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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


VOLUME IL 
P. 8626, FATIMIDS, add to Bibl.: H. Halm, Das Reich des Mahdi. Der Aufsteig der Fatimiden (875-973), Munich 
1991. 


VOLUME III . 
P. 7366, IBN BATTUTA, edd to Bibl.: H.A.R. Gibb (tr.), The travels, iii, Cambridge 1971; R.E. Dunn, The 
adventures of Ibn Battuta, a Muslim traveller of the 14th century, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1986. 


VOLUME V, p. 88°, KIBLA, and VOLUME VI, p. 1872, MAKKA. 4, add to Bibliography: See the 
addenda and corrigenda to the reprints thereof in King, Astronomy in the service of Islam, Aldershot 
1993, and add R.P. Lorch, The Qrbla table attributed to al-Khazini, in Journal for the History of Arabic 
Science, iv, (1980), 259-64; J.L. Berggren, A comparison of four analemmas for determining the azimuth of 
the Qibla, in tbid., 69-80, and idem, The origins of al-Birtini’s ‘‘Method of the Zijes’’ in the theory of sundtals, 
in Centaurus, xxviii (1985), 1-16; J. Carandell, An analemma for the determination of the azimuth of the Qibla 
in the Risala fi Silm al-zilal of Ibn al-Raggam, in ZGAIW, i (1984), 61-72; Takanori Suzuki, A solution 
of the Qibla-problem by Abu ’l-Qasim Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Ghandajani, in ibid., iv (1987-8), 139-48; 
King, The earliest Islamic methods and tables for finding the direction of Mecca, in ibid., iii (1986), 82-146, 
repr. in idem, Astronomy in the service of Islam (see above), no. XIV; J. Samsé and H. Mielgo, Jbn 
Ishaq al-Tanist and Ibn Mu‘adh al-Jayyani on the Qibla, in Samsé, Islamic astronomy and Medieval Spain, 
Aldershot 1994, no. VI; J.P. Hogendijk, The Qibla-table in the Ashrafi Zij, in Anton von Gotstedter 
(ed.), Ad radices - Festhand zum 5Qjahrigen Bestehen des Instituts fiir Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften Frank- 
furt am Main, Stuttgart 1994; and Ahmed Dallal, [bn al-Haytham’s universal solution for finding the direc- 
tion of the Qibla, in Arabic Science and Philosophy, forthcoming. 

P. 2315, KITABAT. 9. Iran and Transoxania, add to Bibl.: Sheila S. Blair, The monumental inscriptions from 
early Islamic Iran and Transoxania (Studies in Islamic art and architecture, supplements to Mugarnas, 
v), Leiden 1992. 

P. 8074, LUGHZ, add to Bibliography, Shams Anwari-Alhosseyni, Logaz und Mo‘amma. Eine Quellenstudie zur 
Kunstform des persischen Ratsels, Berlin 1986. 


VOLUME VI 
P. 7504, MASRAH. 1. In the Arab East, add to Bibl.: S. Moreh, Live theatre and dramatic literature in the medieval 
Arabic world, Edinburgh 1992. 


VOLUME VII 

P. 7934, MUS‘TAZILA, 1. 28, omit and is in the form of a simple outline of what the author expects to deve- 
lop, and eventually correct, in his Geschichte der frithen islamischen Theologie. 

P. 8165, at-MUZAFFAR, 1. 20, for 292-4, 309-30, read 202-4, 209-30. 

P. 9132, NAHW, ll. 3-4, for which has become the technical term used to denote ‘‘grammar’’, read which 
has become the technical term used to denote ‘‘grammar’’ in general (to be contrasted with /ugha 
“lexical studies’’), and more specifically, ‘‘syntax’’ (which is the counterpart of sarf or ¢asrif ‘‘mor- 
phology’’ (so that for ‘‘grammar’’ one also finds the phrase nahw wa-sarf ). 

P. 913, 1. 16, for relativeness, read relativity (i.e. subordination of clauses) 
1. 43, for Greek grammar and logic, read Greek grammar and logic, and, especially, rhetorical edu- 
cation. 

P. 9144, 1. 31, for flexional, read inflectional. 
1. 22 from below, for in the ‘Abbasid capital, read in the Abbasid capital, which remained the domi- 
nant theory ever after. 

P. 914», 1. 11, for philology, read lexicology 
Il. 17- 18, replace the Persian...al-mi°a, by the Persian al-Djurdjani (d. 471/1078, [g.v. in Suppl.)), 
author, among other works, of the K. al ‘Awamil al-mi’a 

P. 9154, add to Bibl.: G. Bohas, J.-P. Guillaume, D.E. Kouloughli, The Arabic linguistic tradition, London and 
New York 1990; M. Carter, Arab linguistics. An introductory classical text with translation and notes, 
Amsterdam 1981 (ed. and tr. of Muhammad al-Shirbini al-Khatib, Nur al-sagjiya ft hall alfaz al- 
Adjurrimiyya), G. Bohas and J.-P. Guillaume, Etude des théories des grammairiens arabes. I. Morphologie 
et phonologie, Damascus 1984; J. Owens, The foundations of grammar. An introduction to medieval Arabic 
grammatical theory, Amsterdam and Philadelphia 1988; idem, Early Arabic grammatical theory: heterogeneity 
and standardization, Amsterdam and Philadelphia 1990. See also special issues of the following j jour- 
nals: Arabica, xxviii (1981) (Etudes de linguistique arabe); Historiographia Linguistica, viii (1981) (The 
History of Linguistics in the Near East). For the proceedings of the Symposia on the History of Arabic 
Grammar, see; Zeitschrift fir Arabische Linguistik, xv (1985) (Proceedings of the First Symposium on the 
History of Arabic Grammar, held at Nijmegen, 16-19 April 1984); K. Versteegh and M. Carter (eds.), 
Studies in the history of Arabic grammar. II. Proceedings of the 2nd Symposium on the History of Arabic Grammar, 
Nijmegen, 27 April-1 May 1987, Amsterdam 1990; The Arabist. Budapest Studies in Arabic, 3-4 (1991) 
(Proceedings of the Colloquium on Arabic Grammar, Budapest, 1-7 September 1991). On basic terms and 
methods, see G. Weil, Zum Verstdndnis der Methode der moslemischen Grammatiker, in Festschrift Eduard 
Sachau, Berlin 1915, 380-92; C.H.M. Versteegh, The Arabic terminology of syntactic position, in Arabica, 
xxv (1978), 261-81; idem, The origin of the term ‘“qiyas’’ in Arabic grammar, in ZAL, iv (1980), 7-30. 
For a bibliographical survey, see Werner Diem, Sekundarliteratur zur einheimischen arabischen Grammatik- 
schreibung, in Historiographia Linguistica, viii (1981), 431-86, continued by Versteegh in ZAL, x (1983), 
xi (1983), xii (1984), xiv (1985), and xvi (1987). 


P. 1027, 
P. 10272, 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA XVII 


AL-NAKB, add to Bibl.: al-Tabari, Ta*rikh al-uman wa ’l-muluk, Cairo 1326/1908. 

NARDJIS, add to first paragraph: Note also that in the Arab West nardjts refers to the ‘‘daffodil’’, while 
bahar is the term for ‘‘narcissus’’ (see H. Pérés, La Poésie andalouse en arabe classique, Paris 1953, 
170-3). 

add to Bibl.: W. Heinrichs, Rose versus narcissus. Observations on an Arabic literary debate, in Dispute poems 
and dialogues in the ancient and mediaeval Near East, ed. G.J. Reinink and H.L.J. Vanstiphout, Leuven 
1991, 179-98. 

NASHWAN 2. SA‘ID, add to Bibl.: Isma‘il b. SAli al-Akwa‘, Naschwan Ibn Sad al-Himyari und die 
geistigen, religidsen und politischen Auseinandersetzungen seines Epoche, in Werner Daum (ed.), Jemen, 
Innsbruck and Frankfurt/Main 1987, 205-16 (English ed. 1988). 

AL-NASIR LI-DIN ALLAH, Ahmad Abu |’-Hasan, add to Bibl.: W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim 
ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen, Berlin 1965 (on al-Nasir li-Din Allah’s life and teachings); 
his theological work published by idem, Kitab al-Najat. Streitschrift des Zaiditenimams Ahmad an-Nasir 
wider die ibaditische Pradestinationslehre, Wiesbaden, 1985; and his biography published by idem, The 
Stra of Imam Ahmad b. Yahya al-Nasir li-Din Allah from Musallam al-Lahji’s Kitab Akhbar al-Zaydiyya 
bi l-Yaman, Exeter 1990. See also for al-NAsir’s father, AL-HADI ILA ’L-HAKK in Suppl. 
NASRIDS, in genealogical table, for the date of Muhammad XI (el Chigutto), read (1451-2/1453-5). 
1. 7 from below, for 949/1533-4, read 940/1533-4. 


VOLUME VIII 


P. 818, 


P. 842, 

P. 1722, 
P. 378°, 
P.4228, 
P. 4282, 


P. 4615, 


P. 683>, 


NIZAMI GANDJAWI, add to Bibl.: J.C. Birgel, Die Geschichte von Kénig Bahram Gor und seinem Skla- 
venmadchen, in Bustan, viii/2 (1967), 26-35; idem, Nizami iiber Sprache und Dichtung, in Islamwissenschaft- 
liche Studien Fritz Meter zum sechzigsten Geburtstag, ed. R. Gramlich, Wiesbaden 1974, 9-28; G. Krot- 
koff, Colour and number in the Haft Paykar, in R.M. Savory and D. Agius (eds.), Logos islamtkos, studia 
islamica in honorem Georgii Michaelis Wickens, Toronto 1984, 97-118; J.S. Meisami, Medieval Perstan 
court poetry, Princeton 1987, chs. iii-v, vii; eadem, Allegorical gardens in the Persian poetical tradition: 
Nezami, Rumi, Hafez, in [JMES, xvii (1985), 229-60; eadem, Kings and lovers: the ethical dimension of 
Persian courtly romance, in Edebiyat, N.S. i (1987), 1-27; eadem, The Grand Design: medieval Persian poetic 
microcosms, in Procs. 12th Internat. Comparative Lit. Assoc. Congress, Munich 1988, Munich 1990, iii, 438- 
63; eadem, Fitnah or azadah? Nizami’s ethical poetic, in Edebiyat, N.S. i/2 (1988), 41-75; eadem, The 
theme of the journey in_Nizamt’s Haft Paikar., forthcoming in Festschrift for Prof. George Krotkoff, 1994. 

NIZARI KUHISTANI, add to Bibl.: M. Musaffa (ed.), Diwan, i, Tehran 1371 sh./1992 (contains 
also the Dasttur-nama); C. Gh. Bayburdi, Zindagi wa athar-1 Nizari, transl. by M. Sadri, Tehran 1370 
sh./1991. 

OMER SEYFEDDIN, add to Bibl.: Kemal H. Karpat, The reflection of the Young Turk era (1908-1918), 
in The literary work of Omer Seyfeddin (1884-1920), in C.E. Bosworth et al. (eds.), The Islamic world. 

Essays in honor of Bernard Lewis, Princeton 1989, 551-75. 

RADJAZ, Section 4, instead of the headline As aterm of non-metrical poetry read As aterm deno- 
ting line structure. 

RAMAL, |. 8 should read: the alternative form of (3/2)dddd which was con-. 

RAMZ, |. 23, for allegories, read allegoreses. 

1. 57, for signal, read sigla. 

AL-RAWANDIYYA, |. 12, for the imamate was no longer believed to have started with ‘Ali rather 
than with al-‘Abbas, read the imamate was no longer believed to have started with ‘Ali but rather 
with al-‘Abbas, .... 

SABK-I HINDI. Delete comma in heading. 


SUPPLEMENT 


P. 150, 


BOLUKBASHI, Ripa Tewrik, add to Bibl.: Tahir Alangu, 100 unl Tiirk eseri, Istanbul 1960; Seyit 
Kemal Karaalioglu, Turk edebtyat: tarthi, iii, Istanbul 1985; Yusuf Ziya Orta, Bir varmis bir bir yokmus 
portreler, Istanbul 1960; Mahir Unlii and Omer Ozcan, 20. ytizyal Turk edebiyati, Istanbul 1987. 
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CONTINUATION 


NEDIM, Aumep, an Ottoman poet, born in 
Istanbul, the son of a judge named Mehmed Bey who 
had come from Merzifun. His grandfather (according 
to Gibb, HOP, iv, 30) was a military judge named 
Mustafa. Ahmed Refik mentions as his great- 
grandfather Kara-Gelebi-zade (9. v.] Mahmad Efendi, 
who also was a military judge. The genealogy given 
by Ahmed Refik is, however, wrong because he con- 
fuses Karamani Mehmed Pasha [g.v.] with Rum 
Mehmed Pasha. The statement that Ahmed Nedim is 
descended from Djelal al-Din is therefore simply the 
result of confusion. Little is known of his life. He was 
a miderris, later on intimate terms with Ahmed III and 
his grand vizier Damad Ibrahim Pasha [see at- 
DAMAD]. He probably got his /akab Nedim from this 
friendship. Latterly he held the office of librarian in 
the library founded by his patron Damad Ibrahim 
Pasha. On hearing of the end of Ibrahim Pasha and 
the deposition of the sultan, Nadim lost his life at the 
beginning of Rabi‘ I 1143/October 1730 in a horrible 
way; while escaping from the mob leaving the grand- 
vizier’s palace he fell from the roof and was killed. He 
was buried in Ayas Pasha in Pera beside the historian 
Findiklili Silahdar Mehmed Agha [¢.v. }. 

Ahmed Nedim is regarded as one of the greatest of 
Ottoman poets, one who is still appreciated for his 
pure language, free from foreign additions. Many 
literary historians have discussed his merits as a poet 
(cf. the specimens collected by Gibb, HOP, iv, 30 ff.). 
His collected poems (Diwan; printed Bulak, n.d.; a 
critical edition with introductions by Ahmed Refik 
Bey and Mehmed Fu?ad Bey appeared in 1338-40 in 
Istanbul; the most recent critical edition is that of 
Abdilbaki Gélpinarh, Nedim divani, Istanbul 1951, 
2nd ed. Istanbul 1972; there are manuscripts of the 
Diwan in Europe in Munich, London and Vienna) 
enjoys great, popularity. Nedim translated into 
Turkish the history of Munedjdjim-bashi [g.v.] 
Ahmed Efendi (cf. F. Babinger, GOW, 234-5; cf. 
thereon JA ser. 7, xiii, 272); he was also one of the 
Turkish translators of ‘Ayni’s history (cf. Babinger, 
GOW, 259 ff.; the edict relating to this in Ahmed 
Refik, Hicrt on ikinci aserda Istanbul hayatt, 1100-1200, 
aie 1930, 85-5) but the manuscript seems to be 
lost. 

Bibliography: Ahmed Refik’s preface to his edi- 
tion of the Diwan; Sidjill-t ‘othmani, iv, 549 (very 
superficial; here his grandfather is said to have been 
acertain Sadr Muslih al-Din and his father the judge 
Mehmed); Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanli 
miiellifleri, ii, 453-4; J. von Hammer-Purgstall, 
GOD, iv, 310 ff. (who does not appreciate him 
highly); Gibb, HOP, iv, 30; A. Bombaci, Storia della 
letteratura turca, Milan 1956, 385-8; PTF, ii 


’ 


Wiesbaden 1964, 448; Fahir iz, Eski tiirk edebtyatinda 
nazim, Istanbul 1966-7, i, 92-107, 400-5, 442, 467- 
8, 521, ii, 530; W.G. Andrews, Introduction to 
Ottoman poetry, Minneapolis 1976, index; idem, 
Poetry’s voice, soctety’s song, Ottoman lyric poetry, Seattle 
1985, index; L. Miller, Ottoman Turkish writers, a 
bibliographical dictionary of significant figures in pre- 
Republican Turkish literature, New York etc. 1988, 
105-7 (lists many relevant works in Turkish); 
Ahmet Evin, Nedim, poet of the Tulip Age, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1988; JA art. Nedim, 
Ahmed (Fevziye Abdullah Tansel). 
(F. BaBINGER*) 
NEDJATI BEY, properly ‘IsA (Nuh, also given, is 
not certain), the first great Turkish lyric poet of 
the pre-classical period, one of the founders of the 
classical Ottoman poetry. Born in Edirne (Amasia 
and Kastamini are also given), the son of a slave, 
obviously a Christian prisoner of war for which reason 
he is called ‘Abd Allah, the name given to converts, 
he was adopted by a well-to-do lady of Edirne, 
received a good education and was trained by the poet 
S@ili. In spite of the fact that his non-Turkish origin 
was generally known, he was regarded as their equal 
in every way by the Turks in keeping with their 
democratic ideas. He came to Kastamini early and 
there began his poetic career, soon gaining a great 
reputation. His poems are said here and there to bear 
traces of the Kastamuni dialect. Coming to Istanbul, 
he at once gained the favour of Sultan Mehemmed II 
by a kasida on winter; in 886/1481 he celebrated the 
accession of Bayezid II in a kasida and was rewarded 
by an appointment as secretary in the Diwan. He 
gained such favour with the Sultan that he was 
appointed secretary to his eldest son ‘Abd Allah and 
was given the title of bey when the prince went to 
Karaman as governor (miitesarrif). After the prince’s 
early death (888/1483), Nedjati returned to the capital 
with an elegy on the death of the prince which showed 
deep emotion. After a long interval in which he wrote 
a great deal but was in continual need, through the 
influence of Mu’ayyad-zade [g.v.] he became nishangir 
[g.v.] to Bayezid’s younger son Mahmud when the 
latter went to Sardkh4n in 910/1504. Nedjati wrote his 
finest verse while on the staff of this prince; this was 
the happiest period of his life. Mahmid also died 
prematurely in 913/1507 in Manisa, the capital of 
Sarikhan, and Nedjati again lost his patron. He 
returned with a beautiful elegy to Istanbul and finally 
retired from the service of the court on a modest pen- 
sion. He took a house on the Wefa Meydani, where 
many friends gathered round him, especially his 
pupils, the poet and éedhkeredji Edirneli Sehi and the 
poet Suni. Nedjati died on 25 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 914/17 
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March 1509. He was buried near his own house, at 
the monastery of Sheykh Wefa and a tombstone was 
put up by Sehi for him. 

He left a Diwan which he had collected on the 
advice of Mu?’ayyad-zade and dedicated to prince 
Mahmid. There is also attributed to him a methnewi, 
which is not otherwise known, entitled Mundazara-yi 
Gil u Khosrew, also quoted as Layla u Medjniin and Mihr 
u Mah. Even more uncertain seems to be the existence 
of the methnewi mentioned by Sehi, Gul u Saba. Nedjati 
is also mentioned as a translator of Persian works, but 
his pupil Sehi says nothing of this. He is said to have 
translated for prince Mahmiid the Kimiya-yi se‘adet of 
al-Ghazali (the Persian version of the Arabic [hya) 
and the Djami“ al-hikayat (properly Djawami‘ al-hikayat 
wa-lawamt al-riwayat) from the Persian of Djamal al- 
Din al-SAwfi. 

His Diwan, of which there are 21 mss. in Istanbul 
libraries has been edited by Ali Nihad Tarlan, Necati 
Bey divant, Istanbul 1963, and gives Nedjati a very 
prominent place in Ottoman literature; the Diwan was 
regarded as a model for all Ottoman poets. Nedjati, 
whom Idris Bidlisi in his Hasht bihisht calls Khosrew-i 
Shu‘ara?-i Rim and others Maltk al-Shu‘ara and Tisi-yi 
Rim (i.e. the Firdawsi of Anatolia), was regarded as 
the best poet of Rim. He does not, it is true, reach 
the heights of Nesimi, but he surpasses all his 
predecessors, of whom Ahmed Pasha and Dhati were 
the greatest, in originality and creative power. Only 
Baki and Fudili have surpassed him. The problem to 
be solved by Ahmed Pasha, Nedjati and Dhati was to 
incorporate completely into Turkish the matter bor- 
rowed and translated from Persian literature, which 
was still felt to be foreign, to adapt Turkish to Perso- 
Arabic metres and to domesticate fully the Arabic and 
Persian vocabulary. This was a great achievement for 
the time. Nedjati brought about a great change in the 
literature as regards outlook, feeling and language. In 
him the age of Sultan Bayezid is most clearly 
reflected. Although he is not to be claimed as a very 
great poet, he was the king of the gild of poets of his 
time, who started a great literary movement. Nedjati 
combined a thorough knowledge of Persian with a 
masterly command of Turkish. In the number of his 
ghazels he far surpasses Baki. His work as a poet of 
kasidas was original and stimulating. He was specially 
celebrated for his skill in the use of the proverb. 

Bibliography: Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fligel, ii, 

511, iii, 317, v, 285, 347; Latifi, Tedhkere, Istanbul 

1314, 325-30; Sehi, Hesht bihisht, 1325, 75-7; Sigjill-i 

“othmani, iv, 541; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmani? 

mivelliflen, ii, 435; F. Reshad, Tarikh-i Edebiyyat-i 

Sothmaniyye, i, 188-200; idem, Terddjim-i ahwal-1 

meshahir, Istanbul 1313, 3-16; Ibrahim Nedjmi, 

Tarikh-i edebtyyat derslerit, Istanbul 1338, i, 69-73; 

Shihab al-Din Siileyman, Tarikh-1 edebiyyat-i 

“othmaniyye, 1328, 52-8; Képriliizade Mehmed 

Fw4d and Shihab al-Din Sileyman, ‘Othmanl? 

tarikh-t edebiyyat?, 1332, 243-47; Mu‘allim Nadji, 

Esami, 1308, 317; Von Hammer, GOD, i, 162-78; 

Gibb, HOP, ii, 93-122; Smirnov, Ocerk istorit 

Turtskoi literatur’, St. Petersburg 1891, 476; idem, 

Obrazotsoviya proizvedeniya Osmanskoi literaturt, St. 

Petersburg 1903, 445-8; Rieu, Catalogue, London 

1888, 171a; Fligel, Katalog, i, 624; Basmadjian, 

Essai sur Uhistoire de la littérature turque, Constantino- 

ple 1910, 44-5; PTF, ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 429-30; 

A. Bombaci, La letteratura turca, Florence 1969, 325- 

8; M. Cavusoglu, Necaté divant’nin tahlth, Istanbul 

1971; W.G. Andrews, Poetry’s voice, soctety’s song, 

Seattle and London 1985, 84-5; IA, art. Necati Bey 

(Fevziye Abdullah Tansel). (Tu. Menzec*) 


NEFES (r., from Ar. nafas ‘‘breath’’), the name 
given to the Turkish foik religious poetry of the 
Bektashi Sufi order and other ‘Alawi, Shi or Shi‘- 
tinged groups, often performed with a certain makam 
{g.v.] or melodic musical line. 

Legends on the origin of the nefes connect Hadjdjt 
Bektash [see BEKTAsHIYYA] with the early 8th/14th 
century popular mystical poet Yunus Emre [g.v.], 
recounting that the reluctant Yunus eventually 
received the nefes or inspiration of the saint, and 
poured forth hymns on the theme of divine love which 
themselves became known as nefesler ‘‘breaths’’. The 
nefes also expresses strongly love for the Prophet 
Muhammad, for SAli and for the Ahi al-Bayt [g.v.] in 
general, and it came to be particularly, though not 
exclusively, identified with the Bektashi order. It (and 
the similar i/ahi ‘divine [hymn]’’, which had slightly 
less of a folk character) was often performed to the 
accompaniment of the saz, a stringed instrument, by 
the so-called sdz sha“irleri or ‘ashiklar [see SAsHix]. 

Only a few nefesler were composed in the classical 
‘arud [g.v.] metre, and the vast majority are in hedje or 
syllabic metre, usually of 11 syllables divided 6-5 with 
one caesura or of 7 or 5 syllables with no caesura. 
They thus form part of the general body of Turkish 
folk poetry called koshma [q.v.] or tirkti, often sung to 
a free musical accompaniment. 

Most of the writers of the considerable corpus of 
nefesler which has come down to us are anonymous, 
probably reflecting the secrecy with which the 
Bektashis veiled their rituals; the words of a nefes 
might be written down but not generally made public, 
and almost none of the musical accompaniments was 
ever recorded in any kind of notation. We do, how- 
ever, have some poems after Yunus Emre’s time 
associated with such famous figures as Kayghusuz 
Abdal (d. 818/1415 [9.v.]), and the nefesler of Khata’t 
(i.e. the Safawid Shah Isma‘il [g.v.]) are still sung by 
the Bektashis today; and by the 19th century, the 
names of several Bektashi saz sha@“rlen are known, 
such as Seyrani (d. 1866), Turabi (d. 1868), Dertli (d. 
1874), Mir’ati (flor. in the 19th century) and Hilmi 
Dede Baba (d. 1907). The famous poet and philoso- 
pher Rida Tewfik (d. 1949) [see BOLUKBASH{ RIDA 
TEWFik, in Suppl.) also wrote several highly valued 
poems in the genre. 

Bibliography: F.W. Hasluck, Bektasilik tetkikleri, 
tr. Ragib Huldsi, Istanbul 1928; Yusuf Ziya, 
Anadoluda Alevi itikadlan, in Hayat Mecmuast, no. 58 
(Istanbul 1928), 105-6; Hasluck, Christianity and 
Islam under the sultans, Oxford 1929, i, 139-66; S.N. 
Ergun, Bektasz sairleri, Istanbul 1930; Tiirk mustkist 
Klastklerinden Bektasi nefesleri, in Istanbul Belediye 
Konservatuart nesriyatt, iv-v (Istanbul 1933); J.K. 
Birge, The Bektashi order of dervishes, London- 
Hartford 1937, 53-5, 81, 89 ff., 93-5, 150-241; 
V.L. Salei, Gizli Tiirk mustkist ve Ttirk mustkisinde 
armoni meselelert, Istanbul 1940; idem, Kiztlbas sairlert 
I-X, in Halk Bilgist Haberleri, nos. 102-7 (Istanbul 
1940-1); idem, Gizlt Turk dint oyunlan, Istanbul 
1941; M.E. Bese, Anadolu Bektasi kéylerinde muharrem 
ayini, in Halk Bilgist Haberleri, no. 115 (Istanbul 
1941), 158-60; Ergun, Tiirk mustkes: antolojist, Istan- 
bul 1942; H.B. Yénetken, Bektasilerde miiztk ve oyun, 
in Ulki Gazetest (December, Sivas 1945), 4; Sale, 
Gizli halk mustkisi, in Ulkui Halkevleri ve Halk Odalan 
Dergisi, xi (Ankara, April 1948), 113-23; Ergun, 
Bektast sairleri ve nefesleri I-IT [up to the 19th century], 
Ankara 1955; idem, Bektasi-Kizilbas-Alevi sairleri ve 
nefeslert IIT [since the19th century], Ankara 1956; T. 
Oytan, Bektasiligin igyuzi, Istanbul 1962; Yénetken, 
Strac ve nalet Alevilerinde samah, in Tiirk Folklor Arasttr- 
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malart, vii (Istanbul 1962), 2909-11; A. Gélpinarh, 

Alevi-Bektasi_ nefesleri, Istanbul 1963; B. Noyan, 

Bektasilikte mustki, in Musiki ve nota, Istanbul 1970-1, 

Golpinarh, Turk tasavouf stiri antolojisi, Milliyet 

Yayinlan, Istanbul 1972; P.N. Boratav, in PTF, ii, 

29-47, 92; C. Sunar, Meldmilik ve Bektasilik, Ankara 

1975; N. Birdogan, Samahlar, in Folklor ve Etnografya 

Aragtirmalan Yilhg: (Istanbul 1984), 31-51; T. Koca 

and Z. Onaran, Guildeste, nefesler-ezgtler, Ankara 

1987; N. Ozcan, Bektasi mistkisi, in Tiirktye Diyanet 

Ansiklopedisi, v, Istanbul 1992, 371-2; A.Y. Ocak, 

Bektasilik, in ibid. , 373-9. 

x (Tevrik Rusti Topuzoéivu) 

NEF‘I (980-1044/1572-1635), the greatest 
satirist of the Ottomans. ‘Omer Efendi, whose 
nom-de-plume (makhlas) was Nef‘, came from the 
village of Hasan Kal‘a near Erzerim (eastern 
Anatolia). Not much is known of his early life. He 
spent his early years in Erzerim where the historian 
‘Ali [g.v.], who was a defterdér there, became 
acquainted with him. During the reign of Ahmed I, 
fate brought him to the capital Istanbul where he 
worked for a time as a book-keeper. He failed in an 
attempt to gain the sultan’s favour or that of his son, 
the unfortunate ‘Othman II, with some brilliant 
kasidas. It was not till the reign of Murad IV that he 
gained the imperial favour, but his malicious, sar- 
castic and indecent poems soon brought him into 
disgrace. He was appointed to the office concerned 
with the levying and collection of the djizya [q.v.], and 
later again became a member of the sultan’s circle. 
His irresistible impulse to make all the notables of the 
empire the butt of his mockery made him a host of 
enemies. A satire on Bayram Pasha, the sultan’s 
brother-in-law and vizier, who had succeeded in being 
recalled from banishment and again attaining influ- 
ence, cost him his life. The mufti gave his sanction to 
the execution of the great poet. With the sultan’s con- 
sent he was shut up in the wood-cellar of the Imperial 
Palace, then strangled and his body thrown into the 
sea. The year of his death was Sha‘ban 1044/February 
1635, not 1045 as Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhleke, ii, 183, 
wrongly says (cf. on the other hand his Kashf al-zunin, 
iii, 318, 631, where the correct date is given). 

Nefi wrote Turkish and Persian with equal ease. 
His mastery of technique and natural poetical talent 
make him one of the greatest Ottoman poets; he is 
also undoubtedly one of the greatest, although 
hitherto little-known satirists. The reason why he is so 
little known is that a scholarly edition with full annota- 
tions of his Turkish Diwan entitled ‘‘Arrows of Fate’’, 
Stham-i kada@?, has so far never been undertaken, so 
that at the present day hardly any one is able to under- 
stand the countless allusions to particular cir- 
cumstances and the veiled attacks on the individuals 
dealt with. The publication of his poems demands a 
knowledge of the conditions of his period, and partic- 
ularly of life at court, which it is hardly possible to 
attain and which it would be very difficult to gather 
from the existing sources. Many of his flashes of wit 
and allusions are very difficult to understand. Many 
of his poems are distinguished by an obscenity which 
can hardly be surpassed and, however great may be 
their importance for the social history of his time, they 
are of little value as evidence of his poetic gifts. The 
‘‘Arrows of Fate’’ are directed against almost every 
one prominent in politics and society in his time. In 
GOD, iii, 241, J. von Hammer has compiled a list of 
them. Some of his poems which pillory existing 
institutions, like the popular saints, the Kalender der- 
vishes [see KALANDARIYya] etc., are of value for social 
history. Hardly one important contemporary was able 
to escape his scorn and ridicule. They were all made 


targets for his ‘‘Arrows of Fate’’ without mercy. He 
attacked the theologians (‘ulema’) particularly unspar- 
ingly. Nef‘i’s Turkish Diwan has been several times 
printed: two parts at Bulak in 1253, and in 1269 at 
Istanbul. Selections (with ample evidence of ‘Abd al- 
Hamid’s censorship!) were published by Abu ’I-Diya? 
Tewfik in 1311 at Istanbul. There are mss. in Euro- 
pean collections in London, Leiden and Vienna. A 
short Saki-name by Nef‘i is mentioned in the catalogue 
of mss. of the Leipzig council library by H.L. 
Fleischer (p. 547%). His Persian diwan, not yet 
printed in its entirety, exists in several mss.; a Turkish 
translation, based on four mss. has been made by Ali 
Nihad Tarlan, Nef’i’nin farsca divans terctimest, Istanbul 
1944. A collection of miinshe°Gt is attributed to him, 
though it is dubious whether this was ever an indepen- 
dent collection. 

On the circumstances of his death, see al-Muhibbi, 
Khulasat al-athar, Cairo 1284/1867-8, iii, 228-9; 
Fara?idi-zada, Tarikh-i giilshen-i ma‘arif, i, Istanbul 
1252, 668; and Na‘ima, Ta7rikh, ii, 489. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources men- 
tioned, see also Gibb, Ottoman poems, 208, and HOP, 
iii, 252 ff.; the history of Na‘ima, i, 586, and Bur- 
sali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanli mii’ellifleri, ii, 441 
(according to which parts of his Persian Diwan were 
published in the Khazine-yi Fiunun); A. Karahan, 
Nef?i, Istanbul 1954; A. Bombaci, La letteratura turca, 
Florence 1969, 370-3; Karahan, Nef’: divaninda 
segmeler, Ankara 1985, Istanbul 1986; M. 
Cavusoglu, Oliimiiniin ugyiizellinci ytlinda Nef7t, 
Ankara 1987; IA, art. s.v. (Abdilkadir Karahan). 
Examples of Nef‘i’s poems are given in Fahir Iz, 
Eski turk edebiyatinda nazim, Istanbul 1966-7, i, 17- 
19, 70-86, 120-4, 519, 528-9. (F. BaBINGER) 
NEFIR (a.), a term alluding in Ottoman usage to 

a musical instrument similar to a horn that comprised 
a part of the Ottoman band [see MEHTER]. The person 
playing the instrument was referred to as nefiri, and, 
according to the 1755 and 1776 Ottoman salary 
registers, there were twelve such players in the 
sultan’s band of approximately sixty members. This 
band, and similar ones like it belonging to high-level 
Ottoman officials, travelled with their owners 
wherever they went, and normally played during the 
day before three prayers, sc. the afternoon one, the 
one two hours after sunset, and then the one in the 
morning. They also performed during ceremonial 
events such as upon a sultan’s accession, or during 
celebrations such as upon the arrival of the news of an 
Ottoman campaign victory. 

The term, in its military usage, alludes to a body of 
men assembled for a common purpose. The Ottoman 
practice of the recruitment of volunteers by a general 
call to arms, referred to as neftr-t Samm, was resorted 
to on the declaration of war against Russia in 1769 by 
Mustafa III. He took such a measure because of his 
reluctance to rely on the ill-trained and financially 
demanding Janissaries. Nefir-1 khass, on the other 
hand, referred to the mobilisation of only a certain 
well-defined group of people. 

Bibliography: For the musical usage, see Rashid 
Mehmed Pasha, Tarikh-: Rashid, Istanbul 1865, iii, 
70, 82; M. D’Ohsson Tableau général de l’Empire 
ottoman, Paris 1791, vii, part 6; I.H. Uzungarsih, 
Osmanl: devletinin saray teskilati, Ankara 1984, 150, 
273, 275, 277, 449; idem, Osmant: devletinin merkez ve 
bahriye teskilati, Ankara 1984, 208. For the military 
usage: Gibb-Bowen, i/1, 194; Baron de Tott, 
Mémoires sur les Turcs et les Tatares, Amsterdam 1784, 
iii, 4-5; M. Zeki Pakalin, Osmant: tarth deyimleri ve 
terimlert sézlugu, Istanbul 1953, 672. 

(F. Mice Gégek) 
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NEGEV [see AL-NakB]. 

NEMCE (Nemsg; a. al-Nimsa), a term (meaning 
“‘mute’’) borrowed from the Slavonic used by the Ot- 
tomans to indicate the Germans. In a broader sense, 
they also used it for the territory of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which lasted until 1806, and in a restricted 
sense for the territories under Habsburg rule within 
the boundaries of modern Austria. 

In more recent Arabic sources, Germany is in- 
dicated by two terms which occur simultaneously: 
Almantya and Djarmdeniya. In Ottoman sources 
Al(a)m4n, and occasionally Djermantya, also occur next 
to Nemée, without further differentiation. It was only 
after the foundation of the Austrian Empire in 1804 
that the Ottomans, in the course of the 19th century, 
adopted Almanya and Awusturya (Aghusturya being the 
older form) as different concepts. In Arabic, on the 
other hand, al-Mimsa was accepted as indicating 
Austria. 

1. In Arabic sources. 

Already in the 10th century, al-Mas‘udi (Muridj, 
iii, 63 = § 906) mentions the Namdjin as a tribe of the 
Slavs. Amongst the travellers and merchants who 
travelled through their territory (Germany), al- 
Mas‘idi’s contemporary Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib [9.v.] 
deserves particular mention, although the name of the 
territory cannot be established from his account. The 
most comprehensive mediaeval source in Arabic con- 
cerning Austria is al-Idrisi’s Nuzhat al-mushtak where 
information about Austrian toponyms is found in the 
various climes and sections. The name al-Nimsa, how- 
ever, does not appear. The only Austrian region 
named specifically is Carinthia (Karantara), whose ter- 
ritory stretches out over wide parts of Austria, 
Hungary and other adjoining states. Cities in Styria, 
like Graz (lkriza), and in Carinthia, like Villach 
(Buah), are described in greater detail, but Vienna 
(Wiydna) appears only in an itinerary. The rivers 
Danube (Nahr Danii) and Drau (Nahr D-r-wa) are 
given as boundaries of Carinthia, while the Alps 
(Munt Dj-w-z - Mont [Mons] Jovis) are also at- 
tributed to other territories. Al-Idrisi’s criterion for 
including Austrian cities in his Geography apparently 
was their significance as trading places. He may have 
been informed by merchants. 

Endeavours to identify an Austrian (Styrian) city 
from Abu ’!-Fida’s Takwim al-buldan (Reinaud, 
Géographie d’Aboulféda, ii/1, 311, quoted after Ibn Sa‘id 
al-Maghribi, cf. Kitab al-Djughrafiya, ed. al-‘Arabi 
1970, 194) have been unsuccessful. 

Bibliography: P. Engels, Der Reisebertcht des 
Ibrahim b. Ya‘qub, in Kaiserin Theophanu, ed. A. von 
Euw and P. Schreiner, i, Cologne 1991; H. Eisen- 
stein, Karnten in al-Idrisi’s Geographie (1154) in 
WZKM, Ixxxiii (1993). (H. E!seNsTEtn) 
2. In Ottoman sources and in Ottoman- 

Habsburg relations. 

The hereditary provinces of the Habsburgs had 
their first contacts with the Ottomans when Carniola, 
Styria and Carinthia were repeatedly attacked by Ot- 
toman incursions. Sultan Bayezid II [q.v.] and the 
Emperor Maximilian I having sounded out 
diplomatic relations in 1497, 1504 and 1510-11, Ot- 
tomans and Habsburgs were brought into continuous, 
immediate and hostile contact through the political 
situation in Hungary after the battle of Mohacs {g.v. ] 
in 1526. Sultan Silleym4n I {g.v.] undertook two cam- 
paigns against Habsburg territory, in 1529 against 
Vienna and in 1532 across southern Lower Austria, 
Styria and Carniola. After part of Hungary had been 
put under direct Ottoman rule in 1541, it was only in 
1547 that Ferdinand I succeeded in concluding a trea- 


ty, which compelled him to pay to the sultan a yearly 
tribute of 30,000 golden ducats. This liability of the 
Habsburgs to paying tribute, interrupted only by war, 
lasted until the treaty of Zsitvatorok in 1606. At the 
beginning, the open state of war was interrupted by 
truce treaties, which were fixed for several years and 
repeatedly renewed and extended. Only in 1747 did 
Habsburg diplomacy succeed in concluding an 
unrestricted treaty (... mesagh-1 sherT oldugh? vedjhile 
miiddet-i memdide ...). The wars of the 16th and 17th 
centuries found their origin in the conflict of interests 
about political power in Hungary. The unsuccessful 
attack against Vienna in 1683 of Kara Mustafa Pasha 
[g.v.] was for the Ottomans the climax of a protracted 
war, marked by great losses, which led to losing 
Hungary to the Habsburgs. In the 18th century the 
latter, due to their alliances with Venice and Russia, 
and to their political ambitions on the Balkan Penin- 
sula, became involved in three further wars with the 
Ottoman Empire. 

After 1547 the Habsburgs continuously kept am- 
bassadors at the Porte and, during the period of 
tribute—but only in times of peace—missions were 
sent yearly to deliver the tribute. After 1606 impor- 
tant embassies used to be sent on specific occasions 
like the ratification of a treaty or the access to the 
throne of a new sultan. At first, the Ottomans sent to 
Vienna ¢aiishs [g.v.], dragomans [see TARDJUMAN] and 
the like in emergency cases only; in the 17th century 
they also began to send important missions but only 
for specific purposes. A permanent diplomatic 
representation of the Ottoman Empire in Vienna 
began only in 1797 (with a vacancy between 1823 and 
1832). 

The Treaties of Vienna of 1615 and of Karlowitz 
[see KARLOFGA] of 1699 already contained articles on 
reciprocal trade. In 1718 a separate commercial treaty 
was concluded at Passarowitz (PoZarevac) [see 
PASAROFGa], in which it was permitted for Habsburg 
subjects freely to establish consulates in the ports and 
on the islands of the Mediterranean, and to organise 
free shipping on the Danube (the Black Sea excepted). 
In the twenties of the 18th century, commercial and 
navigation treaties were also concluded with local 
leaders of the Barbarian states which were part of the 
Ottoman Empire. An agreement of 1783 with the Ot- 
tomans aimed at protecting Habsburg subjects from 
piracy and settling questions of compensation. In the 
commercial treaty of 1784 Habsburg subjects were 
granted the privilege of free commercial navigation on 
the Black Sea, a right given to Russia already a year 
earlier. 

Next to the Habsburg Emperors, the Dutch 
Republic and the Kings of Prussia were the only 
powers within the Holy Roman Empire to maintain 
independent diplomatic relations with the Ottomans 
before the 19th century. During the last war between 
the Ottomans and the Habsburgs (1788-91), Prussia, 
in the Convention of Reichenbach of 1790, forced 
the Emperor Leopold II to renounce any conquest of 
Ottoman territory. 

Apart from the detailed description of the cam- 
paigns of Sultan Sileyman I in 1529 and 1532, of the 
siege of Vienna by Kara Mustafa Pasha in 1683, and 
of the warfare in Hungary and later on in the Balkan 
Peninsula, Ottoman historiography contains, from 
the middle of the 17th century onwards, references to 
the political events in Europe, including the Holy 
Roman Empire. The data, at first sparse and sporadic 
(for instance in Katib Celebi, Minedjdjim-Bashi 
Ahmed, Mustafa Na‘ima, Silahdar Findiklili Mehm- 
ed [g.vv.]), became increasingly extensive and ac- 
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curate in the course of the 18th century because 
diplomatic contacts intensified and interest in infor- 
mation grew. From the second half of the 17th century 
onwards, the official embassy reports (sefaret-name), 
the travel accounts of those who accompanied the im- 
portant diplomatic missions, and individual treatises 
provided the Ottomans with a detailed and differen- 
tiated picture of the political situation in Europe. 

Among the travel accounts, a particular place i is taken 
up by Ewliya Gelebi’s description of his journey to 
Vienna while in the train of the Ottoman embassy of 
1665. Further information undoubtedly came from 
Ottoman prisoners of war: Hasan Esiri left a descrip- 
tion of the campaign of 1683 against Vienna, and 
‘Othman Agha of Temesvar provides us with infor- 
mation about his stay in Styria and in Vienna during 
his captivity. 

Samples of the German language are given by 
Ewliya Celebi, who put together a highly imaginative 
etymology of the term Nemée ( = nem Ceh/Hungarian 
nem Cseh ‘‘not Czech’’). 

Bibliography: See the general works on the 
history of the Ottoman Empire by von Hammer, 
Zinkeisen, lorga, Uzungarsili, Shaw, etc.; Z. 
Abrahamowicz-V. Koptan-M. Kunt-E. Marosi- 
N. Motanin-C. Serban-K. Teply, Die Tiirkenkriege 
in der historischen Forschung, Vienna 1983; Die 
Autobiographie des Dolmetschers ‘Osman Aga aus 
Temeschwar, ed. R.F. Kreutel, Cambridge 1980; K. 
Beydilli, Buytik Friedrich ve Osmaniilar, Istanbul 1985, 
idem, 1790 Osmantt-Prusya ittifakt, Istanbul 1984; L. 
Bittner, Chronologisches Verzeichnis der osterreichischen 
Staatsvertrage, i-iv, Vienna 1903-17; Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyahat-name, vii, German tr. of the relevant section 
by R.F. Kreutel, Jm Reiche des Goldenen Apfels ..., ed. 
E. Prokosch and K. Teply, Graz-Vienna-Cologne 
1987; Habsburgisch-osmanische Beziehungen/ Relations 
Habsbourg-ottomanes ..., ed. A. Tietze, Vienna 1985; 
M. Kohbach, Die diplomatischen Beztehungen zwischen 
Osterreich und dem Osmanischen Reich, in Osmant: Aras- 
tarmalart, iv (1984); B. Lewis, The Muslim discovery of 
Europe, New York-London 1982; E.D. Petritsch, 
Regesten der osmanischen Dokumente im Osterreichischen 
Staatsarchiv. 1 (1480-1574), Vienna 1991; A.C. 
Schaendlinger. Die osmanisch-habsburgischen 
Beziehungen in der ersten Halfte des 16. Jhs., in Osmanlt 
Arastirmalan, iv (1984); A.C. Schaendlinger-C. 
Romer, Die Schreiben Siileymans des Prachtigen an Karl 
V., Ferdinand I. und Maximilian I. aus dem Haus-, Hof- 
und Staatsarchiv zu Wien, Vienna 1983; K. Teply, 
Tiirkische Sagen und Legenden um die Katserstadt Wien, 
Vienna-Cologne-Graz 1980; F.R. Unat, Osmani: 
Sefirleri ve sefaretndmeleri, Ankara 1968; A.H. de 
Groot, The Ottoman Empire and the Dutch Republic, 
Leiden-Istanbul 1978. (M. K6xpacu) 
NEPAL, a Hindu kingdom with an area of 

147,000 km? (80°-88° 15’E, 26° 20’-30° 10’N) 
rising up on the southern edge of the Himalayas 
between the Ganges plain (India) and Tibet (China). 
The southern plain and the central mountains, with a 
sub-tropical climate suitable for rice culture, nourish 
a dense population of Indian origin and who speak 
Indo-Aryan languages: the Hindus of the plain speak 
Hindi, and the Indo-Nepalese of the mountains speak 
the official language, Nepali, a branch of Pahari; they 
dominate tribes speaking Munda and Tibeto- 
Burmese languages [see HIND. li. Languages.]. The 
high valleys shelter a thinly-scattered population of 
Tibetans. The total population was 19,360,000 
according to the 1991 census. It is almost 90% Hindu, 
and Hinduism is the official religion. The main 
religious minorities, whose numbers fluctuate from 


one census to another, are the Buddhists (between 5 
and 10%) and the Muslims (ca. 3%). 

The toponym Népal, with no known etymology 
(written Naypal or Nipal, Jt3 ), is attested from the 
4th century AD in Sanskrit epigraphy, and was 
known to the Muslims of the 5th/11th century 
through al-Biriini’s Weer (Eng. tr. Sachau, Alberuni’s 
India, London 1910, i, 98); it designated solely the 
valley of Katmandu (Kathminda), Hindu kings ruled 
there over an ethnically Tibeto-Burmese population, 
the Newar (largely Hindu with a strong Buddhist 
minority) which prospered thanks to trade with India, 
Tibet and China. The valley recognised the 
suzerainty of the Dihlr sultan ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji 
(695-715/1296-1316 [see KHALDJis]); it was raided by 
the Bengal sultan Shams al-Din Ilyas (746-59/1345- 
58) in 750/1349 (L. Petech, Medieval Nepal, Rome 
1958, 103-4, 118-22, 177; Hommage a Sylvain Lévi, 
Paris 1964, 23). According to the chronicles, the first 
Muslim merchants coming from Kashmir established 
themselves at Kathmandu under Ratna Malla (1482- 
1512); their presence is attested from the 17th century 
onwards by the Catholic missionaries then established 
in Tibet and Nepal, and, from 1738 onwards by 
official Nepali documents. The remainder of what is 
now modern Nepal was shared out amongst some fifty 
kingdoms; the land of the plain cultivated by the petty 
rulers of the mountains came, in the 14th century, 
under the control of the Dihli Sultans, those of Bengal 
and then the Mughal emperors; these petty rulers, 
like the kings of the Kathmandi valley, paid tribute 
to them in the form of elephants. The population of 
the Nepal plain thus included some Muslims from 
that time; some of these, makers of glass bracelets 
above all, became established in the mountains during 
the 17th century. 

With the decline of the Mughals, whilst the English 
East India Co. secured a foothold in northern India, 
the present Indo-Nepalese dynasty of Gorkha created 
the modern state of Nepal, Prithwi Narayan (1742-74) 
conquered the Kathmanda valley in 1768-9 (despite 
armed intervention by the Nawwab of Bengal and the 
British) and subdued the eastern districts, including 
Sikkim; his successors continued the policy of expan- 
sion towards the west until, in 1814, their lands 
became contiguous with those of the Sikhs. Prithwi 
Narayan secured British recognition and that of the 
puppet Mughal emperor Shah ‘Alam II (1759-1806) 
in a farmaén of 1184/1771 (B. Aéarya, Shri 5 bara- 
maharadjadhirad; Prithwi Narayan Shah-ko sanksipta 
djiwani, Katmandu 1967, iv, 713-18). Tribute was 
paid from that time onwards to the British until the 
Anglo-Nepalese War of 1814-16 and the treaty of 
1818 which blocked Gorkha expansion and set up the 
frontier between Nepalese and British territories. The 
Ranas, mayors of the palace who directed affairs in 
the country from 1846 to 1951, put relations with 
Britain on a normal footing; they helped them in 
1857-8 to recover Lucknow, but gave refuge to some 
Shi‘i nobles from that city. The independence of 
Nepal was recognised in a treaty of 1923, 

The evidence of travellers like Francis Hamilton 
and the British Residents in Nepal like Brian H. 
Hodgson, confirmed by the archives and by legal 
texts, has brought out the religious policy of the new 
dynasty. It strengthened the Hindu character of the 
kingdom. Faithful to the tradition already set forth by 
al-Biriini (op. cit., i, 19-20), it insisted on the impurity 
of Muslims; they were considered as ‘‘barbarians’’ 
(mleccha) and severely punished if they caused the 
pollution of Hindus of pure caste. It introduced new 
measures in forbidding them to proselytise (allowed 
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until then), as also were forbidden Christian mis- 
sionaries, who were definitively expelled, together 
with their converts. The Muslims were nevertheless 
(apart from a temporary expulsion of Kaghmiri 
traders at the end of the 18th century) able to stay, to 
engage in commerce and to enjoy freedom to practise 
their religion. They did not have any personal law of 
their own; in regard to marriage (except for pro- 
hibited degrees), divorce, inheritance and the 
administration of pious foundations, they were always 
subject to Hindu law and answerable to Hindu 
judges. The discriminatory clauses regarding them 
were enshrined in the legal codes of 1854 and 1935; 
they remained in force until the Code of 1963. This 
last abolished the penalties to which Muslims were 
liable for breakages of the caste rules; but despite the 
suppression of the principle of religious discrimination 
in the 1962 Constitution, it retained the prohibition of 
proselytism, and this last was even inserted in the 
Constitution of 1990. 

Meanwhile, with the fall of the Ranas in 1951, the 
land was opened up to modernisation. Censuses and 
ethnological fieldwork allow us to construct an 
ethnology of the Muslims of Nepal. Amounting to 
some 570,000 persons, they are almost all living on 
the plain, where they make up an average of 10% of 
the population there. They are petty traders, artisans 
and peasants; also, some 2,000 petty traders (Kashi 
miris and Hindistanis) live in the Kathmandi valley, 
whilst the 10-15,000 manufacturers of bracelets in the 
mountains to the west of Kathmanda live by 
agriculture and the peddling of ornaments. All of 
these originate from the Ganges plain and speak 
dialects of Hindi; stemming mainly from Hindus con- 
verted to Islam, they form a very hierachical society, 
an Islamic version of the Hindu caste system. They 
are almost all Hanafi Sunnis, with a few Twelver 
Shi‘is attested in the plain. The religious life has an 
Indian character and is heavily impregnated with 
Sdfism and the cult of saints [see HIND. ii. 
Ethnography]. This fidelity to the cult of saints, cur- 
rent in the highest classes, amongst the Kashmiris of 
Kathm4ndi in particular, is under fire in the more 
popular circles from the reform doctrines (called 
‘‘Wahhabism’’ by their opponents) of the Deoband 
[¢.2.] and of the Ahl-i Hadith [g.2.] schools introduced 
as far as the mountains by migrant workers who come 
back from the towns of India bearing cheap, edifying 
literature in Urdu; mosques and village Kur?an 
schools have multiplied, and a few scores of Nepalis 
make the hagi@? each year. 

The firm and constant policy of the monarchy has 
been to forbid all violence against religious minorities, 
so that, despite the legal discrimination under which 
they live, the Muslims have always felt themselves 
more secure in Nepal than in India. Facing an inter- 
nal opposition more and more active since 1979, the 
monarchy has since then cultivated its Muslim sub- 
jects, whose vote is a valuable support. 

Bibliography: For a general survey of Nepal, see 

M. Gaborieau, Le Népal et ses populations, Brussels- 

Paris 1978. On the history and position of the 

Muslims there, there are two outstandingly impor- 

tant pieces of evidence: F. Hamilton, An account of 

the kingdom of Nepal, Edinburgh 1819, repr. Delhi 

1971; and B.H. Hodgson, Some account of the system 

of law and police as recognized in the State of Nepal, in 

JRAS, i/2 (1834), 258-79. The general body of 

sources (to be completed by the references given in 

the text of the article) are gathered together, and 
often edited for the first time, in Gaborieau, Reéctt 
d’un voyageur musulman au Tibet, Paris 1973; idem, 


Minorités musulmans dans le royaume hindou du Nepal, 
Paris 1977. For the ethnology and political evolu- 
tion of these minorites, see also Gaborieau, Muslim 
minorities in Nepal, in R. Israeli (ed.), The crescent in 
the East Islam in Asia Major, London 1982, 79-101; 
idem, Mt Brahmanes, ni Ancétres: colporteurs musulmans 
du Nepal, Paris 1992. (M. Gazorigzau) 
NERGISI, Nercisi-zApe MeHmep EFenpi (d. 
1044/1635), pre-eminent Ottoman prose stylist. 

He was born in Sarajevo, probably around 
994/1586, son of the kadi Nergis Ahmed Efendi, and 
completed his education in Istanbul, becoming a pro- 
tégé of Kaf-zade Fayd Allah Efendi (d. 1020/1611), 
from whom (and not, as in some accounts, from his 
son Kaf-zade ‘Abd al-Hayy Fa?idi Efendi) he received 
his mildzemet [q.v.]. He may have served briefly as a 
miiderris, but his principal employment was as kadi in 
various posts in Rameli, mainly in Bosnia. Following 
early appointments (during the period ca. 1022-27/ca. 
1613-18) to Gabela and Caynite, he was invited by 
Kaf-zade Fa?idi, then kadi of Salonica, to act as his 
nd@ib (early 1028/1619). On Kaf-zade’s dismissal in 
early 1029/1620, Nergisi again sought a kadilik, and 
was appointed, successively but with intervals, to 
Mostar (1030/1620-1) and shortly afterwards to Yeni 
Pazar, to Elbasan (1034/1624-5), Banjaluka 
(1038/1628-9), and Monastir (1042/1632). In 
1044/1634-5 he was appointed by Murad IV as wak‘a- 
nuwis for the Revan campaign, but died at its outset, 
near Gebze on the Gulf of Izmit, as the result of a fall 
from his horse (9 Shewwal 1044/28 March 1635). (On 
Nergisi’s career, see O.F. Akiin, Nergisi, in IA, ix, 
194-6.) 

Though a minor figure as a kadi, Nergisi was 
recognised as one of the leading prose writers of his 
day, aided by his friendship with the Kaf-zades and 
with fellow littérateurs such as Weysi and Sheykh al- 
Islam Yahya among others. His principal works fall 
into three groups: 

1. Khamse, printed Bulak 1255/1839 (once in ta‘lik 
script, once in neskh), and Istanbul 1285/1868-9. In 
chronological order of composition, these five works 
are: (i) Ghazawat-1 Mesleme (1030/1620-1), a brief 
account (attributed to Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhyi 1’-Din 
{g.v.], but generally considered spurious) of the cam- 
paign of the Umayyad general Maslama b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik [g.v.] against the Byzantines and his five sieges 
of Istanbul. The work was translated into French in 
1741 (E. Blochet, Catalogue des manuscrits turcs, Paris, 
1933 ii, 38). (ii) Kandn al-reshad, written 1033/1623-4 
as an accession gift for Murad IV. Initially a transla- 
tion of a 16th-century Persian ‘‘mirror for princes’’ 
written for Shah Muhammad Khudabanda [g.2.], the 
work was considerably expanded with Nergisi’s own 
observations on Ottoman history. (iii) Meshakk 
al-‘ushshak (1034/1624-5), originally a collection of ten 
love stories, of contemporary origin and significance, 
gee from two tales taken from the tedhkire of ‘Ashik 

elebi [g.v.]. Nergisi later re-used six of the stories in 
the Nihalistan. (iv) Iksir-i se‘dda (or Iksir-i dewlet, 
1041/1632), a translation of part of al-Ghazali’s [g. 2. ] 
Kimya? al-sa‘@da on ethics. Nergisi’s text became a 
popular Ottoman version and was separately printed 
several times. (v) Nihdlistan, (1042/1632-3, his last 
work). Containing 25 stories arranged in five sections 
(nihal = ‘‘offshoots’’), this was compiled as a collection 
of ethical, exemplary and cautionary tales intended as 
an Ottoman literary and cultural nazire to Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan and the Bahanstan of Djami [g.vv.}. Like 
Meshakk al-‘ushshak, it too is significant for the use of 
contemporary allusions. 

2. Minshe’at. Nergisi’s autograph collection of his 
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own letters (finally totalling 38) was first made for 
presentation to Sheykh al-Islam Yahya during the lat- 
ter’s first meshikhat (1031/1622-3) and later expanded 
to include letters down to 1036/1626-7 (published in 
J.R. Walsh, The Esalibii ’I-mekatib (Miinse?at) of 
Mehmed Nergist Efendi, in Archivum Ottomanicum, i 
[1969], 213-302). Manuscripts of a later collection, 
probably made by Shaykh Mehmed b. Mehmed 
Sheykhi, contain over 50 letters. 

3. al-Wasf al-kamil fi ahwal al-wazir al-“adil 
(1038/1628), an account of the exemplary character 
and deeds of Murtada Pasha as governor of Buda 
1626-8. (On the various mss. of this unpublished 
work, see A.S. Levend, Gazavat-ndmeler ve Mihaloglu 
Ali Beyin gazavat-namesi, Ankara 1956, 105-6.) 

Nergist! was also an accomplished poet, and 
renowned as a calligrapher both for his skill in the 
ta‘lik script, and for his speed of copying. 

For two centuries after his death, Nergisi was 
honoured as master of the mature Ottoman insha? 
prose, and his style was widely imitated. However, 
with the rising popularity of a simpler, more direct 
literary style in the Tanzimat era and }ater, he was 
reviled for promoting what was considered a stilted 
and unnaturally affected style, a florid elegance which 
was held to have completely sacrificed sense to sound 
in a bombastic, overladen language. In the wake of 
this extreme critical reaction, his works have become 
largely neglected. It is nonetheless accepted that his 
influence upon the development of the Ottoman insha? 
style was profound. 

Bibliography: The scanty details on Nergisi’s 
career are found mainly in his own works listed 
above; for entries (not always reliable) in Ottoman 
tedhkire and other biographical works, see the bibl. 
to O.F. Akiin’s essential article s.v. in IA, ix, 194-7. 

(CuristinE WooDHEAD) 

NESH’ET Kuyodpja StLteyMAN, an Ottoman 
poet. He was born in Edirne in 1148/1735, the son 
of the poet Ahmed Rafi‘ Efendi, then in exile; the lat- 
ter is known as Musahib-i Shahriyari. With his father, 
who had regained the sultan’s favour by writing a 
shark? which met with general approval, he came to 
Istanbul. He also accompanied his father on a journey 
to the Hidjaz, and the young Hagjqi, on his way back, 
joined the Mewlewi order in Konya. After his father’s 
death, he devoted himself to study, especially Persian, 
in order to understand the Methnewi. In Persian, 
which he came to love passionately, he attained a high 
degree of perfection, with the result that he had more 
pupils than an ordinary school in his house in Molla 
Giurani, where he taught Persian and expounded the 
Methnewi (Methnewi-kh’anlik). He enjoyed great 
prestige among the people. Later he attached himself 
to the Nakshbandi Sheykh Bursawi Emin Efendi. He 
held a fief, and therefore took part in 1182/1768 in the 
Russian campaign. He could use the sword as well as 
the pen. Nesh?et died in 1222/1807 and was buried 
outside the Top Kapu. 

He received the nom-de-plume of Negh?et from 
Djyadi. Nesh?et was a moderate poet but an admirable 
teacher. No-one would say an unkind word about 
him, and they winked at his smoking the ¢ibuk, which 
was otherwise forbidden. He wrote poetry in Turkish 
and in Persian. Many of his pupils far surpassed him, 
such as Ghalib Dede [¢.v.]. He left a Diwan, collected 
together in 1200/1785 by his pupil Pertew Efendi, 
which was printed in two parts in Balak (1252/1836), 
His Makhlas-names (about 20 in the Diwan) are distinc- 
tive in character; these are poems in which he 
bestowed epithets upon gifted pupils. In addition, he 
left writings on the Nakshbandiyye: Tufan-i ma‘rifet; 


Tardjamat al-‘ishk; Maslak al-anwér wa-manba‘ al-asrar. 
His Terdjeme-t sharh-i di-‘bayt-i Molla Djami was printed 
at Istanbul in 1263. A biography of him by Pertew 
Efendi which was continued by Emin Efendi is said to 
exist. 

Bibliography: Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanl? 
miielliflen, ii, 461; Muallim Nadji, in Megima’a, 
no. 8, 74-6; idem, ‘SOthmaénl? sha“rleri, 64-70; 
Khazine-yi funin, Istanbul 1312, ii, 230 (Eslaf); 
Thireyya, Sidjell-i Sothmani, iv, 552; Sami, Kamas 
al-a‘lam, vi, 4576, Mehmed Djelal, ‘Othmani? 
edebiyyatt niiminelert, Istanbul 1312, 263; Flagel, Die 
arabischen ... Hss. ... zu Wien, i, 686; IA, art. Nes’et 
(Fevziye Abdullah Tansel). Two of his ghazels are 
given in Fahir iz, Eski turk edebiyatinda nazim, Istan- 
bul 1966-7, i, 435-6. (TH. MENZEL) 
NESHRI (d._ before 926/1520), Ottoman 

historian. 

Neshri’s one, partially-surviving, historical work, 
the Djthdn-niima, marks a pivotal point in both the 
development and the study of Ottoman 
historiography. However, very little is known with 
certainty about its author, aside from his makhlas 
Neshri, which occurs at the end of the history in a 
kasida addressed to the reigning sultan Bayezid II 
(¢.v.]. From scanty and largely unreliable references 
by later Ottoman writers such as Lafifi, ‘Ashik 
Celebi, ‘Ali and Katib Gelebi [g.vv.], it was long 
thought that his given name was Mehmed and that he 
lived mainly in Bursa, for some time as mudemis at the 
Sultaniyye medrese. References in the Dythan-niima 
implying a personal knowledge of Bursa support the 
assumption of his residence there, and the style of his 
history suggests that he was a member of the ‘ulema?. 
Otherwise, there is nothing in the history or in other 
known contemporary sources to confirm either his 
name or his profession. A certain Neshri Hiseyn b. 
Eyne Beg mentioned in a Bursa court register of 
884/1479 may or may not be identical with the 
historian. The only explicitly personal information in 
the Dythan-niima establishes that Neshri was present in 
the Ottoman camp at the time of Mehemmed II’s 
death in 886/1481, and that his account of the subse- 
quent Janissary riots in Istanbul is based on personal 
observation. The date of his death is also uncertain, 
though it is possible that, as stated by Lafifi, he lived 
into the reign of Selim I (for biographical discussion, 
see F. Taeschner, Gthannima. Die altosmanische Chronik 
des Mevland Mehemmed Neschri, Leipzig, i, 1951, 9-14; 
M.C. Sehabeddin Tekindag, Negri, in [A, ix, 214-15; 
V.L. Ménage, Neshri’s History of the Ottomans: the sources 
and development of the text, London 1964, 1-5). 

Neshri’s Djthan-niima was originally conceived as a 
universal history in six parts, but only the last section 
is known to be extant. This consists of an introduc- 
tion, and three fabakas covering respectively the 
Oghuz Turks, the Saldjiks of Rum and the 
Ottomans; it chronicles events down to 890/1485 
(Bayezid II’s conquest of Akkerman), and concludes 
with a list of the principal viziers and holy men of the 
Ottoman period, followed by the dedication to 
Bayezid II. The style is a relatively straightforward 
Ottoman prose. The work was probably completed 
between 892/1487 and Rabi‘ II 898/February 1493 
(Ménage, Neshri’s History, 9). Neshri’s sources are not 
named in the text, but for the Ottoman period appear 
to have been principally ‘Ashik-pasha-zade’s history, 
a chronological list, takwim, of the mid-15th century, 
and an anonymous chronicle of the late 15th century 
(P. Wittek, Zum Quellenproblem der dltesten osmanischen 
Chroniken (mit Auszugen aus Nesri), in MOG, i [1921-2], 
77-150; Ménage, op. cit., 10-19). The Dythan-niima 
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thus amalgamates the three principal Ottoman 
historiographical traditions then existing (H. inalak, 
The rise of Ottoman historiography, in B. Lewis and P.M. 
Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle East, London 1962, 
152-67; Ménage, The beginnings of Ottoman 
historiography, in Lewis and Holt (eds.),.op. ctt., 168- 
79). The Dythan-niima became a principal source for 
many later Ottoman historians (e.g. Idris Bidlisi, Sa‘d 
al-Din, ‘Ali, Solak-zide and Munedjdjim-bashi 
[g.vv.]), and thus had a major influence upon subse- 
quent interpretations of early Ottoman history. It was 
also one of the main sources used in Leunclavius’s 
Historiae Musulmanae Turcorum ... libri xviti, Frankfurt 
1591, and so entered into European writing on the 
Ottomans (Ménage, Neshri’s History, 31-40, on the 
“Codex Hanivaldus’’). 

The Djthan-niima has been published twice, once in 
facsimile (F. Taeschner, Gihdnniima ..., i {Codex 
Menzel], 1951, ii [Codex Manisa], 1955), and once as 
an edition with modern Turkish transcription (F.R. 
Unat and M.A. Koymen (eds.), Mehmed Negri: Kitab-i 
Cihan-niima, Negri tarthi, i, Ankara 1949, ii, Ankara 
1957). 

Bibliography: In addition to works mentioned 
above, see F. Babinger, GOW, 38-9; F. Ank, 
Onbesinct aser tarthgilerinden Nesri’nin hayats ve eserlert 
Istanbul 1936; F. Taeschner, Negri tarthi elyaztlart 
uizerine arastirmalar, in Belleten, xv (1951), 497-505. 

a (CuristinE WooDHEAD) 

NESIMI, Seyvyip ‘IMAp AL-Din, known as Nesimi, 
an early Ottoman poet and mystic, believed to 
have come from Nesim near Baghdad, whence his 
name. As a place of this name no longer exists, it is 
not certain whether the /akab should not be derived 
simply from nasim ‘‘zephyr, breath of wind’’. That 
Nesimi was of Turkoman origin seems to be fairly cer- 
tain, although the ‘‘Seyyid’’ before his name also 
points to Arab blood. Turkish was as familiar to him 
as Persian, for he wrote in both languages. Arabic 
poems are also ascribed to him. Little is known of his 
life; part of it fell in the reign of Murad I (761- 
91/1360-89), as his biographers tell us. He was at first 
a member of the school of Shaykh Shibli (247- 
334/861-945), but about 804/1401 he became an 
enthusiastic follower of Fadl Allah Hurdafi {g.v.], with 
whom he was undoubtedly personally acquainted. He 
championed the views of his master with ardour and 
at the risk of his life. The poet Refi‘i, author 
(811/1408) of the Besharet-name (copies in London, cf. 
Rieu, Cat., 164-5, and Vienna, cf. Fliigel, Katal., 461, 
462, two mss.; the second more complete), and 
presumably a Gendj-name (in Vienna, cf. Fligel, Kat., 
i, 720) was his pupil. A certain Shah Khandan who 
was a dervish mystic is mentioned as his full brother. 
Nesimi met a cruel death in 820/1417-18 at Aleppo, 
where he was flayed for his heretical poems, on a fetwa 
of the extremely fanatical muftz. He is considered the 
greatest poet and preacher of the Hurifi sect. 

His work consists of two collections of poems, one 
of which, the rarer, is in Persian and the other in 
Turkish. The Turkish Diwan consists of 250-300 
ghazels and about 150 quatrains, but the existing mss. 
differ considerably from the printed edition (Istanbul 
1298/1881). No scholarly edition has so far been 
undertaken, but a study of his vocabulary is given by 
Jahangir Gahramanov, Nasimi divanynyn lekstkasy, 
Baku 1970. The Persian Diwan has been edited by 
Muhammad Rida Mar‘ashi, Khurshid-i Darband. 
Diwan-i ‘Imad al-Din Nasimi, Tehran 1370 Sh./1991. 
Nesimi’s spiritual influence on the dervish system of 
the earlier Ottoman empire was considerable. The 
pro-‘Alid guilds, in particular, honour Nesimi as one 


of their masters, testimony to whose far-reaching 
influence is found even in the earlier European 
travellers like Giov. Antonio Menavino (ca. 1540; cf. 
F. Babinger, in Js/., xi. 19, n. 1, from which it is evi- 
dent that Nicolas de Nicolay copied him and therefore 
cannot be regarded as an independent source, as 
Gibb, HOP, i, 356-7, thought) and Sir Paul Ricaut 
(17th century; cf. Gibb, HOP, i, 357 ff.). Nesimi’s 
importance as a poet and mystic can only be estimated 
and realised in connection with a thorough study of 
the older Hurdff texts, among which a most important 
one is that mentioned but not recognised by W. 
Pertsch, Pers. Handschr. Berlin, 264-5, no. 221, by 
Sayyid SAIi al-A‘la (d. 822/1419) because it might 
show the connection of the Huriifiyya with the 
Bektashiyya. Nesimi’s poems were made popular in 
earlier times, especially by the wandering Kalendar 
dervishes [see KALANDARIYYA] and were known to 
everyone. 

Bibliography: Gibb, HOP, i, 343 ff.; J. von 
Hammer, GOD, i, 124-5; Abdilbaki Gélpimarh, 
Nesimi-Usuli-Ruhi, Istanbul 1953; Kathleen Burrill, 
The quatrains of Nesimi, The Hague 1972. IA, art. 
s.v. (Gélpinarli); also the Ottoman biographers of 
poets who, however, contribute practically nothing 
to the life history of Nesimi. Some examples of his 
work are given in Fahir Iz, Eskt tirk edebiyatinda 
nazim, Istanbul 1966-7, i, 154-6, 522-6. 

7 (F. BaBincER*) 

NEW‘, YauyaA s. Pir ‘ALi B. Nasty, an 
Ottoman theologian and poet, with the nom de 
plume (makhlas) of New‘i, was born in Malghara [see 
MALKaRA] (Rumelia), the son of Shaykh Pir ‘Ali, in 
940/1533. Up to his tenth year he was taught by his 
learned father and then became a pupil of Karamani- 
zade Mehmed Efendi. His fellow pupils were the poet 
Baki [g.v.] and Sa‘d al-Din, the famous historian 
{g.v.]. He was an intimate friend of the former. He 
joined the ‘ulama?, became miiderris of Gallipoli in 
973/1565 and after filling several other offices became 
a teacher in the Medrese of Mihr u M4h Sultan [g.v.]. 
In 998/1598 he was appointed Kadi of Baghdad, but 
before he could take up office, Sultan Murad II 
appointed him tutor to his son Mustafa and to the 
princes Bayezid, ‘Othman and ‘Abd Allah. When 
after Murad III’s death (1003/1595) the usual 
slaughter of the princes deprived him of all his 
charges, he retired completely from public life and 
lived on a pension granted him by the new sultan. He 
died at Istanbul in Dhu ’1]-Ka‘da 1007/June 1599 and 
was buried in the court of the Sheykh Wefa? mosque. 
His son was New‘i-zade SAta’i [g.v. ]. 

New‘SI was a man of great learning, and his 
encyclopedic knowledge was most clearly revealed in 
the best-known of his works, the Nataidj al-funiun wa- 
mahdsin al-mutin, in which he surveyed the twelve 
most important branches of learning; on it see [J. von 
Hammer] Encyklopadische Ubersicht der Wissenschaften des 
Ortents, part i, Leipzig 1804, 22 ff., and the German 
translation of the story of Shadan and Beshir, ibid. , 24 
ff., which forms the concluding section of this work. 
Bursali Mehmed Tahir gives a list of other prose 
works in his ‘Othmanli muellifleri, iii, 437-8, with 
references to the libraries in which they are. In poetry, 
New‘i imitated the style of his contemporary Baki 
without however reaching his level. His poems which 
were collected in a scarce Diwan (ms. in Istanbul, 
Hamidiyye library), lack ease and betray too readily 
the learned author who frequently makes his work dif- 
ficult to understand with unusual words and obscure 
allusions. He tried his skill in different forms of verse, 
the kasida, ghazel and methnewi, without however 
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attaining popularity in any one of them. His fame as 
a poet was completely overshadowed by that of his 
contemporary and friend Baki. New‘i’s high position 
as an author he owes to his learned work, particularly 
the already-mentioned encyclopaedia, which was very 
popular, as is evident from the numerous mss. still in 
existence in European collections (e.g. Berlin, 
Bologna, Dresden, Leiden, London [3 copies], Upp- 
sala, Vienna). A Siileyman-name by him (Paris, Bib. 
Nat., cod. reg. 44, Cat. no. 308 und F. Babinger, 
GOW, 76) does not seem to be mentioned by his 
biographers. His son New‘i-zade ‘A{a’i wrote a very 
full life of him (418-27 of the dhayl to Tashképriizade’s 
work), mentioning that he wrote over 30 risales on 
kalam, fikh, ‘aka?id, manjik, tasawwuf, etc. 
Bibliography: Mehmed Thireyya, Stdjll-1 

“othmani, iv, 634; Von Hammer, GOD, iii, 108; 

Gibb, HOP, iii, 171 ff.; Hadjdji Khalifa, Fedhleke, i, 

120 ff., also the biographies of poets by Kinali-zade 

and ‘Ahdi; Brockelmann, II?, 587-8, S II, 658; [4 

s.v. (Abdiilkadir Karahan). (F. BaBINcER) 

NEW‘I-ZADE [see ‘ata’1}. 

NEWRES, the names of two Ottoman poets. 

1. ‘App at-RazzAx, known as Newres, or more 
accurately, Newres-i Kadim, ‘‘Newres the Elder’’, to 
distinguish him from ‘Othman Newres {see below], 
came from Kirkik in northern ‘Irak and was probably 
of Kurdish origin. He seems, however, to have come 
to Istanbul at an early age to prosecute his studies. 
Here he became a miiderris but in the year 1159/1746 
entered upon a legal career. According to the Sidjill-: 
‘othmani, he held the office of kad? in Sarajevo and 
Kitahya. His sharp tongue, which found particular 
expression in daring and malicious chronograms 
(tawarikh), earned him banishment to Rethymno 
(Crete) along with the poet Hashmet and then to 
Bursa; he was later, according to Wasif ( Ta’rikh, 211), 
sent back to Kitahya. In any case, he died in Bursa 
in Shawwal 1175/May 1762 and was buried in the 
cemetery opposite the entrance to the mosque of Pir 
Uftade Mehmed, the founder of the order of the 
Djalwatiyya. ‘Abd al-Razzak Newres composed a 
Diwan in Persian and Turkish (printed Istanbul 1290 
and probably 1304), and also a history of the war with 
Nadir Shah in 1143/1730 in which he took part on the 
staff of Hekim-Oghlu ‘Ali Pasha. The little book 
called Tebriziyye-i Hekim-Oghlu ‘Ali Pasha is written in 
ornate language and is of no historical value. The fair 
copy in the author’s hand is preserved in the Berlin 
Staatsbibliothek (Cod. Or. 8°, 2186). Newres also 
enjoyed the reputation of being a distinguished 
munshi?, Excerpts from his insha? are given by J. von 
Hammer in his GOR, ix, 643-4. His Diwan is called 
Mabéligh al-hikam, which gives the year 1172/1758 for 
its completion (cf., however, a similarly titled work in 
Vienna: Fligel, Cat., iii, 486, no. 1991). 

Bibliography: See F. Babinger, GOW, 294-5, 

with further references; von Hammer, GOD, iv, 

321-7; Gibb, HOP, iv, 133-9, vi, 287-90; IA art s.v. 

(Omer Faruk Akin). 

2. “OTHMAN, called Newres or, to distinguish him 
from his older namesake, Newres-i Djedid, came from 
Chios. He held several military posts in the capital 
and died there in 1293/1876 in retirement. He is 
buried in the Karadja Ahmed cemetery in Uskidar. 
His collected poems have been twice printed at Istan- 
bul in 1257 and in 1290 (by Yusuf Kamil Pasha) 
(Diwan-i ‘Othman Newres). In 1302 there was published 
at the suggestion of ‘Abd al-Karim Nadir Pasha in 
Istanbul under the title Ether-: nadir specimens of his 
prose and verse. A Turkish translation of the Gulistan 
of Sa‘di [¢.v.] by him exists in ms. ‘Othman Newres 


had a very thorough command of the three languages 
of Islam and wrote poetry in all three. 

Bibliography: Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanli 
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Abduilah Tansel). (F. BaBincER) 

NEWROKOP, Nevrokop, a town in south- 
western Bulgaria, in Ottoman times (ca. 1380-1912) 
chef-lieu of a kadilik of the sandjak of Siroz (Serres) and 
a centre of Islamic life of considerable importance. 
Nevrokop is situated in a wide plain (30x 10 km) 
between the Rhodopes and Pirin Mountains, at an 
altitude of 565 m, 20 km to the north of the present 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier. The river Mesta (Kara Su), 
whose valley constitutes the only traffic artery of any 
importance, passes the town a few kilometres to the 
east. 

Nevrokop is the indirect successor of the ancient 
town of Nicopolis ad Mestum, whose ruins are 
situated 9 km to the east of the town, opposite the 
river. The Notitiae Episcopatuum mention this town as 
the seat of an archbishopric until] the 11th century. 
Near the present town of Nevrokop, the ruins of a 9th- 
10th century castle and a settlement have been found, 
which are the more direct forerunner of the present 
town. The district in which Nevrokop is situated must 
have been conquered by the Ottomans between 1374 
and 1383 (capture of the nearby key-fortresses of 
Drama and Serres; see siRoz). With the capture of the 
Nevrokop valley and that of Razlog more to the north- 
west, connection could be made with the Thracian 
plain around Filibe (Plovdiv), by following the upper 
course of the Mesta and then across a low pass to the 
valley of Gepino, which is in direct communication 
with Thrace, which was in Ottoman hands since the 
late 1360s. The town is first mentioned with its pres- 
ent name in the Ottoman Tahrir defter Mal. no. 525 
from 1445, in which it is described as a large Christian 
village numbering 137 households. With ca. 600 
inhabitants, it was by far and wide the largest settle- 
ment in the area. After this date, Nevrokop was to 
develop rapidly and in a century changed into a 
predominantly Muslim town. The Tahrir T.D. 3 from 
1453-4 has Nevrokop with 265 Christian and twelve 
Muslim households, or roughly 1250 inhabitants. 
Great changes occured in the interval 1454-1517, 
when Muslim civilians came to settle in the town, and 
Yuriks from Anatolia by way of the Aegean plains 
settled in or next to many formerly entirely Christian 
Bulgarian villages. The Tahrir T.D. 70, of which the 
actual census was taken in 1517, mentions Nevrokop 
as a town, containing 167 Muslim households and 319 
households of Christians, or ca. 2070 inhabitants. The 
settlement, which in 1454 was only 4% Muslim now 
had 34% Muslims. Further rapid expansion is shown 
by the register T.D. 167 from 1529. By then the 
Muslims had gone up to 281 households and the 
Christians to 385. This gives a town of almost 4000 
inhabitants, of which 42% was Muslim. The Tahrir of 
1569/79 (KuK 194, Ankara) shows a different pat- 
tern. In the 40 years after 1529, the positions are 
reversed. The Muslims had grown slowly, to 318 
households whilst the Christians had declined sharply, 
to 186 households. In the interval, some Islamisation 
of the local population must have taken place. The 
1569-70 register shows that 14% of the Muslim 
households were of convert origin. This suggest that 
besides conversion, immigration must have played an 
important role. The outcome of these movements was 
that the population of the town was now composed of 
63% Muslims. The number of mahalles also show the 
reversal of the pattern: in 1529 5 Muslim mahalles and 
13 Christian mahalles, in 1569 13 Muslim mahalles and 
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6 of Christians. The transformation of Nevrokop from 
a Christian village into a predominantly Muslim town 
was stimulated by the erection of a monumental 
domed mosque and a school by Mehmed Bey, son of 
the Beylerbey of Rumeli, Dayi Karata Pasha. The lat- 
ter died in 1456 before Belgrade. His son Mehmed 
must have erected his buildings in Nevrokop in the 
1480s or 1490s, to which the stylistic features point. 
Shortly before his death in 1512, the favourite of 
Sultan Bayezid II, Kodja Mustafa Pasha, founded 
another important mosque in Nevrokop, as well as a 
school and a hammam. The 1529 Tahrir mentions both 
buildings, as well as the fact that their founders were 
dead (merhum), and adds a mesgjid of Dawidli. The 
register also mentions that Mehmed Bey had con- 
structed a bridge over the Kara Su and had allotted 
the yearly rent of 10 watermills in Nevrokop and 
Drama, 50 shops and rooms in Selanik and some 
important urban property in Filibe, totalling 57,000 
akées, for the upkeep of his foundations. The buildings 
of Kodja Mustafa Pasha in Nevrokop were financed 
by his enormous ewkaf in many places in Rumeli. 
These included also five villages in the kada? of 
Nevrokop. An order in the Muhimme defter 6 from 
Shewwal 972/May 1565 discusses the problems of 
erecting a mosque and a musalla on orders of Sultan 
Siileyman for the memory of his son Shehzade 
Mehmed . The Tahrir of 1569-70 gives other informa- 
tion on the growing importance of Nevrokop as an 
Islamic centre. In that year there were three Friday 
mosques and seven mesdjids. The register mentions 12 
imams in the town and 14 muezzins besides four 
school teachers and a large number of craftsman, both 
Muslim and Christian (hatters, tanners, shoemakers, 
soapmakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, quiltmakers, 
goldsmiths). 

In the villages of the kada? of Nevrokop a similar 
process of slow Islamisation can be observed. Accord- 
ing to the 1445 Tahrir, the entire district numbered 
not a single Muslim. An isolated few are mentioned 
in 1453-4, but by 1529, 13% of the rural population 
was Muslim and some 28% in 1569-70. This process 
had the same two aspects as in the town: settlement of 
a substantial number of Turkish (Yurik) settlers after 
1517, secondly a creeping process of Islamisation of a 
part of the rural, Bulgarian-speaking population. By 
1900 the entire kada? of Nevrokop, with 123 villages, 
numbered 12,500 Turkish-speaking Muslims, 26,960 
Bulgarian-speaking Muslims (Pomaks) and 35,310 
Bulgarian Christians, the latter including some 
Greek-orientated Vlachs. These numbers show that 
Islam in the western Rhodope resulted from a slow 
process of colonisation and an even slower process of 
Islamisation, instead of being the result of one violent, 
government-ordered, campaign of mass Islamisation, 
which is supposed to have taken place in the second 
half of the 11th/17th century under the Képrili 
administration. This last-mentioned viewpoint is 
usually taken in the Bulgarian historiography. 

A 16th century list of bishoprics belonging to the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Constantinople men- 
tions a ‘‘see of Nikopolis, that is Nevrokop’’, but 
names of bishops of Nevrokop are only known since 
1622. 

In the 17th century the expansion of the town must 
have slowed down. Katib Celebi mentions Nevrokop 
as the seat of a kadilik and noted the presence of rich 
iron mines near the town. The official list of kadiliks 
of 1078/1667-8 has Nevrokop in the fourth rank of the 
twelve ranks of kadiliks of Rumeli, which illustrates its 
importance. The most detailed description of 
Ottoman Nevrokop is given in vol. viii of the Seyahat- 





name of Ewliya Celebi, although the town appears 
under the wrong name of Vetrine (modern Neon 
Petritsi in Greece), which is historically and geo- 
graphically impossible, since it never was a kada@? cen- 
tre. Ewliya called the town large and fine, with many 
mosques, dervish tekkes, khans, hammams, schools and 
very beautiful houses and the seat of an elaborate pro- 
vincial administration. In the 18th century, the town 
must have grown slowly. In 1847 the traveller 
Viquesnel saw a thousand houses (in 1569, 500), 
inhabited by Turks and a few Greeks and Bulgarians. 
He saw 12 minarets and a fairly large bazaar with 
many khans and coffee shops. In 1809-11 the Christian 
community of Nevrokop had constructed the small 
church of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel. In 
1833-41 they built the large and monumental church 
of the Holy Virgin, expression of the changed condi- 
tions under the Tanzimat. In the 1820s, the last great 
domed mosque of the town was built, of which only 
old photographs remain. The Salndme of the wilayet of 
Selanik of 1324/1906-7 mentions that the town had 20 
mahalles with 1,432 houses, 598 shops, 12 Friday mos- 
ques, four mesdjids, two churches and no less than 
eight tekkes, pointing to a well-developed Islamic life. 
Besides this, there were seven schools for Muslims 
and two for Christians. A Greek source from 1908 
mentions that the town had 5,900 inhabitants: 3,865 
Turks, 490 Muslim Gipsies, 595 Christians belonging 
to the Greek Orthodox church and 900 Christians 
belonging to the Bulgarian Exarchate. The same 
source mentions that the population of the kada? of 
Nevrokop was in majority Muslim, sc. 51,000 of the 
83,000 inhabitants (=61%). The Salndme of 
1303/1885-6) gives slightly lower numbers but has the 
same percentage of Muslims. The statistics of 
Verkovié and Kantev give 55% and 53% respect- 
ively, with slightly varying numbers. 

The Bulgarian conquest of 1912, during the Balkan 
Wars, led to a mass exodus of the Muslim population 
of the town and, to a lesser extent, of the villages. 
Their place was immediately taken by Bulgarian 
refugees from the kada’s of Drama and Serres, which 
had been conquered by the Greek army and were to 
remain part of the enlarged Greek state. The 
Bulgarian census of 1926 shows these changes clearly. 
By then the town numbered 1,057 Muslim 
inhabitants, but the number of Bulgarians stood as 
high as 5,882. The 1934 census show that the new 
trend continued: 824 Muslim and 7,726 Christian 
inhabitants. After 1912 the mosques, tekkes and ham- 
mams disappeared one after the other. The oldest 
mosque of the town, that of Mehmed Bey ben Karata 
Pasha, was the last to be given up. It still stands as a 
ruin (1990). Apart from a few Muslim Gypsy 
families, Islam has disappeared from Nevrokop, 
which after 1912 was rebuilt in a new fashion. In the 
late 1960s, culminating in the events of 1973, the 
Pomak population of the mountain villages of the 
Nevrokop district was put under heavy pressure when 
the Communist government tried to ‘‘lead them back 
into the Bulgarian nation’’ with help of the army units 
using poison gas. After the opposition had been 
broken, large sections of the Pomaks were deported to 
northern Bulgaria, given other names and scattered 
among purely Christian Bulgarian villages. After the 
end of Communist rule, many returned to their native 
homes, reverting to their simple Islamic community 
life. After their ordeal, they decided to identify com- 
pletely with Turkish Islam, learning to speak Turkish 
instead of Bulgarian and identifying themselves as 
descendants of the Bulgarised Peteneg and Kuman 
settlers in the Rhodope to which the 12th-13th century 
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Byzantine sources refer. This process is now in full 
swing. The restoration of Islamic life to the Nevrokop 
villages has been seen in the large-scale rebuilding 
during 1991-2 of the mosques of the district destroyed 
in the assimilation campaign of 1985. 

Nevrokop, which in 1978 rose to 17,805 
inhabitants, saw its name changed to Goce Deléev (in 
1950). Ottoman Nevrokop was the native town of 
some Ottoman men of letters. Among them is the very 
learned poet Ra‘na Mustafa Efendi, a Nakshbendi 
dervish and for long in the service of Muhammad ‘Ali 
of Egypt. He died in 1248/1832-3 in his native 
Nevrokop. It was very probably this man who con- 
structed the last domed mosque in the town, showing 
close similarity with the buildings of Muhammed ‘Ali 
in Kavalla (erected 1818-1821). Of more importance 
is Zuhri Ahmed Efendi, the founder of the Zuhriyye 
branch of the Khalwetiyye order. Zihri Efendi died in 
Selanik/Thessaloniki in 1165/1751-2 and was buried 
in the tekke which he had himself founded in that city. 
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unpublished. (M. Kiet) 

NEWSHEHIR, modern Turkish Nevsehir, a 
town of central Anatolia in the Cappadocia of 
classical antiquity. It lies 60 km/40 miles to the west 
of Kayseri [see KaysarRtyya] and 13 km/9 miles south 
of the Kizil Irmak river {q.v.] at an altitude of approx. 
1,180 m/3,600 feet (lat. 38° 38’ N., long. 34° 43’ 
E.). It is now the chef-lieu of an i/ or province of the 
same name; in 1970 the town had a population of 
57,556 and the i one of 231,873. 

The Newshehir region was in the 6th to 9th cen- 
turies AD known for its monastic caves, and became 
a frontier region during the Arab invasions. The 
inhabitants protected themselves by digging 
underground refuges into the soft tuff; these consisted 
of several floors, with tables and benches, water sup- 
ply and cooking hearths. Often special arrangements 
prevented the smoke from escaping in times of 
danger, and thus betraying the hiding place. Most of 
these ‘‘underground cities’’ were discovered only in 
the 1950s, and little is known about them from written 
sources. The largest such shelters are located in 
Kaymakh and Derinkuyu (Melegibi in 10th/16th 
century Ottoman sources), within the modern pro- 
vince of Nevsehir. 

Until the Grand Vizierate of Ibrahim Pasha 
Newshehirli (killed in 1143/1730 [9.v.]), the settle- 
ment called Nevsehir today was known as the village 
of Mushkara, located in the judicial district (kada@) of 
Urgiib. The latter sada was sometimes included in the 
sangjak of Nigde and at other times in that of Kayseri. 
Ibrahim Pasha, who was born in Mushkara, elevated 


it to the status of a town and renamed it Newshehir. 
He established a foundation, consisting of a mosque, 
library, medrese, and ‘imdret, and associated with it 
were shops and an official residence for the foundation 
administrator. Ibrahim Pasha also had the small 
Saldjak fortress on the hilltop overlooking the settle- 
ment restored. The foundation inscriptions were com- 
posed by the major Istanbul poets of the time, among 
whom Ibrahim Pasha organised a competition 
explicitly for this purpose. Seyyid Wehbi’s, Nedim’s 
and ‘Asim’s inscriptions have been published (by 
Ahmed Refik, 1340/1921-22). These texts emphasise 
that the Grand Vizier owed everything to his master 
the Sultan (Ahmed III f[9.v.]), but also glorify the 
founder: one of them even contains his elaborate cur- 
riculum vitae. 

Among the architects of the kiilltyye, we know a 
Sargis Khalfa, who supervised the construction pro- 
cess. Ibrahim Pasha also involved the Chief Architect 
Mehmed Agha, ordering him to send some of his 
junior colleagues to visit the Mustafa Pasha mosque 
in Gebze and other important vizierial mosques of 
western Anatolia. The architects were enjoined to 
study the aesthetic appearance of the buildings and 
also construction details, bringing back drawings for 
the Grand Vizier’s inspection. The latter apparently 
reserved for himself the ultimate decision, and, taking 
an eclectic approach, consciously modelled his foun- 
dation on the buildings put up by 10th/i6th century 
Grand Viziers. 

As 12th/18th century Anatolia was only sparsely 
inhabited, many of the measures designed to further 
Newshehir were to the detriment of nearby Urgub. 
The seat of the district kadi was moved from Urgub to 
Newshehir, and so was the market; in spite of the 
distances involved, Urgiib residents were ordered to 
henceforth conduct their business in Newshehir. 
Wealthy people recently settled in Kayseri were 
ordered to move to Newshehir, and to ensure a stable 
urban population, well-to-do residents of the new 
town were forbidden to move their families to Istan- 
bul; 800 families of central Anatolian nomads were 
also to settle in Newshehir. Scrub land was assigned 
to the townsmen which they could convert into 
gardens and vineyards, and they were also granted the 
land of certain abandoned villages for farming and 
pasture. In the early 12th/18th century, the urban 
population must have been a few thousands. 

In the 13th/19th century, Newshehir was a small 
town in the sandjak of Nigde, in majority inhabited by 
Muslims, but with an active community of Tur- 
cophone Orthodox Christians. Out of 17,660 
townsmen in 1316-17/1899, 10,972 were Muslims 
and 6,080 Orthodox. Grape cultivation and wine- 
making constituted one of the region’s principal 
economic activities. The exchange of populations 
which followed the war between Greece and Turkey 
(1923) resulted in a decline of the vineyards, as the 
new settlers from Thrace were not familiar with 
viticulture. However as natural conditions (low rain- 
fall, frosts in spring and fall) limited agricultural 
options, raisin and wine production soon resumed. 

Down to the present day, the Newshehir district has 
remained an agricultural region. In 1978, 78.6% of 
the economically-active population was employed in 
agriculture (1965: 86.2%, 1955: 87.6%). The pro- 
ductivity of many agricultural enterprises is low, due 
to limited investment in erosion control, irrigation 
and seed selection. The employment of tractors and 
the cultivation of sugar beet and potatoes on irrigated 
land have, however, become sufficiently widespread 
to push down the demand for family labour. This 
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Mosque of Mehmed Bey ibn Karadja Pasha, ca. 1490. Onl 
(Photo: Arch. Julii Farkov, 1992) 


y surviving Ottoman building in Nevrokop. 
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decrease particularly affects women; while in 1965, 
46% of the labour force consisted of women, by 1975 
this percentage had dropped to 41%. Since oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing (cotton textiles, wine- 
production, food processing) are also limited, out- 
migration is widespread. In spite of a high birthrate, 
the district’s population has recently declined. 

From the 1960s onwards, tourism has become a 
significant source of gain, as both Turkish holiday- 
makers and foreign tourists have visited the cave chur- 
ches of Géreme, the ‘‘underground cities’’ of 
Derinkuyu and Kaymakh and the extraordinary tuff 
formations of this volcanic landscape. In 1982, the 
district recorded 50,000 Turkish and 82,000 foreign 
visitors, who have given a boost to retail trade, 
transportation and the manufacture of objets d’art from 
locally available agate. However, to date this injection 
of capital has had only a limited impact upon the 
region, as the owners usually prefer to invest in other 
parts of the country. 

In the cultural life of the region, the former main 
lodge (zdwiye) of the Bektashi order of dervishes once 
again has a role to play. The complex (located in the 
town of Hacibektas, if of Nevsehir) contains the 
mausolea of Hadjdji Bektash and Balim Sultan, con- 
structed in the 9th/15th and 10th/16th centuries, as 
well as a meeting room and an elaborate domed kit- 
chen. In the latter there is a large kettle, which an 
inscription identifies as a Janissary gift. A silver door 
was donated by an 11th/17th century governor of 
Kirshehir [g.v.]. After the abolition of all dervish 
orders in 1925, the complex was allowed to 
deteriorate; but once a museum had been established, 
largely through community efforts, the building was 
restored and local residents voluntarily returned 
many former possessions of the lodge. Now the town 
of Hacibektas hosts an annual cultural festival. It is 
attended by a large number of Alevt families, who 
combine a visit to the shrine with attendance at con- 
certs and recitals of a more secular nature. 
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NICOBARS, the name of a group of nineteen 
islands in the Indian Ocean, to the south of the Bay 
of Bengal and lying between lats. 6°40’ and 9°20’ 
N.; the largest southernmost of them, Great Nicobar, 
is 190 km/120 miles to the northwest of the northern 
tip of Sumatra. Their area is 1,953 km?/627 sq. miles. 
The Arabic geographers place them at 15 days’ 
voyage from Sarandib ( = Ceylon ) and 6 days’ voyage 
from Kalah (q.v.] (= probably in the Malacca penin- 
sula or, less probably, at Kedah). 

The Nicobar Islands appear in Arabic travel and 
geographical literature as early as the AkAbar al-Sin wa 
*l-Hind (237/851), ed. and tr. J. Sauvaget, Relation de 
la Chine et de l’Inde, Paris 1948, § 7, text and tr. 5, 
comm. 38-9 (Landjabalus, linked here with Andaman, 
i.e. the Andaman Islands to the north, whose 
inhabitants are described as dark-skinned and can- 
nibals); Ibn Khurradadhbih, 66 (Alankabalis); al- 
Mas‘idi, Muriidj al-dhahab, i, 338-9 =§ 372 (Lan- 
djabalis), Buzurg b. Shahriyar, K. ‘Adja°ib al-Hind 


(first half of the 4th/10th century), tr. G.S.P. 
Freeman-Grenville. The book of the wonders of India, 
London 1981, § 81, pp. 74-5 (Ladjbalus). The forms 
Lankabalus/Landjabalas, etc., became the standard 
renderings for the Islands, appearing e.g. some two 
centuries later in al-Idrisi’s text and on his map, with 
the distances mentioned above for the Nicobars’ 
distance from Ceylon and the Malay peninsula (tr. S. 
Magbul Ahmad, India and the neighbouring territories in 
the Kitab Nuzhat al-mushtaq ..., §§ 42-5, 48, tr. 32-3, 
34, comm. 117-18). As characteristics of the islands’ 
people are mentioned their unintelligible language (in 
fact, the Nicobarese languages are of the Austro- 
Asiatic family, either a branch of the Mon-Khmer 
group or a separate branch, in any case 
demonstrating older ethnic connections with South- 
East Asia and Indonesia); their white skins and 
nakedness; their hospitableness; and their trading of 
ambergris and coconuts for iron by means of dumb 
barter with the voyagers who called there en route 
from Ceylon to China; their diet of coconuts, freshly- 
caught fish, bananas, etc. (see the above references, 
plus Hudid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, § 4.10, p. 57, 
comm. 188; Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zaman b. Tahir Mar- 
vazi on China, the Turks and India, London 1942, ch. xv, 
§ 10, tr. 57-8, comm. 158-9). 

Various explanations have been proffered for the 
name of the islands. Sauvaget, op. cit., comm. 38, 
cited a Chinese phrase Jlang-p’o-lu-seu, denoting 
western Sumatra, as the original of the Arabic form, 
though this seems less likely. Minorsky cited an ety- 
mology from Janka ‘‘island’’ + Balis = Baros on the 
southwestern coast of Sumatra, cf. Hudid al-‘alam, 
§ 4.8, p. 57, comm. 187, but as more probable al- 
Nankabar or Nakavvar> Nicobar ‘‘the naked’’ (Sharaf 
al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi, comm. 158-9). Certainly, on 
the Catalan Map of 1375 we have the Insulae Nudorum. 

Marco Polo briefly mentions the island which he 
calls Necuvaran as being about 150 miles north of 
Sumatra (Sir Henry Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo 
the Venetian, London 1871, ii, 248-50), but there is 
much more detail on the island of Nicoveran in the 
account of the voyages of Friar Odoric of Pordenone 
(1316-30), who travelled from the Coromandel coast 
to Sumatra en route for China (Yule and H. Cordier, 
Cathay and the way thither, Cambridge 1915, ii, 248-50, 
describing the inhabitants as having dogs’ faces 
(Cinocofult), a detail more often attached to the 
Andaman islanders). 

In more recent times, the Nicobars were probably 
visited by Portuguese missionaries, but in 1756 Den- 
mark took them over as a colony affiliated to their 
trading factory at Tranquebar on the Coromandel 
coast. In 1848 the Danes formally relinquished 
sovereignty, and in 1869 Britain took formal posses- 
sion of them. After an occupation by the Japanese 
1942-5, the Nicobars passed in 1947 to India and are 
now part of the Union Territory of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, with the seat of the Lieutenant- 
Governor at Port Blair in the Andamans. The popula- 
tion of the Nicobars (1961 census) is 14,563. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
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(C.E. Boswortu) 

NIFFAR, Nurrar, a ruined site, ancient Nip- 
pur, in southern ‘Irak, situated in lat. 32°7’ N. and 
long. 45°10’ E., now in the diwé or province of al- 
Kadisiyya; close by lies the Kh6r al-‘Afak. 

The site is very extensive. Rising 20 m above the 
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plain, it has proved to be one of the earliest cities to 
have developed in the region. Even before neighbour- 
ing Uruk and Akkad became political centres in the 
last centuries of the third millennium Nippur seems to 
have been a religious centre for the independent com- 
munities, no doubt because, according to the 
Sumerian version of the Flood Story, man was first 
created at Nippur. So it was here that Ur-Nammu, 
king of Ur built the temple for Enlil, the god of 
storms, with its great ziggurat. The associated library 
is one of the richest sources for Sumerian literature 
even though so many of the original documents have 
been lost; much of what remains was preserved 
accidentally since the clay documents were used as fill 
for the walls of later houses. A beautifully decorated 
chlorite vessel with a cat-like figure in conflict with a 
snake has been described as a representation of 
Inanna (Ishtar). When Layard visited the site in 1854 
he was overcome by its appearance, and from 1889- 
1900 an American excavation under the supervision 
of J.P. Peters (University of Pennsylvania) carried out 
the first thorough study of the site. More recent 
excavations have been conducted by McGown 
(University of Chicago). It was being built on up to 
the Parthian period. But what Peters described as 
“Parthian columns’’ still standing when he was at the 
site had disappeared by 1948 when the Chicago team 
were there. The site is particularly suited to new 
historical assessments, as evidenced by the work of 
Stone, who integrates linguistic, archaeological and 
anthropological material in her study. In an unusual 
Akkadian satirical poem a poor man from Nippur, 
who has been oppressed by the mayor of his town, is 
able by his guile to humiliate his oppressor; this may 
well reflect the attitude of contemporary society to the 
place, for Nippur is often mentioned in lists of places 
that are excused the taxation burdens imposed on 
other towns. 

Nippur was also an inhabited place in Muslim 
times; for example, we find it mentioned in 38 /659 on 
the occasion of a rising against the caliph ‘Ali (al- 
Tabari, i, 3423, 3424) as well as during the Kharidji 
troubles (op. cit., ii, 929, 7); cf. also Yakut, iv, 275, 
798, and Ibn al-Fakith, 210. In the later Middle Ages 
we find Niffar mentioned as a Nestorian bishopric 
in the chronicles of the Patriarchs (Akhbdr Fatartka kurst 
al-Mashrik, ed. Gismondi, Rome 1897-9), of ‘Amr b. 
Matta (83, 95,) and of Mari b. Sulayman, in the 
period 900-1058 a.p. (cf. also Sachau, in Abs. Pr. Ak. 
W. [1909], no. 1, p. 31). When the town was aban- 
doned by its inhabitants and became completely 
desolate we do not know. It was probably the result of 
one of the Turco-Mongol invasions, that under 
Hilegi or that under Timir, which dealt their death- 
blow to so many flourishing places in Mesopotamia. 

According to the cuneiform inscriptions, Nippur 
must have in ancient times lain on the Euphrates itself 
or at least in its immediate vicinity (cf. e.g. OLZ, xx, 
142, n. 1); this fact forces us to the assumption that 
this river in the Babylonian period must have taken a 
much more easterly course below Babylon than in the 
middle ages and present day. The inner city is divided 
into two parts by a canal now dry but once navigable, 
which the natives call Shatt al-Nil. This was an impor- 
tant watercourse which, according to Hilprecht, was 
in many places at one time 20-25 feet deep and 150- 
190 feet broad and which the modern inhabitants 
rightly describe not as a mere nahr (stream, canal) but 
as shatt (river). 

According to the mediaeval Arab geographers, 
Nahr al-Nil was the name of one of the canals leading 
off from the Euphrates to the Tigris. It still survives 


in its entirety; as in the Middle Ages, it starts from 
Babylon and flows a little above lat. 32°30’ N. in an 
almost straight line eastwards. The geographer 
Suhrab or Ibn Sarabiyan [q.v.], writing in the 
4th/10th century, observes that this canal bears the 
name Nahr al-Nil only after passing the town of al-Nil 
(the modern ruins Niliyye). At the present day, it is 
called only Shatt al-Nil throughout its course. Some- 
what east of Niliyye a side-canal, now dry, branches 
off to the south for which, not only in its lower part 
where it flows by the ruins of Niffar but along its 
whole extent, the name Shatt al-Nil, the same as that 
of the main canal, was and is usual. Yakut, however, 
says (iv, 77, 798) that Niffar lay not on the Nahr al- 
Nil but on the bank of the Nahr al-Nars, a canal dug, 
it is said, by the Sasanid king Narsé b. Bahram (293- 
303 a.p.) which leaves the Euphrates at al-Hilla a little 
below the Nahr al-Nil and turns southeastward. It was 
presumably connected by a branch with the southern 
small canal of the same name which branches off from 
the Nahr al-Nil, so that the occurrence of the two 
names Nahr al-Nil and Nahr al-Nars for the river in 
Niffar is explained. It should be noted also that the 
nomenclature of the Babylonian canals changed 
several times already in the Middle Ages. On the 
Nahr al-Nil or Shatt al-Nil and Nahr al-Nars, see 
W.K. Loftus, Travels and researches in Chaldaea and 
Susiana, London 1857, 238; G. Le Strange, in JRAS 
(1895), 256, 260-1, and idem, The lands of the eastern 
caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 72-4; Streck, Babylonien 
nach den arab. Geographen, i, Leiden 1900, 30-1; Herz- 
feld, in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archdolog. Reise im Euphrat- und 
Tigrisgebiet, i, Berlin 1911, 134-5; Hashim al-Sa‘di, 
Dyughrafiyyat al-‘Irak al-haditha’, Baghdad 1927, 34, 35. 
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Hilprecht, Die Ausgrabungen der Universitat von Penn- 
sylvania in Bel Tempel zu Nippur, Leipzig 1903; D.E. 
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(M. Streck-[M.E.J. Ricuarpson]) 
AL-NIFFARI, Muyammap B. SABD AL-DJABBAR, 
Sufi mystic, whom the principal Sufi biographers fail 
to mention, and who flourished in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, and, according to Hadjdji Khalifa, died in the 
year 354/965, but more probably in ca. 366/976-7. 
His nisba refers to the town of Niffar [q.v.] in ‘Irak, 
and one ms. of his works asserts that it was during his 
residence at Niffar and Nil that he committed his 
thoughts to writing. Al-Niffari’s literary reliquiae con- 
sist of two books, the Mawakif and the Mukhdtabat (ed. 
A.J. Arberry, London 1935), together with a number 
of fragments. It is improbable that Niffari himself was 
responsible for the editing of his writings; according to 
his principal commentator, ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani 
(d. 690/1291), either his son or his grandson collected 
his scattered writings and published them according to 
his own ordering. The Mawdékif consists of 77 sections 
of varying length, made up for the most part of brief 
apothegms touching on the main aspects of Sufi 
teaching, and purporting to be inspired and dictated 
by God; the Mukhdjabdt is similar in content, and is 
divided into 56 sections. Al-Niffari’s most 
characteristic contribution to mysticism is his doctrine 
of wakfa. This term, which would appear to be used 
by him in a peculiarly technical sense, implies a condi- 
tion in the mystic which is accompanied by direct 
divine audition, and perhaps even automatic script. 
Mawhkif is the name given to the state of the mystic in 
which wakfa is classed higher than ma‘rifa, and mae‘rifa 
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is above “lm. The wakif is nearer to God than any 
other thing, and almost transcends the condition of 
bashariyya, being alone separated from all limitation. 
Al-Niffari definitely maintains the possibility of seeing 
God in this world; for he says that vision (ru>ya) in this 
world is a preparation for vision in the world to come. 
In several places, al-Niffari distinctly touches on the 
theory of the Mahdi [¢.v.], and indeed appears to 
identify himself with the Mahdi, if these passages are 
genuine; and this claim is seemingly in the mind of al- 
Zabidi, when he describes al-Niffari as sahib al-da‘awa 
wa ’l-dalal. Al-Tilimsani, however, interprets these 
passages in an esoteric and highly mystical sense; and 
it does not accord with the general character of the 
author that he should make for himself such 
extravagant claims. Al-Niffari shows himself in his 
writings to be a fearless and original thinker. While 
undoubtedly influenced by his great predecessor al- 
Halladj [¢.v.], he acknowledges no obligations and has 
a thorough conviction of the reality of his own 
mission. 

Bibliography: D.S. Margoliouth, Early develop- 
ment of Muhammedanism, 186-98; R.A. Nicholson, 
The mystics of Islam, passim; Arberry, The Mawaqif of 
al-Niffari, in JRAS (1930), 404-6; P. Nwyia, Trois 
a@uvres inédits de mystiques musulmans: Saqiq al-Balhi, 
Ibn ‘Ala?, Niffari, Beirut 1973; A. Schimmel, 
Mystical dimensions of Islam, Chapel Hill 1975, index; 
Zirikli, Alam, vii, 55-6; Brockelmann, I?, 217, S I, 
358; Sezgin, GAS, i, 528, 661-2. 

(A.J. ARBERRY) 

NIFTAWAYH, Asi ‘Asp ALLAH [pRAHIM b. 
Muwamoap b. ‘Arafa b. Sulayman b. al-Mughira b. 
al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufra al-‘Ataki al-Azdi, gram- 
marian, lexicographer, akkbdri, leading expert in 
poetry, Kur’dnic readings and well-authenticated 
muhaddith, who owed his nickname, derived from the 
term ni/aft (naphtha) to his dark complexion; this 
name is formed according to the same pattern as that 
of Stbawayh, whom he admired, whose grammatical 
methods he followed and on whose Kitab he composed 
acommentary. Born at Wasit in 244/858, he lived and 
studied in Baghdad where he died on 12 Rabi‘ I 
323/20 February 935. 

He studied grammar and lugha with the eminent 
scholars al-Mubarrad (d. 285/898), Tha‘lab (d. 
291/904) and Muhammad b. al-Djahm (d. 277/891). 
Among his masters in hadith, his biographers mention 
numerous traditionists including Ishak b. Wahb b. 
Ziyad al-SAllaf (d. after 255/869 according to Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, i, 259) and ‘Abbas b. 
Muhammad b. Wakid al-Diri (d. 271/885). He 
studied the Kur’4n with, in particular, Ibn al-Djahm 
and Shu‘ayb b. Ayyib al-Sarifini (d. 261/875), col- 
lected akhbdr, took an interest in ftkh and in history 
and learned by heart a considerable quantity of 
poems, including the entire diwans of Djarir, of al- 
Farazdak and of Dhu ’l-Rumma. He himself com- 
posed some short pieces, mostly in the ghazal genre of 
amorous poetry, numerous fragments of which have 
been preserved by Yakit (‘Udaba?, i, 257-71) and al- 
‘Amili (A ‘yan, ii, 222-3). 

His erudition and his reputation as an upright and 
rigorous scholar were recognised during his lifetime, 
and attracted to him a number of pupils, notably 
including the fekih and adib al-Nahrawani (d. 
390/1000), the muhaddith Ibn Shadhan (d. 383/993), 
the biographer and adib al-Marzubani (d. 384/994), 
the grammarian Ibn Khalawayh (d. 370/980), the lex- 
icographer al-Azhari (d. 370/980), the exegete al- 
Nahhas (d. 338/950), the /ughawt Abu ’]-Hasan al- 
‘Askari (d. 382/993), al-Mas‘idi (d. 345/956), Abu ’1- 


Faradj al-Isbahant (d. 356/967) and the philologist 
Aba ‘Ali al-Kali (d. 356/967). The last-named is 
noted for having cited in his Amal (ed. Dar al-Kutub 
n.d., i, 23, 30, 47 ff., ii, 83, 110, 191, 199 ff.), hun- 
dreds of verses which he had read in Niffawayh’s 
presence or had heard recited, with critical comments, 
by him. 

Of the various titles given him by his biographers, 
it is that of nakwi which is most prominent. The 
majority of them, with the exception of al-Zubaydi 
(Tabakat, 154), credited him, besides his mastery of 
the linguistic sciences and his integrity in the 
transmission of hadiths and in readings of the Kur’an, 
with an outstanding grammatical ability which earned 
him admission to the prestigious fabaka which included 
among other grammarians of renown Ibn Kays4n (d. 
299/911), al-Zadjdjadj (d. 311/923) and Abd Bakr al- 
Anbari (d. 328/940) (see al-Azhari, Tahdhib, i, 28; al- 
Suyati, Muzhir, Cairo n.d., iii, 455). Furthermore, 
they stress that he was neither Basran nor Kifan, but 
rather an eclectic who blended the two schools (khalata 
al-madhhabayn: Fihrist, 121). On the other hand, 
opinions differed regarding the school of fikh to which 
he belonged. Ibn Hadjar (Lisan, i, 109) and al-‘Amili 
(A‘yan, ii, 220) classed him among the Shi‘is. Al- 
Farghani (d. 398/1007), quoted by Yakut (i, 270), 
relates that he adopted the point of view of the Han- 
balis who maintain that the noun is the thing named 
(al-ism huwa al-musamma). For others, more numerous, 
he was a zahiri partisan of the Dawidiyya and was 
regarded as a master of it (raasa fi-hi; al-Safadi, Waft, 
vi, 130; Ibn Hadjar, loc. cit.). 

It is highly probable that Niftawayh was, in fikh as 
in nakw, an eclectic who stood aside from partisan 
controversies. His close friendship with the eminent 
Zahiri jurist Ibn Dawid (d. 294/907) does not 
necessarily signify that he was exclusively Zahiri, nor 
does the fact that the Hanbali al-Barbahari (d. 
329/941) recited the funeral prayers at his burial 
indicate that he was a master of Hanbalism. Regard- 
ing other questions, this versatility of mind was 
superseded by fixed and frankly polemical opinions. 
Thus he categorically rejected the principle of deriva- 
tion (ishttka@k) among the Arabs and accused one of its 
proponents, the illustrious Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933), 
of having composed his dictionary (al-Djamhara) by 
altering (ghayyara) the Kitab al-‘Ayn of al-Khalil (d. 
175/791). Regarding the origin of the language, he 
declared that Arabic was a natural (fabiiyya = taw- 
kifiyya), not a conventional (ta‘limiyya = istilahiyya) 
language, and he refuted the Muttazili notion ac- 
cording to which the Kur’4n is created. 

Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 121) lists fourteen of his 
works: 1. K. al-Tarikh; 2. K. al-Iktisarat; 3. K. Gharib 
al-Kur’an (a very large book, according to al- 
Baghdadi, Tarikh, vi, 159); 4. K. al-Mukni® fi ’l- 
nahw; 5. K. al-Istithna? wa’l-shurit fi ’l-kira’at (var. 
Weft, vi, 132, ... wa ’l-shart fi l-Kur°Gn; al-Kifti, Indah, 
i, 215: al-Istifa? fi ’l-shurit); 6. K. al-Kawaft; 7. K. al- 
Radd ‘ala man kala bi-khalk al-Kur’an; 8. K. al-Mulah; 9. 
K. al-Amthal; 10. K. al-Shah@dat; 11, K. al-Masadir; 12. 
K. al-Radd ‘ald man za‘ama anna ’I-‘Arab tashtakku ’l- 
kalam ba‘dahu min ba‘d; 13. K. al-Radd ‘ala ’l-Mufaddal 
fi nakdih ‘ala ’l-Khalil; 14. Fi anna ‘l-‘Arab tatakallamu 
tab@" 1é ta‘allum. 

Yakut revised the list of the Fihrist and added three 
titles to it: K. al-Amthal fi ’l-Kur°an, K. al-Wuzara? and 
K. al-Bari®. Ibn Khayr (Fehrasa, 372, 376, 407) men- 
tioned three other titles: K. Afraghashsha (= ‘‘to 
recover, regain strength’, cf. LA, root }-r-gh-sh) fi ‘l- 
lugha, Mas°alat subhan and K. al-Amaii. Finally, Isma‘il 
Pasha (Hadiyya, i, 5) adds a Kasida fi gharib al-lugha. 
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With the exception of the brief survey (8 folios) 
Masalat subhan, and a work entitled al-Maksur wa ’l- 
mamdid which is attributed to him but is mentioned in 
none of the biographies, all the other works have been 
lost. The Masala has been edited by Y. Muh. al- 
Sawwas, in RAAD, lxiv/3 (1989), 361-91, on the basis 
of the Zahiriyya ms., madjmi‘a 79. In it Niftawayh 
examines 32 Kurdnic verses containing the words 
subhan or tasbih and comments on them from a 
linguistic viewpoint, with the support of numerous 
examples drawn from ancient poetry, fadith and 
Kur'anic exegesis. As for al-Maksir wa ’l-mamdud, H. 
Sh. Farhid believes it to be the work of Niffawayh 
and as such has published it in Madjallat Kulliyyat al- 
Adab, Djami‘at al-Riyad, iv (1973) (cf. U. Haarman, in 
Studia Arabica et Islamica, Festschr. for I. ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1981, 169 n. 31). 

The majority of the lost works were known, how- 
ever, either by the title or by the quotations drawn 
from them. A.D. al-‘Umari (Niffawayh wa-dawruh fr ’l- 
kitaba wa ’l-ta*rikh, in Magdjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab, 
Baghdad, xv [1972], 71-102) gives a list of the quota- 
tions which are to be found in literature, without any 
indication of title (cf. F. Sezgin, GAS, viii, 149). Cer- 
tain of these works feature among the sources for al- 
Amaili of al-Kali, for the [rab al-Kur-an of al-Nahhas 
(ed. Ghazi Zahid, introd., 15, 48), for the K. al- 
Muridj of al-Mas‘adi (§§ 11, 2889, 3391), for the 
Styar a‘lam al-nubala? of al-Dhahabi (vi, 69, vii, 55, x, 
281, 302 ff.) and for al-Khizana of ‘Abd al-KAdir al- 
Baghdadi (ed. ‘A. Muh. Haran, vi, 458, ix, 146, xiii, 
26). Of his numerous recensions, it seems that only 
two have survived. In one, he edits the diwan of 
Suhaym ‘Abd Bani ’]-Hashas (ed. Maymani, introd., 
7) and in the other, that of al-Samaw’?al (ed. L. 
Cheikho, Beirut 1910). 

The disappearance of almost all of his literary works 
cannot fail to raise questions. For, while it is generally 
accepted that the loss of a great many Arabic books is 
most often due to the natural or human scourges 
which have ravaged the Islamic metropolises, it is 
remarkable that all the works of a writer of Nift- 
awayh’s versatility should have suffered the same fate. 
It may be suspected that the loss of his work is to be 
accounted for, to a certain extent, by the eclecticism 
of this author in questions of ftkh, his intransigence in 
questions of language (concerning ishtskak and the 
nature of language), his polemics against the 
Mu‘tazila or the absence of one or more disciples 
dedicated to passing on his teaching. 

Furthermore, a point made by Ibn Khayr (Fahrasa, 
395-6) may provide a partial explanation of the cause 
of this loss. In effect, he states that al-Kali brought 
with him from Baghdad to Spain (in 220/942) a large 
quantity of the recensions and works of al-Niftawayh, 
in addition to those which he had left behind and 
which had been taken from him in Kayrawan. 
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7 (Omar BENCHEIKH) 

NIGDE, modern Turkish form Nigde, a town of 
south-central Anatolia in a fertile trough between 
mountainous regions, hence important in earlier 
times as a station on the trade route connecting Cilicia 
with the interior of Anatolia and with Sinope on the 
Black Sea coast. It lies in lat. 37° 58’ N. and long. 34° 
42’ E. at an altitude of 1,250 m/4,100 feet. 

The town is first mentioned in the Turkish period; 
previously, the chief town of the district was Tyana 
(Ar. Tuwana), but it is probable that the striking hill 
which commands the important road from Cilicia 
across the Taurus to Kaysariyye at its entrance to a 
pass over the mountains had a fortified settlement 
upon it in the pre-Turkish period. The old place- 
name may be the origin of the modern one, an older 
form of which was Nekide (Yakit, iv, 811, Nakida; 
Ibn Bibi and others, also in inscriptions down to the 
10th/16th century, Nakida; the modern form Nigde is 
already found in Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al- 
kulab, 99). In this particular district, some villages 
have retained their ancient names (Andaval- 
Andabalis, Melegop-Malakopaia), and considerable 
numbers of descendants of the original Christian in- 
habitants survived until the early 20th century (R.M. 
Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor, Cambridge 
1916, 16 ff.). 

Nigde is first mentioned in connection with the par- 
tition of Saldjik territory among the sons of Kilidj 
Arslan II (685/1189), when it was allotted as an in- 
dependent lordship to Arslan Shah (Ibn Bibi, ed. 
Houtsma, in Rec., iv, 11). Nigde had perhaps 
previously belonged to the Danishmendids [q.v.], but 
Ewliya Celebi, iii, 189, cannot be taken as evidence of 
this. Kay Kawis I granted Nigde to the Amir-i Akhar 
Zayn al-Din Bashara (Ibn Bibi, 44), who shortly 
before his death built the important mosque of ‘Aja? 
al-Din here (620/1223). In the 7th/13th century Nigde 
was the headquarters (sar-z ashkari) of one of the great 
military districts of the Saldjiks. Under Kitidj Arslan 
IV, Ibn al-Khatir Mas‘id held this office. At first an 
ally of the all-powerful Mu‘in al-Din Parwane [@.2.], 
with whom he killed the sultan in 662/1264, he 
endeavoured to remove the young Kay Khusraw III 
out of the Parwane’s influence and brought him to 
Nigde (674/1276). But the help for which he had ap- 
pealed to Egypt came too late, and he succumbed to 
the Parwane, who was supported by the Mongols (Ibn 
Bibi; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, iv, 80-1). He built a well 
in Nigde opposite the ‘Ala? al-Din mosque 
(666/1268). Under the IIkhans, there ruled in their 
name, or in the name of their Anatolian governor 
Eretna, Sunkur Agha, who is known only from in- 
scriptions and is, it is remarkable to note, not men- 
tioned by Ibn Battita, who visited Nigde about 1333 
(ii, 286-7, tr. Gibb, ii, 433); he made himself indepen- 
dent after the death of sultan Abii Sa‘id. He gave the 
town a large mosque, on the wall of which facing the 
Bezistan is a Persian inscription, in which he grants 
Christian foreigners exemption from djizya and kharagj 
(736/1335). The Saldjuk princess Khudawand 
Khatin, buried in 732/1332 in her splendid térbe built 
in 712/1312, on the other hand, probably did not rule 
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in Nigde although she resided there. She was, if the 
lady buried beside her in 745/1344 was her daughter, 
the wife of the amir Shudja‘ al-Din, who is mentioned 
as the father of the lady on her sarcophagus; he ruled, 
according to al-‘Umari (ed. Taeschner, 31), in the 
Bulghardagh, where a wilayet called Shudja‘ al-Din is 
still mentioned in Sa‘d al-Din (i, 517, following Idris) 
and where lies Ulukishla, which, according to Hadjdji 
Khalifa (Djihan-numa, 617), was also called Shudja‘ al- 
Din. After the period of Sunkur’s rule, Nigde proba- 
bly passed directly to the Karamanoghlu, who held it 
against the attacks of the Eretnid ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali (ca. 
781/1379) (‘Aziz b. Ardashir, Bezm u rezm, 141 ff.)..In 
792/1390 Nigde surrendered with other Karamanid 
towns to the Ottomans, but was restored to the 
Karamanids, who defended it successfully against 
Kadi Burhan al-Din, lord of Kaysariyye and Siwas 
(Bezm u rezm, 424, 523). After Timur’s invasion, the 
power of the Karamanids extended northwards as far 
as Deweli Karahisar, which previously belonged to 
Kaysariyye itself. Nigde then ceased to be a frontier 
town. Apart from a temporary occupation by 
Mamluk Egyptian troops in 822/1419 (Weil, v, 146 
ff.), it enjoyed peace and prosperity and the special 
care of the Karamanids, who had one of the bulwarks 
of their power there till the end of the dynasty. A 
series of buildings, the first of which not only in time 
but also in size and quality is the Ak Medrese of the 
year 812/1409, is evidence of their interest in the 
town. Nigde surrendered in 875/1470 to the Ottoman 
general Ishak Pasha, who had the defences of the town 
restored. In 878/1473 the Ottoman sandjak-bey of 
Nigde, Koti Bey, forced Deweli Karahisar, which still 
belonged to the Karamanoghlu, to surrender to 
prince Mustafa. The latter died on the way back at 
Nigde (Sa‘d al-Din, i, 517, 550). 

The sandjak of Nigde belonging to the beylerbeylik of 
Karaman, contained the kada’s of Urgib, Bor, 
Dewelu, Deweli Karahisar and Ulukishla. In about 
1132/1720 the grand vizier Ibrahim Pasha transform- 
ed his birthplace of Mushkara in the kada? of Urgiib 
into the imposing town of Newshehir [q.v.], and the 
fiefs for the garrisons of the decayed fortresses of 
Nigde and Deweli Karahisar were transferred to the 
new foundation (von Hammer, GOR’, iv, 250-1). At 
the end of the Ottoman period, the sandjak of Nigde, 
to which the kada? of Ak Saray also belonged, contain- 
ed 148,700 Muslims and 49,551 Christians, the latter 
mainly natives and mostly speaking Turkish. Nigde 
was the residence of the metropolitan of Konya. The 
town numbered at this time 11,526 inhabitants, but in 
1927 (after the exchange of populations with Greece) 
only 9,463. 

Nigde (now on the Kayseri-Ulukisla railway) con- 
sists of an upper town running north and south, now 
largely uninhabited (Tepe Wirane), at the highest 
point of which in the north stands the imposing 
citadel, and the lower town (Shehr alti) which was also 
once surrounded by a wall. In the upper town is the 
‘Ala? al-Din mosque, one of the oldest mosques in 
Anatolia, with an architect’s inscription in Persian. 
Before the gate of the upper town at its south end is 
the Gothic-influenced mosque of Sunkur (ca. 1330), 
showing influences from Little Armenia and Cyprus, 
and the bazaar. West of and below it is the 
Karamanid Ak Medrese of 812/1409. A little apart to 
the west of the town, separated by a broad road, run- 
ning north and south is the modern quarter of 
Kayabashi with a few remains of the old cemetery and 
a group of tirbes, among which that of Khudawand 
Khatin from the year 712/1312 is prominent. 

Modern Nigde is also the chef-lieu of an i or pro- 
vince of the same name; in 1970 the town had a 


population of 84,427 and the i, which has good agri- 
cultural land where it can be irrigated, one of 
408,684. 

Bibliography: Cuinet, Turquie d’Asie, i, 839 ff.; 
Tiirkiyyenin sihhi we-tdjtima’ djoghrafiyast medimu“asi, 
no. 2, Nigde (1922); A. Gabriel, Monuments turcs 
d’Anatolte, i, 1931, 105 (historical and Muslim 
monuments of Nigde, Bor and Ulukishla). — In- 
scriptions: Khalil Edhem, in TOEM, ii, 747 ff., 
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(P. Wittexk*) 

NIGER, the great river of West Africa, with its 
source in the southeastern Fita Djallon [q.v.] at an 
altitude of 800 m/2,624 ft. It runs northeastwards to 
the Sahara Desert, and then it turns southeastwards 
before descending southwards and ending in its delta 
on the Gulf of Guinea, in present-day Nigeria [@.v. ]. 

Under the name of al-Nil, the Niger river appears 
early in Muslim geographical writing, perhaps first in 
Ibn al-Fakth [g.v.], whose Kitab al-Buldan was com- 
pleted after 290/903. For many centuries, however, 
Muslim geographical analysis of the river was strait- 
jacketed by widespread deference to the Ptolemaic 
model linking the Niger to the Nile. The early 
geographers seem frequently also to have regarded the 
Niger and Senegal rivers as one and the same. It was 
the northernmost part of the Niger, the so-called 
Niger bend (boucle in French), flowing eastwards 
through the desert, which first became known to the 
outside world in some detail. 

Two major centres of trade, political centralisation, 
and religious change here first attracted Muslim 
attention, Ghana [g. v. ] some distance west of the bend 
but with its sphere of influence extending to the river, 
and Gao [q.v.] (variously Kaka, Kawkaw, KRKR, 
Kagha, etc.) lying on the river after it has turned 
south at the eastern tip of the bend. Ghana and Gao 
were known in the first half of the 3rd/9th century, 
even before the Niger. Al-Muhallabi {q.v.], who died 
in 380/990, was perhaps the first to associate Gao with 
the river; his own work is lost, but Yakit quotes the 
following passage: 

Kuku, the name of a people and a country of the 

Sudan .... Their king pretends before his subjects to 

be a Muslim (yuzahir 61 ’l-islam) and most of them 

pretend to be Muslim too. He has a town on the 

Nile, on the eastern bank, which is called Sarnah, 

where there are markets and trading houses 

(matadjir) and to which there is continuous traffic 

from all parts. He has another town to the west of 

the Nile where he and his men and those who have 
his confidence live. There is a mosque there where 
he prays but the communal prayer-ground (musalla 

[g.v. ]) is between the two towns. In his own town he 

has a palace which nobody inhabits with him or has 

resort to except a eunuch slave (kkadim makti‘). 

They are all Muslims ... 

It seems unclear exactly how much of this is from al- 
Muhallabi; there is an internal inconsistency concern- 
ing the extent of local Islam. The passage, 
nonetheless, is interesting. The river here is a 
meeting-point, with markets and trading houses 
nearby, implying considerable _ trans-shipment 
between land and water transport. A_ religious 
meeting-point too: the reference to a pretended Islam 
may indicate ‘‘mixed’’ religion, with Muslim and 
traditional elements commingled; isolation within the 
royal palace may echo an earlier (and still surviving?) 
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divine kingship. The river is at the same time a bar- 
rier: Sarnah, the trading town, is east of the Niger, 
outside the bend; in another town, on the western, 
inner bank, the king lives with his own people, with 
those in whom he has confidence—suggesting that 
there were some traders and other visitors whom the 
king mistrusted. 

As well as a meeting-point, and a dividing line, the 
Niger was also a channel of communication. Abu 
SUbayd al-Bakri [g.v.], writing in or before 460/1068, 
well described the route from Ghana to Kawkaw, 
mentioning markets, agriculture, routes into the 
desert, and locating pagan Sudan south of the river, 
Muslim Berbers to its north. Al-Bakri places the town 
of Kawkaw inside the bend, curiously not mentioning 
any settlement on the opposite bank here. Journeying 
north and west along the Niger, from Gao back 
towards Ghana, al-Bakri has the traveller encounter 
the cannibalistic Damdam, whose local religion is des- 
cribed; whether these details are correct or not, they 
do suggest that the traveller is inside the bend, while 
the described route from Ghana to Gao follows the 
northern, desert bank. Al-Bakri vividly pictures Gao, 
comprising two towns, one Muslim, the other the 
royal residence. During the royal meals, a drum is 
beaten, women dance, and all business in the town 
ceases; leftovers are then thrown into the Niger with 
the courtiers boisterously shouting, the whole clearly 
indicating pre-Islamic ritual intimately associated 
with the river. The king is Muslim, ‘‘for they entrust 
the kingship only to Muslims’’. 

The celebrated geographer, al-Idrisi [g.v.}, in the 
mid-6th/12th century, refers often to the Niger, but 
his double conviction that a branch of the Nile flowed 
westward across Africa, and that as all civilised life in 
Egypt depended upon the Nile, so in western Africa 
all cities must be riverain, makes his account less 
reliable than al-Bakri’s. 

Because of its length (approx. 4,000 km/2,486 
miles), difficulties of crossing, occasional rapids 
obstructing navigation, islands and inundation, and 
the different climate zones through which it flows, the 
Niger could also be a refuge. In 1591, with Moroccan 
invaders threatening the Songhay empire, then the 
major power on the Niger bend, the clerics of Tim- 
buktu proposed evacuating the city southwards across 
the river—sound advice turned down because men of 
religion were judged unfit for counsels of war. An 
estimated 2,000 boats were available to evacuate Gao, 
but again no full-scale withdrawal occurred. The 
Moroccans, having occupied Timbuktu, and 
desperate for boats, cut down every tree, even stripp- 
ing houses of their doors. A branch of the legitimate 
askiya dynasty retreated downstream from Gao, to the 
Dendi region, where, protected by rapids, forest, and 
the river barrier, an independent Songhay presence 
successfully survived. Comparable patterns of raiding 
and sanctuary-seeking, depopulation and repopula- 
tion, communication and conflict, recur at divers 
times and places: Samuel Crowther’s 1854 journal, 
for example, of travel on the lower Niger and the 
Benue, gives many instances in the aftermath of the 
Sokoto dthad. 

The liminal experience of river crossing figures in 
many accounts of pilgrimage, dihad, etc. Abdullahi 
dan Fodio’s Tazyin al-warakaét mentions several cases, 
one of special interest. Describing a raid across the 
Niger early in the Sokoto dthad, the prose version 
recounts the plucky, and lucky, finding of a prac- 
ticable ford. The verse recension, coloured by the 
Kuran (VII, 160, XX, 77-80, XXVI, 63), 
elaborates: 

When we came to the river it obeyed, parting 


To the staff of (divine) assistance, all its creatures 

obedient, 

Its water creatures were turned on their backs, 

Their teeth and their fangs broken; 

They became for us as food offered to a guest; like 

game animals they became tractable, and its water 

Became iike quails and manna—a limpid cup, 

Until we returned... 

Bibliography: ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad, 
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1963 (the quotation is at 77/126); E.W. Bovill, The 
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Levtzion and J.F. Hopkins, Corpus of early Arabic 
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(H.J. FisHer) 

NIGER (The Republic of Niger, La République du 
Niger, Djumhuriyyat al-Naydjar), a modern state 
of West Africa, formerly the French colony of that 
name. 

The Niger Republic is, to quote Djibo Mallam 
Hamani (though specifically of the Ayar Massif, 
which fills the north of it), a ‘‘carrefour du Soudan et 
de la Berbérie’’. Its geographical position on the map, 
and the multi-ethnic character of its societies, has had 
a profound effect on the Islamic life of the Nigeriens 
throughout their history. 

1. Geography and peoples 

The Niger Republic covers an area of some 
1,267,000 km?. However, 800,000 of these are within 
the Sahara, much of which is uninhabited or is 
uninhabitable. The bulk of the remainder of the coun- 
try is Sahel. It is only along the banks of the Niger 
river [q.v.] (where Niamey, the capital, is located) that 
there is any intensive cultivation and continuous 
settlement. Within the Sahara area are found the 
mountains of Ayar (Air [q.v.] or Azbin). This massif 
extends approximately 480 km from north to south 
and about 240 km from east to west. Within it there 
is a region of lush vegetation. Its capital is the impor- 
tant city of Agadés (Agadez) and this whole northerly 
massif contains some 600,000 inhabitants. Niger 
borders upon Libya and Algeria to the north, Chad to 
the east, Nigeria to the south and Mali and Burkina 
Faso, formerly Haute Volta, to the west. The total 
population of Niger is estimated to number upwards 
of 6,500,000 people; 97% of them are nominally 
Muslim, though this has not prevented ethnic ten- 
sions. All of them are Sunnis and are Maliki in 
madhhab. Some 45% of these are Hausaphone. The 
remainder are very mixed; Songhai and Zerma com- 
prise 21.2%; Fulanis 13.8%; Tuareg (Tamashegh- 
speakers), who are largely nomadic, 11.2%; and 
Kanuri (who border on Lake Chad) 7.5%. Other 
minorities include Tubu (Teda) in the region of 
Kawar and Agadem, Gourmantche and Arabophone 
Awlad Sulayman, Kunta and Tadjakant. The wealth 
of the country is principally in agriculture, in trans- 
Saharan trade, cattle herding and pastoral nomadism, 
and in the past, its salt caravans. Recent droughts 
have devastated the herds. The discovery of uranium 
at Arlit (in 1965) now makes Niger the world’s fifth- 
largest producer. 

2. Islam in Niger 

Next to Mauritania [see MURITANIYA], Niger is, by 

repute, the most Islamised of the territories of former 
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French West Africa. Even so, pockets of paganism 
survive. For example, the Wodaabe Fulani are still 
pagan in many of their beliefs and in their practices 
(see Carol Beckwith and Marion Van Offelen, Nomads 
of Niger, London 1984, and A. Maliki Bonfigliori, 
Dudal, Cambridge-Paris 1988), though belief in 
magic, in charms, in gjinn and demonic forces is to be 
found amongst all the nigérien communities (see, for 
example, the kel esuf among the Ayar Tuareg, in D. 
Casajus, La tente dans la solitude, Cambridge-Paris 
1987). Throughout its Islamic history, Niger has 
witnessed the growth of Sufi [see TAsawwuF] move- 
ments of a kind and of a diversity unmatched else- 
where in the Sahelian countries. It has also been sen- 
sitive to puritan reformist movements inspired by the 
works of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili [g.v.], by the 
teaching of Shaykh ‘Umar Djibril, by the Sokoto 
djthad of Shehu SUthman dan (b.) Fodio (Fudt) [¢.v.] 
and by reformers inspired by the Wahhabiyya [g@.v.]. 
The Tuareg scholar community (nesleman) has played 
a major réle in composing literary works in Arabic, or 
in religious verse in Arabic and Tamashegh, out of all 
proportion to their meagre numbers (see below). 

When Niger became independent in 1960, it was 
established as a secular republic. In the 1970s it 
sought closer ties with the Arab World. On August 15 
1974, steps were taken to constitute a Niger Islamic 
association and plans were pursued to found an 
Islamic university. This has now been established at 
Say, south of Niamey. Students from all over Muslim 
West Africa are taught there. Nigérien students have 
been sent to study in the Arab East, and there is const- 
ant encouragement to teach classical Arabic at all 
levels. According to J.-L. Triaud, Islam and state in the 
Republic of Niger (1974-81), in Islam and the state in the 
world today, ed. O. Carré, New Delhi 1987, 253, ‘‘The 
new regime has drawn from this Arabized group to fill 
high level posts in the Islamic structure. The students 
have in general received a solid grounding in Arabic 
and religious studies. They embody a position which 
could be termed ‘moderate reformism’, based on 
openness to the outside world, refusal of superstition 
and unsophisticated practices and opposition to 
simplistic or fanatical formulations. The creation of 
the Islamic Association is in many ways an alliance 
between the central power and these reformist leaders 
against little local Marabouts or against the activism 
of certain fundamentalist tendencies’’. 

3. An outline of the important phases of 
Islamic history in Niger 

Islam has become integrated into the life of the 
nigériens over the centuries through a gradual process 
of Islamisation. It has produced a number of Arabic 
scholars and poets worthy of a place beside those from 
Timbuctoo in Mali, or from several towns in 
Mauritania. The following periods, religious leaders, 
regions, cities and events, have played a key part in 
determining that Islamisation: 

(a) The earliest encounters between the Arabs, led 
by the Companion, and commander ‘Ukba b. Nafi‘ 
[¢.v.] and the inhabitants of the oases of Kawar, on 
the Fazzan border. This was followed by commercial 
contacts between the communities of the Ibadiyya 
{9.v.] in the Fazzan and towards the region of Ayar 
(see, in particular, K. Vikor, The Oasis of Salt, the 
history of Kawar, a Saharan centre of salt production, Bergen 
1979, 97-111). Viker furnishes a useful selection of 
passages from important Arab geographers (159-76 
together with English translation) including Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam (d.  258/871-2), al-Ya‘kabi (wrote 
278/891), al-Bakri (wrote 460/1067-8), al-Idrisi 
(wrote 548-1154), Yakut (wrote 621/1224), Ibn al- 


Athir (d. 630/1233), Ibn Sa‘id (wrote 638/1240) and 
al-Harrani (wrote ca. 1330). (See also T. Lewicki, 
Etudes maghrébines et soudanaises, i, Warsaw 1976, 
59-60.) 

(b) The establishment of Berber Massiifa Sanhadja 
(who originated in Mauritania and Mali) centres in 
the vicinity of Takadda (Teggidan Tesemt/Azelik), 
and later within the Ayar massif itself. The area was 
visited by Ibn Battiita [g.v.], in 754/1353, who men- 
tions the names of two kadis. Two noted scholars from 
Takadda and its satellite And Samman were al-‘Akib 
b. SAbd Allah, d. after 955/1548-9, and al-Nadjib b. 
Muhammad, d. after 1004/1595-6. Both of them 
wrote substantial works on the Mukhtasar of al-Khalil 
and left other religious compositions (see J.O. Hun- 
wick, The Central Stidan before 1800, biographies and 
bibliographies, in Arabic literature in Africa, no. 1, North- 
western University, Evanston 1985, 23-41). The great 
Algerian reformer ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili [q.v.] 
allegedly visited this area for a while on his way to 
Gao. 

(c) The religious significance of the foundation of 
the Agadés sultanate, recognised by the caliphate, in 
the 15th century, its supplanting of Takadda, its tem- 
poral subordination to the Askias and to Borno, its 
réle as a clearing house for trans-Saharan commerce 
and its growth as a focus and haven for scholars who 
were in touch with Djalal al-Din al-Suydti [¢.v.] by 
correspondence, and who visited the Arab East. Each 
and all made an impact on more southerly areas of 
Niger. 

(d) The establishment of Kadiriyya lodges in Ayar, 
for example, at Agalal and in Agadeés city. Other Saft 
orders followed. Prominent amongst them was the 
Shadhiliyya. Evidence of a Shadhili presence in the 
city of Agadés in the mid-17th century may be found 
in the biography of Shaykh ‘Uthman b. al-Shaykh 
‘Ali al-Hudayri whose compositions are cited in a 
manuscript (now being edited in Libya), of a work 
attributed to Ahmad al-Dardir al-Hudayri. It con- 
tains the biographies of leading Fazzani scholars. A 
specifically Tuareg and Fulani order that was founded 
by a little-known Oriental darwish, Sidi Mahmid al- 
Baghdadi, martyred in the early 16th century, has 
become the focal point of Ayar Sifism in general. He 
would appear to have been an eclectic divine (the only 
Mahmidiyya found elsewhere is a sub-order of the 
Nuktawiyya dating from about the same period, 
though it is to be doubted whether there can be any 
connection). Later, both the local Suhrawardiyya and 
the Khalwatiyya adopted, adapted and possibly 
‘‘sanitised’’ many of the teachings and practices (a@dab) 
that were handed down in the Mahmidiyya. 

Sifism spread from Ayar into adjacent Azawagh, 
and at a later date into the Imanan canton, in Zerma 
country, and to a Sufi zawiya established, under 
Borno’s aegis, at Kalumbardo, near Lake Chad, 
though within Niger’s existing borders. In Agadés 
city, the sultanate attracted scholars and sustained a 
number of ‘ulama? and fukaha? who were revered 
amongst the city’s mixed population. 

(e) The reform movement of the Agadés-born 
Djibril b. “Umar (died after 1198/1784). He visited 
Egypt and Mecca and his pupils included Shaykh 
‘Uthman b. Fadi. The latter at a later date criticised 
his master’s view that one who commits a grave sin 
(kabira) becomes an unbeliever, a view that was akin 
to that used by earlier petty Tuareg mudjahidin from 
the Iborkarayan and Ait Awari in the region, in order 
to justify their razing of Sufi centres in villages of 
Azawagh and Ayar. 

(f} The Sokoto djthad itself, during which the 
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Islamic movement embraced large Hausa areas of 
Southern Niger, especially Gobir, the Agadés 
sultanate, the Ait Awari (where Muhammad al- 
Djavlani their leader tried to settle his followers) and 
other Tuareg groups such as the Kel Geres. The 
Hausa and Zarma river areas were subject to inroads 
from the Iwillimmeden Tuareg whose ‘‘chaplains’’, 
the Kelessuk, were often adepts of the Kunta 
Kadiriyya and who habitually fabricated charms and 
potions and who issued fatwas and composed sermons. 

(g) Sands? [q.v.] penetration into northern Niger 
from 1870 onwards. The revolt and struggle of 
Kaoussen against the French in Agadés and Ayar, 
were backed by German-Turkish military sponsors 
based in the Fazzan. The consequences of the French 
expedition, mounted from Zinder in 1906, and which 
achieved the defeat of Kaoussen’s mugjahidin in 1916, 
was to lead to a mass emigration of population from 
Ayar and major destruction of its Muslim centres (see 
F.R. Rodd, People of the veil, London 1926, A. Salifou, 
Kaoussan ou la révolte sennoussiste, in Etudes Nigériennes, 
no. 33, Niamey 1973, and F. Fuglestad, A history of 
Niger, 1850-1960, Cambridge 1983). 

(h) The current Islamic revival; this has included a 
Khalwatiyya headquarters in Ayar at Egandawel 
(accompanied by an agricultural settlement at 
Tabellot-Akririb) inspired by a revivalist, Musa 
Abatal, a resurgence of Islamic practice in Agadés 
(see Aboubacar Adamou, Agadez et sa région, in Etudes 
Nigériennes, no. 44, 318-21), and growth of the Niassist 
Tidjaniyya amongst Hausa and Zerma, led by 
Shaykh al-Hadjdj Aba Bakar, from Kiota, near 
Dosso, who married a daughter of the master, from 
Kaolack in Senegal. The Niassists, the madrasa at Say, 
neo-Wahhabism, fundamentalism, and the Niger 
Islamic Association, and the reformist movement, 
strong around Maradi, aiming at an increase of 
wealth, and the building of madrasas, known as izdla 
(djama‘at izdlat al-bid‘a wa-ikamat al-sunna) to name the 
most important centres of power, all make a signifi- 
cant contribution or compete for the souls of the 
Muslims in Niger today. 
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NIGERIA, the largest of the West African coastal 
states. 

i. Modern Nigeria 

Nigeria was put together in 1914 from the former 
British protectorates of Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, to become the Colony and Protectorate of 
Nigeria. It is bounded in the south by the Gulf of 
Guinea, in the west by Benin, in the north by Niger, 
in the north-east by Chad [q.v. in Suppl.] and in the 
east by Cameroon. The administrative capital is 
Abuja. The chief towns include Lagos, Ibadan, 
Ilorin, Kano and Sokoto. The population as at 1984 
was 88,148,000 in an area of 923,768 km?/356,574 sq. 
mls. This comprises more than 250 tribal groups, of 
which the largest are the Hausas [see Hausa], the 
Fulani [see FULBE] and the Kanuri of Bornd [g.v.], in 
the north; the Yorubas in the south-west; and the Ibos 
in the east. 

The terrain encompasses the sandy shoreline and 
mango swamps of the coast, behind which lies a belt 
of tropical rain forest. This gradually gives way to 
orchard savannah as one moves north, to the area of 
Zaria. From there on the country becomes pro- 
gressively drier and more barren until one reaches the 
thin scrub savannah and the near-desert conditions of 
the immediate sub-Saharan north. 

Nigeria has numerous rivers, of which the Niger 
[9.v.], the Benue and the Gongola have been 
historically important. The coastal areas have two 
rainy seasons. The highest annual rainfall exceeds 
2,500 mm/100 ins. This decreases the farther north 
one travels. The northern dry season extends from 
October to April and is the time of the harmattan, the 
hot, dust-laden wind from the Sahara. 

The main religions of Nigeria are Islam (ca. 50%); 
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Christianity (ca. 34%) and a receding African 
animism. 

A.H.M. Kirk-Greene, in his The linguistic statistics of 
northern Nigeria: a tentative presentation, in African language 
review, vi (1967), 75-101, lists some fifty-three 
“«“Other’ northern languages”’ in addition to Hausa, 
Fulani, Kanuri (of Borni), Tiv, Nupe and Yoruba 
that were still spoken in northern Nigeria ca. 1952. 
The total number of languages spoken in the whole of 
Nigeria has been put at 250. Hausa, Yoruba, Edo and 
Ibo are now the most widely used indigenous tongues. 
English is the official language of the present Federal 
Republic of Nigeria, although there is strong pressure 
in the north for Hausa to be adopted as the national 
language. The minor northern vernaculars, some of 
which are confined to individual villages, are becom- 
ing extinct, replaced mainly by Hausa. 

On 1 October 1954, the Federation of Nigeria was 
established under British tutelage. It consisted of an 
Eastern Region, a Western Region and a Northern 
Region, together with the Southern Cameroons and 
the Federal Territory of Lagos. The Federation was 
granted independence on 1 October 1960, within the 
British Commonwealth. It consisted of Northern 
Nigeria, Western Nigeria, Eastern Nigeria and the 
Federal Territory of Lagos. In 1963 it became the 
Federal Republic of Nigeria. 

Nigeria experienced widespread disturbances, a 
military coup and then a civil war during the period 
from 1966 to 1970. During this time the Republic of 
Biafra was declared in the former Eastern Region. It 
surrendered to the Federal Republic in 1970, at the 
end of the civil war. After a further period of military 
rule, a return to parliamentary government based on 
democratic elections was cut short by a military coup 
in 1983, followed by another in 1985. The Federal 
Republic is at present governed by a President with 
an Armed Forces Ruling Council, which appoints a 
Council of Ministers. In 1985 it comprised 19 states 
and a federal capital district. In 1991 the number of 
states was increased to 30. 

Nigeria had a varied and mainly agricultural 
economy until oil production began in the late 1950s. 
This gave rise to an oil boom. It was short-lived. The 
country later suffered from the drop in world oil prices 
and sustained a damaging revaluation of its currency. 

The recent general history of Nigeria, up to and 
including the declaration of independence, is most 
conveniently available in Sir Alan Burn’s History of 
Nigeria, eighth revised edition, London 1972. 

The following sections of this article will set out 
briefly the course and extent of the adhesion to Islam 
of certain non-Hausa peoples of Nigeria; and will con- 
sider recent trends in Islam in Nigeria. 

ii. The Banza Bakwai 

The modern Hausas believe they spring from seven 
traditional Hausa states, the Hausa Bakwai [see 
HAUSA]. They also distinguish seven neighbours—the 
Banza Bakwai, the ‘‘Bastard Seven’’—not of Hausa 
stock, who have supposedly adopted the Hausa 
language and way of life, and with whom their history 
has been continuously involved. They are the people 
of Zamfara, Kebbi, Yauri, the Yorubas, the Nupes, 
the Kwararafas and the Gwaris. These people are 
now, for the most part, drawn together with the 
Hausas within modern Nigeria. 

The kingdom of Zamfara was located north-west of 
present Zaria, between Kebbi and Kano. Islam was 
introduced there, reputedly in the 11th/17th century. 
It probably came as a consequence of Zamfara’s 
involvement in the trans-Saharan and sub-Saharan 
trade. The so-called ‘‘Fulani’’ dzhad overtook Zam- 


fara early in the 13th/19th century. Its trading pre- 
eminence thereupon declined. It became absorbed 
into the Islamic empire of Sokoto [@.v. ]. 

The ancient kingdom of Kebbi, located north-west 
of Zamfara, may have come under Islamic influences 
during the hegemony of the Songhay empire. Its rul- 
ing family had accepted Islam by 921/1515. Its inclu- 
sion among the Banza Bakwai is tenuous. For the Keb- 
bawa appear to have used Hausa only as a trade 
language; while their claim to Islam is as ancient as 
that of the Hausas. 

Yauri lies south-east of Kebbi, astride the route to 
the gold-bearing regions of the Volta. By 1025/1616 it 
seems that Muslim-Hausa traders were settled in the 
kingdom. Under their influence the Yaurawa were 
won over to Islam by the end of the 11th/17th century. 

The Yorubas dwell south-west of the Niger-Benue 
confluence. They are yet more doubtful candidates to 
be regarded as Banza Bakwat than even the Kebbawa. 
They retain their ancestral tongue to this day. They 
use Hausa only as a /ingua franca. Their Islam, though 
incomplete, has ancient roots. It surely stems from the 
Mandingo empire of Mali {q.v.], that reached its 
Islamic apogee in the 8th/14th century. This is 
reflected in the Yoruba word for a Muslim—Imale. 
Subsequent Yoruba history has included a tussle 
between the ancient cult of Oduduwa, centred on Ile- 
Ife, and an intrusive Islam from the north. A substan- 
tial Muslim community had developed among the 
Yorubas by ca. 1078/1667. As a result of political 
rivalries within the Yoruba empire of Oyo {g.v.], an 
Islamic party revolted against the traditional authority 
early in the 13th/19th century. Consequently, most 
Yorubas were drawn into the aftermath of the Islamic 
djhad {q.v. and also MUDJAHID] in the north and were 
formally incorporated into the empire of Sokoto, as 
the emirate of Ilorin, in 1246/1831. But other 
Yorubas remained outside the emirate, in Lagos and 
elsewhere. They have continued to be subject to 
Islamic influences, none the less. 

Islam is less complete among the Yorubas than it is 
among the northern Hausas and Fulani. Many are 
Christians, or adhere to the ancestral belief system. It 
is not uncommon to find Muslims and Christians in 
the same Yoruba extended family. 

The Nupes, located within the northern angle of the 
Niger-Benue Confluence, resemble the Yorubas in 
their continuing attachment to an ancestral cult and 
language. They were in trading contact with the 
Muslim Hausas as early as the 9th/15th century, and 
have experienced Islam from that point on. Yet there 
is no firm evidence of the official adoption of Islam 
among them until early in the second half of the 
12th/18th century. Thereafter, there is evidence of a 
swing back to the traditional belief system among 
some Nupes, later in the century. In modern times, 
Islam has become stronger among them; but not all 
Nupes are Muslims, even today. 

The Kwararafas are a warlike people inhabiting the 
Gongola and Benue valleys. They have been tradi- 
tional enemies of the Hausas to their north. A Muslim 
tradition among them cherishes a fantastic legend of 
origin in Yemen, which echoes the Sira [q.v.] story of 
the Prophet’s letters to erstwhile hostile neighbours, 
calling them to Islam. It is surely an importation of 
visiting Muslims. It is as likely to reflect Kwararafa 
hostility to the Muslim Hausas as any conversions to 
Islam. It probably arose ca. 905/1500, as a result of 
the establishing of Islam in Zaria at that time. Despite 
their improbable legend of origin, Islam has until 
recently made scant impression upon the Kwararafas. 
Up until ca. 1370/1950, they remained substantially 
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committed to polytheism. However, more recent 
pressures for a uniform, Sunni, Maliki Islam through- 
out northern and riverain Nigeria now impinge upon 
them. 

The Gwaris are scattered in the country of southern 
Zaria. Their Islam is of uncertain date and tenuous 
substance. Some venerate an Allah Bango, ‘‘Allah-of- 
the-book-boards’’, surely a reference to the presence 
of literate Hausa malams (Hausa = ‘ulama”) among 
them. Another of their deities is ‘‘Sheshu’’ or 
‘“‘Shekohi’’, probably reflecting Hausa ‘‘Shehu”’ 
(shaykh) ‘Uthman b. Fadi [q.v.]. Yet another is 
“Mama’’, alias, no doubt, Muhammad. While the 
origin of these Islamic fragments is uncertain, their 
most likely provenance is the Muslim drive south that 
followed the 13th/19th-century djhad in northern 
Nigeria. As is frequent among the Muslim Hausas’ 
smaller neighbours, a reformist, Sunni Islam has 
recently pushed aside most of what obtained before it. 
Islamic names and the ubiquitous Hausa riga, the 
Muslim gown, now make most Gwaris—at any rate in 
the towns and villages—indistinguishable from the 
surrounding Hausas. 

This account, a more detailed version of which will 
be found in M. Hiskett’s The development of Islam in 
West Africa, London and New York 1984, 110-19, 
covers most of the non-Hausa peoples of present 
Nigeria. There remain the Fulani [see FuLBE}, Borné 
{g.v.], the Ibos, ef alti, of the former Eastern Region 
and certain smaller, animist groups such as the 
Dakarkaris and the Plateau people. 

iii. Recent trends in Islam in Nigeria 

Lugard’s amalgamation of Southern and Northern 
Nigeria resulted in bundling the Ibos, Ibibios and 
other non-Muslim peoples of what, during the colo- 
nial period, was known as the Eastern Region, 
together with the Muslim northerners , in one federa- 
tion. These people had remained untouched by 
Islam—except as potential slaves—up to the colonial 
occupations. Many had by this time become protégés 
of Christian missionaries from the Coast. They were 
mainly Roman Catholics. They continued under mis- 
sionary tutelage until Nigerian independence, the 
civil war, the oil boom and a series of military coups, 
brought about sweeping changes. 

During the colonial period these inveterate petty 
traders from the east flocked north in the train of the 
British. Because of their missionary education many 
became minor civil servants. They set up Sabon Garis 
‘“New Towns’’, outside the northern Muslim cities. 
With Nigerian independence approaching, they 
became the victims of ethnic and religious hostility on 
the part of the Muslim northerners, which their own 
posturing prior to the declaration of Biafra did 
nothing to diminish. Immediately before the outbreak 
of the civil war, a mass exodus of Ibos from the north, 
back to the east, took place, against the background of 
an ugly blood bath. 

After the civil war, and in the more congenial 
atmosphere of the Nigerian oil boom, Ibos and other 
easterners returned to the north, as traders and in cer- 
tain professional capacities that ranged from bank 
clerk to lecturer in the new northern Nigerian univer- 
sities. However, they faced different conditions from 
those that had obtained under the British colonial 
administration. For there was among radical northern 
Muslims a wide consensus that such returning 
easterners should subscribe to Islam, as a condition of 
their new acceptability in the Muslim north. This was 
not official and was seldom openly expressed. It was, 
however, the unspoken extension of the policy of 
“‘Northernisation’”’ that the old Northern Region had 


officially adopted during the terminal days of the colo- 
nial administration, and continued ever since. While 
Christian enclaves of eastern and Coastal Nigerians 
remain in northern townships, there are, nonetheless, 
an increasing number of ‘‘Musas’’, ‘‘Muham- 
madus’’, ‘‘Aliyus’’ é alit in northern Nigeria who, 
apart from such names and the Hausa-Muslim riga, 
display all the characteristics of a southern, Coastal 
Christian mission upbringing. How significant such 
conversions of convenience may be, is questionable. 
Nonetheless, they represent a widening of Islamic 
influence. 

Such pressures have a precedent. From a. 
1380/1960 to his assassination in 1385/1966, the Sar- 
dauna of Sokoto, then Premier of the Northern 
Region, pursued a policy of ‘‘Islamisation’’, the pur- 
pose of which was to persuade—or coerce—all 
indigenous northern Nigerian peoples to accept 
Islam. It had the fervour of ‘‘Djihad of the Heart’’ 
behind it. It also involved some harassment, as well as 
bribery, of residual animist groups such as the 
Dakarkaris and the Plateau people. And it convinced, 
or allowed certain Ibo army officers to claim, that the 
Sardauna was preparing Holy War against all non- 
Muslims. This then became part of their justification 
for declaring an independent Biafra. In the event, the 
Sardauna’s campaign resulted in widespread nominal 
conversions, in which chiefs, village heads, etc., 
adopted Islamic names in addition to their traditional 
ones. This was taken as sufficient to establish the 
Islam of their people as a whole. Once again, it is 
questionable how deep such mass ‘‘conversions’’ go. 
But certainly the Sardauna’s essay after the hearts and 
minds of his non-Muslim countrymen has been a 
precedent after the renewal of which in a more 
thoroughgoing fashion, northern Muslim radicals 
now hanker. They enjoy some support in this among 
certain Yoruba Muslims. 

The period from the end of the Second World War 
to the granting of northern independence in 1960, is 
known to the Hausas as Zamanin styasa, ‘‘The Time of 
Politics’’. It saw the rise of Nigerian political parties, 
superficially resembling those of the British 
parliamentary system. In fact, the Northern Peoples’ 
Congress (NPC) was identified with the interests of 
the aristocratic Fulani emirates and the ‘‘Native 
Authority’? (NA) system that sustained them. It 
advocated a modified Islamic theocracy for indepen- 
dent northern Nigeria. This party was challenged in 
the north by the Northern Elements Progressive 
Union (NEPU), ostensibly mimicking the European 
left but also representing the ancient antagonism of 
Hausa commoners towards their Fulani overlords; 
and pursuing a tradition of Islamic dissidence. It was 
closely associated with the Tidjaniyya {q. v. ] farika, that 
had, hitherto, reflected this dissidence. Both parties 
vied with one another in their claims to represent the 
true Islam, and excoriated the other for betraying that 
Islam. By and large, the establishmentarian NPC had 
the better of the radical NEPU, a consequence, no 
doubt, of the prevailing ethos of Sunni, Maliki conser- 
vatism at that time. Their tussle produced a plethora 
of ding-dong Hausa political verse, admirably 
recorded by Haruna Abdullahi Birniwa (Conservatism 
and dissent; a comparative study of NPC/NPN and 
NEPU!PRP Hause political verse from circa 1946 to 1983, 
PhD thesis, University of Sokoto, Nigeria 1987, 
unpubl.). 

The Nigerian civil war, the oil boom and the 
military administrations shattered the old Islamic 
party lineaments and created new interests and 
alliances. While the People’s Redemption Party 
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(PRP), launched in 1978, continued to reflect certain 
attitudes of the old NEPU, the National Party of 
Nigeria (NPN), founded in the same year, had a more 
Federal base. It represented Christian-Yoruba and 
other minority-Christian interests, as well as those of 
the Muslim Hausas. Moreover, it eschewed Islamic 
theocracy. But the party system was short-lived in 
Nigeria. Under the military, party politics were 
banned. What has taken their place is a division 
between modernists and moderates on the one hand, 
who favour a democratic, pluralist federation; and on 
the other, Muslim iconoclasts who want no more 
truck with democracy and call for the north to return 
to Islamic theocracy. As the banners of radical- 
Muslim campus demonstrators put it, on the eve of 
the fall of the egregious Shagari administration on 31 
December 1983, ‘‘Democracy is unbelief! We do not 
want a constitution! We want government by the 
Koran alone!”’ It is surely the military administration 
alone that keeps this tendency at bay. 

Some recent scholarly comment has suggested that 
polygyny in Islam has given way to monogamy, as 
education and emancipation have their influence 
upon Muslim women. The assumption is unsafe in 
the case of Nigeria. Here, undoubtedly, some loosen- 
ing of purdah has occured. Muslim women in Kano, 
Sokoto and elsewhere, teach in schools and univer- 
sities and fulfil other professional roles. But there are 
unspoken conditions. Virtually all are married. They 
are expected to deport themselves with exemplary 
Islamic modesty. They are indeed educated. Some are 
university graduates. But this greater freedom has led 
them to see themselves not as victims of the Islamic 
system but as its articulate defenders. Most of them 
uphold Islamic polygyny within the strict construction 
of the Maliki maghhab, and contrast what they regard 
as the admirable stability of the Muslim extended 
family with the decline of the Western nuclear family, 
the growth of the ‘‘one-parent family’’, abortion and 
the rest, which frankly horrify them. 

As for the men, especially the Muslim academics to 
whom the growth of universities in the north has given 
considerable influence, many are among the most 
ardent advocates of polygyny, though once again with 
due regard for the law. They regard it as essential to 
defend an Islamic way of life, increasingly threatened 
by secularism. Whatever may be happening elsewhere 
in the Islamic umma, the decline of polygyny in 
northern Nigeria is not evident. 

Expatriate Europeans have been largely replaced in 
northern Nigeria by Muslims from Pakistan, Egypt 
and the Republic of the Sudan, who now work as 
university lecturers, educationists, agriculturalists 
and in other roles once filled by Europeans. Some 
turn out to be tutors in an Islamic radicalism that 
resembles the popular notion of ‘‘fundamentalism’’. 
Especially influential have been Egyptian disciples of 
the [khwan al-muslimin [q. v.]. Though an older genera- 
tion of Sunni, Maliki malams still fights shy of such 
immoderation, a younger generation of Muslim 
activists has taken to it fervently. The Hausa Muslim 
tendency known as the ’Yan Izala broadly mimics the 
stance of the Saudi Wahhabiyya. 

The Middle East imbroglio, through the rise of 
Khomeini (al-Khumayni [q¢.v. in Suppl.]) to the 
seizure of the Masdjid al-Haram in Mecca in 
1400/1979, had its repercussions in northern Nigeria. 
For, while the conservative Sunni malams were chary 
of what was a largely Shi‘i enthusiasm, the activists 
had no such hesitations. In this they received 
encouragement from certain expatriate Muslims. For 
in the ardour of the times, these Sunni radicals were 





ready to side with Shi‘is they might otherwise have 
execrated. Likewise, President Mu‘ammar al- 
Kadhdhafi (Gaddafi) became an object of radical 
Muslim admiration, until his meddling in Chad 
turned Nigerian sentiment against him. Indeed, 
many Nigerian Christians joined with their Muslim 
countrymen in hailing both al-Khumayni and al- 
KadhdhAfi. They thus illustrated the way in which so- 
called Islamic fundamentalism and more generalised 
third-world sentiment converge at many points. 

The most spectacular Nigerian concomitant to the 
seizure of the Grand Mosque of Mecca and all it re- 
presented, was the gruesome Mai Tatsine riots that 
disturbed northern Nigeria from 1980 to 1984. This 
eruption, widely misunderstood as just another out- 
break of Iranian-style Islamic radicalism, had com- 
plex origins. It is best described as a manifestation of 
traditional Islamic messianism—2! November 1979 
marked the beginning of A.H. 1400, a fact that 
excited many Nigerian Muslims to apocalyptic 
expectations—mixed with resurgent African animism 
that was wholly un-Islamic. Thus the protests of 
outraged Sunni malams that this was not Islam but 
downright kafirct (Hausa ‘“‘unbelief’’). An assessment 
of these events by M. Hiskett will be found in The Mai 
Tatsine riots in Kano, 1980: an assessment, in Journal of 
Religion in Africa, xvii/3 (1987), 209-23. 

By 1985 the lid was still held down firmly on what 
seemed at that time to be a cauldron of Islamic 
militancy in Nigeria, by the Military Administration. 
This Administration’s policy of increasing the 
number of states, which enjoy considerable internal 
autonomy, is apparently intended to reduce ethnic 
and religious tensions as far as is possible. It remains 
to be seen whether it will prove successful in restrain- 
ing the Islamic radicalism that undoubtedly exists 
among northern Muslims. 
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NIGHT WATCHMAN [see ‘Sasas]. 

NIHAL CAND LAHAWRI, Indian man of let- 
ters, Hindd by religion, was born in Dihli, but left it 
in early life and went to Lahore where he lived for a 
considerable time. Owing to this circumstance he 
called himself Lahawri. Search for a livelihood led 
him to Calcutta. Here he was introduced to Dr. J.B. 
Gilchrist, who asked him to translate into Hindi rekhta 
the story of Tadj al-Mulik and Bakawali. He con- 
sented, and thus became one of the famous band of 
Fort William translators. He made the translation 
from Gul-1 Bakawali, a Persian rendering by Shaykh 
‘Izzat Allah, 1772, of an old Hindi story, which has 
been reproduced in Urdu verse by Daya Shankar 
Kawl Nasim [q.v.], in his well-known mathnawi Gulzar- 
i Nasim. 

Nihal Cand called his work Madhhab-i “ishk. It is in 
very good prose mixed with verse. The title gives the 
date 1217/1802. Apart from the above-mentioned 
facts, nothing is known about the writer. 

Bibliography: M. Yahya Tanha, Styar al- 
musannifin, i, 117-19; Garcin de Tassy, Histotre de la 
littérature hindoute et hindoustanie, 2nd ed. Paris 1870, 
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ff. (T.G. BalLey) 

NIHAWAND, a town in the Zagros Mountains of 
western Persia, in the mediaeval Islamic province of 
Djibal [¢.v.], situated in lat. 34° 13’ N. and long. 48° 
21’ E. and lying at an altitude of 1,786 m/5,860 feet. 
It is on the branch of the Gamasab which comes from 
the south-east from the vicinity of Burddjird; the 
Gamsab then runs westwards to Bisdtin. Nihawand 
lies on the southern road which, coming from Kir- 
mansbah (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 198), leads into cen- 
tral Persia (Isfahan) avoiding the massif of Alwand 
('Opowtys) which rises to the west of Hamadhan. 
Hence the importance of the town in the wars of Per- 
sia with her western neighbours. 

The French excavations of 1931 (Contenau) show- 
ed that the site of Nihawand was inhabited from pre- 


historic times. The ceramics (‘‘I-bis style’?) which 
have been found there, seem to be older than those of 
style I and II of Susa. Ptolemy, VI, 2, knows of 
Nupavévia and according to Ibn Fakih, 258, the town 
already existed before the Deluge. In the Sasanid 
period the district of Nihawand seems to have formed 
the fief of the Karin family (al-Dinawari, 99). There 
was a fire-temple there. According to Ibn Fakth, 259, 
there could be seen on the mountains near Nihawand 
two figures of snow in the form of a bull and a fish 
(similar talismans are said to have existed at Bitlis 
also, cf. the steles of weshap (‘‘dragons’’, protectors of 
waters) in Armenia west of Lake Sewan which com- 
bine these symbols, Zap., xxiii/3 [1916], 409). The 
same legend is reflected in the name of the river 
Gamasab (Gaw-masi-ab = ‘‘water of the bull and 
fish’’; mast is the Kurdish form of the Persian mahi). 

Among the products of Nihawand, the Arab 
authors mention willow wood which was used for 
polo-sticks (sawalidja), aromatic reeds (kasabat al- 
dharira or al-kumha al-“irakiyya) which were used like 
hanut (a perfume put in coffins) and black clay used as 
wax for sealing letters. The district of Ridrawar [g.v.] 
was under Nihawand (cf. de Morgan, Misston, ii, 136: 
Ridilawar) and was famous for its abundance of saf- 
fron (al-Istakhri, 199). For a list of the places more or 
less dependent on Nihawand, cf. Schwarz, Iran, 
505-9. In the Mongol period, Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s 
Nuzhat al-kulib mentions three districts of Nihawand: 
Malayir (now Dawlatabad), Isfidhan (= Isbidhahan, 
see below) and Djahik. 

Near Nihawand was fought the famous battle which 
decided the fate of the Iranian plateau and in which 
the Kufi commander al-NuSman b. Mukarrin 
defeated the Sasanid generals. The commander-in- 
chief is given different names: Dhu ’I-Hadjibayn 
Mardanshah (cf. al-Baladhuri, 303 n. e; Marquart, 
Eransahr, 113 identifies him with the darikpet Khur- 
razad) of Firdizan (cf. al-Tabari, i, 2608; the latter also 
gives the names of his generals: Zarduk, Bahman 
Djad6ya and the commander of the cavalry 
Andshak). The Arab camp was at Isbidhahan and 
that of the Persians at Waykhurd (?). The sources do 
not agree about the date: Sayf b. ‘Umar (al-Tabari, 
i, 2615-19) gives the end at the year 18/639 or the be- 
ginning of 19/640 (cf. Wellhausen, Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, vi, 1899, 97), while Ibn Ishak, Aba 
Ma‘shar and al-Wakidi, followed by Caetani, Annali 
dell’ Islam, iv, 1911, 474-504, put the battle in 21/642. 

The district of Nihawand (formerly called Mah- 
Bahradhan or Mah-Dinar) was finally incorporated in 
the possessions of the Basrans and called Mah Basra 
(‘‘the Media of Basra’; al-Baladhari, 306). 

Nihawand is often mentioned in the period of the 
wars between the Safawids and the Ottomans. In 
998/1589 at the beginning of the reign of ‘Abbas I, the 
Ottoman vizier Cighdle-zade [q.v.] built a fortress at 
Nihawand (‘Alam-ara, 372). After the death of Murad 
IV, a rebellion took place among the garrison of Niha- 
wand; the Ottomans were driven out by the Shr‘ in- 
habitants. As a result, in 1012/1603 war again broke 
out with Turkey (ibid., 440). In the spring of 
1142/1730 Nadir Shah {g.v.] took Nihawand again 
from the Turks. 

In modern Persia, Nihawand is the chef-lieu 
(population in 1960, 26,452) of a shehrastan of the 
same name (population 70,000) in the fifth uséan or 
province of Kurdistan. 

Bibliography: J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique 
en Perse, ii, Etudes géographiques, 1895, 152 and 
passim, pl. Ixvi (view of Nihawand); Marquart, 
Eransahr, index; Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 
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Caliphate, 196-7; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, i, 
498-509, index; G. Conteneau and R. Ghirshman, 
Rapport préliminaire sur les fouilles de Tépé-Giyan, pres de 
Néhavand, 1931, in Syria (1933), 1-11; Admiralty 
handbooks, Persta, London 1945, 368; Razmara, 
Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran, v, 460-2; A. Noth, 
Isfahan-Nihawand, eine quellenkritische Studie zur 
frithislamischen Historiographie, in ZDMG, cxviii 
(1968), 274-96; Sylvia A. Matheson, Persta, an ar- 
chaeological guide, London 1972, 115; W. Barthold, 
An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 180-1, 
208. _ (V. Minorsky) 
NIHAWANDI, ‘App at-Baki b. Abi Bakr Kurd, 
Indo-Muslim historian of the Mughal period (978- 
after 1046/1570-after 1637). Of Kurdish origin from 
Djalak near Nihawand [g.v.], he served the Safawids 
as a tax official and eventually became a wazir in the 
administration. But then he fel] from grace, and like 
many Persians of his age, decided to migrate to India, 
and entered the service of the Khan-i Khanan [@.2.} 
Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim, one of Akbar’s generals, 
subsequently holding official posts in the Deccan and 
Bihar. The Khan-i Khanan asked him to write a 
biography of himself, the Ma°athir-i Rahimi, completed 
by ‘Abd al-Baki in 1025/1616 (ed. Hidayat Husayn, 
Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 1910-31) an important source 
for the period, which also contains a history of 
Muslim India in his own and previous times, starting 
with the Ghaznawids {q.v.]. 
Bibliography: Storey, i, 522-3, 1315. 
(C.E. Bosworth) 

NIHAYA (a.), a term of Islamic philosophy 
which (together with its negation md /a@ nihaya lahu) is 
entirely governed by its lexical meaning. Ibn Manzur, 
in LA, defines it thus: ‘‘the extremity (gaya) and final 
limit (akhir) of a thing; and this is because its final 
limit prevents it from being prolonged (yanhd-hu ‘an al- 
tamadi), so that it is stopped (fa-yartad?”)’’. This defini- 
tion of nihaya is based on its etymology, since the verb 
nahé means ‘‘to forbid’’. The nzhdya is thus that which 
forbids access to something beyond a certain limit. 
Ibn Manzar explains the Kur?’anic phrase szdrat al- 
muntahd (LIII, 14) by saying that it is the lotus ‘“‘which 
one reaches by arriving at it and which one does not 
go beyond (wa-ld yutadjawaz)’’. 

This concept of not going beyond can apply to such 
realities as time, space and the division of bodies. 
Does time have a limit in the past (an original time) 
or in the future (a final time), limits before or beyond 
which there is no more time, or is there an extension 
of time into infinity, an eternity of time a parte ante (al- 
lam-yazal) which has never ceased to exist in the past, 
and a parte post (al-la-yazal) which will never end in the 
future? The same question can be put regarding 
space: does there exist an infinite space, or is all 
existing space limited? Likewise, is there or is there 
not a limit to the division of bodies; is a body com- 
posed of an infinite number of parts, or is it built up 
from a finite assemblage of indivisible atoms? But the 
concept of not going beyond is also applicable to the 
operations of thought: does it reach as far as definitive 
conclusions, i.e. can it define final and ‘‘completed”’ 
truths, without being obliged to to go back incessantly 
and infinitively in its reasonings, ‘‘until there is no 
nihdya’’, which is, in the eyes of logicians, the sign of 
a defect in a proof? One can thus discern that the con- 
cept of nihdya is involved in everything touching such 
problems as what is finite, the infinite and the 
undefined. 

The question in regard to space and time was 
treated in the discussions of the opposing views of al- 
Ghazali and Ibn Rushd in the two Tahafuts. Is there 


a parallelism between space and time in regard to 
their limits? Al-Ghazali, in an eristic form of 
augumentation against the philosophers, supports it. 
He remarks that the future and the past are relative 
to each other, since all future becomes a past, and all 
past is merely such in as far as it precedes the future. 
But these are equally relative to the human soul 
which, in its present form, represents these two 
dimensions of time thanks to its faculty of imagination 
(wahm, tawahhum) which, itself, cannot come to a halt, 
neither to an initial term nor to a final one. Hence it 
has no nthaya. But the same is true in regard to space; 
our imagination cannot stop at a higher or lower limit, 
so that one can conceive of an undefined growth of the 
world in space (or, contrariwise, an undefined con- 
traction), which raises the question of our knowing 
whether the world could have been created greater or 
smaller than it in fact is. Further, one can ask oneself 
if it could have been created earlier or later. In effect, 
if spatial dimension accompanies a body, then tem- 
poral dimension accompanies movement. If one thus 
admits, in spite of the imagination, that the body of 
the world is limited and that it does not exist beyond 
the created world as it actually is, neither open space 
nor empty space, as the philosophers, following 
Aristotle and his theory of place (téxo¢, cf. Physics, 
book IV), then they must be compelled to recognise 
that, beyond the movement of the world, there exists 
no empty time nor filled time, and, as a result, that 
the world has a temporal nihéya just as it has a spatial 
one. If the philosophers refuse to grant that the world 
has a first beginning at which one must stop when one 
traces back the succession of movements which are 
characteristic of it, despite being carried away by the 
imagination, then they are not in conformity with 
their own beliefs, since they admit a nihdya for space 
but refuse it for time whilst the case of time is identical 
with that of space. 

Ibn Rushd replies that, if the future and past are 
relative to our own imagination, they are not then 
“things which exist in themselves; they have no 
existence outside the soul and are only a creation of 
the soul (shay? tafSalu ’l-nafs)’’. The fact that the 
imagination goes beyond all spatial limit as much as 
beyond all temporal limit does not imply that, in 
reality, the case of time is the same as that of space. 
Or, to be precise, there exists, from the point of view 
of real existence, a great difference: this is that every 
body, as such, forms a whole, an ensemble which can 
be added up into a totality, which is not the case with 
movement which, on the contrary, by its very nature 
flows along and cannot be halted in a total stop. This 
is why, according to reason, and not this time accord- 
ing to the imagination, one can conceive of a spatial 
limit to the world, whilst one cannot conceive of a 
limit to movement and, consequently, to time, since 
time is made up of a enumerated number of move- 
ments, on which it depend. This is the explanation 
why, when there is a question of a reality which comes 
into existence (al-muhdath) after its non-existence, one 
must not trace back the anteriority (kabltyya) of its 
non-existence to an act of the imagination, since if one 
does that, one suppresses the reality of what comes 
into existence (cf. Tahdafut al-Tahafut, ed. Bouyges, 
Beirut, 72-80). 

Another question regarding creation ab aeterno also 
brings in the concept of nihaya. The two Tahdfuts are 
clearly opposed on this point. How can one conceive 
of an eternal creation? asks al-Ghazali, when the eter- 
nity of the world is impossible. In effect, the revolu- 
tion of the Sun takes place over a year and that of 
Saturn over 30 years. The Sun’s revolution is thus 
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one-thirtieth of the revolution of Saturn, or, putting it 
another way, for one revolution of Saturn, there are 
30 revolutions of the Sun; for two revolutions of 
Saturn, there will be two times 30 revolutions of the 
Sun. When one takes a finite number n of revolutions 
of Saturn, one will have a finite number 307 revolu- 
tions of the Sun. The relationship between the totality 
of the revolutions of Saturn and the totality of the 
revolutions of the Sun remains the same in relation- 
ship to the parts of these totalities, i.e. 1:30. Ibn 
Rushd replies, however, that if there are an infinite 
number of revolutions of Saturn and the Sun, this 
relationship disappears, since there is no conceivable 
relationship between infinity ‘‘once’’ and ‘‘30 times”’ 
infinity. Hence infinities of revolutions are impos- 
sible, and the world cannot have been created ad 
aeterno. These considerations are already to be found 
in the Fisal of Ibn Hazm. Furthermore, is the infinite 
number of these revolutions an even or an odd 
number, or both at the same time, or is it neither? 
One must say that it is either one or the other. But if 
one says that it is an equal number, it will become an 
odd number by the addition of a unity, and if one says 
that it is an odd number, it will become an even 
number by the subtraction of a unity. But how can 
one conceive adding a unity to or taking a unity away 
from what is infinite? One can only reply that the 
infinite number is neither odd nor even, which is con- 
trary to the nature of the concept of number. Finally, 
Ibn Rushd’s reply rests on a completely Aristotelian 
principle: sc. that an infinite number of revolutions is 
only infinite in potentiality, and that there does not 
exist any act of any kind such that one can take it as 
a whole which is defined and genuinely capable of 
being totalised (cf. Tahafut al-Tahafut, 12-18). 

Another question involving nzhdya arises in regard 
to the division of bodies. Ibn Sina discusses it, in par- 
ticular in his Ishdrat (ed. Sulayman Dunya, Cairo 
1957, ii, 130 ff.). Should one come to a stop at 
indivisible atoms, in finite number, or not? If division 
proceeds to the infinite, are the final parts of which 
bodies are made up bodies themselves or something 
else? This question raises numerous difficulties. It is 
a fact that, if one defines a body geometrically as that 
which has three dimensions in space, sc. length, 
breadth and depth, it is always possible for the 
imagination to divide up a line, surface or volume 
infinitely. But how can one put together again a body 
from constituents thus arrived at? According to [bn 
Sma, what makes up a body as such is not three- 
dimensionality but ‘‘corporeity’’ (djzsmiyya), a princi- 
ple which is not divisible, unlike geometrical dimen- 
sion. It should be observed that Ibn Sina is raising 
here the important question of the continuous and the 
discontinuous. 

The theologians also tackled this question of the 
constituting of bodies. Let us merely cite al-Nazzam 
{q.¥.], a MuStazili of the Basran school, who denied 
the existence of the indivisible part or atom. The divi- 
sion of bodies can go on infinitely, which brings into 
consideration their continuity and, at the same time, 
the question of the nature of space and the possibility 
of movement. He resolved it by his doctrine of the 
‘leap’ (tafra); a moving body which cannot pass by 
means of an infinite number of positions from A to B 
‘‘leaps’’ from one point to another. ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Baghdadi, in his Fark bayn al-firak, remarks that this 
idea of the possibility of divisibility as far as the 
infinite brings in the thesis of the simultaneous 
occupation of bodies of a single space (tadakhul al- 
adjsim ft hayyiz wahid). In practice, as Ibn Sina 
discerned clearly, one cannot explain the contact of 


parts thus infinitely divided up in order to take into 
account the composition of the body, except by con- 
sidering that they have two distinct extremities 
(tarafan'), so that contact with one is different from 
contact with the other; which is contrary to the 
hypothesis of division to infinity. Furthermore, one 
must freely admit that the elements which are sup- 
posed to be in contact become completely penetrated 
within each other, which cannot explain the con- 
stituting of the volume of bodies. 

These are the main problems which the concept of 
nthaya raises. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
2 (R. ARNALDEZ) 

NIKABA (a.), a term whose sense has been fixed 
in the 20th century for ‘‘trade union’’, i.e. associa- 
tion for defending the interests of and promoting the 
rights of wage and salary earners, can also however 
denote the liberal professions and even those of 
employers. The term derives from the corporative 
function of the nakib, with the adjective nzkabi (in prac- 
tice applied as a substantive only to wage and salary 
earners) and the abstract nikdbiyya ‘‘syndicalism’’; 
there is no verbal form in this sense. 

The term’s usage became general after the First 
World War. Trade unionism, free from the 
theoretical non-differentiation between employers and 
employees of the guilds, is already attested in those 
countries in which capitalist enterprise was most 
advanced. In Algeria (1880 onwards) it referred 
primarily to the dominant Europeans, with some 
slight reference to the autochthonous peoples, and 
utilised the French term syndicalisme. In Egypt, where 
the corporative system was abolished in 1890, the first 
trade unions (1899 onwards), at first dominated by 
foreign or Ottoman-minority elements, but later 
mixed, became known as associations (djam‘iyya). 
This term prevailed when Egyptian trade unionism 
was put on a nationalist basis (1908-14). Nikaba came 
into usage at the same time in the terminology of the 
Nationalist (Wafani) Party of Muhammad Farid 
[q.2.], from 1908 onwards. It referred to an agri- 
cultural co-operative, in the Italian co-operativist 
sense (nekaba zira‘cyya) and at the same time to the 
Nikabat al-Sana* al-Yadawiyya (Union of Manual 
Workers), an educational and co-operative associa- 
tion under the patronage of Nationalist lawyers, with 
individual and group, interprofessional, membership, 
including artisans. It did not exclude the gjam“tyyat. 
Muhammad Farid’s projects for labour legislation, 
inspired by British Labour Party’s activity, estab- 
lished nikaba as the equivalent of trade union/syndicat. 
Henceforth, the Egyptian press used the term to 
translate the titles of trade unions formed by foreign 
workers. 

In the Ottoman empire, the corporative system, 
although in decay, remained longer in usage, with 
mutual insurance societies only permitted to 
foreigners and to members of the minorities employed 
in the foreign concessionary companies. The first 
trade unions arose at the time of the strikes during the 
1908 Revolution, which however hardly touched the 
Arab provinces. Laws were passed (1908-12) to 
counter and to regulate the movement. Trade unions 
were forbidden and the old corporations dissolved. 
They were replaced by professional associations, com- 
prising employers and employed, with represen- 
tativeness reserved for the former. In the Arab ver- 
sion, for a long time after the War, nikd@ba denoted 
corporative groups (ntkdbat al-asnaf, n. al-hiraf wa ’l- 
sana), whilst djam“tyya, pace the case in Egypt, 
referred to legal ‘‘associations’’, not trade unions. 
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After the War, whilst modern Turkey adopted, in 
order to remove ambiguity, the loan form sendtka, 
nikaba became the predominant term in the Arab- 
speaking lands. 

The history of Arab trade unionism went, briefly 
speaking, through three phases. Until the 1940s, 
under colonial domination, it became firmly estab- 
lished in Egypt, spread through the British and 
French mandates of the Near East and became 
general in the three countries of French North Africa. 
In this context, it acquired a strong political tinge, 
within the framework of the combined stakes of class 
and nationalism. The first vehicle of diffusion of the 
form and the term was the current which claimed to 
belong to the Communist International and the Inter- 
national Red Trade Union Movement, i.e. within the 
organic link between the Communist Party and trade 
unionism till the middle of the 1930s. In the Near 
East, where these organisations were independent of 
those of the metropolises, the first Egyptian federation 
(Ittihad Nikabat al-“Ummal) was crushed by the Wafdist 
repression of 1924, and the sole lasting effect of this 
current was in Lebanon. Trade unionisation was 
slower in Syria, and more pluralist there. In ‘Irak, it 
enjoyed periods of expansion and contraction. The 
tendency of the mandatary or tutelary authorities was 
to suppress this movement, considered as a prop of 
nationalism, or at most to oppose to it the Ottoman 
regulations regarding associations, for long main- 
tained in force. The demands made were as much 
juridical as economic, and in view of the resistance 
encountered, nationalist. With its class current 
broken, Egyptian trade unionism was taken over, 
through the exertion of political patronage, by the 
nationalist parties, on reformist lines close to the 
International Trade Union Federation, connected 
with the Second Socialist International. But the use of 
their capability of mobilising on the streets and in 
strikes served largely for these parties to embarrass 
their enemy in power. Once the power was taken 
over, repression began again. The presence of a colo- 
nial population in French North Africa allowed the 
securing of more rights. The lines of cleavage were 
those of the metropolis, opposing the reformist move- 
ment to the current class, until the reunification of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail (C.G.T.) in 1936. 
The second current, also anti-colonialist, was aimed, 
despite prohibitions and repression, at unionising the 
indigenous peoples and even supported, in Tunisia, a 
first experience of trade union federation on national 
class bases (C.G.T.T., 1924: Dyami‘at ‘Umum al- 
‘Amala al-Tiinistyya). The sole attempt at a take-over 
by a nationalist party failed (Tunisia, 1937-8). The 
implanting of Zionist trade unionism in Palestine 
(from 1920 onwards) did not favour an ethnic mix of 
workers. The Communist Party envisaged it, but 
failed. Arab associations or trade unions were formed, 
but without avoiding the cleavages of the two main 
nationalist clans. 

The second phase, beginning in 1942 during the 
Second World War, was one of an increase in strug- 
gles and the acquisition of legal rights. Class orienta- 
tions prevailed, but in pluralist structures, either run- 
ning parallel to or in alliance with a national 
movement which led up to the first manifestations of 
political independence. This was also true for 
Palestine before the partition in 1948. The creation of 
the World Trade Union Federation (W.F.T.U.) from 
1945 onwards favoured the exchange of experiences. 
Extended coverage was made (Sudan, Libya, Somalia 
and Aden). The politics of economic development 
increased the numbers of salaried members. The new 





governments used, however, the split in the World 
Trade Union Movement (I.C.F.T.U. after 1949) to 
install here an official trade unionism, and to forbid 
there all syndicalist activity. The context favoured the 
swallowing up of Maghribi trade unionism by the 
dominant nationalist parties. 

The last phase is thus characterised by the perma- 
nent introduction of democratic stakes, until then 
never permanently resolved: liberty to form trade 
unions, and their autonomy regarding the state and 
political parties. Under the influence of the 
nationalist-reformist currents, dominant since the 
1950s, an International Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions (al-Ittihad al-Duwali li-Nikabat al-CUmmal al- 
‘Arab = 1.C.A.T.U.), autonomous of the central 
world organisations but open to co-operation with 
them, was created in 1956. It assured inter-Arab trade 
union solidarity with repressed movements, at the 
same time getting involved politically in regional hap- 
penings (Arab-Israeli conflict, oil, etc.). It concerned 
itself with the harmonisation of Arab legislation on 
labour, after 1965 in liaison with the Arab Labour 
Organisation (Munazzamat al-‘Amal al-‘Arabiyya = 
A.L.O.). But apart from the two Yemens (unified in 
1990) and Kuwayt, which had old-established federa- 
tions, there is strong resistance within the Arab penin- 
sula to expanding the labour legislation on trade 
union rights. Clandestine trade union structures are 
severely repressed there. 

Bibliography: Further bibliographical references 
and orientations are to be found in J. Sagnes (ed.), 
Histoire du syndicalisme dans le monde des origines a nos 
jours, Toulouse 1993 (relevant chs. by C. Coquery- 
Vidrovitch, J. Couland, R. Gallissot and G. 
Heuzé). See also J. Berque (dir.) and J. Couland 
(ed.), Bibliographie de la culture arabe contemporaine, 
Paris 1981. (J. Couanp) 
NIKAH (a.), marriage (properly, sexual inter- 

course, but already in the Kur’an used exclusively of 
the contract of marriage). In the present article, mar- 
riage is dealt with as a legal institution; for marriage 
customs, see SuRS. 


T. IN CLASSICAL ISLAMIC LAW 
II. IN THE MODERN ISLAMIC WORLD 
1. The Arab, Persian and Turkish lands of the 
Middle East 
. In Muslim India up to 1930 {see ‘urs] 
. In Muslim India after 1930 
. In Indonesia 
. In East Africa 
. In Nigeria 
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I. In Crasstcat Istamic Law 

1, The essential features of the Muslim law of mar- 
riage go back to the customary law of the Arabs which 
previously existed. In this, although there were dif- 
ferences according to districts and the conditions of 
the individual cases, the regulations governing mar- 
riage were based upon the patriarchal system, which 
permitted the man very great freedom and still bore 
traces of an old matriarchal system. It is true that 
before the coming of Islam, a higher conception of the 
marriage state had already begun to exist, but the 
position of the woman was still a very unfavourable 
one. The marriage contract was made between the 
suitor and the ‘‘guardian’’ i.e. the father or the 
nearest male relative of the bride, the latter’s consent 
not being regarded as necessary. But even before 
Islam it had already become generally usual for the 
dowry to be given to the woman herself and not to the 
guardian. In marriage, the woman was under the 
unrestricted authority of her husband, the only 
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bounds to which were consideration for her family. 
Dissolution of the marriage rested entirely on the 
man’s opinion; and even after his death his relatives 
could enforce claims upon his widow. 

2. Islam reformed these old marriage laws in far- 
reaching fashion, while retaining their essential 
features; here as in other fields of social legislation 
Muhammad’s chief aim was the improvement of the 
woman’s position. The regulations regarding mar- 
riage which are the most important in principle are 
laid down in the Kur?an in sira IV (from the period 
shortly after the battle of Uhud): ‘‘3. If ye fear that 
ye cannot act justly to the orphans marry the women 
whom ye think good (to marry), by twos, threes or 
fours; but if ye fear (even then) not to be just then 
marry one only or (the slaves) whom you possess; this 
will be easier that ye be not unjust. Give the women 
their dowry freely; but if they voluntarily remit you a 
part of it, enjoy it and may it prosper you.—26. 
Marry not the woman whom your fathers have mar- 
ried (except what is already past); for this is shameful 
and abominable and an evil way. 27. Forbidden to 
you are your mothers, your daughters, your sisters, 
your aunts paternal and maternal, the daughters of 
your brother and sister, your foster-mothers and 
foster-sisters, the mothers of your wives and the step- 
daughters who are in your care, born of your wives, 
with whom ye have had intercourse—but if ye have 
not had intercourse with them, it is not a sin for 
you—and the wives of the sons, who are your offspr- 
ing, also that ye marry two sisters at the same time 
except what is already past; Allah is gracious and mer- 
ciful. 28. Further married women except (slaves) that 
you possess. This is ordained by Allah for you. But he 
has permitted you to procure (wives) outside of these 
cases with your money in decency and not in fornica- 
tion. To those of them that ye have enjoined give 
their reward as their due, but it is no sin to make an 
agreement between you beyond the legal due. Allah is 
all-knowing and wise. 29. If however any one of you 
has not means sufficient to marry free believing 
women (let him marry) among your believing slaves, 
whom you possess; Allah best knows (to distinguish) 
your faith. Marry them with the permission of their 
masters, and give them their dowry in kindness; they 
should be modest and not unchaste and take no 
lovers’. Also stra II, 220 (uncertain date), the pro- 
hibition of marriage with infidels, male or female (cf. 
stra IX, 10), sira X XXIII, 49 (probably of the year 
5), an exception in favour of the Prophet, and stra V, 
7 (of the farewell pilgrimage in the year 10), permis- 
sion of marriage with the women of the possessors of 
a scripture. Other passages of the Kuran which 
emphasise the moral side of marriage are sura XXIV, 
3, 26, 32, and stra XXX, 20. In Tradition, various 
attitudes to marriage find expression; at the same 
time, the positive enactments regulating it are sup- 
plemented in essential points. The most important is 
the limitation of the number of wives permitted at one 
time to four; although stra IV, 3, contains no such 
precise regulation, this interpretation of it must have 
predominated very early, as in the traditions it is 
assumed rather than expressly demanded. The co- 
operation of the ‘‘guardian’’, the dowry and the con- 
sent of the woman is regarded as essential, and com- 
petition with a rival, the result of whose suit is still in 
doubt, is forbidden. 

3. The most important provisions of Islamic law 
(according to the Shafi‘t school) are the following. 
The marriage contract is concluded between the 
bridegroom and the bride’s wali (guardian), who must 
be a free Muslim of age and of good character. The 


wali is in his turn bound to assist in carrying out the 
contract of marriage demanded by the woman, if the 
bridegroom fulfils certain legal conditions. The wali 
should be one of the following in this order: 1. the 
nearest male ascendant in the male line; 2. the nearest 
male relative in the male line among the descendants 
of the father; 3. do. among the descendants of the 
grandfather, etc.; 4. in the case of a freed woman the 
mawla (manumitter) and (if the case arises) his male 
relatives in the order of heirs in intestacy [see MIRATH, 
6, 6}; 5. the representative of the public authority 
(hakim) appointed for the purpose; in many countries 
it is the kad? or his deputy. In place of the hakim the 
future husband and wife may agree to choose a wali 
and must do so if there is no authorised Aakim in the 
place. The wali can only give the bride in marriage 
with her consent, but in the case of a virgin, silent 
consent is sufficient. The father or grandfather, how- 
ever, has the right to marry his daughter or grand- 
daughter against her will, so long as she is a virgin (he 
is therefore called wali mudjbir, wali with power of 
coercion); the exercise of this power is, however, very 
strictly regulated in the interests of the bride. As 
minors are not in a position to make a declaration of 
their wishes which is valid in law, they can only be 
married at all by a wali mudjbir. According to the 
Hanafis, on the other hand, every blood relative 
acting as wali is entitled to give a virgin under age in 
marriage without her consent; but a woman married 
in this way by another than her ascendant is entitled 
on coming of age to demand that her marriage be 
declared void (faskh) by the kad. A bridegroom who is 
a minor may also be married by his walt mugjbir. As 
a kind of equivalent for the rights which the husband 
acquires over the wife, he is bound to give her a bridal 
gift (mah, sadak) which is regarded as an essential part 
of the contract. The contracting parties are free to fix 
the mahr; it may consist of anything that has value in 
the eyes of the law; if it is not fixed at the conclusion 
of the contract and if the parties cannot agree upon it, 
we have a case for the mahr al-mithl, a bridal gift fixed 
by the kadi according to the circumstances of the 
bridegroom. It is not necessary to pay the mahr at 
once; frequently a portion is paid before the consum- 
mation of the marriage and the remainder only at the 
dissolution of the marriage by divorce or death. The 
wife’s claim to the full mahr or the full mahr al-mith! 
arises only when the marriage has been consum- 
mated; if the marriage is previously dissolved by the 
man, the wife can only claim half the mahr or a present 
(mut‘a) fixed arbitrarily by the man; these regulations 
go back to stira II, 237-8 (cf. XX XIII, 48). In form, 
the marriage contract, which is usually prefaced by a 
solicitation (khitba), follows the usual scheme in 
Muslim contracts, with offer and acceptance; the wali 
of the bride is further recommended to deliver a pious 
address (khutba) on the occasion. The marriage must 
be concluded in the presence of at least two witnesses 
(shahid) who possess the legal qualifications for a 
witness; their presence is here not simply, as in other 
contracts, evidence of the marriage but an essential 
element in its validity. On the other hand, no col- 
laboration by the authorities is prescribed. But since 
great importance is usually attached to fulfilling the 
formalities of the marriage contract, upon which the 
validity of the marriage depends, it is usual not to 
carry through this important legal matter without the 
assistance of an experienced lawyer. We therefore 
everywhere find men whose profession this is and who 
usually act under the supervision of the kadi. The part 
which they take is to pronounce the necessary for- 
mulae to the parties or even to act as authorised agents 
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of one of them, usually the wali of the bride. The most 
important impediments to marriage are the following: 
1. blood relationship, namely between the man and 
his female ascendants and descendants, his sisters, the 
female descendants of his brothers and sisters as well 
as his aunts and great-aunts; 2. foster-relationship, 
which, by extension of the Kur?’anic law, by tradition 
is regarded as an impediment to marriage in the same 
degrees as blood relationship; 3. relationship by mar- 
riage, namely, between a man and his mother-in-law, 
daughter-in law, step-daughter, etc., in the direct 
line; marriage with two sisters or with an aunt and 
niece at the same time is also forbidden; 4. the 
existence of a previous marriage, in the case of a 
woman without limitation (inclusive of the period of 
waiting after the dissolution of the marriage, ‘idda 
(q.v.]), and in the case of a free man with the provision 
that he cannot be married to more than four women 
at once; 5. the existence of a threefold falak [q.v.] or of 
a “Gn [q.v.]; 6. social inequality; the man must not be 
by birth, profession, etc. below the woman (unless 
both the woman and wali agree); a free Muslim can 
only marry another’s slave girl if he cannot provide 
the bridal gift for a free woman, and the marriage 
between a master (or mistress) and his slave (or her 
slave) is quite impossible (a master is however permit- 
ted concubinage with his slave); 7. difference of 
religion; there is no exception to the prohibition of 
marriage between a Muslim woman and an infidel, 
while the permission given in theory for marriage 
between Muslim men and the women of the 
possessors of a scripture is, at least by the Shafi‘is, so 
restricted by conditions as to be prohibited in practice; 
8. temporary obstacles, such as the state of thram 
(q.v.]. On the other hand, the law knows no minimum 
age for a legal marriage. If a marriage contract does 
not fulfil the legal requirements, it is invalid; the 
Hanafis and especially the Malikis, but not the 
Shafi‘is, distinguish in this case between invalid (ba¢i/) 
and incorrect (fasid), according as the error affects an 
essential or unessential element in the contract; in the 
former case, there is no marriage at all, in the second, 
its validity may be attacked but (according to the 
Malikis) consummation removes any defect. Mar- 
riage does not produce any community of property 
between husband and wife, and the woman retains 
her complete freedom of dealing; but certain laws 
regarding inheritance come into operation [see 
MIRATH, 6, c]. The man alone has to bear the expense 
of maintaining the household and is obliged to sup- 
port his wife in a style befitting her station (nafaka); if 
he should not be in a position to do so, his wife may 
demand the dissolution of the marriage by faskh {q.v.}. 
The man can demand from his wife readiness for 
marital intercourse and obedience generally; if she is 
regularly disobedient, she loses her claim to support 
and may be chastised by the man. The latter, how- 
ever, is expressly forbidden to take upon himself vows 
of continence (i#a? and zthar). Children are only 
regarded as legitimate if they are born at least six 
months after consummation of the marriage and not 
more than 4 years (the predominant Shafi‘i view) 
after its dissolution; it is presumed that such children 
are begotten by the husband himself; the latter has the 
right to dispute his paternity by /:‘an. Parentage can 
also be established by the husband’s tkrar [g.v.], while 
both recognition and adoption of illegitimate children 
are impossible. 

4. The laws regarding the rights and duties of hus- 
band and wife cannot be modified by the parties at the 
drawing-up of the contract. This can, however, be 
effected by the man pronouncing a conditional falak 


[see TALAK, vii.] immediately after the conclusion of 
the marriage contract; this shift to secure the position 
of the woman is particularly common among Indian 
Muslims. For the rest, the couple are left to private 
agreements which need not be mentioned in the mar- 
riage contract. The actual position of the woman in 
marriage is in all Muslim countries entirely depen- 
dent on local conditions and on many special cir- 
cumstances. It is not a contradiction of this to say that 
the legal prescriptions regarding marriage are most 
carefully observed as a rule. In spite of certain ascetic 
tendencies, Islam as a whole has been decidedly in 
favour of marriage.—In modern Islam, the problem 
of the woman’s position in marriage and polygamy is 
especially discussed between conservatives and 
adherents of modern social ideas. For the different 
views resulting from these conditions, see the works in 
the Bibliography cited below. 

5. Alongside of the usual form of the old Arabian 
marriage, which in spite of its laxity aimed at the 
foundation of a household and the procreation of 
children, there existed the temporary marriage in 
which the pair lived together temporarily for a period 
previously fixed. Such temporary marriages were 
entered upon mainly by men who found themselves 
staying for a time abroad. It is by no means certain 
that these are referred to in sira IV, 28, although the 
Muslim name of this arrangement (mut [q.v.], 
‘marriage of pleasure’) is based on the literal mean- 
ing of the verse; it is, however, certain from Tradition 
that Muhammad really permitted mut‘ to his 
followers especially on the longer campaigns. But the 
caliph ‘Umar strictly prohibited mut‘a and regarded it 
as fornication (zind”) (a group of traditions already 
ascribes this prohibition to the Prophet). As a result, 
mut‘a is permitted only among the Shi‘is but pro- 
hibited by the Sunnis. The latter have, however, prac- 
tically the same arrangement; those who wish to live 
contrary to the law as husband and wife for a certain 
period simply agree to do so without stipulating it in 
the marriage contract. 

Bibliography: For the pre-Islamic Arabs: 
G.A. Wilken, Het matriarchaat bij de oude Arabieren, 
German tr., Das Matriarchat bet den alten Arabern, 
Leipzig 1884; W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
marnage in early Arabia, new ed., London 1903; 
Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den Arabern, in Nachrichten der 
GW Gott., Berlin 1893; Lammens, Le berceau de 
U’Islam, 276 ff. Tradition: Wensinck, A handbook of 
early Muhammadan tradition, s.v. Marriage; Gertrude 
H. Stern, Marriage in early Islam, London 1939. On 
the doctrine of Fikh: Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspreide Geschriften, vi, index, s.v. Huwelijk; Juyn- 
boll, Handleiding?, 174 ff.; Santillana, Istituzionz, 
150 ff.; J. Lépiz Ortiz, Derecho musulmdn, 154 ff. On 
marriage and society: Lammens, Mo“wia I¢, 
306 ff.; R. Levy, The social structure of Islam, 91-124, 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the latter part of the 19th 
century, index, s.v. Marriage; Verspretde Geschriften, 
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II. In THe Mopern Istamic Wortb 

1. The Arab, Persian and Turkish lands of 
the Middle East 
i. Impetus for reform 

Increasing dissatisfaction in recent years with tradi- 
tional marriage law, particularly the discord between 
legal norms adapted to the patrilineal, patriarchal 
family, and changing social conditions, has spawned 
reforms motivated by a desire to adapt sharSi norms to 
the transition from the extended to the nuclear family, 
to strengthen the position of women gua women and 
equitably to redefine the rights and duties of spouses. 

Juristic basis for the reforms has been provided by 
a wide gamut of methods: the procedural expedient 
coupled with denial of judicial relief; the ‘‘eclectic’”’ 
(takhayyur) expedient; stipulations in the marriage con- 
tract; extension of the court’s discretion; penal and 
Tegal sanctions; ‘‘modernistic’’ interpretation of tex- 
tual sources (neo-idjtihad); and substantive legislation 
with no apparent basis in the shari‘a [see MAHKAMA. 4. 
xiii, at VI, 40-1]. 

Relevant legislation: EgypiLaw No. 25, 1920; 
Law No. 56, 1923; Law No. 25, 1929; Code of Pro- 
cedure No. 78, 1931; Law No. 62, 1976; Presidential 
Decree No. 44, 1979, repealed and re-enacted by Law 
No. 100, 1985; Jran—Family Protection Act, 1967, 
replaced by Family Protection Act, 1975 (repealed in 
1979); “Irak—Personal Status Law No. 188, 1959, 
amended by Act No. 11, 1963; /srael—Marriage Age 
Law, 1950, amended in 1960; Women’s Equal Rights 
Law, 1951; Maintenance (Assurance of Payment) 
Law, 1972; Jordan—Law of Family Rights, No. 92, 
1951, replaced by Law of Personal Status, No. 61, 
1976; Kuwait—Law of Personal Status, 1980; 
Lebanon—{Ottoman} Family Rights Law, 1917 
(hereafter referred to as Ottoman Family Law), put 
into effect by Decree No. 241, 1942 and reasserted in 
1962; North Yemen—Family Law, 1978; South Yemen— 
Family Law, No. 1, 1974; The Sudan—Judicial Cir- 
culars: No. 17, 1915; No. 28, 1927; No. 41, 1936; 
No. 45, 1936; No. 54, 1960; Syria—Decree No. 59, 
1953, on Personal Status Law, amended by Law No. 
34, 1975; Turkey—Turkish Civil Code, 1926. 

ii. Impediments to marriage 

Shar impediments to marriage, excepting foster 
relationship, have been completely abandoned in 
Turkey. A reform unique to Kuwait to safeguard the 
family’s integrity prohibits a man’s marrying a 
woman he has deliberately and viciously turned 
against her former husband. 

iii. Marriage guardian 

The marriage guardian’s role has been virtually 
restricted to protecting the interests of wards 
physically mature but under the statutory age of com- 
petence for marriage. Moreover, the court is 
empowered to permit marriage even against the guar- 
dian’s will. Under Ottoman family law (still 
applicable in Lebanon and Israel), as well as in Jor- 
dan, Syria, and ‘Irak (all bound by the Hanafi 
school), the marriage guardian’s right to contract a 
valid compulsory (:djbar) marriage, even with regard 
to minors, has almost completely been abolished 
through innovative changes in the minimun age for 


marriage (see below, v). In the Sudan (1960), the 
traditional Maliki rule that an adult woman must be 
given in marriage by her guardian still obtains, 
although the woman’s consent is now as a rule essen- 
tial for its validity. 

iv. Equality in marriage 

Criteria for equality between spouses (kafa’a), as 
well as the guardian’s right to demand annulment of 
the marriage on grounds of inequality, have been cur- 
tailed. Ottoman family Jaw explicitly mentions as 
criteria only profession and property (out of which the 
prompt dower can be paid and the wife’s maintenance 
provided). In Jordan the only remaining criterion is 
property. In Kuwait religious piety is the sole 
criterion. In Syria equality is a matter of local conven- 
tion, not law. So far ‘Irak alone totally ignores this 
institution, implying its complete abandonment. 
However, a new criterion has emerged: parity in age 
between the spouses (see below, vi). 

v. Age of marriage 

Restrictions on child-marriage are intended to pre- 
vent the harmful social implications of premature 
marriage. Distinction has been made to this end 
between an age of competence for marriage and a 
minimum age below which marriage is never possible, 
the parties being presumed to be under puberty. Most 
Middle Eastern countries have followed the precedent 
set by Ottoman family law in prescribing the age of 
competence for marriage: eighteen for a boy and 
seventeen for a girl. Marriage below these ages is per- 
missible, however, on proof of sexual maturity (see 
below). Simultaneously, traditional shar (and 
Ottoman family law) age limits (nine for girls, twelve 
for boys), below which no claim of sexual maturity 
will be heard (in effect, minimum ages for marriage), 
have been raised: fifteen or sixteen for a boy, and 
between thirteen and sixteen for a girl. In Egypt 
(1923, 1931) no distinction is drawn between puberty 
and competence for marriage. Prescribed ages for 
marriage are eighteen for a boy and sixteen for a girl. 
Marriage below these ages is not permissible (nor 
registered—see below, viii) even on proof of sexual 
maturity. In the Sudan (1960) a pre-pubescent girl at 
least ten years old may be given in marriage with the 
consent of the court where there are grounds for anx- 
iety about her morals. 

Adolescents having reached the prescribed ages of 
puberty but not of competence for marriage may 
marry in the interim period of two or three years 
(irrelevant under Hanafi law), subject usually to the 
marriage guardian’s consent and always to the court’s 
permission. In Israel the ‘‘good defences’’ (physical 
maturity and the guardian’s consent) against a charge 
of contravention of age-of-marriage legislation were 
abrogated (1950), but simultaneously a district judge 
was empowered to permit the marriage of a girl who 
was pregnant or had given birth or, since 1960, had 
reached the age of sixteen. 

Ottoman family law concerning marriageable age 
has directly affected the validity of marriage. Mar- 
riage in violation of the provisions pertaining to the 
age of competence to marry and the conditions con- 
cerning permission to marry is deemed irregular 
(fasid) with no legal effects before consummation. In 
North Yemen, the marriage of a boy (not a girl) below 
fifteen is not valid. Laws in other Middle Eastern 
countries evade this issue. Courts, however, tend to 
validate such marriages retroactively once the parties 
reach puberty. 

Other devices intended to enforce reformist restric- 
tions on child-marriage are prohibition of registration 
of any union in which the parties have not reached the 
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legal ages for marriage (Egypt, 1923; Kuwait; Israel, 
1950), preclusion of courts from entertaining any 
matrimonial cause whatsoever in such marriages, i.e. 
the marriage is valid but not effective (naftdh) (Egypt, 
1923, 1931), and rendering the parties liable to 
statutory penalties (Jordan, Iran, Lebanon, Israel). 
vi. Disparity in age 

Prohibition, by means of registration, of a marriage 
in which there is a gross disparity in age between the 
parties (unless there is some genuine benefit in the 
union) is intended to defend the wife’s interests. Jor- 
dan was the first to act on this issue: marriage of a 
woman under eighteen is prohibited if the husband- 
to-be is more than twenty years her senior, unless it 
is established in court that she consents of her own free 
will and that the marriage is in her interest. In Syria 
disparity in age may lead the court to withhold per- 
mission for marriage, taking into account the welfare 
of the parties. In South Yemen, marriage in which 
there is a twenty-year disparity in age is prohibited 
unless the wife has reached thirty-five. 

vii. Stipulations in the marriage contract 

Application of the mechanism of inserting stipula- 
tions benefiting the wife into the marriage contract 
(provided they do not conflict with marriage aims, 
affect the rights of others, or restrict the liberty of the 
husband), is intended mainly to improve the position 
of married women. Anchored in the Hanbali school, 
this mechanism rests on voluntary agreement between 
spouses. Non-observance of a stipulation is grounds 
for dissolving the marriage at the wife’s request with- 
out prejudice to her financial rights. Ottoman family 
law first introduced this mechanism. Jordan, Syria, 
‘Irak, Iran and Kuwait followed suit. The stipulations 
pertaining to marriage are (1) that the wife should not 
be removed from a locality agreed upon between the 
parties; (2) that the husband should not marry a co- 
wife (see below, ix); (3) that the wife may work outside 
the matrimonial home; and (4) that the wife may com- 
plete her studies (Kuwait). 

viii. Registration of marriage 

Registration (performed by the shari‘a court or its 
authorised notary; in Syria, a district judge must 
review the marriage application), a wholly new depar- 
ture from the traditional legal system, has become a 
necessary legal formality in most Muslim countries. 
Its purpose is to strengthen state control over mar- 
riage proceedings and to impose reforms relating to 
marriageable age and compulsory marriage (see 
above, iii). Registration is enforced by (1) the shari‘a 
court’s deeming an unregistered marriage (though 
not invalid under the shari‘a) not effective (nafidh), 
unless or until pregnancy becomes apparent (South 
Yemen, Lebanon, Syria); (2) considering the registra- 
tion certificate as the sole proof of marriage, lacking 
which the parties will be denied judicial relief (Egypt 
1931); and (3) making the solemniser, bridegroom (or 
both spouses), and witnesses liable to penal sanction 
(Jordan, ‘Irak, North Yemen). 

ix. Polygamy 

Reforms aimed at consolidating monogamy restrict 
polygamy to the extent of complete abolition. 
Polygamy has been totally abolished as yet only in 
Turkey. In ‘Irak it was first abolished (1959), only to 
be reduced to prohibition (1963). Complementary 
measures taken concerning polygamy are: 

(1) Stipulation in the marriage contract (see above, 
vii). Ottoman family law allows a woman to stipulate 
in her marriage contract that her husband shall not 
marry another wife and that should he do so, either 
she or the polygamous wife will be divorced. Jordan 
followed suit, though the first wife may dissolve only 
her own marriage, not that of the co-wife. 





(2) Prohibition. Polygamy has been prohibited (in 
Iran this presumably applies to both permanent and 
temporary marriage) unless permitted by court 
(district court in South Yemen) on the basis of ‘‘good 
defences’’: The court must be satisfied that the hus- 
band is financially able to properly maintain multiple 
wives (Syria; Iran, 1967); that the co-wives will be 
treated with equal justice (Irak, Iran, 1967); and that 
the first wife consents to the marriage, is unable or 
unwilling to co-habit, has been sentenced to imprison- 
ment, is addicted to drink, drugs or gambling, has 
deserted the family or disappeared, or has become 
barren, insane or afflicted with incurable disease 
(Iran, 1967, 1975). In South Yemen a medical cer- 
tificate to this effect is required. In ‘Irak these 
defences are presumably implied by the phrase ‘‘some 
lawful benefit in the polygamous marriage’. In Israel 
(1951) the defence available to Muslims gua Muslims 
against a charge of polygamy (prohibited by the Man- 
datary authorities) was abolished and replaced by two 
defences against such a charge: prolonged absence or 
mental iliness of the spouse. 

Prohibition of polygamy, unlike abolition, does not 
in itself invalidate polygamous marriage, though 
those failing to obtain the court’s permission are liable 
to penal sanctions. 

(3) Divorce. This obtains in circumstances where 
no stipulation barring co-marriage has been inserted 
in the marriage contract or where permission for 
polygamy has been granted by court. A woman fin- 
ding the position of co-wife intolerable may dissolve 
her own marriage on grounds (anchored in the Maliki 
school) of injury (extended to cover unequal treatment 
of co-wives), or disputes between the spouses (once 
again extended to cover cases of unequal treatment), 
in which case the marriage will be dissolved through 
the arbitration procedure. With slight variations this 
remedy obtains in the Sudan (1915), Lebanon and 
Israel (under Ottoman family law), Jordan, South 
Yemen, and ‘Irak (1959). In Egypt (1979, 1985) the 
wife’s option to dissolve the marriage lapses one year 
after the conclusion of the polygamous marriage. The 
husband and the solemniser must inform the first wife 
when a co-wife is taken, failing which they are liable 
to penal sanction. In Iran (before 1979), a wife who 
had not consented to a polygamous marriage might 
petition the court on these grounds asking for a cer- 
tificate of impossibility of reconciliation and subse- 
quent divorce. 

x. Votd and irregular marriages 

Modern legislation in this respect aims to mitigate 
the harsh legal effects of prohibited marriages. 
Ottoman family law, and in its wake Jordan (1951) 
and Syria, reduced the category of void (batil) mar- 
riage, entailing no legal effects whatsoever, solely to 
marriage of a Muslim woman to a non-Muslim. In 
Jordan this category applied also to the marriage of a 
man to a woman related to him within the prohibited 
degrees (mahram) and (since 1976) to marriage of a 
Muslim man to an adherent of a non-revealed religion 
(ghayr kttabiyya). All other prohibited marriages are 
deemed irregular (fasid) which, if consummated, 
entail some of the legal and financial effects of valid 
(sahih) marriage. 

Syria introduced an innovative reform (with no 
apparent basis in the shari‘a) entitling the wife to 
maintenance even in a consummated irregular (fasid) 
marriage, provided she was not aware of its 
irregularity. In ‘Irak (1959) it is indicated, though not 
explicitly, that even in cases of void (ghayr sahih) mar- 
riage, the woman is entitled to dower and must 
observe the waiting period. 

The general aim of reformist legislation pertaining 
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to temporary marriage (mut‘a) is the curtailment of 
some of its legal effects to the point of complete aboli- 
tion of the institution. Temporary marriage is no 
longer valid in ‘Irak (1959), although a child born of 
such a liaison is considered legitimate with all atten- 
dant consequences. In Iran (before 1979) temporary 
marriages were valid, though it seems that mutual 
rights of inheritance between partners might no 
longer be created. Traditional mut‘a was reintroduced 
after the 1979 revolution. Under Ottoman family law, 
and in its wake Jordan, temporary marriage is 
deemed irregular, not void. 

With the abolition of slavery in Saudi Arabia 
(1962), concubinage, i.e. a man’s shar‘ right to have 
sexual relations with an unlimited number of his 
female slaves, ceased to exist. 

xi. Dower 

In Ottoman family law, and in its wake Jordan, 
Syria and ‘Irak (1959), no mention is made regarding 
minimum dower, implying abandonment of shar% 
doctrine in this respect. In South Yemen, dower 
(prompt and deferred combined) must not exceed one 
hundred dinars, contrary to traditional doctrine which 
does not acknowledge a maximum dower. 

Egypt (1929) and the Sudan (1935) introduced, via 
takhayyur with the Hanafi school, that where a married 
couple or their respective heirs dispute the amount of 
dower stipulated, the burden of proof falls on the wife. 
Syria, Kuwait, and Jordan (1976) followed suit. 

Ottoman family law, and in its wake Jordan but not 
other countries, followed the view of those jurists 
within the Hanafi school who maintain, unlike others, 
that the wife must not be compelled to buy the 
trousseau (djthaz) out of her dower. 

In Jordan (1976) any agreement that all or part of 
the dower be deferred shall be recorded in writing, 
otherwise the whole dower shall be deemed prompt. 
Non-payment of the prompt dower before consumma- 
tion has become (since 1951), contrary to the Hanafi 
view, grounds for dissolution [see TALAK]. 

xii, Maintenance between the spouses 

General trends in this respect favour either one 
spouse or the other, depending on the circumstances. 

(1) Definition of maintenance. In Jordan, and in 
its wake Syria, ‘Irak, Egypt (1979, 1985) and Kuwait, 
the definition of maintenance has been extended to 
cover medical treatment in addition to traditional 
components. In Egypt (1979) maintenance also 
includes ‘‘everything that is requisite by custom,” 
“‘custom’’ being replaced in 1985 by ‘‘shari‘a’’. 

(2) Criteria for fixing maintenance. Egypt (1929) 
and the Sudan (1936) and, with some variation, 
Kuwait, innovated via fakhayyur that a_ wife’s 
maintenance shall be calculated by exclusive reference 
to her husband’s means, regardless of her own condi- 
tion. Jordan, Syria, and Egypt (1979, 1985) followed 
suit with the proviso that the rate of maintenance 
must not be below minimum sufficiency. 

Though maintenance may be increased or 
decreased depending on the husband’s condition and 
the cost of living (as in traditional law) no application 
shall be heard before the expiration of a certain time 
period (six months in Syria and Jordan, one year in 
Kuwait, but no time period in ‘Irak) from the date of 
the court order, save in exceptional emergencies. 

South Yemen introduced an _ unprecedented 
innovation—in glaring contradiction to the shari‘a— 
according to which spouses bear the expenses of their 
common life as well as the maintenance of their 
children according to their respective means and 
abilities. This reflects a radical concept, anchored in 
1974 law, according to which a marriage is a contract 
between two parties equal in rights and duties. 


(3) Arrears of maintenance. Egypt (1920), and 
“Irak (1959) in its wake, acknowledged via takhayyur 
the principle of arrears of maintenance: maintenance 
of a wife who has submitted herself, even putatively, 
to her husband is deemed a debt owed by him from 
the time when he fails to support her, not (as in 
Hanafi law) from the time when she sues him in court. 
The Sudan (1927) adopted a less radical approach: 
arrears of maintenance still lapse on the death of 
either party unless the wife has been given judicial 
permission to raise maintenance on credit. In Jordan 
and Syria, as in Ottoman family law, arrears of 
maintenance are created solely by mutual agreement 
or by judicial judgment (in conformity with tradi- 
tional law), however—contrary to the Hanafi 
school—they lapse only by payment or renounce- 
ment, not on the death of either party or on 
dissolution. 

In Egypt (1931), and the Sudan (1936) in its wake, 
as a precaution against dubious claims for 
maintenance alleged to have been due over many 
years, courts were forbidden by the procedural expe- 
dient of denial of judicial relief from entertaining 
claims of arrears of maintenance in regard to any 
period more than three years (one year in Egypt since 
1979) prior to the suit. In Syria the court will not 
allow the wife more than four months’ arrears of 
maintenance. 

(4) Provisional maintenance. In Syria, ‘Irak, 
Kuwait and Egypt (1979, 1985) the court may order 
payment of provisional maintenance before handing 
down its final decision. 

(5) Collection of maintenance. The Sudan (1915), 
and Egypt (1920) in its wake, decreed that if a hus- 
band has property out of which his wife’s legally enti- 
tled maintenance can be obtained, a decree to this 
effect will be executed. In Lebanon, Israel (both 
under Ottoman family law), Jordan, and ‘Irak, such 
a judicial decree is possible only if the husband is 
absent. 

In ‘Irak, where maintenance cannot be collected 
from the husband and in the absence of any person 
willing to lend money to the wife who, in her turn, is 
incapable of earning a living, maintenance shall be 
provided by the state. Egypt (1976) and Israel (1972) 
transferred the burden of maintenance payment fixed 
by judicial decree to governmental authority, which in 
turn recoups itself from the judgment debtor. 

(6) Non-provision of maintenance as grounds for 
divorce. In Egypt (1920), Jordan, Syria, ‘Irak, Iran 
(before 1979), and South Yemen, failure to provide 
the wife with maintenance due to unwillingness or 
hardship on the part of the husband (provided, in 
some of the countries, that he has no property out of 
which maintenance may be obtained, and that a 
period of delay has been exhausted) is deemed, via 
takhayyur, legal grounds for judicial divorce [see 
TALAK]. 

(7) Maintenance of a working wife. Syria, ‘Irak 
and Jordan (1976) explicitly deny the right to 
maintenance to a wife who works away from home 
without her husband’s consent. In Egypt (1979, 1985) 
and Kuwait, however, the husband’s permission for 
that purpose is not required, provided the wife’s exer- 
cise of her right to a lawful job is not abused or in con- 
flict with the family’s interest, and that she was not 
forbidden by the husband to attend her work. This, 
with some variation, applied also in Iran (before 
1979). 
xiii. Inheritance nights between the spouses (see MIRATH. 2. 
In modern Islamic countries, at VII, 111-13). 
xiv. Obedience 

Reform in this respect was aimed at correcting 
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injustice and abuse of women. In Egypt (1967) and 
the Sudan (1969), the institution of bayé al-taa (i.e. 
police-executed enforced obedience of rebellious 
wives, which has no apparent basis in the shari‘a) was 
abolished. In Egypt (1979) a disobedient wife wishing 
to object to the written request of the husband for her 
return to the conjugal home may do so, on shar< 
grounds, within ten days (30 days since 1985) of the 
court’s request. The court will try to reconcile the par- 
ties, failing which it will refer them to arbitration. If 
arbitration is unsuccessful, judicial dissolution may be 
granted [see TALAK]. 
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2. In Muslim India up to 1930 [see ‘urs]. 

3. In Muslim India after 1930 

Marriage in Islam, not being a sacrament but a 
contract between husband and wife, is literally termed 
in Indian Islam ‘akd-e-ntkah (‘‘marriage contract’). 
Among Indian Muslims, however, nzkah is considered 
to be the establishment of relationship between the 
families of the bride and the groom, which is reflected 
in the formal procedure and series of ceremonies 
which precede the final nikah ceremony. 

In spite of the impact of modern education among 
Indian Muslims, allowing some degree of freedom in 
expressing preference for selecting marriage partner 
by both boys and girls, the formal ntkah proposal 
(nikah ka paygham) is sent—or conveyed—by the elders 
of the boy to the elder family members of the girl. The 
ceremonial modesty requires some delay in accepting 
the proposal (paygham). After the formal declaration of 
engagement (nisbat), an auspicious date is fixed for the 
ntkah. Generally, the month of Muharram and the 
following thirteen days of Safar are avoided for nzkah 
ceremony by both Sunnis and Shi‘is in commemora- 
tion of martyrdom of Imam Husayn. 

On the appointed day, the marriage party (nikah ki 
barat), comprising the male relatives and friends of the 
groom’s family, proceeds to the house of the bride, 
where they are received by the male members of that 
household. Soon afterwards, the preparations for the 
main ceremony begin, which includes changing of the 


groom’s clothes into a completely new set prepared 
and provided by the bride’s family. For the ‘akd 
ceremony, besides the kadi (usually a Mawlawi or 
Muslim religious scholar) and a wakil (representing 
the bride), two witnesses are required. It is the 
privilege of the bride’s family to choose a Mawlawi to 
act as kadi; whereas the wakil (to be a neutral person 
in any unforeseen future dispute) is usually the bride’s 
maternal uncle or her paternal or maternal aunt’s 
husband. The two witnesses are selected from among 
the relatives of the bride. In order to obtain advance 
consent of the bride, the wakil and the two witnesses 
proceed to the women’s quarter, where the wakil in a 
loud voice asks the bride three times her consent for 
her ‘akd-e-nikah (specifying the name of the groom and 
the amount of her mahr), to which she is expected to 
respond in her modest and subdued voice. Thereafter, 
the wakil’s party returns to the male gathering and 
informs the kadi that the bride’s consent has been 
obtained for her nzkak. It is followed by a brief 
religious ceremony in which the kédi loudly recites in 
Arabic the marriage sermon (nikah ka khutba), which 
consists of some Kur?anic verses and a history of suc- 
cessful marriages in an Islamic context, citing those of 
Adam and Eve, Abraham and Hagar, Muhammad 
and his four prominent wives, and ‘Ali and Fatima. 
After this recital, the kai sits in front of the groom, 
facing towards him; the wakil and both the witnesses, 
already sitting close to the groom, lean slightly 
towards him so that they can hear his consent clearly. 
The kadi, in a low voice as if maintaining secrecy, asks 
the groom three times in the following words (in the 
native language): ‘‘I marry you to such-and-such girl, 
daughter of so-and-so person against so much amount 
of mahkr. Do you accept?’’ Each time the groom is 
expected to reply in clear voice, ‘‘I accept.’’ After the 
acceptance, the kadi recites in Arabic a long prayer, 
again in a loud voice, blessing the newly-married cou- 
ple with a future happiness like those of all the early 
marriages cited in Islamic history. This brings the 
‘akd-e-nikah to its conclusion, which is followed by a 
feast prepared by the bride’s household. Finally, the 
rukhsati (departure of the bride) with the groom’s 
party back to the groom’s house takes place. 
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4. In Indonesia 
In Bahasa Indonesian, the country’s national 
language, there are two words for marriage: nikah and 
perkawinan. Nikah generally refers to the conclusion of 
a marriage between Muslims. Perkawinan is a broader 
concept which prevails nowadays in national legisla- 
tion, in popular use and even in Islamic writings. 
Hukum perkawinan, marriage law, includes the rules 
concerning polygamy, divorce and alimony (nafkah). 
The sources of Indonesian marriage law include 
those of national law, religious law, adat law [see SAD] 
and colonial law. Over the past forty years, the rele- 
vance of colonial law and adat law has significantly 
decreased. Since Independence, efforts have been 
made to enact a national marriage law for all citizens. 
This goal was reached with Law no. 1 of 1974 con- 
cerning marriage and its executive regulations, which 
will be referred to as the ‘‘national law’’. : 
Historically speaking, customary or adat law came 
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first. Within Indonesian society, the relationship 
between adat law and Islamic law has been debated for 
centuries. The debate carried over to the Dutch when 
L.W.C. van den Berg claimed in the 1870s that 
Islamic law should be applied in its integrity to 
Muslims in Indonesia. Van den Berg was opposed by 
Snouck Hurgronje, who held the view that Islamic 
law should only be applied insofar as accepted by 
society through its customary law. This so-called 
“reception theory’’ came to prevail in the colonial 
government, and it was eventually incorporated in the 
colonial constitution of 1925. After independence, this 
theory lost favour in Indonesia. At the same time, the 
political appeal of adat law has considerably 
weakened. As a result, recent debates on marriage 
have mainly focussed on national law and Islamic law 
and the relationship between the two. 

Law no. 1 of 1974 says that in order to be valid, a 
marriage has to be concluded according to religion 
and belief. For most Indonesians this means Islamic 
marriage law. Some provisions of the law seem to con- 
tain codified Islamic law. However, the wording of 
the law is not always unequivocal. As differences of 
interpretation arise, in conservative Muslim circles 
national law is considered binding upon Muslims but 
‘“‘God’s law’’ provides the final standard: thus inter- 
pretations of the national law cannot go against 
Islamic law. Among liberal Muslims, modernists and 
nationalists, the supremacy of national law is 
honoured. The latter groups aim at improvement of 
the position of women and unification of the law, 
whereas the former tend to maintain the unfavourable 
position of women and hold the umma above the 
nation-state. 

The marriage contract between Muslims is laid 
down in an akta nikah, which according to national law 
has to be approved by the Marriage Registrar, an 
official of the local Religious Office (Kantor Urusan 
Agama, K.U.A.) which is a branch of the Ministry of 
Religion. In practice, centrally-designed and printed 
model contracts are commonly used. Procedures are 
explained to the people with the help of citizens with 
a specific religious function in village or 
neighbourhood government. Besides these, however, 
adat ceremonies often take place at the time of the 
wedding. The national law permits in principle only 
monogamous marriages, but the religious courts may 
allow a man to marry more than one wife on certain 
grounds and conditions, such as the consent of the 
first spouse. National law has altogether forbidden 
polygamy between partners who belong to the civil 
service or the army. 

Unilateral divorce, generally called ‘alak, has been 
embedded in a court procedure as well. The judge 
first has to check whether there is a valid motive as 
specified by national law in a limitative list of divorce 
grounds. If this is the case, he functions as an official 
witness to the éalak. The old custom of concluding 
takltk talak upon marriage has been continued through 
the uniform model contract that reiterate the same 
divorce grounds as those mentioned in national law. 

In colonial times, the government had found vari- 
ous types of Islamic courts deciding marriage disputes 
among Muslims, in what was regarded to often be an 
unsystematic way. In the 1870s, L.W.C. van den 
Berg was commissioned to draft a law on Islamic 
courts. This became the Law on Priest Courts of 
1882, which remained the basic law on Islamic 
jurisdiction until its replacement by Law no. 7 of 1989 
concerning religious jurisdiction. This law has made 
the religious courts competent not only in all marriage 
and divorce cases between Muslims but also in mat- 


ters of inheritance. The decisions of the religious 
courts, however, can be subject to final appeal to the 
Supreme Court, the Mahkamah Agung. 

Religious courts, K.U.A.s and institutes of higher 
Islamic learning (/.A./.N.) where the Islamic law is 
taught, are all under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Religion. Interpretations of Sunni schools other 
than the Shafiti one have gained currency, con- 
tributing to flexibility of reasoning. In this respect 
mention has even been made of a fifth mazhab, the 
mazhab Indonesia. Nevertheless, Juynboll’s Inleiding is 
still held in high esteem among Islamic scholars. 

There are indications that the religious courts, the 
K.U.A.s and the local functionaries, do not always 
apply the law as it appears to have been intended by 
the national legislator. This happens notably when the 
national and the shari“a norms seem to be 
incongruent. Consequently, the protection of women 
as intended in the national law can be undermined. 
Also, marriages between partners of different 
religions, which have since long been allowed in 
national law, are becoming increasingly difficult in 
practice. 
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5. In East Africa 

The number of Muslims in East Africa can only be 
estimated; it has been given as 20% of the total 
population, but 10% is more realistic. That is still 
more than six million persons; of these only a few 
hundred thousand live in Uganda, more than five 
million in Tanzania, and over a million in Kenya. 
They all follow the Shafi school, except the Indian 
Muslims, who are Hanafis, or IsmA‘ilis, Bohoras[g. v. ], 
Twelver Shi‘is and a few others. Of the African Mus- 
lims, only the Somalis retain their own language, ex- 
cept when they settle in the towns. All other Muslims 
in East Africa are Swahili-speaking, or adopt Swahili 
when converting to Islam. Marriage is probably the 
commonest reason for conversion for either sex. 

In many ways, Islam requires few changes for a 
convert. The proposal for a marriage is made by a 
senior member of the family, usually but not 
necessarily, the groom’s family. This proposer, the 
mposa, has to make numerous journeys between the 
two family homes until all the details of presents have 
been settled. The ‘‘bride price’’ is called mahari in 
many East African languages; it is an ancient custom, 
although strictly speaking mehr [q.v.] is not the same 
as the ‘‘bride price’’ of customary law. Some Swahili 
scholars insist that mahari should be only a token sum, 
others that it is payment to the bride’s father for the 
trousseau, including furniture. On the Coast, some 
marriages are uxorilocal: the bridegroom moves in 
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with his wife. Elsewhere, almost always the bride is 
taken ceremoniously to the bridegroom’s home. 
Traditional songs accompany every stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The preferred marriage partners are parallel 
cousins, in the paternal lineage; since many houses 
are the family homes of brothers living together, the 
bride and groom will have known each other since 
childhood. Since everyone has to obey his father, the 
latter can and does decide on the choice of partner for 
both his sons and his daughters. 

The Kur’dnic impediments are not always en- 
forceable, e.g. in many parts of Africa it is customary 
for a man in certain circumstances to marry two 
sisters; often it is obligatory for a man to marry his 
father’s widows, his brother’s widows (this is not for- 
bidden in the Kur’n), and even his father’s brother’s 
widows, so that he has to marry his aunts to raise seed 
for the patrilineal clan. In many African villages it is 
normal for any lactating woman to suckle a baby cry- 
ing with hunger. A Muslim scholar’s objections are 
shrugged off. As a result, two persons may marry who 
have sucked the same breast. 

In Africa, many women cultivate their own plot of 
land within the area of land belonging to their hus- 
band’s clan. They can sell their produce and cook for 
the family when it is their turn. As a result, they will 
not be so much affected by their husband’s neglect as 
a townswoman would be. However, the husband is 
anxious not to neglect his wives because they might 
take lovers. In Africa, Islam has become diluted with 
local customs so that numerous forms of syncretism 
are found. Though most men have only one wife, the 
chiefs may have more wives than the four permitted 
by Islam. Since Africans are keen to have surviving 
children, the type of marriage called mut‘a [q.v.] is 
rare. Sailors and traders may have a wife in each of 
the towns where their business takes them more or less 
regularly, and have children by all of them. Although 
slavery was abolished at the beginning of the century, 
a rich man can still obtain a girl by paying her father 
mahart, which in this case acquires a new meaning. 
There is no minimum age for girls to marry, but the 
majority of the men will be in their twenties when 
marrying. Kufu, a husband of equal socio-economic 
class [see KAFA’a], is essential for a girl born of the 
kaba*ila, the established clans on the East Coast. If a 
virgin takes a lover of a lower class, this is considered 
a scandal that affects the whole family, to the extent 
that girls are known to have been executed for it. 
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6. In Nigeria 
Whereas the Northern Region of Nigeria, as it then 
was, adopted a new penal and criminal code based on 
the Sudan code in 1960, the year of independence, 
personal law and family law have continued to be ad- 
ministered according to the traditional Maliki 
madhhab. In practice, however, this has become much 
distorted by customary and non-canonical obser- 
vances at which the strict malams (Ar. ‘ulama”) protest, 
mostly in vain. An illustrative example of this occurs 
in the poem Hakuran zama da tyali (‘Living patiently 
with the family’’) by Alhaji Sadisu Lawal Sugogi: 
The useless things that they have to provide (for the 
bride) 
Place marriage beyond the reach of every husband. 
Even those that wish to add another wife 
Must certainly suffer financially as a result of this. 
Once you enter into the marriage contract 
It is with difficulties that you get out of it. 
(Muhammed Sani Aliyu, Shortcomings in Hausa society 
as seen by representative poets from ca. 1950 to ca. 1982, 
M.A. diss. Bayero University, Kano 1983, unpubl.) 
The Sultan of Sokoto, Abubakar III, on realising 
the extent of the problem, set up a committee in 1967 
to examine alcohol and drug abuse and extravagant 
wedding customs. The committee’s findings were 
largely ignored because it proved impossible to pass 
legislation to enforce compliance with the suggested 
regulations, including those relating to wedding gifts. 
The same fate met the recommendations of a second 
committee convened in 1969. Undeterred, and 
prompted by increased concern over drunkenness, 
prostitution and deviant marriage customs, the Sultan 
established a third committee, this time under the 
chairmanship of Alhaji Shehu Shagari, the first ex- 
ecutive President of Nigeria from 1979 to 1983. This 
committee received 1,200 letters and conducted 600 
interviews; its findings were summarised in a booklet 
Nastha ga Musulmi kan yaki da shashanci da almubazzaranci 
(‘‘Good advice to Muslims about the battle against 
immorality and extravagance’’) which was distributed 
in 1973 by the influential organisation Jam’atu Nasaril 
Islam (‘‘People for the victory of Islam’’), The Sultan 
said he wished Nastha ga Musulmi to be a public record 
of the endeavours of the u/ama to stem the tide; its tone 
was uncompromising. The following is an example: 
There are some customs which give rise to such ex- 
travagance that marriage has become a kind of 
trade in itself. For that reason the custom known as 
lefe is abolished completely. Any dress-lengths of 
cloth the bridegroom intends to give to the bride 
should not be handed over to her until she is under 
his roof, whereupon he can give her as many dress- 
lengths as he likes and it is entirely his own 
business. It is expressly forbidden to allow them to 
be paraded about for inspection. 
Some of the recommendations later became bye-laws 
of the Sokoto Local Authority but proved to be as 
unenforceable as before, especially in the climate 
created by the 1970s oil boom when newly-rich en- 
trepreneurs and bureaucrats vied with each other in 
the marriage market. 
In 1981 the Federal Law Reform Commission pro- 
posed a bill for the reform of the Marriage Act. It fail- 
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ed to recognise religious and cultural sensibilities and 
was therefore dropped. However criticisms continued 
to surface and women’s groups, notably FOMWAN 
(The Federation of Muslim Women’s Associations in 
Nigeria) aroused awareness of the issues through its 
nationwide organisation which had attracted 
university-trained Muslim women, In 1991 a four- 
day seminar, Better Protection for Women and Children 
under the Law, was organised by the Federal Ministry 
of Justice. Aisha Lemu, a FOMWAN executive 
member and the wife of the Grand Kadi of Niger 
State, addressed the seminar on the subject ‘‘Muslim 
women and marriage under the Shari’a’’. Her 
remarks on the financial and marital rights of Muslim 
women echoed some of the earlier views expressed in 
Nasiha ga Musulmi, but went further and blamed the 
courts for not implementing the law in respect of 
divorce and the custody of children. She said: 

The main problems faced by Muslim women in 

Nigeria are caused by pre-Islamic customs. In the 

North women who are ready to take their cases to 

the Shari’a courts can sometimes still fail to get 

their rights in the lower courts because of either ig- 
norance of the Shari’a or corruption. However, if 
they are patient and persistent enough to appeal to 
the higher Shari’a courts their rights will be upheld. 
In the multi-cultural context of Nigeria, which is a 
secular state, it is difficult to see how the Federal Law 
Reform Commission will be able to effect change 
without causing deep resentment in one section of the 
country or the other. Gradual shifts in attitude may, 
however, be engineered by women’s pressure groups 
characterised by FOMWAN and others, notably The 
Women’s Commission in Kano, which are backed by 
Muslim intellectuals predominantly based in 
Northern Nigerian universities. 
Bibliography: A detailed and scholarly account 
‘of marriage customs and law in Northern Nigeria 
has yet to be written. Meanwhile, see A. Phillips 
and H.F. Moons, Marriage laws in Africa, 1971; Ed- 
win Nwogogu, Nigerian family law; Awwalu Hamisu 

Yadudu, Islamic law and law reform discourse in 

Nigeria, diss. Harvard Univ. 1986, unpubl.; Zainab 

Kabir, Law and marital problems in Kano State, in The 

Muslim Woman, i/2 (1990); Beverley Mack and 

Catherine Coles (eds.), Hausa women in the 20th cen- 

tury, Madison 1991. (Jean Boyb) 

NIKBULI, Nixsvti, the most commonly used Ot- 
toman Turkish form of the Byzantine town of 
Nikopo.is, modern Bulgarian Nikopol, a town on 
the southern bank of the Danube in lat. 43° 43’ N. 
and long. 24° 54’ E., famed as the scene of a battle 
between the Ottomans and the European Crusaders 
in 1396. 

This Nikopolis, founded by Heraclius (ca. 
575-642), has often been confused, especially in 
mediaval literature, with Nikopolis ad strum or ad 
Haemum, founded by Trajan in 101 in commemora- 
tion of his victory over the Dacians (ruins excavated 
near modern Nikip in the upper valley of the Djantra 
by Mt. Haemus). The Byzantine Nikopolis is some- 
times called Nikopolis Major to distinguish it from 
Trajan’s Nikopolis and Nikopolis Minor on the oppo- 
site bank of the Danube near the Rumanian town of 
Tornu Magurele. 

The importance of Nikopolis as a trade centre and 
military post is due chiefly to the command which it 
holds over the Osma and the Aluta, the two Danubian 
arteries reaching into the heart of Bulgaria and 
Rumania respectively. Situated on a naturally for- 
tified plateau, it dominates the plains to the south, the 
Danube to the north, and the eastern gorge connec- 


ting the interior of Bulgaria with the river. The 
medizval double walls and strong towers surrounding 
Nikopolis were destroyed by the Russians during their 
occupation of the city in 1810 and 1877. 

Nikopolis was first captured from the Bulgarians in 
791/1389 by SAli Pasha Candarli [see SaLi PASHA 
CANDARLIZADE]. Seven years later, it was the scene of 
the famous battle in the Crusade which is called by its 
name. The acquisition of Bulgaria by the Turks and 
their continual irruptions north of the Danube into 
territories claimed by Hungary, together with a state 
of comparative peace in Western Europe in the last 
decade of the 14th century, made it both necessary 
and possible for most Catholic countries to participate 
in the expedition. An army of about 100,000 
Crusaders (according to the most reliable estimates) 
from France, Burgundy, England, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Hungary, Poland, Wallachia and Tran- 
sylvania marched along the Danube, seized Vidin and 
Rahova, and finally set siege to Nikopolis while an 
allied Veneto-Genoese fleet blockaded the city from 
the river. The siege lasted about fifteen days, during 
which Bayezid I [q.v.] abandoned the siege of Con- 
stantinople, burnt the siege machinery, and summon- 
ed his Asiatic and European contingents to arms. A 
Turkish army of perhaps 110,000 men met at 
Adrianople and, marching through the Shipka Pass, 
descended into the valley of the Osma and pitched 
their camp on the southern hill commanding the 
Nikopolis plain. 

The battle took place on Monday 21 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 
798/25 September 1396, and the Crusaders were com- 
pletely routed owing to the superiority of Ottoman 
tactics and the dissensions amongst the leaders of the 
Christian host. Bayezid divided his army into two 
large sections. The first, consisting of two large bodies 
of irregular cavalry and of irregular infantry, oc- 
cupied the slope of the hill. Between the cavalry 
vanguard and the infantry rearguard of this section, 
the Turks planted a field of pointed stakes. Beyond 
the skyline on the other slope of the hill, hidden from 
their unsuspecting enemy, the second and more im- 
portant section, consisting of Bayezid with his Sipahis 
and Stephen Lazarovié with his Serbs, watched for the 
right moment to advance against the exhausted 
Christians. These tactics proved to be effective when 
the Crusaders’ vanguard of French and foreign aux- 
iliaries defeated the Turkish irregular cavalry and, 
after forced dismounting to uproot the stakes, routed 
the irregular infantry and pursued them uphill to face 
the new and unseen forces. Meanwhile, a stampede of 
riderless horses produced confusion in the Crusaders’ 
rear which comprised the Eastern European armies. 
Mircea and Laczkovié, who had no sympathy for 
Sigismund of Hungary, retired with their Wallachian 
and Transylvanian auxiliaries who constituted the left 
and right wings of the rearguard. After desperate 
fighting for the relief of the French and foreign con- 
tingents, the Hungarian nobles persuaded their king 
to board a Venetian galley and escape by way of 
Byzantium and the Morea to Dalmatia. The rest were 
either killed or captured, only to be massacred on the 
following day by Bayezid in order to avenge in this 
way the severe losses which he had sustained. A small 
number of nobles were, however, saved from the 
massacre for a ransom of 200,000 gold florins. 

The immediate result of the Ottoman victory was 
the extension of the conquests into Greece and the 
submission of Wallachia to Ottoman  suzerainty. 
More important, however, was the breathing-space it 
gave for the consolidation of the Turkish territories in 
Europe, which enabled the Ottoman empire to sur- 
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vive the critical struggles of the next decades. 

In later history, Nikopolis plays only a minor part. 
During the wars of the 19th century it was thrice cap- 
tured by Russian armies (September 1810; July 1829; 
July 1877), and by the Treaty of Berlin (13 July 1878) 
was included in the tributary principality of Bulgaria. 
The modern town of Nikopol (estimated population 
1970, 5,715) lies in the province (okriig) of Pleven (Ot- 
toman Turkish Plewne [q.v. ]). 

Bibliography: See the standard histories of the 
Ottoman Empire. For the Crusade, a full and 
classified bibliography of the extensive ms. and 
printed sources, both Eastern and Western, is con- 
tained in A.S. Atiya, The Crusade of Nicopolis, Lon- 
don 1934. See also the following older monographs: 
A. Brauner, Die Schlacht bet Nikopolis, 1396, Breslau 
1876; J. Delaville le Roulx, La France en Orient au 
XIV™ siéle, Paris 1886, H. Kiss, A Nicapolye 
ulkozel, Magyar Academiai ertestito, 1896; I. 
Kohler, Die Schlachten bei Nikopoli und Warna, 
Breslau 1882; F. Si8ic, Die Schlacht bei Nikopolis, 
Vienna 1893. Of more recent studies, see IA, art. 
Nigbolu (M.C. Sehabeddin Tekindag); Halil In- 
alcik, The Ottoman empire. The classical age 1300-1600, 
London 1973, 15-16; H.W. Hazard (ed.), A Arstory 
of the Crusades, iii. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Madison 1975, 21-6, 82-5; S.J. Shaw, History of the 
Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, i, Cambridge 
1976, 33-4. (A.S. Atiya) 
NIKSAR, the classical Neo-Caesarea in Bithynia, 

a town lying on the southern rim of the Pontic moun- 
tain chain of Asia Minor (the modern Turkish Kuzey 
Anadolu Daglari) on the right bank of the Kelkit 
river. It is situated at an altitude of 350 m/1,150 feet 
in lat. 40°35’ N. and long. 36°59’ E. 

The nucleus of the town is picturesquely situated at 
the foot of a hill, crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval 
castle which was erected from the material provided 
by the numerous buildings of antiquity there. Here in 
remote antiquity was Cabira and after its decline 
Diospolis founded by Pompey, later called Sebaste. In 
Church history Niksar is famous as the scene of a 
Council (314 a.p.) and as the birthplace of Gregory 
the miracle-worker. In the Muslim period it became 
important under the Saldjiks, of whom numerous 
and important buildings have survived to the present 
day. It became more important under the Danisht 
mandids [g.v.], whose founder Malik Danishmand 
Ahmad Gh4zi took Niksar among other places. His 
grandson Muhammad successfully resisted a siege by 
the emperor Manuel in Niksar. His son Yaghibasan 
(537-62/1 142-66), of whom there survives an inscrip- 
tion of the year 552/1157, died in 562/1166, 
whereupon Niksar was taken by the Byzantine 
emperor Manuel (Kinnamos, 296-7, 300) although 
only for a short time. In 799/1397 Niksar passed to the 
Ottomans and gradually lost its former importance. It 
remained noted for its very prolific orchards, 
celebrated already in al-Kazwini’s time (Athar, ed. 
Wiustenfeld, Géttingen 1848) the special produce of 
which, very large and sweet cherries, pears, figs etc., 
were famous at all times. Ewliya Celebi (cf. Seyahat- 
nama, ii, 389, v, 14; Travels, ii, 102) who visited 
Niksar in 1083/1672, describes the town in his usual 
extravagant fashion, mentioning 70 schools, 7 
monasteries, many mills and waterwheels and 500 
shops with a large number of shoe-makers. The 
pomegranates there, he says, are the size of a man’s 
head and weighed 1 okka.The remains of the Islamic 
period, so far as they bear inscriptions, have been 
published by Isma‘il Hakki, Kitébeler (Istanbul 
1345/1927), 58-73. The uirbes (sepulchral cupolas) of 


Malik Ghazi and of Hadjdji Cikrik are worth men- 
tioning; among old dervish monasteries there are the 
Ishik-tekke and the Kolak-tekke. Niksar has often 
been visited and described by modern travellers. The 
population before the First World War (ca. 4,000) was 
one-quarter Christian; they were mainly engaged in 
the silk and rice trades. 

In modern Turkey, Niksar is the centre of an ile or 
district in the z or province of Tokat. In ca. 1960 it 
had a population of 10,550. 

Bibliography: Wadjdjt Khalifa, Dyihan-numa, 
628; F. Taeschner, Anatol. Wegenetz, i, 216 ff., ii, 
12 ff.; Gyllius, Bosph. Thrac., 334; J. von Hammer, 
GOR, i, 339, 426; C. Ritter, Erdkunde von Kleinasien, 
i, 221 ff.; J. Morier, A journey through Persia, Armenia 
and Asta Minor io Constantinople, London 1812, 42; 
R. Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
etc., London 1821, 700; W. Ouseley, Travels in vari- 
ous countries of the East, London 1819, 484; J.B. 
Fraser, Winter journey, London 1838, 209; J.E. 
Alexander, Travels from India to England, London 
1827, 235; Eli Smith and H.G.O. Dwight, Mis- 
Stonary researches in Armenia, London 1834, 46; W.J. 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and 
Armenia, London 1842, 346; V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d’Asie, 1, 734-5; Admiralty handbooks, Turkey, Lon- 
don 1942-3, ii, 576; IA, art. Niksar (Besim Darkot); 
PW, xvi/2, cols. 2409-13 (W. Ruge). 

a (F. BABINGER) 
NIKULA°?US, the Arabised form of the name of 

Nicotaus oF Damascus, born 64 B.C., distinguished 
politician (adviser of King Herod, friend of 
Emperor Augustus), and scholar of vast erudition 
and versatility. Greek fragments of his rhetorical, 
historical and biographical works have survived, but 
philosophical fragments are scarce. On the other 
hand, his literary legacy was unknown in the Orient, 
but Syriac and Arabic translations of his philosophical 
works have recently come to light. 

1, The Book on Plants: K. Aristitalis fi ’l-nabat, tafsir 
work T[lepi gutév. The Arabic translation was 
discovered in 1923, edited by Arberry (1933) and 
Badawi (1954). See now Drossaart Lulofs and Poort- 
man, Nicolaus De plantis, five translations, in Verh. Ak. 
Amst. (1989) (= DLP). Because in the Latin version by 
Alfred of Sareshel (1200 A.D.) the words tafsir 
Nikulais were omitted, De plantis was attributed to 
Aristotle himself. Some 160 mss. testify to its 
popularity in the Middle Ages, and yet it was eclipsed 
by the Greek retroversion from Alfred’s text (13th 
cent.), which from 1539 onwards figured as an appen- 
dix to all Greek editions of Aristotle, but was generally 
considered spurious. In 1841 Alfred’s Latin version 
was edited by E.H.F. Meyer, who knew the title in 
Arabic from Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. Fligel v, 162, no. 
10564). In his commentary, Meyer marked off a long 
digression (§§ 66-ca. 130) on the parts of plants that 
was borrowed from the History of Plants by 
Theophrastus, whose name was not mentioned. Ap- 
parently, Nicolaus inserted this detailed account 
because Aristotle used to maintain that the parts of 
plants were few and simple. A comparison with 
Theophrastus’ Greek text shows that Nicolaus, in 
compiling, sometimes left out important words, e.g. 
restrictive particles, and had the habit of conflating 
parallel passages. Consequently, the tenor of the 
original work was often distorted and obscured. Ob- 
viously, he did the same to the Aristotelean part. 
Glossators swamped the text with enigmatic glosses 
and digressions on alien matters. Hence the rambling 
character of the book. 
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In the Orient, many authors have used the K. al- 
Nabat, and though some of them (e.g. Ibn al-Tayyib) 
had a poor opinion of it, Ibn Rushd appears to have 
written an epitome (DLP, 363 ff.). The fragment of a 
long commentary in Hebrew (Oxford Hunt. 576) is a 
clever imitation. Ullmann, Die Natur- und Geheim- 
wissenschaften im Islam, Leiden 1972, 73 ff., rightly 
asserts that the book has primarily been one of the few 
sources for the knowledge of Theophrastean botany 
among the Arabs. And indeed, Ibn Sina and Ibn al- 
Tayyib, for instance, had a strong preference for the 
relevant part which, of course, they attributed to 
Aristotle. 

2. On the Philosophy of Aristotle in at least 13 books. 
In this extensive compendium of Aristotle’s physical 
treatises, Nicolaus acted as a pioneer; at the time 
when commentators used to begin with Logic, he turn- 
ed to the philosophy of nature. The remnants in 
Europe are very scarce, but a curtailed Syriac version 
in the mutilated Cambridge ms. Syr. Gg. 2.14 was 
discovered in 1901. Drossaart Lulofs edited the first 
five books in 1963 (= Nicol. Phzlos.). Owing to the 
rapidly increasing mutilation of the ms. leaves, the 
others are less accessible. 

Some remarkable features are that: (a) throughout 
the whole work the same habit of compiling and the 
same use (and abuse) of conflation is observed as in De 
plantis; (b) a compendium of the Metaphysics is added 
and placed after (!) the Physics; (c) Ibn Rushd’s objec- 
tions against Nicolaus’ peculiar way of adjusting the 
Metaphysics to his purpose, which were discussed from 
Th. Roeper (1844) onwards, can now be explained 
(Nicol. Philos., 27-34); and (d) abridged excerpts of 
Meteorology, i-iii, are interspersed with parts of Olym- 
piodorus’ Commentary in a very bad translation. In the 
Paris ms. B.N. Syr. 346, some of these comments are 
collected and wrongly ascribed to Nicolaus. In editing 
these quotations under Nicolaus’ name, F. Nau (in 
ROC, xv [1910}) created confusion. (e) In Nicolaus’ 
book, Meteor., iv, is concerned with mineralogy and 
deviates from Aristotle because Nicolaus has sup- 
plemented Aristotle’s own short and unfinished obser- 
vations on the subject (at the end of Meteor., iii) with 
quotations from Theophrastus, De lapidibus. So, just 
as in De plantis, Nicolaus turned to Theophrastus 
where Aristotle failed. 

Large parts of the compendium have been 
translated from Syriac into Arabic, and both transla- 
tions have been used by Oriental authors as a kind of 
source book of Aristotelian tenets. A case in point is 
Barhebraeus, who possessed an unabridged copy of 
Nicolaus in Syriac, of which in the Candelabrum and 
the Butyrum sapientiae he often availed himself without 
mentioning the Damascene (see DLP, 17-49). On the 
other hand, Ibn Rushd inserted a lengthy passage 
from Nicolaus’ (unabridged) summary of the 
Metaphysics, where his copy of the Arabic translation of 
Aristotle’s work had a lacuna, see Ibn Rushd, Tafsir 
ma ba‘d al-tabi‘a, 843 .8-850.7 Bouyges = Nicol. Philos., 
F. 22. 

Bibliography: Th. Roeper, Lectiones abul- 
pharagianae, Gedani 1844, 35-43, contain the first 
discussion of Nicolaus’ philosophical fragments 
known at the time. See further the bibl. in HJ. 
Drossaart Lulofs, Nicolaus Damascenus on the Philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, Leiden 19697, 6-7; P. Moraux, Der 
Anstotelismus bei den Griechen I, in Peripatoi, v (Berlin 
1973), 445-514; Drossaart Lulofs, Aristotle’s EPI 
®YTON, in Jnal. of Hellenic Studies, \xxvii/1 (1957), 
75-80; idem, Aristotle, Barhebraeus and Nicolaus, in On 
nature and living things, ed. A. Gotthelf, Bristol 1985, 
345-357; idem, Das Prooimion von IIEPI ®YTAQN, in 


Anistoteles’ Werk und Wirkung, ed. J. Wiesner, ii, 

Berlin 1987, 1-16. | (H.J. Drossaart Lutors) 

NIL, also niladj (Persian, from Skr. nila ‘‘blue’’) is 
Indigo tinctoria L., Indigoferae, the oldest known organic 
dye. It is the main component of natural indigo, 
which can be obtained from various kinds of 
indigofera (Isatis tinctoria, Cruciferae) and from the 
knotweed (Polygonum tinctorium, Polygonaceae). For 
thousands of years indigo has been used in India, 
China, as well as in Egypt, to paint and dye various 
fabrics. Classical antiquity knew indigo as a medicine; 
the Arabs cultivated the plant and produced the dye 
themselves. 

The Arab translators of Dioscurides did not find an 
equivalent for isdtis, and so the early Arab authors 
confused the to&tt¢ of Dioscurides—Pliny’s glastum 
(Nat. Hist. xxii, 2), [satis tinctoria—with Dioscurides’ 
ivdixév, Pliny’s indicum (xxxv, 27), Arabic nil = Indigo 
tinctoria. In the Middle Ages, the Arabs used the word 
nil—actually indigo—to indicate woad. However, 
they realised the difference: al-Suwaydi, K.al-Simat fi 
asma? al-nabat (ms. Paris ar. 3004, fol. 198b, 10), refer- 
ring to the identification of :satis with nil, only remarks 
that many scholars have a different opinion, but al- 
Ghafiki (in Ibn al-Baytar, al-Djami‘, Bulak 1291, iv, 
186, 28-30) expresses himself more clearly: 
Dioscurides’ nil ( = te&tt¢) is known in Spain under the 
name al-sama7i (‘‘the sky-blue’’), but it is not much 
used in the land of the Franks, whereas the nil of the 
dyers is said to be al-“zlim, the (Indian) nil, whose des- 
cription applies to indigo. The constant confusion 
between the two plants led to a series of Arabic 
synonyms, like “zlim, wasma (wdasima), khitr, nila, tin 
akhdar, etc., which were used indifferently for the two 
plants. 

Both isatis and indigo were used as medicines, 
especially as astringents, by way of compresses, for 
wounds, tumours and sores. Indigo was an important 
commercial product, used for colouring fabrics and 
wool. The main source of exports was always India, 
Baghdad being the intermediate place of transfer. 
From here the dyeing plant reached mediaeval 
Europe as ‘‘Baghdad indigo’’ (see W. Heyd, Histoire 
du commerce du Levant, Leipzig 1885-6, repr. Amster- 
dam 1959, 626-9). Outside India, the indigo plant was 
also grown on Persian soil, in Kirman and Khizistan 
(see P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 273, 276, 422). In 
modern times, it is mostly synthetic indigo which 
comes on the market. 

Bibliography: A. Dietrich, Dtoscurides trium- 
phans. Etn anonymer arabischer Kommentar (Ende 12. 
Jahrh. n. Chr.) zur Materia medica, Gottingen 1988, 
636-7, with references to sources and literature. 

= (A. Dietricn) 

aL-NIL, the river Nile. The Nile is one of the 
large rivers (length ca. 6,648 km./4,132 miles) which 
from the beginning have belonged to the territory of 
Islam, and the valleys and deltas of which have 
favoured the development of an autonomous cultural 
centre in Islamic civilisation. In the case of the Nile, 
this centre has influenced at different times the 
cultural and political events in the Islamic world. 
Thus the Nile has, during the Islamic period, con- 
tinued to play the same part as it did during the cen- 
turies that preceded the coming of Islam. 

The name al-Nil or, very often, Ni] Misr, goes 
back to the Greek name Netiog and is found already 
in early Arabic literary sources, though it does not 
occur in the Kur’an (in sara XX, 39, the Nile may be 
meant by al-yamm). The Christian habit of calling the 
river Géh6n, after one of the rivers of Paradise, as 
found in the works of Ephraim Syrus and Jacob of 
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Edessa and in the Arabic-Christian author Agapius 
(Patrologia Orientalis, v, 596), is not followed by the 
Muslims who know only the Oxus under this name. 
Al-Zamakhshari (Kitab al-Amkina, ed. Salvedra de 
Grave, 127) mentions as another name al-Fayd, no 
doubt a poetical allusion to the yearly flood. Already 
in the Middle Ages, the word bakr having come to 
acquire in Arabic the meaning of ‘‘river’’, the Nile is 
also called al- Bahr or Bahr Misr (cf. al-Makrizi, ed. 
Wiet, i, 218), which is also the case with several 
separate parts of its river system, such as Bahr Yasuf 
or Bahr al-Ghazal. In the Delta, the different 
ramifications of the river are occasionally also called 
Nile, but where necessary the main stream (‘amid) is 
distinguished from the minor branches (dhira‘ or 
khalig;) and the canals (tur‘a). 

The geography of the Nile is treated here only 
from a historico-geographical point of view so far as 
the knowledge of Islamic science is concerned. The 
geographical knowledge of the Nile among the 
Muslims, so far as we can learn from their literary 
sources, is based partly on direct observation, but for 
the most part on legendary or pseudo-scientific tradi- 
tions which go back to local beliefs or to classical 
knowledge. For a long time during the Middle Ages 
the limit of Islamic territory on the Nile was well 
fixed; it ended at the first cataract near the island of 
Bilak (Philae) to the south of Uswan (Assouan); here 
began, since the treaty (bakt (g.v.]) concluded by ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abi Sarh with the Nubians, the Nubian ter- 
ritory [see NUBa], where for long centuries Chris- 
tianity prevailed (al-Baladhuri, 236; Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, Futah Misr, ed. Torrey, 188). The first 
locality on Nubian territory, where tribute was paid, 
was called al-Kasr (al-Mas‘udi, Murad, iii, 
40-1 = § 883). 

Historical tradition has preserved parts of the 
alleged correspondence between ‘Amr b. al-‘As and 
the caliph ‘Umar on the subject of Egypt, then newly- 
conquered; here the Nile is described as a river 
‘“‘whose course is blessed’’, while the flood and the 
inundations are praised in poetical terms (“Umar b. 
Muhammad al-Kindi, Fada*il Misr, ed. Ostrup, 204; 
al-Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 109). The same cor- 
respondence reveals the perhaps historical fact that 
“Umar did not wish to see the Arab army established 
in Alexandria, because there would be then a great 
river between the army and the caliph (Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, 91; cf. also what is said on p. 128 about those 
who went to live in al-Djiza). 

The principal towns by which the Nile passed in 
mediaeval Egypt in Upper Egypt, between Uswan 
and al-Fustat, were Adfu (Edfu, on the left), Isna 
(Esne, 1.), Armant (1.), Kis (r.), al-Aksur (Luxor, r.), 
Kift (r.), Ikhmim (Akhmim, r.), Usyut (Asydt, 
Suyit, 1.), al-Ushminayn (1.), Ansina (r. opposite al- 
Ushminayn), Taha (l.), al-Kays (I.), Dalas (1.), 
Ahnas (1.) and Itfth (Atfih, r.). This succession of 
towns is given for the first time by al-Ya‘kibi (331-4), 
while Ibn Hawkal (ed. de Goeje, 95) is the first to give 
a table of the distance between these towns, expressed 
in barids, the entire distance being 21 days’ journey 
(al-Idrist, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 52, gives 25 days’ 
journey for the same distance). Shortly before al- 
Ushmiunayn, there branched off on the left the canal 
that conducted the water to al-Fayyim, which is 
known to Ibn al-Fakih (74) as Nahr al-Lahin and 
to al-Idrist (50) as Khalidj al-Manhi: this canal, 
which according to unanimous tradition was dug by 
Joseph, occurs already on the ms. map from the year 
479/1086, of Ibn Hawkal in Istanbul, Top Kapu 
Saray ms. no. 3346 (reproduction on fol. 658 of 








Monumenta Africae et Aegypti by Youssouf Kamil). It is 
the Bahr Yusuf of our days; on it was situated al- 
Bahnasa. The banks of the Nile in Upper Egypt are 
not very completely described by the geographers; one 
finds repeated everywhere the assertion that the 
borders were cultivated without interruption between 
Uswan and al-Fustat (cf. al-Istakhri, 50), but that the 
width of the cultivated territory varied during the 
river’s course, dependent on the greater or lesser 
distance of the two mountain ranges that border the 
stream. Ibn Hawkal (Istanbul ms., see above) 
describes two extremely narrow strips, one between 
Uswan and Atfi (now called Gebelein) and one 
between Isna and Armant (now called Gebel Silsile). 
The curves in the course of the Nile, especially in the 
upper part of the Sa‘id, are not indicated on the maps 
of al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal. The oldest extant Arab 
map of the Nile, however—which is at the same time 
the oldest Arab map that we know of—gives clear 
indications that its sinuous course was a known fact. 
This map is found in the Strasbourg ms. of the year 
428/1037 of al-Kh’arazmi’s Surat al-ard and has been 
reproduced in the edition of that text by H. v. MZik 
(BAHUG, iii, Leipzig 1926). The representation of 
the Nile here is connected with the classical tradition 
of astronomical geography; al-Kh”arazmi himself, 
and after him Suhrab (Ibn Serapion) and Ibn Yinus 
(ms. 143 Gol. of the University Library at Leiden, 
where on p. 136 a special table is given of the towns 
lying on the banks of the Nile), give exact indications 
as to the longitudes and latitudes of the Nile towns, 
but these indications need many very uncertain cor- 
rections to allow of the reconstruction of a map, as von 
Miik has tried to do for al-Kh’arazmi in Denkschr. 
Ak. Wiss. Wien, lix, Vienna 1916, and J. Lelewel for 
Ibn Yunus in pl. ii of the Atlas annexed to his 
Géographte du Moyen-dge, Paris 1850. But the fact that 
the course of the Nile runs from south to north was 
well known to all the Arabic sources, which often 
repeat the assertion that the Nile is the only river in 
the world for which this is the case. Only the text of 
Ibn Hawkal seems to imply that the Nile reached al- 
Fustat from the south-east (96). 

The Delta of the Nile begins to the north of al- 
Fustat, where the distance between the two mountain 
ranges widens, while these hills themselves become 
lower and pass gradually into the desert. Immediately 
below al-Fustat began the canal that was dug by ‘Amr 
b. al-SAs to link up the Nile with the Red Sea; this 
canal (Khalid) Misr or Khalid) Amir al- 
Mu?minin) was made in 23/644 according to 
Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Kindi (cited by al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, Balak, ii, 143; cf. Yakut, ii, 466) and served 
for the conveyance of provisions to the Hidjaz until 
the reign of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz; afterwards it was 
neglected and even obstructed by the order of the 
caliph al-Mansur, so that, in the 4th/10th century, it 
ended at Dhanab al-Timsah in the lakes to the north 
of al-Kulzum (cf. al-Mas‘udi, Muridj, iv, 97 = § 
1426). 

The two principal arms of the Nile in the Delta 
began about 12 miles to the north of al-Fustat (a little 
further than nowadays, according to Guest) and had, 
as now, a great number of ramifications which com- 
municated in many ways and ended for the greater 
part in the big lakes or lagoons stretching behind the 
sea coast from west to east; these lakes were called in 
the Middle Ages: Buhayrat Maryit (behind Alexan- 
dria), B. Idka, B. al-Burullus or B. al-Bushtim and 
the very large B. Tinnis, which last contained a large 
number of islands with Tinnis as the most important. 
On the land tongue, where the two main arms 
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separated, was situated the town of Shatnaf. The 
western arm went as now to the town of Rashid 
(Rosetta), after which it reached the sea; near the 
town of Shabir a branch parted from this arm in the 
direction of Alexandria, ending in the Buhayrat 
Maryat; this branch was only filled with water in the 
time of the flood (see a very complete survey of the dif- 
ferent ‘‘canals’’ of Alexandria by P. Kahle, in Jsi., 
xii, 83 ff.). The eastern arm ran, as is still the case, 
past Dimyat (Damietta) and reached the sea shortly 
afterwards; it had several branches that went to the 
Buhayrat Tinnis, one of which continued one of the 
Nile mouths of antiquity. Though many sources, 
based on a pseudo-historical tradition, repeat after 
each other that there are seven Nile arms (Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam, 6; further, al-Kh’arazmi, Kudama, 
Suhrab, al-Mas‘adi, Ibn Zilak), the more realistic 
authors (Ibn Khurradadhbih, al-Ya‘kibi, Ibn Rusta, 
al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, al-Idrist) only know of the 
two main arms. These were linked up by a canal 
system which, in the Middle Ages, differed con- 
siderably from the present situation. The chief sources 
from which we know them are Ibn Hawkal and al- 
Idrisi, who give itineraries following the different 
branches, but as the places named in these itineraries 
have been identified only in part, an_ integral 
reconstruction is not yet possible (on this problem cf. 
R. Guest, The Delta in the Middle Ages, in JRAS (1912], 
941 ff., and the map annexed to this article). The des- 
cription in the text of Suhrab (ed. von Mzik, BAHUG, 
v) has little value as an endeavour to trace back to his 
time (4th/10th century) the seven legendary arms; 
among these arms special attention is paid to the 
“‘arm of Saradis’’, which, according to tradition, was 
dug by Haman (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 6; cf. Guest, op. 
cit., 944, and Maspéro and Wiet, Matériaux, in 
MIFAO, xxxvi, 104). Al-Makrizi has preserved a 
detailed description of the canal system in the pro- 
vince of al-Buhayra, to the east of Alexandria, from 
the Kitab al-Minhadj of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Makhzumi, 
who wrote in the 6th/12th century (MIFAO, xlvi, 
167 ff.). It seems possible that a study of the ancient 
maps (especially the Delta map of the Istanbul ms. of 
Ibn Hawkal and the maps of al-Idrisi) may be useful 
for a more complete reconstruction of the mediaeval 
situation. 

The Nile arms have always been decisive for the 
administrative division of the Delta, which the sources 
call by the name of Asfal al-Ard or Asfal Ard 
Misr. The region to the east of the eastern branch 
was called al- Hawf; the texts of al-Istakhri and Ibn 
Hawkal place al-Hawf to the north of the Nile, which 
may be understood in connection with the view 
referred to above that the Nile at al-Fustat had a direc- 
tion from S.E. to N.W. The region between the two 
main arms was called al- Rif (a name sometimes used 
for the entire Delta as well) or Batn al-Rif, while the 
country to the west of the western arm was called al- 
Buhayra and later al-Hawf al-Gharbi, the 
original Hawf being called then al- Hawf al-Sharki. 
The three sections were divided into Auras, the limits 
of which were determined by the more important 
branches; the bigger administrative units of later 
times [see Misr] depended likewise on the river 
system. The present geographical aspect of the Delta 
is the result of the new irrigation works that began in 
the 19th century under Muhammad ‘AIi; the most 
conspicuous new canals are the Mahmidiyya canal, 
dug from Fiwa on the western arm to Alexandria, the 
Tawfikiyya, Manifiyya and Buhayriyya canals that 
were completed in 1890, and the IsmA‘iliyya canal, 
which links up the Nile with the Suez canal. 


As to the knowledge of the course of the Nile to the 
south of Egypt, the Islamic geographical literature 
begins rather late to give information based on direct 
observation. At first, these sources content themselves 
with saying that the Nile comes from the country of 
the Nuba; for the rest, there were ancient sources of 
a different kind that helped to complete the 
geographical conception of the course of the great 
river. This conception involved also the origin of the 
Nile, covered since antiquity by a veil of mystery. 
The real origin of the Nile always remained unknown 
to Muslim scholars and travellers. It is a curious fact, 
however, that the information on this subject which 
we find uniformly repeated in the Islamic sources 
from the treatise of al-Kh’arazmi (ca. 215/830) 
onwards gives an idea of the origin of the Nile which 
does not correspond entirely to the data furnished by 
the classical sources. This conception makes the Nile 
emerge from the Mountains of the Moon (Djabal al- 
Kamar) to the south of the equator; from this moun- 
tain come ten rivers, of which the first five and the 
second five reach respectively two lakes lying on the 
same latitude; from each lake one or more rivers flow 
to the north where they fall into a third lake and it is 
from this lake that the Nile of Egypt begins. This con- 
ception is largely schematised and corresponds only 
partly to Ptolemy’s description of the Nile sources; 
Ptolemy knows only of two lakes, not lying on the 
same latitude and does not speak of a great number of 
rivers coming from the Mountains of the Moon. The 
third lake especially is an innovation (cf. von Mi2ik, in 
Denkschr. Ak. Wiss. Wien, \xxxix, 44); in later authors 
such as Ibn Sa‘id and al-Dimashki this third lake is 
called Kira and may be connected with some notion 
of Lake Chad (the same authors change the name of 
Djabal al-Kamar into Djabal al-Kumr, which pro- 
nunciation is commented on by al-Makrizi, ed. Wiet, 
i, 219), but this is not probable for the time of al- 
Kh4razmi; the knowledge of more equatorial lakes, 
however, may perhaps be traced to the experiences of 
the two centurions despatched by Nero to explore the 
Nile and who reached, according to Seneca, a marshy 
impassable region, which has been identified with the 
Bahr al-Ghazal. The system described by al- 
Kh’arazmi of the origin of the Nile is represented on 
the map in the Strasbourg ms. and is repeated many 
times after him (Ibn Khurradadhbih, Ibn al-Fakih, 
Kudama, Suhrab, al-Idrist and later authors). Al- 
Mas‘iidi, in describing a map he has seen, does not 
speak of the third lake (Muridj, i, 205-6 = § 215) and 
Ibn Rusta (90) says that the Nile comes from a moun- 
tain called B.b.n and also knows only two lakes. Al- 
Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal, on the contrary, frankly 
admit that the origin of the Nile is unknown, which is 
also illustrated by their maps. Still the system of al- 
Kh*arazmi continued to be a geographical dogma 
and is found as late as al-Suyati. Al-Kh’arazmi also 
took over from Ptolemy a western tributary of the 
Nile, which comes from a lake on the equator; this 
river is called by Ptolemy Astapos and may perhaps be 
identified with the Atbara. A later development, 
which connects with the Nile system a river that flows 
to the east in the Indian Ocean, is found for the first 
time in al-Mas‘tdi (Muridj, i, 205-6, ii, 383-4 = 
§§ 215, 796); this view is later taken up again by Ibn 
Sa‘id and al-Dimashki. 

Another category of notions about the origins of the 
Nile is connected with the Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tions which make the Nile come from Paradise. 
Mediaeval cosmographical theory places Paradise in 
the extreme East, on the other side of the sea (cf. the 
maps of Beatus), so that the Nile, like the other rivers 
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of Paradise would have to cross the sea. This state of 
things is actually described in an old tradition, proba- 
bly of Jewish origin, of a man who went in search of 
the sources of the Nile and had to cross the sea, after 
which he reached Paradise (al-Mas‘adi, Muridj, i, 
268-9 = § 288 and Akhbar al-zaman, ms. Vienna, fol. 
156a-b; al-Mukaddasi, 21). With this origin in 
Paradise is perhaps connected the view, which all 
sources attribute to al-Djahiz in his lost Kitab al- 
Buldan, that the Nile and the Mihran {q.v.] (Indus) 
have the same origin (cf. al-Mas‘tdi, Tanbih, 55), a 
view which is sarcastically criticised by al-Birani 
(India, 101). To the same origin may go back the idea, 
often found in Islamic sources, that, when the Nile 
rises, all the rivers of the earth go down in level. 

Thirdly, there is a cycle of geographical conceptions 
which link up the western part of Africa with the river 
system of the Nile. Herodotus already had sought a 
western origin and Pliny quotes the Lybdica of King 
Juba of Mauritania, who makes the Nile rise in 
western Mauritania. Marquart (Benin-Sammlung, 
125 ff.) explained this view from a corruption of the 
name of the river Nuhul, which he identifies with the 
Wadi Nil and which has its origin in the Mauritanian 
Atlas. Traces of this western Nile are to be found in 
Ibn al-Fakth (87) who, following an authority of the 
time of the conquest, places the origin of the Nile in 
al-Sas al-Aks4. Al-Bakri for the first time identifies 
this western Nile with the river Niger, although we 
find already in al-Mas‘tdi the knowledge of a great 
river, far to the south of Sidjilmasa (Murudj, iv, 92-3 
= § 1420). Al-Bakri describes the Nile as passing 
through the territory of the Sidan (ed. de Slane, 172) 
and enumerates a number of Berber and Sadan tribes 
and their towns which border the river; the western- 
most town is with him Sanghara, followed in an 
eastern direction by Takrar, Silla, Ghana, Tirakka 
and finally the country of Kawkaw. After al-Bakri, a 
similar description is given by al-Idrisi, but this last 
author goes back to another source than al-Bakri 
when he places the mouth of the Nile in the 
neighbourhood of the salt town Awlil, thus identifying 
the lower course of this Nile with the Senegal (Mar- 
quart, op. cit., 171), Al-Idrisi likewise shows himself 
informed on the course of the Nile to the east of 
Kawkaw, though he is in doubt whether Kawkaw is 
situated on the Nile itself or on a side arm (ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, 11); he finally derives this western Nile 
from the third of the big Nile lakes mentioned above, 
thus connecting the Nile of the Sadan with the Nile of 
Egypt in one river system. So long as the complete 
text of al-Bakri is not known, we cannot ascertain if 
this conception goes back already to that author. Al- 
Idrisi’s Nile course is clearly indicated on his maps of 
the ist to the 4th sections of the first climate. After 
him, it is especially Ibn Sa‘id who described the 
western Nile in this way and who was followed again 
by Abu ’1-Fida?. Al-Dimashki (ed. Mehren, 89) gives 
the same representation; this last author even makes 
the third lake, which he calls like Ibn Sa‘id the lake of 
Kara, give birth to three rivers: the Nile of the Sudan, 
the Nile of Egypt, and a third river running in eastern 
direction towards Makdish6 [q.v.] in the Zandj coun- 
try on the Indian Ocean. This last river, which was 
also connected by al-Mas‘adi with the Nile (see 
above) is probably identical with the Webi river in 
Somalia. 

While the geographical authors constructed in this 
way the Nile system with a good deal of credulity and 
imagination, the real knowledge of the Nile south of 
Egypt advanced but slowly. The southernmost point 
reached by the Arab conquerers was Dongola {q.v.] 


(al-Kindi, ed. Guest, 12), and it was well-known that 
this town was situated on the Nile; its latitude and 
longitude are given by al-Kh’drazmi and Suhrab. 
Al-Ya‘kubi (Ta *rikh, i, 217) knows that, in the country 
of the Niba called ‘Alwa, whose people live behind 
the Ndba in the region called Mukurra, the Nile 
divides into various branches; this same author, how- 
ever, places Sind behind ‘Alwa. Al-Mas‘idi (Muridj, 
iii, 31-2 = § 873) knows that the country of the Naba 
is divided into two parts by the Nile. Ibn Hawkal 
(Istanbul ms.) describes two places where there are 
cataracts (djanadil), namely the one above Uswan, 
which is the ‘‘first cataract’’, and one near Dongola, 
of which it is not certain whether the ‘‘second’’ or the 
“‘third’’ cataract is meant. About the same time, how- 
ever, a traveller named Ibn Sulaym al-Uswani wrote 
a valuable description of the middle Nile course, 
which has been preserved in al-Makrizi’s Khitat (ed. 
Wiet, in MIFAO, xlvi, 252 ff.). This Ibn Sulaym, on 
whom al-Makrizi’s Kitab al-Mukaffa gives some infor- 
mation (cf. Quatremére, Mémoires sur l’Egypte, ii), had 
been sent by the Fatimid general Djawhar to the king 
of the Naba on a diplomatic errand, and was the 
author of a Kitab Akhbar al-Niba wa ’l-Mukurra wa- 
‘Alwa wa ’l-Budja wa ’l-Nil (Fr. tr. G. Troupeau, in 
Arabica, i/3 [1954], 276-88), in which a detailed des- 
cription is given of these countries. He says that the 
region between Uswan and Dunkula is inhabited in 
the north by the Maris [g.v.] and more to the south by 
the Mukurra (¢.v.]; the northern part is barren and 
the great cataracts are correctly described. The coun- 
try between Dunkula and ‘Alwa (this last spot is the 
region of Kharjam [q.v.]) is described as highly 
flourishing; the big winding of the Nile here is 
perfectly known to Ibn Sulaym. The Nile ‘‘is 
divided’’ then into seven rivers; from the description 
it is clear that the northern one of these rivers is the 
Atbara, coming from the east; further south the 
‘White Nile’’ and the ‘‘Green Nile’’ join near the 
capital of ‘Alwa, and the ‘‘Green Nile’’, which comes 
from the east, is again the result of four rivers, one of 
which comes, as the author thinks, from the country 
of the Habasha, and one from the country of the 
Zandj; this last, incorrect, statement may have been 
influenced by learned tradition. Between the ‘‘White 
Nile’’ and the ‘‘Green Nile’’ there stretches a large 
island (qazira, as it is still called on our maps), which 
has no limits in the south. This is about the only des- 
cription in mediaeval Islamic literature that shows 
how far the knowledge of the middle Nile really went. 
Only a little of it seems to have reached the systematic 
geographic treatises; al-Idrisi, e.g., describes this part 
of the river in a way which only shows that he did not 
make good use of the inadequate sources that were at 
his disposal. 

The exploration of the upper Nile and its sources 
since the end of the 18th century was the work of 
European travellers. They discovered, or perhaps re- 
discovered, the really large Nile lakes and identified 
the Ruwenzori mountain range with the Moon 
Mountains, the name of which was found again by the 
explorer Speke in the name of the Unyamwezi coun- 
try, the ‘‘country of the moon’’. A part of the explora- 
tion of the Nile was due, however, also to Egyptian 
initiative. The well-known military expedition of 
1820-2 under Muhammad ‘Ali’s son Isma‘“il Pasha, 
during which the city of Khartim was founded, estab- 
lished Egyptian domination in the Egyptian Sadan 
and opened the way for further scientific exploration. 
In the years 1839-42 three Egyptian expeditions went 
up the White Nile, and during the reign of Ismail 
Pasha b. Ibrahim [q.v.] the Egyptian government 
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repeatedly tried to cleanse the swamps of the White 
Nile above Sobat from the masses of vegatation (sudd) 
which hindered navigation. 

The yearly flood of the Nile (ztyada, fayd, fayadan) 
is the phenomenon to which Egypt has been at all 
times indebted for its fertility and prosperity, as it pro- 
vides, in compensation for the almost complete lack of 
rain in the country, a natural and almost regular 
irrigation for the lands on its borders and in the delta. 
It is the foundation of all cultural life and justifies 
entirely the attribute mubdrak so often given to the 
river. On the same account, the Nile is considered, as 
well as the Euphrates, as a ‘‘believing’’ river (al- 
Makrizi, ed. Wiet, MIFAO, xxx, 218). The flood 
deeply influences the private and public life of 
villagers and townsfolk alike, and already the oldest 
Islamic traditions about Egypt reflect the feelings of 
wonder and thankfulness that animated the people of 
Egypt before them (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 109, 205). 
Having reached its lowest level towards the end of 
May at Aswan and in the middle of June at Cairo, the 
Nile begins to rise again, reaching its highest level in 
the beginning of September at Aswan and in the 
beginning of October at Cairo. This regularity brings 
about a similar regularity in the methods of irrigation 
in the several parts of Egypt, in the times of the sow- 
ing and reaping of the different crops and conse- 
quently in the modes of levying the land taxes (e.g. al- 
Makrizi, ed. Balak, i, 270, which text comes from Ibn 
Hawkal); all the dates referring to these occupations 
have always continued to be fixed according to the 
Coptic solar calendar. 

There is much discussion in the literary sources 
about the causes of the flood. The most ancient belief, 
which at the same time corresponds best with reality, 
was that the flood is caused by heavy rainfalls in the 
countries where the Nile and its tributaries have their 
origin. This is expressed in a somewhat exaggerated 
way in a tradition that goes back to ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Amr b. al-‘As, according to which all the rivers of the 
world contribute, by divine order, with their waters to 
the flood of the Nile (Ibn SAbd al-Hakam, loc. cit., and 
149). This implies the belief that all other rivers fall 
while the Nile rises, but, on the other hand, it is some- 
times observed that other rivers also show the same 
phenomenon of rising and falling, especially the 
Indus, and this again is considered as a proof of the 
common origin of the two rivers (al-Makrizi, ed. 
Wiet, MIFAO, xxx, 227). There are, however, other 
views, which attribute the cause of the flood to the 
movement of the sea, or to the effect of the winds; 
these views have been inherited from sources of the 
pre-Islamic period, among others from the treatise on 
the flood of the Nile attributed to Aristotle, and they 
are discussed and refuted at length in a special chapter 
of al-Makrizi’s Khitat (MIFAO, xxx, 236 ff.). 

Up to the 19th century, the irrigation system of 
Egypt continued along the same lines. When the flood 
began, all the outlets on both sides of the main stream 
and its principal arms in the Delta were closed, to be 
opened again about the time of the highest flood, 
when the water level had reached the necessary height 
according to the different places. The most important 
of these yearly ‘‘openings’’ was that of the canal 
(Khalid) of Cairo, which, until recent times, remained 
a public festival. In Cairo the flood is complete (wafa? 
al-Nil), when it has reached 16 dhira‘s, generally in the 
first decade of the Coptic month of Mesore (about the 
midst of August), and this was proclaimed everywhere 
in the town (cf. the description by Lane, Manners and 
customs, ch. XXVI, and E. Littmann, Ein arabischer 
Text tiber die Nilschwelle, in Festschrift Oppenheim, Berlin 


1933, 66 ff.; cf. for older times, al-Kalkashandi, iii, 
516). 

The height of the level of the Nile has been 
measured since olden times by the Nilometers [see 
mikyAs]. Many of these mtkyds are recorded by the 
sources, the southernmost being that of ‘Alwa and the 
most celebrated the one of al-Fustat, constructed by 
Usama b. Zayd al-Tanukhi in ca. 92/711 and often 
restored afterwards (a complete survey of all the 
mikyas is given in Omar Toussoun, Mémozre sur 
PHistoire du Nil, ii, 265 ff.). These instruments 
generally were made of stone, with marks upon them, 
but they were sometimes of other material (e.g. a fig- 
tree near the monastery of Safanif in Nubia; cf. 
Evetts, Churches, 262). The level necessary for the 
operations of irrigation varied in different places; in 
the capital the average level had to be 16 dhira‘s above 
the lowest level of the Nile; if the flood surpassed 18 
dhira‘s it became dangerous, while a flood not 
exceeding 12 dhira‘s meant famine (cf. e.g. al-Idrisi, 
145, 146). In the history of Egypt, the years after 
444/1052 and especially the year 451/1059 were 
notorious for the famine and disaster caused by the 
failure or practical failure of the flood. A historical 
account of the flood from the years 152-1296/769- 
1879 is given in Omar Toussoun, Mémoire sur l’Histotre 
du Nil, ii, 454 ff. 

The regulation of the main stream and its branches 
are ascribed to the ancient Egyptian kings (al- 
Makrizi, on the authority of Ibn Wasif Shah), but no 
real irrigation work of a wider scope existed in the 
Middle Ages and later except the famous canal system 
of al-Fayyam [g.v.], which all the sources ascribe to 
the prophet Yusuf. In the rest of Egypt the water was 
allowed to flow freely over the lands after the piercing 
of the dams, so that large areas were completely inun- 
dated for some time; the Arabic sources contain some 
vivid descriptions of the large stretches of water, 
above which rose the villages, communication 
between the villages being only possible by means of 
boats during that time of the year (al-Mas‘idi, 
Muridj, i, 162-3 = § 778; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 205). 
From the reign of Muhammad SAIi [g.v.] new irriga- 
tion works were planned with the aim of making the 
country more productive, a possibility at which 
already the mediaeval authors hinted more than once. 
The first efforts, however, failed. About 1840 was 
begun the construction of a great barrier across the 
two arms of the Nile at the apex of the Delta, accord- 
ing to the plans of the French engineer Mouget, but 
this enterprise began to bear fruit only fifty years later 
when this barrage project, including the Tawfikiyya, 
Manifiyya and Buhayriyya canals, had been com- 
pleted in 1890. The later great irrigation works were 
executed higher up the river, such as the great dam 
and locks at the head of the cataracts near Philae 
above Aswan in 1902, which was raised again in 1912 
and again in 1933. While allowing, on one side, a bet- 
ter regulation of the distribution of Nile water in 
Egypt, these barrages higher up enabled at the same 
time a better irrigation of the borders to the south of 
Egypt. Herewith is connected the enormous barrage 
of Makwar, near Sennar on the Blue Nile above 
Khartim, which permits the irrigation of the region 
called al-Djazira, between the Blue Nile and the 
White Nile. This work was finished in 1925 and was 
completed by a similar barrage on the White Nile 
(1937), on the Atbara (1964) and on the Blue Nile 
(1966). In this way, the control of the Nile waters 
passed to a certain extent out of Egypt itself; it recalls 
the days of the great famine in 451/1059, when the 
Egyptians thought that the Nubians were holding up 
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the flood of the Nile. The same problem came up in 
the 1930s with regard to the new project of construct- 
ing adam on the frontier of the Sudan and the Belgian 
Congo, and the question was raised whether this dam 
would prove a fa@ida ‘adjila or a fa?ida adjila for Egypt 
(cf. the newspaper al-Balagh of 17 March 1934). Since 
the establishment of the Egyptian Republic in 1953, 
the most notable change in the Egyptian part of the 
Nile’s course has been the construction (1959-71) of 
the High Dam (al-Sadd al-‘Alt) at Aswan, ca. 965 
km/600 miles upstream from Cairo, with the aim of 
providing controlled water for irrigation in the lower 
Nile valley, protection against unusually high floods 
and the generation of hydroelectric power. The reser- 
vation formed behind the barrage, Lake Nasser, stret- 
ches 480 km/300 miles upstream well into the Sudan. 
Whilst there have been great benefits for land 
reclamation and increased power generation in Egypt, 
there have on the other hand been indications of some 
deleterious effects also for the ecology of the Nile 
valley, such as increased salinisation of the river valley 
in Lower Egypt and alterations to the water flow in 
the Sudd region of southern Sudan. 

It has already been shown how the flood of the Nile 
was the occasion of popular festivals such as the open- 
ing of the canal of Cairo. But in other respects also, 
the Nile is connected with traditional customs of a 
religious character, which are to be traced back 
through the Greco-Christian period into very ancient 
times. When the Arabs conquered Egypt, the sacrifice 
of the ‘‘Nile Bride’ was still in use; every year a richly 
apparelled young virgin was thrown into the Nile to 
obtain a plentiful inundation. According to a tradition 
first recorded by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (150), this 
custom was abolished by ‘Amr b. al-‘As and the Nile 
resumed its flood after a note of the caliph ‘Umar had 
been thrown into it requiring the river to rise if the 
flood was willed by God. In later times, a symbolic 
offering of a girl called ‘Arisat al-Nil was still practised 
on the Coptic ‘/d al-Salib (Norden, Travels in Egypt and 
Nubia, 1757, 63-5); Lane (Manners and customs, ch. 
XXVI) mentions a round pillar of earth, near the 
dam of the canal of Cairo, which pillar was called al- 
‘Arisa. Another custom, practised formerly by Chris- 
tians and Muslims alike, was to bathe in the Nile on 
the eve of the Epiphany, in memory of the Baptism of 
Christ (cf. Evetts, Churches, 129). Al-Mas‘udi (Murid, 
ii, 364-5 = §§ 779-80) describes this festival, which 
he calls Laylat al-Ghijas, for the year 330/942. Lane 
describes the same ceremony, but in his time the 
Muslims did not take part in it. But bathing in Nile 
water in general procures baraka (cf. W. Blackman, 
The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, 32, with regard to bathing 
in the Bahr Ydsuf). 

The quality of the Nile water is a matter of discus- 
sion in medical treatises. Ibn Sina (al-Kanun fi ’l-tbd, 
ed. Balak 1294, i, 98; cited by al-Makrizi) holds that 
the circumstance that a river flows from south to north 
has a bad influence on the water, especially when a 
south wind blows, and on this account he thinks that 
the abundant praise given to the Nile is exaggerated. 
The Egyptian physician Ibn Ridwan (d. 453/1061) 
says that the Nile water reaches Egypt in a pure state, 
owing to healthy conditions in the country of the 
Sadan, but that the water is spoilt by the impurities 
that mix with it on Egyptian soil (cited by al-Makrizi, 
MIFAO, xxx, 275 ff.). This same author describes 
very clearly the turbid condition of the water when the 
flood begins. He discusses likewise the influence of the 
Nile on the climate of Egypt and the medicinal pro- 
perties of its water. 

Other authors speak at length of the fauna of the 


Nile, giving especial attention to the fish. A very long 
list of fishes is given by al-Idrisi (16 ff.), with a des- 
cription of their often curious qualities. The animals 
most frequently described by the geographers are, 
however, the crocodiles, and the animal called 
sakankur, which is said to be the result of a cross 
between a crocodile and a fish, but which seems to be 
in reality a kind of skunk. 

The possibilities which the Nile afforded for naviga- 
tion are best seen from the historical sources. Sea- 
going vessels do not seem ever to have entered its 
arms, while the traffic on the river was maintained by 
small craft; various names of Nile boats occur in 
literature; in the 19th century the vessel called 
dhahabiyya is especially known. In earlier times, the 
term zallagj is used for a Nile boat (al-Kindi, Kitab al- 
Umara?, ed. Guest, 157; Dozy, Supplément, s.v.). The 
skill of the fishermen in their sailing boats on the lakes 
in the Delta is often recorded; in shallow places, how- 
ever, as well as on the inundated lands, boats had to 
be moved by means of oars or poles. The rapids 
between Egypt and Nubia were, as nowadays, an 
insurmountable barrier to river traffic; the loads were 
conveyed along the shore to the other side of the falls 
(Ibn Hawkal, ms. Ahmet III, no. 3346, fol. 86). 

The cataracts above Aswan for a long time con- 
tinued to form a barrier to the spread of Islam towards 
the countries bordering the Nile to the south of Egypt, 
which forms a curious contrast with the part played by 
the Nile in the introduction of Christianity into Nubia 
(cf. J. Kraus, Die Anfange des Christentums in Nubien, 
diss. Minster 1930). Islam penetrated only slowly 
into Nubia and became more generally disseminated 
in the Sidan only in the 19th century [see NnoBa; 
SUDAN]. 

Something has been said already about the praises 
of the Nile and its descriptions in poetical terms, by 
which this river has contributed to Arabic literature. 
Al-Makrizi (loc. cit., 270 ff.) cites some fragments of 
poems in praise of the Nile and its flood; among the 
poets whom he names are Tamim b. al-Mu‘izz (@.2.] 
(d. 375/985) and Ibn Kalakis (d. 567/1172). Further, 
Yakut (i, 592, iv, 865) cites some poems which he 
attributes to Umaiya b. Abi ’1-Salt; this poet is proba- 
bly Abu ’I-Salt Umayya b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 
528/1134) who wrote a treatise al-Risala al-Misriyya, 
from which also al-Makrizi makes quotations. The 
earliest Arabic poems on the Nile are probably those 
found in the Diwan of Ibn Kays al-Rukayyat [¢.2.], 
the court poet of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Marwan at the 
beginning of the 8th century. Several treatises have 
been especially devoted to the Nile. Ibn Zulak (d. 
387/997) says in his Fada*:l Misr ms. arabe no. 1818 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, fol. 31a) that 
he has written a book on the importance and the 
salutary qualities of the Nile, which now seems to be 
lost. Further, there are a treatise Tabsirat al-akhyar fi 
Nil Misr wa-akhawatthi min al-anhar (ms. in Algiers; cf. 
Brockelmann, II?, 666), and two short opuscula by 
Djalal al-Din al-Mahalli (d. 863/1459) and al-Suyati, 
which are found together in the ms. Or. 1535 of the 
British Museum (Rieu, Suppl., no. 1198; 
Brockelmann, II?, 138). 

Bibliography: As the aim of the present article is 
to give only an account of the Nile from the point 
of view of Islam and its history, it seems superfluous 
to quote here even the most important modern 
works and articles belonging to the abundant 
bibliography of the Nile. The earlier Islamic 
authors have all been named in the text; the later 
ones, such as Yakut, ‘Abd al-Latif, Abu ’1-Fida’, al- 
Kalkashandi, al-Makrizi, al-Suyatt (Husn  al- 
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muhddara), al-Nuwayri and others are in most cases 
a compendium of earlier earlier views and 
statements. A very important later Islamic source is 
al-Khijat al-Tawftkiyya by ‘Ali Basha Mubarak. The 
Islamic literary sources have been used in the 
following works: Else Reitemeyer, Beschretbung 
Aegyptens im Mittelalter, Leipzig 1903, 31-61; J. 
Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériaux pour servir a la 
géographie de l’Egypte, in MIFAO, xxxvi, 215 ff.; and 
very profusely, Omar Toussoun, Mémoire sur 
UHistoire du Nil, i, ii, iti, in Mémoires présentés a 
UInstitut d’Egypte, viii, ix, x, Cairo 1925. The last of 
these three volumes contains a series of car- 
tographical reconstructions. A number of ancient 
Islamic maps of the Nile are to be found in the Map- 
pae Arabicae, ed. K. Miller, Stuttgart 1926-30, and 
more completely in vol. iii of the Monumenta car- 
tographica Africae et Aegyptt by Youssouf Kemal; in 
this same work all the geographical references to the 
Nile are also to be found in a chronological order. 
= (J.H. Kramers”) 
NILUFER KHATUN, wife of the Ottoman 
sultan Orkhanand mother of Murad I [g.vv.], ap- 
parently the Greek Nenuphar (i.e. Lotus-flower) (cf. 
J. von Hammer, GOR, i, 59), was the daughter of the 
lord of Yarhisar (Anatolia, near Bursa; cf. Hadjdjt 
Khalifa, Djthan-numa, 659) and according to one story 
was betrothed to the lord of Belokoma (Biledjik). 
‘Othman {q.v.], the founder of the dynasty which 
bears his name, is said to have kidnapped and carried 
her off in 699/1299 and to have destined her to be the 
wife of his son Orkhan [g.v.}], then only 12 years old. 
Idris Bitlis1, and following him Neshri, tell the story 
of the rape, but the Byzantine sources make no 
reference to it. Nilifer Khatin became the mother of 
Murad I and also of Stileyman Pasha. The river 
which flows through the plain of Bursa bears the same 
name, as also does the bridge over it in front of the 
town and monastery there. The bridge and monastery 
are said to have been endowed by Nilifer Khatin. 
Nothing more is known of her life. She was buried 
beside Orkhan in his édirbe at Bursa. That Ibn Battata, 
ii, 323-4, tr. Gibb, ii, 453-4, really means Nilifer 
Khatin by Bayalan Khatin, which both F. Giese (cf. 
ZS, ii [1924], 263) and F. Taeschner (cf. Jsl., xx, 135) 
think to be obvious, as they take B.y. in to be a cor- 
ruption of N.y. luf.r, is, however, by no means proved, 
because Bayalin is a name which occurs again in Ibn 
Battita for a Byzantine princess (cf. ii, 393-4). 
Besides, the mention in Ibn Battita, who paid his 
respects to the princess at her court in Iznik (ca. 
740/1339), is very brief. F. Taeschner suggests that 
Nilifer (cf. Pers. nilifar ‘‘water lily’? and Greek i.e. 
Aovdrodgepov and vodgapa with the same meaning) has 
been derived from the Greek. Nilifer was and is also 
popularly known as Lulufer (e.g. in the early Ot- 
toman chronicles) or Ulufer, as in the river Ulfer Cay; 
cf. F. Taeschner, op. cit., 135-6. 

Bibliography: von Hammer, GOR, i, 59-60; 
Sidjill-i “othmani, i, 86 (according to Neshri); F. 
Taeschner, in Isl., xx, 133-7; [A, art. Niliifer Hatun 
(C.B.). | (F. Basincer) 
NIMA YUSHIDJ, modern Persian poet, born 

‘Ali Isfandiyari on 11 November 1897 in Yash, a 
village in the Amul township of Mazandaran, died in 
1960. His pen name, Nima Yushidj, which he later 
took for himself, and which has come to replace his 
real name in popular use, described his place affilia- 
tion, since Yushidj, in the local dialect, means ‘‘a 
native of Yush’’. The poet’s father, Ibrahim Nari, 
was a farmer and cattleman. Nima Yashidj’s early 
boyhood was spent in the tribal environment which 


distinguished the life of his region. He received his 
initial education in his native village and subsequently 
went to Tehran where he was enrolled in the Saint 
Louis High School, an institution operated by Roman 
Catholic missionaries. From there he graduated on 15 
June 1917, acquiring a competent knowledge of the 
French language. Together with French, he also 
learned Arabic, which he studied in a separate school. 
During his school days, he came to know the poet 
Nizam Wafa, who was a teacher at the Saint Louis 
High School, and whose encouragement and 
guidance initiated Nima Yushidj into the art of com- 
posing poetry. 

After his graduation, Nima Yushidj was in and out 
of work for several years. The jobs which he held were 
short-lived, and there were periods when he had no 
regular employment. His first assignment involved a 
low-paid job in the Ministry of Finance. Subse- 
quently, he worked as a school teacher, first in Astara 
and afterwards in Tehran. When the journal Musiki 
came out in early 1939 under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Education, he was appointed as a member 
of its editorial board, a position which he held until 
the journal ceased publication at the end of 1941. To 
this journal he contributed numerous poems as well as 
a series of articles dealing with the individual and 
social basis of creative arts. The articles were later 
published as a book under the title Arzish-i ahsasat 
(‘The value of feelings’’). After the suspension of 
Misiki, Nima Yashid) remained without work for 
some years. In 1326/1947-8 he found a job in the prin- 
ting and publication department of the Ministry of 
Education. He continued to work in that capacity till 
the time of his death, which took place in early 
January 1960. 

Nima Yishidj’s writings began to appear in print 
from 1921. Among the first journals to publish his 
works were Naw bahar and Karn-i bistum. Some of his 
poems were included in the Muntakhabat-i athar, a 
literary anthology published in 1342/1923-4. Until the 
poet’s association with the journal Musiki, his works 
appeared sporadically. After that, they began to be 
published on a more regular basis. During the forties 
and fifties, his poetical works came out in Paydm-i naw, 
Nama-yi mardum, Khurus-i djangi, Andisha-yi naw, 
Kawir, and several other journals upholding new 
literary tendencies. A volume of his selected poems 
appeared in 1955, and a complete edition of his verse 
was published in 1364/1985-6. 

The earliest work of Nima Yishidj was his long 
poem Kissa-yi rang-parida (‘‘The pale story’’), which 
was published in 1921. It was composed in the 
mathnawi form, employing the same metre as the one 
used in Djalal al-Din Rimi’s Mathnawi. Its theme was 
personal, and it showed the poet’s involvement with 
love and its unhappiness, alienation from society, and 
disgust with city life and its people. In spite of its con- 
ventional form and style, the poem represented a 
departure from the ordinary trend, in that it depicted 
a new sensibility based upon the Western concept of 
literary romanticism. 

The next important work of Nima Yishidj, and in 
fact his masterpiece, was another long poem entitled 
Afsana (‘‘Myth’’). Composed in 1922, it was pub- 
lished partially, soon afterwards, in Karn-i bistum. 
This poem, which evokes a vague comparison with 
Alfred de Musset’s Les Nuits, may be said to have 
heralded the beginning of modernism in Persian 
poetry. It contained a dialogue between a lover, 
dismayed by his experience, and the Myth which con- 
soles him in his sorrow. Besides setting a new example 
in amatory verse, Afsana was unique for its impres- 
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sionistic approach to the subject as well as for using an 
imagery derived from personal observation. 

Many of Nima Yishidj’s poems had a strong social 
appeal. Notable specimens reflecting this aspect of his 
verse included Mahbas (‘‘Prison’’), Khanwada-yi sarbaz 
(‘The soldier’s family’’), Ay adamha! (‘‘O you 
people!’’), Nakius (‘‘The bell’’), Kar-i shab pa (‘‘The 
night watchman’’), and Murgh-i amin (‘‘The amen 
bird’’). Works such as these show a predilection for 
popular causes, and pro-leftist sympathies could be 
discerned among them. 

Nima Ydshidj left an unmistakable mark on con- 
temporary trends in Persian poetry. The generation 
of poets that emerged after the forties recognised him 
as their leader. One of his most important contribu- 
tions was his effort to provide Persian poetry with a 
new formal structure, and he was the first to 
popularise free verse, which became the major vehicle 
of expression for future poets. 
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7 (Munipur RaHMaN) 

NISMAT ALLAH 8s. AHMAD sb. Kani Musarak, 
known as Khalil Safi, author of a Persian- 
Turkish dictionary entitled Lughat-t Ni‘mat Allah. 
Born in Sofia, where as an enameller he made a 
reputation as an artist, he moved to Istanbul and there 
entered the Nakshbandi order. Association with the 
Nakshbandi dervishes made him more closely ac- 
quainted with literature and especially with Persian 
poetry. Ni‘mat Allah decided to make accessible to 
others the knowledge he had acquired by an ardent 
study of Persian literature, and thus arose his lex- 
icographical work, which he probably compiled at the 
instigation and with the assistance of the famous 
Kemal Pasha-zade (d. 940/1533 [g.v.}). He died in 


969/1561-2 and was buried in the court of the 
monastery at the Edirne gate in Istanbul. His work, 
which survives in a considerable number of manu- 
scripts, is divided into three parts: verbs, particles and 
inflection, and nouns. His sources were: 1. Uknim-i 
‘Adjam (see Oxford, Bodleian, Uri, 291, no. 108); 2. 
Kasima-yi Lutf Allah Halimi (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, 503); 
3. Wasila-yi makasid (Fligel, Vienna catalogue, i, 197); 4. 
Lughat-i Kara-Hisari (Rieu, 513a); 5. Sihah-i SAdjam 
(Hadjdjt Khalifa, vi, 91 and Leiden catalogue, i, 100). 
Besides making careful use of these sources, Ni‘mat 
Allah added much independent material, of which his 
dialect notes and ethnographical observations are 
especially valuable. This work is of considerable scien- 
tific importance and deserves greater attention than it 
has so far received. 2 

Bibliography: O. Blau, Uber Ni‘matullah’s 
persisch-tirkisches Worterbuch, in ZDMG, xxx (1877), 
484; Rieu, Catalogue, 514b; Hadjdji Khalifa, vi, 
362. The dictionary was partly used by Golius for 
the Persian part of Castell’s Lexicon Heptaglotton. 
The best mss. are Dorn, St. Petersburg catalogue, no. 
431 (p. 426) and Fleischer, Dresden catalogue, no. 
182. _ _ (E. BERTHELS) _ 
NISMAT ALLAH sb. HABIB ALLAH HARAWI, 

a Persian historian. His father was for 35 years in 
the service of the Great Mughal Akbar 
(963-1014/1556-1605) where he was a khalisa inspec- 
tor. Ni‘mat Allah himself was for 11 years historian to 
Djahangir (1014-37/1605-28), then entered the ser- 
vice of Khan-Djahan Lédi [g.v.] whom he accom- 
panied in 1018/1609-10 on the campaign against the 
Deccan. Soon afterwards he became acquainted with 
Miyan Haybat Khan b. Salim Khan Kakar of 
Samana, who persuaded him to write a history of the 
reign of Khan-Djahan. Ni‘mat Allah began his work 
in Malkaptr in Dho ’1-Hidjdja 1020/February 1612 
and finished it on 10 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 1021/2 February 
1613. The work is dedicated to Khan-Djahan, and is 
entitled Ta*rikh-i Khandjahani and consists of a mukad- 
dima, 7 babs and a khatima. It deals with the history of 
the Afghans, beginning with their legendary descent 
from the Band Isma‘il and treats with special fullness 
of the history of Bahlal Lodi, Shir Shah Sar and 
Nawwab Khan-Djahan Lodi. The last chapters are 
devoted to the genealogy of the Afghan tribes and the 
reign of Djahangir. The khdtima contains biographies 
of famous Afghan shaykhs. There is also an ab- 
breviated version of the work entitled Makhzan-i 
Afghani. 

Bibliography: H. Ethé, in GIPA, ii, 362-3; Rieu, 
Catalogue, 210a, 212a, 903b; Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India, v, 67-115. The shorter version is 
translated by B. Dorn, History of the Afghans: 
translated from the Persian of Neamet Ullah, in Onent. 
Transl. Fund, London 1829-36. See also Storey, i, 
393-5, 1302; Storey-Bregel, ii, 1209-14. 

(E. BERTHELS) 

NI‘MAT-ALLAHIYYA, a Persian Safi order that 
soon after its inception in the 8th/14th century 
transferred its loyalties to Shi‘i Islam. The Ni‘mat- 
Allahiyya first took root in south-eastern Persia where 
it continued to prosper until the time of Shah ‘Abbas. 
For the next two centuries it survived only in the Dec- 
cani branch that had been established in the 9th/15th 
century. Reintroduced into Persia with considerable 
vigour in the early 13th/late 18th century, the Ni‘mat- 
Allahiyya became the most widespread Sufi order in 
the country, a position it has retained until recent 
times. 

1. The founder and the development of his 
order. 

The eponym of the order, Shah Ni‘mat Allah Nur 
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al-Din b. ‘Abd Allah Wali (sometimes designated ad- 
ditionally as Kirmani, especially in Indian sources) 
was born in Aleppo, in either 730/1329-30 or 
731/1330-1. His father was a sayyid, claiming descent 
from Isma‘il b. Dja‘far (which may help to account 
for the loyalty given the Ni‘mat Allahi order by 
several Nizari imams of the Kasim-Shahi line), and his 
mother was descended from the Shabankara rulers of 
Fars. The stylistic superiority of Ni‘mat Allah’s Per- 
sian to his Arabic writings suggests that he must have 
been brought to a Persian-speaking environment 
while still a child. In any event, he is recorded to have 
studied during his early youth in Shiraz with 
theologians such as Sayyid Djalal al-Din Kh¥arazmi 
and ‘Adud al-Din al-Idji (d. 756/1355). Ni‘mat Allah 
was initiated into Sdfism by the well-known Yemeni 
historian and muhaddith, ‘Abd Allah al-Yafi'T (d. 
768/1367), whose spiritual lineage went back through 
three generations to Abi Madyan (d. 590/1194). 
Ni‘mat Allah joined al-Yafi‘t’s circle in Mecca when 
he was twenty-four years of age, and stayed with him 
until his death. Most probably it was al-Yafi'i, who 
frequently described the Sifis as ‘‘kings’’ in his 
writings, who bestowed the title of Shah on Ni‘mat 
Allah. 

After the death of his master, NiSmat Allah em- 
barked on a long series of travels. These brought him 
first to Egypt, where he spent a period of retreat in the 
cave on Mt. Mukattam that had been used for the 
same purpose by the Bektashi saint Kayghtisuz Abdal 
{g.v.]. He then travelled through Syria and ‘Irak to 
Adharbaydjan, meeting in Ardabil with the pro- 
genitor of the Safawids, Shaykh Sadr al-Din and 
possibly with Kasim al-Anwar (although the latter can 
have been little more than an adolescent). 

It was in Transoxiana that Ni‘mat Allah first 
presented himself as a murshid and the propagator of 
a new order. Conditions there must have appeared 
propitious, for the Turkic nomads of the area, 
awaiting Islamisation, offered a vast pool of potential 
recruits on which other Sufi shaykhs were already 
drawing. It was, however, precisely the extent of 
NiSmat Allah’s success in establishing sAanakahs in 
several locations and, more importantly, in recruiting 
a large number of nomads in the area of Shahr-i Sabz 
that aroused the suspicion of Timdr [g.v.} and led to 
Ni‘mat Allah’s expulsion from Transoxiana. Ac- 
counts differ regarding the precise circumstances of 
his departure; several of them attribute it to the 
jealousy of Amir Kulal (d. 772/1370), the spiritual 
master of Baha? al-Din Nakshband (J. Aubin, 
Matériaux pour la btographie de Shah Ni‘matullah Wali 
Kirmani?, 12-15). There is, however, no mention in 
the sources on Amir Kul4l of any clash with Ni‘mat 
Allah, which could, after all, have been presented in 
favourable and even triumphant terms. On the other 
hand, the clearly deliberate omission of Ni‘mat Allah 
by the Nakshbandi ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Djami from his 
Nafahat al-uns may indeed reflect some inherited 
distaste for the founder of the Ni‘mat-Allahiyya. 

From Transoxiana, Ni‘mat Allah went first to Tas 
and then to HarAat, arriving there probably in 
774/1372-3. He emerged from a period of seclusion to 
marry the granddaughter of Amir Husayn Harawi, a 
well-known poet, and to engage in agriculture, a pur- 
suit he continued to follow for the rest of his life and 
to recommend to his disciples as ‘‘the true alchemy’’. 
At the suggestion of the followers whom he acquired 
while in Harat, he moved the following year to Kir- 
man, an area which may have seemed desirable 
because of its comparative remoteness from the main 
centres of power of the day. At first he settled in Kah- 


ban4n, outside the city; it was there that Shah Khalil 
Allah, his only son, was born. Later he moved to the 
city itself and then to its suburb of Mahan, leaving the 
Kirman area only rarely to visit Yazd, Taft and, in 
816/1413-14, Shiraz, in response to an invitation by 
Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh, the Timirid governor of 
Fars. Ni‘mat Allah died in Mahan in 834/1430-1 and 
was buried in the proximity of the madrasa and 
khanakah he had constructed there. 

This last period in the life of Ni‘mat Allah was by 
far the most fruitful. Apart from his disciples in Kir- 
man, he had several thousand devotees in Shiraz, who 
are said to have included the Safi poet Shah DaT 
Shirazi, the theologian Mir Sayyid Sharif Djurdjani 
and the gastronome-poet Bushak-i Ar‘ima (by con- 
trast, a somewhat later poet, Hafiz, is said to have 
condemned Shah Ni‘mat Allah obliquely for his 
claims to spiritual eminence, in the poem that begins 
““Might those who transmute the soil with their gaze 
also glance briefly on us?’’, Diwan, ed. Kazwini and 
Ghani, Tehran n.d., 132-3). 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah also wrote profusely; many hun- 
dreds of treatises have been attributed to him. Even 
allowing for exaggeration and misattribution and 
taking into account the fact that many of the 
“‘treatises’’ are brief notes or communications, the 
size of Shah Ni‘mat Allah’s literary corpus remains 
impressive. His writings include exegetical essays on 
the Kur’4n and the dicta of earlier shaykhs and, more 
importantly, treatises that expound leading themes in 
the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi, especially wahdat al-wudjid. 
He also composed a commentary on Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
Fusus al-hikam, claiming that he had been vouchsafed 
a perfect comprehension of the book by inspiration 
from the Prophet, just as the author had received the 
book itself from the same infallible source. 

Better known and more widely read than Ni‘mat 
Allah’s treatises is, perhaps, his Diwan, which consists 
for the most part of verses expounding wahdat al- 
wudjud with a particular emphasis on the impossibility 
of ontological multiplicity. Despite the manifest influ- 
ence on Ni‘mat Allah’s poetry of ‘Attar and Rimi, 
his fondness for the technical terminology and con- 
ventional symbols of Sufism detracts heavily from the 
poetic effect of his verse. The most frequently cited 
poems in his Diwan are those of prophetic or apocalyp- 
tic nature which have been interpreted as foretelling 
events as diverse as the rise of the Safawids, the 
separation of Bangladesh from Pakistan and the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran of 1978-9. These verses, 
the authenticity of at least some of which is open to 
question, have tended to make of Shah Ni‘mat Allah 
the Persian equivalent of Nostradamus (Browne, 
LHP, iii, 463-73). 

There can be little doubt that Ni‘mat Allah re- 
mained a Sunni throughout his life. His master al- 
Yafi'l was a Shafi‘i, and he himself frequently cited 
the hadiths of Abi Hurayra in his works, something 
unthinkable in a Shi‘i author. Nonetheless, elements 
that may have facilitated the later transition of the 
Ni‘mat-Allahiyya to Shi‘ism are also to be en- 
countered in his writings. These include a belief in 
Twelve Poles (aktab-i dawdzdah-gana) of the spiritual 
universe and an emphasis on wilaya as the inner 
dimension of prophethood. 

Shah Ni‘inat Allah Wali was succeeded by his son 
Shah Khalil Allah, then fifty-nine years of age. Not 
long after his father’s death, he was summoned to the 
court of the Timdérid Shahrukh in Harat. According 
to the hagiographical sources, this invitation was a 
sign of the monarch’s veneration for him, but it is 
more likely that Shahrukh sensed a political danger in 
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the strength and number of the Ni‘mat-Allahis. That 
relations between Khalil Allah and the ruler were not 
altogether harmonious is shown by Shahrukh’s refusal 
to exempt the family lands from taxation. For 
whatever reason, some time between 836/1432 and 
840/1436, Khalil Allah decided to leave Persia. En- 
trusting the shrine at Mahan to one of his sons, Mir 
Shams al-Din, he departed for the Deccan with his 
two other sons, Muhibb al-Din Habib Allah and 
Habib al-Din Muhibb Allah. 

Ahmad Shah Bahman, the ruler of the Deccan [see 
BAHMANIDS], had already sent a delegation to Shah 
Ni‘mat Allah inviting him to settle at Bidar [g.v.] in 
his kingdom. Formerly a devotee of the Cishti saint 
Gist daraz, he was searching for a new preceptor, one 
who might enjoy prestige among the immigrant élite, 
the so-called Afakis, on which he was coming increas- 
ingly to rely. Shah Ni‘mat Allah had refused the in- 
vitation, but he sent Ahmad Shah a letter of initiation 
that also granted him the title of wali. Some years 
later, Ahmad Shah sent a second delegation to 
Mahan, this time asking for Khalil Allah to be sent to 
the Deccan. This request, too, was refused, but his 
grandson Nar Allah was sent by way of compensa- 
tion. Ahmad Shah received him with great honour, 
giving him his daughter in marriage and elevating 
him over all the indigenous Safis by naming him malik 
al-mashayikh. 

Now that Khalil Allah had finally come, he and his 
party were greeted with similar enthusiasm. Although 
links with Persia were not entirely broken, the leader- 
ship of both the Ni‘mat-Allahi family and order was 
now to remain in the Deccan for several generations: 
Khalil Allah died in 860/1456, and was succeeded in 
turn by Habib al-Din; Mir Shah Kamal al-Din; 
Burhan al-Din Khalil Allah II]; Mir Shah Shams al- 
Din Muhammad; Mir Shah Habib al-Din Muhibb 
Allah II, Mir Shah Shams al-Din Muhammad II; Mir 
Shah Kamél al-Din II; and Mir Shah Shams al-Din 
Muhammad III. The leadership of the NiSmat-Allahi 
order then passed out of the family to a certain Mir 
Mahmid Dakkani. Although the Ni‘mat-Allahis re- 
tained their influence among the Deccani aristocracy 
even after the dynasty that had brought them there 
was replaced by the Kutb Shahis [g.v.], they never 
succeeded in putting down roots among the popula- 
tion at large. 

The Ni‘mat-Allahis who stayed in Persia initially 
enjoyed good relations with the Safawids. One of 
them, Mir Nizam al-Din ‘Abd al-Baki, was appointed 
sadr by Shah IsmA‘il in 917/1511-12, and subsequent- 
ly became the wakil-1 nafs-1 humdyun (regent). ‘Abd al- 
Baki’s son mediated between the next Shah, 
Tahmasp, and his brother in 956/1549, and the new 
reign saw several marriages between the Ni‘mat- 
Allahi family and the Safawid house. The relationship 
began to sour in the time of Shah ‘Abbas I when one 
member of the family, Amir Ghiyath al-Din Mir- 
miran, became involved in an Afshar rebellion in Kir- 
man. Thereafter, although members of the family 
continued to hold the posts of nakib and kalantar in 
Yazd until at least 1082/1671-2, the Ni‘mat-Allahiyya 
seems to have disappeared from Persia as a function- 
ing Sufi order. The only trace left of its existence con- 
sisted of the Ni‘mati gangs that, oblivious to their Saft 
origins, waged intermittent warfare with their 
Haydari rivals in a number of Persian cities, often 
with royal encouragement. 

The Ni‘mat-Allahi order was reintroduced into 
Persia by a certain Ma‘sim ‘Ali Shah Dakkani, sent 
there for the purpose by Rida ‘Ali Shah Dakkani (d. 
1214/1799), the grandson and second successor of Mir 
Mahmiid Dakkani. With his ecstatic mode of 


preaching, Ma‘sum ‘Ali Shah swiftly gained a large 
following, particularly in Shiraz, Isfahan, Hamadan, 
and Kirm4n. The resurgent Ni‘mat-Allahiyya had, 
however, to confront the hostility of the Shit 
mudjtahids, newly invigorated by the triumph of the 
Usuli doctrine which assigned them supreme authori- 
ty in all religious affairs. Ma‘siim ‘Ali Shah and 
several of his followers fell victim to this hostility; he 
was put to death himself at Kirmanshah in 1212/1797- 
8, while en route from Nadjaf to Mashhad, by Aka 
Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbahani, a mudjtahid popularly 
known as siftkush (‘‘Safi killer’). 

Ma‘sim ‘Ali Shah’s principal companion and 
disciple was Nur ‘Ali Shah of Isfahan, a prolific 
author in both poetry and prose. His works are replete 
with theopathic utterances; themes of ghulat Shi‘ism 
that seem to echo the verse of Shah Isma‘il; and 
criticisms of the Shi ‘u/ama?. (The combination of 
these elements suggests that the renascent Ni‘mat- 
Allahiyya of the time had doctrinally little in common 
with the order as first established by Shah Ni‘mat 
Allah and his immediate descendants.) Particularly 
provocative of ‘u/ama? indignation was, no doubt, Nar 
‘Ali Shah’s assertion that the Sufi master is the true 
deputy (naib) of the Hidden Imam. Nir ‘AI Shah ac- 
companied his master on all his journeys except the 
last, fatal one, dying himself the same year in Mawsil, 
allegedly from poison administered by agents of 
Bihbahani. 

Four years later, Bihbahani himself died, and the 
antagonism between the Ni‘mat-Allahis and the 
‘ulama” began to decline. This development was fur- 
thered by the adoption of more circumspect doctrines 
and attitudes by the Ni‘mat-Allahis themselves, which 
permitted them to establish themselves as a lasting 
although subordinate element of Persian religious life. 
No longer seeming subversive, the Ni‘mat-Allahis 
also ceased to arouse the hostility of the Kadjar 
monarchs, one of whom, Muhammad Shah, himself 
became an initiate of the order. The Ni‘mat-Allahi 
order was thus able to grow throughout the 13th/19th 
century. However, as it expanded, it divided into 
several, often mutually hostile branches, only the 
more important of which will be mentioned here. 

Muhammad Dja‘far Kabddar-ahangi Madjdhtib 
SAli Shah (d. 1238/1823) was the last leader to exer- 
cise undisputed control over the whole order. Three 
separate claimants to the leadership arose after him: 
Kawthar ‘Ali Shah (d. 1247/1831); Sayyid Husayn 
Astarabadi; and Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwani Mast ‘Ali 
Shah (d. 1253/1837-8). The first became the eponym 
of a sub-order known as the Kawthariyya, which has 
survived down to the present, although with a very 
small membership, its best-known leader in modern 
times was Nasir ‘Ali Shah Malik-niya (still living in 
the late 1970s). The line descended from Astarabadi 
also reached into the 20th century, producing one of 
the most celebrated Persian Sifis of recent times, 
Sayyid Husayn Husaynit Shams _ al-‘Urafa? (d. 
1353/1935), after whom it is retrospectively known as 
the Shamsiyya. Its following, too, has generally been 
very restricted. 

The main line of Ni‘mat-Allahi descent is that 
which passes through Mast ‘Alt Shah. He was the 
author of several important works refuting the 
legalistic criticisms that were still being directed 
against Ni‘mat-Allahi Sufism (see in particular his 
Kashf al-ma‘arif, Tehran 1350 Sh./1971) and three 
compendious travelogues, valuable for the detailed in- 
formation they contain on the Sifis of diverse affilia- 
tions whom Mast ‘Ali Shah met in the course of his 
travels. 


After the death in 1278/1861 of Zayn al-‘Abidin 
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Rahmat ‘Ali Shah, the successor of Mast ‘Ali Shah, 
a further trifurcation took place, one more serious 
than the first because it affected the main body of the 
Ni‘mat-Allahis. The first of the three claimants to 
leadership was Sa‘adat ‘Ali Shah Tawias al-‘Urafa? 
(d. 1293/1876 in Tehran), who is said to have been a 
Sufi of the traditional ecstatic type, the clarity of 
whose heart was unclouded by any learning. His suc- 
cessor, Sultan ‘Alt Shah Gunabadi from Bidukht in 
Khurasan, was a man of quite different type. He 
studied philosophy with the celebrated Mulla Hadi 
Sabzawari before embarking on the Safi path, and 
even after beginning to train his own murids he con- 
tinued to give instruction in the formal religious 
sciences at his khanakah in Bidukht. He wrote a well- 
regarded commentary on the Kur?an of a mystical- 
philosophical nature, entitled Bayan  al-sa‘ada. 
Murdered by an unknown assailant in 1327/1909, he 
was succeeded by his son, Hadjdj Mulla ‘Ali 
Gunabadi Nutr ‘Ali Shah-i Thani (d. 1337/1918). 
This introduction of hereditary succession gave rise to 
a new sub-order known as the Gunabadi, with 
reference to the area surrounding Sultan ‘Ali Shah’s 
place of origin. Hadjdj Mulla ‘Ali was succeeded first 
by Salih SAlT Shah (d. 1386/1966) and then by Rida 
SAli Shah Tabanda (still living in 1992). Although the 
Gunabadis generally eschew the designation Ni‘mat- 
Allahi and cannot therefore be regarded as represen- 
ting the main line of the Ni‘mat-Allahi order, they 
have been for several decades the largest single group 
of Ni‘mat-Allahi descent in Iran. It is no doubt 
because of the sober, shari‘a-oriented nature of their 
Sifism that they have been able to retain this position 
even after the establishment of the Islamic Republic. 

The Safi-‘Ali-Shahiyya, another offshoot of the 
Ni‘mat-Allahi order emerging from the dispute over 
the succession to Rahmat ‘Ali Shah, developed in a 
quite different direction. Its eponym, Hadjdj Mirza 
Hasan Isfahani Safi ‘Ali Shah, spent some time in In- 
dia promoting his father’s mercantile interests before 
returning to Iran and becoming a disciple of Rahmat 
‘Ali Shah. On the death of his master, he initially ac- 
cepted the authority of Munawwar ‘Ali Shah, another 
of Rahmat ‘Ali Shah’s disciples, but the following 
year he declared himself the immediate successor of 
Rahmat ‘Ali Shah and proclaimed his independence. 
Like his contemporary and rival, Sultan ‘Ali Shah 
Gunabadi, he also wrote a commentary on the 
Kur’an, but it was widely criticised, both because of 
its contents and because it was composed in verse. On 
Safi SAll Shah’s death in 1316/1899, the leadership of 
the order was assumed by Zahir al-Dawla Safa ‘Ali 
Shah, minister of the court and brother-in-law of the 
ruling monarch, Muzaffar al-Din Shah; not surpris- 
ingly, this gave a somewhat aristocratic complexion to 
the Safi-‘Ali-Shahiyya. Given the incipient westernis- 
ing tendencies among the Iranian political élite, it was 
perhaps natural that a further transformation should 
also have set in during Safa ‘Ali Shah’s lifetime. He 
established a twelve-man committee to supervise the 
operations of the order which under its new designa- 
tion Andjuman-i Ukhuwwat (‘‘Society of Brotherhood’’) 
was effectively transformed into a pseudo-masonic 
lodge; many of its members were, in fact, also initiates 
of Bidari-yi Iran (‘‘The Awakening of Iran’’), the first 
masonic lodge in Iran affiliated with the French 
Grand Orient. The society abandoned virtually all the 
traditional rites of Sifism, but continued to flourish 
among certain classes until the advent of the Islamic 
Republic, when its activities were brought to an end, 
together with those of all other masonic organisations. 
Its last leader was ‘Abd Allah Intizam (d. 1982). 


It is the line of a third claimant to the succession of 
Rahmat ‘Ali Shah, Hadjdj Muhammad Aka 
Munawwar “Ali Shah (d. 1310/1884) that has the best 
claim to be regarded as the main line of Ni‘mat-Allahi 
descent; its adherents continue to designate them- 
selves exclusively as Ni‘mat-Allahi, although the 
clarificatory expression ‘‘line of Dhu ’l-Riyasatayn”’ 
(an epithet borne by the third successor to Munawwar 
‘Alt Shah) is sometimes additionally used. 
Munawwar SAIi Shah was succeeded in turn by Wafa? 
‘Alt Shah (d. 1336/1918), Sadik ‘Ali Shah (d. 
1340/1922) and Hadjdj Mirza ‘Abd al-Husayn Dhu 
’]-Riyasatayn Mu?nis ‘Ali Shah (d. 1372/1953). A 
man of wide erudition, Mu’nis ‘Ali Shah enjoyed 
great respect during the thirty years he directed the 
order, but its unity could not be maintained on his 
death. The traditional pattern of discord reasserted 
itself as thirteen claimants to the succession came for- 
ward. The most visibly successful of them was Dr. 
Djawad Nurbakhsh, a psychiatrist. He managed to 
recruit many members of Tehran high society at a 
time when the profession of a certain type of Sifism 
was becoming fashionable; to build a whole series of 
new khanakahs around the country; and to publish a 
large quantity of Ni‘mat-Allahi literature, including 
many of his own writings. As the Islamic Revolution 
of 1978-9 approached victory, Nurbakhsh left Iran, 
and he now administers a mixed following of Iranian 
émigrés and Western converts resident in many cities 
of Europe and North America. 
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2. Nifmat Allah and his family at the 
Bahmani court of South India. 

When Khalil Allah b. NiSmat Allah arrived in the 
Bahmani capital Bidar after his father’s death in 
834/1431, he established there a khdnkah for his 
kinsfolk and followers, and his own tomb (cawkhandi) 
became a prominent landmark near the royal tombs, 
where many of his descendants still live. The Bahmani 
sultan Ahmad Shah’s own tomb is liberally embellish- 
ed with extracts from the diwan and other writings of 
Ni‘mat Allah (the texts are given in extenso, with 
translations, in G. Yazdani, Bidar, its history and 
monuments, Oxford 1947, 115-28, with some illustra- 
tions on Pls. LXIX-LXXIV). 

The tomb of NiSmat Allah at Mahan, some 20 
miles/36 km south-east of Kirman in eastern Persia, 
was erected in 840/1437 by Ahmad Shah Bahmani’s 
orders, although the splendid dome dates from the 
time of the Safawid Shah ‘Abbas I and the minarets 
at the entrance are from the early Kadjar period. 
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NI‘MAT KHAN, called ‘ALT, Mirza Nor at-Din 
Munammap, son of Hakim Fath al-Din Shirazi, a 
Persian author, was born in India and came of a 
family several of whom had been distinguished physi- 
cians in their ancestral home in Shiraz. He entered 
the service of the state under Shah-Djahan 
(1037-68/1628-57) and was appointed keeper of the 
crown jewels with the title of dariigha-yi djawahtr-khana. 
He attained his highest honours under Awrangzib 
(1069-1118/1659-1707), who gave him the title of 
NiSmat Khan (1104/1692-3), which was later changed 
to Mukarrab Khan and then to Danishmand Khan. 
He died at Dihli on 1 Rabi IT 1122/30 May 1710. 


Ni‘mat Allah, who wrote under the takhallus of Ali, 
was exceedingly prolific and wrote a number of works 
in prose and verse, of which the following are the most 
important: 1. Waka*-i Haydarabad: a description of 
the siege of Haydarabad by Awrangzib in 
1097/1685-6. This work is characterised by a biting 
wit and describes the siege in a satirical form, which 
procured the little book the greatest popularity; 2. 
Dyang-nama, a chronicle which covers the last years of 
Awrangzib’s reign and the war which broke out after 
his death among his sons; 3. Bahddur-Shah-nama, a 
chronicle of the first two years of the reign of Shah 
‘Alam Bahadir-Shah (1119-24/1707-12); 4. Husn u 
“Ishk, also called Katkhudayt or Mundakaha-yi Husn u 
“Ishk, an allegorical love story, an imitation of the 
celebrated Husn u Dil of Fattahi [g.v.]; 5. Rahat al- 
kulib, satirical sketches of a number of contem- 
poraries; 6. Risdla-yi hadjw-i hukama?, anecdotes of 
physicians and their incompetence; 7. Khdn-i ni‘mat, a 
work on cookery; 8. Ruka‘at, letters to Mirza 
Mubarak Allah Iradat Khan Wadih, Mirza Muham- 
mad Sa‘id, the head of the imperial kitchen, and 
others, which were very highly thought of as models 
of a choice style of letter writing; 9. a lyrical Diwan; 
10. a short Mathnawi without a title, which deals with 
the usual Sifi ethical themes. This survey shows a 
great versatility on the part of Ni‘mat Khan, but it 
must be pointed out that, with the exception of the 
satirical works which are really original and of great 
value for the characterisation of his age, none of them 
rises above the level of pale imitations of classical 
models. 

Bibliography: H. Ethé, in GIPA, ii, 334, 336-8; 
Rieu, Catalogue, 268a, 702b, 703a, 738b, 744b, 
745a, 796a, 807a, 938b, 1021a, 1049b; Diwan, lith. 
Lucknow 1881; Husn u “/shk, Lucknow 1842, 1873, 
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a commentary); Waka*:‘-i Haydarabad or Wakai‘-< 
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in tbid., vit, 202, English tr., An English translation of 
Niamat Khan Ali’s Jang Nama. With....a short sketch of 
the author’s life, Chandra Lall Gupta and Angra Lall 
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1845. A ms. of the Khdn-i Ni‘mai in Pertsch, Berlin 
catalogue, no. 341. See also Storey, i, 589-92, 600, 
1172, 1318. (E. BERTHELS) 
NIMR, Faris, Syro-Lebanese journalist, scien- 

tist and politician, born in Hasbayya, South 
Lebanon, in 1855 to an Arab Orthodox family, died 
in 1951. He studied Arabic, English, German and 
mathematics in Jerusalem, Mount Lebanon and 
Beirut. In 1870 he entered the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege (SPC, subsequently renamed the American 
University of Beirut), and graduated with a Bachelor 
degree in Arts and Science. In 1874 he was appointed 
assistant to the American missionary Dr Cornelius 
Van Dyck (1818-95) in the Astronomical Observatory 
at SPC, and taught subjects such as Latin, chemistry 
and astronomy. During the same year, and after his 
conversion to Protestantism, he joined the Beirut 
Masonic Lodge, becoming eventually its Master. 
Together with four other Christians he formed in 
1875 a secret society which agitated for Syrian 
independence within the Ottoman empire by means 
of posting anonymous placards in Beirut and other 
Syrian cities. 

In 1876 Faris Nimr and his colleague at the SPC 
Ya‘kb Sarrif (1852-1927) began to publish, under 
the patronage of Van Dyck, the famous scientific 
magazine al-Mukiataf. His adoption of Darwinism 
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under the influence of Dr Edwin R. Lewis (d. 1907), 
a chemistry teacher at the SPC, seems to have 
alienated various influential individuals and institu- 
tions, including the Board of Trustees of his college. 
Consequently, in 1885 the SPC terminated his con- 
tract and that of his colleague Sarrif. This decision 
prompted both Nimr and Sarruf to transfer their 
magazine to Cairo. 

Once in Egypt, Nimr was received with open arms 
by British and Egyptian officials. In 1888 he married 
the daughter of the British Consul in Alexandria, and 
one year later he founded a daily evening paper, al- 
Mukattam. Subsidised by the British Agency in Cairo, 
al-Mukatlam accepted the principle of the British 
occupation of Egypt while criticising at the same time 
the details of certain policies and attitudes connected 
with European influence. His editorship of al- 
Mukattam and that of The Sudan Times, an English and 
Arabic bi-weekly founded in 1903, consumed much of 
his time and energy, forcing him to give up his work 
in al-Muktataf. 

In 1907 Nimr announced the foundation of a new 
political organisation, the Liberal National Party. Its 
main aim was to refute the nationalist ideas of the 
Egyptian leader Mustafa Kamil (1874-1908 [g.v.]), 
but this was a short-lived and marginal episode in his 
career. Nimr continued the publication of his 
newspapers until his death in 1951. The new régime 
of the Free Officers closed down both al-Mukattam and 
al-Muktataf in 1952. 

Bibliography: Nadia Farag, Al-Mugtataf 1876- 
1900. a study of the influence of Victorian thought on 
modern Arabic thought, PhD thesis, Oxford 1969, 
unpubl., 42-118; Ph. de Tarrazi, Ta?rikh al-Sahafa 
al-‘arabiyya, i, Beirut 1913, 138-42; G. Antonius, 
The Arab awakening, London 1938, 79-89; Z. Zeine, 
The emergence of Arab nationalism, Delmar, N.Y. 
1976, 51-4. (Y.M. Crouerri) 
NIMRUD, a ruined site of ancient Assyria, now 

in northern ‘Irak some 30 km/20 miles south of al- 
Mawsil [g.v.] in lat. 36°5’N. and long. 43°20’E. 

The ruins on the plateau of Nimrid are those of the 
ancient Assyrian city of Kalkhi, apparently men- 
tioned in Gen. x. 11-12 as Calah. It is mentioned in 
Syriac sources, but the mediaeval Islamic geographers 
mention it only incidentally and under differing 
names; thus Yakit, i, 119, iii, 113, says that al- 
Salamiyya is in the vicinity of the ruins of the town of 
Athir, which can only mean the ruins of Kalkhi. The 
modern name Nimrid for the site appears first in 
Niebuhr, who was in al-Mawsil in 1776, and the 
name is probably modern, being associated in the 
popular local mind with the legendary hunter Nimrod 
first mentioned in Gen. x. 8-9 and connected in 
Muslim legend, as in the Haggada, with Abraham 
[see NaMRUD]. 

The ziggurat at Nimrdd is one of the most 
impressive landmarks in northern ‘Irak and the recent 
discovery (in 1988 and 1989) of more than one thou- 
sand items of gold jewellery (earrings, necklaces, 
brooches, armlets and other items) has revived the 
flames of popular interest in what was already con- 
sidered to be one of the most important cities of 
ancient Assyria. It was first built as an alternative 
capital to Ashur by the 13th century king Shalmaneser 
I after he had viciously reasserted his political 
authority in the land of Urartu (southern Armenia). 
But sited as it was at the important confluence of the 
Upper Zab and the Tigris, it was naturally developed 
by later Assyrian kings as their main residence. 
Ashurnasirpal (883-859) moved there from Ashur, 
providing a water supply from the river and a 
sewerage system. He settled there people from many 


different parts of his empire and developed parkland. 
His successors all contributed to extensions and 
improvements there. Here lived Sammurammat, the 
queen of Shalmaneser III (858-824 B.C.) made 
famous in Greek traditions as Semiramis, and the 
recently discovered gold belonged to Yabay, the 
queen of Tiglath-Pileser III (744-727), Banitu, the 
queen of Shalmaneser V (726-722) and Ataliya, the 
queen of Sargon II (721-705). Amidst the archives 
associated with the great temple of Nabu (in Greek 
Nebo, the god of knowledge) and his consort 
Tashmetum, which was called Ezida, ‘‘the house of 
truth’’, there was found the ‘‘will of Esarhaddon (680- 
669), a document in which he decrees that after his 
death one of his sons should become king of Babylon, 
and the other, Ashurbanipal, the king of Assyria. In 
fact, Ashurbanipal was the last king to control Assyria 
and NimrdGd was overthrown by the revolutionary 
forces before the final attack on Nineveh brought the 
Assyrian empire to an end. The two hundred letters 
found in the archives are an important addition to our 
knowledge of Assyrian statecraft. 

From the ruins excavators have retrieved many 
marvellous limestone reliefs which decorated the inner 
walls of the palace rooms most of which, along with 
those from Khorsabad {q.v.] and Nineveh [see 
NINAWA], have found their way to museums in the 
West (especially the British Museum). Fragments of 
beautifully glazed bricks (which presuppose a 
sophisticated knowledge of industrial chemistry using 
tin-glaze) dating back to the 9th century have also 
been found. The site has provided the largest collec- 
tion of carved ivory which was worked by expatriate 
Phoenician craftsmen resident (probably obligatorily) 
in what must have been one of the major artistic cen- 
tres of the time in the Fertile Crescent. The life-sized 
female mask exquisitely carved from one piece of 
ivory is especially famous. 

The importance of the site was recognised by the 
19th century British excavator Layard, who dug there 
in 1845-51, but the archaeological work of Mallowan, 
who followed his footsteps in this century from 1949 
to 1958, has been much more thoroughly recorded. 
Bronze saddlery fittings and Aramaic mason’s marks 
which have been found confirm that there is still much 
more to be learned about the position of foreign 
workmen at the site. 

Bibliography: M.E.L. Mallowan, Nimrud and its 
remains 2. vols. and suppl., London 1966; Muzahim 
Mahmud and J. Black, Recent work at the Nabu temple, 
Nimrud, in Sumer, xliv (1985-6), 135-55. For older 
bibl., see M. Streck, E/' art. s.v. 

(M.E.J. RicHARDson) 

NIMS (4.), masculine noun (pl. numus, numiisa) 
denoting the ichneumon or Egyptian mongoose 
(Herpestes ichneumon), a small carnivore of the family 
Viverridae, native to Africa and common in Egypt, 
Morocco and Palestine. In Egypt, with the 
geographical sub-species pharaonis, the ichneumon 
was called ‘‘Pharaoh’s rat’’ (fa’r Fir‘awn) and some- 
times ‘‘Pharaoh’s cat’’ (kit Fir‘awn), since in the time 
of the Pharaohs it enjoyed a sacred status and was 
embalmed after its death. In the Maghrib there is the 
sub-species numidicus (Moroccan Berber sarri, Kabyle 
izirdi, Tunisian zirda). In the Air district of the Sahara 
there is the sub-species phoenicurus saharae and, in the 
rest of Africa, the sub-species albicaudus (white-tailed). 
Persia is the home of the sub-species persicus or 
auropunctatus, which is given the Arabic name djuraydi 
‘t-nakhl ‘‘palm-tree rat’’ in ‘Irak. Afghanistan and 
India have the sub-species griseus or mongo (Indian 
mongoose) and edwards:. 

For the Greeks, Aristotle and Herodotus (History, 
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ii, 67) had already mentioned the ichneumon 
(iyvebpuov ‘which follows the trail of the crocodile’’) as 
a major domestic destroyer of the rodents and reptiles 
infesting the households of Egypt as well as of the eggs 
of the crocodile. Aristotle gives details (History of 


animals, Fr. tr. J. Tricot, Paris 1957, ii, 453, 601) of . 


the stratagem used by this mongoose when biting a 
snake to death; it rolls beforehand in slippery clay so 
that the reptile cannot take a grip on its body which 
it tries in vain to enwrap. 

On the other hand, al-Djahiz describes, quoting an 
anonymous source (Hayawén, iv, 120) another tactic 
of the ichneumon which belongs to fable. At the 
approach of the snake, the wily mongoose huddles 
itself up, emptying its lungs as far as possible, and 
plays dead; the reptile wraps itself around its body to 
choke it and, abruptly, the mongoose takes a deep 
breath to inflate its rib-cage, which has the effect of 
breaking the snake into several pieces like an over- 
tensed spring. 

After al-Djahiz, the few Arab authors who have 
mentioned the ichneumon confine themselves to 
repeating these accounts; this is true in the case of Ibn 
al-Fakih al-Hamadhani (3rd/9th century) (Fr. tr., 
Abrégé, 76, 252), of al-Mas‘idi (4th/10th century) 
(Muriidj, ii, 57 = § 492) and of al-Damiri (Hayat, ii, 
365). However, there is no doubt that the ichneumon 
was useful in Egypt, and because of the ease with 
which it was tamed it successfully played the role of 
the domestic cat; tradesmen, watchmen and 
caretakers could not dispense with this valued ally 
which rid them of unwanted guests—rodents and rep- 
tiles being especially abundant in the humid regions of 
Lower Egypt. The only precaution to be taken with 
this mongoose was to deny it any access to chicken 
coops and dovecotes, for the safety of their occupants 
and of their eggs. 

The extreme vigilance of this small carnivore 
passed into metaphor and it was said of someone who 
had sharp eyesight ‘aynuhu ka-‘ayn al-nims ‘‘he has the 
eye of an ichneumon’’. To describe somebody as nims 
was to express admiration for his great perspicacity. 

In some parts of the Islamic world such as the 
Maghrib and Lebanon, the term nims has been 
erroneously applied to the weasel (Mustela nivalis [see 
1BN ‘tRS]). According to fable, both these creatures 
enter the stomach of the crocodile, when it is sun- 
bathing, to devour its entrails, not being content with 
stealing its eggs, like those of turtles, snakes and birds. 
As a result of similar confusion, some Arabic dialects 
employ nims to identify various other members of the 
sub-family Mustelidae such as the stone-marten 
(Martes foina), the polecat (Mustela putortus) and the 
ferret (Mustela putorius furo); the term is even found 
erroneously applied to that other viverrine, the civet 
(Genetta genetta). As for the two expressions fir and 
lashak which Dozy attributes to the ichneumon (Supple- 
ment, s.vv.), one is found in a manuscript of the 
Escurial and the other in al-Idrisi, where the context 
is the topic of the crocodile; they do not seem to have 
any connection with the mongoose. 

As is the case with every animal studied, al-Damiri 
does not fail to list the specific qualities of various 
organs of the ichneumon. Thus if a dovecote is 
fumigated with the burning tail of an ichneumon, all 
the pigeons are put to flight irrevocably. The spleen 
mixed with the white of an egg is an excellent 
eyewash, curing conjunctivitis. A kiraf of blood 
diluted in a woman’s milk and poured into the nose 
of a lunatic restores his reason. A broth made from the 
animal’s penis and taken as a drink cures retention of 
urine. The right eye wrapped in linen reduces the 


four-day fever of an invalid; on the other hand, in the 
same conditions, the left eye causes the recurrence of 
this fever. An ointment based on mashed brain mixed 
with horse-radish juice and oil of rose is a violent irri- 
tant of the skin, the equal of scabies; only a mixture 
of the animal’s excrement with oil of jasmine can sup- 
press its noxious effect. Finally, the same excrement 
diluted in water and swallowed plunges the drinker 
into agony and into terror of demons which he 
imagines are in pursuit of him. 

In botany, the Arabic name of the ichneumon is 
given to two plants: (a) al-nims is, in the Maghrib, 
Downy koelaria (Koelaria pubescens) a graminaceous 
plant related to Fescue grass (Festuca); (b) biffikh nims 
“ichneumon melon’? or  biftikh = ‘Sayn_—al-nims 
“‘ichneumon’s eye melon’’ is a nickname given to the 
watermelon (Citrullus vulgaris, of the variety ennemis). 
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Ichneumon-nims. (F. Viré) 

NINAWA. 1. An extensive area of ruins in 
northern ‘Irak, on the left bank of the Tigris and 
opposite the city of al-Mawsil [g.v.]. Where the river 
Khawsar joins the Tigris was a natural place to build 
a city and those early settlers of the seventh millen- 
nium spawned the greatest metropolis of Ancient 
“Irak. Sedimentation has now moved the main course 
of the Tigris more than a kilometre westwards. In 
1932 R. Campbell Thompson dug a pit 30 m deep 
from the top of the mound to virgin soil. At the lowest 
level he found obsidian flints from Southern Armenia 
(Van) and later pottery can be traced to Southern 
‘Irak (Uruk, Halaf and Ur types are represented). It 
seems always to have been a place where different 
cultures easily met, so when Sennacherib, who had 
campaigned far and wide to extend his empire, laid 
out the walls of his great city containing a ‘‘palace 
with no equal’’, he was building in a long tradition. 

Epigraphic and archaelogical research of the last 
decades has shown that it must have measured 
180 x 190 m and contained 80 rooms, many of which 
were lined with beautifully carved limestone reliefs 
depicting and recording his domination of the sur- 
rounding nations. To walk all round the walls means 
a journey of 12 km, and access was through one of fif- 
teen large gates. Tariq Madhloum’s excavations of 
one of them have shown it to be an extremely 
elaborate construction with an arched ramp crossing 
two watercourses. Sennacherib had brought water 
from the hills to the city by constructing an aqueduct 
at Jerwan 40 km away. Later kings continued to 
build, but many of their splendid monuments were 
ruined once and for all when the military alliance led 
by Babylon smashed and burned their way through 
the city in 612 B.C. to mark the end of the Assyrian 
Empire and the beginning of the Babylonian. 

It is very easy to reach the site across the river from 
al-Mawsil and the visitor will notice two important 
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areas. The first, Koyundjik, was an old Y azidi village 
whose inhabitants were massacred in 1836; it has also 
been known as al-Kal‘a ‘‘the citadel’’. Here Layard 
began his excavations on behalf of the British 
Museum from 1845-51 and found the rich library of 
Ashurbanipal; it was shipped to London and still 
today it represents one of the richest archives we have 
of Sumerian and Akkadian literature. Because it con- 
tained many late copies of important historical, 
religious and scientific literature it provides special 
opportunities to study how texts were transmitted in 
the scribal circles of the ancient Near East. The other 
important area is Nabi Yanus where Esarhaddon car- 
ried out building works. This place has a rich 
aetiological tradition with the prophet Ydnus (Jonah), 
whose mission to convert the terrible Assyrians was 
accomplished because God brought him there in the 
‘‘belly of the great fish’’, and is mentioned in Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim sources [see yUNus]. Hence 
both a monastery and then a mosque were in turn 
built on the ancient mound, known as Tall al-Tawba 
“hill of repentance’. The tomb of Nabi Yianus has 
long been the most esteemed shrine of northern ‘Irak, 
much visited by Sunnis, and the large modern 
cemetery on the east of the mound continues the old 
tradition of corpses being brought there for burial. 
Outside the eastern wall of the former city is the 
sulphurous thermal spring known as ‘Ayn Yanus and 
visited by pilgrims for its curative powers; and some 
local inhabitants perpetuate the tradition that the 
“great fish’’ is buried at Koyundjik. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands, 87-9; R. 
Campbell Thompson and R.W. Hutchinson, A cen- 
tury of exploration at Nineveh, London 1929; T. 
Jacobsen and Seton Lloyd, Sennacherib’s aqueduct at 
Jerwan, Chicago 1935; Government of Iraq, 
Directorate-General of Antiquities, Nineveh and 
Khorsabad, a note on the ruins for visitors, Baghdad 
1943. (M.E.J. RicHarpson) 
2. A place in central ‘Irak, after which a district 

(ndhiya) was named, to which Karbala? [q.v.] belonged 
(cf. Yakut, iv, 470). Ninawa is frequently mentioned 
in the history of the Muslim wars of the first three cen- 
turies of the Hidjra: e.g. in connection with the 
tragedy of Karbala? of 61/680 when al-Husayn met 
his death (al-Tabari, ii, 287, 307, 309), in 122/739 in 
connection with the fighting with the ‘Alid Zayd b. 
‘All ([g.v.] and Tabari, ii, 1710), in the account of the 
subjection of a later ‘Alid rebel in 251/865 (al-Tabari, 
iii, 1620, 1623; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 110), and lastly in 
the history of the Karmatian troubles in 287/900 (al- 
Tabari, iii, 2190). Ninawa (Nina, Ni-na-a) is men- 
tioned in old Babylonian inscriptions as a place not 
very far from Babylon (cf. e.g. ZA, xv, 217). It is not 
to be confused with a place of the same name men- 
tioned in old Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions as a 
suburb or quarter of the South Babylonian Lagash 
(the modern ruins of Telloh). On the Nineveh in 
Babylonia of the cuneiform inscriptions, see Hommel, 
Grundriss der Gesch. u. Geogr. des alten Orients, Munich 
1904-26, 392-3 and passim (consult the Index, 1083, 
s.v. Ni-nd-a or Ninua). According to A. Musil, The 
Middle Euphrates, New York 1927, 43, 44, the site of 
Ninawa is marked by the mound of ruins called Ishan 
Nainwa, below the modern town of Musayyib, 2 
miles east of the Euphrates and about 20 north-east of 
Karbala’, in 32°45’N. (see Musil’s map). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

: (M. Streck) 
NING-HSIA, a Muslim autonomous region in 
Northwest China under the People’s Republic of 
China. 





The province of Ning-hsia was created in 1929 
separately from the province of Kansu [q.v.] under 
Republican China. After the PRC was established in 
1954, the greater part of Ning-hsia province was 
incorporated into Inner Mongolia (Nei-Mengku) 
and the central part was newly-raised to the status of 
Ning-hsia Hui-tsu Autonomous Region in 1958, with 
its present boundaries redrawn in 1976. This Region 
is situated along the middle reaches of the Yellow 
River and its tributaries, and it borders on Inner 
Mongolia in the north, on Kansu in the west and 
southeast, and on Shen-hsi in the east. The capital is 
at Yin-ch‘uan. 

Ning-hsia is the most densely-populated region of 
Hui-tsu (‘Islamic race’’) in the PRC. Its population is 
3,895,500, of which Huz-tsu number 1,235,207, form- 
ing about one-third of the total population (1982 
statistics). The origin of the Ning-hsia Muslims goes 
back to 13th century Yuan times, when the Mongol 
dynasty ruled China and when many Muslims 
emigrated from West and Central Asia to the Ning- 
hsia region. They were soon naturalised, as was also 
the case in other provinces, and consequently, com- 
munities of Hui-min or Hut-tsu, that is Chinese- 
speaking Muslims, were formed. Historical materials 
show that there were many Muslims there since early 
Ming times down to Ch‘ing times (15th-19th cen- 
turies), and they had regional relations with co- 
religionists of Kansu, Ch‘ing-hai and Sinkiang. Ning- 
hsia Muslims are traditionally Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and among them there have always been a 
number of Sifi groups, such as the Djahriyya (a 
branch of the Nakshbandiyya [g.v.]}), the Khafiyya or 
Khufiyya, Kadiriyya, Ikhw4n, etc., and they still 
prevail among present-day Ning-hsia Muslims. These 
last have now more than 1,400 masdjids (ch ‘ing-chen 
ssu), distributed over the region, and a class of 
religious leaders including ahongs, khalifas, mullas, 
murshids, etc. Ning-hsia was the headquarters of Ma 
Hua-lung’s [g.v.] Northwest Hui Rebellion (1862- 
77), and his successors have been leaders of the 
Djahriyya order of Ning-hsia until the present time; 
but Ning-hsia Muslims now coexist with the Han 
Chinese under the PRC régime. 
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NIRANDJ (a.), derived from Persian nayrang, 

nirang, pl. nirandjat, nirandjtyyat (Ibn Sina, ms. Paris; 
Brockelmann, S I, 828), narandjiyyat (al-Djina‘l, ms. 
Strasbourg 4212, fol. 102b), designates, in the two 
languages, the operations of white magic, com- 
prising prestidigitation, fakery and counter-fakery, 
the creating of illusions and other feats of sleight-of- 
hand (fiyal). A certain al-Hasan b. Muhammad al- 
Iskandari al-Kishi al-‘Abdari described the whole set 
of these operations in his work Fi ’l-hiyal al-babiltyya li 
‘I-khizana al-kamiliyya (ms. Bursa, Haraccioglu 1221, 
ff. 119, 18.5 x 14 cm, naskhi, copied in 881/1476 from 
another ms. of the same Khizana dated 632/1234). 
Both author and work are virtually unknown, and it 
seems useful to give here the titles of the chapters, as 
already given by the present author in Sources orientales, 
vii, Paris 1966, 184-5: 
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I. The principles of this art; how to get to know it, 
appreciation of its subtlety and finesse. 

II. Tricks involving the air and atmospherical 
vapours. 

III. Lamps and wicks; description of them in 
seances. 

IV. Tricks with fire and the illusions produced in the 
minds of the spectators. 

V. The making of talismans and the trickery 
involved in the conjuration of spirits. 

VI. Bottles; the devices and tricks that can be done 
with them. 

VII. Cups and glasses; the satisfaction which they 
can bring about. 

VIII. Eggs; devices and tricks in their usage. 

IX. The sowing of seed, germination and fruits 
outside their seasons. 

X. Wax effigies; their putting together, taking 
apart and reconstitution. 

XI. The taming of animals by means of traps on 
terra firma, and by fishing in the sea. 

XII. The concealment of hidden objects and the 
ruses used to uncover thefts. 

XIII. Enthusiasm for the manual arts and_ the 
transformation of colours and dyes. 

XIV. Writing, the preparation of the ink well (read 
layk and not /ik, the black powder of collyrium), the 
removal of writing and the colour of the paper. 
XV. The natural characteristics and the distinction 
between drunkenness and sleep. 

(Cf. the classification of magic and its branches given 
by Hadjdji Khalifa, Kaghf, i, 34-5 (and vi, 412: defini- 
tion of the ‘lm al-nirandjat), set forth in T. Fahd, La 
divination arabe, 40; see also KIHANA.) 

According to al-Djahiz (Hayawan, iv, 369 ff.), 
Musaylima al-Kadhdhab [9.v.] practiced nirandjat; he 
was the first to get an egg inside a bottle and to stick 
back on again the wings of birds which had been cut 
off (cf. Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘anf, ed. Wistenfeld, 206, 
ed. SUkkasha, 405). Al-Djahiz adds (cf. G. van 
Vloten, in WZKM, viii [1894], 71-3) that the pseudo- 
prophet had learnt these tricks in the markets fre- 
quented by the Arabs and Persians (Ubulla, Bakka, 
Anbar and Hira), which would explain the borrowing 
of the term nirandj from Middle Persian. 

But if the name itself comes from the Persian world, 
the matter which it denotes is found in a literary genre 
already in vogue since Hellenistic times, in late Anti- 
quity and in the Middle Ages. This involves the 
literature of physica (khawass), whose great 
disseminator, if not originator, is said to have been 
the ‘‘Pythagorean Bolus of Mendes (ca. 200 B.C.), 
who, under the pseudonym of the philosopher 
Democritus, is said to have gathered together 
everything marvellous and extraordinary which, in 
the realm of the natural sciences, both popular and 
learned fantasy, the experience of artisans and 
cultivators, and the charlatanry of the astrologers and 
magicians, had found” (P. Kraus, Jadir, ii, 61). It was 
W. Wellmann who made the work known (see Dre 
guowxd des Bolos Demokritos und der Magier Anaxtlaos von 
Larissa, in Abh. Pr. Ak. W, phil.-hist. K1. (1928), 7; for 
other works on the subject, see Kraus, loc. cit., n. 1). 
An apocryphal work in Syriac, attributed to Aristotle 
and probably dating from the 6th century, the Ktaba 
da Kydnayata ( = physica), marks the transition between 
the Greek literature and the abundant literature of the 
genre in Arabic, whose obvious representatives are 
‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari, Muhammad b. Zakariyya? 
al-Razi, Ps. al-Madjriti, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Djibril b. 
Bukhtisha‘, al-Kazwini, al-Djildaki, Dawdd al- 
Antaki, the numerous authors of books on 





agriculture, zoology, pharmacopeias and lapidaries 
(Kraus, loc. cit.). The work which best preserves this 
ancient heritage is the K. al-Khawass al-kabir of Djabir 
b. Hayyan [q.v.], set forth by P. Kraus (of. cit., i, 148- 
52) and summarised by him (ii, 64-95). This work of 
Djabir’s is an important source for numerous popular 
writings, still in manuscript. Two of them worth men- 
tioning are: al-Mukhtar fi kashf al-asrar wa-hatk al-asrar 
and the K. al-Halal fi 'l-al‘ab al-simawiyya ( = onpeta) of 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djawbari, publ. Damascus 
1302/1884; these were used by E. Wiedemann in 
several of his works, notably in his Uber das Goldmachen 
und die Verfalschung von Perlen nach al Gaubari, in Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis des Orients, v (1905-6), 77-96, repr. in E. 
Wiedemann, Gesammelte Schr. zur arab.-islam. Wiss.- 
gesch., 1. Bd, Frankfurt 1984, 262-81. 

Finally, one should note that in the Ghayat al-hakim 
of Aba Maslama (and not Abu ’I-Kasim Maslama) 
Muhammad al-Madyjriti (see Fahd, Sciences naturelles et 
magie dans Ghéyat al-hakim du Ps.-Madjritt, in Cienctas de 
la naturaleza en Al Andalus. Textos y estudios, i, ed. E. 
Garcia Sanchez, Granada 1990, 11-21), nirandj 
denotes amulets which have an extraordinary power 
over men and over natural phenomena, such as the 
magic ring which brings under its power anyone who 
looks at it, the amulet which protects against bad 
weather, that which neutralises the action of arms 
wielded by an enemy and that which calms the pas- 
sions and desires of soldiers, who risk bringing about 
the victory of the enemy. The making of these niran- 
djat requires perfect precision and careful precautions 
against the poisonous materials which they comprise. 
These last include above all philtres having their effect 
through absorption or fumigations by means of 
powders and strange balms and greases (242 ff.). 

Also to be classed under this name are the acts done 
by magicians; in the time of ‘Uthm4n’s caliphate, a 
magician entered and left the stomach of a cow 
(Aghani, iv, 186). Ibn Khaldin speaks of magicians 
who had only to point their finger at a piece of 
clothing or a skin, whilst mumbling certain words, for 
that object to fall into shreds; with the same gestures, 
fixing upon sheep, they could instantaneously cleave 
them. These people were called ba‘“adjuin ‘‘cleavers’’, 
a name which already figures in the Nabataean 
agriculture, used by Ibn Khaldan. A description of 
their art can be found in a treatise called al-Khinziriyya 
(Mukaddima, iii, 129/178, and 131-2/181-2);  F. 
Rosenthal, The Mugaddimah, iii, 165 n. 781, connects 
this name with the family of Ibn Abi Khinzir which 
furnished some governors of Sicily in the 4th/10th 
century). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article, see KHAWASS AL-KUR?AN and al-Bakillani, K. 
al-Bayan ‘an al-fark bayn al-mu‘djiza wa ’l-karamat wa 
‘l-hiyal wa ‘l-kihana wa ’l-sthr wa ’l-ndrandjat, ed. as 
Muracle and magic by R.J. McCarthy, in Publs. of al- 
Hikma University of Baghdad, Beirut 1958. 

, _ (T. Faup) 

NIRIZ, a place in Adharbaydjan on the road 
from Maragha [q.v.] to Urmiya [q.v.] south of the 
Lake of Urmiya. The stages on this route are still 
obscure. At about 15 farsakhs south of Maragha was 
the station of Barza where the road bifurcated; the 
main road continued southward to Dinawar, while the 
northwestern one went from Barza to Tiflis (2 far- 
sakhs), thence to Djabarwan (6 farsakhs), thence to 
Niriz (4 farsakks), thence to Urmiya (14 farsakhs); cf. 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 121 (repeated by Kudama with 
some variations); al-Mukaddasi, 383. 

The distance from Urmiya indicates that Niriz was 
in the vicinity of Sulduz [g.v.], which would find con- 
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firmation in the etymology from ni-réz ‘‘flowing’’. 
Sulduz lies in the low plain, through which the Gadir 
flows to the Lake of Urmiya. At the present day the 
name Niriz is unknown, but a Kurdish tribe of the 
region of Sawdj-bulak [q.v.] bears the name of 
Nirizhi. 

After the Arab conquest, a family of Ta’1 Arabs 
settled in Niriz. The first of these semi-independent 
chiefs was Murr b. ‘Ali al-Mawsili, who built a town 
at Niriz and enlarged the market of Djabarwan (cf. al- 
Baladhuri and al-Ya‘kubi, ii, 466). One of his sons, 
‘Ali, was among the rebels of 212/827 whom the 
governor of Adharbaydjan Muhammad b. Hamid al- 
Tusi deported to Baghdad, but ‘Ali succeeded, it 
seems, in returning to his lands (cf. Ibn Khurrada- 
dhbih, 119). Aba Rudayni ‘Umar b. ‘Ali, appointed 
in 260/873 governor of Adharbaydjan by the caliph, 
made war on his predecessor ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Azdi 
and killed him (al-Tabari, iii, 1886). He was sup- 
ported by the Kharidjis. Cf. the account in Sayyid 
Ahmad Kasrawi, Padshahan-i gumnam, Tehran 1929, 
ii, 27, 34. 

In the 4th/10th century, al-Istakhri, 186, and Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 337, tr. Kramers and Wiet, 
329-30, mention the Band Rudayni as a dynasty 
already forgotten which had reigned over Dakharkan 
(read Djabarwan), Tabriz (read Niriz) and Ushnuh 
al-Adhariyya [see UsHNU]. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see Hudid al-‘alam, comm., 493; Minor- 
sky, Abu-Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil’s travels in Iran 
(circa A.D. 950), Cairo 1955, tr. 40, comm. 82-3. 

£ (V. Minorsky) 

NIRIZ, in_Fars {see nayriz}. 

AL-NISABURI, at-Hasan Bs. MuyHammap b. 
Habib b. Ayyiib, Abu ’l-Kasim, was a famous lit- 
térateur and Kur’danic scholar who died in either 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja or Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da, 406/1015-16. 

One of the most learned men of Nishapir, Abu ’I- 
Kasim was considered the leader of his time in 
Kur’anic sciences. He was not only a grammarian but 
was also knowledgeable in maghazi (the accounts of the 
expeditions and raids of the Prophet) [g.v.], stories, 
and biography-history. Al-Nisaburl was a Karrami 
[see KARRAMIYyYA], who later became a Shafi‘i. He 
transmitted hadiths [q.v.] on the authority of, among 
others, the famous Nishapuri Shafi traditionist Abu 
|-SAbbas al-Asamm (d. 346/957-8 {q.v.]). For per- 
sonality, we have but one anecdote. He owned a well 
and an orchard and obliged guests to pay for his 
hospitality, the rich with money, the poor with labour. 
Works attributed to al-Nisabirt on the Kur’anic 
sciences, including exegesis (tafsir), for which Hadjdji 
Khalifa cites one work. Sezgin notes the existence of 
a Kitab al-Tanzil wa-tartibih, only a few folios in length. 

Al-Nisaburi is most famous for his ‘Ukala? al- 
magjanin [see MADJNUN], a collection on intelligent 
madmen, a work in the entertaining and informative 
sub-genre of adab (q.v.}, sc. character literature. In the 
introduction to the work, al-Nisabiri places himself in 
the adaé tradition, citing names like the famous al- 
Djahiz (d. 255/868-9 [q.v.]) and Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya al- 
Kurashi (d. 281/894 [q.v.]). After a standard 
philological introduction, anecdotes centre on flag- 
bearers for the character type, like Buhlul, as well as 
the famous Madjniin Layla [q.v.], and a number of 
anonymous men and women. Most fascinating in 
these anecdotes is their range, which extends from the 
silly to the elusively mystical. 

Bibliography: Dhahabi, al-‘Ibar ft khabar man 
ghabar, Kuwayt 1961, iii, 93; idem, Styar a‘lam al- 
nubala, ed. Sh. al-Arna?ut, Beirut 1983, vii, 237-8; 


Safadi, al-Waft bi’l-wafayat, xii, ed. R. ‘Abd al- 
Tawwab, Wiesbaden 1979, 239-40; Suyiti, Bughya, 
i, 519; al-Suyiti, Tabakat al-mufassirin, ed. SU.M. 
“Umar, Cairo 1976, 45-48; al-Dawidi, Tabakat al- 
mufassirin, ed. SU.M. ‘Umar, Cairo 1972, i, 140-3; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, Beirut n.d., iii, 
181; Hadjdji Khalifa, i, 460; Kh. al-Zirikli, Alam, 
Beirut 1980, ii, 213; SU.R. Kahhala, Muallifin, 
Beirut n.d., iii, 278; ‘Ukala? al-madjanin, ed. M. 
Bahr al-‘Ulim, Nadjaf 1968; U. Marzolph, Der 
Weise Narr Buhlul, Wiesbaden 1983. 

oe (Fepwa Matti-Douctas) 

NISAN, the seventh month in the Syrian 
calendar. Its name is taken from the first month of 
the Jewish religious (seventh of the civil) year with the 
period of which it roughly coincides. It corresponds to 
April of the Roman year and like it has 30 days. On 
the 10th and 23rd Nisan, according to al-Birtini, the 
two first stations of the moon rise (the numbering of 
these two as first and second shows that the number- 
ing was established by scholars for whom Nisan was 
the first month) and on the 15th and the 16th set. In 
1300 of the Seleucid era (989 a.p.), according to al- 
Biruni, the stars of the 28th and Ist stations of the 
moon rose and those of the 14th and 15th set, while 
the rising and setting of the 2nd and 16th stations of 
the moon took place in Ayyar. 
Bibliography: Birani, Athar, ed. Sachau, 60, 70, 
347-9; cf. also the Bibl. to TAMMUZz. 
ae (M. PLEssner) 
NISANIDS or Bani Nisan, the name ofa family 
of ru°asa? (pl. of rats [q.v.]), of a fabulous richness, 
who held power at Amid [see DIYAR BAKR] in the 
6th/12th century under the nominal} suzerainty of the 
Indlid (9. v.] Turcomans. They even placed their name 
on coins. Their rule came to an end with the conquest 
of the town by Salah al-Din [g.v.], who accused them 
of having cultivated the friendship of, and even to 
have provided assistance for, the Assassins [see 
HASHISHIYYA]. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, xi, 103, 297; Abi 
Shama, ii, 39; Cl. Cahen, Mouvements populaires, in 
Arabica, v/3 (1958), 20. (Eb.) 
NISBA (a.), the adjective of relation formed by 
the addition to a noun of the suffix -zyy"” in the masc. 
sing., tyyat#" in the fem. sing., -dyydna in the masc. pl. 
and -tyyat“" in the fem. pl. As a result of the increas- 
ingly frequent omission of the ¢anwin, the long syllable 
of the masc. sing., henceforward in the final position, 
is abbreviated to *-iy, and subsequently this 
diphthong is reduced to the vowel -i, transliterated 
thus but further abbreviated to -i in pronunciation. A 
different, no longer productive, nisba formation is the 
pattern faal:"/al-faali, fem. fa‘aliya"": yamani", from 
al-Yaman, sha-ami", from al-Sha’m, tahami", from 
Tihama"". 

1. In Arabic morphology 

In general, the formation of these adjectives is a 
simple matter, the suffixation taking place directly 
without modification of the vocalisation or consonan- 
tal structure of the nouns to which it is applied: shems 
“sun’’, shamst ‘‘solar’’; kamar ‘‘moon’’, kamari 
“Junar’”’; Misr ““Egypt’’, Misri ‘‘Egyptian’’, etc. It 
should be noted, however, that in certain cases altera- 
tions occur for which the grammarians have been at 
pains to codify rules. Only the most frequent 
modifications will be cited here: omission of the «a? 
marbuta: Basra; transformation of the final -@ ( or sy 
into -aw-: dunya@ ‘‘world’’, dunyawi ‘‘material, etc.’’; 
ma‘na ‘‘sense, etc.”’, ma‘nawi ‘‘semantic, etc.’’, even 
after omission of the final -t@? marbiita: nawat 
“‘nucleus’’, nawawi ‘‘nuclear’’; similarly the feminine 
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ending -@™ is transformed into -awi: sakra? ‘‘desert’’, 
sahrawi ‘‘belonging to the desert’’. There is a tenden- 
cy to amplify short words by reinstating (or adding) a 
third radical (w ory): ab ‘‘father’’, abawi ‘‘paternal’’, 
akh ‘‘brother’’, akhawi ‘‘fraternal’’, dam ‘‘blood’’, 
damawi ‘‘sanguine, etc.’’; an / also appears some- 
times: shafat"" “‘lip’’, shafawi/shafahi ‘‘labial’’. A w is 
even substituted for y in karawi (instead of *karyi) 
“rustic’’, from karya ‘‘village’’. 

The internal vocalisation is modified in a number of 
nisbas formed from proper nouns of the pattern 
R'aR7iR3, R'aR7iR*a, RiuR?2ayR$ and R'uR?ayR?a: 
Balawi, from Baliy, Madani, from al-Madina (but also 
Madini), Kurashi, from kuraysh, and Muzani, from Mu- 
zayna. The two forms with or without -i- >-a- also ex- 
ist as a means of avoiding confusion: Djazari, from al- 
Djazira ‘‘Mesopotamia’’, but daziri ‘‘insular’’, from 
djazira ‘‘island’’. 

Since the Middle Ages, but especially in modern 
times, the nisba in the feminine has served to create a 
host of abstract nouns, apparently to be formed at will 
according to requirements: insdén ‘‘man’’, insdniyya 
“humanity”; ¢a%bir ‘‘expression’’, ta‘biriyya ‘‘ex- 
pressiveness’’. There is also recourse to the intensive 
suffix -Gni: nafs ‘‘soul’’, nafsi ‘‘psychological’’, nafsani 
“‘psychic’’, for example. Finally, certain particles and 
pronouns are used to support relative adjectives and 
abstract nouns: kayfa ‘‘how’’, kayft ‘‘qualitative, 
etc.’’, kayfiyya ‘‘modality, etc.’’; kam ‘Show much’’, 
kammi ‘‘quantitative’’, kammiyya ‘‘quantity’’; huwa 
“he’’, huwiyya ‘‘identity’’; and ‘‘I’’, andntyya 
“‘egotism’’. 

In theory, a relative adjective is never formed from 
a plural (/@ yunsab ‘ala diam‘) but even in the earliest 
times this rule enunciated by the grammarians was 
already being circumvented: A‘ab ‘‘Bedouins’’, 
A‘vabi ‘‘bedouin’’; Bataih ‘‘marshes in the vicinity of 
Basra’’, Bata*thi, etc. Since mediaeval times, usages of 
this type have proliferated, especially for the forma- 
tion of nouns of profession: kitab ‘‘book’’, pl. kutud, 
kutubi ‘‘bookseller’’; alongside faradi ‘‘specialist in 
fara’id’’ [q.v.], the form fara*idi is also encountered. In 
certain cases, the plural appears to be artificial: makh- 
zan [q.v.] ‘government of Morocco’’, has no plural in 
this sense, but makhazint > mkhazni, pl. mkhazniyya, 
denotes a horseman paid by the state; similarly, kafta 
“‘skewers’’ (no pl.) gives kafaiti ‘‘seller of skewers’, 
etc. 

Finally, it should be noted that in names such as 
Shawki, the suffix is not that of the nisba, but the per- 
sonal pronominal affix of the first person. 

Bibliography: See the Arab grammarians and 
the European manuals of Arabic grammar, in par- 
ticular, W. Wright, A grammar of the Arabic language, 

Cambridge 21955, i, 149-65 (§§ 249-67). (Ep.) 

2. In Arabic nomenclature 

In nomenclature, the nisba or ‘‘noun of relation’’ is 
one of the components of the mediaeval Arabic proper 
name. Its function is to express the relation of the in- 
dividual to a group, a person, a place, a concept or a 
thing. It is most often preceded by the definite article 
al-. Numerous nisbas are employed in the contem- 
porary period in the function of family names. 

In general, the individual who is the subject of a 
reference in a mediaeval Arabic biographical register 
possesses among the various elements of his name— 
along with ism, kunya, lakab [q.vv.], professional 
designations—one or more nisbas which testify to in- 
herited or acquired characteristics, to his path through 
life, geographical as well as intellectual, to his 
religious opinions and to the links that he has with his 
contemporaries. Inherited, the nzsba relates the in- 





dividual to a group, such as tribe, tribal subdivision, 
dynasty, family, eponymous ancestor, etc.; toa place, 
such as a country, region, city, village, quarter, 
street, etc.; or even to a nickname or a professional 
designation handed down by his ancestors. Acquired, 
the nisba takes into account the activity of the person: 
it originates with the names of places in which he has 
been resident, those of persons with whom he has es- 
tablished favourable links, the ideas which he has 
defended and his beliefs. Alternatively, the nisba may 
refer to quoted remarks or to a physical peculiarity. 
The following are examples of nisbas which denote the 
connection to a tribe: al-Kindi ‘‘of the tribe of Kin- 
da’’; to an ancestor: al-Husayni ‘‘the descendent of al- 
Husayn’’; to a place: al-Dimashki ‘‘the Damascene’’; 
to a school of thought: al-Maliki ‘‘the disciple of the 
Maliki legal school’; to an event: al-Badri ‘‘he who 
took part in the battle of Badr’’. There are also ex- 
amples of nisbas which are rare, if not unique, and are 
analogous to nicknames; nisbas which denote a con- 
nection with a text: a person bears the nisba al-SAntari 
because he has copied the Sirat ‘Antar (F. Rosenthal, 
A history of Muslim historiography, Leiden 1968, 47); 
connection with a poetical work: one who knew by 
heart the Makamat of al-Hariri is called al-Makamati 
(G. Gabrieli, I! nome proprio arabo musulmane, in 
Onomasticon arabicum, introduzione ¢ fonti, Rome 1914, § 
205). 

NMisbas derived from professional designations 
should be considered separately, in that their termina- 
tion in -7 appears to be optional: the cotton trader is 
called, apparently arbitrarily, al-kattan or al-kajfani. 
Other professional designations appear only with the 
-i termination, such as al-saydalani, the chemist. 

Role and limits of the nisba 

In the earliest Arabic inscriptions, written in Sabaic 
script, the term dhi ‘‘he of ...’’ was used to signify the 
relationship of the member of a tribe to his group (see 
Ch. Robin, Les plus anciens monuments de la langue arabe, 
dans |’Arabie antique de Karib>tl 4 Mahomet. Nouvelles don- 
nées sur l'histoire des Arabes grdce aux inscriptions, in 
REMM, |xi, 114-15). Subsequently, the nisba had the 
function of indicating to which tribe an individual be- 
longed, either through his origins (sari/") or through 
links of clientage, for example in the capacity of mawla 
{q.v.]. This ‘‘tribal’’ ntsba implicitly contains the 
genealogy of the tribe. Having in one’s name an ele- 
ment such as al-Kindi signifies belonging to the tribe 
of the Band Kinda, with its eponymous ancestor, its 
achievements, its history and its territory which forms 
a part of the dar al-Islam [q.v.]. 

It is also to the dar al-Islam that the nisbas refer which 
are acquired by individuals on the basis of 
geographical names. It may in fact be stated that the 
names listed by the biographers do not contains nisbas 
formed on the basis of the names of places which do 
not belong to the dar al-Islam. If an individual changes 
his abode, like the scholars who are identified by the 
sources as having travelled in search of knowledge, 
henceforward his nisbas, formed on the basis of the 
names of places in which he has resided, may be 
added to his name (a citizen of Damascus who goes to 
Baghdad will be called al-Baghdadi ‘‘the Baghdadi”’ 
on his return; while in Baghdad he would be known 
by the name of al-Dimashki, ‘‘the Damascene’’. On 
his death, a biographer could preserve in the wording 
of the name of this person both these nzsbas: al- 
Dimashki (with the added detail: al-Dimeashki al-asl, 
originally from Damascus), al-Baghdadi. But if he 
leaves the dar al-Islam, to travel for example to China 
(al-Sin), India (Bilad al-Hind) or to Asia Minor (al- 
Rim), countries which belong to the dar al-harb [q.0.], 
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he will not bear the nisbas al-Sini, al-Hindi or al-Rami 
except in cases where these are employed as 
nicknames (see Ibn al-Athir, al-Lubdb, ii, 64: ‘“‘he is 
called al-Sint because he has returned from China and 
he spends his time copying Chinese characters’’). The 
individuals recorded in the biographical sources with 
the nisbas al-Sini, al-Hind? or al-Rami are natives of 
these countries; they are not, as a general rule, 
travellers who have become long-term residents in 
these countries, for in such cases the biographer would 
have described them as nazil, followed by the name of 
the place in question. 

In the context of the dar al-Islam, two further aspects 

of the process of formation of nisbas should be noted: 
(a) Within the confines of the dar al-Islam, there are 
some quasi-mythical regions such as Khurdasan, the 
cradle of Siifism. The ntsba Khurdsani is found in the 
names of scholars who are not natives of this region, 
who have not even visited it, but who seek to ally 
themselves with Sufi masters, claiming a spiritual 
heritage emanating supposedly from Khurasan (see 
Les Cent et une Nuits, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Paris 1911, 3; J. Sublet, Le voile, 169, with a further 
example: the nisba al-Kayrawani, which could repre- 
sent the Far West). 
(b) In the spiritual centre of this dar al-Islam are the ho- 
ly cities of Islam, Mecca and Medina, the names of 
which can only be used in the form of a nisba in 
specific circumstances. Performing the Pilgrimage 
does not confer the right to call oneself Makki or 
Madani. One who resides as a guest-scholar in a 
mosque or an educational establishment is entitled to 
the epithet mudjawir {q.v.] or didr Allah. Only those 
who are natives or established citizens of these places 
may use these nisbas which, furthermore, have 
become (without the article, such as Makki and 
Madani) what are known as proper nouns, ism ‘alam 
(q.v.], borne primarily, so it seems, by Sunnis living 
in a Shi‘ milieu who are anxious to affirm their or- 
thodoxy (see Sublet, Le voile, 99-102, 170-1). Also 
worthy of note are isms in the form of a nisba without 
the article, such as Balkhi and Biri (cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Lubab, i, 140, 161). 

In the Mamluk period, nzsbas have a specific role in 
the composition of the names of the Mamluk slaves 
who, originally, have only an ism. They acquire a 
nisba formed on the basis of the name of the merchant 
who has imported them (for example, Azdamur al- 
Mudgjiri, see Ibn al-Dawadari, Kanz al-durar (Die 
Chronik des Ibn al-Dawadari), ed. Munajjid-Roemer- 
Haarmann, Cairo 1960 ff., ix, 71). When cir- 
cumstances require it, the addition of one or more 
nisbas deriving from the name of the master who gives 
them their freedom is possible (the sultan Baybars I, 
for example, bore the nisbas al-Salihi al-Nadjmi, 
which derived from the name of his master (al-Malik) 
al-Salih Nadjm (al-Din Ayyib). In Ayalon, Names, 
titles and “‘nisbas’’ of the Mamluks, in IOS, v (1975), 189- 
231, there is a list of these nisbas which were to be 
replaced, in the Circassian period, by the expression 
min followed by the name of the master (for example, 
Tuménbay min Kansawh). 

The feminine nisba 

The nisbas of women whose names are recorded in 
the mediaeval biographical sources are masculine or 
feminine, the two forms being capable of co-existing 
in the same name, according to whether the 
biographer. considers them as forming part of the 
patrilineal genealogy or as elements of the woman’s 
name. The order in which he writes the elements of 
the name, and in particular the kunya, seems to have 
a bearing on the gender of the nisba or nisbas. For ex- 





ample, where the kunya is placed at the beginning of 
the name, as in Umm al-Khayr wa-tusamma Sa‘ida 
bint Muhammad b. Hasan al-Tabart al-Husayni al- 
Makki, the nisbas are in the masculine form, being a 
part of the patrilineal genealogy. In the alternative 
formula, the kunya is placed after the genealogy and 
before the nisbas, as in Sa‘ida bint Muhammad b. 
Hasan Umm al-Khayr al-Tabariyya al-Husayniyya 
al-Makkiyya; the nisbas placed after the kunya compos- 
ed with Umm are in the feminine (see especially the 
volume devoted to female biographies by al-Sakhawi, 
al-Daw? al-lami* li-ahl al-karn al-tasi‘, Cairo 1934, xii). 
These feminine nisbas are seldom likely to supply in- 
formation regarding the places visited by the women; 
some women performed the Pilgrimage, but they 
travelled far less than men, and if they were scholars, 
men tended to travel to them to receive or convey 
hadiths and to study texts under their supervision. 

Children generally inherit the nésbas of their father, 
very rarely those of their mother. If sons or daughters 
are mentioned in the text of an article devoted to their 
mother, they are currently designated by their ism fol- 
lowed by the nisba most often used to designate their 
father or their father’s family; for example: ‘Aisha 
bint al-Hariri... wa-kénat Umm Ahmad al-Hidjazi 
(see Sublet, Le voile, 117). 
Composite (murakkab) nisbas 

Derived from composite names, of persons and of 
places in particular, these nisbas can have two forms: 
(a) A contracted form, e.g. the nisba ‘Abshami cor- 
responds to the name ‘Abd Shams, ‘Abdali to ‘Abd 
Allah, Markasi to Imru? al-Kays, Darakutni to the 
place-name Dar al-Kutn, Babasri to Bab al-Basra and 
Ras‘ani to Ra’s al-‘Ayn. 
(b) A simple form derived from one of the two 
elements of the name, e.g. the nisba Muttalibi cor- 
responds to ‘Abd al-Muttalib, Bakr? to Aba Bakr, 
Zubayri to Ibn al-Zubayr and Fakhri to Fakhr al-Din. 

On the other hand, certain nisbas are formed on the 
basis of several names. In the Mu‘djam al-buldan, 
Beirut 1979, i, 456, Yakut gives the place name 
Baghdakhzarkand. This is a fictitious name derived 
from a composite nisba, al-Baghdakhzarkandi, borne 
by a single individual whose origin it describes: his 
father was Baghdadi, his mother Khazariyya and he 
was born in Samarkand. Two other examples given 
by G. Gabrieli, J! nome proprio, § 20: al-Tabarkhazi is 
a composite of Tabari (of Tabaristan) and Kh”araz- 
mi (of Kh’arazm); Shaffanati is a composite of 
Shafi? and Hanafi, denoting one who was a Shafi‘T 
and subsequently became a Hanafi. 
A particular case: the fictitious nisba 

Al-Suyiti mentions among the ten types of ansab 
(nasab or genealogy and nisba) which he describes (al- 
Muzhir, ii, 444-7): man nustba ila ’smihi wa ’smi abihi, 
giving the example of the name Numayr b. Abi 
Numayr al-Numayri. The nasab is b. Abi Numayr, 
literally, ‘‘son of the father of al-Numayr’’ and the 
nisba al-Numayri. This is one of the formulas used to 
give an identity to a person born of an unknown 
father (the supposed father is sometimes given the 
name of monetary units such as Dinar or Dirham) or 
to an individual without a genealogy, a slave, for ex- 
ample. The nzsba al- Numayri is likewise derived from 
the ism; it appears with the name of the father as a 
repetition of this ism. 
The nisba in the sources 

The average number of nisbas borne by an in- 
dividual (scholar, man of science, soldier or prince) 
whose biography is recorded in the mediaeval Arab 
sources is five. But this does not apply to the naming 
of eminent persons, for whom the biographer supplies 
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only one or two nisbas, which often form part of the 
name by which the individual is best known (Sublet, 
Le voile, 104-7). The fragile distinction between nisba 
and nickname is apparent here, as in the works 
devoted to ansab. The latter in fact combine not only 
the nisbas (pl. nisab) a part of which refers to genealogy 
(nasab, pl. ansab) and to the eponymous ancestor, but 
also dakabs (nicknames) and professional designations. 
A specific form of biographical literature is devoted to 
homographic ansaéb. The authors experiment with 
possible readings of the various consonantal patterns 
with their vocalisations and they determine the identi- 
ty of those who bear these nisbas, these lakabs and these 
professional designations, with the object of avoiding 
confusion between individuals, and in certain in- 
stances the authors of these erudite works have other 
objectives in mind, as in the case of Ibn Makila {q. v. ]. 
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3. In Persian and Turkish 

In Persian, the suffix -i (MP-ik) is used to form 
relative adjectives, but with -gi/dji after the silent Aa? 
at the end of words: (a) from places, e.g. Isfahani, 
Dihlawi, Sawadji; some apparently irregular ones 
go back to earlier forms of place names, e.g. 
Razi< Rayy, Sagzi< Sidjistan/Sistan. (b) from con- 
crete nouns to form adjectives indicating function or 
craft, e.g. khanagi ‘‘domestic’’ < khana, kal‘agji ‘‘gar- 
rison soldier’’<kal‘a, shikari ‘‘hunter, pertaining to 
hunting”’ < shzkar. 

In Turkish, the suffix -di in its various realisations 
is used for relative adjectives of place, e.g. Izmirli, 
Konyali, Merzifonlu, Uskiibla, and—dji/éi in its vari- 
ous realisations for adjectives denoting functions, pro- 
fessions, crafts, etc., e.g. eskidji ‘‘old clothes dealer’, 
awdjt “‘hunter’’, mumdju ‘‘candlemaker’’, bakirdji 
“‘coppersmith’’, siitdji *“‘milk seller’’. Several of these 
forms have survived in the colloquial Arabic speech of 
such lands as Egypt and the Levant, former parts of 
the Ottoman empire, e.g. postadji ‘“‘postman’’, boyadjt 
“‘shoe-cleaner’’, kahwadji ‘‘coffee-house proprietor, 
servant’’, sufradji ‘‘waiter’’. 


Bibliography: D.C. Philiott, Higher Persian gram- 
mar, Calcutta 1919, 400-1; A.K.S. Lambton, Per- 
stan grammar, Cambridge 1953, 124; J. Deny, Gram- 
maitre de la langue turque, dialecte osmantt, Paris 1921, 
8§ 531-2, 542-4; G.L. Lewis, Turkish grammar, 
Oxford 1975, 60-1. (Ep.) 
NISF at-NAHAR (a.) ‘‘half of the day’’, ‘‘mid- 

day’’, is used in astronomy in the expression which 
denotes the ‘‘meridian circle’? (da*irat nigf al-nahar) 
passing through the two poles of the horizon (kutha ’l- 
ufuk) of a place, which it cuts at the two cardinal points 
(ditha, watid) North and South and through the two 
poles of the celestial equator (mu‘addal al-nahar, etc.). 
As the demarcation between the East and West of a 
place, the meridian serves as the determination of the 
longitude (¢u/ [see KUBBAT AL-aRD]) and for fixing the 
hour of midday prayer [see MIKAT] by the passage of 
the Sun (zawa/). (Ep.) 

NISH (in Serbian, Ni8), the second town of Serbia, 
situated at a height of 214 m/650 feet in a fertile plain 
surrounded by mountains, on the two banks of the 
Ni8ava not far from its junction with the Morava. It 
forms an important communications centre, for roads 
and railway lines, on the international routes to Sofia- 
Istanbul and Salonica-Athens. The most important 
part of the town lies on the right bank, with the 
remains of the fortress on the right one. 

In antiquity, Nish (Naissus, Niz, Nissa, etc.) 
belonged at first to the Roman province of Moesia 
Superior and later became the capital of Dardania. 
Nish’s greatest claim to fame is that it was the birth- 
place of Constantine the Great (306-37) and attained 
great prosperity in ancient times. The Romans had a 
state munition works here. 

In the time of the migrations of the Huns, Nish was 
taken after a vigorous resistance by Attila (434-53) 
and destroyed but rebuilt and refortified very soon 
afterwards by Justinian I (527-65). By the middle of 
the 6th century, the first forces of the Slavs who had 
entered the Balkan peninsula in their endeavour to 
found states at the expense of the Byzantine empire 
appeared before Nish. Nish was thus in the 9th cen- 
tury usually in the hands of the Bulgars and until 1018 
it belonged to a Slav state founded in Macedonia in 
976 by the emperor Samuel. The Byzantines held it 
from 1018 to the end of the 12th century, when we 
find it described as large and prosperous; al-Idrisit who 
calls it ‘‘Nisu’’ (also on his map of 1154, ed. K. 
Miller) lays special emphasis on the quantity and 
cheapness of food and the importance of its trade. But 
even then it did not enjoy peace. In 1072 the 
Hungarians reached the town on a marauding cam- 
paign; in 1096 its inhabitants had to defend them- 
selves in a strenuous battle ‘‘at the Bridge’ against 
the Crusaders, in which the latter suffered very 
heavily, and in 1182 the town was taken by Bela III 
supported by the Serbian prince Nemanja. A little 
later Nemanja took Nish and the whole country as far 
as Serdica (Sofia). The town suffered considerably in 
these troubled times. The Third Crusade (1189) 
found it almost empty and practically destroyed. In 
spite of this, Nemanja was able to receive the emperor 
Barbarossa in Nish with great ceremony. From this 
time until the Turkish conquest Nish was generally in 
Serbian hands. 

In the earlier Turkish chronicles (e.g. Shikrullah, 
Urudj b. ‘Adil, ‘Ashikpashazade, Neshri (Néldeke), 
Anonymous Giese), there is no mention of the taking 
of Nish: Sa‘d al-Din (i, 92-3), Hadjdjt Khalifa and 
Ewliya Celebi, then von Hammer (GOR?, i, 157) and 
Lane-Poole (Turkey®, 40) on the other hand, assume 
that it took place in the reign of Murad I in 777/1375- 
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6. The Serbian chronicles, however, definitely give 
1386, and this year, which Gibbons strongly urged as 
the correct date (The foundations of the Ottoman Empire, 
Oxford 1916, 161-2), is now generally accepted. 

During the Turkish period (1386-1878) Nish had 
chequered fortunes. In 1443 it was taken by the 
Christian army under king Vladislav III and John 
Hunyadi and destroyed. After the fall of Smederevo 
in 1459 the Serbian despotate became a Turkish pro- 
vince and Nish was even more securely in Turkish 
hands. For several days after 20 June 1521 a great fire 
raged in Nish which would have destroyed it com- 
pletely if the Beglerbeg Ahmed Pasha, who was 
leading an army against Hungary at the time, had not 
come at the last moment to its assistance (F. Tauer, 
Histoire de la campagne du Sultan Suleyman F° contre 
Belgrade en 1521, Prague 1924, 26 (Persian text), 31 
(tr.)). 

Western travellers who visited Nish in this period 
(Dernschwam, Contarini, etc.) were not particularly 
attracted by it. 

Turkish writers give us an idea of the appearance of 
Nish in the 17th century. Hadjdji Khalifa (ca. 1648) 
describes it as a great town and kadilik in the sandjak 
of Sofia. The description which Ewliya Celebi (ca. 
1660) gives is much fuller: it is a fortified town in the 
plain with 2,060 houses, 200 shops, three mosques 
(1. Ghazi Khudawendigar; 2. Musli Efendi; 
3. Husayn Ketkhuda), 22 schools for children, several 
masdjids, dervish tekkes, fountains, baths, many 
vineyards and gardens, etc. 

On 23 September 1689, Nish was taken by the 
Austrians under Lewis of Baden but abandoned the 
very next year to the Turks (1690). In 1737 Nish was 
again taken by the Austrians under Seckendorf but 
left to the Turks again after two months’ occupation. 
It is to this period that the city owes its fortifications. 

When in 1804 the Serbians under Karadjerdje 
rebelled against the Turks, they soon won a number 
of successes and in 1809 were able to build redoubts 
against Nish, in which Stevan Sindjeli¢, one of 
Karadjeordje’s voivods, on May 31 blew up himself 
and the attacking Turks. Nish was nevertheless not 
relieved and the Turks built the so-called Cele-Kula 
(‘‘tower of skulls’) with the heads of the Serbians 
killed there, of which A. de Lamartine gave a moving 
description on his way home in 1833 (cf. Voyage en 
Orient, Paris 1859, 255-6). It was not till 11 January 
1878 that Nish, hitherto the capital of a Turkish diwa, 
finally passed from the Turks. This induced many 
Muslims to migrate to Turkey. 

Lying on the military road between Istanbul and 
Vienna and therefore exposed to every campaign, 
Nigh was by no means favourably situated to become 
a centre for the development of even a modest intellec- 
tual life. It appears, at least according to Gibb, that 
Nish produced no Turkish poets or authors, except 
perhaps Siinbiilzade Wehbi (end of the 18th century), 
who celebrated in song his meeting with the young 
Sara in the Turkish camp at Nish (HOP, iv, 259). In 
Nish, however, two Turks worked for a time who 
later were to become celebrated: 1. Ahmed Lutfi 
(1815-1907), afterwards imperial historiographer, 
served in Vidin and Nish from April 1845 (GOW, 
384); 2. the famous statesman and author of the 
Turkish constitution of 1876, Midhat Pasha [g..], 
was appointed governor of Nish and Prizren in 1861. 
(On the work that he did at Nish between 1861 and 
1864, see especially N. Géyiing, Midhat Pasa’nin Nis 
valiligt hakkinda notlar ve belgeler, in IUEF Tarth Enstitisi 
Dergist, xii [1981-2], 279-316.) 

At the end of the Ottoman period (1878), Nish had 


19 mosques, but because of the rapid disappearance of 
the city’s Muslim population, their number speedily 
diminished; after 1886, there remained only ‘‘a few” 
(cf. De Paris a Constantinople, Collection des Guides 
Joanne, Paris 1886, 92). The next-to-the-last was 
destroyed in 1896 by a violent flood, and the last one, 
within the fortress, is still in place. As for the local 
Muslims, they were already no more than 3.7% of the 
35,384 inhabitants of the town in 1931. According to 
the statistics of December 1933 (established on the 
basis of the marriage registers of the local imamate), 
Nish had at that time 1,982 Muslims spread over 365 
households, chiefly Gypsies (the others being Serbo- 
Croat, Turkish and Albanian speakers). These Gyp- 
sies called themselves Muslims, bore Muslim names 
and married according to Islamic law, etc., but also 
observed some of the Christian festivals and from time 
to time prayed in churches. There still existed at this 
time in Nish a regional sharé“a court (set up in October 
1929 after the abolition of the former jurisdiction of 
the local mufti, whose authority till then had extended 
over the whole of the former kingdom of Serbia, cf. 
Glasntk Islamske Vyjerske Zajednice, i/11 [Belgrade 1934], 
30-1). The new court extended over a part of that of 
the older jurisdiction (19 districts), whilst the rest were 
dependent on the kadi of Belgrade. The Muslims of 
Nish also had a district wakf me‘arif council, a com- 
munity council (dzemaiski medzlis) and a office for 
registration (imamat). All these institutions disap- 
peared in the course of the Second World War, and 
one only finds in Nish now individual Muslims 
dependent on the mufti of Belgrade. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
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kitab, Yugoslavya, Istanbul 1981, 129-35 and photos. 
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295-8 (several arts., on all the periods); C. Jiretek, 
Die Herrstrasse von Belgrad nach Constantinopel und die 
Balkanpasse, Prague 1877, index; idem, Die 
Handelstrassen und Bergwerke von Serbien und Bosnien 
wahrend des Mittelalters, Prague 1879, index; R. 
Hajdarovié, Medimua Mula Mustafe Firakie, in 
Prilozi za Oryentalnu Filologtju, xxii-xxiii (Sarajevo 
1972-3 [1976]), 301-14 (on some unpubl. sources 
concerning the battle between the Turks and 
Austrians for the capture of the fortress of Nish (at 
the opening of the 19th century?]); V. Stojantevit, 
Narodno-oslobodilacki pokret u niskom kraju 1833 i 
1834/35 godine, in Istoriskt Casopis, v. (Belgrade 
1954-5), 427-35 (anti-Turkish activity in 1833-5); 
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vitak Juzne Srbije (novth krajeva), in Srbija u zavrénoy fazi 
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Belgrade 1883; B. Lovrié, Istorija Nisa, Nish 1927 
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_ _(Fenm Bajraktarevié-[A. Popovic]) 

NISHAN (P.), means a sign, banner, seal (and 
hence letter of a prince), or order/decoration. As 
a loanword in Ottoman Turkish, it basically denoted 
a sign or mark and also designated the sultan’s 
signature, or tughra [g.v.] and, by extension, a docu- 
ment bearing it (its scribe was a nishandji [q.v.]); the 
standards of the Janissaries or Yeni Ceri [q.v.]; the 
insignia on military, naval and other uniforms; and, 
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later, decorations bestowed by the sultan. In 19th and 
20th century literary Arabic, nishdn (also nishan), 
similarly a loanword, had essentially the same con- 
notations. This entry considers orders/decorations 
alone. These are to be distinguished from medals 
(Persian madal, Turkish madélya, Arabic madaltya or 
midaliya—all from Italian medaglia). The former, 
awarded by a sovereign ruler for extended service 
(frequently coinciding with promotion or retirement), 
were richly elaborate; medals, in contrast, designated 
a specific occasion and were rarely bejewelled. Among 
Muslims and others, the main intent of both was 
military (rewarding prowess), administrative (for 
officials), political (for foreign dignitaries and 
ambassadors), social (determining status in society) 
and cultural (encouraging educators and 
intellectuals). 

While other marks of appreciation (e.g. coins or 
clothes) may have been bestowed by ‘Abbasid caliphs 
and Saldjik rulers, the practice of granting nishans was 
institutionalised in Kadjar Persia, the Ottoman 
Empire and Afghanistan, visibly patterned on 
Western European practice in the early 19th century. 

1. In the Middle East 

Persia. The prevailing pattern was a star of 
bejewelled sunrays surrounding a central design; 
nishans were worn on the breast, frequently with a col- 
oured sash. Every new nishaén was first issued on the 
basis of a farman [q.v.], setting down its classes (mar- 
taba), subdivided into degrees (daradja) and the type 
and colour of the sash (Aamayil), as well as the services 
meriting reward and categories of recipients. The 
orders, manufactured at the government mint in 
Tehran, were accompanied by a document and, at 
times, a gift of money as well. Some orders had to be 
returned upon the recipient’s death. The most note- 
worthy nishans were the following: the Nishdn-i 
Khurshid (Order of the Sun), instituted by Fath ‘Ali 
Shah in 1807, who renamed it (in 1810) Nishan-i Shir 
ia Khirshid (Order of the Lion and Sun) to increase its 
prestige. For generations, this remained a distin- 
guished honour for notable Persians and foreigners, 
such as military officers and ambassadors to Tehran. 
It was an eight-pointed star, richly bejewelled and 
enamelled (each degree less costly than the one above 
it), with a central circle exhibiting a crouching lion 
and a sun rising behind its back. On the nishan for 
military recipients, the lion was standing and holding 
a sword. Fath ‘Ali also instituted a Red Crescent 
nishan, for foreigners, together with a green sash; and 
later a Nishan-t Zafar (Order of Victory), established in 
Tabriz in 1243/1827-8, for notables. His successor, 
Muhammad Shah, decreed a farman in 1252/1836-7 
establishing all details of the Nishan of the Lion and 
Sun, its divisions and artistic characteristics, 
eligibility criteria and nomination procedures. He 
also established a Nishan-i Timthal-i Humdyun (Order 
of the Royal Portrait—of Muhammad Shah), first 
distributed, apparently, to those responsible for law 
and order in Southern Persia. 

Nasir al-Din Shah’s long reign witnessed more 
activity in this domain. He laid down the formal rules 
for the Nishan-i Timthal-i Humayiin in a farman dated 
1855: it was to comprise SAli’s portrait, to be worn by 
the Shah alone, or the Shah’s portrait, to be bestowed 
only on the Grand Vizier or distinguished military 
commanders. A later farman of his, in 1287/1870, 
introduced three new orders to replace that of the 
Lion and Sun: the highest was the Nishdn-: Akdas 
(Most Sacred Order), mostly for foreign rulers, less 
frequently for prime ministers (local and foreign), 
local governors and members of Persia’s royal family; 





the Nishan-t Kuds (Order of Holiness), for ranking 
ambassadors and Persian governors; finally, the 
Nishdn-t Mukaddas (Sacred Order), for governors and 
generals. Their allocation was to be determined by a 
grand master, appointed by the Shah. Yet another far- 
man, dated 1290/1873, established the Nishan-i Aftab 
(Order of the Sun), intended for queens and royal 
princesses; one of the first recipients was Queen Vic- 
toria. The sun was represented by the full face of a 
female beauty. During his brief reign, Nasir al-Din 
Shah’s son, Muzaffar al-Din Shah, instituted a 
Nishan-i Timthal-i Humdyin, first bearing his father’s 
likeness, then his own. The succeeding Kadjars do not 
seem to have innovated nishans, although they did 
insert their own respective likenesses. 

The Pahlawis, as a new dynasty, introduced new 
nishans, although some borrowed old motifs. Their 
details and awarding were published in the Gazette 
d’Iran. The highest civil order was the Nishan-i Pahlawt 
(Pahlawi Order), whose first class, with a collar, was 
worn only by the Shah and the Crown Prince; the 
second, with a sash, and the third, with a riband, were 
bestowed on foreign heads of state and crown princes. 
Nishan-i tadj-i Iran (Order of the Crown of Iran), a star 
with the Persian crown at its centre, was awarded to 
high civil servants and, in special cases, to high- 
ranking foreigners. Nishan-t humayun (Royal Order), 
for distinguished persons, consisted of a star with an 
encircled lion and sun at its centre. In 1938, due to 
religious opposition, it was altered so that no human 
face appeared on the sun. The highest military nishans 
were Nishan-i Dhu ’l-Fakar (Order of Dhu ’1-Fakar), 
introduced in 1922, for gallantry in action, with ‘Ali’s 
figure in the centre; Nishan-i Liyakat (Order of Merit) 
and Nishan-i Iftikhar (Order of Honour) were reserved 
for officers. Several other nishans and medals were 
established by Rida Shah and continued under 
Muhammad Rida Shah, as reported annually in the 
Tran Almanac and Book of Facts (Tehran). The Islamic 
Republic of Iran abolished them all. 

Ottoman Empire. Nishans were regarded as signs 
of sovereignty and the sultans jealously guarded their 
exclusive prerogative to grant them. In the second half 
of the 19th century, there were attempts by the 
Princes of Bulgaria, starting with Alexander von Bat- 
tenberg, to strike and award their own nishans. One, 
sent by Prince Alexander to Alfonso XII of Spain, had 
to be returned by the latter because of Ottoman 
pressure. Isma‘il Pasha [q.v.], Khedive of Egypt, did 
not strike his own nishans, but obtained permission 
from the sultan’s court to award Ottoman ones. 

From ‘Abd il-Medjid I’s reign, each nighén was 
prepared and distributed according to regulations 
(nizaém-nama) published in the official Distir. Struck at 
the mint or darb khana [q.v.], it usually had the form 
of a star, crescent or sunrays. As in Persia, each was 
a work of art, made of precious metals and gems, fre- 
quently accompanied by a sash (sherif) or riband. 
Presented by the Sultan or dispatched via a delegate, 
it was boxed and awarded with a specially-written berat 
[9.2.], phrased in stylised language, mentioning the 
name of the recipient, the nishan and its class (if any), 
and the reason for the award. No one was permitted 
to wear a nishan without a suitable derat, for which the 
recipient had to pay, the price varying with time and 
degree. Some nishdns had only one degree (riitbe), 
others up to five. Above the first degree, even more 
prestigious nighans were elaborately adorned with 
diamonds or brilliants and called murassa‘. These and 
first-degree nishdns were usually worn with a sash 
across the breast, with a small medal attached to the 
hip, resembling (but not identical to) the larger and 
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more valuable one worn on the breast. Lower degrees 
had only one decoration, tied around the neck with a 
riband or pinned to one’s breast. All were of gold or 
silver (according to their degree), mostly enamelled in 
the centre and bejewelled. When presented to military 
personnel, many nighdns had interlocking swords 
added at the top. Persons awarded a higher degree 
were expected to return the lower one. Most nishans 
could be inherited, but not worn by heirs, who were 
requested to pay a fee to keep them. 

Medals predated nishans in the Ottoman Empire; 
Mahmid I, ‘Othman III and ‘Abd il-Hamid I each 
issued a medal. The first nishan dates from the reign 
of Selim III. There were still no decorations with 
which to reward Admiral Nelson following his 1798 
destruction of the French navy at Aba Kir in Egypt, 
but the matter was then accorded initial considera- 
tion. In 1216/1801, following the battle of Alexandria, 
the Nishan-i Hilal, or Hilal Nishani (Order of the Cres- 
cent), sometimes called that of the Waka*i‘-1 Misriyye 
(Order of the Battles of Egypt), was struck to be worn 
as a pendant around the neck. Made of gold and 
adorned with diamonds, its central ornaments were 
an enamelled crescent and the Ottoman arms. Its first 
recipients were an Ottoman naval officer, Ahmed, 
and a British one, Hutchinson; later, it was presented 
to one of Napoleon I’s generals, Sebastiani de la 
Porta. 

During Mahmid II’s reign, in 1831, the Nishan-i 
Iftukhar (Order of Honour) was struck, with a crescent 
or star (depending on degree) at its centre. With this 
order, the sultan initiated the practice of distributing 
nishans among military officers, NCOs and 
administrative officials. The Taswir-i Hiimayin Nishani 
(Order of the Imperial Portrait), struck a year later, 
comprised Mahmid II’s portrait, in miniature, on 
ivory, in a rectangular frame ornamented with 
brilliants, set among yellow and pink roses, sur- 
rounded by blue flowers. Aware of criticism in 
religious circles for using a human portrait, the sultan 
presented this nishan to the Sheykh il-Islam himself 
(1248/1832). 

Several nishans were issued during ‘Abd il- 
Medjid’s reign. Some were smaller, more modest 
ones, rewarding the services of various officers, 
officials, engineering service personnel and others. 
These awards and many others were all recalled and 
sent back to the mint. Nonetheless, this remained an 
era of artistically significant nishdns, three of which 
merit special mention: the Nishan-i [ftikhar differed 
from the one similarly named under Mahmid II. 
Oval-shaped, it resembled a flat medal. The base was 
a golden plaque; the flowery fughra at its centre was 
silver-plated, surrounded by 32 silver sunrays, and 
the upper part was of gold. It bore a total of 160 gems. 
The Nishdn-i Imtiyaéz (Order of Distinction) had only 
one degree, but its makeup varied with the reward 
which the sultan thought suitable for services 
rendered. Thus in 1257/1841, Mustafa Reshid Pasha 
[see RESHID PASHA, MUSTAFA], Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was rewarded for ably solving the problem of 
Egypt a year earlier with a beautiful ornamented 
Nishan-i Imtiydz, whose centre bore the tughra within a 
red enamel laurel twig surrounded by 35 bejewelled 
sunrays. The Medjidi Nishant (Order of ‘Abd il- 
Medjid, popularly known as Medjidiyye) was struck in 
1268/1851. While the number of nishans struck for 
foreigners was not pre-determined, the quantity 
struck for Ottomans was: Ist degree, 50; 2nd, 150; 
3rd, 800; 4th, 3,000; 5th, 6,000. In the centre of seven 
sections of sunrays, the fughra appeared as a sun in 
relief, around which the following terms were 








inscribed in gold: sadakat (fidelity), hamtyyet 
(patriotism) and ghayret (zeal). This was awarded to 
the military, civil servants and intellectuals (suc- 


- ceeding sultans continued to award it). Not surpris- 


ingly, the regulations governing this Order stipulated 
that anyone guilty of treason, robbery, murder or cor- 
ruption would have to return it. 

The enamel-on-gold Nishan-i ‘Ali Imtiyaz (Order of 
High Distinction), struck during ‘Abd Ul-Aziz’s 
reign, in 1861, greatly resembled the earlier Nishan-? 
Imtiydz. The Nishén-i ‘Othmant (Ottoman Order), 
struck in the following year, was presented only to 
previous recipients of the Medjidi Nishdni. Again, the 
number of pieces produced was strictly limited in 
advance (although foreigners were excluded from this 
quota), as well as the payment, by degree, for the 
accompanying berat. The sultan’s fughra was again the 
centre-piece, on red enamel and gold, surrounded by 
35 sunrays. 

During ‘Abd il-Hamid II’s reign, the number of 
nishans, old and new, increased so much that their 
intrinsic value declined. This was due not only to his 
long reign, but also to his large-scale distribution of 
nishans among both Ottomans and foreigners as a 
means of gaining allies and saving the Empire. Even 
on such occasions as the sinking of the Ottoman 
frigate Ertoghrul, in a storm off the coast of Japan, 
nishans were sent to the local people who had tried to 
rescue and tend the shipwrecked. Only the more 
important orders will be mentioned. The Shefkat 
Nishani (Order of Compassion) was struck in 1878 for 
Ottoman women (and, in rare cases, for foreign ones) 
who had made efforts to help during wars, earth- 
quakes, floods and similar disasters. This first 
Ottoman nishan for women was in gold and silver, in 
the form of a five-cornered star with a violet-coloured 
enamel at its centre, bearing ‘Abd tl-Hamid’s tughra 
and the words insdniyyet (humanity), mu‘awenet 
(assistance) and hamiyyet (patriotism). Like ‘Abd il- 
‘Aziz, ‘Abd il-Hamid issued his own version of 
Mishan-t ‘Ali Imtiyaz. Struck in 1878, it was designed 
for military personnel, administrators and 
intellectuals—both Ottoman and foreign—who had 
performed exceptional services for the Empire. Of one 
degree only (plus the bejewelled, murassa‘ one), it 
looked like a rayed sun with golden laurel twigs at its 
base. The sultan’s fughra was inscribed on green 
enamel, surrounded by the inscription Aamtyyet 
(patriotism), ghayret (zeal), shedia@‘at (courage) and 
sadakat (fidelity). The khanedan-i Al-i ‘Othman Nishani 
(Order of the Ottoman Dynasty), struck in 1892, was 
intended for rulers of foreign states and their families, 
as well as members of the reigning Ottoman family 
and Turkish personalities who had excelled in service. 
Golden, oval-shaped, with the fughra at its centre, sur- 
rounded by a red enamel frame, it was usually worn 
on a grand formal uniform. The Ertoghrul Nishani 
(Order of Ertoghrul), named for one of the Sultan’s 
ancestors, was struck in 1901. Shaped like a star with 
gold enamel at its corners, it was intended for those 
whom ‘Abd ul-Hamid particularly liked. 

In the time of Mehemmed V Reshad and the 
Young Turks, more nishans were struck. The Ma‘anf 
Nishant (Education Order), issued in 1910, was 
intended for persons distinguishing themselves 
publicly in teaching, culture and the arts. Made of 
gold-plated silver, the sughra was again in the centre on 
a red enamel background, surrounded by a white 
enamel crescent and terminating in a small five- 
pointed star joined to a green enamel laurel. An 
inscription set out the nishan’s intent: ‘Ulim we-finin 
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employed for at least five years (3rd degree), ten (2nd) 
and another ten (1st). Teachers who had failed at their 
jobs could be requested to return their nishans. 
Foreigners were equally eligible for this award. The 
Meziyyet Nishant (Order of Excellence), considered 
even more prestigious then the Medjidi Nishani and the 
Nishan-i ‘Othmani, was planned in 1910 and intended 
for both Ottoman and foreign subjects in the highest 
offices. This nishan, however, was never issued. The 
same is true of the Zira‘at Liyakat Nishant (Order of 
Capability in Agriculture), planned in 1912 for men 
particularly successful in agriculture. It was designed 
with a three-word inscription: Airrtyyet (liberty), Sadalet 
(justice) and musawat (equality)—a common slogan in 
the Young Turk decade. The Medjlis-i Meb‘uthan 
A‘dalarina Makhsiis Nishdnt (Order for the Members of 
Parliament) was issued in 1916 to all members in the 
1916-19 Parliament. Made up of heptagonal groups of 
sunrays, its centre was a crescent-and-star in gold on 
white enamel. 

In the successor states of the Ottoman Empire, 
heads of state variously continued to bestow orders 
and medals. In Turkey, a law passed in Parliament 
on 26 November 1934 and published in the Resmi 
Gazete three days later, forbade wearing Ottoman 
nishans (unless won in war) or foreign decorations. 
Instead, the state provided the Isttklal madalyasr 
(Independence Medal), approved by Parliament in 
1920 and distributed in 1923 to Members of Parlia- 
ment and later to all those who fought or assisted in 
the War of Independence. In Egypt, King Fu?ad 
instituted several orders: the Kaladat Muhammad ‘Ali 
(Muhammad ‘Ali Collar) for a limited number of 
kings; the Kalddat Fu-ad (Fu>ad Collar), for heads of 
state and eminent Egyptians; the Nishan Muhammad 
‘Ali (Order of Muhammad ‘Ali), sometimes called al- 
Wishah al-akbar (The Highest Decoration), for Prime 
Ministers, both Egyptian and foreign; the Nishan 
Ismail (Order of Isma‘il), for prominent Egyptians 
and others; the Wishah al-Nil (Nile Decoration), for 
ministers and pashas; and the Wisam al-Kamal 
(Decoration of Perfection), for women only. King 
Fartk introduced no new orders, while the Republic 
did, e.g. the Wisam al-Nil (Nile Decoration), for heads 
of state, and the Wisam al-istthkak (Order of Merit). 
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2. In the Maghrib 

In North Africa , it was Tunisia which, whilst part 
of the Ottoman empire, was the first to award decora- 
tions. The oldest and most popular one is the Nishan 
al-Iftikhar (‘‘Order of Honour’), begun in 1837 by 
Ahmad Bey, modified in 1855, then on 29 Muharram 
1300/10 December 1882 and on 1 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
1304/21 August 1887, before being definitively 
regulated by a beylical decree of 22 Sha‘ban 1315/16 
January 1898 (apart from a few later modifications 
relating to the rights of chancellery). 

The Mishkan al-Iftkhar had at the outset only one 
class, whose insignia was a silver, enamelled plaque, 
oval in shape, on which the name of the Bey was 
picked out encrusted with diamonds. Later, it became 
an order arranged hierarchically in five classes. The 
highest decoration (the Grand Sash) was a silver pla- 
que with carved faces, rounded and raised in its cen- 
tre, in the form of a star with ten rays radiating out- 
wards intertwined with each other; in the centre of the 
plate, on a green enamelled field, the name of His 
Highness the Bey stood out in incised silver letters. 
This decoration was worn over the left side of the 
breast, by means of a green silk ribbon with a double 
red bordering; this ribbon, 85 mm wide, had to be 
worn cross-wise over the right shoulder; at its ends, a 
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knot supported the plaque of a Commander (see 
below). The plaque of a Grand Officer was smaller 
and was worn on the right side of the breast. The pla- 
que of a Commander, smaller still, differed only in 
detail; a green ribbon four cm wide had a double red 
bordering which allowed the insignia to be worn 
below the neck. The decoration of an Officer, smaller 
still, was supported by a green ribbon with a double 
edging, with a rosette, which was pinned on the left 
side of the breast. The decoration of a Knight (first 
and second classes) was simpler, but the ribbon was 
the same as for the other classes. The Nishan al-Iftikhar 
was awarded on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister for Tunisian nationals, and of the Foreign 
Affairs Minister for other recipients. 

In the same year as the Nishan al-Iftikhar was 
instituted (1837), the Bey founded the Nishan al-Dam 
(‘Order of the Blood’’) for himself and members of 
his family, but this decoration was also granted to the 
Prime Minister and to foreign sovereigns and their 
families. Its insignia was a rounded plaque of gold, 
with rings set with diamonds, and it was worn cross- 
wise by means of a green ribbon with two thin red 
borders. After the promulgation of the Fundamental 
Pact (‘Ahd al-Aman [see pusTor, i]), the Bey Muham- 
mad al-Sadik in 1860 created a special order, the 
Nishan ‘Ahd al-Amdan, reserved for princes and for 
Tunisian ministers, but also granted to generals and 
civilian officials of high rank. The insignia was a pla- 
que in gold, round in shape, with a red enamelled sur- 
face and set with emeralds, and it was worn cross-wise 
by means of a green ribbon with two red borders on 
each side. In 1874 the same Bey inaugurated the 
Nishan ‘Ahd al-Aman al-Murassa‘, whose insignia was a 
golden plaque set (murassa‘) with diamonds, but this 
decoration was granted only to a limited number of 
Tunisian dignitaries and foreign personalities: Mar- 
shal Lyautey, General de Gaulle and King Alfonso 
XIII of Spain. These four orders were thus placed in 
the following order of importance: Dam, ‘Ahd al-Aman 
al-Murassa‘, ‘Ahd al-Aman and Iftikhar. All were 
abolished in 1957. . 

Once Tunisia became independent, it acquired 
three new orders plus a certain number of medals. 
The Nishan al-Istiklal (‘‘Order of Independence’’) was 
founded by a decree of 6 September 1956 and re- 
organised by the law 59-32 of 16 March 1959; it was 
intended to reward civil or military services from the 
time of the war of national liberation and has five 
classes (of Knight with Grand Cross). On the same 
day, law 59-33 instituted the Nishan al-Djumhiityya al- 
Tunistyya (‘‘Order of the Tunisian Republic’’) meant 
to reward the services of those who had contributed to 
the establishment of the republic; it also had five 
classes. Finally, the Order of 7 November 1987 
(beginning of the new era) was set up by the law 88-78 
of 2 July 1988 to reward the merits of those who had 
either contributed to the re-establishment of the 
sovereignty of the people and the strengthening of 
democracy or had worked for the consolidation of the 
gains of 7 November; it likewise has five classes. The 
President of the Republic is the Grand Master of these 
three orders, which may also be given to foreigners. 

Furthermore, the government ministerial depart- 
ments are able to grant decorations and medals for 
rewarding services rendered: the Medal of Honour of 
the State Security Service, of the National Guard, of 
Civil Defence, of the Prison and Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices, and for the Safety of the Head of State and of 
official figures, all medals stemming from the 
Ministry of the Interior. The Ministry of Education 
and Science has the National Order of Merit for the 


Universities set up by the law 85-41 of 15 April 1985 
and comprising three classes, and the National Order 
of Merit for Teaching created by the law 79-41 of 15 
August 1979, also of three classes; the president of the 
Republic is the Grand Master of these two orders. 
The Ministry of Public Health has a medal, whilst 
that of Agriculture has an Order of Merit for Agri- 
cultural Services set up by the law 71-44 of 28 July 
1971 and comprising two grades, those of knight and 
officer. The Ministry of Youth and Children has two 
medals, for Merit in Sport and Merit of Youth. The 
Ministry of Social Affairs has the Medal of Social 
Merit and the Medal of Labour. There was attached 
to the Ministry of Culture the National Order of 
Cultural Merit created by the law 66-61 of 5 July 
1966, but replaced, by law 69-23 of 27 March 1969, 
by the Medal of Culture, which also has five classes. 
Finally, the Ministry of National Defence has the 
Military Medal, whose holders form an Order, and 
the Medal commemorating the Battle and the Evacua- 
tion of Bizerta set up by the law 63-45 of 12 December 
1963. 

(This information concerning Tunisia has been 
kindly communicated by the National Foundation 
Beit Al-Hikma [Bayt al-Hikma] which had been given 
the task of drawing up a report on the Tunisian 
decorations.) 

In Morocco, a dahir (zahir) of 1 Ramadan 1386/14 
December 1966 regulated the kingdom’s orders; this 
document, which followed and summed up earlier 
ones, was itself modified or completed by the dahirs of 
26 Ramadan 1388/17 December 1968, of 12 Rabi‘ II 
1396/12 April 1976 and of 3 Rabi‘ II 1403/18 January 
1983. 

In descending hierarchical order, the nine orders 
designated by the term wisdm, and not nishdn, were as 
follows. (1) al-Wisam al-Muhammadi, reserved for 
monarchs or heads of foreign states, the royal family 
and foreign princes. It has three classes. For the out- 
standing class, a gold plaque whose base in green 
enamel is surrounded by jewels and which is worn 
suspended from a collar of gold or of precious stones; 
for the other two classes, there is only a plaque, 
without the jewels for the third one. (2) Wisam al- 
Istaklal (‘‘Order of Independence’’) intended for those 
who contributed to the achievement of independence. 
It has three classes also: for the outstanding one, the 
gold medal forms a star with eight points hung from 
a red ribbon with black vertical stripes. For the other 
classes, the medal is in silver or bronze respectively. 
(3) Wisam al-Wala? (‘‘Order of Fidelity’’), meant for 
persons who have shown their devotion to the 
sovereign. It has only one class, and the plaque is a 
star in gold with five points. (4) Wisam al-‘Argh 
(‘‘Order of the Throne’’) is meant to reward civil and 
military officials. It has five classes; the gold medal 
(silver for the fourth class) is worn hung from a red 
band, with a green stripe on each side. (5) al-Wisém 
al-‘Askari (‘Military Medal’’) is for private soldiers 
and NCOs in time of war, and also for general officers 
holding the Wisam al-‘Arsh. It has only one class; the 
medal is bronze, oval in shape, with a white and red 
ribbon. (6) Wisdm al-Istthkak al-‘Askari (‘‘Medal for 
Military Merit’’) is for career officers. It has five 
classes; the outstanding class comprises a gold plaque 
plus a gold medal with a green ribbon with a red 
border; the first class, a plaque and medal of silver; 
the others, only a medal in silver or bronze. (7) Wisam 
al-Istihkak al-Wajani (‘‘National Order for Merit’’), 
meant for civil and military officials. It has three 
classes, a gold medal for the outstanding level, one of 
silver or bronze for the other two, and red ribbon with 
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wide edges. (8) al-Wisdm al-‘Alawi, the celebrated 
Quissam Alaouite, which has five classes. The highest 
(the Grand Sash), has for its insignia a plaque 84 mm 
in diameter with five clusters of silver rays, sur- 
mounted by a golden star 40 mm in diameter with five 
white enamelled branches, a red cord, held together 
by a cluster of palm leaves in green enamel with a 16 
mm golden circle in its centre, on a red enamelled 
ground. This plaque is worn on the left side of the 
breast. Also, a gold star 60 mm in diameter, identical 
on both sides to that of the plaque, with a circle 25 mm 
in diameter in its centre; the second side bears a 
representation of the royal parasol, red in colour, on 
a golden ground; this star is hung from a ring of 
golden foliage by a wide ribbon in bright orange, 10 
cm wide with, on each side, a white stripe. The Grand 
Sash is worn over the shoulder from right to left. For 
the rank of Grand Officer, the plaque is the same as 
above; it is worn on the right side of the breast, the 
star of an Officier (see above) on the left side. The 
Commander wears a star identical with that of the 
Grand Sash hung from a bright orange neck band 37 
mm wide, with a white stripe on each side. The star 
of an Officer is like that of the Grand Sash with the 
same measurements as the star of the plaque; the rib- 
bon, bright orange and 37 mm wide, has a white 
stripe on each side and bears a white-striped rosette. 
The insignia of a Knight is the same, except that it is 
hung from a silver (and not gold) ring and has no 
rosette. (9) Wisdm al-Mukafa’a al-Wataniyya (no infor- 
mation about this order). (Cu. Pevtat) 


NISHANDJI, secretary of state for the 
Sultan’s f¢ughra, chancellor, in Ottoman 
administration. 


The Saldjiks and Mamliks already had special 
officials for drawing the fughra, the sultan’s signature. 
As their official organisation was inherited in almost 
all its details by the Ottomans, this post naturally was 
included. Its holder was called nishangji or tewki‘t. The 
nishangji held the same rank as the defterdars [g.v.] and 
indeed even preceded them, for we find defterdars pro- 
moted to nishandjis but never a nishandji becoming a 
defterdar, The nishandji was included among the 
‘‘pillars of the empire’’ (erkdn-i dewlet). The part which 
he played varied in course of time. Besides being 
secretary of state for the imperial fughra (nishan), he 
had originally considerable legislative powers and he 
was called mufti-yi kanan (to distinguish him from the 
mujfti proper, i.e. the Shaykh al-Islam). In his office, the 
texts of the laws were prepared under his supervision. 
Most of the Ottoman codes of law (kanun) that have 
come down to us go back to nishangjis. As they had 
moreover the right to approve the contents of 
documents put before them for the imperial fughra, 
they had no slight influence on the business of 
administration. Of their official career we know that, 
according to the Kanun-name [q.v.] of Mehemmed II, 
they had to be chosen from teachers acquainted with 
law (miiderris), apparently because they had to display 
legislative ability, or from the defterdars and ru°asa? il- 
kittab. As their authority diminished more and more 
in course of time, so did their influence, and finally 
they were limited to preparing the fughra. According to 
Mouradjea d’Ohsson ( Tableau de l’Empire Ottoman, iii, 
373), the nishandjis received from the state a salary of 
6,620 piastres. On their official dress, see von Ham- 
mer, GOR, viii, 431, according to whom they wore 
red, in contrast to the other khegjagan who wore violet. 

Bibliography: See the article TuGHRA and the 
references there given; also J. von Hammer, GOR, 

i, 173, ii, 217, 229, iv, 3, viii, 431; idem, Des 
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waltung, Vienna 1815, i, 64, ii, 127, 135; M.Z. 
Pakahn, Tarih depimleri ve terimleri sézliigi, Istanbul 
1946-53, ii, 694-7 s.v. Nisan, 697-700 s.v. Nisanct; 
TA, art. Nisanct (M. Tayyib Gokbilgin). 

(F. Bapincer) 

NISHAPUR, the most important of the four 
great cities of Khurasan (Nishapir, Marw, Harat 
and Balkh), one of the great towns of Persia in the 
Middle Ages. 

The name goes back to the Persian Néw-Shahptr 
(‘Fair Shapir’’); in Armenian it is called Niu- 
Shapuh, Arab. Naysabir or Nisabir, New Pers. 
Néshapir, pronounced in the time of Yakit 
Nishawiar, now Nishapur (Néldeke, Tabari, 59, n. 3; 
G. Hoffmann, Ausztge..., 61, n. 530). The town occa- 
sionally bore the official title of honour, Iranghahr. 

Nishapir was founded by Shahpuhr IJ, son of Ar- 
dashir I (Hamza al-Isfahani, ed. Gottwaldt, 48), who 
had slain in this region the Turanian Pahltak 
(Palézak) (Stddteliste von Eran, § 13); some authors say 
it was not founded till the time of Shahpuhr II (al- 
Tabari, i, 840; al-Tha‘alibi, ed. Zotenberg, 529). 

In the wider sense, the region of Nishapar compris- 
ed the districts of al-Tabasayn, Kuhistan, Nisa’, 
Baward, Abarshahr, Djam, Bakharz, Tas, Zizan and 
Isparain (al-Ya‘ abi, Buldan, ed. de Goeje, 278; cf. 
al-Tabari, i, 2884); in the narrower sense, Nishapur 
was the capital of the province of Abarshahr (Armen. 
Apar ashkharh, the ‘‘district of the "Amépvow’’; Mar- 
quart, Eransahr, 74, idem, Catalogue of the provincial 
capitals of Eranshahr, 52), which was in turn divided in- 
to 13 rustaks and 4 fassudj (names in al-Istakhri, 258; 
Ibn Hawkal, 313; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 24; al- 
Ya‘kubi, 278; Ibn Rusta, 171). The latter were: in the 
west Réwand (now Riwend), in the south al-Shamat, 
Pers. Tak-Ab, in the east Pushtfrdshan (now Pusht 
Farish) and in the north Mazil (now Masi); cf. al- 
Mukaddasi, 314-21. 

In the Réwand hills to the northwest of the town 
was one of the three most sacred fire-temples of the 
Sasanids, that of the fire Burzin-Mihr (G. Hoffmann, 
op. cit., 290). Yazdadjird II (438-57) made Nishapir 
his usual residence. 

In the year 30/651 or 31/652 the governor of Basra, 
Abd Allah b. ‘Amir (g.v.], took Nishapar (al-Tabari, 
i, 3305; al-Baladhuri, 404), whose governor 
Kanarang (xavapéyyn¢: Marquart, Erdnsahr, 75) 
capitulated. The town was then insignificant and had 
no garrison. During the fighting between ‘Ali and 
Muf‘awiya (36-7/656-7), the Arabs were again driven 
out of Nishapir by a rising in Khurasan and 
Tukharistan (al-Tabari, i, 3249, 3350; al-Baladhuri, 
408; al-Dinawari, 163). Pérdz III, the son of Yaz- 
dadjird III and of the daughter of the Kanarang of 
Nishapur, is said to have lived for a period in 
Nishapar. Khulayd b. Ka’s was sent in 37/657-8 by 
‘All against the rebellious town (al-Dinawari, op. cit. ). 
Mu‘awiya reappointed ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir governor 
of Basra in 41/661-2 and commissioned him to con- 
quer Khurasan and Sidjistan. The latter in 42/662-3 
installed Kays b. al-Haytham al-Sulami in Nishapir 
as governor of Khurasan. Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan in 
45/665-6 made Khulayd b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hanafi 
governor of Abarshahr (Nishapur). ‘Abd Allah b. 
Khazim rebelled in 63/683 against the Umayyads. He 
fell in 73/692 at Marw fighting against ‘Abd al-Malik, 
whereupon Umayyad rule was restored in Khurasan. 

Until the time when the Tahirid governor of 
Khurasan ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir (213-30/828-45 [g.v.]) 
made it his capital, Nishapir was of less consequence 
than the Arabs’ first capital, Marw [q.v.]. But soon, 
helped by its more salubrious climate, it overtook 
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Some nishans of the late Ottoman Empire (above with a riband, below with a pin for the breast). From right 

to left: Nishan-r ‘Othmani, Nishan-i ‘ali imtiyaz,; Medjidi nishan’. From Mahmut Shevkct’s manuscript, ‘Othmanl? 

ktyafet-i Saskariyye, Istanbul University Library, Turkce Yazma 9393; with the kind permission of Istanbul 
University Library. 
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Marw in political importance, and also became a cen- 
tre of economic activity (above all for its famed tex- 
tiles, including luxury ‘atabi and saklajuni cloths, cf. 
al-Tha‘alibi, Lajatf al-ma‘arif, tr. Bosworth, The book 
of curious and entertaining information, 133) and of 
cultural life. It ceased to be a provincial capital after 
the Saffarid amir Ya‘kib b. al-Layth in 259/863 took 
over Khurasan from the Tahirids and entered the 
city, and for some 30 years control of it oscillated be- 
tween the Saffarids and various warlords and military 
adventurers like Rafi‘ b. Harthama [g.v.] until ‘Amr 
b. al-Layth was defeated and captured by the 
Sam4nid Isma‘“il b. Ahmad in 287/900 (see Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 217-25, 
Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 114-21). But then 
under the SamAanids (4th/10th century), it attained 
especial prosperity as the provincial capital of 
Khurasan again and the base and residence of the 
commander-in-chief of that province. Arts and crafts, 
such as ceramic production, were notable, and the 
general prosperity of Nishapir was reflected in the 
formation of an influential bourgeoisie, composed of 
merchants, craftsmen, officials and scholars and 
religious figures from the two main madhhabs of 
Khurasan, the Hanafis and the Shafi‘is, and from 
their rivals for popular support there, the members of 
the ascetic and pietistic sect of the Karramiyya [g. v. ]. 
From this social group, which R.W. Bulliet has called 
a patriciate, stemmed notable scholars like Abu 
Muhammad al-Djuwayni and his son the Imam al- 
Haramayn Abu ’I-Ma‘ali [q.0v.] and the traditionist 
al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, Ibn al-Bayyi‘ (.v.], and also 
ambitious statesmen like Mahmiid of Ghazna’s 
minister Hasanak [g.v.] from the Mikali [9.v.] family 
(see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their empire in 
Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994:1040, Edinburgh 1963, 
145-202; Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1972). The large number of tradi- 
tionists and lawyers which the city produced was 
undoubtedly a stimulus to the production of several 
biographical dictionaries of Nishapir scholars, begin- 
ning with that of Ibn al-Bayyi‘ (d. 405/1014) in eight 
or twelve volumes, the starting-point for various con- 
tinuations and epitomes (see R.N. Frye, City chronicles 
of Central Asia and Khurasan. The Ta°rix-i Nisapir, in 
Zeki Velidi Togan’a armagan, Istanbul 1950-5, 405-20; 
facs. texts in idem, The histories of Nishapur, The 
Hague 1965; the Muntakhab min al-siyak li-ta>rikh 
Naysabir of al-Sarifini, ed. Muh. Ahmad al-‘Aziz, 
Beirut 1409/1989). 

The Arabic geographers describe Nishapur at this 
time as a thickly populated town divided into 42 
wards, 1 farsakh in length and breadth (al-Istakhri, 
254) and consisting of the citadel, the city proper and 
an outer suburb in which was the chief mosque built 
by the Saffarid ‘Amr. Beside it was the public market 
called al-Mu‘askar, the governor’s palace, a second 
open place called Maydan al-Husayniyyin and the 
prison. The citadel had two gates and the city four: 
the Gate of the Bridge, the Gate on the road from 
Mackil, the Gate of the Fortress (Bab al-Kuhandiz) and 
the Gate of the Takin Bridge. The suburbs also had 
walls with many gates. The best known market places 
were al-Murabba‘a al-Kabira (near the Friday Mosque) 
and al-Murabba‘a al-Saghira. The most important 
business streets were about fifty in number and ran 
across the city in straight lines intersecting at right 
angles; all kinds of wares were on sale in them (on the 
products and exports of Nishapir, see G. Le Strange, 
The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 429-30). Numerous 
canals were led from the Wadi Saghawar, which flow- 
ed down from the village of Bushtankar or Bishtakan 


and drove 70 mills, whence it passed near the city and 
provided the houses with an ample water supply. 
Gardens below the city were also watered in this way. 
The district of Nishapir was regarded as the most fer- 
tile in Khurasan. 

The town suffered many vicissitudes after this 
period. A great famine broke out there in 401/1011. 
At the beginning of the 5th/11th century Nishapir 
was the centre of the pietist Karramis led by the an- 
chorite Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Ishak. The Saldjak 
Toghril Beg first occupied the town in 428/1037 and 
subsequently made it his capital. Alp Arslan also 
seems to have lived there (cf. Barhebraeus, Chron. 
Syr., ed. Bedjan, 243). In ShawwAl 536/May 1142 the 
Kh arazmshah Atsiz took the town for a time from 
the Saldjak sultan Sandjar. When it was sacked by the 
Ghuzz in 548/1153 the inhabitants fled, mainly to the 
suburb of Shadyakh which was enlarged and fortified 
by the governor al-Mu’ayyid. Tughan Shah Abi 
Bakr ruled the city during 569-81/1174-85 and his son 
Sandjar Shah during 581-3/1185-7. 

In Rabi‘ I or II 583/May or June 1187 the 
Kh‘“arazmshah Tekish took Nishapir and gave it to 
his eldest son Malik Shah. At the end of 589/1193 the 
latter received Marw and his brother Kutb al-Din 
Muhammad became governor of Nishaptr. Malik 
Shah died in 593/1197 in the neighbourhood of 
Nishapir. ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad (as Kutb al-Din 
called himself after his father’s death) took Marw and 
Nishapur in 598/1202 from the Ghirids Ghiyath al- 
Din and his brother Shihab al-Din. 

In addition to the wars and rebellions (e.g. 
604-5/1207-8) which afflicted the town, it suffered 
from repeated earthquakes (540/1145, 605/1208, 
679/1280). Yakit who visited it in 613/1216 but 
stayed in Shadyakh, could still see the damage done 
by the first earthquake and by the Ghuzz, but never- 
theless thought the town the finest in Khurasan. The 
second earthquake was particularly severe; the in- 
habitants on this occasion fled for several days into the 
plain below the city. 

In 618/1221 the Mongols under Cinghiz Khan 
sacked the city completely (see Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 
169-78). Although Nigshapir’s palmiest days were 
ended by the Mongol devastations, it soon revived 
from the effects of these. The city’s centre had been 
displaced to Shadyakh after the earthquakes of the 
early 7th/13th century, and the same cause lay behind 
its reconstitution on a third site towards the end of 
that same century. Hamd Allah Mustawfi describes it 
in the 8th/14th century as highly flourishing, with ex- 
tensive protective walls (Nuzha, 148-9, tr. 147-8), 
whilst Ibn Battita calls it ‘“‘Little Damascus’’ for its 
fertility and productiveness, and praises the madrasas 
and throngs of students which he saw there (Rihla, iii, 
80-2, tr. Gibb, iii, 583-5). 

Thereafter, Nishapar slowly declined in impor- 
tance until its modest revival in the later 19th century. 
In 1890 G.N. Curzon found the Nishapir region still 
fertile, and the famous turquoise mines in the district 
called Bar-i Ma‘din some 50 km/35 miles northwest of 
the town were still being profitably worked; but the 
walls of the town itself were ruinous (Persia and the Per- 
stan question, London 1892, i, 260-7). The modern 
town of Nishapir is situated in lat. 36° 13’ and long. 
58° 49’ E., and lies in an altitude of 1193 m./3,913 ft. 
and on the east side of a plain surrounded by hills. To 
the north and east of the town lies the ridge of 
Binalad-Kuh, which separates it from the valley of 
Mashhad and Tis. At its foot spring a number of 
streams, among them the Shira Rid and the river of 
Dizbad (Mustawfi) which irrigate the lands of 
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Nishapir and disappear in the salt desert to the west. 
North of the town in the mountains was the little lake 
of Gashma Sabz out of which, according to Mustawfi, 
run two streams, one to the east and the other to the 
west. The tombs of her famous sons ‘Umar Khayyam 
and Farid al-Din ‘Attar [g.vv.] are still shown in the 
town. According to the 1365sh/1986 census, Nishapur 
had a population of 109,258. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): 1. Sources. For these, see EJ’ art. s.v. 
(E. Honigmann), to which should be added Hudud 
al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 102-3, comm. 325-6. 

2. Studies. W. Tomaschek, Zur  historische 
Topographie von Persien, in SB Ak. Wien (1883, 1885), 
i, 7708; Marquart, Erangahr, Berlin 1901, 47, 49, 
68-9, 74-5, 293, 301; C.E. Yate, Khurasan and 
Setstan, Edinburgh 1900; Le Strange, Lands, 382-8; 
P.M. Sykes, A sixth journey in Persia, in GJ, xxxvii 
(1911), 1-19, 149-65; A. Gabriel, Die Exforschung 
Persiens, Vienna 1952, index; Sylvia A. Matheson, 
Persia, an archaeological guide?, London 1976, 
199-200; C. Wilkinson, Nishapur. Some early Islamic 
buildings and their decoration, New York 1986. 
(E. Honicmann-[C.E. Boswortu]) 
NISHAPURI, Zanir at-Din, Persian author 
who wrote a valuable history of the Saldjuks during 
the reign of the last Great Saldjiik of Persia, Toghril 
(III) b. Arslan [9.v.]; he must have died ca. 580/1184- 
5. Nothing is known of his life except that Rawandi 
[¢.v.] states (Rahat al-sudir, ed. M. Iqbal, 54) that he 
had been tutor to the previous sultans Mas‘id b. 
Muhammad [¢.v.] and Arslan b. Toghril (II). His 
Saldjik-nama was long believed lost, but was known as 
the main source for Rawandi’s information on the 
Saldjiks up to the latter’s own time (see Rahat al-sudiir, 
Preface, pp. XXVI, XXIX); hence it is essentially 
Nishapiri’s material which was utilised for the 
Saldjaks by later authors like Rashid al-Din, Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi and Hafiz-i Abra [g. vv. |. The Saldjik- 
nama is a concise, soberly-written history in Persian, 
of especial value for the history of the later sultans up 
to the accession of Toghril (III) in 571/1176; see for 
an estimate of its worth, Cl. Cahen, The historiography 
of the Seljugid period, in B. Lewis and P.M. Holt (eds.), 
Historians of the Middle East, London 1962, 73-6. After 
its rediscovery, it was indifferently published at 
Tehran in 1322/1953. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
text): Barthold, Turkestan, 30; Storey-Bregel, ii, 
342-5 no. 639; K.A. Luther, The Saljugnamah and the 
Jami‘ al-tawarikh, in Procs. of the colloquium on Rashid 
al-Din Fadlallah, Tabriz-Tehran 1348/1969, Tehran 
1971, 26-35. (C.E. Boswortu) 
NITHAR (a.), verbal noun of nathara ‘‘to scatter, 

spread abroad’’, in the pre-modern Middle East, the 
showering of money, jewels and other 
valuables on occasions of rejoicing, such as a wed- 
ding, a circumcision, the accession of a ruler, the vic- 
torious return from a military campaign, the recep- 
tion of a diplomatic envoy, recovery from illness, etc. 
It was thus in part one aspect of the general practice 
of largesse and presentgiving by superiors to inferiors 
[see HIBA, INSAM, KHIL‘A] but also an aspect of charity 
to the poor. On occasion, the whole of the state 
treasury might be disbursed in this way (see Spuler, 
Tran, 347). Nithars are often mentioned in descriptions 
of court festivities under the early Ghaznawid [q.v.] 
sultans; see Giti Falah Rastgar, ‘Adab u rustim u 
tashrifat dar bar-t Ghazna az khilal-i Ta°rikh-1 Bayhakt, in 
Yad-nama-yi Abu ‘l-Fadl-i Bayhaki, Mashhad 1349 
sh/1970, 412 ff. 


Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 


In India. The occasions for the distribution of 
largesse to the court and to the multitudes attending 
processions have been detailed in MARASIM. 5, and 
MAWAKIB. 5, above; and references to the smaller 
coins used in the nithér are made in MuGHALS. 11. 
Numismatics. 

There are few specific references to nithar in Indian 
dynasties before the Mughal period, although it was 
an ancient Indian custom and so likely to have been 
perpetuated (cf. N.N. Law, Ancient Hindu coronations 
and allied ceremonials, in Ind. Ant. [June 1919], 84 ff.) in 
the Dihli sultanate and elsewhere; for example, the 
shower of gold and silver coins, and jewels, over the 
head of a recent conqueror is referred to in the ac- 
count of the conquest of Malwa by Muzaffar II of 
Gudjarat and by Sikandar b. Muhammad Mandjhi 
in the Mir°at-t Sikandari, and ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldjt is 
said to have used mandjaniks [q.v.] to scatter coins and 
“‘golden stars’’ among the Dihli populace. 

There are many references in the early Mughal 
period to the practice under Babur and Humayan 
(Tuzuk-i Baburi, tr. Beveridge, 43; Gulbadan Begam, 
Humdyin-nama, 112 et passim), when not only small 
gold and silver coins but also small gold and silver 
fruits (almonds, walnuts and filberts) and flowers 
were so scattered. This would appear to have been a 
Caghata’i custom inherited by the Mughals, and it 
persisted until at least the time of Farrukhsiyar. Fan- 
ny Parks (Wanderings of a pilgrim in search of the pictures- 
que, London 1850) speaks of the custom of showering 
coins and jewels over the head of the new ruler in the 
Lakhna?% court. For the scattering of coins among the 
populace, besides the half- and quarter-rupees, 
smaller coins, usually thinner than those of the 
standard currency and not standing in any regular 
fractional relation to it, of gold as well as silver, and 
many of dainty and excellent workmanship, were 
known especially from the reign of Djahangir; nithari 
was for a short time the name of his quarter-rupee, 
though nithdr, nir afshan and khayr kabul are all used for 
largesse-coins in his reign. Occasions for the scatter- 
ing of nithdr were especially the Imperial festivals and 
processions on anniversaries of accession-date, the 
emperor’s solar and lunar birthdays, the births and 
marriages of royal princes and princesses, the formal 
weighing of the emperor against gold, silver and 
jewels, the a@b-pashi ceremony, ceremonial visits to 
Akbar’s tomb and to the tombs of certain pirs 
(especially at Fathpur Sikri and Adjmér), and so on. 
It seems certain that much largesse-money was struck 
at provincial mints, possibly in connection with im- 
perial visits, as many of the dated nithars correspond 
with dates in the chronicles. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the ar- 
ticle, see especially S.H. Hodivala, Nisars, no. XIV 
in Historical studies in Mughal numismatics, Calcutta 
1923; references passim in the coin catalogues men- 
tioned in the Brbl. to MUGHALS. 11. 

2 (J. Burton-PaceE) 

NIYAHA (a.) “‘lamentation”’, the noun of 
action from néha ‘‘to weep with great cries, lamenta- 
tions, sighings and affliction’’. The term is used to 
designate the activity of professional mourners who 
play a great role in funeral ceremonies all around the 
Mediterranean. If it is mentioned here, it is because 
this practice, considered to be a legacy of paganism, 
was condemned by the Prophet. Indeed, he is made to 
say ‘‘Three pre-Islamic customs (akhlak, Usd al-ghaba, 
fil) are not to be retained by the Muslims. They are: 
invoking the planets in order to receive rain (éstiska? bi 
‘l-kawakib), attacking genealogies (al-fa‘n fi ’l-nisba) 
and lamenting the dead (al-niyaha “ald ’l-mayyit)”’ (al- 
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Tabari, Appendix, extract from the Dhkayl al- 
Mudhayyal, iiit, 2387; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, i, 
299). 


Weeping for the dead was something which could 
be done not only by women but also by men, some of 
whom become wellknown for this; the Aghani cites, 
e.g. Ibn Suraydj (i, 99-100). 

The pagan character of this practice is displayed in 
a text of Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, i/1, 88, where it is written: 
‘*At the death of his son Ibrahim, the Prophet wept 
(baka). Someone said to him, O Messenger of God, 
did you not forbid weeping?—He replied, I forbade 
raising one’s voice (nawh) in two instances, both 
equally stupid and impious: a voice raised in a state 
of happiness (which shows itself) in celebrations, 
disporting and diabolical chantings (mazamir shaytan) 
and a voice in times of misfortune (which shows itself) 
in mutilating one’s face, tearing of clothes and a 
diabolical mourning cry (rannat shaytan = the nénta of 
the Romans =a funeral lament). My personal tears 
express my compassion (rahma). Whoever has no com- 
passion (for others), (these last) will have no compas- 
sion for him.”’ 

Another account, given by the same author (91), 
confirms the previous one. There was an eclipse of the 
sun on the day of Ibrahim’s death; people saw in it a 
relationship of cause and effect. The Prophet rebutted 
this relationship and then let his tears flow. People 
said to him, ‘‘You are weeping, you, the Messenger 
of God!’’—He replied, ‘‘I am a man; the eyes shed 
tears, the heart breaks and we say nothing which will 
irritate the Lord.”’ 

Finally, one should add that, amongst the ancient 
Arabs, the position of the woman weeping for her hus- 
band served as an indication of her future intentions. 
If she did this standing (kama), it was assumed that 
she would not marry again (Aghani, ii, 138). 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see M. Abdesselem, Le theme de la mort, 

Tunis 1977, index s.vv. lamentations, mourners, 

etc, (T. Fanp) 

NIYAZI, an Ottoman poet and mystic. Shams 
al-Din Mehmed known as Misri Efendi, Shaykh 
Misri, whose makhlas was Niyazi, came from Aspuzi, 
the former summer capital of Malatya (cf. Ewliya 
Celebi, iv, 15; von Moltke, Reisebriefe, 349), where his 
father was a Nakshbandi dervish. Niyazi was born in 
1027/1617-18. The statement occasionally found that 
Soghanli was his birthplace is not correct. 

His father instructed him in the teaching of the 
order, then he went in 1048/1638 to Diyarbakr, later 
to Mardin where he studied for three years and finally 
to Cairo. There he joined the Kadiri order, travelled 
for seven years and finally settled down in the 
Anatolian village of Elmali, once notorious as a centre 
of heresy, to devote himself to study under the famous 
Khalweti Shaykh Umm-i Sinan (d. 1069/1658). He 
stayed with him for twelve years until he was sent by 
the Shaykh as his deputy to ‘Ushshak near Izmir. 
After the death of his master, he moved to Bursa, 
where a pious citizen, Abdal Celebi, built a hermitage 
for him. The fame of his sanctity and his gifts of pro- 
phecy spread more and more and finally reached the 
ears of the grand vizier Képrilii-zade Ahmed Pasha 
[see KOpRULU], who invited him to Edirne, enter- 
tained him with great honour for 40 days and finally 
sent him back to Bursa. When in 1083/1672 the army 
set out for Kameniec in Podolia [see KaMANIGA], he 
was summoned to Edirne; where he had great 
audiences as a preacher. As he had allowed himself to 
drop Kabbalistic allusions (kelimdt-i dyifriyye), he gave 
offence and was banished to Lemnos. There he spent 


some years in exile until he received permission to 
return to Bursa. The fact that during his stay on the 
island it was spared Venetian attacks was interpreted 
as a miracle wrought by this holy man. But when he 
stirred up the people by ‘‘kabbalistic’’ preaching he 
was again banished to Lemnos in Safar 1088/May 
1677. All kinds of prophecies which were fulfilled, as 
well as the story that his coming had been foretold by 
Ibn al-‘Arabr [q.v.], strengthened his reputation as a 
holy man and miracle-worker. He spent ten years on 
Lemnos until in 1101/1689 the vizier Képrilti-zade 
Mustafa Pasha allowed him to return to Bursa. In the 
next year he was summoned to Edirne; he again 
excited the people by political utterances and mystical 
allusions so that the Ka@’immakam ‘Othman Pasha 
had him taken, with all respect, by a guard of 
Janissaries and Cawushs out of the mosque and sent 
directly via Gallipoli to Bursa. From there he was 
again banished to Lemnos, but died on 20 Radjab 
1105/17 March 1694. The date 1111/1699 given by 
von Hammer, GOD, iii, 588, must therefore be 
wrong. 

Unfortunately, the contemporary notices give no 
information about the nature of the sermons by 
Niyazi which gave offence from the political as well as 
religious point of view. The historian Demetrius 
Kantemir said Niyazi was secretly a Christian. His 
Diwan, in Arabic and Turkish, does not justify this 
suggestion, although the poem declared by von Ham- 
mer (GOD, iii, 589) to be apocryphal, given in transla- 
tion by Kantemir, is really taken from his Diwan, as 
Gibb, HOP, iii, 315, has proved. No study has yet 
been made of the Diwan or of Niyazi’s position in the 
religious life of a Turkey generally. 

The order founded by Niyazi once possessed 
several monasteries on Greek soil, in Modoni, 
Negroponte (Eghriboz), Saloniki, Mytilene, also in 
Edirne, Bursa and Izmir. Cf. thereon the study by 
V.A. Gordlevski, Yarikat Misri Niyazi, in Doklad? 
Akademii Nauk SSSR (1929), 153-60. 

The main source for the history of Niyazi’s life and 
work is the rare Turkish treatise of Moralizade Lutfi 
(= Mustafa Lutfullah), Tuhfat al-‘asri fi mandakib al- 
Misri, published at Bursa in 1308/1890-1. 

Niyazi’s poems were repeatedly published 1254 and 
1259 at Balak, also 1260 and 1291 in Istanbul; cf. 
thereon von Hammer, in Wiener Jahrbiicher, Ixxxv, 36, 
and JA, ser. 4, vol. viii, 261. On his numerous other 
works, only available in mss., cf. Bursali’ Mehmed 
Tahir, SOthménli miellifleri, i, 173-4, with references 
to where they are preserved, and Abdilbaki 
Gélpinarh, [A art. s.v. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned by J. von Hammer, GOD, iii, 587 ff., and 
Gibb, HOP, iii, 312 ff., and Bursal? Mehmed 
Tahir, ‘Othmanli miiellifleri, i, 172 ff., cf. also the 
biographies of Ottoman poets by Shaykhi, Salim, 
“Ushshaki-zade, etc.; Rashid, Tarikh, i, 89, 193; 
J.B. Brown, The Darvishes?, London 1927, 203-5. 
On Niyazi’s religious attitude, cf. D. Kantemir, 
Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, Hamburg 1745, 
636-7, 642, also Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau de 
Empire Ottoman, iv, 626, also von Hammer, GOR, 
vi, 337, 364, 578, vii, 161 (his tomb on Lemnos); 
L. Massignon, al-Hallaj, martyr mystique de l’Islam, i, 
Paris 1922, 428 ff., 440. The Vienna ms. no. 1928 
(cf. Fliigel, Katal., iii, 474 ff.) contains besides the 
Diwan many other works of Niyazi; cf. thereon 
Rieu, Catal. of Turk. mss. in the Brit. Mus., 261. 

ne oe (F. Basincer) 

NIYAZI BEY, Aumep (1873-1912), Young Turk 

officer and one of the protagonists of the Ottoman 
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constitutional revolution of 1908. Niyazi hailed from 
Resen (he was called Resneli, i.e. ‘‘from Resen’’), 
and was an Albanian by birth. 

He went to military rughdi and i“dadi schools in 
Monastir (Bitola) before entering the military 
academy (Harbiyye) in Istanbul, where he graduated as 
a second lieutenant in 1896. After his graduation he 
saw service in the European provinces of the Empire 
and he made a name for himself during the battle of 
Beshpinar in the 1897 Greek-Ottoman war. He was 
promoted to first lieutenant, captain and eventually 
adjutant-major, while serving with the Third 
(Macedonian) Army between 1898 and 1908. 
Between 1903 and 1908 he was in command of the 
Third Light Rifle Batallion in Ohrid and constantly 
engaged in combating the guerrilla warfare of 
Bulgarian bands in the area. 

When the ‘Othmanl? Hiirriyet Djem“iyyeti (Ottoman 
Freedom Committee), which later merged with the 
Paris-based Ittihad we Terakki Diem iyyeti (q.v.] (Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress), began to spread 
among the officers of the Third Army, Niyazi was an 
early member. In July 1908, the Society suspected 
that a decision to break up and divide the Ottoman 
Empire had been reached by King Edward VII of 
England and Tsar Nicholas during their discussions at 
Reval, and it decided to act to force the restoration of 
constitutional rule in order to ward off foreign 
intervention. Niyazi was the first of a number of 
Young Turk officers, who, on the orders of the Com- 
mittee, started an insurrection in Macedonia. On Fri- 
day, 3 July 1908 he took to the hills with about two 
hundred men and began to demand the restoration of 
the constitution in cables sent to the authorities. He 
was soon followed by other officers, such as Enwer 
(9.2.]. 

After the restoration of the constitution on 24 July, 
Niyazi, together with Enwer, was launched by the 
C.U.P. as one of the Huirriyyet Kahramanlar’ 
(‘‘Freedom Heroes’’) and he toured the Empire, 
receiving a rapturous welcome from the crowds. Later 
in the year the C.U.P. decided to have Niy4zi’s 
memoirs (which were partly ghosted) published as the 
account of the revolution to the exclusion of all others. 

One reason for this was probably that, unlike most 
of his Young Turk colleagues, Niyazi did not have 
political ambitions and devoted himself to military 
matters. When, on 13 April 1909, a counter- 
revolution broke out in Istanbul and the constitu- 
tionalists were driven from the city, Niyazi was 
instrumental in raising the Albanian volunteers who 
made up an important part of the Hareket Ordusu 
(‘‘Operational Army’’) that reconquered the capital 
for the C.U.P. and the constitution two weeks later. 

Niyazi fought in Tripolitania during the Ottoman- 
Italian war of 1911 and then retired to his native 
Resen. On 17 April 1913 he was killed by an Albanian 
nationalist in Valona, while on his way to Istanbul. 

Bibliography: Kol Aghasi Resneli Ahmed 

Niyazi, Khdtirat- Niyazi yakhud Tarikhée-yi Inkilab-i 

Kabir-i ‘Othmaniden bir sahifa, Istanbul 1326 [Rami] 

/1910, also published as Ihsan Ilgar (ed.), 

Balkanlarda bir gerillact. Hiirriyet Kahramant Resneli 

Niyazi Bey’in anilan, Istanbul 1975; Ibrahim Alaet- 

tin Gévsa, Turk meshurlan ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 

n.d., 286; Feroz Ahmad, The Young Turks. The Com- 

mittee of Union and Progress in politics 1908-1914, 

Oxford 1969, 176. (E.J. ZURCHER) 

NIYYA (a.), intention. The acts prescribed by 
the Islamic shari‘a, obligatory or not, require to be 
preceded by a declaration by the performer, that he 
intends to perform such an act. This declaration, pro- 


nounced audibly or mentally, is called niyya. Without 
it, the act would be batil [q.v.]. 

The niyya is required before the performance of the 
“tbadat, such as washing, bathing, prayer, alms, 
fasting, retreat, pilgrimage, sacrifice. ‘‘Ceremonial 
acts without niyya are not valid’, says al-Ghazali 
(Ihya?, Cairo 1282, iv, 316). Yet a survey of the opi- 
nions of the lawyers regarding the niyya in connection 
with each of the ‘tbédat would show that there is only 
unanimity about the niyya as required before the salat. 

Further, the niyya must immediately precede the 
act, lest it should lose its character and become simple 
decision (azm). It must accompany the act until the 
end (Abu Ishak al-Shirazi, Tanbih, ed. Juynboil, 3). 
Its seat is the heart, the central organ of intellect and 
attention. Lunatics, therefore, cannot pronounce a 
valid niyya. 

So the ntyya has become a legal act of its own. It is 
usually called obligatory, but in some cases, e.g. the 
washing of the dead, commendable. It can even be 
asked what the intention of the niyya is. According to 
al-Badjari (i, 57), four conditions must be fulfilled in 
a ntyya: he who pronounces it must be Muslim, compos 
mentis, well acquainted with the act he wants to per- 
form, and having the purpose to perform this act. In 
some instances adjma‘a is used, where the later 
language has nawd (e.g. al-NasaI, Styam, bab 68; al- 
Tirmidhi, Sawm, bab 33). 

The term does not occur in the Kur’4n. It is found 
in canonical hadith, but the passages show that is has 
not yet acquired in this literature the technical mean- 
ing and limitation described above. The development 
of this technical use appears to have taken place 
gradually, probably aided by Jewish influence. In 
Jewish law, the kawwdand has a function wholly 
analogous to the niyya. Al-Shafi‘l (d. 204/820) appears 
to be acquainted with the nzyya in its technical sense 
(Kitab al-Umm). In canonical hadith, i.e. the literature 
which, generally speaking, reflects the state of things 
up to the middle of the 2nd/8th century, neither the 
verb nawa nor the noun ntyya appear to have any 
special technical connection with the ‘ibadat. On the 
contrary, niyya has here the common meaning of 
intention. 

In this sense, it is of great importance. Al-Bukhari 
opens his collection with a tradition, which in this 
place is apparently meant as a motto. It runs: ‘‘Works 
are only rendered efficacious by their intention’’ 
(innama ’l-a‘mal bi ’l-niyya or bi ‘l-niyyat). This tradition 
occurs frequently in the canonical collections. It con- 
stitutes a religious and moral criterion superior to that 
of the law. The value of an ‘ibada, even if performed 
in complete accordance with the precepts of the law, 
depends upon the intention of the performer, and if 
this intention should be sinful, the work would be 
valueless. ‘‘For’’, adds the tradition just mentioned, 
‘*every man receives only what he has intended’’; or 
“*his wages shall be in accordance with his intention”’ 
(Malik, Djana*iz, trad. 36). In answer to the question 
how long the higjra is open, tradition says: ‘‘There is 
no Aigjra after the capture of Mecca, only holy war and 
intention’’ (al-Bukhari, Mandakib al-Ansar, bab 45; 
Dythad, bab 1, 27; Muslim, Imara, trad. 85, 86, etc.). 
This higher criterion, once admitted, may suspend 
the law in several cases (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Jslam 
und Phonograph, in TBGKW, xiii, 393 ff. = Verspr. 
Geschriften, ii, 419 ff.). So the intention, in this sense, 
becomes a work of its own, just as the intention in its 
juridical application. Good intention is taken into 
account by God, even if not carried out; it heightens 
the value of the work. On the other hand, refraining 
from an evil intention is reckoned as a good work (al- 
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Bukhari, Rikak, bab 31). In this connection, the (post- 
canonical) tradition can be understood, according to 
which the intention of the faithful is better than his 
work (Lisan al-‘Arab, xx, 223; cf. al-Ghazali, Ihya?, iv, 
330 ff., where this tradition is discussed). In similar 
instances, niyya comes near to the meaning of tkhias 

Uv. ]. 
le eae Badjiri, Hashiya, Cairo 1303, i, 

57; Sha‘rant, al-Mizan al-kubra, Cairo 1279, i, 135, 

136, 161, ii, 2, 20, 30, 42; Ghazali, Kitab al-Wagjiz, 

Cairo 1317, i, 11, 12, 40, 87, 100-1, 106, 115; 

idem, Jhya?, iv, book 7, also tr. into German by H. 

Bauer, Halle a.d. Saale 1916; C. Snouck 

Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, i, 50, ii, 90; Th.W. 

Juynboll, Handleiding, index, s.v.; A.J. Wensinck, 

Handbook of carly Muh. tradition, s.v. Intention; idem, 

De intentie in recht, ethiek en mystiek der semietische volken, 

in Versl. Med. Ak. Amst., ser. 5, iv, 109 ff. 

: (A.J. WENsINCK) 

NIZAK, TARKHAN, ruler of the northern 
branch of the Hephtalite confederation which had in 
pre-Islamic times ruled both north and south of the 
Hindu Kush, from what is now Soviet Central Asia to 
northern India, that people known to the Arab 
historians as Haytal (<* Habtal), pl. Hayatila [¢.v.] 
(see on them, R. Ghirshman, Les Chionites-Hephtalites, 
Cairo 1958, 69 ff.). It is unclear whether the Tarkhan 
element of his name is in fact a personal name or the 
well-known Central Asian title (on which see 
Bosworth and Sir Gerard Clauson, in JRAS [1965], 
11-12). 

The power of the northern Hephthalites, whose 
dominions were centred on Badhghis [g.v.] in what is 
now northern Afghanistan, was threatened by the 
advance of Arab armies under the command of 
Kutayba b. Muslim [g.v.]. Uncertain of Nizak’s 
strength, Kutayba at first made peace with him, on 
condition that Nizak provide military aid for his cam- 
paigns into Transoxania (87-90/706-9). But in 90/709 
Nizak led a rising against Kutayba of the Hephthalites 
and Turkish rulers of the upper Oxus lands, seeking 
help also from the Kabul-Shah, apparently fearing 
that the Arabs were going to secure an irreversible 
grip on these eastern fringes of Khurasan unless stop- 
ped. However, Kutayba and his brother ‘Abd al- 
Rahman defeated and captured Nizak (91/710), and 
executed him, contrary to an earlier promise of aman, 
on the direct orders of the governor of the East al- 
Hadjdjadj. The collapse of the revolt marked the end 
of Hephthalite power north of the Hindu Kush, 
though the southern Hephthalite kingdom, centred on 
Zabulistan [g.v.], survived for some two centuries as 
a barrier to Muslim expansion through southern 
Afghanistan (see Bosworth, Sistén under the Arabs, 
Rome 1968, index s.v. Zunbil). 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futuh, 420; Ya‘kubi, 
Tarikh, ii, 342; Tabari, ii, 1184 ff., 1204-7, 1217- 
22, 1226; F.N. Skrine and E.D. Ross, The heart of 
Asta, London 1899, 56-9; J. Wellhausen, Das 
arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, 271, Eng. 
tr. 435; H.A.R. Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central 
Asta, London 1923, 32, 37-8, 80; Ghirshman, Les 
Chionites-Hephialites, 98-104; M.A. Shaban, The 
‘Abbasid Revolution, Cambridge 1970, 65-7. For 
Nizak’s coins, see Ghirshman, of. cit., 25 ff. 

_ (C.E. Boswortn) 

NIZAM (a.), the honorific title which became 
characteristic of the rulers of the Indo-Muslim state of 
Haydarabad (q.v.}, derived in the first place from the 
fuller title Nizam al-Mulk borne by the Mughal noble 
Kamar al-Din Cin Kilit Khan (see n1zAM AL-MULK], 
who became governor of the Deccan in 1132/1720 and 


who also bore the title of Asaf Djah. The process of the 
identification of the title Nizam with the rulership of 
Haydarabad was strengthened by the long reign there 
(1175-1217/1762-1802) of Asaf Djah’s fourth son 
Nizam ‘Ali Khan, and henceforth the ruler was 
known in British Government of India parlance as 
“His Highness the Nizam’’. 

Bibliography: See H. Yule and A.C. Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial 
words and phrases’, London 1903, 628. (Ep.) 
NIZAM BADAKHSHI, Indo-Muslim scholar 

of the 10th/16th century. He studied law and hadith 
under Mawlana ‘Isam al-Din Ibrahim and Mulla 
Sa‘id in his native province of Badakhsh4n in eastern 
Afghanistan and was looked upon as one of the most 
learned men of his age. He was also the murid (disci- 
ple) of Shaykh Husayn of Kh’arazm. His 
attainments procured him access to the court of 
Sulaym4n, prince of Badakhshan, who conferred 
upon him the title of Kadi Khan. Subsequently, he 
left his master and went to India. At Kanpur, he was 
introduced to the Mughal Emperor Akbar (963- 
1014/1556-1605). He received several presents, and 
was appointed Parwanéi writer. Akbar soon discovered 
in him a man of great insight, and made him a ‘‘Com- 
mander of One Thousand’’ (yak hazari). He also 
bestowed upon him the title of Ghazi Khan after he 
had distinguished himself in several expeditions. He 
died in Oudh at the age of seventy in 992/1584. He 
is the author of the following works: 1. Hashtyat Sharh 
al-‘Akaid, a commentary on al-Taftazani’s commen- 
tary on the ‘Akad of al-Nasafi; 2. several treatises on 
Sufism. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Bada@ ini, Mun- 
takhab al-tawarikh, iii, 153; Shah Nawaz Khan, 
Maathir al-umara?, ii, 857; Azad, Darbar-i Akbari, 
815; Abu ‘I-Fadl ‘SAllami, A%n-2 Akbari, tr. 
Blochmann, 440. (M. Hipayet Hosatn) 
NIZAM at-DIN AHMAD sb. Munammap Muxkim 

AL-HARAWI (d. 1003/1594), a Persian 
historian, author of the celebrated Tabakat-i 
Akbarshahi. He was a descendant of the famous shaykh 
of Harat, ‘Abd Allah Ansari. His father Khodja 
Mukim Harawi was major-domo to Babur (932- 
7/1526-30 [g.v.]) and later vizier to the governor of 
Gudjarat Mirza ‘Askari. Nizam al-Din himself held 
several high military offices under the Great Mughal 
Akbar and became in 993/1585 Bakhshi of Gudjarat 
and in 1001/1593 even Bakhshi of the whole empire. 
According to Bada’uni (ii, 397), he died on 23 Safar 
1003/18 October 1594, aged 45. At his father’s 
instigation he took up historical studies while quite a 
boy. His fondness for this subject increased as time 
went on and induced him to try writing himself. The 
lack of a complete history of India made him decide 
to fill the gap, and thus arose his celebrated work, 
called the Tabakat-i Akbarshahi or Tabakat-i Akbari or 
Ta*rikh-i Nizaémi which was finished in 1001/1593. 
Nizam al-Din used 27 different sources for this work, 
all of which he mentions by name, and in this way 
produced a very thorough piece of work on which all 
his successors have relied. He deals with the history of 
India from the campaigns of Sebiiktigin (366-87/977- 
97) to the 37th year of Akbar’s reign (1001/1593). The 
work is divided into a mukaddima which deals with the 
Ghaznawids, and nine fabakat : 1. the Sultans of Dihli 
from Mu‘izz al-Din Ghiri to Akbar (574-1002/1178- 
1594); at the end of this part are biographies of 
famous men at Akbar’s court, amirs, ‘ulama, poets, 
writers and shaykhs, 2. the rulers of the Deccan (748- 
1002/1347-1594): the Bahmani, Nizamshahi, 
‘Adilshahi and Kutbshahi ones; 3. the rulers of 
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Gudjarat (793-980/1390-1572); 4. the rulers of Malwa 
(809-977/1406-1569); 5. the rulers of Bengal (741- 
984/1340-1576); 6. the Sharki dynasty of Djawnpur 
(784-881/1381-1476); 7. the rulers of Kashmir (747- 
995/1346-1567); 8. the history of Sind from the Arab 
conquest (86/705) to 1001/1593; 9. the history of 
Multan (847-932/1444-1525). The whole work was to 
have as a khatima a topographical description of India, 
but it was apparently never finished by the author. 
Bibliography: Rieu, B.M. catalogue, 220a-222a. 
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= _ _ (E. BerTHELs) 

NIZAM a.-DIN AWLIYA?’, SHayku, a widely 
venerated saint of the Cishti order [see CIsHTtvyA] 
who raised his silstla to a pan-Indian position, was 
born at Bada?iin [g.v.] (in U.P.) ca. 640-1/1243-4. He 
was given the name Muhammad but became known 
by his title Nizam al-Din. His grandfather had 
migrated to India from Bukhara under the stress of 
Mongol invasions. His father died when he was a boy 
of tender age. His mother, Bibi Zulaykha, a lady of 
fervent piety, brought him up and moulded his 
thought and character. In Bada?in, Shadi Mukri 
taught him the Kur’an, and Mawlana ‘Ala? al-Din 
Usali gave instruction on the works of al-Kuduri and 
the Hiddya. At the age of sixteen he reached Dihli in 
order to complete his education. Mawlana Kamil al- 
Din Zahid, a pious and dedicated scholar, taught the 
Masharik al-anwaér to him and he committed it to 
memory. During this early period Nizam al-Din lived 
in Dihli with his mother and sister under conditions of 
appalling poverty. At the age of twenty he left for 
Adjodhan (later known as Pak Patan {q. v.], and joined 
the discipline of Shaykh Farid al-Din Gangdj-i Shakar 
[g.v.]. Three years later, the Shaykh appointed him as 
his chief successor and directed him to settle in Dihli 
and work for the expansion of the order. For about 
half a century he lived and worked in Dihli in order 
to propagate the Cishti mystical way and transformed 
the Cight? order into a movement for mass spiritual 
culture (Barani’s Hasrat-ndma as cited in Styar al- 
awliya, 346-7). As a result, Cishti khanakahs came to 
be established all over the country. According to 
Ghawthi Shartari, he sent 700 deputies to different 
parts of the country. Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya? 
died in Dihli in 18 Rabi‘ II 725/3 April 1325. 
Muhammad b. Tughluk [¢.v.] built a dome over his 
grave. His mausoleum is visited by hundreds of 
thousands of people every year. The area where the 
tomb stands is known as Basti Nizam al-Din. 

The Shaykh maintained an attitude of dignified 
aloofness from the court and never meddled in 
political affairs. His khalifas were not permitted to 
accept government service or to consort with kings. 

An erudite scholar of fadith, with deep insight in 
Islamic jurisprudence, he was respected for his learn- 
ing and large numbers of the ‘ulama? of Dihli owed 
spiritual allegiance to him. He gave a revolutionary 
direction to religious activity by emphasising that ser- 
vice of mankind brought greater spiritual reward then 
mere formal prayers (Fawd7id al-fu’ad, 13-14). His 
khanakah was a welfare centre where free food was 
served to all visitors, and money was distributed to the 
needy and the poor on a very large scale. Enormous 
futih (unasked-for gifts) came to him, but he 


distributed everything and kept nothing for himself. 
Barani (Ta°vikh-i Firaz-Shahi, 343-7) has given a 
graphic account of his popularity in Dihli. 

The Shaykh’s way of thinking endeared him to the 
people. He believed in returning evil with good, 
forgiving the insolent and adopting non-violent and 
pacifist ways towards those inviting retaliation. He 
looked upon bringing happiness to the hearts of men 
as the summum bonum of his mystic activity. He 
believed in hating the sin, not the sinner. His heart 
went out in sympathy to the weak and the downtrod- 
den, and the thought of people who had slept on the 
shops and the mosques without food made morsels 
stick in his throat (Siyar al-awliyd?, 128). 

The principal kAalifas of the Shaykh who worked to 
propagate his teachings were: Shaykh Nasir al-Din 
Ciragh in Dihli, Shaykh Kutb al-Din Munawwar in 
the Pandjab, Mawlana Burhan al-Din Gharib in the 
Deccan, Mawlana Husam_ al-Din in Gudjarat, 
Mawlana Wadjih al-Din Yusuf in Canderi and 
Mawlana Siradj al-Din ‘Uthman in Bengal. Amir 
Khusraw, the famous Persian poet, and Diya? al-Din 
Barani, the famous historian of medieval India, and 
Mawlana Shams al-Din Yahya and Mawlana Fakhr 
al-Din Zarradi, eminent scholars of the period, were 
among his disciples. Firiz Shah Tughluk referred to 
him as Suljan al-mashaytkh (‘‘King of the saints’’), and 
throughout the centuries people of all walks of life 
have paid respectful homage to his memory. 

The site where Humayiin’s tomb now stands was 
then a village known as Ghiyathpur, and the Shaykh 
had his hospice there. Part of his khanakah, the Cilla- 
khana, still stands (Bayazid Bayat, Ta°rikh-: Humayun 
wa Akbar, Calcutta 1941, 234). 
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Soc. Bengal D 262 ff. 26-8; Djamali, Siyar al-‘arifin, 
Ridwi Press, Dihli 1315 A.H.; ‘Abd al-Hakk 
Muhaddith, Akhbar al-akhyar, Mudjtaba7i Press, 
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leading scholar and mystic of early 18th-century 
Awadh and the consolidator of the Nizami madrasa 
curriculum which came to be used through much of 
South Asia down to the 20th century. Nizam al-Din 
was the third son of Mulla Kutb al-Din Sihalwi whose 
murder in 1103/1692 led to the emperor Awrangzib 
recompensing him and his three brothers by assigning 
them the property of a European indigo merchant in 
Lucknow and by granting them pensions to support 
their scholarship; they and their descendants came to 
be known as the Farangi Mahall family [¢.v. in 


Suppl.]. 
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Nizam al-Din, who was fourteen at the time of his 
father’s death, studied under Mullas ‘Ali Kuli of 
Dja’is, Aman Allah of Benares and Nakshband of 
Lucknow. On finishing his education he established 
the teaching tradition in Farangi Mahall, including 
amongst his many pupils not only members of his own 
family and the forerunners of the Khayrabad school of 
ma‘kilat studies but also students from Bengal and 
much of Awadh. At the same time through his power- 
ful relationship with the illiterate Kadiri mystic, 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzak of Bansa (d. 5 Shawwél 
1136/27 June 1724) he established his family’s con- 
nections with the most dynamic saint of the region, 
who has been to the present day the prime source of 
the family’s spiritual inspiration. He died on 1 
Djumada 1161/29 April 1748. His son ‘Abd al-SAli 
Bahr al-‘Ulim (d. 12 Radjab 1225-13 August 1810) 
(¢.v.] ranks with Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz of Dihli [q.v.] as 
the leading Indian scholar of his day. 

Nizam al-Din’s greatest achievement was the con- 
solidation of the Dars-i Nizamiyya. Through this cur- 
riculum the tradition of ma‘kilat scholarship, which 
had been boosted by the migration of many Persian 
scholars to northern India from the time of Fadl 
Shirazi’s arrival at Akbar’s court in 1583, and which 
had been brought to new heights by the scholars of 
Awadh in the late-17th and early-18th centuries, was 
spread through much of India. Tradition has it that in 
developing this curriculum Nizam al-Din was merely 
giving form to the customs of his father. These meant 
directing the student only to the most difficult and 
most comprehensive books on each subject so that he 
was both forced to think and had a chance of finishing 
his education while still a youth. They also meant in 
practice a strong bias towards the rational as opposed 
to the transmitted sciences. Champions of the cur- 
riculum assert that this need not necessarily be the 
case; the Dars was not a specific course of books but 
a special way of teaching. 

Nizam al-Din’s writings reveal him to be at the 
heart of the development of Persian traditions of 
ma‘kilat scholarship in northern India. Among his 
more prominent works were: his notes on Mulla 
Sadra’s commentary on al-Abhari’s [q.v.] Hidayat al- 
hikma, his notes on Djalal al-Din Dawani’s {g.v.] com- 
mentary on the ‘Akad of SAdud al-Din Idji {g.v.} and 
his notes on the Shams al-bazigah of Mahmid 
Djawnpuri and his commentaries on the Manar al- 
anwar of Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi and on the Musallam 
al-thubut of Muhibb Allah al-Bihar? [g.v.], his father’s 
pupil. His writings also show him to be a supporter of 
the reformed understanding of Ibn al-‘Arabi pro- 
mulgated by the 17th-century scholar and mystic, 
Shah Muhibb Allah Ilahabadi. This understanding is 
instinct in his record of the sayings and doings of his 
pir, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Razzak of Bansa, Mandkib al- 
Razzakiyya, in which, while supporting Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
concept of the ‘‘unity of being’’ (wahdat al-wudjid), he 
nevertheless insisted on a full observance of the 
shari‘a, Nizam al-Din’s combination of ma‘kdlat 
scholarship and moderate wudjid: Sufism remained 
the style of the Farangt Mahall family and their 
followers through much of India down to the 20th cen- 
tury. Nizam al-Din’s shrine in Lucknow remains 
celebrated for the solace it can bring the mentally 
disturbed and scholars in difficulty. 
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NIZAM at-MULK, Ast SALI ac-Hasan B. SALT B. 
IsHAK AL-TUsI, the celebrated minister of the 
Saldjukid sultans Alp Arslan [q.v.] and 
Malikshah {q.v.]. According to most authorities, he 
was born on Friday 21 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 408/10 April 
1018, though the 6th/12th century Ta*rikh-i Bayhak of 
Ibn Funduk al-Bayhakti [q.v.], which alone supplies us 
with detailed information about his family, places his 
birth in 410/1019-20. His birth-place was Radkan, a 
village in the neighbourhood of Tis, of which his 
father was revenue agent on behalf of the Ghaznawid 
government. Little is recorded of his early life. The 
Wasdya-yi Kh*adja-yi Nizam al-Mulk, however (for a 
discussion of the credibility of which see JRAS [1931], 
The Sar-gudhasht-i Saiyidnd, etc.), contains several anec- 
dotes of his childhood, and is also responsible for the 
statement that he became a pupil in Nishapir of a 
well-known Shafi‘l doctor Hibat Allah al-Muwaffak. 
On the defeat of Mas‘tid of Ghazna at Dandankan 
[g.v. in Suppl.] in 431/1040, when most of Khurasan 
fell into the hands of the Saldjuks, Nizam al-Mulk’s 
father ‘Ali fled from Tis to Khusrawdjird in his 
native Bayhak, and thence made his way to Ghazna. 
Nizam al-Mulk accompanied him, and whilst in 
Ghazna appears to have obtained a post in a govern- 
ment office. Within three or four years, however, he 
left the Ghaznawid | for the Saldjuk service, first 
attaching himself to Caghri-Beg’s [g.v.] commandant 
in Balkh (which had fallen to a Saldjiikid force in 
432/1040-1), and later, probably about 445/1053-4, 
moving to Caghri’s own headquarters at Marw. It 
seems to have been now, or soon after, that he first 
entered the service of Alp Arslan (then acting as his 
father’s lieutenant in eastern Khurasan) under his 
wazir, Aba ‘Alt Ahmad b. Shadhan. And he so far 
won Alp Arslan’s regard as on Ibn Shadhan’s death 
to be appointed wazir in his stead (then, probably, 
receiving his best-known /akab). During the period 
between the death of Caghri-Beg in 451/1059 and that 
of Tughril-Beg in 455/1063, therefore, Nizam al- 
Mulk had the administration of all Khurasan in his 
hands. 

The fame which he thereby acquired, and the fact 
that by now Alp Arslan was firmly attached to him, 
played a considerable part in prompting Tughril- 
Beg’s wazir al-Kunduri [¢.v.], first, before his 
master’s death, to scheme for the throne to pass to 
Caghri’s youngest son Sulayman, and then, after it, 
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to do his utmost to prevent Alp Arslan’s accession. 
For he calculated that Alp Arslan, on becoming 
sultan, would retain Nizam al-Mulk rather than 
himself in office. In the event, al-Kunduri, who soon 
found himself too weak to oppose Alp Arslan, and 
thereupon sought to retrieve his position by 
acknowledging his claim, was retained in his post on 
the new sultan’s first entry into Rayy. But a month 
later Alp Arslan suddenly dismissed him and handed 
over affairs to Nizam al-Mulk. Al-Kunduri was 
shortly afterwards banished to Marw al-Rudh, where 
ten months later he was beheaded. His execution was 
undoubtedly due to Nizam al-Mulk, whose fears he 
had aroused by appealing for help to Alp Arslan’s 
wife. 

During Alp Arslan’s reign, Nizam al-Mulk accom- 
panied him on all his campaigns and journeys, which 
were almost uninterrupted. He was not present, how- 
ever, at the famous battle of Malazgird [g.v.], having 
been sent ahead with the heavy baggage to Persia. On 
the other hand, he sometimes undertook military 
operations on his own, as in the case of the reduction 
of Istakhr citadel in 459/1067. Whose, his or Alp 
Arslan’s, was the directing mind in matters of policy, 
it is hard to determine. Its main points, however, 
appear to have been the following: first, the employ- 
ment of the large numbers of Tiirkmens that had 
immigrated into Persia as a result of the Saldjak suc- 
cesses, in raids outside the Dar al-Islam and into 
Fatimid territory: hence the apparently strange cir- 
cumstance that Alp Arslan’s first enterprise after his 
accession, despite the precarious condition of the 
empire he had inherited, was a campaign in Georgia 
and Armenia [see aL-KURD]]; secondly, a demonstra- 
tion that the sultan’s force was both irresistible and 
mobile, coupled with clemency and generally with 
reinstatement for all rebels who submitted; thirdly, 
the maintenance of local rulers, Shi‘i as well as Sunni, 
in their positions as vassals of the sultan, together with 
the employment of members of the Saldjaik family as 
provincial governors; fourthly, the obviation of a 
dispute over the succession by the appointment and 
public acknowledgement of Malikshah [q.v.], though 
he was not the sultan’s eldest son, as his heir; and 
lastly the establishment of good relations with the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Ka’im [9.v.], as the sultan’s 
nominal overlord. 

Nizam al-Mulk did not really come into his own 
until after the assassination of Alp Arslan in 465/1072. 
But thenceforward, for the next twenty years, he was 
the real ruler of the Saldjik empire. He succeeded 
from the outset in completely dominating the then 
eighteen-year-old Malikshah, being assisted in this 
purpose by the defeat of Kawurd’s [g.v.] attempt to 
secure the throne for himself (for which service Nizam 
al-Mulk received the title atabeg [g.v.], thus bestowed 
for the first time). Indeed, in one aspect the history of 
the reign resolves itself into repeated attempts by the 
young sultan to assert himself, always in vain. 

Malikshah undertook fewer campaigns and tours 
than his father, the prestige of the Saldjak arms now 
being such that few would risk rebellion, and warlike 
operations being left largely to the  sultan’s 
lieutenants, as they had not been under Alp Arslan. 
Nevertheless, from Isfahan, which had by now 
become the sultan’s normal place of residence, 
Malikshah visited the greater part of his empire 
accompanied by Nizam al-Mulk. 

Policy continued on the same lines under Malik- 
shah as under his father. Nizam al-Mulk, however, 
was notably less tender than Alp Arslan had been to 
insubordinate members of the Saldjik family, 


insisting at the outset on the execution of Kawurd, 
and, later, on the blinding and imprisonment of 
Malikshah’s brother Tekesh. 

He also reversed during the earlier part of 
Malikshah’s reign the conciliatory policy originally 
pursued under Alp Arslan towards the caliph. He had 
been rewarded for the friendly attitude he first 
evinced—which formed a welcome contrast to that of 
al-Kunduri—by the receipt from al-K4?im of two new 
lakabs, viz. Kiwam al-Din and Radi Amir al-Mu?minin 
(the latter believed to be the earliest of this type in the 
case of a wazir); and up to 460/1068, his relations with 
the caliph’s wazir Fakhr al-Dawla Ibn Djahir [see 
DJAHIR, BANU] became more and more cordial; so 
much so, indeed, that al-Ka?im in that year dismissed 
Ibn Djahir, chiefly on account of his too-subservient 
attitude to the Saldjik court. To secure this attitude 
in the caliph’s wazir was, however, the very aim of 
Nizam al-Mulk; and on Fakhr al-Dawla’s dismissal he 
sought to impose a nominee of his own in a certain al- 
Ridhrawari, and subsequently in the latter’s son Aba 
Shudja‘. Al-Kaim, to avoid this, reappointed Fakhr 
al-Dawla, though on condition that his relations with 
the Saldjakids should in future be more correct. In 
fact, they soon grew strained, till Nizadm al-Mulk 
came to attribute any unwelcome event in Baghdad to 
Fakhr al-Dawla’s influence. For many years, matters 
were prevented from coming to a head by the tact of 
Fakhr al-Dawla’s son, ‘Amid al-Dawla [see DJAHIR, 
BANU], who won Nizam al-Mulk’s favour so far as to 
marry in turn two of his daughters, Nafsa and 
Zubayda; but in 471/1078 Nizam al-Mulk demanded 
Fakhr al-Dawla’s dismissal, which the caliph al- 
Muktadi [g.v.] (who had succeeded in 467/1075), was 
obliged to grant. Nizam al-Mulk now hoped to obtain 
the office for his own son Mu?ayyid al-Mulk; but to 
this al-Muktadi would not agree. Henceforward, 
accordingly, his dislike was deflected to al-Muktadi 
himself, and to Abi Shudja‘, his former protégé, 
whom the caliph now created deputy wazir in an effort 
to conciliate him, leaving the vizierate itself unoc- 
cupied till the next year, when he appointed ‘Amid al- 
Dawla. But in 474/1082 Nizam al-Mulk in turn 
demanded the dismissal and banishment of Abia 
Shudja‘, and at the same time composed his quarrel 
with Fakhr al-Dawla, when the latter was sent on a 
mission to Isfahan, concerting with him a plan by 
which Fakhr al-Dawla should watch his interests at 
Baghdad. As a result, al-Muktadi, who gave in with 
a bad grace, lost all confidence in the Bani Djahir, 
and two years later replaced ‘Amid al-Dawla with the 
offensive Aba Shudja‘; whereupon Fakhr al-Dawla 
and ‘Amid al-Dawla fled to the Saldjiikid head- 
quarters. Nizam al-Mulk, on this, vowed vengeance 
on al-Muktadi, and at first seems even to have con- 
templated the abolition of the caliphate (see Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi, Mir°at al-zaman), as a prelude to which he 
commissioned Fakhr al-Dawla to conquer Diyar Bakr 
from the Marwanids [9.v.], the sole remaining Sunni 
tributaries of any consequence. The Marwanids were 
duly ousted by 478/1085, whilst al-Muktadi, on his 
side, showed himself consistently hostile to Nizam al- 
Mulk. But the latter’s feelings towards the caliph were 
in the following year completely transformed as a con- 
sequence of his first visit to Baghdad (for the wedding 
of al-Muktadi to Malikshah’s daughter). The caliph 
received him very graciously; and thenceforward he 
became a champion of the caliphate in face of the 
enmity which developed between al-Muktadi and 
Malikshah as a result of the marriage. 

The celebrity of Nizam al-Mulk is really due to the 
fact that he was in all but name a monarch, and ruled 
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his empire with striking success. It was not his aim to 
innovate. On the contrary, it was to model the new 
state as closely as possible on that of the Ghaznawids, 
in which he had been born and brought up. His posi- 
tion was similar to that of his forerunners, the Bar- 
makids [see BARAMIKA], and the notable Buyid wazir, 
the Sahib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad [g.v.]. All three may be 
said to have represented the old Persian civilisation 
(progressively Islamicised, of course) in the face of a 
rise to empire of barbarian conquerors, Arab, 
Daylami and now Tiirkmen. The monarchs were in 
each case equalled, if not surpassed, by their wazirs, 
and most of all in the case of Nizam al-Mulk. For with 
him the invaders aspired to an emperor’s position 
whilst still quite unacclimatised to their new habitat, 
so that his superiority in culture was the more marked 
(cf. Barthold, Turkestan, 308). But in revenge, the 
Saldjiiks’ lack of acclimatisation stood in the way of a 
complete realisation by Nizam al-Mulk of the now 
traditional Perso-Muslim state. Hence the lamenta- 
tions that recur in the Siydsat-nama. 

The Stydsat-ndma or Siyar al-muluk, written by Nizam 
al-Mulk in 484/1091 with the addition of eleven 
chapters in the following year, is in a sense a survey 
of what he had failed to accomplish. It scarcely 
touches upon the organisation of the diwdn, for 
instance, partly, it is true, because the book was 
intended as a monarch’s primer, but also because 
Nizam al-Mulk, having absolute control of the diwan, 
as opposed to the dargah (cf. again Barthold, 227), had 
succeeded with the assistance of his two principal 
coadjutors, the mustawft Sharaf al-Mulk and the 
munshi Kamal al-Dawla, in exactly modelling this, his 
special department, on traditional lines. Of the dargah, 
on the other hand, Nizam al-Mulk complains that the 
sultans failed to maintain a sufficient majesty. They 
were neither magnificent (though he approves their 
daily free provision of food), formal, nor awe- 
inspiring enough. At their court, accordingly, the 
formerly important offices of hadjtb, wakil and amir-i 
haras had declined in prestige. Nor, as had his model 
potentates, would they maintain a sound intelligence 
or barid [q.v.] service, whereby corruption might be 
revealed and rebellion forestalled. The Stydsat-nama 
consists in all of fifty chapters of advice illustrated by 
historical anecdotes. The last eleven chapters, added 
shortly before the wazir’s assassination, deal with 
dangers that threatened the empire at the time of 
writing, in particular from the IsmA‘ilis (on the work, 
see Bibl., 3). 

Nizam al-Mulk’s situation resembled that of the 
Buyid administrators in another respect. He was 
faced, as they had been, with the problem of suppor- 
ting a largely tribal army, and solved it likewise by a 
partial abandonment of the traditional tax-farming 
system of revenue collection for that of the zkia‘ or fief 
[g.v.], whereby military commanders supported 
themselves and their troops on the yield of lands allot- 
ted to them. Since in the decay of the ‘Abbasid power 
provincial amirs had tended to assume the originally 
distinct and profitable office of ‘amil, the way for this 
development had been paved. The Buyids had later 
attempted to restore the older system; but the 
establishment of numerous local minor dynasties had 
favoured the new. Nizam al-Mulk now systematised it 
in the larger field open to him. In the Siyasat-nama he 
insists, however, on the necessity of limiting the rights 
of fief-holders to the collection of fixed dues, and of 
setting a short time-limit to their tenures (see on this 
subject, Becker, Steuerpacht und Lehnswesen, in Isl., v 
[1914], 81-92, and iKTA‘). 

In the absence of the intelligence service he desired, 


Nizam al-Mulk contrived to intimidate potential 
rebels and suppress local tyranny by a judicious 
display of the might and mobility of the Saldjikid 
arms. He also insisted on the periodical appearance at 
court of local dynasts such as the Mazyadids [g.v.] and 
‘Ukaylids [g.v.], and proclaimed the  sultan’s 
accessibility to appeals for the redress of wrongs by 
means of notices circulated throughout the empire 
and exposed in public places (see al-Mafarrukhi, 
Mahasin-i Isfahan). He also gained the powerful sup- 
port of the ‘ulama?, especially those of the Shafi 
school, of which he was an ardent champion, by the 
institution of innumerable pious foundations, in par- 
ticular of madrasas, the most celebrated being the 
Nizamiyya of Baghdad (opened 459/1067), the 
earliest west of Khurasan (see below), by the general 
abolition of mukds (taxes unsanctioned by the shari‘a) 
in 479/1086-7; and by undertaking extensive public 
works, particularly in connection with the hadjdj. 
After the Hidjaz had returned from Fatimid to 
‘Abbasid allegiance in 468/1076, he exerted himself to 
make the ‘Irak road safe from brigandage for 
pilgrims, as well as to diminish their expenses; and 
from the next year until that of his death, the journey 
was accomplished without mishap. It was not until the 
second half of Malikshah’s reign that the full effects of 
Nizam al-Mulk’s achievement made themselves felt. 
By 476/1083-4, however, such were the unwonted 
security of the roads and the low cost of living that 
reference is made to them in the annals. 

Nizam al-Mulk was naturally much sought after as 
a patron. The poet Mutizzi [q.v.] accuses him of 
having ‘‘no great opinion of poetry because he had no 
skill in it’, and of paying ‘‘no attention to anyone but 
religious leaders and mystics’’ (see Nizami ‘Arddi 
Samarkandi, Cahér makala, tr. Browne, 46). But 
though his charity, which was profuse (see for exam- 
ple, al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘tyya, iii, 41), went in 
large measure to men of religion—among them the 
most notable objects of his patronage being Abi Ishak 
al-Shirazi (q.v.] and Aba Hamid al-Ghazali [q.v.]—, 
he was clearly a lavish patron also of poets, as is 
attested by the Dumyat al-kasr of al-Bakharzi (q.v.], the 
greater part of which is devoted to his panegyrists. In 
another sphere, the inauguration of the Djalali calen- 
dar [g.v.] in 466/1074 was probably due to his 
encouragement, since at this time his ascendancy over 
Malikshah was at its most complete. 

Nizam al-Mulk’s name is especially associated with 
the founding of a series of colleges whose ethos and 
teachings were closely connected with the Ash‘ari 
kalam and the Shafi‘l legal school, of which the vizier 
himself was an adherent. His reasons for the setting- 
up of a chain of madrasas in the main cities of ‘Irak, 
al-Djazira and Persia (and especially in his home pro- 
vince of Khurasan) [see MADRASA. I. 4] are not 
entirely clear. But in the context of the age, with its 
reaction against Mut‘tazilism in philosophy and 
dialectics and against political Shi‘ism as manifested 
in the preceding Bayid and north Syrian amirates and 
the still-powerful Fatimid caliphate in Egypt and 
southern Syria, it seems possible that he aimed at 
training a body of reliable, Sunni-oriented secretaries 
and officials who would run the Great Saldjak empire 
when Nizam al-Mulk had moulded it along the right 
lines and thus further the progress of the Sunni 
political and intellectual revival. In his patronage of 
such institutions as these colleges, he was by no means 
an innovator, for the Sunni madrasa-building move- 
ment had been under way since the later part of the 
4th/10th century, and other leading figures in the 
Saldjik state were equally active in founding and 
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endowing madrasas and associated institutions like 
hostels for students, such as the Hanafi official of Alp 
Arslan’s, the mustawft Abt Sa‘d, who built a madrasa 
attached to the shrine of Abi Hanifa in Baghdad, and 
Nizam al-Mulk’s enemy at the court of Malikshah, 
the mustawft Tadj al-Mulk Abu ’I-Ghana?im (d. 
485/1093), founder of the Tadjiyya college there (see 
G. Makdisi, Muslim institutions of learning in eleventh- 
century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv [1961], 1-56; C.E. 
Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 70-4). Nizam al- 
Mulk may have intended to give an impetus to the 
spread of his own Ash‘ari and Shafi‘'i views (although, 
in fact, the Baghdad Nizamiyya, where the great Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali had taught, declined in the 
6th/12th century, when the Hanbali institutions of 
learning there showed greater vitality), but it seems 
reasonable to impute to him a wider vision of a Sunni 
political, cultural and intellectual revival in the central 
and eastern lands of Islam, in which his own colleges 
would play a contributory role. 

For the first seven years of Malikshah’s reign, 
Nizam al-Mulk’s_ authority went altogether 
unchallenged. In 472/1079-80, however, two Turkish 
officers of the court instigated Malikshah into killing a 
protégé of the wazir,; and in 473/1080-1, again, the 
sultan insisted on disbanding a contingent of Arme- 
nian mercenaries against Nizam al-Mulk’s advice. 
Malikshah now began to hope, indeed, for the over- 
throw of his mentor, showing extraordinary favour to 
officials such as Ibn Bahmanyar and, later, Sayyid al- 
Ru?asa Ibn Kamil al-Mulk, who were bold enough 
to criticise him. Ibn Bahmanyar went so far as to 
attempt the wazir’s assassination (also in 473), 
whereas Sayyid al-Ru?asa’ contented himself with 
words. But in each case, Nizam al-Mulk was warned; 
and the culprits were blinded. In the case of Ibn 
Bahmanyar, in whose guilt a court jester named 
Dja‘farak was also implicated, Malikshah retaliated 
by contriving the murder of Nizam al-Mulk’s eldest 
son Djamal al-Mulk, who had taken Dja‘farak’s 
execution into his own hands (475/1082). After the fall 
of Sayyid al-Ru’asa? in 476/1083-4, however, the 
sultan left plotting till, some years later, a new 
favourite, Tadj al-Mulk, caught his fancy. 

All went well with Nizam al-Mulk till 483/1090-1. 
In that year, however, occurred the first serious 
challenge to the Saldjikid power, when Basra was 
sacked by a force of Karmatians [see KARMATI]; and 
almost simultaneously their co-sectary the Assassin 
leader al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah (gq. v.] obtained posses- 
sion of the fortress of Alamut [q.v.], from which 
repeated attacks failed to dislodge him. Meanwhile, 
moreover, an awkward problem had arisen over the 
succession to the sultanate, on account of the death in 
turn of Malikshah’s two eldest sons, Dawud (474/ 
1082) and Ahmad (481/1088). These sons had both 
been children of the Karakhanid princess Terken 
Khfatin (see Rashid al-Din, Djami al-tawarikh), who 
had borne the sultan a third son, Mahmid, in 
480/1087. She was eager for Mahmid to be formally 
declared heir. Nizam al-Mulk, however, was in 
favour of Barkiyarak [q.v.], Malikshah’s eldest sur- 
viving son by a Saldjik princess. Hence Terken 
Khatin became his bitter enemy, and joined with 
Tadj al-Mulk, who was in her service, in instigating 
Malikshah against the wazir. 

Tadj al-Mulk accused Nizam al-Mulk to the sultan, 
who by this time was in any case incensed with the 
wazir’s champienship of al-Muktadi, of extravagant 
expenditure on the army and of nepotism; and 
Malikshah’s wrath was finally inflamed beyond bear- 
ing by an unguarded reply made by Nizam al-Mulk 


to a formal accusation of these practices. But even so, 
he did not dare to dismiss him. (The earliest historian 
to assert that he was dismissed is Rashid al-Din Fadl 
Allah, who appears to have misunderstood the pur- 
port of some verses by al-Nahhas quoted in the Rahat 
al-sudir of Rawandi, and really composed after the 
wazir’s death.) 

Nizam al-Mulk was assassinated on 10 Ramadan 
485/14 October 1092 near Sihna, between Kanguwar 
and Bisutiin, as the court was on its way from Isfahan 
to Baghdad. His murderer, who was disguised as a 
Safi, was immediately killed, but is generally thought 
to have been an emissary of al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah. 
Contemporaries, however, seem to have put the 
murder down to Malikshah, who died suddenly less 
than a month later, and to Tadj al-Mulk, whom 
Nizam al-Mulk’s retainers duly tracked down and 
killed within a year. Rashid al-Din combines the two 
theories, stating that the wazir’s enemies at court con- 
certed it with the Assassins. The truth is therefore 
uncertain; but as Rashid al-Din is one of the earliest 


historians to whom the Assassin records were 
available, his account would seem to deserve 
attention. 


The extraordinary influence of Nizam al-Mulk is 
attested by the part played in affairs after his death by 
his relatives, despite the fact that only two appeared to 
have displayed much ability. For the next sixty years, 
except for a gap between 517/1123 and 528/1134, 
members of his family held office under princes of the 
Saldjikid house. 

Of Nizam al-Mulk’s family, Diya? al-Mulk is 
remarkable as being his son by a Georgian princess, 
either the daughter or the niece of Bagrat I, formerly 
married, or at least betrothed, to Alp Arslan, after the 
campaign of 456/1064. 

See further, on the sons and descendants of Nizim 
al-Mulk in the 6th/12th century, NIZAMIYYa. 
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(H. Bowen-[C.E. Boswortn]) 

NIZAM at-MULK Gin Kiuié Kuan, Kamar at- 
pin, founder of the Indian Muslim state of 
Haydarabad in the early 12th/18th century and a 
dominant figure in the military affairs of the decaying 
Mughal empire from his appointment as governor of 
the Deccan by the Emperor Farrukh-siyar [g.v.]} till 
his death in 1161/1748. In the early years of his gover- 
norship he was the deadly foe of his rivals for influence 
in the empire, the Barha Sayyids [g.v. in Suppl.], and 
after his victory over them at Shakarkhelda in 
1137/1724, virtually independent ruler in 
Haydarabad with the additional title of Asaf Djah. 
For further details, see HAYDARABAD, b. HAYDARABAD 
STATE, and MUHAMMAD SHAH B. DJAHAN SHAH. 

Bibliography: T.W. Haig (ed.), The Cambridge 

hist. of India, iv, The Mughul period, 331, 336, 341-3, 

346-50, 377 ff., and see the bibls. to the articles 

mentioned above. (Ep.) 

NIZAM-SHAHI (i.e. Llci-yi Nizam-shahi ‘‘ambas- 
sador of the Nizam-Shah”’ of the Dakhan), a Persian 
historian whose real name was Kh’irshah b. 
Kubad al-Husayni. Born in Persian ‘Irak, he entered 
the service of Sultan Burhan [see nizAM-sHAnis]. The 
latter being converted to the Shi‘a, sent Kh*tirshah 
as ambassador to Tahmasp Shah Safawi. Reaching 
Rayy in Radjab 952/September 1545, he accom- 
panied the Shah to Georgia and Shirwan during the 
campaign of 953/1546 against Alkas Mirza. He stayed 
in Persia till 971/1563, perhaps with occasional 
breaks. He died at Golkonda on 25 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
972/24 June 1565. 

Khirshah’s chief work is the Tarikh-« Ici-yi 
Nizam-shah, a general history from the time of Adam 
based on such sources as al-Tabari, al-Baydawi, 
Ta°rikh-t guzida, Zafar-ndma, Habib al-siyar, the 
“Memoirs of Shah-Tahmasp’’, etc. The book is 
divided into a preface and seven makala, each of which 
is again divided into several guftar. The most impor- 
tant part of this work is that which refers to the reign 
of Tahmasp Shah (in the Brit. Mus. ms. Or. 153, 
written tn 972/1565, the events come down to 
969/1561-2) and to the local dynasties of the Caspian 
provinces: Mazandaran, Gilan, Shirwan. The two 
manuscripts in the British Museum show differences 
in their contents: Add. 23,513 (written in 1095/1684) 
has passages added by some continuator and taken 
from the Dythan-dré of Ahmad b. Muhammad Ghaf- 
fari. The later additions of Or. 153 come down as late 
as 1200/1786. 

According to Firishta, ‘‘Shah Kh“ trshah’’, during 
the reign of Ibrahim Kutb-Shah of the Deccan (957- 
988/1550-80) also wrote a history of the Kutb-Shahis 
{q.v.]. It is difficult to reconcile this with a continuous 
stay in Persia from 952 to 971. 
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NIZAM SHAHIS, one of five Deccani 
dynasties, with its capital at Ahmadnagar (q.v.] 
which emerged in South India as the Bahmani {g.v.] 
kingdom disintegrated. The chroniclers of the Nizam 
Shahis emphasise territorial and power disputes and 
religious (and possibly racial) tensions. The history of 
the dynasty splits into four periods. Under the first 
four rulers, 895-994/1490-1586, there was the 
vigorous establishment of the kingdom. Under the 
five rulers from 994-1008/1586-1600, there was inten- 
sive internal dissension. The period from 1008- 
35/1600-26, although with Nizam Shahi rulers on the 
throne, was dominated by a Habashi (of black African 
origins) prime minister who restored much of the 
kingdom’s economic and political viability. By 
1041/1632 the state was destroyed, with formal 
dispersal of the territories of the Ahmadnagar 
kingdom occurring in 1046/1636. 

The founder of the dynasty, later known as Ahmad 
Nizam Shah Bahri, was the son of a high official in the 
Bahmani court. He held various posts under the 
Bahmanis and in 895/1490 he declared independence 
from them and consolidated the areas in northern and 
western Maharashtra under his rule as Ahmad Nizam 
Shah. Under the first four rulers (Ahmad, 895- 
915/1490-1510; Burhan I, 915-60/1510-53; Husayn I, 
961-72/1554-65; and Murtada I, 972-97/1565-88) the 
kingdom prospered despite military skirmishing with 
neighbouring Islamic successor states, with the Hindu 
state of Vidjayanagar, and with the first Mughal 
incursions in the 990s/1580s. Burhan I converted to 
Shi‘ism, the choice reflecting to some extent the 
underlying tension between those considered natives 
(deshis) and those considered outsiders (pardeshis). 
Potentially, there were racial implications as well. 
Many of the foreigners were generally fairer than the 
Deccanis, but there were many Habashi officers in the 
court and the exact causes for the continuous realign- 
ment of loyalties are rarely clear. 

Militarily, the high point of this period came in 
Djumada II 972/January 1565. The six major Dec- 
cani states aligned and realigned themselves attemp- 
ting to extend their boundaries. In the early 1560s, 
the armies of Vidjayanagar became particularly 
rapacious and the Islamic kingdoms reached an 
accommodation. The major armies gathered in 
Talikota to organise an assault on the Vidjayanagar 
forces and also, apparently, for a certain amount of 
pre-battle carousing. In Djumada II 972/January 
1565 the forces marched out of Talikota and moved 
against the enemy, decisively defeating them and put- 
ting an end to that kingdom. 

The rapid turnover in Nizam Shahi rulers from 
996/1588 to 1008/1600 reflects the dissension and tur- 
moil in the higher ranks of the Ahmadnagar court. 
Husayn II, a parricide, ruled during 997-8/1588-9. 
He was succeeded by a paternal cousin, Isma‘ll, who 
ruled in 998-9/1589-91. Isma‘il was succeeded by his 
own father, Burhan II, 999-1003/1591-5, who had 
been a member of the Mughal court for some years 
but, having manoeuvred his way on to the Nizim 
Shahi throne, had to deal with serious Mughal forays 
into the Deccan. Burhan II was succeeded by his son 
and Isma‘il’s brother, Ibrahim, for four months in 
1003/1595. Rival leaders put forth different can- 
didates for the throne, and Bahadur, son of Ibrahim 
and strongly backed by Cand Bibi, was finally 
declared ruler only to be captured and imprisoned by 
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the Mughals after the fall of Ahmadnagar in Safar 
1009/August 1600. 

Cand Bibi was a daughter of Husayn I and, as part 
of unending Deccani negotiations and realignments, 
had been married to SAN ‘Adil Shah of Bidjapur 
{q.v.]. After his assassination in 1580, she was regent 
to their young son, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II. Later in 
the 1580s and in the early 1590s, Cand Bibi went back 
and forth between Bidjaptr and Ahmadnagar as a sort 
of ‘‘emissary for safe keeping’’, as various leaders 
struck different bargains. After Burhan IT was shot in 
1003/1595, she was among those leaders who sup- 
ported his grandson Bahadur to succeed him. By 
December of that year, the Mughals (led by Akbar’s 
son Murad [g.v.], who died in Shawwal 1007/May 
1599 in the Deccan), who had been skirmishing, 
raiding, and attempting to seize territory in the Dec- 
can, began the siege of Ahmadnagar. In Djumada II 
1004/February 1596 they successfully mined one of 
the walls of the fort, and Cand Bibi valiantly led the 
rebuilding of that wall. She emerged with enough 
stature to unite some of the feuding Ahmadnagar 
leaders and became a local heroine. In March, the 
occupants of the fort sued for peace and the Mughals 
withdrew. 

In 1007/1599 the Mughals took Burhanpdr in 
Berar {g. vv.] which then served as their base of opera- 
tions for attacking the Deccani states. The following 
year, accompanied by Akbar, the Mughals again set 
siege to Ahmadnagar, this time led by his son Daniyal 
(died in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 1012/April 1604 in the Dec- 
can). In the town and fort of Anmadnagar, the inter- 
nal feuding had reached such a pitch that one faction 
accused Cand Bibi of planning to betray the Nizam 
Shahi forces and incited a mob which killed her. In 
Safar 1009/August 1600 the Mughals took 
Ahmadnagar. 

The third period of Nizam Shahi history was 
dominated by Malik ‘Anbar [q.v.], an Abyssinian 
slave who was a soldier in the Nizam Shahi armies, 
then went to Bidj4par as a soldier, and finally 
returned to Ahmadnagar in the 1590s. He fought for 
the Nizam Shahis against the Mughals and oversaw 
the installation of the first two of the last three rulers, 
Murtada IT (1008-19/1600-10) and Burhan III (1019- 
41/1610-32), followed by Husayn ITI (1041-2/1632-3). 

The bickering and skirmishing continued in the 
Deccan, and Malik ‘Anbar, an able general and 
politician, carved out larger territories for the Nizam 
Shahis. He formed new alliances, embracing Hindu 
leaders who were later to become leaders of the 
Maratha (q.v.] forces. With these leaders, more effec- 
tive ways of waging war were developed, and swift 
moving, mounted soldiers of the Nizam Shahi armies 
would quickly attack the Mughal forces and then 
retreat into the hills and prepare for the next swift 
attack and retreat. Dissension among the sons of 
Djahangir pervaded the Mughal court, which was 
also embroiled in power and territorial disputes, and 
helped to frustrate repeated Mughal attempts to 
occupy the Deccan. In the meantime, Malik ‘Anbar 
embarked on a major land reform, similar to that 
done by Radja Todar Mall {g.v.] for Akbar. In 
1025/1616 the Mughals put Ahmadnagar under siege 
yet again. In the end, Djahangir’s son Khurram was 
victorious and received the title Shah-Djahan. Malik 
‘Anbar’s administration and generalship continued, 
as did Mughal inability to secure the Deccan. 

In Sha‘ban 1035/May 1626 Malik ‘Anbar died at 
the age of 80. In Muharram 1036/October 1626 in 
Burhanpir, Parwis, heir apparent to the Mughal 
throne and in charge of the Mughal forces trying to 


invade the Deccan, died. A year later, Djahangir 
died, and was succeeded by his only living son, Shah- 
Djahan. In 1039/1630 Shah-Djahan returned to 
Burhanpar in a re-attempt at conquering the Deccan. 
Malik ‘Anbar had been followed in office by his son 
Fath Khan, who was a schemer rather than a leader 
and administrator, although he was finally 
imprisoned by the inept Burhan III. The cohesiveness 
of the state began to disintegrate, hastened by a terri- 
ble famine in the Deccan and Gudjarat during 1039- 
41/1630-2. Shah-Djahan worked on bribing and 
suborning the leaders of the Nizam Shahi factions. In 
1038/1629, partially as a result of Mughal tactics, 
Burhan III attempted to murder a group of Maratha 
leaders, driving several factions from his court to that 
of the Mughals. 

At Burhanpir in Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 1040/June 1631, 
however, Shah-Djahan’s wife died in childbirth 
(having already borne eight sons and six daughters for 
him). Shah-Djahan ultimately returned to the north 
to plan and oversee the building of the Taj Mahall 
[g.v.] among other matters. Burhan III brought Fath 
Khan back into power but, in 1041/1632, the latter 
poisoned the sultan and tried to put Husayn Nizam 
Shah III on the throne. It was, in effect, the end of the 
dynasty. The following year, Fath Khan had schemed 
himself into such a hopeless position that he took 
Husayn III to Agra to petition Shah-Djahan for help. 
In Rabi‘ I 1043/September 1633 Fath Khan’s lands 
were restored to him and Husayn III was imprisoned. 

In the Deccan, warring factions continued to fight. 
Shahdji Bhonslé attempted to install a puppet, Mur- 
tada Nizam Shah III, but was not successful. In 
1045/1636 Shah-Djahan reached an agreement with 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah which divided the Nizam Shahi 
territories between the two of them and specified that 
Shahdji Bh6énslé was not to enter the court of either of 
them until he surrendered the territories which he still 
held. Shahdji’s son, Shivadji, was the creator of the 
Maratha confederacy, the armies of which, in 1761, 
attacked Shah-Djahan’s descendants on the plain of 
Panipat [q.v.], north of Dihli. 

During the years that Ahmadnagar (founded in 
899/1494) was the Nizam Shahi capital, it was (like 
Golkonda {q.v.] under the Kutb Shahis and Bidjapiir 
under the ‘Adil Shahis) a centre not only for soldiers 
but also for travellers, traders, artisans, craftsmen, 
painters, writers, scholars, holy men, architects, 
builders and those dissatisfied with their lot in other 
places in South Asia, Persia and the Middle East and 
beyond. European travellers and traders visited the 
Nizam Shahi court. On the west coast, there was 
fierce competition among the Nizam Shahis, the ‘Adil 
Shahis, the rulers of Vidjayanagar, and other groups 
(including pirates) for the trade increasingly 
dominated by the Portuguese. For the Deccani rulers, 
the most important item in this trade was horses and 
the rulers of Vidjayanagar (until 972/1565) reputedly 
paid the full price assessed at embarkation for every 
horse delivered to them whether alive or dead. 

The Nizam Shahis and many of their high officials 
commissioned palaces, mosques, gardens, tanks, 
canals, bath houses, hospices, hospitals, tombs, etc., 
the remains of many of which are still extant. The 
early rulers and nobility commissioned many canals 
as well as palaces/pleasure houses/gardens. Indeed, a 
tomb near the impressive tomb of Ahmad I is reputed 
to mark the burial site of the elephant which captured 
the ruler of Vidjayanagar in 1565. The most famous 
Nizam Shahi architect and builder was Salabat Khan 
II, an official under Murtada I and Husayn II. He not 
only extended the system of canals and tanks, but 
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rebuilt the Farah Bakhsh Gardens. His own tomb is 
outside the city on a hill; unlike other tombs of the 
period, it is an extremely tall building with stairs to 
the top. It is said he wished to make it even higher so 
that he could see as far as Dawlatabad [9.».]. 

There was an interest in literature and painting as 
well; an illustrated Ta‘if-i Husayn Shahi (ca. 972-6/ca. 
1565-9) survives at the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka 
Mandala in Poona and a portrait of Burhan II is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. Some other 
miniatures have been attributed to the Nizam Shahi 
court and a few artists in the Mughal court came from 
the Nizam Shahi one. Unfortunately, the wars with 
the Mughals and subsequently with the Marathas led 
to the despoiling and destruction of the libraries that 
contained the volumes of literature and science, many 
no doubt illustrated, that must have been in Nizam 
Shahi mosques, schools, and homes. 

Bibliography: Firishta; Sayyid ‘Ali Tabataba’y, 
Burhan-i ma?athir (tr. and abridged T. Wolseley 
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NIZAM-I DJEDID (t.), literally, ‘‘new system, 

re-organisation’, the new military units created by 
the Ottoman sultan Selim III (1203-22/1789-1807 

.v.]). 

i a Treaty of Sistova between the Ottoman 
Empire and Austria (August 1791) and that of Jassy 
between the Empire and Russia (January 1792) 
meant that Turkey had to recognise the loss of the 
Crimea and the fact of Russian control over much of 
the Black Sea, although Austria withdrew from its 
conquests in Serbia, Bosnia and the Danube Prin- 
cipalities. Moreover, the European powers were 
shortly to become increasingly pre-occupied with the 
threats posed to them by the extension of the French 
Revolutionary spirit and its ideas within Europe. 
Turkey thus had a breathing-space within which 
Selim III could reorganise affairs in his remaining 
dominions and prepare against further threats to 
Turkey’s territorial integrity. Above all, the sultan 
and his reform-minded advisers realised now that 
military and naval reforms were vital, although it was 
still hoped to reform and improve the existing military 
forces of the feudal cavalry, the Sipahis, and the 
Janissaries, and the root-and-branch reform measures 
necessary to save the empire could not yet be con- 
templated and were probably not yet envisaged in the 
minds of contemporaries. 

Selim’s efforts to improve the fighting efficiency 
and to reduce the bloated numbers of the traditional 
types of forces were not very successful, but reform 
was more successful in the newer, more technical 
arms: the artillery, the mortar-throwers, the mine- 
layers and sappers, the gun transport corps, etc., 
where younger officers trained by Baron de Tott two 
or three decades before and, after 1794, by further 
French advisers, made these corps the most efficient 
part of the Ottoman army. 

However, the sultan decided that the only way for- 
ward in regard to the fighting forces themselves, sc. 
the cavalry and infantry, was to inaugurate a new 
infantry force parallel to, but entirely separate from, 
the older forces, so as not to alarm the latter unduly. 
Hence in 1793 Selim created his ‘‘New Order’’, the 
Nizam-t Dyedid, to be a corps of troops properly trained 
in the European manner, with European-type 
discipline and with modern weapons. To finance these 
and other reforms, he initiated a special fund, the 
““New Revenue’, Irad-? Dyedid, from taxes on brandy, 
tobaccoo, coffee, silk, wool, sheep and the yields from 





the fiefs of timar-holders in Anatolia who had 
neglected their duties in war and were therefore 
deprived of their fiefs. 

The Nizam-t Djedid was originally a volunteer body, 
and was originally formed from various nationalities, 
including Austrian and Russian deserters who had 
fled to Turkish territory during the 1787-92 war with 
Austria and Russia, hence at first it enjoyed little 
prestige amongst the Turks themselves. But by 1800 
it comprised three regiments, with barracks well- 
removed from proximity to the older troops, at 
Lewend Ciftlik to the north of Istanbul and at 
Uskiidar, and by July 1801 its strength had reached 
27 officers and 9,263 men. After 1802, a system of 
conscription was introduced into Anatolia, although 
the greater power of local magnates in Rumelia 
prevented its extension to the Balkans. Hence by the 
end of 1806 the Nizam-r Djedid comprised 1,590 
officers and 22,685 men, roughly half of them sta- 
tioned in Anatolia and half in Istanbul. A large con- 
tingent of the new troops helped in the successful 
defence of Acre in Palestine led by Ahmed Djezzar 
Pasha (see AL-DJAZZAR PASHA, AHMAD, in Suppl.]} 
against the attacks of Bonaparte during March-May 
1799. The sultan employed foreign officers and 
advisers, mainly from England, Sweden and Spain, to 
train the soldiers and to oversee the management of 
arsenals, ship-building yards and fortifications. 
Extensive barracks and ammunition depots were 
built. The ‘‘New Revenue’’ earmarked for military 
purposes and supplying the necessary funds, 
amounted by 1797-8 to 60,000 purses, i.e. 48 million 
francs (see Djewdet, Ta°rikh, viii, 139-40). 

Internal difficulties, and, especially, the increasing 
number of opponents of reform, prevented the sultan 
from completely realising his plans. In 1805-6 Selim 
established a new Nizam-i Djedid corps at Edirne, with 
men to be recruited for it from the Balkans by con- 
scription. But the power of local magnates there and 
the influence of the conservatives in the capital, 
including the Janissaries and the ‘ulama>, forced him 
to retreat from his design. A revolt against the sultan 
of Janissary auxiliaries (yamaks) broke out in May 
1807; Selim yielded to pressure from his enemies and 
disbanded the Nizam-1 Dyedid before his enforced 
abdication, and Nizam- Djedid officers and men were 
hunted down and slaughtered in the general reign of 
terror. Under the new sultan, Mustafa IV [q.v.], an 
attempt was made in 1808 by the ser ‘asker Mustafa 
Pasha Bayrakdar [q.v.] secretly to reconstitute the 
Nizam-t¢ Djedid under the new designation of Nizaml? 
‘Asker, with the Austrian renegade Silleyman Agha, 
who had previously commanded the corps stationed at 
Lewend Ciftlik, charged with this task, but without 
success (see Zinkeisen, GOR, vii, 552-3). 

It was only after the murder of the imprisoned 
former sultan Selim and the overthrow of the feeble 
puppet Mustafa in favour of Mahmid II {¢.v.], son of 
Selim’s predecessor ‘Abd al-Hamid I [g. v.}, that more 
successful and more lasting measures in the direction 
of modernising the Ottoman Empire, its administra- 
tion and armed forces, could eventually be embarked 
upon. For by then it had become clear that the 
previous Nizam-t Djedid had represented merely a 
tinkering with an old system which was incapable of 
being transformed into a modern one; a totally new 
Start was necessary. 
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1 cedid, Ankara 1946; S.J. Shaw, The origins of 
Ottoman military reform, in Jnal. of Modern History, 
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army corps under Sultan Selim III, in Isl., xl (1965), 
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TOAr F. Basincer-[C.E. Boswortu]) 
NIZAMI ‘ARUDI SAMARKANDI, Anmap Bs. 
Umar B. SALI, took the takhallus of Nizami and the 
honorific Nadjm al-Din (or Nizam al-Din); he was 
usually called ‘Aridi (the ‘‘prosodist’’) to distinguish 
him from other Nizamis (particularly the great 
Nizami of Gandja [q.v.], cf. the anecdote quoted by 
E.G. Browne, Lit. hist. of Pers., ii, 339). According to 
Browne, Nizami is one of the most interesting and 
remarkable Persian writers of prose: ‘‘one of those 
who throw most light on the intimate life of Persian 
and Central Asian Courts in the twelfth century of our 
era’’. He was a court poet who served faithfully the 
Ghirid [q.v.] princes for 45 years (he would thus be 
born at the end of the 5th/11th century), according to 
what he tells us at the beginning of the Cahar makala, 
the only work by him that has come down to us. His 
verse has been lost, at least except for fragments; 
Dawlatshah (ed. Browne, 60-1) only gives one couplet 
which does not seem to be by him. ‘Awfi (Lubab, ed. 
Browne, 207-8) quotes five poetical fragments (mostly 
occasional pieces) and adds that Nizami composed 
several mathnawi, the titles of which have not survived. 
The only biographical information we possess about 
Nizami comes from himself. In 504/1110-11 he was in 
Samarkand collecting traditions relating to the poet 
Ridaki (Cahar makala, text, 33); in 506/1112-13 he 
met ‘Umar Khayyam in Balkh (cbid., 63) and three 
years later he was living in Harat (ibid., 44); in the 
following year (510/1116-17), finding himself in 
poverty in Nishapur (:did., 9), he went to Tis in the 
hope of gaining the favour of the Saldjik Sultan San- 
djar [9.v.] who was encamped outside the town (40-1); 
in Tus he visited the tomb of Firdawsi (51) and col- 
lected information about him which he put in his book 
(47-8). Encouraged by Mu‘izzi [g.v.], Sandjar’s poet- 
laureate, he succeeded in attracting the prince’s atten- 
tion; his fame and fortune probably date from this 
time; in 512/1118-19 we find him again at Nishapur 
(69); and again in 514/1120-1 when he heard from the 
lips of Mu‘izzi an anecdote about Mahmid and Fir- 
dawsi (50-51); in 530/1136 he returned to this town 
and visited the tomb of Khayyam (63); and in 
547/1152 he fled into hiding after the defeat of the 
Ghurid army by Sandjar near Harat (87). His ‘“‘Four 
Discourses’’ (Cahar makala) were probably written in 
551/1156. For the remainder of his life we have no 
data. There is reason to believe he practised medicine 
and astrology (cf. text, 65, 87). As to his poetry, in 
spite of the satisfaction he expresses with it, it is not 
of the first rank, to judge by the fragments that sur- 
vive; in any case, it was very inferior to his prose, 
which Browne says is almost unequalled in Persian. 
The Cahar makala consists of four discourses, each of 
which deals with one of the classes of men whom the 
author regards as indispensable in the service of kings: 
secretaries, poets, astrologers and physicians. Each 
discourse begins with general considerations, which 
are followed by anecdotes, often from the writer’s per- 
sonal experience. The number of these anecdotes, 
which form the most interesting and valuable part of 
the book, is about forty; some give valuable informa- 


tion on the literary and scientific state of Persia. We 
may say that the ‘‘Four Discourses’’ (especially the 
second) and ‘Awfi’s Lubab are the two old works 
which deal systematically with Persian poetry. 
Dawlatshah made a great deal of use of it (cf. Browne, 
Sources of Dawlatshah, in JRAS [1899], 37-69). We may 
specially point out that it is to Nizami that we owe the 
earliest notice of Firdawsi and the only contemporary 
reference to Khayyam. On the other hand, we must 
point out the historical inaccuracy of certain passages, 
even in the case of events in which Nizami claims to 
have taken part. His book is mentioned or quoted by 
‘Awfi (Lubab), Ibn Isfandiyar (Hist. of Tabaristan), 
Mustawfi Kazwini ( Tarikh-i guzida), Djamit (Silsilat al- 
dhahab), Ghaffari (Nigaristan). Hadjdji Khalifa speaks 
of a Magimi al-nawadir which he thinks is different 
from the Cahar makala; but Mirza Muhammad Kaz- 
wint has shown that this is another title of the same 
book. 
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tr. by E.G. Browne, Pers. text, 1910, English tr., 
1921, French tr. Isabelle de Gastines, Les quatre 
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and an edn. by Muhammad Mut‘in, Tehran 1333 
sh./1954. Cf. GIPh, ii, index; Browne, LHP, ii, 
index; J. Rypka ef alii, History of Iranian literature, 
Dordrecht 1968, 221-2; Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Fligel, 
no. 4348; Riza Kuli-Khan, Madjma‘ al-fusaha?, i, 
635; Muhammad Nizam al-Dfn, Introd. to the 
Jawdmi‘ ul-hikdydt, London 1929, index. 

ae - (H. Massé) 

NIZAMI GANDJAWI, DyamaAt at-Din Asi 
Muuamnan ItyAs b. Yasufb. Zaki Mu’ayyad, one of 
the greatest Persian poets and thinkers. He was 
born and spent most, if not all, of his life in Gandja 
(called Elisavetpol and Kirovabad during the Imperial 
Russian and Soviet periods), Nizami being his pen- 
name. In recognition of his vast knowledge and 
brilliant mind, the honorific title of Aakim, ‘‘learned 
doctor,’’ was bestowed upon him by scholars. From 
his poetry, it is evident that he was learned not only 
in mathematics, astronomy, medicine, jurisprudence, 
history, and philosophy but also in music and the arts. 
His work is a synthesis of Persian literary achieve- 
ments up to his time. 

The traditional biographers, and some modern 
researchers, differ by six years about the exact date of 
his birth (535-40/1141-6), and as much as thirty-seven 
years about the date of his death (575-613/1180-1217). 
Now there is no doubt, however, that he died in the 
7th/13th century, and the earlier dates must be 
discarded as erroneous. UNESCO recognised the 
1141 date as his birth date and declared 1991 the year 
of Nizami. To honour the 850th anniversary of his 
birth, there were international Nizami congresses held 
in 1991 in Washington, Los Angeles, London and 
Tabriz. 

Usually, there is more precise biographical infor- 
mation about the Persian court poets, but Nizami was 
not a court poet; he feared loss of integrity in this role 
and craved primarily for the freedom of artistic crea- 
tion. His five masterpieces are known collectively as 
the Khamsa, Quintet, or the Pandj gand}, the Five 
Treasures. The five epic poems represent a total of 
close to 30,000 couplets and they constitute a 
breakthrough in Persian literature. Nizami was a 
master in the genre of the romantic epic. In erotic sen- 
suous verse, he explains what makes human beings 
behave as they do, revealing their follies and their 
glories, all their struggles, unbridled passions and 
tragedies. 

Though he did not write for the stage, he could be 
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called a master dramatist. The plot in his romantic 
stories is carefully constructed to enhance the stories’ 
psychological complexities. The characters work and 
grow under the stress of action to discover things 
about themselves and others and to make swift deci- 
sions. He delineated simple people with as much in- 
sight and compassion as the princely heroes in his 
mathnawis. Artisans were particularly dear to him. 
Painters, sculptors, architects and musicians are 
carefully portrayed and often play crucial roles. The 
romance of Khusraw and Shirin is a very important 
source of information about the role of artists in pre- 
Mongol Persia as well as the education and training 
methods of the artists. The Khamsa serves as a prin- 
cipal source of our knowledge of 6th/12th century Per- 
sian musical composition and instruments. There 
have been few poets other than Nizam! in the long and 
rich history of Persian literature who have had such an 
influence and impact on poets, calligraphers, 
miniature painters, musicians and, in recent times, on 
people of the theatre, film and ballet, and his influ- 
ence has extended beyond Persia proper to such adja- 
cent regions as Central Asia, the Caucasus, Asia 
Minor and Muslim India. 

Considered as one of the greatest poems of the Near 
and Middle East, the number of imitations of, and se- 
quels to, Nizami’s Khamsa or the separate poems of it 
is without precedent. The most popular have always 
been the three romantic epics: Khusraw wa Shirin, 
Layla wa Madjnin, and Haft paykar. Besides the Kham- 
sa, an incomplete Diwan of Nizami’s poetry exists. 

Makhzan al-asrar, The Treasury of Mysteries, is the 
first mathnawit poem in Nizami’s Khamsa. It is a 
didactico-philosophical poem with mystical overtones. 
It is the shortest mathnawi of the quintet and is com- 
prised of some 2,260 couplets written in the sari‘ matwi 
mawkif metre. Most probably it was completed in the 
year 582/1184-5, though the majority of scholars have 
tended to consider the year 570 or 572 as the date of 
its completion, and was dedicated to a patron of art 
and culture, Fakhr al-Din Bahramshah of the Tur- 
coman Mengiidjek [q.v.] dynasty of Erzindjan; ac- 
cording to some historians and biographers, Nizami 
was richly rewarded by Bahramshah for the poem. 

To Nizami, truth was the very essence of poetry. 
On this principle, he attacks the court poets who sell 
their integrity and talents for earthly returns. The 
Islamic law served as the loom on which the philoso- 
phy of his Makhzan al-asrar was woven in intricate pat- 
terns. He was looking for universal justice, and is try- 
ing to protect the poor and humble people and to put 
under scrutiny the excesses of the powerful of the 
world. The guidelines for people in the poem are ac- 
companied by warnings of the transitory nature of 
life. Makhkzan al-asrar is an emulation of Sana’i’s 
Hadikat al-hakika, and Nizami acknowledges this but 
stresses his own superiority. The similarities between 
Sana’i’s poem and Nizami’s are in the ethico- 
philosophical genre, but Nizami used a different 
metre and organised the whole poem in a different 
way. 

The language of Nizami is unconventional. He in- 
troduces new and lucid metaphors and images as well 
as coining new words. Almost each couplet in The 
Treasury of Mysteries is enigmatic, making the poem one 
of the most difficult to understand in all of Persian 
literature. The difficult language, with its extremely 
austere ethical demands, made this poem not very 
popular among the general public. Nevertheless, it 
became a model for countless numbers of imitators 
throughout the East; in Persia alone, there were about 
forty first-class imitations of Makhzan al-asrar. 


Although some scholars consider Makhzan al-asrar a 
mystical poem, the mysticism with its symbolism is 
apparent only in the introduction, which is infused 
with the essence of Suff thought. In the main body of 
the book one can detect scattered mystical overtones, 
but it is up to the reader to arrive at the final 
interpretation. 

Structurally, the poem begins with a large body of 
introductory matter which contains about 825 
couplets or a little more than one-third of the whole 
book. Here, Nizami established a pattern for the in- 
troductory chapters not only of his later epics but also 
for almost all epics written thereafter. They include 
verses in worship of God, followed by a chapter of 
praise and veneration of the Prophet and a description 
of Muhammad’s ascension to the heavens. The twen- 
ty makalat or discourses that follow cover some 1,400 
couplets. 

Khusraw wa Shirin is the second poem of Nizami’s 
Khamsa and the first of his romantic epics. Its pro- 
tagonists are Khusraw II (590-628), the last great 
Sasanid monarch, known as Parwiz [q.v.], the Vic- 
torious, and his mistress Shirin. Their love was 
recorded by many subsequent Islamic writers, and 
Firdawsi devoted more than 4,000 couplets to 
Khusraw II’s reign in his Shah-ndma. It was Nizami, 
however, who gave the story a real structural unity. 
Infusing it with his own profound experience of love 
and expanding it with his thoughts on religion, philos- 
ophy, and government, he created a romance of great 
dramatic intensity. The story has a constant forward 
drive with exposition, challenge, mystery, crisis, 
climax, resolution, and finally, catastrophe. The ac- 
tion increases in complexity as the protagonists face 
mounting complications. Khusraw and Shirin are not 
able to meet for a long time, despite their untiring ef- 
forts and the help of their confidant. Then, after they 
do meet, they are forced apart by the political mar- 
riage of Khusraw and Maryam. When Khusraw pro- 
mises Shirin to Farhad as a prize for completing a feat 
of daring and endurance, the story nearly comes to a 
premature conclusion. 

After the death of Maryam and the murder-suicide 
of Farhad, it seems that all obstacles are removed and 
the lovers will be united. But Nizam? introduces an af- 
fair between Khusraw and a girl from Isfahan that 
further complicates and delays his union with Shirin. 
Finally, on the lovers’ wedding night, Nizami creates 
a bizarre episode, a humorous entr’acte that gives the 
reader or listener a chance to take a deep breath 
before the epic’s tragic climax. Khusraw gets drunk 
and Shirin replaces her presence in the nuptial 
chamber with that of a knotty, wizened old crone. 
Through these dramatic devices, Nizimi makes a 
powerful commentary on human behaviour. 

Nizami’s deep understanding of women is strongly 
expressed in Khusraw wa Shirin. Shirin is the central 
character and there is no question that she is a poetic 
tribute to Nizami’s wife Afak. She is well educated, 
independent, fearless, resourceful, imaginative, erotic 
and humorous. Her loyalty knows no bounds. That 
she is a queen rather than a commoner, as is the case 
in Firdawsi’s Shah-nama, gives the story a stately quali- 
ty. Her association with Armenia is, perhaps, a reflec- 
tion of its geographical proximity to Gandja, and she 
is, like the Byzantine Maryam, a Christian; Nizami 
was a pious Muslim, but he tolerated and respected 
other religions. 

Shirin’s sense of justice is so great that she 
forswears Khusraw’s love until he should regain his 
throne, thus fulfilling his responsibility to his people. 
Even after they are married, she continues to exert a 
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strong influence on Khusraw, educating him as 
always through example and love; as a result, the 
country flourished, justice was observed and 
strengthened, and science, religion and philosophy 
thrived. 

The tension between the strength of Shirin and the 
weakness of Khusraw is enhanced dramatically by 
Nizami’s tight control of plot and setting, and in his 
development of the towering figure of Farhad. 
Episodes of meeting and of missing, of searching and 
of waiting, are richly entwined with scenes of the bar- 
ren desert and of luxurious court life; asceticism vies 
with sensuality. 

Nizami’s use of allegories, parables and words with 
double meaning raised the Persian language to a new 
height. The poem is written in the light, flowing, 
graceful hazadj musaddas maksur metre, deliberately im- 
itating that used by Gurgani in Vis u Ramin. There are 
about 6,500 couplets. 

Its exact date of completion is uncertain. The year 
576/1180 is given in some manuscripts, but many 
scholars believe, on internal evidence, that it was 
finished after 581/1184. Nor are the three dedicatory 
invocations—to the Saldjak Sultan Toghril HI and to 
his regents, the Atabegs Muhammad Djahan 
Pahlawan and Kizil Arslan—useful in establishing a 
secure date. Although the first Atabeg was the ruler of 
Gandja, where Nizami lived, and the second one gave 
Nizami title to a village, these dedications may well 
have been added by Nizami for political reasons or 
may be later interpolations. The earliest extant text, 
dating from 763/1362, was written some 150 years 
after Nizami’s death and is suspected to contain many 
apocryphal verses. 

The great Persian authority on Nizami, Wahid 
Dastgirdi, calls Khusraw wa Shirin ‘‘the best historical 
fable of love and chastity, the treasure of eloquence, 
counsel and wisdom,’’ whilst Bertels believed that 
Khusraw wa Shirin is ‘‘one of the great masterpieces of 
world literature. For the first time in the poetry of the 
Near East, the personality of a human being has been 
shown with all its richness, with all its contradictions 
and ups and downs.’’ 

Layla wa Madjniin is perhaps the most popular 
romance in the Islamic world. Versions appear in pro- 
se, song, and poetry in almost every language within 
the vast area stretching from the Chinese border to the 
Atlantic ocean. But because of the psychological depth 
and universality invested in the story, Nizami’s epic 
still serves as the model for all others. It was commis- 
sioned by Abu ’l-Muzaffar Akhsitan Shirwan-Shah, a 
Caucasian ruler proud of his Persian origin and a 
benefactor of Persian culture. 

For centuries, the legend of Layla and Madjnin 
had been a popular theme of the short love poems and 
songs of the Bedouins, and during the early days of 
the Muslim era, it had been absorbed and embellished 
by the Persians. Madjnin is traditionally identified 
with a poet known as Kays b. al-Mulawwah, who 
probably lived in the second half of the 1st/7th century 
in the Nadjd desert of Arabia. Although it is probable 
that there was more than one love-crazed poet called 
Madjnin, possessed by a djinn or a genie, the Rus- 
sian scholar Kratkovski in 1946 erased most doubts as 
to his historical identity. 

Neither the arid desert setting nor the spare plot of 
Madjniin and Layla’s romance inspired Nizami’s 
poetic vision, but he could not refuse the royal com- 
mission. And so he expanded and deepened the plot 
and the personalities, creating from the fragmentary 
versions a full-scale dramatic poem. 

For his romance, Nizami chose an easy metre, the 


short hazagj musaddas. Layla wa Madjnin is comprised 
of at least 4,000 distichs. Nizami wrote that it took 
him “‘less than four months’’ to compose it, which im- 
plies a trance-like state of writing. The exact number 
of distichs has long been a source of controversy, 
especially since those that are considered apocryphal 
alter the plot significantly. Wahid Dastgirdi’s critical 
edition, based on thirty manuscripts copied between 
the 8th/14th and 11th/17th centuries, totals 4,650 
distichs, of which Dastgirdi considers 600 to be 
spurious, added by later writers and scribes, who also 
transposed an additional 400 distichs to cover their 
handiwork. Gelpke consider Dastgirdi’s the only 
authoritative text and based his prose adaptation of 
the poem upon it. Browne, Massé and Arberry, how- 
ever, translated many passages as authentic which 
Dastgirdi and Gelpke consider interpolations. E.E. 
Bertels, the Russian editor of the Persian text pub- 
lished in 1965, found 4,659 distichs valid, using the 
ten most famous manuscripts. It is, of course, possible 
that Nizami himself rewrote the poem, making his 
own changes and additions. Many of the great poets 
who imitated Nizami included so-called spurious 
passages and plots, and their poetic sensibility should 
be respected. 

Some manuscripts of Layla wa Magjnin bear the 
date 584/1188 as the year of completion, others, 
5988/1192; still others, as was common in copied 
manuscripts, give both dates. The earlier year is sup- 
ported in the text by an abdjad dating. Whatever its 
length and its exact date of completion, there is no 
doubt that Nizami used all the material, written and 
oral, available to him, adding, altering and transfor- 
ming as his poetic genius prompted, in order to create 
this tragic masterpiece. 

Nizami’s originality lies in his psychological por- 
trayal of the richness and complexity of the human 
soul when confronted with intense and abiding love. 
Madjniin’s compulsions, anxieties, frustrations, and 
passions are not slighted as he moves inexorably 
toward an ideal love that involves renunciation and, 
ultimately, transcendence. Many critics have inter- 
preted this as mystical love; but if there is a mystic 
strain in Nizami, it is subtle and covert; it never 
destroys or blurs the sharp psychological and the 
physical identity of its protagonist. It is virtually 
impossible to draw a clear line in Nizami’s poetry be- 
tween the mystical and the erotic, the sacred and the 
profane. The psychological profile of Layla is less 
deeply drawn, but her enduring love is no less ex- 
traordinary an achievement. 

Layla and Madjniin are scourged by separation, 
social ostracism, self-denial, and _ spiritual and 
physical suffering from the very beginning until their 
tragic ends. It is quite possible that, to soften the 
tragedy, Nizami wrote a second version, weaving into 
it the love story of Zayd for his cousin Zaynab, which 
parallels that of Madjnin and Layla; the couples 
become messengers for one another and to some 
degree are able to mitigate the relentless curse of 
separation. 

The expanded version of Layla wa Madjnun closes 
with a vivid dream sequence of Paradise. Madjnin 
and Layla, sitting on magnificent carpets, are radiant- 
ly embracing, wine cups in hand. Many scholars 
believe this to be an interpolation, but if its date can 
be drawn from the moving dedication to the Shirwan- 
Shah’s crown prince, in which Nizdmi counsels his 
own son Muhammad, addressing him as a boy of 
fourteen, the entire Zayd-Zaynab addition may well 
be Nizami’s own work. 

Imitators of Nizami’s Layla wa Madjnin can be 
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listed by the hundreds, and the romance is popular 
even today. According to Bertels and A.A. Hikmat, 
counting only the most famous versions, there are 
twenty in Persian, forty in Turkish, three in Azeri 
Turkish, one in Uzbek, one in Kurdish and two in 
Tajik (see further, MADJNUN-LAYLA]. 

Hoaft paykar is the fourth and the most intricate poem 
of Nizami’s Khamsa. It is a bedazzling exploration of 
the pleasures of love. At the same time, it can be inter- 
preted as mystical. The seven stories told by the seven 
princesses can be interpreted as the seven stations of 
human life, or the seven aspects of human destiny, or 
the seven stages of the mystic way. In fact, the title of 
the story can be translated as the ‘‘Seven Portraits’’, 
the ‘“‘Seven Effigies’’, as well as the ‘‘Seven 
Princesses’’. The poem is also known as the Haft gun- 
bad or ‘‘Seven Domes’’. 

In Islamic cosmology, the earth was placed in the 
centre of the seven planets: the moon, Mercury, 
Venus, the sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. These 
were considered agents of God, and in their motion 
influenced beings and events on earth. Nizami firmly 
believed as well that the unity of the world could be 
perceived through arithmetical, geometrical, and 
musical relations. Numbers were the key to the one 
interconnected universe; for through numbers 
multiplicity becomes unity and discordance, har- 
mony. Hence Nizadmi used seven, the number that 
has always been pre-eminent among the people of the 
East, as the major motif of Haft paykar; for in Islam, 
seven is considered as the first perfect number. 

In Haft paykar, the phantasmagoric movement of its 
hero, Bahram Guar, as he visits each princess, covers 
a symbolic path between black, or the hidden majesty 
of the Divine, and white, or purity and unity. The 
princesses and their pavilions are manifestations of 
specific planets, specific climes, colours, and days. 
The pavilions are domed, representing the structure 
of the heavens. Nizami illustrates the harmony of the 
universe, the affinity of the sacred and the profane, 
and the concordance of ancient and Islamic Iran. 

The number seven casts its magic spell throughout 
the Haft paykar. Completed in the year 593/1197, the 
Haft paykar was commissioned by and dedicated to the 
prince of Maragha, ‘Ala al-Din Kurp Arslan, who al- 
lowed the already famous Nizami a free hand in 
choosing his theme. The poet chose an historical 
figure for his hero, the Sasanid emperor and hero 
Bahram Gir, the ‘‘wild ass’’ or ‘‘the hunter of wild 
asses’’ [see BAHRAM]. 

The main body of Haft paykar brings Nizami’s full 
creative power into play. It is made up of the stories 
told by the seven princesses to enchant Bahram Gir. 
Each has been installed in her own paradisial pavilion 
in a specially built seven-domed palace near to his 
own. Bahram passes from one to another on suc- 
ceeding days of the week, loving each and enthralled 
by each. There are stories within stories within 
stories, playing sensually on all the perceptions. The 
colours and ornamentation of the pavilions, the 
associated colours of the garments, the sparkling 
jewels of Bahram and the princesses appeal to the 
visual instincts. The continuous background music 
pleases the ear. The musky perfumes and the pungent 
incense excite the olfactory nerves. Taste is aroused 
by mellow wines and exotic foods, and touch by the 
finest silks and brocades. All these serve as 
aphrodisiacs, stimulating sensual desire. But Nizami, 
always true to moderation, tempers the erotic with 
restraint and hedonistic pleasure with responsibility to 
affairs of state. In spite of his delight in fabricating a 
myriad of tantalising scenes and metaphors, the 


essence of this mathnawi is that the physical passions 
are most preciously enjoyed when set in a context of 
virtue, simplicity, and kindness. 

Hoft paykar is written in graceful khafif hexameters, 
and is estimated to contain from 4,637 to 5,136 
couplets. 

The Persian legend of Alexander the Great seems to 
overshadow all of the other fantastic Alexander 
stories, not only in the tales of the successful ac- 
complishment of many a ‘‘mission impossible’’ but 
especially concerning the nature of his career. In Per- 
sia he rose from the stature of an evil foreign con- 
queror of the country to that of a national hero king, 
and even more, to that of a great prophet of God, 
preparing the nations for Islam [see AL-ISKANDAR]. 

Out of the many stories of Alexander in Persian 
literature, that of Nizami is unsurpassed. It is a highly 
imaginative, dramatic and refined epic. In it, heroic 
behaviour is muted by psychological characterisation, 
piety and mysticism are balanced by common sense 
and situational humour, philosophy is counteracted 
by romanticism, and nationalism is softened by 
cosmopolitan ideals of Islam. The virtuosity of 
Nizami’s storytelling and his unbridled fantasy are 
matched by the brilliance of his language which is full 
of dazzling imagery and extended metaphor. 

Nizami’s account of the adventures of Alexander 
the Great is probably the first work in Persian 
literature that is divided into two parts. The first half 
is called Sharaf-nadma (The Book of Honour) and the 
second part [kbal-nama (The Book of Wisdom). The 
two parts are also known, especially in India, as the 
Iskandar-néma-yi bart (The Adventures of Alexander 
by Land), and the Jskandar-ndma-yi bahri (The Adven- 
tures of Alexander by Sea). The two parts, although 
constituting a full span of Alexander’s life from birth 
to death under the general title of Jskandar-nama, are 
treated by the poet as two separate entities, each 
covering a cycle in Alexander’s life. In the first cycle, 
Alexander appears as the conqueror of the world, in 
the second, as the philosopher and prophet. 

The introduction to the first part of the Iskandar- 
nama is a little more than twice as long as the introduc- 
tion to the second part. The introductions reflect the 
length of both parts; the Sharaf-nadma contains about 
6,800 couplets and the Jkbal-nédma about 3,680 
couplets, making Jskandar-nama, with about 10,500 
couplets, the longest poem of Nizami’s Khamsa. 

Confusion has been created among scholars by va- 
rious dates given for the completion of the poem, as 
well as by the various people to whom it or its parts 
are dedicated in the available manuscripts. Some of 
them have considered the Iskandar-nama to be the 
fourth of Nizami’s epic quintet, written in 587/1191 
and dedicated to ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘ad I, the Zangid 
ruler of Mawsil (572-89/1176-93). But because this 
date is contrary to many references and events in the 
text which would indicate a later date, some scholars 
believe that the work was dedicated to ‘Izz al-Din 
Mas‘td II, of the same dynasty (607-15/1211-18). If 
this is the case, then the span of Nizami’s life would 
have to be stretched and the date of his death moved 
from the traditional one of 599/1203 or 605/1209 to 
some time after ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘td II came to the 
throne in 607/1211. 

In the preface to the Sharaf-naéma, Nizami declares 
that he has already completed four mathnawis. This 
would indicate that the /skandar-ndma was the fifth and 
last of his epic poems and was, therefore, composed 
after 593/1197, the date of completion of Haft paykar. 

Those whose names have come down to us in 
association with the manuscripts are: Nusrat al-Din 
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Djahan Pahlawan from the rulers of Adharbaydjan, 
‘Izz al-Din Mas‘id from the rulers of Mawsil, and 
Nusrat al-Din Abi Bakr Pishkin (Bishkin) from the 
rulers in the Caucasus. 

No doubt Pseudo-Callisthenes’ account of the life of 
Alexander was known to Nizami [see IskANDAR 
NAMa], but it was, however, Firdawsi who was his 
source of inspiration in composing the Jskandar-nama. 
He, therefore, chose for it the heroic epic mutakarib 
metre which Firdawsi had employed in his Shah-naéma. 
The Sharaf-nama, the first portion of the [skandar-nama, 
is devoted to Alexander’s conquest of the world. His 
conquest, however, was already shaped by the idea of 
his future prophetic mission. It was, therefore, not for 
an empire that Alexander set out to conquer but for 
the purpose of liberating oppressed peoples; assisting 
the Egyptians in their struggle against the Zangis; res- 
cuing Queen Nushaba from the hands of the Rus- 
sians; freeing the Persian people from the enslave- 
ment of Darius and the Zoroastrian priests; securing 
safe passage through bandit territories; guiding 
travellers on land and sea; and assisting in building 
towns. 

The second part of the Iskandar-nama, the Ikbal- 
nama, portrays Alexander as a great sage and prophet. 
With the advent of Islam, Alexander found his place 
as Dhu ’I-Karnayn in Kur’dn, XVIII, 83/82-98, 
which encouraged Muslims to glorify him. After the 
conquest of the world, Alexander devoted his time to 
the spiritual gains of his conquests. He transported 
scholarly tomes from all parts of the known world to 
be translated for his library and surrounded himself 
with the greatest minds in the ancient world. Nizami 
is not specific in describing Alexander’s religion, but 
it is a kind of monotheism which prepares the way for 
Islam. Like Caesar who conquered the future lands of 
Christendom, Alexander conquered the future do- 
main of Islam, so that he is the archetype of the ideal 
ruler and a wise prophet. 

By comparison with his other mathnawis, the 
Iskandar-nama is very uneven. In the others, the stories 
not directly related to the main current are held 
together structurally, giving an impression of 
wholeness, whereas in the Iskandar-ndma they are 
loosely woven into the massive structure. 
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NIZAMI, Hasan, a Persian historian whose full 
name was SADR AL-DIn MUHAMMAD B. Hasan. Born 
in Nishaptr, he went on the advice of his shaykh 
Muhammad Kift to Ghazni to give an opportunity to 
his remarkable talents as a stylist. A severe illness 
forced him to leave Ghazni, and he went to Dihli were 
he obtained an appointment as court historian to the 
Ghirid Sultans and began, in 602/1206, his great 
historical work Taj al-ma7athir ft ’l-ta°’rikh, which 
brought him great fame. It deals with the history of 
the first three sultans of Dihli—the Ghtrid Muham- 
mad b. Sam (588-602/1192-1206), and his slaves 
Kutb al-Din Aybak (602-7/1206-10) and Shams al- 
Din Iltutmish (607-33/1210-35). The book begins 
with the capture of Adjmér by Mu‘izz al-Din in 
587/1191 and ends with the appointment of Nasir al- 
Din Muhammad as governor of Lahore (614/1217). 
An Appendix contains a panegyric of Iltutmish and 
his campaigns of conquest. The work was very highly 
esteemed in the Muslim East as a model of elegant 
style. It is written in high-flown and difficult language 
and has a large number of poetical passages inserted 
in it. It is only with difficulty that the historical facts 
can be extricated from the medley of rhetoric, but 
nevertheless the book is of undeniable value for the 
history of India and Afghanistan. 
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s (E. BERTHELS) 

NIZAMIYYA, a term often used in the sources for 
Saldjuk history to designate the partisans and pro- 
tégés of the great vizier Nizam al-Mulk [g.v.], after 
his death attached to and operating with the sons and 
descendants of Nizam al-Mulk. The influence of 
these partisans was especially notable in the years just 
after Sultan Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092, when 
they actively promoted the cause of and secured the 
sultanate for Berk-yaruk b. Malik Shah [g.v.] against 
his infant half-brother Mahmud, the candidate of 
Malik Shah’s widow Terken Khatin and her ally the 
vizier Tadj al-Mulk Abu ’l-Ghana?im. In this present 
article, it is the descendants of Nizam al-Mulk, who 
filled many offices in the administrations of the Great 
Saldjik sultans and also, at times, of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, who will be considered. 

At least nine of Nizam al-Mulk’s sons achieved 
some office, civil and/or military, in the decades after 
his assassination in 485/1092. There was a distinct 
feeling among contemporaries that, in accordance 
with the belief that the arcana and the expertise of cer- 
tain professions or skills were handed down within the 
families of their original exponents, the supreme 
capability of Nizam al-Mulk would manifest itself in 
his progeny. On the whole, this faith was unjustified. 

Shams al-Mulk ‘Uthman was Garid al-djaysh for 
Sultan Muhammad b. Malik Shah [q.v.}, and then 
mustawft and an inefficient vizier to Sultan Mahmud 
b. Muhammad [g.v.} in the years 516-17/1122-3. No 
fewer than three of Nizam al-Mulk’s sons served 
Berk-yaruk as vizier: Mu?ayyid al-Mulk ‘Ubayd 
Allah, Fakhr al-Mulk al-Muzaffar and the drunken 
and incompetent ‘Izz al-Mulk Hasan. Fakhr al-Mulk 
also served Sandjar b. Malik Shah (¢.v.] as vizier until 
his assassination in Khurasan in 500/1106 by a Batint. 
Mu/’ayyid al-Mulk was probably the most talented 
and competent of the sons of Nizam al-Mulk, but was 
dismissed by the sultan in 488/1095 through the 
intrigues of Berk-yaruk’s mother Zubayda Khatin 
and Mu?ayyid al-Mulk’s rival Madjd al-Mulk al- 
Balasani; after then, he served Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah as vizier until Berk-yaruk defeated his brother in 
battle at Hamadan in 494/1101 and executed his 
former vizier as a renegade. Fakhr al-Mulk had 
served Tutush b. Alp Arslan (¢.v.], Saldjik ruler in 
Syria, before entering the service of Berk-yaruk, and 
subsequently went to serve Sandjar until 500/1107 
(his son Nasir al-Din Tahir was also later to serve as 
Sandjar’s vizier from 527/1133 till his own death in 
5348/1153). Djamal al-Mulk Muhammad b. Nizam al- 
Mulk (d. 473/1080-1) was governor of Balkh during 
his father’s lifetime; and ‘Imad al-Mulk Abu ’l-Kasim 
was vizier to Malik Shah’s brother Béri Bars (d. 
488/1095), the governor of Herat. 

Of the next generations, in addition to Fakhr al- 
Mulk’s son Nasir al-Din Tahir (see above), his 
brother Kiwam al-Mulk Sadr al-Din Muhammad 
served Sandjar 500-11/1107-17, whilst Nasir al-Din 
Tahir’s son Nizam al-Mulk Kiwam al-Din Hasan 
served Sulayman Shah b. Muhammad, briefly sultan 
in Baghdad 555-6/1160-1. Another of Nizam al- 
Mulk’s great-grandsons, Shams al-Din Ya‘kib b. 
Ishak b. Fakhr al-Mulk, is mentioned as a patron of 
the local historian of Bayhak, ‘Ali b. Zayd Ibn Fun- 
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duk [g.v.] (Yakut, Irshad, v, 216); with this genera- 
tion, the descendants of Nizam al-Mulk fade from 
public life and from mention in the sources. 

Finally, of the great vizier’s collaterals, his brother 
Abu ’!-Kasim ‘Abd Allah’s son Abu ’I-Mahasin 
Shihab al-Din functioned as Sandjar’s vizier 511- 
15/1117-21; and Ibn Funduk mentions several other 
collateral relatives as living in the Bayhak district in 
the later half of the 6th/12th century. 
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Tehran 1338/1959; Carla L. Klausner, The Seljuk 
veztrate, a study of civil administration 1055-1194, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1973. There are genealogical tables 
of the family of Nizam al-Mulk and his collaterals 
in Ikbal, op. cit., after p. 318; the table in Zambaur, 
Manuel, 223, is incomplete and not wholly accurate. 

7 (C.E. Boswortu) 

AL-NIZAMIYYA, at-MADRASA, the designa- 
tion given to the colleges of Sunni instruction founded 
in ‘Irak, al-Djazira and Persia by the great Saldjik 
vizier Nizam al-Mulk [g.v.]. See for these, MADRASA, 
I. 4, and NIZAM AL-MULK. (Ep.) 

NIZAR 8. MASADD, common ancestor of the 
greater part of the Arab tribes of the north, 
according to the accepted genealogical system. 
Genealogy: Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan (Wistenfeld, 
Geneal. Tabellen, A. 3). His mother, Mu‘dna bint 
Djahla, was descended from the pre-Arab race of the 
Djurhum [g.v.]. Genealogical legend, which has pre- 
served mythological features and folklore relating to 
several eponyms of Arab tribes, is almost silent on the 
subject of Nizar (an etymological fable about his 
name: Taq al-‘ards, iii, 563, 15-17 from the Rawd al- 
unuf of al-Suhayli (i, 8, 8-10) is without doubt of very 
late origin, as is shown by the connection which is 
established with the prophetic mission of Muham- 
mad; the same etymology from nazr “‘insignificant’’ is 
further found in Ibn Durayd, Kitab al-Jshtikak, 20, 6; 
Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 763, 16, without the story in 
question). Tradition has more to say about his four 
sons Rabi‘a, Mudar, Anmar, Iy4d and about the 
partition of the paternal heritage among them, in con- 
nection with which they visited the Djurhumi hakam 
al-Af‘a. Their adventures on the journey (they are 
able to describe minutely the appearance of a camel 
they have never seen from the traces it has left) form 
the subject of a popular story which has parallels 
among other peoples; its object is to make the origins 
of the kiyafa [q.v.] go back to the most remote period 
(al-Mufaddal b. Salama, al-Fakhir, 155-6, and the 
sources there quoted; al-Tabari, i, 1108-10, etc.); it 
perhaps is of interest to note that the story was known 
to Voltaire who introduced it into his Zadig. 

As Robertson Smith showed a century ago (Kinship 
and marriage in early Arabia’, 5 ff., 283-9), and as 
Goldziher has confirmed by numerous quotations 
(Muhammedanische Studien, i, 78-92), the name Nizar 
only appears late in Arab poetry, while that of 
Ma‘add (which is found as early as the Byzantine 
historians Procopius and Nonnosus) appears quite 
early in it, although its ethnic character is rather 
vague (as to that of ‘Adnan, still more comprehensive, 
one of the oldest historians of Arab poetry, Muham- 
mad b. Sallam, d. 230/844-5, had already pointed out 
that his name was almost unknown in ancient poetry, 
Tabakat al-shu‘ard?, ed. Hell, 5, 1; cf. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, al-Inbah ‘ald kabail al-ru’ah, Cairo 1350, 48). 
Before the Umayyad period, the only trace we find of 
the use of Nizar as an ethnic is in a verse of the pre- 
Islamic poet Bishr b. Abi Khazim (in the Mufad- 


daltyyat, 667, 15) and in another of Ka‘b b. Zuhayr (in 
al-Tabari, i, 1106, 10); in the verse of Hassan b. 
Thabit, ed. Hirschfeld, Ix, 2, the reference is to 
another Nizar, son of Ma‘is b. ‘Amir b. Lwayy 
(Wistenfeld, Tabellen, P. 15) belonging to the 
Kuraysh. The line in Umayya b. Abi ’I-Salt, ed. 
Schulthess, i, 10, in which the descent of the Thakif 
from Nizar is celebrated, is apocryphal and is con- 
nected with the well-known dispute regarding the 
origin of the Thakif. The story of the verdict of al- 
Akra‘ b. Habis al-Tamimt in favour of Djarir b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Badjali against Khalid b. Artat al-Kalbi 
(Naka*id, ed. Bevan, 141-2; cf. Ibn Hisham, Sira, ed. 
Wistenfeld, 50), in which there is a reference to Nizar 
and which is placed before Islam, is not less suspect; 
its object is to defend the northern origin of the Badjila 
(descendants of Anmar), often disputed, as well as 
that of their brethren the Khath‘am [g.v.], and to 
refuse the same origin to the Kalb, descendants of the 
Kuda‘a, to which it was attributed just at the time of 
the strife that raged around the succession to Yazid I. 
The ragjaz verses quoted by Ibn Hisham, Sira, 49 (and 
often elsewhere; they are sometimes attributed to 
‘Amr b. Murra al-Djuhani, a contemporary of the 
Prophet, and sometimes to a certain al-Aflah b. al- 
Ya‘bib, otherwise unknown), in which we find used, 
with reference to Kuda‘a, the verb tanazzara ‘‘to 
announce oneself to be descended from Nizar’’ may 
be regarded as apocryphal. No stress need be laid on 
the isolated reference in al-Baladhuri (Futzh, ed. de 
Goeje, 276, 16) to the quarters (khitat) of the Banu 
Nizar in Kifa contrasted with those of the Yamanis; 
his language simply reflects the position in the 
author’s time or that of his sources, later than the 
great upheavals of the first century a.H. 

It is only from this period, and, to be more exact, 
after the battle of Mardj Rahit (65/684 (¢.v.]) won by 
the Kalb over the Kays, that we begin to find the 
name Nizar recurring with increasing frequency. It 
occurs mainly in political poetry: Djarir, al-Farazdak, 
al-Akhtal, al-Kutami and Zufar b. al-Harith use it to 
designate the common source of the tribes of the 
north, contrasting it with the terms ‘‘Yaman’’ or 
‘‘Kahtan’’. The expression Jbnd Nizar” ‘‘the two sons 
of Nizar’? becomes regular; it indicates the Mudar 
(Kays ‘Aylan) and the Rabi‘a as belonging to one 
ethnic group; they were previously regarded as 
unrelated to one another. The tribes descended from 
Anmiar (cf. above) and Iyad (the fourth son of Nizar; 
but other sources make him a son of Ma‘add) appear 
only rarely as members of the group. This is what the 
genealogical systematisation seeks to explain by 
alleged migrations of Anmar and Iyad into the groups 
of Yamani tribes. 

But the application of the term Nizar continued to 
remain vague, more so than those of Kays, Mudar 
and Rabi‘a, which represent very large groups, but 
more precise than that of Ma‘add, of which it tends to 
take the place. This is due to the fact that the term 
Nizar corresponds to a political ideal rather than to a 
historical reality; in the latter, the reigning dynasty, 
claiming descent from Kuraysh (themselves, conse- 
quently, Nizaris) had as their henchmen the Kalb, 
one of the most powerful Yamani tribes, while the 
Azd, another tribe of the south, bound to the policy 
of their most illustrious representatives, the 
Muhallabids [¢.v.], were sometimes on the side of the 
Umayyads and sometimes against them. It was this 
complicated position that gave rise to the attempt to 
separate the Kuda“a (i.e. the Kalb) from the southern 
stock in order to make them descendants of Nizar. 
The story told in Aghani, xi, 160-1, al-Bakri, Mu‘giam, 
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ed. Wistenfeld, 14-15, is intended to explain the 
separation of the Kuda‘a from the rest of the Nizar as 
a result of the murder of the Nizari Yadhkur b. 
‘Anaza by the Kuda‘i Hazima b. Nahd. The lines in 
Djarir (Naka*id, 994) sum up very completely the way 
in which the Kuda‘a-Kalb were connected with the 
Nizar, while elsewhere (e.g. tbid., 261: al-Farazdak) 
Kuda‘a and Nizar are opposed. Later, at the end of 
the Umayyad period and especially in the period of 
the struggle in Khurdsan which was the prelude to the 
fall of the dynasty, Nizar (also in the form Nizdrtyya) 
became the regular designation which was contrasted 
with Yamantyya: henceforth the Bana Nizar were to be 


the representatives of northern Arabism; as early as 


the period of decline of the Umayyads, the poet al- 
Kumayt b. Zayd al-Asadi [g.v.] had composed a long 
poem, the Mudhahhaba, exalting the Nizar at the 
expense of the Kahtan; nearly a century later, the 
Yamani Di‘bil (q.v.] replied to him; these poetical 
jousts on which the ‘asaétyya, tribal rivalry, of the two 
great ethnic groups of the Arabs was nourished, con- 
tinued down to quite a late date, especially among the 
Zaydis of the Yaman. 

From what has been said, it is evident that we can- 
not speak of Nizar as a tribe which had a real 
historical existence nor, as is the case with the 
Ma‘add, as a comprehensive term indicating an effec- 
tive grouping together of a number of tribes of dif- 
ferent origin. Nizar is simply a fictitious invention, a 
label intended to serve political interests. One must, 
however, ask whence the name came and what were 
the precedents which suggested its use in the sense 
above outlined. It is possible that the history of the 
four sons of Nizar (cf. above), a popular story, the 
nature and diffusion of which seem to take it back to 
a very early period and which originally had nothing 
to do with genealogical tradition, supplied the names 
on which the nassabun later gave their imagination free 
play. But this is a pure supposition, which would have 
to be confirmed by definite proofs. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 
article): Wiistenfeld, Regzster zu den geneal. Tabellen, 
337; Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat al-ansab (ms. British 
Museum), fol. 3b; Ibn al-Kalbi-Caskel, i, Tafeln, 1, 
ii, Register, 1-2, 448; Ibn Kutayba, Kitab al-Ma‘arif, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, 31; Ibn Hisham, Siva, ed. 
Wistenfeld, 7, 49-50; Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 30; Nuwayri, 
Nihdyat al-arab, ii, 327-8; Kitab al-Aghani, Nakaid; 
Tabart, index. (G. Levi Dexia ViDa) 
NIZAR 3. at-MUSTANSIR, Fatimid clai- 

mant, born on 10 Rabi* I 437/26 September 1045. 
On the death of his father, having been displaced by 
his youngest brother al-Musta‘li [g.v.], Nizar fled to 
Alexandria, took the title of al-Mustafa li-Din Allah, 
and rose in revolt early in 488/1095 with the assistance 
of the governor, Nasr al-Dawia Aftakin, who was 
Jealous of al-Afdal, and the population of the city. He 
was at first successful in driving back al-Afdal and 
advanced as far as the outskirts of Cairo, supported by 
Arab auxiliaries. Al-Afdal again took the field against 
him, and after a short siege in Alexandria he sur- 
rendered towards the end of the same year, was taken 
to Cairo, and there immured by order of al-Musta‘li. 

By the Isma‘ili organisation in Persia [see AL-HASAN 
B. AL-SABBAH and ISMA‘ILIyya], Nizar was recognised 
as the rightful successor of al-Mustansir, and this, 
with its offshoots in Syria, formed a new group (a/- 
da‘wa al-djadida), opposed to the Musta‘lian group (al- 
da‘wa al-kadima), now known as Khédjas [q.v.] and 
Bohoras [q.v.] respectively. A party of the Nizariyya 
at first held to the belief that Nizar was not dead and 
would return as the Mahdi or in company with him, 


but the majority held that the line of Nizar was con- 
tinued by the Grand Masters of Alamut [¢.2.]. 
Bibliography: See that under at-musta‘Li; also 

Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, i, 160-1 (from al- 

Nuwayri); Si@jillat ... al-Mustansir bi'llah, ms., 
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Farhad Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, thetr history and doc- 

trine, Cambridge 1990, 261 ff., 324 ff. 

ere ae (H.A.R. Grips) 

NIZARI KUHISTANI, Hakim Sa‘p at-Din b. 
Shams al-Din b. Muhammad, Persian poet, born 
645/1247-8 in Birdjand [q.v.], where he died in 
720/1320-1. The name Nizari was not only his nom- 
de-guerre as a poet, but also seems to indicate the 
loyalty of his family to Nizar [q.v.], the pretender to 
the Fatimid imamate in the late 5th/11th century 
whose claim was supported by most Persian IsmA‘ilis. 
Reliable facts concerning his life can only be deduced 
from his own works. According to Borodin, followed 
by Rypka, he would have been attached to the court 
of the Kart [q.v.] Maliks of Herat, but Bayburdi iden- 
tified the patrons mentioned by Nizari as local rulers 
and Mongol officials in the near vicinity of his native 
Kuhistan. The most important were Shams al-Din 
‘Ali Shah (reigned 688-708/1289-1308), who 
belonged to a dynasty ruling over Sistan, and the 
wazir ‘Ala? al-Din Hindi, the representative of the Il- 
Khans in Khurasan. He worked for them both as an 
official and as a court poet. In 678-9/1280-1 he made 
a journey to the Transcaucasian lands, in his days the 
centre of Mongol power. In the Madjalis al-‘ushshak of 
Kamal al-Din Gazurgahi mention is made of two 
encounters with Sa‘di [q.v.] which however belong to 
the realm of biographical fiction. The same applies 
probably to the statement in the same source that he 
ended his life as a humble farmer. 

The literary output of Nizari was considerable, but 
it has only been preserved in few copies. The most 
important are the manuscripts of his collected works 
extant in libraries of St. Petersburg (Public State 
Library, dated 837/1434) and Dushambe (Academy 
of Sciences, dated 972/1564-5). They are both divided 
into fifteen parts, comprising volumes of kasidas, 
ghazals, quatrains and other lyrical forms, as well as 
several mathnawis. His earliest work, the Safar-ndma, 
contains a lively and valuable description of his 
journey to Transcaucasia. Adab-nama (695/1295-6), in 
the metre mutakdrib, is a didactical poem after the 
fashion of Sa‘di’s Bistan. The romance Azhar u Mazhar 
(written about 700/1300-1), a poem in hazad) of about 
10.000 lines, is situated in the Arabian desert. The 
plot was inspired by the Khusraw-nama of Farid al-Din 
“Attar (g.v.]. A tenzone between Night and Day, in the 
metre khaftf, was written by Nizari to vindicate 
himself when he was accused of heretical convictions. 
Dastir-nama (710/1310) is a short didactical work in 
mutakarib (edited and translated by Ye.E. Bertel’s in 
Vostoénty Sbornik, Leningrad 1926, i, 37-104). 

Nizari’s name remained relatively obscure in the 
history of Persian literature. His Isma‘ili background 
is noticeable in his works although this is often hidden 
behind Imami Shi formulations more acceptable to 
his environment. There is also a strong Sufi element, 
especially in the ghazals, which constitute the most 
important part of his lyrical poetry. Some of these 
poems were cited by the mediaeval anthologists 
Djadjarmi [q.v.] and Dawlatshah. A competent critic 
like Djami [g.v.] compared his poetic ‘‘taste’’ (salika) 
to that of Hafiz [q.v.]. Modern Russian and Tadjik 
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scholars have stressed his freedom of thought and the 
irreverent tone to be heard in his poetry. 
Bibliography: Apart from the Dastiér-nama, the 
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5 (.T.P. pe Bruyn) 

NIZARIYYA, a major branch of the 
Isma‘iliyya [9.v.], whose beginnings can be traced 
to the succession dispute following the death of the 
Fatimid (q.v.] Imam and caliph al-Mustansir bi’llah 
(d. 487/1094). Those who gave their allegiance to 
Nizar, al-Mustansir’s eldest son, as the designated 
successor and imdm, and subsequently to those claim- 
ing descent from him, were called Nizariyya. One of 
the most important figures in consolidating Nizari 
identity in its early phase, particularly in Persia, was 
the well-known figure and da ‘“¢ Hasan-i Sabbah [q.v.], 
under whose leadership the Nizaris were able to 
establish a confederation of principalities in Persia 
and Syria, linked to the mountain stronghold of 
Alamat {9.v.]. The period also marks a _ re- 
interpretation of Fatimid Isma‘ili doctrine, with a 
greater emphasis on the role of the Imam as the 
authoritative interpreter of Muslim doctrine and 
practice. 

The Nizari polity in Persia lasted over 150 years, 
before its brutal destruction by the Mongols, ending 
in 654/1256. The various communities in Syria and 
Persia subsequently struggled to survive under some- 
times adverse conditions, and much of their history 
and development during this period is little known. 
However, the da‘wa successfully initiated missionary 
activity leading to the emergence of a community in 
the Indian Subcontinent, principally in Pandjab, Sind 
and Gudjarat, referred to as the Khédjas [¢.v.]. Over 
the next centuries, sporadic contact was maintained 
between the Imams, living in different parts of Persia, 
and the Nizari communities of Syria, the Subconti- 
nent and Central Asia, each with their own distinctive 
literary heritage and tradition. 

In its modern phase, Nizari history has been distin- 
guished by the transference of the imama from Persia 
to British India in the 19th century and then to 
Europe, where the present headquarters of the current 
Imam, Shah Karim, Aga Khan (Agha Khan [q.v.]) is 


located. Nizari communities are found today in over 
25 countries in Asia and Africa, as well as in Great 
Britain, Europe and the United States and Canada, 
where, based on a common constitution, they have 
organised strong community institutions. These are 
complemented by a development network headed by 
their Imam, concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of the countries and peoples in which they live. 
Bibliography (in addition to works and bibl. 
cited in IsMA‘iLIvva): F. Daftary, The Isma“ilis: their 
history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990; Azim Nanjji, 

The Nizari Ismaili tradition in the Indo-Pakistan Subcon- 
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Poonawala, Biobibliography of Ismaili literature, 

Malibu 1977. (Azim Nanji) 

NIZIB, Nizis, the Ottoman Turkish forms for 
modern Turkish Nizip, a town and district of 
southeastern Turkey, lying in the plain to the south- 
east of the Kurt Daglar: mountain chain on the Nizip 
river, a right-bank tributary of the Euphrates, 17 
km/10 miles to the west of Birecik (see BIREDJIK], in 
lat. 37° 02’ N. and long. 37° 47’ E. at an altitude of 
534 m/1750 feet. Nizib and its surrounding district, 
extending to Kilis and the Syrian frontier, have long 
been famed for their extensive olive groves and 
sesame fields. 

Ewliya Celebi visited Nizib in the 11th/17th cen- 
tury and describes it as ‘‘an inhabited town in the 
middle of an unfertile district on the edge of a high 
hill, with inns, mosques, baths and a small market but 
without vineyards or gardens’’. Nizib at this period 
was the residence of a judge on the salary scale of 150 
akées. 

During the war (1831-40) between the Turks and 
Egypt under Muhammad ‘Ali, Nizib became the 
scene of a celebrated battle. Ibrahim Pasha, adopted 
stepson and general of Muhammad ‘Ali, had crossed 
the Syrian frontier by the end of 1831 and after 
several victories advanced as far as Konya, where he 
inflicted such a defeat on the Turks at the end of 1832 
that they had to cede by the peace of Kiitahiya (1833) 
the whole of Syria to Muhammad ‘Ali and the govern- 
ment of Adana to Ibrahim himself, both recognising 
the sovereignty of the sultan. But neither the sultan 
nor Muhammad ‘Ali were satisfied with this, and 
both made preparations for another war. For this pur- 
pose, Mahmid II combined the four wilayets of Diyar- 
bakr, Kharpit, Rakka and Siwas under one governor 
with the title of vizier, Cerkes Hafiz Mehmed Pasha 
(on his career, see Sidjilli-i ‘othmani, ii, 99-100), and 
commanded him to cross the Euphrates at the begin- 
ning of 1839. It was not till some time later, however, 
that pris actually began. Moltke and the military 
experts in Cerkes Hafiz Mehmed’s army then advised 
him not to cross the river but only to display his 
strength and frighten the Egyptian army into 
retreating; but Mehmed Pasha would not take this 
advice, crossed the Euphrates and fought a battle at 
Nizib, where he was completely defeated by Ibrahim 
Pasha on 24 June 1839. 

Besides this great defeat on land, the Turks a few 
days later suffered an equally severe loss at sea. The 
traitorous Kapudan-i Derya Ahmed Fewzi Pasha, 
known as Firari (i.e. ‘‘fugitive’’, ‘‘deserter’’; details 
in Sidjill-i Sothmani, i, 294-5), led the Turkish fleet, 
which was sent to Syrian waters at the time of the bat- 
tle of Nizib, to Alexandria and handed it over to 
Muhammad ‘Ali. The Egyptians, however, were 
unable to take advantage of the victory at Nizib 
because the Great Powers intervened and Muham- 
mad ‘Ali’s aspirations were in 1841 limited to the 
hereditary governorship of Egypt. The defeat at Nizib 
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led in the domestic politics of Turkey to the speedy 
proclamation of the tanzimat reforms {g. v.]. 

The modern town of Nizip is in the ¢/ or province 
of Gaziantep and is the chef-lieu of an ile or district 
of the same name comprising 115 villages. In 1960, 
the estimated population of the town was 19,300 and 
of the district 68,200. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Rahm4n Sheref, Ta*rikh-t 
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NIZWA, atown of inner ‘Umian. It lies in an oasis 

on the eastern side of the Djabal Akhdar in central 
S‘Uman. It is divided between a walled lower town 
(Nizwat al-Sufala) and an upper walled town (Nizwat 
al-‘Alaya or Samad al-Kindi), which are situated on 
either side of the Wadi Kalbu. The water supply of 
‘Alaya is provided by the Faladj Daris and that of 
Sufala is provided by the Faladj Ghunduk. Sprenger 
suggested that Ptolemy’s Ravana/Rabana/Rouana 
basileton should be identified with either Nizwa or 
Rustak, but this remains unproven. At the onset of 
Islam, Nizwa appears to have been the seat of the local 
Azdi Al Djulanda princes, and it was subsequently to 
become the capital of the country. Even during oc- 
cupation by an ‘Abbasid army under Muhammad b. 
Nah in 277/890 during the caliphate of al-Mu‘tamid, 
Nizwa remained the capital of the country and the 
election place of the Ibadi Zmams of ‘“Um4n under the 
Al Djulanda and under their successors. It was only in 
later times that it was supplanted by Rustak and 
Maskat, although it never lost its importance as a cen- 
tre of Ibadi teaching and scholarship. From the death 
of the second Ibadi Imam, al-Warith, who drowned at 
Nizwa in a flood in the Wadi Kalbu, Nizwa was to 
become the usual burial place of the Imams. 

Al-Mukaddas? in the 4th/10th century mentions 
Nizwa, listing it among the principal kasabas of 
“Uman along with Maskat, Sawhar and Djulfar. Its 
name is merely mentioned by al-Idrisi, but Yakut in 
the 6th/13th century knew of it as a mountainous 
region with a number of large villages, where the local 
people were adherents of Ibadi doctrines [see 
1BAp1YYA]. In subsequent centuries, Nizwa seems to 
have retained its importance under its Nabhani 
rulers, although it was eventually to give way to 
Rustak and in the civil wars of the early 17th century, 
power shifted from the interior to the coast at Maskat, 
with Nizwa losing its political importance. 

The main mosque, the traditional place of election 
to the Imamate, and sak are in Sufala, as is the Azsn, 
a rectangular enclosure containing a massive circular 
tower, known as the kala, ca. 43 m across at the level 
of the gun-platform. The ka/‘a is the most prominent 
monument in Nizwa and the largest artillery tower in 
“Uman. It is attributed to the Ya‘rubi Imam Sayf b. 
Sultan (d. 1059/1649) and took 12 years and much 
gold and silver to build. It was designed to command 
the approaches to Nizwa from all directions, forming 
part of defences controlling the Wadi Sama‘il, the 
main access leading from the interior of ‘Uman to the 
Batina coast. It was among the earliest towers in 
‘Uman built as an artillery platform, and it was also 
able to withstand artillery bombardment because of its 


solid construction, with the lower 14 m of the main 
tower filled entirely with packed earth and stone. The 
water supply was secured by wells and a falady which 
runs below the tower. According to Lt. Wellsted, dry 
well shafts in the tower were used as magazines for the 
artillery. 

The first detailed description of the town was pro- 
vided by Wellsted in 1835, who found Nizwa a stone- 
built town with houses of two storeys, an appearance 
which was little changed in 1975. In the early 1900s 
the largest tribe residing at Nizwa was the Bani 
Riyam, with a large number of houses of Banu Hina 
and Al Bi Sa‘id, and a small number of households 
from other tribes. 

The long association of Nizwa with the Imamate 
revived in modern times when discontent with the Al 
Ba Sa‘id sultan at Maskat led to a coalition against his 
authority, culminating in 1913 in the election to the 
Imamate of Salim b. Rashid al-Kharisi, supported by 
an alliance of al-Ghafiri and Hinawi tribal confedera- 
tion, which seized Nizwa and installed the Jmam at the 
ancient capital. Although a modus vivendt was eventual- 
ly reached, Nizwa and its surroundings remained 
beyond the authority of Maskat until 1955, when 
Sultan Sa‘id b. Taymir entered Nizwa in a progress 
through the interior as far as Buraymi. However, be- 
tween 1957 and 1959, the Imamate based at Nizwa 
broke into open rebellion, backed by Saudi Arabia 
and by Arab nationalists in Cairo. The rebellion end- 
ed with the seizure of Nizwa by British troops and the 
Sultan’s forces in 1959. 

The surrounding oasis is said to have 25,000 palm 
trees, and accounts refer to the presence of sugar 
cane, cotton, and indigo among the crops of Nizwa. 
Traditional local manufactures include metal work- 
ing, including gold and silver, and weaving. The lat- 
ter is ancient, for Yakut mentions a distinctive or- 
namental textile decorated with silk. According to 
Wellsted, the women would prepare cotton yarn, and 
men would work the looms. This division of labour 
was still apparent in the 1970s. In the 1970s, the oil 
wealth of ‘Uman brought growing prosperity to Niz- 
wa and a transformation of its traditional economy, 
while the construction of tarmac roads improved its 
links with the rest of the country. 
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NOGHAY, a Turkic-speaking people whose 

language belongs, together with Kazak and 
Karakalpak, to the Caspian branch of the Kiptak- 
Turkic group. They number approximately 60,000, 
living mainly on a territory stretching to the west of 
the Caspian Sea between the Kuma and Terek rivers, 
a region sometimes referred to as the Noghay 
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Steppes. In the administrative aspect, the majority 
lived within the boundaries of the Dagestan 
Autonomous S.S.R., whilst others fell under the 
jurisdiction of Ceéeno-Ingushetia and the 
Stavropol’skiy kray. All these regions belonged to the 
Russian Federation of the Soviet Union, but their 
administrative future within Russia, after the dissolu- 
tion of the Soviet Union in December 1991, is 
unknown. 

1. Ethnogenesis and early habitats. The 
stabilisation of the Noghay ethnos went hand in hand 
with the formation of the Noghay state. The latter was 
formed by Edigt (in Russian sources, Edigey), the 
famous military commander of the Tatar state of the 
Golden Horde. The Noghay ulus (appanage) seceded 
from the Golden Horde in the 1390s, their original 
homeland being the vast pasture lands between the 
Emba and Yaysk (now Ural) rivers. During the reign 
of Nur al-Din, son of Edigit (1426-40), the Noghay 
tribes began to extend towards the Volga, and up to 
the 1550s they occupied the large territory between 
the Yayik and the Lower Volga rivers. In the 15th- 
16th centuries the Noghay Horde was a significant 
Tatar state, one of the successor states of the Golden 
Horde, comprising various Turco-Mongolian tribes 
which later on took an active part in the formation of 
numerous modern Turkic peoples, including the 
Kazaks, the Karakalpaks, the Bashkirs and the Kazan 
Tatars. The leading political force of the Noghay 
Horde was undoubtedly the Mangit tribe, from which 
Edigt himself, the founder of the state originated. 
That is why even their self-appellation during the first 
century of their stately independence was Mangit 
[9.0.]. 

The Noghay ethnos was formed of various Turkic 
and Turkicised Mongol tribes coming together under 
the sovereignty of Edigii’s successors. Even the 
Mangit tribe was of Mongol origin, although the 
family genealogy of the Edigii clan, obviously due to 
pious Muslim influence, traced back their alleged de- 
scent to the Prophet Muhammad’s time. The widest 
extension of the Noghay Horde was in the first half of 
the 16th century, when its historical réle was at its 
zenith, and they actively participated in the wars of 
Muscovy, the Kazan and the Crimean Khanates. 

The application of the name Noghay to the Mangit- 
led confederation has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. The term Noghay was first used for the 
Noghays in the Russian sources at the end of the 15th 
century, and it spread in Russia and Europe during 
the 16th century. According to the most accepted 
interpretation, the ethnonym Noghay is connected to 
the name of Noghay, famous warlord and amir of the 
Golden Horde in whose army the Mangit tribe must 
have been a leading force. On the other hand, two 
facts severely hamper this theory: (a) it needs further 
elucidation why the ethnonym Noghay came into use 
only 150 years after Noghay’s death in 1300; and (b) 
while Edigti’s figure has been immemorialised in an 
extensive folk-epos, Noghay’s personality has fallen 
out of folk-memory. 

2. Economy and society. Up till the 1860s, the 
Noghays were par excellence nomadic stock-breeders 
(horse, sheep, cattle, camel). They had practically no 
agriculture (only millet was known) or handicrafts; all 
these products were acquired through trade and/or as 
booty. All adult males were warriors (200,000 in the 
1550s), the total amount of inhabitants being approx- 
imately 350,000. Their society was organised accord- 
ing to clan and tribal principles, with an increasing 
number of feudal features from the 16th century 
onwards. The head of the political structure was the 





éty, whose sons and other male relatives, the murzas, 
stood at the head of the udus or appanage. It was an 
amalgam of the clan and feudal system. The central 
power was very limited, and the murzas pursued 
sovereign foreign policies. Second in rank was the 
nuraddin (called so after Edigit’s son), whose duty was 
defending the western borderland, while the kekovat 
(third in rank) was in charge of the eastern frontier. 
The capital of the Noghays was Sarayéfk on the 
eastern bank of Lower Volga. In addition to the 
tribal-feudal aristocracy, the Muslim religious 
dignitaries, especially the sayyids, also played an 
important role in the Noghay social structure. 

3. Noghay-Russian contacts. From 1489 
onwards, exchange of envoys had become regular 
between Russia and the Noghay Horde. After 
Isma‘il’s death (1563), the heyday of the Noghay 
Horde was over and it soon dissolved. Part of them 
accepted Russian suzerainty, other tribes fell under 
Crimean Tatar and Ottoman rule, while the eastern 
part was assimilated by the Kazaks. In the 17th-18th 
centuries, a few independent Noghay hordes survived 
(e.g. the Yedisan, the Djemboyluk, etc.), lingering 
between the Russian and Ottoman great powers. In 
the 1780s, subsequent to the annexation of the Cri- 
mean Khanate by the Russians, most Noghay groups 
fell under Russian jurisdiction. In 1858-66 a mass 
emigration of the Noghays to Turkey took place, but 
most of them were disappointed in their new 
homeland and returned to Russia. From the 1870s 
onwards, the Noghays have gradually been settled 
and forced to abandon their nomadism for 
agriculture. The vicissitudes of the Noghays con- 
tinued in the Soviet era, their administrative borders 
being changed several times. During the past few 
years they have been struggling for more cultural and 
regional autonomy within the Russian Federation. 
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(I. VAsAry) 

NOUAKCHOTT, the capital of Mauritania 
[see MURITANIYA]. It was created ex nthtlo near a site 
occupied by a small village and a ksar [see KAsR]. The 
choice of its situation was made the object of serious 
studies, since it was necessary that it should be accessi- 
ble, easily supplied with drinking water and distant 
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enough from the Senegal River to escape inundations 
like that of 1950. Several plans of urban design were 
put forward even before independence was conceded 
to Mauritania (1960), and construction work, begun 
in 1958, has not ceased since that date in order to res- 
pond to a rapidly-increasing demographic growth 
because of the tendency of the nomads to become 
sedentarised and fixed and because of the massive 
migration of the peoples of the interior, driven forth 
by the desiccation which became severe during the 
years 1968-73 and searching for work. With an 
estimated population in 1974 of 100,000, the number 
of inhabitants rose to 600,000 by 1992. 

Situated in the midst of sand dunes, 7 km from the 
ocean, Nouakchott is the only real town of the coun- 
try, and comprises three parts: a westernised official 
and business centre (ministries, embassies, banks, 
trading establishments), better-quality residential 
quarters and, further out, the area of more or less 
precarious habitations of the less favoured population 
elements (in 1971, there were still 200 tents of nomads 
within the urban area). It has a relatively temperate 
climate (annual average of max. temp. 32°, and 
minima 11°); rainfall is very variable from year to 
year, but the average is considered to be 135 mm. 
Water supply, from the wells in the Trarza, is a 
serious problem, and the town has a water-purifying 
plant. Retail trade is in the hands of Lebanese 
immigrants, who are always very active. External 
trade, in particular represented by the import of 
manufactured products and foodstuffs, and by the 
export of copper, hides and gum, has developed since 
1966, thanks to the construction of docks 7 km to the 
south-south-west of the capital. Electricity is provided 
by a central generator, and telephone installations 
exist in the government offices and in private homes. 
Communications within the town are not always easy 
since metalled roads are still sparse, and vehicles often 
get stuck in the sands once they leave the main roads. 
Connections with outside countries, and even with the 
interior of the country, are now more and more by air 
travel, thanks to the modern airport of Nouakchott 
and the improvised landing-strips which many places 
of middling importance possess. It is in fact extremely 
difficult to maintain roads and even tracks amidst 
moving sands. 

There remains an interesting question: the origin of 
the name Nouakchott, which even the Mauritanian 
government, which uses the French language, 
customarily spells thus. Its etymology has given rise to 
apparently endless controversies. For Mokhtar Ould 
Hamidoun and Cyr Descamps, Que veut dire 
Nouakchott?, in Notes Africaines, no. 118 (1969), 62-4, 
the town’s name means ‘‘place where, when one digs 
a well, the water appears at a level where shells are 
found profusely’’. In reality, the Arabic form 
Anwakshit is sufficiently clear, since it can be broken 
up as follows: a-n-wakshut, i.e. in Berber, ‘‘that of 
shells and shellfish’’, where a is a demonstrative pro- 
noun, and v the copula introducing the state of annex- 
ation of the word akeshshud (whose final emphatic is 
normally unvoiced to pass into Arabic as #). It should 
be noted that in the Berber speech of Morocco, in 
which this word exists, it means ‘‘woods’’. 

Bibliography: This is quite abundant, and has 
been felicitously utilised by J.-R. Pitte, Nouakchott, 
capitale de la Mauretante, Paris 1977, to which one can 
refer. (J.-F. Staszak and Ep.) 

NOYAN (pl. noyad), a Mongolian title, rendered 
in the Muslim chronicles of the Mongol and Timirid 
periods in the Arabic script as nayan, niyin, nuyin, etc. 
In the pre-Cinggisid period the noyad were the heredi- 


tary clan chieftains. Under Cinggis Khan and his suc- 
cessors, the title was granted initially as a military 
rank. According to the Secret History of the Mongols, § 
191 [tr. Cleaves, 119], in 1203 Cinggis Khan organi- 
sed his army according to the decimal system so often 
used before in steppe armies, with groups of ten, a 
hundred and a thousand, each under the command of 
a noyan. Hence the term came to mean ‘‘commander’”’ 
(Boyle) or ‘‘captain’’ (Cleaves). The noyad have been 
called the ‘‘new aristocracy’’ of the Mongol Empire, 
and were a means by which the Mongol rulers, in con- 
structing their imperial machinery, were able to tran- 
scend the old clan system. The noyad were granted 
substantial rights of autonomy within their domains, 
and people and pasture in perpetuity. Under the 
Yiian régime in China, the term was used to refer to 
all officials serving in public posts (26,690 in the early 
14th century, according to one reckoning). 
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S (D.O. Morcan) 

NU‘AYM 8s. HAMMAD al-Khuza‘t al-Marwazi, 
Aba ‘Abd Allah, a traditionist originally from 
Marw al-Riadh [q.v.] who lived for a while in Egypt 
but above all in Baghdad where, having been invited 
to recognise the created nature of the Kur’an in the 
course of the mihna [q.v.], he refused to give his opin- 
ion and was thrown into one of the prisons at 
Samarra; he died there on 13 Djumada I 228/18 
February 843 (but other dates around this are also 
given). He received from Sufyan b. Mu‘awiya, ‘Ali b. 
al-Mubarak and other muhaddiths [see HADITH] tradi- 
tions which he in turn transmitted, notably to Yahya 
b. Ma‘in or al-Bukhari. He is nevertheless judged to 
have been suspect and is even freely accused by some 
scholars, such as al-NasaI and al-Darakutni, of 
fabricating hadiths in support of the most rigorous 
form of Sunni doctrine, of which he was a fervent 
defender. He is said, moreover, to have been a 
member of the Djahmiyya [q.v.] at one period, before 
changing his views and accusing Aba Hanifa and 
‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd of having favoured the dissemination 
of this group’s ideas. Whilst being thus discredited as 
a traditionist, he nevertheless acquired a reputation as 
a scholar regarding succession law (faraid [q.v.}), to 
the point that he is sometimes dubbed Farid or 
Faradi. 

His biographers attribute to him ‘‘some’’ books, 
but it is only known that he left behind a Kztab al-Fitan 
wa ‘l-malahim, of which there is a ms. in the B.L., 
London (9449) and which was abridged by Nasr Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Tanikhi (604-73/1207-74; see 
F. al-Bustani, Da@irat al-ma‘arif, s.v. Ibn Shukayr, iii, 
263c, who does not however cite this abridgement). 
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NUSAYMA, MIKHA?IL (spelled Naimy in 
English language publications), modern Arabic 
author (b. 1889, Biskinta, Lebanon, d. 1989 in 
Lebanon). He received his schooling at the ‘‘Rus- 
sian’’ school founded by the ‘‘Russian Imperial 
Orthodox Palestine Society’’ in Biskinta, the training 
college instituted by the same society in Nazareth and 
the Diocesan Seminary in Poltava, Ukraine. In 1911 
he joined his emigrant brothers in the USA, who 
financed his studies at the University of Washington 
in Seattle. There he became a member of the ‘‘Free 
Syria’” movement which stood for an independent 
Syria and Lebanon under French protection. Later, 
he would become secretary of this movement in which 
most of Nu‘ayma’s literary friends took part. It may 
be regarded as a forerunner of al-Rabita al-kalamiyya. 

Mikhail Nu‘ayma obtained bachelor degrees in 
Law and in English Literature in 1916 and went to 
New York where his old-time friend Nasib ‘Arida was 
publishing the Arabic literary magazine al-Funin 
(‘The Arts’’). In New York he established contacts 
with Djubran Khalil Djubran [see DJABRAN KHALIL 
DJABRAN], Rashid Ayyib and Iliya Abi Madi. For his 
living he worked for the Russian delegation at the 
Bethlehem Steel Factories to purchase arms until 
Russia withdrew from the war in November 1917. He 
was then conscripted into the USA army and sent to 
France where he witnessed the last battles of the war. 
Early in 1919 he returned to New York and in 1920 
he founded with his literary friends al-Rabita al- 
kalamiyya (English, Arrabita = ‘‘The Pen League’’). 
He earned his living as a travelling salesman. In 1932 
he returned to Lebanon to devote himself to his pen. 

Nu‘ayma’s literary career started in Poltava, where 
he became acquainted with the works of the great 
Russian authors of that time. He especially admired 
Tolstoy and his Yasnaya Polyana. He composed 
poetry during this period and he kept a diary. During 
his stay in Seattle he began to contribute critical essays 
to al-Funin, calling for drastic changes in Arabic 
poetry and in criticism. He also contributed a 
serialised play al-Aba? wa ’l-banuin (‘‘Parents and 
Children’’), which appeared in book form in 1917 in 
New York. His critical essays were published in al- 
Ghirbal (‘‘The Sieve’’) in 1923 at Cairo with a 
foreword by Mahmiid ‘Abbas al-SAkkad [g.v. in 
Suppl.}. In Seattle he became acquainted with the 
teachings of theosophy which were to have a perma- 
nent influence on his writings, culminating in the 
English-language publication The book of Mirdad, 
Beirut 1948, translated by the author as Kitab Mirdad, 
Beirut 1952, and in books like al- Yawm al-akhir (‘‘The 
last day’’), Beirut 1963, Ayyib (‘‘Job’’), Beirut 1967 
and Ya ibn Adam (‘‘O son of Adam’’), Beirut 1969. 

Nu‘ayma published one collection of poetry Hams 
al-djufun (‘‘Eyelids’ whispering’’) Beirut [1943], 
which inspired Muhammad Mandir [@.v.} to call this 
new type of poetry shi‘r mahmis (‘‘whispered 
poetry’’). Nu‘ayma further wrote some 80 stories 
which he collected in the volumes Kan md kan (‘Once 
upon a time’’), Beirut 1937, Akabir (‘‘Notables’’), 
Beirut 1956 and Add Bata (‘‘The fat-calved man’’), 
Beirut 1959. 

Nu‘ayma’s biography of Djubran (Arabic edition, 
Beirut 1934, English edition, New York 1950), show- 
ing the weaker sides of Djubran, produced a fierce 
shock to those who had already lifted Djubran beyond 
good and evil. NuS‘ayma’s most impressive work is his 


autobiography Sab‘in (‘‘Seventy’’), Beirut 1959-60, 
in which he describes his early years in Biskinta, 
Nazareth and Poltava (vol. i), his life in the USA and 
the formation of Arrabita (vol. ii), and his life in 
Lebanon from 1932 until 1959 (vol. iii). 

Other works by Nu‘ayma include: al-Marahil 
(‘‘Stages”’), Beirut 1933; Zad al-ma‘ad (‘‘Food for the 
road’’), Cairo 1936; al-Awthan (‘‘The idols’’), Beirut 
1946; Karam ‘Sala darb (‘‘A vineyard by the road’’), 
Cairo 1946; Lika, Beirut 1946, translated as Till we 
meet ..., Beirut 1957; Sawt al-‘alam (‘‘The voice of the 
world’’), Cairo 1948; Mudhakkarat al-arkash, Beirut 
1949, translated as Memoirs of a vagrant soul, Beirut 
1952; al-Nur wa ‘l-daydjir (‘Light and darkness’), 
Beirut 1950; Fr mahabb ar-rih (‘‘Windward’’), Beirut 
1953; Durib (‘‘Roads’’), Beirut 1954; Adb‘ad min 
Miskii wa-min Washintun (‘‘Very far from Moscow and 
from Washington’’), Beirut 1957; Hawamish 
(‘‘Marginals’’), Beirut 1965; Fi ‘l-ghirbal al-gjadid 
(‘‘In the new sieve’’), Beirut 1972; Nagjwda al-ghuritb 
(‘‘Confidential whispers at sunset’’), Beirut 1973; al- 
Madjmi‘a al-kamila (‘‘The complete works’’) 8 vols., 
including Makalat mutafarrika (= vol. vii, Uncollected 
essays) and Rasa%l (= vol. viii, Letters), Beirut 
1970-4. 
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NUBA, the mediaeval Islamic form for the land of 

Nubia, lying to the south of Egypt, and its peoples. 

1. Definition 

The names Nubia, Nubian, Niba are commonly 
used without scientific precision and it is only in the 
linguistic sense that they have an unambiguous mean- 
ing. The frontier separating Nubia from Egypt proper 
is well defined as the first cataract of the Nile in the 
neighbourhood of Aswan, and the area where Nubian 
is spoken nowadays ends in the vicinity of the 18th 
parallel, but the southern limit of Nubia is sometimes 
placed as far south as the junction of the Atbara and 
the Nile or even the confluence of the two Niles. 
Nubia is often sub-divided into Lower Nubia from 
Aswan to Wadi Halfa and Upper Nubia from Wadi 
Halfa southwards, but neither term has any political 
or administrative significance. 

The mediaeval Arabic writers are equally vague 
about the southern extent of Nubia: the region 
immediately bordering on Egypt, which bore the 
name of Maris [¢.v.], seems to have been regarded as 
Nubia par excellence; to the south of it lay Mukurra with 
its capital at Dongola (Dunkula, Dumkula), and 
beyond this the kingdom of ‘Alwa, the capital of 
which was Sdba, near the site of the modern Khar- 
tim. According to the 4th/10th century author ‘Abd 
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Allah b. Ahmad b. Salim (Sulaym?, quoted by al- 
Makrizt) Maris and Mukarra had distinct languages, 
and the frontier between them was situated three post- 
stations (barid) to the south of the Third Cataract; 
politically, however, Maris formed part of Mukurra 
and this probably accounts for the fact that Ibn Salim 
immediately afterwards places the commencement of 
Mukurra at a day’s journey from Aswan. The frontier 
between Mukurra and ‘Alwa was the district of al- 
Abwab, a name still in use for the country round 
Kabishiyya in Berber province. ‘Alwa is generally 
placed outside Nubia, and the preamble to the treaty 
which governed the political relations between 
Nubians and Arabs makes its provisions incumbent 
on ‘‘the chief of the Nubians and all people of his 
dominions .... from the frontier of Aswan to the fron- 
tier of ‘Alwa’’; yet al-Mas‘tdi speaks of SAlwd as part 
of Nubia and states that it is under the political 
suzerainty of Mukurra. According to Yakut, Buddan, 
ed. Beirut, v, 308-9, Nubia extends along the Nile a 
distance of eighty days journey, Dongola being 
situated halfway at forty days’ distance from Aswan; 
of ‘Alwa he speaks, with obvious exaggeration of the 
distance, as a people beyond Nubia three months’ 
journey from the king of the Nuba, whose official title 
is ‘‘King of Mukurra and Nuba’’. 

Bibliography: E. Quatremére, Mémoire sur la 
Nubie (= Mémoires géogr. et hist. sur l’Egypte, ii), Paris 
1811, contains trs. of all the important passages 
from Arabic authors; J. Marquart, Die Benin- 
Sammlung des Reichsmuseums fir Volkerkunde, Leiden 
1913, pp. ccxlviii ff. See also SaLwa, DONGOLA, AL- 
MUKURRA. (S. HiLtetson) 
2. History 
(a) Up to the Fatimid period 
Nubia was called in Pharaonic times the Land of 

Kush [9.v.], and is vaguely mentioned in Herodotus 
and other Greek authors as part of the land of the 
Aethiopes; the name Nubia has been used since 
mediaeval times (see W.Y. Adams, Nubia, corridor to 
Africa, Princeton 1977, 13). In the Arabic sources it is 
often imprecisely described as part of the Bilad al- 
Siidan ‘‘land of the blacks’’, although the term Sudan 
with concrete references to a political entity appears 
only after the Turco-Egyptian conquest of 1821 (Y.F. 
Hasan (ed.), Sudan in Africa, Khartim 1985, 1 ff.). 
Nubians were renowned as archers and were 
recruited by the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies as 
mercenaries. In Roman times, there were military 
camps in Dodekaschoinos, i.e. the northernmost part 
of Nubia, but the Roman military presence ended in 
298 A.D. when Diocletian withdrew the last Roman 
guards from the region and established the Roman 
frontier at Syene (modern Aswan). Meanwhile, the 
rest of Nubia formed a separate kingdom, already in 
existence since 750 B.C., inhabited by an African 
people and with its capital first at Napata and then at 
Meroe. But the latter state collapsed in the mid-4th 
century with the invasion of king ‘Ezana of Axum, 
after which various unknown peoples came in and 
merged with the existing population of Nubia, and 
amongst all these ethnic groups the names of the 
Blemmyes and Noubades are notable (see V. 
Christides, Ethnic movements in southern Egypt and 
northern Sudan: Blemmyes-Bgja in Late Antique and early 
Arab Egypt until 707 A.D., in Listy Filologicke, ciii 
{1980], 129-43; L. Térdk, Late Antique Nubia, 
Budapest 1986, 27 ff.). In spite of their rivalry, these 
two groups seem to have tried to unite against the 
Byzantines in the mid-5th century, but the Byzantine 
emperors used Nubia in a grandiose plan to dominate 
the Red Sea region and extend their influence as far 


as Yemen (see Christides, in Annales d’Ethiopie, ix 
[1972], 115-46). Within Nubia south = of 
Dodekaschoinos, three independent kingdoms 
emerged, sc. Nobatia, Makuria or Mukurra [¢..} 
and Alodia or ‘Alwa [q..]. 

The Arab conquest of Egypt inevitably affected 
Nubia, and according to the Futiéh al-Bahnasa, Bedja- 
Blemmyes [see BEDJA] and Noubades participated in 
the Byzantine defence of Upper Egypt against the 
Arabs (see J. Jarry, in Annales Islamologiques, ix {1970}, 
9-20). The first Arab raids against Nubia took place 
before the final conquest of Egypt in 645 A.D., but 
these were probably defensive actions against the har- 
ryings of the Nubians rather than evidence of a 
definite plan to invade the distinctly inhospitable 
region of Nubia, just as the Arabs’ use of the shipyard 
at Clysma or Kulzum ([q.v.] was aimed at safeguar- 


‘ding the flow of grain across the Red Sea against 


Bedja-Blemmyes pirates there. An Arab raid under 
Nafi‘ b. ‘Abd al-Kays al-Fihri took place in 21/641-2 
and another by ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Sarh in 31/651-2, 
when the Muslims penetrated as far as Dongola [¢.v.}, 
destroying its basilica. After this, a truce was made 
between the Arabs and the Nubians, sealed by the 
celebrated bakt (q.v., and also P. Forand, Early Muslim 
relations with Nubia, in Isl., xlviii [1971], and M. Hinds 
and H. Sakkout, in Wadad al-Qadi (ed.), Studia 
Arabica et Islamica, Festschrift for Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1981, 210 ff.). This comprised a trade agreement but 
was also a bilateral treaty of non-aggression and non- 
intervention between the two powers, and in future 
times was to play a significant role in Arab-Nubian 
relations. 

During the Umayyad period, trade relations were 
important: Egyptian exports to Nubia included 
cereals and wine, whilst Nubia exported mainly slaves 
but also iron and camels, furnished by the Bedja- 
Blemmyes. An Arabic papyrus of 141/758, just after 
the fall of the Umayyads, sent from the governor of 
Egypt to the king of Nubia, refers to the mistreatment 
of Arab merchants (see Hinds and Sakkout, op. cit.; 
J.M. Plumley, An erghth-century Arabic letter to the King 
of Nubia, in Jnal. of Egyptian Archaeology, \xi (1975), 
241-5; and in general, Christides, Nuba and Egypt from 
the Arab invasion of Egypt until the end of the Umayyads, in 
Procs. of the Seventh Internat. Conference for Nubian Studies, 
Geneva 1990). Towards the end of the Umayyad 
period, the king Kyriakos invaded Egypt in order to 
release the Patriarch Anba Mikha’il, who had been 
imprisoned by the Muslims; and it was to Nubia that 
two children of the last Umayyad caliph, Marwan II 
(¢.v.], fled after the ‘Abbasid Revolution (see Y.F. 
Hasan, The Arabs in the Sudan, Edinburgh 1967, 28 ff.; 
G. Vantini, Christianity in the Sudan, Verona 1981, 
75 ff.). 

During the ‘Abbasid period, Nobadia gradually 
became incorporated in Mukurra, whilst ‘Alwa fol- 
lowed a similar cultural pattern to the other states, so 
that a degree of homogeneity was achieved through- 
out Nubia; it was not however until the 9th century 
that the Bedja-Blemmyes seem to have formed an 
organised kingdom, when we hear of a punitive raid 
into their land of 218/831 under the Arab general 
‘Abd Allah b. Djahm, ended by a peace agreement in 
which an annual tribute to the Arabs of camels was 
promised (see al-Ya‘kabi, 7a7rikh, i, 218; al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, ed. Wiet, Cairo 1927, iii, 272-5; Hasan, The 
Arabs and the Sudan, 38-41). Later in this century, the 
presence of gold mines in their land seems to have 
become generally known to the Muslims, for al- 
Mutawakkil in 241/855-6 sent his general Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kummi on a successful expedi- 
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tion against the Bedja in order to secure access to the 
gold mines in their country on the western shores of 
the Red Sea (al-Tabari, iii, 1428-33, tr. J.L. 
Kraemer, Albany 1989, 141-5). 

Over the next centuries, relations between Nubia 
and the Muslims revolved round the twin facts of the 
bakt, with disputes over the number of black slaves to 
be delivered to the caliphs and with the penetration of 
Muslim traders into Nubia and the land of the Bedja- 
Blemmyes (seen in the number of Arabic inscriptions 
on tomb stones there from the mid-3rd/9th century 
onwards), and with the constant interference of the 
rulers of Nubia in the Christian church affairs of 
Egypt, since the Nubian kingdom was deeply 
theocratic, with the ruler as priest-king. 

Under the Fatimids of Egypt, the dak continued to 
be sent, with the conqueror Djawhar sending an 
immediate embassy to King George II of Nubia (969- 
1002) regarding it, although the emphasis now seems 
to have been on the sending of beasts and exotica (see 
B.I. Beshir, New light on Nubtan-Fatimid relations, in 
Arabica, xxii [1975], 15-24). The Fatimids managed to 
penetrate deeply into Nubia and to protect the 
maritime trade in the Red Sea, with a special fleet 
constructed against piracy there (al-Kalkashandi, 
Subh, iii, 468-9, 524). The Christian Church in Nubia 
continued to be dependent on the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, with Monophysitism in the ascendant in 
Nubia after the Arab conquest of Egypt but with the 
emergence of a stronger Melkite element in the more 
tolerant Fatimid times, reflected in Nubia also; see U. 
Monneret de Villard, Storia della Nubia cristtana, Rome 
1938, 128 ff. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. But see also 
for the study of Islamic archaeological evidence, still 
in its infancy, W.Y. Adams, Islamic archaeology in 
Nubia, an introductory survey, in T. Hagg (ed.), Nubian 
culture, past and present, Stockholm 1987, 327-61, and 
Ali Osman Mohamed Salih, Nationalist archaeology: 
the case of the Sudan, in Procs. of the Seventh Internat. 
Conference for Nubian Studies, Geneva 1990, and for 
relations between mediaeval Nubia and Africa, 
P.L. Shinnie, The culture of medieval Nubia and tts 
tmpact on Africa, in Hasan (ed.), Sudan in Africa, 42- 
50. See also D. Ayalon, The Nubian Dam, in JSAI, 
xit (1989), 372-90. (V. CuristIDEs) 
(b) From the Ayyiibid period to the 16th 

century 

With the advent to power in Egypt of the Ayyabids 
(g.v.] in 567/1171, Nubian affairs came into some 
prominence when in 568/1172-3 a coalition of the 
dispossessed Fatimids’ black troops (al-siidan) and the 
Nubians attacked an island just south of Aswan, pro- 
voking intervention by the troops of Salah al-Din 
under the sultan’s brother Shams al-Dawla Turan 
Shah, who devastated Ibrim (which had apparently 
reverted to Nubian control since the Ikhshidid capture 
of it in 345/957) and carried off a large number of cap- 
tives. Soon after this, in ca. 1208, Abd Sa4lih al- 
Armani (see on him, Graf, GCAL, ii, 338-40) compos- 
ed his account of the churches and monasteries of 
Egypt (ed. and tr. B.T.A. Evetts and A.J. Butler, Ox- 
ford 1894-5), which contains some interesting details 
about Maris, al-Mukurra, and ‘Alwa, but must be 
used with caution owing to the confusion in the 
writer’s mind between Nubia and Abyssinia and his 
uncritical use of older authorities. : 

The factors which brought about the disintegration 
of the Nubian kingdom and the islamisation of the 
country were the immigration of Arab tribes, the rise 
of the Banu ’l-Kanz [q.v.], and the intervention in 
Nubian affairs of the Mamldk rulers of Egypt, 








especially during the reigns of al-Zahir Baybars {g.v. ] 
and al-Mansir Kalawin [¢..]. 

The Banu ’}-Kanz are first heard of in 397/1007 
when the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, as a reward for 
services rendered, conferred the hereditary title of 
Kanz al-Dawla on Abi Makarim Hibat Allah, a chief 
of the Rabi‘a Arabs who had settled on the borderland 
between Egypt and the Sudan. Already in the 
4th/10th century the Rabi‘a had gained control of the 
mines of al-‘Allaki and imposed their rule on the 
Bedja [9.v.] with whom they allied themselves by in- 
termarriage. Another section, settled near Aswan, 
fraternised with the local Nubians, and the tribe, 
formed by this amalgamation and ruled by the Kanz 
al-Dawla dynasty, came to be known as the Banu ’I- 
Kanz; they are represented by the Keniiz of the pres- 
ent day. During the period of the Mamluks, they were 
virtually in independent control of Upper Egypt, 
alternately in alliance with or in revolt against the 
Mamluk government, and though repressed at times 
with a heavy hand, they remained a powerful tribe 
until the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. Before this 
event, however, they had played their part, together 
with nomad Arabs and Mamlik troops, in the 
destruction of Nubian independence. 

The Bahri Mamliks, for reasons not apparent in 
our sources, departed from the traditional policy of 
Muslim Egypt, and actively intervened in Nubian af- 
fairs. The pretext for the expeditions undertaken by 
the generals of Baybars and Kalawdin were non- 
payment of the tribute and, more frequently, the 
championship of Nubian pretenders who had solicited 
Egyptian support in order to gain the throne. On 
several occasions, such protégés of the Mamluk 
government were installed in Dongola (9.v.] only to 
lose the throne again as soon as the Egyptian troops 
withdrew. 

A formal treaty concluded with one of these kings 
virtually established an Egyptian protectorate. Mean- 
while, the disintegration of the kingdom went on 
under the pressure of Arab immigration, and Arab 
chiefs who married into the royal house took advan- 
tage of the matrilinear line of succession to grasp at 
the throne. The age-long Christianity of Nubia was 
gradually undermined and in the 8th/14th century 
Muslim kings begin to appear. The first king to bear 
a Muslim name was Sayf al-Din ‘Abd Allah Barsham- 
ba, a nephew of the Christian king David, who was 
instalied by a Mamluk force sent out by Sultan al- 
Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawdn under ‘Izz al-Din 
Aybak in 716/1316; the new king ‘Abd Allah was, 
however, speedily overthrown by Kanz al-Dawla. 
From the manual for secretaries, al-Ta‘rif bi ’l-mustalah 
al-sharif of Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari [9.v.] (written in 
741/1340), we learn that at this date Christian kings 
still alternated with Muslims, and Ibn Batgita in 
753/1352 (iv, 396) speaks of the Nubians as Christ- 
ians, but mentions a Muslim king (Ibn Kanz al-Din). 
Of the conversion of the common people we have no 
details: no doubt it was brought about by the absorp- 
tion of the native inhabitants, or those who survived, 
in the Arab tribes. 

The immigration itself has left little trace in the 
pages of the historians, though the outlines of the pro- 
cess can be reconstructed from occasional references 
and from oral tradition. The nomads who had entered 
Egypt in the wake of the first conquest can never have 
found that country congenial to their mode of life, and 
the rise of non-Arab dynasties tended to make condi- 
tions still less attractive, while the Sadan seemed to of- 
fer all the advantages, from the nomads’ point of 
view, that Egypt denied. For a long time, the 
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kingdom of Dongola formed an effective barrier to 
southward expansion, but a gradual infiltration of 
Arabs must have begun at a comparatively early date, 
even though the end of the process was not accom- 
plished for several centuries. 

The early stages of the movement are seen in the 
conditions depicted in the story of Abu ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-‘Umari, the events of which are laid in the 
reign of Ahmad b. Tiliin (i.e. the later 3rd/9th cen- 
tury) (al-Makrizi’s Kitab al-Mukaffa, quoted by 
Quatremére, Mémoire sur la Nubie, ii, 59-80). Arabs of 
Rabi‘a and Djuhayna, led into the Sudan by that 
adventurous prince, have fraternised with the Bedja 
and exploit the mines of the Eastern Desert, but the 
Nile is forbidden them and Nubia is too strong to be 
attempted by force of arms. A fratricidal struggle in 
the Nubian royal house provides an opportunity for 
an alliance between the Arabs and a _ princely 
pretender to the throne. Acts of unblushing treachery 
are committed on both sides and in the end the Arabs 
have the worst of the encounter. The end of the pro- 
cess is seen in the 8th/14th century, when the kingdom 
of Nubia ceased to exist except as a puppet state con- 
trolled by the Muslim Arab tribes who gradually over- 
ran the country, a process noted by Ibn Khaldin 
(Ybar, Beirut 1956-71, v, 922-3) as having led to 
something like anarchy in Nubia. The ascendancy of 
the nomads clearly affected Nubian Christianity 
adversely. The Churches of Alexandria and Nubia 
gradually became disassociated with each other, and 
churches and monasteries in Nubia must have been 
looted and dispersed at this time, although Nubian 
pilgrims were noted in Jerusalem (where in the 14th 
century the Nubians possessed a chapel in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre which soon, however, passed to 
the Armenians and then the Georgians) as late as ca. 
1480. 

Of ‘Alwa [q.v.] further to the south, little is heard 
at this time. It was a reservoir of slave manpower, fre- 
quented by Muslim slave traders and by merchants 
from al-Mukurra to the north who came to collect 
slaves to pay the bakt. Mamluk pressure on al- 
Mukurra (see above) was felt in ‘Alwa, and already in 
the time of Ibn Khaldun (later 8th/14th century) we 
hear of branches of Djuhayna ‘‘close to the Abyssi- 
nians’’, that is to say no doubt on the upper reaches 
of the Blue Nile in the southern Djazira. The kingdom 
of ‘Alwa nevertheless lingered on precariously and 
Nubian Christianity was still a living memory in the 
time of the Portuguese Alvarez (1520-7), but in ca. 
1500 the capital Soba fell to an alliance of Kawasma 
Arabs (a branch of Rufa‘a-Djuhayna) and the negroid 
Fungj [¢.2.], who here for the first time appear in 
history. 

The 9th/i5th century is almost completely barren of 
records relating to Nubia, and the historical memory 
of the present inhabitants remembers little of pre- 
Fundj days. With the coming of the Fundj, who soon 
extended their influence to Dongola, the history of 
Nubia is merged in that of the Sadan, and the Nu- 
bians, now Muslims and deeply affected by racial 
mixture with their conquerors, survive only as a 
linguistic minority on the northern fringe of their an- 
cient kingdom. 

Lower Nubia, however, was politically separated 
from the Fundj kingdom by the Ottoman sultan Selim 
I, who annexed the country south of Aswan as far as 
the neighbourhood of the Third Cataract, and gar- 
risoned it with Turkish and Bosnian mercenaries 
(called Ghuzz by the people of the Sadan). 

For the subsequent history of the region, see FUND]; 
AL-MAHDIYYA; AL-SUDAN. 
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3. Languages 

The name Nub(i)a is first attested in Eratosthenes 
(ca. 200 B.C.). Its etymology is probably an 
autochthonous word for ‘‘slave’’. The term Mba was 
originally applied by the Arabs to the Nile Nubians 
and later extended to cover other enslaved groups. It 
has since come to represent an ambiguous linguistic 
designation based on geography. About 50 tribes liv- 
ing in the Naba Mountains (Dar Naba) of Southern 
Kordofan province, Sudan (an area of about 30,000 
square miles), can be denoted as Nuba. Many are 
from diverse racial and linguistic backgrounds, 
having fled to the region as a result of the Arab slave 
trade of the 17th-19th centuries. Almost all are 
Muslims, except for some Hill groups. Many Néba 
tribes are named after the hills in which they reside. 

The Nuiba (Mountains) languages belong to two 
families: (1) (Niger-)Kordofanian, and (2) the East 
Sudanic branch of Nilo-Saharan, which contains 
Songhai, Fur, Maban, etc. 

(Niger-)Kordofanian is subdivided into Niger- 
Congo, the Kadugli-Krongo group (thought by some 
to be Nilo-Saharan), and Kordofanian proper. The 
latter, whose linguistic development occurred in the 
Nuba Mountains, has the longest history. Among the 
better known Kordofanian languages are the Heiban 
group, Moro and Otoro. Some Kordofanian 
languages go by different designations; thus Koalib 
(30,000 speakers) is also called Ka/owalib, N(g)irere, 
Rere, Nuba, Lgalige and Abri. 

East Sudanic is subdivided into eastern and western 
branches, plus Kuliak and Nilotic (e.g., Shilluk, 
Dinka, Bari). An example of a Proto-East Sudanic 
reconstruction is PES *te/o(ng) ‘‘cow’’ > Birked tet, 
Kadaru ti, Majang tang, Murle tang, Gaam 99 and 
Mongo teenge (Ross 1991). 

The eastern group, which includes such languages 
as Daju (spoken in Chad), Nyimang and Temein, has 
three subdivisions: Eastern Jebel, Nubian and 
Surma. The Nubian group (disparagingly called 
Barabra by Arabs) is well documented, and has five 
constituents: (1) Central, including Birked (extinct) 
and Dongolawi (Kenzi or Matoki); (2) Hill Nubian 
(Kadaru, Ghulfan, Debri); (3) Unclassified Hill 
Nubian (Dair, Dilling, Karko, Wali); (4) Northern 
Nubian (Nobiin or Mahas-Fadidja [Fadicca]); and (5) 
Western Nubian or M(e)iddb. Thelwall and 
Schadeberg (1983) note that Birked and Hill Nubian 
once formed a single unit. Dongolawi, with over a 
million speakers, is sometimes called Ratana, 
originally an Arabic pejorative label (< A. ratana 
“‘gibberish’’), and has a 67% lexical similarity with 
Nobiin; cf. Nubi or Ki-Nubi (ruéddn nubi), an East 
African Arabic creole emanating from the Sudan in 
the 19th century. 

More is known about the Nubian past than that of 
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any other East Sudanic people. Although the Nubians 
established their Empire of Cush in ca. 850 B.C. with 
its capital at Meroe, Meroitic (written in a script 
derived from Egyptian Demotic) is unrelated to any 
form of Nubian. Lexicostatistics has shown that in the 
first millennium B.C., Nubians migrated from Darfur 
to the Nile. Old Nubian developed in the 6th century 
A.D. with the rise of the Christian Nubian kingdoms. 
It is a direct ancestor of Nile Nubian and is closest to 
Nobiin. All Old Nubian texts (the last in 1484 A.D.) 
appear to come from the Nobiin north. The 
geographical distribution of the two major Nubian 
dialects continues to remain puzzling. The Keniz, 
who inhabit Upper Egypt north of Wadi Halfa and 
came from Dongola, speak a Nubian dialect hardly 
distinguishable from the Dongolawi. However, these 
two groups are separated by the Nobiin, who are 
located along the Nile between them. 
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Maryland 1989, 67-80; J. Ross, A preliminary attempt 

at the reconstruction of Proto-Eastern Sudanic phonology 

and lexicon, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, M.A. thesis, 1991, unpubl.; Aleya Rouchdy, 

Nubians and the Nubian language in contemporary Egypt, 

Leiden 1991 (useful). (A.S. Kaye) 

4. The modern peoples of Nubia 

The Barabra, as a separate group from the 
Danagla, are collectively referred to by other 
Sudanese as Halfawiyyin (literally: those who come 
from the town of Halfa). The term Nabiyyin 
(Nubians), on the other hand, refers to both the 
Barabra and the Danagla. The Barabra live in Aswan 
Province in upper Egypt and the Northern State of 
Siidan. The Danagla live only in the Northern State. 
Both groups are small-scale cultivators, skilful 
boatmen and are renowned for their domestic service. 
Date-palms are grown as a cash crop and cultivators 
have taken advantage of mechanical irrigation, intro- 
duced early this century, to cultivate more land with 
a variety of crops. The narrow strips of arable land on 
the banks of the Nile are insufficient to meet the 
demands of a rising population, hence the Barabra 
and Danagla are forced to emigrate. They are adap- 
table and enterprising, the men seeking work oppor- 
tunities in other parts of Egypt, Sidan and, more 
recently, in the oil-rich countries of the Arab world 
where they are engaged in various professions. 
Wherever they go they maintain a strong cultural 
identity and keep links with their homeland. Though 
the Barabra and Danagia have been influenced by 
Arab culture and Islam, their cultural identity is 
manifest in their dialects, traditions and attitudes. 
Even in urban centres in Sudan and Egypt this iden- 
tity is maintained in the social clubs which they have 
established. 

As a result of the agreement between Sidan and in 
Egypt in 1959 to resettle the Nubians affected by the 
creation of the High Dam reservoir lake (the Nuba 
Lake in Stidan and Lake Nasir in Egypt), it is 
estimated that about 50,000 Sudanese and 70,000 to 
120,000 Egyptian Nubians lost their homes, land and 
their date-palms. The resettlement scheme, located in 
eastern Sidan along the upper Atbara River near the 


Sudan-Ethiopia border, known as Khashm al-Girba, 
absorbed 40,000 Sudanese Nubians in 1964-5. Here 
the relocated Nubians were granted landholdings and 
new homes; a new town was named Halfa al-Djadida 
(New Halfa) as a replacement to old Halfa which was 
inundated by the reservoir lake. The new villages 
established by the scheme were named after those 
which had been inundated in their homeland. Many 
amenities were introduced and planners were anxious 
to recreate the traditional architecture and physical 
layout of the submerged villages. Despite their 
displacement, the Nubians have accepted the 
inevitable and established good relations with the 
neighbouring nomadic tribes. The Nubians in Egypt, 
who were affected by the inundation, were resettled in 
the region of Kom Ombo, about 60 km/35 miles north 
of Aswan, and the resettlement area was named New 
Nubia. 

Before and since Sidan’s independence in 1956, 
the Barabra and Danagla have played a part in the 
country’s cultural development and politics. They are 
generally devout Muslims and most of them belong to 
the Mirghaniyya (Khatmiyya (q.v.]) tarika. They are 
keen to take advantage of education facilities and 
show an aptitude for the educational professions and 
business. Many have achieved prominent positions in 
government, politics, the arts and in the civil service. 
Three Nubian singers are popular and famous: the 
late Khalil Farah, Muhammad Wardi and Hamza 
‘Ala al-Din. The most remarkable figure was 
Muhammad Ahmad [9.v.], the Mahdi of the Sadan 
(d. 1885), who was a Dongolawi, though his family 
claim to be sharifs. Another Dongolawi who has 
gained political prominence is Dja‘far Muhammad 
Numayri, a military officer, who came to power 
through a military coup and ruled Sidan from 1969 
until 1985. 
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. (AHMED AL-SHAHI) 

NUBAR PASHA (1825-99), a high-ranking 
official, statesman, and reformer of Armenian 
origin who held positions under six viceroys of Egypt 
at a time when the country was falling under Euro- 
pean influence and control. Born in Smyrna and 
educated in France and Switzerland, Nubar was 
translator for Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.], Chief Translator 
for ‘Abbas Hilmi I [q.v.], Secretary and Director of 
Communications and Railways for Sa‘id Pasha, and, 
under the Khedive Isma‘il Pasha [g.v.], Chief 
Translator, Director of Public Works, Head of 
Foreign Affairs, and Director of Commerce. He also 
served as President of the Council of Ministers under 
Isma‘i] and two subsequent viceroys, and was foreign 
minister in fact for over two decades. Nubar was per- 
sonally involved in many of the major developments 
of the time, particularly the Alexandria-Cairo railway 
project (1851), the Suez Canal arbitration award 
(1864), the procuring of the 1873 firman, the establish- 
ment of the Mixed Courts (1875), and the political 
crisis of 1875-9. He also served as an agent in 
negotiating some of the private and public loans taken 
out by Sa‘id and Isma‘il, and helped reorganise 
Egypt’s transportation system. 

Crucial to Nubar’s rise and success were the well- 
placed connections of his family, which included in- 
laws in Istanbul and a powerful uncle in the Egyptian 
court, who secured him his first position; the support 
of European diplomatic representatives (something 
which occasionally brought him into the ruler’s 
disfavour); and his own extraordinary ability to make 
himself useful to viceroys in need of men who knew 
and understood Europe (Nubar was entirely Western 
in culture and spoke all the major languages of 
Europe). 

In his memoirs, Nubar presents himself as a grand 
reformer and defender of Egypt. Declaring his aim to 
be that of limiting the power of both the European 
consuls and the viceroy, Nubar discusses his strategy 
for the independence and development of Egypt, 
which included an increase in its transit trade, the 
build-up of the ports of Alexandria and Suez, the 
introduction of European technicians and expertise, 
and the establishment of the rule of law by means of 
Mixed Courts, which, he claims, could have protected 
the country against exploitation. 

Yet Nubar did more to advance the cause of Europe 
than any other official in the viceroy’s service. The 
Alexandria-Cairo railway project (which Nubar had 
suggested to ‘Abbas Hilmi I) increased British influ- 
ence; the huge indemnity imposed upon Egypt by the 
Suez Canal arbitration enriched European money 
lenders and despoiled the Egyptian treasury; the loans 
Nubar helped negotiate led to Egypt’s bankruptcy 
and the establishment of European fiscal control (in 
his memoirs, Nabar denies all responsibility for 
Egypt’s debt); and the Mixed Courts became 


instruments of European political intervention. 
Between 1875 and 1879, Nuibar allied himself with 
Europe in a successful effort to bring down the ruler, 
Isma‘il Pasha, weakening the political structure and 
opening the way to a rebellion and the British occupa- 
tion. Blinded by his own ambition to be maker of 
politics, Nubar misjudged the amount of power that 
was left to local politicians and ended his days as an 
official in a British-controlled administration. 
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NUBATA .s. ‘ABD ALLAH at-Himmani aL- 

TamiMi, Abu ’l-Asad, minor poet of the early 
‘Abbasid period whose verses are known only from 
citations in other works and whose dates of birth and 
death are unknown. A native of Dinawar in western 
Persia, he was in the circle of the caliph al-Mahdi’s 
vizier al-Fayd b. Abi Salih Shirawayh, and was a 
companion of the famous singer ‘Allawayh (q.v. in 
Suppl. ]. 

Bibliography: Djahshiyari, Wuzara?, ed. al- 
Sakka et alii, Cairo 1401/1980, 164; Aghani', xvi, 
62; Zirikli, A‘lam, viii, 320. (Ep.) 
NUBUWWA (a.), ‘“‘prophecy’’, Hebrew nabiia, 

substantive derived from nabi ‘‘prophet’’, Hebrew 
nabi(?), term denoting in the first instance the 
precognition given by the divinity (Yahweh, the Ba‘l, 
Allah) to the prophet and the prediction made by the 
latter of future contingencies. In the second instance, 
nubuwwa is identified with way, ‘‘revelation’’, which 
simultaneously comprises dogmas, cultic regulations, 
moral education, precepts of social and political order. 
In fact, for the early Muslims, prophecy was regarded 
as being the source of all knowledge having any 
degree of superiority. ‘‘The Prophet is the way and 
the prophets are the guides,’’ wrote al-Kisa°i (quoted 
by Yakit, iv, 741). 

In early times, the later Muslim nadi is almost iden- 
tical to the Aramaic Aazé and to the Hebrew 16°eA (cf. 
T. Fahd, Divination, 112 ff.). I Samuel ix, 9, reads: 
“In former times, in Israel, when a man went to 
enquire of God, he said ‘Come, let us go to the seer 
(r0°eh); for he that is now called prophet (nabi) was in 
former times called seer.’’ It is for this reason that 
Muhammad had considerable difficulty convincing 
his fellow-citizens that his inspiration was fundamen- 
tally different from that of seers of various specialities 
(kahin, hazi, Sarraf, etc.). He himself, at the outset of 
his vocation, dreaded being a kahin (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakat, i/1, 129-30). ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, before his 
conversion, considered him as such (Usd, iv, 74). The 
intervention of revelation was required to convince 
him otherwise. ‘‘It is the word of an_ illustrious 
prophet,’’ the Kur’an states, ‘‘and it is not that of a 
poet, O men of little faith; nor is it that of a diviner, 
O men of little memory. It is a revelation (tanzil) from 
the Master of the Universe’? (LXIX, 40-3; cf. LII, 
39-34; LXXXI, 19-25). The characteristic features of 
the Kur’anic text sowed doubt in the minds of his 
fellow-tribesmen; the latter observed, especially in the 
first revelations, the distinguishing marks of the 
oracles of soothsayers, these being rhythm, the 
arrangement of components of a phrase, the concern 
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for verbal equilibrium, the choice of a vocabulary full 
of images, the use of uncommon words, as well as the 
manner of ‘‘veiling the head’’ at the moment of 
inspiration and of ‘‘enwrapping himself’ (cf. 
LXXIII, 1; LXXIV, 1; Ibn Hisham, Siva, 184; al- 
Tabari, i, 1890, 1. 10). ; 

The triumph of Islam at Medina, followed by the 
conquest of Mecca, put an end to such reservations; 
the apostasy (ridda) of the Yemeni tribes of Madhhidj 
in 11/632, under the leadership of al-Aswad, 
soothsayer and conjuror, who ‘‘entranced the hearts 
of those who heard him speak’’ (al-Tabari, i, 1796), 
was the last manifestation of an entire Arab pagan 
tradition to which Islam put an end by the principle 
la kihdna ba‘d al-nubuwwa ‘‘no more divination after 
prophecy’? (or rather, after ‘‘prophethood’’). 
Henceforward, the gift of penetrating the mysteries of 
God is reserved for the Prophet alone, and the djinns 
who used to listen at the gates of Heaven, and inspire 
the kuhhan, are prevented from doing so by angels 
entrusted with the task of pelting them with shooting 
stars (XV, 15-18; XXXV, 6-9; XLV, 12; LXVII, 5; 
Ibn Hisham, 129-30; Ibn Sa‘d, i, 1, 110). 

However, kihdna [q.v.] is not formally forbidden 
either in the Kur’an or in the Sunna; what is forbid- 
den is, first, to visit a Kahin and believe what he says: 
this is to deny the revelation made to Muhammad 
(Wensinck, Concordance, iv, 196); and second, to 
charge a fee in the capacity of Adhin (op. cit., 505). 
Nowhere in the Kur’4n is there a prohibition 
analogous to that of Leviticus, xix, 31, where it is 
written ‘‘Do not turn to those that evoke spirits nor to 
soothsayers; do not consult them lest you be defiled 
by them.”’ ‘‘This reluctance of the Prophet to deny 
any intrinsic worth to the content of divination is due 
to the conception, current in his time, of prophecy 
and of its intermediaries’ (T. Fahd, Divination, 68). 

Prophecy was, in fact, regarded as an extension of 
divination. For Ibn Khaldin, for example, ‘‘a veil 
separates men from the unknown which nobody 
knows, except he to whom God reveals it in dreams or 
through the path of saintliness”’ (ii, 177/205). Accord- 
ing to him, the difference between the prophet and the 
soothsayer resides, in the first place, in the absence of 
the ecstatic state in the case of the soothsayer, an 
absence which renders him incapable of a universal 
vision of the created being and of contingencies, and 
in the second place, in the imperfection of his source 
of information, subject to limitations which do not 
affect that of the prophet (i, 181-85/206-11; sum- 
marised in Fahd, op. cit., 45 ff.). 

As to this source of information, for the true pro- 
phets it emanates from angels, their inspirers and 
their guides; for soothsayers and false prophets it 
emanates from demons, their inspirers and seducers, 
while djinn, conceived after the fashion of man, can 
be either good or bad informants. 

God has made the angels his envoys (rusul) 
(Kur’an, XXXV, 1). The function of the ‘‘envoy”’ is 
to bear the message of the one who sends him. The 
demon is likewise an envoy and even the source of his 
message is the same as that of the angel; only the con- 
tent is different. In fact, the angel who saved the life 
of Isaac, on the point of being sacrificed to Yahweh 
(Genesis, xxii, 11 ff.) was sent by the same Yahweh 
who permitted Satan, present before Him ‘‘with the 
sons of God’’, to test Job (Job, i, 6; cf. I Kings, xxii, 
21 ff. 

ae authors, faced with the ambivalence of the 
divine message and its bearers, have established a 
distinction between ‘‘the angels of mercy’’, created 
from light, and ‘‘the angels of punishment’’, created 


from fire (al-Mutahhar al-Makdisi, Bad?, i, 160, 
quoting Ibn Ishak), a distinction inspired by Kur’4n, 
LXVI, 6, which gives the impression that angels exist 
which are spiritual (rihdni), corporeal (djtsmdni), 
capable of growth (nami) and inanimate (gjamid) (op. 
cit., 170), a notion comparable with the Neo-Platonic 
distinction between igneous and aerial demons and’ 
demons formed from earth (cf. Porphyrus, De Abst., 
ii, 46; Proclus, Jn Tim., ii, 11, 10; St. Augustin, De 
civitate Det, x, 9, 2). 

Demoniacal inspiration is opposed by the Kur’an 
on account of the fascination which it exerts upon the 
minds of men. The typical example is that of poetic 
inspiration. Kur’4n, XXVI, 220-6, reads: ‘‘Shall I 
tell you to whom the demons (shaydfin) reveal? They 
reveal to every great liar and great sinner; they tell 
what they are supposed to have heard (at the gates of 
Heaven); but they are mostly liars. As for poets, they 
are followed only by the misled.’’ It is not to be forgot- 
ten that the poets, described as kilab al-djinn ‘“‘the dogs 
of the djinns’’, were originally givers of oracles for 
their tribes (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, vi, 71; Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen, i, 17; Fahd, Divination, 74 f.). 

The concept of inspiration and revelation in the for- 
mative years of Islam was influenced by that of 
angelology and of demonology, which was rudimen- 
tary and anthropomorphic (cf. in this context, T. 
Fahd, Anges, démons et djinns en Islam, in Sources Orien- 
tales, viii, Paris 1971, 155-213). The demeanour of the 
Prophet, at the moment of the onset of revelation, 
illustrates this point. Questioned about the processes 
of the revelation which he received, Muhammad 
replied, ‘‘Revelation came to me in two manners: 
either Djibril brought it to me and communicated it 
to me as a man communicates with another man, but 
this eluded me; or it came to me like the ringing of a 
bell, such that it penetrated into my heart; this no 
longer eluded me’’ (Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 131 f.; cf. al- 
Bukhari, ii, 309 = 59 khalk, 6). ‘‘His physical condi- 
tion was affected: he grew mournful, and his face 
darkened; he had the appearance of someone intox- 
icated and felt a great weight, to such an extent that 
his camel cried out and its legs buckled beneath him’’ 
(Ibn Sa‘d, loc. cit.; Fahd, Divination, 76). A hadith has 
him say, ‘‘The divine revelation comes to prophets in 
waking as well as in sleep,’’ and he adds, ‘‘My eye 
sleeps, but my heart is awake’’ (Ibn Hisham, 266; Ibn 
Sa‘d, i/1, 113; other references in Fahd, Divination, 
77, n. 1). 

Finally, it should be noted that the initial identity of 
the source of information of the prophet and of the 
demon is further attested by the use of the verb waka 
“to reveal’’, and its derivatives, for one as for the 
other, as emerges from Kur’an, VI, 111, where it is 
stated, ‘“Thus we have appointed against every 
prophet an adversary (who is none other than) 
demons of human kind and of djinn who reveal to one 
another pleasing discourse (intended) to lead astray.”’ 

Still more suggestive regarding the manner of con- 
ceiving the phenomenon of prophecy in Islam are its 
“distinctive signs’? (‘alamat, daladil, imarat al- 
nubuwwa). An entire literature exists on this subject 
(cf. references in Fahd, Divination, 79, nn. 2 and 3). 
Ibn Khaldiin supplies a summary of these signs. ‘‘The 
mark (‘alama) of this type of men,’’ he writes, ‘‘is, 
first, that they are in a state, during the onset of 
revelation (wahy), of absence (ghayba) accompanied by 
choking (ghatit), appearing to the eye like a loss of con- 
sciousness (ghashy) an unconsciousness (ighma’), 
whereas in reality it is nothing other than a deep 
absorption (tstighrak) induced by the encounter with 
the spiritual kingdom and by the new faculty of com- 
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prehension which transcends the human faculty in an 
absolute manner. Then, from this ecstasy the man 
returns gradually towards a state of human 
awareness, either by hearing a sound of human speech 
which he attempts to understand, or by seeing rep- 
resented before him the image of a person who speaks 
to him of that which the person has brought from the 
presence of God. Then this state is dissipated, once 
the man has absorbed that which has been com- 
municated to him’’ (i, 165-6/185). 

The second mark of the prophet is the moral 
infallibility (Sigma), by virtue of which the man is 
naturally drawn towards goodness and purity (:bid.). 
The third mark is expressed in his activity on behalf 


of religion, of worship, prayer, alms and chastity, vir- . 


tues which he practises and which he induces others to 
practise (i, 167/187). The fourth assumes that the 
prophet is of noble descent, well-regarded among his 
kinsfolk (i, 168/188). The fifth consists in miracles and 
marvels (in words and in actions, adds Hadjdji 
Khalifa, i, 427) which prove the veracity of his 
statements. The greatest miracle in Islam is the 
Kur’an (i, 171/194). 

But the most important of these marks, according 
to Ibn Khaldan, is that faculty, granted by God to the 
prophet, of abstracting himself from human nature, in 
the state of inspiration and of ecstasy (i, 178/202). He 
who does not exhibit these signs has no right to claim 
the ability to penetrate the unknown; he is nothing 
other than a liar seeking to sell his wares (i, 209/240). 

For more thorough information concerning these 
marks, see, in particular, al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058), 
K. A‘lam al-nubuwwa, Cairo 1319/1901 ff.; Abia 
HAatim al-R4zi, same title, extracts published by P. 
Kraus in Orientalia, n.s. v (1936), 35-56, 358-78; al- 
Djahiz (d. 255/869), K. al-Hudjdja fi tathbit al- 
nubuwwa, ed. Sandubi in Rasail al-Djahiz, Cairo 
1933; Abu ’l-Husayn al-Rawandi (d. 250/864), K. al- 
Zumurrud, in which the author opposes the traditional 
doctrine of prophecy and introduces some foreign 
elements (cf. P. Kraus, in RSO, xiv [1933-4], 93-129, 
335-79); Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209), “Zsmat al- 
anbiya?, Cairo 1355/1936. 

Other signs announce the coming or the presence of 
the Prophet. Ibn Sa‘d classifies these in two 
categories: signs prior to the vocation of Muhammad 
(i/1, 96-111) and signs following the start of the 
revelation (112-26). This is a collection of miraculous 
sayings and deeds relating to the birth and infancy of 
the Prophet, often belonging to a typology the 
elements of which were diffused in the popular 
domain, owing to apocryphal biographies of Jesus and 
of other prophets (cf. on this subject Fahd, Problémes 
de typology dans la Sira d’Ibn Ishaq, in La vie du prophete 
Mahomet, Paris 1983, 67-75). 

This group of signs is augmented by a chorus of 
predictions announcing the coming of the Prophet, 
made by idols, soothsayers, leading personalities of 
the period, Jews, Christians, demons and djinns, etc., 
predictions emanating from the whole of nature, a 
kind of praeparatio coranica, testifying by their spirit, 
their form and their expression, to the concept held by 
early Islam of prophecy and of its intermediaries: a 
spirit removed from any metaphysical and psychologi- 
cal pre-occupation, a form showing small regard for 
realities and fundamentally marked by excess of 
imagination; finally, an expression which has no 
qualms about being simplistic, often full of pictures- 
que imagery (for details, cf. Fahd, Divination, 81-8). 

This conception evolved considerably with the 
elaboration of philosophy and of theology in Islam. 
For Ibn Sina, prophecy is ‘‘one of the conditions 


necessary to the order which is demanded by the 
unfolding of fayd, so that it may expand to the point 
required’’ (M.-A. Goichon, La distinction de l’essence et 
de l’existence d’aprés Ibn Sina, Paris 1937, 334, see also 
further, 314-34; Shifa?, lith. Tehran 1313/1886, ii, 
646 ff.; Nadjat, ed. Cairo 1331/1913, 498 ff.; Zthdat al- 
nubuwwa, in Tis‘ rasa7tl, 6th risdla. On Ibn Sina’s con- 
cept of prophecy, as it became known to scholars by 
means of Latin translations, cf. B. Decker, Die Ent- 
wicklung der Lehre von der prophetischen Offenbarung von 
Wilhelm von Auxerre bis zu Thomas von Aquin, diss. 
Breslau 1940, 15-24). 

“For him, it is the Intelligences and the Souls of 
celestial bodies which transmit to the human soul cer- 
tain hidden things, it being understood that the reci- 
pients possess particular perceptions and particular 
wills, emanating from a_ particular opinion’’ 
(Goichon, Directives et remarques, Paris-Beirut 1951, 
507-8). And if the soul is of strong substance, it attains 
to ecstasy under a spiritual influence which sometimes 
‘takes genuine control and then illumines the 
imagination in an evident manner’’. It is then that the 
soul is raised to the level of prophecy (op. cit., 514). 
Finally, for him, the necessary conditions whereby a 
man may be a prophet are clarity and lucidity of 
intelligence, the perfection of the imaginative faculty 
and the ability to make himself obeyed by exterior 
matter (cf. Psychologie d’Ibn Sind, ed. Jan BakoS, 
Prague 1956, i, 189-97 = Shifa, Physics, fann vi, 
makala 4, ch. 4). See also L. Gardet, Quelques aspects de 
la pensée avicennienne, in Revue Thomiste, xlv (1939), 714; 
Decker, op. cit., 16 ff. A brief analysis of Ibn Sina’s 
doctrine concerning prophecy and the perception of 
the unknown is to be found in al-Shahrastani, Milal, 
ed. Cureton, 309 ff. (Metaphysics) and 425 (Physics), 
German translation by Haarbriicker, ii, Halle 1851, 
317-18, 327-32. 

Al-Ghazali accepted the doctrine of Ibn Sina and 
developed it further. In fact, in the last six chapters of 
the Latin version of Makasid al-falasifa (tr. Dom. Gun- 
disalvi, Venice 1506, of which the portion entitled 
Metaphysics has been edited by J.T. Muckle, Algazel’s 
Metaphysics, a medieval translation, Toronto 1933; 
Arabic text ed. Cairo 1331/1912), which deal with 
vision, prophecy and marvels, al-Ghazali revives 
Avicennan ideas (which he is to refute the same year, 
in 488/1095, in the Tahafut, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 
1927, 255-67; L. Gauthier, La theorte d’Ibn Rochd sur les 
rapports de la religion et de la philosophie, Paris 1909, 138- 
41) and reveals them in a clear and expressive style. 
For him, the vision of the unknown, in the state of 
waking, is subject to two conditions. On the one hand 
the soul must free itself from corporeal links and 
remove itself from the veil of the senses by a force 
which is peculiar to it; it is then elevated to the higher 
world where things appear to it in an instant brief as 
a lightning-flash. This is the first mode of prophecy. 
The other mode, decidedly imperfect in comparison 
to the first, comes about in the normal exercise of the 
senses. In fact, the temperament predisposed to 
melancholy and amazement and easily alienated from 
the senses enables the soul to withdraw from the body 
and to see and hear with eyes open that which nor- 
mally it sees and hears only through the opaque veil 
of the senses (cf. Metaphysics, ii, 5,7, quoted by 
Decker, op. ct., 25f.). This agreement of the 
theologian with the philosopher on the subject of pro- 
phecy remains an isolated phenomenon; in fact, as M. 
Horten writes (Texte zu dem Streite zwischen Glauben und 
Wissen in Islam. Die Lehre vom Propheten und der Offen- 
barung bei den islamischen Philosophen Farabi, Avicenna und 
Averroes, Bonn 1913, 12), ‘‘in der Theorie tiber die 
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Prophetie stimmt er mit den Philosophen tberein, die - 


er sonst bekampft.’’ Whereas, in the Tahafut, theories 
which present precognition and prophecy as the 
results of perfect nature, are countered by al-Ghazali 
with the notion of revelation of things unknown, made 
by God to the prophet as to the dreamer, either 
directly or through the intermediary of an angel (see 
260-1; cf. 252, 289, etc.). 

Ibn Rushd does not share this view. For him, pro- 
phecy, dream and divination are three names 
denoting a single and identical reality. Our ignorance 
of the possible derives from our ignorance of the 
nature of being. Knowledge of this nature is either 
anterior to its object: it is the knowledge from which 
it follows, called al-‘ilm al-kadim, prior or anterior 
knowledge; or it is posterior, a/-‘ilm al-ghayr kadim, or 
subsequent knowledge. ‘‘Knowledge of the unknown 
is nothing other than the knowledge of this nature”’ 
( Tahdfut al-Tahafut, ed. Bouyges, Beirut 1930, 533, Il. 
2-3), It is the result of this knowledge which is called, 
in popular usage, ru*yé, dream, nocturnal vision, and, 
by the prophets, wafy, revelation (op. cit., 532-3; on 
Ibn Rushd’s doctrine of prophecy, see L. Gauthier, 
op. cit., 124-58). This represents a fairly deep fissure 
in the rationalist system which bears his name, on 


account of his role as an arbiter in the conflict, then . 


current, between theology and philosophy. 

With Maimonides (d. 601/1204, see IBN MAYMUN), 
the brilliant disciple of Ibn Rushd, the Avicennan 
trend is revived. In fact, in chapters 32 to 48 of the 
second part of his monumental study of Jewish 
religious philosophy, intitled Dalalat al-h@irin (= 
Moreh Nebukim), edited and translated into French by 
S. Munk under the title Le guide des égarés. Tratté de 
théologie et de philosophie, i-iii, Paris 1856-66, 
Maimonides reveals at some length his opinion of pro- 
phecy and the various modes of perceiving the 
unknowable. According to him, prophecy is an 
emanation from God which, through the intermediary 
of an active intellect, influences first the rational 
faculty and subsequently the imaginative faculty; it is 
the highest degree of man and the ultimate perfection 
which the species may attain, and this state is the 
highest perfection of the imaginative faculty (ch. 35, 
tr. ii, 281). It assumes the existence in the man of a 
natural disposition which makes of him ‘‘a superior 
man, perfect in his rational and moral qualities”’ (ch. 
32, tr. ii, 261 f.). Three perfections are required of the 
prophet: perfection of the rational faculty, perfection 
of the imaginative faculty and perfection of morals 
(ch. 36, tr. ii. 287). Dream and prophecy both belong 
to ‘‘the highest and most noble’’ activity of the 
imaginative faculty, which takes place only when the 
senses are in repose and cease to function; it is then 
that there occurs a certain emanation (fayd) which is 
the origin of true dreams and of prophecy and which 
‘‘differs only in quantity and not in quality’’ (Gen. 
Rabba, c. 17, 44). In visions and in dreams, all the 
degrees of prophecy are contained (ch. 36, tr. ii, 
282 ff. On Maimonides’ conception of prophecy, see 
Z. Diesendruck, Maimonides’ Lehre von der Prophetie, in 
Jewish studies in memory of Israel Abrahams, New York 
1927, 82 ff.; Decker, Entwicklung, 37-8). 

This close connection established by Maimonides 
between dream and prophecy corresponds precisely to 
the conception current in the early days of Islam. In 
fact, Tradition relates that before acceding to the full 
light of revelation as such, Muhammad initially had 
dreams described as ‘‘veracious’’ (ru°yd sadika), sup- 
plying to him, in the words of L. Massignon (Annuaire 
du College de France, 41st year, 85), ‘‘in the form of 
isolated touches, light and sound, which he was 


unable to coordinate, that alphabet of ecstasy which 
he attempted later to represent, in the form of isolated 
consonants, at the heading of certain siiras (such is, at 
least, he adds, the reconciliation that we suggest).”’ 
This statement is based on the testimony of ‘A? isha, 
“‘The beginning of the prophecy of the Messenger of 
God, when God wished to make him His agent and 
the instrument of His mercy towards creatures, (was 
manifested) by veracious dreams; every dream which 
he saw in his sleep was as clear as the dawn. This 
made him love solitude; nothing was more pleasant to 
him than to be alone’’ (Ibn Hisham, 151; Ibn Sa‘d, 
i/1, 129). A hadith confirms this remark of ‘Aisha. 
The Prophet is quoted as saying, ‘‘There exist no 
signs announcing prophecy other than the good 
dream; the Muslim sees it or it is seen for him’’ (Ibn 
Sa‘d, ii/2, 18; cf. Ibn Khaldun, iii, 81/115). The term 
bushra in Kur?an, X, 64, is interpreted as ru>ya hasana 
(al-Tabari, Tafsir, xi, 84 ff.). These ‘‘signs’’ or 
‘‘preambles’’ form an integral part of prophecy, since 
the dream is said to be ‘‘a part of prophecy’’, an asser- 
tion repeated in all the prefaces of oneirocritical 
treatises. Hadith goes further, specifying, following the 
Babylonian Talmud (Berakhdt, 57b, quoted by 
Maimonides, of. cit., ii, 36), the proportions whereby 
dream is related to prophecy. The Prophet is quoted 
as saying: ‘‘The dream of the Believer is one of the 
forty (sixty, in the Talmud) parts of prophecy,’’ a 
statement which al-Dinawari (al-Kédiri_ fi ’'l-ta‘bir, ms. 
Paris, fol. 34b) explains as follows. ‘‘The Prophet 
means that the majority of prophets—peace be upon 
them!—did not see the angel, with the exception of a 
minority among them. It is during their sleep that 
they received the revelation.’’ This amounts to saying 
that the Prophet first came to prophecy at the lowest 
level, ice. the dream. It was at Hira’ that he 
graduated, for the first time, from dream to prophecy. 
In the year of his vocation—his fortieth year—he 
withdrew for a month of annual retreat (takannuth), 
accompanied by his wife. As he slept, the angel 
Gabriel appeared to him with a piece of some kind of 
silken fabric on which there was writing (namat min 
dibad; fihi kitab). He said to him ‘‘Read!”’ ‘‘I cannot 
read’’ he replied. The angel stuffed the fabric into his 
mouth, almost suffocating him. ‘‘I believed,’’ he says, 
“that this was death!’”’ Then he released him, 
repeated the same question and inflicted the same 
treatment on him a second time, then a third. The 
fourth time, to escape this torture, Muhammad asked 
him: ‘‘What must I read?’’, and the angel made him 
recite the beginning of the stra a/-‘Alek (XCVI, 1-5). 
Muhammad adds, ‘‘I recited that which he had said, 
it was then that he finally left me. I woke up (hababtu 
min nawmi). (This phrase) was then as if inscribed 
in my heart. I went forth (wandering) and when I 
reached the middle of the mountain I heard a voice 
from Heaven saying ‘O Muhammad, you are the 
Messenger of God and I am Gabriel’. I stopped, 
watching him, neither advancing nor retreating, then 
I looked away from him towards the horizons and the 
sky; whichever way I turned, I saw him just as he was. 
I remained in this position, neither advancing nor 
retreating, until Khadidja sent men to look for me. 
Her envoys arrived at the high places of Mecca and 
returned from there, and I was still in the same posi- 
tion. Then he parted from me and I parted from him, 
returning to my wife’’ (Ibn Hisham, 152-3; cf. the 
vision of Ezekiel, i, 4 ff.). 

This account, combining the triple appeal of the 
vocation of Samuel with the initiation, through 
absorption of the prophetic message, of Ezekiel (ii, 
8 ff.; cf. Jeremiah, v, 10) comprises two parts: the 
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first took place in sleep, the second in a state of 
waking. Here there is a typical example of 
transference from dream to ecstasy (on dream and 
prophecy, cf. Fahd, Divination, 266-9, and on the 
dreams of Muhammad, 255 ff.). 
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M. Jastrow Jr., Roh and Hozéh in the Old Testament, 
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Edinburgh 1950; H.H. Schaeder, Die islamische 
Lehre von vollkommenen Menschen, ihre Herkunft und thre 
dichterische Gestaltung, in ZDMG (1925), 213 ff. 
(reconciliation of the Islamic conception of pro- 
phecy with that of the Clementine Epistles, through 
the intermediary of Manichaeism); R.B. Serjeant, 
Hiid and other pre-Islamic prophets of Hadramawt, in Le 
Muséon, vi (1954), 121-79; A. Vinnikov, The legend 
of the vocation of Muhammad in the light of ethnography 
{in Russian], in Recueil ... Oldenburg, Leningrad 
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(T. Faun) 
aL-NUDJAYR, a fortress in Hadramawt [¢.v.] 
where in 12/633 during the caliphate of Abi Bakr 
(¢.¥.] rebels under al-Ash‘ath b. Kays [9.v.] took 
refuge against Ziyad b. Labib al-Ansari, the 
Prophet’s governor. 

Late in the year 11/633, Aba Bakr had decided that 
Islamic authority could only be effectively imposed on 
the Yemen by military force. In particular, he was 
worried by the situation in Hadramawt where al- 
Ash‘ath b. Kays, the leader of Kinda, had refused to 
give him the oath of allegiance as caliph. Abi Bakr 
entrusted the task to al-Muhdadjir b. Abt Umayya, the 
governor of San‘a?, who marched eastwards from the 
capital to Hadramawt via Marib. There al-Muhadjir 
received a letter from Ziyad, the Muslim governor in 
Hadramawt, urging him to proceed thither with 
speed. Leaving some of his army behind in Marib, al- 
Muhadjir marched on Hadramawt. The rebels, in 
particular of Bani Mu‘awiya, a branch of Kinda 


(Mad‘adj, 56, table 3), finally sought refuge in the 
fortress of al-Nudjayr. They could not, however, 
break out from the siege of the stronghold which was 
under the combined command of al-Muhadjir and 
Ziyad. The Band Mut‘4wiya finally surrended. Al- 
Ash‘ath signed an agreement with the Muslim 
leaders, securing safe conduct for himself and his 
family. In return he opened the gates of al-Nudjayr. 
The Bani Mu‘awiya blamed al-Ash‘ath for his 
betrayal, as many of their number were killed. How- 
ever, the agreement put an end to serious anti- 
Muslim rebellion in Hadramawt and ensured a much 
stronger hold over the area by the Muslim authorities. 
Al-Nudjayr is not mentioned further in the 
historical works and al-Hamdani (87), writing in the 
4th/10th century, describes the place as a ruin. 
Bibliography: Tabari, i, 2006-10; Yakut, 
Mu‘djam al-buldan, Beirut 1979, v, 272-3; ‘Abd al- 
Muhsin Mad‘adj M. al-Mad‘adj, The Yemen in early 
Islam (9-233/630-847), a political history, London 
1988, 54-7. (G.R. SmitH) 
AL-NUDJUM (a.), the stars. There are two words 
in Arabic carrying the notion of ‘‘star’’, nadjm, pl. 
nudjim (from the root n-d-m, ‘‘to rise’’), and kawkab, 
pl. kawakib (see WKAS, i, 440 b 28; cf. already Babyl. 
kakkabu; a reduplication of a basic root KB ‘‘to burn, 
to shine’’). For the etymologies of the two words, see 
Eilers (1], 96 ff.; {2], 115; (3], 6 f. Both words occur 
frequently in the Kur?an. In LV, 6, it remains in 


- dispute whether al-nadjm" is to be understood as ‘‘the 


plants, or grasses’ (as maintained by I.Y. Kratkov- 
skiy and A. Fischer) or as ‘‘the stars’’ (see the recent 
German translation by R. Paret, and his commen- 
tary, 465, also the English translation of R. Bell and 
his A commentary on the Qur’an, Manchester 1991, ii, 
330). Al-nadjm is also used, in Arabic, as an alter- 
native name for the Pleiades (otherwise called al- 
thurayya, see Kunitzsch [2], nos. 186, 306). The two 
words are used indiscriminately in the general sense of 
“‘star(s)’’, but kawkab can mean ‘‘planet(s)’’ 
specifically, according to context. 

The following article is subdivided into three sec- 
tions, for the fixed stars, the planets and other celestial 
objects. 


I. THE FIXED STARS 


The Arabs—inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula, 
mostly Bedouins—had a good knowledge of the stars 
since ancient times. They used the fixed stars for 
orientation in their nightly desert travels (ihtida?), to 
determine seasons and to predict weather, especially 
rain. They had proper names for a good dozen promi- 
nent stars or other celestial objects, names of old 
standing, the meanings of most of which had been 
obscured or lost in the course of time so that they 
became the object of speculation of the Arabic 
philologists and lexicographers of later times. For 
these, no modern ‘‘translations’’ can be given, cf. al- 
‘ayyitk (« Aurigae, Capella), al-shi‘ra (a Canis Maioris, 
Sirius—also mentioned in the Kur’an, LIII, 49), al- 
simak (al-s. al-rdmih, ‘‘the lance-bearing Simak’’, « 
Bootis, Arcturus; and al-s. al-a‘zal, ‘‘the unarmed 
Simak’’, « Virginis, Spica), etc.; cf. Kunitzsch [2}, 
20 f. For some of these old names there exist parallels 
in Babylonian astronomy; cf. Kunitzsch (8). 

In addition, several hundred names for smaller, less 
conspicuous stars and asterisms were invented, most 
probably by poets, at various times and in various 
tribes and regions; see the name lists in Kunitzsch [2] 
and [7]. All these names were later assembled by the 
Arabic philologists and lexicographers in the so-called 
anwa’ books (for these, see the bibliographies in aL- 
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ANWA? and AL-MANAZIL). In contrast to ancient Greek 
(and modern) astronomy, where large constellations 
are made up of numerous stars, in the indigenous 
Arabic stellar lore one star mostly represents one 
individual (mostly of a species of animals), a name in 
the dual represents two such individuals and a name 
in the plural represents a group of individuals. There 
are only a few Arabic constellations formed from a 
number of stars, such as e.g. the several athafi, ‘‘fire- 
place(s) formed by a triangle of three stones on the 
ground”’ (cf. Kunitzsch [2], nos. 17-19). A classified 
survey of the asterisms of the old Arabs was given by 
Ideler, 407-28. 

Of Iranian star names, only a few are known, and 
their astronomical identification remains uncertain; 
cf. Scherer 113 f., 118 f.; Eilers [1], [3]. Genuine 
Turkish star names are discussed by Bazin and Roux. 
In Islamic times the astronomers and poets of the 
Islamic world generally used the Arabic star names 
(but see the planets). Much of the Arabic stellar lore 
has lived on into modern times although the 
astronomical identifications and the calendrical usage 
may now differ; see the modern studies cited in AL- 
MANAZIL and, for the Tuaregs, Bernus-Sidiyene. 

Tradition has it that certain prominent fixed stars 
were worshipped by Arabic tribes in pre-Islamic times 
(cf. the allusion to al-shi%a, Sirius, in Kur?an, LIII, 
49), but, as it seems, these contentions still lack 
positive evidence; see Henninger. 

Apart from perhaps some star names (see above), 
the old Arabs had also inherited from Babylonia—at 
unknown times, through unknown ways—some of the 
zodiacal constellations. But with them, several of 
these constellations were transferred to celestial areas 
different from their places in Babylonian and Greek 
(and modern) astronomy. Suffice it here to mention as 
a famous example al-djawza? (a female name of uncer- 
tain signification) which, in the series of the zodiacal 
constellations, corresponds to Gemini, but which is 
located in the stellar figure known in Greek (and 
modern) astronomy as Orion; for more details, see 
MINTAKAT AL-BURUD]. 

The old Arabs themselves developed a popular 
stellar system of so-called anwa? (sing. naw), stars and 
asterisms mostly situated near the path of Sun and 
Moon which were used for calendrical purposes and 
weather predictions [see AL-aNWA?}. Later, the anwa? 
were merged into the system of the 28 lunar mansions 
which the Arabs received from outside, perhaps from 
India, and which divided the ecliptic according to the 
Moon’s monthly revolution into 28 portions, each 
mansion being marked by a star or asterism carrying 
the name of the corresponding naw? located in that 
place [see AL-MANAZIL; also Varisco}. 

The old Arabic stellar lore was much used in 
poetry. The poets liked to cite star names and to use 
them for comparisons or for poetic allusions to calen- 
drical and meteorological events connected with 
them, and the like; cf. Kunitzsch [10], items xxvi and 
xxvii; Kunitzsch-Ullmann. 

The period of indigenous, old Arabic folk 
astronomy ended with the expansion of Islam, when 
the Arabs came into contact with ancient Greek and 
Hellenistic science. Through, and after, the transla- 
tions from Greek (and sometimes Persian and Indian) 
into Arabic, the period of Greek-based ‘‘scientific’’ 
astronomy in the Islamic civilisation begins which, in 
some areas, continued down to the 19th century. 

The knowledge of the fixed stars (al-kawakib al- 
thabita, or simply al-thawabit) in the ‘‘scientific’’ 
astronomy of the Islamic period was completely based 
on and influenced by ancient Greek theory and mate- 





rial. The physical qualities and behaviour of the stars 
were understood according to the cosmological 
theories of Aristotle and Ptolemy: the stars were 
invariably fixed to the eighth sphere (beyond the 
planets), thus being unable to change places relative 
to each other, and were invariable in substance, size 
and colour. The eighth sphere (hence the stars fixed 
to it) performed a constant movement from West to 
East about the poles of the ecliptic, the so-called 
“‘precession”’ (harakat or sayr al-kawakib al-thabita), 
which Ptolemy—following Hipparchus—assumed at 
a rate of 1° in 100 years. The astronomers of the 
caliph al-Ma’min arrived at an improved rate of 1° 
in 66% years (al-Zidj al-mumtakan [Tabulae probatae], 
214/829-30), which afterwards—simplified as 1° in 66 
years—was adopted by most of the succeeding authors 
of star catalogues (al-Battani, al-Sifi) and smaller star 
tables; another prominent value was 1° in 70 years 
(cf. the survey in Nallino, al-Battani, Opus 
astronomicum, i, 292 f.; see also Mercier [1]). 

The iconographical and topographical division of 
the stellar sky into constellations was also completely 
taken over from the Greeks. Here the main source 
was the star catalogue in Ptolemy’s Almagest (epoch: 
A.D. 138) comprising 1,025 stars arranged in 48 
constellations and registered with ecliptical coor- 
dinates, longitude and latitude, and (apparent) 
magnitudes. Of the Almagest several translations into 
Arabic were made from the late 8th to the late 9th cen- 
turies (cf. Kunitzsch [5], 15-82). The versions of al- 
Hadjdjadj and of Ishak b. Hunayn (the latter 
emended by Thabit b. Kurra) have survived into our 
time (the star catalogue from these two versions was 
edited by Kunitzsch [11], vol. i); the ‘‘old’’ version 
made before al-Hadjdjadj’s was used in the star cata- 
logue of al-Battani, and many coordinate values from 
it are also cited by Ibn al-Salah. These sources sup- 
plied the Arabic-Islamic astronomers with the ter- 
minology and nomenclature of the 48 constellations 
and the 1,025 individual stars and provided them with 
the basic coordinate values for these stars (for a com- 
plete survey of the names of the 48 constellations, fol- 
lowed by Greek, Arabic and Latin indexes, see 
Kunitzsch [5], 169-212; the complete terminology for 
the individual stars, again followed by Greek, Arabic 
and Latin indexes, is given in tbid., 212-370). The 
Arabs also knew Aratus (3rd cent. B.C.) as the inven- 
tor of the constellations and cited from his Phaenomena 
and the Scholia in Aratum (cf. Sezgin, vi, 75-7; further, 
al-BirGni, Tafhim, 72; Ibn al-Salah, 54 f., 71). 

The Arabic term for ‘‘constellation’’ was kawkaba, 
pl. kawkabat (adapted from Ptolemy’s doteptoyds), or 
Sura, pl. suwar. 

Apart from the textual tradition, iconographic 
documents from (Late) Antiquity seem also to have 
reached the Islamic period conveying to the Muslim 
astronomers the outlines of the pictorial representa- 
tion of the 48 classical constellations. An early exam- 
ple for the continuation of classical iconographic 
material into Islamic times is the fresco in the cupola 
of the bath in the desert castle of Kusayr ‘Amra (ca. 
711-15 [see ARCHITECTURE]) showing a celestial 
hemisphere with constellation figures (cf. Saxl; Beer 
[1], [2]; Almagro). Also, instruments such as celestial 
globes and astrolabes of Greek provenience or tradi- 
tion must have reached the Muslims; Ibn al-Salah 
(18, 72 f.) mentions the description of a Greek globe 
datable ca. A.D. 738, and Ibn al-Kifti (Ta°rikh al- 
Hukama?, 440) reports the existence of a globe made 
of copper (nukds), attributed to Ptolemy himself, in 
Cairo in 435/1043-4. 


Several Islamic astronomers established _ star 
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catalogues in the manner of Ptolemy’s catalogue: al- 
Battani (only 533 out of Ptolemy’s 1,025 stars; epoch 
A.D. 880; precession value = Ptolemy + 11°10’; 
edited in Nallino, al-Battani, Opus astronomicum, cf. 
Kunitzsch [10], item v; Ibn al-Salah, Appendix ii, 
97 ff.); Abu ’l-Husayn al-Saff (complete, accom- 
panied by drawings of the constellations; epoch 964; 
precession value = Ptolemy + 12°42’; Kitab Suwar al- 
kawakib, ed. Haydarabad 1373/1954, French tr. 
H.C.F.C. Schjellerup, St. Petersburg 1874, repr. 
Frankfurt-am-Main 1986; cf. Kunitzsch [10], item 
xi); al-Biraini (complete; epoch 1031; precession value 
= Ptolemy +13°0; in al-Kéniin al-mas‘udi, ed. 
Haydarabad, iii, 1375/1956, Russian tr. S.A. 
Krasnovaya and M.M. Rozhanskaya, in Istoriko- 
astronomiceskiye issledovaniya, viii, Moscow 1962, 
92-150,with comm. by B.A. Rosenfeld, in tbid., 177- 
86); and Ulugh Beg (complete; epoch 1437; textually 
depending on Nasir al-Din al-Tisi’s Persian transla- 
tion of al-Sifi’s Book on the Constellations; 
astronomically claiming his own observation for the 
majority of the stars and dependence on al-Sifi for the 
rest; edited by Th. Hyde, Oxford 1665; a modern 
recension of the coordinate values was made by 
Knobel; cf. further, Evans, 162-5; Shevchenko). 

Besides these great, complete catalogues, 
innumerable smaller star tables were drawn up by 
Muslim astronomers of all times, mostly listing fun- 
damental stars for use on astronomical instruments 
such as the astrolabe (see Kunitzsch [10], item i; for 
some edited specimens, see ibid., items ii-iv, and 
Kunitzsch [3], I A and XII A). 

The pictorial representation of the 48 classical con- 
stellations in Islamic astronomy, in books, on celestial 
globes and elsewhere, mainly follows the patterns set 
up by the drawings in al-Siafi’s Book on the Constella- 
tions; al-Siff, in turn, must have followed traditions 
from Late Antiquity (for the textual description of the 
stars he generally follows the A/magest version by 
Ishak-Thabit; in the star coordinates he chooses 
between the various translations of the Almagest and 
faithfully repeats the A/magest values in his star tables, 
notwithstanding his criticism of many of them). For 
each constellation al-Sifi gives two drawings, one as 
seen in the sky, the other as seen on the celestial globe 
(where the figures are viewed from outside, on the 
convex surface of the globe, i.e. human figures seen 
in the sky looking towards the observer with their 
faces and front sides are seen on the globe with their 
back sides towards the observer; al-Safi, however, 
gives a ‘‘falsified’’ globe view, just the mirror image 
of the sky view representation; the reason for this is 
not obvious; most probably he just follows older 
models of Late Antique tradition; perhaps the inten- 
tion was to keep the figures showing their faces to the 
observer under all conditions). 

Outside the books, the fixed stars were used on 
various astronomical instruments. The astrolabe 
especially, but also quadrants, were instructed with 
the most important fundamental stars (see ASTURLAB; 
Kunitzsch [12]). While in the great star catalogues 
after Ptolemy, the stars were registered with ecliptical 
longitude and latitude, for use on the astrolabe 
another set of coordinates was more practical: mediatio 
coelt (tawassul, or mamarr—passage at the meridian) 
and declination (al-bu‘d ‘an mu‘addil al-nahar). These 
were usually obtained (from the ecliptical values) by 
calculation. Many astronomical handbooks (zig) and 
treatises on the astrolabe contain tables of astrolabe 
stars with one or both sets of these coordinates. Fur- 
thermore, the stars and their constellations used to be 
represented on celestial globes (up to now, a number 


of more than 130 celestial globes in the Islamic area 
has been found and registered, see Savage-Smith); 
here the stars were entered according to ecliptical 
coordinates; the styling of the constellation figures 
normally followed the models introduced by al-Safi. 
Celestial globes are the only form of mapping the 
entire sky known from Islamic astronomy; no plane 
star maps from the Islamic Middie Ages have been 
found, although some astronomers (e.g., al-Birini, 
Kitab Tastih al-suwar wa-tabtih al-kuwar, ed. A. Saidan, 
in Dirasat/al-Ulum al-tabi‘iyya (Univ. of Amman], iv 
[1977], 7-22; cf. Berggren; Richter-Bernburg) discuss 
the construction of plane star charts. Instead of com- 
plete star maps we only have al-Sifi’s isolated draw- 
ings of the individual constellations. The late Persian 
astrolabist Muhammad Mahdi al-Yazdi produced two 
astrolabes, to each of which he added a plate carrying, 
on both sides, maps of the northern and the southern 
celestial hemispheres with all constellations. One of 
these instruments is dated 1065/1654-5 (in Riyad; it 
was on display in the exhibition Saudi-Arabia, yesterday 
and today in Washington D.C., July 1989; see the 
accompanying catalogue Islamic science and learning, 
14); the other one, dated 1070/1659-60, was described 
by W.H. Morley, Description of a  planispheric 
astrolabe..., London 1856, 48 f. (repr. in Arabische 
Instrumente in orientalistischen Studien, ed. F. Sezgin, i, 
Frankfurt-am-Main 1990, 302 f.). These veritable sky 
maps are, however, inspired by contemporary Euro- 
pean star charts; they include, in the southern 
hemisphere, near the South Pole, some of the non- 
classical southern constellations which were intro- 
duced in the 16th and 17th centuries. Hence these 


plates reflect a new development in Islamic 
astronomy, with the influx of modern Western 
knowledge. 


The question, to what extent the star tables and 
catalogues of Muslim astronomers represent the result 
of their own independent observation, is not always 
easy to answer. It appears convincing that a star table 
or catalogue with ecliptical coordinates, whose 
latitudes are identical to Ptolemy’s and whose 
longitudes show a constant increase over Ptolemy’s, 
was obtained by calculation rather than by observa- 


tion. When the latitudes differ and the longitudes 


show varying differences against Ptolemy’s, one 
would rather be inclined to assume independent 
observation. A few well-known outstanding examples 
of independent observation are: the table of 24 stars 
measured by al-Ma?min’s astronomers and transmit- 
ted in al-Zidj al-mumtahan (‘‘Tabulae probatae’’; epoch 
214/829-30; cf. Kunitzsch [10], item iii), or the star 
catalogue of Ulugh Beg (see above), although for this 
latter one the question seems not yet definitely 
answered. Personal observations of Ptolemy’s stars 
were made by Ibn al-Salah (d. 1154), as can be under- 
stood in many places in his treatise Fi sabab .... Also, 
the most famous and most detailed Islamic author on 
the fixed stars, al-Sufi (903-86), re-observed all of 
Ptolemy’s stars and added, in his Book on the Constella- 
tions, to the description of each of the 48 constellations 
a special section reporting his criticism. Nevertheless, 
in the tables of his catalogue he merely repeated 
Ptolemy’s coordinate values and did not enter any 
new or “‘better’’ values found by himself, except for 
the magnitudes. Since most of the zidjs (astronomical 
handbooks with tables; cf. below) of the Islamic period 
are still unedited, it would be premature now to pres- 
ent final statements. It may be that in them one or 
another star table will be found that is built upon an 
author’s own observations. 

Surveys of the 48 Ptolemaic constellations are also 
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found—apart from the great star catalogues men- 
tioned above—in some other works: Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Kh’arazmi (ca. A.D. 980), Mafatih al- 
‘ulim, ed. G. van Vloten, Leiden 1895, 210-13; al- 
Birini, Tafhim 69-72 (on 77-81 follows a survey of 
indigenous old-Arabic star names, and on 81-5 the 
lunar mansions are listed); Zakariyya al-Kazwini, 
‘Adiatb al-makhlikat, ed. Wistenfeld, i, 29-41 (this 
section is extracted from al-Sifi’s Book on the Constella- 
tions; the section was separately edited and translated 
by L. Ideler and served as the nucleus for his 
voluminous study on the history of star names; on 41- 
51 follows a description of the 28 lunar mansions 
which is extracted from Ibn Kutayba’s Kitab al-Anwa?, 
cf. ed. Haydarabad 1375/1956, 17 ff.). Of some 
interest for the continuity of the tradition is Le traité sur 
les constellations by Severus Sebokht, in Syriac, written 
in A.D. 660, i.e. in early Islamic times, but much 
before the famous Greek-Arabic translations; ed. F. 
Nau, in Revue de l’Orient Chrétien, xxvii (1929-30), 327- 
410, xxviii (1931-2), 85-100. About 600 years later 
another Syriac description of the 48 constellations was 
given by Bar Hebraeus (Abu ’I-Faradj b. al-‘Ibri) in 
his Livre de l’ascension de l’esprit, ed. Nau, Paris 1899- 
1900, text i, 110 ff., tr. ii, 94 ff., which now, how- 
ever, is a mixed text including both Syriac and Arabic 
elements (cf. Kunitzsch [1], 32 f.). 

A rare use of the 48 constellations was made by the 
Persian poet Fakhr al-Din Gurgani in his epic Vis u 
Ramin (written ca. A.D. 1050), where he presents a 
horoscope which is greatly expanded by including all 
the constellations of the fixed stars in the astrological 
configuration (cf. Kunitzsch [10], item xxviii; in a 
subsequent article in Js/., Ix [1983], 297-301, O. 
Neugebauer has dated this horoscope to A.D. 968). 

The Arab seafarers in the Indian Ocean in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, Ahmad b. Madjid and Sulayman 
al-Mahri, still knew and used some of the classical 
constellations and star names, though often in 
distorted form and in modified astronomical applica- 
tion. Especially Ibn Madjid (q.v.] takes pride in nam- 
ing the classical books he had studied, among them al- 
Safi’s Book on the Constellations (here called Kitab al- 
Tasawir). On the other hand, the star nomenclature of 
these mu‘allims contains several names of unknown 
and sometimes certainly non-Arabic origin. For 
discussions of these names, see the Index given in 
Kunitzsch [10], item xxix. 

In astrology it was mostly the planets whose influ- 
ence was considered. But since oldest times, the fixed 
stars could also be included in the astrological pro- 
cedures. Already Ptolemy in his astrological hand- 
book, the Tétrabiblos (Kitab al-Arba‘a), assigned to all 
the constellations and the major stars individually the 
“‘temperament’’ (xpéow, A. mizddj, Lat. complexio, 
temperamentum) of one or two planets, cf. Tetrab. i, 9. 
Subsequently, lists of stars with their temperaments 
were drawn up, or in purely astronomical star tables 
the temperaments were added in a separate column. 
Further, to certain fixed stars was ascribed a bad 
influence on health, especially of the eyes, and also 
these stars were assembled in special lists. All this 
material reached the Arabic-Islamic civilisation, in 
the same way as the astronomical knowledge, and we 
find it reproduced directly, or in various adaptations, 
in Arabic texts. 

Of the Teirabiblos several Arabic translations were 
made (not all edited until now; cf. Sezgin, vii, 41 ff.). 
The famous astrologer Abii: Ma‘shar included in his 
comprehensive al-Mudkhal al-kabir, ii, 1, a survey of 
the 48 classical constellations (without adding the 
astrological temperaments; see the facsimile ed.— 


made from ms. Istanbul, Carullah 1508, dated 
327/938—by F. Sezgin, Frankfurt-am-Main 1985, 
111 f.). For lists of stars doing harm to the eyes (cf. 
Tetrab., iii, 12) see again Abi Ma‘shar, Mudkhal, vi, 
20 = facs. Frankfurt 351 f. (cf. Kunitzsch, apud 
Hubner 358 f.), and al-Birani, Tafhim, 272-4 (§ 460). 
Another list of unlucky stars of Abi Ma‘shar is in 
Kunitzsch [10], item xvii, 113-19. A very recent 
specimen for a horoscope introducing the fixed stars 
is the horoscope of Asad Allah Mirza, 1830; cf. 
Elwell-Sutton (esp. 16-27, 94 f.). One ancient tradi- 
tion on the ‘‘Thirty Bright Stars’’ appeared in Arabic 
under the name of Hermes; it must have come 
through (Middle) Persian mediation, because its 
badly distorted star names show signs of Persian influ- 
ence (cf. Kunitzsch [10], item xiii), and the term for 
the fixed stars here used, al-kawakib al-biyabantyya (in 
mediaeval Latin translation stelle beibenie), is Persian 
(from Pahlavi a-wtyaban-ig, which literally renders 
Greek &émhavijs, the common term for the fixed stars; 
cf. W.B. Henning, apud Kunitzsch [10], item xiv, esp. 
265; al-Birani’s explanation of the term al-kawakib al- 
biyabantyya as ‘‘desert stars’’, from New Persian 
btyaban ‘‘desert’’, in Tafhim, 46 (§ 125), was mere 
guesswork and popular etymology). The Hellenistic 
astrological compilation in five parts ascribed to 
Zoroaster also reached the Arabs through a Persian 
intermediate stage; the star names in the chapter on 
the fixed stars of its fifth part, Kitab al-Mawalid, were 
transformed into Persian and were retained in this 
form in the Arabic version; cf. the ed. of the chapter 
in Kunitzsch [13]. Another tradition, on stars causing 
weather disturbances, tempest, etc., containing star 
names of unknown origin and meaning, has been 
found until now only in Byzantine and mediaeval 
Latin versions and it is uncertain whether an Arabic 
stage was also involved in its transmission; cf. 
Kunitzsch [10], items xv-xvi. 

Yet another use of star names occurred in lot books 
(kutub al-fal) where they took the role of ‘‘judges”’ 
answering questions or guiding the interrogator to 
further questions. An example is the Liber Alfadhol, a 
lot book attributed to Hartin al-Rashid’s astrologer al- 
Fadl b. Sahl, of which also Latin and old German ver- 
sions exist and which contains 144 ‘‘judges’’ carrying 
star names (including a few astronomical terms); cf. 
Kunitzsch, apud Lutz, 321-36, and idem, in ZDMG, 
cxvili (1968), 297-314, and cxxxiv (1984), 280-5. For 
other texts of this kind cf. Kunitzsch, apud Lutz, 321 
n. 1; Kunitzsch [6], esp. 281 f.; Wetzstein. 

In addition, it may be mentioned that Arabic texts 
of all the kinds described were translated into Western 
languages, into Byzantine Greek from the 11th cen- 
tury onwards and into Latin, in Spain, from the late 
10th century onwards. In this way, Arabic star and 
constellation names became widely known in 
mediaeval and Renaissance Western science, and 
more than 200 ‘‘Arabic star names’’ can still be found 
in modern star atlases and astronomical textbooks 
today. 

Since it is impossible to give here lists of the many 
Arabic star and constellation names, once more the 
literature is cited where all these names are completely 
listed and explained: for indigenous old Arabic star 
names, see Kunitzsch [2] and [7]; for the lunar man- 
sions, see AL-MANAZIL; for the zodiac, see MINTAKAT 
AL-BURUDJ; for the nomenclature of stars and con- 
stellations derived from Greek sources, mostly the 
Almagest, see Kunitzsch [5]; for specimens of Arabic 
star names in Byzantine texts, see Kunitzsch [10], 
item ii (types I and II); for Arabic star names in 
mediaeval Western and modern astronomical use, see 
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Kunitzsch [1] and [3] and Kunitzsch-Smart; and for 
the special usage of names with the navigators of the 
Indian Ocean, see the Index in Kunitzsch [10], item 
XXiX. 

Arabic star names and their use in Western science 
have been the object of philological and _ historical 
studies over centuries, starting with G. Postellus’ 
treatise Signorum coelestium vera configuratio aut asterismus, 
Paris 1553; cf. a short survey in Kunitzsch [1], 23 f. 
The Arabic matter in the popular book of R.H. Allen, 
Star-names and their meanings, New York 1899 (repr. 
New York 1963), is often incorrect and misleading, cf. 
the warnings in Kunitzsch [10], item xxiv. Also, 
modern Arabic authors have paid their tribute to the 
subject, cf. M.H. Jurdak [Djurdak], A. Malouf 
[Ma‘laf] and A.H.M. Samaha [Samaha], cited in the 
bibliography of Kunitzsch [1]; the most recent author 
is A.R. Badr, Asma? al-nudjiim fi ’l-falak al-hadith, 
usiluhad wa-latawwuruha, in RAAD, lix (1404/1984), 81- 
96, 290-333, 761-89, Ix (1405/1985), 86-103. 


II. THE PLANETS 


As in all civilisations, the five planets visible to the 
naked eye were also known to the old Arabs, because 
they had names for them which were obviously 
originally Arabic and were not obtained, through 
translation, from outside. There seems, however, not 
to have existed a special term for the planets (as 
distinct from the fixed stars) with the Arabs in their 
“‘pre-scientific’’ period. Some commentators assume 
that the terms al-khunnas and al-kunnas in Kur?an, 
LXXXI, 15-16, may refer to the planets; cf. WKAS, 
i, 387 a2 ff., 442 b 41 ff. (not to be confused with the 
term al-khussan which, according to Ibn Durayd, 
Djamhara, i, 67 a 1-3, s.r. kh-s-s, designates the stars 
around the (North) Pole that never set, i.e. the cir- 
cumpolar stars). In the ‘‘scientific’’ period of Arabic- 
Islamic astronomy which was based on translations 
from Greek, the most common terms for the planets 
(ol mAaveopevot, sc. datépes) were (al-kawakib) al- 
mutahayyira (referring to the five planets alone) and (al- 
kawakib) al-sayyara (for the five planets plus Sun and 
Moon), cf. al-Kh’arazmi, Mafatih, 210, 228; al- 
Birani, Kanin, iii 987; WKAS, i, 442 b 28 ff., 35 ff. 
Other terms, in certain translated texts, were al- 
kawakib al-mutaharnika (WKAS, i, 442 b 39), al-k. al- 
Sayyaha, al-k. al-djariya and al-k. al-dalla (ibid. , i, 580 b 
27 ff.). 

The following table shows the names of the planets 
in Arabic, adding some alternative names used in the 
Western Arabic and Spanish Arabic area, and in 
Persian: 





Arabic Vents Persian 
Moon al-kamar mah 
Mercury = ‘“ufarid al-katib tir 
Venus al-zuhara [a]nahid 
Sun al-shams mihr, khurshid 
Mars al-mirrikh —_al-ahmar bahram 
Jupiter al-mushtart hurmuz{d] 
Saturn zuhal al-mukatil kaywan 


For the etymologies of the names in Arabic and Per- 
sian, see Eilers [2] and [3]. The ‘‘Persian’’ name 
kaywan is of Babylonian origin (cf. WKAS, i, 518 b 
9 ff.). For Jupiter another Arabic name of unknown 
background was al-birdjis; cf. Ibn Kutayba, Anwa?, 
126 f.; Eilers [3], 81 ff. A survey of the planets’ 
names in seven languages (Arabic, Greek, Persian, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Sanskrit and Kh’adrazmian) was 


given by al-Biriini, Athér, 192 (= tr. Sachau, 172). In 
Arabic poetry in ‘Abbasid and later times, the Persian 
names were often used. In astronomy and astrology 
the names could be abbreviated by using only the last 
letter of the Arabic name, cf. Elwell-Sutton, 66. Fur- 
ther, the symbols for the planets introduced in Greek 
texts were also adopted by Arabic-Islamic 
astronomers and astrologers, see al-Birini, Tafhim, 
199 (§ 329); Ullmann, 345 f. The Arabic names 
shown above (including the Western Arabic alter- 
native names) were also retained in many mediaeval 
Latin translations from the Arabic, in astronomical 
and astrological contexts. The complete set of the 
seven names even appears in Wolfram of Eschen- 
bach’s epic Parzival (ca. A.D. 1210), 782, 6 ff.; see 
Kunitzsch [4]. 

Planetary theory in Arabic-Islamic astronomy was 
mainly based on the teachings of Ptolemy in his 
Almagest. The planets rotate on seven successive 
spheres (falak [g.v.]) about the earth, the Moon being 
the nearest to the earth, in the first sphere, and Saturn 
being the farthest, in the seventh sphere; the eighth 
sphere was held by the fixed stars. The lower planets 
(below the Sun), Moon, Mercury and Venus, were 
called al-kawakib al-sufliyya, and the upper planets 
(beyond the Sun), Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, were al- 
kawakib al-‘ulwiyya. The lowest point in a planet’s 
orbit was called hadid, the farthest point was awd; 
(from Sanskr. ucéa, cf. D. Pingree, in Viator, vii 
[1976], 161; afterwards Latinised as aux, genitive 
augis). The two points of intersection of a planet’s 
orbit with the ecliptic were each called by the Persian 
term al-djawzahar [g.v.] or—translated from Greek 
avvdecudc—‘ukda, node. The ascending node 
(&vaBtB&Qav) especially was called ra°s (al-tinnin) ‘(the 
Dragon’s) head, caput (draconis)’’, and the descending 
node (xataPrBclwv) dhanab (al-tinnin), ‘‘(the Dragon’s) 
tail, cauda (draconis)’’. The planets performed a for- 
ward movement (istikdma) along the ecliptic (ila tawali 
al-burtigj), at certain times they became stationary 
(wukiuf, kama) and then performed a retrograde move- 
ment (rudji‘); this ended in a second stationary posi- 
tion after which they resumed the normal forward 
movement. 

The knowledge about the planets’ physical 
behaviour—motion, size, distances, etc. —was mainly 
laid down in the so-called zidjs, i.e. comprehensive 
handbooks containing both theoretical chapters and 
the relevant tables. The word zidj (pl. zidjat, azyaqj, 
ztyadja) is of Persian origin (already in Pahlavi, zik) 
and originally meant the thread(s) in weaving; from 
the arrangement of the threads in a piece of woven 
cloth it was extended to the network of lines drawn for 
astronomical tables and finally transferred upon com- 
plete works of tables with their introductory 
theoretical text. Very few such works have been edited 
so far, e.g. al-Zidj al-sabi? of al-Battani (ed. and tr. 
C.A. Nallino, i-iii, Milan 1899-1907); the Latin 
translation (by Adelard of Bath) of Maslama al- 
Madjriti’s redaction of the Zidj of Muhammad b. 
Musa al-Kh‘arazmi (ed. A. Bjornbo, R. Besthorn 
and H. Suter, Copenhagen 1914; Eng. tr. and comm. 
O. Neugebauer, Copenhagen 1962); al-Birini’s al- 
Kaniin al-mas ‘adi (ed. Haydarabad, i-iii, 1954-6; Rus- 
sian tr. P.G. Bulgakov et alit, i-ii, Tashkent 1973-76; 
survey of the contents in English by E.S. Kennedy, in 
Al-Abhath, xxiv [1971], 59-81), About 130 zidjs were 
listed, and twelve of the most important abstracted, in 
Kennedy [1]. More abstracts are in Toomer [1]; Mer- 
cier [2]. Of great historical interest are also works such 
as The Book of the reasons behind astronomical tables (Kitab 
ft “lal al-zidjat) of ‘Ali b. Sulaym&n al-Hashimi (ed. 
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and tr. F.I. Haddad, E.S. Kennedy and D. Pingree, 
New York 1981) which has preserved material lost, or 
not yet found, in the original; of the same character 
is El libro de los fundamentos de las Tablas astronémicas by 
the Spanish-Jewish scholar Abraham b. ‘Ezra (written 
in Latin in A.D. 1154; ed. J.M. Millds Vallicrosa, 
Madrid-Barcelona 1947). 

Popular estimated values for the (sidereal) revolu- 
tion of the planets are mentioned by Ibn Kutayba, 
Anwa?, 127. According to him, Saturn travels in each 
of the twelve zodiacal signs 32 months (i.e. a total 
revolution of 32 years); Jupiter 1 year (i.e. a total 
revolution of 12 years); Mars 45 days (i.e. a total of 
roughly 1% years); the Sun 1 month (i.e. a total of 1 
year); Venus 27 days (i.e. a total of 324 days); Mer- 
cury 7 days (i.e. a total of 84 days); and the Moon 2%, 
nights (i.e. a total of 28 nights). He also mentions that 
Venus and Jupiter are of bright white colour, Saturn 
is yellowish, Mars is red, and Mercury also red, but 
it is seen only rarely because of its vicinity to the Sun. 

Scientific astronomy has received and continued to 
use the precise Greek data in the Almagest and has, in 
the course of time, improved upon many of them, 
based on new independent observation. For details, 
one has to consult the zidjs and their abstracts men- 
tioned above. 

While, on the whole, Ptolemaic astronomy 
remained valid in the Arabic-Islamic civilisation until 
in recent times contacts began with modern Western 
astronomy, on the other hand serious criticism of 
Ptolemy’s planetary theory was brought forward by 
several Muslim astronomers. Among the names here 
to be mentioned are Ibn al-Haytham (in Egypt, d. 
shortly after 432/1041; cf. Sezgin, v, 251 ff.); Djabir 
b. Aflah (Geber, Spain, 1st half 12th cent.; cf. R.P. 
Lorch, The Astronomy of Jabir ibn Aflah, in Centaurus, xix 
[1975], 85-107); al-Bitradji (Alpetragius, Spain, 2nd 
half 12th cent. [9.v.]; idem, On the principles of 
astronomy, ed. and tr. B.R. Goldstein, i-ii, New Haven 
1971). In the East, an important name was further— 
besides Nasir al-Din ~ al-Tusi—Ibn al-Shatir 
(Damascus, 14th cent.), cf. the collection of papers 
The life and work of Ibn al-Shatir, ed. Kennedy and I. 
Ghanem, Aleppo 1976; Kennedy [2], section 
‘‘Planetary theory’’; idem, Planetary theory: late Islamic 
and Renaissance, in Awrak, v-vi (1982-3), 19-24; Gold- 
stein, The status of models in anctent and medieval 
astronomy, in Centaurus, xxiv (1980), 132-47; G. Saliba, 
Theory and observation in Islamic astronomy: the work of Ibn 
al-Shatir of Damascus, in Journal for the History of 
Astronomy, xviii (1987), 35-43. There have been 
observed similarities between certain new methods 
and solutions of problems in planetary theory by some 
13th and 14th century Islamic astronomers and those 
of Copernicus. But it would be difficult to interpret 
these coincidences in terms of Arabic influence on 
Copernicus, since no direct lines of transmission from 
the Orient to Renaissance Western astronomers has 
been ascertained so far. 

Islamic astronomers also devised—like Western 
scientists of late mediaeval and Renaissance times— 
instruments for the demonstration of the planets’ 
movements, the so-called equatoria, see Kennedy [2], 
section ‘‘Equatoria’’; Comes. 

For the use of the planets in astrology and some of 
their astrological properties, see MINTAKAT AL-BURUD]. 


III. OTHER CELESTIAL OBJECTS 


a. Nebulae. Ptolemy in the star catalogue of the 
Almagest had described five of his 1,025 stars as 
“‘nebulous’’. However, all of these were star clusters 
or double stars appearing to the naked eye as 


“‘nebulous’’, but not nebulae according to modern 
astronomical understanding. It was Abu ’l-Husayn 
al-Saff who, in his Book on the Constellations, 
independently and for the first time mentioned the 
Andromeda Nebula (M 31 = NGC 224), calling it 
latkha sahabiyya, a ‘‘nebulous spot’’. In one of the 
drawings of the constellation of Andromeda he 
marked the position of the nebula by a number of 
small dots; see Kunitzsch [9]. As for the Magellanic 
Clouds, in the southern celestial hemisphere, near the 
South Pole, invisible from the Arabian Peninsula, a 
first reference to them seems to be in Yakut, Mu‘djam 
al-buldan, ed. Wistenfeld, i, 501 f., where Yakut cites 
several unnamed travellers (ghayr wahid mimman 
shahada tilka ’l-bilad) who described that they saw in the 
sky a spot (éa@ka) about the size of the Moon looking 
like a white cloud (kit‘at ghaym bayda?), this description 
may refer to the Larger Magellanic Cloud (Nubecula 
Maior) which is better visible than the Smaller one. 
Later, the Arabic navigators of the Indian Ocean, 
Ahmad b. Madjid (d. ca. 1500) and Sulayman al- 
Mahri (1st half 16th cent.), knew and described the 
Magellanic Clouds (al-sahabatan) in their writings. Ibn 
Madjid even specified (in his poem al-Sufaliyya) that 
one of them is clearly visible (bayyina li ’l-“ayn, i.e. the 
Larger Magellanic Cloud) and the other appears weak 
(famsa@?, i.e. the Smaller Magellanic Cloud); cf. I. 
Khoury, ed., Sulayman al-Mahri’s works, iii, Damascus 
1393/1972, 302. The assumption of L. Massignon 
that the asterism al-bakar ‘‘the Cows’’, mentioned by 
al-Sufi (cf. Kunitzsch [2], nos. 59 and 23), was iden- 
tical with the Magellanic Clouds was rightly refuted 
by W. Petri, in Die Sterne, xxxviii (1962), 74-7. 

b. Comets. The common Arabic term for a comet is 
(kawkab) dhi dhanab or kawkab al-dhanab ‘‘star with a 
tail’’. Also, the Greek term xopfjtat was translated as 
al-kawaktb dhawat al-dhawa’ib (Aristotle). According to 
Greek cosmology, comets were regarded as 
atmospherical phenomena in the sublunar sphere, see 
Aristotle, Fi ‘l-sama? wa = ’l-athar_~—al-“ulwiyya 
(Meteorology), ed. A.R. Badawi, Cairo 1961, 15 ff.; 
Aristoteles’ Meteorologie, ed. P.L. Schoonheim, Leiden 
1978, 70 ff.; Hunayn b. Ishak, Kompendium der 
aristotelischen Meteorologie, ed. H. Daiber, Amsterdam- 
Oxford 1975, 58 ff.; Aettus Arabus, ed. Daiber, 
Wiesbaden 1980, 168 ff. Little attention was conse- 
quently paid to comets by the Islamic astronomers, 
because for them they were no regular celestial 
phenomena such as the planets, Sun and Moon and 
the fixed stars. On the other hand, since they were 
regarded as bad omens, they were often registered by 
historians, biographers, etc., and in astrology (cf. 
already Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, ii, 9 and 13). In the latter 
category of literature, special subgroups of comets 
were distinguished according to their apparent forms 
in the sky and were given various extra names. Some 
such names were already mentioned by Ptolemy, 
Tetrab., ii, 9; for more names in Antiquity, cf. inter 
altos Lydus, De ostentis, ed. C. Wachsmuth, Leipzig 
1897, 28 ff., 35 ff., 165 f. (from Pliny, Nat. Aist.), 
166 f. A pseudepigraphic tradition ascribed a list of 
ten such names to Aristotle or Apuleius; see further A. 
Bouché-Leclercq, L ’astrologie grecque, Paris 1899 (repr. 
Brussels 1963), 357 ff., esp. 359 n. 1. 

For the Islamic area, see Kennedy (2], 311-18 (first 
published 1957); idem, Astronomical events from a Persian 
astrological manuscript, in Centaurus xxiv (1980), 162-77 
(with an appendix by O. Gingerich, 178-80). Several 
of the texts published by L. Thorndike, Latin treatises 
on comets between 1238 and 1368 A.D., Chicago 1950, 
reflect Arabic material of this sort. 

c. Shooting Stars, Meteors. Together with comets, 
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shooting stars were included, in ancient cosmology, 
among the atmospherical phenomena of the sublunar 
sphere; see Aristotle, Fi ‘I-sama?, ed. Badawi, 18 ff.; 
Meteorologie, ed. Schoonheim, 74 ff.; Hunayn b. 
Ishak, Kompendium, loc. cit. above; Aetius Arabus, loc. 
cit. above. The common Arabic terms for them were 
shihab, pl. shuhub, and nayzak, pl. nayazik (of Persian 
origin); cf. C.A. Nallino, Raccolta di scritti, v, Rome 
1944, 377-93 (first published in RSO, viii [1919-21]. 
Their quick movement in the sky when falling 
towards the earth was well known and was described 
as inkidad, insibab, etc. Shooting stars (shuhub) are 
several times mentioned in the Kur’an (XV, 18; 
XXXVII, 10; LXVII, 8-9); the implication here is 
that gjinns or shaytans who try to spy on the angels are 
driven away by throwing shuhub at them. This myth 
(the ‘‘Sternschnuppenmythus’’) afterwards often 
served as a motif in poetry, cf. Kunitzsch [10], item 
xxvi, 248 f. with n. 23. The quick motion of the 
shooting stars was also often used in poetical com- 
parison, especially in the description of animals, cf. 
Kunitzsch [10], items xxvi, 247 f., and xxvii, 104 
with n, 18. In astrology, shooting stars mostly ranged 
in the same rank with comets as bad omens, cf. 
Ptolemy, Tetrab., ii, 13; Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit., 
362; Pseudo-Ptolemaeus, Centiloguium, apud Nallino, 
loc. cit. 

d. Novae or Supernovae. The Arabic language, and 
the Islamic astronomers, had no specific terms for 
novae. This was quite natural since, according to 
classical and the subsequent Islamic cosmology, the 
heavenly bodies—Sun, Moon, the planets and the 
fixed stars—were not capable of any changes in 
substance, magnitude or (for the fixed stars) location. 
Therefore the idea of ‘‘new’’ stars was basically alien 
to their imagination. If a phenomenon of this kind 
was really observed, it had to be subsumed under the 
well-known categories, mainly among the sublunar 
phenomena such as comets. Authors describing such 
objects had to use the terms current for other known 
phenomena. There are two famous supernovae that 
were reported by Islamic authors: one in A.D. 1006, 
see Goldstein, Evidence for a supernova in A.D. 1006, in 
The Astronomical Journal, xx (1965), 105-14. The best 
source here is ‘Ali b. Ridwan’s commentary on 
Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos; in describing the object ‘Ali uses 
the terms athar (lit. ‘‘trace’’) and nayzak (properly, 
“‘shooting star’’; cf. above). Ibn al-Athir and Ibn al- 
Djawzi, in reporting the same event, spoke of kawkab 
kabir yushbthu ’l-zuhara, ‘‘a large star similar to Venus”’ 
(Goldstein, loc. cit., 107, 113 f.); the anonymous 
Annales regum Maurttaniae describe the object as nadjm 
Sagim [var. gharib] min dhawat al-dhawa1b, ‘‘a great 
[var. wondrous] star from among the comets’’, and 
further on call it a nayzak (‘‘shooting star’’; Goldstein, 
loc. cit., 108, 114). The second supernova was that of 
A.D. 1054; in mentioning it, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 
SUyin, ed. A. Miller, i, 242, 14-15, calls it al-kawkab 
al-athari, ‘‘the star leaving traces’’. On the subject, see 
also T. Velusamy, Guest stars: historical supernovae and 
remnants, in History of Oriental Astronomy (IAU Collo- 
quium 91), Cambridge 1987, 265-70. 

e. Sunspots. Ibn al-Kifti, Ta7rikh al-Hukama?, ed. 
Lippert, 156, cites from a book by Muhammad b. 
Hilal b. al-Muhfas]sin al-Sabi? a report copied by the 
latter from a notice on comets written by Dja‘far b. al- 
Muktaff bi’llah; here it is also reported that on Tues- 
day, 19 Radjab, in the year 225 (25 May 840), during 
the caliphate of al-Mu‘tasim, there appeared in the 
Sun, near its centre, a black spot (nukta sawda?); the 
report continues that al-Kindi said that this spot lasted 
for 91 days. It was taken as a bad omen, and indeed, 


some time afterwards al-Mu‘tasim died. The report 
further says that al-Kindi had also maintained that the 
spot may have been caused by a passage of Venus in 
front of the Sun (kusif al-zuhara li’l-shams wa-lusitkuha 
biha hadhihi ’l-mudda). 

f. Paranatellonta. The paranatellonta are constella- 
tions, or portions of constellations, co-ascending or 
reaching other fundamental points of the sphere 
together with the decans (i.e. sections of 10 degrees) 
of the zodiac. The observation of the paranatellonta 
has belonged to astrological practice since Antiquity. 
The constellations here used include, besides the 
classical Greek constellations, a number of exotic, 
Egyptian and other figures, the so-called sphaera bar- 
barica. Texts describing the paranatellonta are known, 
inter alia, from Teukros the Babylonian (perhaps ist 
cent. A.D.), in Arabic Tinkalis, or Tankaldsha al- 
Babili. An Arabic version of the paranatellonta for the 
36 decans of the zodiac was inserted by Abi Ma‘shar 
in his astrological Kitab al-Mudkhal al-kabir, Book vi, 
ch. 1. The text was edited by K. Dyroff as Appendix 
vi, apud F. Boll, Sphaera, Leipzig 1903, 482-539. Aba 
Ma‘shar gives as the epoch for the positions of the 
constellations in his text the year 1160 Seleucid era = 
Oct. 848-Sept. 849. For each decan (here called wadjh) 
Aba Maf‘shar registers in a first section the 
paranatellonta (suwar) according to the ‘‘Persians, 
Chaldaeans and Egyptians’’. The ascription to the 
Persians is correct insofar as Abi’ Ma‘shar used a Per- 
sian translation from a Greek redaction of Teukros’ 
text probably dating from A.D. 542 and afterwards 
converted into new Persian (cf. Boll, op. cit., 416; see 
also Sezgin, GAS, vii, 71 ff.). In a second section there 
follows the description of the paranatellonta according 
to the Indians. As Boll has shown, what there is des- 
cribed in this section are, however, not the 
paranatellonta, but rather the figures symbolising the 
decans themselves in Indian tradition (cf. Boll, 
414 f.). The third section describes the paranatellonta 
formed from the 48 classical Ptolemaic constellations. 
Through Latin translations of Abi Ma‘shar’s work 
and through other channels, the paranatellonta and 
their nomenclature became of considerable influence 
in mediaeval and Renaissance Western astrological 
speculation (see the survey in Boll, 419 ff.). The 
astrologer Ibn Hibinta also included a description of 
the paranatellonta in his compilation al-Mughni which, 
according to Sezgin, GAS, vii, 71 f., offers—at least in 
parts—a better text than Abi Ma‘shar. 

g. Modern nomenclature of objects on the Moon, the 
planets and their satellites. A last echo of the grandeur of 
the mediaeval Islamic astronomers is found in the 
modern nomenclature of features on the surfaces of 
the Moon, the planets and their satellites. In his map 
of the Moon (1651), Giovanni Baptista Riccioli intro- 
duced as names for the craters on her visible side the 
names of famous astronomers and scientists from 
various nations and times, a nomenclature which 
became standard until now in__ international 
astronomy. Among them there are the names of thir- 
teen personalities of outstanding fame in astronomy 
and the science from the Islamic Middle Ages (two of 
them were added in 1837 by J.H. Madier). All these 
names are spelled in their Latinised form as intro- 
duced and vulgarised in the West through the transla- 
tions of the 12th century in Spain; examples are 
Albategnius [al-Battani], Alfraganus [al-Farghanil, 
Alhazen [al-Hasan, Ibn al-Haytham], Almanon [the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’min, famous as a patron of the 
translations from Greek into Arabic and of the 
sciences generally], Azophz [al-Sifi], etc.; for details, 
see Mohd. A.R. Khan, Names of thirteen Muslim 
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astronomers given to some natural features of the Moon, in IC, 
xxvii (1953), 78-85. In recent times, after the explora- 
tion of the far side of the Moon, this kind of historical 
nomenclature has been continued. Among the names 
set up here—and which are approved of by the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union—there are five more of 
Islamic scientists: Abul Wéfa [Abu ’l-Wafa’], al-Birunt 
[al-Birani], Avicenna [Ibn Sina], én Yunus [Ibn 
Yiinus] and Omar Khayyam (“Umar Khayyam]. With 
the exploration of the planets and their satellites by 
spacecraft, the naming of objects on their surfaces 
continues and will honour many more of the 
astronomers and scientists of Islamic civilisation. 

At the end of this article, it should be mentioned 
that the textual tradition of the astronomical and 
astrological literature in the Islamic area was accom- 
panied by a rich tradition of illustrations. In purely 
astronomical texts we find—beside the tables—the 
geometrical and other diagrams illustrating the vari- 
ous technical demonstrations and—in al-Sufi’s Book on 
the Constellations and in his imitators such as al- 
Kazwint in the ‘Adja*1b al-makhliikat or Shahmardan in 
the Rawdat al-munadjdjimin—drawings of the constella- 
tions. In astrology, moreover, there are illustrations of 
the planets, the decans, the zodiacal signs, the 
paranatellonta and other items. This rich tradition 
was continued, together with the translations of texts, 
in the West where illustrations inspired by the Arabic 
manuscripts are found in innumerable manuscripts 
and many early printed editions of the 15th to the 17th 
centuries. 

Final hints: for details on the seasonal asterisms of 
the old Arabs, see AL-ANWA?; for the Poles, see AL- 
kuTB; for the Milky Way, see AL-MADJARRA; for the 
lunar mansions, see AL-MANAZIL; and for the zodiac, 
see MINTAKAT AL-BURUDJ. 
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In East Africa. 

The Swahili people living along the East Coast of 
Africa between Mogadishu and Mozambique have a 
long tradition of sailing the Indian Ocean, to fish and 
to trade. Thus, from the Middle Ages, they have been 
familiar with the major stars and constellations of the 
tropical region as well as with the planets and their 
movements. Some of this vast knowledge of the 
Swahili navigators has been written down in manu- 
scripts in Swahili in Arabic script. Some of these have 
survived and are now in the University Library, Dar 
es Salaam. In Swahili this science is called elimu ya 
nujumu or elimu ya nyota ‘‘knowledge of the stars’’, to 
be distinguished from anjimu ‘‘astrology’’. So far, 105 
Swahili names for planets, stars and constellations 
have been identified; the majority are adapted from 
Arabic. Native Swahili (i.e. Bantu) words are the sun 
Jua, the moon mwezi and the Milky Way, Njia Nyeupe 
“‘the white path’’, also called Mkokoto wa kondoo wa 
Sumaili ‘‘the path along which Ismail’s sheep was 
dragged”’, referring to the tale of the ram which God 
sent to replace Isma‘il as a sacrifice (Kur’an, 
XXXVI, 107), an event still celebrated by Swahili 
Muslims. Kilimio ‘‘the Pleiades’’, lit. ‘‘What one 
cultivates by’’, is the Bantu-Swahili name; this con- 
stellation was well-known in pre-Islamic times 
because its appearance marks the moment when the 
rains should begin and so, the moment for the plan- 
ting of millet. 

A few of the star names are of Persian origin, e.g. 
shahini “‘royal white falcon’’ (Alshain, Beta Aquilae); 
zanu ‘‘knee’’ (Rukbat, Alpha Sagittarii); bahu 
“shoulder’’ (Gamma Orionis). 

Most curious is the fact that the Swahili people have 
a solar calendar based on the Persian model; it is not 
known how, or when, this calendar came to be 
adopted by the Swahili. The New Year is called 
nauruzt, noruzt, or natruzi (the latter form of this Per- 
sian word being the Indian alternant, though the 
Hindi dictionary gives nauroj for the Parsi New Year). 
This date falls when the sun enters the sign of Aries, 
the Ram (Swahili Hamali) on the 2tst or 22nd of 
March [see further, NAwRUz. 2. In East Africa]. How- 
ever, this calendar is now replaced by the Islamic 
lunar calendar, which in turn is regarded with less 
favour than the European (Kizungu) calendar since the 
latter permits a fairly accurate prediction of the start 
of the two rainy seasons. 

Several other astronomical terms are also adapted 
from Arabic, e.g. the word for a comet, shthabu or 
shuhubu, also nyota msafirt ‘travelling star’’; ghurubu 
“descent”? and shurukt ‘‘ascent’’, though for the 
former mshuko is also used. The word for conjunction 
is uungano (Ar. tktiran); opposition is uelekeano (Ar. 
mukabala, muwédjaha). 

The most-watched heavenly body is the new moon, 
hilali, mwezt mpya, whose appearance is eagerly 
awaited on the last evening of Ramadhani. Loud 
cheers greet its appearance. 

Swahili astrologers concentrate first and foremost 


on the signs of the Zodiac, Buruji za Falaki, whose 
names are all from Arabic: 


Hamali, Aries Mizani, Libra 
Thauri, Taurus Akarabu, Scorpio 
Jauza, Gemini Kausi, Sagittarius 
Saratani, Cancer Jedi, Capricornis 
Asadi, Leo Dalu, Aquarius 
Sumbula, Virgo Hutu, Pisces 


Each sign creates a particular character in the person 
who was born under it, according to the Swahili muna- 
jimu or astrologer. 

The Swahili names of the Planets are: Mercury, 
Utaridi; Venus, Zuhura; Mars, Minhi; Jupiter, 
Mushitart, and Saturn, Zohalt. 
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with bibl.; Knappert, The Swahili names of stars, 
planets and constellations, unpubl. (J. KNAPPERT) 
NUDJUM (AukAM 4At-), ‘‘decrees of the stars’’, 


expression denoting astrology [see also 
MUNADJDJIM]. 
Astrology comprises two branches: natural 


astrology, consisting in the observation of the influ- 
ences of the stars on the natural elements, and 
judicial astrology, consisting in the observation of 
the influences of the stars on human destiny. The 
scientific term which describes them is Ptolemaism 
(derived from the astrological work of Ptolemy, enti- 
tled Khavdtov [ItoAcpatov taév neds  Lvpov 
dmoteAcopatixav, ed. F. Boll and Ae. Boer, in 
Bibliotheca Teubneriana, Leipzig 1940, translated into 
Arabic under the title of K. al-Arba‘a (= Tetrabiblos). 
With the Centiloguium, translated into Arabic as K. al- 
Thamara (= xapnég), which, being erroneously 
attributed to Ptolemy (cf. T. Fahd, La divination arabe, 
233), is regarded by the Arabs as constituting the fifth 
book of the aforementioned, this work forms the basis 
of Arab astrology (cf. Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos or Quadripar- 
tite being five books on the influence of the stars, newly 
translated into English from the Greek paraphrase of Proclus 
with notes..., followed by the Centiloquy, translation by 
J.M. Ashmand, London 1822, 272 pp.; on the two 
works, see F. Sezgin, GAS, vii, 41 ff.). 

According to Ibn Khaldtin, Mukaddima, ii, 185- 
202/217-37, and Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf, vi, 306 ff., 
the science of astrology has the object of drawing from 
the cyclical and permanent movements of the celestial 
bodies indications which have a bearing on this world 
of change and corruption. It comprises three parts: 
mathematica (hisabiyyat), physica (tabi‘tyyat) and fan- 
tasmagorica (wahmtyyat). The first two are the ancestors 
of astrometry and astrophysics and_ constitute 
astronomy (‘lm al-hay’a {q.v.]), a science which has a 
merely descriptive role, while that of astrology is con- 
siderably more diverse. Astrology assumes a 
knowledge of astronomy, although it is probably 
anterior to it. 

Under the heading of natural astrology, numerous 
procedures exist. Two of these are well known: “im al- 
anwa’ denotes the knowledge of the periods defined by 
the heliacal rising and the acronychal setting of certain 
stars (see ANWA?, also Sezgin, GAS, vii, 336 ff., and 
Fahd, Divination?, 412-17). The art of inspecting the 
sky to detect any signs of rain was known in Oriental 
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and Greco-Roman Antiquity (cf. ibid., 407-8). The 
pre-Islamic Arabs practised it; on account of its 
association with the astral cult, it was denounced by 
the Prophet (al-Bukhari, i, 136). 

More important is the art of drawing indications 
(dala from the totality of atmospherical 
phenomena; these indications are gathered together in 
books bearing the title malhama. The best known is 
that attributed to the Prophet Daniel (see MALAHIM, 
and Divination, 408-12). 

This literary genre comprises a large number of 
astrological collections and agricultural almanacs, 
bringing together all the knowledge accumulated over 
the centuries in the region of the Near and Middle 
East, knowledge drawn from Arabic translation and 
adaptation of Sanskrit, Pahlavi, Greek and Syriac 
writings. One of these collections (Aya Sofya 2684, 
139 fols., naskhi of 906/1499, 27.5 x 18 cm) has been 
described in Divination, 488-95. It is divided into three 
parts: (1) book of conjunctions, concerning relation- 
ships between the stars (fols. 1b-105a); (2) 
meteorological divination according to Daniel (fols. 
106b-117a); and (3) the heliacal rising of Sirius 
according to Hermes (fols. 117-132). In an appendix, 
there is a compilation of indications drawn from the 
occasion of Nawraz [q.v.}], of the Coptic month of 
Tawba and the festival of Easter (fols. 137a-139b). 
For agricultural almanacs, see Fahd, Le calendrier des 
travaux agricoles d’aprés al-Filaha al-nabatiyya, in Orien- 
talia Hispanica (Mélanges Parga), i, Leiden 1974, 245- 
72; Sezgin, GAS, vii, 306 ff. on astrometeorology. 

Since the articles anwA? and MALAHIM cover the 
subject of natural astrology in sufficient depth, the 
topic of judicial astrology may now be addressed; this 
too has been dealt with in a number of articles, in par- 
ticular DJAFR, HURUF and KHATT, which are processes 
of divination in which astrology plays an important 
role. 

Judicial astrology is applied in two important areas 
of human life: genethlialogy (mawalid) and 
hemerology (ikAtzyarat), areas in which great interest 
was taken in the mediaeval Arab and Islamic world. 
A rich corpus of literature on these subjects is 
available. 

I. Genethlialogy. This is the art of deducing portents 
from the position of the stars at the time of birth, an 
art already practised in Assyro-Babylonian times (cf. 
Ch. Fossey, Présages tirés des naissances, in Babyloniaca, 
v, Paris 1914; L. Dennefeld, Babylonisch-assyrische 
Geburtsomina, in Assyriologische Bibliothek, xxii, Leipzig 
1914; B. Meissner, Uber Genethialogie bet den 
Babylonteren, in Klto, xix [1925], 432-4). 

The ancient Arabs deduced portents from signs and 
events observed at the time of birth, but without 
explicit reference to the stars; these tended rather to 
be omens relating to fa?! or to djafr {g.vv.]. Examples 
are to be found in Divination, 480-1. Genethlialogy 
was born in the ‘Abbasid period under Persian influ- 
ence; in this period, the practice of drawing the 
horoscope of the new-born became an established 
custom. 

But the literature which has survived attributes the 
origin of this art to Hermes and Ptolemy. An 
anonymous manuscript of Aya Sofya (2704, fols. 27a- 
43a and 44a-60b, naskhi, undated, 20 x 14 cm) con- 
tains two opuscules entitled K. Mawalid al-rigial and 
K. Mawéalid al-nisa? ‘ala ra*y Hirmis wa-Batlamyas (on 
the numerous writings attributed to them in Arabic 
astrological literature, see Sezgin, GAS, vii, 41 ff., 
50 ff.; cf. Hermetis philosophi de revelationibus nativitatum, 
ed. H. Wolf, Basel 1559; F. Boll, Eine arabisch- 
byzantinische Quelle des Dialogs Hermippos, in SB 


Heidelberger Akad. [1912], no. 18, ch. viii; Tahwil sint 
‘l-mawalid li-Abi Ma‘shar, ed. C. Bezold, 23-5, text, 
and 8-12, German tr.). 

A third source was known and used by the Arab 

astrologers, this being the "AvOodoyiat of Vettius 
Valens, an eminent astrologer of the period of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius; this work was 
translated into Pahlavi under the title of Vizidhak 
(anthology), annotated by Buzurdjmihr, a courtier of 
Kisra Anishirwan (531-78), to whom it is attributed, 
and translated into Arabic as the K. al-Mawélid (see 
Nallino, Raccolta, v, 238 ff.; Sezgin, GAS, vii, 38 ff.). 
The same title is also attributed to a Babylonian 
astrologer, Teukros, known to the Arabs as 
Tankaliisha, who lived at the beginning of the Ist cen- 
tury A.D. and who is the author of an astrological 
work, called Tepi tév napateAAévtwy, translated into 
Pahlavi and thence into Arabic in the 2nd or 3rd/ 8th 
or 9th century as K. al-Mawélid ‘ala ’l-wudjih wa ’l- 
hudid, used by Abt Ma‘shar in his K. al-Mudkhal al- 
kabir, according to an extract made by Rhetorios (6th 
century A.D.). The Arabic text was published and 
translated into German by K. Dyroff and F. Boll, 
Sphaera, Leipzig 1903 (repr. Hildesheim 1967), 482- 
539 (cf. Sezgin, GAS, vii, 11 ff., 71-3, 80-1; Nallino, 
Raccolta, v, 246 ff.; idem, Tracce di opere greche giunte agli 
arabi per trafila pehlevica, in ‘Ajab-ndma, E.G. Browne 
Festschrift, Cambridge 1922, 345-63; av-Nupjom. III. 
f.). 
A fourth source in Pahlavi was used by the Arab 
astrologers: this is the K. Zaradusht fi ‘l-nudjim wa- 
tathiratiha wa ’l-hukm ‘ala ’l-mawalid. On the Arabic 
writings attributed to Zarathustra, D. Pingree 
(quoted by Sezgin, GAS, vii, 84) writes: ‘‘Thus, as the 
original Zaradusht text, having a Hellenic origin, was 
revised in Sassanian Iran in about 550 and then 
expanded with material from the Pahlavi Dorotheos 
in about 650, so the latter was revised in about 400, 
when it was expanded with material both from the 
Pahlavi Valens and from a Pahlavi translation of a 
Sanscrit text’’ (Mashaallah: some Sassanian and Syriac 
Sources, in Essays on Islamic philosophy and sctence, New 
York 1975, 5-14, cf. 8; V. Stegemann, Astrologische 
Zarathoustra—Fragmente bei den arabischen Astrologen Abu 
‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi ’r-Ridjal (11. Jh.), in Orientalia, 
N.S., vi [1937], 317-36). 

From the Sanskrit, al-Biraini (Tahkik ma li ’l-Hind, 
122 ff.) translated the K. al-Mawalid al-saghir (ibid. , 
122) of Varahamihira, identified by D. Pingree 
(Astronomy and astrology in India and Iran, in Isis, liv 
[1963], 234) with the Laghujataka, and cited the K. al- 
Mawiélid al-kabir by the same author, as well as a K. al- 
Mawalid by Kalan Buram al-Malik (= Kaljana- 
Varnan). A K. al-Mawalid is also attributed to 
Kanaka, astrologer at the court of Harin al-Rashid 
(ms. Corum 3001/5, fols. 156-159a, 11th/17th cen- 
tury; for the Pahlavi and Sanskrit writings, see 
Sezgin, vii, 68-97). 

The first Arab astrologer to take an interest in 
genethlialogy is the eminent Jewish scholar 
Mash@?allah (d. ca. 200/815 [9.v.]). Two works bear 
his name: K. al-Mawalid, where the topics addressed 
are as follows: (1) knowledge of the beginning of the 
formation of the foetus and the observation of its 
stages before birth, (2) knowledge of the position of 
the heliacal star at the moment of birth, (3) education, 
(4) knowledge of the age by means of al-hilagj (the 
alhyleg of the Europeans), its positions and those of the 
stars which are responsible for it, and (5) the form of 
the body, its external appearance and temperament. 
This work is often quoted by Arab astrologers dealing 
with this question. It has been the subject of two Latin 
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versions (cf. L. Thorndike, The Latin translations of 
astrological works by Messahala, in Osiris, xii [1956], 49- 
72; E.S. Kennedy and D. Pingree, The Astrologrcal 
History of Masha’allah, Cambridge, Mass. 1971). 

Ibn al-Nadim mentions a K. al-Mawalid al-kabir by 
the same author, comprising 14 chapters, which is 
known only from its Latin translation, made by Hugo 
de Santalla, with the title Libellus de navitatibus 14 
distinctus capitults (Oxford, Bod]. Savile 15, 72 fols.). A 
K. Tahwil sint ’l-mawalid, quoted by Ibn al-Nadim, is 
known only from a Latin manuscript (B.N. Paris, 
Latin 7324, fols. 1-24) bearing the title De revolu- 
tionibus nativitatum, a title also attributed to Abu 
Ma‘shar, translated from the Greek according to F.J. 
Carmody (Arabic astronomical and astrological sciences in 
Latin translation. A critical bibliography, 95) and edited at 
Basel in 1559, under the name of Hermes (cf. L. 
Thorndike and Pearl Kibre, A catalogue of incipts of 
medieval scientific writings in Latin, revised and 
expanded ed., 1516). 

A summary composed by ‘Umar b. al-Farrukhan 
using writings of Hermes, Dorotheos, Ptolemy and 
others, bearing the title K. al-Mawélid, exists in mss. 
(cf. Sezgin, loc. cit., 112). It was translated into Latin, 
under the title De nativitatibus, by Johannes 
Hispalensis (Carmody, 38-9) and edited by N. 
Pruckner as an appendix to Firmicus maternus, Basel 
1551, 118-41. 

Other writings bearing the same title, where the 
same sources are extensively quoted, are attributed to 
various eminent astrologers, including the following: 

Aba ‘Ali al-Khayyat, a disciple of Masha?allah, 
known to Europeans as Albohali. His work was 
translated into Latin as De iudicits nativitatum, by Plato 
of Tivoli and Abraham b. Hiyya, known as Savasorda 
(cf. Carmody, 49-50; Sezgin, vii, 120-1, where the 
titles of the 38 chapters are given). This opuscule was 
edited by Joachim Heller in 1546 and 1549, and 
dedicated to Melanchthon (cf. M. Steinschneider, 
Europ. Ubersetz., 46). 

Sahl b. Bishr, Zahel to Europeans, famous for his 
horoscopes; his work comprises two parts, of 8 and 10 
chapters (Sezgin, vii, 126). 

Abi Bakr al-Hasan b. al-Khasib (or al-Khasibi), 
Abubather to Europeans; his work was translated into 
Latin, as Liber de nativitatibus, by Salio (or Solkeen), a 
canon of Padua, in 1218 (or 1248 or 1244), with the 
aid of acertain David Albubather, edited in Venice in 
1492 and translated into German in the 15th century 
(cf. Steinschneider, of. cit., 75, no. 107). 

The author who brilliantly concludes this series of 
genethlialogical writings is Abi Ma‘shar al-Falaki (d. 
272/886 [q.v.]), the greatest astrologer of the Arab and 
Latin Middle Ages. Numerous examples of the genre 
bear his name: (1) K. Akkam tahwil sini ’l-mawalid, a 
horological work in 9 chapters, preserved in 
numerous manuscripts (cf. Sezgin, vii, 142). The 
Arabic text has been edited and partially translated 
into German by C. Bezold (see above), translated into 
Greek in the 10th century and edited by D. Pingree, 
Albumasaris, De revolutionibus nativitatum, Leipzig 
1968. The editor describes its contents in the Dictionary 
of sctentific biography, i, 1970, 37, no. 19. (2) K. al- 
mawalid (al-kabir and al-saghir according to Ibn al- 
Nadim), of which numerous manuscripts exist 
(Sezgin, 144-5). (3) K. Ahkam al-mawalid (ibid., 145; 
D. Pingree, op. cit., 39). (4) K. Mawalid al-ridjal wa ’l- 
nisa’, on the subject of the birth of men and of women 
(several mss. indicated in Sezgin, vii, 145; for the con- 
tents, see J.M. Faddegon, Notice sur un petit traité 
d’astrologie attribué a Albumasar (Abu Ma‘shar) in JA, 
cexiii [1928], 150-58; D. Pingree, op. cit., 38, no. 29). 


With Aba Maf‘shar, genethlialogical literature 
reached its apogee. The following generation confined 
itself to reproducing and annotating his writings (cf. 
Divination, 482-3). 

Il. Hemerology and menology. It has been observed 
that genethlialogy is concerned with the fate of 
individuals and permits the compilation of their 
horoscope, starting from the date of birth. The 
ikhtiyarat (xatapyat, choices) consist rather in 
establishing the calendar of the auspicious (sa‘d) and 
of the inauspicious (nahs). Choice depends upon 
years, months, days of the week and even hours. 
“Deciding the moment for action or for abstention, 
compiling, in terms of this moment, the list of things 
which may be undertaken with success and those 
which should be renounced, constituted one of the 
principal prerogatives of the astrologer who, in the 
‘Abbasid period, became a permanent functionary in 
the court of the caliph and at conferences of military 
leaders’ (Divination, 483; cf. F. Boll, Sternglaube und 
Sterndeutung. Die Geschichte und das Wesen der Astrologie, 
3rd ed. by W. Gunkel, Leipzig-Berlin 1926; C.A. 
Nallino, Raccolta, v, 38 ff.). Ahmad Amin, quoting al- 
Asma‘I, states that the choice of ka@di and of imam in 
the Umayyad period was made by means of 
astrological procedures (Duha ’l-Islam, 27, 28 ff.). 

The discernment of auspicious and inauspicious 
days has existed among many peoples (for the ancient 
Orient, see R. Labat, Hémérologies et ménologies d’Assur, 
Paris 1939; idem, Le Calendrier babylonien des travaux, des 
signes et des mois, Paris 1965; F. Chabas, Le calendrier des 
jours fastes et néfastes de l’année égyptienne (Papyrus Sallier 
iv), Paris undated; A. Lods, Le réle des oracles dans la 
nomination du roi, des prétres et des magistrats chez les 
Israélites, les Egyptiens et les Grecs, in MIFAO, lvi [1942], 
91-100 = Mélanges Maspero, i). 

The Arabs were aware of this procedure and prac- 
tised it. Various accounts testify to it (cf. Divination, 
483 ff. and tkKHTIYARAT, of which the current article is 
the completion). It emerges that it was under Persian 
influence that astrology acquired respectability in the 
court of the caliph and among the ruling class. ‘‘In 
order to imitate the Sasanid kings, the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, who in most cases had Persian tutors (in par- 
ticular al-Rashid and al-Ma?min), adopted customs 
which were at odds with the Arab spirit and Islam. 
This process of adaptation gave rise to the translations 
from the Pahlavi made by Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, essentially 
comprising manuals for the education of princes 
(Furstenspiegel), such as Kalila wa-Dimna, the K. al- Tad} 
and the K. al-A%m’’ (Divination, 485. On_ these 
writings, see F. Gabrieli, Opera di Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ in 
RSO, xiii [1932], 197-247; idem, Etichetta di corte ¢ 
costumi sasanidi nel Kitab ablaq al-mulak di al-Gahiz, 
ibid., xi [1928}, 292-305). 

According to the Bab al-‘Irafa, attributed to al- 
Dyjahiz, ‘‘the astrologers had examined the days of the 
week, judging them and appraising them in the 
interests of the king. They said, ‘Each day has its star 
(fal) which dominates it and its character which this 
star necessarily confers upon it.” Accordingly, they 
determined for each day of the week the tasks 
appropriate to it’’ (for details, see Divination, 485-6). 

The auspicious and inauspicious character of days 
of the week depended on the planets to which they 
were dedicated. Similarly, the hours of the day were 
dedicated to the seven planets and characters con- 
ferred on them (cf. ms. Konya, Mize Kiitiph. 5333, 
fols. 179a-181b, naskhi of 833/1429-30, 28 x 18 cm, 
al-Kawl ‘ala ’khtiyarat al-ayyam wa ’l-a‘mal fiha min al- 
khayr wa ’l-sharr). Various procedures were employed 
for the arrangement of the material: enumeration of 
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the days of the month with the comment ‘‘good”’ or 
“‘bad’’ for such-and-such a thing (ms. Esat Ef. 3554, 
naskhi of 1088/1677, 19.5 x 14 cm, attributed to 
Dja‘far al-Sadik), enumeration of actions advisable or 
inadvisable during the lunar months and the choice of 
days in any month, with justification (ms. Saray, 
Revan 1741, fols. 98a-107a, naskhi, 20 x 15 cm). 
More complex is the procedure described in the 
K6prilii ms. Fazil Pasa 164, fols. 1-54b ((naskhi of 
871/1466-7, 18 x 14 cm) arranged in the following 
manner: (1) Explanation of the method of application 
(fols. 1b ff.); (2) double column of actions; (3) circle 
of months; (4) thirty columns relating to the month 
and to the rubrics; (5) thirty rubrics: names of pro- 
phets, questions, positions of the moon, judgment 
according to the lunar houses; and (6) the lunar 
houses (for details, see Divination, 487). 

The majority of Arab astrologers have left behind 
treatises or chapters relating to hemerology and 
menology. The following are the best known: 

“Umar b. al-Farrukhan al-Tabari, one of the 
earliest Arab astrologers, K. al-Ikhtiyarat (ms. Alexan- 
dria, Balad 2033-d/2, fols. 42a-52b, 6th/12th 
century). 

Sahl b. Bishr, Zahel to the Europeans, K. al- 
Tkhtiyarat ‘Sala ’l-buyiit al-ithnay ‘Sashar, in 12 chapters 
corresponding to the number and names of the signs 
of the Zodiac (ms. Nuruosmaniye 2785/1, fols. 1-11b, 
6th/12th century; Escurial, 919/2, fols. 36-44, 
8th/14th century), translated into Latin as De elec- 
tionibus, ed. Venice in 1493 and Basel in 1551, by 
Nicolas Pruckner, as an appendix to Firmicus maternus, 
102-14 (Thorndike, Cat., 985, 988; Carmody, 41), a 
dubious attribution according to Sezgin (GAS, vii, 
127). Also attributed to him is Fatidica or Fastitica pro- 
nostica, translated by Hermann of Carinthia (Thorn- 
dike, 1424; Carmody, 44-5). In his K. al-Awkat 
(Escurial 919/4, fols. 47-53, 7th/13th century), 
translated into Latin as Liber temporum (Carmody, op. 
cit.), he gives the significations of times in judicial 
astrology; attributed to him also is De significatione tem- 
poris ad tudicia, ed. Venice 1493 (Thorndike, Cat., 
1411). 

aes Yusuf Ya‘kib al-Kindi, /kAttyarat al-ayyam (ms. 
Leiden, Or. 199/2, fols. 19-20; cf. E. Wiedemann, 
Uber einen astrologischen Traktat von Al-Kindi, in Archiv 

fir Gesch. d. Naturwiss. und Technik, iii [1912], 224-6, 
where the contents are described). 

Aba Ma‘shar, to whom three hemerological 
writings are attributed: K. al-Jkhtiyarat, translated into 
Latin as Electiones planetarum (Carmody, 96); [khtiyarat 
al-sa‘at, translated probably as Flores de electiontbus by 
John of Seville (Thorndike, 180, 738, 945; Carmody, 
97); al-Ikhtiyarat fi ’l-aSmal wa ’l-hawaid, min umar al- 
salatin (ms. Rabat D 769, fols. 1-73, 567/1171,; cat. 
no. 2571). 

‘Alt b. Ahmad al-‘Imrani (d. 344/955), Haly 
Imrani to Europeans, K. al-Jkhttyarat, translated into 
Latin by Plato of Tivoli in collaboration with 
Abraham b. Hiyya, known as Savasorda (Thorndike, 
Cat., 1363, 1007; Carmody, 138) and by John of 
Seville as Regule de electionibus (Thorndike, 1707; Car- 
mody, 139). 

Al-Isra*ili, astrologer of al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah 
(386-411/996-1021), wrote for his master a treatise on 
tkhtiyarat in the form of 133 aphorisms, translated into 
Latin as Liber capitulorum Almansoris, by Plato of Tivoli 
(cf. J.-Ci. Vadet, Les aphorismes latins d’Almansor. Essai 
d’interprétation, in Annales Islamologiques, v [1963], 
31-130). 

Abi Sa‘id al-Sidjzi, K. al-Ikhtiyarat, in three lengthy 
sections (for the titles see Sezgin, GAS, vii, 179). 


Abi ’Il-Hasan Ibn ‘Ali b. Abi ’I-Ridjal, known to 
Europeans as Haly Aben Raget or Abenragel or even 
Albohazan, author of popular astrological writings 
widely circulated in the East and the West. Attributed 
to him is a De electionibus in 103 chapters (ms. Vatican 
4082, fols. 161-84; Thorndike, Cat., 734; on his work, 
see V. Stegemann, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Astrologie I, 
Heidelberg 1935). 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Ikhtiyarat al-“alaiyya, in 9 
chapters, translated by the author from Persian into 
Arabic (cf. ref. in M. Ullmann, Dre Natur- und Geheim- 
wissenschaften, 340). 

As has been seen, the two main areas of judicial 
astrology considered in this article were widely known 
and practised in the mediaeval East and West. The 
principles which govern them derive from the obser- 
vation and interpretation of the connections and 
interactions of stars. Knowledge of these connections 
constitutes the essence of astrological divination, of 
theurgy and of the talismanic art (cf. on this topic, 
Fahd’s contribution to vol. vii of Sources Onentales, 
entitled Le monde du sorcier en Islam, Paris 1966, 157- 
204; summarised in Encyclopedia of Religion, art. Magic; 
reprinted in L.E. Sullivan (ed.), Hidden truths. Magic, 
alchemy and the occult, New York-London 1989, 
122-30). 
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nudjum). Horoscopos historicos, ed. and tr. by Ana 
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1982; L. Thorndike, The true place of astrology in the 
history of sciences, in Isis, xlvi (1955), 273-78; I. 
Goldziher, Stellung der alten islamischen Orthodoxte zu 
den antiken Wissenschaften, in Abh. Akad. Pr. (1915), 
no. 8; G. Thibaut, Astronomte, Astrologie und 
Mathematik, Strassburg 1899 (Grundriss der indo- 
arischen Philologie und Altertumkunde, 3, 9), V. 
Stegemann, Astrologie und Universalgeschichte. Studien 
und Interpretationen zu den Dionysiaca des Nonnos von 
Panopolis, Stoicheia, Heft 9; J. Bidez and Fr. 
Cumont, Les mages hellénisés. Zoroastre, Ostanés and 
Hystaspe, Paris 1938; Birani, K. al-Tafhim li-awdil 
sind‘at al-tandjim, ed. from the B.L. London ms. 
with English tr. by R.R. Wright, London 1934; 
F.J. Carmody, Arabic astronomical and astrological 
sciences in Latin translation. A critical bibliography, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1956; L. Thorndike and 
Pearl Kibre, A Catalogue of incipits of medieval scientific 
writings in Latin, 2nd revised and expanded edn., 
London 1963; D. Pingree, The Thousands of Abu 
Ma‘shar, London 1968 (Studies of the Warburg 
Institute, 30); F. Rosenthal, Das Fortleben der Antike 
im Islam, Zurich and Stuttgart 1965 (Bibliothek des 
Morgenlandes). (T. Faup) 
NUH, the Noah of the Bible, is a particularly 

popular figure in the Kur’an and in Muslim legend. 
Al-Tha‘labi gives 15 virtues by which Nuh is distin- 
guished among the prophets. The Bible does not 
regard Noah as a prophet. In the Kur’4n, Nuh is the 
first prophet of punishment, who is followed by Hid, 
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Salih, Lut, ShuSayb and Masa. Ibrahim is one of his 
following (shia) (XX XVII, 81). He is the perspicuous 
admonisher (nadhir mubin, XI, 27; LX XI, 2), the rasul 
amin ‘‘the true messenger of God’’ (XXVI, 107), the 
‘abd shakir, ‘‘the grateful servant of God’’ (XVII, 3). 
God enters into a covenant with Nuh just as with 
Muhammad, Ibrahim, Misa and ‘Isa (X XXIII, 7). 
Peace and blessings are promised him (XI, 50). 
Muhammad is fond of seeing himself reflected in the 
earlier prophets. In the case of Nuh, the Muslim 
Kur’an exegetes have already noticed this (see Griin- 
baum, Neue Bettrége, 90). Muhammad puts into the 
mouth of Nuh things that he would himself like to say 
and into the mouths of his opponents what he himself 
has heard from Nuh’s opponents. Nuh is reproached 
with being only one of the people (X, 72-4). God 
should rather have sent an angel (XXIII, 24). Nuh is 
wrong (VII, 58), is lying, deceiving (VII, 62), is pos- 
sessed by djinn (LIV, 9), only the lowest join him (XI, 
29; XXVI, 111). When Nah replies: ‘‘It is grievous 
to you that I live among you, I seek no reward, my 
reward is with God (X, 72-4; XJ, 31); I do not claim 
to possess God’s treasures, to know his secrets, to be 
an angel and I cannot say to those whom ye despise, 
God shall not give you any good’’ (XJ, 31-3), we have 
here an echo of Muhammad’s defence and embarrass- 
ment about many of his followers. The Kur?an pic- 
tures events as follows: God sends Nuh to the sinful 
people. Sira LXXI, which bears his name, gives one 
of these sermons threatening punishment for which 
other analogies can be found. The people scorn him. 
Allah commands him to build an ark by divine 
inspiration. Then the ‘‘chaldron boils’? (XI, 42; 
XXIII, 27). The waters drown everything; only two 
of every kind of living creature are saved and the 
believers whom Nuh takes into the ark with him. But 
there were very few who believed. Nuh appeals even 
to his son in vain; the latter takes refuge on a moun- 
tain but is drowned. When Nuh bids the waters be 
still, the ark lands on mount Djidi ([q.v.] XI, 27-51). 
Not only Noah’s son but also his wife (with Lut’s wife) 
are sinners (LXVI, 10). From the Haggada is 
developed, as Geiger shows, the following elements of 
this Kur’anic legend of Nuh: 1. Nuh appears as a 
prophet and admonisher; 2. his people laugh at the 
Ark; 3. his family is punished with hot water (main 
passages: Talm. Sanhedrin, 108a-b; Gen. Rabba, 
XXIX-XXXVI). 

The post-Kur?’dnic legend of Nah, as in other 
cases, fills up the gaps, gives the names of those not 
mentioned in the Kur?an, makes many links, e.g. 
connects Nuh with Faridin of the Persian epic, 
although it is pointed out that the Magi (Persians) do 
not know the story of the flood. Nuh’s wife is called 
Waliya and her sin is that she described Nuh to his 
people as magjnin. The names of Nih’s sons, Sam, 
Ham and YAfith are known to Kur’an exegesis from 
the Bible, but this exegesis also gives the name of 
Nih’s sinful son who perished in the flood, Kan‘an, 
“whom the Arabs call Yam’’. The Kur?anic state- 
ment that Nih was 950 years of age at the time of the 
flood (tufan) (XXIX, 13, 14) is probably based on 
Gen. ix. 39, which says Nuh lived 950 years in all. 
Also, it serves as a basis for calculations which make 
Nah the first mu‘ammar;, according to the Kitab al- 
Mu‘ammarin of Abi Hatim § al-Sidjistani (ed. 
Goldziher, in Abh. zur arab Philologie, ii), who begins 
his book with Nuh, he lived 1,450 years. Yet in his 
dying hour he describes his life as a house with two 
doors through one of which one enters, while he leaves 
through the other. Muslim legend knows the Biblical 
story of Nah, his times and his sons, but embellishes 


it greatly, and in al-Kisa?i it becomes a romance. 
From the union of Kabil’s and Shith’s descendants 
arises a sinful people which rejects Nih’s warnings. 
He therefore at God’s command builds the Ark from 
trees which he has himself planted. As he is hammer- 
ing and building the people mock him: ‘‘Once a 
prophet, now a carpenter?’’, ‘‘A ship for the 
mainland?’’ The Ark had a head and tail like a cock, 
a body like a bird (al-Tha‘labt). How was the Ark 
built? At the wish of the apostles, Jesus arouses Sam 
(or Ham) b. Nuh from the dead and he describes the 
Ark and its arrangements: in the lower storey were the 
quadrupeds, in the next the human beings and in the 
top the birds. Nuh brought the ant into the Ark first 
and the ass last; it was slow because Iblis was clinging 
to its tail. Nuh called out impatiently: ‘‘Come in even 
if Satan is with thee’’; so Iblis also had to be taken in. 
The pig arose out of the tail of the elephant and the 
cat from the lion. How could the ox exist beside the 
lion, the goat alongside the wolf, or the dove beside 
the birds of prey? God tamed their instincts. The 
number of human beings in the Ark varies in legend 
between seven and eighty. ‘Udj b. ‘Anak was also 
saved along with the believers. Kabil’s race was 
drowned. Nth also took Adam’s body with him, 
which was used to separate the women from the men, 
for in the Ark continence was ordered, for man and 
beast. Only Ham transgressed, and for this was 
punished with a black skin. The whole world was 
covered with water and only the Haram (in al-Kisa’1, 
also the site of the sanctuary in Jerusalem) was spared; 
the Ka‘ba was taken up into heaven and Djibril con- 
cealed the Black Stone (according to al-Kisai, the 
stone was snow-white until the Flood). Nuh sent out 
the raven, but finding some carrion it forgot Nuh; 
then he sent the dove, which brought back an olive 
leaf in its bill and mud on its feet; as a reward it was 
given its collar and became a domestic bird. On the 
day of SAshira? every one came out of the Ark, men 
and beasts fasted and gave thanks to God. 

There are many contacts with the Haggada: the (dif- 
ferent, it is true) partitioning of the Ark, Nih’s anx- 
iety about the animals, Ham’s sin and punishment 
(Sanhedrin, 108a-b). The story that the giant ‘Og 
escaped the Flood is also taken from the Haggada [see 
“up B. anak]. But Muslim legend goes farther than 
the Bible and Haggada in depicting Muhammad, who 
sees himself in Nuh. 

Bibliography: Principal passages are Kur?an, 
VII, 57-62; XI, 27-51; XXIII, 23-31; XXVI, 105- 
22; XXXVII, 73-81; LXXI (whole); Tabari, i, 
174-201; Ibn al-Athir, i, 27-9; Tha‘labi, Kisas al- 
anbiya>, Cairo 1325, 34-8; Kisa7i, Kisas al-anbiya?, 
ed. J. Eisenberg, i, 85-102, Eng. tr. W.M. 
Thackston, The tales of the prophets of al-Kisat, Boston 
1978, 91-109; A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed..., 
Leipzig 1902?, 106-11; M. Grinbaum, Neue 
Beitrage, 79-90; J. Horovitz, in Hebrew Union College 
Annual, ii (1925) 151; idem, Koranische Unter- 
suchungen, Berlin 1926, 13-18, 22-9, 32-5, 49-51, 
esp. 46; J. Walker, Biblical characters in the Koran, 
Paisley 1931, 113-21, D. Sidersky, Les origines des 
légendes musulmanes, Paris 1933, 26-7; H. Speyer, Die 
biblische Erzahlungen 1m Qoran, Grafenhainichen ca. 
1938, 84-115.—On the name Nuh: Goldziher, in 
ZDMG, xxiv (1870), 207-11; on Nih as mu‘ammar: 
Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, ii, 
Leiden 1899, pp. Ixxxix and 2. (B. HELLER) 
NUH (I) B. Nasr B. AHMap, Samanid amir of 

Transoxania and Khurasan (331-43/943-54), given 
after his death the honorific of al-Amir al-Shahid (‘‘the 
Praiseworthy’’). 
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Continuing the anti-Shi‘ reaction which marked 
the end of the reign of Niih’s father Nasr [g.v.], the 
early years of the new reign were dominated by the 
vizierate of the pious Sunni _fakih Abu ’1-Fadi Muham- 
mad Sulami, but very soon, ominous signs of decline 
began to appear in the state. There were revolts in the 
tributary kingdom of Kh’arazm [q.v.] and in 
Khurasin under its governor Abi ‘Ali Caghani, 
whom Nuh attempted to replace by the Turkish com- 
mander Ibrahim b. Simdjiir. In 335/947 Abd ‘AI suc- 
ceeded in temporarily placing on the throne at 
Bukhara Nih’s uncle Ibrahim b. Ahmad. Although 
this putsch collapsed and the Amir now appointed 
Mansir b. Karatigin as governor of Khurasan, Abi 
‘Ali was able to withdraw to his family territories on 
the upper Oxus [see CAGHANIYAN] and to preserve a 
dominant role in the state and in external warfare 
against the Buyid amir Rukn al-Dawla [¢. v.] until Amir 
Nah died in Rabi‘ II 343/August 954. 

The costs of quelling internal rebelliousness and of 
the wars in northern Persia caused a financial crisis 
during Nih’s reign, with the army often going unpaid 
and the subjects complaining of increased taxation 
burdens. Hence Nuh left to his son and successor 
‘Abd al-Malik a divided and disaffected kingdom, 
whose fortunes no subsequent amirs were able to 
restore. 

Bibliography: The main primary sources are 
Gardizi and Ibn al-Athir, both utilising material 
from the lost Ta*rikh Wulat Khurasan of Sallami; and 
Narshakhi, Ta°rikh-: Bukhara, tr. Frye, 97-8. Of 
studies, see Barthold, Turkestan, 246-9; R.N. 
Frye, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 151; Erdogan Mercil, 
Simciriler. II, Ibrahim 6. Simair, in Tarth Enstitisé 
Dergisi, no. x-xi (1979-80), 91-6. See also sAMANIDs. 

_ (C.E. Boswortn) 
NUH (II) p. Mansur ps. Now, Samanid amir 

initially in Transoxania and Khurasan, latterly in the 
first province only (366-87/977-97), given after his 
death the honorific al-Amir al-Radi (‘‘the Well- 
pleasing’’). 

The last of his line to enjoy a reign of any signifi- 
cant length, Nuh succeeded his father Mansir (I) 
[g.v.] at the age of 13, real power being in the hands 
of his mother and the vizier Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Utbi, the 
last vizier to the Samanids worthy of the title. How- 
ever, authority in the state fell more and more into the 
hands of the great military commanders, such as Abu 
’|-Hasan Simdjiri and his son Aba ‘Ali, Fa?ik Khassa 
and Tash. Warfare against the Buyids went badly, 
and only the death in 372/983 of ‘Adud al-Dawla 
[g.v.] prevented a Biyid invasion of Khurdasan. In the 
confusion, Abi ‘Ali secretly connived with Bughra 
Khan Haran, chief of the Turkish Karakhanids in the 
steppes to the north of Transoxania [see ILEK-KHANS], 
to partition the Sam4nid kingdom, with Abi ‘Ali to 
have the lands south of the Oxus. Bughra Khan 
entered Bukhara in 382/992, but soon withdrew. With 
Khurds4n also out of his control, Nih remained ruler 
of the Zarafshan valley only, and in 383/993 he called 
in Sebiktigin [g.v.] from Ghazna [see GHAZNAWIDS] 
against Aba ‘Ali and Fa?ik. Sebiiktigin and his son 
Mahmid {g.v.] established themselves in the former 
Sam4nid dominions, now threatened by a further 
Karakhdnid invasion from the north, but in 386/996 
Sebiktigin and the Karakhanid Ilig Nasr made an 
agreement whereby the latter took over the whole 
basin of the Syr Darya, whilst Sebiiktigin became 
complete master over Khurasan. Nuh himself died in 
Radjab 387/July 997, with the final end of Samanid 
rule in Transoxania only two years away. 

Bibliography: The main primary sources are 


‘Utbi, Gardizi, Narshakhi, tr. Frye, 99-100, and 
Ibn al-Athir. Of studies, see Barthold, Turkestan, 
252-64; M. Nazim, The life and times of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 30-2; R.N. 
Frye, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 154-8; Erdogan Mer- 
cil, Simedriler. III, in Tarih Dergisi, no. xxxiii (1980- 
1), 126-32, Simctriler. IV, in Belleten, no. 195 (1986), 
547-67, Simetriler. V, in Tarih Dergisi (1987-8), 123- 
38. See also sAMANIDS. (C.E. Boswortn) 
NUH s. MUSTAFA, Ottoman theologian and 
translator, was born in Anatolia but migrated while 
still quite young to Cairo where he studied all 
branches of theology and attained a high reputation. 
He died there in 1070/1659. He wrote a series of 
theological treatises, some of which are detailed by 
Brockelmann, II?, 407-8, S II, 432. His most impor- 
tant work, however, is his free translation and edition 
of Shahrastani’s celebrated work on the sects, his 
Terdjeme-t Milal we-nihal which he prepared at the sug- 
gestion of a prominent Cairo citizen named Yisuf 
Efendi (cf. Brockelmann, I?, 551, S I, 763). It exists 
in manuscript in Berlin (cf. Pertsch, Kat., 157-8), 
Gotha (Pertsch, Kat., 76), London (cf. Rieu, Cat., 35- 
6), Upsala (cf. Tornberg, Codices, 213), Vienna (cf. 


’ Flagel, Kat., ii, 199) etc., and was printed in Cairo in 


1263. On the considerable differences between this 
Turkish translation and the original Arabic, cf. Rieu 
in the British Museum Catalogue, 35b. In his Mémoire 
sur deux coffrets gnostiques du moyen dge, du Cabinet de M. 
le Duc de Blacas, Paris 1832, 28 ff., J. von Hammer 
gave some extracts from the latter part of the work. 
He also wrote on it in the Wiener Jahrbiicher, \xxi, 50, 
and ci, 4. 

In 1150/1741 a certain Yasuf Efendi wrote a life of 
Nuh b. Mustafa which exists in ms. in Cairo (Cat., 
vii, 364). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, see Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar, Cairo 1868, iv, 
458. _ (F. BABINGER) 
NUHAM (a.), substantive of collective type (nomen 

unitatis, -a), denoting in ancient Arabic texts the 
Greater Flamingo  (‘‘flaming — one”’ or 
phoenicopter (the Dotwxdntepo¢ ‘‘purple-winged’’ of 
the Greeks and the issir niri ‘‘bird of light’’ of the 
Akkadians), this being Phoenicopterus ruber roseus or anti- 
quorum of the order of the Phoenicopteridae 
(nuhamiyyat) which resemble waders with their long 
legs and palmipeds with their webbed feet. The term 
nuham, drawn from the root n-h-m, which evokes the 
notion of growling, was given to this large and 
graceful bird on account of its discordant cries com- 
posed of howls and bellows. The same applies to mir- 
zam, another mediaeval name for the flamingo, as the 
root r-z-m also contains the notion of growling. 

Among the six Phoenicoperidae classified according 
to ornithological systems, the Greater Flamingo, the 
only species known in Arab lands, is present through- 
out the periphery of the Mediterranean, on the 
western shores of the Red Sea, in the Persian Gulf and 
in Kuwait; its chosen habitat is in marshy regions 
such as the estuaries of the Nile, the Shatt al-‘Arab, 
the Shaft al-Djarid in Tunisia and the Rhéne 
(Camargue), from which it draws its subsistence, liv- 
ing in large flocks. The southern coasts of Arabia are 
occasionally visited by the Lesser Flamingo 
(Phoentcopterus minor) which normally inhabits Somalia 
and Eritrea; it has no specific name in Arabic, being 
confused with its larger cousin. 

Each region of the Arabic language has given the 
flamingo names belonging to local dialects; thus in 
Egypt, it is the basharish (old French ‘‘becharu’’, 
“bacerux’’), which in Tunisia has become shabrish by 
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metathesis. Also found are the terms nuhaf, nthaf, sur- 
khab, and it is sometimes nicknamed rahi ‘l-ma? 
‘aquatic crane’’. For the Muslim bands of crossbow- 
archers (rumat kaws al-bunduk) of the Middle Ages, the 
flamingo counted among the fourteen ‘‘obligatory 
birds’’ (fuyiir al-wadjib) required for scoring points in 
competitions. Hunters also called it mirzam and turun- 
dian, this last term being the only one which refers to 
the striking colour of the plumage. 

According to Islamic law, consumption of the flesh 
of the flamingo is permitted; it is said to be, 
apparently, quite agreeable, not tasting excessively of 
fish, and according to a hadith (related by al-Damiri 
but regarded as dubious), the Prophet is said to have 
eaten it. On the other hand, it is known that the 
Romans used the tongue of this bird in a number of 
sophisticated dishes. Gastronomic interest apart, the 
flamingo was credited with several specific qualities 
(khawass) in the therapeutic field; its fat, used as an 
ointment, was a remedy against hemiplegia (fal:d) 
and maladies of the joints. The same afflictions could 
also be treated by means of a plaster consisting of a 
mixture of oil and the paste obtained after the whole 
body of the bird, including plumage, had been boiled 
for a long period. Finally, the tongue of the flamingo, 
dried and soaked in oil, then pounded, produced a 
medication for the treatment of otitis. 

Of the ancient Arab naturalist writers, only al- 
Damiri mentions the nukaém, to which he attributes 
bizarre behaviour, resulting from total ignorance of 
the ethology of this elusive bird. Thus he says that the 
female flamingo is fertilised by an oral regurgitation 
on the part of the male and not by copulation. Once 
the eggs have been laid on the pyramid of dried mud 
which serves as a nest, the male comes and covers 
them with his droppings, and only the warmth of the 
sun guarantees their incubation. The chicks hatch in 
an inanimate state, and it is the female who brings 
them to life, breathing air into their beaks; all of this 
is pure fable. 

In poetry, the only mention of the flamingo is found 
in the work of the poet Saff al-Din al-Hilli of the 
8th/14th century, who calls it mirzam, in a list of the 
fourteen ‘‘obligatory birds’’ contained in a long 
urdjuza of twenty-nine stanzas each with five 
hemistiches dedicated to the memory of the caliph al- 
Nasir li-Din Allah (575-622/1180-1225 [9.v.]), who 
reorganised the futuwwa of crossbow archery. 

Bibliography (in alphabetical order): anon. ms. 

Istanbul, Ayasofya 3636 (Egypt, 13th-14th cen- 

turies A.D.), fol. 118b; B. Al-Lis (Allouse), a/- 
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Oiseaux), French ed. Z. Gerbe, Paris 1878, ii, 715- 

20; F.O. Cave and J.D. Macdonald, Birds of the 

Sudan, London 1955, 66; Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan 

al-kubra, Cairo 1356/1937, ii, 323, 340; R.D. 
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of Arabia, London 1954, 411-12; R. Peterson, G. 
Mountfort, P. Hollom, Guide to the birds of Europe, 
French tr. P. Géroudet, Neuchatel-Paris 1954, 59; 
Safi al-Din al-Hilli, Diwan, Beirut 1962, 231, F. 
Viré, Le tir a UVarbaléte-a-jalet et sa futuwwa dans 
Islam médiéval (to appear in REI); D. Yeatman- 
Berthelot, Alas des oiseaux de France en hiver (publ. 
Société Ornithol. de France), Paris 1991, 84-5. 

= (F. Viré) 

NUHAS, the word most often used in Arabic for 
copper (Cu). 

Next to gold and silver, this is one of the oldest 
known metals. The word is evidently common to all 
Semitic languages: Hebrew n’hoset, Aramaic n’hasa, 
Ethiopic nahes; the Greek word yaAxég appears in 
transliteration as khalkus. Because the alchemists 
wanted the materials they used to be kept secret, there 
exist many pseudonyms for copper, which moreover 
were often changed and are for the greater part 
incomprehensible. The alchemists attach it to the 
planet al-Zuhara, i.e. Venus (see the survey in E. 
Wiedemann, Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissenschafts- 
geschichte, ii, 603-4). Most of these pseudonyms cannot 
be defined unambiguously; they certainly do not only 
indicate pure copper but also copper minerals such as 
primary ore, secondary products of erosion or 
sedimentary formations. According to al-Birani, cop- 
per is called in Greek khalkis, in Syriac nuhdsa, in 
Arabic al-nuhds, al-miss (in “Irak and Khurdsan) and 
al-kitr (i.e. brass) (K. al-Djamahir fi ma‘vifat al-djawahir, 
Haydarabad 1355/1936, 244-5). Shams al-Din al- 
Dimashki distinguishes three kinds of copper: the red- 
white Greek one (nimi), the red and dry Cypriot one 
(kubrusi) and the blood-red one from Sis (in 
Khuzistan). He describes the extraction as follows: 
the quicksilver in the quarry having attracted and 
absorbed the sulphur, the heat in the quarry causes 
the sulphur to dominate the quicksilver; after that, the 
mass is transformed into a red rock which has a 
pungent taste. Fire or a long stay in the earth occa- 
sionally makes it slate-like, occasionally it oxidises 
into verdigris (zindjar, the tog ESeto¢ of Dioscorides), or 
it acquires a surplus of sulphur in the quarry and then 
becomes antimony (risakhtad), which is pulverised to 
obtain the collyrium called raésukht. Dipped several 
times in bee honey, it takes on a golden colour. A nee- 
dle, sickle, knife or sword made from copper thus 
treated and dipped in the blood of a billy-goat (dam al- 
tays) causes incurable wounds, and the sickle prevents 
the herb from growing (al-Dimaghki, Nukkbat al-dahr, 
ed. A.F. Mehren, Leiden 1874, repr. Amsterdam 
1964, Ar. text 54, tr. 59-60). 

Of primary importance for Arabic mineralogy 
became the so-called ‘‘Book of Stones of Aristotle’’. 
Its influence can be perceived not only from the great 
number of manuscripts but also through the rich 
secondary tradition. In J. Ruska’s edition, Das Stein- 
buch des Aristoteles, the ‘‘stone’’ copper is described 
under no. 59, where the best among the numerous 
kinds of copper is said to be the red one, mixed with 
black. Verdigris (zindja@r) is explained as a green 
substance hidden inside this kind of copper, which can 
be extracted by the use of vinegar. When brass (sur) 
is cast and vitriol (zé@gj) and borax (bawrak [q.v.]) are 
added, something emerges which resembles gold and 
is solid as if it were gold. Food and drink taken from 
a brass vessel are harmful, occasionally lethal. If a vic- 
tim of facial paralysis (/akwa) enters a darkened house 
and looks at himself in a mirror made of jalikiin (a cop- 
per alloy = petaAdtxév, hardly xaBodtxév as in Dozy, 
Supplement, ii, 19), the paralysis disappears. Hot 
taltkin dipped in water drives flies off and prevents 
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eyelashes from growing again after they have been 
depilated with a pair of tweezers. For these qualities 
of falikin, which probably is identical with ‘‘Chinese 
iron’’ (khar ¢cint, hadid sini), see also J. Ruska (tr.), Das 
Steinbuch aus der Kosmographie des... al-Kazwini, 
Kirchhain, N.L. 1896, 28, and M. Ullmann, Die 
Natur- und Geheimwissenschaflen im Islam, Leiden- 
Cologne 1972, 409 f. 

Special healing properties were of old attributed to 
“burnt copper’’ (aes ustum), see Dioscorides, De 
materia medica, ed. M. Wellmann, v, 76, xexavpévog 
yarxd¢/Arab. tr. ed. Dubler and Terés, v, 59, al-nuhas 
al-muhrak: this copper preparation possesses ast- 
ringent, dehydrating, diluting and purifying power 
and scars sores. Taken with honey, it is an emetic. 
This copper is made from nails coming from 
destroyed or sunken ships. The nails, sprinkled with 
sulphur and salt, are made white-hot in a kiln inside 
a closed melting-pot made of clay. According to the 
description, the s@pv of Dioscorides (Greek text v, 
102, Arab. tr. sari, v, 84) is also a product of the cop- 
per quarry and resembles burnt copper. 

Al-Tamimi describes how copper ore, set aglow in 
a kiln, disintegrates into its components, among 
which is copper; in the Nishapur region a copper 
quarry is said to exist, from which turquoise 
(fayriizad;) was extracted at the same time and there- 
fore said to be a ‘‘copper-like’’ substance; next, al- 
Tamimi develops a theory on the nature of verdigris 
(see Jutta Schonfeld, Uber die Steine. Das 14. Kapitel aus 
dem ‘‘Kitab al-Muriid’’ des Tamimi, Freiburg 1976, 57, 
81, 119). 

eccrine to the Hudud al-‘dlam, tr. Minorsky, 
there were layers of copper in the mountains of Bar- 
djan in the province of Kirman (65), in Farghana 
(115-16), Georgia (68), Kirman (124), Sardan (Fars, 
129), Spain (154) and Tus (103). Elsewhere, too, Per- 
sia is mentioned as the most important land of copper 
export: from Sardan it was exported to Basra and 
other regions, lucrative layers of copper ore were 
found near Damindan (in Kirman), in the region of 
Isfahan and in Djibal (Media) (see P. Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter, 158, 268, 868). In the 3rd/9th century the 
copper quarries near Isfahan paid taxes of 10,000 
dirhams, and Bukhara supplied copper for the shining 
domed roofs of the minarets (Mez, Renaissance, 416). 
According to Ibn Khaldin, the river bed of the Tiber 
(sic) was said to be covered with copper (Ibn Khaldun, 
tr. Rosenthal, i, 151). 
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AL-NUKHAYLA, a town in ‘Irak, near al- 
Kiufa. It is known mainly from the accounts of the 
battle of Kadisiyya [g.v.]. From the statements col- 
lected by Yakit regarding its position, it appears that 
two different places of this name had later to be distin- 
guished, namely one near al-Kifa on the road to 
Syria, which is several times mentioned in the time of 
the caliphs ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya, and another, a water- 
ing station between al-Mughitha and al-‘Akaba, 3 
mils from al-Hufayr, to the right of the road to Mecca. 
Several encounters took place there during the second 
battle of Kadisiyya. According to al-Khalil in al- 
Bakri, this al-Nukhayla was in the Syrian steppe (al- 
badiya); Ibn al-Fakih also seems to be thinking of this 
region. Caetani assumes that the reference in both 
cases is to the same place on the edge of the desert. 
According to Musil, it perhaps corresponds to the 
modern Khan Ibn Nukhayle about 22 km/14 miles 
S. S. E. of Karbala? and 64 km/40 miles N. N. W. of 
al-Kifa. 
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13, § 168, n. 2b, a.u. 14, § 11, 14a (with n. 3), 20; 
L. Massignon, in MIFAO, xxvii, 34b, 51, 53; A. 
Musil, The Middle Euphrates, New York 1928, 39, n. 
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aL-NUKKAR (ac-NakkAra, AL-NAKKARIYYA) 
“‘deniers’’: one of the main branches of the 
Kharidji sect of the Ibadiyya [g.v.]. The existence 
of this sect has already been proved by E. Masqueray, 
A. de C. Motylinski and R. Strothmann; cf., how- 
ever, the opinion of G. Levi della Vida, according to 
whom al-Nukkar is simply ‘‘an insulting epithet 
applied to Kharidjis in general’’ [see surriyya]. The 
name al-Nukkar comes from the fact that the 
members of this sect refused to recognise the second 
Ibadi imam of Tahert, ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Rustam [see RusTAMIDS]. The other 
names given to this sect are: 1. al-Yazidiyya, from the 
name of the chief theologian of the sect ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yazid al-Fazari al-Ibadi (cf. below: to be distin- 
guished from another Ibadi sect which bears the same 
name and was founded by a certain Yazid b. Anisa. 
2. al-Sha‘biyya; we believe this name should be derived 
from that of Shu‘ayb b. al-Mufarrif (see below). 3. al- 
Mulhida (to be distinguished from another Muslim 
sect of this name = al-Bafiniyya). 4. al-Nukkath (al- 
Nakkatha); the nisba from this name is al-Nakithi. 5. al- 
Nadjwiya (and not «a.J' as Strothmann writes it, 
Berber und Ibaditen, 274, n. 4). 6. Mistdwa; this last 
name, which seems to be Berber (perhaps to be con- 
nected with the Berber tribe of Meztaoua, mentioned 
by Ibn Khaldiin, Histoire des Berbéres, i, 182) was with 
the Nukkar the most used. 

The Ibadi historical tradition of North Africa, fixed 
towards the end of the 5th/11th century by Abi 
Zakariyya’? Yahya b. Abi Bakr al-Wardjlani [q.v.], 
places the first appearance of the Nukkar sect at the 
time of the election of SAbd al-Wahhab (in 168/784-5, 
according to Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-mughrib, tr. 
Fagnan, Algiers 1901, 283), and names as the founder 
of the sect Abi Kudama Yazid b. Fendin al-Ifrani, 
who was later joined by a learned dissenting Ibadi 
from Cairo, Shu‘ayb b. al-Mu‘arrif. According to this 
tradition, the origins of the Nakkari sect are closely 
connected with the Maghrib. On the other hand, 
from information supplied by the Ibadi theological 
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works, one may judge that there were other founders 
of the Nakkari sect in addition to Ibn Fendin and 
Shu‘ayb. They are mentioned in a riséla of Aba ‘Amr 
“Uthman b. Khalifa al-Ma4righni (an Ibadi author of 
North Africa of this name was living in the 6th/12th 
century, cf. T. Lewicki, Quelques textes inédits en vieux 
berbére, in REI [1934], 278), dealing with the different 
Muslim sects (of which there is a manuscript in the 
library of the University of Lwéw, no. 1088 II in the 
collection of mss.): ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid al-Fazari, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abu ’l-Mu?arridj ‘Amr 
b. Muhammad al-Sadisi, and Hatim b. Mansur (fol. 
1b). According to passages in the Kitab al-Siyar of Abu 
*1-“Abbas al-Shammakhi and Aba Zakariyya’’s book, 
one can distinguish among these individuals the 
representatives of three diverse tendencies in the 
Ibadiyya, or rather, of three separate schisms. The 
synthesis of these different ideas seems to have been 
the work of Shu‘ayb after the death of Ibn Fendin (E. 
Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 
74-5). The earliest was the schism of ‘Abd Allah b. 
©Abd al-‘Aziz, Abu ’l-Mu/’arridj, Hatim b. Mansur 
and Shu‘ayb, to which the Nakkari sects owes its legal 
principles. The date of the secession of this group is 
perhaps rather earlier than the revolt of Ibn Fendin: 
according to the Ibadi books, they detached them- 
selves from the Ibadiyya in the time of Aba ‘Ubayda 
Muslim b. Abi Karima al-Tamimi, the Ibadi imam of 
Basra who lived in the first half of the 2nd/8th century 
(cf. T. Lewicki, Une chronique ibadite, in REI [1934] 
72). It should be noted that two doctors of this group, 
Shu‘ayb and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-SAziz, also fought 
against the Kadari tendencies in the Ibadiyya rep- 
resented by Hamza al-Kafi and ‘Atiyya; it is even 
said in connection with Shu‘ayb that he had sym- 
pathies with the Djabriyya [9.v.]. Almost contem- 
porary with the schism of Shu‘ayb and his compan- 
ions seems to have been that of ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid 
al-Fazari, author of a theological system, later 
adopted by the Nakkaris, and a traditionist highly 
esteemed by the Ibadis (cf. T. Lewicki, Une chronique, 
70). These two Ibadi schools were absorbed after 
168/784-5 by that of Ibn Fendin. 

As to the latter, we know that he was one of the 
members of al-shurd, the council constituted by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 6b. Rustam following the example of 
“Umar b. al-Khattab and composed of six men who, 
after the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman, were to choose the 
future imam. Ibn Fendin had facilitated the election of 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, by conducting active propaganda in 
his favour among the Berbers, but afterwards he 
demanded of the new imam the adoption of two condi- 
tions (shart), quite in keeping no doubt with the Berber 
spirit of the Ibadis of the Maghrib but quite foreign 
to the principles of Ibadi teaching: firstly, that he 
should only act in concert with a regular gama‘a, and 
secondly, that he should resign if he found any one 
more worthy (afdal) than himself. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
supported by the Ibadi doctors of the east whom he 
consulted, opposed the views of Ibn Fendin, who in 
his turn was supported by Shu‘ayb, who came with 
his followers to Tahert to join the malcontents. The 
“Deniers’’ attacked the partisans of ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, known as al-Wahbiyya (on this name, see 
Strothmann, Berber und Ibaditen, 274, n. 4). The 
sources mention two great battles, in which Ibn Fen- 
din was killed and ‘Abd al-Wahhab won the day. The 
Nakkiaris withdrew, probably to the east of Barbary. 
Among the fugitives was Shu‘ayb, who settled in 
Tripolitania. It was at this period that the complete 
rupture occurred between the Nukkar and the Wahbi 
section of the Ibadiyya, followed immediately by a 


baré’a or excommunication of Shu‘ayb and _ his 
followers by the Wahbi doctors. 

Soon the Nakkari propaganda became very active, 
but it was not till the end of the 3rd/9th century, after 
the fall of the imamate of Tahert (in 296/908-9) and 
the establishment of the dynasty of the Fatimids in the 
Maghrib, that the Nukkar acquired a preponderance 
among the Ibadis of North Africa. The whole of the 
south of Tunisia and Algeria, from the Djabal Nefusa 
[g.v.] to Tahert, became Nakkari. The historians 
speak of a vigorous propaganda by the Nukkar, the 
centres of which were, in addition to Tripolitania, the 
Djabal Awrdas and the island of Djarba. As a result of 
this propaganda several Wahbi Ibadi districts were 
converted to the new sect. The Nakkaris organised an 
imamate separate from that of Tahert. We know the 
name of a Nakkari imam who lived towards the end of 
the 3rd/9th century: Aba ‘Ammar ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
A‘ma. It was his disciple AbG Yazid Makhlad b. 
Kaydad [g.v.] who in the first half of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury was the leader of a formidable Nakkari rising in 
the Maghrib, which almost succeeded in _ its 
endeavour to destroy the Fatimid state. Aba Yazid 
was elected by the Nukkar assembled in the Djabal 
Awras as ‘‘the shaykh of the true believers’’, Abu 
‘Ammar giving place to him (in keeping with the 
teaching on al-afdal). He tried to put into practice the 
teachings of Ibn Fendin; he formed a council of twelve 
members called ‘azzaba who were to rule, in conjunc- 
tion with him, the Nakkari imamate. But later he 
associated himself with the Kharidji extremists by 
authorising isti‘rad [g.v.] or religious murder on the 
model of the Azrakis [see AZARIKA]. 

After the defeat and death of Abu Yazid, the influ- 
ence of the Nukkar diminished and several tribes went 
back to Wahbism. Nevertheless, the Nakkaris again 
took part in the general rising of the Wahbis against 
the Fatimids in 358/968-9 and later in 431/1039-40 we 
find them mentioned in connection with a great rising 
of this sect on the island of Djarba. In the 6th- 
8th/12th-14th centuries they are again mentioned in 
the district of Yefren to the east of Djabal Nafisa, on 
the island of Djarba, among the Bana Warghamma in 
southern Tunisia, and in the oases of Bilad al-Djarid, 
Righ and Wardjlan. Remnants of the Nakkari sect 
have survived to the present century and, according to 
A. de C. Motylinski, Nukkar could be found ca. 1900 
on Djarba and in Zawagha. 

Thanks to the exposition given by Aba ‘Amr, we 
are acquainted with the main principles which 
separated the Nukkar from the Wahbi Ibadis. They 
number seven. Besides the doctrine regarding shart, 
mentioned above, a fundamental tenet of the Nukkar 
was their thesis that the names of God are created. 
Another Nakkari tenet concerns the relations of man 
and woman. For other details of their teaching, see al- 
Barradi, Kitab al-Djawahir al-muntakat, Cairo 1302, ii, 
171-2. 

Several Wahbi Ibadi theologians refuted the Nak- 
kari teachings in their works, some of them quite 
early. For example, al-Barradi mentions the refuta- 
tions of the thesis of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and 
Shu‘ayb by a Wahbi doctor of the 2nd/8th century 
named Abia ‘Amr al-Rabi* b. Habib (Kitab al- 
Djawahir, 172) and al-Wisyani mentions a scholar of 
Sahil in Tunisia named Muhammad b. Abi Khalid 
who lived earlier than the 5th/11th century and 
refuted the Nakkari doctrines in his various works. 
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AL-NUKRA, a plain west of the Djabal 
HawrAn on the border of Trachonitis in Trans- 
jordan. The name al-Nukra (‘‘the cavity’’) is quite 
modern. It is applied to an area which includes the 
two districts of al-Bathaniyya (with its chief town 
Adhri‘at) and Hawr4n (west of the hills of the same 
name), i.e. the whole northern half of modern Jordan. 
In the wider sense, al-Nukra includes all the country 
from al-Ladja?, Djaydur and al-Balka? to the foot of 
the Djabal Hawran, in the narrower sense only the 
southern part of this; in any case it stretches from al- 
Sanamayn to the Djabal al-Durdiz (Hawr4an). To al- 
Nukra belong Mi‘atbin or Mi‘tabin, Tubna (now 
Tibne), al-Mahadjdja, ObtaS, ‘Olma, al-Musayfira 
and al-Faddayn already mentioned in Syriac texts of 
the pre-Muslim period. 
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NUKTAT at-KAF, an early work on the Babi 
{g.v.] movement. 

In 1910, E.G. Browne published a work entitled 
Kitab-i Nuqtatu ’l-Kaf, a Persian history of the early 
Babi movement, based on a ‘‘unique’’ manuscript 
(Suppl. persan 1071) in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
This manuscript had been bought by the library in 
1884, in a sale of books belonging to the late Comte 
de Gobineau. Authorship of the history was ascribed 
by the Babi leader Subh-i Azal [9. 7.] to Hadjdji Mirza 
Djani, a Kashani merchant killed in 1852. 

Browne’s text soon became the centre of a con- 
troversy that still continues. The Bahai leader, 
‘Abbas Effendi ‘Abd al-Baha’, maintained that the 
work was a forgery produced by the Azali Babis. This 
thesis was developed by the Baha’i scholar Mirza Abu 
’|-Fadl Gulpaygani and his nephew Sayyid Mahdi in 


their Kashf al-ghita? and, more recently, by H.M. 
Balyuzi. While this conspiracy theory is clearly 
unfounded, internal evidence suggests that the history 
was not written by Mirza Djani. Recent conjectures 
favour authorship by his son or nephew, possibly in 
collaboration with a brother, using notes prepared by 
him. Some version of the Nuktat al-kaf served as the 
basis for the later Baha? Tarikh-i Djadid and its recen- 
sions. In spite of the controversy, there can be no 
doubt that the Nuktat al-kaf remains one of the most 
important sources for the early history of Babism. 

A full discussion of the problems of authorship, 
provenance, and dating may be found in MacEoin, 
together with a list of the twelve or so manuscripts 
now known to be in existence (Appendix 8). 
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NUKTAWIYYA, an offshoot of the Hurifiyya 
sect [g.v.] that after an incubation lasting a century 
emerged as a significant movement of politico- 
religious opposition in Safawid Persia and, in India, 
played some role in the origination of Akbar’s Din-i 
Ilahi [q.v.]. Given its similarities not only with 
Huritfism but also with Nizari Isma“ilism, it may be 
regarded as one more link in the long chain of Persian 
heresies. 

The designation Nuktawiyya is said to be taken 
from the doctrine that earth is the starting point 
(nukfa) of all things, the remaining three elements 
being derived from it; the term may also refer, how- 
ever, to the use of two, three, or four dots, variously 
arranged, as cryptic abbreviations in the writings of 
the sect. The designation Mahmidiyya is also 
encountered, this being derived from the name of the 
founder, Mahmid Pasikhani. Born at the village of 
Pasikhan near Fiman in Gilan, Mahmid followed 
Fad! Allah Astarabadi (d. 796/1384), the founder of 
Hurifism, until he was expelled from the movement 
for alleged arrogance (hence the epithets Mahmid-i 
mardid ‘‘Mahmid the rejected’’ and Mahmiid-i majrid 
“‘Mahmud the banished’’). He is said to have pro- 
claimed himself the Mahdi and the bringer of a new 
dispensation in 800/1397, i.e. at the beginning of the 
9th Islamic century. Virtually nothing is known of his 
life other than that he was still residing in Astarabad 
in 818/1415 when he finished the writing of one of his 
books, Djawaz al-sairin. He died in 831/1427-28, sup- 
posedly a suicide, having cast himself into the waters 
of the Aras, but this is dismissed as a calumny by the 
Nuktawis themselves. 

Mahmiud Pasikhani is said to have written sixteen 
books and 1,001 treatises (nuskha) in exposition of his 
doctrines; none of these has ever been published in 
full (for extracts from his principal work, Mizdn, see, 
however, Rahim Rida-zada Malik’s notes to his edi- 
tion of Kaykhusraw Isfandiyar, Dabistan-i madhahib, ii, 
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233-6, and Sadik Kiya, Nuktawiyan ya Pastkhaniyan, 
Tehran 1320 Sh./1941, 73-132). 

Nuktawi works were composed in an extremely 
opaque style and are marked by frequent recourse to 
abbreviations and special signs similar to those found 
in Hurifi literature, but the main themes of Mahmtd 
Pasikhani’s teaching can easily be comprehended. 
They consist in the first place of a peculiarly 
materialist type of metempsychosis according to which 
the particles of the body do not disintegrate on death 
but are absorbed as a single mass into the soil. They 
then re-emerge in vegetable or solid form, possibly to 
be consumed by animals or men, the level of existence 
on which they are finally reintegrated being depen- 
dent on the degree of virtué and knowledge attained 
by their previous owner. When a being rises or 
descends from one level of existence to another, the 
traces of his former existence are still visible and can 
be discerned by the insightful, a process known as 
ihsa? ‘‘enumeration’’ (whence yet another designation 
for the sect, Ihs4?iyya). Thus dogs can be recognised 
as having been Kiziflbash Turks, their tails being a 
trace of the swords they once carried and the word 
used in Persian to shoo away a dog, <ikh, being iden- 
tical with Turkish ¢ik; and waterfowl should be iden- 
tified as transmogrified clerics, still obsessed in their 
new existence with making ablutions. Mahmud 
Pasikhani himself claimed to be the reincarnation on 
a higher plane both of the Prophet Muhammad 
(something allegedly indicated in Kur’an, XVII, 79 
‘your Lord will raise you to a praiseworthy station’”’, 
makam mahmid) and of ‘Ali, citing a hadith in which the 
Prophet is reported to have said that he and ‘Ali 
were of one flesh. Other personal reincarnations are 
those of Moses in Husayn b. ‘Ali and the Pharaoh in 
Yazid; it was because Yazid remembered being 
drowned in the Red Sea at the hands of Moses when 
he was the Pharaoh that he took care to keep Husayn 
away from the water of the Euphrates. 

Pasikhani is reputed never to have married, and his 
doctrine recommends celibacy. The celibate are said 
to have reached the rank of wahid (a word which has 
the crucial numerical value of 19) and to be capable 
of advancing to the rank of Allah, this being none 
other than man in his ultimate essence, termed ‘‘the 
manifest compound’’ (al-murakkab al-mubin); the 
Nuktawis therefore summarised their creed as /a ilaha 
illa ’l-murakkab al-mubin. Nuktawis disinclined to 
celibacy (who for some reason are designated as amin, 
“‘trustworthy’’) are advised to copulate not more than 
once a week. This disdain of marriage earned the 
Nuktawis accusations of incest, promiscuity and 
pederasty from their opponents. 

Also central to Nuktawi doctrine was a cyclical con- 
cept of time, one clearly influenced by Isma‘ili 
antecedents. The total life of the world is said to con- 
sist of 64,000 years, divided into four periods of 
16,000 years that are known respectively as zuhur 
“‘outwardness’’, bufin ‘‘inwardness’’, sirr (‘‘conceal- 
ment’’) and ‘alaniyya (‘‘manifestation’’). Each of these 
periods is divided in turn into an 8,000-year ‘‘Arab 
epoch’’ (dawra-yi istivab), during which the guidance 
of humanity is entrusted to a ‘‘perfected Arab 
messenger’’ (mursal-i mukammal-i ‘Arab), and an 
8,000-year ‘‘Persian epoch’’ (dawra-yi isti‘djam), 
presided over by a ‘‘perfected Persian expositor’’ 
(mubayyin-i_ mukammal-i ‘agjam). The emergence of 
Mahmid Pasikhani signified the beginning of one 
such ‘‘Persian epoch’’. This exaltation of Persian-ness 
is apparent also in the assertion that Gilan and 
Mazandaran have now superseded Mecca and 
Medina. 


It was during the reign of Shah Isma‘il I that the 
Nuktawi movement first surfaced, significantly 
enough in the village of Andjudan near Kashan, a 
principal centre of post-Alamat Nizari Isma‘ilism. 
Shah Tahir, thirty-first Imam of the Muhammad- 
Shahi Nizari line, is reported to have so angered Shah 
Isma‘il by gathering around him in Andjudan 
Nuktawis and other religious deviants that he had to 
flee precipitately to India (Ma‘siim ‘Ali Shah Shirazi, 
Tara*tk al-hakaik, ed. Muhammad Dja‘far Mahdjib, 
Tehran 1339 Sh./1960, iii, 136). Another instance of 
Nuktawi-Isma‘ili symbiosis is provided by Murad 
Mirza, thirty-sixth Imam of the Kasim-Shahi Nizari 
line, whose combined Nuktawi and Isma‘ili following 
in Andjudan was broken up by Shah Tahmasp in 981- 
2/1573-4 and who was himself put to death (Ahmad 
Thattawi, Tarikh-i Alfi, cited in Kiya, 36). Mention 
may also be made of two poets: Wuki‘'i of Nishapur 
whose beliefs are said to have been intermediate 
between Nuktawism and Isma‘ilism (Kiya, 35), and 
Abu ’]-Kasim Muhammad Kiuhpaya’? Amri Shirazi, 
who praised two of the Kasim-Shahi Nizari Imams in 
his Diwan and may have been a crypto-Isma‘ili (W. 
Ivanow, A guide to Ismaili literature, London 1933, 
108). 

Amri Shirazi first came to the fore in the time of 
Shah Tahmdsp, who entrusted him with the 
administration of awkaf, belonging to the Haramayn 
but located in Persia, and who also employed his 
brother, Mawlana Abu Turab, famed as a master of 
the occult sciences, as court calligrapher. Denounced 
for heresy in 972/1565, the brothers were blinded and 
went into seclusion. In 984/1576, the last year of 
Tahmasp’s reign, still more Nuktawis were 
apprehended in Kashan; they included the poet 
Hayati, who was jailed for two years in Shiraz before 
making his way to India. 

Other centres of Nuktawi activity were developing 
meanwhile in Sawa, Nain, Isfahan and—most 
importantly—Kazwin. Nuktawism was propagated in 
Kazwin by Darwish Khusraw, the son of a well- 
digger, who had gone to Kashan to learn the Nuktawi 
doctrines and established his headquarters in a 
mosque on his return. Denounced by the ‘ulama, he 
was interrogated by Shah Tahmasp but giving 
suitably evasive answers was released with instruc- 
tions no longer to hold forth in the mosque. On the 
death of Tahmasp, he resumed his public preaching 
with such success that he was able to build a éakya 
which came to house two hundred of his followers. 
Despite a further round of executions of Nuktawis in 
KAash4n in 994/1586 which numbered among its vic- 
tims two musicians, Afdal Da-tari and Mir Bighami, 
Darwish Khusraw remained unmolested throughout 
the reigns of Isma‘il II and Khudabanda into the early 
years of rule by Shah ‘Abbas. 

Shah ‘Abbas began by establishing a friendly and 
even intimate relationship with Darwish Khusraw, 
and was even initiated into the Nuktawiyya, with the 
grade of amin, by Darwish Turab and Darwish Kamal 
Iklidi. The Safawid chroniclers (e.g. Iskandar Beg 
Munshi, ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, Tehran 1350 $h./1971, 
i, 444), followed by most later historians, maintained 
that Shah ‘Abbas cultivated the Nuktawis only as a 
means of surveillance. It is, however, possible that he 
had a genuine interest in their teachings. They had 
already attempted to proclaim Shah Tahmasp as the 
Mahdi, and when they made a similar connection 
between their chiliastic theories and the person of 
Shah ‘Abbas, he may well have contemplated the 
possibility of using Nuktawism as a new ideological 
basis for the Safawid state. It seems probable at the 
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very least that his lifelong disregard for religious pro- 
prieties should have been in part the result of his 
exposure to Nuktawi teachings (‘Ali Rida Dhakawati 
Karagizli, Nagahi digar ba Nuktawityya, 59-60). 

The Nuktawi movement was, however, not without 
its dangers for Shah ‘Abbas. In 999/1591, a Nuktawi 
insurrection centred on Istihbanat broke out in Fars; 
he had it mercilessly repressed, and the blinded poet 
Amri was arrested in Shiraz and torn to pieces at the 
bidding of the ‘ulama?. Shah ‘Abbis’s relations with 
Darwish Khusraw began to sour two years later when 
he was presumptuously warned by the Nuktawi 
leader, on the eve of a campaign against rebels in 
Luristan, that unless he returned to Kazwin by 1 
Muharram 1302/27 September 1593, a Nuktawi 
adherent, other than the Shah himself, might be com- 
pelled for astrological reasons to seize the throne. 
When Shah ‘Abbas was encamped at Kharrakan, he 
was brought a similarly patronising message by Dar- 
wish Kitik Bahla-diz (‘‘gauntlet-maker’’), a prin- 
cipal lieutenant of Darwish Khusraw, warning him 
again to return as quickly as possible and offering to 
send 50,000 armed Nuktawis to aid in the suppression 
of the rebellion. By now thoroughly alarmed, Shah 
‘Abbas ordered Malik ‘AIi the djarctbashi back to Kaz- 
win to attack the Nuktawi takya and arrest its inmates 
in advance of his own return to the capital. The stealth 
employed in executing this command suggests that 
there was indeed the potential for a full-scale Nuktawi 
insurrection in Kazwin. The @jarcibashi surrounded 
the ¢akya before dawn and sought an audience with 
Darwish Khusraw on the pretext of presenting him 
with a robe of honour. As he was draping the cloak 
around his shoulders, he suddenly felled him with a 
powerful blow to the head, and the soldiers rushed in, 
killing many Nuktawis and arresting the others. 
Among those captured was Darwish Kitik; he com- 
mitted suicide by ingesting a large amount of opium, 
promising to return swiftly in a new incarnation. Dar- 
wish Khusraw himself was interrogated by the ‘u/ama? 
and publicly tortured to death over a period of three 
days, after which his body was exhibited on the gibbet 
for a week. 

It happened that soon after these events a comet 
appeared in the heavens. This was interpreted by 
Djalal al-Din Yazdi, the court astrologer, to mean 
that the king would be in mortal danger during 7-10 
Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 1002/25-8 July 1594. He therefore pro- 
posed that a substitute ruler worthy of death be placed 
on the throne for the duration of the critical period. 
Shah ‘Abbas then asked one of the Nuktawi captives, 
Darwish Yisufi Tarkish-diz (‘‘quiver-maker’’) for 
his interpretation of the comet, and he replied that it 
was a sign that one of the Nuktawis would soon 
assume rule. The monarch countered that Darwish 
Yiisuff was the most suitable Nuktawi for the throne, 
and immediately divested himself of the paraphernalia 
of monarchy and seated Darwish Yusufi on the 
throne. At the end of the three days, during which 
Darwish Yusufi made use of his glory only to have 
himself surrounded by handsome youths, he went 
straight from the throne to the scaffold, and Shah 
‘Abbas took back his regalia. This curious episode, 
illustrative both of Shah ‘Abbas’s imaginative sadism 
and of his superstitiousness, has inspired at least two 
literary treatments: a short story by the Aghar- 
baydjani writer Fath ‘Ali Akhiindzada ( = Akhundov, 
d. 1878: Aldanmish kavakib: hekayatt Yusufshah, in 
Asarlari, Baki 1987, i, 209-34, Russian tr. Aziz 
Sharifov, Obmanutyye zvezdy, rasskaz 0 Yusuf-shakhe, in 
Akhundov, Jzbrannoye, Moscow 1956, 29-57) and a 
novel by Dyalal Al-i Ahmad (d. 1969: Nun wa ’l-kalam, 
Tehran 1340 Sh./1961). 


Mass arrests and executions of Nuktawis then 
ensued in other cities, including once again Kashan, 
where the discovery of a list of leading Nuktawis 
among the papers of the poet Mir Sayyid Ahmad 
KaAshi permitted the sect to be uprooted from the area 
once and for all. Shah ‘Abbas personally beheaded 
Ka4shi when he was in the midst of reminiscing con- 
cerning a previous existence, and then deftly bisected 
his headless trunk before it fell to the ground. He had 
a further confrontation with Nuktawis during his 
pilgrimage to Mashhad in 1010/1600-1; he discovered 
that his caravan had been infiltrated by his erstwhile 
initiators into the sect, and they were accordingly put 
to death in the caravanserai at Kisha. The last 
Nuktawi to be executed during the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas was the astrologer Mulla Ayaz, put to death in 
1020/1611. 

Although curiously enough the Nuktawis continued 
to regard Shah ‘Abbas as one of their own, discoun- 
ting his hostility to them as a sign of immaturity, 
many of them found it prudent to take refuge in India. 
These refugees included an impressive number of 
poets: Wukd‘%l Nishapiri, Hayati Kashani, ‘Ali 
Akbar Tashbihi Kashani, Mulla Safi Mazandarani 
(Amuli), Hakim ‘Ibad Allah Kashani and ‘Abd al- 
Ghani Yazdi. Adjusting their calculations to make 
Akbar yet another candidate for millennarian rule, 
the Nuktawis found favour with the Mughal emperor 
and assisted him in the formulation of his imperial 
cult, the Din-i [lahi. One of their number, Mir Sharif 
Amuli, even sat on the nineteen-member committee 
that elaborated the cult. It is possible, too, that 
Akbar’s chief confidant, Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Allami, had 
Nuktawi sympathies; a letter from him was found 
among the papers of Mir Sayyid Ahmad Kashi, and 
it was he who moved Akbar to write a letter to Shah 
‘Abbas, fruitlessly urging on him the merits of 
religious tolerance. The emperor Djahangir did not 
entirely turn his back on the Nuktawis, but their visi- 
ble presence in India did not last long. 

A brief resurgence of the Nuktawi movement took 
place in Persia during the reign of Shah Safi I. In 
Kazwin, a certain Darwish Rida who claimed alter- 
nately to be the Mahdi and his deputy gathered a vast 
following that allowed him to seize control of the city. 
The movement was bloodily suppressed and Darwish 
Rida was beheaded in 1041/1631-2. His followers 
expected him to return from the dead, and when the 
following year they discovered an obscure farrier who 
resembled him, they renewed their uprising, with the 
same result as before. 

This marked the end of the Nuktawiyya as a move- 
ment with insurrectionary capabilities. Some thirty 
years later, Raphael du Mans remarked on the 
presence in Isfahan of a ragged group of dervishes 
known as Mahmidis (Estat de la Perse en 1660, ed. Ch. 
Schefer, Paris 1890, 87-8), but they were evidently 
too insignificant to warrant suppression. Despite its 
impressive longevity in the face of repression, the 
Nuktawi movement never had a chance of long-term 
success, being composed almost entirely of artisans 
and literati in an age when the application of tribal 
power was decisive (the Ustadjli chieftain Bidak Din- 
oghli was the sole member of the Safawid military 
aristocracy whom the Nuktawis were able to recruit). 

A few vestiges of the Nuktawiyya can nonetheless 
be traced in post-Safawid Persia. According to 
Muhammad ‘Ali Nazim al-Shari‘a, Sayyid Muham- 
mad ‘Ali the Bab was taught the doctrines of 
Nuktawism during his confinement in Maki and 
incorporated them directly in his Bayan (Hadida 
muhammad, quoted in Karagizli, Nagah-i tazai ba 
manabi‘-i Nuktawiyya, 38). This is unproven, but there 
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are undeniable similarities between Nuktawism and 
Babism: a belief in metempsychosis, extravagant 
interpretations of Kur’an and hadith, a claim to have 
abrogated the Islamic shari“a, and a fixation on the 
number nineteen. Also in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Ni‘matullahi Sufi Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirwani 
(d. 1253/1837-38) reports having met Nuktawis who 
concealed themselves in the guise of Sufis (Bustan al- 
styaha, reprint, Tehran n.d., 182). A contemporary 
researcher, Nir al-Din Mudarrisi Cahardihi, men- 
tions having met in Bihbahan a certain Baba Muham- 
mad who regarded himself as a Nuktawi, but he seems 
to have been nothing more than an isolated eccentric 
(Sayri dar tasawwuf, dar sharh-i hal-i mashayikh wa aktab, 
320-1). 
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AL-NUSMAN .B. Asi ‘Asp ALLAH MuHammap b. 

Mansir b. Hayytn, famous ké¢@i of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mu‘izz li-din Allah {g.v.], of whose 
origins and early life little is known. This small 
amount of information is insufficient to explain the 
exceptional rise and fortune of this obscure jurist of 


Ifrikiya after he had entered the service of the new 
masters of this province, the Fatimids. As a connec- 
tion of the Bana Tamim, to which the line of Aghlabid 
amirs were attached, al-Nu‘man rose rapidly in the 
hierarchy of the Shi‘I state to the high position of 
judge-in-chief (kadi ‘l-kudat) of the community. 

Hence the date of his birth is unknown, as is like- 
wise his social position and the calibre of his intellec- 
tual training at Kayrawan at the moment when, 
towards the end of the 3rd/9th century, the Shi 
Berber rebellion broke out, first of all in Little 
Kabylia, which was to sweep away the orthodox 
dynasty of the Aghlabids [q.v.] and end in the founda- 
tion, in Ifrikiya, of the Fatimid anti-caliphate. How- 
ever, our sources agree on placing in 313/925 his 
nomination to the service (kAtdma) of the first Fatimid 
caliph, al-Mahdi bi "lah [q.v. ] in an office whose exact 
nature is unknown. The speed of his adhesion to the 
doctrine of the AA/ al-Bayt and also his kunya of Abi 
Hanifa make one think that he belonged to the Hanafi 
law school, solidly represented at Kayrawan and less 
hostile to Shi*ism than that of Malik. It is more plausi- 
ble that he joined the Isma ‘ili da‘wa before the founda- 
tion of the Fatimid caliphate, as I.K. Poonawala has 
shown; referring, in particular, to an old Sunni 
source, the Tabakat ‘ulama? Ifrikiya of al-Khushani, 
one of Nu‘m4n’s contemporaries, he has had the per- 
tinent idea of identifying a certain Muhammad b. 
Hayyan, mentioned as being among the jurists of 
Kayrawan professing the doctrine of tashrik, sc. that of 
the masharika, the eastern Isma‘ilis, as being 
undoubtedly the father of al-Nu‘man and of conse- 
quently correcting Muhammad b. Hayyan into 
Muhammad b. Hayyin. 

Thus al-Mu‘izz’s famous judge seems to have been 
raised and educated in the doctrine of the AA/ al-Bayt 
by a father who had already long been won over to 
Shitism, before the proclamation of the Fatimid 
caliphate in 297/310. This would, moreover, explain 
his rapid rise from being the modest ka@i of a pro- 
vince, Tripoli, to the highest office of supreme ‘agi in 
336/948. It was in fact from that town that the Fatimid 
caliph Isma‘il al-Mansir [g.v.] summoned him to his 
new capital, al-Mansiriyya, just after his triumph 
over the Kharidjite rebel Abii Yazid [q.v.], the famous 
“man on the donkey’’, in order to appoint him to this 
high office, in conditions which al-Nu‘man himself 
describes in his Kitab al-Madjalis wa ’l-musayarat: ‘‘Al- 
Nu‘man, as soon as he had arrived in al-Mansiriyya, 
was solemnly invested one Friday by the caliph, who 
awarded him robes of honour woven in the royal 
workshops and ordered him to proceed immediately 
to Kayrawan, since al-Mansuriyya had not yet got a 
mosque which could allow him to lead the Friday wor- 
ship in a masdjid djami‘ and to give the khufba there. Al- 
Mansur had him escorted by the officers of the guard, 
who accompanied him, with drawn swords, all the 
way along both the outward and the return journey. 
Some days later, the caliph sent a written mandate 
(tawki*) to the chancery where a nomination patent 
(‘ahd) was made out appointing him fad? of al- 
Mansiriyya, al-Kayrawan, al-Mahdiyya and other 
towns and provinces of Ifrikiya.’’ 

Al-Nu‘man’s elevation to the most coveted position 
amongst the body of fakihs thus coincided with the 
consolidation of the state and of Fatimid power, after 
the crushing of Kharidjism, as also with the enfeeble- 
ment of the Sunni party and the deterioration of rela- 
tions between the central organisation of the Isma‘ilt 
da‘wa at al-Mansariyya with the Karmatis of 
Bahrayn. The reform of Fatimid doctrine undertaken 
by al-Mahdi immediately on proclamation of the 
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caliphate, with the obvious aim of adapting Isma‘ilism 
to the realities of Kayrawani orthodoxy in order the 
better to create a state madhhab, became more pro- 
nounced during the last years of al-Manstr’s reign 
and became stronger all through the twenty years’ 
reign in Ifrikiya of al-Mu‘izz. Al-Nu‘m4n’s designa- 
tion thus came at a specific moment when the 
supreme kadi was to have a prime role in the elabora- 
tion of the state doctrine. Whilst holding his office and 
giving to the position of kadi an exemplary image both 
by his own competence and by his high moral quali- 
ties, al-Nu‘m4n was also to distinguish himself by his 
role as a fertile author who was to have the merit of 
constructing a juridical and doctrinal system accessi- 
ble to the masses of Ifrikiya. From now onwards, he 
was to owe his fame to the elaboration and the 
teaching of a simplified and moderate doctrine (sama‘ 
al-hikma), at the same time giving to the office of kai 
‘l-kudat amongst the Shi‘is the weightiness and 
effulgence which a Sahnun (¢.v.] had given to the 
Maliki kad@? a century earlier. 

The exercise of his judicial function was to entail, 
for al-Nu‘man, a didactic task. Since his high office 
meant that he was to fulfil, at the side of the Imam, 
the role of theoretician of IsmA‘ilism, he now began to 
devote himself to compose treatises of fikh according to 
the doctrine of the Imams and to render their contents 
more widely known by public courses of instruction 
(duris al-hikma). These courses were held after the ‘asr 
worship, and then sessions devoted to discussion and 
controversy were held in a special chamber. This 
madjlis al-hikma soon became a genuine institution in 
the shape of a centre of studies and propaganda which 
the Sunnis called dar al-Isma‘iliyya. 

Since the Imam was the depository of all learning, 
according to the doctrine of the AA/ al-Bayt, it was in 
close collaboration with him that the supreme sa¢i, in 
his function of official fakih of the dynasty, wrote 
treatises on fikh and doctrine meant for teaching and 
for the use of regional judges, for governors and for 
students. Thus al-Nu‘man consulted al-Mu‘izz 
regularly whilst composing his main theological 
works, comprising the K. Da‘@im al-Islam, the K. al- 
Himma and the K. Asrar al-ta’wil, and also, having 
entitled an abridgement of the doctrine of the AA/ al- 
Bayt the K. al-Dindr, he modified this title, on the 
advice of the Imam, to K. al-Ikhtisar li-sahth al-athar ‘an 
al-a*imma al-athar. Al-Nu‘m4n’s merit thus consists in 
the construction of a juridical and legal system for the 
use of the state, one oriented in the direction of a 
reconciliation of the concepts of IsmA‘ilism with those 
of the orthodoxy of Kayrawan. Thus the points of 
doctrinal opposition between Sunnism and Shi‘ism 
are not so flagrant, in al-Nu‘man’s works, as the 
geographical collections of biographies of orthodox 
scholars of Kayrawan would Jead one to believe. If 
there remains a total divergence on the questions of 
the definition of faith or that of wa/dya (adhesion to the 
Imams), the contradiction in fact concerns only minor 
questions concerning ritual and practice of the cult. 
Reading the K. Da‘a?:m al-Islam allows one to estimate 
the importance of al-Nu‘man’s endeavour to bring 
about a rapprochment between Isma‘ili doctrine and 
the theses of Sunnism. Endeavouring as much as he 
could to codify Fatimid fikh in a simple and clear man- 
ner and to popularise it in order to encourage obe- 
dience to a politics of moderation and realism, the 
supreme judge completed his task as official fakth with 
the intention, above all, of making out of a juridical 
and doctrinal system an instrument of politics adapted 
to the imperialist intentions of the Fatimid state. This 
explains al-Mu‘izz’s interest in the works which al- 


Nu‘méan wrote under his ultimate direction. For the 
caliph, observes Madelung, doctrine was in effect an 
instrument of politics. Hence he impelled his supreme 
kadi to elaborate a juridical system accessible and con- 
formable to the universalist concept of the imamate. 
Thus if the Isma‘ili supreme kadi offered the same 
image of simplicity and modesty, with the additional 
technical and moral qualities inherent in his office, as 
did the Sunni sa¢i ’!-kudat, he nevertheless lived and 
worked within a total dependence of power. He ceased 
to be the mouthpiece of the ‘amma, the censor of the 
palace, listened to by the sovereign and feared by the 
aristocracy. In this way, various special traits con- 
tribute to the image of the figure of the supreme 
judge, who became in the Fatimid state an official per- 
sonage, a man of law caught up in the service of a 
cause, that of the AA/ al-Bayt. Yet as a consummate 
theologian, a highly literate author and an official 
with recognised moral and technical qualities, al- 
Nu‘man has the merit of being known as one of the 
most famous representatives of the Malikis and of 
preserving for the high office of kai its dignity and 
lustre. 
Bibliography: See above all Brockelmann, S I, 
324-5; Sezgin, GAS, i, 575-8; R.J. Gottheil, A dis- 
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au Maghreb (histoire politique et institutions), Tunis 
1981; I.K. Poonawala, A reconsideration of al-Qadi al- 
Nu‘man’s madhhab, in BSOAS, xxxviii (1974), 572-9; 
W. Madelung, Fatimiden und Bahraingarmaten, in Isl, 
xxxiv (1959), 34-88; idem, Das Imamat in der frithen 
ismailitischen Lehre, in ibid., xxxvii-xxxviii (1961), 
43-155. _ (F. DacurRaoutl) 
aL-NU‘MAN sb. BASHIR at-Ansari, Companion 
of the Prophet and governor of al-Kiifa and Hims. 

According to some Muslim authorities, al-Nu‘man 
was the first Ansari to be born after the Hidjra. His 
father Bashir b. Sa‘d [q.v.] was one of the most distin- 
guished of the Companions, and his mother, ‘Amra 
bint Rawaha, was the sister of the much-respected 
‘Abd Allah b. Rawaha {q.v.]. After the assassination 
of ‘Uthman, al-Nu‘man, who was devoted to him, 
refused to pay homage to ‘Ali. According to some 
stories which seem rather apocryphal, he brought the 
bloodstained shirt of the caliph, according to others, 
the fingers cut from the hand of his wife Na?ila, to 
Damascus and these relics were exhibited by 
Mu‘awiya in the mosque. In the battle of Siffin [g. 2.) 
he faithfully stood by Mu‘awiya and he was always a 
favourite with him while the other Ansar were kept at 
a suitable distance from the Umayyad court. In the 
year 39/659-60 al-Nu‘m4n, by order of Mu‘Awiya, 
undertook an expedition against Malik b. Ka‘b al- 
Arhabi, who had occupied in SAli’s name ‘Ayn al- 
Tamr on the frontier between Syria and Mesopotamia 
and began to besiege it, but had to retire without 
accomplishing anything. Twenty years later he was 
given the governorship of al-Kiifa. He was not really 
fitted for this post, because his pronounced antipathy 
to SAli and his followers did not suit the Shi‘i popula- 
tion of the town. In addition, he did not conceal his 
sympathy with the Ansar, who were attacked by 
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Yazid b. Mu‘awiya’s favourite al-Akhtal [g.v.], but 
freely expressed his opinion on the insult offered to his 
fellow-tribesmen. 

After Yazid had come to the throne in 60 
Radjab/April 680, he nevertheless left al-Nu‘m4n in 
office; but the latter did not long remain there. Al- 
Nu‘min is described as an ascetic, and he knew the 
teachings of the Kur’d4n thoroughly. But his 
asceticism was not of the strictest type, and his interest 
in musical entertainments was regarded as evidence of 
lack of dignity. In policy he proved very tolerant so 
long as it did not come to an open rising. When 
Muslim b. ‘Akil [q¢.9.],  al-Husayn’s partisan, 
appeared in al-Kifa to ascertain the feelings of the 
people and he found a number who were ready to pay 
homage to al-Husayn, al-Nu‘man adopted a neutral 
attitude and took no steps to check the vigorous prop- 
aganda. As a result, the followers of the Umayyads in 
al-Kifa wrote to the caliph and called his attention to 
the fact that the threatening situation demanded a 
man of vigour who would be able to carry out the 
government’s orders, while al-Nu‘man, out of real or 
feigned weakness, was letting things take their course 
and only urging people to keep calm. When Yazid 
was discussing this with his councillors, notably the 
influential Ibn Sardjan, the latter showed him a docu- 
ment signed by Mu‘awiya shortly before his death, 
containing the appointment of the then governor of al- 
Basra ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad [g.v.] to the same office 
in al-Kifa. In spite of his antipathy to the proposal, 
Yazid carried out his father’s wish and made ‘Ubayd 
Allah governor of al- Kifa without removing him from 
his post in al-Basra, whereupon al-Nu‘m4n hastened 
back to Syria. When the people of Medina rebelled at 
the beginning of the year 63/682 and drove all the 
Umayyads out of the town, Yazid wished to see what 
tact would do before resorting to arms and sent a mis- 
sion to Medina under al-Nu‘man to show the people 
the futility of armed resistance and to bring them to 
their senses. The mission was also instructed to go 
on to Mecca to induce the stubborn ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr to pay homage. Al-Nu‘man’s warnings and 
threats had no effect on his countrymen, however, 
and there was nothing left for the caliph but to subdue 
the rebels in the two holy cities by force of arms [see 
YAZID B. MUSAWtya]. After the death of Yazid in Rabi‘ 
164/Nov. 683, al-Nu‘man, who had in the meanwhile 
become governor of Hims, declared openly for ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr. In Dhu ’1-Hidjdja of the same 
year/July-Aug. 684 and Muharram 65/Aug.-Sept. 
684, however, the latter’s leading follower al-Dahhak 
b. Kays al-Fihri {g.v.] was defeated at Mardj Rahit 
[g.v.], and thus the fate of al-Nu‘man was also 
decided. He attempted to save himself by flight but 
was overtaken and killed. According to the Arab 
historians, the town of Matarrat al-Nu‘man [@.2.] 
takes its name from al-Nu‘man b. Bashir. 
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7 (K.V. ZeTTeRSTEEN) 

AL-NUSMAN (III) B. at-MUNDHIR, the last 
Lakhmid king of Hira [q.v.] and vassal of Sasanid 
Persia. He was the son of al-Mundhir IV [q.v.] and 
Salma, the daughter of a Jewish goldsmith from 
Fadak. In the annals of the Lakhmids [q.0.], his reign 
(ca. A.D. 580-602) was the most memorable after that 
of his grandfather, al-Mundhir III (d. 554). His 
accession to the throne of Hira he owed to ‘Adi b. 
Zayd [q.v.}, the famous Christian poet and statesman 
of Hira, and the Sasanid Hormuzd celebrated that 
accession with an especially splendid crown. 

Al-Nu‘man was an assertive and strong ruler, and 
his reign witnessed tensions within Hira and wars 
with the Arab tribes. The Hira clan of the Bani 
Marina had opposed his accession, and finally, the 
very friendly clan of the Bani Ayyab was ranged 
against him. In addition to friction with the Taghlib 
tribe, he tried to withdraw the privilege of ridafa (divi- 
sional leadership in battle) accorded to Y arbi‘, a sub- 
division of the tribe of Tamim, from them and 
transfer it to another subdivision, namely Darim. 
Yarbi‘ contested this, and in a bloody encounter at 
Tikhfa, the YarbuS were victorious. Al-Nu‘man’s 
brother Hassan and his son Kabis led the Lakhmid 
troops but both were defeated and captured, and al- 
Nu‘man had to ransom them for 1,000 camels. 

The fall of the Ghassanids [9.v.] from grace ca. 580 
brought about disarray in Ghassanid-Byzantine rela- 


.tions and with it a diminution of the Ghassanid 


military role in Byzantium’s war with Persia in the 
580s. Hence Lakhmid-Ghassanid encounters receive 
no mention in the sources, and these record only an 
echo of an expedition by al-Nu‘man against Byzan- 
tine Circesium (Karkisiya {g.v.]). The conclusion of 
the Persian-Byzantine peace which lasted till the death 
of the emperor Maurice in 602 ruled out any serious 
Lakhmid military designs against Ghassanid or 
Byzantine territory. But before that peace was con- 
cluded, al-Nu‘man had fought with Parwiz [q.v.], 
Hormuzd’s son and successor, at the battle of al- 
Nahrawan against the rebel Bahram Cubin. 

During the reign of al-Nu‘man, Hira continued to 
develop as the greatest centre of Arab culture before 
the rise of Islam. In addition to the poetry of its most 
famous poet, the Christian ‘Adi b. Zayd, the splendid 
panegyrics of al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani [q.v.], one of 
the poets of the Mu‘allakat [q.v.], were composed on 
this al-Nu‘man. The earliest collection of Arabic 
poems are associated with his name, sc. panegyrics of 
various poets on members of the Lakhmid dynasty. 
The king converted to Christianity after most of his 
ancestors had resisted the temptation. But the 
Nestorianism to which he was converted was accep- 
table to Sasanid Persia, and Parwiz himself had 
become well disposed towards Christianity after his 
marriage to the Christian Shirin and the peace with 
Byzantium in 591, which thus becomes the ¢erminus 
post quem for al-Nu‘man’s conversion. Hira became, 
even more than before, the centre of Arab Christ- 
ianity in Sasanid Persia, whence the Nestorian 
Church propagated Christianity among the Arabs of 
the Persian Gulf and Eastern Arabia. 

The reign that started so auspiciously with the 
crown from Hormuzd ended disastrously for al- 
Nu‘man, who, after harbouring suspicions towards 
‘Adi b. Zayd to whom he owed his accession, had him 
incarcerated and put to death. ‘Adi’s son, influential 
at the court of Parwiz, plotted against al-Nu‘man in 
revenge for the murder of his father; al-Nu‘m4n fled 
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from Hira after sensing that Parwiz was in pursuit of 
him and took refuge with the tribe of Bakr. He never- 
theless finally surrendered to Parwiz, who had him 
trampled to death by elephants. 

Al-Nu‘m4n’s death represented the virtual end of 
the Lakhmid dynasty which had lasted for some three 
hundred years, the shield of Persia against the Arabs 
of the Peninsula. A few years later, the tribe of Bakr 
won the historic encounter of Dhu Kar [¢.v.] against 
the Persians and their Arab condederates. It was the 
precursor of al-Kadisiyya [g.v.] fought in 637, the bat- 
tle that was to remove Sasanid Persia from the stage 
of Near Eastern history. 
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403, 447-51; G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lakmiden 
in al-Hira, Berlin 1899. (IRFAN SHAHID) 
NUMAYR sb. ‘Amir B. Sa‘sa‘a, an Arab tribe 

(Wistenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, F 15) inhabiting the 
western heights of al-Yam4ma and those between this 
region and the Hima Dariyya: a bare and difficult 
country, the nature of which explains the rude and 
savage character of the Numayr. Their name like that 
of Namir and Anmar borne by other ethnic groups 
(there are also in the list of Arab tribes a number of 
other clans with the name Numayr: among the Asad, 
the Tamim, the Dju‘fi, the Hamdan, etc.) is no doubt 
connected with nimr, namir [q.v.], the Arabian pan- 
ther; we know the deductions made by Robertson 
Smith from this fact and from other similar cases, to 
prove the existence of a system of totemism among the 
early Arabs (Kinship and marriage in early Arabia*, 234). 
His theory is now abandoned. 

The geographical dictionaries of al-Bakri and 
Yakut mention a large number of places in the land 
of the Numayr, especially their wells, and often even 
record a change of ownership from one tribe to 
another (e.g. Yakut, Mu‘djam, iii, 802: the well of 
Ghisl, which formerly belonged to the Tamimi clans 
of the Kulayb b. Yarbua‘, later passed to Numayr); 
this wealth of references does not, however, mean that 
the Numayr played an important part in the history 
of Arabia. It is only due to the fact that the country 
of the Numayr is typically Bedouin in its scenery and 
lends itself to description by poets. The Numayr, 
besides, were much intermixed with the neighbouring 
tribes (especially the Tamim, Bahila and Kushayr) 
and the boundaries of their territory were rather 
vague. 

The Numayr, a poor tribe without natural wealth, 
have always been brigands. The part they took in the 
pre-Islamic wars was a very modest one and they 
appear very rarely alongside of the other groups of the 
great tribe of ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a (they hardly played any 
part in the battle of Fayf-Rih against the Banu ’l- 
Harith b. Ka‘b and their allies, Nakad, ed. Bevan, 
469-72). It is to this isolation that they owe the 
privilege of being known as one of the Djamarat al- 
‘Arab, i.e. a tribe which never allied itself with others 
(al-Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, 372; Naka*:d, 946; 
Mufaddaliyyat, ed. Lyall, 841; on the different tribes to 
which this title is given, cf. Taq al-aris, iii, 107); the 
other designation of the Numayr ‘‘the Akmas of the 
Bant ‘Amir’, also gives them a special place within 
the great tribe from which they sprang; it indicates 
that they were thought not to have the same mother 
as the other clans of the Bani ‘Amir (Mufaddaltyyat, 
259, 12-15=771, 2-4; the source is the Dramhara of 
Ibn al-Kalbi, Brit. Mus. mss., fols. 120b-121a, now 


edited). Neither during the life of the Prophet, nor at 
the beginning of the caliphate, did the Numayr make 
any stir; they appear neither as partisans nor as 
enemies of Islam. It is only from the Umayyad period 
that the name begins to appear in histories, but only 
to record their insubordination to the central power or 
their exploits as brigands; in the caliphate of ‘Abd al- 
Malik, their refusal to pay tribute brought a punitive 
expedition against them (al-Balaghuri, Futith, 139; cf. 
Aghani, xvii, 112-13, xix, 120-1). Another expedition 
of the same kind but on a larger scale was that sent 
against them under the famous general of the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil, Bugha al-Kabir [q.v.], in 232/846, to 
put an end to their systematic plundering; it ended in 
the complete dispersal of the tribe (al-Tabari, iii, 
1357-63, a most interesting account of Bedouin 
customs including on p. 1361 a detailed list of the 
Numayyr clans, only one of which, the Banu ‘Amir b. 
Numayr, devoted itself to agriculture and grazing, 
while the others lived only by brigandage). It appears, 
however, that the Numayr soon resumed their old 
habits and another expedition was sent against them 
with the same object as the earlier ones in the 4th/10th 
century by the Hamdanid Sayf al-Dawla (Yakut, iv, 
378). 

An event of little importance in itself has given the 
Numayr considerable fame in literary history, 
although little flattering to them: this is the satire 
directed against them by the poet Djarir (9.v.] which 
is one of the most famous examples of the invective of 
the Aidja? (especially the hemistich: ‘‘Cast down thine 
eyes: thou belongest to the Numayr’’). The occasion 
of it was the unfortunate intervention of the Numayri 
poet al-Ra‘i in favour of al-Farazdak in the celebrated 
feud between him and Djarir (Nakaid, 427-51, no. 
53; Aghdni, vii, 49-50, xx, 169-71, etc.). The memory 
of this quarrel survived for a very long time. It was 
probably no accident that the man who urged the amir 
Bugha to the expedition against the Numayr was the 
great-grandson of Djarir, the poet ‘Umara b. ‘Akil b. 
Bilal b. Djarir; the Numayr moreover had slain four 
of his uncles (Ibn Kutayba, Shi%, ed. de Goeje, 284, 
where we must read Bani Dinna [b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Numayr] in place of Band Dabba). The enmity 
between the family of Djarir and the Numayr was 
probably revived by the proximity of the latter to the 
tribe of the poet, the Band Kulayb b. Yarbu‘. 

To the Numayr belonged notable poets—in addi- 
tion to al-Ra‘ and his son Djandal—like Abi Hayya 
(in the early ‘Abbasid period) and Djiran al-‘Awd 
whose Diwan has been published (Cairo 1350/1931, 
publications of the Egyptian Library), cf. Sezgin, 
GAS, ii, 217. 
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. _ _(G. Levi DeLta Vina) 

AL-NUMAYRI, ABU HAYYA [see ABU HAYYA AL- 
NUMAYRI in Suppl., and add to the Bibl. there: Y. al- 
Djubari, Shi‘r Abi Hayya al-Numayri, Damascus 1975; 
R.S. al-Tuwayfi, Shi‘, Abi Hayya al-Numayri, in al- 
Mawrid, iv/1 (1975), 131-52 (55 fragments), with the 
additions of S. al-Ghanimi, in ibid. , vi/2 (1977), 311- 
12. See also Sezgin, GAS, ii, 464-5, ix, 288]. 

NUN, the 25th letter of the Arabic alphabet, 
transcribed /n/, with the numerical value 50, accord- 
ing to the oriental order [see aBpjaD]. Nin is also a 
name of the 68th sira [see KUR?AN, sURa]. 

i. In Arabic 
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Definition: an occlusive, dental, voiced nasal (Can- 
tineau, Etudes, 38-40; Fleisch, Traité, i, 58, 84-5). 

Sibawayh distinguishes two kinds of niin: (a) the one 
whose point of articulation is the tip of the tongue and 
the region a little above the incisors; this is a clear 
(madjhir) and hard (shadid) ‘‘letter’’, but it is accom- 
panied by a resonance (ghunna) of the nose (anf). (b) 
the light (khafifa) nun, whose point of articulation is 
situated in the nasal cavities (khayashim) (Kitab, ii, 452- 
4; Roman, Etude, i, 52, 56, 60). 

For al-Khalil, nan is an apical (dhalki) letter, ar- 
ticulated with the tip of the tongue (dhalk) (K. al-‘Ayn, 
65; Roman, Etude, i, 216-17). 

As for Ibn Sina, he considers that nin is realised by 
the tip of the tongue which touches the alveolar arch 
and holds in the air, then emits it through the nasal 
cavities (khaydshim); the air becomes a resonance 
(ghunna) of the nose (minkhar) and a humming sound 
(dawi) (Roman, Etude, i, 263-4). 

Phonologically, the phoneme /n/ is defined by the 
oppositions /n/-/m/, /n/-/r/ and /n/-/l/ (Cantineau, 
Etudes, 172). 

Alterations: the realisation (izhar) of niin can only 
take place before the four laryngeals /°/, /h/, /h/ and 
/‘/ and the two velars /kh/ and /gh/; before the bilabial 
/b/, there is conversion (kalb) to /m/; before the three 
pre-palatals /i/, /r/ and /y/ and the two bilabials /m/ 
and /w/, there is assimilation (zdgham); before the 
other consonants, there is concealment (ikhfa’), i.e. 
reduction to the nasal resonance (Sibawayh, Kitab, ii, 
464-5; Roman, Etude, i, 306-7). See also TANWIN. 

Bibliography: J. Cantineau, Etudes de linguistique 
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arabe, i, Beirut 1961; A. Roman, Etude de la 
phonologie et de la morphologie de la koiné arabe, Aix- 
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2. In Turkish 

The earliest form of Turkish known to us, that of 
the Orkhon inscriptions (8th century A.D.), distin- 
guished in the so-called ‘‘Runic’’ script two separate 
forms for use in back- and front-vowelled syllables, for 
the dental nasal /n/, plus further forms for the velar 
nasal /p/ and the palatal nasal /f/ (Talat Tekin, A 
grammar of Orkhon Turkic, Bloomington-The Hague 
1968, 23-4, 82-3, 92-3). A century or so later, the 
Uyghur script distinguished /n/, and /n/, and the 
Brahmi script a further sign /m/ for the nasalisation of 
vowels arising out of /n/ (A. von Gabain, Alttirkische 
Grammatik?, Leipzig 1950, §§ 9, 25, 30-1). 

In the Arabic script used for Ottoman Turkish, 
the dental nasal /n/ was conveyed by the letter nun, 
whilst the gutterally pronounced /fi/, largely disap- 
peared in standard Ottoman pronunciation, was writ- 
ten with the so-called saghir nun, the Persian gaf 
($, 4; in Central Asian Turkish, #4). It should be 
noted that /n/ is very rare in word-initial position in 
true Ottoman Turkish words and /fi/ never occurs 
thus (J. Deny, Grammaire de la langue turque (dialecte 
osmanli), Paris 1921, 19, 71-2, 76). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

3. Indian sub-continent 

Arabic, Persian and Turkish words with nun occur 
frequently in Indian languages, and occasion no diffi- 
culties or differences in their orthography; the signs 
for nunation (éanwin) remain unchanged, and the 
tashdid is used for the geminated -nn- whenever Arabic 
orthography requires it (although it may be neglected 
in early inscriptions). The sound-systems of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, however, have resulted in certain 
modifications to the Perso-Arabic script, as follows. 


(Ep.) 


In most Indian phonologies there are nasalised 
vowels; these are normally indicated by the usual nun 
following the nasalised vowel, although when a nasali- 
sed long vowel stands finally in a word, or even mor- 
pheme, the final form of nin is written without its 
nukta, and is then called nin ghunna. This is derived 
from the purely calligraphic forms of the Persian 
nasta‘lik script, but the Indian significance is different. 
Also, geminated consonants can arise morphophone- 
mically; e.g. in the Urdii verb banna ‘‘to be made’’, 
root ban + infinitive suffix -na, the -nn- must be written 
with two nuns and not with the éashdid. 

Most Indian sound-systems have a retroflex nasal 
(derived generally from a single intervocalic nasal in 
Middle Indo-Aryan) as well as the dental, but these 
have fallen together in standard Hindi and Urdi, and 
even where they are still differentiated in various rus- 
tic forms of speech they are never distinguished in the 
Urdi script. (They occur in Gudjarati and Marathi, 
but here there is no question of the Perso-Arabic script 
being used.) A retroflex nasal is required, however, in 
Sindhi and in Pashto, where new writing devices have 
been invented. In Pashto the nun, medial or final, is 
written with its usual single nukta with the addition of 
a small subscript circle (or ‘‘bean’’) to either form. 
The Sindhi retroflex nasal substitutes a small /4? for 
the usual nukta. (Sindhi also distinguishes the velar 
and palatal nasals in speech, but the velar a is rep- 
resented by a gaf with two additional superscript 
nuktas, the palatal A by a ha? with two horizontal sub- 
script nuktas.) The retroflex nasal also occurs in Pan- 
djabi, but no standard writing system has yet been 
introduced. 

Bibliography: Specimens of written (and prin- 
ted) Pandjabi, Pashto and Sindhi are given in the 
appropriate volumes of G.A. Grierson, Linguistic 
survey of India. (J. Burton-Pace) 
NUR (a.), light, synonym daw’, also du? and diya? 

(the latter sometimes used in the plural). 

1. Scientific aspects 

According to some authors, daw? (diya”) has a more 
intensive meaning than nir (cf. Lane, Arabic-English 
dictionary, s.v. daw); this idea has its foundation in 
Kur’an, X, 5, where the sun is called diya? and the 
moon nur. The further deduction from this passsage 
that diya? is used for the light of light-producing bodies 
(sun) and nur on the other hand for the reflected light 
in bodies which do not emit light (moon), is not cor- 
rect, if we remember the primitive knowledge of 
natural science possessed by the Arabs in the time of 
Muhammad, nor is there any proof of it in later 
literature. The works on natural science and 
cosmology of the Arabs in the best period of the Mid- 
dle Ages (Ibn al-Haytham, al-Kazwini [g.vv.] and 
later writers) in the great majority of cases use the 
term daw? and it therefore seems justified to claim this 
word as a technical term in mathematics and physics. 

Besides dealing with the subject in his Optics (Kitab 
al-Manazir), Ibn al-Haytham devoted a special treatise 
to it entitled Kaw/ al-Hasan 6. al-Husayn 6. al-Haytham 
fi ’l-daw? which has been published with a German 
translation by J. Baarmann in ZDMG, xxxvi (1882), 
195-237, from which we take the following details: 

As regards light, two kinds of bodies are distin- 
guished, luminous (including the stars and fire) and 
non-luminous (dark); the non-luminous are again 
divided into opaque and transparent, the latter again 
into such as are transparent in all parts, like air, 
water, glass, crystal etc., and such as only admit the 
light partly but the material of which is really opaque, 
such as thin cloth. 

The light of luminous bodies is an essential quality 
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of the body, the reflected light of a body in itself dark 
being, on the other hand, an accidental quality of the 
body. 

In the opinion of the mathematicians, all the 
phenomena of light are of one and the same character; 
they consist of a heat from fire which is in the 
luminous bodies themselves. This is evident from the 
fact that one can concentrate rays of light from the 
brightest luminous body, the sun, by means of a 
burning-glass on one point and thus set all inflam- 
mable bodies alight and by the fact that the air and 
other bodies affected by the light of the sun become 
warm. Light and heat are thus identified with each 
other or regarded as equivalent. The intensity of light, 
like that of heat, diminishes as the distance from the 
source increases. 

Every luminous body, whether its light is one of its 
essential qualities (direct) or accidental (reflected), 
illuminates any body placed opposite it, i.e. it sends 
its light out in all directions. All bodies, whether 
transparent or opaque, possess the power of absorbing 
light, the former having further the power of transmit- 
ting it again; that a transparent body (air, water, etc.) 
also has the power of absorbing light is evident from 
the fact that the light becomes visible in it if it is cut 
with an opaque body: the light must therefore have 
already been in it. 

The penetration of light into a transparent body 
takes place along straight lines (proof: the sun’s rays 
in the dust-filled air of a dark room). This transmis- 
sion of light in straight lines is an essential feature of 
light itself, not of the transparent body, for otherwise 
there must be in the latter specially marked lines along 
which the light travels; such a hypothesis is however 
disproved by admitting two or more rays of light at 
the same time into a dark room and watching them. 

The ray is defined as light travelling along a 
straight line. The early mathematicians were of the 
opinion that the process of seeing consisted in the 
transmission of a ray from the eye of the observer to 
the object seen and the reflection from it back to the 
eye. Opposed to this is Ibn al-Haytham’s view that 
the body seen—luminous or opaque—sends out rays 
in all directions from all points of which those going 
towards the eye of the observer collect in it and are 
perceived as the image of the body (cf. Optics, book 1, 
23: ‘‘Visio non fit radiis a visu emissis’’ and also book 
ii, 23). 

Thee is no absolutely transparent body; on the 
contrary, every body, even the transparent one, 
reflects a part of the light which strikes it (explanation 
of the phenomena of twilight). According to Aristotle, 
the heavens possess the highest and most perfect 
degree of transparency. Ibn al-Haytham challenges 
this statement and shows from a use of the theory of 
the mathematician Aba Sa‘d al-‘Ala’ b. Sahl (2nd half 
of the 4th/10th century, see Sezgin, GAS, vi, 232-3), 
which is based on the well-known rules of the refrac- 
tion of light in passing through media of different den- 
sities, that the transparency has no limits and that for 
every transparent body an even more transparent one 
can be found. 

An explanation of the origin of the halo around the 
moon, of the rainbow, its shape and its colours, and 
of the rainbow to be seen at night in the steam-laden 
atmosphere of the bath, is given by al-Kazwini in his 
Cosmography, i (‘Adja°ib al-makhlukat, ed. Wistenfeld, 
Gottingen 1849, 100-1; tr. Ethé, Leipzig 1868, 
205 ff.). Al-Kazwini in his discussion replaces the 
raindrops by small looking-glasses; Ibn al-Haytham, 
on the other hand, deals with the problem in a much 
more conclusive fashion by assuming a single or dou- 


ble reflection of light in spheres (cf. E. Wiedemann, 
in Wied. Ann., xxxix [1890], 575). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. New, cor- 
rected ed. of Ibn al-Haytham’s al-Kawl ft ‘l-daw?, by 
SA.K. Mursi, Cairo 1938; critical Fr. tr. R. 
Rashed, Le ‘‘Discours de la lumiére’’ d’Ibn al-Haytham, 
in Revue d’histoire des sciences, xxi (1968), 198-224. 
Cf. also the relevant chs. in Ibn al-Haytham, KX. al- 
Manazir, makalat 1-3, ed. ‘A.H. Sabra, Kuwait 
1983, tr. and comm. idem, Ibn al-Haytham’s Optics, 
2 vols., London 1989. (W. Hartner) 
2. Philosophical aspects 
The doctrine that God is light and reveals Himself 

as such in the world and to man is very old and widely 
disseminated in Oriental religions as well as in 
Hellenistic gnosis and philosophy. We cannot here go 
into the early history; it will be sufficient to refer to 
some parallels in the Old and New Testaments, e.g. 
Gen., i. 3; Isaiah, Ix. 1, 19; Zech., iv.; John, i. 4-9; 
iii. 19; v. 35; viii. 12; xii. 35; and Rev., xxi. 23-4. 

How Muhammad became acquainted with this 
teaching we do not know, but the Kur?an has its 
“‘light”’ verses, notably XXIV, 35, the “‘light verse’’ 
proper; cf. XXXIII, 45 (Muhammad as lamp); LXI, 
8-9 (God’s light); LXIV, 8 (the light sent 
down = revelation). The light verse runs (as rendered 
by Goldziher, in Die Richtungen der Koranauslegung, 183- 
5): ‘‘God is the light of the heavens and of the earth; 
His light is like a niche in which there is a lamp; the 
lamp is in a glass and the glass is like a shining star; 
it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive-tree, neither an 
eastern nor a western one; its oil almost shines alone 
even if no fire touches it; light upon light. God leads 
to his light whom He will, and God creates allegories 
for man, and God knows all things.’’ 

From the context it is clear that we have to think of 
the light of religious knowledge, of the truth which 
God communicates through his Prophet to his 
creatures especially the believers (cf. also XXIII, 40). 
It is pure light, light upon light, which has nothing to 
do with fire (nar), which is lit from an olive tree, 
perhaps not of this world (cf. however A.J. Wensinck, 
Tree and bird as cosmological symbols in Western Asta, in 
Verh. Ak. Amst. {1921], 27-8). Lastly, it is God as the 
All-Knowing who instructs men and leads them to the 
light of His revelation (cf. LXIV, 8). It is clear that 
we have here traces of gnostic imagery but those 
rationalist theologians, who—whether to avoid any 
comparison of the creature with God or to oppose the 
fantastic mystics—interpreted the light of God as a 
symbol of His good guidance, probably diverged less 
from the sense of the Kur’an than most of the 
metaphysicians of light. Passages in which God 
appears as the Knowing (‘alim) and the Guiding (hadi) 
are very frequent in the Kur’4n. One did not need to 
look far for an exegesis on these lines. As al-Ash‘ari 
observes (Makalat, ed. Ritter, ii, 534), the Mu‘tazili 
al-Husayn al-Nadjdjar interpreted the light verse to 
mean that God guides the inhabitants of heaven and 
earth. The Zaydis also interpreted the light as God’s 
good guidance [see sHi‘a and zaypDivya]. 

From ca. 100 A.H., we find references to a pro- 
phetic doctrine of nar, and gradually to a more general 
metaphysics of light, i.e. the doctrine that God is 
essentially light, the prime light and as such the source 
of all being, all life and all knowledge. Especially 
among the mystics in whose emotional thinking 
being, name and image coalesced, this speculation 
developed. Meditation on the Kur’an, Persian 
stimuli, gnostic-Hermetic writings, and lastly and 
most tenaciously, Hellenistic philosophy provided the 
material for new ideas. Al-Kumayt (d. 126/743 [q.v.]) 
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had already sung of the light emanating through 
Adam via Muhammad into the family of ‘Ali (see 
sui‘a]. The doctrine of light was dialectically 
expounded by Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896) (see also 
Massignon, Textes inédites, 39, and SAHL AL-TUSTARI). 

The first representatives of a metaphysics of light in 
Islam readily fell under the suspicion of Manichaeism, 
i.e. of the dualism of nur and zulma (darkness) as the 
eternal principles. The tradition of al-Tirmidhi that 
God created in darkness [see KHALK] must have 
aroused misgivings. The physician al-Razi (d. 
311/923), although a Hellenistic philosopher, adopted 
ideas from Persia and was for this refuted or cursed by 
various theologians and philosophers. Many mystics 
also (e.g. al-Halladj; according to Massignon, Passion, 
150-1, wrongly) were accused of this dualism. 

But the speculations about nr found powerful sup- 
port from the 3rd/9th century in the monistic doctrine 
of light of the Neo-Platonists (we do not know of any 
Persian monism of light) which was compatible with 
the monism of Islam. The father of this doctrine is 
Plato, who in his Politeta, 506 D ff., compares the idea 
of the good in the supersensual world with Helios as 
the light of the physical world. The contrast is not 
therefore between light and darkness but between the 
world of ideas or mind and its copy, the physical world 
of bodies, in the upper world pure light, in the lower 
world light more or less mixed with darkness. Among 
the Neo-Platonists, the idea of the good = the highest 
God = pure light. This identification was also 
facilitated by the fact that, according to Aristotle’s 
conception, light is nothing corporeal (De anima, ii, 7, 
418b: [pé¢]... odte nip 088’ Siw¢ oda 088’ d&roppor 
o@petos). From the context, which is however not all 
clear, it appears that Aristotle regarded light as an 
effective force (évépyeta). This is however of no impor- 
tance here. Many Aristotelian forces and Platonic 
ideas are described by Neo-Pythagoreans and Neo- 
Platonists sometimes as forces and sometimes as 
substances (spiritual). With Aristotle, oxéto¢ 
(darkness) was conceived not as something positive 
but as otépnats (privatio, the absence of light). 

From this developed the doctrine which we find in 
the Arabic Theology of Aristotle. Not far from the begin- 
ning (ed. Dieterici, 3) it is said: the power of light 
(kuwwa niriyya) is communicated by the prime cause, 
the creator, to the ‘ak/ and by the ‘ak/ to the world 
soul, then from the ‘ak/ through the world soul to 
nature and from the world soul through nature to the 
things which originate and decay. The whole process 
of this creative development proceeds without move- 
ment and timelessly. But God who causes the force of 
light to pour forth is also light (nér; occasional 
synonyms: husn, baka”), the ‘‘prime light’’ (51) or (44) 
the “‘light of lights’’. Light (51) is essentially in God, 
not a quality (si/2), for God has no qualities but works 
through His being (huwiyya) alone. The light flows 
through the whole world, particularly the world of 
men. From the supersensual original (150), the first 
man (insan ‘akli), it flows over the second man (insan 
nafsani) and from him to the third (insan djtsmani). 
These are the originals of the so-called real men. Light 
is, of course, found in its purest form in the souls of 
the wise and the good (51). It should be noted also that 
nur as a spiritual force (rihani, ‘akli) is distinguished 
from fire (nar) which is said to be only a force in mat- 
ter with definite quality (85). Fire, of course, like 
everything else, has its supersensual original. But this 
is more connected with life than with light. 

The elevation of the soul to the divine world of light 
corresponds to the creative descent of light (8). When 
the soul has passed on its return beyond the world of 


the ‘aki, it sees there the pure light and the beauty of 
God, the goal of all mystics. 

Although the author of the Liber de causis is of the 
opinion that nothing can be predicated regarding 
God, yet he has to call Him the prime cause and more 
exactly pure light (§ 5, ed. Bardenhewer, 69) and as 
such the origin of all being and all knowledge (in God 
is wudjud = ma‘rifa; see § 23, p. 103). 

The light emanated by God may, if it is regarded 
as an independent entity, be placed at various parts of 
the system. Most philosophers and theologians con- 
nect it with the rah or ‘aki or identify it with them, 
sometimes also with life (haydt), but this must be more 
closely investigated. 

The great philosophers in Islam, al-Farabi and Ibn 
Sina, connected the doctrine of light with the ‘ak/ in 
metaphysics as well as in psychology. Al-Farabi is 
fond of using many synonyms for the light of God and 
the ‘ak! (baha?, etc.; see e.g. Der Musterstaat, ed. 
Dieterici, 13 ff.). In the biography of al-Farabi in Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a (SUyiin, ed. Miller, ii, 134-40), a prayer 
is attributed to him in which God is invoked as the 
“‘prime cause of things and light of the earth and of 
heaven’’. Like al-Farabi, Ibn Sina takes up the doc- 
trine of light in theology and further develops it. In his 
psychological writings he regards the light as a link of 
the soul and body (cf. Sahl al-Tustari, who places nér 
between rith and fin in the four elements of man). In 
the Kitab al-Isharat (ed. Forget, Leiden 1892, 126-7) he 
even reads the whole metaphysical doctrine of the ‘ak/ 
of the Aristotelians into the light verse of the Kur’n. 
Light is the ‘ak/ bi “1-/i%, fire the ‘ak/ fa‘‘al and so on. 
God’s nur is therefore like the nous of Aristotle! This 
discovery of Ibn Sina’s was incorporated in the pious 
reflections of al-Ghazali (in Ma‘aridj al-Kuds fi madaridj 
ma‘rifat al-nafs, Cairo 1927, 58-9). 

On the idea of light amongst the Sifis, see 
TASAWWUF. 

Bibliography: Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, La lampe 

et olivier dans le Coran, in RHR, \xxxi (1920), 213- 

59; W.H.T. Gairdner, al-Ghazali’s Mishkat al-Anwar 

and the Ghazali problem, in Isl., v (1914), 121-53; 

idem, al-Ghazali’s Mishkat al-Anwar, tr. with intro- 

duction, London 1924. See also ‘AKL, AL-INSAN AL- 

KAMIL, ISMA‘ILIYYA, ISHRAKIYYUN, AL-SUHRAWARDI 

(AL-MAKTUL)._ (Tj. DE Borer) 

NUR ALLAH at-Sayyip Bs. at-Sayyip SHARIF 
AL-Mar‘asHi AL-Husayni AL-SHUSHTARI, commonly 
called Kadi Nur Allah, was born in 956/1549. He 
was descended from an illustrious family of the 
Mar‘ashi Sayyids [g.v.] and settled in Shushtar. He 
left his native place for India and settled in Lahore 
where he attracted the notice of Hakim Abu ’1-Fath 
(d. 997/1588) and through his presentation to 
Emperor Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605), he was 
appointed kadi of Lahore in lieu of al-Shaykh Mu‘in 
(d. 995/1586). ‘Abd al-Kadir Bada? uni, iii, 137, says 
that he was, ‘‘although a Shi‘i, a just, pious and 
learned man.’’ He was flogged to death in 1019/1610, 
on account of his religious opinions, by the order of 
the Emperor Djahangir (1014-37/1605-28). He is 
regarded as al-Shahid al-Thalith, ‘‘the third martyr’, 
by the Shi‘is and his tomb in Akbarabad is visited by 
numerous Shi‘is from all parts of India. 

He is the author of innumerable works, of which 
the following may be quoted: 1. Hashiya ‘ala ’l- 
Baydawi, a supercommentary to al-Baydawi’s com- 
mentary on the Kur?an entitled Anwdér al-tanzil: see 
Asiatic Society of Bengal mss., List of the Govern- 
ment Collection, 16; 2. Hashiya Sharh dadid ‘ala ’l- 
Tadjrid, glosses to Kiishdji’s commentary on Nasir al- 
Din al-Tisi’s compendium of metaphysics and 
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theology, entitled Tadjrid al-kalém: see Loth, Ind. 
Off., no. 471, xv; 3. Ihkak al-hakk wa-izhak al-batil, a 
polemical work against Sunnism written in reply to 
Fadl b. Ruzbahan’s work entitled Jbjal al-batil, a 
treatise in refutation of the Kashf al-hakk wa-nahdj al- 
sidk by Hasan b. Yusuf b. ‘Ali al-Hilli; see Bankipore 
Library, Khuda Bakhsh cat., xiv, 172; Farangi 
Mahall Library, Lucknow, fol. 108; Rampur 
Library, 281; Asiatic Society of Bengal (List of Arabic 
mss., 23); 4. Madjalis al-mu?minin, biographies of 
famous Shi‘is from the beginning of Islam to the rise 
of the Safawi dynasty in Persian: see Bankipore 
Library cat., 766; Asiatic Society of Bengal cat., 59; 
Ethé, Ind. Off., no. 704, and Rieu, Cat. of Persian mss. 
in the Brit. Mus., 337a. Printed at Tehran 1268. 

_ Bibliography: Muhammad b. Hasan al-Hurr al- 
SAmili, Amal al-dmil ft ‘ulama? Djabal ‘Amil, ed. al- 
Sayyid Ahmad al-Husayni, Baghdad 1385/1965-6, 
ii, 336-7 no. 1037; Muhammad Bakir b. Zayn al- 
‘Abidin al-Misawi, Rawdat al-djannat fi ahwal al- 
‘ulama? wa ‘l-sadat, iv, 220; ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Badauni, Muntakhab al-tawarikh, iii, 137 and Rieu, 
Cat. of Persian mss. in the Brit. Mus., 337b. 

7 _ (M. Hipayet Hosain) 

NUR BANU WAL bE SULTAN (ca. 932-91/ca. 1525- 
83), KHAssEKi (principal consort) of the Ottoman 
sultan Selim II [g.v.] and mother of the sultan Murad 
III [g.v.]. She was born on Paros [see para] as Cecilia, 
illegitimate daughter of Nicolo Venier (d. 1520), the 
penultimate sovereign ruler of the island and of 
Violante Baffo. The identity of this ‘‘Venetian 
Sultana’’ is often confused with that of her successor, 
the Walide Sultan Safiye [g.v.]. Some Turkish 
historians persist in ascribing a Jewish origin to her. 
At the time of the conquest of the island in 1537, she 
was selected for deportation to the harem of the 
Sultan’s palace and presented to Prince Selim (II). 
Henceforward she is known as Nur Band. In 
953/1546 she gave birth to her eldest son, Murad. 
While at Maghnisa [g.v.] her daughters Shah Sultan 
(951-88/1544-80), Djewher(-i Miilik) Khan (? 951- 
86/1544-78), Ismikhan (Esmakhan) Sultan (952- 
93/1545-85) and Fatima Sultan (d. 988/1580) were 
born. Whether she was the mother of Selim II’s other 
six sons is not evident. 

At the death of Selim II (28 Sha‘ban 982/13 
December 1574), it was she who ordered the corpse of 
the monarch to be put on ice to postpone burial till the 
time when her son arrived to succeed to the throne ten 
days later. 

During the reign of Selim II, her influence mainly 
affected official appointments by introducing the sale 
of offices. The imperial harem gradually extended its 
influence in this way to affairs outside the palace. 
During the reign of her son, Nur Band was able to 
establish what is called the ‘‘Women’s Sultanate’’ 
(kadtnlar saltanat’). Apart from her daughters, the 
leading members of her clique were the princess 
Mihr-i Mah (d. 985/1578 [g.v.]), the Aedbani 
(‘‘Mistress of the Female Household’) from 991 till 
1003/1595, Djanfeda Khatin and Radiye Khatin 
(Kalfa) (d. 1005/26 June 1597), a lady companion 
since Maghnisa days. (cf. Selaniki, Ta*rikk, ed. 
ipsirli, 695). The Jewish Kira Esther Handali (d. ca. 
1590) also played a role in external contacts, e.g. with 
the financier Joseph Nasi, duke of Naxos (1514-69) 
[see NAKSHE]. The babiisse‘adet aghast Ghazanfer Agha 
(d. 1603) and the leading miisahib Shemsi Ahmed 
Pasha (d. 988/1580-1) belonged to Nur Banu’s 
faction. 

During her son’s reign, one of her main preoccupa- 


tions was the rivalry with Safiye, first kAasseki of - 


Murad ITI whom Nir Band was able to relegate to the 
Old Saray at the time of his accession. 

In her day already, Nir Band was compared to the 
queen (mother) of France, Catherine de Médicis 
(1519-89). The two exchanged letters in 1581 and 
1582. The presents from the French ‘‘ Walide Suljan’’ 
to her Ottoman opposite number arrived too late in 
April 1584 and were redirected to Safiye Sultan by 
Esther Kira instead! Some letters of Nir Bani and her 
Kira to the Doge and Senate as well as to the bailo, 
Giovanni Correr (in Istanbul 1578-80), apart from the 
many presents and tokens of respect received, are 
evidence of the sultana’s lasting favourable interest in 
the affairs of Venice. 

Her regular income came from the so called 
bashmaklik (‘slipper money’) and wakf endowments 
[see WALIDE SULTAN]. 

Nur Band possessed her own palace near Edirne 
Kapt, where in 1580 her son retired during a serious 
attack of epilepsy (Charriére, iii, 922 and n. 1). The 
‘Atik Walide (Eski Valide) mosque complex at Uskiidar- 
Toptashi was built on her orders. Construction lasted 
from 978/1570 to 991/1583 (designed by Sinan [q.v. ]). 
Two small mosques were built in her name elsewhere 
in Istanbul. 

After an illness, she died in her garden palace near 
Edirne Kapi (according to Selaniki, Ta*rkh, ed. 
ipsirli, 141: Yefii Kapf) on Wednesday, 22 Dhu ’I- 
Ka‘da 991/7 December 1583. Her son put on mourn- 
ing dress (the first time ever reported of an Ottoman 
sultan on such an occasion). He carried her out of the 
palace gate and accompanied the coffin as far as the 
mosque of Fatih, where the funeral salat was per- 
formed. Nur Bani is buried in the mausoleum of 
Selim IT at the Aya Sofya. 
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Judische Kira im Serai der Sultane, in MSOS, xxxii/2 
(1929), 1-38; S.A. Skilliter, The letters of the Venetian 
“Sultana’’ Nur Banu and her Kira to Venice, in Studia 
.... Alessto Bombaci ..., Naples 1982, 515-36; eadem, 
The Sulian’s messenger Gabriel Defrens ..., in WZKM, 
Ixviii (1976), 47-59. (A.H. DE Groot) 
NUR DJAHAN, name given to Mihr al-Nisa?, 

the famous queen of Djahangir, the Mughal 
Emperor. She was born at Kandahar in 985/1577 
when her father, Ghiyath Beg, was migrating from 
Persia to Hindustan (fa °athir al-umara?, i, 129). In the 
reign of Akbar she was married to ‘Ali Kuli Beg, a 
Persian who had rendered distinguished military ser- 
vice to the Emperor and who, because of his bravery, 
was known as Shir Afgan. The assassination of her 
first husband will always remain a matter of con- 
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troversy, some regarding it as a repetition of the story 
of David and Uriah, others holding the view that he 
had been suspected of disloyalty. It was not, however, 
until four years later, in 1020/1611, that she became, 
at the age of thirty-four, the wife of Djahangir [q.v.]. 
In the eleventh year of that monarch’s reign her name 
was changed from Nir Mahall to Nur Djahan (Tuzuk- 
i Djahangivi, ed. Rogers and Beveridge, i, 319). 

An extraordinarily beautiful woman, well-versed in 
Persian literature in an age when few women were 
cultured, ambitious and masterful, she entirely 
dominated her husband, until eventually Djahangir 
was king in name only. The chroniclers record that 
she sometimes sat in the jharoka, that coins were struck 
in her name, and that she even dared to issue farmans 
(Ikbal-nama, 54-7). She became the leader of fashion 
and is said to have invented the ‘afr-i Djahdngiri, a 
special kind of rose-water. Her style in gowns, veils, 
brocade, lace, and her farsh-i éandani (carpets of san- 
dalwood colour) were known throughout the length 
and breadth of Hindtstan. 

Ably assisted in political affairs by her father, now 
known as [‘timad al-Dawla, and her brother, Asaf 
Khan, she dispensed all patronage, thus falling foul of 
the older nobility led by Mahabat Khan [q.v.]. The 
history of the last years of Djahangir’s reign is the 
history of Nir Djahan’s efforts at paving the way for 
the succession of her son-in-law, Prince Shahriyar. 
But the death of her father, combined with the fact 
that Asaf Khan was supporting the claim of his own 
son-in-law, Prince Khurram, considerably weakened 
her power. On the death of Djahangir, in 1037/1627, 
she was completely outwitted by Asaf Khan, her can- 
didate was defeated, and Prince Khurram ascended 
the throne as Shah Djahan. The historians of Mughal 
India record little of the last eighteen years of this 
remarkable woman’s life during the reign of Shah 
Djahan. 

Bibliography: Mu‘tamid Khan, [kbal-néma-yi 
Diahangirt, Calcutta 1865; Shahnawaz Khan, 
Meaathir al-umara?, in Bibliotheca Indica, i, 127-134; 
Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, Allahabad 1940. 

i 7 (C.C. Davies) 
NUR KUTB at-‘ALAM, Sayyid, Sufi saint of 

Pandu?a [q.v.] in Bengal and pioneer writer in the 
Bengali vernacular, d. 819/1416. An adherent of 
the Cishti order, he and his descendants did much to 
popularise it in Bengal and Bihar and to create an 
atmosphere favourable to the rise of the Bhakti move- 
ment there. In the literary field, he introduced the use 
of rikhta, half-Persian, half-Bengali poetry. On the 
political plane, he secured the patronage of the 
Sharkis of Djawnpir [q.vv.], and seems to have urged 
Sultan Ibrahim Sharki [q.v.] to attack the Islamised 
Hindu line of Radja GaneSa [see RADJA GANESH] who 
were ruling in Bengal. 

Bibliography: See BENGALI. ii, and GISHTIYYA. 

as . (Eb.) 

NUR MUHAMMADI (a.), the Muhammadan 
light. It is one of the most prominent names given to 
Muhammad’s pre-existent entity which preceded the 
creation of Adam [q.v.]. The concept has its parallels 
in Jewish, Gnostic and neo-Platonic ideas (see I. 
Goldziher, Neuplatonische und Gnostische Elemente im 
Hadit, in ZA, xxii [1909], 317 ff.; T. Andrae, Die Per- 
son Muhammeds, Upsala 1917, passim. See also, L. 
Massignon, Al-Hallaj, Paris 1922, passim; idem, 
Recueil..., 1929, passim). 

Not all Muslim scholars and theologians agreed on 
the nature of Muhammad’s pre-existence. Al-Ghazali 
(d. 505/1111 [g.v.]) and Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328 
(q.v.]) claimed that the primordial creation (khalk) of 
Muhammad did not signify pre-existence at all, only 


predestination (takdir). They were opposed by Taki al- 
Din al-Subki (d. 756/1355 [q.v.]), who supported the 
dogma of Muhammad’s pre-existence. There was also 
disagreement on whether Muhammad was pre- 
existent in body or in soul. The controversy brought 
about the adoption of a somewhat neutral name for 
the primordial entity of Muhammad: al-hakika al- 
Muhammadiyya (see a survey of the various opinions in 
Muhammad b. Yisuf al-Shami, Subul al-huda wa ’l- 
rashad fi sirat khayr al-“ibad, Cairo 1990, i, 91, 99-100). 
The latter term, meaning ‘‘the Muhammadan 
reality’’, emerges also in the discussions about al-Insan 
al-Kamil {q.v.], i.e., the Perfect Man, the archetype of 
the universe and humanity, which is identified with 
Muhammad. In these discussions allusion is most 
often made to the Kur°anic verse of light (XXIV, 35). 
Specific elaborations on the concept are current in the 
Isma‘iliyya [g.v.] and among other Shi‘i extremist 
sects (U. Rubin, Pre-existence and light; aspects of the con- 
cept of Nur Muhammad, in IOS, v [1975], 107-9). 

The idea of Muhammad’s pre-existence is implied 
in early hadith material, where it is stated that 
Muhammad was the first of all prophets to be created 
(e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, Beirut 1960, i, 148-9). The 
idea is also implied in the commentaries on Kur’an 
XXXIII, 7 (al-Tabari, etc.) which mentions the cove- 
nant (mithak [q.v.]) of the prophets (Rubin, art. cit., 
69). Relevant are also the interpretations of Kur’an 
VII, 172, which deals with the dhurriyya (offspring) of 
the children of Adam (Rubin, art. cit., 67-8). 

In the early hadith material, the Muhammadan light 
is referred to as ntir Muhammad, and is given a special 
function. It is identified with the spermatic substance 
of Muhammad’s ancestors. The light is said to have 
reached the corporeal Muhammad from his pro- 
genitors through the process of procreation (see 
especially Abii Sa‘d al-Khargtshi, Sharaf al-Mustafa, 
ms. B.L., Or. 3014, fols. 7 ff.). This concept (tradu- 
cianism) corresponds to the Arabian, pre-Islamic, 
belief that virtues, as well as vices, were passed on 
from the ancestors (Goldziher, Muh, St., i, 41-2). 
Bearing (in their loins) the divine Muhammadan 
substance, Muhammad’s Arab ancestors are 
presented as true Muslims, and sometimes even as 
“‘prophets’’ (Rubin, art. cit., 71-83. See also the com- 
mentaries of al-Kummi, al-Tusi, al-Tabarsi, al-R4zi, 
al-Kurtubi, etc. on Kuran, XXVI, 219: wa- 
takallubaka fi ’l-sadjidin). The early Sira of Ibn Ishak (d. 
150/767 [q.v.]) already contains a detailed description 
of the emergence of a prophetic blaze (ghurra) on the 


forehead of ‘Abd Allah, Muhammad’s father. It 


rested in his body till it was passed on to Amina, when 
she became pregnant with Muhammad (Ibn Hisham, 
100 ff.). Shri traditions hold that not only Muham- 
mad, but also ‘Ali [¢.v.] and his family, including the 
Imams, shared the same light. It is claimed that while 
being passed on through the ancestors, the light was 
split in two, so that both Muhammad and ‘Ali 
received equal shares of it (Rubin, art. cit., 83-98). 
There are also Sunni counter-versions in which the 
first four caliphs are given a share in the Muham- 
madan light (Rubin, art. cit., 112 ff.). 

There is also another kind of divine pre-existent 
light which is referred to as Nur Allah. It is said to have 
reached Muhammad and the Shi‘i Imams through the 
previous prophets (not the ancestors). It is being 
passed on at the end of each person’s life, as part of 
his hereditary authority (wastyya) (see Rubin, Prophets 
and progenitors in the early Shi‘a tradition, in JSAI, i 
[1979], 41 ff.). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
x (U. Rustin) 

NUR SATGUR (meaning ‘‘true teacher’), a per- 
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son whose name is generally associated with the 
beginnings of the Nizari [see nizARtyya] or Satpanth 
(i.e. the true path) Isma‘ilism in India but who 
remains more as an enigmatic and a symbolic 
figure around whom the Nizari tradition has woven 
a colourful tapestry of legends representing the 
emergence of its da‘wa in the Indian subcontinent. As 
far as the historical sources are concerned, we are on 
very tenuous ground because of scanty material. Most 
of our information is therefore derived from the 
Nizari sources which tend to be hagiographic. The 
major source of his biography is the community’s 
indigenous religious literature known as gindns 
(derived from Sanskrit jadna, meaning ‘‘con- 
templative or meditative knowledge’). The ginans are 
poetical compositions in Indian vernaculars, such as 
Sindhi, Pandjabi, Multani, Gudjarati and Hindi, are 
polyglot in nature, and are ascribed to various pirs 
[g.v.] who were active in preaching and propagating 
the da‘wa. They resemble didactic and mystical poetry 
and are often anachronistic and legendary in nature. 
Moreover, as this literature was preserved orally in 
the beginning before it was committed to writing in 
Khodjki (or Khddja Sindhi) script, and printed 
during the second half of the 19th century in 
Gudjarati without any critical apparatus, it poses a 
different set of problems concerning its antiquity, 
authenticity, transmission, and interpolation. Based 
on some gindns ascribed to Nir Satgur, he probably 
came from Persia to Patan (in Gudjarat), where he 
allegedly succeeded in converting the then reigning 
RAadjput king Siddharadja Djayasirnha (1094-1143), 
the same king who is also reported to have been con- 
verted by the Musta‘li-Tayyibi [g.v.] da‘wa. The 
second narrative in those gindns traces Nur Satgur’s 
activities in another region, Dharandagari, after his 
exploits in Patan, where he allegedly succeeded not 
only in converting the king but also in marrying the 
latter’s daughter. (For details, see Azim Nanji, The 
Nizari Ismd‘ilt tradition in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 
Delmar, N.Y. 1978, 50-3, where the Nizari tradition 
about the commencement of the Nizari da‘wa is 
analysed.) The existence of a shrine located in Nav- 
sari, near Strat, ascribed to him, and the chronogram 
on his tombstone giving the date of his death as 
487/1094, are of very little help in locating him 
historically, as the shrine was actually constructed 
towards the end of the 18th century (Nanjji, op. cit., 
60). 

Bibliography: For a full description of older 
sources and works ascribed to him, see I. 
Poonawala, Biobibliography of Ismaili literature, 
Malibu, Cal. 1977, 298; F. Daftary, The Isma‘ilis: 
their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 415, 478. 

(I. Poonawata) 

NUR aL-DIN, ‘App at-Kapir, Algerian scholar 
and teacher, born at Biskra ca. 1892 and died in 
Algiers on 12 April 1987. 

Of modest origins, he attended the primary school 
in his home town and at 15 entered the Algiers meder- 
sa. Under the guidance of eminent teachers, in par- 
ticular, ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Madjdjawi, ‘Abd al-Halim 
Ben Smaya, Muhammad al-Sa‘id Ibn Zakri and 
Muhammad Ben Cheneb, he followed classical 
studies in Arabic and French and obtained the 
Diploma of Higher Studies. He completed his educa- 
tion by helping with the courses of well-known ‘ulama? 
such as ‘Ali Ahmad b. al-Hadjdj Misa, Muhammad 
b. Mustafa b. al-Khudja and Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Hafnawi which they gave in the mosques of the 
capital. For several years, he functioned as adel (‘adl, 
professional witness in the law courts) at Cherchell, 





but soon left this in order to devote himself in the 
future to teaching. He was appointed mudarris at 
Blida, then at Tlemcen and then, in 1945, at Algiers, 
in the al-Tha‘alibiyya madrasa, which became a 
Franco-Muslim lycée in 1951. Meanwhile, Nur al- 
Din acted as répétiteur in Arabic at the Faculty of Let- 
ters in the University and chargé de cours at the Institute 
of Higher Islamic Studies. He had connections with 
the French Arabists, amongst others H. Pérés, M. 
Canard, J. Cantineau and H. Jahier of the Faculty of 
Medicine, and in collaboration with this last pub- 
lished five works concerned with medicine and the 
physicians of the Muslim West (see below). 

In the course of his long teaching career, Nur al- 
Din endeavoured above all to inculcate in his pupils 
the constitutive elements of the Arabic language and 
to bring to life the Arab-Istamic cultural heritage. 
This double task inspired his preferences and guided 
the choices which he made. On one hand, he put 
together a dozen manuals for lycée and medersa 
classes: précis of Arabic grammar, collections of 
classical and modern texts, with a lexicographical and 
grammatical commentary, followed by exercises, in 
which he strove to set forth the subject-matter in an 
easily comprehensible form. Having realised that cer- 
tain ideas did not come easily to young minds, he tried 
to express them by concrete examples. Moreover, he 
thought that his pupils would more quickly grasp the 
syntactic relationships of words and would understand 
their functions better if he presented to them 
schematically certain examples, so that the arrange- 
ment of the different elements of the phrase might 
become clearer and more eloquent. All his educa- 
tional works show great pedagogic care. 

On the other hand, Nir al-Din edited, translated 
into French and commented upon, in collaboration 
with Jahier, famous works of Ibn Rushd and Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a, wishing thereby to throw into relief that 
place which scientific texts, at the side of 
philosophical, religious and hagiographic ones, oc- 
cupied in the Arabic literature of the Muslim West. 

Of his historical works, one should mention his 
critical edition of Ghazawat ‘Urid; wa-Khayr al-Din, of 
a history of the town of Constantine by Hadjdj Ahmad 
Ibn al-Mubarak and, above all, his Safahat fi ta°rikh 
madinat al-Djaza*ir, which is characterised by the 
solidity of its documentation, the clarity of its exposi- 
tion and its easy style. 

The essential quality of his publications shows that 
Nar al-Din was a significant example of an Algerian 
‘alim, with an Arabic and French education, who took 
up modern pedagogical methods and research tech- 
niques based on bibliography, the study of sources 
and manuscripts. With an absence of dogmatism and 
in a spirit of liberal-minded curiosity, he led a 
studious life devoted to learning. However, his pub- 
lished work is less important than the real value of the 
effects produced by his teaching, and it was in effect 
by his practical example that his influence was 
deepest. As a good teacher, well-informed, devoted 
and with a rare modesty, he brought much and in- 
spired much not merely to his numerous pupils but 
also to his colleagues. 

The chronological list of his writings is as follows: 

A. Full-size works (all publ. Algiers unless 
otherwise stated) 

1. Muntakhab al-hikayat al-mithliyya, 1346/1927. 2. K. 
Ghazawat ‘Uridj; wa-Khayr al-Din, chronique arabe du 
XVie s., 1934. 3. al-Kira*at al-tfrikiyya al-mashriha, 
1366/1937; 4. Lamiyyat al-afal, 1358/1940; 5. al-Kawl 
al-ma*thur min kalam_al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Madjdhib, n.d. 6. al-Adjurriimiyya ‘ald tarik al-swal wa 
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‘l-diawdb, grammatical analysis with exercises. 
1365/1946. 7. al-Mutdla‘a al-‘arabiyya al-“asriyya, 
1366/1947. 8. al-Risala al-sarfiyya bi ’l-shakl al-tamm, 
n.d. 9. Ta°rikh madinat Kusantina li ’l-Hadidj Ahmad Ibn 
al-Mubarak, 1952. 10. ‘Arid b. Said al-Katib al-Kurfubi, 
Le livre de la génération du foetus et le traitément des femmes 
enceintes et des nouveaux-nés, tr. et annoté par H. Jahier et A. 
Noureddine, 1956. 11. Avicenne, Poéme de la Médecine, texte 
arabe publié, traduit et annoté, accompagné d’une traduction 
latine du XIIIe siécle, par HJ. et A.N., Paris 1956. 12. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, K. ‘Uyiin al-anba? bi-tabakat al- 
atibba? (chap. XIII: médecins de l’Occident musulman), 
publié, traduit et annoté par HJ. et A.N., 1377/1958. 13. 
Ibid., chap. IV, V, e VI: Hippocrate et les hippocratiques, 
Gallen et ses successeurs, les médecins alexandrins, publié, tra- 
duit et annoté par HJ. et A.N., 1958. 14. K. I‘rab al- 
djumal, 1377/1958. 15. Ibn ‘Abd al-Djabbar al- 
Fadjidji, Rawdat al-sulwan (Le Jardin de Consolation), 
publié, traduit et annoté par HJ. et A.N., 1378/1959. 16. 
Anthologie de textes poétiques attribués @ Avicenne, publté avec 
traduction francaise et notes par HJ. et A.N., 1960. 17. al- 
Insha? al-‘arabi, 1960. 18. Asds al-Sarabiyya li-ta‘lim al- 
huriff al-hidjatyya, 1960. 19. al-Muntakhab min ash“ar al- 
“Arab, 1961. 20. K. al-Wasila li-‘ilm al-‘arabiyya, n.d. 
21. Pages de la médecine arabe, avec préface et commentaire; 
gérontologie arabe au Moyen Age, n.d. 22. Safahat fi ta>rikh 
madinat al-Djaza@ir, Constantine 1385/1965. 23. 
Mukhtasar fi ’l-“ibadat, trad. frangaise, n.d. 24. Diction- 
naire frangais-arabe de Ben Sedira, revu et augmenté par 
N.A., n.d. 

B. Articles 
1. Un épisode de l’histoire de l’ancient Alger, in Mélanges 
E.F. Gautier, 1937. 2. Un philanthrope maure du XIXe sié- 
cle, El Hadj Abderrahmane El-Kinai. Essai d’une biographie 
critique et commentaire, in Feuillets d’El-Djezair, no. 2 
(Algiers, Sept. 1942), 57-63. 3. Rapprochement littéraire, 
in BEA, no. 21 (Algiers, Jan.-Feb. 1945), 7-8. 4. Ibn. 
Khallikan, notice biographique sur Avicenne extraite des 
Wafayat al-a‘yan, texte arabe présenté et traduit par N.A. et 
H. Pérés, in ibid., no. 52 (March-April 1951), 36-43. 
5. Nubdha min safahat fi ta°rikh madinat al-Djaza*ir..., in 
Magqalla Kulltyyat al-Adab, no. 1 (Algiers 1964), 3-32. 

Bibliography: H. Pérés, Critique de manuels 
d’arabe classique. I. Manuel de Noureddine, in BEA, no. 

39 (Sept.-Oct. 1948), 171-7; A. Merad, Compte- 

rendu de la publication du poéme Rawdat al-sulwan, 

in RAfr., ciii/3-4 (1959), 409-10. 

. : _ (R. BENCHENEB) 

NUR at-DIN ARSLAN SHAH Apu ’t-Hariti . 
Mas‘ip B. Mawopwp Bs. Zanci, called al-Malik al- 
‘Adil, sixth ruler in Mawsgil of the Zangid line of 
Atabegs, reigned 589-607/1193-1211. 

On the death of his father ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘ud [¢.v.], 
Nar al-Din succeeded him, but for many years was 
under the tutelage of the commander of the citadel of 
Mawsil, the eunuch Mudjahid al-Din Kaymaz al- 
Zayni, till the latter’s death in 595/1198-9. Nur al- 
Din’s early external policy aimed at securing control 
of Nisibin [q.v.] from his kinsman, the Zangi lord of 
Sindjar ‘Imad al-Din Zangi and the latter’s son Kutb 
al-Din Muhammad (594/1109), but was frustrated by 
the intervention in Diyar Bakr, leading to a siege of 
Mardin [g.v.], by the Ayytibids al-Malik al-‘Adil and 
al-Malik al-Kamil [g.vv.]. Nir al-Din was victorious 
there in 595/1199 and drove al-Malik al-Kamil back 
to Damascus, but had himself to return to Mawsil 
through illness. Kutb al-Din Muhammad retained his 
formal allegiance to al-Malik al-‘Adil (600/1203-4), 
and Nar al-Din’s capture of and attempt to hold Tell 
A‘far failed in the next year. 

The pattern of alliances then changed, with a mar- 
riage union between Nar al-Din’s daughter and al- 


Malik al-‘Adil’s son, when the Zangids of Mawsil and 
the Ayyubids for a while united Kutb al-Din, but this 
alignment changed with the intervention of the lord of 
Irbil, Muzaffar al-Din Gékbiri, and the formation of 
an alliance against al-Malik al-‘Adil which now in- 
cluded the Saldjak sultan of Rim Kay Khusraw I 
[g.v.]. Nevertheless, in the end Kutb al-Din retained 
possession of Sindjar until 616/1219, but Nar al-Din 
himself died in Radjab 607/January 1211, to be suc- 
ceeded in Mawsil by his son ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘id al- 
Malik al-Kahir. 

Nar al-Din left behind a reputation in Mawsil as a 
benefactor to the town, building inter alia a madrasa 
there for the Shafi‘is when he himself passed from the 
Hanafi madhhab to that of the Shafiis. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 

xii; idem, Atabegs, in RHC, Historiens orientaux, i, 71, 

74, 82, 86, ii/2, 5, 346-62; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 

‘Abbas, i, 193-4, tr. de Slane, i, 174-5. 2. Studies. 

H.M. Gottschalk, al-Malik al-Kamil von Agypten und 

seine Zett, Wiesbaden 1958, 41-3; R.S. Humphreys, 

From Saladin to the Mongols, the Ayyiibids of Damascus 

1193-1260, Albany 1977, 91, 114, 120, 128-21. See 

also Zambauer, Manuel, 226; El! art. s.v. (K.V. 

Zetterstéen), of which the above article is a résumé. 

2 7 = (C.E. Boswortn) 

NUR at-DIN MAHMUD .B. ZANKI, Zankid or 
Zangid sultan and successor to Zanki (d. 565/1174), 
who was murdered during the siege of Kal‘at Dja‘bar 
[g.v.] in Rabi‘ I 541/September 1146. The succession 
posed a series of problems since there were four heirs: 

Sayf al-Din Ghazi, the eldest, represented his father 
at Mawsil [g.v.], the second son, Nir al-Din 
Mahmid, had accompanied his father in the majority 
of his military operations, the third, Nusrat al-Din 
Amir-Amiran, was to be governor of Harran [g..], 
the fourth son, Kutb al-Din Mawdid [g.v.] was to 
succeed his eldest brother at Mawsil. There was also 
a daughter who was to marry the amir Nasir al-Din 
al-Sari. 

After the death of his father, Nur al-Din made his 
way to Aleppo [see HaLaB}, following the advice of 
Shirkth, a Kurdish amir and friend of the former 
sultan. Sawar, the governor of the town, recognised 
Zankid sovereignty. Hamat [q.v.], of which the titular 
amir was Salah al-Din al-Yaghisiy4ni, also rallied to 
his cause. At Mawsil, the situation was more com- 
plicated, but the pro-Zankid amirs succeeded in bring- 
ing Sayf al-Din Ghazi from Kurdistan and obtained 
from the sultan his appointment as ruler of Mawsil. 

Raymond of Poitiers, prince of Antioch, did not 
hear the news of the assassination of Zanki until seven 
days after the establishment of Nir al-Din at Aleppo. 
He dispatched two forces, one against Aleppo and the 
other against Hamat, whereupon the Muslims com- 
pelled their opponents to withdraw to Antioch [see an- 
TAKIYa]. Edessa, eastern bastion of Frankish expan- 
sion for the previous half-century (1098-1144 [see 
AL-RUHA]), came again under Muslim control, but 
Armenian elements who constituted the majority of 
the population there succeeded in neutralising the ef- 
fectiveness of the local Muslim garrison and called 
upon the aid of Joscelin, who was the son of an Arme- 
nian mother. After six days of forced marches from 
Aleppo, Nar al-Din was the first to arrive with siege 
machinery. The vigour of his operations induced the 
Armenians to evacuate the town. Joscelin found 
refuge at Sumaysdt on the right bank of the 
Euphrates. Edessa was then incorporated into the do- 
main of Nar al-Din. Relations between the latter and 
Sayf al-Din Ghazi became strained until, on the occa- 
sion of his brother’s investiture, Nir al-Din addressed 
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to him, from Aleppo, an official act of homage, 
recognising the primacy of his elder brother. He ob- 
tained guarantees for his eastern frontier where Har- 
ran took the place of Edessa and was charged with the 
responsibility of conducting the djthad [g.v.] against 
the enemy from the West. 

Reviving the policy of his father, Nir al-Din decid- 
ed to take possession of Damascus {see DIMASHK] and 
to incorporate it into a Syrian federation, for political 
reasons in view of the presence of the Frankish 
kingdom of Jerusalem to the south, and for economic 
reasons since, being deprived of the Djazira [g.v.], 
Syria needed the Bika‘ and also the Hawran [g.vv.] to 
gain adequate supplies of cereals. In spring of 541/ 
May 1147, Nur al-Din and Mu‘in al-Din Unur 
together confronted the Franks in the Hawran, where 
Altintash, governor of Salkhad and of Bosra [g.vv.] 
was seeking to make himself independent of 
Damascus with the aid of the Franks of Jerusalem, but 
the latter were forced to withdraw. 

For the Latin states, the objective was to remove 
Nar al-Din, but the absence of political direction 
among the Crusaders spared the latter a campaign 
which could have caused him serious problems. On 24 
July 1148, following a series of debates in the Assizes 
of Jerusalem, the decision was taken to attack 
Damascus. In July, the Franks mustered at Tiberias 
and arrived before Damascus on the 24th. Mu‘in al- 
Din sent urgent appeals for help to Mawsil and Alep- 
po and exploited the Zankid threat to repel the 
Franks, who raised the siege on 28 July. 

The year 1149 was a time of considerable activity. 
Nir al-Din was determined to counter the attacks of 
Raymond of Antioch. He decided, after receiving 
reinforcements from Damascus, to attack the region 
of Afamiya [g.v.], then occupied by the Franks. He 
also laid siege to Inab which commanded the valley of 
the Ghab [g.v.]. On 20 Safar 544/29 June 1149, 
having defeated the Latins at a place known as ‘Ard 
al-Hatim, Nur al-Din occupied the land between the 
Rudj and the Orontes [see at-‘asi]. He took Afamiya 
and Kal‘at al-Mudik, and then Harim [9.v.], where 
he installed a Muslim garrison and then resumed the 
siege of Antioch, where the antagonists concluded a 
truce. 

On 23 Rabi‘ II 544/28 August 1149, on the death 
of Mu‘in al-Din Unur, there was tension in 
Damascus, where Mudjir al-Din Aybak took control 
of the government. Seeking to intervene, Nur al-Din 
found a pretext in the campaign currently being con- 
ducted by the Franks in the Hawran. He appealed for 
the participation of a Damascene contingent in his 
support but, on the basis of previous agreements the 
Damascenes called upon the Franks of Jerusalem for 
help in resisting Nur al-Din. Advancing with un- 
diminished speed, the latter crossed the Bika‘, travers- 
ed the Anti-Lebanon and deployed his army some ten 
km to the south-west of Damascus at a place known 
as Manazil al-‘Asakir, on 26 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 544/25 
April 1150. From his encampment, Nir al-Din sent a 
declaration to the Damascenes, informing them that 
he had come to protect them from their supposed 
allies, the Franks. Since his supporters were still too 
few in number to control the city, Nur al-Din decided 
to return to Aleppo, where his presence was necessary 
following the capture of Joscelin of Edessa by Tur- 
comans in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 544/April 1150 and his in- 
carceration in the citadel of Aleppo. This event gave 
rise to various repercussions: in the month of Muhar- 
ram 545, the Saldjuk ruler of Rim, Mas‘id b. 
Muhammad, set out to blockade Tell Bashir and in- 
vited Nir al-Din to join him. The latter accepted, not 


wishing to allow his rival to be the sole beneficiary of 
the situation. While Mas‘ad succceeded in taking all 
the places situated in the valleys to the west of the 
Euphrates, Nir al-Din attacked the region of upper 
‘Afrin [g.v.] in order to take control of the communi- 
cations routes linking Antioch with the north. In 
autumn 545/1150 he occupied the region downstream 
of al-Bira [g.v.] on the right bank of the Euphrates. 
The frontier of the Dar al-Islam was thus transferred 
from the Euphrates to the Orontes. 

At the end of 545/spring 1151 the problem arose of 
the renewal of the treaty concluded between 
Damascus and Jerusalem. It was then that Nir al-Din 
established his base to the south of Damascus and 
issued an appeal to the population but, failing to pre- 
vent contacts between the Damascenes and the troops 
of Baldwin III, he withdrew to the valley of the 
Barada [g.v.]. The Franks entered the city and, before 
returning to Jerusalem, claimed a portion of the in- 
demnity promised in July 1151. After their departure, 
Nur al-Din renewed the siege of Damascus and 
engaged in negotiations: Damascus agreed to 
recognise his sovereignty, to mention him in the kAut- 
ba [g.v.] and to strike coinage in his name, but in fact 
the city retained its independence. 

In April-May 1152 the Zankid prince sent troops to 
the coast, taking Tartis, a port situated between al- 
Ladhikiyya [q.v.] and Tarabulus al-Sham, thus sever- 
ing communications between the County of Tripoli 
and the principality of Antioch. 

Mudjir al-Din preferred the Frankish protectorate 
to the Zankid ascendancy. To win over the population 
of Damascus to the cause of Nar al-Din, his agents 
engaged in subtle propaganda, while he himself 
resorted to more persuasive tactics: he intercepted the 
food supplies arriving from the south. Prices rose and 
famine threatened. While the city starved, Nir al-Din 
had dealings with the heads of the akdath [q.v.] and 


- with the zu“‘ar who were recruited among the porters 


and lower echelons of the souks. Mudjir al-Din ap- 
pealed to the Franks, but before they had time to in- 
tervene, Nir al-Din launched his operation. When his 
troops entered the town, the middle classes barricaded 
their homes against them and the mob went on the 
rampage, but within a few hours Nur al-Din restored 
order, distributed provisions and undertook to respect 
private property. The population was reassured. 
Mudjir al-Din, isolated in the citadel, accepted Hims 
{g.v.] in return for his capitulation. On the day of his 
departure, Nur al-Din called a meeting, the par- 
ticipants including the ra*is Radi al-Din al-Tamimi 
and Nadjm al-Din Ayyub, the ka¢is and the fukaha?, as 
well as leading citizens and merchants. He repeated 
his conciliatory assurances and announced the aboli- 
tion of taxes levied on the markets. The arrival of Nir 
al-Din in Damascus marked the beginning of a new 
era for all the victims of previous régimes; thus the 
amir Usama b. Munkidh, who had left the city ten 
years earlier, returned at the start of Rabi II 
549/June 1154. 

In eight years, Nur al-Din was to achieve, by 
gradual stages, his objective of a united Syria. He 
began by consolidating his position at Aleppo; as a 
means of suppressing the Shi‘is, he revived with in- 
creased vigour the measures which Zanki had in- 
augurated: the imposition of Sunni Islam was to be 
one of the major objectives of his policy. Having 
relocated his eastern frontier on the Balikh, he was 
assured of the neutrality of his elder brother. He also 
participated in the dismemberment of the County of 
Edessa, as a result of which he had, in the north, a 
common frontier with his father-in-law Mas‘id, 
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Saldjik sultan of Rim. Whereas the power of Zanki 
had extended, from east to west, from Mawsil to Alep- 
po, that of Nar al-Din extended, in 549/1154, on a 
north-south axis from ‘Azaz [q.v.] and al-Ruha to 
Bosra and Salkhad, guaranteeing the food-supplies of 
the Muslim towns. 

The following year, Nir al-Din demanded the sub- 
mission of the emir Dahhak al-Bika‘T, since the region 
of Ba‘labakk [g.v.] was dependent on the province of 
Damascus. When his demand was refused, he did not 
hesitate to send a detachment to rid himself of the 
rebel, who capitulated on 7 Rabi II/9 June 1155. 
This problem being settled, the treaty with Jerusalem 
renewed and another concluded with Antioch, Nar al- 
Din was free to intervene in the struggle which had 
broken out between Saldjiks and Danishmendids 
(q.v.] regarding the inheritance of his father-in-law 
who had recently died. He responded to the appeal of 
his brother-in-law Yaghi-basan, amir of Siwas, and 
took possession of the Saldjak localities on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, including al-Bira. 

In the spring of 551/1156, weary of the skirmishes 
provoked by Renaud de Chatillon, the amir Madjd al- 
Din, representative of Nar al-Din in northern Syria, 
launched an attack in the direction of Harim. In- 
formed of the depredations committed by the Franks, 
Nir al-Din left Damascus with a strong contingent to 
support the army of the north. Learning of his arrival, 
Renaud de Chatillon offered peace negotiations. An 
agreement was reached by which the treaty with An- 
tioch was restored: Harim remained in the hands of 
the Franks but produce and revenues were shared be- 
tween the two states. Nur al-Din returned to 
Damascus in Ramadan 551/November 1156 and 
renewed the treaty with Jerusalem, but at the end of 
Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 551/early February 1157 the Franks 
violated it. Baldwin III, pre-occupied by heavy debts 
and anticipating easy booty, launched an attack 
against the fertile region of the Djawlan [q.v.] where, 
under the terms of the treaty, Turcomans pastured a 
considerable number of horses and cattle; the 
Frankish cavalry seized these herds and took the 
herdsmen prisoner. This raid gave Nur al-Din, who 
was eager to take possession of Baniyas {q.v.], an ex- 
cellent pretext for intervention. In Safar 552/early 
April 1157 he succeeded in persuading the 
Damascenes and the peasants of the Ghata [q.v.] to 
contribute towards the cost of equipping his army 
with siege engines. Having reinforced the garrison of 
Ba‘labakk to guard against possible intervention from 
the north, Nur al-Din sent an army commanded by 
his brother Nusrat al-Din in the direction of Baniyas, 
where Frankish reinforcements were reported to have 
arrived. On 13 Rabi* I/26 April 1157 the troops of 
Damascus inflicted a heavy defeat on the Franks and, 
although he succeeded in breaching the walls of 
Baniyas, Nur al-Din learned of the advance of 
Baldwin, marching to the rescue of the besieged town, 
and taken by surprise, he gave the order to withdraw. 
Baldwin, believing that the troops of Damascus would 
not return, entrusted the task of restoring the town’s 
defences to his infantry, and set out with his cavalry 
towards Galilee. Nur al-Din set up an ambush near 
Djisr Banat Ya‘kub [¢.v.] on the Jordan, and when 
the Franks halted on the shore of Lake Tiberias he 
surrounded them and took them prisoner. This suc- 
cess had the effect of uniting all the Frankish factions 
against him. 

Learning that the Crusaders had established their 
head-quarters in the Bukay‘a [g.v.], not far from Hisn 
al-Akrad (¢.v.], with the intention of attacking in the 
direction of the Middle Orontes, Nur al-Din left 


Damascus in Radjab 552/August 1157 in order to 
repair the defences of fortresses damaged by the earth- 
quakes of the previous month. Arriving at Sarmin, he 
spent some time there. Shortly after the beginning of 
Ramadan 552/October 1157, he fell ill there and sum- 
moned Nusrat al-Din, Shirkth and his senior officers. 
Aware of the gravity of his condition, he gave instruc- 
tions to be followed in the event of his death: he 
nominated Nusrat al-Din as his successor, to be resi- 
dent at Aleppo; Nadjm al-Din Ayyib was to remain 
military governor of Damascus and Shirkuh was to be 
his representative there. In spite of intensive treat- 
ment, his condition worsened. The prince was 
transferred to Aleppo where he was lodged in the 
citadel. His health improving, he resumed the control 
of affairs and sent troops to occupy Shayzar. 
Henceforward the entire course of the Orontes was 
under the control of the Zankid power. Finally 
restored to health, Nur al-Din returned to Damascus 
on 6 Rabi* I 533/7 April 1158 and immediately set 
about mustering an army with the object of taking 
revenge for recent French raids against the Hawran 
and Darayya in the Ghuta. The army left Damascus 
on 9 Rabi II 533/11 May 1158 with heavy equipment 
for laying siege to Habis Djaldak, a cave fortified by 
the Crusaders which controlled Djawlan to the east 
and Lake Tiberias to the north-east. Learning that 
reinforcements were advancing, Nur al-Din raised the 
siege and the two armies met near the Jordan on 14 
Djumada II/13 July. When some of the Muslim con- 
tingents were forced to give ground, Nir al-Din 
ordered a strategic withdrawal; the Franks, fearing a 
trick on the part of the Damascenes, declined to pur- 
sue them. 

In Dhu ’|-Hidjdja 553/December 1158-January 
1159, Nur al-Din once again fell ill in Damascus. 
Learning that Manuel was approaching from Cilicia, 
he urged the governors of the Syrian border regions to 
be vigilant. As his condition deteriorated, the prince 
summoned his senior amirs to Damascus and warned 
his entourage against any sinister intentions towards 
him on the part of his brother Nusrat al-Din. To avoid 
any misunderstanding, he appointed as his successor 
his brother Kutb al-Din Mawdtd, ruler of Mawsil. 

At the beginning of 554/1159 Nur al-Din was 
threatened by a proposed Franco-Byzantine coalition. 
He issued to his amirs a summons to the Holy War, 
had an advanced bastion constructed at Aleppo and 
ordered the abandonment of certain sites which would 
be difficult to defend such as Kirus. Learning that the 
Franks and the Basileus were intending to march 
against Aleppo, the prince set out to meet them. The 
latter had reached the ford of Balaneus on the ‘Afrin, 
whilst other elements were advancing from ‘Imm to 
the west of Aleppo. There then began a long series of 
negotiations which concluded, in Safar 554/end of 
May 1159, with an agreement between Manuel and 
Nar al-Din. An important element of this agreement 
was the latter’s promise of support against Kilidj 
Arslan II, the enemy of Byzantium. Manuel sought to 
conduct in northern Syria a policy of checks and 
balances, and it was fear of a Byzantine intervention 
which for many years prevented Nar al-Din ex- 
ploiting to the full his successes against the Franks. He 
entrusted Harran [g.v.] to the tsfahsalar amir Zayn al- 
Din ‘Ali Kidik, ruler of Irbil {q.v.]. From Harran he 
descended towards the Euphrates and set about 
wresting control of al-Rakka from the sons of the amir 
diandar, who had recently died. Worried by the ambi- 
tions of Kilidj Arslan II, Nar al-Din launched a cam- 
paign to coincide with a Byzantine expedition con- 
ducted against Eskishehir [g. v.]. Taking advantage of 
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the troubles of Kilidj Arslan UH, he occupied the 
former dependencies of the County of Edessa of which 
the Saldjaks had taken possession, and set out from 
Aleppo towards the north by way of Tell Bashir [¢.v. }. 
He reached ‘Ayntab [g.v.] then took successively 
Ra‘ban and Kaysun, occupied Bahasna then Mar‘ash 
(9.».]. 

tC 1160, Kilidj Arslan II succeeded in obtaining 
from his brother-in-law Nur al-Din a cessation of 
hostilities since, as the Byzantine menace grew more 
serious, he needed all his troops. Ultimately, the 
Saldjik sultan signed a peace agreement with 
Manuel. 

After two years of respite, Baldwin III, knowing 
Nar al-Din to be occupied in campaigning in the 
north, attacked territory dependent on Damascus, 
sending his troops towards the Hawran. Nadjm al- 
Din Ayyib negotiated the withdrawal of the Franks 
and obtained a truce of three months. As Nar al-Din 
had not returned by the expiry of this respite, the 
Franks once again invaded the province of Damascus. 
Nir al-Din returned to Damascus and, in the autumn 
of 555/1161, opened negotiations which concluded 
with a two-year treaty with Jerusalem. He was able to 
return to Aleppo, and from there he followed the 
course of events unfolding around the succession to 
the Saldjak sultan in Hamadhan {q.v.}, a crisis which 
was keeping the troops of Kutb al-Din Mawdid far 
from Syria. 

The situation of Antioch having been settled in the 
interests of Manuel, the treaty with Baldwin being still 
valid and the army of Mawsil at his disposal, Nur al- 
Din had no fear of imminent interference with his do- 
mains, and he seized the opportunity to perform the 
hadidj [g.v.] in 556/1161. He set out from Aleppo with 
Shirkuh, passed through Damascus and took the darb 
al-hadjdj in order to reach the Holy Cities of the Hidjaz 
where he showed considerable generosity to the local 
inhabitants, particularly in the improvement of wells. 
At Medina he restored the defences of the town and 
arranged for the construction of a second perimeter 
wall complete with towers, to guarantee the protection 
of the population against raids by Bedouin 
marauders. On his return from the Pilgrimage in 
Safar 557/February 1162, informed of Frankish plans 
to intervene in Egypt, Nur al-Din decided to engage 
in diversionary operations in the north in the hope of 
restraining the campaign of the king of Jerusalem 
against Fatimid Egypt. At the end of 557/1162, 
Baldwin ITI fell seriously ill in Tripoli, and Nur al-Din 
took advantage of the situation to muster an army at 
Aleppo and once again lay siege to Harim. When the 
Franks arrived to within a short distance of this site, 
Nar al-Din challenged them to a pitched battle, but 
the heavy rains of November cut the engagement 
short. Ndr al-Din decided to raise the siege, and 
Harim remained in the hands of the Crusaders. 

In Rabi‘ I 558/February 1163, a new phase in the 
reign of Nar al-Din began with the accession of 
Amaury. Henceforward, the Franks turned their at- 
tention towards Egypt, and Nir al-Din could not af- 
ford to be absent from this new theatre of operations, 
as each of the local powers sought to establish 
sovereignty in Cairo. Aware of the progressive 
disintegration of Fatimid authority, the king of 
Jerusalem began to take an interest in Egypt, where 
the amirs were in revolt against Tala?i‘, a vizier of 
Armenian origin, converted to Twelver Shi‘i Islam. 
He had tried, on numerous occasions, to establish 
relations with Ndr al-Din, but he was the victim of 
two assassination attempts in 556/1161, the second, 
18 Ramadan/10 September, proving successful. 


Egypt then collapsed into chaos, at a time when the 
Latin states of the Orient seemed to have regained 
their equilibrium in opposition to Nir al-Din. 

In the spring of 558/1163, intending to attack the 
County of Tripoli, Nir al-Din set out with his army 
and encamped on the plain of al-Bukay‘a at the foot 
of Hisn al-Akrad. Failing to take account of the fact 
that the Franks had recently gained reinforcements by 
sea, he was taken by surprise one day in May during 
the time of siesta. The Muslims were routed by the 
Frankish cavalry and Nir al-Din, obliged to take 
flight for the sake of his own safety, did not halt until 
he reached the Lake of Qadesh (Buhayrat Kadish). A 
Romanesque fresco, dating from 1170, com- 
memorates this battle in the Templars’ chapel at 
Cressac in Charente. This defeat had a profound ef- 
fect on the personality and the policies of Nur al-Din 
since, after two successive defeats, he needed to 
restore confidence to the army and to the population. 
Henceforward, he was to embrace a life-style imbued 
with piety and religious observance, a development 
which earned him the respect of the religious classes 
and of the public but which was accepted only with 
some reservations by the amirs. It was then that he 
decided to allocate tkfa‘s to the orphans of combatants. 
Members of the religious classes, Sulama?, Safis and 
Kur’an readers received subsidies levied on the public 
treasury (bayt al-mal (q.v.]) but not on the spoils of war 
(fay? [g.v.]). Numerous inscriptions subsequent to 
5360/1165 feature two new composite titles in their pro- 
tocol: Nasir al-hakk bi ’l-barahin, ‘‘Defender of the 
Truth by means of proofs’? and Munsif al-mazlumin 
min al-zalimin, ‘‘the Protector of the Oppressed against 
the Oppressors’’, titles expressing a part of the 
political programme of Nar al-Din, that by which he 
sought to rally public support, presenting himself as 
the champion of the disadvantaged. 

The course of events in Egypt was to pose an 
awkward problem for Nur al-Din. In Rabi‘ I 
559/January-February 1164, the vizier Shawar, 
driven from Cairo by the revolt unleashed by the amir 
Dirgham |q.v.] in Ramadan 558/August 1163, arriv- 
ed at his court, imploring his aid. He reminded him 
that the deployment of Syrian units in Egypt would 
allow the creation of two fronts and the encirclement 
of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Shawar offered 
Nir al-Din a third of the revenues of Egypt in ex- 
change for his aid and the financing of the costs of the 
expedition. Furthermore, he promised to cede him 
part of the north-eastern province of the Delta and 
undertook to recognise his sovereignty. In Djumada I 
559/April 1164, impelled by public opinion, Nir al- 
Din dispatched an army commanded by Shirkih with 
the objective of restoring Shawar to power in Cairo. 
To protect the advance of this army, he conducted a 
diversionary manoeuvre in the direction of Baniyas, 
which enabled the troops accompanying Shawar to 
reach the Delta of the Nile. Dirgham then issued a 
very urgent appeal to the Franks, offering Amaury a 
treaty of allegiance which, in the event of success on 
the part of the Franks, would have made Egypt a 
vassal of the Frankish kingdom of Jerusalem rather 
than a Syrian colony. Amaury accepted the offer but, 
harassed by the attacks of Nar al-Din and not having 
sufficient troops to fight on two fronts, he was unable 
to send an army to Egypt in time to prevent Shirkih’s 
arrival in the Delta. Having regained his authority in 
Cairo, Shawar reneged on the promises made in 
Damascus, ultimately agreeing to accept the costs of 
the campaign but refusing to pay the promised 
tribute. 

Nir al-Din set out to invest Harim, and the Franks 
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based in the northern Latin states reacted. The con- 
frontation took place in the first ten days of Ramadan 
559/end of July 1154. Nur al-Din had deployed a 
significant quantity of heavy equipment but as the 
Franks advanced accompanied by Byzantine rein- 
forcements, he raised the siege and, to avoid being en- 
circled, he withdrew towards Artah, not far from the 
ford of Balaneus to the east-south-east of the Lake of 
Antioch. Exploiting the tactic of withdrawal and 
counter-attack, al-karr wa ‘l-farr, on 20 Ramadan 
559/11 August 1164 he lured the Franks into a 
ferocious battle, in the course of which he inflicted 
heavy losses on them, a success which he immediately 
exploited, returning to Harim, which capitulated the 
following day. This problem being settled, Nar al-Din 
turned against the kingdom of Jerusalem, a large pro- 
portion of whose troops were then deployed in Egypt. 
He invaded Galilee and set about besieging Baniyas, 
which capitulated in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 559/October 
1164. Nur al-Din installed a garrison there, agreed to 
a treaty with the Franks and insisted on sharing the 
revenues of the district of Tiberias. His policy had 
secured its objective, sc. to prevent the defeat of 
Shirkah. 

In the spring of 561/1165, fearing an intervention 
by Manuel and not wanting to see Amaury prolong 
his stay in Antioch, Nur al-Din agreed to free Bohe- 
mond III for a ransom of 100,000 gold pieces. In 
order to maintain the balance of forces in northern 
Syria to the advantage of Islam, he sought to avoid 
any action liable to provoke the anger of the Basileus. 
The same year, taking advantage of the capture of 
Raymond III of Tripoli, he crossed the Bika‘ and 
regained from the Franks the fortress of Munaytira. 

While the second Egyptian campaign unfolded, 
Ndr al-Din, who had received reinforcements from 
Mawsil, occupied the fortress of Hanin, not far from 
Baniyas, in the Djabal SAmila. 

Although disappointed by his campaign in Egypt, 
Shirkth brought back a considerable sum of money 
from Cairo when he returned to Damascus on 18 Dhu 
*]-Ka‘da 562/5 September 1167. To alleviate his 
disappointment, Nur al-Din awarded him the fiefdom 
of Hims, the wall and defences of which he had recent- 
ly restored, then set out towards the coastal plain, 
where he laid siege to ‘Arka. Having taken possession 
of Halba, the army of Nir al-Din took the fortress of 
al-‘Urayma, thus securing the lines of communication 
between Tartiis and Safitha, but being unable to de- 
fend it he demolished it and returned to Hims for the 
month of Ramadan 562/June-July 1167. After this 
success he fixed on the objective of Bayrit (g.v.], in 
order to have a ‘‘window”’ on the Mediterranean and 
avoid the necessity of paying export dues to the 
Franks, but dissensions within the army prevented the 
realisation of this project. 

In Radjab 563/April-May 1168 Bedouins of the 
tribe of the Band Kalb [g.v.] captured Shihab al-Din 
Malik b. ‘Ali b. Malik, ruler of Kal‘at Dja‘bar, while 
he was hunting to the north of the Euphrates. They 
took their prisoner to Nar al-Din, who purchased him 
and held him in Aleppo. In exchange for Kal‘at 
Dja‘bar, he offered him money and a fief, but the of- 
fer was refused. Finally, it was Madjd al-Din Aba 
Bakr Ibn al-Daya who succeeded, on 20 Muharram 
564/26 October 1168, in persuading Shihab al-Din to 
exchange the place for the important commercial cen- 
tre of Sartidj to the south-west of Edessa as well as the 
salt-flats of al-Djabbil and Buza‘a [g.2v.] in the 
district of Aleppo. Henceforward, he controlled this 
section of the Euphrates and was assured of freedom 
of communication with Mawsil. 


In the middle of the month of Muharram 564/20 
October 1168, the Franks launched an attack in the 
direction of Cairo. While the population resolved to 
resist, Shawar warned the caliph al-‘Adid {¢.v.] that 
the only chance of salvation was to appeal to Nir al- 
Din, since the presence of Sunnis was preferable to a 
Christian protectorate. The Fatimid caliph and 
Shawar promised him a third of the revenues of Egypt 
as well as fiefs for the maintenance of the troops. Nur 
al-Din decided to send a third expedition against the 
Delta, ordered Shirkth to Cairo and entrusted him 
with full powers. When the latter died on 22 Djumada 
11/23 March 1169, his nephew, Salah al-Din, was ap- 
pointed vizier by al-S‘Adid and commander of the 
Syrian forces in Egypt by Nur al-Din. Amaury, con- 
cerned at the latter’s seizure of Egypt, issued appeals 
for help to the whole of Christendom. The Franks 
responded and decided on Damietta (Dimyat [g.v. ]) as 
an objective, but the lack of co-ordination between 
Byzantines and Franks led to the abandonment of the 
siege of this locality. After this retreat, al-“Adid wrote 
to Nur al-Din inviting him to recall to Syria the units 
sent as reinforcements to Egypt, keeping in Egypt on- 
ly the original force commanded by Salah al-Din. The 
Syrian prince seems to have been worried by the at- 
titude and the ambitions of the latter. He instructed 
Nadjm al-Din Ayyab to remind his son that the strug- 
gle against the infidels was the first duty of the 
believers and that the ‘Abbasid khutba must be 
adopted in Cairo. Nadjm al-Din left Damascus on 27 
Radjab 565/16 April 1170. To create a diversion, Nur 
al-Din laid siege to al-Karak. 

Following the great earthquake of 565/1170, Nur 
al-Din left his headquarters at Tell ‘Ashtara to attend 
to the repairs needed for the defences of Hims, 
Hamat, Barin and Aleppo. 

On 1 Muharram 566/14 September 1170, the head 
of the Zankid family crossed the Euphrates opposite 
Kal‘at Dja‘bar and took possession of al-Rakka [¢.2.], 
its governor ceding the place to him in exchange for 
substantial compensation. Having taken control of the 
region of the Khabar [q.v.], hitherto a dependency of 
Mawsil, Nar al-Din laid siege to Sindjar. At the ap- 
proach of the Syrian troops, Fakhr al-Din placed 
himself under the protection of Shams al-Din Ildeniz 
{q.v.]. The latter sent a deputation to Nar al-Din for- 
bidding to take any action against Mawsil, but the 
Zankid, confident of the support of the caliph of 
Baghdad and that of the people of Mawsil, made his 
entrance into the town on 13 Djumada I 566/22 
January 1171 and took up residence in the citadel. He 
suppressed all the mukus and other abuses, and applied 
to the Djazira the régime in force in Syria and in 
Egypt. He confirmed the authority of his nephew Sayf 
al-Din Ghazi over Mawsil and gave him the district of 
Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar [q.v.], while his nephew ‘Imad al- 
Din, son of Mawdad, received Sindjar. Before leaving 
Mawsil to return to Aleppo, he laid the foundations of 
the Great Mosque. Then, after returning to 
Damascus to observe the fast of Ramadan (May-June 
1171), Nur al-Din regained possession of Tell al- 
‘Ashtara, from which point he was able to observe the 
movements of the Franks of Jerusalem and eventually 
to support the operations of Salah al-Din. 

Until the year 567/September 1171-August 1172, 
the relations between Nur al-Din and Salah al-Din re- 
mained those between a chief and his subordinate. 
Thereafter, they soon found themselves in conflict 
over the manner in which the war against the Franks 
was to be waged; this was a conflict between two 
generations and two temperaments, one Turkish, the 
other Kurdish. Nur al-Din, as Sir Hamilton Gibb (in 
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Setton and Baldwin, A History of the Crusades, i, 565) 
has underlined, operated within a political framework 
defined by the system of his times. For him, Syria was 
the principal field of battle against the Crusaders and 
Egypt represented nothing more than a source of ad- 
ditional revenue to cover the costs of the dthad. In that 
year, before attacking the County of Tripoli, he had 
ordered Salah al-Din to gather all available forces in 
Egypt and lead them towards Frankish Palestine, thus 
trapping the Franks in a pincer-movement. The first 
objective was the castle of al-Karak; after ten days of 
siege the garrison offered to surrender to Salah al- 
Din. For him, the elimination of all obstacles between 
Egypt and Syria was not desirable, since hencefor- 
ward he would be at the mercy of Nar al-Din. He 
decided to return to Cairo and sent a letter to his 
sovereign, claiming the pretext of unrest in Cairo 
fomented by the Shi‘is. Nir al-Din did not accept this 
excuse, and announced his intention of going to Egypt 
in person in order to depose Salah al-Din. The latter, 
on the advice of his father, re-affirmed his loyalty to 
Nar al-Din, who relented, and tension abated. 

In Rabi‘ I 568/October-November 1172, when Nar 
al-Din had been resident in Damascus for more than 
three months, the Franks launched an attack against 
the Hawran and advanced as far as Shaykh Miskin. 
The prince of Damascus set out with his troops and 
encamped at Kiswa in the Mardj al-Suffar [¢.v.]; the 
Franks withdrew towards Shallala, where .the 
Damascene army confronted them. Nir al-Din estab- 
lished his camp at Tell al-SAshtara and dispatched 
cavalry units to raid the district of Tiberias. 

Having repelled the Franks, Nir al-Din turned his 
attention to northern Syria, where he was able to 
assist the Armenian Mleh to expel the garrisons of 
Massisa, Adana and Tarsiis [¢.vv.]. He would have 
been glad to obtain the support of the Saldjak prince 
of Konya for operations against Antioch but, follow- 
ing a stern warning from Manuel, Kilidj Arslan II re- 
jected the overtures of Nir al-Din and turned against 
his neighbour, the Danishmendid Dhu ’1-Nin. The 
latter sought refuge with Nir al-Din, who was also 
joined by the ruler of Malatya [g.v.] and the amir of 
al-Madjdal. Nur al-Din promised him his support and 
insisted that Kilidj Arslan restore the property taken 
from the amir of al-Madjdal. When this ultimatum 
was refused, he felt justified in declaring war with a 
Muslim state; it was necessary for the interests of 
Islam since this prince was serving the cause of the in- 
fidels. While Mleh attacked Cilicia [g.v.] Ndr al-Din 
took Ra‘ban, Marzuban, Kaystin and Bahasna, 
places held by the Saldjaks on the right bank of the 
Euphrates. On 20 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 568/3 July 1173 he 
occupied Mar‘ash. Shortly after this, Kilidj Arslan IT 
appealed to him for a truce. Nir al-Din required him 
to free the prisoners taken in the region of Malatya 
and to participate in the Holy War, either sending a 
contingent to join the struggle with the Franks, or 
operating independently against Byzantium. 

To mark his independence vis-a-vis the major 
atabegs, Nir al-Din sent as an envoy to Baghdad his 
trusted adviser Kamal al-Din Abu ’I-Fadl] Muham- 
mad al-Shahraziri to ask the caliph for a document 
conferring upon him all the territories and towns in 
which his authority was recognised. In granting this 
solemn deed of investiture to Nur al-Din, the caliph 
deprived the successors of the Great Saldjaks of any 
authority over the lands situated to the west of the 
Tigris. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Amaury, who 
had returned to Antioch, Nar al-Din put into opera- 
tion a plan of attack against the land of Trans- 


Jordania. His objective remained the same: to take 
possession of al-Karak and Shawbak, where the 
Frankish garrisons cut the route between Egypt and 
Syria, interrupting caravan traffic and hindering the 
Pilgrimage. He also needed to gain the support of the 
nomads, many of whom did not hesitate to serve the 
Franks as auxiliaries or guides. Once again putting 
the good will of Salah al-Din to the test, he instructed 
him to attack al-Karak. The latter obeyed in mid- 
Shawwal 568/May 1173. The siege had been in effect 
for some time when Nir al-Din crossed the southern 
border of Syria in Dhu ‘Il-Hidjdja 568/end of July 
1173. When Salah al-Din learned that the Zankid ar- 
my had reached al-Rakim, two days’ march from al- 
Karak, he ordered his troops to return to Egypt, 
claiming, in a message to Nir al-Din, that his father, 
Nadjm al-Din Ayyib, was gravely ill in Cairo and 
that he feared lest, in the event of his father’s death 
during his own absence, Egypt would slip away from 
the authority of Nur al-Din and would be removed 
from the authority of the Sunna. Nar al-Din, not 
deceived, pretended to understand the reasons for the 
departure of the Ayyabid prince. Through this 
gesture on the part of Salah al-Din, the kingdom of 
Jerusalem gained a reprieve of forty years and Nar al- 
Din was not to see in the al-Aksé Mosque [9.v.] the 
wooden minbar [q.v.] which he had had made in ad- 
vance in Aleppo as an ex-voto offering for the return of 
al-Kuds {q.v.] to Islam. 

Returning from Aleppo in Muharram 569/ 
September 1173 Nur al-Din heard at Salamiyya, to 
the south-east of Hamat, the news of a Frankish attack 
against the Hawran; while preparing to counter this, 
he was informed of the adversary’s withdrawal. 
Returning to Damascus, he engaged in preparations 
for an expedition towards Egypt, the aim of which was 
to induce Salah al-Din to intervene against the 
Franks. According to his plan, he left in Syria, con- 
fronting the Franks, troops from Mawsil, under the 
command of Sayf al-Din Ghazi, and he himself was to 
set out for Egypt with his squadrons after Ramadan 
569/early May 1174. A few days after the ‘/d al-Fitr 
[g.v.], Nur al-Din fell ill with an inflammation of the 
throat. Confined to his bed in the palace which he had 
had constructed in the citadel of Damascus, he sum- 
moned, according to Ibn al-Athir (Kamil, ix, 124), 
two doctors including Djamal al-Din Yusuf b. Haydar 
al-Rahbi al-Dimashki, his personal physician. Despite 
their efforts, al-Malik al-‘Adil Nar al-Din Mahmid b. 
Zanki died on Wednesday 11 Shawwal 569/15 May 
1174. At first interred in the citadel, his remains were 
transferred, when it was ready, to the funeral madrasa 
which he was having constructed to the south-west of 
the Great Mosque of the Umayyads. At the present 
time, his tomb is still the object of popular veneration. 

Bibliography: For pre-1965 bibliography, see 
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(N. ELtsséerF) 

NUR at-DIN MUHAMMAD, the fifth ruler of 
the Turkmen Artukid dynasty {g.v.] in Hisn 
Kayfa and most of Diyar Bakr, d. in Rabi‘ 1581/June 
1185. 

He succeeded on his father Kara Arslan’s death, in 
562/1166-7 according to the chronicles (although 
numismatic evidence suggests that the latter may have 
lived till 570/1174-5), having promised his father to 
continue support for the Zangid ruler Ndr al-Din 
Mahmiid’s [g. v.] dtha@d against the Franks, a commit- 
ment which he in fact honoured by bringing troops to 
Nisibin in 566/1170-1. But after the Zangid’s death in 
569/1174, Nur al-Din Muhammad transferred his 
allegiance to Salah al-Din [g.v.], and henceforth, he 
achieves prominence in the sources almost exclusively 
in the context of the Ayytbid’s career. Salah al-Din 
valued an alliance with the Artukids in Diyar Bakr as 
a check on the Saldjak sultan of Rum, Kilidj Arslan 
II [¢.v.]. Hence Muhammad frequently sent troops to 
Salah al-Din on the latter’s request. He was awarded 
possession of Amid, long coveted by the Artukids of 
Hisn Kayfa, in 579/1183, as a reward for aid at the 
siege of Mawsil in the previous year; henceforth, 
Amid became the seat of power for Nur al-Din 
Muhammad’s descendants. The Ayyubid sultan 
bound his ally even more closely by an oath requiring 
the despatch of troops against the Franks whenever 
needed, and the Artukid was accordingly present at 
the siege of Karak in Djumada I 580/August- 
September 1184. However, when Salah al-Din called 
for troops for his second attempt against Mawsil, Nar 
al-Din Muhammad was too ill to go personally but 
sent a force to Dunaysir under his brother ‘Imad al- 
Din. Muhammad died within days, and his young son 
Kutb al-Din Sukm4n II immediately established him- 
self in Hisn Kayfa as his father’s successor, with conti- 
nued allegiance to Salah al-Din, whilst ‘Imad al-Din 
had to be content with taking Khartpert, where he 
established a minor Artukid line. 


_ Little is known of internal affairs in Hisn Kayfa and 
Amid under Nir al-Din Muhammad, but it may be 
assumed that he continued the courtly traditions of his 
father which had been sophisticated enough to attract 
Usama b. Munkidh [see MUNKIDH, BANU] to spend 
some of his declining years at Hisn Kayfa. The extant 
copper coins minted there in Muhammad’s name fol- 
low the numismatic traditions of the Turkmen dynas- 
ties of Mesopotamia for this century. As well as con- 
ventional Arabic inscriptions on one side, they bear 
figures copied from classical models; one coin depicts 
Nur al-Din Muhammad in the guise of Seleucus II 
(Lane Poole, The coins of the Urtuki Turkumdns, 125-7). 
The Aleppo Gate at Amid has a celebratory inscrip- 
tion dated 579 AH announcing Muhammad’s occu- 
pation of the city. Van Berchem suggested that he 
may have taken the title of sudtén, used by his succes- 
sors, after his acquisition of Amid; and he also quotes 
at length an anonymous, contemporary account des- 
cribing in fulsome terms Muhammad’s just adminis- 
tration of the city (Amida, 71-2, 75-81). 
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Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Murat, viii/2; Usama b. 
Munkidh, Memoirs. 
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J. Strzygowski, Amida, Heidelberg 1910, 71-81, 96; 
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_ . (CaRoLe HILLENBRAND) 
NUR at-DIN MUHAMMAD II, Nizari 

Isma‘ili Ima@m and the fifth lord of Alamat (561- 
607/1166-1210). Born in Shawwal 542/March 1148, 
he succeeded to the leadership of the Nizari communi- 
ty and state on the death of his father, Hasan II, on 
6 Rabi‘ I 561/9 January 1166. He devoted his long 
and peaceful reign of some forty-four years to manag- 
ing the affairs of the Nizari daSwa and community, 
especially in Persia, from the central headquarters of 
the sect at Alamit. A thinker and a prolific writer, he 
also contributed actively to the Nizari teachings of his 
time. 

Nur al-Din Muhammad II affirmed the Nizarid 
Fatimid genealogy of his father and, therefore, of 
himself; and, henceforth, the lords of Alamit were 
acknowledged as imams, descendants of Nizar b. al- 
Mustansir, by the Nizari Isma‘ili community. In the 
doctrinal field, he systematically expounded and 
elaborated the important doctrine of the kiyama, an- 
nounced by his father in 559/1164, and placed the 
current Nizari imaém and his autonomous teaching 
authority at the very centre of that doctrine (see Haft 
bab-i Baba Sayyidna, ed. W. Ivanow, in Two early Ismaili 
treatises, Bombay 1933, 4-42). 

Aside from petty warfare, the history of the Nizari 
state in Persia was politically uneventful under Nir 
al-Din Muhammad. However, the Syrian Nizaris 
were more involved at this time in their own local 
alliances and conflicts. There are also indications that 
a widening rift had developed between this Nizari 
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imam and Rashid al-Din Sinan {q.v.}, the contem- | Imam Misa al-Kazim, had come from Katif, a Shi‘i 


porary leader of the Syrian Nizaris, although a com- 
plete break was avoided. Rashid al-Din and other 
Persian historians also report a detailed story about 
how the Nizaris of his time persuaded, initially 
through the intimidating dagger of one of their fida7is, 
the famous Sunni theologian Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi (d. 
606/1209 [g.v.]) to refrain from denouncing them in 
public. Having ruled longer than any other lord of 
Alamat, Nir al-Din Muhammad II died, possibly of 
poison, on 10 Rabi‘ I 607/1 September 1210. 
Bibliography: Djuwayni, iii, 240-2; Djuwayni- 

Boyle, ii, 697-9; Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, Djamz‘ 

al-tawarikh, kismat-t Ismda‘iliyan, ed. M.T. Danish- 
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Sh./1959, 170-3; Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd Allah b. ‘AIT 

Kashani, Zubdat al-tawarikh, bakhsh-i Fatimiyan wa 

Nizariyan, ed. M.T. Danishpazhuh, ?Tehran 1366 

Sh./1987, 208-14; M.G.S. Hodgson, The order of 

Assassins, The Hague 1955, 160 ff., 180-4, 210-17, 
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o _ (F. Dartary) 

NUR at-HAKK at-DIHLAWI, or Nar al-Din 
Muhammad ai-Shahdjahanabadi, a traditionist 
and historiographer of Mughal India who flour- 
ished in the 11th/17th century. The nickname ‘‘al- 
Turk al-Bukhari’’ points to his origin from Central 
Asia. As a poet he adopted the pen name 
‘*Mashriki’’. He was the son of the scholar ‘Abd al- 
Hakk [g.v.] al-Dihlawi, a well-known shaykh of the 
Kadiriyya order. Nir al-Hakk succeeded his father as 
a religious teacher and was appointed a judge at Agra 
under Shah Djahan. His death at Dihli occurred in 
1073/1662. 

In Zubdat al-tawarikh, Nur al-Hakk enlarged the 
Tarikh-t Hakki, a chronicle of Indian history written by 
his father, bringing it up to 1014/1605, the beginning 
of the reign of Djahangir. He wrote two Persian com- 
mentaries on canonical collections of Aadith: Taysir al- 
kari ft sharh Sahih al-Bukhari and Manba‘ al-‘ilm fi sharh 
Sahih Muslim; the latter work was later revised and 
enlarged by his son Fakhr al-Din Muhibb Allah. Nar 
al-‘ayn, an early work dedicated to his father, is a com- 
mentary on Amir Khusraw Dihlawi’s [{9. v.] historical 
mathnawi Kiran al-sa‘dayn; it is dated 1014 A.H. by a 
chronographical riddle (cf. Rieu, ti, 617b). 

Bibliography: H.M. Elliot, Bibliographical index 
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1849, 281-97; idem and J. Dowson, History of India, 
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NURBAKHSHIYYA, a Shi‘ offshoot of the 
Kubrawi Safi order [g.v.], which functioned for 
part of its existence as a distinct sect because of the 
intermittent claims to the status of mahdi [q.v.] of its 
eponym, Sayyid Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah Ndrbakhsh. Its importance lies primarily in 
exemplifying the messianic-tinged Sufi-Shi‘i ferment 
that preceded and, in some measure, prepared the 
way for the establishment of the Safawid state. 

Narbakhsh was born at K@in in Kuhistan in 
795/1392. His father, supposedly a descendant of the 


region of eastern Arabia, on pilgrimage to Mashhad 
before settling in Ka?in; he may therefore be 
presumed to have been a Shi‘l. Niarbakhsh’s grand- 
father was from al-Ahsa [g.v.], likewise an area of 
Shi‘i settlement; this accounts for Narbakhsh’s occa- 
sional use of the takhallus Lahsawi. While studying in 
Harat in his early youth, Narbakhsh was recruited 
into one branch of the Kubrawi order by a follower of 
Ishak Khuttalani, the principal successor to Sayyid 
‘Ali Hamadani (d. 786/1384). Moving to the khdnakah 
at Khuttalan, he soon became the most prominent 
disciple of Khuttalani, who bestowed on him the title 
Narbakhsh (‘‘Bestower of Light’’) in accordance with 
an indication contained in a dream. The account 
given by Ndr Allah Shushtari (d. 1019/1610) in his 
Magjalis al-mu*minin (ed. Tehran, 1375-6/1955-6, ii, 
143-7)—followed almost unanimously by later 
writers—relates that on the basis of the same dream 
Khuttalani also declared Narbakhsh to be the Mahdi 
and incited him to style himself Imam and caliph and 
to lay claim to rule. He swore allegiance to him 
himself and ordered his disciples to do the same; all 
obeyed, with the exception of Sayyid ‘Abd Allah Bar- 
zishabadi (d. ca. 856/1452), Narbakhsh asked for a 
delay in starting his insurrection, but Khuttalani 
refused, saying that the divinely-appointed time for 
rebellion (kAuridj) had arrived. 

The beginnings of the episode are recounted some- 
what differently by Hafiz Husayn Karbala*i, a 
spiritual descendant of the dissident Barzishabadi. He 
attributes a far more active role to Nurbakhsh, claim- 
ing that he originated the claim to the status of mahdi 
himself and then had it endorsed by Khuttalani, who 
was too senile and decrepit to stand in his way. Bar- 
zishabadi allegedly succeeded in having the endorse- 
ment temporarily withdrawn, but his influence over 
Khuttalani was no match for that of Narbakhsh, and 
preparations for the uprising proceeded (Karbala’i, 
Rawdat al-djinan wa-djannat al-djandn, ed. Dja‘far 
Sultan al-Kurra’i, Tehran 1349 Sh./1970, ii, 249-50). 
This version of the affair seems at least as credible as 
that offered by Shushtari. Narbakhsh certainly had a 
high estimate of his own worth; he claimed to possess 
superiority to Plato and Avicenna and absolute 
mastery of all the sciences. Moreover, he continued to 
advance claims to the status of mahdi, however 
sporadically, after the death of Khuttalant and wrote 
a treatise, Risdlat al-Hudad, attempting to vindicate 
these claims. 

In 826/1423, Khuttalant and Nuarbakhsh left the 
khanakah in Khuttalan and ensconced themselves with 
their followers in the nearby castle of Kah-tiri. Before 
they could complete their military preparations, they 
were attacked and taken prisoner by Bayazid, the 
Timurid governor of the area. Khuttalani, together 
with his brother, was put to death almost 
immediately, despite his advanced age. Nurbakhsh 
himself was spared and sent in chains to the presence 
of Shahrukh in Harat. The contrasting fates of the two 
men might be taken to confirm Shushtari’s depiction 
of Khuttalani as the instigator of the whole affair; 
it is also possible, however, that Khuttalani was 
singled out for death because of his long-standing ties 
to local rulers in Badakhsh4an who had sought to block 
the expansion of Timirid power in the region (Devin 
DeWeese, The eclipse of the Kubraviyah in Central Asia, 
60). 

After interrogation, Narbakhsh was sent on from 
Harat to Shiraz; [brahim Sultan, Shahrukh’s gover- 
nor of Fars, subjected him to a further spell of 
imprisonment in Bihbahan before releasing him. 
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Narbakhsh then made his way in turn to Shushtar, 
Basra, Hilla (where he is said to have met the 
celebrated Shi‘I scholar Ibn Fahd al-Hilli) and 
Baghdad. Next he proceeded to Kurdistan and the 
Bakhtiyari country where he revived with some suc- 
cess his claim to worldly sovereignty; loyalty was 
sworn to him and coins were struck, and the khufba 
was read in his name. It happened that Shahrukh was 
campaigning in Adharbaydjan at the time, and he had 
Narbakhsh seized and brought to his camp. Nur- 
bakhsh escaped and attempted to flee via Khalkhal 
back to Kurdistan, but he was soon recaptured and 
after fifty-three days spent at the bottom of a pit he 
was sent to Harat with instructions to mount the min- 
bar at the Masdjid-i Djami‘ and publicly disavow his 
claims. This he did, with obvious reluctance, in the 
following ambiguous words: ‘‘They relate certain 
things from this wretch. Whether | said them or not, 
‘O Lord, we have wronged ourselves; if You do not 
forgive us and have mercy upon us, we will certainly 
be among the losers’ (Kur’an, VII, 23).’’ He was 
then released anew, on condition that he restrict 
himself to teaching the conventional religious sciences 
(‘ultim-i rasmi), a condition he appears to have broken, 
for in 848/1444 he was re-arrested with orders for him 
to be ejected from the Timurid realm into Anatolia. 
Instead he was confined in turn in Tabriz, Shirwan 
and Gilan, being definitively released on the death of 
Shahrukh in 850/1447. Thereupon he made his way 
to the village of Sulfan near Rayy, remaining there 
until his death in Rabi‘ I 869/November 1464. These 
last years of Nurbakhsh’s life appear to have been 
relatively tranquil. It is probable that he reduced his 
public claims to spiritual eminence to those customary 
for a Saft shaykh, although he continued to designate 
himself by such suggestive terms as mazhar-i maw‘id 
(‘‘the promised manifestation’’) and mazhar-i djaémi‘ 
(‘‘the comprehensive manifestation’’). 

Nurbakhsh wrote a number of treatises, only one of 
which has ever been published (M. Molé, Professions de 
foi de deux Kubrawis: ‘Alt-i Hamadani et Muhammad Niar- 
baks, in BEO, xvii [1961-2], 182-204: Arabic text and 
French translation of al-Risdlat al-I‘ukddiyya), as well 
as a considerable quantity of verse (for samples see 
Mawlawi Muhammad Shafi‘, Firka-y: Nurbakhshi, in 
Makalat, ed. Ahmad Rabbani, Lahore 1972, ii, 45- 
74). The most interesting of his writings is perhaps the 
Risdlat al-Huda in which he clarifies his concept of the 
status of mahdi, one that deviates considerably from 
that of his ancestral Twelver Shi‘ism. Ndirbakhsh 
utterly rejects the occultation (ghayba) of the Twelfth 
Imam, asserting that his body has decomposed and 
that his functions and attributes are now manifest 
(bartz) in him, Nurbakhsh. He defines ‘‘absolute 
imamate’’ as reposing on four pillars: perfection of 
prophetic descent, perfection of knowledge, perfection 
of sanctity and the possession of temporal power. All 
the preceding Imams, with the exception of ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib, lack the fourth pillar; Narbakhsh, destined 
as Mahdi to gain supreme political power, is therefore 
superior to them. The proofs cited by Nurbakhsh for 
the status of mahdi consist largely of celestial signs 
and dreams and predictions by figures as varied as the 
Kubrawi saint Sa‘d al-Din Hamiya (d. 650/1252) 
and the scholar Nasir al-Din Tist (d. 672/1274). 
Some of the dreams related here foretell setbacks as 
well as ultimate triumph in the form of a universal 
rule lasting seven or eight years; this suggests that the 
treatise may have been written after Nuarbakhsh’s 
coerced renunciation of the status of mahdi in Harat 
(see Molé’s synopsis of Risalat al-Huda in Les 
Kubrawtya entre sunnisme et shi‘isme, in REI, xxix 


{1961}, 131-6). 


The most accomplished disciple of Nirbakhsh was 
Shaykh Muhammad Lahidjf (d. 921/1515), author of 
the Mafatth al-i‘djaz ft sharh-i Gulshan-i raz, one of the 
most widely-read later Sufi texts in Persian. He estab- 
lished a Nurbakhshi éhanakah in Shiraz, known as the 
Nuriyya, which was visited by Shah Isma‘il. The 
direction of this shanakah was inherited by an 
apparently unworthy and dissolute son, Shaykh-zada 
Ahmad Lahigji, after whom there is no trace of this 
line of Nurbakhshi transmission. 

Narbakhsh had two sons: Sayyid Dja‘far, who went 
to the court of Husayn Mirza Baykara in Hardat but, 
dissatisfied with the stipend offered him there, left for 
Khizistan, where he spent the rest of his life; and 
Shah Kasim Faydbakhsh, his principal heir. Fayd- 
bakhsh also spent a period in Harat, where he is said 
to have acquired Baykara as a disciple and to have 
worsted Sunni ‘ulama?, such as ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Djami, in public debate (Shushtari, Madjalis al- 
mu>minin, ii, 149). One of Faydbakhsh’s sons, Shah 
Baha? al-Din, was likewise close to Baykara, and 
under his protection established a Ndarbakhshi 
khanakah in Harat. In general, however, the Nur- 
bakhshiyya appears to have been unable to strike root 
in Khurasan, and first Faydbakhsh and then Baha’ al- 
Din left Harat for more westerly regions. Faydbakhsh 
took up residence on his father’s holdings near Rayy, 
which were considerably enlarged by a grant of land 
from Shah Isma‘il. He died in 917/1511. Baha? al-Din 
also initially enjoyed the favour of the Safawid ruler, 
but after a few years he fell under suspicion and, as 
Kh‘“andamir delicately phrases it, ‘‘in accordance 
with the requirements of fate he was interrogated and 
passed away”’ (Habid al-siyar, ed. Dj. Huma’i, Tehran 
1333 Sh./1954, iv, 611-12). 

Relations between the descendants of Nurbakhsh 
and the Safawids were definitively ruptured in the 
time of Faydbakhsh’s grandson, Shah Kawam al-Din 
b. Shah Shams al-Din. Already in his grandfather’s 
lifetime, Kawam al-Din attempted to establish himself 
as the dominant force in Rayy and its environs, silenc- 
ing opponents and rivals by force. He also attempted 
to enlarge the family lands still farther, and when the 
poet Umidi refused to surrender to him a large and 
desirable orchard, he had him assassinated, in either 
925/1519 or 930/1524 (Sam Mirza Safawi, Tubfa-yi 
Sami, sahifa-yt pandjum, ed. Ikbal Husayn, Aligarh 
1973, 32-3). Several years jater, in the reign of Shah 
Tahmasp, Kawam al-Din was imprudent enough to 
begin building castles and fortifications on the family 
lands, and using the unavenged blood of Umidi as 
pretext, the monarch had him arrested and brought to 
Kazwin, where he was tortured to death. 

It appears that towards the end of the life of Nar- 
bakhsh, and still more after his death, attempts were 
made to normalise Nurbakhshi beliefs by aligning 
them with those of conventional Twelver Shi‘ism. 
This is suggested by Shushtari’s assertion that Khut- 
talani had never really believed in the status of mahdi 
of Nurbakhsh, viewing it simply as a device to incite 
an uprising against Shahrukh and to provide a transi- 
tion to true Shi‘ism (Madjalis al-mu’minin, ii, 147). 
The messianic claim could, however, always be 
revived, and it was no doubt to eliminate the 
possibility of such a danger that the Safawids— 
mindful of the circumstances under which they had 
risen to power—did away with the Nurbakhshis of 
Rayy. 

After the death of Kawam al-Din, there are traces 
of Nurbakhshi presence in Kashan, Natanz, Na’in 
and Kum, but it is plain that the organised activity of 
the order was at an end. It is true that a Nirbakhshi 
lineage has been reported for such luminaries of the 
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Safawid period as Baha? al-Din ‘Amili (d. 1030/1621 
{g.v.}) and Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani (d. 
1091/1680 [see FayDp-1 KASHANI, in Suppl.]), not to 
mention Sifis of the 12th/18th and even 13th/19th 
centuries. If such silstlas have any validity at ali, they 
should be taken as indicating an intellectual filiation, 
not membership in an organised and functioning Safi 
order. It is curious that the anti-Saff polemicist Mulla 
Muhammad Tahir Kummi (d. 1098/1686) should 
nonetheless assert that ‘‘most Persians follow the Nar- 
bakhshi silsila’? (Tuhfat al-akhyar, Tehran 1336 
Sk./1957, 202; see too Section Nine of the same 
author’s Hidayat al-‘awamm wa-fadihat al-li’am, ms. 
1775, Ayatallah Mar‘ashi Nadjafi Library, Kum). It 
may be that he wished to fix on all contemporary Per- 
sian Sufis the opprobrium of following Nurbakhsh, 
who had falsely claimed the status of mahdi for himself. 
One indication that that claim had not been forgotten, 
despite subsequent adjustments in Nurbakhshi doc- 
trine, is provided by Mulla Muhammad Bakir 
Madjlist (d. 1110/1699) in his ‘Ayn al-hayat (Tehran 
1341 Sh./1963, 238), where he denounces Nurbakhsh 
for his gross and heretical error. 

A prolongation of the original Narbakhshi move- 
ment took place in Kashmir and Baltistan (‘‘Little 
Tibet’’), where it was introduced by Mir Shams al- 
Din ‘Iraki, a disciple of Shah Kasim Faydbakhsh; for 
this, see ‘IRAKI, SHAMS AL-DIN, in Suppl. 

The supremacy of Sunni Islam in Kashmir after the 
period of Narbakhshi influence there was restored by 
Mirza Muhammad Dughlat when he invaded Kasht 
mir from Kashghar in 940/1533. He sent the Fikh-t 
ahwat, a summation of Nuarbakhshi doctrine written 
by Shams al-Din (although sometimes erroneously 
attributed to Nurbakhsh) to the ‘ulama? of India for 
their estimate, and invoking their condemnatory fatwa 
attempted to extirpate the Narbakhshiyya throughout 
Kashmir (Dughlat, Tarikh-t Rashidi, tr. N. Elias and 
E. Denison Ross, London 1898, 434-5). He also sum- 
moned Daniyal, one of the sons of Shams al-Din, 
from Iskardo, and had him beheaded in 957/1550. A 
recrudescence of Cak [g.v. in Suppl.] dominance and 
Nirbakhshi influence took place after Dughlat’s 
death the following year, and it was not until the full 
establishment of Mughal power in Kashmir in the 
second decade of the 11th/17th century that the Nur- 
bakhshis of Kashmir were fully uprooted, despite 
occasional intervention on their behalf by the 
Baltistani branch of the sect (Pardu, A history of Muslim 
rule in Kashmir, 303-4). The remaining Nurbakhshis 
merged into the Twelver Shi‘i population, to such a 
degree that the tomb of Shams al-Din ‘Iraki was 
favoured by the Sunnis as a target of desecration 
during the communal riots that were frequent in 
Srinagar. It was ultimately relocated to a safer site at 
Chadur (G.M.D. Sufi, Kashir, i, 111-12). 

The Nurbakhshiyya survived much longer in 
Baltistan, which was after all an extremely remote 
region. Adherents of the sect (called ‘‘Keluncheh”’ by 
Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, and Iskardo, ii, 254) 
captured power in the 12th/18th century. As late as 
the second half of the following century, travellers 
reported that fully one-third of the population of 
Baltistan was Nuarbakhshi; that the Fikh-i ahwat was 
still in circulation; and that the tombs of Mir Mukhtar 
and Mir Yahya, two other sons of Shams al-Din 
‘Iraki, in Kiris and Shigar, were still places of 
pilgrimage (J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
Calcutta 1880, 118-25). A curious detail related by 
Biddulph is that the Nirbakhshis would pray with 
their hands folded like the Sunnis in the winter and 
with their hands hanging loose like the Shi‘is in the 
summer. 








It remains finally to be noticed that Amir Sultan (d. 
833/1429), the Bukharan saint who migrated to Bursa 
and married a daughter of Bayezid I, has also been 
described as a Nirbakhshi. Although he is said, as a 
sayyid, to have had certain Shi‘ inclinations, it is chro- 
nologically impossible that he should have been a 
Nurbakhshi. The origin of the error lies, no doubt, in 
the fact that Amir Sultan’s father, Ali al-Husayni al- 
Bukhari, was a disciple of Ishak Khuttalani, together 
with Sayyid Muhammad Narbakhsh (Medijdi Efendi, 
Terdyiime-yt Shak@ik-t NuSmaniyye, Istanbul 1269/1852, 
77). That the Nurbakhshiyya was unknown in 
Turkey is indicated by its frequent misidentification 
as a branch of the Khalwatiyya (see, for example, 
Sinasi Goruh, Emir Sultan, Istanbul n.d., 29). 
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NURCULUK (t.), the name given by the modern 
Turkish press and authorities to the entire body of the 
teachings of Sa‘id Nursi [q.v.], while Nurcular 
(‘‘Nurists’’) refers to his followers. The names seem 
to indicate that nurculuk is a sort of Muslim 
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brotherhood (tarikat) not different from a variety of 
other Sifi orders; but this is a misnomer. Nursi con- 
sistently rejected the view that he was a sheykh or pir, 
bent on establishing his own farikat and that his 
followers formed an organised body. He referred to 
his followers as Risdle-yi Nur talebest (or Talebe-yt Risale- 
yi Nar), that is, ‘‘students of the Book or Epistle of 
Light’’, but the word ‘‘disciples’’ is probably the best 
translation of falebe. The negative image of the Nurists 
held in the West and by the secularists of Turkey was 
a direct consequence of politics; Nurs! was repeatedly 
jailed for allegedly violating the secularist principles 
(article 163, now abolished) of the Penal Code. In the 
era of multi-party democracy, the Nurists have sup- 
ported the Democratic Party and its successors, 
leading ismet inénii and his successors of the People’s 
Republican Party leadership to accuse them of reac- 
tionary collusion. 

The central concept of Nursi’s philosophy is nir 
conceived of as spiritual light (for the ordinary ray of 
light, he used the term sua). For Nursi’s followers nur 
is synonymous with iman ‘‘faith’’, and their study is 
directed toward the achieving of divine 
illumination—the true faith through the study of the 
Kur’an. The view that the Nurists are hierarchically 
organised into groups denominated as ‘‘student’’, 
“‘brother’’, dost ‘‘friend’’, and ‘‘beloved’’ according 
to their mastery of the teachings, veneration for the 
teacher, and devotion to the cause, is not supported 
by any definitive proof. The term kardes ‘‘brother’’, 
commonly used by the Risdle students, is a general 
public form of address in Turkey and has no sectarian 
significance. Nonetheless, there is something of a 
natural selection among the Nurists; those who knew 
Sa‘id Nursi personally and who worked and lived with 
him for a long time, are held in higher esteem and 
respect than the latecomers to his philosophy. There 
are, of course, discussion groups and even periodic 
meetings usually held every three years for the con- 
sideration of his teachings. Originally, these meetings 
were regarded as religious seminars rather than devo- 
tional gatherings. 

Nursi began to write the Risale, which consists of his 
commentaries on the Kur’an, in 1926, after he was 
forced to settle in Barla, in the province of Isparta, 
and after 1934 he wrote the last third part of his com- 
mentary in Kastamonu, but added supplementary 
sections right up until 1950. The Risdle was written 
originally in Arabic script and copied by hand. It was 
distributed first in Central Anatolia from a cluster of 
villages (Bedre, Islamkoy, etc.) in Isparta province 
and then from Kastamonu. His first writings were 
called Sézler (‘‘words’’), but the name subsequently 
was changed to its present one due to what the author 
called a sort of divine inspiration. Sections of the 
Risale have appeared in Latin script and been openly 
sold—despite occasional restrictions—mainly since 
1958, under a variety of titles, e.g. Sualar (1960) and 
Lem/’alar (Istanbul 1976). Increasingly, such titles are 
preceded by the general title Risale-1 Nur kulltyatindan. 

Various portions of the Risdle have been translated 
into English and published by the Risalat-i Nur 
Institute of America in California. After Nursi’s 
death, a number of periodicals and newspapers, such 
as Yent Nesil (‘‘New Generation’’) and printing houses 
have become dedicated to publishing them and also 
commentaries on them. Some formal efforts at Nurist 
indoctrination were made, e.g. the brochure Istikamet 
(Direction’’), published in Istanbul in 1983. The 
periodical Nur is at present published in Turkish, 
Arabic, English and German and is widely 
distributed. 


Contemporary Risale students and discussion 
groups are concerned primarily with the meaning of 
Nursi’s writings. His writings are at times quite 
ambiguous, sometimes rather cumbersome in style 
but interspersed with precise, clear and beautifully- 
written passages. The basic purpose of the Nurcular 
has been not to launch a religious movement or 
challenge the existing socio-political order. The 
Nurist publishing houses have been instrumental in 
popularising many scientific books, some being 
regarded as superior to the official textbooks; but 
Nursi opposed materialism and any other doctrine 
likely to undermine the spiritual essence of the human 
being. The Nurists, if they are a sufficiently well- 
defined group so as to be named, thus espouse an 
uncompromising religious orthodoxy, attaching the 
utmost importance to the faith reached through the 
study and understanding of the Kur’an. However, on 
social, economic, and educational questions they 
adopt a middle-of-the-road ideology advocating hu- 
manitarianism, pluralism, fellowship, and national 
unity. (Nursi repeatedly stated that although he was 
a Kurd, he considered himself a member of the 
Turkish nation because of the Turks’ lack of a sense 
of race, and for their faithful service to Islam.) The 
Nurists condemn both communism and capitalism for 
their excessive materialism and seem to favour a mild 
form of state intervention in the economy, provided it 
does not inhibit private initiative. This is a view that 
largely coincides with the economic policy of the 
recent Turkish governments. In social and political 
matters, the Nurists favour a pluralist approach, 
despite the danger that the advocacy of state-imposed 
social justice could provide justification for 
authoritarianism. 

If the Risdle is considered in its entirety with regard 
to its theological message and preoccupation with 
human society, and taking into account the aspiration 
of those who follow its teachings and who come from 
every walk of life, then the Nurculuk must be 
regarded as one of the most democratic and advanced 
Islamic thya? (rejuvenation) movements, and Nursi as 
among the foremost ranks of those Muslims who have 
attempted to reconcile the faith with their human and 
social environment. He was probably the first to 
advocate, in a doctrine openly based on the Kur’an 
and Sunna, a total dedication to the faith along with 
acceptance of the philosophical, intellectual, and 
technological aspects of the modern age, whence 
Nurist groups have sprung up in a number of Muslim 
(Pakistan, Malaysia) and European (Germany) coun- 
tries, making it in effect one of the strongest interna- 
tional Islamic revivalist movements. However, there 
is a latent danger of obscurantism as the movement 
spreads to the countryside and among the lower urban 
classes that tend to stress exclusively the devotional 
aspects of Nursi’s teachings and ignore their moder- 
nist, change-oriented dimension. There has been 
lately a not unnatural tendency on the part of the 
dedicated Nurists to organise and regard themselves 
as forming a special group of illuminated, righteous 
ones and to develop an esprit de corps that gives the 
movement the appearances of a farikat. 

Nursi died without leaving a known disciple to con- 
tinue his work and elaborate on his ideas. After his 
death, several newspapers and journals were pub- 
lished by the Nurists, one of them, Yeni Asya, taking 
a more activist stand. Differences and disagreements 
arose over the question of participation in the political 
process. The majority of Nurists seem to have sup- 
ported Necmeddin Erbakan’s Islamist parties, but felt 
betrayed when Erbakan in the late 1970s entered into 
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a political coalition with the Republican People’s 
Party, former persecutors of Sa‘id Nursi. After the 
restoration of political freedom in 1982-3, one group 
of Nurists continued to support Sileyman Demirel’s 
Straight Path Party, while others backed the 
Motherland Party of Turgut Ozal, who had pro- 
claimed himself an adherent of the Nakshbandiyya. 
Thus in general, the Nurists have supported right and 
centre parties, but the shifting course of Turkish 
political life has caused a certain reticence regarding 
politics amongst many Nurists. At the present time 
(1992), there are five major Nurist groups in Turkey, 
as well as that of Mehmet Kaplan in Germany. 
Bibliography: On the organisational aspects of 
Nurculuk, see Ali Mermer, Aspects of religious iden- 
lity: the Nurcu movement in Turkey today, diss., Univ. 
of Durham 1985, unpublished (this includes the 
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NURI, a common name in the Near East for a 
member of certain Gipsy tribes. A more correct 
vocalisation would perhaps be Nawart (so Hava, 
Steingass, etc.), with plural Mewar. Minorsky [see 
LOLI, at V, 817a] gives Nawara. By displacement of 
accent we also find the plural form as Nawar (e.g. in 
Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes, 90, and British 
Admiralty, Handbook, Syria, London 1919, 196, 
Arabia, London 1916, 92, 94). In Persia, the current 
name for Gipsy is Léri, Lari or Luli (g.v.}. It is not 
unlikely that by a natural phonetic transformation the 
form nuri derives from lari, which, it has been sug- 
gested, originally denoted an inhabitant of the town of 
al-Rar (or Arar) in Sind. Quatremére advanced the 
theory (Hist. des Sultans Mamlouks, i/2, n. 5) that the 
name ntiri arose from the Arabic niir (fire); he gives the 
form n.ww.r. because these vagrants were usually seen 
carrying a brazier or a lantern. Even today many of 
the Nawar earn their living as itinerant smiths. But it 
is more probable that the correct etymology is to be 
found in some Sanskritic dialect of northwestern 
India, the original home of the Gipsy tribes. 

In the various countries of the Orient in which 
Gipsy families are located, we find several designa- 
tions for them used. The older name, now much 
restricted in use, was Zutt [see zuTT] or Jatts. The 
Turkish name CGingana passed into European 
languages under such forms as 2txévo¢, Tzigane, 
Zingaro, Czigany, Zigeuner, etc. Dozy (Supplement 
aux dictionnatres arabes, i, 605), quoting Caussin de 
Perceval, records the occasional use of the name Zan- 
diiyya, but this is inexact [see zANDJ]. The commonest 
names, apart from those already mentioned, seem to 
be Nawar and Kurbat or Ghurbat (particularly in 
northern Syria and Persia), Ghagar and Halab 
(especially in Egypt and North Africa) and Duman (in 
‘Irak). For other sub-divisions, reference may be 
made to the bibliography, and particularly to E. Litt- 
mann’s Zigeuner-Arabisch, which is an excellent sum- 
mary of the whole subject, particularly on the 
linguistic side. 

The collecting of data regarding the Gipsy tribes of 
the Orient is by no means easy. Even experienced 
orientalists and travellers have reached different con- 
clusions regarding them. For example, Lane (in his 
Modern Egyptians, London 1836, ii, 108) in spite of his 
profound knowledge of Egypt, asserted that there 


were few Gipsies in the land, while numbers of well- 
educated local peoples today are still unaware of the 
presence of these tribes in their midst. The statistics of 
Massignon’s Annuaire musulman (Paris +1954, 271), 
however, gave the number of Gipsies in Egypt as 2% 
of the population, consisting, namely, of two tribes of 
Ghagar and Nawar respectively, and four tribes of 
Halab. 

The Gipsies as a rule seem, chameleon-like, to take 
their creed, such as it is, from their surroundings. In 
Muslim countries these tribes usually profess Islam, 
in so far as they may be said to profess any religious 
views, many of them, indeed, being very superstitious 
and reported to be scoundrels and vagabonds. The 
same applies to the Muslim Gipsies of what was 
formerly European Turkey (Admiralty, Handbook of 
Turkey in Europe, London 1917, 62). In the Balkans, 
many of them are Greek Orthodox. 

Persian and Arabic writers preserve for us the tradi- 
tion that tribes of Jats (or Zu/t) from the Pandjab were 
conveyed westwards by command of the Sasanid 
monarch Bahram Gir (420-38 a.p.) and their descen- 
dants proved a troublesome problem some centuries 
later for the caliphs of Baghdad. Once more, numbers 
of them were dispersed to the borders of Syria, where 
many of them were captured by the Byzantines, and 
thus found their way into the Eastern Roman Empire, 
thence to continue their migrations to other ends of 
the East and West. Many of them are even said to 
have risen to high rank, e.g. al-Sari b. al-Hakam b. 
Yusuf al-Zutti, governor of Egypt (200-5/816-21). 
The name Bardmika is actually the designation in 
Egypt of a class of public dancers (Ghawazi) of low 
moral character and conduct who have been regarded 
as of Gipsy blood, but it is more likely that the name 
arose from a parallel with the sad state of the fallen 
line of viziers. See L. Bouvat, Les Barmécides d’apreés les 
historiens arabes et persans, Paris 1912, 110, 125. 

The German traveller Ulrich Seetzen and the 
American missionary Eli Smith gathered valuable 
material in the Near East regarding those nomadic 
peoples which proved useful to later scholars. They 
were followed by Capt. Newbold (1856) on the Gyp- 
sies of Egypt, Syria and Persia; von Kremer, Austrian 
Consul at Cairo, on the Egyptian Gypsies (1863); 
Sykes (1902) dealt with the Persian Gypsies, while an 
excellent treatise appeared in 1914 from R.A.S. 
Macalister on the language of the Nawar or Zutt, the 
nomad smiths of Palestine. Macalister in this work 
had the rather difficult task of reducing to writing a 
language almost completely unknown, and _inter- 
preting and analysing the Nari stories and folk- 
elements recounted to him by members of the Nii 
settlement north of the Damascus Gate in Jerusalem. 
He employed several of these Nawar in the course of 
his excavations there. A small Syrian Gypsy 
vocabulary received by Miss G.G. Everest of Beirut 
from a friend at Damascus was also published in the 
Journal of the Gipsy Lore Soc. (Jan. 1890), in an article 
by F.H. Groome. The philological aspect of the ques- 
tion has received, in recent years, the attention of 
scholars such as E. Galtier and E. Littmann (see 
Bibl.). 

In Egypt, the Halab (sing. Halabi) are to be found 
mostly in Lower Egypt carrying on their special 
occupations at the various markets and mawéalid [see 
MAWLID], and as traders in camels, horses and cattle. 
Their womenfolk are noted seeresses and medicine- 
women, practicing all the arts of sorcery (sthr): sand- 
divination (darb al-raml), shell-divination (darb al- 
sad‘a), bibliomancy (fath al-Kitab), etc. Their tribal 
subdivisions are variously given by Galtier (7) and 
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Newbold (291). Their name suggests some connection 
with Aleppo (Halab), but they themselves proudly 
claim a South Arabian ancestry, their tribal chronicle 
being the popular broadsheet production, Ta*rikh Zir 
Salim. 

The Ghagar Gipsy tribe, however, have a rather 
unsavoury reputation, a fact that is reflected in the 
modern Egyptian colloquial Arabic verb ghaggar ‘‘to 
be abusive’’ (see M. Hinds and El-Said Badawi, A dtc- 
tionary of Egyptian Arabic, Beirut 1986, 617). Their 
speech has fewer foreign ingredients, and Galtier is of 
the opinion that they are more recent arrivals in the 
Nile Valley, probably wanderers from Constantino- 
ple. The argot of the Egyptian Gipsies is called al-Sim, 
and in modern colloquial Arabic in Egypt ‘‘to speak 
in enigmas’’ is yatakallim bi ’l-Sim (see Hinds and 
Badawi, op. cit., 446). 

The word Nari in Egypt is almost synonymous with 
thief, and their thieving propensities are libellously 
associated in a popular proverb with the inhabitants of 
Damanhir [q.v.] (alf Nuri wa-lé Damanhuri). Accord- 
ing to the age-old policy of setting a thief to catch a 
thief, the Nawar are often recruited as estate watch- 
men (ghuffar). 

Their pursuits and proclivities are varied in the 
extreme. Besides the myriad occupations of 
enchanters, amulet-sellers, quack-doctors, snake- 
eaters and astrologers, many of them travel about as 
hawkers, metal-workers, animal-trainers, professional 
tumblers, rope-dancers, acrobats, monkey-leaders, 
musicians and_ ballad-singers, while some are 
employed to circumcise Muslim girls, to tattoo lips 
and chins, and to bore ears and nostrils. 
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aL-NURI, Apu ’L-Husayn (or Asu ’L-Hasan) 
AumabD b. Muhammad al-Baghawi, Safi mystic, of 
Khurasani background, was born (probably ca. 
226/840, as he had met Dhu ’!-Nin) in Baghdad, 
where he spent most of his life. He died in 295/907. 
The most extensive information about him is given by 
al-Sarradj and al-Kalabadhi; the brief biographies of 
al-Sulami and Abt Nu‘aym agree almost verbatim, as 
do the Persian notes in Ansari and Jami. ‘Attar’s 
biography elaborates on otherwise little-known 
details; Bakli devotes five chapters (§§ 95-9) of his 
Sharh-t shathiyyat to al-Nari. 

It is said that he acquired his surname because ‘‘he 
radiated light when talking’; he claimed ‘‘I looked 
into the light until 1 became that light myself.’’ A 
disciple of al-Sari as-Sakati, he underwent extreme 
self-mortification: ‘‘Safism is leaving all pleasures of 
the nafs’’, and emphasised the true fakir’s reliance 
upon God alone. His best-known quality is ithar, i.e. 
that ‘‘it is a religious duty to prefer one’s companions 
to oneself’; for ‘‘Safism consists not of forms and 
sciences but of akhlak, good qualities.’’ That is 
illustrated by his attitude during the trial of the Sufis 
by Ghulam Khalil in 264/877, where he offered up his 
life for his friends, whereupon the caliph acquitted the 
Safis. Al-Nuri was quite emotional, and considered 
intellect to be ‘‘incapable’’; contrary to the sober and 
prudent Djunayd he enjoyed participating in the 
sama‘: ‘‘The Sift is one who hears the sama°’’, and 
Bakli asks in his threnody (Sharh, § 377) ‘‘Where is the 
singing, farannum, of Nuri?’’ That his death was 
caused by his running, in full ecstasy, into a freshly- 
cut reedbed and dying from wounds, fits into this pic- 
ture, as does Ansari’s remark that ‘‘he was more wor- 
shipping, a‘bad, than Djunayd.’’ Al-Ndri, who, 
according to ‘Attar, was seen weeping along with the 
sad Iblis, claimed to be a lover, Sashik, which led the 
Hanbalis to declare him a heretic; but for him, 
mahabba (mentioned in Kur?an, V, 59) was a higher 
stage than “ishk, and ‘‘Love is to tear the veils and 
unveil the secrets.’” More dangerous seemed his 
remark ‘‘Deadly poison!’’, when hearing the 
muadhdhin’s call, but answering a dog’s barking with 
labbayka; he intended to blame the one who performed 
religious duties for money, but understood every 
creature’s praise of God, even from the dog’s mouth. 

Al-Kalabadhi mentions that al-Ntri wrote about 
mystical sciences with ishdrat, symbolic expressions, 
but only recently did P. Nwyia discover his Makamat 
al-kulub, which contains descriptions of the heart, that 
house of God, which is inhabited by the King Cer- 
titude, who is aided by two viziers, Fear and Hope. 
Such an allegorical interpretation of Kur’anic data 
appears also in the comparison of the heart to a castle 
with seven ramparts (reminiscent of St. Theresa’s 
imagery). The language of al-Niri, called by ‘Attar 
latif zarif, ‘‘fine and elegant’’, is highly poetical, and 
a number of brief poems is attributed to him; the 
imagery of the heart as a garden which is fertilised, or 
else destroyed, by rain and in which laud and 
gratitude are the odoriferous herbs, prefigures Persian 
garden imagery. Al-Nuri is called ‘‘the faithful one, 
sahib al-wafa’, and ‘‘prince of hearts’, amir al-kulib, 
and, as a true love mystic, was one of the most 
remarkable companions of Dyunayd, who said at his 
death, ‘‘half of Sufism is gone’’. 
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(ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL) 

NURI, SHayku F ADL ALLAH, the most notable 
of the anti-constitutionalist ‘ulamd@? in the Persian 
Revolution of 1906. 

Hadjdjf Shaykh Fadl Allah Nuri was born in 
Tehran in 1259/1843-4 and went at an early age to 
study in the ‘Atabat [g.v. in Suppl.] under his uncle 
Mirza Muhammad Husayn Nini, and under Mirza 
Hasan Shirazi (M. Turkaman, Shaykh-t shahid Fadl 
Allah Nuri, Tehran 1362 $h/1983, i, 9). In about 
1300/1883 he returned to Tehran, where he gradually 
emerged as the leading scholar and jurist. He was 
active in the movement against the Tobacco Conces- 
sion in 1308-9/1890-1, but otherwise not particularly 
prominent politically until 1321/1903, when ‘Ayn al- 
Dawla was appointed Sadr-i A‘zam and passed on to 
Shaykh Fadl Allah the responsibility for government 
business in the shari‘a courts, which had previously 
come under the mudjtahid Sayyid ‘Abd Allah 
Bihbihani (Mirza Muhammad Nazim al-Islam Kir- 
mani, Tarikh-i bidari-yi Iraniyan, Tehran 1361 Sh/1982, 
i, 210). Shaykh Fadl Allah supported ‘Ayn al-Dawla’s 
reforms of the finances in an attempt to preserve the 
traditional system of government and authority, but 
when the Sadr-i A‘zam’s régime collapsed in 
Djumada II 1324/July 1906, Shaykh Fad] Allah was 
forced to join what became the constitutional move- 
ment, although he had previously expressed doubts 
about constitutionalism (Nazim al-Islam, Bidari, i, 
321-4). 

He found himself in eclipse, however, until the 
accession of Muhammad ‘AIi Shah [g.v.] in Dhu ’1- 
Ka‘da 1324/January 1907 gave him a powerful new 
ally. Having failed in discussion to modify the radical 
measures of the proposed Supplementary Fundamen- 
tal Law he took bast (g.v.] or sanctuary in the Shrine 
of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim from 9 Djumada II to 8 
Sha‘ban 1325/20 June to 16 September 1907, almost 
certainly financed by the Shah (Spring Rice to Grey, 
no. 143, 10 July 1907, FO 416/34 no. 136; Y. 
Dawlatabadi, Tarikh-i mu‘asir ya hayat-i Yahya, ii, 
Tehran 1337 $h/1958, 129). From there he published 
a series of propaganda leaflets in which he argued for 
mashrita-yi mashri‘a, or more specifically nizam-nama-yt 
islami, an Islamic constitution (for the leaflets, see 
Turkaman, Shahid, i, 231-368; H. Ridwani, Lawayih-: 
Aka Shaykh Fadl Allah Nuri, Tehran 1362sh/1983). He 
also maintained that constitutionalism was contrary to 
the shari‘a, most notably on the point of equality 
before the law (Turkaman, Shahid, 287-8, 291-2). 
Following the fear and disarray induced in the court 
at the assassination of the then prime minister Amin 
al-Sultan, the Shah appears to have withdrawn his 
support and Shaykh Fad] Allah emerged from éast. He 
participated in the royalist demonstrations of Dhu ’1- 
Ka‘da 1325/December 1907 but did not return to 
prominence until after the coup of Djumada I 
1326/June 1908. Then in a fatwa (M. Malikzada, 
Tarikh- inkilab-i mashritiyyat-i Iran, Tehran 1351 Sh/- 


1972, iv, 211-21) and in a work entitled Tadhkirat al- 
ghafil wa-irshad al-djahil (Turkaman, Shahid, i, 56-75), 
he provided the Shah with a legitimising ideology for 
his refusal to restore the magjlis, arguing most notably 
that the Shah was one of the two pillars of Islam 
together with the ‘u/ama?, his role being to maintain 
order and stability (Malikzada, Mashnittyyat, iv, 217). 
He further contended that constitutionalism was per- 
nicious, since it contradicted the five Muslim precepts 
(al-ahkam al-khamsa), implying that it interfered with 
the soteriological purpose of Islam (V.A. Martin, 
Islam and modernism: the Iranian Revolution of 1906, Lon- 
don 1989, 178-9). In addition, he attacked the con- 
stitutionalists’ source of legitimacy in representation 
of the will of the people, arguing that it had no basis 
for any claim to authority in Imami Shii law 
(Malikzada, Mashnitiyyat, 1V, 211; Turkaman, Shahid, 
i, 67, 89-90; Martin, op. cit., 181-3). 

After the abdication of Muhammad ‘Ali Shah in 
Radjab 1327/July 1909, Shaykh Fadl Allah declined 
the chance of refuge in the Russian Legation along 
with the Shah and his other prominent supporters 
(Malikzada, Mashritiyyat, v, 265, vi, 117). He was 
arrested, tried on 13 Radjab 1327/31 July 1909 and 
publicly executed immediately afterwards. On the 
scaffold he is said to have recited the verse, ‘‘If we 
were a heavy burden, we are gone; if we were unkind, 
we are gone’’ (E.G. Browne, The Persian revolution 
1905-9, Cambridge 1910, 444; see also Nazim al- 
Islam, Bidari, ii, 535). 
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‘ (VANEssA MARTIN) 

NURI KILLIGIL [see ENwer pasa]. 

NURI at-SA‘ID, fourteen times Prime Minister 
of ‘Irak under the monarchy (1921-58) and one of 
the most robust Arab politicians of his genera- 
tion, was born in Baghdad in 1888, the son of a minor 
administrative official, and was killed at the hands of 
a hostile crowd in Baghdad on the day after the ‘Iraki 
Revolution of 14 July 1958. Nuri attended military 
schools in Baghdad and Istanbul, receiving his com- 
mission in 1906; after four years soldiering in ‘Irak, 
he returned to the Staff College in Istanbul, par- 
ticipating in campaigns in Macedonia (1911) and in 
the Balkan Wars (1912-13). In common with many of 
his fellow Arab officers, he was attracted to the liberal 
aims of the Committee of Union and Progress [see 
IrtiHaD WE TERAKKI Dyem‘tyyeti], only to be disap- 
pointed by the increasingly centralising and pro- 
Turkish policies which it pursued when in power. 
Along with several other ‘Irakis, Nuri joined al-‘Ahd, 
a secret society of Arab officers in the Ottoman Army, 
founded by ‘Aziz SAIi al-Misri. 

At the outbreak of the First World War, Nuri was 
in Basra where he surrendered to the British occupy- 
ing forces. He was sent briefly to India and eventually 
made contact with ‘Aziz ‘Ali al-Misri, whom he join- 
ed in Cairo at the end of 1915. Shortly afterwards he 
was asked to take part in the British-sponsored Arab 
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Revolt, which the Sharif Husayn of Mecca {g.v.] pro- 
claimed against the Ottomans (or more specifically 
against the government of the Committee of Union 
and Progress), on 5 June 1916. Al-Misri was the first 
commander of the Sharifian forces, but he soon fell 
out with the Sharif and returned to Egypt. His place 
was taken by Dja‘far al-‘Askari, captured by the 
British in the Western Desert a few months earlier, 
who was doubly Niri’s brother-in-law—the two men 
were married to each other’s sisters. Nuri himself 
became ‘‘coordinator and adviser-in-chief to the 
Sharifian forces’? and then ‘‘Chief of Staff’ (Lord 
Birdwood, Nuri as-Satd. a study in Arab leadership, Lon- 
don 1959, 45, 59). During his time in the Hidjaz and 
Syria, Nuri developed close personal relationships 
with a number of British officers, and also with Hu- 
sayn’s second son, Faysal (1885-1933 [g.v.]), remain- 
ing at the latter’s side from August 1917 until, and 
well beyond, the capture of Damascus in October 
1918. In the course of the War Nuri received two 
British decorations for gallantry, the C.M.G. and the 
D.S.O. 

In common with those with whom he was most in- 
timately concerned, Nuri would have had no clear 
idea of Britain’s plans for the Arab provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire in event of the defeat of the Central 
Powers in the First World War. However, since Bri- 
tain had given its backing to Sharif Husayn and his 
sons, it was reasonable to assume that they would be 
involved in whatever future settlement of the area 
might be reached. Early in November 1918, Faysal 
invited Nari to accompany him on his journey from 
Syria to London (via France) and then to the peace 
conference in Paris, where he was to represent the 
Hidjaz. The French made it clear to Faysal that they 
had no intention of recognising the ‘‘Arab kingdom’”’ 
which he had established in Syria in October 1918. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by the fact that almost a year 
passed before sufficient French troops arrived in Syria 
to enforce French policy, Faysal’s supporters there 
were determined not to give up their state. The First 
Arab Congress, held in Damascus on 7-8 March 
1920, proclaimed Faysal King of Syria and his brother 
‘Abd Allah King of ‘Irak. A few weeks later, under 
the terms of the Treaty of San Remo, France was 
given the mandate for Syria and Lebanon, and Bri- 
tain the mandate for ‘Irak and Palestine-Transjordan. 
By this time there was a substantial French military 
presence in Syria; on 14 July 1920 the French 
delivered an ultimatum to Faysal to accept the terms 
of the mandate, and when this was not accepted, 
defeated his army at Khan Maysalun [see MaysaLUn] 
a few miles outside Damascus, ten days later. Faysal, 
with Nur at his side, left for Egypt, and eventually for 
discussions in London in the late autumn of 1920. 

In the immediate aftermath of the First World War, 
British plans for the territory which was to become 
‘Irak were by no means clear. Most of the British ad- 
ministrators there had served in India, where they 
were used to a system of direct rule by British officials, 
and had little understanding of any expression of ‘‘na- 
tional”’ or ‘‘Arab nationalist’ aspirations. In the late 
summer of 1920 there was an uprising in ‘Irak against 
the British occupation, which elicited a fundamental 
change in British policy. A provisional Arab govern- 
ment was formed at the end of October, and at the 
Cairo Conference in March 1921 it was decided to of- 
fer Faysal the throne of ‘Irak, thus giving substance to 
the negotiations which had taken place in the course 
of his own and Nari’s visit to London the previous 
October. Faysal arrived in Basra at the end of June, 
and was duly enthroned in Baghdad on 23 August. 





Meanwhile, Nuri had returned to Baghdad in 
January 1921, where he was made Chief of Staff of the 
“Irakt Army under his brother-in-law Dja‘far, 
Minister of Defence in the provisional government. 
For most of the 1920s Nari concentrated on building 
up the ‘Iraki Army, in his capacity either as Chief of 
Staff (1921-2) or as Minister of Defence, an office he 
held in seven of the nine cabinets formed between 
November 1922 and March 1930. Between March 
1930 and October 1932 he served as Prime Minister, 
and was intimately involved in the negotiations for the 
Anglo-‘Iraki Treaty of 1930 which provided for the of- 
ficial withdrawal of British control over ‘Irak and for 
“Irak’s entry into the League of Nations in 1932. 

King Faysal’s premature death in August 1933 left 
a power vacuum at the centre of ‘Iraki politics. His 
son Ghazi, then aged 21, was both inexperienced and 
lacking in political acumen, with the result that con- 
trol of the country passed increasingly to former or 
serving military officers. In October 1936, General 
Bakr Sidki led a coup against the government of 
(former Major-General) Yasin al-Hashimi, in which 
Nari was serving as Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Dja‘far as Minister of Defence. Dja‘far was shot at 
Sidki’s instigation while trying to negotiate with the 
coup leaders; Yasin died in exile a few months later, 
and Nuri was smuggled out of the country via the 
British Embassy. He returned to ‘Irak in the autumn 
of 1937, a few months after the overthrow of Bakr 
Sidki, and proceeded to wage a relentless vendetta 
against the perpetrators of the coup of October 1936 
in general, and in particular against those involved in 
his brother-in-law Dja‘far’s murder. Eventually, Nuri 
formed his third cabinet, and, apart from a crucial few 
months out of office between January and October 
1941, served as Prime Minister for much of the period 
between December 1938 and June 1944, often holding 
the Defence and/or Foreign Affairs portfolios at the 
same time. 

Two incidents during these years were to have 
lasting effects upon Nuri’s subsequent career, and 
generally to alienate him from public esteem. The first 
of these was the persistent allegation that he was in 
some way involved in Ghazi’s death in a motor acci- 
dent in April 1939. Nuri was openly contemptuous of 
Ghazi (whose evident character defects were redeem- 
ed in the eyes of many ‘Iraki ‘‘nationalists’’ by his 
anti-British posturings), and his death and replace- 
ment by his more malleable cousin ‘Abd al-Ilah as 
Regent for Ghazi’s son Faysal II (who was four years 
old in 1939), certainly simplified matters for Nuri and 
his British patrons. In any case, whether or not this 
allegation had any foundation was less important than 
the fact that it was widely believed (see Hanna Batatu, 
The old social classes and the revolutionary movements of Iraq; 
a study of Iraq’s old landed classes and its Communists, 
Ba’thists and Free Officers, Princeton 1978, 342). 

The second incident was the complex of events sur- 
rounding ‘Irak’s participation in the Second World 
War. There is little doubt that the anti-British move- 
ment initiated in 1940-1 by the so-called Golden 
Square (four Arab nationalist Army colonels, all some 
ten years younger than Nuri) and their political 
mouthpiece Rashid ‘Ali al-Gaylani [g.v.], had im- 
mense popular appeal. Especially after the fall of 
France in 1940, the notion that ‘Irak should either re- 
main neutral—in defiance of the provisions of the 
Treaty of 1930—or even, in the minds of some, call 
upon Germany to force Britain out of ‘Irak, began to 
gain ground. In April 1941 the Golden Square staged 
a coup which brought Rashid SAIi to power. Nuri and 
‘Abd al-Ilah fled to Jordan with British assistance, 
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while the ‘Iraki Army fought a somewhat quixotic 
one-month campaign against a British force. The 
defeat of the ‘Iraki Army was followed by a ‘‘second 
British occupation’; as for the Regent and Nari, 
“their return from abroad only after the country had 
been subdued by British power made them so odious 
among the people that, regardless of what they did 
afterwards, they were never able to command public 
confidence’’ (Batatu, op. cit., 345). 

By this time certain guiding principles of Nuri’s 
conduct may be discerned. As the First World War 
ended, he seems to have realised that some form of 
foreign control over the Arab provinces of the former 
Ottoman Empire was inevitable, and that his own 
career would be best served by a pragmatic accept- 
ance of this situation. Nuri saw the future of the Arab 
world in terms of a loose confederation of regions (and 
eventually of individual states) under the general aegis 
of Britain, and, if more reluctantly, of France. His 
patron Faysal’s translation to “Irak in 1921 gave Nuri 
the opportunity to assist in building up a state which 
was independent at least to the extent that it was no 
longer part of the Ottoman Empire, and which might 
eventually emerge as a leading regional force, largely 
through the agency of the Army, whose construction 
and organisation was one of his principal concerns 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s. 

The major flaw in this design was that because 
Faysal and the Hashimite house on the one hand, and 
Nari and his circle on the other, were regarded by 
members of the ‘‘Old Social Classes’’ first as 
foreigners and outsiders and secondly (because of 
their lower class origins) as upstarts, both were forced 
to rely on Britain in ways which became more and 
more intolerable to the politically conscious sections of 
the ‘Iraki population. Faysal died before these ten- 
sions had developed beyond the point of no return, 
although he earned considerable opprobrium towards 
the end of his life because of his acceptance of the 
restrictions on ‘Irak’s independence in the Anglo- 
“Iraki Treaty of 1930. 

Realising the extent of his own isolation within 
‘Irak, Nuri tried to secure his base by placing trusted 
friends and colleagues in key positions in the army, so 
that in 1936, all of the Army’s 3 major-generals, 3 of 
its 4 brigadiers and 6 of its 11 colonels were former 
Sharifian officers. In addition, as he gradually gained 
greater control of the state machinery, he was able to 
win over the tribal shaykhs and urban notables by co- 
opting them both politically and economically (see 
Batatu, of. cit., passim), a process greatly facilitated 
during and after the Second World War by this 
group’s hostility to and fear of a burgeoning spectrum 
of ‘‘opposition’’ parties and groups. 

On his return to power after the Anglo-‘Iraki 
“‘War’’ of 1941, Nuri began to root out the Pan-Arab 
supporters of the Golden Square from within the Ar- 
my, while putting forward his own modest version of 
Arab nationalism, the ‘‘Fertile Crescent’’ scheme, in 
1943, This involved the creation of a ‘Greater Syria”’ 
out of Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and Palestine, with 
which ‘Irak would be associated, possibly leading to a 
wider federation which might embrace Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. Needless to say, this arrangement 
(whose details were extremely vague) was to come into 
being under the benevolent auspices of Britain. The 
Egyptians, Syrians and Saudis were intensely 
suspicious of anything that might smack of Hashimite 
domination, and in its place the Arab League, a loose 
arrangement which maintained the structures of the 
existing states and was designed to foster cooperation 
rather than Arab unity, came into being in May 1945. 


British relations with ‘Irak, or more accurately with 
Nuri and the Regent, remained close until the 
Revolution of July 1958, although British officials 
were often bothered by the extent to which ‘‘our eggs 
are concentrated in Niuri’s somewhat unstable 
basket’’ (quoted in Batatu, op. cit., 347). Throughout 
the 1940s, and especially after the ill-fated attempt to 
extend the Anglo-‘Iraki Treaty of 1930 at Portsmouth 
in January 1948, the political situation in ‘Irak was 
characterised by mounting repression and increasing- 
ly dictatorial régimes, presided over either by Nuri 
himself or by his acolytes and supporters. Britain 
tolerated this state of affairs for a number of reasons, 
not least among which were its concern to maintain 
the free flow of oil from ‘Irak, and to preserve the 
British air bases there, but also because no amount of 
prodding seemed sufficient to persuade Nuri to 
change his ways, or to train up a less compromised 
successor. At the same time, Niri’s relative lack of 
concern over Palestine, and his imperturbable cham- 
pioning of unpopular causes (notably ‘Iraki member- 
ship of the Baghdad Pact in 1955) made it easier for 
Britain to overlook his shortcomings. 

In time, popular resentment against Nuri and his 
circle reached a crescendo, although, given the nature 
of the political system, it was impossible for the 
régime to be ousted other than by force. In the course 
of the 1950s, a conspiratorial movement of Free Of- 
ficers emerged in the Army, which eventually took ad- 
vantage of military manoeuvres in July 1958 to direct 
units commanded by its sympathisers to take control 
of key locations in Baghdad. On the morning of 14 
July the Royal Palace was surrounded, and the King 
(Faysal II had attained his majority in 1953) and his 
uncle (the former Regent, now Crown Prince), were 
killed. Nari went into hiding, but was discovered on 
the afternoon of the next day; his body, and that of the 
Crown Prince, both of whom were the objects of par- 
ticular hatred, were dragged through the streets and 
eventually torn to pieces by the mob. 

Possibly as a result of their reluctance to face harsh 
realities, few British diplomats concerned with ‘Irak 
in the 1950s thought that a major change in the status 
quo was imminent (see here W.R. Louis, The British 
and the origins of the Iraqi Revolution, in R.A. Fernea and 
W.R. Louis, The Iragi Revolution of 1958: the Old Social 
Classes revisited, London and New York 1991, 31-61). 
It is clear now that the perpetuation of the immense 
social inequalities over which Nuri presided (which 
increased with the rapid rise in oil revenues and the 
inauguration of the Development Board in the early 
1950s), together with his dictatorial style and his cons- 
tant manipulation of the electoral and parliamentary 
systems, were major causes of the chaos and violence 
which erupted when the dam finally broke in July 
1958. It is not clear either that this was ‘‘inevitable’’, 
or that Nuri had ‘‘no choice’’ in acting as he did. 
While Nari was clearly Britain’s most faithful servant 
in ‘Irak, the nature of his contribution to the history 
of his own country remains rather more difficult to 
assess. 
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NURSI, SueykH Bapi‘ at-Zaman Sap (Modern 
Tkish. Bediuzzaman Said Riza-Nursi) (ca. 1876- 
1960), religious leader, of Kurdish origin, in late 
Ottoman and Republican Turkey. 

Sa‘id Nursi, the author of the Rzsale-yi Nur ‘‘Epistle 
of Light’’ (or ‘‘Wisdom’’) from which the intellectual- 
religious movement known as Nurculuk [{q.v.] sprang, 
was born in the village of Nurs in the province of Bitlis 
[see BIDLis] in eastern Turkey. His father apparently 
belonged to a local family of notables, as indicated by 
his surname Mirza. Nursi started his education in the 
medrese of Seyyid Nir (the names of many places and 
people with whom he was associated, including that of 
his mother, Nuriyye, derived from nur “‘light’’), but 
he soon changed to an intensive, three-month-long 
study under Sheykh Mehmed Djelali in Beyazit; he 
received the title of Molla [g.v.], and from then on he 
continued his education on his own. During his 
travels around the province he developed an interest 
in the life of the common people and a deep feeling for 
nature that stayed with him all his life. His growing 
erudition, communal involvement and occasional 
confrontation with Ottoman officials earned him first 
the title of Meshhir (‘‘famous’’) and later, around 
1894, that of Badi* al-zaman or ‘‘beauty of the age’’. 
In 1909 he started to call himself gharib (‘‘stranger’’ or 
‘‘dissident’’) in order to show that his way of thinking 
and behaving differed from that of his contem- 
poraries, a strangeness displayed outwardly by his 
native garb and the gun and knife in his belt, resembl- 
ing more his fellow-Kurdish tribesmen than a refined 
city Salim. 

_After spending two years in Bitlis as the guest of 
‘Omer Pasha, Nursi moved to Van in 1894, where he 
lived in the house of the provincial wali or governor 
Ishkodrali Tahir Pasha. There he acquainted himself 
with the physical and natural sciences and began to 
apply their methodology both to the teaching of Islam 
and to demonstrate the truth of the faith. At about this 
same time he began to move closer to the Ottoman 
establishment, away from the Nakshbandiyya 
Khialidiyya Suafis with whom he first studied and 
closer to the Kadiriyya. After making the acquaint- 
ance of modern science, Nursi adopted the view that 
progress and salvation lay not in the faith alone but 
also in the sciences and in government action. (The 
preoccupation with ‘‘philosophy’’, as he called it, 
engaged him until about 1920, when he rediscovered 
the superiority of faith.) During his stay in Van, 
according to his biographer, Nursi read a declaration 
attributed to Gladstone, the British Liberal statesman 
known for his anti-Turkish views, that ‘‘we [the 
British] cannot dominate the Muslims as long as we 
do not take the Koran away from them’’ (Sahiner, 
1988, 73); he now swore to prove to the world that 
“‘the Kur?an was a spiritual sun and indestructible”’ 
(ibid.). His religious dedication, coupled with his 
association with Ottoman officials, eventually secured 
for Nurs? in 1907 an introduction to Sultan ‘Abd ul- 
Hamid II. However, his coarse appearance, his peti- 
tion for the establishment of modern schools in Bitlis 
province and his assertion that ‘‘Islam does not sanc- 
tion tyranny’’ landed him first in the Yildfz military 
court and then in a mental hospital (in order to avoid 
the possible imposition of severe punishment). This 
incident shows clearly the difference between the two 


forms of Islamism or Pan-Islamism [q.v.] that 
dominated Ottoman society in the period 1870-1908. 
On the one hand, there was the caliph’s Pan-Islamism 
that relied on the government, its bureaucracy and 
the traditional religious establishment for its survival; 
on the other hand, there was the populist, grass-roots 
form of religion that relied on community support. 
Nursi’s advocacy of this latter, populist Islamism 
before the foremost proponents of the traditional view 
did not sit well with the bureaucrats. 

He was, in fact, the product of socio-political 
changes occurring in Anatolia, which had passed from 
the rule of local feudal lords, thanks to the centralising 
policy of the government, but now came under the 
spiritual domination and the social guidance of the 
tarikat sheykhs, since, although theoretically under the 
rule of the new bureaucracy, the hinterlands were not 
in fact brought completely under the influence of the 
centre, allowing the sheykhs more power as leaders 
of local society. However, Nursi’s communal, 
Nakshbandi Islam was also increasingly confronted 
not only by ‘Abd ul-Hamid’s state-sponsored Pan- 
Islamism but also by the positivist and the liberal 
ideology of the growing modernist intelligentsia. 
Nursi accepted in varying degrees some of the tenets 
of all these ideologies, in the end opting fully for 
religious orthodoxy while evolving an Islamic- 
modernist-national philosophy of his own. His aims 
were not only to rejuvenate the faith but also to 
revitalise the society in which the faith found its 
expression. This preoccupation with the living society 
had the effect of elevating the local culture and the 
vernacular (Nursi only learned Turkish around the 
age of 14) to respectability and gave love of country 
(watan) and the natural aspects of human existence the 
sanction cf religion. Yet the same forces that condi- 
tioned modernist and nationalist views also created 
disunity in society and a penchant for materialism, 
and these ills became Nursi’s ultimate target. 

From roughly 1895 to 1921, Nursi lived the life of 
an up-and-coming Ottoman rural intellectual. He 
came to share the patriotic and nationalist-religious 
views of this group of people as well as their search for 
social status and position which socio-economic and 
political change offered the opportunity to achieve. 
Thus he at first joined the Young Turk Revolu- 
tionaries, delivering in Salonica in 1908 a fiery speech 
glorifying the virtues of political liberalism; but later, 
in reaction to the positivist secularism of the Young 
Turks, he helped found the Jttthdd-? Muhammedi 
(Muslim Union), which staged the abortive counter- 
revolution of 1909. Arrested and tried, but acquitted, 
he went back to his native region where he taught for 
a while. Then he participated in the Turkish war 
effort and helped prepare the call to djthad against the 
Allies. In 1915, he went by submarine to Libya, in 
order to work with the Sanitisiyya [¢.v.] against the 
Italians. Returning home, he took part in the defence 
of Bitlis, was captured by the Russians, but escaped 
in 1917 and returned home via Warsaw and Vienna. 
He held a teaching job in Istanbul for about three 
years, after which the ascetic, spiritual ‘‘new’’ Sa‘id 
replaced the activist, worldly ‘‘old’’ Sa‘id. 

The change was caused as much by Nursi’s increas- 
ing age as by the establishment of the Republic, the 
abolition of the caliphate (which he apparently 
accepted), and the passing of the old Ottoman order. 
Probably the ‘‘old’”’ Sa‘id would have long been 
forgotten if the ‘‘new’’ one had not emerged. Nursi 
described his life until the early 1920s as a time of 
preparation and training necessary for the creation of 
the man who subsequently made himself into the 
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voice of the community and the faith. He criticised 
not the new régime, or even its reforms, but the 
spiritual and ethical void which it had created in 
society in the name of science and progress, which it 
saw as synonymous with ‘‘secularism’’. From 1925 
almost until his death in 1960, Nursi was viewed as 
the enemy of the new régime, although the truth of 
this view was never proved. In 1925 he was arrested 
for alleged involvement in the Kurdish revolt of 
Sheykh Sa‘id, and although he was once more acquit- 
ted, he was forced to settle in the town of Barla in 
the Isparta province, where he wrote two-thirds of his 
Risale-yt Nur (originally called Sézler). He began to 
attract an increasingly large group of followers who 
copied by hand his writings in the Arabic script and 
distributed them all over Anatolia; eventually he per- 
mitted the printing of the Risale in Latin script. Nursi 
repeatedly stated that all the persecutions and hard- 
ships inflicted on him were God’s blessings, serving to 
define more clearly his path and his mission to save 
the faith. He held that the secularist régime in 
Ankara, having destroyed the formal religious 
establishment, had unwittingly left popular Islam as 
the only authentic faith of the Turks, allowing Sa‘id 
Nursi to become its spokesman, symbol and martyr. 

Alarmed by the growing popularity of Nursi’s 
teachings, which had spread even among the intellec- 
tuals and the military officers, the government 
arrested him again in 1934 and sent him, first, to 
Eskisehir and, later, to seven years’ enforced exile in 
Kastamonu. He was subsequently arrested again in 
1943, 1948 and 1952 for allegedly violating laws man- 
dating secularism, but was finally acquitted in 1956. 
This was the result, among other things, of the official 
opinion issued by the Diyanet (Religious) Affairs 
Directorate which finally stated that Nursi’s teachings 
were spiritual and Islamic. He had returned mean- 
while to Isparta, which he considered his home, and 
there openly cast his vote for the Democratic Party, 
which had restored some religious freedom. He died 
in Urfa on 23 March 1960 and was buried there, but 
the military government that came to power on 27 
May 1960 exhumed the remains (supposedly in 
response to his brother’s request) and buried him in 
secret in an unknown place in the mountains of 
Isparta. 

The broad range of Sa‘id Nursi’s teachings rested 
on the fact that he considered himself not a sheykh but 
an imam, similar to al-Ghazali and Ahmad Sirhindi 
[g.vv.], and followed the orthodoxy of ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Djilani [g.v.]. Absolute faith (man) in God was the 
foundation of his belief. In this respect he departed 
from the Sufi personalised love and search for unity 
with God as well as from the Nakshbandi concept of 
the farikat or brotherhood as the vehicle of the faith. 
He adopted the notion of millet (the nation) as the col- 
lectivity of the Muslims, with Islamiyyet (the faith), the 
whole of this superseding ethnic, linguistic and local 
differences. The millet was, in fact, a new type of 
political-social entity, in which nature and humanity 
existed in harmony and balance, both being viewed as 
God’s creations and the proof of His existence. 

Religion, according to Nursi, operated in a social 
and human environment and had to take into con- 
sideration the changing nature of society and the 
needs of the human being. He regarded modern 
society—notably that of the West—and that espoused 
under the positivist-materialist policy of the Turkish 
government in the name of ‘‘secularism’’ as the 
source of materialism and spiritual impoverishment. 
He considered that the level of development of the 
faith was conditioned by the intellectual, moral, and 


economic level of development in society, and upheld 
the virtue of labour (say-etmek, caltskanik ‘‘exertion’’ 
or “‘activity’’), mutual help, self-awareness and pro- 
perty rights, moderate acquisitiveness being a 
natural, God-given instinct. He criticised the ulema for 
turning their back on the physical sciences; in fact, he 
advised them to study these sciences. For him, 
ignorance (cehalet), poverty (fakirlik), and dissension 
were the worst enemies of society. Nursi’s teachings 
lacked the dogmatism and rigidity that infected many 
other fundamentalist movements and appeared at 
times to say many things at once. This vagueness 
appealed to a variety of groups, ranging from 
modernists to moderate conservatives and dedicated 
Islamists. Above all, however, it was the example of 
the man and his life that has won him a wide follow- 
ing: a simple Kurdish villager with limited formal 
education, who eventually opted for membership in 
the newly-formed Turkish nation (he dropped the 
name Sa‘id-i Kurdi) as having the potential best to 
represent the brotherhood of Muslims. 
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NUSAYB al-Asghar, Abu ’l-Hadjna (not to be 
confused with Nusayb b. Rabah {g.v.], who is some- 
times given the kunya of Abu ’l-Hadjna’), a negro 
poet of the Arabic language originally from 
Yamama. 

He is described as mawla ’l-Mahdi to distinguish him 
from his homonym, because the future ‘Abbasid 
caliph had bought him and freed him during the reign 
of al-Mansur (136-58/754-75). It was he who gave 
him his kunya and married him to a female slave 
named Dja‘fara. Once established on the throne 
(158/775), al-Mahdi, whose companion he had 
become, offered him property in the Sawad and 
entrusted him with various missions, one of which is 
given considerable prominence by the biographers: 
having been sent to the Yemen to buy mahriyya camels 
[see MAHRA, at VI, 83 a-b) for a sum of 20,000 dinars 
which the governor was ordered to deliver to him, he 
spent this money on his personal needs and pleasures; 
imprisoned in the Yemen, then taken to Baghdad in 
chains, he gained the caliph’s pardon as a result of the 
intervention of a certain Thumama b. al-Walid al- 
‘Absi to whom he expressed his gratitude; he was fur- 
thermore a friend of the latter’s brother, Shayba, over 
whose death he wept. He also expressed his apprecia- 
tion of al-Mahdi in a long kasida (-‘u rhyme, metre 
fawil) and some other pieces (notably a poem in ->uhd, 
metre fawil). His daughter Hadjna’, also a talented 
versifier, addressed adulatory poems to the caliph and 


‘to his daughter ‘Abbasa [g.v.]. After the death of al- 
.Mahdi (169/785), Nusayb is encountered in the 


entourage of al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), who even 
appointed him head of a province of Syria, where he 
exploited his authority for his own enrichment. 
Naturally enough, he composed, in a long kasida (-li 
rhyme, metre fawil), the eulogy of this caliph, whose 
wife Zubayda [g.v.] was also the object of his praises, 
on the occasion of her pilgrimage to Mecca (-mi 
rhyme, metre fawif). 

During this period, he also maintained amicable 
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relations with the Barmakids, in particular with al- 
Fadl b. Yahya (d. 193/808 [g.v.]), who offered him 
both a house and property. There is a general impres- 
sion that at least some of his work is inspired by the 
exchanges of gifts with other, lesser-known 
individuals, by gratitude for the presents solicited or 
by anger when his expectations were disappointed. 
Although he is described by the Aghdni as hadjdja? 
mal‘in, there are barely any traces of hidja? in what has 
survived of his work, other than a satirical poem 
addressed to the governor of San‘a, who had 
accepted his adulation but had not rewarded him (-77 
rhyme, metre fawil). 

The Fihrist (163, Cairo edition, 231-2) estimates his 
corpus as comprising 70 compositions, but of this only 
a few verses have survived. The critics have been 
unstinting in their praises for his talent. They place 
him at the same level as his homonym, declare that al- 
Rashid preferred him to other poets and speak highly 
of his qualities in the domains of amorous poetry, 
panegyric, satire and description, but it is difficult to 
corroborate their judgment. 
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NUSAYB al-Akbar 8. RABAH, Abi Mihdjan, a 
negro poet of the Arabic language who is said to 
have belonged, originally, to a Kinani of Waddan, a 
small village close to Medina (see al-Mas‘tdi, Muridy, 
Arabic index, s.v.); it could, however, be supposed 
that the locality in question is rather the main settle- 
ment of the oasis of Djufra [g.v.] which bears the same 
name, since the available information regarding the 
biography of Nusayb indicates that he was a native of 
Africa. In any case, attempting to establish his origin 
would be futile, since this has been the object of so 
many speculations that it is impossible to draw any 
firm conclusions (Abu ’l-Faradj reproduces these 
speculations conscientiously, without deluding 
himself as to their reliability). To explain the colour of 
his skin, he is supposed to have had Nubian parents, 
but according to the most trustworthy version, he was 
the son of a slave who was made pregnant by her 
master, who died before the birth of the child; his 
paternal uncle having offered him for sale, he was 
bought by a Kinani of Waddan, but it is quite certain 
that accounts relating to this period of his life have no 
historical validity. The circumstances of his attain- 
ment of freedom are also variously explained. Accord- 
ing to the most often repeated story, when he began 
to compose poetry the dignitaries of the tribe 
intervened on his behalf with his master, who sent 
him to Egypt where, after a long period of waiting, he 
succeeded in delivering a eulogy, at Hulw4n, to ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz b. Marwan [g.v.], governor of Egypt. The 
Umayyad prince having bought and then freed him, 
he became for posterity the mawla ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, as 
Nusayb al-Asghar [g.v.] was to become the mawla ’7l- 
Mahdi. He took on the role of accredited panegyrist of 
his benefactor, whom he mourned when he fell victim 
to an epidemic of plague in 85/704. He had already 
sung the praises of Bishr b. Marwan (d. 74/693-4 
{g.v.]), and he went on to address eulogies to the 
caliphs ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (d. 86/705), 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 99/717) and ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 101/720), and to other aristocrats of 
Medina; he lived in fact in the Holy City, but also 
resided in Damascus. He died between 108 and 
113/726-31. 


In the course of his career as a panegyrist, he had 
occasion to exchange verses with al-Farazdak, Djarir 
and ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, and he was also sometimes 
at odds with al-Kumayt or Dhu ’l-Rumma, but he 
always refrained from the practice of higja? [g.v.]. Ibn 
Sallam places him in the sixth rank of poets of the 
Islamic period, and critics are particularly 
appreciative of his nasib, always pure, and his madth, 
which was in some respects his speciality and for 
which he possessed an acknowledged talent, although 
his panegyrics lack originality. In part, he owes his 
renown to the fact that some of his verses were set to 
music by Ishak al-Mawsili, who also devoted a 
monograph to him, Akhbar Nusayb, preceding al- 
Zubayr b. Bakkar, writer of another work with the 
same title. 

Nusayb had married a white woman, whom he 
celebrated in the lyrical section of his work in such 
terms that he has been reckoned among the poetic 
lovers according to the ‘Udhri tradition. (It is remark- 
able that the passage of the Aghani relating to his wife 
was suppressed in the Cairo edition.) However, an 
original theme of his poetry was inspired by the colour 
of his skin on account of which he suffered con- 
siderable and intolerable racist abuse. He consoled 
himself, however, by insisting on his integrity and his 
greatness of soul. In this context, B. Lewis (Race and 
color in Islam, New York 1971, 12 ff. and passim; 
French tr., Race et couleur en pays d’Islam, Paris 1982, 
29 ff. and passim) has raised the question of the extent 
to which awareness of his birth and his race affected 
this talented poet, of whom he recalls that he was one 
of the aghribat al-‘Arab, the ‘‘ravens of the Arabs’’. It 
is furthermore astonishing that the great champion of 
the Negroes, al-Djahiz (d. 255/869 [q.v.]) only quotes 
a few of his verses (Bukhala, ed. Hadjiri, 188; Bayan, 
i, 219; Hayawan, i, 30 (anonymous verse), iii, 206) 
and, in particular, does not include him among the 
number of his racial brothers whom he celebrates in 
his Fakhr al-Sidan ‘ala ‘l-bidan, where his name is not 
even mentioned. 
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Beirut edition, i, 302-51). Another useful source is 
Yakut, Irshad, vii, 212-16 = Udaba, xix, 228-34. 
Fragments of his work (which amounted to 50 
pieces, Fihrist, 163) have been assembled by U. Riz- 
zitano, Alcuni frammenti poetici di ... Nusayb, in RSO, 
xxii (1945), 23-35, and by D. Salliim, Shi‘r Nusayb 
5. Rabah, Baghdad 1967. The most complete 
modern articles are those of Rizzitano, Abi Mihgan 
Nusayb 6. Rabah, in RSO, xx (1943), 421-71; of R. 
Blachére, HLA, 603-6 (with valuable bibliography), 
and of Sezgin, GAS, ii, 410-11 and index. For the 
rest, see Ibn Sallam, Tabakat, 348, 529, 544-50; 
Abt Tammam, Hamdsa, index; Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 
242-4 = Cairo ed., 371-4; Washsha’, Muwashsha, 
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Nallino, La letterature arabica, French tr., 238, 248-9; 
Rescher, Aériss, i, 194-6; Gabrieli, Storia, 120-1; 
Zirikli, A‘lam, viii, 355. (Cu. Petar) 
NUSAYRIYYA, a Shi‘i sect widely dispersed in 

western Syria and in the south-east of present day 
Turkey; the only branch of extreme (ghuluww) Kifan 
Shi‘ism which has survived into the contemporary 
period. 

1. Etymology 

Pliny (Hist. nat., v, 81) mentions a Nazerinorum 
tetrarchia in Coelesyria, situated opposite Apameia, 
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beyond the river Marsyas (not identified; probably 
the right-hand tributary of the Orontes passing to the 
east of the town), but this name is evidently not 
related to that of the sect. The Nusayriyya themselves 
derive the name from that of their eponym Ibn 
Nusayr, which would appear to be correct. In Arab- 
Islamic texts, the name is not attested in Syria before 
the establishment of the sect at al-Ladhikiyya in the 
5th/11th century. 

2. Current distribution 

In Syria, the heartland of the Nusayriyya is the 
Djebel Ansariyye (known today as Dyabal al- 
“Alawtyyin) between al-Haffa to the north and Tall 
Kalakh to the south. From this nucleus, the 
Nusayriyya have spread out to occupy parts of the 
surrounding plains: the coastal plain to the west, the 
Ghab to the east and the plain of ‘Akkar to the south- 
west. Nevertheless, the towns which surround the 
Djebel have always maintained a non-Nusayri 
majority (al-Ladhikiyya, Djabala, Baniyas, Tartts, 
Safita, Tall Kalakh, Hims, Masyaf, Hamat). Nusayri 
minorities are distributed to the south of Hims, on the 
plateau between Masyaf and the Orontes, to the 
north-east of Hamat and in the regions of Ma‘arrat al- 
Nu‘man, Idlib and Aleppo, as well as in Damascus. 
In 1964, the number of Nusayriyya in Syria was 
estimated at 600,000, or 11% of the population (more 
recent assessments do not exist). In Lebanon there is 
a Nusayri minority immediately to the south of the 
Syrian frontier. Within the current boundaries of 
Turkey, sizeable minorities are to be found on the 
plateau of al-Kusayr, at Antakya (Antioch), on the 
plain of the Lower Orontes between Antakya and the 
estuary of the river, and on the coastal plain to the 
south-west of Iskenderun. Since the 19th century, 
Nusayri colonies have become established in Cilicia, 
especially at Tarsus and Adana as well as in the sur- 
roundings of these two towns (approximately 80,000 
in 1921; the current figures are not known. Cf. the 
maps in Weulersse, i, 58 f.). 

3. Origins 

The sect was formed in frak in the mid-3rd/9th cen- 
tury. According to al-Nawbakhti, 78 (cf. al-Kummi, 
100-1; al-Kashshi, 520-1; Halm, Gnosis, 282-3), 
Muhammad b. Nusayr al-Namiri was a supporter of 
the tenth Shi‘i imam ‘Ali al-Hadi (d. 254/868). He 
proclaimed the divine nature of the imam (who cursed 
him for this reason; al-Kashshi, 520, 999) and 
claimed for himself the status of a prophet; he pro- 
fessed metempsychosis (tandsukh) and antinomianism 
(ibaha). At the court of Baghdad, he was supported by 
the katib Muhammad b. Misa b. al-Hasan b. al-Furat 
al-Dju‘fi (al-Kashshi, 302, 554). According to 
Nusayri tradition, Ibn Nusayr was the favourite disci- 
ple of the eleventh imam al-Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 
260/874), who entrusted to him a new revelation 
which was te constitute the nucleus of the Nusayri 
doctrine. In the most ancient sources (al-Nawbakhti, 
al-Kummi; even al-Baghdadi, 255-6), the sect is 
called al-Namiriyya (from the nisba of Ibn Nusayr); 
from the 5th/1ith century onwards, the name al- 
Nusayriyya becomes current (Ibn al-Ghada?iri, d. 
411/1020-1, quoted by al-Astarabadi, Manhadj al- 
makal, 314; Ibn Hazm, Milal, quoted by Friedlander 
in JAOS, xxix (1908], 126 ff.; al-Sam‘ani, fol. 562 b 
fed. Hyderabad xiii, 121 ff.]; al-Shahrastani, 143-5). 

The literature of the Nusayris has revealed to us the 
lineage of the disciples of the founder, who wield 
authority in the tradition of the secret doctrine. Of Ibn 
Nusayr’s successor, Muhammad b. Djundab, 
nothing is known other than his name. His disciple 
Abi Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Djunbulani al- 


Djannan (‘‘the gardener’), d. 287/900, seems to have 
been a Persian immigrant from the region of Fars in 
‘Irak (Djunbula? is situated between Kifa and 
Wasit). It is probably he who was responsible for cer- 
tain quasi-Iranian features of the Nusayrian doctrine, 
for example the adoption of the Iranian festivals of the 
equinoxes, nawriz and mihrgan [q.vv.], which are 
celebrated by the Nusayris as the days when the 
divinity of ‘Ali is manifested in the sun. Al- 
Djunbulani is the hero of a book intitled Kitab al- 
Akwar wa ’l-adwar al-niiraniyya (‘“The aeons and the 
cycles of the light’’), from which numerous quotations 
have been preserved in the Calendar of festivals of the 
Nusayris and of which the author was possibly the 
disciple and successor of Ibn Djundab, al-Khasibi. 

Abd ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khastbi 
(d. 346/957) was the head of the Nusayri community 
of the suburb of al-Karkh to the south of Baghdad, 
but he seems to have led a peripatetic existence. He 
was a poet of considerable talent (his Diwan has been 
preserved) and seems to have earned his living as such 
at the courts of the Biyids in ‘Irak and in western Per- 
sia, later at the courts of the Hamdanids of Mawsil 
and Aleppo. It was evidently he who conveyed the 
doctrines of the sect to northern Syria; he dedicated 
his Kitab al-Hiddya al-kubra to Sayf al-Dawla, the Ham- 
danid amir of Aleppo (Ta°rikh al-‘Alawtyyin [= TA], 
260, 318). Al-Khasibi died at Aleppo in 346/957 (TA, 
257-9) or 358/969 (al-Astarabadi, Manhadj al-makal, 
112-23), and left behind numerous works. His tomb 
to the north of Aleppo, known by the name of Shaykh 
Yabrak, is still venerated by Nusayris today (TA, 
259). 

The successor of al-Khasibi at Aleppo was Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali al-Djilli (from al-Djilliyya on the estuary 
of the Orontes). He survived the reconquest of Cilicia 
and of Antioch by the Byzantine emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas (358/969) and of the Syrian coast by John 
Tzimisces (363/975) and was for a period of time a 
prisoner of the Christians. He died, probably in 
Aleppo, after 384/994 (TA, 260). 

Surtr b. al-Kasim al-Tabarani, successor of al- 
Djilli at Aleppo, left the town in 423/1032 on account 
of the incessant warfare in the region and settled at al- 
Ladhikiyya (Laodicea), which at this time was still 
under Byzantine domination. Here, he was the true 
founder of the Syrian Nusayri community; according 
to TA, 327, the local dynasty of al-Ladhikiyya, the 
Tantkh, adopted Nusayri doctrines. Unhindered by 
any Muslim authority, al-Tabarani seems to have 
converted the peasants (possibly still pagan) of the 
mountainous hinterland of the town. Al-Tabarani, 
whose works form the major part of the written tradi- 
tion of the Nusayris, died at al-Ladhikiyya in 
426/1034-5; his tomb, still venerated, is located inside 
the mosque of al-Sha‘rani not far from the port (TA, 
262-5). 

4. History 

The history of the Nusayri community in 
mediaeval times is obscure; the accounts contained in 
the TA, compiled at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, are of dubious value; a study of this period has 
yet to be undertaken. In the early years of the 12th 
century, the western part of the territory of the 
Nusayris was conquered by the Crusaders; in 
496/1103 al-Ladhikiyya was captured by the Norman 
Tancred after a long siege. From this time onward, 
the northern area of what is now the Djabal Ansariyya 
formed a part of the Norman principality of Antioch, 
but Christian penetration of the mountain region 
seems to have been ineffectual; in the Djabal itself, 
fortresses and other relics of the Crusaders are quite 
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rare (cf. TAVO, maps B viii 8, 10 and 12). In Latin 
sources, the Nusayris (Nossorite) are seldom mentioned 
(cf. Dussaud, 21-7, 30). 

In 527/1132-3 the fortress of al-Kadmis was sold by 
the amir of al-Kahf to the Nizari Isma‘ilis of Alamit, 
who subsequently took possession of numerous for- 
tresses in the southern Djabal: al-Kahf, al-Khariba 
(531/1136-7) and Masyaf (535/1140-1), then al- 
Khawabi, al-Rusafa, al-‘Ullayka and Manika. The 
establishment of Isma‘ilis (the assassint of the Latin 
sources) in the region provoked conflicts with the 
Nusayris; this is probably the context in which 
belongs the Nusayri tradition of a ‘‘council’’ at ‘Ana 
(on the middle Euphrates) where representatives of 
the Nusayri communities—two each from Baghdad, 
from ‘Ana, from Aleppo, from al-Ladhikiyya and 
from the Djabal—tried in vain to find a formula of 
conciliation (tawhid) with the Isma‘ilis (TA, 258, 365). 
The council (al-magjlis al-dint ) of ‘Ana is undated; a 
second is recorded as having taken place in 690/1291 
at Safita, with equal lack of success (7A, 365). 

Following the capture of Djabala, al-Ladhikiyya 
and the Frankish fortresses of Sahyan and Balatunus 
by Salah al-Din in 584/1188, the Djabal became part 
of the Ayyubid sultanate. It is at the end of the 
Ayyubid period that Nusayri tradition places an event 
of extraordinary importance: the settlement in the 
Djabal of Bedouin tribes from the Djabal Sindjar, led 
by the amir Hasan al-Makzin al-Sindjari. Answering 
an appeal from the Nusayris for help in repelling the 
attacks of the Ism4‘ilis, the amir invaded the Djabal 
for the first time in 617/1220. After being defeated, he 
withdrew to the Djabal Sindjar, returning in 622/1223 
and establishing himself definitively in the region of 
Aba Kubays and of Siyani; from his troops were to 
emerge the Nusayri tribes of the Haddadiyya, 
Matawira, Mahaliba, Darawisa, Numaylatiyya and 
Bana ‘Ali (TA, 358-64; for the expansion of the vari- 
ous tribes, cf. Weulersse, i, 330-1, and figs. 136 and 
137). 

2 the Mamluk period, Baybars, having taken the 
fortresses of the Isma‘ilis to the south of the Djabal, 
made numerous attempts to convert the Nusayris to 
Sunnism; he forbade initiations into the sect and 
ordered the construction of mosques throughout the 
country. After an uprising by the Nusayris, sultan 
Kalawin re-imposed the ban on all proselytism and 
repeated the order to construct in every township a 
mosque, for the maintenance of which the local 
population was to be responsible. But Ibn Battuta, 
touring the region in the mid-8th/14th century, relates 
that these mosques had been abandoned or even 
transformed into cattle-sheds or stables (Ibn Battuta, 
i, 177). The well-known fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
728/1328 [g.v.]) condemned the Nusayris as more 
heretical even than idolators and authorised dhad 
against them (S. Guyard, Fetwa; Dussaud, 28-31). 
Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tarikh, tells of an expedition in 
745/1344 in the course of which ‘‘books containing 
the dogmas of the Nusayris’’ were confiscated. 

But the sect survived these persecutions and 
remained active until the Ottoman period, during 
which oppression seems to have eased. According to 
C. Niebuhr, who crossed the Djabal in 1766, the 
Nusayris were governed by four mukaddams (at 
Bahliliyya near al-Ladhikiyya, at Sumrin, at the 
Bilad al-Shawabi and at Safita), who were subsidiary 
to the Pasha of Tripoli (Reisebeschreibung, ii, 439). Such 
was still the situation in 1832 when the Egyptian 
general Ibrahim Pasha b. Muhammad ‘Ali [¢.v.] 
crushed the resistance of the mukaddam of Safita. After 
1854, the Turkish government was content to control 


the Djabal indirectly through the appointment of a 
local chieftain, the mushir al-djabal Isma‘il Beg, gover- 
nor of the district of Safita; installing himself at 
Dreykish (close to Safita), he put an end to the cons- 
tant wrangling of the different rival families and sub- 
jected them to his authority. In exchange for a fixed 
tribute, the government allowed him unlimited power 
in the Djabal. But in 1858 this potentate was reckoned 
to have become too powerful, and he was deposed by 
Tahir Pasha. On numerous occasions, in particular in 
1870 and 1877, Ottoman troops ravaged the territory 
of the Nusayris and succeeded finally in breaking the 
power of the tribes and establishing a direct 
administration there (levying of taxes; recruitment of 
soldiers); mosques were constructed but they 
remained empty (Dussaud, 32-8). 

During the last years of the Ottoman empire, a 
Nusayri of Adana, Muhammad Amin Ghalib al- 
Tawil, the chief of police in several welayets, composed 
his ‘‘History of the Alawites’’ (Ta*rikh al-‘Alawtyyin), 
which was published in 1924 in Arabic. In this book, 
the term Nusayri, in usage since the Middle Ages, was 
replaced for the first time by ‘Alawi, which was 
henceforward to be the norm. The Ta°rikh had the 
object of ridding the Nusayris of their reputation for 
being heretics or even pagans and showing that in fact 
they were true Twelver Shi‘is. It is for this reason 
that, from 1920 onward, ‘‘Dja‘fari’’ (i.e. Twelver) 
judges were appointed in the towns of the south of the 
country (E/', s.v. Nusatri). 

Following the disintegration of the Ottoman empire 
and the establishment of the French mandate in Syria, 
the territory of the Nusayriyya was divided into three 
parts: Cilicia was ceded to the Republic of Turkey, 
while the sandjak of Alexandretta (Iskenderun) was 
separated from the remainder of Syria and placed 
under special administration. On 31 August 1920 the 
French established the ‘‘Autonomous Territory of the 
Alawites’’, which consisted of the former sandgjak of al- 
Ladhikiyya, the northern sector of the sandjak of 
Tripoli and part of the kada? of Masyaf (sandjak of 
Hamat). On 12 July 1922, the Territory was pro- 
claimed a State which, with the States of Damascus 
and Aleppo, formed the ‘‘Federation of States of 
Syria’. At the beginning of 1924, the Federation was 
dissolved and the State of the Alawites became the 
‘Independent State of the Alawites’’ headed by a 
French governor (Cayla; after 1925 Schoeffler) and a 
Council composed of nine representatives of the vari- 
ous minorities (9 SAlawis, 3 Sunnis, 3 Orthodox 
Christians, 1 Isma‘ili and 1 representative of the other 
Christian minorities). In 1930, the State of the 
Alawites was renamed ‘‘Government of Lattakia’’, 
and on 10 January 1937 it was transformed into a pro- 
vince (muhdfaza) of the new Syrian State; the flag of 
the Alawites (a sun on a white background) was 
replaced by the Syrian tricolour. In 1939 the French 
ceded the sandjak of Alexandretta to Turkey. 

5. Doctrines 

As ghulat, the Nusayriyya venerate ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
as supreme and eternal God (al-iléh al-a‘zam, al-kadim 
al-azal). The basis of Nusayri doctrine is a cosmogony 
of gnostic nature (Sulayman, Bakira, 59-61; Halm, 
Gnosis, 298 ff.). In the beginning of time, the souls of 
the Nusayris were lights, surrounding and praising 
God; then they rebelled against Him, disputing His 
divinity. From then onwards, they have been hurled 
down from the celestial heights and exiled on the 
earth, where they are enclosed in material bodies and 
condemned to metempsychosis (temporal ndstkhtyya 
for the elect, eternal nasikhiyya for the damned). 
During their fall, the supreme God appears to them 
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seven times, calling for their obedience, but they 
refuse. In each manifestation, God, who is called ‘‘the 
Essence’’ (ma‘nd), is accompanied by two subordinate 
hypostases, ‘‘the Name’’ (ism) which is also called 
“the Veil’’ (Azdjab) and the ‘‘Gate’’ (6a6). In earthly 
life, this trio is revealed in numerous instances: the 
ma‘nd is incarnated successively in Abel, Seth, Joseph, 
Joshua, ‘Asaf, St. Peter and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, then 
in the imams as far as the eleventh one, al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari; all of these are therefore manifestations of 
divinity. However, their true character is veiled by 
the presence of the Azdjab or tsm (Adam, Noah, Jacob, 
Moses, Solomon, Jesus and Muhammad), each of 
them is accompanied by a 646. The central trio of the 
Islamic period is ‘Ali (ma‘nd), Muhammad (ism, 
hidjab) and Salman al-Farisi (bab). The abwab of the 
eleven imams are the intermediaries between the con- 
cealed divinity and initiated believers; for example, 
the eponym of the Nusayriyya, Muhammad b. 
Nusayr, was the 446 of the eleventh imam al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari, whose secret revelations he confided 
exclusively to the Nusayriyya. He who recognises the 
identity of the ma‘nd is saved and may escape from 
metempsychosis; his soul, released from the body and 
transformed into a star, resumes its journey back 
across the seven heavens to arrive at the ultimate 
objective (ghdya), sc. contemplation (mu‘ayana) of the 
divine light. Women are excluded from this because 
they are born of the sins of devils; for this reason, they 
are not entitled to participate in the rites of men 
(Sulayman, Bakira, 61). The popular religion of the 
Nusayriyya, especially that of women, retains traces 
of paganism (veneration of high places, of springs, of 
green trees). For the cult of saints (ztyarat), cf. 
Weulersse, i, 255-62; for rites of initiation and 
festivals, cf. Dussaud, 104 ff., 136 ff., Weulersse, i, 
259-61; Halm, Gnosis, 303 ff. 
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aL-NUSHADIR, also nushddir, nawshddir, Sanskrit 
navasadara, Chin. nao-sha, sal-ammoniac. The ety- 
mology of the word is uncertain; perhaps it comes 
from the Pahlavi andsh-adar ‘‘immortal fire’? as we 
find the form anishadhur in Syriac. 

The oldest references to the occurrence of sal- 
ammoniac in a natural state are in the reports of 


Chinese embassies of the 6th-7th centuries, which 
were the subject of very full investigation in connec- 
tion with a geological problem, the question of 
volcanoes in Central Asia, by H.J. von Klaproth, A. 
von Humboldt and C. Ritter. The reference was to 
mountains of fire, Pe-Shan, on the northern slopes of 
the Tien-Shan south of Kuldja (9.v.}, Ho-Chou on the 
south side of the Tien-Shan near Turfan and the 
sulphur pits of Uriméi/Uriimqi. The mountain Pe- 
Shan was said to pour forth fire and smoke con- 
tinually; on one side of it all the stones burn, and are 
melted and then after flowing some miles solidify 
again. Nao-sha and sulphur were obtained there for 
medicinal purposes but the stones could only be col- 
lected in winter when the cold had cooled the ground. 
Humboldt and Ritter do not accept a reference to the 
burning of coal by which sal-ammoniac and sulphur 
are obtained. The statement that the volcanoes of 
Central Asia produce sal-ammoniac in immense 
quantities is found in G. Bischof, and even G. von 
Richthofen still held the volcano theory. The botanist 
and geographer Regel, who travelled in these regions 
about 1879, was the first to dispute the existence of 
volcanoes. After Nansen, Le Coq and others had been 
unable to confirm the existence of volcanoes but estab- 
lished the fact that there were large deposits of coal on 
the surface, the old sources in Central Asia are now 
generally attributed to the burning of coal. 

Almost all the Arab geographers who refer to Cen- 
tral Asia, from al-Mas‘adi, al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, 
to Yakut and al-Kazwini, give fantastic stories about 
the method by which sal-ammoniac is procured in the 
Buttam hills east of Samarkand. Here again the 
details suggest the burning of the earth rather than 
volcanic exhalations. The Persian traveller Nasir-i 
Khusraw [q.v.], however, mentions deposits of sal- 
ammoniac and sulphur at Demawend, and Ibn 
Hawkal is acquainted with the volcanic sal-ammoniac 
of Etna; the latter was still exported to Spain in the 
12th century. At an earlier date, they had begun to 
procure sal-ammoniac from the soot of camel dung. 
This product remained into modern times an impor- 
tant import by the Venetian traders and was only 
driven from the market by the modern cheap methods 
of production from gas liquor, etc. 

The use of sal-ammoniac as a remedy in cases of 
inflammation of the throat, etc., is already mentioned 
by ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari. Ibn al-Baytar also 
quotes from other authors all kinds of remarkable uses 
of it, on which no stress need be laid. Djabir b. 
Hayyan reckons sal-ammoniac among the poisons, 
which is true of large doses. 

The part played by sal-ammoniac in alchemy is 
much more important. Djabir adds it as a fourth to 
the three xvedzata of the Greeks, quicksilver, sulphur 
and sulphide of arsenic (AsS or As,S3), and it is used 
by all Persian-Arab alchemists in countless recipes. 
The preparation of carbonate of ammonia through 
distillation of hair, blood and other materials is 
already fully described in the ‘‘Seventy Books’’ and 
other works of Djabir. These methods seem to have 
given the stimulus to the discovery of the Egyptian 
method of obtaining sal-ammoniac. All these things 
came with alchemy to Spain and thence into western 
alchemy. 

In the earliest Latin translations, sal-ammoniac is 
still called nesctador, mizadir, etc., i.e. transliterations 
of the Arabic name. The general term al-‘ukab is also 
found in the forms aliocab, alocaph or translated by 
aquila. The identification of this salt with the salt of the 
oasis of Ammon already mentioned by Herodotus is 
first found in Syriac authors and lexicographers. 
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AL-NUSHARI or aL-Nawsuari, Abt Misa ‘Isa b. 

Muhammad, general (said to be Turkish, but 
perhaps an Iranian from Khurasan, since al-Sam‘ani, 
Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, xiii, 201-2, derives the nisba 
al-Nushari (sic) from Nishar, a village in the district 
of Balkh) from the guard of the ‘Abbasid caliphs at 
Samarra and governor of Damascus on various 
occasions during the caliphates of al-Muntasir, al- 
Musta‘in and al-Mu‘tazz [g.vv.] from 247/861 
onwards. At the accession of al-Mu‘tazz in 252/866, 
he expanded southwards into Palestine, displacing the 
Arab governor of Ramla [q.v.], ‘Isa b. al-Shaykh 
[¢.v.], and subsequently defended his territories 
against rivals; but thereafter he fades from historical 
mention. 

Bibliography: Scattered references in Ya‘kabi, 
Tabari, Ibn al-Athir and Safadi, cited by M. 
Forstner, Al-Mu‘tazz billah (252/866-255/869). Die 
Krise des abbasidischen Kalifats im 3./9. Jahrhundert, 
Germersheim 1976, 86, 98-9, 106. 

KS . (C.E. Boswortn) 
NUSHIRWAN [see aANUsHIRWAN]. 

NUSKHA (a.). 1. Inthe central Islamic lands. 

Nuskha is the common Arabic word for 
“‘transcript’’, ‘‘copy’’, and in the manuscript era 
used in the meaning of ‘‘manuscript’’. Semantical- 
ly directly related derived forms of the stem n.s.kh are 
nassakh are nasikh, ‘‘copyist’’, and forms I, VIII and 
X of the verb nasakha, all meaning ‘‘to transcribe, to 
copy’’. In the following, nuskha will be more specifical- 
ly used in order to denote the medium of the transmis- 
sion of Islamic texts with exclusive reference to manu- 
scripts. Other words for ‘‘manuscripts’’ which are 
commonly used are the Arabic makhtutat, the Persian 
nuskha-ha-yi khatti, and the Turkish yazmalar. Where in 
the following the examples are mostly taken from 
Arabic literature, one must realise that, especially for 
the earlier period, no significantly different cir- 
cumstances are applicable to the transmission of Per- 
sian texts, or Turkish or other Islamic texts for that 
matter. It must in this connection be borne in mind 
that the process of transmitting handwritten texts in 
an Islamic cultural environment persisted till well into 
the 20th century, in contradistinction to the transmis- 
sion of European texts, which were almost exclusively 
distributed in printed form ever since the art of prin- 
ting became practiced, from the second half of the 
15th century A.D. onward. The following aspects of 
nuskha in this sense will be distinguished here. 

(a) The réle of the book in Islam. The importance of the 
written word in Islam can hardly be underestimated. 
Muslims have always insisted that the Kur’an, the 
divine revelation to the Prophet Muhammad and 
God’s own word, was Islam’s own miracle, the 
mu‘djiza [q.v.], that was on equal footing with the 
miracles by which the earlier prophets had proved the 
truth of their mission. Also, the non-Muslims are 
divided in the Ahi al-Kitab, the People of the Book who 


did have a divine revelation, corrupted as it had 
become in the course of time, and those unbelievers 
who had no book at all. The concept of the Celestial 
Book was not alien to other, pre-Islamic, cultures in 
the Middle East, of course, and this culture of the 
written word did, of course, not originate in 7th- 
century Arabia. The Nabataean, Syriac, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Coptic, Greek, Latin, Persian, Indian and 
Ethiopic literatures were there already, before Islam, 
with a considerable production of texts. According to 
a report by Ibn al-Kalbi [q.v.], Arabic books seem 
even to have existed in pre-Islamic al-Hira [q.v.]. 
Islam’s innovation seems to have been that the Book 
was given divine status, or rather that this divine 
status was so rigorously enforced. It is probably this 
new accent on the importance of the Holy Book that 
gave the book in Islam its central réle. In the course 
of time, this pivotal importance of the book in Islamic 
culture has only increased and the result is, today, 
that there are many millions of Islamic manuscripts 
ranging in age from the earliest period till the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. When expressed in mere 
numbers of texts, the Islamic literature of the 
manuscript era can claim to be the largest literature 
on earth. 

The Islamic book had become in less than two cen- 
turies after the death of the founder of Islam the 
repository of all knowledge of an increasingly interna- 
tionally orientated culture, just as the Arabic language 
had developed into a main vehicle of that culture. 
Whereas in the earlier period the language of the 
manuscripts was Arabic, with the emergence of the 
local languages and the spread of Islam, manuscripts 
in the other Islamic languages, most notably Persian 
and Turkish, were made with the use of Arabic script. 
The number of languages for which Arabic script is 
used is only surpassed by those for which the Latin 
script is employed. In later time, Islamic manuscripts 
were also written in other alphabets than the Arabic. 
This mostly happened on the periphery of the Middle 
East, in countries such as China, Thailand, Sri Lanka 
and Indonesia. Within the Near Middle East, Alba- 
nian Islamic manuscripts may be mentioned in this 
respect. 

(b) Material aspects of the manuscript. The study of the 
material, physical, aspects of the handwritten book is 
called codicology. This technical term for the study of 
the codex [see DAFTAR] is, by extension, also employed 
for the study of the non-codex forms of manuscripts. 
The earliest writing materials in the Islamic era were 
papyrus, bardi in Arabic, and parchment [see DJILD, 
RAKK]. There are reports on a great variety of 
materials on which the earliest fragments of the 
Kur’an were recorded (see the survey in Néldeke and 
Schwally, Geschichte des Qurans, ii, Leipzig 1919, 13- 
14), but, with the possible exception of leather or par- 
chment and palm leaves, none of those can have been 
in regular use for the recording of texts in the Hidjaz 
during and shortly after the Prophet Muhammad’s 
lifetime. It is probably because of Islam’s main orien- 
tation to the Hellenistic and Mediterranean civilisa- 
tions that it chose papyrus and parchment as its prime 
writing materials, rather than palm leaf and tree bark, 
which were the common writing materials of South 
Asia at the time. When the Chinese techniques of 
manufacturing of paper [see KAGHAD] were introduced 
from Central Asia into the Middle East in the course 
of the 8th century A.D., the production of manu- 
scripts must have received an extra impulse. The ad- 
vantages of paper over papyrus and parchment are 
obvious. Paper is a stronger material than papyrus 
and cheaper, though less durable, than parchment. 
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The bulk of Islamic manuscripts have been written on 
paper, although parchment has remained in use for 
special purposes, such as copies of the Kur’an or 
special letters or documents, for a long time, and 
more in the Islamic West than elsewhere. Manu- 
scripts made of a mixture of materials, paper and 
parchment, are known as well. The Leiden Latin- 
Arabic glossary (Or. 231), which recently was dated 
(by P.S. van Koningsveld, The Latin-Arabic glossary of 
the Leiden University Library, Leiden 1976, 38-9) to 
Toledo 1193 A.D., consists of quires of which the 
outer and inner leaves are of parchment and the re- 
mainder of paper. Even if this particular manuscript 
was a codicological anachronism or exception, its mix- 
ed composition conveys an impression of the gradual 
westbound introduction of paper as the material of 
which manuscripts are made. Locally used writing 
materials, dating from early, possibly even pre- 
Islamic times, have remained in use in many areas. 
An example of this is apparently the use of wooden 
chips for notarial documents in North Africa. Another 
example is the use in Indonesia (see 2. below) of a 
great variety of natural products for the production of 
manuscripts, both Islamic and non-Islamic ones. For 
comparative codicology, the results of Beit-Arié’s 
research in the field of Hebrew manuscripts are 
significant, since Hebrew copyists in the Middle East, 
and elsewhere, tended to use local materials and to 
adopt local bookmaking techniques. 

The common shape of the book was, from the 
earliest period of Islam onwards, that of the codex as 
it had developed in Europe in the post-classical period 
(quires consisting of folded sheets, sewn through their 
hearts and then sewn together as to constitute a book). 
This shape had, well before the advent of Islam, 
superseded the scroll, which was the common shape of 
the book in classical antiquity. It would appear that 
Gregory’s law (see Beit-Arié) concerning the position- 
ing of parchment leaves was not observed in Islamic 
manuscripts. The most common composition of 
quires in the entire Middle East is that of five sheets, 
folded into ten leaves containing twenty pages. 

In the entire manuscript period, however, scrolls 
have remained in use in the Islamic realm as vehicles 
for special texts, e.g. genealogies, amulets and 
prayers, and for special features such as micrography. 
The common proportions of the Islamic manuscript 
are vertically orientated, meaning that its height is 
larger than its width. Only during a relatively short 
period of time, Kafic Kur’anic manuscripts are 
known to have been made exclusively in an oblong 
format. A tendency in Western Islam seems to have 
been to produce manuscripts in an almost square for- 
mat, or at least with less difference between height 
and width than was commonly done in the East. Yet 
another shape, which was in use for notebooks, is the 
safina. Its architecture is that of an oblong-shaped 
book, but it is used in a vertical position, the sewing 
of the leaves being in the top edge, very much as 
present-day noteblocks. 

Whereas there developed an extensive indigenous 
paper production in the Islamic East and West, this 
only seems to have lasted till the end of the 9th/i5th 
century. Islamic papers had no watermarks, but dif- 
ferent types of chain lines in the paper can be distin- 
guished. Sometimes the paper mould of Middle 
Eastern paper makers must have had such a fine sieve 
that no marks at all are visible in the structure of the 
indigenous paper. Natural, vegetal, components are 
often visible in this type of paper. Especially the older 
‘‘medieval’’ papers have a certain thickness, some- 
times verging on cardboard quality (which is particu- 


larly the case with one of the very oldest dated Arabic 
manuscripts on paper, the Leiden manuscript Or. 
298, Gharib al-hadith by Abi ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. 
Sallam, which dates from 252/866). Papers are often 
coloured, usually shades of brown or cream, whereas 
paper of different colours (bluish, pink) was often used 
to liven up a quire. By the end of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury, paper production had developed a firm footing 
in the countries across the Mediterranean, most 
notably in Italy. It was from there that increasingly 
paper was exported to the Middle East, and to such an 
extent that the indigenous industry became almost ex- 
tinct. Only paper of very coarse quality continued to 
be made focally, and this was seldom used for the 
manufacture of the handwritten book. The Italian 
papers were often provided with downright Islamic 
watermarks, such as the érelune, the three crescents, or 
with watermarks that were not offensive to Muslims. 
Crosses, crowns or coats of arms of unbelieving kings 
in watermarks were apparently avoided in papers 
destined for export to Islamic countries. These im- 
ported papers were often given an extra touch, such 
as an extra coating, a slight colouring and a thorough 
polishing, so that they would have the same ap- 
pearance as the earlier indigenously produced papers, 
which would make them more attractive to Muslims. 

As anecessary by-product of the codex, the Islamic 
art of bookbinding (a., tasfir) developed. The typical 
Islamic binding of the ‘‘classical’’ period consists of a 
full leather binding with a flap covering the fore-edge. 
The boards and flap often have a blind or gold 
stamped ornament in geometric shape. It might be 
rewarding if ornaments on Islamic bookbindings 
could be studied in comparison with those on Oriental 
carpets. Sometimes the title of the book is stamped on 
the outer side of the flap, but usually it is written with 
ink on the lower edge of the paper. Books were stored 
in a flat position on book shelves, and that is how their 
titles could be read. In a later period and more to the 
East (Persia and beyond, from around the 18th cen- 
tury onwards) also lacquer bindings were used. For 
Kur’4n manuscripts, especially those divided into a 
number of adjza’, special types of furniture, cases, 
boxes and the like developed. About the production of 
ink we are reasonably well informed [see MIDAD], but 
there is hardly any information on the practical use of 
different types of ink in Islamic manuscripts. There 
exists in Islam an extensive technical literature on the 
making of handwritten books, the manufacture of 
bookbindings and the production of inks. 

(c) Palaeographical aspects of the manuscript. In the 
course of time, important and significant devel- 
opments in the styles of writing of the Arabic script 
can be distinguished [see KHATT. ii, iii]. These can 
roughly be divided into a number of periods, and, in 
the later period, into geographically defined styles. 
The script employed in a handwritten book can, 
therefore, be used as a tool for the determination of 
the age and origin of a manuscript. From the metho- 
dological point of view, however, it must be added 
that the style of script is but one of a number of deter- 
mining factors, and that it can, at best, be used as a 
corroborating argument, only in combination with 
other codicological and philological evidence. A 
holistic approach in this respect is the only safe way of 
looking at the handwritten book. 

The discussion on the Arabic script must begin with 
the mention of the pre-Islamic development of the 
Nabataean script in and around the Arabian penin- 
sula, which is only known from epigraphic evidence. 
There are no Islamic manuscripts written in this 
script. It is the direct forebear of the Arabic script 
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which was used in Mecca and Medina in the first half 
of the 7th century A.D. to note down the divine 
revelation. Its basic set of graphemes had probably 
come into use in the Hidj4z around the middle of the 
6th century A.D. There are reports by early Islamic 
historians pointing to another, ‘Iraki, origin of the 
Arabic script, but concrete evidence for this is entirely 
lacking. In the early Islamic period, the geometrically 
stylised and highly monumentalised calligraphic script 
of the Kur’an manuscripts developed into several sub- 
styles. The original manuscript of the ‘Uthmanic 
recension of the Kuran—the first book in Islam—and 
its direct copies do not appear to have been preserved, 
nor any other of the manuscripts of early texts, 
notebooks and registers, for that matter. Only Arabic 
papyri give contemporary evidence for this stage in 
the development of the Arabic script. 

The best distinguished types of these so-called 
Kufic styles of writing are mail (used in the Hidjaz in 
the 2nd/8th century, with its characteristically right- 
leaning shafts), mashk (used in the Hidjaz and Syria, 
with its typically horizontal extensions, mainly for 
Kur’4n manuscripts and always in oblong format), 
western Kifi (with round shapes) and eastern Kifi 
(also called karmati, with its typically edgy forms). 
Later direct developments of these Kifi script styles 
are maghrnibi (used in al-Andalus and till the present 
day in the Maghrib [9.v.]) and sédani (used in sub- 
Saharan West Africa). The Kufi and Hidjazi styles, in 
turn, developed in the central lands of Islam into 
several types of bookhands. These can be seen in the 
(not too numerous) dated manuscripts which have 
survived from the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries. 
Comparative evidence for these, now obsolete and 
somewhat archaic-looking bookhands is adduced in 
the older Christian Arabic manuscripts of that period, 
although the dated ones in this group appear to be 
even more scarce than the Islamic ones. There is no 
survey of this corpus of manuscripts. Only quite 
recently, Francois Déroche has succeeded in produc- 
ing a more detailed typology of the script in early 
Kur’an manuscripts on the basis of the collection in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. Application of 
this typology to other collections, most notably the 
$am Evraki in Istanbul and the fragments found in the 
Great Mosque of San‘a’, seems promising. 

At the same time there developed from the earliest 
period of Islam onwards, for daily life purposes, main- 
ly in Arabic papyri of administrative and occasionally 
also literary contents, cursive styles of scripts, in 
which the protoforms of the later classical styles of 
script can already be distinguished. The canonisation 
of these cursives into well-regulated and respectable 
calligraphic forms is in the Arabic tradition usually 
connected with the names of famous calligraphers 
such as the ‘Abbasid wazir Ibn Mukla (died 328/939 
[9.v.]) and Ibn al-Bawwab (died 423/1032 (g.v.]), who 
are said to have invented these styles of writing and to 
have laid down their rules of orientation and propor- 
tion. There is a problem of authenticity of evidence, 
however. The description of the different calligraphic 
styles is, in most cases, not based on authentic models 
originating from the great calligraphers themselves or 
even from their lifetime, but rather on reports by 
historians such as Ibn al-Nadim or al-Kalkashandi 
[9.vv.]. The models that are available are often 
reconstructions and interpretations by later cal- 
ligraphers. 

The classical six styles of calligraphy, called al-aklam 
al-sitta, which developed near the end of the 4th/10th 
century, are naskh (the most often used style of 
writing, the common indication for ‘‘bookhand’’, in 


which many styles can be distinguished, and—after a 
long development—the forebear of present-day prin- 
ting type fonts of Arabic), ¢huduth (a monumental and 
decorative script which is used for titles, inscriptions, 
calligraphic panels and the like, but hardly ever to 
copy entire texts), mukakkak (till the 8th/15th century 
in use for calligraphic Kur’a4n copies), rayhani (a 
smalier and more slender version of mukakkak), tawki< 
(used in the ‘Abbasid chanceries, a script with round 
and flowing shapes with many interconnections) and 
rika‘ (a smaller version of tawki*, mostly used in titles, 
stra headings, colophons and diplomas (idjaza [q. v. ]). 
About the first of these six classical styles, naskh, the 
bookhand, it must be added that this is, in fact, an un- 
workable category. In the 4th-5th/10th-11th centuries 
naskh was a clearly distinguished style of writing, but 
in the course of time numerous styles of writing, 
which are very much different from one another, have 
been designated as naskh, thereby making the term 
itself useless. 

The most important later, regionally distinguished 
styles are ta‘lik (a development of tawki* and used in 
important documents and diplomas; there are two 
variants, Persian ta‘lik and Ottoman ta‘lik), nasta‘lik 
(originated in the 8th-9th/14th-15th centuries as a 
mixture of naskh and ta‘lik and is now very much in 
use in Iran and the Indian subcontinent), shikasta (a 
highly cursive style developed from talk and nasta‘lik, 
and now mostly in use in Iran, where it has become 
a means of expression of the new Islamic Iranian iden- 
tity), diwani (developed in the Ottoman chanceries, of 
uncertain origin and in the Arab world still in use for 
decorative epigraphy), diwani djali (a decorative 
variant of Ottoman ta‘lik), ruk‘a (an edgy cursive style 
with remarkable contrast between thick and thin 
which developed in the end of the 12th/18th century 
in the Ottoman Empire and which has reached 
calligraphic peaks. A more common variant of this 
script has now become the cursive for daily use 
throughout the Middle East) and stydka (a curious 
stenographic-like Arabic script in which diacritics are 
not used; it is of uncertain origin and was in use in the 
lower administrative echelons of the Ottoman Empire 
for cash registers [see DAFTAR] and the like). See for a 
more extensive description of the characteristics of 
these styles of writing, KHATT. ii, iii. 

(d) The manuscript as the medium of transmission of texts. 
tt should be borne in mind that, throughout the 
history of Islamic literatures, manuscripts have been 
abundantly available. They were never a rare com- 
modity, though not all texts were available at all 
places at all times. The numbers given for the con- 
tents of royal libraries, exaggerated as they may seem 
and often are, are nevertheless a sign that numerous 
manuscripts were found there. Private collections of 
manuscripts, often with large and important holdings, 
were, and still are, a common feature in the Islamic 
world. Their existence was often guaranteed by con- 
verting them into a wakf [g.v.]. The fact that a literary 
or theological education has always been an honorable 
pursuit and rewarding occupation for a Muslim has 
added to this. One can maintain that the combination 
of scholarly activities with texts and the respect for the 
book has resulted in this stupendous accumulation in 
Islam of handwritten books. They are in fact so 
numerous that their number in millions cannot 
precisely be estimated. The first effort ever to make a 
complete bibliographical survey of all Islamic manu- 
scripts in the world is being undertaken by the 
London-based Al-Furqan Islamic Heritage Founda- 
tion, which was founded by Sheikh Ahmad Zaki 
Yamani. The publication by this Foundation of a 
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World survey of Islamic manuscripts has been in progress 
since 1992. It is an inventorisation of all known and 
as yet unknown collections containing Islamic 
manuscript materials, not only in Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish, but in a great number of other languages as 
well, including numerous materials in scripts other 
than Arabic. 

The progress of bibliography can be illustrated by 
an example taken from Arabic literature. The Ot- 
toman Turkish bibliographer Hadjdjt Khalifa (died 
1067/1657 [see KATIB CELEBI]) mentioned around 
15,000 titles in his great bibliography, Kashf al-zunun. 
Almost three centuries later, Carl Brockelmann men- 
tions around 25,000 different titles in the index of his 
Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. Brockelmann’s 
figures concern titled works that have been preserved. 
Now, almost fifty years after Brockelmann, these 
figures must probably be multiplied by several times, 
due to the enormous growth of cataloguing activities 
in the past years. 

The view by Pedersen, The Arabic book, 20, that 
scholarly activities were mainly centred on the 
mosque [see also MASDJID] is too narrow, even if it is 
exclusively applied to the pursuit of the theological 
sciences. Writing, reading, discussing, commenting 
upon books (and buying and selling them as well!) 
were mostly private activities which were widespread 
in all periods of time and in many strata of Islamic 
civilisation, but not primarily in a purely religious 
connection. With a Book as its distinguishing miracle, 
Islam was—one may say—bound to devote special at- 
tention and a central position to the book as a source 
of learning, and, thereby, give learning itself a special 
emphasis. It may be surmised that literacy was 
relatively high among Muslims and producing texts 
must have been a common occupation in an Islamic 
environment. The ensuing interrelatedness of dif- 
ferent texts on the same subject is a problem with 
which philologists must try to cope. 

These scholarly activities involved the copying of 
manuscripts and the transmission of texts. This could 
happen in many ways. Many manuscripts carry on 
their title-pages, in their margins or near their col- 
ophons information on their readership (sama‘at, 
kira°at), on the authorisation to use a certain text 
(idiaza), or on its chain of transmission (riwaya). 
Manuscripts often reveal traces of their collation 
(mukdbala) with the exemplar (as/), and sometimes 
with other copies as well. All these marks provide an 
insight in the use and manufacture of a handwritten 
book. They are hardly less important for our 
knowledge of the status of a text than the text of the 
manuscript itself. 

The production of the handwritten book was, in 
most cases, a private affair between author or teacher 
and reader or student. Anyone who wished to own a 
manuscript either had to buy it, or to borrow and 
copy it if it was not for sale. If he wished to read it with 
the author or a respected authority in the field, he 
often had to travel around (falab al-“lm). In Islamic 
higher education it was not uncommon that students 
noted down (istimia? [see MUSTAMLi]) what their 
teacher dictated (im/a) from his own work to them, 
with the casual remarks of the author often written in 
the margin (sometimes provided with the note min fam 
al-musannif, ‘‘from the mouth of the author’). From 
this it is clear that scriptoria of the mediaeval Euro- 
pean type were not a common source of book produc- 
tion in the Islamic realm. It is known, however, that 
for a quick and multiple publication of a text in the 
manuscript era mass dictation was used. The exact 
circumstances of this type of mass production of 
manuscripts are unknown. 


Royal or noble patronage made it possible that 
lavishly illustrated or illuminated manuscripts were 
produced, often in magnificent bindings, and from 
the Ottoman and Mughal sultans it is known that they 
instituted palace workshops for the production of 
royal copies of important texts. 

(e) The end of the manuscript era. The art of printing 
became widespread in the Middle East only in the 
course of the 19th century, although it had been prac- 
ticed by Muslims in Istanbul since 1729 [see MATBA‘A. 
B.2]. In the end, printing superseded copying by 
hand. The age of transition is in this respect the 19th 
century. It can be observed that the manufacture and 
distribution of texts took place, for a while, in the 
shape of printed and handwritten books simulta- 
neously. This could even mean that manuscripts were 
copied from printed exemplars. Those authors who 
had, for whatever reason, no access to the new 
medium of printing were more or less obliged to 
revert to the traditional, time-proven way of copying 
by hand, for the distribution of their texts. In course 
of time this decreased. The outward appearance of the 
manuscript had its direct influence on the 
typographical design of the early printed book. This is 
particularly evident from the lithograph editions, of 
which many have been made in the Islamic world. 
Lithography involves a minimum of technical re- 
quirements and therefore became immensely popular, 
notably in India, Persia and Morocco, to name but 
the best-known areas. But also the Egyptian editions 
from Bulak, made with movable type, betray in their 
lay-out their handwritten models. 
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technique and approach of Muslim scholarship, Rome 
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the Library of the University of Leiden ... A General Intro- 
duction to the Catalogue, Leiden 1982; and idem, 
Establishing the stemma. Fact or fiction?, in MME, iii 
(1988), 88-100. The scholarly journals Islamic Art, 
Manuscripts of the Middle East and Mugarnas contain 
articles on many aspects of the Islamic handwritten 
book. Electronic databases on codicological aspects 
of Middle Eastern manuscripts are maintained by 
M. Beit-Arié (Hebrew manuscripts) and Francois 
Déroche (early Islamic manuscripts). 
GJ. Wirxam) 
2. In Indonesia 
Naskah designates here old manuscripts, Islamic or 
otherwise, alongside indigenous-language terms 
which designate the literary form and the basic text 
(hikayat, carita, kidung, babad, serat tarikh sejarah, 
wawacan, pus(t)aka, pustaha) and also the original text 
before being printed. Islam brought the Arabic script 
of the Kur’an and the Arabic words necessary for its 
teaching. On the model of the extra characters added 
to the Arabic alphabet for Persian, Turkish and Ur- 
du, Arabic characters were adapted for the ver- 
naculars, and were called pegon, jawi or melayu, for 
these, see INDONESIA. iii. Languages, and for the pegon 
script of West Java, see H. Sukanda, Agama Islam 
ngabudayakeun Basa jeung Sastra Sunda, in Kongres Bahasa 
Sunda, Bogor 1988. The ways of writing have not been 
codified, but one can distinguish two sorts of scribes: 
the graduates of a pesantren [q.v.] and those of a paguron 
(Sukanda-Tessier, Centres d’enseignements traditionnels de 
Islam... , in Séminaire Kiyat Haji Wasyid, Banten 
1988). (The term ‘‘Nusantarian’’, from Nusantara, is 
now used for all cultural matters relating to pre- 
Independen (17 August 1945) Indonesia, the term 
“‘Indonesian’’ being used only for post-1945 matters.) 
The manuscripts in indigenous scripts correspond 
to three socio-cultural strata, distinguished as follows: 
(1) The pre-Islamic mss. have as their bases olla, lon- 
tar, palm leaves, nipah, tree bark prepared for writing, 
daluwang, thin sheets of bamboo, gold leaf or sheets of 
red copper. The characters used, of Indian origin, are 
called aksara_ (Balinese, Bugi/Makasar/Bima, 
Javanese/Kawi, Sumatranese (Batak, Karo, Lam- 
pung, Mandailing, Rejang, Toba), Sasak, Old 
Javanese, Old Malay and Old Sundanese, corre- 
sponding to the respective languages. The oldest 
texts, in Old Javanese, come from the 12th-14th cen- 
turies, and in Old Sundanese from the middle of the 
15th century (see J. Noorduyn, Bujangga Manik, in 
BKI [1982]). There are numerous catalogues and 
critical editions of Malay and Javanese mss., but the 
Old Sundanese ones present difficulties of decipher- 
ment not yet completely resolved, neither for those in 
the Manuscript Collection of the National Library at 
Jakarta and in foreign collections nor for those in 
numerous special collections in Indonesia and the 
kabuyutan (Sukanda-Tessier, Le triomphe de Sri en pays 
soundanats, in PEFEO, ci [Paris 1977]). 
(2) The Islamic mss. have the same materials, with the 
following chronology: olla, 15th-18th centuries; tree 
bark, i6th-19th centuries; filigrained European 
papers, 17th-20th centuries; Dutch registers, local 
folio papers and note books, 19th-20th centuries. The 
Kur’an, hadith, the combined precepts of the rukun 
(al)-Islam and rukun (al)-Iman (share’at), fikh (safinat ul- 
nadja, fara°id and dud) are written in Arabic charac- 
ters. Works on Sifism, tarekat Satariyah and Kodirtyah, 
dua, sulik, ‘ilmu (1)-laduni, adab, Arabic hagiography 
and epics of the Islamisation of Java/Malay, Javanese 
and Sundanese chronicles, not to mention an impor- 
tant corpus of works on the ‘i/mu falak, cosmogony, 
medicinal plants, customs, rites and ancestral prayers 


linked to the agricultural round, calendars and pro- 
pitiatory formulae of Hindo-Buddhist origin, are all 
written in pegon. The Islamic mss. are numbered in 
thousands, whether Malay from the various sultanates 
of Sumatra, Malaysia, Kalimantan, Maluku, 
Sulawesi and Lombok/Sumba/Sumbawa, or Sun- 
danese from the sultanal courts of Banten and 
Cirebon or the princely ones of Banten, 
Galuh/Banyumas and Sumedang regions, or Javanese 
from the sultanates of Pajang, Demak, Mataram, 
Surakarta and Yogyakarta, or Balinese. The oldest of 
them, mostly from Shafi milieux, come from the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, including those of 
Sumatra and Banten. A large number of them are 
concerned with tasawwuf [q.v.] and ‘ilm al-usul, whilst 
the fikh texts are comparatively few, contrary to the 
tendency visible from the second quarter of the 20th 
century and assimilated to a ‘‘fourth’’ wave of 
Islamisation. The Old Javanese mss. only stem from 
West Java from the middle of the 17th century on- 
wards, legitimated by the sultanate of Mataram. 
Some of them, recopied in the course of 
Islamisation—a process which lasted for several 
centuries—contain a few Arabic words, such as 
mashhir, sarwal, wafat, Nabi Muhammad, and are writ- 
ten in aksara. 

(3) The first epics about Islamisation stem from pre- 
Islamic epics, oral and manuscript, salvaged by Islam 
from the 15th century onwards. Written in eksara on 
lontar, such as Carita Nabi Yusuf, they represent a type 
of da‘wa through the didactic aspect of their message, 
which is no longer delivered in the form of a harangue 
or sermon. The heroes are of Arab origin, such as 
Amir Hamdjah, Umarmaya, Lukmanul Hakim, 
Sama’un, Ahmad Muhammad, (’ab) Durrahman- 
(ab)Durrahim, Abu(n) Nawas, or Malay, such as 
Hang Tuah, Ken Tambuhan, Indraputra and 
Muhammad Hanafiah, or Sundanese like Silihwangi, 
Kean Santang, Ogin Amarsakti, Munding Sari 
Wiramantri, Hasanuddin and Walangsungsang, or 
Javanese like Damarwulan, Candrakirana, Rara 
Mendut, Sekartaji, Sunan Rahmat, Raden Patah and 
Senapati. The historical texts recount either the first 
contacts with Islam (?12th-15th centuries), which met 
with strong resistance in West Java, or else the second 
Islamisation (16th century), which only affected the 
northern coastlands of Java and the merchant 
sultanates outside Java, or else the third wave of 
Islamisation (17th to the beginning of the 20th 
century). 

These epics belong to a living tradition of the 
preservation of writings. For the scribes who copy 
them, the readers, reciters and listeners, they are a 
amal and a ganjaran (baraka) which will earn merit in 
the Next Life, just like good acts which are non- 
obligatory, sunna, which can entail the pardoning of 
sins, or the equivalent of ‘ibada. These much-revered 
epic texts are read and chanted in West Java from 
sunset to sunrise according to deliik, a vocal art which 
is in course of disappearing, marking religious, family 
and agrarian rites, and they are hedged by a narrow 
surveillance when, if they are very ancient ones, they 
were considered as sacred and preserved in the 
kabuyutan where they could only be seen at every 
twelfth Mulud (12 Rabi‘ I), together with ancient 
Arabic mss. 

The indigenous Indonesian mss., which are of an 
unusual richness and number, have contributed ex- 
tensively to unifying an entire nation in respect of the 
vast spread of differing religions and cultures. They 
have, moreover, given to Indonesian Islam its excep- 
tional image of tolerance and examplariness. 
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NUSRATABAD, the more recent name for the 

town of eastern Persia known in mediaeval Islamic 
times as Isfidh, Sipih, Safidj (written in al-Istakhri 
and Ibn Hawkal as Sanidj, for *Sabidj/Safidj). It lay 
on what was the highway from Kirman to Sistan 
[g.vv.], and some of the classical Islamic geographers 
attributed it administratively to Sistan and others to 
Kirman, reflecting its position on the frontier between 
these two provinces. Mukaddasi and others describe it 
as a flourishing and populous town with its water from 
kanats, the only town in the Great Desert. The ruins 
of the old town were still called by the local Balu 
nomads, according to Sykes (1895), Ispi. Its modern 
successor Nusratabad (lat. 29°54’ N., long. 59°59’ 
E.), on the Kirman-Bam-Zahidan road, is the chef- 
lieu of a bakhsh or subdistrict of the same name in the 
shahrastan of Zahidan; in ca. 1960 it had a population 
of 700 Balué. 

This Nusratabad is to be distinguished from the 
town of the same name in Sistan proper, in the 19th 
century the administrative centre of the region and 
the modern Shahr-i Zabul; for this, see sIsTAN. 

Bibliography: Istakhri, 162; Ibn Hawkal, ed. 


Kramers, 402-3, 413, 423, tr. 393, 402, 410; 

Mukaddasi, 495; Hudiid al-‘alam, tr. 125, s.v. Sibih, 

com. 375; Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 180, s.v. 

Asfidh, iii, 269, s.v. Sanih (sic); Sir Percy Sykes, 

Ten thousand miles in Persia, London 1902, 36, 416; 

Le Strange, Lands, 325-6; Schwarz, Iran im Mit- 

telalter, 250-1; A. Gabriel, Die Exforschung Persiens, 

Vienna 1952, index s.v. Nasratabad (Sipih); Raz- 

mara, Farhang-i djughrafiya-yi Iran, viii, 410-11. 

2 (C.E. Boswortn) 

NUSRATI, Munammap Nusrat, Deccani Urdu 
poet of the 11th/17th century, whose work marks a 
stage in the history of Urdu language and literature. 
Born in the Carnatic as a relative of the ruling family 
there, he at first lived as a dervish but then moved to 
Bidjapir (¢.v.], where_he became an official and the 
poet-laureate of the ‘Adil-Shahi ‘Ali II b. Muham- 
mad (1066-83/1656-72 [see ‘ApIL-sHAHs]. He wrote 
many poems, including kasidas and ghazals, but more 
especially a number of mathnawis of substantial length. 
The most important of these was his ‘Ali-nama, a 
eulogy of his patron and the history of his wars with 
the Mughals and Marathas [q.vv.], and this he 
claimed to be a new form, an amalgam of Hindu and 
Persian epics; Sadiq, 48, states that this was no idle 
claim. His romantic mathnawis include the Gulshan-i 
“ishk, Guldasta-yi “ishk and Ta°rikh-i Iskandari. 

The language of this poetry is archaic and difficult 
compared with modern Urdu, and characterised by 
hyperbole and conceits, but according to Saksena, 40, 
sweet, flowing and melodious. 

Bibliography: Ram Babu Saksena, A history of 
Urdu literature, Allah-abad 1927, 12, 39-40; Muham- 
mad Sadiq, A history of Urdu literature, Oxford 1964, 
46-9. (J.A. Haywoop) 
NUSUB (a.), pl. ansab, Hebrew massebot. The 

plural. more often used, denotes the blocks of stone 
on which the blood of the victims sacrificed for idols 
(awthan, asnam) was poured, as well as sepulchral 
stones and those marking out the sacred 
enclosure (fimé) of the sanctuary (cf. J. Wellhausen, 
Reste?, 101-2; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, 201 ff.). In nomadic circles, the nusub has 
been regarded in a few rare instances as the symbol of 
the divinity (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, Zabakat, iv/1, 159-60; R. 
Dozy, Essai sur l’histoire de l’Islamisme, translated from 
the Dutch by V. Chauvin, Paris-Leiden 1879, 9, 
quoting, after Ibn Kutayba, a contemporary of the 
Prophet, Abi Radja? al-‘Utaridi. For the two 
examples, see T. Fahd, Panthéon, 26). Among seden- 
tary populations, the nusub, a rough stone, has 
become the sanam, ‘‘a stone carved with the image of 
the idols of the Ka‘ba’’ (Yakut, Buldan, iv, 622: fa- 
nahata-hu ‘ala surat asnam al-Bayt). ‘‘In every house’, 
writes Ibn Hisham, ‘‘the occupants took an idol 
(sanam) which they worshipped. Whenever one of 
them set out on a journey, the last thing which he did 
before leaving, and the first on his return, was to 
touch it’’ (Sira, 54 = al-Azraki, Akhbar, 78: tamassaha 
bthi; cf. Gen. xxxi, 14), as a token of benediction for 
a successful enterprise and as an act of thanksgiving 
(on the mash and its magical and therapeutic power, 
see Ibn Sa‘d, ii/2, 14, 47; Goldziher, in Or. Stud. Th. 
Noldeke gewidmet, i, 327, where numerous references to 
hadith are to be found). To explain the proliferation of 
ansab, Ibn Hisham (51-2) makes them symbols of the 
Ka‘ba, brought with them by the sons of Ishmael 
when they finally left Mecca, while Yakut (iv, 622) 
asserts that “‘the cult of stones among the Arabs in 
their encampments has its origin in their deep attach- 
ment to the idols (asnam) of the haram.’’ These texts 
reflect a state of affairs prior to the reform of Kusayy 
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{g.z.]. Comparing them with certain Biblical texts, 
one should in fact, regard them as an echo of very 
ancient Semitic traditions (in particular, Gen. xxxi, 
13, 19, 34-46). The teraphim of the Canaanites, the 
eléhim of the Hebrews and the ilani of the Assyrians 
long outlasted monotheism in the shrines fashioned in 
stone, in sand mixed with milk (Panthéon, 91) and in 
wood (Ibn Hisham, 335) of pagan Arabia (on the 
equivalence between elohim, teraphim and ilani, cf. C. 
Gordon, Paralleles Nouzéens aux lois et coutumes de 
UAncient Testament, in RB, xliv (1935}, 35-6; idem, in 
JBL, liv [1935], 139-44; cf. Divination, 132-50). 
Among the commonest finds in archaeological 
excavations are figurines representing ‘‘new 
divinities’? worshipped in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and 
Babylonia (cf. among others, Petrie, Memphis, i, pls. 
8-13 and p. 7; E. Pilz, in ZDPV, xivii, 165 ff.; J.B. 
Pritchard, Palestine figurines in relation to certain goddesses, 
5-31; Parrot, Sumer, 238 and passim; idem, Assur, 250 
and passim; J.B. Connelly, Votive offerings from hellenistic 
Failaka: evidence for Herakles cult, in L’Arabie préislamique 
et son environnement historique et culturel, Leiden 1989, 
145-58). 

The cult of stones, deeply rooted among the Arabs 
of the Hidjaz, was not transformed as quickly as else- 
where into a cult of statues. It was in the mid-3rd cen- 
tury A.D. that Nabataean and Syro-Palestinian influ- 
ences had the effect of promoting, in urban centres, 
the representational phase of the Arab pantheon; it 
was only then that the sacred stone became an idol. 
Wellhausen rightly asserts that ‘‘Die Bilder sind nicht 
echt arabischen; wathan und ganam sind importierte 
Worte und importierte Dinge’’ (Reste?, 102). Hence- 
forward, the sanam, made of wood (Ibn Hisham, 303) 
gradually took the place of the nusub made of stone. 
‘Ikrima, the son of Abt Djahl, Muhammad’s greatest 
enemy, was a maker of idols; merchants offered these 
to the Bedouin who purchased them and set them up 
in their tents. In Mecca, there was not a single house 
which did not have its own idol (al-Azraki, Akhbar 
Makka, 77-8). 

After the triumph of Christianity in the Orient, the 
Hidjaz remained the sole bastion of paganism; carvers 
of idols could still make a living there. It comes as no 
surprise to find that at the time of Muhammad’s 
arrival in Mecca there were three hundred and sixty 
idols in the Ka‘ba (al-Azraki, 77; Ibn al-Athir, ii, 
192), a number which probably has a symbolic 
significance but which confirms an abundance well 
corroborated by other sources. 

The process of expansion of the cult of idols is des- 
cribed by Ibn al-Kalbi in the following terms: ‘‘The 
Arabs devoted themselves to the cult of idols: some 
constructed a sanctuary (bayt; regarding this term see 
Divination, 132 ff.), others acquired an idol (sanam), 
anyone who could neither possess an idol nor have a 
sanctuary constructed would set up a stone of his 
choice, facing the haram or some other place, and then 
he would perform processions around it, as in the 
sanctuary (of Mecca). These stones were called ansab 
(as opposed to) asnam and awthén, which were statues 
(tamathil), and the procession made around them was 
called dawar’’ (K. al-Asnam, ed. Ahmad Zaki Pasha, 
Cairo 1914, 21, quoted in Panthéon, 59). On this 
evolution and the various names given to the idols, see 
the summary of a Kitab al-Asnam by al-Djahiz, no 
longer available, in his K. al-Hayawan, i, 5; this infor- 
mation is also presented in Divination, 249-50. 

Thus the ansab are represented as replicas of the 
Black Stone of the Ka‘ba. They take on the form of 
sacred stones in nomadic and semi-nomadic societies. 
The contribution of sedentary civilisations reinforces 


and enriches the cults and the rites of the nomads, but 
at the same time introduces confusion and adds to the 
difficulties facing the historian of religions, who is 
inclined to seek out connections and influences and to 
establish comparisons and similarities (Panthéon, 182). 

Nevertheless, whatever were the forms given to the 
divinities of the Arab pantheon, the Arab religions 
retained their quite primitive internal structure. The 
development of the ‘‘artistic’’ representation of gods 
had no effect on the conceptual evolution of the cult. 
The present writer’s study, in Le panthéon de l’Arabie 
Centrale a la veille de l’hégire, illustrates the static nature 
of the Arab religions, rooted in a desert environment. 
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religteuses chez les Arabes préislamites, in BIFAO, xvii 
(1919-20), 39-101; idem, Les sanctuatres préislamites 
dans l’Arabie Occidentale, in MUSJ, xi (1926), 39-173; 
G. Ryckmans, Les religions arabes préislamiques, 71953 
(Bibl. du Muséon 26/1951) = Quillet, Hist. gen. des 
religions, *Paris 1960, ii, 199-228; J. Starcky, 
Palmyrénéens, Nabatéens et Arabes du Nord avant l’Islam, 
in Hist. des religions, Paris 1956, iv, 201-37; Djurdji 
Zaydan, Ansdb al-‘Arab al-kudama?, Cairo 1906. 

. (T. Faub) 

AL-NUWAYRI, MunHammapb Bs. at-Kasim_al- 
Iskandarani, local historian of his home Alexan- 
dria, who lived in the 8th/14th century but whose 
precise dates are unknown. 

Between 767/1365-6 and 775/1373-4 he wrote a 
three-volume history of the city, the K. al-I/mam fima 
djarat bth ’l-ahkam al-makdiyya fi waki‘at al-Iskandariyya 
purporting to describe the calamity of Muharram 
767/October 1365 when the Frankish Crusaders, led 
by Pierre de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, descended on 
Alexandria, occupied it for a week and sacked it (see 
S. Runciman, A history of the Crusades, London 1952-4, 
il, 444-9; A.S. Atiya, in H.W. Hazard (ed.), A history 
of the Crusades, iii, Madison, Wisc. 1975, 16-18). Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani [g.v.}, however, cited by al- 
Sakhawi [q.v.], states that al-Nuwayri spent so much 
time on the earlier history of the city that he barely 
had space to deal with the events of 767/1365. The 
work has now been edited by Atiya, 6 vols. 
Haydarabad 1388-93/ 1968-73. 

Bibliography: A.S. Atiya, A Fourteenth-Century 
Encyclopedist from Alexandria. A Critical and Analytical 
Study of al-Nuwairy al-Iskandarani’s ‘“‘Kitab al-Ilmam’’, 
Salt Lake City 1977; F. Rosenthal, A history of 
Muslim historiography’, Leiden 1968, 155, 458-9 (= 
tr. of Sakhawi’s /‘/an); Brockelmann, IT?, 44-5, S 
TI, 34. (C.E. Boswortu) 
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aL-NUWAYRI, Sunas at-Din AHMAD B. ‘ABD AL- 
Wannae al-Bakri al-Tamimi al-Kurashi al-Shafitl, 
Egyptian encyclopaedist and historian. 

Born at Akhmim |g.v.] on 21 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 677/5 
April 1279, died in Cairo on 21 Ramadan 733/5 June 
1333, he is the author of one of the four best-known 
encyclopaedias of the Mamluk period. His family may 
have originated from a small township of the Egyptian 
Sa‘id, al-Nuwayra, but he had no direct links with this 
locality. He claims only, and on numerous occasions 
in the course of his work, to be descended from the 
caliph Abd Bakr. 

His father, Tadj al-Din Abd Muhammad ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (618-99/1221-99), who was possibly an 
official in the sultan’s administration (Kratschowsky, 
Tarikh al-adab al-djughrafi al-‘arabi, 408, and El’, s.v.), 
lived for most of his life in Cairo. According to an 
obituary notice written by his son, it is also known 
that he was born in the capital, at Misr, in an Ayyubid 
madrasa known by the name of Manazil al-‘Izz. Speak- 
ing of him, his son stresses in particular his remark- 
able piety, his life and his death both demonstrating 
his close affinity with matters of faith. He died on 21 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 699/7 September 1299 in al-madrasa al- 
Salihiyya al-Nadjmiyya, in a room reserved for Maliki 
teaching. Birth in a madrasa could be proof that his 
father belonged to the world of the ‘ulama?. He proba- 
bly had another son, older than the author, named 
Muhammad. A final point worth mentioning in con- 
nection with his father is that he was buried in the 
turba [q.v.] of the Maliki supreme kadi Ibn Makhlof al- 
Nuwayri al-Djazali (d. 718/1318), an important 
figure in the world of the ‘ulama? who was supreme 
kadi for thirty-four years, during crucial periods in the 
history of Egypt and of Syria in the Mamluk period, 
and who was probably the patron of the al-Nuwayri 
who is the subject of this article. He had the same nisba 
as the latter, and according to al-Safadi, he was a 
native of Nuwayra, but there is no indication that they 
were related. 

Snippets of information gleaned from his vast 
encyclopaedia give the impression that before 
698/1298, al-Nuwayri must have lived for at least 
some of the time in Upper Egypt and in general in 
Egypt. Thus in the sections devoted to agriculture 
(M. Chapoutot-Remadi, L’agriculture de l’Empire 
mamluk au Moyen Age d’aprés al-Nuwayri, in CT, xxii 
[1974], 23-45) it seems that he is speaking from per- 
sonal experience of regions visited and observation of 
practices. Similarly, in dealing with animals, he men- 
tions the teeth of elephants which he saw at Kis in 
697/1298. Although not definitely established, it is 
probable that he stayed in Upper Egypt at least until 
this date. 

It is difficult to compile an accurate list of his 
masters. It is known, however, that he attended 
courses given by some of the leading masters of his 
time such as Abd al-Mu’min al-Dimyati (d. 705/1305 
[¢.v.]}), from one of whose books, entitled Kitab Fadl al- 
khayl (Aleppo 1930), he frequently quotes. His second 
master, Ibn Dakik al-‘Id (d. 702/1302 [q.v.]), was a 
specialist in hadith. The third is the grand kadi Ibn 
Djama‘a (d. 733/1332 [9.v.]), who was shaykh of the 
khankah |q.v.] al-Nasirtyya. His biographers also men- 
tion among his shuywkh the shaykha Zaynab bint Yahya 
b. ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 735/1334). He continued 
throughout his life to take an interest in the teaching 
of hadith, and in particular he attended seminars of 
transmission of the Sahih of al-Bukhari held by the 
Shaykha Wazira bint Munadjdja (d. 716/1316) in 
715/1315, as well as those held by the shaykh al-Salihi 
al-Hadjdjar (d. 730/1329) at al-madrasa al-Mansurtyya. 


He heard the shaykh Ibn al-Sabini (d. 720/1320) 
transmit the Sunan of Abi Dawid, Zayn al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Hakk b. Fityan b. ‘Abd al-Madjid al-Kurashi, the 
Kitab al-Shifa bi-tavif hukuk al-Mustafa in 708/1308 at 
al-madrasa al-Ndstriyya, and the Sharif ‘Izz al-Din al- 
Dimashki (d. 715/1315), the Muwata? of Malik and 
the Sahih of Muslim. He also received an idjaza (q.v.] 
from the shaykh ‘Izz al-Din al-Fardthi al-Wasiti 
al-Rifa‘. 

For the first time, following his recording of his 
birth (xxx, 386-7), al-Nuwayri mentions, in his 
account of the events of the year 698/1298, his recruit- 
ment to the diwdn al-khass in Cairo and his residence 
at al-madrasa al-Nadsiriyya, inaugurated by al-Malik al- 
‘Adil Kitbugha (694-96/1295-7) and acquired by 
Muhammad b. Kalawin on his return to power in 
698/1298. He speaks at length of this institution and 
reproduces the text of its wak/. He openly criticises the 
administration of Tawashi Shudja‘ al-Din ‘Anbar al- 
Lala (d. 724/1324), the tutor of the sultan who was 
entrusted with administration of the wa, accusing 
him of embezzlement and even demanding that he 
return some of the money owed to the staff of the 
madrasa. 

Al-Nuwayri travelled to Syria in the month of 
Djumada II 701/January 1301, at the request of the 
sultan, to manage the property of the state, the diwan 
al-khass. Syria had then been in a state of turmoil since 
699/1299 following the large-scale invasion of Ghazan 
Khan (9.v.]. He participated in a battle against the 
Mongols on 29 Sha‘ban 702/18 April 1303 alongside 
Mughultay (9.v.], and could thus describe the war 
against the Mongols and the victory of Shakhab as an 
eye-witness. In 702/1303, the sultan appointed the 
amir Sayf al-Din Balaban al-Djukandar al-Mansiri to 
be shadd of crown property, and the two men became 
friends. Al-Nuwayri seems to have travelled round the 
country; he mentions for example a journey in the 
Ghawr, and he describes the Ghita of Damascus with 
the same attention to detail which he demonstrated in 
his description of Upper Egypt. He seems to have 
amassed a small fortune; in 703/1303, he possessed no 
fewer than ten horses, but an equine epidemic 
destroyed this resource, leaving him without even a 
horse for his own use. He stayed in Damascus for two 
years and four months. 

Recalled to Cairo in Ramadan 703/April 1303, he 
resumed his administrative activities and, in his 
capacity as mubashir amlak al-khass al-sharif, he 
administered the diwan al-khass, the bimaristan (q. v. | al- 
mansuri and the whole range of mansuri wakfs. Control 
was exercised, apparently, by the supreme kadi Ibn 
Makhlif. He took up residence again in the madrasa, 
and was thus a witness to the early stages of the 
dispute between Ibn Taymiyya [g.v.] and the ‘udama? 
of Egypt and Ibn Makhlaf in particular. It was in the 
madrasa al-Nasiriyya that this affair began, lasting from 
705/1305 to 709/1309. Al-Nuwayri was induced to 
play a minor mediating role between his patron, 
implacable enemy of [bn Taymiyya, and the governor 
of Damascus, Djamal al-Din Akkish al-Afram, 
ardent defender of the eminent shaykh. Numerous 
details indicate that al-Nuwayri remained in Cairo 
during this period. In 705/1305, Ibn Sasra [g.v.] was 
appointed supreme kad of Cairo, and al-Nuwayri was 
instrumental witness in some of the matters submitted 
to his judgment. At the time of the death of the amir 
al-Turkumani, al-Nuwayri, who was then in the ser- 
vice of the sultan, was entrusted with the task of 
sequestering and liquidising his assets. The sultan 
subsequently instructed him to erect a turba for the 
amir and to establish a maintenance wakf with what 
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remained of his property. Muhammad b. Kalawin 
made his way in person to al-Karafa to draw the plan 
of this turba on the ground. 

The sultan Muhammad b. Kalawin, wearying of 
the tutelage exercised by the senior amirs, abdicated 
and went to establish himself in the governorate of al- 
Karak (9.v.] in 708/1308. Baybars II took power in 
Cairo. Five months later, in Rabi‘ I] 709/September 
1309, al-Nuwayri, a loyalist, joined Muhammad b. 
Kalawan at al-Karak and only returned to Cairo with 
the sultan, who regained his throne at the end of 
Ramadan/early March of the same year. After this 
triumphant return, one of al-Nuwayri’s patrons, the 
steward of the sovereign, wakil al-khass, Ibn ‘Abbada 
(d. 710/1310), allowed him to work quite closely with 
the sovereign. This Ibn ‘Abbada was himself the 
appointee of the supreme kadi Ibn Makhlif, who had 
given him the task of administering the property left 
behind by Kalawin. This individual rose very quickly 
in the favour of the sultan. In his turn, he seems to 
have noticed the talents of al-Nuwayri, entrusting to 
him the administration of the great complex con- 
structed by Kalawin and of al-madrasa al-Nasiriyya. 
Through his good offices, al-Nuwayri had regular 
access to Muhammad b. Kalawin, and in numerous 
instances had occasion to work directly on his behalf. 
This excessively rapid promotion seems to have 
turned his head (al- Tali‘, 46; Sulik, ii, 91; Durar) and 
he spoke disparagingly of his patron, for whom he had 
little regard. This conduct displeased the sultan, who 
denounced him to Ibn ‘Abbada and gave the latter 
permission to punish him as he saw fit. Ibn ‘Abbada 
did not hesitate to have him flogged and to confiscate 
his property; shortly afterwards he was sent away to 
Syria, but he does not even hint at this misfortune in 
his work and mentions only his transfer to Tripoli. In 
the course of the same year, Ibn Abbada died; al- 
Nuwayri devoted to him a dry and brief obituary in 
which he has considerably more to say about his suc- 
cessor than about the deceased. 

He arrived at Tripoli in Safar 710/July 1310 as sahzb 
diwan al-insha?, head of the office of correspondence. 
He replaced a senior functionary who had made a 
name for himself in this occupation, Tadj al-Din al- 
Tawil (d. 711/1311), mustawft l-dawla. A few months 
later, in the same year, he was appointed ndazir al- 
djaysh, replacing another functionary of Tripoli who 
had recently died, a certain Nadjm al-Din al-Kasir, 
and he travelled extensively during his time in 
Tripoli, as he had done previously in Upper Egypt 
and in Damascus. He stayed in Tripoli until 712/1312 
and witnessed the defection to the Mongols of the naib 
of Damascus Djamal al-Din Akkish al-Afram. This 
amir-na’ib, before 708/1308, had been among the 
opponents of the restoration of Muhammad b. 
Kalawtn; following his return to the throne the 
sultan, stung by his experience of two depositions, 
attempted to eliminate all the senior amirs who could 
eventually pose a threat to his rule. Thus the governor 
of Aleppo, Shams al-Din Karasunkur, realising that 
his only hope of survival lay in flight, sought to win 
over to his side certain amirs including the naib of 
Tripoli, possibly with the intention of provoking an 
insurrection in Syria. Al-Nuwayn, claiming amicable 
relations with the governor, sought to dissuade him 
from following Karasunkur. He recounts his conver- 
sation with him and the arguments which he posed to 
convince him. In spite of everything, the amir took 
flight and attempted to induce him to join him as well 
as the amirs of Tripoli. He relates how he succeeded 
in persuading the latter not to follow him, with only 
one exception, and how he induced them to renew 


their oath of allegiance to the sultan. Al-Nuwayri, 
who, with the exception of his father, never speaks of 
his immediate family—it is not known whether he was 
married or had children—mentions the Kadi ‘Imad 
al-Din al-Nuwayri (d. 717/1317), his father’s cousin 
in the maternal line, who died in Tripoli where he was 
sahib al-diwan; he had previously been nazir in 
numerous places in Syria. Al-Nuwayri left Tripoli in 
Djumada I 712/September 1312 and arrived in Cairo 
on 20 Radjab/20 November of the same year, after a 
brief stay in Damascus during the return journey. 
The circumstances of his departure from Tripoli are 
obscure; the formula that he uses is ambiguous. His 
sojourn in Tripoli perhaps explains the place which it 
occupies in his chronicle. He describes the conquest of 
Tripoli by Kalawun, then retraces its history from the 
Arab conquest to 688/1289 and finishes by providing 
a list of its nuwwab, governors, up to the year 
725/1325. This passage is furthermore a synthesis of 
data compiled by his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, and of information which he gathered 
himself. His interest in Tripoli persists throughout his 
work, and thus he does not omit to note, every year, 
the changes taking place, the appointments of amirs 
and of functionaries, the cadastral revision, informa- 
tion concerning the Nusayriyya and_ climatic 
phenomena. 
According to his biographers, on returning to Cairo 
he was appointed nazir al-diwan of two provinces of the 
‘Nile Delta, al-Dakhaliyya and al-Murtahiyya (Tal, 
46). He speaks of them indirectly in a biographical 
article concerning a major figure in the administra- 
tion, a sahtb diwan al-djaysh, the kadi Ibn Hashish (d. 
729/1328; A ‘yan al-Sasr, iii, 312; Sulik, ii, 315). It may 
be assumed that at least until 716/1316, al-Nuwayri 
was engaged in administering the revenues of these 
provinces, while residing in Cairo, probably until the 
end of his life. It seems that he continued to reside in 
al-madrasa al-Nasiriyya, since he mentions a dream 
which he had at that time which took place in one of 
the iwans of the madrasa, called al-Iwan al-Bahri, on the 
eve of Friday 13 Dhu ’I]-Ka‘da 729/8 September 1329. 
It is not known at exactly what date al-Nuwayri aban- 
doned administration to devote himself exclusively to 
the composition of his monumental work, but before 
turning to the latter, it would be useful to summarise 
the main points of his life and career. 
The reconstructed biography of al-Nuwayri shows 
a man often involved in the important events of his 
time such as the war against Ghazan Khan and the 
victory of Shakhab, in which he was a participant. 
Even in al-madrasa al-Nasiriyya, which played such an 
important role in his life, he dared to challenge the 
administrator of the foundation, Tawashi Shudja‘ al- 
Din ‘Anbar al-Lala, the sultan’s tutor, insisting that 
he pay to the staff the salary owed to them; from the 
same vantage-point, he witnessed the controversies 
surrounding Ibn Taymiyya. During the reign of 
Baybars II, al-Nuwayri sided with Muhammad b. 
Kalawin, whom he regarded as the only legitimate 
sultan, joining him in exile at al-Karak. While resi- 
dent in Tripoli, decidedly at the centre of important 
events, al-Nuwayri tried to dissuade the governor 
Djaml al-Din Akkish al-Afram from defecting to the 
Mongols with Karasunkur; failing in this, he never- 
theless succeeded in limiting the damage. Through his 
contacts, he was well informed concerning affairs of 
state, and he took advantage of his duties to travel 
widely in Egypt and Syria. His career was in itself 
quite distinguished; he played a major role in the 
administration of the three most important diwdns, 
those of al-khass, al-insha? and al-djaysh. 
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During the course of his career, he forged 
numerous amicable relationships with highly-placed 
members of the Mamlik régime. In Damascus, his 
friends included three amirs, Sayf al-Din Balaban 
al-Djukandar al-Mansiri (d. 706/1306), Zahir al-Din 
Mukhtar al-Mansiri (d. 716/1316) and ‘Ala? al-Din 
Mughultay (d. 707/1307) whom he had previously 
known in Cairo, and among the ‘ulama?, members of 
the most distinguished Damascus families, Ibn Sasra 
(d. 717/1317), Ibn al-Kalanisi (d. 715/1315) and his 
son Muhibb al-Din Mahmid (d. 730/1330). In 
Tripoli, he showed the same propensity for making 
friends, among members of the Mamlik élite as well 
as among his colleagues in the diwan al-insha? and the 
diwan al-djaysh. He was also acquainted with some of 
the senior kuttab of the Mamluk administration, letters 
from whom he reproduces in numerous instances in 
his encyclopaedia. Each time, the terms which 
underline his privileged relations with one or the other 
are rafaktuhu or sahabtuhu. As a man of his time, al- 
Nuwayri was also acquainted with Sufi shaykhs. 

After a career of at least eighteen years, approx- 
imately from 698/1299 to 716/1316, he retired from 
public life and devoted himself to adab and to the 
writing of his encyclopaedia. From his administrative 
life, he would have learned kitaba, the establishment of 
roles, exercised hisba, land-surveying (al-mukdyasat), 
the management of accounts and revenues, al- 
muhdsaba wa ’!-tahsilat, nazar, inspection of crops and of 
presses (al-ghallat wa ‘l-i‘tisar), forage, sales (al- 
mubdya‘at). He read and contemplated a great deal 
over the years and conceived the idea of writing a 
book, or rather a work large enough to provide a com- 
pendium of the fruits of his reading and of his 
administrative experience. He expresses it in his 
introduction in these terms: ‘‘I mounted the war- 
horse of reading and investigation and spurred him 
on. I then galloped in the region of consultation. 
When I succeeded in taming the horse and the source 
of knowledge became clear to me, I then undertook to 
compose a work which would keep me company and 
in which I would find my bearings, having recourse to 
my own administrative experience. I called upon God 
the Great and Merciful and I have produced five great 
Books (funtin) harmoniously composed and divided 
into sections and sub-sections.’’ 

Al-Nuwayri died on 21 Ramadan 733/5 June 1333, 
at the age of fifty-six years, having composed a 
monumental work of 9,000 pages in thirty-one 
volumes which he intitled Nihdyat al-arab ft funun al- 
adab. He thus bequeathed to posterity his experience 
and his culture in the form of a summa. His capacity 
for work was extraordinary since, while working on 
his encyclopaedia, he made copies of it which he sold 
before composition of the whole was complete. The 
first volume (p. 16) bears the date 714/1314. A single 
autograph manuscript survives from the first version 
of his encyclopaedia, volume 19 (corresponding to xxi 
in the printed edition, p. 540); it is dated 9 Djumada 
II 718/8 August 1318. Volumes 29 and 30 are dated 
725/1325, but it is certain that he made additions to 
volume 30, after 728/1328. It seems that he began 
making a second copy, the first volume of which was 
completed on 20 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 721/11 December 
1321, the fifth on 22 Djumada I 722/8 June 1322, the 
seventeenth on 7 Ramadan 722/19 September 1322 
and the eighteenth on 26 Ramadan/8 October, just 19 
days later. He must thus have copied eighteen 
volumes in less than ten months. His biographers 
have noted his ability to fill three manuscript 
notebooks in a day, and this performance seems une- 
quivocally confirmed, with the addition to what he 


copied and sold of eight copies of the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari. He was deemed an excellent calligrapher 
and bookbinder. He must then have written the 
totality of his work between 714/1314 and 731/1330, 
over a period of seventeen years, since his chronicle 
finishes in 731/1331, two years before his death. 

The work is divided into five funn; each fann com- 
prises five parts which, in turn, consist of a certain 
number of chapters or abwab (from two to fourteen). 
The first is a description of the Universe. Al-Nuwayri 
begins with a cosmographic vision and then proceeds 
to the Earth and the elements of which it is composed. 
Earth and Heaven were conceived by God for Man’s 
benefit. The fann concludes with a description of 
Egypt, its inhabitants and archaeological remains. 
The three succeeding volumes are devoted to living 
beings: Man is the principal theme of the second, 
while the third and fourth are concerned with fauna 
and flora. History is the subject of the fifth and last, 
and this is by far the most important; it represents 
more than two-thirds of the work. This section is con- 
ceived as a universal history, covering the period from 
Creation to 731/1331. Crucial episodes in this history 
are the story of the Prophet and of Arab expansion, 
then the ‘Abbasid period and finally, the history of 
Egypt since the Fatimids. The major preoccupation of 
al-Nuwayri seems to lie in providing the reader with 
succinct summaries of the principal historical events. 
The work is conceived primarily as a work of 
reference, and the manner of compilation displays a 
concern to inform the reader in a qualitative manner; 
only works bearing authority are summarised here. 
The final volume of this important historiographer 
differs somewhat from the remainder. These are 
annals, or rather notes taken from day to day; the text 
is condensed and even displays a certain dryness. It 
contrasts strongly with the rest of the work, in which 
the style is in general mannered, sometimes even laps- 
ing into rhymed prose. This abridged account of 
events personally experienced may have been written 
with a view to later revision, but he died without 
making any amendments. 

In ali, with a work gigantic in terms of the variety 
of subjects studied, the breadth of the information 
contained, al-Nuwayri not only achieved his avowed 
object but even went further, since not only did he 
succeed in providing the sum of practical knowledge 
necessary for a good secretary and for the 
administrative world in general but he also reached a 
much broader public. The literary form of the work 
and the spectrum of subjects exposed, summarised 
and classified in the most accessible manner possible, 
clearly show that al-Nuwayri wanted, beyond his 
readership of administrators, to contribute to the for- 
mation of a kind of ‘‘well-informed man’’. He states 
this himself occasionally. 

Al-Nuwayri was greatly inspired by the 
geographical encyclopaedia of his predecessor, al- 
Watwat (d. 718/1318 [¢.v.]) entitled Mabahid; al-fikar 
wa-manahidj al-‘ibar (partial edition, Kuwait 1981), for 
the subdivision into fanns and even for the content. 
The four fanns of al-Watwat recur in the work of al- 
Nuwayri, who added history to form a fifth section. 
Furthermore, he mentions him by name, as he does 
with the majority of his sources. In the books devoted 
to natural history, fauna and flora, he makes a syn- 
thesis between three types of pre-occupation, 
naturalist, medical and literary. He thus describes the 
animal or the plant, mentions its medical and other 
attributes, the legends concerning his subject and the 
poems of which it has been the object. Science and 
adab are thus united. Amina Muhammad Djamél al- 
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Din (see Bibl.) has listed seventy-five poets quoted in 
the book on fauna (148). The work reflects the 
author’s education with his constant references to 
hadith, the impact of traditions is also evident in his 
very approach of kkabar, since he always adds to a 
work compiled by an authoritative person details 
gleaned either from his direct observation or from the 
testimony of a trustworthy person. He sometimes 
exhibits scepticism when he relates a story which he 
regards as fantasy, ‘‘this saying derives, in my belief, 
from the fables of the Arabs (khurafat al-‘Arab)’’ (ix, 
276, or x, 209), but he has no qualms about relating 
marvels for the entertainment of the reader. Through- 
out his work he is guided by three principles: to 
adhere to the stated plan, not to go to excess over 
details and to avoid repetition. In the introduction to 
Book III, which concerns animals, he writes, ‘‘Were 
it not for the risk of saying too much, we could have 
composed an epistle for each animal, but we prefer to 
confine ourselves to the writing of others rather than 
to our own accounts’’ (ix, 225). He engages in a cons- 
tant dialogue with the reader and explains his 
approach. To avoid repetitions, he often has recourse 
to postponements;, he even has a system of double 
postponement which demonstrates simultaneously his 
attention to minute detail in his conception of the 
work as a whole and his unwillingness to weary the 
reader with repetitions (ix, 333, xii, 2). There remains 
a final important remark which is valid for the work 
as a whole; al-Nuwayri’s professional travels across 
parts of Syria and Egypt led him to take a constant 
interest in the countries and regions visited, and it is 
from this source that he draws all the concrete 
examples which are scattered throughout his work. 
Such personal notes occur on numerous occasions and 
in all parts of his encyclopaedia, on Tripoli, on 
Damascus, Upper Egypt, the Delta and Cairo, and in 
the historical section he borrows constantly from 
Syrian authors such as al-Djazari or al-Birzali, in a 
manner which enables him to sketch in, for each year, 
information concerning at least the places in which he 
has lived and worked at one time or another. 
Similarly, in the sections devoted to administration, 
his personal experience enables him to convey impor- 
tant information regarding the machinery of the 
financial administration of Mamluk Egypt, with 
precise and meticulous descriptions. Furthermore, 
under the heading of administrative and financial 
information, al-Nuwayri reveals indirectly, and with- 
out departing from his primary intention, certain 
aspects of the rural economy in the 8th/14th century. 
Thus his surveys of fiscal policy convey information 
on types of soil, crops, certain problems inherent in 
climatic or hydrographic conditions. In the same 
Book II, taking advantage of his access to important 
state documents and under the pretext of supplying 
models for the benefit of the katzb, he reproduces a 
series of letters emanating from, in particular, great 
sovereigns such as Baybars, Kalawun and his son 
Muhammad. Other documents reproduced include 
certificates of investiture and records of wak/s. 

The first four funin cover only ten volumes, while 
the section reserved for history accounts in itself for 
twenty-one. The importance of Book V accounts for 
the fact that his biographers consider al-Nuwayri a 
historian before all else. He reveals his methodology 
in the introduction to his historical section: ‘‘When I 
saw that all those who wrote the history of the 
Muslims had adopted the annalistic form rather than 
that of dynastic history, I realised that by this method 
the reader was being deprived of the pleasure of an 
event which held his preference and of an affair which 


he might discover. The chronicles of the year draw to 
a close in a way which denies awareness of all the 
phases of an event. The historian changes the year 
and passes from east to west, from peace to war, by 
the very fact of passing from one year to another... 
The account of events is displaced and becomes 
remote. The reader can only follow an episode which 
interests him with great difficulty... I have chosen to 
present history by dynasties and I shali not leave one 
of them until I have recounted its history from begin- 


“ning to end, giving the sum of its battles and its 


achievements, the history of its kings, of its kingdom 
and of its highways’’ (xiii, 2). Little (Introduction to 
Muslim histortography, 31; idem, The historical and 
historiographical significance of the detention of Ibn 
Taymiyya, in IJMES, iv [1973], 315) has already 
drawn attention to the originality of the method 
adopted by al-Nuwayri in his willingness to break 
with chronology in order to give more coherence to his 
narrative. When he does this he alerts the reader and 
explains himself, then, when he has finished with his 
exposure of a topic, he writes as a general rule wa-l- 
nardji‘ li-styakat al-akhbar (or al-ta*rikh) (Or 2n, fol. 15b) 
or wa-l-nardji® ila baktyyat hawadith al-sana (Or 2n, fol. 
29a). Following the stated pattern, proposing for 
example to deal with the history of the Mongols, he 
writes: ‘‘We shall give a brief account of (Cingiz 
Khan’s) story and the circumstances of his 
appearance, his development and his reign. We shall 
explain this by means of what we have gained from 
our reading and by means of oral testimony which we 
have gathered... This kingdom was remote and vast, 
historians have not learned a great deal about it, we 
have not been able to verify... We have taken as our 
basis al-Nasawi and his Djalali history (Sitat Dyalal al- 
Din Mangubirti) and Ibn al-Athir and his Kamil... If 
there are other historians who have studied this ques- 
tion, their work is not available to us’’ (xxvii, 300). 
These pre-occupations are very modern and they 
illustrate the author’s constant concern to instruct his 
reader in the best way possible, providing him with 
the most reliable written and oral sources. But even in 
its historical section, al-Nuwayri stresses the literary 
nature of his work, ‘‘Our book is not based on history 
only; it is a book of adab’’ (xiii, 5). 

In the last part of his work which is devoted to the 
Mamluk empire, Egypt, Syria and the Hidjaz, al- 
Nuwayri departs from the stated plan and, for each 
sultan, after a biographical presentation, he gives an 
account of his battles, then of the events which took 
place under his reign, according to chronological 
order, giving obituary notices of distinguished persons 
at the end of each year. In spite of his wish to avoid 
repetitions, this pattern induces him to make them in 
numerous instances. Born some thirty years after the 
beginning of this dynasty, he begins by borrowing 
from his elders, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, AbG Shama and 
Ibn Shaddad, then his contemporaries, al-Djazari, al- 
Yunini, al-Birzali and Baybars al-Mansiri. As in 
other parts of his work, he usually mentions them by 
name but sometimes he is content to indicate his bor- 
rowings with kala (or hakd) al-mu?arrikh; he sometimes 
adds the title of the work. He quotes the majority of 
his contemporaries, without saying whether he has 
known them personally. He adds to their material that 
which he has obtained from his friends and his profes- 
sional contacts. He explains the choice of the plan 
which he has adopted at every opportunity (Or 2n, 
fols. 3a, 5b, 15b, 16a ...) even though, he says, he has 
not always conformed to the rules of history (al-khuridj 
‘an al-kada al-ta*rikhiyya). 

Several authors have borrowed from the Nihdya; 
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reference should be made to the comparison of sources 
made by Little (Jnéiroduction...), with the aid of 
numerous passages, in order to attempt a clarification 
of the circulation of borrowings between the different 
authors of the Mamluk period, while the severity of 
Ashtor’s judgment of this work (Studies, 15) needs 
some attenuation, since its dimensions and its charac- 
teristics render impossible such an unequivocal judg- 
ment of the merits of this encyclopaedia. 

The edition of the Nihaya, begun in Egypt by 
Ahmad Zaki Pasha in 1923, came to a halt with 
volume xviii in 1955, was then resumed in the 1970s 
and, after further interruptions, volume xxx appeared 
in 1991; however the two preceding ones, xxviii and 
xxix, are not yet available. The edition will comprise 
more volumes than the manuscript work, since the 
thirtieth which has just appeared deals with the begin- 
nings of the Mamluk period, while the years 678-731 
have yet to be edited. Manuscripts of the Nthaya are 
to be found almost everywhere in Europe, in par- 
ticular in Paris, Rome and Leiden, but also in Egypt. 
The work has been known and exploited for a long 
time [see E/', s.v.], but much remains to be drawn 
from it. 
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NUZHA [see mi‘zaF}. 


O 


OB, one of the major rivers of Siberia, which 
flows from sources in the Altai Mountains to the Gulf 
of Ob and the Kara Sea of the Arctic Ocean. Its 
course is 3,680 km/2,287 miles long and 5,410 
km/3,362 miles long if its main left-bank affluent, the 
Irtysh [see trTIsH in Suppl.] is included. Its whole 
basin covers a huge area of western Siberia. 

In early historic times, the lands along the lower 
and middle Ob were thinly peopled with such groups 
as the Samoyeds and the Ugrian Voguls and Ostiaks 
(in fact, the indigenous population of these regions 
today, only the upper reaches of the river in the Altai 
region being ethnically Turkish territory; see M.G. 
Levin and L.P. Potapov (eds.), Narod? Sibiri, Eng. tr. 
The peoples of Siberia, Chicago and London 1964, 305- 
41, 511-70). These Ugrian peoples are the ones whom 
the early Muslim geographers and travellers in Inner 
Asia knew as the Yura (mediaeval Russ. Yugra) who 
lived beyond the Bulgh4ars {g.v.] towards the Bahr al- 
Zulumat ‘‘Sea of Darkness’’, i.e. the Arctic, and sup- 
plied furs to the more southerly peoples by dumb 
barter (see J. Marquart, Ein arabischer Bericht iiber die 
arktischen (uralischen) Lander aus dem 10. Jahrhundert, in 
Ungarische Jahrbicher, iv [1924], 289 ff., 303 ff., 
321 ff.; V. Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on 
China, the Turks and India, London 1942, tr. 34, comm. 


112-15; K. Donner, La Sibérie, Paris 1946, 124 ff.; 
P.B. Golden, in The Cambridge history of early Inner Asia, 
Cambridge 1990, 253-4). 

It is probable that the Ob is to be identified with the 
river beyond the Ili, the Irtysh and a nameless one, 
and which Mahmiid Kashghari calls the Yaméar, 
locating along its shores the tribe of the Yabaku, who 
had their own language (? or dialect) but also spoke 
Turkish (Diwan lughat al-turk, tr. Atalay, i, 29, 30, 79, 
iii, 28, etc. = tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, Compen- 
dium of the Turkic dialects, Cambridge, Mass. 1982-4, i, 
83, 117, ii, 161, etc.; Brockelmann, Mittelturkescher 
Wortschaiz, 244, identifies the Yamar ‘‘probably’’ 
with the Ishim, a left-bank tributary of the Irtysh, 
hence further west than the Ob, but this seems too far 
west, in the light of the relative positions of the 
Turkish tribes in its vicinity, see below). The map 
accompanying Kéashghari’s text (reproduced by 
Dankoff and Kelly at i, 82; according to A. Herr- 
mann, Die dlteste tiirkische Weltkarte, in Imago Mundi, i 
[1935], 27, this is possibly by the author himself or 
was drawn according to his specifications) places the 
Yamar river beyond the lands of the Kay and Comiul 
tribes on the nameless river, again described as being 
beyond the Yabaku, but the Kay and Cémiil ter- 
ritories may well have extended from the Irtysh to the 
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Ob, as apparently did those of the Basmil also (see 
Minorsky, Hudiid al-‘alam, comm. 285, 305; idem, 
Marvazi, comm. 96). There is also the precious infor- 
mation in Kashghari about an expedition northwards 
led by one Arslan-tigin (presumably a Karakhanid 
(see ILEK KHANS]) against infidels who were led by a 
certain Budrat and who were routed, and the Turkish 
verses which Kagshghari quotes mention the crossing 
of the Ili and the Yamar; also hostile to the Muslims 
were the Basmil (Diwan, tr. Atalay, i, 144, 452, iii, 
356 = tr. Dankoff and Kelly, i, 163, 340, ii, 330-1). 
Kashghari derived information directly from one of 
the participants in this ghazw, hence it must have 
taken place in the early or mid-5th/1ith century, 
although the episode very soon became enshrouded in 
legendary accretions (Barthold, Zw6lf Vorlesungen uber 
die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens, Berlin 1935, 95-6, 
Fr. tr. Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Centrale, Paris 1945, 
76-7). 

nee never penetrated to the Ugrian peoples of the 
lower and middle Ob, and the Turkic peoples of the 
upper reaches remained shamanists also. In the later 
16th century, Kuéum Khan, ruler of the Turco- 
Mongol khanate of Sibir (q.v.] centred on Isker on the 
middle Irtysh, was finally defeated by Russian forces 
in August 1598 on the Ob; the Russians had already 
penetrated to the Ob basin in their thrust eastwards 
through Siberia. A Russian army had reached the 
shores of the Ob in 1584; a fort was founded at Tomsk 
in 1604, and this place was later to be the seat of the 
first university in Siberia, inaugurated in 1888; 
Surgut was founded in 1595 and Barnaul erected into 
a town in 1771 (see Donner, La Sibérie, 144-6; J. For- 
syth, A history of the peoples of Siberia, Russta’s north Asian 
colony 1581-1990, Cambridge 1992, 28 ff.). The river 
itself, navigable on its upper course for some 190 days 
a year, became an important means of communica- 
tion. Novosibirsk, where the Trans-Siberian railway 
crosses the Ob, was founded in 1893 and soon eclipsed 
Tomsk, later becoming the largest city of Soviet Asia. 
At present, the Ob basin falls within the Russian 
Republic, with only the river’s headwaters in the 
Gorno-Altai Autonomous Oblast’. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. See also BSE’, 
Xvili, 267-8, and siBiR. (C.E. Boswortr) 
OCHIALY [see ‘uLtpy Axi]. 

OCHRIDA [see okHrRI]. 

OCSONOBA [see uKsHUNUBA]. 

ODJAK (r.), ‘‘fireplace, hearth, chimney’’, a word 
which survives with a rather wide range of meanings 
in all Turkish languages and dialects. Originally otcok 
< otcak with the elements o¢ ‘‘fire’’ and -cak (perhaps 
to be connected with a rare suffix denoting a place, cf. 
S. Tezcan, Eskt Uygurca Hstian Tsang biyografyas: X. 
béliim, Ankara 1975, n. 1074; idem, Das uigurtsche 
Insadi-Sutra, Berlin 1974, n. 275). The connotation 
‘iron ring (for a prisoner or criminal)’’ appears only 
in Sanglakh and in Sheykh Siileyman Bukhari (G. 
Doerfer, Tiirkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neuper- 
sischen, Wiesbaden 1965 ii, 10-2, no. 421; G. Clauson, 
An etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century Turkish, 
Oxford 1972, 22). The term passed into Arabic 
ae) Persian and most Balkan languages (A. 

kalji¢é, Turcizmi u — srpskohrvatskom-hrvatskosrpskom 
Jjeztku, Sarajevo $1973, s.v. odgak, etc.). There are 
place names derived from it, like Odzaci (district of 
Sombor, Batka) and OdZak (a town in Bosnia, district 
Doboj and a locality near Livno). 

Synonymously used with yurt (q.v.] in the sense of 
“family, inherited possession’’, odjak or odjaklik means 
a special sort of timar (K. R6hrborn, Untersuchungen zur 
osmanischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, Wiesbaden 1973, 


46 ff.) or a semi-independent sandjak (N. Goying, 
Yurtluk-ocakltk deyimleri hakkinda, in Prof. Dr. Bekir 
Kiitikoglu’na armagan, Istanbul 1991, 269-77). 

The odjak was equally a unit of recruitment in the 
Ottoman military administration [see ‘aDJAMi 
OGHLAN, BOSTANDJi, DJEBEDJI]. The Janissaries in their 
totality were the odjak par excellence [see YENI CERI]. 
Their cognomen Ogjagh-i Bektashiyan was coined for 
their close relation to the fraternity [see BEKTASHIYYA]. 
The Turkish soldiery in the Maghrib and Egypt was 
also referred to as the odjak (M. Colombe, Contribution 
a létude du recrutement de l’Odjaq d’Alger, in RAfr., 
Ixxxvii [1943], 166-83; A. Raymond, Artisans et com- 
mergants au Catre au XVIIT* stécle, Damascus 1973-4, 
passim). 

In the civil sphere we find groups of workmen 
formed into odjaks (e.g. L. Fekete, Die Siyagat-Schrift in 
der turkischen Finanzverwaltung, i, Budapest 1955, 761; 
C. Orhonlu, Osmant imparatorlugunda sehircilik ve 
ulasim, Istanbul 1984, 33: ocag-1 ahenger). 

The technical vocabulary of fraternities like the 
Bektashiyya and the Mawlawiyya [g. v.] assigns to the 
odjak a special place in their tekkes. Bektashi tekkes used 
to have an odjak in front of the kibla between the post 
of Seyyid ‘Ali and the Khorasan postu. In Mewlewi- 
khanes, odjak was another word for the makam of the 
cook (ashdj’ dede). Amongst the Alevis of Anatolia, 
ocak-zddes are spiritual guides who belonged to one of 
the lineages stemming from the twelve imams (K. 
Kehl-Bodrogi, Die Kuzzlbas-Aleviten, Berlin 1988, 
167-79). 

At the beginning of the 20th century, ogjak became 
an emotive word with nationalist overtones for the 
Turkist movement (seen in the Turk Odjagh? founded 
in 1911-12). The youth organisations of the more 
recent Milliyetgi Hareket Partisi were called Ulki 
Ocaklan. Dernekleri (1968-78). 

The traditional name for the month of January was 
replaced in 1945 by a literal translation (calque sémanti- 
que) from Kaniin-i thani to Ocak (law no. 4696). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the 

article): Gibb and Bowen, index; Pakalin, s.v. 

% (K. Kreser) 

ODJAKLI [see opjak). 

OFEN, first the German name of Pest [see 
PESHTE] (this meaning ‘‘cave or lime-kiln’’), later and 
until recent times that of Buda [see Bupin}, both today 
parts of the capital of Hungary. 

OGADEN, a vast arid expanse in the south- 
eastern part of Ethiopia approximately delimited 
by the Wadi Shebille to the south-west, the frontier of 
the former Somaliland to the north-east, the line 
Ferfer-Werder (the administrative capital) - Doomo to 
the south-east and the line Degeh Bur - Degeh Medo 
to the north-west. It is ranged over by Somali nomads 
belonging to the Dardd group, the Ogadén (from 
whom the region gets its name), and formed part of 
the province of Harargé (Harar) until 1991, when a 
new administrative set of arrangements on ethnic and 
cultural bases placed it within the ‘‘Somali province’. 
It is claimed by the Republic of Somalia, and the fact 
that it actually belongs at present to Ethiopia explains 
the chevron-like shape of the Somalia territory. Cer- 
tain fringe regions of Ogadén (those of Jigjiga and the 
valley of the Shebelle) are cultivated by Somalis or by 
peasants who have come from other parts of Ethiopia. 
Explorations have revealed the presence there of 
natural gas. 

It was after the conquest of the Muslim amirate of 
Harar [q.v.] in 1887 that the King of Shoa Menelik, 
the future Emperor of Ethiopia (b. 1844, regn. 1889- 
1913), ordered the conquest of Ogadén, which was 
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completed in 1890. Carried out in the context of colo- 
nial expansion within the Horn of Africa (Britons, 
Italians and French installed themselves there in the 
years 1880-1890), this annexation was confirmed in- 
ternationally by agreements concluded with Britian, 
which renounced part of the Haud pastures in favour 
of Ethiopia (1897), and with the Italians (1908), with- 
out however the frontiers being clearly delimited. 
Despite a certain amount of tension with the two 
European powers (the frontier incident of Wal-Wal in 
December 1934 was the pretext for the Italian agres- 
sion against Ethiopia of 1935-6), the situation re- 
mained thus until 1960. 

During the rebellion of 1900-20 of the sayyid 
Muhammad ‘Abdille Hassan, the so-called ‘‘Mad 
Mullah’’ (who was of Ogadén ancestry [see MUHAM- 
MAD B. SABD ALLAH B. HASSAN]) against the British, 
some of the military operations took place in the ter- 
ritory of the Ogadén, and these last made appeals to 
the Ethiopians for help on various occasions. 

In 1960 the two former Italian and British colonies, 
Somalia and Somaliland, became independent and 
united to form the Republic of Somalia {g. v.]. Impel- 
led by a militant pan-Somalia feeling, the new state 
proclaimed its rights over Ogadén, claiming the prov- 
inces of Harargé (Harar), Bale, Sidamo and Arssi, 
hence much more than those territories actually in- 
habited by Somalis. It also claimed the French Coastal 
Region of the Somalis (which later became the French 
Territory of the Afars and Issas and then, after its 
achievement of independence in 1977, the Republic of 
Djibouti) and part of northern Kenya. From this time 
onwards, Ogadén became one of the five territorial 
entities populated by Somalis and symbolised by the 
five points of the star in the national flag, to whose 
unity Somalian nationalism aspires. 

The first war between Somalia and Ethiopia was 
begun by the former in 1964, and only international 
pressure prevented the Ethiopian military advance. 
The Khartoum Agreements in the spring of that year 
confirmed the status quo. After the fall of Emperor 
Haile Selassie in 1974, the Somalis took advantage of 
the disorder within Ethiopia to make another attemp- 
ted invasion (1977). The Ethiopians only retrieved 
their position thanks to the Soviet Russian volte-face 
when the Soviets abandoned Somalia, their ally until 
1970, for the Marxist Ethiopian régime and replaced 
American aid by their own. Thus the quite local 
problem of QOgadén took on an_ international 
dimension. 

The grave difficulties into which Somalia has fallen 
since 1991 have removed the imminent acuteness of 
the Ogadén problem. 

Bibliography: Material may be found in the 
general works dealing with Ethiopia, Somalia and 
the geopolitics of the Horn of Africa and the Red 
Sea regions. The following first two titles reflect the 
Ethiopian case in the Ogadén dispute: Wolde- 
Mariam Mesfin, The background of the Ethio-Somalia 
boundary dispute, Addis Ababa 1964; S.P. Petrides, 
The boundary question between Ethiopia and Somalia, 
New Delhi 1983; I.M. Lewis, A modern history of 
Somalia?, London and Boulder, Colo. 1988. It may 
also be recalled that A. Rimbaud put together a 
Rapport sur l’Ogadine from the notes of the Greek 
merchant Sottiro (Comptes-Rendus des Séances de la 
Société de Géographie, Paris {1884]). (A. Rouaup) 
OGEDEY or Ocopey, the second Great Khan of 

the Mongol Empire. Born probably in 1186, he 
was the third son of Cinggis Khan (Cingiz Khan 
[¢.2.]) by his principal wife Bérte. He was the first of 
the Mongol rulers to adopt the tide Ka’an: Djuwayni 


always refers to him thus, almost as though it was 
regarded as a personal name. Cinggis had during his 
lifetime indicated that Ogedey should succeed him, in 
preference to his other surviving sons Caghatay and 
Toluy. It is often suggested that Ogedey was a 
generally acceptable conciliatory figure, and the em- 
pire seems to have been administered by Ogedey on 
the basis of family consultation rather than imperial 
autocracy. Ogedey does appear to have been, by 
Mongol standards, an unusually benevolent ruler, if 
the numerous anecdotes illustrating his tolerance and 
generosity which are preserved by Djuwayni and 
Rashid al-Din are to be believed. 

Cinggis’s death in 1227 was, however, followed by 
a two-year interregnum before Ogedey was confirmed 
as Great Khan at a kuriltay in 1229 convened by his 
younger brother Toluy. Thereafter, the Mongol Em- 
pire continued to expand in both east and west. The 
conquest of the Chin Empire in north China was com- 
pleted in 1234, and Mongol armies under the generals 
Cormaghun and Baydju campaigned in northern Per- 
sia from 1229. The most spectacular campaign under- 
taken during Ogedey’s reign was that in Russia and 
eastern Europe. In 1235 a kuriltay decided to launch 
this expedition, which was to be headed by Batu 
[g.v.], son of Cinggis’s (deceased) eldest son Djoti, to 
whom the lands to the west had been allotted as his 
ulus. The campaigns, conducted triumphantly be- 
tween 1237 and 1241, culminated in an invasion of 
eastern and central Europe, from Poland to Hungary 
and Austria, which was abruptly terminated in early 
1242, probably at least in part because the news had 
reached Batu of the death of Ogedey on 7 December 
1241 (possibly as a result of over-indulgence in drink: 
a not uncommon end among the Mongol notables). 
The enduring result of the expedition was the 
establishment of Batu’s and his descendants’ rule over 
what Westerners called the Golden Horde (known in 
the Islamic world as the Khanate of Kipéak). 

The achievements of Ogedey’s reign were not solely 
warlike. It was at this time that the Mongol Empire 
acquired a capital: Karakorum, in the Orkhon [g..] 
valley of central Mongolia. Cinggis seems previously 
to have used the site, but it was Ogedey who in 1235 
had the city walled and who built the substantial 
though (according to the Franciscan traveller William 
of Rubruck, who was there in the 1250s) not enor- 
mously impressive buildings. Another significant 
achievement was the establishment in 1234 of the im- 
perial communications system, the Yam [see MONGOLS, 
section 5}. This network of post stations was initially 
set up by Ogedey in the territories subject to his own 
direct rule, and it was then extended to include the 
lands subject to Caghatay, Toluy and Batu. The reign 
saw the height of the (by no means unchallenged) in- 
fluence of the Sino-Khitan minister Yeh-lii Ch’u- 
ts’ai, who managed to exercise some restraint on the 
Mongol leaders’ more rapacious instincts; it is he who 
is credited with foiling the suggestion that the popula- 
tion of north China should be exterminated, and the 
land turned over to pasture for the Mongols’ flocks 
and herds. 
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1982; I. de Rachewiltz, in Papers in Far Eastern 
history, 1971-85, and U. Onon, Leiden 1990; 
French tr. P. Pelliot, Paris 1949. Chinese: Yiian- 
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tawdarikh, ed. E. Blochet, GMS, Leiden and London 
1911, or (better) ed. A. Alizade, Moscow 1980, tr. 
J.A. Boyle, The Successors of Genghis Khan, New York 
and London 1971. 
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Ogedey and his reign. More detail is to be found in 
Barthold, Turkestan*, London 1977, ch. 5, and L. de 
Hartog, Genghis Khan: Conqueror of the World, Lon- 
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(D.O. Morcan) 

OGHUL (t.), a word common to all Turkic 
languages (cf. W. Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der 
Turk-Dialecte, St. Petersburg 1888-1911, i/2, cols. 
1015-16), found as early as Orkhon Turkic and mean- 
ing ‘‘offspring, child’’, with a strong implication of 
“male child’’, as opposed to kiz ‘‘girl’’ [{q.v.] (Sir 
Gerard Clauson, An etymological dictionary of pre- 
thirteenth century Turkish, Oxford 1972, 83-4), original 
plural ogh/an, still thus in Kashghari (Diwan lughat al- 


turk, facs. ed. Atalay, iv, Dizini, 425-6; C. 
Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz, Budapest 
1928, 126). 


In connection with the sense of ‘‘offspring, descen- 
dant’’, attention may be called to certain formations, 
such as ogjak oghlu, ‘‘son of a good house’’, kul oghlu, 
which used to be applied to the sons of the Janissaries. 
Oghul is very frequently found in family names where 
it takes the place of the Persian zade or the Arabic z6n, 
e.g. Hekim-oghlu or Hekim-zade for Ibn al-Hekim, 
or Ramadan-oghlu for Ramadan-zade or Ibn 
Ramadan (where it should be remembered that the 
Arabic ibn does not mean exclusively ‘‘son’’ but 
‘‘descendant’’). An incomplete survey of such forma- 
tions in an early period is to be found in Sigjill-i 
‘othmani, iv, 778-812. Atatirk’s law on family names 
has led in Republican Turkey to many names incor- 
porating the element oglu after the name of famous 
persons, families or tribes (e.g. Osmanoflu, 
Sahsevenoglu) or after the names of practitioners of 
trades and crafts (e.g. Saracoglu, Ekmekgioglu, 
Tarakgioglu, Firincioglu, Dilgeroglu). 

From being an original plural, oghlan evolved into 
an independent singular, meaning ‘‘youth, servant, 
page, bodyguard’’, also found in certain compounds, 
e.g. i¢ oghlan, ‘‘sultan’s page’’, dil oghlan, ‘‘language- 
boy’’, ‘‘interpreter’’. From oghlan we also get German 
Uhlan, the name for light cavalry. 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see also [A 
art. Ogu (F. Rahmeti Arat). 
(F. Basincer-(C.E. Boswortu]) 

OGHUZ [see cuuzz]. 

OGHUZ-NAMA, a term which designates the 
epic tradition of the Oghuz [sce Guuzz}, Turkish 
tribes mentioned for the first time in the Orkhon [g. 2. ] 
inscriptions. 

After the fall of the empire of the K6k or Celestial 
Turks (7th-8th centuries), the Oghuz tribes migrated 
westwards. From the 8th and 9th centuries onwards, 
they are found installed in the basin of the middle and 
upper Syr Darya, between Lakes Aral and Balkash in 
the modern Kazakhstan Republic, where they formed 
tribal confederations. The Saldjiks, who invaded the 
Persian world and Asia Minor from the 11th century 
onwards, were part of these. The epic tradition of the 
Oghuz rests on earlier legends and epic tales dating 


from before their adoption of Islam. The geographical 
setting reflects the regions of the Syr Darya. Like 
popular poetry and ethnic origin legends, this epic 
tradition was at first transmitted orally. 

The title Oghuz-nama denotes the legend going back 
to the eponymous hero Oghuz. The tales were 
transmitted by the ozans [q.v.] who recited and sang 
them to the accompaniment of the kopuz. Written 
Oghuz-namas are signalled from the 13th century 
onwards, during the Saldjuik period, but none has 
come down to us. The oldest text is that given by the 
Persian historian Rashid al-Din (646-7 18/1248-1318 
[g.v.]) in his Dyami‘ al-tawérikh begun in the time of the 
Il-Khanid Ghazan (694-703/1294-1304 [9.v.]) and 
presented to his successor Oldjeytti (703-16/1304-16 
{q.v.]). The author based himself on oral information 
in which legend and reality are mixed together, which 
is why his history of the Oghuz belongs more to the 
realm of folklore than history. Rashid al-Din’s Oghuz- 
nama relates happenings from before the Oghuz’s con- 
version to Islam, but it also contains historical facts 
concerning the Saldjuk conquests. The author must 
have used in the first place a text written in Turkish 
and then translated into Persian, since his narrative 
contains vocabulary elements from Mongolian and 
Eastern Turkish. He has added to this Kur anic 
verses and poetic quotations from the Shah-nama, as 
well as certain phrases aimed at making the subject 
more vivid, such as ‘‘in the towns of Talas and 
Sayram, Muslim Turks are living today’’. 

In the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris there is pre- 
served an Oghuz-nama in Uyghur script (Suppl. turc 
1001, fonds Schefer). According to P. Pelliot, it must 
have been written ca. 700/1300 in the region of Tur- 
fan, but the manuscript itself must have been copied 
in Kh’arazm at the beginning of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury. The story contains no Islamic traces, but Ira- 
nian influences and some Mongolian words have been 
detected in it. The story rests on the epic tradition of 
the ancient Turks. Cosmogonic myths and the con- 
fused memory of great exploits are linked with the 
eponymous hero Oghuz. There is a_ totemistic 
substratum, such as the appearance of the ‘‘grey 
wolf’. The heroes in it are the legendary Oghuz 
Khan, of heavenly origin, and his Begs, who repre- 
sent symbolically the Oghuz tribes and confederations 
of tribes. The epic tradition was written between the 
7th/13th and 9th/15th centuries. The copyists made 
no change at all to the basic text, apart from a certain 
Islamic gloss. They added details stemming from vari- 
ous periods and from various places inhabited by the 
Turks. An Oghuz-nama of 65 lines was inserted into the 
Tarikh-i Al-t Saldjtk of Yazidji-oghlu ‘Ali, who lived 
in the time of sultan Murad II (824-48, 850-5/1421- 
44, 1446-51 [9.v.}). Except for the latest part dealing 
with events contemporary with the author, the work 
is a translation of Rashid al-Din’s Djami‘ al-tawdrikh 
for the Oghuz and of Ibn Bibi for the Saldjikids. 

The Oghuz-ndma gave birth to two works of fun- 
damental importance. The first is the Book of Dede 
Korkut, preserved in two manuscripts dating from the 
end of the 10th/16th century, one in the Vatican 
Library and the other at Dresden. Its subject is the 
epic-chevaleresque cycle of the Oghuz and their fights 
with the evil Christian believers. Added to Central 
Asian motifs is material stemming from the 8th- 
9th/14th-15th centuries, when the Ak Koyunlu 
occupied the lands of Persian Adharbaydjan and 
eastern Anatolia. The hero of the story, Bayindir, 
bears the name of an ancestor of the Ak Koyunlu. 
Dede Korkut, to whom the story is attributed, 
represents the ozan, preserver of the oral epic tradi- 
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tion, who recites and sings the noble deeds of the old 
heroes. The second work drawn from the origins of 
the ancient Oghuz-ndmas is that of Abu ’!-Ghazi 
Bahadur (1012-74/1603-63 [9.v.]), a khan of 
Kh’drazm who led an adventurous life, who 
belonged to the family of the Uzbek or Ozbeg [¢.v.] 
Shibani and who was a descendant of Cingiz Khan. 
He wrote two works, one on the ethnic origins of the 
Turkmens, the Shadjara-yi Tarakima, and another, the 
Shadjara-yt Turk, written at Khiwa in the year of his 
death and forming a genealogical history of the Turks. 
The author used Rashid al-Din’s history, but he states 
that he used seventeen historical chronicles. The 
tradition of the legendary Oghuz lived on in Central 
Asia, where numerous Oghuz-namas written between 
the 9th/15th and 13th/19th centuries are to be found. 
On some occasions, Oghuz appears in them as a 
Muslim hero summoning his people to adopt the 
Islamic faith. 

Bibliography: W. Bang and G.R. Rahmati, Die 
Legende von Oghuz Kaghan, in SBAW Berlin (1932), 
683-724; W. Barthold, Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Cen- 
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tarthi hakkinda dersler, Ankara 1975; L. Bazin, Notes 
sur les mots ‘‘Oghuz’’ et ‘‘Tirk’’, in Oriens, vi (1954), 
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382-5; A.-M. von Gabain, Die alttirkische Literatur, 
in ibtd., 218-20; R. Giraud, L’empire des Tures 
Célestes, Paris 1960; K. Jahn, Die Geschichte der 
Oghuzen des Rasid-ad-Din, Vienna 1969; A.N. 
Kononov, Rodoslounaya Turkmen, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1958; H. Korogly, Oguzskiy geroiceskiy 
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Ankara 1971; P. Pelliot, Sur la légende d’Oghuz Khan 
en écriture ouigoure, in T’oung Pao, xxvii (1930), 247- 
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(IRENE MELikorr) 

OHRID [see oxuri]. 

OKCU-ZADE, Menmep SHAH Bec (970- 
1039/1562-1630), Ottoman nishaéngi and prose 
stylist. 

Okéu-zade Mehmed Shah (or Shahi) Beg was born 
in 970/1562, the son of a long-serving Ottoman 
chancery official, later beglerbegt [g.v.}] Oktu-zade 
Mehmed Pasha (d. ca. 995/1587). His own chancery 
career spanned 44 years. Appointed katib of the diwan- 
i hiimayan [q.v.] (988/1580), he held office as re7ts ul- 
kiittah (1005/1596), defter emint (1006/1597), and 
nishandj? [g.vv.] (1007-10/1599-1601). He then served 
as defterdar [g.v.] of Egypt with the rank of salyane begi 
(1013-16/1605-8). After several years without official 
employment, he was reappointed defter emint (ca. 
1029/1620), then nishandjf briefly at the start of 
‘Othman II’s Polish campaign (1030/1621), and 
again for a short final period (ca. 1031-3/1622-3) coin- 
ciding approximately with the second sultanate of 
Mustafa I and the tenure of the office of shaykh iil-Islam 
by his friend and patron Yahya Efendi. Oktu-zade 
died in 1039/1630 (New‘i-zade ‘Ata’1, Dheyl-t Sheka7tk- 
i nu‘maniyye, Istanbul 1268/1852, ii, 730-1). 

Considered by ‘Ata*i as second only to Tadji-zade 
Dja‘fer Celebi for his skill as nishandj’, Oktu-zade’s 
insha style is comparable with that of ‘Azmi-zade, 
Nergisi and Weyst [g. vv. ]. His principal works are: (i) 
Miuinshe°at al-insha”, a collection of about 80 letters, first 


compiled ca. 1038/1629, with a valuable auto- 
biographical introduction; various manuscript ver- 
sions exist. (ii) Ahsen al-hadith (published Istanbul 
1313/1895-6), an elegant versification, with prose 
commentary, of kirk hadith (cf. A. Karahan, Islam- 
Tiirk edebiyatinda Kirk Hadis toplama, terciime ve serhleri, 
Istanbul 1954, 218-22). (iii) A prose translation of 
Kashifi’s [9.v.] Tuhjet al-salat (completed 1021/1612). 
Samples of his verse are also found in tedhkires under 
the makhlas Shahi. 

Bibliography: ‘Ata, ii, 730-1, and Oktu-zade’s 
Miinshe’at, Istanbul University Library TY 3105, 
fols. 1b-8b; derived from ‘AtaI are Katib Celebi, 
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Khalifet er-rivesd (Sefinet er-riiesa], Istanbul 1269/ 
1853, 23-5; Sidjill-1 ‘Othmani, iv, 153; ‘Othmanl? 
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OKHRI, Ourm, a former Ottoman sangjak 

capital and centre of an extensive kada@?, today a 
town of ca. 20,000 inhabitants situated in the south- 
westernmost part of the former Yugoslav republic of 
Macedonia. The Ottoman name of Okhri derives 
from the Slav Ohrid, which in turn goes back to the 
antique name Likhnidos. Throughout recorded 
history it was a major centre of Slav Christianity, the 
seat of an autocephalous patriarchate (976-1767 A.D.) 
and from 971 to 1018 capital of the West Bulgarian or 
Slav-Macedonian empire of Tsar Samuel. During the 
greater part of the Ottoman period (1385 or 1395- 
1912), it was the centre of a sandjak which comprised 
the south-western corner of modern Slav Macedonia 
and large stretches of central Albania. During the 
reorganisations of the Tanzimat [q.v.], it was degraded 
to a kad@? in the sandjak of Manastir [9.v.], which was 
also the centre of the w7layet of Manastir. Okhri was 
further an Islamic centre of regional importance, 
possessing a number of mosques, medreses and dervish 
lodges, of which that of the Hayatiyye was the central 
tekke of this Khalwetiyye branch of supra-regional im- 
portance, having a large number of tekkes, especially 
in southern Albania. 

Okhri is situated at an altitude of 806 m/2,643 feet 
above sea level on the shores of Lake Ohrid, and is 
picturesquely built on the slopes of a promontory, 
which is on three sides surrounded by the lake and still 
carries the well-preserved castle and city walls of Tsar 
Samuel’s time, repaired in the Middle Ages and 
maintained by the Ottomans till the 19th century. Its 
easily defensible position, on a lake full of fish and at 
the head of a fertile plain, ensured that the town was 
inhabited throughout recorded history as well as in 
pre-historic times. Moreover, Okhri commands the 
Via Egnatia on the eastern approaches of Albania. 

The old Ottoman chroniclers (‘Ashik-pasha-zade, 
Orudj, Neshri, Anonymus Giese) do not mention the 
conquest of Ohrid and present an inaccurate picture 
of the conquest of the adjacent districts (Manastir, 
Pirlepe/Prilep to the east and Karli-Ili = Central 
Albania to the west), which are supposed to have been 
conquered in 787/1385. This date in fact represents a 
raid into Albania, ending with the Battle of the 
Vijoshe, after which a number of Albanian lords ac- 
cepted Ottoman overlordship. It is possible that at 
that time the Albanian ruler of Ohrid, the Grand 
Zupan Andrew Gropa, who in 1378 is mentioned as 
such on the foundation inscription of the church of 
Old St. Clement, was removed and direct Ottoman 
rule installed. It is nevertheless difficult to imagine 
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direct rule over the Ohrid area as long as Constantin 
Dejanovié and Marko Kraljevit were still ruling over 
almost all of Slav Macedonia (till their deaths in 1395) 
as Ottoman vassals. The town of Ohrid seems to have 
surrendered to the Ottomans without a fight and the 
annexation of the district went through without great 
disturbance. On one side, this is reflected in the fact 
that the Ohrid Christians continued to live inside the 
old walled town and kept almost all their old churches. 
Moreover, the flourishing Slav Christian arts of the 
14th century, architecture, icon painting and wall 
painting, continued to flourish after the Ottoman ad- 
ministration was installed. This is shown by a long list 
of newly-built or painted churches in the villages 
around Ohrid and in the town itself (Radozda, 1400; 
Vi8ni, 1400-5, ElSani, 1407-8; Njivica (Psarades), 
1409-10; Velestovo, 1444, Godivlje, ca. 1450; LeSani 
Monastery 1451-2, Stefan Pancir-Gorica, 1450-60; 
Sts. Constantin and Helena in Ohrid, 1460; Leskoec, 
1461-2; St. Nicolas Bolnica in Ohrid, 1467 and 1480- 
1; Kosel, 1490, mostly built by local Ohrid 
noblemen). Interesting is the gap between the 1410s 
and 1430s, an indication of the unsettled conditions 
during the civil war between the sons of Sultan 
Bayezid I and its aftermath under Murad II. The ar- 
tists of this 15th-century ‘‘School of Ohrid’’ also left 
their works in present-day Greek territory (Banitsa, 
now Vevi, near Vodena-Edessa, 1460): in Bulgaria, 
Monastery of Dragalevtsi near Sofia, 1475-6; the 
Monastery of St. Demetrius of BoboSevo near Dup- 
nica, 1487-8, and the Monastery of Matka near Skop- 
je, painted in 1496¢7 at the expense of Lady Milica, 
also a member of the old nobility. Some churches have 
a list of their property in land and orchards, others 
mention the bishop in whose time the building was 
erected or painted, or they mention the ruling Ot- 
toman Sultan, styled as ‘‘Tsar’’. As a whole, these 
preserved monuments of Christian art mirror the 
situation in the Ohrid kaa? in a manner not recorded 
in any chronicle. 

After the conquest, the Ottomans confiscated two of 
the major churches of Ohrid and turned them into 
mosques for the Muslim settlers who came to form the 
nucleus of the Muslim Turkish population of the 
town. The first church was the cathedral of St. Sofia, 
built in 1056 by the Byzantine archbishop Leo on the 
site of an older church, perhaps going back to Khan 
or Tsar Boris or Michael after the Bulgarians/Mace- 
donians had converted to Christianity (865 A.D.) and 
enlarged by a monumental exo-narthex by Arch- 
bishop Gregory in 1317. An Ottoman account of 
sizeable repairs of this building, dated 955/1548 
(Maliyeden Miidewver no. 55, p. 522), gives us the 
name of the ruler responsible for the transformation of 
the church into a mosque: “‘the father of Sultan 
Murad Khan, Sultan Mehemmed Khan’’, which is 
Mehemmed I (1413-21). This sultanic mosque did not 
get a wakf of its own. The expenditure for its 
maintenance and for the large staff of its servants (ac- 
cording to an account of 1047/1636-7, sixteen per- 
sons) was paid by the income of the Okhri mukata‘a 
(BBA, Maliyeden Miidevwver no. 5625, p. 26). The 
second church, the then episcopal church of St. 
Clement, a tri-conchos, built in the late 9th century 
by St. Clement himself, must have been seized by 
Sultan Mehemmed II when visiting the town during 
his Albanian campaign of 1466. In that year, there 
had been disturbances, of a further unspecified 
nature, in Ohrid, in which the Archbishop Dorothej 
and a part of the Ohrid clergy and nobility had been 
involved. This group was deported to Istanbul and to 
the town of Elbasan, newly-founded by Mehemmed 


in that same year. The confiscation of the church is 
seen as an act of punishment. 

This action would explain why the mosque is locally 
known as the ‘‘Mosque of Sultan Mehemmed?’’. In 
the last decade of the 15th century, the by then 600 
year-old church was demolished, and on its founda- 
tions the large, single-domed mosque which we see to- 
day was erected in the pure Ottoman style of the time 
of Bayezid II. Before the confiscation, the Ohrid 
Christians were allowed to dig up the relics of St. Cle- 
ment and to take all the icons and church books to the 
large monastery church of Panayia Perivleptos, built 
in 1295 by the Albanian lord Progon Sguros, son-in- 
law of the Byzantine emperor Andronicus II. In this 
way, the Perivleptos church, thereafter called ‘‘St. 
Clement’’’, became the richest repository of 
mediaeval icons and manuscripts. It became the seat 
of the Patriarchate of Ohrid, and it remained there till 
the end of this institution, able to function legally 
within the framework of Ottoman law. 

The walled town of Ohrid encloses a space of nearly 
32 ha. Using the well-known formula of 130 to 150 in- 
habitants per hectare for a mediaeval walled settle- 
ment, this would indicate a population of about 4,000 
inhabitants, which is a lot for its time and place. As, 
however, the western half of the enclosure was almost 
certainly empty (steep slopes, and no traces of 
mediaeval buildings whatsoever), we might suggest a 
pre-Ottoman population of 2,500-3,000. In the 15th 
century the number of the original inhabitants of 
Ohrid must have diminished. Almost immediately 
after the conquest of Constantinople, the Jews of 
Ohrid were deported to the new Ottoman capital. In 
947/1540 the Jews from Ohrid living in Istanbul 
numbered only 16 families (Tapu Defter no. 210, pp. 
45-72). In 1466 Sultan Mehemmed II deported an 
unknown number of Ohrid Christians to his newly- 
founded town of Elbasan, an event only recorded in 
an marginal note in a Slavic church book. The Ot- 
toman census register T.D. 367 from 1528-9, p. 432, 
describing Elbasan, gives an impression of the extent 
of this deportation. Out of the 174 households of 
Christians, 73 households are mentioned as deportees 
(dem‘at-t stirgiinan-1 gebran-i nefs-i Ilbasan), paying until 
then considerably lower taxes. The first preserved de- 
tailed survey of the urban population of Ohrid is ap- 
parently the census of 1583, contained in the mufassal 
defter of the Ohrid sandjak preserved in the Cadaster 
Office in Ankara (Kuyudu Kadime, no. 25). It gives 
the names of 25 Christian mahallas in Ohrid, mostly 
called after their churches, having altogether 263 
households. The Muslims are mentioned as one group 
with a total of 270 households. The names of the heads 
of households show us that a considerable part of them 
were converts to Islam in the first generation (ibn-i 
‘Abd Allah), 21% of the total. As a whole, the town 
might have numbered 2,600-2,800 inhabitants, in- 
cluding the military and the administration, or just 
about as many as in the 14th century. The 1583 
register explicitly states that the Christians as well as 
the Muslim citizens were freed from paying the 
‘awarid and tekalif taxes [see ‘awARIp] because they 
had long been entrusted with the maintenance of the 
town walls. 

For the villages of the kaga? of Ohrid, we have 
population numbers from 1519 and 1583 for the 
Muslims and the Christians, and for 1634 for the 
Christians only. The best available numbers for the 
late Ottoman population, from Vasil Kanéev, shortly 
before 1900, show us the end of the development. 
Especially in the 16th and 17th centuries, this shows 
a totally atypical demographic trend. For the two 
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towns of the £ada? (Ohrid and Ustruga/Struga) and 55 
of its villages, constituting almost two-thirds of the 
whole, we have comparable numbers. In 1519 these 
settlements contained 2,745 households, of which 7% 
were Muslim, all living in the two towns. Instead of 
showing a massive population growth, as known from 
most of the Balkans and Anatolia (and all over 
Europe), the Ohrid area stagnated. In 1583 the 
Christians numbered 2,490 households, only 35 more 
than in 1519. The Muslims, on the other hand, had 
increased from 200 to 523, or to 17% of the total 
surveyable population. The numbers of 1634 (Nat. 
Libr. Sofia, Oh. 6-7) show that the Islamisation of a 
part of the population of the villages and the towns 
must have continued, but as a whole the total popula- 
tion suffered only a slight decline, and not the drastic 
losses known to have taken place elsewhere, in the 
Balkans, especially in the Greek lands and in Central 
Anatolia. The poll tax register of 1634 shows that the 
Christian population of the town of Ohrid had 
decreased to 210 households. A codex entry of the 
year 1664 mentions that the town had 142 Christian 
houses but no less than 37 churches. In 1670 Ewliya 
elebi visited the town, which he describes as coun- 
ting 160 well-built Christian houses, all situated with- 
in the castle walls, and over 300 Muslim houses, also 
well constructed and palace-like. These numbers look 
quite reliable. The mid-17th century seems to reflect 
the lowest point for the Ohrid Christians. In the 
subsequent period, they recovered, when the town 
again was witnessing expansion. The same is true for 
the village population. Some villages, which in the late 
16th century seemed to be on the road toward total 
Islamisation (Delogozda, Livada, MéisleSevo, 
Moroi’ta, Novo Selo, Orovnik, TrebeniSta, Vapila 
and Volino), had by 1900 no Muslims at all. Some 
later prominent Muslim villages, as RadoliSta, 
VeleSta or Zagraéani, on the other hand, were in 1583 
already one-third Muslim, showing that this process is 
much earlier than the 17th century, with its grave 
economic difficulties, than is usually assumed. 

After the Ottoman conquest, the town of Ohrid 
began to spread outside the city walls. A hammam on 
the Struga road, to the north-east of the castle, with 
pronounced 15th-century features, still stands as an 
illustration of this process. The most important genu- 
ine Ottoman building in the town is the so-called 
“Imaret Djami‘i’’, or ‘‘Emperor’s Mosque’”’ 
(Careva Dzamija). Local legend connects it with 
Mehemmed the Conqueror. In fact, it was built im- 
mediately before 897/1490-1, when its wakif-name was 
written. In this important source, the founder was 
Sinan al-Din Yasuf Celebi, son of Kadi Mahmad. 
This Sinan Celebi is mentioned in 1479 as inspector 
of the sultanic khasseler in Bosnia. He died in Radjab 
898/April 1493 and was buried in the graveyard next 
to his mosque, where his térbe and tombstone are still 
preserved. According to local legend, Sinan was a 
Pasha and a descendant of a local Ohrid noble family. 
The wakif-name provides for a zd@wtye, a school and an 
‘imaret where the poor of all creeds were fed daily. 
Very probably, Sinan Celebi dedicated the mosque to 
Sultan Bayezid II, when the latter on his Albanian 
campaign of 1492 visited Ohrid. To the wakf property 
belonged the large villages of Vrani$ta and LeZani 
near Ohrid, which he had received from Sultan 
Bayezid as a present, as well as a khan in 
Karaferya/Verria and some shops and water mills in 
and around Ohrid. The ‘mdret mosque fell into ruins 
in the late 19th century, but its four wails remain 
standing, the whole showing pronounced features of 
the architectural fashion of Bayezid II’s time. All 


other Islamic buildings of any importance are situated 
outside the old town, to the east and the south of it, 
along the flat lake-side and on the plain along the 
roads to Manastir/Bitola and Struga. Besides the 
above-mentioned buildings, the wakf section of the 
1583 census (BBA, TD 717, a suret from 1613, pp. 
741-53) gives the names of a number of mostly small 
Islamic institutions and their buildings: the school 
(mu‘allim-khane) of Siileyman Bey, the mesdjid of 
Iskender Bey, the mesdjid and school of Mahmud 
Celebi, son of Hadjdji Turghut, the mosque of 
Sheykh Shudja‘ b. Barak, the school of ‘Ali Gelebi b. 
Hamza, the school and mesdjid of Yinus Voyvode and 
the mesdjid of Hamza the Bazargan. Okhri-zade 
Mustafa Celebi, who founded a school in Struga, was 
the builder of a hammdam in Ohrid, most probably the 
one on the Struga road. The fact that Islam was slowly 
spreading in the Ohrid villages is illustrated by the 
fact that a Mehmed Bey b. Ishak had constructed a 
mesdjid and a school in the village of DelogoZda, where 
in 1583 14 Muslim households were living, besides 73 
Christian households (in 1900 Delogozda was entirely 
Muslim). The register also mentions the mosque of 
Hadjdji Kasim in Ohrid but gives no details on its 
wakf. The Aya Sofya mosque/church is not mentioned 
because it had no wakf of its own, but was maintained 
from other sources. 

In 1081/1670-1, Ewliya Celebi visited Ohrid, and 
he mentions that the town had 17 mosques and 
mesdjids, of which the mosque of Hadjdjt Kasim, the 
Kuloghlu mosque, the mosque of Haydar Pasha and 
that of Hadjdji Hamza were the most important, 
besides of course the Aya Sofya mosque/church and 
that of Sinan Celebi, who in the 1583 lists and by 
Ewliya is styled Okhri-zade or Okhri-zade Sinan 

elebi. Of medreses, Ewliya mentions the ‘‘tekke- 
medrese’? of Sultan Siileyman and the medrese of 
Siyawush Pasha, both unknown from the extant 
sources, including the comprehensive work of Cahid 
Baltaci. The official Ottoman list of medreses of Rimeli 
from ca. 1660 (Ozergin 1974), however, mentions the 
only medrese then active in Ohrid as being that of 
Hamza Bey, a person certainly identical with the 
founder of the mosque of ‘‘Hadjdjt Hamza’’ as men- 
tioned by Ewliya and the ‘‘Hamza Bazargan’’ of the 
1583 defter. Besides these buildings, there were three 
khans in Ohrid and two hammams. Illustrative is 
Ewliya’s remark that the Aya Sofya mosque was only 
used on Fridays, when its guards and servants came 
to pray there, but that on other days, against a small 
payment, Christians were admitted to perform their 
own ceremonies. Taken in all, the Ohrid of the 17th 
century was still a small town, in spite of its being the 
centre of an important sandjak. 

In 1767 the Ottomans, advised by the Greek 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, dissolved the 
autocephalous archbishopric of Ohrid, which until 
that time still had the metropolitans of Kastoria, 
Prilep/Bitola, Strumica, Korga/Elbasan, Berat, 
Drat/Durazzo, Vodena/Edessa, Grevena and Sisa- 
nion under its jurisdiction, as well as the bishoprics of 
Debar/Kiéevo, Veles, Prespa, Moglena, Gora-Mokra 
and Drimkol. In 1557 Ohrid had already lost its 
northern districts (Kalkandelen/Tetevo, Uskiip/Skop- 
je, Istip/Stip, Gorna Dzumaya-Nevrokop and 
Razlog), which came under jurisdiction of Serbian 
Patriarchate of Ipek/Pat, then restored by the Ot- 
toman administration. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the 
Khalwetiyye Sheykh Mehmed Hayati lived and work- 
ed in Ohrid and founded the Asitane-yi Hayatiyye, 
the mother ¢tekke of a large number of others in 
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Macedonia and especially in Albania, as well as in the 
Greek Macedonian town of Kesriye/Kastoria. Meh- 
med Hayati is said to have studied in Edirne under 
the famous Hasan Seza’i (died in 1151/1738) and took 
the khildfet from Shaykh Hiiseyin of Siroz/Serres, after 
which he settled in Ohrid and transformed an old 
medrese into the first tekke of his new Khalweti sub- 
order, which he and his followers propagated suc- 
cessfully. 

From the end of the 18th century till 1830, Ohrid 
and its district was ruled by the Albanian derebey 
Djemal al-Din Bey, son of the Wezir Ahmed Pasha, 
who is remembered locally for the restoration of the 
Ohrid town walls, done with harsh forced labour from 
the local Christian population. He also brought good 
drinking water to the town, a feat commemorated in 
a long Ottoman inscription on the Ihtisab Ceshme in 
the old town square ‘‘Cinar’’, a work of the poet 
Sileyman Fehim (1203-62/1789-1846), dated 1237/ 
1821-2. In 1830, the reformed Ottoman army, on 
its way to suppress the Bushatli Wezirs of 
Iskenderiyye/Shkodér, drove him away and reinstall- 
ed a regular Ottoman administration. In 1262/1846 
the Ottoman Ké@?im-makam Sherif Bey constructed a 
large new medrese in Ohrid, of which a long inscription 
still remains. In the course of the 19th century, a 
number of mosques were repaired or rebuilt in the 
style of the period. The most important is the domed 
‘Ali Pasha mosque in the market-place. 

In the course of the 18th century, the population of 
the town of Ohrid and its sada? began to grow. This 
growth gained momentum in the 19th century and is 
in accordance with the general trend in Europe and in 
the Ottoman dominions. One of the characteristics 
was that the Christians grew considerably faster than 
the Muslims, having bigger families. The result was 
that by 1900, when Kanéev did his research, which is 
generally held to be the most reliable, the town’s 
population, in 1583 fifty-fifty Muslim-Christian and 
in the mid-17th century two-thirds Muslim, became 
two-thirds Christian. Kanéev gives for Ohrid 8,000 
Bulgarian-Macedonian Christians, 300 Albanian and 
460 Vlach Christians, 5,000 Turks and 500 Albanian 
Muslims. In the three na@hiyes of the kada? of Ohrid, 
great changes had occurred. The mountainous nahtye 
of Debrica in the north-east had entirely kept its 
Christian character but in the nd@hiyes of Ohrid, and 
especially that of Ustruga/Struga, Islam had gained 
considerably, partly through conversion of the local 
Slav-Macedonian population, partly through the 
settlement of Muslim Albanians coming from the 
west. The large villages of Boroec, Labuniste, Oktisi 
and Podgorct had become half-Muslim but had re- 
mained Slav-speaking; the villages of Bogovica, 
DelogoZda, Frangovo, Kaliste, MislodeZda, Novo 
Selo, Poum, Radolista, Vele§ta and Zagratani had 
become entirely Albanian Muslim. Turkish-speaking 
Muslims were only living in the towns of Ohrid and 
Struga. As a whole, the population of the kada? had 
risen to 60,305 inhabitants, of whom 16,837, or 28%, 
were Muslim. The Ottoman Nifus Defter of 1889 gives 
36,621 Christians and 16,230 Muslims (= 31%), the 
difference being caused by the fast-growing Christian 
community. The Salname of the Manastir wilayet of 
1305/1887-8, intended for public use, gives falsified 
numbers (17,345 Christians and 29,360, 63%, 
Muslims!) 

Nineteenth-century Ohrid was a prosperous place. 
The Christian population particularly flourished and 
lived in large and well-built houses, the fur industry 
being their principal occupation. J.G. von Hahn, 
travelling in the early 1860s, especially noted that 


there were very few poor people in Ohrid. In his time, 
the ‘¢mdret of ‘‘Sinan Pasha’’ was still functioning, but 
it had lost most of its income. Like Ewliya Celebi 200 
years before him, Hahn praises this institution, 
distributing food to the needy regardless of their 
religion. 

During the Balkan Wars, on 29 November 1912, 
the Serbian-Montenegrin army took Ohrid, which 
was then incorporated in the Serbian state. Late Ot- 
toman Ohrid counted, according to the Sa/name of the 
Manastir wilayet of 1308/1890-1, 13 khans, two ham- 
mams, nine mosques, two tekkes and one medrese. In 
1934 Fehim Bajraktarevié noted 12 mosques in 
Ohrid. Most of his names are the same as those en- 
counted by Ewliya Celebi. After 1912 the St. Sofia 
church/mosque was reconverted to a church. The Ott- 
oman additions, except for the fine marble mindar, 
were removed. In the years after World War II, the 
many surviving mediaeval churches and their paint- 
ings were restored and studied. To a lesser extent the 
same was done with the Ottoman monuments. In 
1955-6 an important part of the Turkish-speaking 
Muslims of Ohrid and Struga emigrated to Turkey. 
Their place was taken by Albanian Muslims, who in 
the 20th century witnessed an expansive growth, turn- 
ing Ohrid from a Turkish-Muslim into an Albanian- 
Muslim town, especially as the Christians hardly grew 
any more. The Asitane of the Hayati order under the 
leadership of Sheykh Kadri (born 1932), a direct de- 
scendant of Mehmed Hayati, is functioning un- 
brokenly, its buildings in perfect shape (December 
1992). This tekke, which is one of the most important 
of Macedonian Islam, shared in the general renais- 
sance of Islam after the downfall of old Yugoslavia. 

The various censuses of the 20th century, only 
available for the western half of the old sada? of Ohrid, 
show that the Albanian Muslims and the Pomaks 
[¢.2. ] survived the turbulences of the Balkan Wars and 
the two World Wars. In 1900 the 39 settlements later 
constituting the Yugoslav district of Struga, basically 
the plain of Ohrid and the mountains facing Albania, 
contained 24,640 inhabitants, of which 38% was 
Muslim. In 1914 it stood at 25,970 inhabitants, 39% 
Muslim; in 1944; 31,341 inhabitants, of which 42% 
Muslim; in 1953; 33,319, 46% Muslim; and 1969; 
40,172, 52% Muslim. Thus the 19th century pattern 
has been completely reversed, the Muslims having the 
larger families, and the Slav Christian population, 
especially since the 1970s, being almost static. In the 
early 1990s, the Muslim population, Albanian, Slav 
Macedonian and Turkish-speaking, must have reach- 
ed two-thirds of the total population of the same area. 

Since World War II, the entire old town of Ohrid 
has been declared a Monument of National Culture, 
to be preserved for the coming generations. The town, 
with its many monuments and oriental flavour, and 
the lake side, has developed into a centre of interna- 
tional tourism, the most important one of Slav 
Macedonia. 
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OKTAY [see 6cEDEY]. 

OKTAY RIFAT (Horozcu), Turkish author 
and poet, born in Trabzon in 1914. He was the son 
of Samih Rifat, author and poet and Governor of 
Trabzon. He finished at the Faculty of Law in 1936 
and was sent to Paris on a government grant to fur- 
ther his studies. After three years he had to come back 
to Turkey without completing his doctorate because of 
the start of World War II (1940). He worked at the 
Directorate of Press and Information and later prac- 
ticed law. He died in Istanbul on 18 April 1988. 

His friendship with Orhan Veli, whom he met at 
secondary school, continued until his death. He wrote 
only poetry until 1960, drama after 1960 and novels 
after 1970. In all his works, his literary style and 
themes show great variation because he liked trying 
his hand at different forms of expression, always 
renewing himself. Expression of his feelings and his 
thoughts, and the symbols which he created, all 
stemmed from his keen observation of real life. 
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OKYAR, ‘A.i Fetui (1880-1943), Turkish 
statesman and diplomat, was born and brought 
up in Macedonia, then under Ottoman rule. He 
entered the War College and Staff College in Istan- 
bul, graduating as a Staff Captain in 1904. At the 
War College, he formed a lifelong friendship with 
Mustafa Kemal [Atatiirk]. During service with the 
3rd Army, he joined the Committee of Union and 
Progress [see ITTIHAD WE TERAKKi DJEM‘IYYETI], 
which brought about the revolution of 1908. He was 
then posted as Military Attaché in Paris (1908-11) 
before returning to serve in what is now Libya (1911) 
and in the first Balkan war (1912). He was briefly 
elected to the Ottoman Chamber of Deputies in 1912, 
and in 1913 he resigned from the army to become 
Ambassador in Sofia (1913-17). After re-election to 
parliament in December 1917, he joined the cabinet 
formed by ‘Izzet Pasha at the very end of the Great 
War. In March 1919 he was imprisoned by the suc- 
ceeding government of Damad Ferid Pasha [g.2.], 
and then transferred by the British to internment in 
Malta until 1921. After his release, Fethi joined the 
nationalist government led by Mustafa Kemal, 
becoming Minister of the Interior in October 1921, 
and twice Prime Minister (August to November 1923, 
and November 1924 to March 1925). He then left 
parliament, to become Turkish Ambassador in Paris. 
In August 1930 he returned to Turkey to establish the 
Free Republican Party (Serbest Cumhuriyet Firkast). 
This was set up with Atatiirk’s encouragement as a 
Liberal opposition to the ruling Republican People’s 
Party. Unfortunately the experiment proved 
premature since, against Fethi’s intentions, the party 
attracted the support of those opposed to the secular 
institutions of the republic. Accordingly, it was 
wound up in October 1930. Fethi was appointed 
Ambassador to London in 1934, staying there until 
1939, when he re-entered the Turkish parliament. He 
served a term as Minister of Justice, but retired in 
1942, and died after an illness in 1943. 
Bibliography: W.F. Weiker, Political tutelage and 
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OLDJEYTU, Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad Khar- 
(later Khuda-)Banda Oldjeyti Sultan, eighth Mongol 
Ilkhan of Persia and the penultimate direct descen- 
dant of Hilegii to rule (704-16/1304-16). Born in 
680/1282, he was like his predecessor Ghazan a son of 
Arghun, the fourth Ilkhan. He succeeded his brother 
without serious difficulty, and began a reign which 
was unusually peaceful by Mongol standards. 
Oldjeyti does not appear to have been a notable 
soldier, and his reign saw only three major military 
expeditions. In 706/1307 he attempted, at con- 
siderable cost, forcibly to incorporate the Caspian 
province of Gilan, which had remained independent, 
into the [khanate. In 712/1312-13 he mounted the 
last Ikhanid invasion of Mamlik territory, unsuc- 
cessfully besieging Rahbat al-Sham [see RayBa] on the 
Euphrates; and in 713/1314 he was obliged to march 
east to ward off an invasion of Khurasan by forces 
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from the Caghatay Khianate. The early years of the 
reign had in fact seen an attempt, successful for a 
time, to re-establish peace and harmony between the 
various Khanates of the Mongol Empire. Oldjeytt 
refers to this in a Mongolian letter of 1305 to King 
Philip the Fair of France (A. Mostaert and F.W. 
Cleaves, Les Lettres de 1289 et 1305 des ilkhan Aryun et 
Oljeitii a Philippe le Bel, Cambridge, Mass. 1962). 

Domestically there seems to have been considerable 
continuity with the previous reign; the reform pro- 
gramme associated with Ghazan continued in force, 
though it may perhaps have been pursued with re- 
duced enthusiasm. The great wazir and historian 
Rashid al-Din continued to hold office throughout the 
reign, though his tenure was not untroubled. His col- 
league Sa‘d al-Din Sawadji fell from power and was 
executed in 711/1312, to be succeeded by Tadj al-Din 
SAli-Shah. Relations between Rashid al-Din and Tadj 
al-Din eventually became so bad that the empire had 
to be divided into two administrative spheres so that 
the wazirs’ responsibilities should as far as possible not 
overlap: Rashid al-Din took the centre and south of 
the empire while Tadj al-Din was made responsible 
for the north-west, Mesopotamia and Anatolia. Early 
in the next reign, that of Oldjeytii’s son Abi Sa‘id, 
Tadj al-Din was able to engineer Rashid al-Din’s fall 
and execution (718/1318) before himself achieving the 
unparalleled feat, for an Ikhanid wazir, of dying of 
natural causes. i 

Rashid al-Din presented to Oldjeytii his history of 
the Mongols which Ghazan had commissioned, and 
which was to form the first part of the Djami‘ al- 
tawarikh. Oldjeyta asked him to continue the work as 
a memorial to Ghazan. This continuation was to con- 
tain accounts of all the peoples with whom the 
Mongols had come into contact: the unique ‘‘world- 
history” sections of Rashid al-Din’s great history. 

Oldjeytii’s personal religious pilgrimage was com- 
plex even by the standards of the day, encompassing 
at one time or another almost every currently 
available faith. No doubt a residual shamanist, he had 
in infancy been baptised a Christian, with the name 
of Nicholas in honour of Pope Nicholas IV, with 
whom his father had negotiated. Subsequently he 
became a Buddhist, but after Ghazan’s decisive con- 
version to Islam, he became a Sunni Muslim, dallying 
in turn with the Hanafi and Shafi‘i madhhabs. 
Thereafter he became a Shi ‘i. 

For much of the reign work continued on a new 
capital, Sultaniyya [g.v.], on the plain to the south- 
east of modern Zandjan. The city had been founded 
by Arghun; it was completed in 713/1313-14. Since 
Oldjeytii. maintained the nomadic habits of his 
ancestors, migrating seasonally from summer to 
winter quarters, Sultaniyya should perhaps be called 
his ‘‘chief seasonal residence’’ rather than his capital 
(C. P. Melville, The itineraries of Sultan Oljeitii, 1304-16, 
in Iran, xxviii [1990], 55-70). It is said that Oldjeytii 
wished to transfer the mortal remains of the Shit 
imams ‘Ali and Husayn to a new shrine in Sultaniyya. 
This remarkable mausoleum eventually became, in- 
stead, Oldjeyti’s own. It still stands, the only impor- 
tant building of the new capital to survive and the 
most striking positive memorial of the Mongol period 
in Persian history. 

Bibliography: Primary sources: The most im- 
portant is Abu ’l-Kasim Kashani, Tarikh-i Ubayti, 
ed. M. Hambly, Tehran 1969. The unique ms., 
Aya Sofya 3019, ff. 135a-240b, should if possible be 
consulted. See also Wassaf, Ta*rikh-i Wassaf, lith., 
ed. M.M. Isfahani, Bombay 1852-3. Sources from 
the Timirid period are also of value, e.g. Hafiz 


Abra, Dhayl-i Diam‘ al-tawarikh, ed. K. Bayani, 2nd 

ed., Tehran 1972, as are Mamluk sources, especial- 
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Wiesbaden 1968. 

Secondary sources: J.A. Boyle in Cambridge 
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Spuler, Mongolen*, Leiden 1985, 90-8. 

(D.O. Morcan) 

OLENDIREK, Ottoman form of the Greek 
Lidoriki, a small borough in the central Greek 
Eparchy of Doridos, Nomos Efthiotis, 46 km west of 
Ampbhissa/Salona (16 km as the crow flies) and only 
urban centre of a large and particularly mountainous 
rural area. In Ottoman times it was the centre of a 
kadilik, first of the sangjak of Tirhala, after 1530 of 
Inebakhti-Lepanto, which after that date was 
organised as a separate sangjak. It would remain 
within Inebakhti until the end of the Ottoman period 
(here 1827). In the 17th and 18th centuries it was an 
Islamic centre of local importance. 

Olendirek is situated in a small plain, 630 m above 
sea level, at the foot of the Giona Mountains (2510 
m), at the crossing of the pass roads from Athens and 
Thebes (Istife) to Inebakhti and from the Morea, via 
the small port of Vitrinitsa-Vodrunce, over the moun- 
tains to the Spercheios valley at Badratik-Y pate in the 
north, and further to Thessaly and Macedonia, a 
route in modern times rarely used. 

The place is mentioned as a seat of an Greek 
Orthodox bishopric from the late 9th century onward. 
After 1204 it belonged to the Despotate of Epirus and 
in 1327 it was included in the Catalan Duchy of 
Athens, as property of the Fadrique family. Sultan 
Yildirim Bayezid reportedly occupied it in 1394 but 
lost it to the Despot of the Morea, Theodore 
Paleologus, three years later. Mediaeval Lidoriki 
must have had a castle, but nothing remains of it and 
nothing is known about it among the local population. 
S. Bommeljé and P. Doorn suggested that the castle 
of Velouchovo (now Kallion), 3 km outside the town, 
where antique and mediaeval ruins are preserved, is 
identical with the Lodorich castrum of the sources. 

The exact date of the definitive Ottoman conquest 
of Olendirek is not known. Most probably it was 
taken during the reign of Murad IT (1421-51) because 
the adjacent area immediately to the west, the likewise 
very mountainous district of Kravari, which also 
belonged to the sandjak of Tirhala, was firmly in 
Ottoman hands in 1454. This can be seen in the Tahrir 
defter, Mal. Mid. 10, which contains frequent refer- 
ences to an earlier Ottoman census of the same 
district. The section on Olendirek is not preserved in 
this incomplete register. 

At the very beginning of Ottoman rule, a small 
Muslim Turkish colony was settled in the town, which 
became the nucleus of the much larger Muslim 
population of later times. According to the Ottoman 
census of 1466 (Mal. Miid. 66), the town was the cen- 
tre of a district with 10 villages and 34 katuns (semi- 
permanent settlements of Albanian or Vlach cattle 
breeders) and had 24 Muslim households and 146 
Christian ones. According to the 1569-70 census, 
(Ankara KuK 50) the Muslims had stagnated at 19 
households, whereas the Christians had gone up to 
243 households. The town had a privileged satus as 
a derbend settlement, guarding the road from Morea, 
Karli-ili and Inebakhti to the inland of Greece in 
exchange for exemption from the ‘awdrid [g.v.] and 
tekalif taxes and giving sons to the Janissary corps. 

The sources for the 11th/17th century show partly 
a general decline of the population, and partly the 
effects of Islamisation of a large part of the local 
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population. In 1642 there were 85 Christian 
households liable to pay the gzye (BBA. Mal. Mid. 
1000, 252), in 1646 69 households (Mal. Mid. 1000, 
p. 5), but in 1688-9 only 27 households (Sofia, Nat. 
Libr. F. 195/2), on top of which an unknown number 
of families must be counted who were too poor to pay, 
or otherwise exempted. An official Ottoman list of 
kadiliks of the European provinces of the empire, 
dating from 1670, mentions Olendirek in the eleventh 
of the 12 ranks of kadiliks, a pointer to the relative 
unimportance of the place (M. Kemal Ozergin, 
Rumeli kadiliklarindan 1078 dizenlemesi, in Ord. Prof. 
Ismail Uzungarsilt’ya armagan, Ankara 1976, 276). 
Ewliya Celebi, who in 1081/1669-70, on his way from 
Salona to Karpenisi (Krenbesh), must have passed 
through Olendirek, does not mention it, as his travel 
notes of this section were apparently in disorder. 

In 1805 the French traveller Francois Pouqueville 
describes Olendirek as a bourg of 180 families, Greeks 
and Turks all speaking the same language because the 
Muslims were ‘‘des apostats indigénes’’ (Voyage de la 
Gréce, iv, Paris 1826, 56-7). It was still the centre of a 
kadilik, having 42 villages. The Greek bishop and the 
Christian notables were residing in the nearby village 
of Klima. 

In 1825, during the Greek War of Independence, 
the town was the centre of an Ottoman military 
district under ‘Abbas Pasha Dibra. In 1827 the 
Ottomans, the military and the civilians were driven 
out of town and district forever. Information on the 
modest Islamic spiritual life, or on Muslim building 
activity, seems to be non-existent, but the Cevdet Evkaf 
Tasnifi in the BBA may yield some names of mosques, 
schools or tekkes. 

Throughout its history Lidoriki-Olendirek has 
remained very small. Bommeljé and Doorn thought 
that 1500-1600 inhabitants were the maximum in all 
times. In 1928, a peak of 1537 inhabitants was 
reached. During the Second World War, the town 
and the villages around it were destroyed by the 
Wehrmacht. In 1961 the town again had 1338 
inhabitants, or just as many as in the Stileymanic age. 

Bibliography: J. Koder and F. Hild, Tabula 

Imperit Byzantini, Vienna 1976, 205; Megalt Elleniki 

Enkyklopedeia, xvi, 101-2; S. Bommeljé and P.K. 

Doorn, Aetolia and the Aetolians, towards the inter- 

disciplinary study of a Greek region, Utrecht 1987, with 

exhaustive bibliography. The Ottoman sources 
mentioned in the text are unpublished. 
= (M. Kier) 

OLGHUN, MEHMED TAHIR (Tahir Olgun, 
T&hir-G] Mevlevi), Turkish writer and literary 
critic, born in Istanbul on 13 September 1877, died 
in 1951. He graduated from the Gulkhane 
Rishdiyye-i ‘Askeriyyesi (military high school) and 
Menshe?-i kittab-i ‘askeriyye. While working as a 
secretary at the War Ministry, he attended the Fatih 
Mosque medrese and received his igjazet-name from 
Methnewikh’an Selanikli Mehmed Es‘ad Dede 
Efendi, whence his name T&hir-il Mevlevi. After 
1903 he taught Persian, the history of Islam, history 
and literature in many schools, including the Dar tish- 
shafaka high school and the Kuleli military high 
school. During his later years he worked in the 
cataloguing committees of the Istanbul libraries. He is 
known for his work on the leading figures of Islamic 
religion and on the history of Turkish literature. 

Bibliography: 1. Selected works. Mirat-t 

Hadret-- Mewlana, 1898; Nazim we eshkal-i nazim, 

1913; Manzum bir muhtira (Tanzimat Oncesi 

edebiyati dzeti), 1931; Edebiyat liigat:, 1936; Fuzult’ye 

dair, 1936; Satr Nev’: ve Surtye kasidest, 1937; Bakt’ye 


dair, 1937; Muslumanhkta ibadet tarthi, 1946; Ger- 

muiyanlt Seyhi ve Harname’si, 1949. 

2. Studies. Ibnilemin M.K. inal, Son aster Tiirk 
sairlert, Istanbul 1970; K.E. Kirkciioglu, Tahir-il 
Mevlevi: Edebiyat lugatt, Istanbul 1973; S.K. 
Karalioglu, Tiirk edebiyats tarihi, Istanbul 1986. 

_ (CiéDEM Baim) 

‘OMAR KHAYYAM [see SuMaR-1 KHAYYAM]. 

OMDURMAN (Umm Durman), a town on the 
west bank of the Nile at the confluence of the Blue and 
White Niles (lat. 15°38’ N., long. 32°30’ E.), now 
linked with Khartoum (aL-KHuRTOM [(@.v.]) and Khar- 
toum North as the principal conurbation of the 
Republic of the Sudan. The etymology of the name is 
unknown, although several fanciful explanations have 
been given. 

Omdurman is first mentioned as the village of a 
holy man, Hamad b. Muhammad al-Mashyakhi, 
known as Wad (i.e. Walad) Umm Maryam (1055- 
1142/1645-6 to 1729-30) (see Ibn Dayf Allah, Kitab al- 
Tabakat, ed. Yusuf Fad] Hasan, ?Khartoum 1974, 
174-82; cf. H.A. MacMichael, History of the Arabs in the 
Sudan, Cambridge 1922, ii, 242, no. 124). A Nile- 
crossing from Omdurman to the Djazira, i.e. the 
peninsula between the Blue and White Niles, was 
used by the invading Turco-Egyptian army under 
Isma‘il Pasha in 1821. A fort, constructed to guard 
the western approaches to the capital, Khartoum, was 
surrendered to the forces of the Mahdi Muhammad 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah [see aL-ManDiyya] on 5 
January 1885, and Khartoum itself fell three weeks 
later. 

The Mahdi, now the victorious head of a Sudanese 
Muslim state, transferred the capital to Omdurman, 
where he died on 22 June 1885 and was buried. 
Under his successor, the Khalifa ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad al-Ta‘a’ishi [g.v.], the early settlement 
grew into a town. Like the Mahdi’s earlier seats 
during the revolutionary war, it was officially styled 
Buk‘at al-Mahdi, and the Mahdi’s tomb (kubbat al- 
Mahdi) was a place of pilgrimage in lieu of the hadidi 
to Mecca. Beside the tomb (now restored) are the 
Khalifa’s house (now a museum) containing a 
labyrinth of rooms, and to the west the great walled 
space which formed the mosque. Other official 
buildings were the arsenal-storehouse (bayt al-amana, 
now a football stadium), the treasury (bayt al-mal), and 
the prison (al-sdyir, from the name of the gaoler). A 
great wall protected the inner city. From this central 
area ran three main roads: one southwards to the 
former Fort Omdurman (al-kara), garrisoned by the 
Khalifa’s black troops (djthddiyya); one westwards to 
the parade-ground at the desert-fringe; and the 
ominously-named daré al-shuhada? (the martyrs’ road) 
northwards to the assembly-point for expeditions to 
Egypt. Around these roads, the greater part of Om- 
durman consisted of an unplanned huddle of dwell- 
ings, ranging from brick houses to straw huts, sprawl- 
ing along the Nile bank for about 9 km/6 miles. Its 
depth of about 1% km/a mile was limited by the 
distance to which river-water could conveniently be 
carried. For a detailed plan of Mahdist Omdurman, 
see R.C. Slatin, Fire and sword in the Sudan, London 
1896 and later edns. The population of the town was 
greatly increased in 1888-9, when the Khalifa more or 
less forcibly brought his tribesmen, the Ta‘a’isha, and 
other Bakkara [q.v.] from Dar Far [9.v.] to Omdur- 
man, where they formed a privileged élite, oppressive 
to, and highly unpopular with, the more sophisticated 
riverain sedentaries (aw/ad al-balad). Like other migra- 
tions to the presence of the living or dead Mahdi, this 
movement was designated Aidjra. Accounts of life in 
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Omdurman by three former European prisoners, 
Slatin (as above), Father Joseph Ohrwalder (in F.R. 
Wingate, Ten years’ captivity in the Mahdi’s camp, Lon- 
don 1892), and Charles Neufeld, A prisoner of the 
Khaleefa, London 1899, have found a wide readership. 
It should be borne in mind that the first two were pro- 
duced under the auspices of Wingate as Director of 
(Egyptian) Military Intelligence, while the third is an 
apologia by an adventurer, whose exploits aroused 
European disapproval. Sudanese accounts are provid- 
ed by S.M. Nur (ed.), A critical edition of the memoirs of 
Yusuf Mikhail, unpubl. Ph.D. thesis, London 1962; 
Babikr Badri, Ta°rikh hayati, 7Khartoum 1959, tr. Y. 
Bedri and G. Scott, The memoirs of Babtkr Bedri, i, 
London 1969. 

During the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium (1899- 
1955), with the restoration of Khartoum as the 
capital, Omdurman lost its unique status, but ac- 
quired a new significance as the centre of Sudanese 
politics and culture. For example, in consequence of 
the settlement there of migrants from all parts of the 
country, the speech of Omdurman became the 
standard Sudanese colloquial Arabic (cf. J.S. Trim- 
ingham, Sudan colloquial Arabic, *7London 1946, Pref- 
ace; V.A. Yagi, Contes d’Omdurman, Antibes 1981). 
An Islamic religious college, a/-Ma‘had al-‘ilmi, was es- 
tablished with government assistance in 1912, and 
developed after independence into the Islamic 
University of Omdurman. The Graduates’ General 
Congress, founded in 1938 but the successor to an 
older grouping, with its headquarters in Omdurman, 
became the leading nationalist organisation and the 
seedbed of future political developments. 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in the 
text, there are frequent references to Omdurman in 
standard works on the Mahdiyya and Con- 
dominium; e.g. P.M. Holt, The Mahdist state in the 

Sudan 1881-1898, ?Oxford 1970; M.W. Daly, Em- 

pire on the Nile, Cambridge 1986; idem, Imperial 

Sudan, Cambridge 1991. (P.M. Hott) 

‘OMER ‘ASHIK famous Ottoman Turkish saz 
poet of the 11th/17th century, d. 1119/1707. 

Apart from one or two sources, information on him 
stems mainly from what he says in his own diwan. Bas- 
ing themselves on such statements, some scholars 
(Bursali Mehmed Tahir, Fuad Képriilii and Cahit 
Oztelli) have regarded him as coming from Gézleve 
(Gezlevi) in Konya province, whilst others (S. Nizhet 
Ergun and, especially, Sikri Elgin) place his home at 
Gozleve in the Crimea. Information in the Menakib- 
name of Ketkhudazade ‘Arif (94), in a poem 
discovered by Uskidarli Tal‘at (Ergun, 6), in the 
Medjmi‘a-yi tewarikh and in Sikri Elgin’s work, all 
strengthen the hypothesis that he came from the 
Crimea but settled in Aydin. After what was believed 
to have been a long life, he died in 1119/1707, accord- 
ing to Uskidarli Hasib’s line ola ‘Sashik ‘Omerin 
djtlwegeht ‘adni dyelil (‘‘may ‘Omer’s promenade be the 
exalted heaven!’’). 

From his poems, ‘Omer is known to have had a cer- 
tain level of education, including a knowledge of Per- 
sian and Arabic. He gives his personal name as 
‘Omer and his pen-name as ‘Adli, although he most 
frequently used ‘Omer, ‘Ashik ‘Omer, the pen-name 
Derwish Nihani, and rarely, ‘Adli. It is very probable 
that he was an adherent of the Mewlewi order [see 
MawLawtyrya}. In addition to the saz, he played other 
stringed instruments like the fanbér and is known to 
have been a hafiz, i.e. one who knew the Kur’4n by 
heart. In his Sha‘ir-name he speaks of one Sherifi, 
possibly his teacher, of whom he counted himself a 
follower. Whilst a Sherifi, allegedly from the Crimea, 


appears in several of the tedhkires of Ottoman poets, 
such as those of Rida, Salim and Safayi, this is not the 
same person as the Sheriff named by ‘Omer. He is 
also known from his poems to have been a Janissary 
and to have travelled widely in the course of participa- 
tion in warfare (Varna, Sakiz, Bursa, Sinop, Istanbul, 
Edirne, etc.). 

The oldest manuscript copy of his Diwan is the 517- 
page one, formerly in the Yahya Efendi Dergahi, now 
housed in the Stleymaniye Library (Haci Mahmud 
5097), copied in 1141/1728-9. Another important 
copy is Meviana Museum, Konya 99, compiled 50 
years later by Huseyin Aywansarayi in 1191/1782. 
There is also a lithograph edition from 1306/1888. 
Since he was widely read, his poems figure in almost 
every donk or manuscript collection of folk poetry. 
The verse forms of both diwdan and folk literatures, 
such as the destan, koshma, ghazel, murabba‘, takhmis, 
miiseddes and sema%, are encountered in his diwan; the 
examples of the folk literature ones are the more suc- 
cessful of the two. Among his well-known poems is the 
Sha‘ir-nadme, consisting of 34 quatrains giving the 
names of the important poets, the Istanbul destani 
describing various places in the capital, and the Bursa 
and Pire desténs. Influenced by such poets as Nesimi, 
Fuduli, Ahmed Pasha and Khatayi, ‘Omer in turn 
had an impact on poets who were his contemporaries 
as well as on those following him. Although post- 
Tanzimat poets like Diya Pasha and Mu‘allim Nadji 
disparaged him, they themselves could not deny 
having been influenced by him in their formative 
years. Many of his poems have been set to music; the 
miniaturist Lewni made a miniature of him. Sinbil- 
zade Wehbi, Miistakim-zade and Uskiidarli Mewlewi 
Hasib mention him, and ‘Izzet Molla wrote a poem 
in emulation of one of his hemistichs employing the 
same metre and rhyme scheme (tadmin). 
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(Gtnay Kurt) 

‘OMER EFENDI, an Ottoman historian, ac- 
cording to popular tradition originally called 
Elkazovié or Caudevié, who belonged to Bosna-Novi 
(Bosanski-Novi). Of his career we only know that he 
was acting as kddi in his native town when fierce 
fighting broke out on Bosnian soil between the Im- 
perial troops and those of Hekim-Oghlu ‘Ali Pasha 
(1150/1737). “Omer Efendi at this time wrote a vivid 
account of the happenings in Bosnia from theegin- 
ning of Muharram 1149/May 1736 to the end of 
Djumada I 1152/end of March 1739; written in a 
smooth, easy style, this work is of considerable impor- 
tance for social history. It seems to have been called 
Ghazawat-t Hekim-Oghlu ‘Ali Pasha, but is usually 
quoted as Ghazawat-t diyar-i Bosna, and sometimes as 
Ghazawat-name-yi Banaliaké (i.e. Banjaluka in Bosnia). 
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As a reward for this literary effort, <Omer Efendi was 
promoted to be one of the six judges (riithe-2 welay-1 
sitte). Of his further life and death, nothing more is 
known. It is certain that he ended his days in Bosna- 
Novi and was buried there. The site of his grave is still 
pointed out but the tombstone has disappeared. 

“Omer Efendi’s little book is fairly common in mss. 
(usually copies of the first printed text); cf. F. Bab- 
inger, GOW, 277, to which should now be added: 
Zagreb, South Slav Acad. of Sciences, coll. Babinger, 
no. 390, 391, as well as no. 631, iv (here called 
Ghazawat-name-yi_ Banalukd). The printer Ibrahim 
Miteferrika [g.v.] revised and corrected ‘Omer Efen- 
di’s narrative (cf. Hanif-zade, in Hadjdji Khalifa, no. 
14533: Ghazawaét-i diyar-i Bosna) and published it under 
the title Ahwal-i ghazawat der Diyar-i Bosna (8 + 62 pp., 
Istanbul 1154; cf. Babinger, Stambuler Buchwesen im 18. 
Jahrh., Leipzig 1919, 17). On later editions cf. Bab- 
inger, GOW, 277. The book is also accessible in a 
rather bad German translation and a not very suc- 
cessful English one, cf. GOW, 277. 

Bibliography: Safvetbeg BaSagi¢é, Bosnjact 1 
Hercegovct u islamskoj knijeZevnosti, Sarajevo 1912, 
152; Babinger, GOW, 276-7; Mehmed HandZié, 
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jevo 1934, 39-40; Muhammad al-Bosnawi (i.e. 
Mehmed HandiZi¢), al-Djawahir al-asnad ft taradjim 
‘ulama? wa- shu‘ara? Bosna, Cairo 1349, 112; fA, art. 
Omer Efendi (A. Cevat Eren). (F. BaBINGER) 
SOMER SEYF t1i-DIN (Omer Seyfeddin), late 

Ottoman and early modern Turkish writer 
(1884-1920). . 

A major figure of Turkish fiction, ‘Omer Seyf ul- 
Din (modern rendering Seyfeddin or Seyfettin) was a 
pioneer of realism and the use of the common idiom. 
A 1903 graduate of the Istanbul War College, he 
served as an officer, saw action, fell captive, and 
retired upon his release in 1913. Having published 
poems, short stories and essays since 1900, he joined 
his nationalist colleagues ‘Ali Djanib and Diya (Ziya) 
Gokalp in Salonica (1911) where they published the 
influential magazine Gen¢ Kalemler (‘‘Young Pens’’). 
From 1914 until his death on 6 March 1920 he lived 
in Istanbul, where he served as a teacher of literature, 
editor-in-chief of the journal Turk Sozui (‘“Turkish 
Speech’’), and a member of the Istanbul University 
Linguistic Research Board. 

His 16-volume complete works comprise poetry, 
essays, children’s stories, etc., in addition to fiction. 
He was not an accomplished poet. His articles and 
essays, which exerted considerable influence in laun- 
ching the ideals of nationalism in literature for the 
benefit of a wider reading public, are concise, lucid 
and deft. Among his published translations are those 
of parts of the /liad and Kalevala. 

His fame rests essentially on his 138 short stories, 
mostly derived from childhood recollections, military 
life including combat, and everyday events. Many of 
them make use of traditional folk tales and legends, 
often recounting heroic deeds. In some, ‘Omer Seyf 
ul-Din criticised entrenched institutions and supersti- 
tions. With a progressive spirit, he articulated the pro- 
spects offered by the awakening of Turkish na- 
tionalism for a better future. He took a stand against 
Ottomanism, cosmopolitan culture, and imitation of 
European models. He expressed faith in traditional 
Turkish culture blended with modernisation. He was 
one of the earliest among literary pioneers who 
brought the Anatolian countryside into urban 
literature. Reacting against the ornate élite poetry and 
prose of his predecessors, who were influenced by the 
Arabs and Persians, he wrote for and often about the 





common man in an attempt to make literature accessi- 
ble ‘‘to the people.’’ 

His major novel, Efraz Bey (1919), is an acerbic 
satire of the life and times of an opportunistic, quix- 
otic pseudo-intellectual and is the author’s most 
mature and most compelling work of realistic fiction. 
With several dozen of his well-made short stories, two 
or three novellas, and Efruz Bey, he brought new 
dimensions to, and earned an enduring place in, the 
history of Turkish fiction. 5 

Bibliography: Ali Canip Yéntem, Omer Seyfettin, 
hayatt ve eserleri, Istanbul 1935; O. Spies, Die tirkische 
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ON IKI ADA, Turkish rendering of the 
Dodecanese (Dodekanesos, ‘‘Twelve Islands’’), the 
greater part of the Southern Sporades archipelago; 
they are grouped in a north-west to south-east direc- 
tion in the south-eastern segment of the Aegean along 
the Turkish coast. The concept and even the number 
is somewhat artificial and underwent different inter- 
pretations and political expressions in the course of 
history, hence the relativity of the definition as to how 
many and which islands constitute this archipelago. 
The earliest mention seems to occur under the Byzan- 
tine emperor Leo III the Isaurian (717-40), when the 
‘*Dodecanese or Aigion Pelagos’’ formed one of his 
three naval commands. In the later Middle Ages 
Italian maritime control asserted itself over much of 
the Aegean, and some of the Dodecanese became a 
Venetian possession, but others passed under the 
sway of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem after 
their establishment in Rhodes (1310). It was from the 
latter two powers that Ottoman Turkey seized control 
of the Dodecanese: those pertaining to the Knights as 
a result of the conquest of Rhodes in 1522, and those 
belonging to Venice during the kaptan pasha Khayr al- 
Din Pasha [q.v.] Barbarossa’s two campaigns in 1537 
and 1538. It was then that twelve islands within this 
archipelago acquired a special status of ‘‘privileged 
islands’’ that gave the inhabitants a sense of cohesive 
identity and firmly established their group as a geo- 
political unit; the islands were: Ikaria, Patmos, Leros, 
Kalimnos, Astipalea, Nisiros, Tilos, Simi, Chalki, 
Karpathos, Kasos and Meis; this was the result of 
their voluntary submission and consequent treaty 
sanctioned by Siileyman I, to be confirmed by a 
number of later firmans; the mostly Greek and Or- 
thodox islanders had self-rule, against payment of a 
fixed annual sum (makjz‘). An illustration of the ad- 
ministrative rather than geographical nature of this 
Ottoman Dodecanese is the fact that the group includ- 
ed Meis (also known as Kastellorizon, Italian 
Castelrosso), an islet by the southern Anatolian coast 
near Kas to the east of Rhodes, but not Rhodes itself; 
like Rhodes, Kos too was excluded, although geo- 
graphically situated in the midst of the group. The 
islands of Simi, and later Patmos, appear to have con- 
stituted the centre of political gravity and representa- 
tion of the islanders in their dealings with the Porte 
and eventually also with other powers. 

The inhabitants extracted some livelihood from 
their deforested islands (fruit, olives, wheat, tobacco), 
but for the most part they depended on the sea: local 
shipping, fishing, and especially sponge-diving, were 
their traditional occupations. Their smooth relations 
with the Porte began to suffer with the appearance of 
Greek as well as Turkish nationalism in the 19th and 
early 20th century. Istanbul first tried to cancel the 
islands’ privileged status and, following the constitu- 
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tional movement of 1909 and against the islanders’ 
expectations, attempted to impose measures that 
amounted to incipient Turkicisation. The upheavals 
caused by the Italo-Turkish War of 1911-12, the 
Balkan War of 1912-13, and World War I brought 
about the final separation of the Dodecanese from 
Turkey and its establishment, enlarged by Rhodes as 
the administrative centre, as an Italian possession 
(Possedimenti Italiani dell’Egeo). Only in 1948 did 
the entire archipelago pass to Greece. 

The Muslim Turkish population of the islands, 
numbering some 10,000, did not face any great 
changes during the period of Italian rule, and the 
community’s newspaper, Seam, continued to appear 
in Arabic characters. But during World War II, from 
1941 to 1944, the islands were occupied by the Ger- 
mans (and the Jewish minority largely deported for 
extermination at Auschwitz), and then the Treaty of 
Paris of 1947 awarded the Dodecanese to Greece. 
From then on, under the pressure of Hellenisation, 
emigration to the Turkish mainland, especially to Iz- 
mir, accelerated; most of those who remained became 
Greek subjects, though retaining their Turkish 
language, with only a few of them retaining the 
Turkish citizenship which they had been able to keep 
since the time of Italian rule. In 1974 there were ca. 
4,000 Muslims in their two main centres, Rhodes and 
Kos, those of Rhodes mainly in the town of Rhodes 
but those of Kos in a village popularly known as Tiirk 
Koya. The communities are at present ageing ones 
since, under Greek aegis, young people find career 
prospects on the islands very confined, and the com- 
munities seem destined for gradual disappearance. 
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RODOS. (S. Soucek) 

ORAMAR, Urpmar, modern Turkish Oramar, a 
district (nahtye) of the extreme south-east of Turkey, 
just to the north of the frontier with ‘Irak, and in the 
modern ilge or district of Gawar (Yuksekova) in the i 
or province of Hakkari, with its chef-lieu of the same 
name (lat. 37°23’ N., long. 44°04’ E., altitude 1,450 
m/4,756 ft.). In 1955 the settlement of Oramar itself 
had a population of 943, whilst the nine villages com- 
prising the nahiye had a total population of 3,632. 

The boundaries of Oramar are on the north Ish- 
tazin and Gawar; on the south Rékan; on the west 
Djili, Baz and Tkhima and Artush; in the east Sat 
{see SHAMDINAN]. Oramar is a group of hamlets scat- 
tered on the two sides of a rocky mountain spur above 
the Rudbar-i Sin. On the spur itself, which is called 
Gaparani Zhér, at the place named Gire Buti, is the 
capital of the group and the residence of the aghas, the 
Naw Gund or ‘‘the middle of the town’’. A large 
cemetery occupies the promontory at the end of the 
spur. The name Gire Buti, explicable as the ‘‘hill of 
the idol’’, seems to indicate the antiquity of the settle- 
ment. The fact that the slopes separated by the 
Gaparan are very carefully cultivated and present a 
complicated system of little terraces, each of which is 
a field or tiny kitchen garden, leads one to believe that 
man chose this site for habitation a long time ago, 


perhaps simply on account of its extreme isolation in 
the centre of a wild country. 

Orography. Oramar is at the east end of the curve 
traced by the system of the Djila Dagh. According to 
Dickson, the chains and valleys of Turkish Kurdistan 
run roughly along the parallels of latitude and take a 
south-eastern direction as they approach the Persian 
frontier and at the point where they change their axis 
form a complicated system of heights and valleys. The 
most complicated part near the centre of the change of 
axis in question may be called Harki-Oramar. 

Road system. Although they are really nothing 
but tracks used for intertribal communications, these 
routes must have played a more prominent part in an- 
cient times. Oramar is connected with Gawar via 
Shamsiki, the pass of Bashtazin, ‘Ali Kani, Bazirga 
and Dizza. It is a road which shows traces of works 
undertaken at the more dangerous places. To the 
south, the road going through a very narrow defile 
leads first to Nerwa (cf. below) where it forks to the 
west and to the east. A third road goes from Nerwa to 
Nehri, the centre of Shamdinan, via Razga, the 
heights of Peramizi (frontier of the three tribes— 
Rekani, Harki, Duskani), Deri, defile of Harki 
(Shiwa Harki), Begor, Mazra, Nehri. 

Ethnography. The following Kurdish tribes may 
be mentioned in Oramér itself and in the vicinity, 
with ramifications inevitable as a result of the Kurd 
migrations. After the name of each tribe that of the 
district and the number of households in ca. 1930 is 
given: Duskani Zhiri (Oramar, 2,000); Nirwei (Ner- 
wa, kad@ of Amadiya, 800); Diri (Gawar and Gelia 
Diri, 1,000): Penianish (between Gawar and 
Djulamerk, and the part of the Pirhulki, near 
Bashkal‘a 4,000); Duskani Zhéri (‘ada of Dehuk, 
2,000); Mizuri Zhéri (b:d., 5,000); Berwari (sbid., 
4,000); Guwei, nomads (wintering at Dehuk; sum- 
mering at Gawar and Oramar, 1,400); Celi 
(Djulamerk, 6,000); Artashi (summering at Firashin; 
wintering at Beriei Zhengar, 6,000); Artishi (seden- 
tary: Albak, 1,000; Nurdiz, 1,000); parts of Artushi: 
Gewdan, Mam Khoran, Zhirki (around Djulamerk, 
6,000). 

History. Oramar has a rich history full of associa- 
tions with the Nestorian Christianity of south-eastern 
Turkey and adjoining areas. (V. Cuinet, La Turgute 
d’Asie, Paris 1892, ii, 757, says that ‘‘the 40 Nestorian 
rayas domiciled in Oramér are entrusted with the care 
of the two Nestorian churches in the Kurdish town 
(sic)’’; one of these churches, that of Mar Daniyal at 
Naw Gund was turned into a mosque towards the end 
of the 19th century or in the early 20th century. 

A local tradition even suggests that the ancestor of 
the modern agkhas came long ago into this Christian 
district and by stratagems and intrigues succeeded in 
driving out its inhabitants. The toponymy of Oramar 
seems to confirm this. The name Oraméar is probably 
ancient, and the district was probably inhabited at a 
very early date. There are similar place-names else- 
where in the region: Ora Bishu, one of the slopes of 
Kiria Tawka; Orishu, a village beyond Gelia Nu; 
Uni, a Nestorian clan; finally Urmiya itself. 
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Wiesbaden 1989, 218-19; [A, art. Oramar (Nikitine 
and Besim Darkot). On the Nestorians of the 
region, see M. Chevalier, Les montagnards chrétiens du 
Hakkéri et du Kurdistan septentrional, Paris 1985, index 
s.v. Oramar. (B. NIkITINE *) 
ORAN [see waHrRan]. 2 
ORBAY, HUSEYIN RA?UF (1881-1964), 
Turkish naval commander, statesman and 
diplomat, was educated as a naval officer. He served 
in the Turco-Italian war of 1911, before winning na- 
tional fame in the Balkan wars of 1912-13 as the com- 
mander of the cruiser Hamidiyye which carried out dar- 
ing raids on enemy ports and warships. During the 
Great War he served as Chief of Naval Staff, becom- 
ing Minister of Marine in October 1918. In the same 
month, he headed the Ottoman delegation which 
signed the armistice of Mudros [see MonpRos]. He 
resigned from the navy in May 1919, and joined 
Mustafa Kemal (iater Atatirk) and Fethi Okyar 
[g.vv.] in organising the national resistance movement 
in Anatolia. As a leading nationalist and a member of 
the last Ottoman Chamber of Deputies, Ra? tf was ar- 
rested by the British in March 1920 and deported to 
Malta. He returned to Turkey in March 1921 and 
was appointed Prime Minister in August 1922, but 
had serious disagreements with ‘Ismet [inénii], the 
chief Turkish delegate at the Lausanne Peace Con- 
ference. In August 1923 he resigned from the 
premiership, and became part of the opposition to 
Mustafa Kemal. Like other opposition leaders, Ra?uf 
feared Atatirk’s dictatorial tendencies, and wished to 
clip his wings, but not to overthrow him entirely. In 
November 1924 he played a leading role in 
establishing the Progressive Republican Party (Terak- 
kiperwer Djtimhuriyyet Firkasi). After the forcible closure 
of the party in June 1925, Ra?’df went abroad for 
medical treatment. In August 1926, following the un- 
successful attempt on Atatiirk’s life in Izmir, Ra?uf 
and other leading members of the nationalist move- 
ment were placed on trial. Although the court could 
not show that he had played any part in the murder 
plot, he was sentenced to ten years imprisonment in 
absentia. He benefited from an amnesty proclaimed in 
1933 and returned to Turkey in 1935, but did not ful- 
ly clear his name until 1939. Following his political 
rehabilitation, he served as Turkish Ambassador in 
London between 1942 and 1944. 

Bibliography: Tiirk Anstklopedisi, xxv, Ankara 
1977, s.v.; E.J. Zircher, The Unionist factor: the role 
of the Committee of Union and Progress in the Turkish Na- 
tional Movement, 1905-1926, Leiden 1984. 

(W.M. Hate) 
ORDU (.), thence in Mongolian, orda, ‘‘the royal 
tent or residence, the royal encampment’’, a term 
which became widespread in the mediaeval Turco- 
Mongol and then in the Persian worlds, acquiring 
from the second meaning that of ‘‘army camp”’. 
1. In early Turkish and then Islamic usage 
The word ordu appears in some of the earliest 
known texts of Turkish, sc. in the Kil-tigin inscrip- 
tion (Talat Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkish, Bloom- 
ington 1968, 237), and may have passed from such an 
Inner Asian people as the Hsiung-nu into Chinese as 
wo-lu-to (*oludu =ordu) (G. Doerfer, Turkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen. 11. Tiirkische 
Elemente im Neupersischen, Wiesbaden 1965, 35). 
Already in the Samanid period (4th/10th century), the 
geographer al-Mukaddasi, 263, 275, mentions *Ur- 
duwa as ‘‘the residence of the ruler of the Turkmen’’, 
and in the ensuing Karakhanid period Urdi is record- 
ed as a mint in Transoxania, possibly to be equated 
with their capital at Balasaghtin (E. von Zambaur, Dre 
Miinzpragungen des Islam, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 42). 


The cross-continental movements of the Turco- 
Mongol peoples in the 13th and 14th centuries en- 
sured for the word a wide diffusion into Eastern 
Europe, including the East Slavonic, Magyar, Balkan 
and New Greek linguistic areas, finally entering such 
Western European languages as English and French 
horde, German Horde, etc. (Doerfer, op. cit., 38). 

Under the Ottoman Turks, ordu-yu hiimayin was a 
general term for the imperial army, and appears also 
as an element in the names of various functionaries 
connected with the army, e.g. the ordudju bashi/aghasi, 
who was the chief of a staff of tradesmen and techni- 
cians (ehl-i hiref, arbab-i hirefy who accompanied the 
Janissaries [see YENI CERILER] on their campaigns 
away from the capital (see 1.H. Uzungarsilh, Osmant: 
devleti teskildtindan kapikulu ocaklan, Ankara 1943-4, i, 
368-73; M.Z. Pakalin, Tarth deyimleri ve terimleri 
sézligu, Istanbul 1946-54, ii, 728-9). 

In South Asia, through usage amongst the Mughals 
[g.v.] of India, with the royal residence at Dihli styled 
the urdu-yi mu‘alla ‘‘exalted camp’’, the term zaban-i 
urdu was used for the mixed Hindustani-Persian- 
Turkish language of the court and the army, now the 
Urdu language of a large proportion of the Muslims 
in the subcontinent (see Yule and Burnell, Hodson- 
Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and 
phrases,’ 639-40; HIND. iii, Languages; and urpv). 
The term was still used in Safawid Persia (cf. the 
Tadhkirat al-muluk, tr. Minorsky, London 1943, tr. 51, 
62), but must by the time when the latter work was 
written (early 18th century) have been archaic and ob- 
solete. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. In Mongol historical usage 

In sources dealing with the period of the Mongol 
Empire, ordu is normally used in the sense of the camp 
or household of a Mongol prince, which would be 
under the supervision of one of his wives. He might 
therefore have several ordus. During the Ilkhanate, 
“*to go to the ordu’’ meant to travel to the ruler’s 
presence, whether that was to be found at one of the 
fixed capitals such as Tabriz, or wherever the royal 
encampment happened to be. This kind of usage was 
no doubt the origin of the Western term ‘‘Golden 
Horde’’ for what in the Islamic world was usually 
known as the khanate of Kiptak. Quatremére 
(Raschid-Eldin, Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, Paris 
1836, 98, n. 25) suggested that the word ughruk was 
sometimes used to indicate, to some extent by con- 
trast, the military camp in a more general sense. 
During his journey to Mongolia in the 1250s, William 
of Rubruck, whose Latin word for ordu is generally 
curta, picked up a confusion between ordu and orta 
(‘‘middle’’): ‘‘The court is called in their language or- 
da, meaning ‘the middle’, since it is always situated in 
the midst of the men’’ (The mission of Friar William of 
Rubruck: his journey to the court of the Great Khan Méngke 
1253-1255, tr. P. Jackson and ed. Jackson and D.O. 
Morgan, London 1990, 131 and n. 4). The transfor- 
mation in English of the meaning of ‘‘horde’’ from 
the camp to the nomadic warrior people who (in large 
numbers) inhabited it was already.established by the 
time of the OED’s first cited reference (1555). 

Bibliography: G. Doerfer, Turkische und mongo- 

lische Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, Wiesbaden 1965, 

32-9. (D.O. Morcan) 

ORDUBAD, a town in eastern Transcaucasia on 
the left bank of the middle course of the Araxes or 
Aras River, lying in lat. 38°54’ N. and long. 46° 01’ 
E. and at an altitude of 948 m/2,930 ft. 

The Turco-Persian name ‘‘army town’’ implies a 
probable foundation during the period of the Mongol 
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invasions or of the ensuing Il-Khanids, especially as 
the latter made Adharbaydjan the centre of their 
power. Certainly, Hamd Allah Mustawfi (mid- 
8th/14th century) describes it as a provincial town, 
one of the five making up the timan of Nakhéiwan 
{g.v.], watered by a stream coming down from Mount 
Kuban (= the modern Gora Kapydzik, 4,200 
m/12,800 ft.) to the north (Nuzha, 89, tr. 90; cf. Le 
Strange, Lands, 167). In subsequent centuries, the 
khanates of both Eriwan [see REwaN} and Nakhéiwan 
were dependencies of Persia, with Ordubad forming 
the main town of the district of Aza-Djiran in the 
eastern part of the khanate of Nakhtiwan; but after 
the Russo-Persian War of 1827 and the resultant 
Treaty of Turkmanéay of 1828, these were ceded to 
Imperial Russia, so that henceforth, Ordibad fell 
within Russian territory. Since the breakup of the 
Soviet Union, it is now within the Nakhéiw4n region 
of the Azerbaijan Republic, forming an enclave of ter- 
ritory between the Armenian Republic and Iran. 
Bibliography: In addition to references given in 

the article, see D. Krawulsky, /ran—das Reich der Il- 

hane. Eine topographisch-historische Studie, Wiesbaden 

1978, 543. . .. (C.E. Boswortu) 

ORIK, NAHID SIRRI (Nahit Simm Orik), 
Turkish author, journalist and _ literary 
researcher, born on 22 May 1894 in Istanbul, died 
in 1960. He was the grandson of Ahmed Nafidh 
Pasha of Olti, who was also a poet and the son of Orik 
Aghasi-zade Hasan Sirri, who was a government of- 
ficial and translator. Nahit Sirri attended Galatasaray 
lycée, graduating in 1913. He lived in Europe until 
1928, and after his return to Turkey, worked as a cor- 
respondent for the newspaper Cumhuriyet and as a 
translator for the Ministry of Education. He travelled 
in Anatolia and wrote articles, mostly concerning the 
archaeological and historical antiquities of the places 
he visited. He continued to work as a journalist until 
his death on 18 January 1960, never having married. 

Nahit Sirr admired and loved Istanbul deeply, and 
this is reflected in his works. The style he adopts for 
his historical novels is the objective, calm and good- 
humoured reporting of events with life in the Istanbul 
of the past a dominant subject for his works and his 
language remaining faithful to refined Ottoman style. 
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(CiSpEM Batt) 

ORISSA [see urisa}. 

ORKHAN, the son of the founder of the Ot- 
toman dynasty, ‘Othman I [g.v.], and of the 
daughter of sheykh Edebali, who seems to have exercis- 
ed considerable influence upon his son-in-law through 
his connections with the fraternity of the Akhis {q.v.] 
and with the group of dervishes known as the Abdalan-i 
Rim. According to the Ottoman tradition, Orkhan 
had a brother, ‘Ala? al-Din [g.v.], who resigned from 





their father’s possessions and accepted the office of the 
vizierate. Little is known about Orkhan’s early life as 
most of the Turkish sources reporting about him were 
written more than one century after his death and are 
of a legendary character. Yakhshi Fakth, the son of his 
imam, wrote a chronicle about the house of ‘Othman, 
which unfortunately has not been preserved in its 
original form but incorporated within a later chroni- 
cle, that of ‘Ashik-Pasha-zade (see V.L. Ménage, The 
Menagib of Yakhshi Fagih, in BSOAS, xxvi [1963], 50- 
4). One can find precise information about him in a 
few Ottoman documents, some of them preserved in 
the original, the oldest of which is of the year 1324; 
also in the Byzantine sources, especially the works of 
Gregoras and Cantacuzenus. 

According to the Turkish sources, Orkhan was 
married to Nilifer, the daughter of the Byzantine lord 
of Yar-Hisar, who, together with her father, was 
taken prisoner when this fortress was captured by 
‘Othman’s soldiers, presumably in 1299. From this 
union were born Siileyman Pasha, the conqueror of 
Ram-ili, and Murad, who succeeded his father {see 
MURAD 1]. Names of several members of Orkhan’s 
family are known through Ottoman documents and 
also through the history of Cantacuzenus, who, 
among other things, describes a banquet in which Or- 
khan participated, accompanied by his four sons. 

Orkhan took part in many military operations 
organised by his father, who resided in the region of 
Sdégitt and Yefi-Shehir. When he ascended the 
throne, in 1326, his father’s troops had with their fre- 
quent raids reached the littoral opposite Constantino- 
ple, while the Byzantine towns of Bithynia had been 
blockaded for many years. Bursa [q.v.] surrendered in 
the same year and became the Ottoman capital. 
Orkhan continued his father’s military activity 
directed against the Byzantines by raiding their ter- 
ritories. He was surrounded by several military chief- 
tains bearing the title of ghazi or alp [g.vv.]. A cam- 
paign organised by the Byzantine emperor 
Andronicus III Palaeologus in 1329 in order to expel 
the Turks from Bithynia ended with the defeat of his 
army, first in Pelekanon, and immediately afterwards 
in Philokrene. Nicaea/Iznik surrendered in 1331 and 
soon became a centre of Muslim intellectual life 
through its medreses. The Byzantine emperor was forc- 
ed to conclude a treaty with Orkhan in 1333, under- 
taking to pay 12,000 Ayperpera a year, while Orkhan 
promised to leave in peace the fortresses situated on 
the coast of Mesothynia. Nevertheless, in 1337 the 
port of Nikomedeia/Iznikmid (later Izmid)  sur- 
rendered also to Orkhan, who in this same year, 
perhaps encouraged by the Genoese of Pera, perform- 
ed his first important raid on Thrace reaching the 
suburbs of Constantinople. 

According to the Egyptian author al-‘Umari and to 
the Moroccan traveller Ibn Battita, who visited the 
Ottoman lands, the amirate of Orkhan was one of the 
strongest in Asia Minor in the early 1330s and he 
himself had much prestige resulting from the holy war 
that he continuously carried out against the ‘‘infidel’’ 
Christians. However, his power increased impressive- 
ly during the last years of the Byzantine civil war 
(1341-7) between the legitimate heir to the throne, 
John V Palaeologus, and the pretender John VI Can- 
tacuzenus. When the war began the latter obtained 
military support from the amir of Aydin, Umur; but 
in 1344, he appealed to Orkhan, who promptly 
responded, sending troops to Thrace to fight on Can- 
tacuzenus’ side. The alliance was corroborated by the 
marriage of Orkhan with the daughter of Can- 
tacuzenus, Theodora. Under these circumstances, the 
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Ottoman troops learned the topography of Thrace 
and Macedonia, while they became rich by pillaging 
the property of Cantacuzenus’ opponents and by tak- 
ing them into captivity together with the peasants, 
who had remained faithful to the legitimate heir, in 
order to sell them as slaves. Cantacuzenus himself 
confesses that he could not control his Turkish allies. 
During the same period, around 1346, the Ottomans 
annexed the adjacent amirate of Karasi [g.v.] thus 
gaining access to the Aegean Sea. Orkhan, who had 
a fleet of at least 36 vessels as early as the 1330s, ac- 
quired thus the important fleet of the Karasi Turks 
who, experienced in naval warfare, began to col- 
laborate successfully with the Ottomans by organising 
raids on the Greek littoral. The alliance between Can- 
tacuzenus and Orkhan continued after the end of the 
civil war in 1347, because the former, insecure and 
suspecting that some of the Thracian towns were 
ready to revolt against him, frequently appealed to his 
son-in-law for military support. Orkhan’s son, 
Stileyman Pasha, often resided in Thrace at the head 
of troops sent to assist Cantacuzenus. 

The war between Genoa and Venice, which broke 
out in 1351 and in which the Byzantines were even- 
tually involved, gave Orkhan the opportunity to 
emerge on the international scene. He supported the 
Genoese by supplying them first with victuals and 
later with soldiers, and he placed a little fleet con- 
sisting of 9 vessels at their disposal. In 1351-2 the first 
Genoese-Ottoman treaty was concluded. Around the 
same time, the powerful kral of Serbia Stefan Duan, 
whose territories were harassed by the Ottoman raids, 
tried also to conclude an alliance with Orkhan and 
proposed to give his own daughter in matrimony to 
one of his sons. It is not certain that the marriage ever 
took place. 

In 1352 Suleyman Pasha accomplished the first Ot- 
toman conquest in Europe by occupying the fortress 
of Tzymbe. In 1354 an earthquake destroyed the walls 
of several towns in Thrace, including the strategically 
important fortress of Kallipolis/Gelibolu [q.v.]. The 
Turks who were encamped in the countryside pro- 
ceeded immediately to occupy them, while their in- 
habitants fled before them to escape captivity. 
Stleyman Pasha immediately took care of Kallipolis 
by restoring its walls and by inviting some prominent 
Turks to settle in it. In this same year the Ottomans 
occupied two important towns in Asia Minor, Ankara 
and Krateia Gerede. 

The Ottoman expansion was temporarily halted in 
1357, when Orkhan’s son Khalil was captured by 
Genoese pirates and taken to Phocaea, a town 
nominally under Byzantine rule. Orkhan was obliged 
to ask for the help of the Byzantine emperor, who put 
forward as a condition the end of the Ottoman raids. 
A treaty was concluded and the Byzantines had a 
period of peace. Nevertheless, the Ottomans resumed 
their raids on Thrace, perhaps as a result of the activi- 
ty of the papal legate Pierre Thomas, who visited 
Constantinople with his fleet and then proceeded to an 
attack on Lampsakos in the autumn of 1359. It was 
probably in 1361 that the Ottomans conquered 
Didymoteichon/Dimetoka [g.». ]. 

Orkhan died in March 1362 (P. Schreiner, Die 
Byzantinischen Kleinchrontken, ii, Vienna 1977, 290-1). 
He left a state extending over Asia Minor and 
Europe. He had consolidated his rule by organising 
the administration of his territory, which was divided 
into domains governed by his sons and by some 
military chiefs. According to the Ottoman chronicles, 
in his years, besides the irregular force of the akingjis 
[¢.¥.], a cavalry was created consisting of miisellems 


[g.v.] and an infantry of yayas. The information given 
by Idris Bidlisi [g.v.] that the corps of the Janissaries 
was founded in Orkhan’s days seems to be inaccurate 
(see V.L. Ménage, Some notes on the Devshirme, in 
BSOAS, xxix {1966}, 64-78). Regulations regarding 
dress produced a clear distinction between the Ot- 
toman army and that of the other amirates, and ‘Ala? 
al-Din induced his brother to adopt the white cap 
(6rk) for his soldiers. 

Orkhan founded several mosques, establishments 
for dervishes, charitable institutions and schools. 
Religious life was vigorous in his days and ahi frater- 
nities were active in the towns, as well as orders of 
dervishes, who remained popular religious leaders 
often inspired by heterodox doctrines. However, or- 
thodox Islamic traditions became gradually predomi- 
nant through the growing influence of theologians in- 
dicated in the sources as danishmend. On the other 
hand, there existed close relations with the local 
Christian population, and the early Ottoman 
chronicles mention many a Byzantine lord, or even 
groups of Christians, who collaborated with the Ot- 
tomans. In 1354 Gregory Palamas, Metropolitan of 
Thessalonica and distinguished theologian, was taken 
a prisoner to the Ottoman territories, where he had 
the opportunity to meet the Christian communities 
and also to participate in a public theological debate 
organised by Orkhan in Nicaea. 

The economic situation of the state which Orkhan 
left behind, was apparently prosperous. The currency 
was the silver akce {g.v.] struck in his name. Apart 
from agriculture and cattle-raising, the revenues of his 
state derived from booty, which was important as it 
included war captives sold as slaves or liberated after 
paying ransom; from the annual tribute paid by the 
Byzantines and the other Christian states and from 
the money paid by Christian states in order to be al- 
lowed to recruit soldiers within his amirate; and final- 
ly, from customs duties since trade was carried out, as 
suggested by the commercial treaty concluded with 
the Genoese. 
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ORKHAN KEMAL, Mehmed Rashid (Orhan 
Kemal Ogiitcii), Turkish short story writer and 
novelist, born in Adana, Ceyhan, on 15 September 
1914, died in 1970. His father ‘Abd wl-Kadir Kemali 
was a lawyer who became a first-term MP (1920-3) 
and Minister of Justice for a while and founded the 
Ehali Djimhiriyyet party in Adana but was forced to 
flee to Syria upon the closure of his party. Orhan 
Kemil left secondary school and went with his father, 
and for a year they lived in Syria and Lebanon, where 
he worked at a printing house (reflected in his later 
novel Baba evi). In 1932 his father died and Orhan 
came back to Adana, working as a labourer, weaver, 
secretary and stock-taker in the cotton mills (1932-8). 
During his spare time he read extensively and began 
to write adventure novels and plays. While doing his 
military service, he wrote poetry under the 
pseudonym Rasit Kemali (later he also used that of 
Orhan Rasit). He was arrested on the allegation that 
he had engaged in political propaganda and was im- 
prisoned for 5 years (1938-43). He published his first 
story Balik, in 1940, and between 1941-3, his stories 
were published in Yeni edebiyat, Yiiriiyiis, Ikdam, Yurt ve 
dunya, and Aadimlar. In Bursa prison he met Nazim 
Hikmet [q.v.] and wrote prose under his influence, 
and in 1945, the literary journal Varl:k declared him 
to be the most popular story writer. In 1943 he had 
come back to Adana, and when he could no longer 
find employment, moved to Istanbul with his family 
and tried to make a living as a writer. In 1949 Ekmek 
kavgast and his first novel Baba evt were published, and 
he then became famous, in 1958 Kardes pay: and in 
1969 Once ekmek won literary prizes. He still had to 
write for his living, and produced novels, short 
stories, interviews, scripts for cinema and theatre. In 
1970 he was invited to Bulgaria, where he died on 2 
June. 

In his works Orhan Kemil told of the small people 
who struggled to earn their daily bread—labourers 
who worked in the fields and factories of the 
Cukurova, people who lived in the slums of the big 
city. His characters therefore are workers, small 
government officials, beggars, garbage collectors, in- 
mates, villagers, drivers, whores and the like. He 
played a great role in introducing ‘‘life in the prison”’ 
as a theme to Turkish short story. He was keen to 
reflect the social state of women and children in his 
works. His women have the traditional positive at- 
tributes, and his child heroes begin to work before 
they can enjoy their childhood. Some of his works 
reflect the conditions after the war years: effects of in- 
dustrialisation, capitalism, changing traditions of the 
lower classes, especially in the Adana region. He 
reflected on his childhood, and the stories he heard 
from his inmates during his imprisonment. His works 
after 1946 are about the class war, and the bitter indif- 
ference of the big cities to poor people became a domi- 
nant theme. He does not describe the psychological 
dispositions of his characters, but this is reflected in- 
stead in the dialogues of the characters themselves. 
His language and style are plain, without metaphors 
and similes. Most of his works have been made into 
films, with the scripts by the author himself. 
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ORKHAN SEYFI (Orhan Seyfi Orhon), Turkish 
poet and journalist, born in 1890 in Istanbul, died 
in 1972. He was the son of Colonel Emin and Ni‘met. 
After finishing Mekteb-i Hukuak (Istanbul 
Darilfiintin Huktk Fakiltesi, i.e. Faculty of Law) in 
1914, the same year he became a secretary at the 
Othmanli Medjlis-i Meb‘athani until its suspension. 
In 1913 he published a small book of poems Firfina ve 
kar in Sarud metre. His second book, Pert kizi ile coban 
hikayest, a poetic tale with a Turkic theme written in 
syllabic metre, was published in 1919. He taught 
literature at several schools in Istanbul, and then in 
1922 he began to publish Ak baba, the famous satirical 
magazine, with Yusuf Ziya. In 1924 he launched 
Resimli diinya, a children’s magazine, followed by 
Ginesh, Papaghan and Yeni kalem magazines in 1927. In 
1932 he published Edebtyat gazetest, in 1935 Ayda bir, 
and in 1942 Cinaral:. In 1946 he became an MP for 
the Halk partisi (Republican People’s Party) from 
Zonguldak. In 1960 he returned to journalism. In 
1965 he joined the Adalet partisi (Justice Party) as an 
MP from Istanbul. From 1969 until his death on 22 
August 1972, he worked as a journalist. 
Throughout his life, he wrote for many newspapers 
and magazines, including Taswir-t efkar, Cumhuriyet, 
Ulus, Zafer and Son Havadis. As a poet, his first poems 
are in ‘arud/aruz, but later he became one of the 
famous promoters of syllabic metre of the National 
literary movement between 1908-12. In fact, he is 
known as one of the group of young poets called the 
“Five poets of the syllabic metre’? (Faruk Nafiz 
Camlhibel, Enis Behig Koryirek, Halit Fahri Ozansoy 
and Yusuf Ziya Ortag being the others). His popular 
poems have been set to music. 
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ORKHON, a river of the northern part of what is 
now the Mongolian People’s Republic; it joins the 
Selenga to flow northwards eventually into Lake 


Baikal. 
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For Turcologists, the banks of this river are of 
supreme importance as the locus for the Old Turkish 
inscriptions, carved in the middle decades of the 8th 
century in a so-called ‘‘runic’’ script, in fact derived 
ultimately from the Aramaic one {see TURKS. 
Languages]. These inscriptions are the royal annals of 
the K6ktiirk empire, centred on this region till its fall 
in 744 and supersession by a Uyghur [9.v.] grouping 
based on Kara Balghasun on the Orkhon; these 
Uyghurs were in turn dispossessed by the Kirghiz 
{q.v.] in 840 and forced to migrate southwards to Kan- 
su and Turfan [g.vv.]. No Islamic geographers men- 
tion the Orkhon, but we know something of Kara 
Balghasun (whose ruins are still visible) from the visit 
to it by a Muslim traveller Tamim b. Bahr al- 
Muttawwi‘, which probably took place, in Minorsky’s 
view, in 821 A.D.; this is the only first-hand Muslim 
account of the Uyghur kingdom in Mongolia. 

Bibliography: See V. Minorsky, Tamim thn 
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OROMO, a people of eastern Africa, partly 
Islamised, present in Ethiopia but also, although in 
small numbers only, in Kenya, Somalia and even in 
the Sudan. Among its constituent groups are the Arssi 
(Arusi), Boran, Guji, Karayu, Leqa, Macha, Raya 
(Azebo), Tulama, Wello, etc. The Amharas, amongst 
whom they have become installed, have for a long 
time given them the name of ‘‘Galla’’, whose etymo- 
logy is uncertain. 

Numerically, the Oromo form one of the leading 
ethnic groups of Africa. In Ethiopia they represent 
40% of the total population, i.e. between some ten 
and fourteen millions. Linguistically, they are the ma- 
jority, ahead of the Amhara speakers. Their language 
is called by themselves afaan oromo and by the Amharas 
oromenia or gallenta, and belongs to the Cushitic group 
{see KUsH] at the side of Afar, Agaw, Bedja, Saho and 
Somali. The writing of Oromo in Latin characters 
seems now to be becoming generalised, even though 
the Ethiopian or Arabic alphabets have sometimes 
been used for it also. 

Religious differences (they include Christians 
faithful to the national church, Catholics and 
Lutherans, also Muslims, and also followers of their 
traditional religions), as well as the cultural diversity 
of their groups and the denial of their existence as a 
people before 1975, have not prevented the gradual 
formation of a common identity among the Oromo. 
This is based on a substantial degree of linguistic in- 
tercommunication and on common values (such as the 
gada system). For some people it shows itself in a na- 
tionalism which the setting-up of a new, decentralised 
Ethiopian administrative system (1992), which 
endeavours to regroup the Oromo lands into an entity 
called ‘‘Oromia’’, would probably not satisfy 
completely. 

The cradle of the Oromo, originally nomads, is 
believed to have been the region which stretches from 
Lake Abaya to the upper course of the Webi Shebele. 
The most important warrior raids and migrations 
which pushed them northwards began in the middle of 
the 16th century. They were favoured, if not provok- 
ed, by the disorder brought about by the wars which 
had set the Christian empire against the Muslims in 
the first half of that century, and especially against the 
sultanate of Harar [g.v.]. These migrations brought 
them to the Blue Nile, to Tigré and, in the northeast, 
to Harar, in the midst of peoples whose customs and 
beliefs, and even language, they often adopted. In this 
way, some of them early became Muslim. 

From the 18th century onwards, Muslim political 


entities took shape, often engaged in trading. In the 
north, the Tajju and Wello were capable of having an 
influence on the political evolution of the Christian 
states until 1853. In the south, petty kingdoms (En- 
narya, Jimma, Gera, Gomma and Guma), 
originating from the middle of the 18th century, 
became Muslim under the influence of merchants, 
mainly Harari ones. Divided by internal rivalries, 
they were integrated into the empire by Menelik be- 
tween 1881 and 1897, together with the Arssi region 
which had become Muslim in the second half of the 
century and the sultanate of Harar itself. 

Oromo Islam is far from ‘‘orthodox’’, and its 
devotees are sometimes Muslim only in name. The 
famous pilgrimage to the kubba of Shaykh Nur Husen 
takes place in the Arssi territory, and the rites practis- 
ed there strongly resemble those of the traditional 
pilgrimages at Abba Mudda. The influential farikas 
have come from the Sudan (Tidjaniyya, Sam- 
méaniyya) or from Arabia (Ahmadiyya, K4diriyya). 
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ORONTE(s) [see at-‘ast]. 

ORTA (t.), literally ‘‘centre’’, in Ottoman 
Turkish military terminology, the equivalent of a 
company of fighting men in the three divisions 
(the Segmen, the Djema‘at and the Béltik) of which the 
Janissary corps was eventually composed [see opJAK 
and YENI CERILER). 

The number of ortas within the corps varied through 
the ages, but eventually approached 200; d’Ohsson 
reckoned the total at 229. The strength of each orta 
likewise varied; in the time of Mehemmed II Fatih 
[q.v.], they are said to have been composed of 50 men, 
but in the low hundreds at subsequent periods. The 
commander of an orta was called the Corbagji (literally, 
“‘soup purveyor’’ [q.v.]), and amongst the officers 
below him were, inter altos, the Ashdji (‘‘cook’’) and 
the Bash Kara Kullukdju (‘‘head scullion’’), reflecting 
the origin of much Janissary nomenclature in culinary 
terms. The several officers in an orfa seem to have 
reflected a variety of military functions rather than a 
hierarchy of ranks, as in modern armies. Also, each 
orta had its own clerk, oda yazidj?, who kept the rolls of 
the soldiers on the company’s strength. 

Bibliography: t.H. Uzuncarsih, Osmant: devleti 
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ORTA OYUNU (t.), ‘‘entertainment staged in the 
middle place’, a form of popular Turkish enter- 
tainment so-called because it takes place in the open 
air, palanka, around which the spectators form a circle. 
One side is reserved for the men, the other for the 
women. Behind the spectators is found the place 
where the actors get ready to enter the stage by means 
of a passage which is left free. The décor consists sole- 
ly of a chair—or a table—called dukkan ‘‘shop, booth’’ 
and a folding screen, yerid diinyad ‘‘new world’’. An or- 
chestra made up of a zurna, oboe, a ¢ifte nakkare ‘‘dou- 
ble drum”’ and a dawul ‘‘big drum’’ plays a tune for 
dancing, and thc dancers (kééek) enter the stage, fol- 


lowed by the djurdjunagjis ‘‘comic dancers’’. After this 
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preliminary demonstration, the actors proper appear. 
The two main characters, Kawuklu and Pishekar, 
have, respectively, the same characteristics of those of 
Karag6z and Hacivad in the shadow theatre [see 
KARAGOZ], likewise the character of Zenne ‘‘lady”’ 
(here a male actor in woman’s dress) and the various 
other types representing the minority groups of the 
Ottoman empire: Jew, Armenian, Frank (here the 
Frenchman, or European, resident in Turkey) and 
the Anatolian peasant, here called Turk. The role of 
Bebe Ruhi of the shadow plays is here played by an 
actor genuinely a dwarf and hump-backed. 

There are a large number of themes in common 
with the shadow theatre, and several of these are 
drawn from the repertoire of popular romances like 
those of Ferhad and Shirin, Leyla and Medjnin, etc. 
As in the Karagéz plays, these are stripped of their 
serious nature, enriched by comic elements and pro- 
vided with a happy ending. What distinguishes the 
Orta Oyunu from Karag6z is, so it would appear, its 
mode of presentation: the coming together of living 
persons who are entirely free to draw comic effects 
from the mimes. A burlesque dialogue between 
Kawuklu and Pishekar is called cene yarishi ‘‘chin com- 
petition’’, a term signifying in Turkish ‘‘contest in 
gossiping, talking at length’’; the two actors, drawing 
upon the term’s ambiguity, reinforce their repartee 
with a miming contest which consists of twisting and 
deforming the chin to produce the most comic effects 
of the face. 

Certain types of taklid ‘‘comic imitation’’ of the 
Turkish tradition attested from the 12th century on- 
wards have some common features with the Orta 
Oyunu, but only the imitative element can be traced 
back to there. The same applies to the spectacle 
known as ol oyunu ‘‘entertainment with troupes’’ 
about which Ewliya Celebi speaks. One could also 
compare the Orta Oyunu with the improvised street 
displays of rural areas. Nevertheless, with the full ar- 
ray of its characteristics, the Orta Oyunu is only at- 
tested in written sources after the beginning of the 
18th century. 

Some Orta Oyunu texts, transcribed rather late, 
have been published in the works of Martinovitch 
(one text in translation) and of Cevdet Kudret (nine 
texts). In the work of Selim Nuzhet Gercek appears a 
list of 46 titles. 
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‘3 _ (P.N. Boratav) 

ORTAC, YUSUF DIYA (Yusuf Ziya Ortac), 
Turkish poet and journalist, born on 23 April 
1895 in Istanbul, the son of engineer Sileyman Sami 
and Hurriyye, died in 1968. He finished Wefa I‘dadisi 
in 1915. By then he had already showed an interest in 
writing poetry and had won a prize for one of his 
poems, which was published in Tiirk yurdu. He taught 
literature first in [zmit, then at Galatasaray lycée. His 
poetry followed the tradition of the nationalist poets of 
the time. His first book of poems, Akindan akina was 


published in 1916, followed by Dyenk ufuklar’ in 1917, 
a work which aimed to give moral support to the army 
and the nation during the war. In 1918 he began to 
write satirical poems. He launched a journal called 
Shar and wrote in the journal Diken using the 
pseudonym of Cimdik. In 1919 he published his 
satirical poems in Shen kitab, comprising twenty poems 
which criticise the social and administrative life of 
Istanbul. In 1922, he published Ak baba, a satirical 
magazine, with Orkhan Seyfi [g.v.], which became 
the forerunner of the journals of satire during the first 
years of the Republic. Yusuf Ziy4 wrote for the 
newspapers [kdam and Cumhuriyet between the years 
1927 and 1933. In 1935, he published Ayda bir with 
Orhan Seyfi Orhon as well as Her ay, a journal 
devoted to arts, economy and politics, and also the 
journal (inaralt:. He left journalism to work as a 
literature teacher and later became an MP between 
the years 1946-54. In 1962 he published his last book 
Bir rizgdr esti and until 1967 he worked for the 
magazine Akbaba. He died on 11 March 1968. 
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ORUDJ [see urupy]. 

OSMAN DAN FODIO [see ‘urHMAN IBN FUDi]. 

OSMAN DIGNA [see SUTHMAN ABU BAKR DIGNA]. 

OSMAN NURI [see ERcIn, OSMAN NURI]. 

OSRUSHANA [see usRusHANA]}. 

OSSETIANS, an Iranic-speaking people who 
live in the central part of the North Caucasus, 
primarily in the North Ossetian ASSR = and 
neighbouring areas on the southern slopes of these 
mountains in Georgia. According to the 1989 census, 
of the approximately 598,000 Ossetians in the former 
Soviet Union, 335,000 live in North Ossetia and 
164,000 in Georgia. Sixty-five thousand of the Osse- 
tians living in Georgia live in what was the South 
Ossetian AO. 

The Ossetians are divided into two major religious 
groups, the Orthodox Christian Ossetians (Jron and 
Tuallag) and those professing Sunni Islam, the Digor 
Ossetians. The Iron, or Eastern Ossetians, live 
primarily in eastern North Ossetia, and the Tuallag in 
Georgia. The Digors live primarily in the mountains 
and valleys of the northwestern part of Northern 
Ossetia, in a small portion of eastern Kabarda, and in 
the major Ossetian urban centre of Vladikavkaz. 

The Muslim Ossetians are a relatively small 
minority, constituting between 20 to 30% of the Osse- 
tian population. The ancestors of the Digors accepted 
Islam under the influence of the neighbouring Kabar- 
dinians between the 16th to 19th centuries. Although 
both Christianity and Sunni Islam are represented in 
Ossetia, both of these faiths form only a thin veneer 
over a strong residual influence of the ancient 
polytheist and animist beliefs of the north Caucasian 
tribes. Pagan rituals, deities and folkways of Cauca- 
sian culture have survived throughout Ossetia, mix- 
ing with traditional Christian and Islamic beliefs and 
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practices. For example, polygamy was practiced well 
into the Soviet period among both Christian and 
Muslim Ossetians, and both groups appear to have 
been relatively casual in practicing their respective 
faiths. This syncretic blend has resulted in a curiously 
unique and distinct Ossetian culture. In addition to 
adopting many beliefs of the local Caucasic peoples 
among whom they lived, including the Balkars, In- 
gush, Kabardinians, and Georgians, the Digors and 
other Ossetians also maintain fragments of the ancient 
cultural practices of their nomadic ancestors, the 
Alans. 

The Ossetians are considered to be descendants of 
the ancient Scythian and Sarmatian tribes who in- 
habited the steppe region north of the Black Sea. In 
the fourth century A.D., the Alans, descendants of 
these tribes, were forced southward from their steppe 
homelands by more powerful nomadic tribes, in- 
cluding the Huns and the Mongols. Although they 
generally maintained their nomadic way of life, the 
Alans formed a Joosely structured state called Alania 
in the foothills and mountain valleys between the up- 
per Kuban River and the Darial Gorge of the 
Caucasus. Strong ties were established between 
Alania and the Byzantine Empire, and, in the 10th 
century, Christianity became the offical religion of 
Alania [see further, ALAN]. 

Following the Mongol invasions of the 13th cen- 
tury, the Alans scattered. One group migrated to 
what is now Hungary and parts of western Europe; 
another followed the Huns to China. The Alans who 
remained in the Caucasus region moved deeper into 
the mountain valleys and on to the southern slopes of 
the mountain range, abandoning their nomadic way 
of life for the more sedentary Caucasian life style of 
stock raising and agriculture. After intermarrying and 
culturally mixing with the local Caucasian peoples, 
the Alans re-emerged three centuries later as a distinct 
ethnic group now known as the Ossetians. 

The Ossetic language is the only survivor of the 
northeastern branch of Iranian languages, also known 
as Scythian. Ossetic is divided into two main dialects: 
“‘eastern’”’ or Iron and ‘‘western’’ or Digor. Among 
the Digor Ossetians, a form of Ossetic developed in- 
corporating linguistic elements from Kabardinian 
(Circassian), a Caucasic language. Many archaic 
linguistic terms and structures that no longer exist in 
Iron or Tuallag Ossetic were preserved in Digor. Iron 
and Tuallag are more heavily influenced by the Rus- 
sian and Georgian languages, respectively. In the late 
19th century a distinct Digor literary language was 
created, which used Arabic characters. At the same 
time, the Iron dialect was written in the Cyrillic 
alphabet and Tuallag in the Georgian alphabet. In 
1923, all dialects of Ossetic were changed to the Latin 
alphabet, and in 1939, the Digor literary language 
was abolished and replaced by standard literary Iron, 
which again used the Cyrillic alphabet. 

In 1944 the Digor were deported to Central Asia 
along with other Muslim peoples of the North 
Caucasus. In the late 1950s, the survivors of the 
deportations were permitted to return to homelands in 
the North Caucasus, and the Digor were resettled 
more or less in their traditional territories in the Digor 
Valley and the foothills of western North Ossetia, 
along the border of Kabarda. Today, the Digors live 
primarily by animal husbandry, settled agriculture, 
and many work in the nickel mining industry of North 
Ossetia. There are no major cities in the Digor region 
of North Ossetia and the Digor remain less urbanised 
than their Christian Iron neighbours and kinsmen. 
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OSTADSIS [see usrapusis]. 

‘OTHMAN, AL-I ‘OTHMAN [see SorHMANLI]. 

‘OTHMAN I, eponymous founder of the Ot- 
toman dynasty. It is impossible to establish the 
dates of his birth or of his accession to sovereignty. He 
was active during the first quarter of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, and Ottoman tradition asserts that he died short- 
ly after his son Orkhan’s [g.v.] conquest of Bursa (on 
6 April 1326. For this date, see P. Schreiner, Die 
Byzantinischen Kleinchrontken, ii, Vienna 1977, 231). 
However, this story which makes a son assume leader- 
ship already during his father’s lifetime, may have 
originated in the early 9th/15th century simply as an 
ideal model of succession to contrast with the contem- 
porary practice of succession by fratricide. A wakfiyya 
of ‘Othm4n’s son Orkhan, dated Rabi‘ I 724/March 
1324 (i.H. Uzuncargil, Gazi Orhan Bey vakfiyest, in 
Belleten, v/19 (1941], 277-88) already bears Orkhan’s 
tughra {q.v.], suggesting—but by no means proving— 
that he had succeeded to full sovereignty by this date. 
In which case, ‘Othman’s death should perhaps be 
placed before March 1324. (For an argument in 
favour of 724/1324 as the date of Orkhan’s succession, 
see 1.H. Uzungarsih, Gazi Orhan Begin hitkiimdar oldugu 
tarth, in Belleten, ix/33 [1945], 207-11.) 

‘Othman’s origins are unknown. However, 
Turkish sources beginning with the Iskender-narte (ca. 
1400) of Ahmedi [¢. v.] (ed. ismail Unver, Ankara 
1983, 65b) are unanimous in naming his father as Er- 

ghrul [9.v.], and a silver coin stamped on the 
obverse and reverse ‘‘Struck (by) ‘Othman son of Er- 
toghrul’’ supports this claim (I. Artuk, Osmani 
beyliginin kurucusu Osman Gaziye ait sikke, in Ist Interna- 
tional Congress on the Social and Economic History of 
Turkey. Papers, Ankara [1983], 27-33). The names of 
‘Othman’s children, apart from Orkhan, are also 
known, as they appear as witnesses to Orkhan’s 
wakftyya of 724/1324. They are Coban, Hamid, 
Melik, Pazarlu and Fatma Khatin. The Malkhatun 
daughter of ‘Omer Beg, whose name also appears as 
a witness to the same document, may have been 
‘Othman’s wife. Ottoman tradition from ‘Ashik- 
pasha-zade [q.v.] onwards name his wife as Malkhun, 
daughter of the legendary dervish Edebali. Neshri 
{g.v.], however, while taking over ‘Ashik-pasha- 
zade’s tale of ‘Othman’s marriage, adds a separate 
anecdote about ‘Othm4n’s love-affair with a lady 
called Malkhatun (ed. F. Taeschner, Gihanniima. Die 
altosmanische Chronik des Mevlana Mehemmed Neschri, i. 
Text of Codex Menzel, Leipzig 1951, 24. The copyist 
of the Manisa ms. renders this name as Malkhun 
Khatin. See Taeschner, Gihanniima, ii. Text of Codex 
Manisa 1373, Leipzig 1955, 29). These tales may con- 
ceivably represent folk-memories of a real Malkhatun, 
a wife of the historical ‘Othman. 

The Anonymous chronicles (ed. F. Giese, Die 
Altosmanischen soon Chroniken, Breslau 1922, 7) 
and Orué (Orué b. ‘Adil, ed. F. Babinger, Tevarikh-i 
Al-i ‘Othman, Hanover 1925, 12, 15-16) attribute only 
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two sons to ‘Othman: Orkhan and ‘Ali Pasha. 


‘Ashik-pasha-zade (ed. ‘Ali, Tevarikh-i Al-i “Othman, — 


Istanbul 1332/1913-14, 39-40) adopts this scheme, but 
re-names ‘Ali Pasha as ‘Ala? al-Din Pasha [g.v. , ‘Ala? 
al-Din Bey]. Most later historians follow CAshtk- 
pasha-zade. However, the figure of ‘Ali Pasha/‘Ala? 
al-Din Pasha is wholly fictitious, despite inclusion in 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam. (For the origin and develop- 
ment of this legend, see C. Imber, Canon and apocrypha 
in early Ottoman history, in C. Finkel and C.J. Heywood 
(eds.), Festschrift for V.L. Ménage, Istanbul.) 

The survival of a coin stamped with ‘Othman’s 
name confirms the Ottoman tradition that he declared 
himself an independent ruler, since the issue of 
coinage served as a declaration of sovereignty. There 
are no other Ottoman texts or artefacts from his reign. 
The only contemporary source to mention ‘Othman is 
the Byzantine chronicle of George Pachymeres (1242- 
ca. 1310) (ed. I. Bekker, De Michaele et Andronico 
Palaeologo, Bonn 1835, ii). 

Pachymeres’ references to ‘Othman are confused. 
His chronicle records a victory which ‘Othman won 
over the Byzantine hetaireiarches Mouzalon at Bapheus, 
identified as the district around Nikomedia/Izmit 
(Pachymeres, op. cit., 333). The battle, Pachymeres 
claims, ‘‘was the beginning of great trouble for the 
whole region.’” In a second attempt to defeat 
‘Othman, the Byzantine Emperor Andronicus II sent 
another force against him under the stratopedarch 
Siouros. ‘Othm4n defeated this army in a night attack 
near a fortress called Katoikia, which he had also oc- 
cupied (Pachymeres, op. ctt., 414). Pachymeres 
follows his account of this victory with a statement 
that ‘Othman next occupied Belokome/Biledjik [¢. v.], 
thereby ‘‘gaining great wealth and living in prosperi- 
ty, and using the fortresses as places of safekeeping for 
treasures’’ (Pachymeres, op. cit., 414-15). The exact 
sequence of events is, however, unclear. In a slightly 
earlier passage, Pachymeres already refers to the loss 
of Belokome, together with Angelokome (inegél?), 
Melangeia (inénii?), Anagourdia and Platanea 
(unidentified), without, however, attributing these 
conquests to ‘Othman (Pachymeres, of. cit., 413). It 
would perhaps be reasonable to assume that it was 
“Othm4n who captured all these places, at about the 
time of his victory at Katoikia. Pachymeres reports 
that he also laid siege to Prousa/Bursa {q.v.] and to 
Pegai on the coast, where the besieged population suf- 
fered famine and plague (Pachymeres, op. cit., 414), 
and finally that he made a determined but unsuc- 
cessful assault on Nikaia/Iznik [q.v.] (Pachymeres, op. 
cit,, 637). His final reference to ‘Othman reads: ‘‘So 
in this way ‘Othman was greatly inspired to ambitious 
plans. There was nothing in the regions around 
Nikaia, Pythia and everywhere right down to the 
coast which he did not control’ (Pachymeres, op. cit., 
642). The disjointed sequence of events that 
Pachymeres describes must have occurred before 707- 
8/1308, the closing date of his chronicle. One can infer 
from this source that by this date the occupation of 
Belokome/Biledjik and other fortresses had given 
‘Othman a secure base in the Sakarya valley and that 
he controlled the countryside westwards as far as the 
Sea of Marmara. 

The earliest Ottoman lists of SOthman’s conquests 
also indicate that his secure base was the Sakarya 
valley. The Iskender-name of Ahmedi (loc. cit.) credits 
him with the capture of Biledjik, Inegol and 
K6prihisar, at least the first two of which correspond 
with Pachymeres’ narrative. A Chronological list of 
824/1421 lists Biledjik, Yarhisar, Inegél and 
Yefiishehir (C.N. Atsiz, Osmani: tarthine ait takvimler, 


Istanbul 1961, 25), and the subsequent chronicles by 
Shikrullah (ca, 1460) (ed. Th. Seif, Der Abschnitt uber 
die Osmanen in Siikrullah’s persischer Universalgeschichte, in 
MOG, ii [1923-6], 81) and Enweri (ca. 1465) (ed. 
M.H. Yinang, Diistir-name-yi Enweri, Istanbul 1928, 
82-3) offer permutations of these earlier lists. The 
Anonymous chronicles (ed. Giese, 6), Oru (ed. Bab- 
inger, 12) and ‘Ashik-pasha-zade (ed. ‘Ali, 18), all 
deriving their information from a common source of 
ca. 825/1422, also refer to SOthman’s conquest of a 
fortress called Kara[djaJhisar (‘‘Black Fortress’). 
This toponym may correspond to the Melangeia of 
Pachymeres, since alternative forms of this name are 
Melagina/Melaina, which resemble the Greek word 
melaina (f. sing. ‘‘black’’) and suggest that the Turkish 
name is a calque of the Greek. The correspondence of 
these places with the general locations of ‘Othman’s 
conquests to be inferred from Pachymeres suggests 
that in these few particulars the Ottoman tradition is 
historically accurate. 

In general, however, Turkish traditions about 
“Othman are clearly unhistorical and should be un- 
derstood as belonging to the literary genres of folk- 
epic (dastan [g.v.]) and manakib [q.v.]. These traditions 
appear in their most primitive and disjointed form in 
the Anonymous chronicles and Orué, which derive the 
core of their material from the ‘‘common source’’ of 
ca. 825/1422. The History of ‘Ashik-pasha-zade 
presents a fuller and more coherent narrative, adding 
a great deal to the stories which it shares with these 
two chronicles. For this reason, it is ‘Ashik-pasha- 
zade whose narrative has come to form the basis of the 
modern historiography of ‘Othman’s reign. How- 
ever, ‘Ashik-pasha-zade’s additional material is 
similar in type to what he took from the ‘‘common 
source’. For example, he also derives the names of 
‘OthmAn’s followers and companions from toponyms, 
and creates battle stories both from folk-etymologies 
of place-names and from the sites of shrines. An ex- 
ample of this last type is ‘Othman’s supposed victory 
over the Byzantines at Koyunhisar, which modern 
historians have over-optimistically identified with the 
Bapheus in Pachymeres. The original story comes 
from the ‘‘common source’’, and locates the battle at 
the site of a shrine, which popular tradition came to 
associate with the tomb of a fictitious relative of 
‘Othman who supposedly fell in a battle at that spot 
(Orué b. ‘Adil, op. cit., 13). ‘Ashik-pasha-zade (ed. 
‘Ali, 21) adopts the same tale, but removes the battle- 
site to nearby Dinboz. This clearly reflects the influ- 
ence of a tale preserved in the Ottoman history of 
Theodore Spandugino (for the recension of 1513, see 
La cronaca italiana di Teodoro Spandugino, in C. Villain- 
Gandossi, La Méditerranée aux XII-XVIe siécles, London 
1983, 158-60; for the recension of 1538, see C. Sathas, 
Documents inédits relatifs a U’histoire de la Gréce au moyen- 
dge, ix, Paris 1890, 138-9) of an Ottoman victory over 
the infidels at Dinboz. The starting point of Span- 
dugino’s story is the name Dinboz itself, which he 
understands as deriving from Turkish din boz- (‘‘to 
destroy religion’”’) and as being so named in com- 
memoration of an Ottoman victory over the Greeks. 
‘Ashik-pasha-zade has simply conflated the two 
stories to create a new account of a battle, and this 
procedure is typical of his entire narrative. 

In the 20th century, a number of historians have 
adapted Ottoman traditions relating to ‘Othman and 
his forbears in order to construct new theories of the 
origins of the Ottoman Empire. M. Fuad Képrili 
(Les origines de l’Empire Ottoman, Istanbul 1935) ac- 
cepted that the Ottoman tradition making ‘Othm4n a 
leader of the Kayi [g.0.] tribe is, at least in essence, 
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true. R.P. Lindner (Nomads and Ottomans in mediaeval 
Anatolia, Bloomington 1983) also postulated a tribal 
origin for ‘Othman and his followers, but greatly 
modified the traditional stories to accord with modern 
anthropological theory. P. Wittek (The rise of the Ot- 
toman Empire, London 1938) rejected the traditions of 
‘Othman as leader of a tribe, in favour of the view 
that he was leader of a ghazi corporation and that these 
ghazi origins pre-determined the future trajectory of 
the Ottoman Empire. (On the intellectual roots of 
Wittek’s famous theory, see C.J. Heywood, Wittek and 
the Austrian tradition, in JRAS {1988}, 7-25; idem, 
‘*Boundless dreams of the Levant’’: Paul Wittek, the George- 
Kreis, and the writing of Ottoman history, in ibid. [1989], 
30-50. See also R.C. Jennings, Some thoughts on the 
gazi-thesis, in WZKM, Ixxvi [1986], 151-61.) Another 
thesis harmonises the ‘‘nomad’’ and ‘‘ghazi’’ theories 
(Halil inalcik, The question of the emergence of the Ottoman 
state, in International Journal of Turkish Studies, ii/2 
[1981-2], 71-80). Another view is that the Ottoman 
traditions concerning ‘Othm4n’s origins and forbears 
are myths, most of which developed during the course 
of the 9th/15th century and had the function of 
legitimising Ottoman dynastic rule (C. Imber, The Ot- 
toman dynastic myth, in Turcica, xix [1987], 7-27; on the 
legitimising functions of the Ottoman genealogy, see 
Wittek, op. ctt., 1-15; Barbara Flemming, Political 
genealogies in the sixteenth century, in Osmant Arastirmalant, 
vii-viii [1988], 123-37). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
= (C. ImBEr) 

‘OTHMAN II, sixteenth sultan of the Ot- 
toman empire (regn. 1027-31/1618-22), was born 
on 19 Djumada II 1012/15 November 1603; cf. 
Sidjill-t Sothmani, i, 56), the son of Sultan Ahmed I. 
After the death of his father in November 1617, the 
brother of the latter had been proclaimed sultan as 
Mustafa I {q.v.] but ‘Othman, taking advantage of the 
weak character of his uncle and supported by the Muf- 
tt Es‘ad Efendi and the Kizlar Aghast Mustafa, seized 
the throne on 26 February 1618 by a coup d’état. 

The youth of the new sultan at first assured the pro- 
moters of the coup d’état of considerable influence. 
To them was due the replacement of Khalil Pasha 
(q.v.] as grand vizier by Okiiz Mehmed Pagha [q.v.] 
in January 1619. Khalil had just concluded a treaty of 
peace with Shah ‘Abbas I of Persia, after a campaign 
which had been indecisive. The relations with the 
other powers, Austria and Venice, with which the 
capitulations were renewed, were also peaceful. But in 
January 1620, after Mehmed Pasha had been replac- 
ed by the very influential favourite Giizeldje ‘AIT 
Pasha [g.v.], who removed from the court all possible 
rivals, the chances of war increased. This time it was 
a war with Poland, which broke out through the in- 
trigues of the voivode of Moldavia. In the battle of 
Jassy on 20 September 1620, the Polish army was an- 
nihilated by the ser-‘asker Iskender Pasha. The grand 
vizier, who held office mainly by satisfying the avarice 
of the young sultan, never lost an occasion to irritate 
and provoke the enmity of Austria and Venice. He 
died on 9 March 1621 and under his successor Hii- 
seyn Pasha of Okhri, ‘Othman II took part in person 
in the campaign of 1621 against Poland. This cam- 
paign ended in a check for the Turks and the Tartars, 
who, with great losses, had in vain tried to storm the 
fortified Polish camp on the Dniester near Choczim. 
A preliminary peace was signed under the same con- 
ditions as before under Siileym4n I, and the sultan ap- 
pointed a new grand vizier, Dilawer-zade Hiseyn 
Pasha. 

Since the time when ‘Othman, still considerably 


under the influence of the Kizlar Aghasi Sileyman 
and his Khodja, Molla ‘Omer, had begun to act in- 
dependently, he had not been able to gain the sym- 
pathy of the army on account of his brutal treatment 
of the Janissaries, nor of the people chiefly as a result 
of his avarice, nor of the ‘ulemd>. The latter were 
particularly horrified at the sultan’s wish to take four 
legitimate wives from the free classes of his entourage; 
he actually married the daughter of the Mufti Es‘ad. 
His unpopularity increased still further when he wish- 
ed to put himself at the head of an army to fight Fakhr 
al-Din Ma‘n [q.v.], the Druze Amir, and to go on and 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Preparations had 
already been made for this expedition when on 18 
May 1622, a mutiny broke out among the Janissaries 
and Sipahis, who plundered the house of Molla 
‘Omer. Next day, the rebels secured the cooperation 
of the chief ‘ulema? and demanded the heads of the 
Kizlar Aghasi, the Khodja, the grand vizier and three 
other high officials. ‘Othman at first refused, but after 
the rebels had forced the third wall of the palace he 
had to sacrifice the grand vizier and the Kizlar 
Aghasi. But in the meantime, his uncle Mustafa had 
been brought out from his seclusion in the harem to 
be proclaimed sultan. ‘Othman tried during the night 
to secure his throne through the influence of the Agha 
of the Janissaries, but the latter was killed on the 
following morning and he became the prisoner of the 
Janissaries, who took him to their barracks. The 
rebels had no intentions against his life, but mean- 
while the direction of affairs had passed to Dawid 
Pasha, the favourite and son-in-law of Mah-Peyker, 
the mother of Sultan Mustafa. Dawiid Pasha, being 
appointed grand vizier, had ‘Othman taken to the 
castle of Yedi Kule, where he was put to death in the 
evening of 20 May 1622. He was buried in the éirbe 
of his father Ahmed I. ‘Othman is praised for his skill 
as a horseman and for his intelligence. He was also a 
poet with the makhlas of Farisi. He was the first of 
three sultans to lose his life in a rising, the others 
being Ibrahim and Selim III. 

Bibliography: The Turkish sources are the 
works of Na‘ima, Petewi, Hasan Bey-zade, the 
Rawdat al-abrar of Kara Celebi-zade, and the 
Fedhleke of Hadjdjt Khalifa. The Wak‘a-yi Sultan 
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deposition of ‘Othman (tr. by A. Galland; cf. 
GOW, 157), while his whole reign is described in a 
Shah-ndme by Nadiri (GOW, 169). Among contem- 
porary western accounts, see the Relazione quoted by 
von Hammer, in the note on p. 806 of GOR?, ii, and 
that of Sir Thomas Roe. See also the general 
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370 ff.; A.D. Alderson, The structure of the Ottoman 
dynasty, Oxford 1956, index; S.J. Shaw, History of the 
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1976, 246; R. Mantran (ed.), Histotre de l’empire ot- 
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Altindag). (J.H. Kramers) 
‘OTHMAN III, twenty-fifth sultan of the Or- 

toman empire (regn. 1168-71/1754-7) and son of 
Mustafa II, succeeded his brother Mahmid I on 14 
December 1754. He was born on 2 January 1699 
(Sigjill-t Sothmani, i, 56) and had therefore reached an 
advanced age when he was called to the throne. No 
events of political importance took place in his reign. 
The period of peace which had begun with the peace 
of Belgrade in 1739 continued; at home only a series 
of seditious outbreaks in the frontier provinces in- 
dicated the weakness of the empire. In the absence of 
any outstanding personality, the sultan was able to 
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rule as he pleased, but his activities were practically 
confined to changing his grand vizier frequently (six 
times). His favourite, Silihdar ‘Ali Pasha, grand 
vizier from 24 August to 22 October 1755, had his 
career terminated by execution. The appointment on 
13 December 1756 of Raghib Pasha (¢.v.] was an im- 
portant one, as for five years this great statesman 
showed himself an excellent administrator of the em- 
pire under the following sultan Mustafa III. ‘Othman 
III’s other activities were the suppression of cafés, of 
the liberty of women to show themselves in public and 
the regulation of the dress of his non-Muslim subjects. 
His name is associated with the great mosque of Nur-i 
‘Othm4ni (Nuruosmaniye), which had been begun by 
Mahmud I and was solemnly opened in December 
1755. The reign of this sultan is remembered for the 
great fires in the capital in 1755 and 1756. He died on 
30 October 1757 and was buried, like Mahmid I, in 
the tomb of the Yefii Djami‘. 

Bibliography: The Ta°rikh of Wasif is the prin- 
cipal source. The reign is described in the great 
histories of von Hammer, Zinkeisen and Jorga. See 
also A. Danon, Contributions a l’histoire des sultans 
Osman II et Mougtafa I, in JA, 11th ser., xiv (1919), 
69-139, 243-310; I.H. Uzungargih, Osmani: tarthi, 
iti/1, 132 ff., iti/2, 385 ff.; A.D. Alderson, The struc- 
ture of the Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 1956, index; S.J. 
Shaw, History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, 
i, Cambridge 1976, 191-3; R. Mantran (ed.), 
Histoire de l’empire Ottoman, Paris 1989, index; IA, 
art. Osman II (Sinasi Alundag). 

7 “ -H. KRaMERS) 

‘OTHMAN HAMDI (b. Istanbul, 1842; d. 
Kurucesme, 1910; buried in Eskihisar), Ottoman 
painter and archaeologist. 

He was the eldest son of Ibrahim Edhem Pasha 
{g.v.], grand vizier under ‘Abd al-Hamid II, and 
brother of Isma‘il Ghalib (g.v.] and Khalil Edhem 
(Eldem [q.v.}). Sent to Paris ca. 1857 in order to study 
law, ‘Othman Hamdi gravitated toward the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, where he studied painting under the 
leading proponents of Academic painting, in par- 
ticular G. Boulanger and J.-L. Géréme; he also at- 
tended courses in archaeology. From his teachers he 
absorbed a knowledge of classical antiquity, a precise 
descriptive technique and a taste for ‘‘Oriental’’ 
themes. In 1867 he functioned as representative for 
the Ottoman section of the Exposition Universelle in 
Paris visited by Sultan ‘Abd al-SAziz. On his return 
to the Ottoman Empire in 1869, ‘Othman Hamdr 
spent two years in Baghdad in the service of Midhat 
Pasha, then governor of ‘Irak. For the 1873 Interna- 
tional Exposition in Vienna he served as Head of the 
Turkish section and compiled a book, Les costumes 
populaires de la Turquie. During the 1870s, he served in 
various administrative posts, pursued his artistic in- 
terests and became associated with the newly estab- 
lished Muize-yi Himayin (Imperial Museum; con- 
tinues as Arkeoloji Muzeleri). In 1881 he was 
appointed director of this museum and _ shortly 
thereafter participated in founding the Sanayi‘-i 
Nefise Mektebi (School of Fine Arts, continues as 
Giizel Sanatlar Akademisi). During his years as 
museum director (1881-1910), ‘Othman Hamdi was 
also responsible for overseeing archaeological ac- 
tivities in Ottoman territory and was instrumental in 
drafting the 1884 Athar-i ‘Attka Nizam-ndmesi, a law 
which declared all antiquities to be the property of the 
State, forbidding to archaeologists a share of their 
finds and making clandestine excavation and anti- 
quities smuggling criminal offences; the basic provi- 
sions of this law remain in force today. His father’s 


position as Minister of the Interior (1883-5) facilitated 
the speedy enforcement of this law, which was soon to 
give the Muze-yi Himaytn an outstanding collection 
of antiquities as well as an archive of tablets excavated 
in ‘Irak and Anatolia. ‘Othman Hamdi’s zeal for 
preserving the relics of the past led him to undertake 
excavations where finds of antiquities were reported. 
Most notable was his 1887 excavation of a necropolis 
in Sidon which yielded a sarcophagus portraying bat- 
tles of Greeks and Persians initially thought to have 
been made for Alexander of Macedon. The finds from 
Sidon were published by ‘Othman Hamdi in col- 
laboration with Théodore Reinach (Une nécropole royale 
a Sidon. Fouilles de Hamdy Bey, Paris 1892). Antiquities 
from Sidon and other sites soon made it necessary to 
build a proper museum near the Ginili Késk of 
Topkapi Palace which had been used since 1876 to 
house objects collected from pre-Islamic and Islamic 
sites in the Ottoman Empire. ‘Othman Hamdi gained 
international recognition as archaeologist and 
museum director; among other awards for him were 
the title of Grand Officier of the Légion d’Honneur 
(1906) and the degree of Doctor Honoris Causa from 
Oxford University (1909). 

Throughout his career as administrator and ar- 
chaeologist ‘Othman Hamdi continued to paint, and 
his works were exhibited in both Turkey and Europe. 
Most of his compositions were close variants of types 
used by his teacher, J.-L. Gérdéme, and are 
characterised by a painstaking attention to detail in 
the rendering of setting, figures and ancillary objects. 
Because of this, it is possible to discern that many 
paintings are self-portraits or contain likenesses of his 
immediate family. Most of the settings are also 
recognisable, and include buildings in Bursa, 
Karaman and Istanbul. Several have as a background 
the Cinili Késk and some of the objects he portrayed 
are known to have been part of the museum’s collec- 
tion. As a painter, administrator and _ scholar, 
‘Othman Hamdi devoted his life to the study and 
preservation of the artistic and cultural heritage of the 
Ottoman Empire, laying the foundations for institu- 
tions which continue to function in the Turkish 
Republic. 

Bibliography: Mustafa Cezar, Sanatta bats’ya 
agilts ve Osman Hamdi, Istanbul 1971, and Bibi. , 629- 
36; Refik Epikman, Osman Hamdi, Ankara 1967, 
Arif Mifid Mansel, Osman Hamdi Bey, in Belleten, 
xciv (1960), 291-301; V. Belgin Demirsar, Osman 
Hamad: tablolarinda gergekle iliskiler, Ankara 1989; H. 
Metzger (ed.), La correspondance passive d’Osman 
Hamdi Bey, Limoges-Paris 1990; Tiirk Anstklopedist, 
xviii (1970), 433-5, s.v. Hamdi Bey, Osman. 

_ _ (P. and S. Soucek) 

‘OTHMAN PASHA, Ozpemir-Ocuti, Ottoman 

grand vizier and celebrated commander in the 
Ottoman-Safawid war of 1578-90. 
Born in Egypt in 933/1526-7, his father was 
Ozdemir Pasha [q.v.], a mamlak who became Ottoman 
governor (beylerbey:) of Yemen and conqueror of 
Abyssinia (Habesh [q.v.]). The earliest documentary 
evidence of ‘Othman’s holding office in Egypt dates 
from Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 957/December 1550; yet it is 
claimed that by the age of twenty he was a sangjakbeyt, 
the rank he held in Rabi* I 968/December 1560 when 
appointed Egyptian amir al-hadjdj. 

“Othman followed his deceased father as beylerbeyi of 
Habesh, probably in late 968/mid-1561. It has been 
suggested (Orhonlu, Habes eyaleti, 49), though without 
supporting evidence, that he was chosen because he 
had earlier served there under his father and was 
familiar with the province’s lands and _ peoples. 
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During his six years in this office, ‘Othman Pasha ap- 
parently operated mainly in the coastal region south 
from Masawwa‘* [g.v.], seeking to forestall Abyssinian 
contacts with the Portuguese. He may also have taken 
measures aimed at linking Habesh with Upper Egypt 
to counter the Fundj [q.v.] tribes, who in 971-2/1564 
besieged Sawakin, the province’s administrative 
centre. 

Released from Habesh in Safar 975/August 1567, 
‘Othman returned to his native Cairo. There he 
shortly learned that, from 14 Djumada II 975/16 
December 1567, he had been appointed governor of 
San‘a, then one of two beylerbeyiliks in Yemen [see 
MAHMUD PASHA] where a Zaydi rebellion was out of 
control. Although ordered to depart for Yemen im- 
mediately with a modest force in advance of a larger 
one under the serdar (commander-in-chief) Mustafa 
Pasha Lala [q.v.], ‘Othman lingered in Cairo and 
became drawn to Mustafa Pasha in his bitter rivalry 
with Kodja Sinan Pasha {q.v.}, the governor of Egypt. 
When finally he left Suez early in 976/mid-1568 with 
3,000 troops, ‘Othm4n’s status had been elevated to 
beylerbeyi of the reunited single province of Yemen. His 
troops rescued the beleaguered Ottoman garrison at 
Zabid in Djumada II 976/November-December 1568 
and quickly recovered Ta‘izz in the interior. But 
‘Othman shortly came under close Zaydi siege until 
relieved in Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 976/April 1569 by Kodja 
Sinan Pasha, then serdar in place of Mustafa Pasha. 
Subsequent cooperation between the beylerbeyi and ser- 
dar proved elusive, owing to their dislike of each other. 
Thus the serdar exercised his discretionary authority to 
dismiss and expel ‘Othman from Yemen. 

The next several years of “Othman Pasha’s career 
remain somewhat obscure. Proceeding to Istanbul 
during 977-8/1570, he was initially refused domicile 
in the city by the grand vizier Sokollu Mehmed Pasha 
[g.v.], to whom Kodja Sinan Pasha had reported on 
him adversely. Nevertheless, his friend Mustafa 
Pasha Lala [q.v.], now the popular conqueror of 
Cyprus, commended him to Sultan Selim II and 
secured for him the governorship of al-Hasa in eastern 
Arabia. After a year there, he was transferred to al- 
Basra, where, as instructed, he organised for an 
assault on Hurmuz, before being named beylerbeyi of 
Diyar Bakr (980/1572-3). “Othman held this office for 
four years, and, when replaced by a relative of Sokollu 
Mehmed, he sought to escape the latter’s machina- 
tions by remaining in Diyar Bakr. 

When it was decided in 985/1578 to make war on 
Safawid Persia, Mustafa Pasha Lala, who was chosen 
serdar, invited ‘Othman Pasha to participate. 
‘Othmdn accepted and was commissioned for the 
campaign on 20 Muharram 986/29 March 1578. Ad- 
vancing with the main army east from Erzurum in the 
summer of 1578, ‘Othman commanded forces which 
scored two decisive victories over the Safawids, the 
first on 5 Djumada IT 986/9 August 1578 at Cildir, 
and the second a month later near the Alazan River. 
These successes both gained ‘Othman renown and 
made possible the Ottoman occupation of, respective- 
ly, Georgia and Shirwan, including the key centres of 
Shamakhi and Derbend. Mustafa Pasha subsequently 
withdrew the army to winter near Erzurum, having 
persuaded ‘Othman to stay and defend the conquests 
with a modest army, the rank of vizier, and the status 
of governor-general of Shirwan and Daghistan. 

Predictably, the Safawids reappeared once the main 
Ottoman army had departed. Despite the arrival of a 
support contingent of Crimean Tatars, ‘Othman was 
compelled, after two sieges during Ramadan 
986/November 1578, to abandon Shamakhi and 


retreat to Derbend on the Caspian. He maintained 
this Ottoman foothold in the Caucasus until Sha‘ban 
987/October 1579, when, at Sultan Murad III’s bid- 
ding, Mehmed Giray, the Crimean khan, arrived with 
a substantial force. Although shortly afterwards 
‘Othm4n Pasha and the Tatars recovered Shamakhi 
and swept the Safawids from Shirwan, Mehmed 
Giray returned home, leaving only a token Tatar con- 
tingent under his brother, Ghazi Giray (II [q.v.]). 

Thereafter, ‘Othman withdrew to Derbend, his 
base until 991/1583. His communicating with the 
sultan directly to report his desperate circumstances 
resulted in the arrival at Derbend via the Crimea, 
towards the end of 990/1582, of an army of Rumelian 
reinforcements. With these, ‘Othman Pasha the 
following spring won his greatest victory when he 
defeated a formidable Safawid army between the 
Samur River and Shabiran. This engagement, known 
as the ‘‘Battle of the Torches (Mesh‘ale Sawashi)’’ 
because of the use of torches to fight by night, raged 
during 14-18 Rabi* II 991/7-11 May 1583 and 
resulted in the expulsion of the Safawids from Shir- 
wan and Daghistan for some time hence. 

‘Othman Pasha left the Caucasus in Shawwal 
991/October 1583, with more than five years’ con- 
tinuous service there and a reputation as a brilliant 
commander. He returned through the Crimea, under 
orders to execute Mehmed Girady Kh4n for not sup- 
porting the war in the Caucasus after 987/1579, and 
to instal as khan a brother being sent from Istanbul. 
Mehmed Girday was eventually assassinated, but only 
after the arrival of the Ottoman fleet in the spring of 
1584 forced him to lift his 37-day siege of ‘Othman in 
Kaffa and flee. The celebrated warrior reached Istan- 
bul in early summer and received a hero’s welcome by 
all but the envious viziers of the dome [see KUBBE 
WEziri] and suspicious palace factions. Following an 
audience with Murad III, to whom he related his ex- 
periences, ‘Othm4n was appointed grand vizier (sadr-i 
a‘zam) on 20 Radjab 992/28 July 1584. 

When in Ramadan 992/September 1584 it was 
learned that there was renewed conflict in the Crimea, 
the grand vizier himself volunteered to resolve it. But 
while in winter quarters in Anatolia, the ailing 
‘Othman learned that matters in Baghte Saray had 
been settled satisfactorily. He shortly also learned that 
he was to succeed Ferhad Pasha [q. v.} as serdar of the 
eastern front. With a vast army, ‘Othman departed 
from Erzurum for Tabriz; and, although too ill to 
mount up, on 28 Ramad4n 993/23 September 1585 he 
oversaw the Ottoman occupation of Tabriz that would 
endure nearly twenty years. 

Ozdemir-oghli ‘Othman Pasha died in Dhu 'I- 
Ka‘da 993/October 1585 while returning from 
Tabriz, and was buried in the city of Diyar Bakr, as 
he wished. Surviving him was his wife, a Daghistan 
princess said to have been a woman of remarkable 
beauty. Although a tireless warrior like his father, he 
was not without his critics, including Koti Bey [g.v.], 
who accused him of being the first both to meddle with 
the system of awarding military fiefs and to admit 
non-kuls into kapukulu regiments. 

Bibltography: Ms. sources include the ver- 
sified Shedja‘at-name by Dal Mehmed Celebi Asaf 
(who was ‘Othman Pasha’s secretary and assis- 
tant); Mustafa ‘Ali’s Kink ul-akhbar and Nusrat-ndme 
(the latter an eye-witness account of the 1578-9 
campaign); the three works by Rahimi-zade 
Ibrahim Harimi Cawush entitled Zafer-name-i hadret- 
t Sultan Murad Khan, Gendjine-i feth-i Gendje, and 
Kandje-yi bagh-i Murad; the Tebriziyye by Ta‘liki-zade 
Mehmed Celebi Subhi; and the Ghazawdt-name-i 
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Ozdemiroghlt ‘Othman Pasha by Ebubekir b. 
‘Abdullah (cf. A.S. Levend, Gazavdt-ndmeler, 87). 
Printed materials are Nahrawali, al-Bark al- 
Yaméni = Ghazawat al-Djarakisa, ed. al-Djasir, 
Riyad 1967, 205-45 passim, the anonymous relation 
in E. Albéri, Relazioni, Florence 1844, ser. 3, ii, 
427-70; G.T. Minadoi, Historia della Guerra fra Tur- 
chi et Perstani, Rome 1587, 78-103, 257-78, 320-50; 
G. Le Strange (ed. and tr.), Don Juan of Persia, Lon- 
don 1926, 147-55, 176-86; Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Tarikh-i “alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, Tehran 1955, i, passim 
(tr. R.M. Savory, History of Shah ‘Abbas the great, 
Boulder, Col., 1978); R. Knolles, The Turkish 
history, 6th ed., London 1687, i, 658-66, 686-8, 696- 
701; Selaniki, Ta°rikh, Istanbul 1281/1864-5, 97-8, 
146-202 passim; Petewi, Tarrikh, Istanbul 
1283/1866-7, ii, 17-18, 39-102 passim; Munedjdjim 
Bashi, iii, 539-58 passim; Hammer-Purgstall, COR, 
iii, 551-6, iv, 71-7, 88-97, 170-4; ‘Othman-zade 
Ta ib, Hadikat il-wuzara?, Istanbul 1271/1854, 38- 
41; Stdjill-t Othmani, iii, 416 (faulty); Sami, Kamas 
iil-alam, Istanbul 1306-12, 3126-7; N. Jorga, 
Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, Gotha 1910, iii, 
236-45; Sheref, Ozdemir-oghli ‘Othman Pasha, in 
TOEM, iv (1329/1911), 1289-1303, 1353-69, 1417- 
43, 1482-1516, v (1330/1912), 1-12; f.H. Danis- 
mend, Osmanit tariht kronolojisi, Istanbul 1963, ii, 
374, 376-80, iii, 17-99 passim; I.H. Uzungarsili, 
Osmani: tarihi, 2nd ed., Ankara 1977, iii/2, 2 ff., 
342 ff; B. Kiitikkoglu,  Osmantt-Iran — styast 
miinasebetleri 1578-90, Istanbul 1962; M. Salim, al- 
Fath al-‘Uthmani al-awwal li ’l-Yaman, Cairo 1969, 
243-54; C.M. Kortepeter, Ottoman imperialism during 
the reformation, New York 1972, 53-75, 85-91; C. 
Orhonlu, Habes eyaleti, Istanbul 1974, 48-52; C. 
Fleischer, Bureaucrat and intellectual in the Ottoman 
empire, Princeton 1986. (J.R. BLacksurn) 
SOTHMAN PASHA, YEGEN, leader of lewends 
(q.v.], bandit, vizier, and ser‘asker of the Ottoman 
army in Hungary. In 1096/1685 he was bélik-bashi 
{q.v.] of the lewends of serdar Sheytan/Melek Ibrahim 
Pasha in Hungary. After fleeing from the theatre of 
war, he sacked villages and towns between Sivas and 
Bolu (in Anatolia). Afterwards, he became the chief 
boliik-bashi of Khalil Pasha, who was responsible for 
the pursuit of the bandits (teftishdz]. When the latter 
was dismissed (Djumada II 1089/April 1689), 
‘Othman Pasha obtained the sandjak of Karahisar-i 
Sahib (see aryUN KARA HISAR] with two horsetails 
(tugh) and was ordered to go on campaign with five 
hundred segbans [q.v.] (Silahdar, Ta°rikh, ii, Istanbul 
1928, 266; M. Cezar, Osman: tarihinde levendler, Istan- 
bul 1965, Fotokopi no. 6). In the capital he also en- 
forced his nomination as serceshme, i.e. leader of all 
lewends, and, being considered powerful, he was 
honoured several times by the sultan. After the Ot- 
toman army had been defeated near Mohacs [¢.v.] on 
3 Shawwal 1098/12 August 1687 and the Grand 
Vizier Sari Suleyman Pasha had fled, ‘Othman Pasha 
took part in the meeting of the army commanders in 
which Siyawush Pasha was made serdar and an ac- 
count drawn up for the sultan. He did not, however, 
join the rebellious army in its advance against the 
capital, but stayed back at Edirne. He then proceeded 
to Istanbul, but pitched his tents before the city and 
carefully remained distant. After Mehemmed IV had 
been deposed and Stleyman II had ascended the 
throne (2 Muharram 1099/8 November 1687), 
Siyawush Pasha appointed him deglerbeg: of Rumelia, 
but before ‘Othman Pasha could march off, the 
Grand Vizier was killed by the rebels. His successor 
Isma‘il Pasha did not want to take command of the 


campaign personally, and had ‘Othman Pasha ap- 
pointed vizier, beglerbegi of Aleppo and serdar. The new 
vizier reinforced his /ewend troops, extorted money on 
their behalf and had relatives and followers appointed 
as sandjakbegs and beglerbegis. When it became known 
that he had his eyes on the grand vizierate, he was 
removed from the supreme command, officially 
because he was going to be appointed beglerbegi of 
Bosnia. In fact, however, a legal prosecution was in- 
troduced against him (firman at the end of April 1688, 
in A. Mumcu, Osmantlt devletinde siyaseten katl, Ankara 
1963, 215 ff.), and the units of the saridjas and segbans, 
the bases of his power, were disbanded. But the new 
Grand Vizier Bekri Mustafa Pasha confirmed him in 
his function because the Imperial troops were about to 
attack Belgrade and a new army command could not 
be organised in due time. At the advance of the 
enemy, ‘Othman Pasha abandoned the camp before 
Belgrade and retreated to Ni8, his lewends having 
looted the bezistan [see KAYSARIYYA] and the khans 
[¢.2.] (Silahdar, Ta°rikh, ii, 373). Although now en- 
trusted with the defence of the frontier, ‘Othman 
Pasha, while looting villages, retreated further to 
Sofia, allegedly to spend the winter there. At con- 
sultative meetings held in the capital during the winter 
of 1688-9, it was again decided to disband the sarigjas 
and the segbans, and to put an end to the function of 
serceshme. It was also decided to raise a general troop 
levy (nefir-i ‘amm) against ‘Othman Pasha (Silahdar, 
Ta*rikh, ii, 409-11; the firmans of ewal Rebi< iil-ewwel 
1100/end of December 1688 are in the Basbakanhk 
Arsivi, Muhimme defterleri 98, 132-5). With a dwindling 
number of followers, ‘Othm4n Pasha fled westwards, 
but at Ipek (Peé [q.v.]) they were outmanoeuvred and 
killed by Mahmud Beg-zade Mahmiid (Djumada II 
1100/March-April 1689, Silahdar, Ta*rikh, ii, 423-4; 
Defterdar, Ztibde-yi wekayt‘at, ii, 170-1). Such a rise of 
Anatolian-Turkish lewends to leading positions in the 
Ottoman empire was symptomatic of the times, but 
remained only an episode. 

Bibliography: Rashid, Ta?rikh, i-ii, Istanbul 
1282/1865; Silahdar, Ta7rikh, ii, Istanbul 1928; 
Defterdar Sari Mehmed Pasha, Ziibde-yi wekayi“Gt, 
ed. Abdilkadir Ozcan, Defterdar Sar. Mehmed 
Pasa, Zubde-1 vekayiat, ii, Istanbul 1977. Sigjill-i 
“Othmani, ii, 421; Cengiz Orhonlu, Osmani im- 
paratorlugunda asiretleri iskan tesebbiisi (1691-1696), 
Istanbul 1963, 8-9; Mustafa Cezar, Osmanl: tarthinde 
levendler, Istanbul 1965, 221-6, 229, 232, 292-3, 
300, 481; Mustafa Akdag, Genel cizgilertyle XVII. 
jpiizyl Tiirkiye tarihi, in Tarth Arastirmalan Dergist, 
iv/6-7 (1966) 236, 238-40; H.G. Majer, Ein Brief des 
Serdar Yegen Osman Pascha an den Kurfiirsten Max 
Emanuel von Bayern vom Jahre 1688 und seine Ubersetz- 
ungen, in Islamkundliche Anhandlungen aus dem Institut 
fiir Geschichte und Kultur des Nahen Orients an der 
Universitat, Miinchen, Hans Joachim Kifling gewidmet 
von seinen Schiilen, Munich 1974, 130-45; Halil 
Inalaik, Military and fiscal transformation in the Ottoman 
Empire 1600-1700, in Archivum Ottomanicum, vi 
(1980), 299-302. (H.G. Majer) 
‘OTHMAN PAZAR (in modern Turkish or- 

thography, Osman Pazar; in Bulgaria since 1934, 
Omurtag), the name of a minor town (population in 
1981, 10,339) in central Bulgaria, situated at an 
altitude of 540 m/1,771 feet above sea level on an in- 
fertile wooded plateau to the north of the Balkan 
Mountains. In late Ottoman times (till 1878) the town 
was the centre of a kada? of the same name, which 
besides ‘Othman Pazar contained three small towns: 
Kazghan/Kotel, Virbite/Varbitsa and Citak (after 
1934: Tita), and 82 villages with a total population of 
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44,220 Muslims and 9,660 Christians, the latter con- 
centrated in the above four townlets and in two mixed 
villages (Konak and Kabdag-i Zir/ Dolnja Kabda). 
The 19th century keda? of Othman Pazar, an area of 
some 50 km in length and 25 km wide, was composed 
of two historical landscapes with different geographic 
features, a different settlement history and a different 
administrative history. The south-eastern half of the 
kada? is a hilly basin 300 m above sea level, which is 
surrounded on all sides by mountains. At least since 
the early 14th century, it was known by the Old 
Bulgarian name of Gerlovo, which became the Ot- 
toman ‘‘Gerilova’’ or ‘‘Gerilabad’’ (first mentioned 
so in the Tahrir fragment OAK 45/29 (Sofia), from 
1479). The north-western half of the kada?, in popular 
parlance known as Tozjuk/Tuzluk (officially, Slan- 
nik), constituted since at least the late 15th century the 
nahtye of Ala Kilise/Kenisa. This name is apparently 
first mentioned in the Tahrir no. 77 of 925, 1519 
(BBA), which notes that a group of Yuruks of the 
Rhodopes (Tann Dag) in southern Bulgaria had 
‘forty years ago migrated to a place called Aladja 
Kilise in Gerilova, in the direction of Dobrudja.’’ Ala, 
or Aladja, Kilise refers to the ruins of a conspicuous 
church, built of alternating courses of white stone 
(from the nearby Preslav Balkan) and red bricks in the 
style of the Bulgaro-Byzantine Middle Ages. Tozluk, 
or the district of Ala Kilise is an infertile plateau of 
about 600 m above sea level, largely covered with 
woods or shrubs. The population of this district, living 
in more than 50 small villages and hamlets (mahalles), 
was in the past exclusively Turkish-speaking Muslim, 
disregarding the two mixed villages of Konak and 
Kabdag on the northern edge of the area. 

Very little is known about the pre-Ottoman 
Gerlovo. Its centre appears to have been Gerilgrad, 
the forerunner of Vabitsa, which is situated on the 
banks of the Gerila brook, a tributary of the Golema 
Kamiija. The ruins of a Byzantine castle are still to be 
seen on the hill of GradiSte, where hundreds of Byzan- 
tine coins from the 12th century have been found. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries, Varbitsa was by far the 
largest settlement of Gerlovo and almost wholly 
Christian. In Gerlovo are at least twenty deserted sites 
called Kiliselik, pointing to disappeared pre-Ottoman 
settlements. Bulgarian historiography has suggested 
that these sites were destroyed during the Ottoman 
conquest. Yet the only site which has been excavated 
in a proper manner, that near the village of Kara 
Demir (after 1934, Vinica), showed that this settle- 
ment, around a church, existed from the 9th till the 
12th centuries. It seems that the great European 
economic and demographic crisis of the 14th century 
caused Gerlovo to become deserted, the inhabitants 
moving to the much more fertile lowlands, where after 
the depopulations there was enough room to settle. 
Varbitsa, Citak (pointing to a pre-Ottoman Christian 
Turkic population) and Kotel remaining the corner 
stones of the Christian settlements in the area. Yirtk 
settlers from Asia Minor arrived in Gerlovo as early 
as the second half of the 15th century. The oldest pre- 
served Tahrir of the area, the incompletely preserved 
Icmal of 1479 (Turskt Izvori, ii, 1966) mentions six 
mezra‘as in ‘‘Gerilova’’ which were worked by Yuriks 
(Yiiriikler ekerler): Ak Dere Yakasi, Bolu’lu Siileyman, 
Dobroka (later known as Sagircik), GagraSentsi, 
Hisar Bey and Veysel. Together they paid 2900 akées, 
which might indicate a population of 40-50 Yirik 
families. Ak Dere, Dobroka/Sagircik and Veysel later 
developed into villages which still exist today (as Bjala 
Reka, RA&tlina and Orlovo). According to the Tahrir of 
1516, contained in the Tapu Defter 370 (BBA), pp. 


549-55, which was compiled around 1530, the Christ- 
ian population of Gerlovo still dominated. The 
Muslims lived in more than 20 very small villages, 
mostly bearing the name of their founders or the oc- 
cupations of the first settlers. In the 16th century they 
witnessed a rapid expansion, partly through high 
birthrates but largely through the arrival of new set- 
tlers. The place names suggest a largely heterodox 
adherence (Asiklar, Abdallar, Sah Veli, etc.). In 1936 
Vasil Marinov found that the villages of Alvanlar, 
Kuctikler, Topuzlar and Veledler were almost ex- 
clusively inhabited by Kizilbash. Most likely the bulk 
of the Gerlovo Turks arrived after the suppression of 
the Kizilbash in the reign of Selim I and after the 
Kalenderoghlu rebellion, causing great unrest in 
Anatolia. The settlement of these Turkish nomads 
must have caused unrest in the area. To keep the 
Christian population in its place, the Ottoman 
government gave the three above-mentioned Christ- 
ian settlements derbend status, so that they could de- 
fend themselves, and in the course of the 16th century 
formed Kabdag and Konak as other gathering points 
for Christians, who moved from some small set- 
tlements, which became deserted afterwards (Dotina, 
Gerlova, Polane and Seli8te, in 1516 together 30 
households), | whereas ‘‘Dobrofta’’ —_ became 
‘‘Dobrudja’’ and Islamised completely after the end 
of the 16th century. So the ethno-religious composi- 
tion remained thus till the 19th century, the only fluc- 
tuation being the number of households, which for 
both groups went up in the 16th century, down in the 
17th and early 18th and steeply up again since the 
second half of the 18th century. Throughout that 
time, Kazghan/Kotel was the largest settlement of the 
area, with an almost entirely Christian Bulgarian 
population. Citak was partly Islamised; VA&rbitsa 
came to house an important group of Crimean 
Tatars, who around 1780 followed the deposed 
Kalghay Mes‘ud Giray. Their descendants still live in 
Varbitsa, Meedah Giray serving a number of decades 
as deputy in the Bulgarian Parliament (beginning of 
the 20th century). Their monumental late 18th cen- 
tury saray was destroyed by Bulgarian nationalists 
during the aftermath of the assimilation campaign of 
1985. Varbitsa is apparently the only place of the kada? 
of “Othman Pazar which is mentioned in the early 
Ottoman chroniclers, where Neshri in the Codex 
Manisa has it as ‘‘Virpié’’ (in other manuscripts and 
in the printed edition, very much mutilated and mis- 
identified). 

Of the district of Ala Kilise in pre-Ottoman times 
even less is known. It is much less fertile than Gerlovo 
and considerably cooler, little suited to agriculture. 
Disregarding the later Turkified village of 
Dobrofta/Dobrudja (1516, 25 Christian households; 
1580, 43 of them), it must have been almost 
uninhabited when the first Turkish settlers arrived. 
Only extensive archaeological research might modify 
this picture. The village of Ala Kilise, 10 km to the 
west of ‘Othman Pazar, was also known as Hasan 
Fakth. It is first mentioned in the 1752 Mufassal Avariz 
Tahrir, but might have existed before. The Ottoman 
registers (1516, 1525, 1550, 1580, 1642 and 1752) 
give a picture of a unstable settlement pattern, with 
many very small tribal villages, continuously splitting 
into new mahalles, often changing names and with 
many settlements being given up after a certain time. 
According to the ethnographic and linguistic research 
of GadZanov at the beginning of the 20th century, the 
original settlers must have come from the region of 
Kastamonu in northern Anatolia. The Anatolian 
origin of the Muslim population of the district of 
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‘Othman Pazar is also not denied by modern 
Bulgarian historiography (cf. art. ‘“Omurtag’’, in En- 
cikl. na Balg., 1984), but usually the colonisation is 
thought to have taken place in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, whereas in reality the bulk of the settlers arriv- 
ed shortly after 1500. Especially for the case of 
Gerlovo, the majority of the Muslims are held to be 
Turkified, former Bulgarian Christians (especially 
held by V. Marinov), whereby the case of a few 
isolated villages (Huyvan/Ivanovo, Trnovitsa, Jamna 
and Gerkovna, all situated inside Gerlovo but outside 
the kada? borders of the past) are taken to have been 
the general pattern. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries, both the districts of 
Gerlovo and Ala Kilise were nahiyes of the kada? of 
Shumnu/Sumen. In the 1530s the northern part of 
this large kada? was cut off and added to the newly- 
formed kada’s of Djum‘a-yi ‘Atik/Eski Djum‘a (now 
T&rgoviste) and Hezargrad/Razgrad. In the 1630s the 
nahiye of Ala Kilise was upgraded to the status of kada?, 
and ‘Othman Pazar, then just founded, was made its 
seat. 

The town of ‘Othman Pazar itself came into being 
in the first half of the 17th century as a centrally- 
located market place for the entire village network. At 
the locality of Irincik near the town are the ruins of a 
Late Antique castle, which in the early 9th century 
was restored by the Turco-Bulgarian Khan Omurtag; 
the modern name of the town refers to that fact. Ac- 
cording to local legends, written down by Felix Kanitz 
ca, 1870, the town was founded by the Turkish cart- 
wright ‘Othman, who ‘‘about 300 years ago’’ built an 
inn on the lonely plateau, which became the nucleus 
of the new settlement. The Avariz Defter MM 7086 
from 1052/1642 (BBA) is apparently the first source 
which explicitly states that Ala Kilise was an indepen- 
dent kad@? and that ‘Othman Pazar, then counting 22 
Muslim households, was its centre. This place was to 
develop relatively rapidly. The Mufassal Cizye Defter of 
the kada? of Ala Kilise from 1102/1690-1 (MM _ 3801, 
BBA) mentions that no less than seventy adult male 
Christians were found in the kasaba of (Othman Pazar 
doing their jobs but were not permanent residents 
from there. The Mufassal Avariz Defter of 1165/1752 
(BBA) calls the district: ‘‘Kaga? of Ala Kilise, also 
known as [kada? of] ‘Othman Pazar.’’ The village to 
which the district owes its name ‘‘Ala Kilise, also 
known as Hasan Fakih’’, than contained 25 Muslim 
households, all mentioned person by person. Accord- 
ing to the same source, a complete new Jahn of a 
number of kada’s in north-eastern Bulgaria, the town 
had 103 households, of which two were of convert 
origin. There were only two permanently settled 
Christian households. It is remarked that, ‘‘according 
to the old register’, the town had but one mahalle. 
Now there were two, the Mahalle of the Mosque of 
Mehmed Pasha and Orta Mahalle. After this date, 
the town saw a rapid development into the leading 
centre of crafts, especially textiles (abas, goat-hair 
blankets) and metalwork. 

In the mid-19th century, the old sada? of ‘Othman 
Pazar was considerably enlarged. It came to include 
the entire basin of Gerlovo (formerly only the western 
parts), which until that time had been a part of the 
kada? of Shumnu/Sumen, and the important Christian 
villages of Konak and Kapdag-i Zir, which were 
detatched from Hezargrad. On the other hand, the 
whole chain of old Bulgarian villages to the south of 
the Pre-Slav Balkan, which for long had belonged to 
Gerlovo (Smolvce/Caaishkéy, Jamla, Tirnovitsa, 
Cerkovna and Vardun) were now attached to the 
kada? of Eski Djum‘a. According to the Salname of the 


Tuna wildyet of 1290/1873-4, which contains the 
results of a census of six years earlier, the district had 
86 settlements, of which only two had non-Turkish 
place names. The town of ‘Othm4n Pazar then con- 
tained ca. 5,000 inhabitants, of which one-fifth was 
Christian (Aubaret, Kanitz). According to the Salname 
of 1291/1874-5, the town had 958 houses, eight mos- 
ques, 310 shops, one hammdm and one church. 

During the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, which 
led to the independence of Bulgaria, the town was 
burned down and suffered an eclipse because of the 
flight of an important section of its Turkish popula- 
tion. According to the Bulgarian census of 1887, 
‘Othman Pazar counted 3,755 inhabitants, of which 
1,371 were Bulgarians and 2,382 Muslims, besides a 
few Gypsies, all Turkish-speaking. The town 
stagnated till after World War II, in 1934 its popula- 
tion being almost the same as in 1887, the religious- 
ethnic composition also remaining as it was. The 
same can be said for the villages of the former kada? of 
‘Othman Pazar. In Gerlovo, groups of old Turkish 
inhabitants emigrated to Turkey, and their place was 
taken by Bulgarians from elsewhere (details by V. 
Marinov). The north-western part of the old sada”, 
Tozluk/Tuzluk, remained overwhelmingly Turkish. 

Throughout the late Ottoman period the three 
other urban centres of the kada?, Gitak, Kotel and 
Varbitsa, enjoyed a lively trade and developed crafts, 
especially the fabrication of abas and carpet (kilim) 
weaving, tailoring and wood turning. Kotel and 

itak, in particular, were the native towns of a 
disproportionally large number of writers, politicians 
and university professors, who played an important 
role in the intellectual development of Bulgaria after 
1878. All three suffered a collapse after the country 
became independent, the merchants and craftsmen 
moving to the lowland cities, from which the Turkish 
inhabitants had largely fled or emigrated after 1878. 
Between 1878 and 1926 the three mountain towns lost 
more than one-third of their population. Kotel and 
V&rbitsa recovered more or less in the decades after 
World War II, Citak/Tita sank back to a village, 
being in 1972 still much smaller than in 1873. 

In 1934 the entire historical toponomy of the old 
kada? of “Othman Pazar was Bulgarised by decree of 
the new nationalist government. Only Kotel, Konak, 
Kabdag and Varbitsa kept their names. During the 
forced Bulgarisation campaign of 1985, the Gerlovo 
villages offered stubborn resistance, focussing on the 
Kizilbash village of Alvanlar (since 1934, Jablanovo; 
population in 1972, 2,989). 

In 1972 there were still three mosques in ‘Othman 
Pazar: the Mufti, or Yukari Djami‘, with an inscrip- 
tion on the minaret referring to a repair in 1219/1804- 
5, the Findik Djami‘i (serving as workshop), with a 
number of 18th and 19th century gravestones in its 
cemetery, and the Tekke Djami‘ on the southern edge 
of the town, once part of the Tekke of Mehmed Baba. 

Its cemetery contained some 19th century tomb- 
stones, the oldest from 1250/1834-5. The church of St. 
Dimitri, rebuilt in 1860 in a grandiose style and testi- 
fying to the wealth of the small Christian community 
of ‘Othman Pazar, is now a recognised historical 
monument. The Miftt Djami‘i survived the 
upheavals of 1985 and still serves the Muslim com- 
munity, which, since 1990 is reconstituting itself. 

In 19th century ‘Othman Pazar, there lived and 
worked the Ottoman scholar Niyazi Sheykh Isma‘il 
Efendi, who was born in the Gerlovo village of Kara 
Ehadlar (since 1934, Vrani Kon) and died in 
“Othman Pazar in 1312/1894-5. 
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‘OTHMAN-ZADE Auymep TA’, a notable Ot- 
toman poet, scholar and historian of the end of 
the 17th and first third of the 18th century. The son 
of the raz-ndmedjt (maliyye tezkeredji) of the pious foun- 
dations, ‘Othman Efendi, he took up a theological 
career. The year of his birth is not recorded. From 
1099/1687 he held the post of miiderris in various 
medreses in Istanbul. At intervals he also worked in 
other places. For example, in 1107/1695 he went to 
Damascus with Kemankegh Mehmed Pasha when the 
latter was appointed governor there. In 1124/1712 he 
was appointed miiderris at the Sileymaniyye, a post he 
had aimed at from the very beginning. He then went 
as chief judge (Haleb mollasi) to Aleppo in 1126/1716, 
and lastly as Misr mollasi (chief justice of Cairo) to 
Cairo, where he died at the end of his year of office 
on 2 Ramadan 1136/25 May 1724. According to Bur- 
sali Mehmed T&hir, there is in existence a biography 


of ‘Othman-zade composed by Ibn al-Emin Mahmid 
Kemal Bey. 

“OthmAn-zade was regarded by his contemporaries 
as the most important poet of his period. He was 
particularly celebrated for his chronograms (tarikh) 
and kit‘a. A chronogram on the birth of prince 
Ibrahim (1133/1720-1) made such an impression on 
Sultan Ahmed III (1115-43/1703-30) that he gave 
‘Othman-zade first, the title ‘“‘chief poet’’ (re7ts-t 
sha‘tran, and then that of ‘‘king of poets’ (malik 
[sudan] al-shu‘ara?) and granted him a special khatt. 
‘Othman-zade left behind him a diwan of the usual 
type (miiretteb diwan) which consists of 12 kasidas, 32 
chronograms and 77 ghazels. Along with these are 
isolated poems, e.g. a satire (hagjw) on Thakib Efendi 
composed in 1124/1712. He also wrote in verse a com- 
mentary on the 40 hadiths entitled Sharh-i Hadith-i 
arba‘in, which is also known as Sihhat-abad; it was writ- 
ten in 1128/1715. 

It is, however, to his prose works that he owes his 
fame with posterity, especially his historical works, 
some of which are still popular and valuable at the 
present day. The most important is his biographical 
collection Hadikat al-wiizera>, a most estimable and still 
important collection of lives of the first 92 grand 
viziers of the Ottoman empire, from ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali 
Pasha to Rami Mehmed Pasha, who was dismissed in 
1115/1703. The work was composed six years before 
his death. It was printed at Istanbul in 1271/1854. 
‘Othman-zade’s idea was later taken up by others. 
His biographical collection was continued by: Dilawer 
Agha-zade ‘Omer Efendi ((Omer Wahid), a friend of 
Raghib Pasha’s who wrote a Dheyl-i Hadikat al- 
wiizera?, also called Idjmal-t menakib-i wiizera?-i “izam or 
Giil-i ziba, which covers the period from the grand 
vizier Kowanos Ahmed Pasha to Sa‘id Mehmed 
Pasha; also by Ahmed Djawid Bey, who compiled a 
continuation entitled Wird al-mutarrd which covers the 
period 1172-1217/1758-1802, from Raghib Pasha to 
Yusuf Diya Pasha, the conqueror of Egypt; finally, by 
‘Abd al-Fettah Shefkat-i Baghdadi, entitled Berk-i 
sebz, covering the period 1217-71/1802-54 from Diya 
al-Din Yusuf Pasha to ‘Alemdar Mustafa Pasha. 

All three continuations are printed as an appendix 
to the Hadikat of “Othm4an-zade, while the later con- 
tinuation by Riffat Efendi, Wird al-haka*ik, appeared 
in a lithograph separately and the continuation by 
Mehmed Sa‘id Shehri-zade entitled Dheyl-i Hadikat al- 
wiizera? or Giil-i ziba or Giilshen-t mulik, which deals 
with 31 grand viziers from Nishandji Ahmed or 
Silindar Mehmed Pasha to Sa‘Sid Mehmed Pasha, is 
still only available in mss. 

The two sketches of Turkish history by ‘Othman- 
zade also attained great popularity. The_longer one, 
Idjmal-t menakib (or tewarikh)-i Salajin-i Al-i ‘Othman, 
deals with the first 24 Ottoman sultans, from the 
founder of the dynasty to Ahmed III. The shorter ver- 
sion, Fthrist-t Shahan or Fthrist-i Shahan-i Al-i ‘Othman 
or Mukhtasar-1 Ta?rikh-i Selajin or Tuhfet al-milik or 
Hadikat al-milik covers the period from ‘Othman to 
Mustafa II. The number of varying titles shows the 
popularity of the work. The book, sometimes quoted 
as Fadail-i Al-i ‘Othman, dedicated to Damad Ibrahim 
Pasha [see AL-DAMAD], seems to be only a variant title 
of one of these books. 

In the year of his death (1136/1724), ‘Othman-zade 
wrote a history of Fadil Ahmed Pasha entitled Ta°rikh- 
1 Fadil Ahmed Pasha, which like most of his works is on- 
ly accessible in mss. The Mundzare-yt dewletayn 
(‘‘struggle between the two kingdoms’’) in the form of 
questions and answers is also dedicated to Ibrahim 
Pasha (ms. in Vienna) and is an interesting contribu- 
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tion to the very highly developed munazara literature. 

As further independent works may be mentioned 
[qjaz nasaih al-hukemad? and Tuhfet al-nuSman. Here we 
may mention his anthology Djami al-leta*if (a collec- 
tion of anecdotes, jests etc.). His stylistic collection 
Minshe°at-i Ta>ib Efendi was intended for practical pur- 
poses; it is a collection of letters in three fas/s and a 
concluding chapter. 

His extracts from and editions and transla- 
tions of other works are very numerous. The greater 
part of his work is collected in his Killiyyat with an in- 
troduction by Ahmed Hanif-zade. Some titles, cited 
by von Hammer and Bursali Mehmed Tahir, which 
apparently go back to Hanif-zade, the continuator of 
the Kashf al-zunin of Hadjdji Khalifa, are probably not 
correct and refer to double or subsidiary titles. — 
Translations by him are: Meshérik al-anwar and 
Mesharik sherif, the latter entitled: Tawali‘ al-matali‘ on 
hadith. —Extracts from or versions of other works are: 
AkAlak-i Muhsini (or Mukhtasar-i Akhlak-t Muhsini or 
Khulasat al-Akhlak) from the Ethics of Husayn b. ‘Ali 
Kashif, who is known as Wa‘iz al-Harawi (d. 
910/1504 (g.v.]). The original work, which was writ- 
ten in Persian for Mirza Muhsin b. Husayn Baykara, 
was translated by Pir Mehmed known as Gharami, 
with the title Anis al-‘arifin in 974/1566; Akhlak-i ‘Ala’, 
an extract from the work of ‘Ali b. Amr Allah, known 
as Ibn Hinna’i (Kinali-zade [g.v.]) which was written 
for the Amir al-Umara? of Syria, ‘Ali Pasha, and 
therefore called after him; the Menakib-i Imam-i a‘zam, 
i.e. of Abi’ Hanifa. We also have from his pen a 
synopsis of the Humayun-name. The Anwar-i Suhayli, 
the Persian version of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s Arabic ver- 
sion from the original Indian (Pahlawi) of Bidpai, was 
the work of Husayn Wa‘iz Kashifi, court-preacher to 
Husayn Baykara of Harat. This Anwar-i Suhayli was 
translated into Ottoman Turkish by ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ 
CAlist Molla ‘Ali Celebi b. Salih, known as ‘Ali Wasi‘ 
or Salih-zade al-Rumi, with the title Humayun-name 
and dedicated to Sultan Sileyman. ‘Othman-zade ab- 
breviated the Htimayun-name to about a third of its 
length. This version was printed in Istanbul in 
1256/1840 under the title Zhimar al-asmar. In the 
Kiilliyyat this extract is entitled Zubdet al-nasa°th. 

The version of the Nasa*th (Nasthat) al-muluk of Re?is 
Efendi Sari ‘Abd Allah entitled Talkhis al-hikam is also 
described as a synopsis of the Humaytin-name. A synop- 
sis of the Medjalis al-akhbar of ‘Ali is also attributed to 
“Othm4n-zade. 
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a . (TH. MENzEL) 

‘OTHMANDIJIK, modern Turkish Osmancik, the 
administrative centre of an ile or district of the 
same name in the ¢/ or province of Corum [see CoruM] 
in northern Anatolia, in the southern part of classical 
Paphlagonia. It lies on the Halys or Kizil Irmak [¢.v.] 
at an important crossing-point of that river by the 
Tosya-Merzifun road (lat. 40°58’ N., long. 34°50’ 
E., altitude 430 m/1,310 ft.). 


The town is situated in a picturesque position at the 
foot of a volcanic hill which rises straight out of the 
plain and is crowned by a castle which formerly com- 
manded the celebrated bridge said to have been built 
by Bayezid I. The settlement is probably very old, as 
is evident from the numerous rock chambers cut out 
of the cliffs; it is probably on the site of classical 
Pimolisa (see PW, xx/2, cols. 1386-7 [W. Ruge]). The 
importance for us of the place, however, lies entirely 
in the part it has played in Islamic history. The name 
“Othmandjik is connected with that of ‘Othman I 
[g.v.], the founder of the Ottoman dynasty, and it is 
said that ‘Othman I took his name from this place 
which had been granted him as a fief. This suggestion, 
which is found as early as the 15th century (probably 
for the first time in the Geschicht von der Turckey of 
Meister Jorg v. Nurnberg, Memmingen n.d. but 
about 1496, and again in Spandugino, van Busbeek, 
etc.), has little claim to credibility although it has been 
revived in modern times, e.g. by Cl. Huart, in /A, 
ser. 11, vol. ix (1917), 345 ff., and by J.H. Kramers, 
in AO, vi (1927), 242 ff.; cf. thereon, W.L. Langer 
and R.P. Blake, in American Historical Review, xxxvii 
(1932), 496, note with other references. It is probable 
that ‘Othman is the arabicised form of a Turkish 
name which may have sounded something like At- 
man, Azman, and we must not forget Ibn Battita’s 
assertion that the founder of the dynasty called himself 
“Othmandjik, i.e. ‘Little ‘Othm4n’’ to distinguish 
himself from the third caliph. The Turkish sources are 
contradictory: Hadjdjt Khalifa says that the town of 
“Othm4ndjik took its name from the fact that in the 
10th(!) century a leader named ‘Othman conquered 
it. Ewliya Celebi (1647-8) says (ii, 180 ff.) that many 
see in ‘Othmandjik the birth-place of the amir 
‘Othman. This opinion had become the current one 
about the middle of the 17th century, as may be seen 
from a passage in Les voyages et observations of Francois 
le Gouz (Paris 1653, 65). The place does not appear 
in the clearer light of history till 794/1392 when it was 
taken by Bayezid I from the lord of Kastamuni, 
Bayezid K6tirtm, and definitely incorporated in the 
Ottoman empire. The fact is worth mentioning that 
there was evidently a considerable Bektashi settlement 
here at an early date, and the tomb of the famous 
Bektashi saint Koyun Baba [g.v.] in ‘Othm4ndjik has 
always been much visited. The inhabitants, according 
to Hadjdji Khalifa, belonged almost entirely to the 
order of the Bektashis. See on this point, in reference 
to events in 1546, Le voyage de Monsieur d’Aramon, ed. 
Ch. Schefer, Paris 1887, 66 (where Cochiny-Baba 
should be read Koyun Baba). Makarius of Antioch 
mentions a place called ‘Othmandjik near Mar‘ash. 
He visited the site where there was said to have been 
formerly a large town of this name also called Osman 
Dada ( = ‘Othman Dede?) (Travels, ii, 453 ff.). 

The plain around modern Osmancik is a fertile 
agricultural region for cereals, fruit and vegetables. In 
1953 the town had a population of 5,559. 
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“OTHMANIYYE [see Ercan]. 

‘OTHMANLI, the name of a Turkish dynasty, 
ultimately of Oghuz origin [see Guuzz], whose name 
appears in European sources as OtTomans (Eng.), 
Orttomanss (Fr.), OsMANEN (Ger.), etc. 


I. Political and dynastic history 
II. Social and economic history 
IQ. Literature 
IV. Religious life 
V. Architecture 
VI. Carpets and textiles 
VII. Ceramics, metalwork and minor arts 
. Painting 
1X. Numismatics 


I. Poxrticat anp Dynastic History 

1. General survey and chronology of the 
dynasty 

The Ottoman empire was the territorially most ex- 
tensive and most enduring Islamic state since the 
break-up of the ‘Abbasid caliphate and the greatest 
one to be founded by Turkish-speaking peoples. It 
arose in the Islamic world after the devastations over 
much of the eastern and central lands of the Dar al- 
Islam by the Mongols and survived the further 
onslaught at the opening of the 15th century of 
Timur. Also, it originated on the periphery of the 
Islamic world, in Anatolia, into which Muslim Turks 
had been infiltrating by the time of the establishment 
of the Saldjik sultanate of Rim [see saLpjUxs] and 
was to play a dominant role in the processes of 
Turkicisation and Islamisation—even though this was 
not to be completed till the very end of the Ottoman 
dynasty, in 1922—of the formerly Greek and Arme- 
nian land of Anatolia [see aNADOLU]. A further conse- 
quence of the rise of the Ottomans was the overrun- 
ning of most of mainland Greece and many of the 
Aegean islands, Albania, the Slav lands of the Balkans 
and much of Hungary, by the 10th/16th century, and 
although this tide of conquest subsequently receded, 
Turkish occupation has left permanent traces in the 
Balkans in the forms of pockets of Muslim Turks and 
of the indigenous peoples who adopted Islam [see 
MUSLIMUN. 1, The old-established Muslim commun- 
ities of Eastern Europe] (and even of Turks who 
adopted Christianity [see poprupya]). 

Operating in Bithynia in northwestern Anatolia, 
the Ottomans gradually encircled the Byzantine em- 
pire, weakened as it latterly was from the Latin oc- 
cupation of Constantinople in the 13th century, and 
eventually, in 1453, conquered Constaninople, the 
age-old goal of Muslim arms [see AL-KUSTANTINIYYA. 
1], at a time when ancient Balkan kingdoms such as 
Bulgaria and Serbia had already been overrun. Other 
states such as Wallachia and Bosnia were made 
tributary, and after 1526 [see MonAcz], two-thirds of 
Hungary fell under Ottoman domination. In the east, 
the sultans took over the Arab provinces of Syria 
(1516) and Egypt (1517) from the Mamluks {g.v.], 
and constituted themselves as the defenders of the or- 
thodox Sunni world against the Shi‘i Safawids [g.v.], 
even carrying the war for a short time into the Persian 
province of Adharbaydjan. The sultans had at this 
time a far-reaching political and diplomatic policy, 
which included links with the Crimean Tatars to the 
north of the Black Sea [see kirim] and with the South 
Indian and Malaysian sultanates threatened by Por- 


tuguese and other colonial powers’ expansion along 
the Indian Ocean shores; in the Muslim West, the 
sultans supported the corsair states of North Africa 
[see KURSAN. 1]. 

The achievements of Ottoman culture, an amalgam 
of native Turkish traditions with Persian and Arabic 
literary and artistic currents, were quantitatively great 
and often of the highest aesthetic standard (see sec- 
tions V-VIII below). The alliance of the sultans with 
the Sunni ‘ulema? and with such Sifi orders as the 
Mewlewis [see MawLawiyya], later strengthened by 
the fact that they tacitly assumed for themselves the 
caliphate after the demise of the ‘Abbasid puppet 
caliphs of Cairo in 1517 [see KHALIFa. (i)], led to the 
dominance of the Hanafi madhhab of Islamic law over 
the central Turkish lands and over much of the Arab 
lands also, an influence not quite extinguished today 
[see MAHKAMA, 1, 2, 4, and MEDJELLE]. 

But after the high point in the 17th century of the 
occupation of Crete (1645-69) and the siege of Vienna 
(1683), a period of slow decline set in for the empire. 
In the early centuries, the Ottomans had been 
vigorous and expansionist and the scourge of Chris- 
tian Europe. Now, however, the stimuli to intellectual 
enquiry from the Renaissance and Reformation and 
the dying-down of religious passions in Europe after 
1648, enabled the West to forge ahead scientifically 
and technologically, with the application of new ideas 
to the art of war and to economic and commercial ac- 
tivities, so that the Ottoman empire fell more and 
more on to the defensive, its frontiers vulnerable to 
superior military and naval techniques and its craft in- 
dustries and commerce vulnerable to industrial mass 
production and new financial mechanisms evolved in 
the West. In the 19th century, the new forces of ethnic 
and linguistic nationalism released by the French 
Revolution meant that the subject peoples of the 
Balkans, for centuries peoples without history, were 
no longer content to accept a clearly-defined but 
subordinate place in the Ottoman empire, especially 
as, by reaction, it began in the later 19th century to 
grow more specifically Turkish [see PAN-TURKISM]. 
Hence the frontiers of the empire receded in the 
Balkans, until by 1913 only Eastern Thrace remained 
of the European territories. Nor were the Arab lands 
of the empire unaffected by the new ethnic and 
cultural nationalisms, and already by 1914 the in- 
creasingly shadowy Ottoman authority in the North 
African countries and Egypt had been thrown off. 
Turkey’s decision in November 1914 to enter the First 
World War on the side of the Central Powers proved 
the crowning disaster for the empire, and in the wake 
of the new Turkish nationalism aroused by the post- 
War dismemberment of the Ottoman empire, there 
was no place by 1924 for the Ottoman ruling family 
and the old Islamic religion-based culture which it 
epitomised. 


Chronology of the Ottoman sultans 


Ertoghrul, d. ca. 679/1280 

‘Othman I Ghazi 

Orkhan 

Murad I 

Bayezid I Yildirim 

Timiurid invasion) 

Mehemmed I Celebi (at first in Anatolia 
only, after 816/1413 in Rumeli also) 
Sileyman I (in Rumeli only until 
814/1411) 

Masa Celebi (counter-sultan in Rumeli 
until 816/1411) 

Murad II, first reign 


680/1281 
72411324 
761/1360 
791/1389 
(804/1402 
805/1403 


806/1403 
814/1411 


824/1421 
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Mustafa Celebi, Diizme (counter-sultan 

in Rumeli until 825/1422) 

Mehemmed II Fatih (‘‘the Conqueror’’), 

first reign 

Murad II, second reign 

Mehemmed II, second reign 

Bayezid II 

Selim I Yavuz 

Siileym4n II] Kantni(‘‘the Magnificent’’) 

Selim II 

Murad III 

Mehemmed III 

Ahmed I 

Mustafa I, first reign 

“Othman II 

Mustafa I, second reign 

Murad II 

Ibrahim 

Mehemmed IV 

Sileyman III 

Ahmed II 

Mustafa IT 

Ahmed III 

Mahmid I 

‘Othman III 

Mustafa IIf 

‘Abd ul-Hamid I 

Selim HI 

Mustafa IV 

Mahmid II 

‘Abd ul-Medjid 1 

‘Abd ul-SAziz 

Murad V 

‘Abd tl-Hamid II 

Mehemmed V Reshad 

Mehemmed V1 Wahid Wl-Din (last 

sultan) 

1341-2/1922-4 ‘Abd tl-Medjid II (as caliph only) 
(Republican régime of Mustafa Kemal) 

See further, Zambaur, Manuel de chronologie et de 
généalogie, 160-74, with genealogical table O; A.D. 
Alderson, The structure of the Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 
1956; Bosworth, The Islamic dynasties, 136-40. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. The foundation and expansion of the Ot- 
toman Empire 

Recent research on the subject of the founding of 
the Ottoman state, especially epigraphic, numismatic 
and archival discoveries, have made clear many 
things that formerly had been seen mainly through the 
medium of Ottoman historical tradition as reflected in 
the sources belonging to the second half of the 
9th/15th century and later, namely, the different ver- 
sions of the chronicles of Al-2 ‘Othman and _half- 
legendary sources of mystic orders known as menakib- 
names and wilayet-names. 

The nucleus of the state of the Ottomans was a far 
advanced outpost (ud) in the region of the Sakarya 
[g.v.] river, which for many centuries constituted the 
frontier zone between the old Saldjuk state of Rum 
and that of the Byzantines. The former had gradually 
relapsed into anarchy after its defeat by the Mongol 
army at the battle of Késedag [see KOsE DAGH] in 
1243. Asia Minor at that time had already been tur- 
cicised to a large degree; the greater part of the 
Anatolian Turks belonged to the Oghuz tribes [see 
GHUzz] who invaded the country during the second 
half of the 5th/11th century, especially after the battle 
of Malazgird [q.v.] (1071). Moreover, in the first half 
of the 13th century, the Mongol advance in Asia caus- 
ed a new migration of Turkish tribes and of fugitives 
into the country; many of these fugitives came from 


824/1421 
848/1444 


850/1446 

855/1451 

886/1481 

918/1512 

926/1520 

974/1566 

982/1574 
1003/1595 
1012/1603 
1026/1617 
1027/1618 
1031/1622 
1032/1623 
1049/1640 
1058/1648 
1099/1687 
1102/1691 
1106/1695 
1115/1703 
1143/1730 
1168/1754 
1171/1757 
1187/1774 
1203/1789 
1222/1807 
1223/1808 
1255/1839 
1277/1861 
1293/1876 
1293/1876 
1327/1909 
1336/1918 


the former Kh’adrazmian state and were Persians. 
Part of the Anatolian Christian population, not aban- 
doning its old religion, continued to live in the Saldjak 
state in which there was no sharp social division be- 
tween Muslims and Christians. On the contrary, 
there was a conflict between the townspeople and the 
nomads or Turkomans, who were roving all through 
Asia Minor, as they did also in the adjacent territories 
of Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia. These Turkomans 
had still preserved many pre-Islamic religious tradi- 
tions within the particular form of Islam to which they 
adhered. This form of Islam was the result of the 
preaching of wandering dervishes, known under the 
name of Kalenderiyye and Hayderiyye, who spread 
from the 5th/11th century all over northern Persia and 
Transoxania; their preaching was imbued with 
mystical doctrines containing a large amount of 
heterodox elements. After their immigration into Asia 
Minor, the Turkomans had remained under the same 
influences and those who exercised religious authority 
amongst them, called 6abas, had still much 
resemblance to the pre-Islamic shamans. Under these 
religious leaders in 1239, the fearful revolt of the 
Baba’is [g.v.] had taken place (cf. A.Y. Ocak, La 
révolte de Baba Resul ou la formation de l’hétérodoxte 
musulmane en Anatolie au XI Ile stécle, Ankara 1989). The 
government at that time had been able at Iast to sup- 
press the revolt, but the heterodox opposition among 
the lower classes in Asia Minor still deeply influenced 
the history of the first centuries of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. These Turkomans were indeed far more 
numerous that the governing classes and the 
townspeople, as is shown by the present geographical 
nomenclature of Asia Minor; numerous villages, 
rivers and mountains have pure Turkish names of 
tribes such as Kayi, Salur, Bayat and Cepni (cf. 
K6priilti-zade Fuat, Oguz etnolodjisine tarikhi notlar, in 
Tiirkiyyat Medjmi‘asi, i, 185 ff.). Insofar as the 
Turkoman tribes were still militant, the best use that 
could be made of them was as frontier guards and as 
conquerors of new territory. After settling down, they 
may have mixed with a good deal of the original rural 
population and this mixture explains the curious half- 
Christian views and customs that are reported in later 
times as existing among the lower classes in Anatolia. 

The Saldjuk government and the higher classes of 
society had followed the orthodox Sunni Islamic tradi- 
tion, which is to be traced back to the times of the 
Samanid empire in Khurasén and Transoxania. 
These were also the regions with which the Anatolian 
Turks had always been in constant contact. The 
higher culture was mainly Persian in character. These 
contacts explain also how the Hanafi madhkhab became 
officially predominant in Anatolia and afterwards in 
the Ottoman empire. The upper classes of society 
were not free themselves from a strong mystical influ- 
ence of a higher order. It had likewise its source in 
Khurasan, whence had come the theologian and 
mystic Djyalal al-Din Rami [¢.v.], who lived in the 
Saldjik capital Konya and who influenced for cen- 
turies Ottoman Turkish culture through the Mewlewi 
order [see MAWLAWIYYA]. So the townspeople were 
likewise familiar with the formation of fraternities on 
mystical lines, entering within the category of the 
futuwwe (9.v.]. One of the fraternities which played an 
important réle was that of the Akhis (q.v., and cf. F. 
Taeschner, in Jslamica, iv/1 [1929]); a similar fraterni- 
ty was formed by the Ghaziyan. On this basis of 
religious and social controversy is to be understood 
the development of events since the end of the 
7th/13th century. In the many small principalities that 
appeared during the break-up of the Saldjuk state we 
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see sometimes the influence of the orthodox element 
and at other times that of the heterodox Turkoman 
element as predominant. 

When the Ottoman state was founded in Bithynia, 
presumably around 1299, it was one among several 
other small Turkish states, such as that of the Karasi- 
oghlu [q.v.], the Sarukhan-oghlu [g.v.], the Aydin- 
oghlu [q.v.], the Menteshe-oghlu [9.v.], the Djandar- 
oghlu or Isfendiyar-oghlu [g.v.], the Karam&an-oghlu 
[9.v.], the Germiyan-oghlu [g.v.], the Hamid-oghlu, 
etc. All these states had this in common with the Ot- 
toman one, that they were established between the 
former Saldjak state and the Byzantine empire, on the 
frontier zone, that is, in the most remote regions from 
the Islamic cultural centre of Anatolia; their lords, 
bearing the Turkish title beg (g.v.] or the equivalent 
Arabic title amir [g.v.], were descendants of the 
Turkoman chieftains who were frontier guards (ud) 
begleri). Furthermore, they had the possibility to ex- 
pand by attacking the coastal regions ruled by the 
Byzantines and the islands ruled by the Italian col- 
onists. It was this opportunity of westward expansion, 
which proved most favourable for the ‘Othm4n-oghlu 
and secured them in the end the superiority over the 
other principalities. 

The historical tradition of the Ottomans has pre- 
served reminiscences of the Turkoman nomadic 
origin of the founders of the state. The father of 
‘Othman, Ertoghrul [¢.v.], is said to have established 
himself with his little tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Sogit [¢.v.] and the pedigree given for Ertoghrul and 
his father Suleyman Shah shows them as belonging to 
the Kay? [¢.v.] division of the Oghuz Turks. As the 
various reports about Ertoghrul have a good deal of a 
legendary character, his very existence was put under 
doubt until a coin of ‘OthmAn also bearing his father’s 
name, was found (i. Artuk, Osmanit beyligin kurucusu 
Osman gazi’ye ait sikke, in Papers presented to the First Inter- 
national Congress on the Social and Economic History of 
Turkey, Hacettepe Universtty 1977, Ankara 1980, 27-33). 
When Ertoghrul died, ‘Othm4&n took over the leader- 
ship. It is not certain that his name was ‘Othman, that 
is, a prestigious Arabic name; his contemporary the 
Byzantine historian George Pachymeres wrote the 
name down as Atman, which is a simple Turkic name 
(cf. L. Bazin, Antiquité méconnue du ttre d’Ataman?, in 
Harvard Ukrainian Studies, Essays presented to O. Pritsak, 
ili-iv [1979-80], 61-70). He was, at any rate, one of 
the ghaziyan-i Ram and surrounded by other ghazis 
(Turkish ap) as well as by people belonging to the 
fraternity of the Akhis. His father-in-law, the sheykh 
Edebali, was deeply involved with the group of der- 
vishes known as the Abdalén-i Rim, which was con- 
nected with the mystic order of the Bektashis (q.v., 
and cf. Iréne Mélikoff, Un ordre de derviches colonisateurs: 
les Bektachis, in Memorial Omer Lutfi Barkan, Paris 1980, 
149-57). As a result of collaboration of these various 
elements, a small amirate was established. Its centre 
was the fortress of Karadja Hisar, the exact location 
of which remains unknown; its identification with the 
Byzantine Melagina proposed by von Hammer is not 
valid anymore (V. Laurent, La Vita retractata et les 
miracles posthumes de Saint Pierre d’Atroa, Brussels 1958, 
10, 66, 74). During ‘Othman’s reign, the history of 
the amirate was not different from that of the contem- 
porary Anatolian principalities. By organising raids 
against the Byzantine territories, but also by 
stratagems and personal relations, he succeeded in 
extending his rule. In 1302 he inflicted a serious 
defeat on the Byzantines at Bapheus and his troops 
reached the littoral opposite Constantinople. At his 
death, in 1326, the Sakarya was practically the eastern 


boundary of the state, while the Byzantine towns of 
Bithynia had been blockaded for several years. 
During the early years of his son and successor Or- 
khan [9.v.], important towns, unable to resist any 
more, surrendered: Bursa, which became the capital, 
in 1326, Iznik (Nicaea) in 1331 and Iznikmid/Izmid 
(Nicomedeia) in 1337. In this year Orkhan also per- 
formed his first important raid on Thrace. On the 
other hand, he added the adjacent amirate of Karasi 
to his dominions, around 1346, and by this acquisi- 
tion his state became one of the prominent maritime 
amirates since the Karasi Turks possessed fleets of 
light vessels and were experienced in naval warfare. 
In Orkhan’s years, the more orthodox Islamic 
traditions gradually became predominant, though the 
dervishes remained in high esteem as popular 
religious leaders. It is a noteworthy fact, however, in 
the history of “Othman and Orkhan that there ap- 
parently existed close relations with local Christian 
chiefs and commanders; the most representative of 
them was Kése Mikhal, lord of the fortress of Khar- 
mankaya, who collaborated with ‘Othman, eventually 
embraced Islam and was the ancestor of a notable 
military family in the Ottoman Empire [see MIKHAL- 
OGHLU}. This early collaboration with Christian Greek 
elements makes it probable that, in this way, Byzan- 
tine traditions and customs early entered the Ottoman 
state, in the same way as was the case in some other 
contemporary maritime amirates. Both the Christian 
and the Muslim heterodox element were gradually 
assimilated by the growing influence of the orthodox 
mollas, often indicated in the older sources as danish- 
mend; some of these belonged to the AAi circles, as is 
said of the Kadi Djandarli Kara Khalil, later vizier to 
Murad I under the name of Khayr al-Din Pasha; 
many of them had also come from the more eastern 
parts of Asia Minor. During Orkhan’s reign these 
fairly different elements contributed to the foundation 
of a typical form of administration and civilisation, 
from which the later development of the Ottoman 
state must be explained. The administration, similar 
to that of the other contemporary amirates, was 
basically a military one, following Saldjak tradition. 
The state belonged to the family and it was ruled by 
the father considered as the senior lord, or in Turkish, 
ulu beg. It was he who concluded treaties, struck coins 
and was apparently commemorated in the Friday 
public prayer. The territory of the amirate was divid- 
ed into domains governed by his sons. Military chiefs 
were also granted territory by the udu beg and this in- 
stitution may have reposed on earlier Byzantine or 
Saldjak ones [see 1KTA‘]. Apparently under Orkhan 
there was created a cavalry force of miisellems [q.v.] 
and an infantry of yayas, as the irregular force of the 
akindjis {q.v.], originally composed of Turkoman 
tribesmen, was no longer adequate. In this time also 
the title pasha [q.v.], originally peculiar to military der- 
vishes, began to be given to statesmen (e.g. Sinan 
Pasha under Orkhan) and military commanders. 
The natural extension of the young state was 
towards the west, in keeping with the naval raids of 
the Sarukhan-oghlu and mainly of the Aydin-oghlu 
on the isles and on the Greek coast. Orkhan’s military 
expeditions on the Thracian littoral became more fre- 
quent since the annexation of the Karasi amirate, but 
the rise of his power is notably connected with his 
alliance with the emperor John VI Cantacuzenus 
during the Byzantine civil war which erupted in 1341. 
In 1352, however, began the conquest of towns on the 
European side when Orkhan’s son Silleyman oc- 
cupied the fortress of Tzymbe. In 1354 the Ottomans, 
profiting from an _ earthquake, occupied the 
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strategically-important town of Kallipolis or Gallipoli 
[see GELIBOLUJ. In the meantime they established 
diplomatic relations with the Republic of Genoa and 
a commercial treaty was concluded in 1352. After Or- 
khan’s death, in 1362, military operations were laun- 
ched by Murad I, who conquered all the Byzantine 
territory to the west of Constantinople; Adrianople 
(Edirne (q.v.]), captured in 1369, became soon after- 
wards the European Ottoman capital. Then followed 
the wars against the Bulgarians and the Serbians, and 
the latter were crushed in the battle of Maritsa in 1371 
{see MERIC]. This victory assured to the Ottomans the 
greater part of the present state of Bulgaria while the 
Serbians and Byzantines were reduced to the status of 
tribute-paying vassals of the Ottoman sultan (cf. G. 
Ostrogorsky, Byzance état tributaire turc, in Zbornik 
Radova, v [1958], 49-58). The Serbians were crushed 
for a second time in the battle of Kosowa [q.v.] in 
1389, where Murad was killed. 

Bayezid I’s military expeditions extended over a 
still wider range, including Hungary, Bosnia and 
southern Greece, but in these regions the Ottoman 
conquests were not yet permanent, notwithstanding 
the victory won at Nicopolis in 1396 over the allied 
Hungarian, French and German armies [see 
NIKBULI]. Bayezid began a siege of Constantinople 
and the end of the Byzantine state seemed to have 
come. On the other hand, the Ottomans began to ex- 
tend their rule in Asia Minor. Murad I acquired a 
large part of the Germiyan-oghlu territory, which in- 
cluded important mines of alum, as a wedding present 
to his son, and also the amirate of Hamid-oghlu by 
sale. Bayezid I continued the conquest of the 
Anatolian amirates but in a brutal manner and with 
the assistance of his Christian vassals. Sarukhan, 
Aydin and Menteshe were annexed in 1390 and the 
amirate of the Isfendiyar-oghlu in 1391. His policy 
provoked the intervention of the Turco-Mongol khan 
Timir [q.v.] who invaded Anatolia with his army, 
crushed Bayezid’s army in the battle of Ankara (1402) 
and captured him. Bayezid committed suicide in cap- 
tivity in 1403. 

While the sultans conducted the military opera- 
tions, the organisation was in the hands of their 
statesmen, among whom Djandarli Kara Khalil is the 
most notable (see DJANDARLI and cf. F. Taeschner-P. 
Wittek, Dte Vezierfamilte der Gandarlyzade und thre 
Denkmdler, in Isl., xviii [1929], 61-115). To him is at- 
tributed the institution of the Janissaries [see YENI- 
ceri] in connection with the reservation of a fifth part 
of the war booty for the sultan. The Janissaries were 
usually taken from the captured Christians, but a 
Greek source indicates that the devshirme [q.v.] was 
already applied in Bayezid’s days. Their organisation 
on the lines of a fraternity after the model of the Akhis 
and the ghdzis, and their connection in this respect 
with the dervish order of the Bektashis [see 
BEKTASHIYYA], shows again the influence of the 
peculiar religious tradition of the state. 

The first begs of the Ottoman dynasty, in the older 
sources generally bearing the titles of khan and of 
khinkar, had originally taken over some of the Saldjuk 
customs and traditions, such as the bearing of lakabs 
[¢.v.] composed with din and dunyd, but from the time 
of Murad I this custom was abandoned. Murad I is 
also the first to take the title sultan [g.v.} in inscrip- 
tions, although the Moroccan traveller Ibn Battita 
{g.v.], who visited the Ottoman lands, mentions Or- 
khan with the title of sultan. These rulers followed also 
the traditions of other Anatolian rulers by marrying 
high-born Christian ladies: Orkhan was the first to 
take a Byzantine princess for his wife. To the same 


early time is to be traced back the investiture of the 
sultan by the girding on of a sword, which perhaps 
symbolised originally his admission to the order of the 
ghazis (kilidj alay (see TAKLID AL-SAYF]). An important 
fact of the first century of Ottoman history was the en- 
forced migration of populations (sirgién), which an- 
cient oriental custom was particularly applied by 
Bayezid I, mostly from the east to the west. 

When Timir left Asia Minor again, the country 
was as divided as it had been a hundred years before; 
from the river Euphrates up to the Aegean coast the 
amirates had been restored to their former lords. The 
Ottoman state passed through a period of political in- 
stability combined with dynastic war and social strife, 
and it remained divided until 1413. This period is 
known as the interregnum (fetret dewrt), during which 
four sons of Bayezid staked a claim to leadership over 
the Ottomans, while the Christian states tried to take 
the maximum advantage from the division of the Ott- 
omans by supporting one prince against the others. 
Although the European possessions, where a son of 
Bayezid, Stileyman, resided, had been left untouched 
by the Mongols, the restoration of the Ottoman state 
had again its centre in Anatolia, where another son, 
Mehemmed, established himself as a master of a con- 
siderable territory having Amasya (gq. v.] as its capital. 
Stileym4n first concluded a treaty with the Christian 
powers of Romania (1403), making territorial conces- 
sions to them, abolishing taxes paid by them and con- 
firming old commercial privileges. Then he crossed to 
Anatolia to fight against his rival brothers, ‘Isa and 
Mehemmed; another brother, Misa Gelebi (q.v.], ap- 
peared in the European territories and obliged him to 
return there. 

It was Mehemmed I who finally emerged victorious 
from the fratricide strife and restored the unity of the 
Ottoman state in 1413. Three years later, in 1416, 
this state was shaken by a revolt with deep social 
roots, apparently under the spiritual leadership of 
sheykh Bedr al-Din [q.v.], the ex-kadiasker of Musa. 
Mehemmed suppressed the revolt by a huge 
massacre. 

After a short period of peace, the chief military ac- 
tivity of the Ottomans was given to the expansion of 
their power in Europe. The sultans themselves resided 
most of the time there and led many campaigns in 
person. The campaigns became more frequent after 
Mehemmed I’s death (1421) under his son and suc- 
cessor Murdad II. Since the second half of the 14th cen- 
tury, the chief opponent of the Ottomans in the 
Balkans had been Hungary. The conflict was exacer- 
bated in the late 1430s and in the 1440s, and desire to 
control the silver-producing mines of Novobrdo in 
Serbia was one of the reasons. After some military 
operations, Murad II defeated the Hungarians and 
their allies first at Varna in 1444 and then at Kosowa 
in 1448. Despite warfare, most of the European ter- 
ritory was left under the administration of the old 
lords, who now were the sultan’s vassals responsible 
for paying an annual tribute and offering military aid 
to him. Also, Constantinople and the rest of the 
Byzantine possessions kept for a long time their semi- 
independence in this way and succeeded even several 
times in defying a siege. 

During the reigns of Mehemmed I and of Murad II 
there began a second incorporation of the various 
Anatolian amirates into the Ottoman state, but this 
time this was effected gradually and without much 
bloodshed, with the exception of the Karaman-oghlu 
state, the old rivals of the ‘Othm4n-oghlu. But even 
there the Ottomans began by following a remarkably 
conciliatory policy. The descendants of these 
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dynasties were generally granted high military posts 
in Europe. During Murad’s reign trade began to 
thrive. Venetian, Genoese, Ragusan and other mer- 
chants developed important activity in several Ot- 
toman cities, which expanded considerably, such as 
Bursa with its silk market. 

Murad II died in 1451 and was succeeded by his 
son Mehemmed II [q.v.}], who immediately began 
preparations to put an end to the Byzantine empire, 
which was then limited to the city of Constantinople, 
a few islands and some towns on the western Black 
Sea coast. Constantinople fell on 29 May 1453, and 
the Ottoman empire succeeded the Byzantine one. 
The capture of Constantinople, which made such a 
profound impression among the Turks as well as in 
the Occident, was only the realisation of a part of a 
political scheme of Mehemmed II, that of bringing the 
whole Balkan peninsula under the direct government 
of the Ottoman state. After continuous military cam- 
paigns this scheme had nearly become a reality. There 
were still Venetian enclaves in the Morea and 
Albania, and in the north Belgrade was still held by 
the Hungarians; but even Bosnia had now passed 
under Ottoman rule. The large Aegean islands, ex- 
cept Rhodes, were incorporated in the same manner. 
Only the Danube principalities, Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and, since 1475, the Crimean Khanate, 
had remained vassals. Mehemmed II also finished the 
conquest of Anatolia proper by the conquest of the 
empire of Trebizond in 1461 and when at last the 
Karamanid dynasty was extinguished, in 1475, the 
Ottoman empire stood face to face with the Ak 
Koyunlu [9.v.] dynasty in the east and the Mamluk 
state in the south-east. The dangerous policy of the Ak 
Koyunlu lord Uzun Hasan [q.v.] came to an end in 
1473 when Mehemmed II defeated him at Otluk Beli. 
Under Bayezid II, this neighbour was succeeded by 
the young Safawid dynasty of Persia; still, until the 
reign of this sultan, the Ottoman territory was not 
enlarged on the Asiatic front, though there were 
several inglorious frontier wars with the Mamlak 
forces in Syria. 

During all this time, the Christian powers were 
scheming and planning crusades to expel the Turks 
from Europe, while trying also to contract alliances 
with their Asiatic opponents. But no really great 
enterprise was ever undertaken; only temporary 
damage was done by the Hungarian Hunydadi, the 
Wallachian Wlad Dracul, the Albanian Skander Beg 
{see ISKENDER BEG] and by some Venetian naval ex- 
peditions. All these Ottoman military successes in 
Europe would not have been possible without the 
strong base in Turkish Anatolia. Still more 
astonishing is, perhaps, the permanence of the Ot- 
toman occupation. The reason may be sought mainly 
in the lack of any sufficiently great political Christian 
power in the much-divided Balkan peninsula, and 
also in the deep hatred between the Greek Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholic Church. 

During Mehemmed II’s reign the Ottoman 
political system developed, but the beginnings of this 
inner evolution are to be sought in the reign of Murad 
II, parallel with the consolidation of the Ottoman type 
of religious orthodoxy. The overwhelming impor- 
tance of the person of the sultan for the existence of 
the state is still more accentuated during this period. 
This is shown by the menace of military revolts after 
the death of nearly every sultan and the artifices by 
which his death was kept secret until the arrival of his 
successor, also by the grave disturbances caused by 
pretenders and the tradition of fratricide, probably in- 
augurated by Bayezid I but officially decreed by 


Mehemmed II. The supporting of Ottoman 
pretenders was justly considered as one of the most ef- 
fective means available to Christian enemies of the 
empire. 

The new leading men in the state and in the army 
were now for the greater part of Christian origin, 
Albanians, Slavs, Greeks or, even more, westerners. 
They derived from war prisoners, the dewshirme levies, 
or they were simple renegades. The older families that 
had come from Asia Minor, such as the Mikhal-oghlu 
or the Ewrenos-oghlu [g.v.], receded into second place 
as owners of large land properties on the Danube and 
in Macedonia; the high position of the Djandarli fami- 
ly as viziers ended with the execution of Khalil Pasha 
shortly after the fall of Constantinople. The newly- 
converted Christians served the state to their best, but 
the all-dominating authority of the sultan and perhaps 
also the democratic tradition of Islam prevented the 
formation of a hereditary nobility; statesmen and 
military commanders (as beglerbegis and sandjakbegis) 
were the slaves (kullar) of the sovereign and much less 
independent than they had been in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. Less dependent was the class of the scholars and 
jurists who provided the religious hierarchy with the 
Sheykh al-Islam at the head; among them there are 
signs of an upper class of theologians. So there was 
formed an Ottoman ruling class composed for the 
greater part of non-Turkish elements recruited from 
the ranks of the Christians. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was inevitable that the administrative 
institutions should show the influence of Byzantine 
ideas, as was also the case with the court organisation. 
By Kantn-ndmes (q.v.}, of which those of Mehemmed 
II and later of Sileyman the Magnificent are the best 
known, the hierarchy of officials was minutely 
regulated. 

Besides the older troops of irregular akingjis and 
‘azabs [q.v.] the army consisted chiefly (a) of the 
cavalry of the sipahis, whose organisation was in- 
timately connected with the military administration of 
the territory [see TIMAR], and (b) of the Janissaries, 
apparently levied in the time of Murad I! by the 
dewshirme. Agriculture, constituting the financial sup- 
port of the cavalry, was closely connected to the timar 
system. Firearms may also have been used for the first 
time during Murad II’s reign [see BARUD. iv]. The 
fleet [see GELIBOLU and DARYA-BEGI] was mainly 
manned with Christian renegades, ‘azabs and Chris- 
tian prisoners as galley slaves. It began to be well- 
organised under Mehemmed II. 

The revenues of the state or rather of the sultan 
consisted for the most part of the constantly- 
increasing g@jizye [q.v.] and kharadj [q.v.}, both of them 
levied on non-Muslim subjects, and of the annual 
tributes paid by the vassal states. The different kinds 
of custom-duties were also considerable. Trade re- 
mained largely in the hands of the dhimmis, the mer- 
chant class having increased in number by the 
massive arrival of Jews from Spain and Central 
Europe. Exports and imports were also largely in the 
hands of foreigners, especially Italians, who had their 
communities in Constantinople [see GHALATA in 
Suppl.] and some other towns. These communities 
were treated in the same way as the indigenous non- 
Turkish communities; they were allowed considerable 
autonomy under their consuls, including consular 
jurisdiction. These privileges were granted by the 
sultans in the well-known form of ‘‘capitulations’’, in 
which were prescribed also the commercial duties to 
be paid by the foreigners, who, in accordance with the 
principles of Muslim law, were considered as 
miiste’minin [see IMTIYAZAT]. 
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The civilisation of the Ottoman Empire of the later 
Middle Ages was not yet separated from central and 
western Europe by the wide gap that became 
characteristic for later centuries. It has been pointed 
out that the friendly relations between Mehemmed II 
and Italian princes and artists and his liking for pic- 
torial art entitles him, in a way, to a place among the 
Renaissance rulers of the time. In the days of his suc- 
cessor Bayezid II, however, the Muslim attitude to life 
began to be again more predominant. 
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3. The empire at its zenith 

After the relatively peaceful reign of Bayezid II, 
there is no more question about Asia Minor or the 
Balkan Peninsula. The struggle continued in Albania 
and Morea, but had on the whole a local character. 
The empire was now strong enough to face its new 


Asiatic neighbours. The war waged against Persia by 
Selim I was in a way a continuation on an interna- 
tional scale of the former internal struggle against the 
Shi‘i opposition in Asia Minor itself. This war secured 
Turkey the temporary possession of Adharbaydjan 
and the lasting domination over Kurdistan and 
northern Mesopotamia. Very soon afterwards the 
Egyptian state of the Mamluks, with whom the Ot- 
toman empire had clashed under Bayezid II in a 
rather inglorious way, was incorporated by Selim in 
one single campaign. The consequence was the exten- 
sion of Turkish overlordship to the holy cities of Islam 
and soon to Yaman. Finally, under Sileyman I the 
Magnificent, the empire obtained its greatest exten- 
sion by the conquest of the greater part of Hungary, 
one of the two great mediaeval opponents in Europe; 
in the same campaign the Turks went even so far as 
to besiege Vienna. Only the other old rival, Venice, 
was not broken by the victorious empire. After 
Mehemmed II’s death, official wars with Venice had 
become rather an exception. The Ottoman empire 
never had acquired an absolute maritime superiority, 
and this weakness appeared almost immediately after 
the great period of conquest was over, in the battle of 
Lepanto. Rhodes was conquered, but Malta has never 
been Turkish and the maritime exploits of Kemal 
Re’is (g.v.] under Bayezid and those of Barbarossa 
Khayr al-Din [q¢.v.] and others, which assured 
Turkey’s political authority in the age of Sileyman on 
the north coast of Africa and in the Indian Ocean, 
never wholly lost the character of piracy. On the 
Asiatic front, the continuation of the conflict with Per- 
sia led for the time to the conquest of Baghdad and 
“Irak, so that the sultan was now in reality sudfan al- 
barrayn wa ’l-bahrayn. 

At the end of the reign of Siileyman I, the Ottoman 
empire found itself between two powerful continental 
neighbours: the Austrian monarchy in Europe and 
the Safawid empire in Asia. In Europe, the Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia and Hungary were the bulwarks 
against Austria, while farther to the east the half- 
independent principalities of Transylvania, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and the Tatar Crimea were allowed to 
exist; from the Turkish point of view also, Poland 
with its Cossacks, and even Muscovy, held similar in- 
termediate positions between the two empires; during 
this period Turkey raised more than once claims to 
the suzerainty of the last-mentioned countries. In 
Asia, the geographical situation did not allow for the 
existence of this intermediary kind of state, with the 
exception of Georgia {see AL-KURDJ] which was invad- 
ed and brought under Turkish authority in 1578. In 
Asia, however, the Turkish feudal system left places 
for a number of petty local rulers who were given the 
title of Pasha. They were found on the Persian fron- 
tier in Kurdistan (the princes of Bitlis), but also in 
Syria (the Druse amirs). The sharif of Mecca occupied 
likewise a vassal position, while Yaman, after its 
reconquest in 1568-70, was again partly a more direct 
Ottoman possession. After 1550 the Turks had even 
obtained a footing in Masawwa‘ [q.v.] on the African 
coast and had begun to interfere with Abyssinian af- 
fairs; the opportunities here came to an end after the 
unlucky war of 1578. Egypt was at this time still some- 
what under the control of the Turkish Pasha [see 
Misr. D. 6]; the Barbary states were nearly indepen- 
dent; the sharif of Morocco recognised in 1580 the 
authority of the Turkish sultan. 

This general political system of the empire was 
maintained throughout the third period, a kind of 
equilibrium being established between the Ottoman 
empire and the great continental powers. 

Under Selim I], or rather under the administration 
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of Mehmed Sokollu Pasha, Cyprus was conquered 
(1570-1), but this conquest occasioned immediately 
the naval defeat in the battle of Lepanto (¢. v.] in 1571, 
considered to be the first great military blow inflicted 
on the Turks. The impossibility of further military ex- 
pansion brought about an inner weakening of the Em- 
pire that was marked on the whole by unsuccessful 
campaigns against Austria (defeat of Mezdkeresztes 
[g.v.] in 1596) and against Persia (loss of Tabriz and 
Eriwan in 1603 and 1604) and found its expression in 
the unfavourable peace treaty of Zsitvatorok with 
Austria in 1606 and the peace of 1612 with Persia, 
then under the strong rule of Shah ‘Abbas the Great. 
In the last decade of the 16th century, Transylvania 
[see ERDEL] and the Rumanian principalities even 
made themselves for some time independent; from 
1572 Poland also played often an active role in the 
complicated political and military course of events on 
these northern frontiers of the Turkish empire. The 
raids of the Cossacks in the Crimea had not yet the 
dangerous aspect of a century later, when the 
Muscovite power began to appear on the horizon. A 
favourable circumstance for Turkey was the weaken- 
ing of Central Europe by the Thirty Years’ War; 
among the west European countries the already ex- 
isting friendly relations with France, followed in 1580 
by England and in 1603 by Holland, were on the 
whole profitable for the empire, while Spain had ceas- 
ed since the end of the century to be a serious 
maritime danger. In view of the never very strong 
maritime position of Turkey, the relations with 
Venice remained subject to surprises on both sides, 
such as the annexation of Cyprus; during the 17th 
century this was followed by the conquest of Crete 
(1645-69) and about 1655 by the important Venetian 
conquests in Morea and in the archipelago, so that for 
a moment even Istanbul was threatened. Still, the 
relations with Venice were on the whole friendly, 
Turkey being the stronger power on account of its 
continental position. On the Asiatic frontier, 
Turkey’s weakness led temporarily to the loss of 
Baghdad in 1623 and a renewed Persian danger. But 
here the old position of the empire was restored by the 
revival of its military strength under Murad IV; 
under his reign and after Shah ‘Abbas’s death, Persia 
was invaded by Ottoman troops, and Eriwan and 
Tabriz, and finally Baghdad reconquered (1638); in 
1639 there began a long period of peace with Persia. 
After 1640 the stronger position of the empire was us- 
ed, as well as for the conquest of Crete, for strengthen- 
ing the authority of the Porte in Transylvania and the 
Danube principalities, and for a fortification of the 
frontier to the north of the Black Sea, where Azov was 
taken from the Cossacks, now under Muscovite 
authority, and fortified in 1660. In this same year the 
hostilities with the now-recovered Austria began again 
and took on at first a crusading character; even 
France was this time an ally of Austria (Turkish defeat 
of St. Gotthard 1664). But this was only a prelude to 
the final struggle with Austria that began in 1683 with 
the unsuccessful siege of Vienna, and finished in 1688 
with the loss of the Ottoman province of Hungary and 
the invasion of the Balkan peninsula by Austrian ar- 
mies, followed at last by the peace of Carlowitz (1699 
{see KaARLOFéA]) in which Turkey, considerably 
weakened again, had to give up nearly the whole of 
Hungary and its claim on Transylvania, while it had 
to recognise the authority of Venice in Morea. 

The weakening of the Ottoman empire at the be- 
ginning of this period was mainly due to domestic 
reasons. During the 16th century it had already been 
observed that the empire in this form could only sub- 


sist by continuous warfare; it had to be adapted now 
to peaceful conditions, and this went beyond the 
possibilities of the personal rule of the sultan, which 
was based essentially on military conquest. The suc- 
cessors of Sileyman the Great were not equal to the 
task of meeting these new conditions; it is true that 
Mehemmed III, ‘Othman II and Mehemmed IV oc- 
casionally accompanied their armies, but Murad IV 
was the last sultan to revive the military traditions of 
his dynasty, the last real ghazi. So the sultans, 
whatever their personal qualities were, became less 
directly concerned in the administration of the state, 
though their personality remained surrounded with 
the traditional veneration. This did not prevent, how- 
ever, the deposition and murder of ‘Othm4n II in 
1628, nor the deposition of Ibrahim in 1648 and of 
Mehemmed IV in 1688. Instead of the sultans, the 
statesmen and generals became now more prominent, 
first in time and in importance Mehmed Sokollu 
Pasha [see soKOLLU] under Selim II, Sinan Pasha 
[g.v.], the great enemy of the Austrians, under 
Mehemmed III, Murad Pasha [g.v.] and Khalil 
Pasha [g.v.] under Ahmed I and ‘Othman II; and in 
the second half of the century the great members of 
the Képrilti family [g.v.]: Mehmed Pasha, his son 
Ahmed Pasha and their cousin Mustafa Pasha; to the 
same period belonged also Kara Mustafa Pasha [g.. ], 
the besieger of Vienna in 1683. These military 
statesmen belonged to the numerically feeble 
renegade class and were supporters of the typical Ott- 
oman government system as it had been perfected 
under Siileyman I, but they did not represent any 
considerable group of the strongly diverging popula- 
tion of the empire. There was not yet an Ottoman 
Turkish nation. Several other groups were competing 
with them in the direction of the state affairs; the most 
formidable being the military corps of the Janissaries 
and the Sipahis, who several times, especially after 
serious military defeats as at the time of the enthrone- 
ment of Murad IV in 1632 and of Mehemmed IV’s 
deposition in 1688, were masters of the political situa- 
tion. The Janissaries were now even less recruited in 
the ancient way from the Christian populations, while 
many abuses had ruined the former discipline of their 
corps. Several Grand Viziers fell victims to their fury. 
Another powerful group, that made occasional use of 
these military elements, was the court circle, led 
several times by a powerful Waltde Suljan or by a Kizlar 
Aghasi. Finally, the ‘ulema? with the Sheykh al-Islam suc- 
ceeded repeatedly in playing a decisive part in the 
direction of the state affairs (e.g. the muftt Sa‘d al-Din 
under Mehemmed III); the deposition of sultan 
Ibrahim was sanctioned by fetwa of the Sheykh al-Islam. 
These symptoms of decay were truly analysed in Koti 
Bey’s [g.v.] famous Riséla. Only Murad IV was able 
to suppress, often by violent means, the influence of 
these different groups; he succeeded even in raising a 
new military force (the Segbans) alongside of the 
Janissaries. In the capital there were several times 
outbursts of religious fanaticism directed against the 
Christians, as happened under Ibrahim I, but it can- 
not be said that political events were influenced by 
them; the great statesmen showed on the contrary a 
remarkable tolerance. 

The non-Muslim element, though excluded from 
all direct influence on the government, had adapted 
itself to the circumstances. A new Greek aristocracy 
had arisen in Istanbul, which by wealth and intrigue 
had powerful relations in Turkish circles, as well as in 
the leading circles of the Christian principalities on 
the Danube; they likewise were able to control the 
nomination of the Greek patriarchs. To this time 
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belongs also the definite turn of the Ottoman Greeks 
towards Greek Orthodoxy under the influence of the 
patriarch Cyrillus Lucaris (executed in 1638); the 
consequence was a decisive rupture with the Roman 
Christian world and indirectly a strengthening of the 
Ottoman empire. The Ottoman Turks had still many 
religious traditions in common with the Greeks, and 
Christian saints were also venerated in Turkish 
circles. Next to the Greeks, the Jewish element, con- 
siderably strengthened since the arrival of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews under Bayezid I, played a great 
social role, chiefly as bankers; the best known 
representative of this group was Joseph Nasi [see 
NAKSHE and Nasi], the favourite of Selim II. 

The lower classes in Asia Minor participated as lit- 
tle in the direction of the state as those of European 
Turkey. Some dangerous revolts proved, however, 
that the old religious traditions of the 13th and 14th 
centuries had not wholly disappeared. In 1599 began 
the movement of Kara Yazidji [g.v.] in Urfa; much 
more dangerous for the unity of the empire was the 
revolt of Kalender-oghlu in Sarukhan (1606), who 
ruled for some years independently over a great part 
of western Anatolia, until he was crushed by Murad 
Pasha. Soon afterwards, in 1623-8 took place the in- 
surrection of Abaza Mehmed Pasha [g.v.], the 
relentless persecutor of the Janissaries. Farther to the 
east, the movement for independence under the Kurd 
Djanbulat [9.v.] in northern Syria like that of the 
Druse Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n {q.v.] in the Lebanon had 
to be tolerated to some extent. The inclination to 
mysticism and veneration for mystic sheykhs (such as 
Mahmiid of Scutari, where several grand viziers 
found asylum under ‘Othman II) continued its hold 
on all classes of the population; several new mystical 
orders were founded during this period. The foreign 
trade remained as before in the hands of foreigners, 
Venetians and other Italians; of Italian origin were 
also many of the leading personalities of the Turkish 
inal that was rebuilt after the battle of Lepanto, such 
as Cighale-zade Sinan Pasha [q.v.]. 

4. The period of decline 

During the 18th century the inevitable action of the 
elements of decay began to be felt more and more in 
the empire and brought about a situation that has 
been, too superficially, described as decadence. The 
causes of the decline were to be sought mainly within 
the body politic; they were still the consequences of 
the transition from a conquering state to a peaceful 
administration, but they were now ever more ex- 
ploited by foreign powers. Among these Austria was 
in the beginning still a formidable opponent; after the 
war of 1716-18 the peace of Passarowitz [see 
PASAROFéA] meant the loss of what had been left to 
Turkey of Hungary and Transylvania, and even of 
Belgrade, but the peace of Belgrade in 1739, in which 
this town itself was restored, proved that from the 
Austrian side the real danger had ceased. Moreover, 
in 1715, Morea had been reconquered from the Vene- 
tians by the grand vizier Djinn ‘Ali Pasha [see Mora], 
which success had shown that Venice also was no 
more to be feared. A new and formidable enemy had 
risen, however, in the form of the now much enlarged 
Russia, which, to the Orthodox Christians of 
Rumania and Serbia, seemed a more welcome 
liberator than even Austria had ever been. The war of 
1711 with Peter I, intimately connected with the com- 
ing of Charles XII of Sweden to Turkey, ended with 
a Turkish victory at Poltava and brought back Azov 
to the empire in 1712, and the war of 1732, equally 
successfully closed by the already-mentioned Treaty 
of Belgrade in 1739, was not yet disastrous for 


Turkey; Russian navigation in the Black Sea was even 
formally prohibited. After 1739 there followed a 
period of peace for the empire in Europe. The 
military and peaceful relations with Persia during this 


_ time were mainly influenced by the political events in 


that empire, by which the Turks sought to profit. The 
successes of Nadir Shah [g.v.] of Persia in 1730 were 
for a moment threatening; they even occasioned the 
deposition of Ahmed III, but at last the peace of 1736 
restored the frontiers of the time of Murad IV. The 
real military weakness of the Ottoman empire was 
finally revealed in the conflict with Russia that had 
begun in 1768 with a Turkish declaration of war; this 
war brought the Russian armies deep into Bulgaria 
and was ended by the memorable treaty of Kuéuk 
Kaynardja [g.v.] in 1774, by which the Crimea 
became wholly independent (to be annexed in 1783 by 
Russia), while Turkey had to recognise the Russian 
protectorate in the Danube principalities. The right of 
religious protection accorded to the sultan with regard 
to the Muslims in the Crimea, was the beginning of 
the religious claims of Turkey that were to acquire 
such importance in its international relations in the 
19th century. After an equally unhappy war with 
Karim Khan Zand [q.v.] in Persia (1776), in which 
Basra was temporarily lost, the Ottoman empire again 
suffered serious losses to the Russians by the war of 
1784-92, closed by the peace of Jassy; this time the 
Dniepr became the frontier between the two empires. 
Austria also had tried to profit by this war and had oc- 
cupied Bucharest, but in the separate peace of Zistowa 
(1791) Austria did not gain the expected profits. 
During all this time, the friendly relations with the 
western countries, France, Britain and Holland, to 
which Sweden was added in 1737, Denmark in 1756 
and Prussia in 1763, had often been of great value to 
Turkey by the services rendered by them as in- 
termediaries in the peace negotiations; especially 
France, which obtained in 1740 its well-known final 
capitulations, had considerable influence by its right 
to protect the Roman Catholics. At the end of the cen- 
tury, however, the Ottoman empire began to be a fac- 
tor in the new expansionist schemes of the western 
powers, in connection with their colonial acquisitions 
and political influence in South and East Asia. These 


_ interests did not show at that time any wish to possess 


Ottoman territory, but the rising colonial powers 
needed between themselves and their possessions a 
state over which they could exert control, since they 
saw the necessity of communicating with the Persian 
Gulf and India by a more direct way than the 
southern sea-route. The more immediate cause of the 
occupation of Egypt by the French in 1798 was the 
rivalry between France and Britain; this made for the 
moment Britain and even Russia allies of Turkey. But 
in 1802 peace with France was restored, to be followed 
some years later by a new war with Russia and 
hostilities with Britain (the British fleet before the 
capital in 1807). By the peace of Bucharest (1812), the 
Ottoman Empire again lost territory (Bessarabia [see 
BUDJAK]) to Russia, while Britain, after the elimina- 
tion of France’s colonial power in India and the 
weakening of the Ottoman authority in Egypt, was for 
the moment satisfied. The empire was again severely 
affected by the ups and downs of the Greek insurrec- 
tion that began in 1820 and ended in 1830 with the 
recognition of the independence of Greece, not, how- 
ever, before a disastrous war with Russia—that had 
played from the beginning an important part in the 
Greek troubles—had obliged Turkey to conclude the 
peace of Adrianople (1829). Still, the action of the 
other European powers had prevented Russia from 
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realising its territorial aims; it had to be contented 
with a strong political ascendancy over Turkey, as was 
proved in 1833 by the Treaty of Khiinkar Iskelesi, 
which, in a secret article, forced Turkey to become 
Russia’s ally in the matter of the navigation in the 
Black Sea. This unnatural alliance with Russia was 
occasioned by the action of Muhammad ‘Ali [q.v.} of 
Egypt (begun in 1831), who threatened for a moment 
to deprive the empire of Egypt, Syria and Cilicia, but 
led at the end only to the recognition of Egypt as a 
privileged part of the Empire under a hereditary 
dynasty (1840). This time again the intervention of 
the European powers had been decisive for the ter- 
ritorial status of the empire. The existence of the Ot- 
toman empire was justly considered as a political 
necessity; already in 1789 there had been a treaty be- 
tween Prussia and Austria to guarantee the northern 
frontiers of the Empire. About the year 1830, more- 
over, Turkey concluded several new treaties, on the 
lines of the capitulations, with the United States of 
America, Belgium, Portugal and Spain. The conquest 
of Algiers by France (1827-57) [see aL-pjazA1R] could 
hardly be called a loss to the empire. 

The administrative system of the empire remained 
much the same during this period; in every direction 
the central authority was, however, losing its influ- 
ence. At the beginning of the 18th century this was 
not yet very perceptible. Istanbul was still the brilliant 
capital of a powerful empire, where the court of 
Ahmed III set the example of a luxurious life; to this 
time falls the curious passion for the cultivation of 
tulips, that makes the epoch known as /éle dewri [q.v.]. 
To this period also belongs the expansion of higher 
literary, specifically Ottoman, culture beyond the 
class of the ‘ulema, a new class of literati came into ex- 
istence, who were the precursors of the intellectual 
Turkish middle class that originated in the beginning 
of the 19th century. The abortive beginning of 
Muslim Turkish printing in 1727 [see IBRAHIM 
MUTEFERRIKA and MATBA‘A. 2] is likewise intimately 
connected with the new cultural orientation of the 
higher classes. Most of them served the government in 
higher or lower functions, and from this class came 
forth Grand Viziers, such as Damad Ibrahim and 
Raghib Pasha {q.vv.]. This changed considerably the 
ancient military character of the government system; 
the home and foreign affairs of the empire were now 
treated in a more statesmanlike way by the Sublime 
Porte (Bab-i SAli), and the modest office of the Re?is 
al-Kuittab [g.v.} now became more and more impor- 
tant, since the holders began to act as competent 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs; one of them, Ahmed 
Rasmi [q. v.], is well known as one of the first Ottoman 
ambassadors. Still, this new class of functionaries was, 
according to tradition, the sultan’s slaves; only under 
Mahmid II was their position regulated in a more 
liberal way. The new upper classes had manifold rela- 
tions with the cultivated Greek Phanariots of their 
time [see FENER], many of whom occupied high offices 
in the government service, especially as dragomans 
(as e.g. Nikusios and Mavrocordato); there were no 
ties with the lower Muslim classes. Under these gover- 
ning functionaries, the Janissaries and Sipahis, now 
that their discipline was loosened, more than once in- 
terfered in a dangerous way. The Janissary rebellion 
under Patrona Khalil [q.v.] in 1730, which cost Ahm- 
ed III his throne, seems to have been directed mainly 
against this new aristocracy. After Ahmed III, court 
life became much more sober. The ruling classes and 
most of the sultans with them had begun to realise the 
weakness of the empire and sought now a remedy in 
the introduction of military reforms, in which they 


were aided by several foreigners, of whom the French- 
man Bonneval (d. 1747 [see AHMAD PASHA BONNEVAL]) 
is the best known. Another French officer, De Tott, 
worked in the same direction under Mustafa III, 
but the Russian war that broke out under this sultan 
showed how little effective the measures had been. 

Selim III undertook army reforms with much more 
energy, but even in his time very few leading people 
had real understanding for these things; the institu- 
tion of the new troops (nizam-i diedid [g.v.]) provoked 
another formidable rebellion of the Janissaries, 
seconded by a large proportion of the ‘ulema. 
Mahmid II, finally, took up the question of reforms 
with more deliberateness; this sultan finally concluded 
there was no other way of imposing the reforms than 
by the famous massacre of the Janissaries in Istanbul 
on 16 June 1826; at the same time, the Bektashi 
dervish order [see BEKTASHIYYA] was persecuted. The 
events showed, however, that so far, more destructive 
than constructive work had been done; still, this 
sultan succeeded at least in subjecting a number of 
powerful semi-independent local dynasts [see 
DEREBEY]. The weakening of the central authority had 
indeed been characteristic of the Ottoman empire of 
the 18th century. Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli were rul- 
ed by hereditary Beys; only Tripoli was brought by 
Mahmiid again under the direct authority of the 
Porte. Egypt had seen in 1767 the usurpation of ‘Ali 
Bey. In Rum-ili some powerful vassals had come forth 
from the ranks of the great timar [q.v.] holders or 
timariots; they were called a‘yan [q.v.]. Under Selim 
III and Mahmid II the most noteworthy were SAIi 
Pasha Tepedelenli (g.v.] of Yanina and Paswan-oghlu 
(q.v.] at Vidin. In Anatolia there had been in 1739 the 
dangerous insurrection of Sari Beg-oghlu, after which 
the so-called derebeys were as good as independent, as 
was also the case in Kurdistan. In Mesopotamia and 
‘Irak the same conditions were prevalent; in 1706 was 
formed in ‘Irak the powerful Bedouin confederation 
of the Muntafik (¢.v.], and under Selim II] Baghdad 
was ruled autocratically by Stleyman Pasha (d. 
1810). In Syria, the Druses of the Lebanon had their 
own amirs [see DURUZ. ii], and on the coast ruled, in 
Selim III’s time, Djazzar Pasha [g.v.] of SAkka. In 
Arabia, the Wahhabis {see WAHHABIYYaA] had taken 
Mecca in 1803, and Yaman and ‘Asir could hardly be 
called parts of the Turkish empire. On the islands of 
the Aegean archipelago, hardly any Turks were to be 
found; here, as in Syria, there was strong European 
influence. Still, although the Ottoman real power had 
sunk everywhere, the Ottoman type of administration 
had put its seal on the cultural life of all these different 
regions; the great Ottoman tradition held them 
together and enabled Mahmid II and the statesmen 
who, after him, continued the centralisation of the 
Empire, to keep together their political unity for a 
century more to come. 

5. The beginnings of reform and westernisa- 
tion, and the end of the dynasty 

In this period, the transition of the Ottoman empire 
to a national Turkish state was completed, but in a 
way not intended by the Christian powers, nor ex- 
pected by the Turkish ruling classes themselves. The 
new course followed in the administration by the 
gradual application of the Tanzimat measures [g.v.] 
had meant to establish, mainly after the French 
model, a modern state where all citizens, whatever 
their religion, had equal political and civil rights, 
under the direct authority of the Ottoman govern- 
ment; only Egypt, the Danube principalities and Ser- 
bia (since 1815) and in Asia the Hidjaz were allowed 
a privileged position. The ideal of the new Ottoman 
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state was, however, far from the democratic ideals 
that worked in Europe and which by now began to 
show their effect, especially among the Christian 
populations. The democratic revolutionary move- 
ment of 1849 in Moldavia and Wallachia [see BOGH- 
DAN and EFLAK] was equally opposed by Turkey and 
by Russia, but had as result the convention of Balta 
Liman, by which the Turkish authority in these prin- 
cipalities was reduced to a negligible point. When 
Russia, as a result of a conflict over the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem, invaded again the principalities, in 
1853, the Ottoman empire found Britain and France 
at its side; this was the beginning of the Crimean 
War. By the peace treaty of Paris (1856) the integrity 
of the empire seemed secured. In reality, the interven- 
tion of Britain and France and soon again of Russia 
was now more firmly established than ever. This was 
not only the case in political questions, as for instance 
the armed intervention in the Lebanese and Syrian 
troubles of 1845 and 1860, after the troubles of Djidda 
in 1858, and in the international regulation of the 
position of Crete in 1866. For the influence of the 
foreign powers was likewise extended to many points 
of internal administration, which kind of intervention 
was made possible by the capitulations. These 
originally unilateral privileges were looked upon now 
as bilateral treaties, but their contents had become in- 
compatible with the new state conception that the 
Tanzimat tried to realise. From 1856, indeed, the 
Porte had tried in vain to get rid of this international 
servitude, which, at the end of the 19th century, had 
taken on the character of a collective tutelage of all 
countries possessing capitulations. Not till 1914 did 
the conflict between the European powers enable the 
Turkish government to put the capitulations aside 
[see IMTIYAZAT]. 

In 1862 the Ottoman government was able to 
restore its authority in Montenegro [see KARA DAGH] 
and Herzegovina, while, on the other hand, Serbia, 
and the two Danube principalities, since 1861 united 
in one state, recovered a nearly complete in- 
dependence in 1865. Twelve years later the Bulgarian 
troubles again brought about an armed conflict with 
Russia, which country, in 1870, had already broken 
the conventions of 1856 about the Black Sea. The 
preliminaries of San Stefano (1878), mitigated by the 
Treaty of Berlin (1879), brought the definite loss of 
Serbia, Montenegro and Rumania, while Bulgaria 
was constituted a semi-dependent principality; on the 
Caucasian frontier, Turkey lost Kars and Batum 
[g.vv.], and Britain obtained the administration of the 
isle of Cyprus (see KuBRuUs]. This abandonment of 
Britain’s policy hitherto followed of respecting the in- 
tegrity of Ottoman territory was followed in 1882 by 
the occupation of Egypt [see KHEDIW and misr. D. 7]. 
The remaining dates in the dismemberment of 
Turkey in Europe are the Greco-Turkish war (1897), 
by which the Greek territory was enlarged towards the 
north, the autonomy of Crete (1898) and, after the 
deposition of ‘Abd iil-Hamid II, in 1909, the declara- 
tion of independence of Bulgaria and the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria. Then, after 
Tripoli had been lost in the war with Italy (1912, 
Peace of Lausanne), the Balkan War of 1912-13 re- 
duced the territory of Turkey in Europe to Eastern 
Thrace, including Edirne, which town had even been 
occupied for some time by the Bulgarians. 

During the 19th century, the relations with Persia 
had been on the whole peaceful; conflicts were only 
occasioned by frontier questions, such as the dispute 
about authority over the Kurdish territory of 
Sulaym4niyya (g.v.], which was settled in 1847 in 


favour of Turkey. The territory round the Persian 
Gulf had come more and more under the control of 
the British, but the territorial status in Asia remained 
for a long time unchanged. In the meantime, Turkey 
had been drawn gradually into the economic expan- 
sion schemes of the German empire as manifested by 
the project of the Baghdad railway; this diminished 
Britain’s interest in the territorial integrity of the Ot- 
toman state. So, when in the first year of the First 
World War, Turkey joined the Central Powers, 
Russia and Britian co-operated for the first time to 
take away Turkish territory. The attempts of the 
Allies to enter the Dardanelles by sea and by land fail- 
ed, however, during the war; but the combined action 
of the French and British troops in Palestine and 
Syria, and the different British campaigns in ‘Irak 
and Mesopotamia, succeeded at last in conquering 
these provinces from the Ottoman armies. In Syria, 
they were aided by forces of the Sharif of Mecca, who 
had made himself independent in 1917 as king of the 
Hidjaz. The Russians, in the meantime, had made 
considerable progress in north-eastern Anatolia, but 
from this side the danger came abruptly to an end 
with the Russian Revolution, and the peace of Brest- 
Litowsk (3 March 1918) gave back to Turkey the lost 
territory, besides Kars, Ardahan and Batum. Soon 
afterwards, the war with the other powers came to an 
end by the armistice of Mudros [see MonpROs] (30 Oc- 
tober 1918). Subsequently, Istanbul was occupied by 
Allied troops; France occupied the whole of northern 
Syria and Cilicia, Britian occupied the so far uncon- 
quered parts of northern Mesopotamia, including 
Mawsil, and Italian troops landed in Antalya. Greece 
was allowed to occupy eastern Thrace and Izmir in 
May 1919. All this the Istanbul government had to 
witness passively. The Turkish parliament, convoked 
in January 1920, took for a moment a firmer attitude 
by adopting the so-called National Pact (mithak-i milli 
[g.v.]); but when in March the Allied occupation of 
Istanbul was rendered more severe, the parliament 
was dissolved. Finally, in August, the Ottoman 
government was compelled to sign the Treaty of 
Sevres, by which large parts of the remaining Ot- 
toman territory, including Istanbul and Izmir, were 
brought under the control of one or more foreign 
powers. In the meantime, another, interior, enemy 
had risen against the Ottoman government as a result 
of the organised national opposition against the 
foreign occupations, especially the Greeks’ landing in 
Izmir. In the course of 1920, the Istanbul government 
lost gradually all control over Anatolia, and the 
measures undertaken with Allied help to restore its 
authority failed. Under the growing successes of the 
nationalists, the authority of the sultan’s government 
increasingly dwindled, and the Great National 
Assembly of Ankara, under the leadership of Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk {g.v.], was able at last to pronounce on 
1 November 1922 the abolition of the Istanbul 
government and the deposition of sultan Mehemmed 
VI Wahid al-Din. This meant nothing less than the 
extinction of the Ottoman empire and its dynasty. 
Istanbul and eastern Thrace were occupied by na- 
tionalist troops and the last sultan left his capital, 
which now ceased to be the capital of Turkey. The on- 
ly remnant of the dynastic tradition was that ‘Abd il- 
Medjid II, son of sultan ‘Abd ul-Aziz, continued to 
reside in Istanbul as Khalifa. This dignity was abolish- 
ed by decree of the Great National Assembly of 2 
March 1924; ‘Abd ul-Medjid, as well as all other 
members of the dynasty of ‘Othm4n, were at the same 
time banished from Turkey; it was to be some fifty 
years before they were allowed back into Turkey. 
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Such was the outcome of a long series of events, in 
which the inner development of the empire played no 
Jess a part than the outward political circumstances. 
The Tanzimat period, in fact, was a no less powerful 
factor in the dissolution than the political interest of 
foreign powers. The Tanzimat [q.v.} were a more 
deliberate continuation of the reforming measures 
under Selim III and Mahmid II, and they were by no 
means the execution of a programme supported by a 
large group of the population. Reshid Pasha, ‘Ali 
Pasha and their helpers wanted to turn Turkey into a 
modern state ruled by a council of ministers, whose 
president kept the title of sadr-t a‘zam, but their 
methods were those of an absolute government in the 
name of the sultans, who did not in the beginning in- 
terfere. When, however, the first real constitution was 
elaborated by Midhat Pasha [q.v.], it happened that 
the new sultan ‘Abd tl-Hamid II preferred to govern 
himself, and with the same absolutist methods as his 
predecessors; only his aim became ever less the copy- 
ing of a western European state, but rather the 
strengthening and the securing of the position of the 
sovereign, to which end there was finally developed 
the notorious system of censorship and espionage 
which has made known this period in Turkish history 
as dewr-t istibdad ‘‘the period of despotism’’. This 
period cannot be called reactionary in that it abolished 
the institutions of the Tanzimat; it opposed only some 
consequences of the reforms. The reforms had 
brought into existence a middle class of intellectuals of 
Turkish speech and Islamic religious tradition, mostly 
divided between the army and the state functionaries 
and, in a less degree, the ‘ulema?. These intellectuals, 
of very different extraction, had developed a new ideal 
of patriotism, as reflected most eloquently in Namik 
Kemial’s [9.v.] Wafan, and they had begun to form a 
public opinion that claimed a certain influence in the 
government of the state. About this time was also 
born the Turkish daily press [see DJARIDA. iii]. 
Gradually, as this social group took more definite 
forms, it became ever more separated from the dif- 
ferent groups of the Christian and Jewish population, 
and also from the non-Turkish speaking Muslims in 
the Asiatic provinces. At the same time, however, 
relations between Christianity and Islam had worsen- 
ed since the beginning of the 19th century as a result 
of the subjection of many Islamic countries to the rule 
of Christian powers. 

By this process was generated Pan-Islamic feeling 
[see PAN-ISLAMIsM] and Istanbul, as the capital of the 
relatively most powerful independent Islamic state, 
became the political capital of Islam. With a great 
many of the Turkish intellectuals, and among them 
chiefly the ‘ulema?, Pan-Islamic feeling surpassed the 
still somewhat vague patriotism. Moreover, Islamic 
sentiment found sympathy with the lower classes of 
the Turkish population, still strongly imbued with 
mystical traditions, and with the non-Turkish 
Muslims of the empire. ‘Abd tl-Hamid, while em- 
phasising his dignity as Khalifa, relied mainly on 
Islamic sentiment, though, in course of time, the per- 
sons who surrounded the ever more suspicious 
monarch came to be of the worst kind. Utterances of 
patriotism were opposed in the most drastic way and 
many intellectuals had to take refuge abroad. The 
growing opposition against the istibdad found at last a 
means of organising itself in the province of 
Macedonia, since 1906 governed by a Turkish gover- 
nor under European control. Salonica became the 
centre of the new patriotic, more conscious, Young 
Turkish movement, led by the Committee of Unity 
and Progress [see ITTIHAD WE TERAKKT DJEM‘IYYETI] 
and supported to a great extent by the army. Its influ- 





ence obliged the sultan to promulgate again the con- 
stitution of Midhat Pasha on 24 June 1908 and to 
abolish at once the onerous system of censorship and 
espionage. In November, the first Ottoman parlia- 
ment came together [see MADJLIs. 4. A. ii], but in the 
troubled years that followed this parliament never had 
the opportunity to exert a real influence on the 
government. On 13 April 1909 followed an attempt to 
re-establish the sultan’s former authority; this time 
the Young Turkish cause could only be saved by the 
occupation of the capital by the Macedonian army 
and the deposition of the sultan (27 April). 

Then, for a time, Ottomanism became the 
political ideal, meaning the equality of all Islamic and 
non-Islamic elements in the state. But it soon ap- 
peared that these elements were already too much 
estranged from each other, so that the foundation of 
a strong state on these principles became impossible. 
The Young Turks, under the influence of the ideas of 
Pan-Turkism [q.v.], began now a policy with the 
final object of making the Ottoman empire a state 
where the Turkish element should be predominant; 
they turned to the lower Turkish-speaking classes, 
especially in Anatolia, to form a real Turkish nation. 
Pan-Islamism, too, was propagated again by several 
persons as a way of attaining this aim, but this course 
was gradually abandoned, although used occasionally 
for outward political manifestations. The very un- 
favourable international development after the 
revolution, however, brought the Young Turkish 
rulers to measures that certainly were not originally 
on the programme, such as the Armenian massacres 
during the war and the severe government in Syria. 
And as a consequence of the final loss of nearly all 
non-Turkish territory in the war, Turkish nationalism 
was born at last, the simplest and at the same time the 
most effective form of Turkish patriotism, not 
hampered by any ideas of religion or original racial 
connections. 

The statesmen who had carried out the Tanzimdt 
programme had been careful not to offend the 
religious scruples of the leaders of orthodox Islam. In 
spite of the remonstrances of foreign representatives, 
no measures were taken that were in direct conflict 
with the shari‘a, though the application in practice 
might have been changed. The shari‘a was also the 
basis of the new Civil Code or Megjelle [q.v.]. In 
Midhat’s constitution, Islam was declared the state 
religion and the Shepkh al-Islam was given a rank as 
high as the grand vizier. This wise religious policy 
could not prevent, however, occasional religious out- 
bursts of which Christians were the victims, as in 1858 
at Djidda and in 1860 at Damascus, both places 
situated outside the purely Turkish provinces. Under 
‘Abd ul-Hamid, religious activity was mainly under 
the influence of Pan-Islamism, shown in the various 
attempts to enter into relations with Muslims in all 
parts of the world. Even the Young Turkish govern- 
ment did not refrain from proclaiming the Holy War 
on its entering the First World War. In their internal 
administration, the Young Turks clearly opposed the 
influence of the religious authorities, as was proved by 
their attempt in 1917 to bring the medreses under the 
administration of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
Another break with the Islamic tradition was the 
reform of the calendar. In 1789 the Greek Julian 
calendar had already been introduced officially for the 
financial administration, but by a curious com- 
promise the era of the Hidjra was preserved (sene-yt 
maliyye); and in 1917 the Gregorian calendar was 
adopted. The Christian era came gradually into use 
after the war. 

It was also through the Tanzimaét measures that 
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domestic administration was separated from the 
military by the laws concerning the wildyets. The chief 
occupation of the Department of the Interior was still 
for a long time tax-gathering. The Europeanisation 
and centralisation of the financial system proved to be 
one of the chief difficulties, as a reliable corps of func- 
tionaries had to be created at the same time. After the 
Crimean War, Turkey was able to conclude a number 
of foreign loans, but the money was not well ad- 
ministered nor well-used. In 1876, a state bankruptcy 
had to be declared, with foreign intervention as a con- 
sequence and the establishment of the service of the 
Public Debt, which was very much resented in all 
Turkish circles. A serious hindrance for the recovery 
of the finances was also the antiquated custom rules of 
the capitulations, although the original dues of 3% 
were several times raised. After the Young Turk 
Revolution, however, the greatest difficulties seemed 
to have been overcome. 

The new Turkish army created gradually by con- 
scription, after the suppression of the Janissaries, had 
during this period many occasions to show its valour. 
It contributed considerably to the strengthening of the 
patriotic Turkish spirit and played an important role 
in the Revolution. After 1856 it was theoretically ad- 
mitted that Christians and Jews also could be enroll- 
ed, but in practice they always liberated themselves by 
paying an exemption tax, the bedel-i ‘askeri [see 
BADAL]. It was only after the Young Turk Revolution 
that these non-Turkish elements also became Turkish 
soldiers. 

Bibliography: Among the sources of Ottoman 
political history the historiographical literature of 
the Ottoman Turks themselves takes the first place. 
For this literature it is sufficient to refer to F. Ba- 
binger, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und ihre 
Werke, Leipzig 1927. The study of documentary 
sources is still in its beginnings; historical 
documents have been published in various places, 
as in the TOEM (TTEM) and in the works of the 
Turkish historian Ahmed Refik. Some of the 
Kanin-ndmes have been published in TOEM and 
other Turkish publications. For the treaties of the 
Ottoman empire, a most valuable collection is to be 
found in Gabriel Effendi Noradounghian, Recueil 
d’actes internationaux de l’Empire Ottoman, 4 vols., 
Paris 1897-1903. On the epigraphical sources there 
are important monographs, such as those of Khalil 
Edhem and the less ancient publications of 
Mubarek Ghalib. The chief work on Ottoman 
numismatics is still Ismail Ghalib, Takwim-7 
meskikat-i ‘Othmaniyye, Istanbul 1307, besides other 
publications (such as Ahmed Refik, ‘Othmanli im- 
perator lughunda meskikat, in TTEM, nos. 6, 7, 8, 10; 
British Museum catal. oriental coins, viii); but see fur- 
ther on this, below, IX. Numismatics. 

Of non-Turkish literary sources, the Oriental 
ones have been partly treated by Babinger in his 
bibliographical work. Among the Western sources, 
the Byzantine historians are of extraordinary im- 
portance for the first centuries of the Ottoman em- 
pire (Phrantzes, Ducas, Chalcocondyles, Crito- 
bulos). Since the 15th century a very important 
place is also taken by the Relazioni of the Venetian 
bailos, to be consulted in the great publications of 
Albéri (Florence 1839-63) and Barozzi and Berchet 
(Venice 1856-77). To them were added in course of 
time the reports of the representatives of other 
governments that entered into relations with the 
Porte. To the same category may be reckoned the 
numerous descriptions of travels in the Ottoman 
empire by European travellers, beginning in the 


16th century. Not sharply separated from the travel 
literature are the many descriptions of the Turks 
and of the Ottoman empire, of which the best 
known is d’Ohsson, Tableau général de l’Empire Ot- 
toman, 3 vols., Paris 1787-1820. This kind of 
literature continued all through the 19th century 
(the important works of Ubicini) and the beginning 
of the 20th century. 

The first great ‘‘general’? work on Ottoman 
Turkish history was Josef von Hammer’s Geschichte 
des osmanischen Retches, 10 vols., Pest 1827-35; zweite 
verbesserte Ausgabe, 4 vols., Pest 1834-6 (French 
translation by J.J. Hellert, Histoire de l’Empire Ot- 
toman, 9 vols., Paris 1835-43). This work is for the 
greater part based on Turkish literary sources and 
ends with the peace of Kut¢tik Kaynardja in 1774, 
vol. x contains an extensive list of works concerning 
Ottoman history which had appeared in Europe un- 
til 1774. A work of the same scope is J.W. 
Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Retches in 
Europa, 7 vols. (until 1812), Hamburg 1840 and 
Gotha 1854-63; Zinkeisen used Western sources 
much more than von Hammer, but did not draw 
directly from original Turkish sources. The same is 
the case with N. Jorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reiches, 5 vols. (until 1912), Gotha 1908-13. The 
Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman of de la Jonquiére, 2 
vols., Paris 1914, is important for its historical 
treatment of the end of the 19th and the beginning 
of the 20th century. Among the several works that 
treat only a certain period of Ottoman history may 
be mentioned G. Rosen, Geschichte der Tiirkei (1826- 
56), Leipzig 1866. 

As a result of the greater interest in Turkish 
history after the First World War, there began to be 
published in 1922 the Mitteilungen zur Osmanischen 
Geschichte, by F. von Kraelitz and P. Wittek, the 
first journal published in the West, before the ad- 
vent of Archivum Ottomanicum, specifically devoted to 
Ottoman studies; it unfortunately ran for only two 
years, but more recently, various specialised jour- 
nals and series have appeared in Turkey itself, such 
as Belleten, Tarih Dergisi, etc. carrying on the tradi- 
tion of the Ottoman period and after TOEM (see 
above). 

Of more recent works on Ottoman history, there 
is first of all a good bibliography by H.-J. Korn- 
rumpf, Osmanische Bibliographie mit — besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Turkei in Europa, Leiden-K6éln 
1973. Of general works covering the post-1500 
period, see R.H. Davison, Turkey, a short history, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1968, repr. Beverley, 
Yorks. 1981; 1.H. Danismend, fzahl Osman: tarihi 
kronolojist, 2nd ed. 5 vols., Istanbul 1971-2; S.J. and 
Ezel Kural Shaw, History of the Ottoman empire and 
modern Turkey, 2 vols., Cambridge 1976-7 (extensive 
bibls.); R. Mantran (ed.), Histoire de l’empire ot- 
toman, Paris 1989 (authoritative chapters by various 
specialists). 

For the earlier part of this post-1500 period, see 
I.H. Uzungarsih, Osmant: tarihi, ii-iv, Ankara 1949- 
59; Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman empire, the classical age 
1300-1600, London 1973; M.A. Cook (ed.), A 
history of the Ottoman empire, Cambridge 1976 ( = chs. 
from the Camb. hist. of Islam and the New Camb. 
modern history). 

For the later part of this same period, there is the 
unsatisfactory work of H.A.R. Gibb and H. 
Bowen, Islamic society and the West, 2 vols., London 
1950-7, and the classic by B. Lewis, The emergence of 
modern Turkey, London 1961, revised ed. London 
1968; see also the chs. by H.J. Kissling, H. Scheel 
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and G. Jaschke in The Muslim world, a historical survey 

( = Hdb. der Orientalistik), iii. The last great Muslim 

empires, Leiden 1969, iv. Modern times, Leiden 1981. 

For the Dhimmi communities, see the papers col- 
lected in B. Braude and B. Lewis (eds.), Christians 
and Jews in the Ottoman empire, the functioning of a plural 

society, 2 vols., New York 1982. 

(J.H. Kramers*) 

II. Socra, anp Economic History 

The periodisation current in Ottoman political 
history (see I. above) is only to a limited extent usable 
by social and economic historians. An alternative 
periodisation uses the manner of taxing the popula- 
tion as a starting point: a formative period down to 
the middle of the 9th/15th century, a ‘‘classical’’ age 
dominated by the ¢imar, lasting to the end of the 
10th/16th century, a ‘‘tax farming’’ period down to 
the middle of the 13th/19th century, followed by an 
age in which direct taxation gained ground, and 
which lasted to the end of the empire. 

An alternative periodisation is based upon the 
development of commerce: again, a formative period 
lasts till the middle of the 9th/15th century, 
characterised by limited regional and local trade and 
concentration of international commerce in a few cen- 
tres, principally Bursa. The second period continues 
to the end of the 10th/16th century, and its salient 
feature is the development of Istanbul into a giant 
city, by far the largest in both Europe and the 
Mediterranean region, providing a proportional 
stimulus to internal trade. A third period begins with 
the political and economic crisis of the 990s/1580s, 
when northern European merchants enter the 
Mediterranean in force. Their demands change pat- 
terns in the spice and silk trades and have an impact 
on production in certain regions, such as Syria or the 
Aegean seaboard. After the crisis of the late 10th/16th 
and early 11th/17th centuries, there is some recovery, 
which, however, is soon interrupted by the Habsburg- 
Ottoman war of 1095/1683 to 1110-11/1699. In the 
early 12th/18th century, most regions enter upon a 
prolonged expansion in commerce and manufactur- 
ing, whose end in the 1170s and 1180s/1760s-1770s 
coincides with a period of prolonged warfare. This 
decade should be regarded as the end of the third 
period. Economic dislocation and penetration by 
European powers characterise the fourth period, 
which can be subdivided by a date marking the time 
at which the transition of the most developed Euro- 
pean countries to the factory system began to affect 
the empire’s economy. Traditionally, the Anglo- 
Ottoman trade convention of 1254/1838 has been 
favoured; but since recent research has cast doubt on 
the significance of this date, the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars in 1815 constitutes an alternative ‘‘turning 
point’’. This second division of the fourth period con- 
tinued until the end of the Ottoman empire. Scholars 
working within dependency and world systems 
paradigms stress the late 10/16th century as the period 
when the Ottoman economy was first affected by 
European penetration, and the years around 
1215/1800 when final incorporation ensued. 

Thus periodisations according to different socio- 
economic criteria have resulted in ‘‘turning points’’ at 
about the same dates, and there is some similarity to 
the periodisation used in political history. This may 
be due to the strong impact of the Ottoman state upon 
the economic life of its subjects, but also to the 
habituation of present-day historians to these par- 
ticular ‘‘turning points’’. 

The governing class and its subjects 
Ottoman society before the Tanzimat [g.v.] was 


divided into ‘askeris who served the Sultan as soldiers 
or officials, owing allegiance to him alone (many of 
them slaves, ku/), and the tax-paying subjects or re“aya 
[see RA‘SIYYA. 2]. SAskeris were exempt from most 
taxes, and society’s wealth was concentrated in their 
hands. Ottoman authors of the 1i0th/16th and 
lith/17th _ centuries, particularly the historian 
Mustafa ‘Ali, emphasised the rigidity of the re“aya- 
‘askeri boundary. In their view, ‘askeris were to be 
recruited from among the sons of ‘askeris, except in the 
case of officials with religious-juridical training 
(Sulema), the study of the sheri‘at being open to all. In 
reality, other Sasker?s were also recruited from among 
the re‘aya. Soldiers distinguishing themselves on the 
frontier were awarded a timar and thus joined the 
ranks of the sipahis. Christian peasant boys recruited 
through the dewshirme [q.v.] might rise to the rank of 
vizier, and the financial bureaucracy, which as a 
separate career evolved in the 10th/16th century, was 
entered by men from diverse social backgrounds. 
However, the status of many officials from non-‘askeri 
families and who were not recruited through the 
dewshirme was often precarious, with some of them ex- 
periencing denunciation and demotion. 

As a kul, an Ottoman official was beholden for his 
entire career to the sultan, who could promote, 
demote and even execute him at will. His children did 
not inherit the right to any specific official post, even 
though by the 10th/16th century, the sons of sipahis by 
virtue of their birth could apply for a timaér when they 
had reached the appropriate age. Other officials intro- 
duced their sons to potential patrons who might fur- 
ther their career in the military, scribal or financial 
services. Special rules of promotion applied to ‘ulemd, 
who after completing their studies taught in a se- 
quence of progressively higher-ranking medreses before 
they became eligible for the office of kadi [see 
‘1LmryveE}. Alone among the ‘askeris, ‘ulema? officials’ 
estates reverted to their heirs, while the estates of kus 
were in principle confiscated. The extreme 
dependence of kul officials upon the ruler reminded 
contemporaries of slavery: an Egyptian shaykh of the 
10th/16th century challenged Ottoman officials as un- 
worthy of ruling over free Muslims, unless they could 
present formal proof of manumission. 

The ascendancy of the suds within the Ottoman rul- 
ing group dates to the reign of Mehemmed II the 
Conqueror (848-50/1444-6 and 855-86/1451-81 
[g.v.]). He severely curtailed the role of the Anatolian 
Turkish aristocracy, from which his first Grand Vizier 
Candarlizade Khalil Pasha (killed 857/1453 [see DJAN- 
DARLI]) had come. Khalil Pasha was executed, and 
many magnates were forcibly separated from their 
adherents by resettlement in Ruimeli. Numerous large 
landholdings and pious foundations were confiscated 
and converted into t2mars. This measure increased the 
number of warriors at the disposal of the central state. 
But after Mehemmed II’s death, his son Bayezid II 
(886-918/1481-1512 [g.v.]) returned many properties 
and pious foundations to their previous holders. 

The 10th/16th century saw the dewshirme-recruited 
kuls at the height of their power. Their number in- 
cluded Grand Viziers such as Kantni Stleyman’s 
one-time favourite Ibrahim Pasha (killed 942/1536) 
and his successors Riistem Pasha (died 968/1561) and 
Sinan Pasha (died 1004/1596). While recruitment 
through the dewshirme remained a privilege of the 
sultan, high-ranking officials sometimes trained 
young kus in their own households; these might be 
taken over into the sultan’s service. Prominent ad- 
ministrators often had their relatives and countrymen 
recruited through the dewshirme; this gave rise to the 
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formation of patronage networks and regional group- 
ings. A particularly successful example was the 
Sokollu [9.7.] clan, founded by Sokollu Mehmed 
Pasha (killed 987/1579), who acted as Grand Vizier to 
Kanani Siileyman (926-74/1520-66 [g.v.]), Selim II 
(974-82/1566-74 [g.v.]) and Murad III (982- 
1003/1574-94 [g.v.]). In the later 10th/16th century, 
the ‘‘easterners’’, who came from the Caucasus and 
often had seen service in the Persian administration, 
opposed the ‘‘westerners’’, a group which included 
Serbs, Croats and Albanians. 

In the 11th/17th century, the dewshirme became less 
important as a mode of recruitment into the Ottoman 
ruling group. High-level officials now took promising 
young men into their households and launched them 
on to their careers, thereby securing their own posi- 
tions. Loyalty to one’s patron constituted one of the 
principal virtues of an Ottoman gentleman. Rivalries 
between members of different households were com- 
monplace. The household of the Sheykh ul-Islam Fayd 
Allah Efendi (killed 1115/1703), well-documented 
through the Sheykh ul-Islam’s autobiography, 
demonstrates the manner in which the system 
operated; yet Fayd Allah in part fell from power 
because of excessive nepotism. Patronage relations 
continued to be important well through the Tanzimat 
period, even though the differences in legal status be- 
tween ‘askeris and re‘aya, as well as the sultan’s right 
to execute his servitors at will, were abolished by the 
guarantees of life, liberty and property promulgated 
by the Tanzimat fermani. 

The coherence of the political structure was ensured 
by the sultan, in whose name the ‘askeris ruled and col- 
lected taxes. As the victor over heretics and infidels, 
the sultan legitimised the entire state. Spectacular 
failure in war was a reason for deposing a ruler, thus 
Mehemmed IV (1058-99/1648-87 [g.0.]) and Mustafa 
II (1106-15/1695-1703 {g.v.]) lost their thrones due to 
the outcome of the Ottoman-Habsburg war of 1095- 
1111/1683-99. Down to the late 10th/16th century, 
the ruler was expected to take the field in person, and 
the historian Mustafa ‘Ali censured Murad III for 
failing to do so. Well into the reign of Kanani 
Sileym4n, the ruler dined regularly in front of his 


soldiers even in peacetime, thereby documenting his ~ 


good health and preparedness for war. However, in 
his later years, Kanani Sileyman developed a dif- 
ferent style of palace life; now the remoteness of the 
ruler and the fact that he rarely spoke in public were 
regarded as proof of his dignity. From the later 
10th/16th century onwards, the sultan was no longer 
required to take an active role in government, and ad- 
ministration lay in the hands of Palace dignitaries and 
the Grand Vizier; the Grand Vizier’s power was 
particularly great during the K6prilu vizierates 
(1066-1122/1656-1710 [see KOPRULU)). 

Tension between ‘askeris and re“aya focused on the 
status of men serving as soldiers without possessing 
the rights of ‘askeris. In the 11th/17th and 12th/18th 
centuries, provincial governors recruited and paid 
their own forces; the latter possessed no official status 
and lost their jobs when the employing pasha lost his, 
a frequent occurrence. In the 11th/17th century, these 
men often rose in rebellion to safeguard their posi- 
tions, or else forced the employing pasha to do so. 
Unemployed mercenaries turned to highway robbery, 
against which Anatolian villagers at the end of the 
10th/16th and 11th/i7th centuries defended them- 
selves by organising their own militias. Conflicts be- 
tween mercenaries in the service of a pasha, 
unemployed soldiers and village militias constituted 
the civil wars known as the Djelali rebellions {g.v. in 


Suppl.]. In Rumeli mercenaries of re‘aya background 
fighting on the frontier were thrown out of employ- 
ment when the Ottoman empire lost territory in the 
peace of Karlof€a (1110-/1699 [g.v.]) and later peace 
treaties; this was the background of the hayduk 
rebellions. 

Peasant status and power in the countryside 

Down to the end of the 10th/16th century, the Ott- 
oman élite’s principal means of controlling the re‘aya 
was the timar. Timar holders (sipahis) at this time con- 
stituted the backbone of the army, but also were in 
charge of local administration. Peasants were not per- 
mitted to leave their farmsteads without the permis- 
sion of the sipahi. If they did, the timar holder could 
have them returned by applying to the kadi’s court 
within a delay varying between ten and twenty years 
according to the locality. However, the responsibility 
of proof was on the sipahi, and many migrants were 
able to provide witnesses testifying to their residence 
for the requisite period. Ottoman regulations ac- 
cepted the existence of re‘ayd not included in the of- 
ficial tax registers (tahrir) (kharidj ez defter). The latter 
migrated, and only if they continued to reside in the 
same place for a prolonged period of time, were they 
entered in the éahrir register. 

Farmland and pasture normally belonged to the 
state, and the peasant owned only his house, gardens 
and vineyards. Peasant tenures passed from father to 
son, other relatives inherited against payment of an 
entry fine (resm-i tapu). Daughters were originally ex- 
cluded; with the increasing impact of sheri‘at in- 
heritance rules from the end of the 10th/16th century 
onwards, they were admitted in the absence of sons. 
Peasants in the 10th/16th century were forbidden to 
sell their tenures without the consent of the relevant 
timar holder, foundation administrator or grantee of 
crown lands. However, such permission was often 
granted, and by the end of the century in some 
regions we encounter a lively land market. In the 
Kayseri area, fields formally owned as private proper- 
ty became widespread in the course of the 12th/17th 
century. The Ottoman land law of 1274-75/1858 [see 
MaR‘A. 3. In Turkey] sanctioned the transition to 
private property, which in the Ottoman core lands 
had been going on for several centuries. But in those 
areas where land had been tribally owned this law fur- 
thered the formation of large-scale private property, 
as tribal leaders registered communal lands as their 
own. 

Taxation rates varied from region to region; the 
determining factor was often historical circumstance, 
rather than the productivity of a given area. The tithe 
(‘dshtir) was higher than one-tenth, as a share for the 
tax collector (salartyye) was usually included. In parts 
of eastern and central Anatolia, where taxes were 
shared between the state and private landowners, the 
peasants paid a double tithe (malikane-diwani). In Syria 
and Palestine, tithes might amount to a quarter or a 
third of the crop. Tithes were demanded in kind; in 
addition, the peasants paid money taxes both to the 
umar holder and to the central administration. The 
proportion of total dues payable in money varied ac- 
cording to time and place. 

In the early Ottoman period, peasants provided 
labour services for their sipahi (yedt kulluk, ‘‘seven ser- 
vices’’). When the regulations preceding Ottoman tax 
registers, the so-called kdniin-ndme, codified peasant- 
sipahi relations in the 9th/15th and 10th/16th cen- 
turies, most labour dues had been commuted to 
payments in money and in kind. However, even at 
this time, peasants were obliged to build a tithe barn 
for their owner, and cart the sipahi’s grain to the 
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nearest market. The judges’ protocols (kadi sidjillert) of 
certain provinces record the tensions ensuing from 
these relationships, such as disputes as to what con- 
stituted the nearest market. Conversion of dues in 
kind into money payments caused difficulties in areas 
remote from the main thoroughfares, where oppor- 
tunities for commercialisation were few. In the late 
10th/16th and early 11th/17th centuries, re‘aya at- 
tempts to shake off sipahi control can also be traced 
through the justice rescripts (‘adalet fermanlari). The 
‘adalet-name of 1058/1648 explains that it was not suffi- 
cient if peasants paid their taxes to the sipahi or other 
legal claimant to the village revenue; they also owed 
him submission and obedience. But the sépahi’s fre- 
quent absence on campaign, the limited material 
means at his disposal and peasant access to the kadi’s 
court made it impossible for the former to exercise full 
control over the peasants. 

Down to the mid-9th/15th century, the Ottoman 
state probably was a ‘“‘light’’ state, demanding but 
limited prestations from the re“aya. But the campaigns 
of Mehemmed the Conqueror led to an increase in 
peasant taxes, and the contemporary chronicle of 
‘Ashik-pasha-zade reflects the dissatisfaction of a 
member of the Anatolian aristocracy with the newly- 
emerging, much more costly state. In the 9th/15th 
and 10th/16th centuries, taxes were normally col- 
lected by the holders of timar, zeSamet and khass, who 
owed military or administrative service and therefore 
did not remit much cash to the central administration. 
From the later 10th/16th century onward, the increas- 
ing costs of war induced the central administration to 
progressively substitute tax farming [see MULTEzIM]. 
Tax farmers acquired the right to collect taxes at auc- 
tion. The contract in principle was awarded for three 
years, but could be terminated earlier if a higher bid 
was received. A tax farmer also acted as local ad- 
ministrator, but could be from the re“ayd. A wealthy 
villager might bid for the taxes of a single settlement, 
while the major tax farmers were rich men and occa- 
sionally women, often close to the court. 

In 1106-7/1695, a new kind of tax farm was in- 
stituted, the malikane [q.v.], which combined features 
of the timar and the old style tax farm. The malikane 
holder paid a large sum of money to the treasury upon 
entering possession. For the remainder of his or her 
life, annual payments were fixed at a moderate level. 
Malikane holders had to be part of the Ottoman ruling 
group. The malikdne was instituted to ease the pressure 
upon the reya, as it was claimed that long-term 
holders would be concerned about the future of their 
tax base, while ordinary ilttzam holders were con- 
cerned only with short-term gain. However, frequent 
subletting for short periods tended to nullify this ad- 
vantage. 

Tax farmers of different types were an important 
component of the aan [q.v.], local power holders who 
from the late 11th/17th century onward dominated 
growing sectors of the Ottoman countryside without 
necessarily being landowners. A major source of a‘yan 
power was the right to apportion taxes, levied en bloc 
by the central administration, among individual set- 
tlements. This allowed a‘yans holding land to spare 
“‘their’’ peasants at the expense of their neighbours, 
and thus to gather a clientéle. Prominent power 
holders became tax gatherers for absent provincial 
governors, and in coastal regions with opportunities 
for export, marketed the produce gathered as taxes in 
kind, along with the saleable surpluses belonging to 
villagers. The Kara ‘Othm4n-oghullari of Izmir and 
Manisa, for instance, rose to power in this fashion. 
Even though the sultans of the 11th/17th and 


12th/18th centuries often had the heads of aan 
families executed, the treasury needed the family’s 
services, and thus the following generation was al- 
lowed to follow in their fathers’ footsteps. 

Only in the reign of Mahmid IT (1233-55/1808-38 
{g.2.]}) was this policy reversed; this sultan relied on 
European, particularly British, support to eliminate 
internal opposition. Many a‘yans were executed and 
their possessions confiscated; those who remained 
were often still wealthy but no longer a political threat 
to Ottoman central government. Even though the 
major ayans of the 12th/18th and 13th/19th centuries 
had considerable military forces at their disposal, only 
a few of them seem to have aimed at political in- 
dependence. Culturally speaking, they looked toward 
Istanbul, and in their residences imitated the mural 
paintings then current in the Palace and the wealthy 
dwellings of the capital. Some of them fostered an in- 
teresting adaptation of rococo and empire decorative 
styles. 

Landholdings in the hands of wealthy power 
holders are known as <iftliks [g.v.]. Recent research 
downplays the importance of market-oriented large- 
scale production before the 13th/19th century. Such 
production occurred, by the end of the 11th/17th cen- 
tury, in the western Black Sea region with a view 
toward the Istanbul market. In the 12th/18th century, 
¢iftliks spread to Macedonia, and part of their produc- 
tion was now destined for export. Many ¢iftliks used 
sharecroppers in addition to wage labourers and a 
small number of slaves. Most of them were not large, 
and those that were, often appropriated some of the 
product which, under the earlier régime, had been left 
in the hands of the peasants. Saleable surpluses were 
normally produced by peasants, and the power 
holders reserved for themselves the profits of commer- 
cialisation. 

Peasant production 

In its vast majority, the Ottoman population con- 
sisted of settled peasants producing mainly for their 
subsistence and controlling their family farms. 
Peasants grew wheat and barley, leaving a one-year 
fallow period between crops. Rye and millet were of 
secondary importance. Oil was gained from plants, 
such as sesame, linseed or poppy; melted butter was 
also widely consumed. Olives were important in 
northern Syria, Crete and northwestern Anatolia. But 
olive oil was largely used for lighting; its use as a food 
seems to have been secondary. Grapes were consum- 
ed as raisins and grape syrup, most towns being sur- 
rounded by a belt of gardens and vineyards. Non- 
Muslims also produced wine, which Kdanini 
Sileym4n forbade them to sell in public. But at least 
in Ottoman Hungary, the prohibition was hard to en- 
force, as the timar holders of this area had taken over 
the monopoly of wine sales during part of the year 
(monopolya). Honey was also produced. 

Certain regional specialities were highly esteemed; 
thus English merchants of the 11th/17th century were 
granted the privilege of exporting a small quantity of 
Aegean raisins for the table of their king. During the 
same period, Malatya was already renowned for high- 
quality fruit, while hazel nuts were found on the Black 
Sea coast. Cotton cultivation, according to 10th/16th 
century tax registers, was significant in certain parts 
of Syria [see kuTN. 2. In the Ottoman empire], in the 
Adana region and on the Aegean coast, while flax was 
grown in northwestern Anatolia. Tobacco appeared 
in the central Anatolian countryside by the beginning 
of the 12th/17th century, introduced by soldiers who 
had become accustomed to its use on the Hungarian 
frontier. Tobacco cultivation spread in spite of 
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repeated prohibitions. Many specialty crops have per- 
sisted in the same locations for several centuries. 

In the 10th/16th century, rice [see RUzz] was still a 
luxury. It was cultivated mainly in the areas of Filibe 
(Plovdiv) and Boyabat in northern Anatolia. Rice was 
rarely grown by ordinary peasants, but by specialised 
labourers, working under supervision and without 
any farms of their own. They were exempt from the 
taxes payable by other peasants. Possibly they had 
originally been war captives, although there is room 
for debate whether rice growers were better or worse 
off than ordinary peasants. Maize entered western 
Rumeli and northern Anatolia during the 11th/17th 
and 12th/18th centuries. Villagers dependent on 
landlords (so-called <#ftlik villagers) sometimes 
cultivated wheat for their masters and maize for their 
own consumption. 

Small-scale irrigation [see MA’. 8. Irrigation in the 
Ottoman empire] was widespread throughout the Em- 
pire, even though 10th/16th century plans to make a 
‘‘second Egypt’’ out of the lake districts of central 
Anatolia did not come to fruition. Water power was 
used for industrial purposes, particularly the milling 
of flour; 10th/16th century tax registers record the 
number of mills in each village, and often the number 
of months during which available water supplies per- 
mitted operation. In villages near 10th/16th and 
11th/17th century Salonica, water power was used for 
the fulling of woollen cloth, while in the Bursa-Izmit 
area, sawing mills were also water-driven. These act- 
ivities were market-oriented and therefore located in 
the vicinity of larger towns. 

Urban merchants in certain regions intervened in 
village production. In the second half of the 10th/16th 
century, Ankara merchants had angora wool spun in 
steppe villages, while in the more immediate vicinity 
of the city, cloth was woven. Similar arrangements ex- 
isted in the Bursa and Aydin cotton manufactures. 
This putting-out system coexisted with the direct 
marketing of rural products by peasants. 

Most peasant marketing was probably undertaken 
to earn the cash needed for taxes. In many parts of 
10th/16th century Anatolia, markets expanded as 
population increased. Only occasionally did rural 
dwellers demand urban goods and services, such as 
jewelry or repairs to a heavy plough. Itinerant art- 
isans catered for some of this demand, repairing cop- 
per kettles or putting up mudbrick walls. These 
migrant artisans, sometimes enrolled in the Janissary 
corps, competed with urban craftsmen. Peasant- 
nomad exchanges were less unequal; these took place 
at seasonal fairs, often sited on summer pastures used 
by both villagers and nomads. 

Nomads and other herdsmen 

Nomads in Rimeli and Anatolia often grew some 
wheat, barley or cotton in their winter quarters. As 
many villagers on the Aegean and Mediterranean 
coasts migrated into the mountains in summer to 
escape the danger of malarial infection, social dif- 
ferences between peasants and nomads were less pro- 
nounced here than in sub-desert areas. Yet this did 
not preclude disputes about fields and gardens damag- 
ed by nomad flocks, or outright robbery on the part 
of armed and mounted tribesmen. Nomads and semi- 
nomads were important to the urban transport 
economy, as they raised the horses, camels and mules 
needed by merchants and officials. 

But nomads were more difficult to tax than settled 
peasants, and due to their possession of horses and 
firearms, the administration regarded them as poten- 
tial robbers and rebels. The settlement of Anatolian 
nomads was therefore officially encouraged. Animal 


taxes were sometimes levied in such a manner as to 
endanger the reproduction of flocks. If a degree of 
settlement had been reached, nomad groups were 
reclassified as low-level districts (ndhiye [q.v.]}) settled 
by peasants. In the 10th/16th century, Anatolia was a 
land of peasants, with a nomad minority varying in 
size according to the region. Migration from eastern 
to western Anatolia probably resulted in a higher 
percentage of nomads in the 12th/17th century, which 
the earliest official attempts at forcible settlement did 
not change. Settlement projects continued in the 
12th/18th and particularly 13th/19th centuries, after 
the immigration of Muslim inhabitants from the 
Crimea and Balkan territories lost by the Empire 
necessitated the creation of new opportunities for 
peasant settlement. Particularly in southeastern 
Anatolia, commercial agriculture became possible 
after large numbers of nomads had been forcibly 
settled. 

In Rumeli nomads were an important component 
of the population, mainly in Thrace. These yiiritks 
[g.v.] were detribalised at an early stage, and given a 
military organization. The yiriks were organized in 
units called odjaks [g.v.], some members participating 
in campaigns while the others financed the cam- 
paigners’ equipment. From the 10th/16th century on- 
ward, nomads were no longer employed as fully- 
fledged soldiers but mainly as auxiliaries. Yet their 
services were still needed, and therefore the central 
administration penalised ytriiks who settled by in- 
creasing their taxes. Ottoman Rumeli also was in- 
habited by Christian migrant herdsmen, the Vlachs, 
who enjoyed tax exemptions. With trade between cen- 
tral Europe and the Balkans increasing in the 
12th/18th century, many Balkan herdsmen prospered 
as transportation entrepreneurs. 

Trade 

The bulk of Ottoman trade was internal. Istanbul 
was supplied through interregional trade, involving 
the shores of the Black Sea, the Aegean and even 
Egypt. Down into the 13th/19th century, wheat and 
barley came mainly from the western coasts of the 
Black Sea. Fruit, both fresh and dried, was supplied 
mainly by western Anatolia and Thessaly, while meat 
on the hoof came to Istanbul from the Balkan penin- 
sula and to a lesser extent Anatolia. The capital’s 
needs for timber and firewood were supplied largely 
from northwestern Anatolia, where certain forests had 
been set aside for the Imperial Arsenal. Around the 
turn of the 12th/17th century, Istanbul Janissaries 
were active in both the legal and the illegal trade in 
wood, the latter responding to the high demand for 
this commodity in Cairo. Melted butter arrived at the 
capital from the steppes to the north of the Black Sea. 
Agriculture and forestry in the region surrounding 
Istanbul thus conformed quite well to the ring pattern 
analysed by Von Thiinen, modified by the fact that 
the Bosphorus permitted easy access to both the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Aleppo’s hinterland was 
less vast, but still encompassed southeastern Anatolia 
and northern Syria. The city received grain, cotton 
thread and cloth, silk, soap and olive oil from the sur- 
rounding region. Cairo was supplied by the Nile 
valley; at its ports there arrived grain, linen, linseed 
and vegetables. 

But as the capital of the Empire, Istanbul possessed 
an economic advantage: as the taxes of the entire state 
accumulated there, purchasing power was concen- 
trated in the city. Provincials, with limited access to 
the gold and silver imported through foreign trade, 
delivered agricultural produce and manufactured 
goods to Istanbul in order to earn back the cash 
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previously paid out as taxes. According to the price 
lists (narkh defterleri [see NARKH]) of Istanbul, fabrics, 
leather, copperware and other specialties arrived from 
remote provinces. But due to the city’s political ad- 
vantage, its inhabitants did not pay for the goods and 
services they received by offering others in return. 

In the 9th/i5th century, Anatolian manufactured 
goods were exported, principally to the countries 
north of the Black Sea. In exchange, oil, honey, skins 
and hides reached Ottoman territory. The merchants 
conducting this trade were mainly Muslims; the con- 
quest of Genoese Black Sea bases gave the Ottomans 
an advantage over the Italians, and in the course of 
the 10th/16th century, the Black Sea was closed to 
non-Ottoman traders. After the conquest of the Arab 
provinces Ottoman merchants and administrators 
controlled the trade routes passing through Egypt and 
Syria. Traders based in Cairo dealt with India, im- 
porting Indian fabrics and spices by way of the Red 
Sea. The importation of coffee from Yemen became 
economically significant in the second half of the 
10th/16th century [see KAHWa]. This trade was pro- 
fitable enough to counterbalance the loss of transit 
trade in spices to Venice, after the Dutch had 
monopolised the importation of spices to Europe at 
the beginning of the 11th/17th century. Aleppo was a 
major entrepot of the silk trade, where raw silk from 
Persia was sold to Ottoman, Venetian, English and 
French merchants [see HaRIR. ii. The Ottoman em- 
pire]. Damascene traders supplied the pilgrimage 
caravans, and also delivered manufactured goods to 
the Hidjaz. This expansion of the area in which Ot- 
toman traders operated stimulated the economy in 
general. 

While the Venetians had specialised in the transit 
trade in silks and spices, the English merchants, who 
entered the Mediterranean during the closing years of 
the 10th/16th century, paid for the silk they purchased 
with moderately-priced English cloth; their competi- 
tion caused the woollens of Salonica to disappear from 
the market. French merchants from Marseilles bought 
and sold a wide range of goods, which in the 12th/18th 
century included woollen cloth from Languedoc. 
They also purchased olive oil and grain in Tunisia, 
and acted as shippers. The depredations of pirates and 
corsairs gave European ships a competitive advantage 
over Ottomans [see kuRSAN. 2. In Turkish waters], as 
they were able to offer better security, and by the 
12th/18th century, even trade between ports of the 
Ottoman Empire was largely effected in European 
ships. 

During the 11th/17th century, Ottoman non- 
Muslims gained ground vts-a-vis their Muslim com- 
petitors, benefiting from the expansion of European 
trade. As the capitulatory rights granted European 
merchants also became more important during this 
period {see imTIvAzAT], many members of the 
minorities were able to gain tax privileges by register- 
ing as servitors of foreign consulates. However, this 
did not preclude lively competition between Ottoman 
and foreign merchants. In the 12th/!8th century 
Greek traders benefited from French involvement in 
wars to expand their merchant marine and establish a 
successful diaspora not only within the Ottoman, but 
also the Habsburg and Russian empires. Syrian 
Catholics traded in Egypt, Serbs were active in Vien- 
na, while the woollen cloth weavers of Filibe (Plovdiv) 
marketed their goods throughout Anatolia. In many 
areas, the transformation of local economies away 
from manufactured goods and toward the provision of 
grain and raw materials to European buyers did not 
take place until the 13th/19th century. Capital 


resources accumulated by non-Muslim merchants 
were often used to bolster the resistance of local 
economies against foreign control. 

Integration into the European-dominated world 
market during the 13th/19th century did, however, 
politicise pre-existing communal tensions. In the 
1260s-1270s/1840s-1850s Damascus merchants in- 
volved in the supply trades encountered serious dif- 
ficulty due to the increasing export of grain to Europe 
in which non-Muslims were active. This was the 
economic background to an attack on the Christian 
quarters of Damascus in 1276/1860. 

The Ottoman government of the Tanzimat period 
(1255-93/1839-76 [g.v.]) responded to the threat of 
economic and political disintegration by the construc- 
tion of railways and telegraph lines, and permitted the 
modernisation of the major ports. However, these in- 
vestments were expensive, particularly the kilometric 
guarantees demanded by foreign investors in the 
railways, so that the latters’ benefit to the Ottoman 
economy is open to question. Most lines linked a port 
to the hinterland or, in cases where the government 
imposed its will, strategic rather than economic con- 
siderations determined the course of the railways. Ott- 
oman spending on war and infrastructure having led 
to bankruptcy in 1296-97/1879, major sources of 
revenue were pledged to the settlement of debts and 
committed to administration by a consortium of 
creditors known as the Dette Ottomane. For the re- 
mainder of the empire’s existence, Ottoman public 
spending was limited by the constraints imposed by 
this consortium. 

Monetary developments 

While the use of cash continually expanded 
throughout Ottoman history, even the timdar system in 
its early shape could not operate without a money 
economy. Down to 882/1477-78, when the first Ott- 
oman gold coin was minted, roughly corresponding in 
weight and fineness to the Venetian ducat, the Ott- 
oman mints turned out silver coins only. The akde 
{g-v.] before the devaluation effected by Mehemmed 
the Conqueror weighed 1.01 gr. and 0.83 gr after this 
event. Throughout most of the 10th/16th century, the 
akée stood at 0.73 gr; a new wave of devaluation occur- 
red at the end of the 10th/16th century, at a time when 
imports of silver from the New World had also 
resulted in a price rise. The latter was viewed by con- 
temporaries as a major calamity, affecting not only 
the conduct of trade but the legitimacy of the state. In 
spite of several currency reforms, in the course of the 
1ith/17th and 12th/18th centuries the akdée was 
devalued to such an extent that it disappeared from 
the market and only survived as a money of account. 
Its place was taken by the para [q.v.], originally an 
Egyptian coin valued at twice or three times the rate 
of the akde, and by a number of European silver coins 
collectively known as ghurtish. These were also debas- 
ed, as the importation of low-quality European coins 
constituted a major business at the end of the 
11th/17th century. Local mints virtually ceased opera- 
tion. There was a brief experiment with a trimetallic 
system in the late 11th/17th century. Copper, which 
hitherto had been used only in small transactions, was 
now declared legal tender. Uncontrolled inflation led 
toa return to the bimetallic standard after three years. 

Debasement as a means of raising revenue was 
abandoned in 1260/1844, when a new bimetallic 
system was established, based on the silver kurush and 
gold lira (100 kurtish = 1 lira). This standard was 
adhered to till the very end of the Ottoman Empire, 
as monetary stability was now regarded as essential to 
the needs of trade. To cope with budget deficits, the 
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authorities occasionally issued paper money and then 
allowed it to depreciate, or contracted the loans which 
finally caused the bankruptcy of 1296-97/1879 (see 
further, below, LX. Numismatics). 

Urban artisans 

Many urban producers were organised in guilds, 
which had adopted rituals of the AkAis [q.v.], organisa- 
tions of young men which Ibn Bagyiita encountered in 
many early 8th/14th century Anatolian towns; how- 
ever, the Akhis were not organised by craft, and the 
exact link between guilds and Akhis is little under- 
stood. Guilds were headed by a sheykh, whose role was 
in decline by the 12th/18th century. Daily business 
was conducted by the ketkhiida and yigitbashi, who were 
elected by the guildsmen and confirmed by the ad- 
ministration; guild officials purchasing their offices 
are also on record. Guilds were composed of masters; 
apprentices and hired labourers (ishcis) were not 
members, and masters tried to discipline their 
employees through their guilds. In some places, such 
as 10th/16th century Jerusalem or 12th/18th century 
Bursa, the guilds could be entered easily. At times, it 
was probably sufficient to pay the requisite taxes to be 
considered a guild member. But in other instances, 
masters refused the entry of newcomers under the 
pretext of insufficient skills; in Bursa, where such 
cases are also on record, rejected masters sometimes 
formed new ‘‘business centres’’ on the outskirts of the 
city. 

Guildsined often procured raw materials collective- 
ly, by agreement with the farmer of a mine or else an- 
other guild. Yigitbashis and ketkhiidas were in charge of 
distribution among individual artisans, and often the 
small masters complained that their more successful 
colleagues obtained more than their due; or else sup- 
pliers found it advantageous to sell to merchants at 
higher prices, particularly if the goods in question 
were also in demand in the export market. If the art- 
isans whose interests were hurt by this intrusion of the 
free market made their complaints heard in Istanbul, 
export prohibitions were promulgated. In other cases, 
guildsmen preferred to abandon collective purchases 
altogether. 

In the 11th/17th to early 13th/19th centuries, 
guildsmen developed a form of property known as the 
gedik [see sinF], which encompassed the locale and 
tools necessary for the exercise of a given trade. This 
was a response to increased demands for rent from 
property owners, particularly wakifs, which resulted 
from the demand for revenue placed upon the latter 
by the Ottoman administration. Once a given proper- 
ty had been recognised as forming part of a gedtk, it 
could only be turned over to another guildsman, and 
guild officials had to approve the transaction. This ar- 
rangement protected the interests of craftsmen in con- 
tracting trades, but made overall adjustments to 
changing demand more difficult. The Ottoman ad- 
ministration, torn between the need for increased 
revenue from wakifs and the wish to protect its urban 
tax base, did not prevent kadis from recognising the 
gedtk. 

From the government’s point of view, the guilds 
were important as a means of securing control over 
the urban population. In wartime, the guilds were 
obliged to provide artisans accompanying the army 
and undertaking the maintenance and repair work 
needed by the soldiers. Other guilds were obliged to 
find rowers for the navy. Assessment was not equal, 
and gave rise to frequent disputes. 

Prices demanded by artisans were decreed by the 
market inspector (muhtestb [see HisBa]) or kad?, after 
consultation with the heads of the relevant guilds. In 


Istanbul and other large cities, official prices were 
recorded in special registers or entered into the kadr 
sidjilleri; in smaller towns only the prices for basic 
foodstuffs were officially promulgated. The Palace 
often demanded goods at less than the official price. 
Profit margins for artisans ranged between 10 and 20 
per cent, while long-distance traders were much less 
closely controlled. Capital formation by artisans was 
difficult, although there were instances of craftsmen 
branching out into trade without severing their links 
to manufacture. 

Craft guilds retained their vitality throughout the 
13th/19th century, particularly in Istanbul. With 
European investment growing, especially in the 
transportation sector, guilds defended the interests of 
dockyard workers and others whose livelihoods were 
threatened by technical and organisational reshaping 
of enterprises. The Ottoman government, both before 
and after the revolution of 1326/1908, saw the reven- 
dications of these guilds as a means of augmenting its 
own bargaining power vis-a-vis foreign interests, and 
adopted a neutral or even favourable stance. In the 
long run, however, the restructuring of enterprises 
within the framework of dependent capitalism 
weakened the power of the guilds. 

Not all urban handicraft workers were guild 
members. In 10th/16th and 11th/17th century Bursa, 
slaves were employed by silk weavers and merchants; 
after manumission, some of them set up independent 
businesses and then joined the guilds. Women work- 
ing for artisans also were not usually members. New 
migrants to the city, unable to enter a guild, often 
made a living as street sellers; this was resented by the 
guildsmen, as these unorganised competitors paid no 
taxes. During the migrations which accompanied the 
Djelali rebellions (late 10th/16th-early 11th/17th cen- 
turies) many such migrants were active in towns along 
the principal routes to Istanbul. Some of the migrants 
were destitute; at the end of the 10th/16th century, a 
prison was built in Uskidar to facilitate catching these 
people and sending them back to their places of 
origin. 

Urban society and spatial structure 

In Ottoman cities, most artisan activities took place 
in the ¢arsht, a district filled by Ahans, the covered 
market (bedestan) and wakif-owned shops. Only trans- 
ients renting accommodation in a k4dn resided in the 
éarsht. Down to the middle of the 13th/19th century, 
construction in residential quarters was not planned 
by any central authority, which only from time to 
time decreed that encumbrances in public 
thoroughfares needed to be removed, or that non- 
Muslims must not reside in Muslim quarters so that 
existing mosques would be ensured of a congregation. 
Most day-to-day affairs were in the hands of the ket- 
khidads of town quarters or communities, disputes 
being adjudicated by the kadis. From the Tanzimat 
period onwards, newly-founded town quarters were 
sometimes designed according to a master plan; the 
Ottoman administration was concerned about secur- 
ing streets wide enough for wheeled traffic and the 
passage of fire trucks. In Istanbul and Bursa, 
neighbourhoods in fashionable areas were reorganised 
according to criteria derived from contemporary 
French urban planning; by the late 13th/19th century, 
the results of such planning were seen in Anatolian 
provincial towns as well. To administer these projects, 
special administrations were instituted; these involved 
the creation of representative bodies through which 
urban élites influenced planning. 

Building styles in vernacular architecture varied ac- 
cording to the region but also the time period involv- 
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ed. The impact of Istanbul models can be discerned in 


13th/19th century houses in present-day Greece, . 


Bulgaria and Albania and also in western and central 
Anatolia. In the area where Istanbul influences were 
strong, such as in Ankara from the late 11th/17th cen- 
tury onwards, multi-story buildings were common; in 
certain places, upper floors were often reserved for 
summer use. Houses of this type contained numerous 
windows overlooking the street, with special ar- 
rangements to prevent passers-by from looking in. In 
Syria, houses were built around a courtyard, turning 
only a blind wall to the street. Normally a house was 
inhabited by a single family, but exceptions to this 
rule were numerous, such as poor families sharing a 
single courtyard. ‘‘Apartments’’ were in use in Cairo 
and possibly also in parts of 12th/18th century 
Istanbul. 

Social dynamics 

In the 9th/15th and 10th/16th centuries, high and 
medium-level officials as well as merchants possessed 
opportunities for capital formation, but ‘askeris were 
the dominant group. ‘Askeris enjoyed greater revenues 
than re“aya, although apart from the ‘ulema? they were 
not usually able to transfer their fortunes to their 
heirs. SAskeris also controlled the economic power of 
the state apparatus, which was the largest single en- 
trepreneur in the land. Mines were mostly owned by 
the state, and large enterprises such as the Arsenal 
and major building sites were financed and run by the 
central administration. Ottoman authors emphasised 
the submission of all officials to the will of the sultan, 
but many ‘askeris were able to use political oppor- 
tunities for private gain. Merchant-‘askeri conflicts are 
only documented indirectly; late 10th/i6th and 
11th/17th century texts wax eloquent concerning the 
corrupting power of money, but nowhere do we find 
the assumption that the handling of money is ex- 
clusively the province of the merchant. Some Otto- 
man officials subscribed to the view, derived from the 
teachings of Ibn Khaldin, that gainful activity should 
be reserved for the re“aya, but this view was challenged 
by others. In most instances, ‘Saskeris viewed their 
economic interests as coinciding with those of the state 
in general. The Ottoman state should not be viewed 
as an abstract entity totally separate from the ‘askeri 
class. 

Down to the second half of the 12th/18th century, 
Ottoman power rested on the agricultural revenues of 
a vast territory and on the control of internal trade 
routes. Revenues from international commerce were 
of secondary importance. Commercialisation of agri- 
cultural revenues was important from at least the 
9th/15th century, and increased particularly in the 
10th/16th and 12th/18th centuries. In the 9th/15th 
and 10th/16th centuries, Muslims dominated a large 
share of Ottoman trade, including certain branches of 
international commerce. Non-Muslims rose to promi- 
nence with the expansion of trade with Europe; but 
down to the late 12th/18th century, Muslims con- 
tinued to be very active as merchants, although they 
had lost control of shipping, and certain, though not 
all, local industries succumbed to European competi- 
tion. The role of many non-Muslim merchants in- 
volved not only co-operation with Europeans but also 
strenuous competition. The Ottoman realm was in- 
tegrated into the world economy dominated by 
Europe only after a protracted struggle. 
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II. Lirerature 

The literature to which the name of Ottoman is now 
generally given arises out of the literature of the 
Oghuz Turks, who settled in Asia Minor in the 
Saldjak period and later in the time of the Ottomans 
in Ram-ili, where they founded a powerful empire. 
This literature, which had an uninterrupted develop- 
ment from the time of the Saldjtiks up to the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, was based on the literatures 
of still older dialects and remained in touch with these 
in all periods of its evolution. Especially since the 16th 
century, it became the most important and richest 
branch of all the Turkish literatures and exercised an 
influence on the literature of the other dialects. Here 
the general evolution of this literature will be sketch- 
ed, noting its main genres and principal personalities. 
We shall deal not only with the classical literature 
which was confined to the upper classes, but also—in 
their general features—with the literature of the 
masses, that of the poet musicians (sz sha‘irleri) and 
the literature of the various mystic groups. 

Ottoman literature may be divided into three great 
periods, corresponding to the general development of 
the history of Turkey: 

a. Muslim literature from the 13th century to the 
end of the 16th century. 

6. After 1600 AD. 

c. European-type and national literature, arising 
out of the development of the nationalist movement, 
to the end of the Ottoman dynasty. 

These will be examined in chronological order, in 
order to avoid arbitrary distinctions. 

(a) Until 1600 A.D. 

1. The beginnings 

We find the first written examples of Ottoman 
Turkish literature already flourishing in the 13th cen- 
tury, and the works of that literature can be divided 
into three types: 

1. Classical mystical (Safi) literature; 

2. Religious mystical folk literature; and 

3. Classical (later called Diwan) literature. 

Given that the Mongol invasion of Anatolia gave an 
impetus to the spreading of mystical views there and 
to the literary activities based on them, we shall have 
to consider this period as the starting point. During 
the Mongol invasions, the migration from Persia and 
Turkestan to Anatolia was intensified: scholars, Sifis 
and dervishes of various sects (e.g. Nadjm al-Din 
Kubra (d. 1226 [9.v.]), Kutb al-Din Haydar), and 
rich merchants settled down in Anatolia. Amongst 
them were major poets as well, such as Fakhr al-Din 
“Iraki (d. 1289 [¢.v.]), author of the theosophical 


poem Lama‘at, Awhad al-Din Kirmani and Sheykh 
Nadjm al-Din Daya (d. 1256). These Sifis settled in 
the cultural centres of Anatolia, such as Tokat, 
Kayseri and Sivas, and enjoyed the patronage and 
respect of the Rim Saldjuk sultans, and attracted ex- 
tensive popular followings. In this way, Safi concepts 
and ideas spread effectively amongst the folk masses 
over wide areas. In addition, when we consider that 
Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240), and his step-son and interpreter 
Sadr al-Din Konawi, both settled in Konya after 
having found peace and tolerance at the Saldjuk 
court, we can assume that already in the 13th century 
a cultural milieu for the future development of 
classical Safi literature had been prepared. Moreover, 
Rimi both elaborated and popularised Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
mystical ideas within the spiritual and formal 
framework of classical Islamic literature. Thus he in- 
troduced the aesthetic conceptions and formal con- 
structions of classical Islamic literature to Anatolia; he 
also played a most important role in the furthering of 
both classical (Diwén) literature and the classical Sufi 
literature of the Mewlewi order which arose after him 
[see MAWLAWIYYA]. 

The foundations of Sufi literature were laid by 
Hadjdji Bektash Wali, one of the dervishes of Kutb al- 
Din Haydar who also came from Khurdsan and settl- 
ed in Suludja .Kara Héyik, in the vicinity of 
Kirshehir, spreading his Baba’i-Batini views. As with 
Mawlana, he also laid the foundations of the so-called 
Bektashi literature, the literature of the Sufi order 
named after him, that which was greatly developed 
later on in Janissary circles [see BEKTASHIYYA]. 

Alongside this Sifi folk literature there developed a 
religious folk literature based on the tradition of sing- 
ing of poetry with musical accompaniment (sdz) [see 
also NEFEs]. This became widespread among the army 
and the city folk, the Turcoman tribes and the frontier 
ghazis, and the folk minstrels, under the influence of 
the religious atmosphere, and it included heroic epic 
cycles and also short pious tales (e.g. the Baftal-name, 
Danishmend-ndme, the Tale of the Gazelle, Tale of the 
Dove, etc.) This religious folk literature should ac- 
cordingly be added to the Turkish literature of the 
i3th century. 

The works belonging to the classical Sufi literature 
of this period were composed with the metres and 
forms of classical Islamic literature. This meant that 
the first poets had to face the difficult task of applying 
the rules of the ‘arid metre to the phonetic system of 
Turkish. As a result, we witness in these early poems 
a lot of unnatural and forced expressions. Amongst 
these works we should mention the following: two 
religious mathnawis, the Carkh-name and the Ewsaf-i 
mesadjid-i sherife of Hadjdjt Ahmed Fakih [¢.v. in 
Suppl.] from Konya, the Turkish ghazels of Mawlana 
Rami (d. 1273 [9.v.]), the Turkish poems found in 
Sultan Weled’s (d. 1312 [g.v.]) Rebab-ndme and Ibtida?- 
name, Seyyad Hamza’s ghazels and his mathnawi called 
Dastan-i Yusuf, and Sili Fakih’s Yisuf u Zuleykha which 
deals with the same story. 

One may also include yet another version of this 
very popular biblical story, the mathnawi Yusuf we 
Zuleykha, translated by Khalil-oghlu ‘Ali from a 
Kipéak original composed by a certain Mahmid from 
the Crimea into Anatolian Turkish, using the syllable 
metre and quatrain form typical of traditional folk 
poetry. 

The first example of classical Turkish literature in 
this century came from the pen of Khodja Dehhani, 
poet at the court of ‘Ala al-Din III at Konya; he 
wrote kasides and especially ghazels with non-religious 
themes, and was the first Turkish classical poet to sing 
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of the beauty of nature, and of carnal love, wine and 
the other pleasures of life. 
2. The 14th and 15th centuries 

With the collapse of the Saldjak central government 
in Konya around 1300, Turkish culture and art came 
to flourish in the capital cities of the beyliks, such as 
Kiitahya, Aydin, Antalya, Kastamonu, Kayseri, 
Sivas and Konya. The material wealth of these cities 
and their lords, who did not know any language other 
than Turkish, attracted poets and writers who started 
to produce their literary works in their mother tongue. 
When the Ottomans started getting the upper hand 
over the Anatolian beyliks, cultural and artistic ac- 
tivities were channelled into the emerging Ottoman 
centres situated on important trade routes such as 
Bursa, Edirne, Amasya and Manisa (1410-53), and 
finally to Istanbul, so that the scholars, poets and 
writers who used to be active at the courts of the 
Anatolian beyliks now began to produce their works 
under the direct patronage of the Ottoman sultans 
and princes and of Ottoman dignitaries. 

Among those poets who formerly served Germiyan- 
oghlu Ya‘kib II (1387-1428) and who transferred 
themselves to the court of the Ottomans, were 
Ahmedi = (1334-1413), | Sheykh-oghlu (1350-?), 
Ahmed-i Da‘i (d. after 1421), and Sheykhi (d. 1429); 
they were finally active at the courts of Bayezid I, his 
son Amir Siileyman (d. 1412), Mehemmed Celebi (d. 
1421) and Murdd II (d. 1451). These rulers were fre- 
quently poets themselves, e.g. Murad II had the pen- 
name Muradi, Mehemmed II the Conqueror used 
that of ‘Awnti, Prince Korkud (d. 1512) that of Harimi 
and Bayezid II (d. 1512) that of ‘Adli. From amongst 
these sultan-poets, Mehemmed II, his son Djem (d. 
1495) and Bayezid II wrote enough poetry to form in- 
dependent diwans. 

The Ottomans took special care to promote culture 
and the arts in order to preserve their cultural identity 
and not to be absorbed by the neighbouring Byzantine 
Christian culture. To achieve this goal, they also had 
to prove themselves victorious in the cultural rivalries 
that had been going on for some time among the 
Anatolian principalities. The following example will 
illustrate just how strong this rivalry was. When 
Molla Fenari was seriously offended by the Ottoman 
sultan, he transferred to Konya, where the Karaman- 
oghlu ruler offered him a salary of 1000 aces per day, 
as well as 100 akces for each of his students, unheard 
of until that time. The flourishing economy of the Ot- 
toman state (see section II, above) greatly contributed 
to the success of these literary and cultural activities, 
so that the living standards in provincial cities located 
on the trade routes across Anatolia to southeastern 
Europe such as Amasya, Trabzon, Bursa, Manisa, 
Antalya and Edirne increased significantly. That 
Mehemmed Celebi became governor of Amasya, 
Prince Korkud in Manisa, Prince Selim (IE) in Trab- 
zon, Djem Sultan in Kastamonu and Karaman, was 
not at all accidental! They brought with them their 
own scholars and poets, but they also encouraged and 
protected local literary figures. For instance, Nedjati 
Bey [¢.v.] (d. 1509), one of the greatest poets of the 
15th century, was first at the court of the crown prince 
‘Abd Allah in Karaman, and after the prince died, he 
also served as the head of the diwan of the crown 
prince Mahmid in Manisa. 

The most striking characteristic of the cultural and 
literary activities of the Ottomans during the 15th 
century was the admiration which the Ottomans felt 
towards the art and literature of the Timirids at their 
courts in Samarkand and Harat, and especially 
towards Caghatay literature; it would not be unfair to 


say that classical Ottoman literature was under the 
spell of Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i [q.0.] whose influence 
reached its apogee at the end of the 15th and begin- 
ning of the 16th century, including also in the Persian 
literature of the time. Indeed, Persian literature, 
music, miniature painting and architecture were 
greatly refined under the patronage of the Timurid 
sultans Shahrukh (d. 1447), Ulugh Beg (d. 1449) and 
Husayn Baykara (d. 1506) [¢.vv.], and the attraction 
of this renaissance of Persian culture under Turkish 
political hegemony strongly influenced the Ottoman 
court, with echoes of that influence felt up to the 19th 
century. 

The Timarid court was taken as a model first in the 
political field. As is well known, at the cultural centres 
of Samarkand and Harat, the Uyghur alphabet was 
used side-by-side with the Arabic alphabet in literary 
texts as well as in the chancery. Wishing to compete 
with this Central Asian Turkish court, the Ottoman 
sultan Murad II (d. 1451) kept at his court in Edirne 
secretaries capable of composing firmans in the 
Uyghur alphabet. The crown princes themselves were 
taught the Uyghur alphabet. Even at later dates, some 
Ottoman firmans were composed in Caghatay and 
written down in both the Arabic and Uyghur 
alphabets. Thus Mehemmed II announced his victory 
over the Ak Koyunlu Uzun Hasan in the form of a 
feth-name, in which he addressed the local rulers of 
Eastern Anatolia in Caghatay written down in 
Uyghur letters with an interlinear text in Arabic let- 
ters. However, all the Ottoman firmans addressed to 
the European powers in Ottoman Turkish were in the 
Arabic script. 

The Timirid court was also taken as a model in the 
literary and artistic fields, since Ottoman poets and 
intellectuals took a great interest in Caghatay and 
Persian literature. Ahmed Pasha, who was Mehem- 
med II’s vizier and later on Bayezid II's sangjak-bey of 
Bursa, used to await with enthusiasm and excitement 
‘Ali Shir Nawa?i’s latest ghazels carried with the 
caravans to Bursa. At one point, Nawai sent 33 
ghazels to Bayezid II, and Ahmed Pagha wrote naziras 
to them at the order of the sultan. To write naziras to 
Nawa’i’s poems remained fashionable among Ot- 
toman poets up until the 19th century, and even the 
greatest and proudest Ottoman poets such as Nedim 
[g.v.] and Sheykh Ghalib followed that fashion. In the 
field of science many young men went to Central Asia 
to get a good education, and scholars and scientists 
from these lands were esteemed on Ottoman soil. One 
of these was the famous Uzbek sheykh Siileyman Efen- 
di who dedicated his Caghatay-Ottoman dictionary to 
‘Abd il-Hamid II. The influence of the courts in 
Samarkand and Harat found its echoes in the music 
festivals of the Manisa court of the crown prince 
Korkud, so that during the 17th century Ewliya 
Celebi talks about music festivals called Husayn 
Baykara fasillari. 

An important characteristic of the 14th and 15th 
centuries was the intensive translation movement 
from Arabic and Persian texts. Even though the 
Anatolian beyliks and the early Ottomans considered 
themselves as Islamic political entities, they still had 
not completely broken away from their ancestral Cen- 
tral Asian traditions, nor had they fully assimilated 
the new civilisation of which they were now part. So 
in order to bring Islamic culture to a wider audience, 
a concerted effort was undertaken to translate works 
in every field of Islamic learning and practice into a 
simple and clear Turkish. These translations may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Works of ‘ilm-i hal, a kind of catechism of the 
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basic principles of worship and of behaviour within 
the family and the community. Alongside these, or 
perhaps later, there were made interlinear translations 
of the Kur’an and translations of éafsir, of the stories 
of prophets (kisas al-anbiya), legends of saints (mendkib 
al-awltya”), etc. 

2. Encyclopaedic manuals on medicine and drugs, 
on geography, astronomy and the interpretation of 
dreams, music treatises and dictionaries. 

3. Translations in mathnawi form of love stories of 
typical Near Eastern content, as well as mystical Safi 
mathnawis. The first texts to be translated in this 
category were Nizami’s (d. 1140) Khusraw wa Shirin, 
‘A¢tar’s (d. 1193) Manjtk al-tayr and Firdawsi’s (d. 
1020) Shah-nama. 

It must be emphasised that these so-called transla- 
tions were not direct word-for-word ones, but rather 
adaptions made by the Turkish writers, who, besides 
putting in their own phrases, frequently added 
chapters and their own corrections or improvements, 
so that sometimes the translation would be three times 
as long as the original. 

The strongest supporter of the translation effort was 
Murad II, who was a passionate lover of poetry and 
the fine arts and who attracted large numbers of artists 
and writers to his court. 

Naturally, original creations exist side-by-side with 
these translations. Amongst them are to be noted the 
Gharib-name of ‘Ashik Pasha (d. 1332 [g.v.]) which 
resembles Rimi’s Mathnawi, the allegorical mathnawi 
Cang-name of Ahmed-i Da‘i (d. after 1421) which ex- 
presses man’s longing for immortality, the Khar-name 
by Sheykhi [g.v.] which is one of the best satirical 
works in the entire Turkish literature, the Khawéss- 
name by Tadji-zade Dja‘far Celebi (d. 1516) which 
describes Istanbul, the Mewlid of Siileyman Celebi 
[¢.v.] which narrates the Prophet’s birth, his mi‘radj 
and death, and finally, the Muhammediyye of Yazidji- 
oghlu Mehmed (d. 1449 [g.v.]) which also deals with 
the Prophet’s life and his miracles. Besides all this, we 
have to mention the greatest mystical folk poet, Yunis 
Emre (g.v.] who has a place of his own within Turkish 
literature; soon after he died, many poets imitated his 
style, without however attaining the universalism of 
his appeal. 

All these literary activities raise the issue of the 
history of the written language: was the Old Anatolian 
Turkish in existence before the migrations from Cen- 
tral Asia? Or did it arise in Anatolia after the migra- 
tion? Some scholars have argued that the Oghuz 
tribes had established their own written language 
already in central Asia before their migration into 
Anatolia. However, this assumption does not seem to 
meet the basic precondition for the creation of a writ- 
ten language, namely that there should be a distinct 
political entity under whose auspices the written 
language can develop. Such a political structure ex- 
isted in Konya after the 11th century, but was absent 
for the Turkomans in Transoxiana. Thus we have to 
assume that the Turkomans established their written 
language for the first time under the political 
patronage of the Rum Saldjiks and the beys of the 
Anatolian principalities. There is strong material 
evidence for this, namely, the fact that in the very first 
Old Anatolian Turkish texts we witness a typically 
Kur’anic orthography: defective writing of the vowels 
and excessive usage of tanwins for Turkish endings 
and any final syllables of words. This would indicate 
that they did not bring with them an orthography 
already established in Central Asia, where the 
Karakhanid system was based on the full (lene) 
writing of the vowels. 


3. Classical Ottoman literature during the 16th century 

At the beginning of the 16th century, the Ottomans 
were established as a world-empire, and the literature 
of this century reflects well the new political situation. 
Starting from the most famous poets like Baki (d. 
1600) and Fuduli (d. 1556) [¢.vv.] down to lesser 
poets, one finds a strong feeling of confidence and self- 
assurance. Of course, this feeling finds diverse expres- 
sions. In Fuduli it becomes a sense of pride that defies 
the world, especially in his famous complaint, Shikayet- 
name, whereas in Baki and in other poets it is evident 
in their majestic style and their placing themselves on 
a equal footing with the famous Persian poets. In 
Usili (d. 1538), Hayreti (d. 1534) and Khayali (d. 
1557 [9.v.]) it appears as an expression of disdain for 
the worthless material world, but in most works one 
can detect a celebration of victory and denial of 
humility. Considering that this atmosphere, one taken 
for granted in the historical writings, permeates love 
tales and even lyric poetry, one has to acknowledge 
that the psychology of triumph brought about by the 
successes of the Ottoman expansion deeply affected 
the literary works of this period. For instance, the love 
tale Djem-Shah ii ‘Alem-Shah of Ramadan Bihishti, a 
less than first-rate poet, which was dedicated to 
Siileyman the Magnificent (d. 1566), clearly expresses 
this ideal image of world domination in between the 
lines, for all that the poet presented his poem to his au- 
dience as a symbolic work expressing his own mystical 
ideas. 

The literature of this age is mostly preoccupied with 
the material and living world, despite the great 
number of religiously-inspired works. The simple 
religious atmosphere of the previous centuries had 
vanished, and with it the simple language, which now 
gives way to a flowery idiom of word-plays and refin- 
ed rhetorical devices. In prose, however, Turkish 
entered a mature period of clarity and accuracy of ex- 
pression, despite the heavy borrowings from the 
Arabic and Persian vocabulary. The scribes of the 
secretarial class, increasing in size along with the em- 
pire’s expansion, especially those attached to the res 
ul-kuttab and the nishandji [q.vv.], well-versed in poetry 
and chancery skills (fundn-i kitabet), played a signifi- 
cant role in the emerging literary trends. A good 
number of the poets of this period came from this class 
of government officers, e.g. Mustafa SAli Efendi (d. 
1599 [q.v.]) the famous historian, who wrote the Kiinh 
ul-akhbar and first introduced critical method into Ot- 
toman historiography. It is not surprising that these 
secretary-poets had to extoll the pleasures of the mate- 
rial world, as this was part of their duties to please and 
entertain their superiors, up to the sultan himself. 
This would explain why suddenly the kaside or ode 
became fashionable, and every poet of significance 
had to compose kasides for the sultan and the high 
dignitaries. Thus, in this period when the kaside was 
so widespread, the poet was in essence forced to ar- 
range both his inner and outer worlds according to the 
palace hierarchy: the sun, moon and stars of the 
nature became the sultan in the centre, with the 
Grand Vizier and other dignitaries around him; the 
sultan is the rose and his officials the other flowers; the 
beloved is the sultan, those around the beloved are the 
dignitaries of the palace and the lover, i.e. the poet, 
is the sultan’s slave. The sultan was the centre of the 
universe and of the poet’s personal world. This im- 
agery was already present in its incipient form in the 
earlier centuries, but now acquired precision, conti- 
nuing until this literature exhausted itself. 

The most important representative of the classical 
literature flourishing in the palace circles was Baki, 
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the court poet of Suleyman the. Magnificent who was 
himself also a poet writing under the pen-name 
Muhibbi. Baki wrote kasides for Suleyman and his suc- 
cessors, Murdd II (d. 1595) and Mehemmed III (d. 
1603). His superb skill in composing meticulously 
designed, geometrical and artistic poems remained 
unsurpassed by contemporary or even later poets, a 
skill seen in the elegy which he composed while still in 
his forties for the dead sultan. 

Baki’s diwan is quite voluminous, revealing not on- 
ly refined feelings but a brilliant intelligence and elo- 
quence. Eschewing ugliness, he made nature and 
realistic love his themes, showing his skill by hiding 
the intended image under perfectly chosen words. 

The second most important poet of this period is 
Fudili, who excelled because of the liveliness of his ar- 
tistic skill and the sincerity of his emotions in his 
kasides dedicated to the prophet Muhammad and the 
sultan Siileyman. What distinguished him sharply 
from all other Ottoman poets is that he was not a poet 
from the capital but from Baghdad, which he greatly 
praises in his Turkish poems, all written in Adhari or 
Azeri Turkish. He was influenced by the Sifi poet 
Nesimi (d. 1418 {g.v.]) and especially by ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa’s; the latter’s poems provided inspiration for a 
lot of his compositions. He may be considered the 
poet of suffering. All his poems express a suffering 
and love that directly emanate from his nature. For all 
that his skills are as superb as Baki’s, this is not im- 
mediately apparent, since it takes a careful reading to 
unveil the complex images (madmiun) and word rela- 
tionships hidden behind a seemingly effortless pleas- 
ing verse (sehl-1 miimteni‘). 

In the 16th century, the mathnawi was still a very 
popular genre. In fact, we see an increasing number 
of poets who wrote love tales as well as mystical and 
religious subjects in the mathnawi form. Among the 
poets who wrote mathnawis in the fashion of the 
famous Persian poet Nizami [9.v.], with his Khamsa, 
two well-known poets can be mentioned here. One of 
these was Tashlidjali Yahya (d. 1582 [9.v.]). His 
Khamsa consists of the following five mathnawis: 
Gendjine-i raz, Ustl-name, Shah u geda, Yusuf u Zileykha 
and Guilshen-t enwar. 

The second poet, who not only wrote one but two 
Khamsas, was Lami‘ Celebi (d. 1532 [g.v.]), very well 
versed in Persian culture and literature, as well as 

aghatay literature, and very much influenced by the 
works of Djami (d. 998/1492 [g.v.]), Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa’i and other famous Persian poets. As a result of 
this, he translated their works into Anatolian, namely, 
Ottoman Turkish. Because of his great interest in 
Djami and because of his translations of the latter’s 
works, he was given the title of Djami-i Ram (‘‘the 
Djami of Anatolia’). Lami‘i was an outstanding 
figure in both Ottoman verse and prose. Being very 
productive, he introduced works of diverse forms into 
Turkish literature. Among them, his mathnawis in- 
cluded: Absal u Salaman, Wamik u ‘Adhra, Wis u Ramin, 
Ferhdd u Shirin, Tubfe-yi Lami‘, Shehrengiz-i Bursa, Guy 
u Cewgdn, Maktel-i Husayn, Shem‘ u perwane, and Heft 
peyker (unfinished at his sudden death). 

Along with the poets writing in the elaborate 
classical style we should mention Tatawlali Mahremi 
(d. 1535) and Edirneli Nazmi (d. 1548 [g.2.]) who 
represent a group of poets who tried, with reasonable 
success, to apply the ‘arid metres to a Turkish 
relatively purified of foreign borrowings. Whether 
writing love or mystical poetry, there was a conscious 
effort to address the larger audience of the folk 
masses; it may be that these poets took their inspira- 
tion from the popular story-tellers and their stories 
recited at various meeting places. 


The absence of a religious and mystical atmosphere 
from classical poetry is the characteristic peculiarity of 
this period. (This is the only period during which the 
above peculiarity is valid for all poetry.) This is not to 
say that there is no mystical thought in these poems, 
only that this is pushed into the background. These 
poets used Sifi terminology, but expressed their own 
personal emotions, so that there emerges, for the first 
time, a distinction between the mystical (Sufi) and the 
mystical-style (mutasawwif) poet. Even in the love 
mathnawi Leyla we Medjnin of Fudiili, which is 
permeated with a mystical atmosphere, a story of 
worldly but Platonic love is narrated with same inten- 
sity as the love adventures and sufferings of two living 
people in love. The same can be said of the mathnawi 
Shah u geda by the period’s greatest mathnawi writer, 
Tashlidjali Yahya. 

This interest in the material world made the poets 
of this period less and less interested in the classical 
themes of Persian literature, and they started to turn 
to stories taken directly from real life, to their im- 
mediate vicinity and to contemporary human types, 
along with the traditional classical topics; this so- 
called mahallileshme movement continued well into the 
17th and 18th centuries, but, with the exception of 
Nedim, eventually lost its impetus without ever 
achieving the creativity and universality which the 
poets were hoping for. 

The main reason for this tendency to be interested 
in the real and material world is perhaps connected 
with entertainment literature.. Translation activity 
here had started in the 15th century, but was now in- 
tensified. In particular, Djelal-zade Tahir Celebi 
translated the tales of Firtiz-Shah and the extensive 
story collection in Persian Djami‘ al-hikapat wa-lawamt‘ 
al-riwayat of Muhammad ‘Awfi (q.v.] for the benefit of 
the sultans and grand viziers. However, these stories 
were not read only in palace circles; the people would 
listen to them in coffee houses and public gatherings. 
Story-tellers had been active narrating religious- 
heroic cycles, love stories and excerpts from the Shah- 
nama from the 13th century onwards. During the 16th 
century, their repertory came to include unusual 
events and characters taken from everyday life. The 
custom of employing such story-tellers in the palace 
had been going on since the reign of Bayezid I, but ac- 
quired new significance in the 16th century, when the 
court story-tellers started being educated persons, to 
the point that some of them became the sultan’s per- 
sonal courtiers. New themes emerged. For instance, 
Mustafa Djinani (d. 1585) wrote his collection of 
stories for Murad II, who loved the new stories. Most 
likely the same motivation was behind the collection 
‘Ibrat-nima of Lami‘i, the very knowledgeable 
translator of the Persian poet Djami. (It is in the 
‘Ibrat-ntima that we find the first serious mention of 
Nasr al-Din Khodja [q.v.] and his extremely popular 
anecdotes. ) 

Finally, we have to mention one event of lasting 
consequence. In the 16th century the Ottomans 
became in closer touch with the Western world. This 
was the result both of accident and necessity, and the 
relations with the West were not deliberate and con- 
scious but passive. The following example will il- 
lustrate how these contacts were reflected in literature: 
a writer using the pen-name Esiri (‘‘prisoner’’) nar- 
rates in his Sergidhesht the story of his captivity during 
one of the Ottoman campaigns, his escape and adven- 
tures before reaching home again. 

Another significant event in this regard was the in- 
troduction of the printing press into the empire since 
the reign of Bayezid II by the non-Muslim subjects, 
including Christians and the Jews who had been 
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welcomed into the Ottoman domains after their ex- 
pulsion from Spain in 1492. Books on Judaism, on 
Christianity and on the works of European 
Renaissance-period authors were published, and their 
influence on Ottoman Muslim society, though not 
direct, cannot be dismissed altogether. Moreover, the 
old Turkish theatrical representations, Orta oyunu 
[g.v.], greatly expanded in the 17th century and were 
certainly influenced by the Sephardic Jewish 
theatrical traditions and the Italian folk-comedy, 
given that the Ottomans had close political and com- 
mercial relations with Genoa, Venice and other 
Italian principalities. 

Throughout the 16th century, then, Ottoman 
literature and culture was still considerably influenced 
by the Turco-Persian literature flourishing in the 
courts of Khurasan and Samarkand, while themes 
from everyday life inevitably crept into them as well; 
furthermore, Ottoman society, was beginning to be 
influenced by the West, without being fully aware of 
It. 

Bibliography: See the articles on the various 
literary figures mentioned in the article and the 
general surveys of earlier Turkish literature given 
in the more detailed Bib/. at the end of this section 
on Literature. (Gonti Acpay TEKIN) 

4. Historical and geographical prose literature and popular 
poetry during the 16th century 

Prose in this century assumes a heavier and more 
artificial form; exaggerating Persian models, the 
simplest ideas are expressed by the most complicated 
images to the detriment of the subject. This lack of 
taste is found in the greatest stylists of the period: 
Lami‘i, Kemal Pasha-zade [g9.v.], Djelal-zade 
Mustafa Celebi {9.v.], Feridiin Beg [g.v.}, ‘Azmi, the 
translator of the Humdytn-ndme, ‘Ali Celebi, Kinali- 
zade ‘Ali Celebi [9.v.], Kh*adja Sa‘d al-Din [see 
KHODJA EFENDI] and others. This artificial tendency 
had a much more marked influence on prose than on 
poetry. Works written in simple language were 
despised by the educated classes. We find, however, 
that in very long works, it was only the preface that 
was written in this turgid and clumsy style. Many 
literary, historical, religious or moralising works of 
the period were in fact written in more simple 
language. The same applies to official correspondence 
and other state documents. In religious works intend- 
ed for the people, every endeavour was made to write 
as simply as possible. The prose which we possess by 
Baki and Fudili shows an elegant and comparative- 
ly simple language. 

We shall begin with the historical works, a field in 
which great progress was made in this century, mainly 
on account of the interest taken by the educated 
classes in the military successes of the empire. Beside 
the rhymed chronicle, in continuation of the Saldjik 
tradition, we find from the time of Bayezid II and 
Selim I historical works in prose. The official Ot- 
toman history written in Persian by Idris Bidlist was 
translated into Turkish by his son. Other general 
histories were those of Ibn Kemal, Djelal-zade 
Mustafa Celebi, entitled Tabakat al-mamalik, of Muhyi 
al-Din Djemali, of Lugfi Pasha [g.v.], of Kh”adja 
Sa‘d al-Din and of ‘Ali [g.v.]. There are also a 
number of special histories, dealing with particular 
periods or certain events (the Feth-ndmes) and 
biographical works (like the Djawahir al-mandkib 
relating to Sokollu Mehmed Pasha). At the same 
time, the office of Sheh-ndmedji was maintained at the 
court. In the time of Siileym4n, it was filled by Feth 
Allah ‘Arif Celebi, whose successors included Eflatin 
Shirwani, Seyyid Lukm4n and Ta‘liki-zade -(d. 


1013/1604). These were also Turkish poets, but tradi- 
tion demanded that the official Sheh-ndme should be 
written in Persian in the miitekdrih metre, until 
Mehemmed III ordered it to be written in Turkish. 
From the time of Ta‘liki-zade, prose began to appear 
scattered through the text. From the historical point of 
view, these Sheh-names are naturally of less importance 
than the non-official chronicles. While works like the 
Tag) al-tawarikh of Sa‘d al-Din were regarded as 
models of style, the Tavikh of Lutfi Pasha, whose style 
more resembles that of the old chronicles, and 
especially his Asaf-name, are very important for our 
knowledge of the social history of this period. The 
Ta*rikh of Selanikli Mustafa Efendi shows how corrupt 
the administration was at the end of the century. We 
must regard ‘Ali as the greatest historian of the time, 
and his other works reveal him as a man of almost en- 
cyclopaedic learning. Not only his Kiinh al-akkbar, but 
also his Nasthat al-salatin, Kawd‘id al-madjalis and 
Menakib-i hiinerweran show that the author was a severe 
critic, well informed about the conditions of life of his 
time. The style of his historical works is relatively sim- 
ple (on his life and works, see the introduction by Ibn 
ul-Emin Mahmid Kemal to the edition of the 
Menakib-t hinerweran, Istanbul 1926). To this century 
also belongs the Shakaik-i Nu‘maniyye written in 
Arabic by Tashképrii-zade [g.v.] and translated into 
Turkish with additions by Medjdi [q.v.] of Edirne and 
Khaki of Belgrade; also, an extensive biographical 
literature among which the biographies of the Turkish 
Safi sheykhs are of considerable historical interest. A 
similar interest is contained in a few light works of 
badinage (mizah) like the Nafs al-amr-ndme of Lami 
and of Niksari-zade (see Milli Tetebbu‘lar Megimi‘asi, 
no. 3). 

Among historical works, those which deal with 
literary history occupy an important place. The first 
Ottoman éedhkere is the Hesht bihisht written in 
945/1538 by Sehi (9. v.], in imitation of the Magialis al- 
nafa’is of Nawa?i. He was followed by Latifi [¢.2.], 
‘Ashik Celebi [g.v.], ‘Ahdi of Baghdad and Hasan 

elebi [¢.v.]. ‘Ali also gives important notices of poets 
in his Kinh al-akhbav. The compilation of collections of 
nazair on poems of other poets, like the Djami“ al- 
nazatr written in 918/1512 by Hadjdji Kemal, con- 
taining poems by 266 poets, and others, is a custom 
which is also found in the 16th century and has con- 
tributed greatly to our knowledge of Turkish poets. 

It is in this century that we find geographical works 
and travels beginning to appear. In the 15th century 
we have only translations and excerpts from al- 
Kazwini and Ibn al-Wardi as well as a translation 
from the Greek of Ptolemy. In the 16th century, these 
two works are again translated, as well as those of Abu 
l-Fida? (by Sipahi-zade) and al-Istakhri (by Sherif 
Efendi) and ‘Ali Kushdji’s work on mathematical 
agin red and geographical descriptions of Egypt. A 

in seyahat-namest written in Persian by the merchant 
‘Ali Ekber Khitayi was translated into Turkish for 
Murad III. The celebrated Bahriyye of Piri Re7is (g.v.] 
written in 935/1529, was a result of the maritime 
policy of the Turkish empire. It is based in part on 
older cartographers like Safa°i and on Italian maps. 
As a result of Sileyman’s campaigns by land, we have 
Matrakdji Nastth’s [¢.v.] work, full of admirable little 
sketches. Seyyidi ‘Ali Reis wrote his Mui as a result 
of his unfortunate exploit in the Indian Ocean, 
although the book is based entirely on earlier Arab 
works. The Mir°at al-mamalik by the same author is 
much more original. After it we have the Seydhat-name 
in verse of the merchant Ahmed b. Ibrahim, describ- 
ing his voyage to India. The Menazir al-‘awalim of 
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Mehmed ‘Ashik of Trebizond is very important; 
based on the old Arab geographies, it gives valuable 
new information about the Ottoman lands. Finally, 
we may mention a Ta*rikh-i Hind-i gharbi on the 
discovery of the New World, translated in 990/1582 
from a European language by Mehmed Yusuf al- 
Herewi (on this literature see F. Taeschner, in 
ZDMG, Ixxvii [1923]). 

Alongside classical Turkish literature, we find the 
literature of the people increasing, the knowledge of 
which was spread by the kissa-kh’an, the meddah and 
the karagézdji in the popular cafés and in the barracks 
of the Janissaries. Many classical poets also wrote 
tiirkiis [g.v.] intended for the masses. These tirkiis are 
in the ‘arad metre and in the form of mirebba‘; later 
they were called sharki [q.v.]. This form of poem goes 
back to the earliest forms of verse among the Turks. 
But the works of unlettered poets, like Enweri, 
Thiyabi, Rayi, Rahiki and others, written in imita- 
tion of the classical poets, were more to the taste of the 
people. In popular gatherings such themes as Abu 
Muslim, the Hamza-nadme, Battal Ghazi, etc. were en- 
thusiastically received. This encouraged Hashimi of 
Istanbul to write the methnewi entitled Barki we-pulad 
taken from the Hamza-ndme, and inspired several 
authors and poets to write similar works. Sultan 
Sileyman had the story of Firiz-shah translated into 
Turkish in 8 vols. by Salih Efendi, translator of the 
Djami‘ al-hikayat of “Awfi. There were kissa-kh’ans 
even in the palaces of the sultans. Alongside of old 
Islamic and Persian subjects, we find also collections 
of stories of everyday life like the Bursal’ Kh’adja ‘Abd 
al-Re iif Efendi hikayesi by the poet Wahdi, also called 
Ana Bag hikayesi. The stories of everyday life by 
Mustafa Djinani of Bursa in an unaffected style give 
us a valuable insight into different aspects of the life 
of the people in these days. Another poet of this kind 
is Medhi (g.v.], whose real name was Derwish Hasan, 
who was the meddah of Murad III (see Rieu, Cat. of 
Turk, mss., 42). 

In the 16th century we are a little better informed 
regarding the activities of the ozan [q.v.], although 
they are now generally known as “ashik or cégiirdjii. 
These wandering musicians were to be found 
wherever the people congregated and used to recite 
their poems in syllabic metres, love-songs, heroic 
tales, merthiyes and tirkiis. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury we have a portion of Bakhshi’s epic on the Egypt- 
ian campaign of Selim I, and at the end of the cen- 
tury we have the names of Kul Mehmed (d. 
1014/1605), Oksiiz Dede, Khayali and Koroghlu, 
and, in the garrisons of the Maghrib, Cirpanli, Ar- 
mudlu, Kul Culkha, Gadamuslu (see also Képrilii- 
zade M. Fu?ad, Tiirk saz sha‘irler, Istanbul 1930). The 
influence of the various classes of society on one an- 
other even had the result that syllabic metre was 
sometimes used among the cultured classes (but 
especially in the Aezf) and the ‘Sara@ metre in popular 
poems, just as had been the case formerly for poems 
of a religious character. The mystic poets however, 
following the tradition of Yanus Emre, wrote their ¢- 
Ghis in syllabic metre. We may note the names of Um- 
mi Sinan (d. 958/1551), Ahmed Sarban (d. 
952/1545), Idris Mukhtefi (d. 1024/1615) and Seyyid 
Seyf Allah Khalweti (d. 1010/1601). But the greatest 
successors of Yiinus and Kayghusuz were found 
among the Bektaghis and Kizilbashs, such as Kul 
Himmet and his pupil Pir Sultan Abdal, a native of 
Siwas who was executed in 1008/1600 by order of 
Khidr Pasha (cf. Sa‘d al-Din Niizhet, Pir Sultan Abdal, 
Istanbul 1929). Other products of the popular 
literature of the period were Hasan-oghlu tirkileri, 
Kara-oghlan tiirkisii and Geytk destant. 


(b) After 1600 A.D. 
1. The 17th century 

In spite of the political decline of the empire, we still 
find intellectual and literary life pursuing its normal 
course. The knowledge of the Ottoman literary 
language spread among the Muslim lower classes 
generally and also through districts with a non- 
Turkish population or speaking a_non-Ottoman 
Turkish dialect like eastern Anatolia (Adhari dialect) 
and the Crimea. The Crimea [see Kirim] began to 
produce a number of Ottoman poets, among them ac- 
tually some of the Khans. The influence of Turkish 
literature and culture is found as early as the 16th cen- 
tury in the use of Arabic characters by the Muslim 
Hungarians and Croats (cf. Ungarische Bibliothek, 
Budapest 1927, no. 14). There is also a Turkish- 
Serbian dictionary in verse, called Potur shahidtyye, 
composed by Hawayi (Bull. of the Soc. of Sciences Skopli- 
Je, iii, 189-202), a similar Turkish-Bosniak vocabulary 
by Uskufi and several rhymed Turco-Greek 
glossaries. 

Istanbul was always the centre to which men of let- 
ters and learning flocked from all parts of the empire 
and from beyond its frontiers. With the exception of 
Murad IV, no sultan took an interest in literature, 
and among statesmen there were relatively few 
patrons of literature like Ilyas Pasha, Musahib 
Mustafa Pasha, Rami Pasha and the Sheykh al-Jslams 
Yahya and Behayi. In spite of this and of the decline 
in the medreses, this century saw scholars of ability like 
Sari ‘Abd Allah (g.v.], Isma‘il Ankarewi, Ishak 
Kh’adjasi, Ahmed Efendi, and others. The various 
branches of religious learning and Arabic philology 
have, however, no great representatives in this cen- 
tury, and the conflict between the medreses and the tek- 
kes known as the ‘‘question of the Kadi-zades’’ shows 
what a narrow point of view still prevailed in the 
medreses. The persecutions of the Safi orders, which 
sometimes had a political object also, did not however 
prevent these orders from continuing to prosper 
throughout the empire. 

The ‘‘classical’’ Turkish poetry of the 17th century 
was in no respect below the level of the Persian 
models. But in place of devoting themselves to imita- 
tions and translations, the Turkish poets were now 
working on original subjects. It is true, on the other 
hand, that the influence of contemporary Persian and 
Indo-Persian poets is still felt. Nef‘i shows the inspira- 
tion of SUrfi, Nabi of $aib and Na’ili-yi Kadim that 
of Shawkat. 

Nef<i [g.v.] may be regarded as the greatest Turkish 
master of the kaside, on account of the power of his im- 
agination, the richness of his language and the har- 
mony of his style. His ghazels and his Azdjw on the 
other hand are less successful. The influence of Nef*t 
was always great on his successors, although his 
period saw several eminent kasidegjis, like New‘i-zade 
‘Atayi, Kaf-zade Fa?idi, Riyadi, Sabri and Ridayi. 
The greatest representative of the ghazel is the Sheykh 
al-Islam Yahya [q.v.] who may be regarded as the suc- 
cessor of Baki, especially on account of his great 
power to express feelings and emotions. His fame like- 
wise survived into the following centuries. Other 
representatives of the school of Baki and Yahya are 
the Sheykh al-Islam Behayi and Wedjdi. In contrast to 
the latter, the poets Fehim [q.v.], N@ili-i Kadim 
{¢.v.], Shehri and even the poet Nabi {¢.v.] were 
under the influence of contemporary Persian poetry. 
Nabt, on whom can be noticed the influence of $a’ ib, 
became renowned for his methnewi khyriyyes and his 
ghazels. His poems are characterised by the 
preponderance of intellectual conceptions, but this has 
not affected his popularity. In many of his poems he 
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describes and criticises the social life of his time. His 
young contemporary Thabit [¢.v.] endeavours to 
show his originality by mingling proverbial expres- 
sions with his poetry. Among the masters of the ghazel 
in the 17th century we may also mention Nishati 
Mewlewi, Djewri and Rami Mehmed Pasha. 

‘Azmi-zade Haleti {g.v.] excelled in all poetical 
genres and is best known for his ruba‘is. The lughz 
[¢.v.] and the mu‘ammad became very popular, as did 
the ta*rikh (chronogram). The hidye and mizadh, com- 
posed in different forms, caused poets of the first rank 
to write very coarse things. Some products of this 
genre, however, can be appreciated, like the fedhkere in 
the form of a methnewi by Gifti in which the author 
depicts contemporary poets; the Aigjw of Fehim and of 
Djewri, written in the form of mulamma‘, are curious 
because the text is scattered with passages in non- 
Turkish languages. 

Some methnewis of the first half of the century show 
a remarkable perfection. The subjects of the old Aham- 
sas are gradually replaced by more topical subjects. 
The greatest representative of the style is New‘i-zade 
SAtayi (¢.v.] who acquired his great reputation with 
his Khamsa, the subjects of which are taken from the 
life of his time. This poet reveals the influence of his 
Turkish predecessors Jike Yahya of Tashlidja and 
Djinani (see above). After him we may note the 
following authors of methnewis: Kaf-zade Fa?idi, 
Ghani-zade Nadiri and Riy4di. It was mainly in this 
century that it became fashionable to write Saki-names 
in imitation of the Persian poet Zuhuri, although this 
genre is already found earlier, as is shown by the 
Ishret-ndme of Rewani (16th century). Among the 
Saki-ndmes we may specially note those of ‘Atayi, 
Riyadi and Haleti; all are tinged with mysticism. The 
methnewi thus served for all sorts of subjects taken from 
daily life, stories, descriptions, speculative works, 
tales of actual events, etc. 

The number of religious and mystical works, lives 
of Safi saints and didactic works connected with the 
different jarikas, is very great in this century. Poetical 
forms were often used for them. Very well-known is 
the Mi‘radjtyye of Nadiri. Then there were panegyrics 
of the Prophet (na‘t), translations in verse of the 
Hadith-i arbaSin, of mawlids etc. Among the Sifi poets 
there were some who used the syllabic metre; we may 
note Niyazi-i Misri, founder of the Misriyye branch 
of the Khalwetiyye order, whose poems were long 
popular; the Bektashis also numbered several poets in 
their ranks. There are also a large number of 
historical works in verse, Shah-names, Ghaza-ndmes, 
etc., like the Skah-name of Nadiri of the time of 
“Othman II and others. The Shehinshah-name written 
by Milhemi by order of Murad I'V has only the pre- 
face in Turkish; the rest is Persian in keeping with the 
old tradition. It is in this century also that the custom 
begins of writing brief Ottoman histories in verse; we 
have that of Talibi, written in 1017/1608, of Nithari 
(d. 1075/1664) written for Mehemmed IV, and the 
Fihrist-i Shahdn, dedicated to Mehemmed IV by Solak- 
zade Hemdemi, and continued by a series of poets 
down to Diya (Ziya) Pasha in the 19th century. This 
kind of work has neither much historical nor literary 
value. 

Literary prose follows the same lines as in the 
preceding century. The great stylists (muinghi), like 
Weysi, Nergisi {g.v.], Okdju-zade [g.v.] and others, 
carried affection of language to a still more advanced 
degree. A fine specimen is given by the official 
documents addressed to the Persian court and written 
by miinshis like Hiikmi; this same style was sometimes 
used even in private correspondence. The works 





which were considered to have no literary value in 
their day are those which are now most appreciated, 
like those of Koti Beg, Katib Celebi, Ewliya Celebi 
and Na‘ima. Histories, in this century also, take first 
place among prose works. There are several which 
have the character of semi-official chronicles like the 
Shah-name written in prose by Tashképriizade {9.v. } 
for ‘Othman II. Murad IV appointed Kabili as wak“a- 
niwis for the Eriwan campaign. In 1074/1664 the 
nishangjt ‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha was appointed by 
Mehemmed IV to chronicle events, as was Mehmed 
Khalifa [¢. v.] of Findikli by Mustafa IT. It is only later 
that Na‘ima was appointed wak‘a-niiwis. The 
historical works of this century are translations of the 
general histories of Islam, original works on the same 
subject, general and special works and monographs 
on Ottoman history. From the historical point of 
view, the most important are the Dyami‘ al-duwal, 
written in Arabic by Miinedjdjim Bashi [¢.v.], the 
Fedhleke of Katib Celebi, the Ta°rikh of Petewi and the 
best that of Na‘ima. The great encyclopaedist Katib 
Celebi (q.v.] also reveals himself in his Mizdn al-hakk 
and Dastir al-‘amal as a historian of penetrating in- 
sight. Petewi [g.v.], who made use of Christian 
sources, is also very valuable for his sound judgment 
and impartiality. Na‘ima [9.v.] who possessed de- 
scriptive powers of the first order, gives vivid psycho- 
logical analyses of historical characters. Koti Beg 
{g.v.] examines in his celebrated Risdle the causes of 
the decline of the empire. Kara Celebi-zade is a miinshi 
rather than a historian. We must also mention 
chroniclers like Wedjihi, Hasan Bey-zade and Solak- 
zade, as well as the dheyl to the Shakatk-i nu‘maniyye by 
New‘i-zade ‘Ajayi and the continuation by 
“Ushshaki-zade. 

The tedhkere is much below the level of the 16th cen- 
tury; the most notable is that of Riyadi written in 
1018/1609. The Riyad al-shu‘ara? of Kaf-zide Fa?idi 
composed in 1030/1621 also contains specimens of the 
work of the poets dealt with in it. There is also the 
dheyl to this work by Mehmed ‘Asim (d. 1086/1675), 
the concise tedhkere of Rida and that of Gifti already 
mentioned. The Majali© al-nazair by Khisali (d. 
1062/1652) is a collection of matla‘s. 

In the field of geography, the most important works 
are those of Katib Celebi and Aba Bakr Dimashki. 
They use European as well as Muslim sources. The 


. Seyahat-name of Ewliya Celebi [9.v.] is important for 


the history of all aspects of social life. In spite of its 
defects it is a work without an equal in Turkish 
literature. In this century also the first sefaret-names 
appear. 

The great popularity of the shehndmegji, meddah, 
karagézdjt, etc. continued in this century in all classes 
of society. At Bursa we have Derwish Kamili, Kur- 
bani ‘Alisi and others, at Erzerdm Kassab Kurd, 
Kandilli-oghlu, etc. In Istanbul there were eighty med- 
dahs, who were organised in a gild (esnaf); the best 
known is Tifli [¢.v.] who was nedim to Murad IV. 
Towards the end of this century, the meddah Kirimi (d. 
1120/1708) flourished. 

The musician-poets (sdz sha@‘irleri) became very 
numerous in the 17th century. We find them among 
the Janissaries, the sipahis (q.v.], the lewends [q.v.], the 
Dyelalis [see DJALALY in Suppl.], and in the religious 
bodies like the Kizilbash and the Bektashis. They 
were always to be found in military retinues. The 
writer of this article succeeded in collecting and identi- 
fying the works and names of about thirty musician- 
poets of this century. The most notable are Gewheri 
and ‘Omer ‘Ashik [@.v.}; the latter has almost become 
the patron saint of the saz sha“rleri (cf. Képriili-zade 
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M. Fu?ad, Tiirk sazgairlerine ait metinler we-tetkikler, i-v, 
Istanbul 1929-30). The influence of this popular 
literature is felt even among the upper classes, as in 
the poems of the Khan of the Crimea, Mehmed 
Giray, who wrote under the makhlas of Kamil, and a 
merthtye of ‘Afife Sultan, one of the favourites of 
Mehemmed IV. Several ‘‘classical’’ poets also wrote 
sharkis for the masses. The poem on the hero Geng 
“Othman by Kayikdji Mustafa has actually given rise 
to a folk-tale which still survives in Anatolia 
(Kopriilii-zade, Kayzkce kul Mustafa we-genc osman 
hikayesi, Istanbul 1930). It is probable that several 
other folk-tales originated in this century, like those 
called ‘Ashik Kerem, ‘Ashik Gharib, and Shah Ismail. 
Lastly, we see from the statements of Ewliya Celebi 
that it was in this century that the orla oyunu [q.v.] 
began to be popular with the people. 

2. The 18th century 

Literature and culture in this century continued to 
follow the same lines as in the preceding centuries. 
There was a vast output in prose and poetry, while the 
intellectual links with Persia and Transoxania con- 
tinued to exist. Persian poets, especially Shawkat and 
$2°ib, exercised a great influence on Turkish poetry. 
But in spite of all this, the tendency to a more in- 
dividual development gained in strength and was 
shown in the endeavours to simplify the language. It 
is mainly due to the great poets of the beginning of 
this century that classical Turkish poetry entered on a 
path entirely independent of contemporary Persian 
poetry. 

The period of Damad Ibrahim Pagha [see 1BRAHIM 
PASHA, DAMAD] is a very important one. Many works 
were written and translated by his orders or those of 
Sultan Ahmed III. Committees were appointed to 
translate important works rapidly. Among the poets 
of this period we may mention ‘Othman-zade Ahmed 
Ta’ib [g.v.], who was called the king of poets, Seyyid 
Wehbi, Sami, Rashid, Neyli, Selim, Kami of Edirne, 
Durri, Thakib, ‘Arif, Salim, Celebi-zade ‘Asim, and 
“Izzet ‘Ali Pasha. Nedim (@..] in particular acquired 
a great reputation in the second half of the century 
and later. His ghazels and his sharkis recall the period 
of Sa‘dabad [see LALE DEwr!] and by his original sub- 
jects, rich imagination and harmonious language, he 
surpasses his predecessors and his contemporaries. In 
the sharki he reached a level which neither Nazim 
before him nor Fadil Enderini after him attained. It 
was also through the patronage of Damad Ibrahim 
Pasha that Ibrahim Miteferrika [g.v.] was able to in- 
augurate Muslim Turkish printing [see MATBA‘A. 2]; 
but for several reasons printing remained confined to 
a very restricted sphere throughout this century and 
did not exercise any particular influence on intellec- 
tual or artistic life. 

Among the great poets of this century we must also 
make special mention of Kodja Raghib Pasha [g.v.], 
the greatest representative of the school of Nabi, and 
Sheykh Ghalib [g.v.], the last great poet of the 
classical period. In the kaside it was the influence of 
Nef‘i that dominated, while in the ghazel there was a 
rivalry between the disciples of Nedim and Sami on 
the one hand and admirers of Nabi on the other. But 
towards the end of the century, a decline in both 
schools became apparent; poets like Fadil Enderiani 
[g.v.] and Siinbil-zade Wehbi {¢.v.] are only mere im- 
itators. The poets of this century practised all forms of 
poetry and special attention was devoted to genres 
characteristic of an epoch of decadence, like the hidjw, 
the hezl, the mu‘amma (enigma) and the tarikk 
(chronogram), while immorality and a general decline 
in good taste increased. On the other hand, true 


religious inspiration still continued, as may be seen 
from the munddjat and the na% of Nazim [q.v.], the 
Mi‘radjiyyes of poets like Nayi ‘Othman Dede, Nahifi 
[g.v.] and ‘Arif Sileyman Bey and the verse transia- 
tion of the Methnewt of Mewlana by Nahifi. The 
methnewis of this period are numerous but of little 
literary value, the old subjects of the khamsa are entire- 
ly dropped, with the exception of the Husn-u ‘ishk of 
Sheykh Ghalib, the last masterpiece of this class. 
Finally, the rhymed historical works of this period and 
the Sufi poems by initiates of the various orders are of 
little importance. 

Literary prose tends to become gradually simpler, 
although we still find imitations of the style of Nergisi 
and Ok¢i-zade. A well-known stylist like ‘Othman- 
zade Ta’ib openly declared against exaggerated ar- 
tificiality in prose. Historical works occupy the first 
place. Among authors serving as wak‘a-niiwis [g.v.] we 
may mention Rashid, Celebi-zade ‘Asim and Wasif, 
but none of them can be compared to their 
predecessors like Na‘ima, although hundreds of 
people were writing biographical and historical works. 
The political and military decline of the empire caused 
a large number of /ayika (‘‘memoirs’’) to be written 
investigating the causes. The most remarkable of 
these memoirs is that of Kodja Segban Bashi. From 
the point of view of geography, we may note a 
number of important sefaret-names, of which the Fransa 
sefaret-namest of Yirmi-Sekiz Celebi Mehmed Efendi 
[see MEHMED YIRMISEKIZ] is a typical example; these 
works were occasionally, although rarely, written in 
verse. The siir-names written to celebrate the splendid 
festivals held by the sultans are important sources for 
sociological research. Those best known are the Sur- 
names of Seyyid Wehbi and of Hashmet. The collec- 
tions of biographies of poets are even more numerous 
than in the preceding century. We may mention the 
tedhkeres of Safayi and Salim and that of Beligh [9.v.]; 
the tedhkere of Esrar Dede [g.v. in Suppl.] is specially 
devoted to Mewlewi poets; to this century belong also 
the Waka! al-fudala? of Sheykhi, which is the final 
continuation (dheyl) of the Shaka*ik. Lastly, the Tuhfe-yt 
khatatin of Mustakim-zade [9.v.]—whom we may 
regard as the greatest encyclopaedist of this 
century—is the most important source for the Muslim 
and Turkish calligraphers (khattat). In the field of 
geography we have only translations and excerpts 
from European works. 4 

The meddah, karagézdji and orta oyundju continued to 
enjoy the same popularity among all classes of society. 
The works of the musician-poets were also known 
everywhere; we may mention Kimeti, Nari, Lewni, 
Kaba Sakal Mehmed and Fasihi, but the popularity of 
Gewheri and ‘Ashik ‘Omer continued; some of these 
poets were of Armenian origin, like Medjnan and 
Wartan who lived at the beginning of the century. 
This influence of Turkish musician-poets on the 
poems of the Armenian ashugh perhaps begins as early 
as the 16th century (see KOPRULU-zADE, in Edebtyyat 
Fakiltesi Medjmi‘ast' [1922], i, 1-32). The best example 
of the way in which the literary taste of the people had 
penetrated among the upper classes is the fact that the 
great poet Nedim also wrote a tirki in the popular 
metre. This tendency became more marked as the 
century advanced. 

3. The 19th century 

At the beginning of this century, Ottoman 
literature had sunk to a very low level which con- 
tinued till the period of the Tanzimat. Wasif Enderini 
[g.v.] and ‘Izzet Molla [g.v.] alone show some 
originality. Wasif appeals to the popular taste and 
shows the influence of Nedim as well as that of Fadil 
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Endertni. ‘Izzet Molla, while strongly influenced by 
Nedim and Sheykh Ghalib, is, however, a much 
greater poet than Wasif, especially as regards the 
purity of his language and his poetical technique; in 
addition to kasides and ghazels, he wrote quite good 
methnewis; he is the last ‘‘master’’ of classical poetry 
before the Tanzimat. It is true that even after the Tan- 
zimat, many poets wrote kasides and ghazels in the an- 
cient style, and among them the great advocates of 
literary innovations like Namik Kemal and Diya 
Pasha; to this period also belong Ghalib Bey of 
Leskofa, ‘Awni Bey and ‘Arif Hikmet Bey [@.2.], all 
imitators of Na ili and Fehim-i Kadim. They had, 
however, no influence on the course of literary 
development. It was only natural that the old literary 
tradition could not disappear at one stroke; Shinasi 
and his school had to maintain a long and hard strug- 
gle against the old school. 

The prose of the period before the Tanzimat is not 
of much value, although the production was not less 
than in preceding centuries. In history, the Ta*rikh of 
Miterdjim ‘Asim [q.v.} is remarkable for its style and 
critical ability; the author uses even simpler language 
in his translation of the Burhdn-i kaj‘ and of the 
Kamis. The wak‘a-niiwis Es‘ad Efendi [q.v.], 
translator of the Mustatraf of al-Ibshihi and author of 
the well-known Uss-i zafer on the extermination of the 
Janissaries, is far below ‘Asim, with his insipid 
language and confused style. The same writer edited 
the Takwim-t weka1‘, and Sultan Mahmid II 
reproached him with the obscurity of his language in 
an account of a journey of the sultan which he had 
drawn up in this capacity. On the other hand, in his 
translation of the Mustatraf, he recommends the use of 
Turkish instead of Arabic and Persian words and the 
simplification of literary style, which shows to what an 
extent the movement to simplify the language had 
made progress. Lastly, we must not forget the 
celebrated poet and stylist Mehmed ‘Akif Pasha [q.2. ] 
who, in spite of several poems written in the popular 
metre and some works in simple prose, ought not to 
be regarded as the first to spread literary innovations. 
SAkif Pasha, indeed, remained entirely unaffected by 
European culture and was one of the last represen- 
tatives of the old literature. 

Among the representatives of the popular literature 
we have information about the meddahs Pit Emin, Kiz 
Ahmed, Hadjdjt Mi?edhdhin, Kér Hafiz and others, 
as well as of some writers of shadow-plays (khayaldj:) 
like Sherbetdji Emin, Hafiz of Kasim Pasha, 
Musahib Sa‘id Efendi; it is only towards the end of 
the century that Katib Salih in breaking with the an- 
cient tradition began to imitate the modern theatre. 

The best known musician-poets of this century are 
Derdli, Dhihni of Bayburt and Emrah of Erzerum, 
who acquired a great and well-merited popularity in 
Anatolia as well as in Istanbul among all classes (see 
KOPRULU-ZADE, Erzurumlu Emrah, Istanbul 1929). 
Down to the end of the reign of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, these 
‘ashiks used to assemble in a café in Tawuk Pazari. 
They had an organisation of their own with a chief 
(reis) at their head, recognised by the government. 
This organisation was broken up later on, but in the 
early 20th century there were still found musician- 
poets in Anatolia. 

This classical Turkish literature and especially the 
poetry had lost almost all its vigour and originality by 
the time the Tanzimat began. Classical poetry had lost 
the ability to create anything new within its narrow 
limitations, and the poets could only produce imita- 
tions (nazire) of the great masters of the past, or in 
their efforts to show a little originality, fall into ar- 


tificiality and platitude. As a result of continually 
repeating the same conceptions by the same limited 
means of expression, all the vitality of Turkish poetry 
was destroyed. Even great artists like Nedim and 
Sheykh Ghalib had not been able to escape the rigid 
rules of the old models. On the other hand, the at- 
tempts to draw upon the language and literature of the 
people and to appeal more to popular taste and 
language, efforts such as we observe in Fadil 
Enderani and Wasif, only resulted in vulgarity and 
banality. In spite of the political and economic con- 
nection with Europe which had existed for centuries, 
the social structure of the Ottoman people had never 
emerged from the frame of traditional Islamic civilisa- 
tion, which had kept it imprisoned in a mediaeval 
system of ideas. It is true that the continual military 
defeats and the gradual economic decline had im- 
pressed upon thinking people the material and 
technical superiority of Europe and that, as early as 
the 18th century, they had begun to take advantage of 
European skills to reorganise the army and the fleet. 
But it was much more difficult to admit the superiori- 
ty of Europe in the field of culture. The medreses, 
which were in a very backward state compared with 
earlier centuries, still clung tenaciously to the mentali- 
ty and tastes of the Middle Ages. Modern science was 
beginning to be introduced only in institutions found- 
ed for the army, like the Engineering School 
(miihendis-khane) and the Medical School (s6b-khane). 
These innovations owed a great deal to a few in- 
dividuals, who had studied western languages and 
modern sciences, like Khodja Ishak Efendi, Gelenberi 
and Shani-zade. It was the need felt by Selim ITI, and 
especially by Mahmid I], to reorganise the army and 
navy and to establish a central administration to pre- 
vent the empire being parcelled out between feudal 
chiefs, that led them to consent, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the medreses, to the reform of the teaching of 
mathematics and natural sciences. 

From the end of the 18th century, there were in 
Turkey men who knew French and recognised the 
cultural superiority of Europe. In bringing teachers 
from France and sending students to Europe, the 
movement of Europeanisation was encouraged in 
Turkey. It was natural then that, as a result of all 
these needs, European influence began to show itself 
little by little in every branch of life, including the 
fields of thought and art. 

(c) ‘‘European-type’’ Turkish literature. 
The period of the Tanzimat and the new 
literature 

The great industrial and capitalist development in 
Europe as well as the political expansion and rivalry 
of the imperialist Great Powers could not long ignore 
so vast and rich a field of exploitation as Turkey. At 
the same time, the mediaeval institutions of the em- 
pire had lost their power of resistance, and the revolu- 
tionary movements in France had propagated the 
principle of nationality among the non-Muslim 
elements. All these circumstances made the urgent 
need felt of introducing reforms in the social and ad- 
ministrative institutions of the empire. These reforms 
were to meet with considerable resistance, not only 
among the lower classes but also among those 
members of the educated classes who had been 
educated in the medreses. It was due to Mustafa Reshid 
Pasha [q.v.] and his little group of followers that the 
reforms were gradually introduced into the country. 
In Turkish history these reforms are known as Tan- 
zimat [q.v.]. 

The Tanzimat were not confined to the fields of ad- 
ministration, justice and finance; with the object of 
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securing the progress of education among the Muslim 
Turks, primary and secondary schools were opened 
and plans made to found a university. An Engjiimen-t 
danish was formed to prepare schoolbooks (1269/1853) 
and students were sent to Europe. The Endjiimen-i 
danish was soon replaced by the Djem‘iyyet-i ‘ilmiyye-yi 
“othmantyye (1277/1860), which began to publish its 
own organ, Medjmi‘a-yi fintin. In the following year, 
the Girls’ School was opened and in 1279/1862 
University courses were begun. In 1282/1865 was 
formed a Terdjeme djem‘tyyeti, in 1284/1867 the Civil 
School of Medicine (Tibbiyye-i milkipye mektebi) began 
its lectures, and in the following year, the Lycée of 
Galata Saray was opened, the curriculum of which 
was adapted from western secondary schools and 
French was used for teaching alongside of Turkish. 
The University (Dar iil-Finin) was opened in 
1286/1869, but the intrigues of the conservative 
elements forced it to be closed two years later. In 
1287/1870 the School of Law (Hukuk mektebt) was 
opened and in 1294/1877 a School of Political Sciences 
(Mekteb-i mitkiyye). At the same time, museums and 
libraries were founded as well as technical schools 
such as the engineering, agricultural and commercial 
schools. Thus there was gradually created an educated 
class outside the medreses. All this activity was accom- 
panied by a gradual development of the daily press. In 
1247/1831 the official publication Takwim-1 wekar“ 
began to appear, which was followed by the Dyeride-yi 
hawadith in 1256/1840, the Terdjtiman-: ahwal in 
1276/1859 and the Taswir-i efkdr in 1278/1861 [see 
DJARIDA. iii. Turkey]. These two last mark an impor- 
tant stage in the history of modern developments for 
it was through them that Shin4si, founder of the new 
literary school, and his disciple Namik Kemal ad- 
dressed the public. Down to the period when the ab- 
solutism of ‘Abd til-Hamid II prevented any kind of 
publication, the Turkish press developed very rapidly. 
Many scientific and literary works were translated 
from European languages, especially from French, 
and the Turkish language began to be simplified, at 
the same time enriching itself with a large number of 
scientific expressions. . 

The three great figures of the new literature are 
Shinasi [g.v.] who had been educated in France, his 
great disciple Namik Kemal [see KEMAL, MEHMED 
NAMIk] and Ziya (Diya) Pasha [q.v.], both of whom 
had lived in France as exiles. Through these cir- 
cumstances the new school was imbued with the 
French literature of the 18th and 19th centuries, and 
the principles proclaimed during the political revolu- 
tions in France. The innovators wished to sweep away 
the old feudal literature and proclaim the ideas of 
‘‘fatherland’’ (watan), ‘‘liberty’’ (hurripyet), ‘‘demo- 
cracy’’ (khalkdjilik) and ‘‘constitutionalism (meshri- 
fiyyet); and they aimed at creating a ‘‘bourgeois’’ 
literature. It was in this way that journalism, political 
and literary criticism, the theatre, the translation of 
western literary works, the novel and_ the 
philosophical and sociological study began. Shinasi 
was neither a brilliant stylist nor a great poet, but his 
programme was well defined; he wished to free 
himself from the trammels of the old unintelligible 
language, and although he was not able to realise all 
this programme, his theories exercised a great influ- 
ence on those around him. Ziya Pasha, by his transla- 
tions of Rousseau and Moliére and by his literary and 
political criticism, gave great support to this move- 
ment. He was well versed in the classical literature, 
yet he went so far as to allege that this literature had 
no relation to the Turkish character; he upheld the 
thesis that one ought to follow nature, i.e. borrow 


from the popular language and literature. In reality, 
Ziya Pasha had neither the strength nor the courage 
to put these theories into force. 

It was undoubtedly Namik Kemal who assured the 
definite success of the new school. He was a great ar- 
tist, a keen fighter, a prolific author and a great 
patriot. For him, art was a means of provoking a 
revival in the land and he contributed vigorously to 
the cultural and political revolution in Turkey by his 
political articles, his dramas, his novels, his patriotic 
poetry, his historical works, his critical essays and 
even by his private letters. He exercised a profound 
influence. The presentation of Watan was a great 
political event in the country. He attacked the old 
literature even more bitterly than Ziya Pasha and 
thought that it was impossible to write Turkish poetry 
in the ‘arid metre. However, not even Kemal could 
cast off the old traditions entirely, nor could his 
friends. It is for this reason that Sa‘d Allah Pasha was 
able to write in 1297/1880 in an anonymous article in 
the journal Wakt, that pupils should only be given 
literal translations of western works because the 
“‘new’’ writers had not been able to produce in reality 
anything really new. 

‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid [¢.v.], a pupil of Namik 
Kemal, brought about a great revolution in the field 
of poetry, which hitherto had not been able to free 
itself from ancient forms. This extremely prolific poet 
introduced into Turkish the lyric and the drama in 
which his models were Dante, Racine, Corneille and 
Shakespeare. Even Namik Kemal acknowledged that 
the new Turkish poetry begins with Hamid. Other 
important figures were RedjaI-zade Ekrem [see 
EKREM] and Sami Pasha-zade Seza’t [g. v.], but in pro- 
portion as the pressure of despotism increased, the 
second generation of the period of the Tanzimat began 
to pursue purely artistic ends. 

Many other thinkers or writers contributed to the 
cultural evolution of the country. We may mention 
the famous historian Ahmed Djewdet Pasha [g.v.], 
Ahmed Wefik Pasha {¢. v.], Siileyman Pasha, and the 
great writer and encyclopaedist Ahmed Midhat Efen- 
di [9.v.], as well as the lexicographer Shams al-Din 
Sami Bey [¢.v.]. Djewdet Pasha, well versed in 
Islamic learning and author of a Turkish grammar in 
collaboration with Fu?4d Pasha, wrote beautiful prose 
in Turkish. Ahmed Wefik, animated by western 
ideas, wished to revive national culture, and pro- 
claimed the fact that the Turks of Anatolia were a 
branch of the great Turkish nation. He compiled the 
first dictionary of Anatolian Turkish, collected pro- 
verbs and translated the Shadjara-yi Turk of Abu ’l- 
Ghazi. By his adaptations of the comedies of Moliére, 
he played a great part in the development of the 
Turkish theatre. Sileyman Pasha, who reorganised 
the military schools, was a great patriot. He claimed 
that the language and literature should be called 
“‘Turkish’’ and not ‘Othmdnlt’, and in his Ta*rikh-i 
‘Alem he devoted a special chapter to the early Turks, 
taking his material from J. de Guignes and other 
sources. 

Lastly, Ahmed Midhat wrote and translated hun- 
dreds of volumes of a popular nature, beginning with 
books of the alphabet; he thus trained the people to 
read and contributed to raising the level of education, 
which was his only aim, for his books have no scien- 
tfic or literary value. Sami Bey showed himself a 
worthy successor of Wefik Pasha in his Kamis al-a‘lam 
and Kamis-i tiurki. 

At the end of the 19th century appeared MuCallim 
Nadji [¢.v.], who obtained great fame under the pro- 
tection of Ahmed Midhat. Nadji was well versed in 
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Islamic culture and wrote ghazels in the classical style 
alongside good poems in the new style. The followers 
of the old school expected from him almost a resurrec- 
tion of classicism, although Nadji was not at all a 
champion of such a reaction, as is shown by his 
beautiful simple prose (as in SOmenit codjuklughu). His 
quarrels with Ekrem Bey originated rather in personal 
reasons. At the same time Nabi-zade Nazim, who 
died very young, came to the front; his novel Zehra 
makes him a figure of first importance in literary 
history. 

The most important event at the end of the 19th 
century is the literary movement begun by a group of 
youthful men of letters who had associated them- 
selves, at the instigation of Redja*i-zade Ekrem, with 
the periodical Zherwet-i Finin (q.v.]; this movement 
marks the second and last stage of the Europeanisa- 
tion of Turkish literature. It is dominated by the 
figures of Tewfik Fikret and Khalid Diya (Ziya) 
[g.vv.] and is very much under the influence of the 
literary movements in France at the end of the 19th 
century. Started in a period of absolute despotism and 
having only a short life of five or six years, this move- 
ment produced works of a neurotic and pessimistic 
sentimentality. Its motto was ‘‘art for art’s sake’. If 
we except Djenab Shihab al-Din, who acquired after 
the revolution the reputation of a great prose writer, 
Sileyman Nazif, who may be considered a pupil of 
Namik Kemal with an originality of his own, Fa°ik 
‘Ali, an imitator of ‘Abd al-Hakk Hamid, and Isma‘il 
Safa, an independent figure, who found his subjects in 
everyday life, all the poets who wrote in the Therwet-i 
Fiintin were imitators of Tewfik Fikret. Khalid Ziya, 
who had a very choice style, was the true founder of 
the literary novel in Turkish. He takes his subjects 
generally from the upper middle classes, but some of 
his short stories describe the life of the people. The lat- 
ter genre was more successfully treated by the 
novelists Ahmed Hikmet and Hiseyn Djahid, in 
more simple language. Mehmed Ra?df [g.v.] was a 
novelist who made excellent psychological analyses, 
but his language was imperfect. In the field of science, 
philosophy and criticism, the collaborators on the 
Therwet-t Finan did no more than translate. But the 
severe censorship and the short life of the group did 
not enable them to show greater vitality. 

While the school of Tewfik Fikret and Khalid Ziya 
reflected only the life of the upper classes, Htiseyn 
Rahmi {q.v.] depicted in his novels various aspects of 
the life of the people; and at the same time the notable 
publicist Ahmed R4sim [g.v.] was dealing in several of 
his works with the same subject. Among the poets of 
this period, we may further mention Rida (Riza) 
Tewfik [¢.v.] who wrote the finest lyrics in the style of 
the ‘ashik poets and Bektashis, but in syllabic metre, 
the poetess Nigar Khanim and lastly Mehmed Emin 
Bey [q.v.], who suddenly became celebrated during 
the Turco-Greek war by his Tiirkée shiSler. Mehmed 
Emin employed a very simple language in the syllabic 
metre and wished to reach the people directly (khalka 
doghru), although the existing popular literature with 
its mentality, tastes and traditional forms were entire- 
ly unknown to him. As a man of letters he was entirely 
of the school of Fikret; he was not, however, an in- 
dividualist like his contemporaries but imbued with 
the populist spirit (khalkd@jiltk). This was the first occa- 
sion on which a Turkish poet had descended to the 
level of the people. Perhaps it is right to charge him 
with a lack of lyrical feeling, but this does not prevent 
us from regarding him as an interesting figure in 
literary history. At the same time, the movement to 
simplify the language continued and even gave rise to 


an exaggerated purism. By the translation of the 
works of European scholars, the early history and 
culture of the Turks became known, while the jour- 
nalistic activities of the young Turks abroad began to 
envisage Turkish nationalism from the political point 
of view. These were the main elements in the cultural 
and literary life of Turkey before the Young Turk 
Revolution of 1908. 

This event, having brought about the abolition of 
the censorship, caused an extended literary activity. 
The patriotic pieces of Kemal and Hamid re-appeared 
on the stage and a large number of works of a 
sociological, philosophical and historical nature were 
translated into Turkish. At the same time, great im- 
provements were made in education and the relations 
with Europe raised the general cultural level to a 
height never before reached. 

The most important literary movement after the 
Revolution was that of the Fedjr-i ati [g.v.], although 
it was a literary circle which lasted only a short time; 
its members began by following the school of Fikret 
and Khalid Ziya, but the majority of them ended up 
as members of the national literary movement. Ahm- 
ed Hashim alone continued to develop in the way he 
had first chosen. He never abandoned the ‘arid metre, 
nor the conception of ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ in its 
strictest form. Besides, he had ideas of his own on the 
relation between music and poetry (see H. Duda, 
Ahmed Haschim, in WI, ii [1928], 200-44). The poet 
Yahya Kemal (Beyath) (g.v.], who had a great influ- 
ence after 1912, had literary views entirely different 
from those of Ahmed Hashim, for he sought music 
rather in the exterior elements of his poems, while he 
retained the motto ‘‘art for art’s sake’’. Another poet, 
who remained outside the national literature, was 
Mehmed ‘SAkif (Ersoy), the advocate of Pan-Islamism 
[9..] and unrivalled master of the ‘arid metre; in sim- 
ple language he described the life of the people in its 
most realistic aspects. ‘Akif, whose lyrics sometimes 
rose to great heights, remained quite uninfluenced by 
western poetry; he was a democratic poet, born of the 
people. In the work of these three poets, very different 
from one another, we see Turkish poetry striving to 
free itself from the too limited sphere of Tewfik Fikret 
and his school; but under the stimulus of the great 
development of the nationalist movement, which 
manifested itself in the whole domain of art, poetry 
also ended by entering on new paths. 

(d) The national literature 

After the Revolution of 1908, it was the ideal of Ot- 
tomanism (‘ofhmdnlilik) that animated the governing 
classes. But the political events which rapidly fol- 
lowed, soon proved that this ideal was a chimera, by 
the attitude of the Muslim elements no less than by 
that of the Christians. The Turkish element, which 
was dominant in the empire, thus needed a new ideal; 
this was the national ideal, which had already revealed 
itself in the period of the Tanzimat and which had ex- 
isted through the Hamidian period in a cultural form. 
After the revolution also, this movement began by 
assuming a cultural aspect. On 28 December 1908, 
the society Turk Dernegi was founded, the object of 
which was to study the past and present of the Turkish 
peoples, to simplify the Turkish language and to make 
it a language of science. This society had not much 
power, but in November 1911 the periodical Tiirk Yur- 
du began to appear and on 12 March 1912, the Turk 
Odjaghi was founded. This movement was not confin- 
ed to a few Turkish patriots; associated with it were 
a number of Turkish intellectuals from other countries 
who had fled from Russian expansionism, like Agha- 
oghlu Ahmed, Huseyn-zade ‘Ali and Ak Cora-oghlu 
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Yusuf. The movement was violently opposed by the 
followers of a badly-understood occidentalism (gharb- 
djlik) on the one side, and by the partisans of Pan- 
Islamism (ititha@d-i Islam) on the other. At the same 
time, the periodical Gendj Kalemler, published at 
Salonika, again started, under a pretentious name, a 
campaign to purify the Turkish language, and Ziya 
(Diya) Gék Alp [see G6KALP, zIYA] a member of the 
Committee of Union and Progress [see ITTIHAD WE 
TERAKKI DJEM‘IYYETI] began his activities. With the 
transfer of the central office to Istanbul, Ziya Gék Alp 
joined the Tiirk Yurdu. Later, after the disastrous con- 
clusion of the Balkan War, the younger generation 
also rallied to the national movement. The time was 
very opportune for the success of the national ideal; it 
only required a man capable of directing the national 
idea and laying down a programme and giving it a 
philosophical basis. It was Ziya G6k Alp who did this. 
He exercised a great influence on the youth by his 
university courses, by his lectures and by his articles 
and poems; all his life, from the time of the Balkan 
War to the Armistice, when he was exiled to Malta, 
and later during his sojourn in Diyar Bakr and 
Ankara, he displayed an uninterrupted activity: the 
résumé of his teaching is contained in his book 
Tiirkdjiligiin esaslari (Ankara 1339/1923, Istanbul 
1940, Eng. tr., Principles of Turkism, 1968). His death, 
soon after, was a cause of general mourning through- 
out the land. 

As in all branches of life, the national movement 
made its influence felt in literature: the syllabic metre 
attained the dominant position in poetry; the 
language was simplified; the motto ‘’art for art’s 
sake’’ was replaced by ‘‘art for life’’; writers began to 
borrow from popular literature and its traditional 
forms; literature began to reflect the life and charac- 
teristics of all branches of society. Philological and 
historical studies were made on the works of the 
musician-poets, on the popular literature, the music 
of the people. In brief, the science of Turkology was 
founded, in large measure through the efforts of 
Mehmed Fu?ad Képriili: (1890-1966 [g.v.]}). All this 
contributed greatly to give a definite direction to the 
new literary movement. 

Among the poets of this movement we may give 
first place to Fark N&afidh, who in his last poems 
depicts the scenery of Anatolia, then Orkhan Seyfi 
[g.v.], Enis Behidj, Yusuf Ziya, Khalid Fakhri and 
Nedjib Fadil. All these show the influence of Ziya Gok 
Alp and Yahya Kemal rather than of Mehmed Emin. 


In prose, progress was still more marked and the 


writers in it have still greater force. The greatest 
figure of the period is Khalide Edib Khanim (Adivar 
{q.v.]). After the stories of love and passion which are 
characteristic of her first period she wrote books in the 
style of Ateshden gémlek in which she describes the 
struggle of Anatolia for independence. ‘Omer Seyfed- 
din [q.v.], who died young, has left a number of very 
good little stories, some of which, like Bomba, are 
masterpieces of national literature. Refik Khalid 
(Karay [q.v.]), who is perhaps the best writer of simple 
Turkish, describes in his Memleket hikayeleri realistic 
scenes of Anatolian life, hitherto unknown to 
literature; his realism is however expressed in a mer- 
ciless sarcasm, quite devoid of sympathy and feeling. 
Ya‘kab Kadri (Karaosmanoflu (g.v. in Suppl.}) even 
in his novels, is more a stylist and a mystic poet than 
a story-teller. Other well-known figures in the new 
prose are Falih Riki (Atay [9.v. in Suppl.]), who 
describes in Alesh we-gtinesh episodes of the war in 
Palestine, and Rishen Eshref. Among the novelists 
Reshad Nari (Gintekin [9.v.]) achieved fame by his 
novel Cali kushu. 


The Western-type theatre enjoyed a great spurt in 
popularity as a result of the Young Turk Revolution 
and increased political liberalisation after the restora- 
tion of the constitution. Many of the plays of this 
period were patriotic ephemera only; but significant 
for the future evolution of the drama in Turkey was 
the first appearance in 1919 of a Turkish Muslim 
woman actress on the stage [see further, MASRAH. 3. 
In Turkey]. 
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literature and its various genres, see J. von 
Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der — osmanischen 
Dichtkunst bis auf unsere Zeit, 4 vols., Pesth 1836-8; 
E.J.W. Gibb, A history of Ottoman poetry, 6 vols., 
London 1900-9; P. Horn, Dve ttrkische Literatur, in 
Die Kultur der Gegenwart, i/7 (1906), 269-81; A.F. 
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(M.F. Koéprt.t*) 

IV. Reticious Lire 

Religious life all through the life of the Ottoman 
empire, and indeed until Atatiirk’s secularist reforms 
of the mid- and late 1920s, had a two-fold aspect. 
First, there was the official religious institution of the 
‘ulama? and fukaha?, in varying extents connected with 
the ruling dynasty and headed by the Sheykh ul-Islam 
in Istanbul, whose functions included amongst others 
that of mufti or issuer of legal opinions or fatwas. The 
training of these ‘u/ama? rested on an extensive struc- 
ture of orthodox Sunni madrasas scattered throughout 
the empire (whose curricula still warrant further in- 
vestigation), and the finished products filled various 
official posts, often by a kind of cursus honorum, as 
miderris, kadis, nazirs of pious endowments or ewkdf, 
khatibs, etc. They were expected to use their intellec- 
tual training and polemical powers, in the earlier cen- 
turies of the empire’s existence, against the threats 
from syncretism, within the Ottoman lands of 
Anatolia and Rumelia, with the previously-dominant 
Greek, Armenian and Balkan Christianity, and in the 
9th/15th to 11th/17th centuries against Shi‘ism 
amongst Tiirkmen elements of eastern Anatolia and 
the Ottomans’ Safawid enemies in Persia. In subse- 
quent times, the religious classes, including the 
numerous class of theological students, soflas, were 
often a politically and socially reactionary element, at 
critical periods involved in riots and revolts in the 
capital Istanbul, as in 1808, 1876 and 1909. 

Hence for this official religious institution, see FAT- 


WA. ii; KADI. Ottoman empire; KADI ‘ASKER; KU- 
LLIYYE; MADRASA; MULAZAMET; MULAZIM; SOFTA; 
SULAMA?. 


Second, there has always been a strong current of 
Sufi mysticism in Turkish religious life and in popular 
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devotion, a current which in Anatolia went back to the 
time of the Saldjaks of Ram, the Danishmends {¢. vv. ] 
and the succeeding beyliks. Before they reached 
Anatolia, the Turks’ Central Asian background had 
been strongly influenced by the Sifism of such holy 
men of Turkistan as Ahmad Yasawi [g.v.], and this 
was subsequently reinforced in Anatolia by the 
establishment in Konya [g.v.] during the time of the 
Mongol invasions of the father of Djalal al-Din Rami, 
Mawlana himself and his son Sultan Walad [q.vv.], 
making this capital of the Saldjiks and then city of the 
Karamanids [g.v.] a centre of spirituality whose 
luminaries included also a figure like Sadr al-Din 
K6nawi (q.v.], the stepson of Ibn ‘Arabi; the influence 
of Ibn ‘Arabi [g.v.] was to be important in later 
Turkish mystical thought and poetry. As well as these 
religious elements of pre- and early Ottoman religious 
life stemming from Khurasan, there seems also to 
have been considerable interaction at the popular level 
with the Christian and even pre-Christian substrata in 
Anatolia. 

This is probably the case with a Sdff order like that 
of the Bektashiyya [g.v.], in which a distinct Shit 
tinge is also discernible. The Bektashis became 
especially strong amongst the Turkish communities of 
the Balkans, and remained so up to the 20th century, 
latterly in a somewhat clandestine manner after the 
official suppression of the order’s patrons, the 
Janissaries, in 1826. The Mewlewi [see MAWLAwIyyA] 
contribution to the Turkish mystical tradition—in 
some ways a more aristocratic one, the order being 
linked with the dynasty and the higher reaches of the 
administration—included an especial emphasis on 
their own particular forms of dhtkr and sama‘ {q.v.}. 
But numerous other orders such as the Khalwatiyya, 
Shadhiliyya and Nakshbandiyya [g.vv.] were to play 
important roles until the official suppression of the 
orders and their tekkes by Atatirk in 1926, and the 
Sufi element in Turkish popular religious life is by no 
means unimportant today [see e.g. NURCULUK]. 

A product of this very perceptible Safi imprint is 
further seen in Sifism’s contribution to Ottoman 
literature, in both its Turkish and Persian em- 
bodiments, in the tradition of the simple mystical 
poems and hymns of Yunus Emre (d. 721/1321 
{q.v.]), exemplified in the Bektashi hymns of the 
9th/15th century poet Kayghusuz Abdal [9.v.]. Also, 
prose hagiographical works in both Persian and 
Turkish became a distinct element of Ottoman 
literature [see MANAKIB]. 

See, in addition to the references given above to ar- 
ticles, ‘ASH{K; BABA; NEFES; PIR. 1; TARIKA; TASAWWUF; 
WALI. (Ep.) 

V. ARCHITECTURE 

In the 14th century, Ottoman architecture 
developed from the simple cubes of such small mos- 
ques as that of Hadjdj Ozbek at Iznik (734/1333). Til- 
ed domes were later replaced by lead. A portico was 
important as a meeting-place. Early Ottoman rule re- 
quired dervish centres, and so the mosque-zawiye plan 
emerged in Anatolia and Thrace, such as that of 
Bayezid Pasha at Amasya (822/1419). A portico ad- 
mitted to an inner court with a pool under the largest 
dome lit by an oculus. From this court, steps led to the 
prayer hall with a fine wooden minbar and tiled mihrab 
[g.vv.]. The bays on each side of the court formed 
open rooms, while the winter rooms off them had 
hearths and ornamental shelving. The plan consisted 
therefore of two large domes flanked by pairs of 
smaller domes, and the interior functions of a monu- 
ment could be read from outside. The apotheosis of 
the plan in all its permutations was the Green Mosque 


(Yesil Cami) at Bursa (822/1420), with sumptuous 
royal apartments on an upper floor. Tiles and orna- 
ment of all kinds were rivalled by those of the 
mausoleum (¢érbe) of Mehemmed I (823/1421 [g.v.]). 
Viziers’ foundations developed the mosque-medrese 
[see MaDRasa] plan, as at that of Ishak Pasha at Inegél 
(887/1482), where the college faces the mosque por- 
tico. With arcades added and the ground paved, this 
form became a hallmark of the Ottoman style. 

The conservative tradition flowered into the 24 
domes of the Ulu Cami (Great Mosque) at Bursa 
(802/1400). The plain square or multi-facetted Ot- 
toman tomb whittled away the elaboration of its 
Saldjiik roots. By the 15th century, major monuments 
were built of ashlar limestone, although the Byzantine 
system of brick mixed with stone courses survived. 

In the mid-15th century, Murad II built Us Serefeli 
Cami, the mosque of the Three Balconies, with a 
revolutionary central dome 24 m in diameter. This 
was carried on six massive piers, of which two were 
free-standing. The lateral areas were not walled off 
but were still roofed with twin domes. The large 
courtyard was also an innovation as were the (even- 
tually) four minarets at each corner. The name of the 
architect is unknown, but by this date the names of 
builders emerge as ideas developed beyond those of 
masons working within a tradition. After the conquest 
of Constantinople, the influence of the twin half- 
domes of the church of Hagia Sophia was absorbed. 
Yet the urge to combine domed units continued. Fatih 
Cami (875/1470), the mosque of Mehemmed II [q.v.] 
in Istanbul, built by ‘Atik Sinan, failed to accom- 
modate this influence, but the mosque of Bayezid II 
(911/1505) achieved a rigid version. Both mosques 
had grand courtyards and re-used Byzantine col- 
umns. At the Bayezidiyye, the bulky minarets [see 
MANARA] set abnormally far apart were the last before 
the evolution of the slender, stone style which were 
emblems of Ottoman supremacy. 

In 1537, Sinan ‘Abd iil-Mennan [g.v.] was ap- 
pointed chief architect. As a soldier, he was trained in 
organising large work forces and supplies. His strictly- 
disciplined subordinates could carry out his plans in- 
dependently from the immaculate mosque of Selim IT, 
at Karapinar (971/1564) to the elaborate foundation 
of Murad III, at Manisa (944/1586). At Sinan’s 
memorial complex to Mehemmed Shehzade in Istan- 
bul (955/1548), four semi-domes brought the cen- 
tralised plan to a logical conclusion, but the subor- 
dinate buildings of the complex lacked significant 
unity. This was achieved with the much larger educa- 
tional and charitable complex (see KULLIYYE) built for 
Stileyman I in Istanbul (964/1557). The mosque is set 
on a vast esplanade raised on massive vaults. The fine 
quality of the decoration, including Iznik [g.v.] tiles, 
contrasts with the puritanical structure where no stone 
is purely ornamental. The subordinate courtyards are 
remarkable, and in that of the hostel, where the cor- 
ner columns are the same size as the rest, a sense of 
flowing movement is achieved in the Italian Renais- 
sance manner. 

Sin&n was skilled in the use of awkward sites. At the 
mosque-medrese of Sokollu. Mehmed Pasha [q.v.] in 
Kadirga, Istanbul (980/1572), a broad stairway ad- 
mits to the courtyard under the central hall of the col- 
lege. The tiled mthrdb wall is unrivalled. At Edirne 
{g-v.], Sinan built his masterpiece for Selim II. The 
use of eight piers inside create a sense of circular 
movement, and the decoration is sparingly but splen- 
didly used. The four minarets abutting the dome are 
the tallest in Islam (70.89 m) and the dome is as broad 
as that of Hagia Sophia (31.28 m). Only the work of 
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Sindn’s most gifted student, Dawad Agha, absorbed 
the influence of the Selimiyye at the mosque of 
Nighandji Mehmed Pasha in Istanbul (997/1588). 
The mosque of Mehmed Agha in _ Istanbul 
(1026/1617) and the belated Yeni Valide Camii at 
Eminénii (1074/1663) ended the Sinan era. 

The palaces of Topkapi and at Edirne expanded 
pavilion-by-pavilion, and the Baghdad Kogshk 
(1048/1638), built for Murad IV at the former of 
these, is the noblest Ottoman room. Grander 
domestic architecture centred on a first floor chamber 
with rooms at each corner. The 18th and 19th cen- 
turies built standard wooden-frame mansions capable 
of infinite variation, often to create rectangular spaces 
where a site was misshapen. : 

Newshehirli Ibrahim Pasha and Ahmed III [g.vz.] 
imported a modified French rococo which blossomed 
into elegant water kiosks (see saBit]. The flowering of 
ornament did not disguise the square form of prayer 
halls: thus the decoration of the Nuru Osmaniye 
Camii in Istanbul, is superficial except for the 
horseshoe shape of the court. The Ayasma Cami at 
Uskiidar (1174/1760) and the Laleli one in Istanbul 
(1177/1763), however, achieved some freedom of in- 
terior planning. Ottoman bridges and aqueducts 
derived from Roman or Saldjik precedents, in par- 
ticular, Sindn’s monumental bridge at Buytikcekmece 
(975/1587). Bridging techniques were applied to the 
foundations of major monuments. Fortresses such as 
Rimeli Hisar [g.v.] on the Bosphorus were massively 
built, but their architecture owed much to that of their 
enemies. Késhks (kiosks, belvederes) were, in a sense, 
permanent tents. 

The 19th century was dominated by the buildings 
of the Balian family, whose palaces included those at 
Dolmabahce (1270/1853) and Beylerbey (1282/1865) 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. They built extensively 
in the Beaux Arts style. Foreign architects dominated 
commercial building, but Kemal wul-Din led a 
revivalist movement. His fourth Wakif Khan in Istan- 
bul (1335/1916) achieved monumentality, but 
generally, pastiche replaced that discipline which was 
at the heart of Ottoman architecture. 
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VI. Carpets AND TEXTILES 

The Ottoman court was an important patron of tex- 
tiles and carpets since the 15th century, and com- 
merce in carpets and textiles formed an important 


part of the Ottoman economy. Silk-weavers and 
carpet-weavers were listed among the eAl-: hiref of the 
court from the reign of Mehemmed II (1451-80) on- 
ward, although no carpets from this period have 
heretofore been identified with certainty. The 
popularity of Turkish rugs in the West led to their ex- 
port in large quantities from early times; in the year 
1503, for example, the customs registers of Brasov in 
Transylvania list over 500 Turkish carpets passing 
through this single frontier post in a eight-month 
period. The history and commercial diffusion of 
Turkish carpets are further documented by their ex- 
tensive representation in European paintings, 
especially those of Italy, Holland, and Flanders, as 
well as of Germany, England, Spain, and France. 

Although knotted-pile carpet-weaving as an art 
form may have existed in Asia Minor prior to the 
Saldjak invasions of the late 11th century and onward, 
the on-going artistic traditions of rug-weaving in 
Anatolia, both commercial and traditional, that have 
survived into our own time appear to have most of 
their artistic roots in a Turkic and nomadic tradition 
that came west from Central Asia. In Ottoman times, 
Anatolian commercial rug-weaving consisted of two 
types: carpets with geometric and emblematic designs 
that probably originate in the nomadic past— 
including, among others, the so-called Lottos, Hol- 
beins, Memlings, and Crivellis—and carpets whose 
designs were derived from other media, at first from 
architectural decoration and then later from the arts of 
the book—including, among others, the Usak and 
other commercial carpets with medallion, star, ‘‘chin- 
tamani’’ and ‘‘bird’’ designs [see BIsAT in Suppl.]. 

The carpets termed by scholars ‘‘Ottoman’’ are in 
fact an atypical sub-group of Turkish carpets, utilising 
a technique technically related to that of the Mamluk 
carpets of Egypt, and patterns stemming from 16th- 
century designs created in the nakkash-khdne (q.v.] in 
Istanbul. Once assumed to be a fairly homogeneous 
group of weavings produced in Cairo, these carpets 
are in fact a diverse group in both technical and ar- 
tistic quality; they were probably woven in a variety 
of locales, including Egypt and various places in 
Anatolia or Thrace, from at least as early as the mid- 
16th century until well into the 17th. The quality of 
the ‘‘Ottoman’’ carpets varies widely; the best ex- 
amples may well have been woven to the specific order 
of the court in Istanbul, but many large examples 
woven in Ottoman court designs in Cairo appear to 
have been made expressly for sale in Europe. The Ot- 
toman carpets had an enormous influence on later 
commercial and traditional weaving in Anatolia, and 
by the 19th century even certain nomadic carpets in 
traditional formats exhibited the influence of the lotus 
palmettes, sinuous saz leaves, and vine arabesques of 
the earlier court designs. The court-design carpets 
themselves were woven until the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, with later examples tending to be of a much 
lower technical and artistic quality. 

The Ottoman court practice of collecting and 
preserving ceremonial robes of the sultans and their 
families has resulted in the survival of a remarkable 
sequence of Ottoman silks in Istanbul, while the ex- 
tensive export of Ottoman silks to western, central 
and eastern Europe has resulted in the preservation of 
early pieces in many European collections. 
Documents dealing with Ottoman silks and other tex- 
tiles, such as woollen, cotton, and mohair fabrics, are 
quite numerous both in Turkey and in the lands to 
which these luxury textiles were exported; the remark- 
able commerce in high-quality silks between Istanbul 
and Moscow in the 16th and 17th centuries, for exam- 
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ple, is extensively documented in Russian archives, 
and the Orthodox sacerdotal garments made from Ot- 
toman silk frequently bear embroidered Russian dates 
and inscriptions. 

The artistic as well as the commercial history of silk 
in the Ottoman empire is enormously complex [see 
HARIR]. While it has long been known that the Bursa 
silk market was a major source of cocoons for the 
Italian silk-weaving industry, it now appears that 
there was close collaboration between Turkey and Ita- 
ly in weaving finished silks as well; many fine silk 
fabrics which technically appear to be within the 
Italian orbit exhibit impeccably Ottoman designs. 
Both artistic traditions emerged in the 15th century, 
owing much to the Mamluk silks woven in Syria or 
Egypt, including the popular ogival or diapered 
design format. Typically Turkish floral motifs, such 
as the ubiquitous tulip blossom, actually appear in 
Italian 15th-century silks depicted by quattrocento 
painters such as Uccello, while the earliest surviving 
Turkish examples with the motif probably date from 
the early sixteenth century. Fifteenth-century Turkish 
sources abound with references to Ottoman silks, such 
as the famous ¢atma velvets of Bursa, but few examples 
seem to have survived. 

By the mid-16th century Ottoman silks are more 
easily documentable, in part through their appearance 
in dateable European paintings, in part from their use 
in dateable European sacerdotal garments, but 
primarily through their depiction in Turkish historical 
manuscript illustrations and through the growing use 
of designs originating in the nakkash-khane in the arts 
of textile-weaving, ceramics, carpets, bookbinding, 
and architectural decoration, each of which may help 
serve as collateral dating for the others. Large 
numbers of 16th- and 17th-century Ottoman silks are 
preserved in museums and collections worldwide. 

In the 16th century and later, Bursa continued to be 
a major source of velvets (catma, kadife), whose designs 
tended to be more traditional; the brocaded silks 
(seraser, kemkha, serenk and zerbaft), on the other hand, 
appear to have been woven in or near Istanbul, and 
their designs show an astounding variety based on the 
full repertoire of motifs and styles in use in the 
nakkash-khane. In addition, an important subgroup of 
16th- and 17th-century Ottoman silks with figural 
designs and Christian—specifically Orthodox— 
iconography was woven for use in Orthodox churches 
both within the Empire and in Russia. 

Some of these textiles appear to have been woven 
directly under court control or on court commission 
by members of the eAl-1 hiref; new research indicates 
that there is a wide variety of technical quality ex- 
hibited in pieces of similar design, possibly an indica- 
tion of differences between finer pieces woven for the 
court on commission, and somewhat coarser silks 
woven for export or for sale in the bazaar. Ottoman 
documents from the early 16th century onward in- 
dicate that maintaining standards of quality in textiles 
was a concern both for the muhtesib [see HISBA] and for 
the law courts. 

In addition to the artistically important carpets and 
silks, Ottoman weaving centres from Damascus to 
Kavalla produced simple and cheap carpets and tex- 
tiles for commercial sale; many such manufactories 
also produced goods destined for the army. It is quite 
difficult to identify specific surviving examples of this 
kind of weaving, as they are without dateable design 
or ornamentation. Because of their low value very few 
examples have been preserved, except occasionally as 
military booty and trophies in European collections. 

Later Ottoman woven textiles in general show a 


marked decline in artistic and technical quality from 


those of the 15th until the 17th centuries; the except- 


ion is the tradition of Ottoman domestic embroidery, 
which continued to produce works of very high artistic 
quality through the 19th century. 
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VII. Ceramics, METALWORK AND MINOR ARTS 
(a) Ceramics 

The Saldjak tradition of glazed pottery and tiles of a 
hard, white composite ware found at Konya and at 
Kubadabad [9.vv.] in the 12th-13th centuries AD was 
superseded in Anatolia by a crude red earthenware, 
covered with a white slip and decorated in blue, 
green, purple or black under a lead glaze. This sim- 
ple, utilitarian ware, misnamed ‘‘Miletus’’ ware after 
large quantities were exacavated in that town [see 
MILAS], was in fact produced at Iznik. At Bursa in the 
early 15th century, the Yesil Cami and Yesil Tiirbe 
were elaborated and decorated with cuerda seca tiles, in 
Timtrid style; the names of the tilemakers, ‘‘the 
masters of Tabriz’ and ‘‘Muhammad al-Madjnin’’, 
are recorded on the tilework, as well as the fact that 
the decoration in the Yesil Cami was completed in 
1424 AD by ‘Ali b. Ilyas ‘Ali (Nakkash SAIi). The 
Yesil Turbe contains the elaborated tiled cenotaph of 
Mehemmed I (1413-21) and a fine mihrad in similar 
style. In the second Ottoman capital, hexagonal tiles 
of off-white ware decorated in underglaze blue with a 
wide variety of designs are found in the mosque of 
Murad II, built in 1435. The mihrab is a mixture of 
cuerda seca and underglaze elements, and these, like the 
hexagonal tiles, betray a strong influence of imported 
Yuan and early Ming Chinese porcelain, arguing that 
such imported blue-and-white was already a current 
feature of Ottoman life before the conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. 

With the establishment of the capital in Istanbul, a 
new industry flourished at Iznik, to supply both 
vessels and tiles. Both were made of a hard, white 
composite ware similar in composition to the fritware 
produced in Kashan described in Abu ’1-Kasim’s 
treatise on ceramic manufacture of 1301 AD, sug- 
gesting an influx of new technology rather than the 
development of the existing Edirne-Iznik tradition. 
Initially decorated in cobalt blue, a supplementary 
turquoise was added by the first quarter of the 16th 
century, and later a full range of softer colours by the 
mid-16th century, culminating in the brilliant colours 
of the mature Iznik style from ca. 1565 onwards, with 
cobalt and turquoise blue, viridian, and a relief red 
aptly compared to sealing-wax in appearance. While 
the early monochrome blue designs were in a taut, 
manuscript style with strong Chinese influence, by the 
middle of the 16th century Iznik ware develops a 
distinctive iconography of elaborate floral and arabes- 
que forms. Tiles in similar style were produced in 
great quantity for the new mosques, palaces and other 
buildings in the city; acknowledged as the finest is the 
mosque of Riistem Pasha [g.v.] (1561). Iznik ware 
was also appreciated outside Ottoman Turkey, and 
has been found as far afield as the Crimea, in 
Hungary, England, Germany and Nubia. 

The history of the Iznik industry is further com- 
plicated by the existence of a parallel industry at 
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Kitahya [g.v.} in western Anatolia; two inscribed and 
dated pieces of 1510 and 1529 AD have Armenian 
texts and refer to Kiitahya as the place of manufac- 
ture; they are in the general Iznik style. Further, texts 
refer to the continuing production of Kiitahya ware in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, and the precise identifica- 
tion of these wares is the subject of current research. 

By the mid-17th century, the Iznik industry had 
more or less collapsed, with the withdrawal of Ot- 
toman court patronage, and a minor factory was es- 
tablished at Tekfir Saray in Istanbul, as well as pro- 
vincial manufacturies in Diyarbakir and in Syria, 
working in a sub-Iznik style. A major work was the 
restoration of the Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem, 
undertaken by Sultan Sileyman from 952/1564-5 on- 
wards. The Jerusalem tiles were made in sttu by Per- 
sian craftsmen who had previously been employed for 
the decoration of a number of royal structures in 
Istanbul in the cuerda seca technique. In Jerusalem, the 
decoration is in tile mosaic and cuerda seca, and 
underglaze tiles developed independently of the Iznik 
tradition. An inscription above the north porch is 
signed ‘‘‘Abd Allah of Tabriz’’ and dated 959/1551-2. 

In the 18th century, the Kitahya industry came in- 
to its own, with Armenian potters producing both tiles 
and pottery in a new style. A major enterprise was the 
manufacture of a series of tiles with Biblical subjects, 
originally intended for the refurbishment of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem in 1719 AD; the majority of 
these were subsequently installed in the Armenian 
Cathedral of St James in Jerusalem ca. 1727. A varie- 
ty of cups, dishes, bowls and other forms were 
delicately decorated with underglazed floral designs, 
and enjoyed a wide popularity outside Turkey. In the 
19th century, grotesquely decorated lead-glaze 
earthenware was produced at Canakkale, on the Dar- 
danelles; and Tokat has recently been identified as an- 
other centre for lead-glazed pottery in the 18th-19th 
centuries, many examples with incised and dated 
Turkish inscriptions and some with stamped Arme- 
nian monograms. 

Armenian potters from Kitahya were brought to 
Jerusalem under the British mandate after World War 
I for the repair of the Haram al-Sharif, and subse- 
quently settled in that city. The modern Kiitahya in- 
dustry has been largely concerned with the production 
of debased Iznik designs for the tourist industry, but 
in recent years there have been signs of a new 
aesthetic vitality. 

(b) Metalwork 

Ottoman metalwork can be divided into two 
categories, the utilitarian and the decorative. 
Predominant in the former is the huge quantity of 
arms and armour used by the Ottoman army [see 
DJAYSH. iv and HARB. iv], of which much was stored 
in the Byzantine church of Hagia Irene in the grounds 
of the Top Kapu Palace, and marked accordingly with 
a crook-like emblem in an incised ring; a large quanti- 
ty is now in the Military Museum in Istanbul, whose 
collection also includes important examples of Euro- 
pean arms. Turkish arms include shields, helmets, 
swords and daggers, and horse trappings with 
characteristically Ottoman chanfrons. Much of the 
finer armour is gilt-plated (fombak). For everyday use, 
there was a large production of metal vessels in a wide 
variety of forms, and from the mid-17th century on- 
wards, an increasing amount of tinned-copper vessels, 
many of the domestic examples being engraved with 
maker’s and owner’s names and dates. 

Decorative metalwork was in great demand at the 
Ottoman court, and was executed both in gold and 
silver and often encrusted with gems. In the late 15th 


century there was a considerable production of silver 
vessels, particularly of bowls with repoussé and engrav- 
ed decoration, of Balkan origin; a number of these are 
stamped with the fughra of Bayezid II (1481-1512), 


" and it has been noted that their patterns of interlacing 


arabesques had a direct influence on the design of ear- 
ly Iznik monochrome blue ceramic ware of the same 
period. Like the other arts, decorative metalwork 
reached its peak during the mid-16th century, and 
many examples remain in the Ottoman treasury of 
Top Kapu Saray, amongst the most distinguished of 
which is undoubtedly the sword made for Sileyman 
the Magnificent with its chinoiserie panels of dragons 
and phoenixes in relief, its ivory hilt inlaid with gold 
arabesques and cloud-scroils, and its elegant gold 
relief Arabic thulth inscription on both sides of the steel 
blade dedicating it to Suleyman and dated 933/1526- 
7; see Rogers and Ward (1988), no. 83. The spine 
bears Persian nasta‘lik verses and the name of the 
craftsman, Ahmed Tekkelu. 

Mention should also be made of the use of gold in- 
lay and gem settings on vessels of other materials, 
such as jade, zinc and even imported Chinese 
porcelain (Krahl, 1986). 

(c) Bookbinding 

The art of bookbinding in the Ottoman empire con- 
tinued the general tradition of Islamic bookbinding, 
the salient features of which were the use of a 
triangular envelope flap to protect the fore-edge of the 
textblock, the linkstitch sewing of the gatherings or 
fascicules, the use of traditional Islamic chevron end- 
bands, often of contrasting coloured threads, and the 
joining of the textblock to the covers with hinged 
doublures. See Bosch, Carswell and Petherbridge 
(1981) for a detailed description of these characteristic 
features, based on an analysis of mediaeval bindings, 
early bookbinders’ manuals (cf. Bosch, 1961) and 
modern practice in the Islamic world. 

The design of Turkish bindings follows the Timtrid 
tradition of the 14th-15th centuries as exemplified at 
Harat and Tabriz (cf. Aslanapa, 1979), often with 
a pointed central medallion either stamped or built up 
from individual petit fer motifs, with quarter- 
medallions at the corners. Titles were often incor- 
porated on the spine (Islamic books being designed to 
be stored horizontally, rather than vertically as in the 
European tradition). A particularly Turkish feature 
was the use of marbled papers (eri) for the lining of 
the covers. For more lavish courtly bindings, instead 
of pasteboard, covers were made of expensive 
materials such as jade, tortoise-shell, and gold and 
silver cloth, further embellished with precious stones, 
jewels and pearls set in gold mounts. 

The binders themselves would have been an in- 
tegral part of the nakkash-khane (q.v.] or court scrip- 
torium, generally credited with being the inspiration 
and source of designs for all the Ottoman crafts, 
though the importance of the role of the nakkash-khane 
in standardising Ottoman taste may be somewhat ex- 
aggerated. While the tradition of arabesque ornament 
continues, along with foreign elements such as the 
Chinese cloud-scroll, specifically Ottoman elements 
include spiral designs of tiny rosettes, bold 
assymetrical compositions in the feathery sdz style, 
and even the use of naturalistic floral motifs—all of 
which parallel Turkish design in other crafts, notably 
in ceramics and textile design. 

(d) Glass-making 

Although the Ottoman empire came to include a 
region of great importance for the history and evolu- 
tion of glass-making, sc. the Syro-Egyptian littoral, 
the indigenous tradition in Syria was ended by 
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Timir’s deportation in 1400 of the Syrian craftsmen 
to Samarkand. In a curious reversal of roles, the Near 
East then began, from the time of Bayezid II onwards, 
to be supplied by glass from Venice. In particular, 
there is a record from 1569 of the Venetian am- 
bassador to the Ottomans, Marcantonio Barbaro, 
ordering from Venice for Istanbul 900 mosque lamps 
of two different types, for which he supplied two 
drawings. 

But at least as early as the late 16th century, there 
was glass-making in Istanbul itself, for in 1582 a 
Turkish guilds procession included glassblowers on 
their float and with furnaces. Throughout the 17th 
century, imported European glass was very popular, 
often featuring in diplomatic exchanges of presents, 
and by the early 18th century Bohemian glass became 
a significant export of the Habsburg empire. There 
were Bohemian glass warehouses in Istanbul, Izmir, 
Beirut and Cairo. Even English and Spanish glass was 
imported into Turkey at this time. 

From the late 18th century onwards, the local glass- 
making tradition was well established in Turkey, with 
a factory founded at Beykoz on the Anatolian shore of 
the Bosphorus, and workshops sprang up in nearby 
villages throughout the 19th century. The earliest 
Beykoz ware appears to have been of clear glass, 
often with sprigged gold decoration; the more typical 
opaque glass with enamel decoration dates from the 
mid-19th century. The most popular form was the 
rose-water sprinkler, with a threaded, pierced glass 
stopper and floral decoration in gold and enamel col- 
ours. Other shapes included ewers, cups and tulip- 
shaped vases, dishes and covered bowls, and also fan- 
tastic pieces in the shapes of doves and pistols. The 
highly-successful modern glass industry at Pasabahce 
is located close to Beykoz on the Asiatic shore. 
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VUI. Paintinc 
Manuscript illustration was the dominant form of 

pictorial art among the Ottomans, who developed a 
painting school with distinctive characteristics that 
showed continuity from the 15th to the 19th centuries. 
Ottoman imperial records indicate that the product- 
ion of illustrated manuscripts was an institutional ac- 
tivity in the court where there was the nakkagh-khdne 
[q.v.], the imperial workshop, composed of artists who 
illustrated manuscripts commissioned by the sultan 
and his officials. Its permanent staff consisted of ar- 
tists of diverse provenances within the empire and 
were supplemented when needed by the local guilds in 
Istanbul. Artists collaborated on a manuscript under 
the supervision of the chief artist, and sometimes a 
single illustration was executed by more than one 
nakkash. 

The earliest illustrated manuscripts date from the 
15th century and are attributed to the palace 
workshop in Edirne, the earlier capital of the Ottoman 
Empire. An illustrated copy of Ahmedi’s Iskender-name 
(Biblioteca Marciana, cod. or XC) and Katibi’s 
Kiilltyyat (Topkap: Saray Mizesi, R. 989), dating 
from the mid-15th century, are rather provincial 
works revealing traces of Shiraz painting. When 
Mehemmed II (1451-81) moved the capital to Istan- 
bul after 1453 and built the Topkapi Palace, he estab- 
lished a studio which through the years absorbed the 
one in Edirne, producing most of the illustrated 
manuscripts until the 19th century. Mehemmed II in- 
vited European painters and medallists, such as Gen- 
tile Bellini and Costanzo da Ferrara, to execute his 
portrait and his reign is an important era in Ottoman 
painting for establishing a tradition of imperial por- 
traiture. These Italian artists inspired local painters 
such as Sinan Bey, who, portraying the sultan, 
adopted European norms of portraiture to Islamic 
canons of manuscript illustration (TSM, H. 2153). 
Although his successor Bayezid II (1481-1512) was 
less interested in European painting, manuscripts ill- 
ustrated in his reign reflect certain western influences 
in the treatment of landscape and architecture (e.g. 
Amir Khusraw Dihlawi’s Khamsa dated 903/1498 in 
TSM. H. 799, and Hatifi’s Khusraw wa Shirin dated 
904/1498-9 in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
69.27). 

With the expansion of the empire’s eastern and 
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western frontiers during the reigns of Selim I (1512- 
20) and Siileyman I (1520-66), an increasing number 
of artists joined the nakkash-khane from Persia, Syria 
and Egypt in the east and the Balkan provinces in the 
west, bringing an eclectic style into Ottoman paint- 
ing. The literary taste of the time called for Persian 
classics and for works in Gaghatay Turkish by ‘Ali 
Shir Newa’t. Illustrated copies of Newa’i’s works 
(Khamsa dated 937/1530-1 in TSM, H. 802, and 
Diwans ca. 1530 in TSM, R. 804, 806) combine 
features from the Harat, Shiraz and Tabriz schools of 
painting as well as some western elements retained 
from the style of Bayezid II’s period. It was with the 
illustrated historical manuscripts produced in 
Silleym4n I’s reign that a distinctive school of paint- 
ing was established, to reach its classical age in the 
reign of Murad III (1574-95). 

The outstanding feature of Ottoman painting is the 
genre of illustrated histories unmatched by any other 
Islamic painting school. Predominating in the 16th 
century, these histories written by the official paid an- 
nalists, the shah-namedjis, and illustrated at the court 
studios, visually recreated the achievements of the 
sultans, their appearance and _ activities with 
documentary realism. When illustrating scenes of ac- 
cession ceremonies, military campaigns, receptions or 
royal hunts, the Ottoman artist had to introduce a 
new iconography for which no prototypes existed in 
other schools of Islamic painting. The monumental 
illustrated history of the Ottoman Empire written in 
five volumes by ‘Arifi, annalist at Sileyman I’s court, 
documented historical events and served as a pro- 
totype for future artists in iconography and composi- 
tional schemes (e.g. Stileymdn-name, TSM, H. 1517 
dated 965/1558). A series of histories were written in 
the second half of the 16th century by Lokman, 
‘Arifi’s successor, and illustrated by a group of artists 
headed by ‘Othman, in which a classical Ottoman 
style was achieved by eliminating foreign elements 
and formalising rigidly observed compositions, strong 
colours and powerful figures. The Tarikh-t Sultan 
Siileyman on the life of Suleyman I (Chester Beatty 
Library, T. 413, dated 987/1579), Shah-name-yt Selim 
Khan on Selim II (TSM, A. 3595, dated 989/1581), 
the two-volume Hiiner-name covering the history of the 
Ottomans (TSM, H. 1523 and 1524, dated 1584 and 
1588) and the Sur-name narrating the royal circumci- 
sion festival of 1582 (TSM, H. 1344, dated ca. 1582) 
replete with illustrations, all realistically documenting 
the events, personages and their settings, mirror the 
political and social history of the empire in the 16th 
century. 

This realistic approach was maintained in religious 
manuscripts as well. The Ottomans’ interest in their 
ancestry resulted in the production of world histories 
where the sultans are linked genealogically with the 
prophets. The illustrations in Lokman’s Ziibdet al- 
tewarikh (Turk Islam Eserleri Miizesi, 1973, TSM, H. 
1321 (BL, T. 414, dated 1583-86) and the six-volume 
work on the life of Prophet Muhammad, the Styer-1 
Nebi dated 1595 (TSM, H. 1221, 22, 23, CBL, T. 419 
and New York Public Library), follow the composi- 
tional schemes in the historical manuscripts. 

One other distinctive genre in Ottoman painting is 
royal portraiture. Set by Mehemmed II, the tradition 
of portraiture continued into the 16th century with 
works by Nigari, who painted Siileyman I, Selim II 
and Khayr al-Din Barbarossa [g.v.] (TSM, H. 2134). 
Later in the century, portrait albums were produced. 
A Shema*il-ndme describing the appearance of the first 
twelve sultans, written by Lokm4an in 1579 and ill- 
ustrated by ‘Othman, set a model for all later images 


of the sultans (TSM, H. 1563, Istanbul Universitesi 
Kitaplizi T. 6088). 

Interest in imperial histories resulted in one other 
feature of Ottoman painting, namely topographical il- 
lustration, which was foreshadowed early in the 16th 
century in the works of Piri Re’is [g.v.], captain and 
cartographer known for his sea charts and map of the 
Atlantic Ocean. The works of Nasih al-Matraki al- 
Silahi (g. v.], an officer and historian who wrote and il- 
lustrated Sileyman I’s campaigns, are the basic ex- 
amples of this genre (e.g. Beyan-t menazil-t sefer-1 
Trakayn, 1UK, T. 5964, dated 944/1537-8, Siileyman- 
name, TSM, H. 1608, dated ca. 1543). Topographical 
illustrations continued throughout the 16th and 17th 
centuries in historical manuscripts. 

With the empire entering a period of stagnation in 
the 17th century, there was a decline in the production 
of illustrated histories. The artist, no longer having to 
record imperial achievements, turned to single-figure 
studies and scenes from daily life. Along with the 
westernising efforts of the sultans in the 18th century, 
painting took a new course. During Ahmed III’s reign 
(1703-30) the last manuscript of a historical nature 
was produced by the poet Wehbi and painter Lewni. 
The illustrations of the Sur-name (TSM, A. 3593) 
relating the circumcision festival of 1721 are full of in- 
novative elements such as shading and perspective. 
Lewni and his contemporary Bukhari also painted 
single figures dressed in glorious costumes. Costume 
studies were produced throughout the century, the 
best examples being displayed in the Khuban-name and 
the Zandn-ndme of 1206/1793 (IUK, T. 5502), where 
figures seem to have acquired European postures and 
more volume. The same is true for the sultans’ por- 
traits painted in the 18th and 19th centuries. Manu- 
script illustration ended in the 19th century, and other 
forms of painting, such as painting on walls and small 
furniture, emerged with easel painting in the western 
sense taking over at the end of the century. 
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IX. Numismatics 

When ‘Othman b. Ertoghrul (ca. 699-724/1300-24) 
established his base in Sdégiid in Bithynia there was 
probably very little coinage of any kind in circulation. 
The principal Islamic coin he would have encountered 
was the Rim Saldjuk dirham. The Byzantine basilikon, 
the Venetian grosso and smaller denter-sized silver from 
various European mints may also have been found in 
trade or as booty of war. The Rim Saldjik coinage 
continued to be based on the classic Islamic dirham, 
weighing 2.8-2.9 gr, until the coinage reform of the II- 
khan Mahmiid Ghazan (694-703/1295-1304) in 
696/1297. However, with the continued devaluation 
of the new coinage under Ghazan’s successors, 
Oldjeyti (703-16/1304-16) and Abi Sa‘id (716- 
36/1316-35 [g.vv.]), the eastern Islamic world gave up 
the long-established currency system of dinars and 
dirhams, whose metrology was enshrined in the Shari‘a, 
for one where the weight standard was regularly 
manipulated (and usually devalued) by the governing 
power. 

Oldjeyti’s early 8th/14th century coinage in 
Western Anatolia consisted of light silver dirhams 
weighing about one gramme, but the earliest known 
Ottoman coin, struck in the name of ‘Othman b. Er- 
toghrul, weighs 0.62 gr. Following his capture of the 
city of Bursa, ca. 726, Orkhan b. ‘Othman (724- 
61/1324-60) issued his first coin, an akce weighing 
about 1.10 gr based on a conventional I!khanid pro- 
totype, with the kalima and the names of the four Or- 
thodox Caliphs on the obverse, and that of the ruler 
and mint (Brusa) on the reverse with the date 726 writ- 
ten out in Arabic in the margin. Orkhan issued 
several subsequent series of akées, all without mint 
names or dates, the last of which, introduced after the 
Ottomans obtained their first foothold on the Euro- 
pean shore of the Dardanelles at Gallipoli ca. 752, was 
notable because it omitted his father’s name. A special 
five-akce weight, 5.80 gr, issue of this type was also 
struck, probably as a donative for Orkhan’s victorious 
troops. 

Orkhan’s son and successor, Murad I (761- 
91/1360-89) issued three types of akce, one, ca. 762, 
with a line dividing the reverse field, a second, ca. 
772, with two lines dividing the obverse and reverse 
fields, and a third, ca. 782, which was the first to omit 
the kalima from the coinage, with three lines dividing 
the reverse field. Murad also struck copper manghirs in 
his own name, one with the unusual date of Ramadan 
790. 

Bayezid I (791-804/1389-1402) continued his 
father’s practice of numbering his issues. The first has 
a numeral 4 and the date 792 on the reverse, and the 
second, ca. 802, has a pellet on the dividing lines. 
These early issues simply give the names of the rulers 
without any titles. When Timir invaded Western 
Anatolia and overthrew Bayezid at the Battle of 
Ankara in 804/1402, Bayezid’s four sons competed for 
the former Ottoman territories. Amir Sileyman held 
Rumelia and struck coins in Edirne dated 806 and 
813. Mehemmed Celebi held Bursa and Amasya, 
where he issued coins first acknowledging Timir as 
overlord, then, after Timir’s death, in his own right. 
Misa Celebi struck coinage in Edirne in 813 and 
Mustafa in Edirne and Serez in 822 and 824. 

After his consolidation of power Mehemmed I (816- 
24/1413-21) struck coins dated 816 on which he called 
himself al-Sultén, but he removed this title, probably 
at the urging of the Timirids, on his 822 issue. 
Murad II (824-48 and 850-5/1421-44 and 1446-51) 
struck a one-year issue dated 824 and a second in 825 
from various mints in Rumelia and Anatolia. On 


these he inscribed his name in a jughra, a practice in- 
troduced by Amir Stileyman in 806. On Murad’s 
third issue of 834 the obverse and reverse are divided 
by two interlaced lines without a fughra. After his first 
abdication his son Mehemmed II (first reign 848- 
50/1444-6) issued akces bearing the date 848, and 
when Murad II resumed power he copied his son’s 
coinage, unobtrusively changing the order from 
Mehemmed b. Murad to Murad b. Mehemmed by 
moving the position of the word ibn from the left to the 
right of the names. 

Until the 848 issue the weight of the akce had re- 
mained roughly constant at 1.1 gr, but during 
Mehemmed II’s second reign (855-86/1451-81) it was 
regularly reduced each time a new issue was intro- 
duced, first in 855, and then in 865, which was the 
first coinage to bear the mint name Kusfantintyya, con- 
quered in 857. With his fourth issue in 875, 
Mehemmed experimented by striking a ten-ak¢e coin, 
the akéce-t buzurg. His fifth issue was dated 880, and two 
years later he brought out the first Ottoman gold coin, 
the sultani, which adopted the weight standard of the 
Venetian ducat, ca. 3.52 gr. A second gold issue was 
dated 883 and a third 885. In the last year of 
Mehemmed’s life his sixth and last series of akces was 
struck with the date 886. After the death of the 
Timirid Shah Rukh (807-50/1404-46), Mehemmed 
cast aside his inhibitions over the use of titles, and in- 
troduced two royal styles that were to remain in use 
for centuries. The first was Sultan al-barrayn wa-khakan 
al-bahrayn al-Sultan ibn al-Sulian and the second Darib al- 
nadr wa-sahtb al-“zz wa ’l-nasr fi ’l-barr wa ‘I-bahr. Like 
his forebears he also struck manghirs in his own name 
in several mints. 

On the accession of Bayezid II (886-918/1481-1512) 
it was decided to date the coinage by the sultan’s ac- 
cession year rather than by issue as had been the 
previous practice. This was probably to avoid public 
anger caused by the repeated debasements of the akce 
under Mehemmed II. The short-lived rebellion of 
Djem b. Mehemmed was marked by an issue of akces 
from Bursa following the design of his father’s last 
coinage dated 886. Bayezid II also struck coins in 
Gelibolu (Gallipoli) and Trabzon (Trebizond). The 
dies for the latter may actually have been cut by his 
son and successor Selim Shah whose private craft was 
die-cutting. Until the end of his reign, Bayezid II’s 
coinage from both Rumelia and Anatolia was uniform 
in style, and was, in effect, the ‘‘national’’ coinage of 
the Ottomans. 

With the conquests of Selim I (918-26/1512-20) and 
his son Suleyman I (926-74/1520-66) the character of 
the Ottoman coinage developed from a national to an 
imperial one. After Selim conquered Syria and Egypt 
he continued the coinage of the Burdji Mamliks who 
struck gold ashrafis substantially lighter than the con- 
temporary Ottoman sulfdnis, and silver medins based 
on the half-dirham, which by then was considerably 
heavier than the Ottoman akée. Selim also introduced 
the custom of striking conquest coins to signal the sub- 
mission of the important towns he had captured, in- 
cluding Amid (Diyarbakir), Bitlis, Dimashk 
(Damascus), Halab (Aleppo), al-Djazira, Hisn Kayf 
and al-Ruha (Urfa/Edessa) [g. vv. ]. 

Siileyman I retained a uniform ake coinage for 
Rumelia and Anatolia. After the Ottomans conquered 
the Maghrib the broad flan heavy weight gold coinage 
of the Ziyanids of Tilimsan (Tlemcen) remained in 
use, as did the square silver nasri of formerly Hafgid 
Tunisia. After the conquest of ‘Irak and Adhar- 
baydjan from the Safawids, a heavier mithkal-weight 
silver coinage was introduced for use in these lands, 
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but shortly thereafter its weight was reduced by a 
quarter. Under Siileyman’s son Selim II (974- 
82/1566-74) minting activity declined, but Murad IIT 
(982-1003/1574-95) and Mehemmed III (1003- 
12/1595-1603) expanded the number of mints to no 
fewer than fifty, the greatest in Ottoman history. 

During Murad III’s reign the Empire was engulfed 
by a tidal wave of silver from the New World. Euro- 
pean traders imported silver in coin and bullion in 
order to purchase gold which they then exported and 
sold in Westen Europe at considerable profit. As a 
result the akce suffered a rapid devaluation, producing 
both inflation and great hardship for the peoples of the 
empire. This decline in prosperity was reflected by a 
decrease in the number of active mints and a great 
scarcity of gold coinage struck in the names of Ahmed 
I (1012-26/1603-17), Mustafa I (1026-7 and 1031- 
2/1617-8 and 1622-3), ‘Othman II (1027-31/1618- 
22), and Murad IV (1032-49/1623-40). The quick 
succession of sultans demanded frequent distributions 
of djuliis bakhshisht, accession donations, which 
regularly emptied the treasury just when money was 
most needed to defend the state against its enemies. 

‘Othman II was the first to issue ten-akce coins in 
large numbers, because by then the one akce’s weight 
had fallen to 0.30 gr and a larger coin was needed for 
everyday use. The ten-akce was rapidly debased under 
Mustafa I and in the economic crises of Murad IV’s 
reign. Midway through the latter Kemankesh Kara 
Mustafa Pasha attempted to revive and protect the 
coinage by closing down most of the provincial mints 
in Rumelia and Anatolia, and introduced the para, 
valued at five akces, to the Constantinople currency. 
This reform was continued in Ibrahim’s reign (1049- 
58/1640-8), when the Constantinople coinage con- 
sisted of the 10, 5, 2 and 1-akce, and Egypt’s of the 
gold sulfani, the medin valued at 3 akces and the 1-akde. 
Since the reign of Bayezid II, the striking of copper 
manghirs had been the prerogative of local tax farmers 
who forced the public to buy new issues in return for 
payment in silver or gold. By now, however, the pur- 
chasing power of copper had fallen so low that it had 
virtually disappeared from circulation. 

The spiral of economic decline continued under 
Mehemmed IV (1058-99/1648-87), when the striking 
of silver and gold virtually ceased in Constantinople, 
and the value of the Ottoman gold sultant decreased 
markedly against the Venetian ducat, or sequin. It 
continued to appear sporadically in Algeria, Tunisia 
and Tripoli, and there are also unique examples of 
gold coins from Belgrade and Baghdad. During the 
1ith/17th century European coinage virtually sup- 
planted that of the Ottomans in their own territories, 
because the population had lost trust in the products 
of their local mints. In the last year of Mehemmed’s 
reign a European renegade called Frenk Mustafa was 
called upon to reform the Constantinople mint. His 
first act was to prepare dies of very high artistic quali- 
ty to return a sense of pride to the imperial mint, and 
a few specimens of this work have survived. 

The accession of Stiileym4n IT (1099-1102/1687-91) 
saw three major reforms. The first was to strike broad 
flan gold coins for conversion into jewellery, the 
second introduced a large-sized silver coinage on the 
European pattern made up of the zolota, 18.5-19.7 gr, 
and half-zolota, 8.65-9.85 gr, and, most important, a 
new copper coinage to compensate for the great short- 
age of silver akces. The new manghir bore the sultan’s 
fughra on the obverse and was originally valued at one 
akce. Its great popularity led to the opening of a second 
mint for copper in Saray Bosna (Sarajevo) in 1099, 
and for a time its value rose to two akces. By the time 


Ahmed II (1102-6/1691-5) acceded, however, its 
value had plunged to virtually nothing, and it was 
withdrawn soon after. Ahmed II’s coinage followed 
the pattern established by Siileyman II. 

Fresh attempts at reform were made under Mustafa 
II (1106-15/1695-1703). He added mints in Edirne, 
Izmir and Erzurum to that of Constantinople so that 
European and Safawid coins could be restruck as they 
reached the frontiers of the state. A new gold coinage 
called the ashraft, bearing the sultan’s fughra, was in- 
troduced to replace the discredited sultani, as was a 
kurtigh valued at 120 akées compared to the 90-akce 
zolota, but both these reforms failed because of the 
economic chaos caused by the wars with Austria. 

During the reign of Ahmed III (1115-43/1703-30) 
the coinage was repeatedly taken in hand, and a 
degree of stability was established. In the early years 
the ashrafi and zolota with the mint name Kusfanfintyya 
were the dominant coins. These were succeeded by a 
gold funduk, or zindjirli altun, bearing only the sultan’s 
tughra on the obverse and duriba ft Islambol on the 
reverse, accompanied by the new kurtish, valued at 40 
paras or 120 akces, whose theoretical weight was ap- 
proximately 24 gr, with its fractions half, quarter and 
eighth. In the last years of Ahmed’s reign, a three- 
quarters weight gold coin, 2.64 gr, was introduced, 
called the zar-i makbub. Both this and the funduk had 
fractional and multiple denominations in the broad- 
flan zinet, ornamented jewellery coins. This coinage 
pattern continued under Mahmid I (1143-68/1730- 
54) and Othman III (1168-71/1754-7). The Barbary 
regencies continued to strike gold coins whose weight 
was comparable to the Venetian sequin and the Con- 
stantinople funduk, while the silver coinage main- 
tained various standards based on local usage, but was 
struck in the name of the sultan as nominal overlord. 
These coins were dated by the actual year of their 
striking rather than by accession year only, as they 
were in Constantinople and Cairo. 

Under Mustafa III (1171-87/1757-74), the coinage 
of Constantinople became even more complex, con- 
sisting of the gold funduk and half-funduk, the zar-t 
mahbub and its half, the zinet 5, 3 and 1% funduk, the 
silver kurdish series, full, 40 para, half, 20 para, quarter, 
10 para and eighth, 5 para, and the double zolota, 60 
para, the zolota, 30 para and the half-zolota, 15 para. 
There was also the para valued at three akces and the 
akce itself. At this time the Constantinople mint 
modified the traditional dating system by placing the 
actual year of striking on the coin, abbreviated to 
(1171) 1-9 and (11) 80-87 as well as the accession year. 
With the accession of ‘Abd iil-Hamid I (1187- 
1203/1774-89) came the final change when coins were 
dated both by accession year and djuliis (regnal) year. 
(The actual date of striking is found by substracting 
one from the number of regnal years and adding the 
remainder to the accession year.) In 1203, the last 
year of ‘Abd al-Hamid’s reign, the double kurish, 80 
para, was introduced to meet the cost of the war with 
Russia. Selim III (1203-22/1789-1807), added the 
silver 100 para (2% kurish) to the series. Towards the 
end of his rule an imbalance in the gold and silver 
ratio caused an increase in the amount of gold and a 
decrease in that of silver placed in circulation. 

The coinage of Egypt, always the Ottomans’ 
primary source of gold, whose tribute was of the 
greatest importance to the imperial finances, became 
more prominent during this period. Its minor coinage 
was still based on the medin, now a debased and ugly 
little coin which people stored in their cheeks to keep 
it from being lost in the seams of their robes or blown 
away by the Khamsin winds. Following ‘Ali Pasha’s 
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revolt in 1183 Egypt struck its first large-size silver 
coins, the surtsh, half and quarter. When the French 
seized Egypt during Selim III’s reign the Cairo mint 
issued kurtish, halves and quarters bearing the regnal 
year 13, and then, when Ottoman authority was 
restored, another issue with the ‘‘sun’’ of Shemsi 
Pasha to the left of the fughra was struck in the year 16. 

Selim’s overthrow in 1222/1807 led to the en- 
thronement of the feeble Mustafa IV (1222-3/1807-8). 
By this time the coinage of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli 
(Tarabulus al-Gharb) had undergone a major revival 
thanks to the proceeds of piracy in the Mediterranean. 
The Algerian Deys issued sudfanis, halves and quarters 
in gold, but allied their silver coinage to the Spanish 
eight reales, striking double, single, half and quarter 
real dirhams with the approximate weight and fineness 
of the Spanish silver coinage. The Beys of Tunis were 
too poor to sustain a gold coinage, and issued a billon 
riyal/kurish, half and quarter. In Tarabulus al-Gharb, 
now held by the Karamanli dynasty [g.v.], the sultant 
remained in use, with frequent silver issues of varying 
quality forced into circulation largely as a means of 
raising taxes from their unhappy subjects. 

The coinage of Mahmid II (1223-55/1808-39) is 
the most complex in Ottoman history, and the word 
chaos might most aptly describe it. Many points con- 
cerning it are still obscure. At the beginning of the 
reign it was still traditional in form, but the tremen- 
dous political and economic upheavals of the time 
transformed it into something new and different. A 
bewildering variety of gold and silver coins were in 
circulation whose exchange rates fluctuated constant- 
ly, whose weights and alloys were inconsistent with 
one another, and whose designs and legends departed 
from past conventions. Added to this was the usual 
host of foreign coins circulating in the Empire, as well 
as counterfeit coins which created further confusion in 
the public mind. 

The financial situation was never easy, and often 
desperate, with the state living from hand to mouth, 
and the manipulation of coinage was seen as an 
unavoidable expedient to help close the wide gap be- 
tween income and expenditure. By this time the 
government fully appreciated that debasing the 
coinage was self-defeating, and that a stable medium 
of exchange had to be created if the state was to 
achieve its broader goals of renewal and reform. 

The Constantinople currency was altered no fewer 
than eight times in Mahmid’s reign, and that of 
Cairo under Muhammad ‘Ali Pagha ([@. 2. ] four times. 
The virtually independent state of Algiers was the first 
whose mint installed a European coinage press in 
1236/1821. The French invasion of 1245/1830 ended 
the Algerian Deys’ coinage, but the Bey of Constan- 
tine continued to strike coins in Mahmdd’s name un- 
til 1253/1837. Tunis maintained a silver billon 
coinage throughout the reign, and the Karamanli 
Beys of Tarabulus al-Gharb struck a multitude of 
issues, sometimes several in a year, as a means of tax- 
ation. Their mint was closed after the Ottomans 
retook the province in 1250/1834. In the east a limited 
copper coinage was struck in Wan, and a more exten- 
sive one in Baghdad during the final years of the local 
Mamluk dynasty. 

After Egypt had reformed its coinage under 
Muhammad ‘Ali in 1251/1835 the impetus for reform 
in Constantinople gathered speed, and by the end of 
Mahmid’s reign the establishment of an Ottoman 
coinage on the European pattern was being con- 
sidered for inclusion within the reforms of the forth- 
coming Imperial Rescript [see TANZIMAT], issued in 
1255/1839. While the Egyptian coinage reform had 


introduced a 100-kurtish coin with the weight of an 
English guinea as its principal gold coin, and the 20- 
kurtsh taler weighing 28 grams patterned on the Maria 
Theresa thaler, as its main silver coin, the Constan- 
tinople government preferred to rectify the coinage by 
striking the silver 20-kuriish medjidiyye which weighed 
24 gr of 833 parts fine silver, and the gold lira valued 
at 100 kurtish weighing 7.20 gr of 916 parts fine gold. 
This coinage was to last unchanged until the end of 
the Empire in 1341/1923. The gold denominations 
were 500, 250, 100, 50 and 25 kuriigh, the silver 20, 10, 
5, 2 and one kuriish, and 20 para, and the copper 40, 
20, 10, 5 and one para. The copper coinage was 
discontinued at the end of ‘Abd iil-Medjid’s reign 
because people refused to accept coins that could not 
be freely converted into silver and gold. Perhaps the 
most important part of the currency reform reduced 
seigniorage to the point where it merely covered the 
costs of running the mint. In the absence of any other 
means of raising revenue the government was forced 
to close the shortfall between tax receipts and expen- 
ditures through the expedient of contracting foreign 
loans. This brought about the bankruptcy of the Em- 
pire and the fall of ‘Abd ul-‘Aziz (1277-93/1861-76). 
He was succeeded by Murad V, who ruled for three 
months in 1293/1876, ‘Abd wl-Hamid II (1293- 
1327/1876-1909), Mehemmed V_ Reshad (1327- 
36/1909-18) and finally Mehemmed VI Wahid al-Din 
(1336-41/1918-22). The new coinage carried the 
reigning sultan’s fughra on the obverse, with the regnal 
year beneath, and on the reverse the legend ‘Azza 
nasruhu duriba fi Kustantiniyya with the accession year. 
A gold zinet coinage was introduced during ‘Abd il- 
Hamid’s reign, the proceeds from which were used to 
help fund the state pensions scheme. 

The most popular denominations in the currency 
series were the lira and the five-kuriish (quarter- 
medjidiyye). The small gold coins were used as presents 
on the occasion of circumcision celebrations or gifts 
for brides, while the large ones were converted into 
jewellery to be kept as family savings. The Imperial 
mint also struck special series of coins to com- 
memorate the sultans’ visits to Edirne in 1247/1831, 
Edirne in 1262/1846, Bursa in 1277/1861, Bursa in 
1327/1909, Edirne in 1328/1910 and Selanik 
(Salonica), Monastir (Bitola) and Kosowa (Prishtina) 
in 1329/1911. The striking of the medjidipye (20 kuriish) 
was suspended in 1295 after the rapid fall in the price 
of silver following the development of the Comstock 
Lode in the United States. It was reintroduced in the 
last year of the First World War to pay the Turkish 
troops fighting in Syria and Palestine. 

Egypt’s coinage was hampered because the minting 
machinery could not keep up with the needs of the 
province, and foreign coins circulated more freely 
than did local pieces. However, the Cairo mint did 
strike a full range of denominations: gold 500, 100, 
50, 25, 10 and 5 kuriish; silver 20, 10, 5, 2%, 1 kuntish, 
20 and 10 para, and copper 40, 20, 10, 5, 4 and 1 para. 
After the British Protectorate was established the 
coinage was taken in hand and struck in European 
mints from 1302/1884 onwards. This coinage con- 
tinued to bear the name, and accession and regnal 
year of the Ottoman Sultan until the Ottomans joined 
the German side in the First World War, whereupon 
the British deposed the Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi II 
[g.2.] and made his brother Husayn Kamil (q.2.] 
sultan of Egypt. In Tunis the Husaynid Beys started 
to place their own names on the coinage during the 
reign of ‘Abd il-Medjid. They introduced European 
coinage machinery in 1263, and based their unit of 
value on the riyal [g.v.] weighing 3.20 gr. The gold 
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coinage consisted of the 100, 50, 25, 10 and 5 myal; 
silver of the 5, 4, 2, 1 and % rtyal (8 kharnib), and cop- 
per of the 8, 4, 2, 1, % and % kharrib. These coins 
were struck in the names of both the Ottoman Sultan 
and the Bey of Tunis until the establishment of the 
French Protectorate in 1298/1881. 

Bibliography: There is an extensive literature on 
Ottoman numismatics, much of it in short articles, 
but only the principal works are mentioned in this 
bibliography. 
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(R.E. Darcey-Doran) 

OTRANTO [see itTacrya]}. 

OTRAR [see uTRaRi}. 

OTUKEN, a forested, mountain area of In- 
ner Asia which had a special religious and moral 
significance for the early Turkish peoples. 

It seems to have been located in the eastern part of 
the Khangai Mts. around the headwaters of the 
Orkhon and Tamir rivers (the latter river correspond- 
ing, according to R. Giraud, L’Empire des Turcs 
célestes. Les régnes d’Eltertch, Qapghan et Bilga (680-734), 
Paris 1960, 207, to the iduk yer sub ‘‘sacred places and 
watercourses’”” of the old Turkish inscriptions), 
generally along the co-ordinates of long. 101° E. and 
lat. 47° N., in the western part of what is now the 
Mongolian People’s Republic (see ibid., 172-3). It was 
the heartland of the Kaghans of the Eastern Tirk or 
T’ukiteh when they constituted their empire in the 
later 7th century A.D. (see W. Thomsen, Altturkische 
Inschriften aus der Mongolei, in ZDMG, Ixxviii [1924], 
123-6; R. Grousset, L’Empire des steppes, Paris 1951, 
131-2, 154, Eng. tr. 106, 561 n. 2). It was a region of 
cosmic significance for these Turks, the navel of the 
world, a holy site, iduk Otiiken yish ‘‘sacred, forested 
Otiken’’, mentioned many times in the Kil Tigin 
and Tonyukuk inscriptions of the Eastern Tark em- 
pire and also in the Tariyat and Sine Usu ones from 


the 750s of the Uyghurs who succeeded in Mongolia 
to the Eastern Turk Kaghans, although it was proba- 
bly not the only sacred site for the Turks. In the an- 
nals of T’ang China, it appears as Yu-tou-kin (see P. 
Pelliot, Le mont Yu-tou-kin (Utiikan) des anciens Turcs, in 
T’oung-Pao, xxvi [1929], 212-19). 

The religious significance of Otiiken later passed to 
the Mongols who came to this region of Inner Asia, 
appearing in the 13th century as the Mongol earth 
and fertility goddess Atagan or Itigan (John of Plano 
Carpini’s Itoga, see W. Heissig, The religions of 
Mongolia, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1980, 101-4; the 
Mongols’ sacred mountain region of Burkhan Galdun 
played for them the réle which Otiken had earlier 
played for the Turks). 2 

Only the name, without consciousness of Otiiken’s 
part in the life of the early Turks, persisted into the 
Islamic period: Mahmud Ka4shghari (late 5th/11th 
century [g.v.]) defines Utikan as ‘‘the name of a place 
in the Tatar deserts near the Uyghur’’ (Diwan lughat 
al-turk, Tkish. tr. Atalay, i, 138, Eng. tr. R. Dankoff 
and J. Kelly, Compendium of the Turkic dialects, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1982-4, i, 159), but on the map accom- 
panying the manuscript of his dictionary he apparent- 
ly places it somewhere near the source of the Irtish 
river [g.v. in Suppl.] and the steppe of the Yim&k [see 
KIMAK] (schematic reproduction of the map in 
Dankoff and Kelly, op. cit., i, at p. 82, and see also V. 
Minorsky, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on China, the 
Turks and India, London 1942, comm. 73-4); obvious- 
ly, Kashghari had only the haziest idea of Otiiken’s 
real location. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): J.P. Roux, Les inscriptions de Bugut et de 
Tariyat sur la religion des Turcs, in Studia turcologica 
memoriae Alexti Bombact dicata, Naples 1982, 459-60. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

OUDH [see awapy]. 

OUJDA [see wapypa]. 

OXUS {see pjayutn]. 

OYQ, a West African Yoruba empire in what is 
now Nigeria [g.v.] and rivalling Ife, where kingship 
existed from at least the 12th century. Oyg grew in 
importance from the 16th century with the rise of the 
Atlantic slave trade. The empire linked northern 
trade routes along the Niger with the Atlantic. 
Muslims from Borno, Hausa, Nupe and the former 
Mali and Songhay were resident in its capital and 
along the route to the sea, but the Alafin, the local 
chief, and the vast majority of the people followed 
their traditional religion. 

Struggle between central and provincial govern- 
ment produced a series of serious internal crises. At 
the death of the Alafin Awole in 1796, the governor of 
Ilorin, Afonja, broke from Oyo. To secure his in- 
dependence against a resuscitating Oyo, he allied 
himself in 1817 with Fulani Muslims [see FuLBE] con- 
nected with Sokoto [q.v.]. Their leader, Salih, con- 
ducted a successful djihad against Oyo with the help of 
pastoral Fulani and Muslim town residents and 
slaves. His son ‘Abd-al-Salam turned on Afonja and 
was recognised by Sokoto as ‘‘Amir of Yoruba’’. 
After a sustained campaign, by 1836 the capital, Oyo 
Ile, was destroyed and the heartland of the empire in- 
corporated into the Ilorin amirate. 

Ilorin’s djthdd to the sea met resistance from new 
Oyo, Ibadan, and later the British in Lagos, but was 
ultimately blunted by the disappearance of its 
economic target, the Atlantic slave market. 

Bibliography: S. Johnson, The history of the 
Yorubas, London 1921; R. Smith, Kingdoms of the 
Yoruba, London 1969; J.F.A. Ajayi and R. Smith, 
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Mosques of Shehzade and Siileyman, Istanbul. 





Arz Odasi, Topkapi Sarayi, Istanbul. 
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Mehemmed IT Mosque, Istanbul. 
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Rimeli Hisar, Istanbul. 
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Mosque of Selim II, Edirne. 





Central fountain, Mosque of Selim II, Edirne. 
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ortrait of Mehemmed II attributed to Sinan Bey, TSM, H. 2153, 10r, ca. 1475. 
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Sileyman hunting with his prince, Selim, Siileyman-name, written by ‘Arifi, TSM, H. 1517, 
fol. 462v, dated 1558. 
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Stleyman leading his troops, Huner-name, Vol. II, written by Seyyid Lokman, TSM, H. 1524, 
fol. 278r, attributed to painter Osman, dated 1588. 
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Christ ascended to Heaven while a man named 


Feltiyanus is caught mistakenly to be crucified, 
Zibdat al-Tevarikh, written by Seyyid Lokman, TSM, H. 1321, fol. 46r, dated 1583-86. 
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Yoruba warfare in the nineteenth century, Cambridge 

1971; J.A. Atanda, The new Oye empire, London 

1973; S.O. Biobaku, Sources of Yoruba history, Oxford 

1973. See R. Law, The Oye empire c. 1600-c. 1836, 

Oxford 1977, for more references. (J. Kenny) 

OZAN (t.), in Turkish society ‘troubadour 
poet/singer/story-teller’’. The term comes from 
the verb oz- ‘‘to outstrip, go ahead in the race’’ (see 
Clauson, Etymological dictionary of pre-thirteenth century 
Turkish, 279), already attested in Kashghari’s [¢.v.] 
Diwan lughat al-turk (Sth/11th century), as also in the 
living tongues of Kirgiz, Sagay and Koybol of Central 
Asia and in the Turkish of Anatolia. The term ozan 
was used for the singers who accompanied the army 
in Saldjak times. An Anatolian Turkish poet of the 
9th/15th century called himself Ozan. In Turkmen, 
the term is archaic and is replaced by bags: ‘‘popular 
poet’’. In the Turkish of Turkey, from the 10th/16th 
century onwards it was replaced by ‘ashik (dstk). 
Nevertheless, in certain contemporary dialects of 
Anatolia, it has survived with the meaning 
“‘poet/singer’’, as also as an element of the terms 
ozanlama ‘‘assonantal sayings, proverbs’’, ozanet ‘‘gar- 
rulous person’’, ozanl:k ‘‘pleasantry’’ and ozannama 
‘improvised story, song’’. At the present day, in 
modern Turkish, it has replaced the Arabic term sha“r 
(sair). . 

Bibliography: Attila Ozkinmh, Tiirk edebiyats an- 
stklopedist, Istanbul 1982; Tiirkiye’de halk agzindan soz 
derleme dergisi, iii, 1947; P.N. Boratav, Halk hikdyelert 
ve halk hikdyectligt, Istanbul 1988, Képrilizade 
Mehmed Fuad, Tiirk edebiyyatinda ilk miitesawwiflar, 
Istanbul 1918, 273-4; idem, Meddahlar, in Tuirkiyyat 
Medjmi‘asi, i (1925), 2-3; idem, Tiirk dili ve edebiyatr 
hakkinda arastirmalar, Istanbul 1934, 273-93; Hamit 
Zibeyr-Ishak Refet, Anadilden derlemeler, 2 vols., 
Ankara 1932-52; K.-K. Yudahin, tr. Abdullah 
Taymas, Kuirgiz sézligi, Ankara 1945; Mahmud 
Kashghari, Diwan lughat al-turk, ed. Kilisli Riffat 
Bey, Istanbul 1914-17; W. Radloff, Proben der 
Volksliteratur der turkischen Stamme, i-x, St. Petersburg 
1866-1904. (P.N. Boratav) 
OZBEG (Uzpax, Uzsix) (T.), a term with a variety 

of uses in pre-modern times. 

1. Historical aspects 

(a) As a generic term, it was applied to the Turko- 
Mongol nomadic tribal groups in Central Asia, 
especially Trans- and Cis-Oxiana and Kh“arazm, 
which from the mid-15th century onwards comprised 
the military support for Djitid-Cingizid lineages such 
as the Shibanids [g.v.] (“Arabshahids) of Kh’arazm 
(16th and 17th centuries), the Shibanids (Abu ’I- 
Khayrids) of Trans- and Cis-Oxiana (16th century) 
and the Tukay Timirids (Djanids (9.v.]) in Trans- 
and Cis-Oxiana (17th century). 

By the 16th century, there were two well- 
established traditions listing 32 or 92 distinct 
‘“‘Ozbeg”’ tribes (il, kawm, ilis, ta°ifa) (T.1. Sultanov, 
Kocevye plemena pri-Aral’ya v XV-XVII vv., Moscow 
1982, 7-51). Of these, the ones which figure most 
prominently in the history of Kh¥arazm (Khiwa 
(gv. ]) and Trans- and Cis-Oxiana from the beginning 
of the 16th to the end of the 19th centuries, are the 
Mangit, Kungrat, Arghin, Kiptak, Kirgiz, Karluk, 
Kalmuk [q.v.], Altin, Kiyat, Uyrat (Oyrat), 
Nayman, Kataghan, K4ngli (Kankult), Utarti, Dar- 
man, Arlat, Kerayit, Ming, Yaz, Djala’ir, Saray, 
Onggut, Tanggut, Merkit (Makrit), Kari, Oghlan, 
Ushiin, Kenikas, Tatar, Kirk, Kishti, Uyghir and 
Bahrin. Many of these tribal entities, or at least their 
names, disappeared over the centuries from written 
records; others, like the Mangit, Kenikas, Kataghan, 
Kungrat, Ming and Ydz survived the eventual 


breakdown of Cingizid authority in the region and 
formed successor amirates (or begates) which survived 
to modern times. en 

The meaning of the term Ozbeg is closely linked to 
the emergence of two new Djiitid lineages at the be- 
ginning of the 16th century in Central Asia, the Abu 
*l-Khayrid and the ‘Arabshahid or Yadgarid. Both 
traced their origins to Shiban b. Djatt b. Cingiz 
Khan. Their supporters, apparently because of their 
earlier affiliations with the Djiitid Golden Horde and 
Uzbek Khan, are known (in Persian) as the Uzbakan 
or Uzbakiyya. When allied with the Caghatay 

ingizids, however, these same Turko-Mongol tribal 
groups are called Mughuls (see e.g. Zahir al-Din 
Muhammad Babur, Babur-nama, tr. A.S. Beveridge, 
London 1922, 2; also Section IV of the introduction, 
E.D. Ross (ed.) and N. Elias (tr.), A Asstory of the 
Moghuls of Central Asia, being the Tarikh-i-Rashidi of Mur- 
za Muhammad Haidar Dughlat, London 1898). To con- 
temporary observers like Babur and later Iskandar 
Beg Munshi [q.v.], the term meant both the Turko- 
Mongol supporters of the Central Asian Cingizids 
and, by extension, and, in the Persian case, 
derogatorily, the Cingizids themselves. 

The Djitid agnates held exclusive right to the titles 
khan (sovereign) and sulfan (prince), while their Ozbeg 
military backers were generally distinguished by the 
title of amir. Although a court ceremonial with ap- 
parently ancient antecedents established a traditional 
hierarchy of the Ozbeg tribal groups, it had little to do 
with their actual political power. The early 17th cen- 
tury writer Mahmdd b. Amir Wali wrote a detailed 
description of court protocol at Balkh which, when 
compared with the biographies he also compiled of 
contemporary amirs, shows no clear correspondence 
between court status and political prominence (see 
R.D. McChesney, The Amirs of seventeenth century 
Muslim Central Asia, in JESHO, xxvi, 41-2). 

The leading amirs were granted rights in revenue 
known variously as ikfa‘, suyurghal, tyul [g.vv.] (see 
e.g. M.A. Abduraimov, Oderki agrarnikh otnoshenit v 
Bukharskom khanstve, Tashkent 1966-70, ii, 100-24), 
which gave them and their kinsmen and allies an in- 
terest in the regions from which they derived this in- 
come. Through the 16th and early 17th centuries the 

ingizid sovereigns followed a policy of periodically 
transferring their amirid backers, perhaps to limit the 
degree of attachment they might feel to any particular 
locale. By the middle of the 17th century, this policy 
was becoming more and more difficult to enforce. At- 
tempts by Nadhr Muhammad [¢.z. ] (r. at Balkh 1015- 
51/1606-42 and 1055-61/1645-51), for example, to 
move amirs like Yalangtish Bi Aléin from what was a 
long-time zkfa° in the region south of Balkh con- 
tributed to his downfall after a brief reign at Bukhara 
(1642-5). His Cingizid successors did not make the 


‘same mistake. 


Through the 18th century, the Ozbeg groups con- 
solidated their local ties and by the beginning of the 
19th century some of them had established indepen- 
dent dynasties—at Bukhara and Samarkand 
(Mangit), Maymana (Ming), Khokand (Ming), Kun- 
duz (Kataghan), Khiwa (Kungrat) and Shahr-i Sabz 
(Kenikas). The new petty dynasts tended to prefer the 
title amir or mir, perhaps in deference to the power 
which the idea of Cingizid legitimacy still retained 
long after the last of the Cingizids had disappeared 
from the scene. 

(b) More specifically, the term was also used as 
part of a proper name, perhaps designating ur- 
banised Turkish-speakers who did not identify 
themselves with any of the above tribal organisations. 
In the archives of the Djuybari shaykhs of Bukhara (see 
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P.P. Ivanov (tr.), Khozyaistvo dzhuibarskikh shetkhov, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1954) appear names of property- 
owners like ‘‘Ak Biga, daughter of ‘Adil Bi Ozbeg”’ 
(134), ‘‘Talim Beg, daughter of Bilal Br Ozbeg’’ 
(240) and ‘‘Khadja Muhammad Mir Ozbeg”’ (177). 
However, of the several thousand names in this ar- 
chive less than a dozen are so distinguished. 

(c) Contemporary indigenous sources often applied 
the term Ozbeg to uncultured and unlettered in- 
dividuals, usually nomads or rural peasants (see e.g. 
for the mid-17th century, Mahmid b. Amir Wali, 
Bahr al-asrar fi manaktb al-akhyar, i, ed. and Russian tr. 
as More tain otnosttel’no doblestet blagorodnikh, Tashkent 
1977, 1 of the Persian text, for a contrast between the 
intellectuals who inhabited Andidjan before the 
“‘Ozbegs’’ settled in the region; Muhammad Talib 
Djtybari, Matlab al-talibin, Tashkent IVAN ms. no. 
3757, fol. 147b, where Imam Kuli Khan (r, 1020- 
51/1612-42) is described as angered at ‘‘the Ozbegs, 
the desert-dwellers (sahra-nishindn) of that region’, 
and fol. 214b, where a shaykh has an encounter with 
a drunken ‘‘Ozbeg”’ in a Bukharan street). 

(d) Finally, in the late 19th and early 20th centuries 
the term Ozbeg was used by the politically-dominant 
Durrani Afghans for long-term residents in 
northern Afghanistan, whether Turkish-speaking 
or not (see R.D. McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia, 
Princeton 1991, 303-4; N. Tapper, Bartered brides: 
politics, gender and marriage in Afghan tribal society, Cam- 
bridge 1991, 39). 
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2. Ethnography 

The Ozbegs are one of the predominant ethnic 
groups of Turkistan (g.v.] or Central Asia, with their 


territory extending from the Caspian Sea to Sinkiang. 
They are found in the former Soviet republics of 
Tirkmenistan, Ozbegistan, Tadjikistan, Kirghizia, 
Kazakhstan, across northern Afghanistan and in 
Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, and in the People’s 
Republic of China. In the former Soviet Union, there 
are approximately 20 million Ozbegs, indicating a 
rapidly increasing population. The number of Ozbegs 
in Afghanistan [g.v. (ii)] has probably been under- 
estimated as one million since the 1960s. In Sinkiang 
there are about 14,000 Ozbegs, about whom little is 
known in the outside world. 

Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Turkey and now Europe 
and the United States have provided a home for 
Ozbeegs who have left their traditional territory 
because of political, economic and social disruption 
related either to Soviet or Chinese expansionism or 
the on-going Afghanistan conflict. During Russian 
and later Soviet control in Central Asia, the Ozbegs 
periodically rebelled and through spontaneous upris- 
ings expressed nationalistic feelings [see BASMACIS]. In 
Afghanistan, competition and hostility has been 
directed most toward the Pashttins [see AFGHANS], a 
group economically and politically dominant there. 
Ozbegs from northern Afghanistan are currently 
(1992) involved in the Afghan resistance movement 
against the Marxist government. 

The groups of Ozbegs divided by national bounda- 
ries have been somewhat isolated from each other 
during much of the 20th century. For example, Ozbeg 
was traditionally written in Arabic script, but since 
1940 Cyrillic script has been used in the Soviet Union, 
hampering communication with those in other coun- 
tries who retain Arabic script as in Afghanistan or 
those who utilise Latin script such as Turkistani exiles 
in Turkey. However, recent contacts between Ozbegs 
have been facilitated by construction of the 
Karakorum highway through Pakistan and the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union. 

The Ozbeg khanates of the late 19th century [see 
BUKHARA, KHIWA and KHOKAND] had a complex socio- 
political organisation with dynastic rulers, standing 
armies, governmental and religious bureaucracy, 
social stratification and specialisation. Villages were 
traditionally led by an aksakal, a respected older head- 
man who mediated disputes. The ethnographic 
literature and travellers’ accounts indicate that 
Ozbegs had become sedentary by the 20th century. 
Vestiges of a semi-nomadic past remain for some who 
still construct yurts, portable felt-covered round tents 
with wood frames, in the household courtyards for use 
during the summer. Agricultural Ozbegs live in per- 
manent villages which are either compact with sur- 
rounding agricultural lands or dispersed with 
homesteads in linear arrangements following irriga- 
tion canals. Some rural and urban household com- 
pounds are still built of adobe brick, most with flat 
roofs, but some structures exhibit a ‘‘beehive’’ style. 

Agriculturist Ozbegs grow rice, cotton, wheat, 
barley, sorghum, alfalfa, various vegetables and 
fruits, especially melons, and raise sheep, goats, cows 
and horses. Mulberry, which has leaves used in the 
raising of silkworms, is cultivated. Traditional com- 
mercial activities include: black-, tin-, lock- and 
coppersmithing; silk, textile, saddle, sheepskin coat, 
leather, felt and pottery manufacture, soap making, 
barbering, oil pressing, butchering, baking, rice hull- 
ing and milling. Carved plaster made of gypsum and 
decorative wood work are important decorative crafts. 
Ozbeg women are known for their flat-weave rugs and 
embroidery. A brightly dyed silk cloth made into 
cloaks and dresses is another specialty. 
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Men’s and women’s activities are spatially 
regulated. Women traditionally perform their duties 
of cooking, cleaning, sewing, bread making and 
animal care in the private space of the household 
courtyard while men work in the public area of the 
marketplace or fields. This division is adhered to most 
strictly in urban areas in northern Afghanistan, where 
traditional Ozbeg women begin wearing the veil 
around the age of puberty. In the former Soviet 
republics, Ozbeg women work outside the home in 
factories, offices and agriculture. However, they re- 
main the primary homemakers. 

Historically, tax-farming was the primary land 
tenure system, especially north of the Ami Darya 
[q.v.]. In the khanate of Bukhara [q.v.], provinces 
were divided into tax districts administered by ap- 
pointees of the amir of Bukhara. Each beg retained the 
amount of revenue which he considered necessary to 
maintain his court and forwarded the rest to the amir. 
The situation of the common people was not substan- 
tially altered after the Russian annexation of Central 
Asia except in Farghana [q.v.], where the Russians in- 
stituted cotton mono-cropping and eliminated the 
traditional bureacracy. 

In the late 1920s to 1930s, agriculture was collec- 
tivised in Turkistan. Despite Sovietisation, many 
Ozbegs continued to market some of their own crops. 
Increasing cotton production in the late 19th to 20th 
centuries has led to integration into the world market. 
Depending on location, one-third to one-half of urban 
Ozbegs in the former Soviet republics currently own 
their own households. In northern Afghanistan the 
most important land tenure system is currently 
freehold or private ownership which entails full rights 
and disposal through sale and inheritance. Most of the 
holdings are small, typically 5-10 acres. 

The basic kin group is known as the kawm (other 
terms are also used), which in its basic sense consists 
of related households comprising a community. The 
kawm contains several groups of patrilineally-related 
families who regard themselves as descended from a 
common ancestor. However, kawm is a structural 
category which is adjusted by the people to suit their 
own social situation. The word is used to include not 
only agnates, but also persons who assist each other, 
share goods and live nearby, including affinal 
kinsmen and even unrelated people who marry in and 
become viewed as part of the group. Ideally, the 
nearest households in the village or urban 
neighbourhood who have close co-operative relation- 
ships and who may have their own mosque or other 
common interests form a kawm. A village may be 
composed of one or more kawms. An urban kawm is 
often associated with a craft or occupation. An impor- 
tant feature of kinship terminologies is the emphasis 
on special terms for older brother, aka, and older 
sister, apa. 

In the traditional marriage system, marriage 
preference is for one to whom a kin connection can be 
traced. There are norms against marriage with 
members of other ethnic groups. Although polygamy 
has become rare, parental arrangement and consent 
to marriage have been retained. A cash payment from 
the groom’s side to the bride’s is part of marriage 
negotiations, part of which may be used to buy 
household items for the bride. Divorce is governed by 
Islamic law or by the laws of the country, although 
community pressure limits its use. 

The ideal is the patrilocal extended family with the 
senior married couple, their sons, the sons’ wives and 
children and the unmarried daughters of the senior 
couple all residing in the same household compound. 


Nuclear families are also common, since extended 
families may break up as the sons mature and the 
senior pair ages. 

Ozbegs generally favour large families. In northern 
Afghanistan, the baby is strapped into a special 
wooden cradle on rockers beginning forty days after 
birth. Outside of the cradle, the baby is swaddled. 
Circumcision of boys, practiced by all Ozbegs, is 
generally done at some time between the second and 
fourth year. A Kur’anic education was traditional, 
but now public high school and university education 
are increasingly common, especially for boys. 

The ruling dynasties in the Central Asian khanates 
from the end of the 18th to the 20th centuries were the 
tribal groups of Mangit [q.v.] in Bukhara [q.v.] and 
Kungrat [9.v.] in Kh“arazm [9.v.], which came to be 
called Khiwa [9.v.]. The leaders of the Khokand 
khanate were from the Ming tribe. Some Ozbegs still 
remember a tribal designation and may use this as 
part of their personal identity. Important tribes are 
Kungrat, Mangit, Kiptak, Kangli, Na’iman, Khitay, 
Dirmen, Caghatay, Ming, Kenikas and Lakai. 
Other ‘‘non-tribal’? Ozbegs use either a district or 
town as an identity marker. Gender, age, dialect and 
Islamic observance are important components of per- 
sonal identity and status. 

The Ozbegs are Sunni Muslims who follow the 
Hanafiyya [9. v.] legal tradition. Nakshbandiyya [¢. v. ] 
Sdfism has been a social and political force. For some, 
folk beliefs like the evil eye and harmful possessing 
spirits, dynn (q9.v.] or pari [g.v.], are part of daily life 
and necessitate the use of amulets or written verses of 
the Kur’an. Diseases may be classified as ‘‘hot’’ or 
“‘cold,’’ with oppositely-classified foods used in their 
curing. The ‘ulama?, religious scholars and teachers, 
traditionally were very influential, since Bukhara was 


. for long a centre of Islamic learning. Shamanistic 


healing, especially the removal of spirits, was done by 
a practitioner called a bakhshi, parikh”an or du“akh”an, 
often a mulla learned in the Kur’an. In the folk tradi- 
tion, there is also belief in albast?, a witch-like gjinni. 
In addition to the celebration of Islamic festivals 
and holy periods such as Ramadan, a non-Islamic 
holiday, the New Year, held at the beginning of 
spring, is celebrated by the distribution of a pudding- 
like food made of sprouted wheat, simiulak, to family 
and friends. Ozbegs are known for their cuisine, 
which includes many noodle dishes such as manté, a 
steamed dumpling. The musical tradition includes in- 
digenous instruments such as the two-stringed ditar 
and the daira, a tambourine, for use in public and 
private entertainment. To celebrate weddings and cir- 
cumcisions, men play dl/ek, a sport in which men on 
horseback battle to carry the carcass of a cow to a goal. 
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OZBEG 8. MUHAMMAD PAHLAWAN, 
Muaaffar al-Din (reigned 607-22/1210-25), the fifth 
and last Atabeg of the IIdegizid or Eldigtizid 
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family [see 1LDENIzIDs] who ruled in Adharbaydjan 
during the later Saldjik and Kh’arazmshahi periods. 
He married Malika Khatin, widow of the last Great 
Saldjak sultan Toghril III (killed in 590/1194 [g.2.]). 

During the early part of his career, he ruled in 
Hamadh§n as a subordinate of his brother Nusrat al- 
Din Abi Bakr, during the time when much of Adhar- 
baydjan and ‘Irak ‘Adjami was falling into anarchy in 
the post-Saldjik period. His freedom of action was 
often circumscribed by powerful Turkish amirs, 
nominally his agents and protectors, such as Ay-Aba, 
Gékte and Ay-Toghmish, until in 607/1210 he suc- 
ceeded Abu Bakr as Atabeg in Tabriz and head of the 
family. 

Under military pressure from the resurgent 
Georgians [see aL-KURDJ], he had to come to an ar- 
rangement with the Kh’arazm-Shah ‘Ala? al-Din 
Muhammad whereby he was confirmed in Adhar- 
baydjin and Arran but as the Shah’s vassal, 
acknowledging him in the khutba and stkka (614/1217). 
In 617/1220 the Mongols first came to Tabriz, and on 
their third reappearance Ozbeg abandoned the city 
for Nakhtiwan [¢.v.], but was back again by the 
autumn of 619/1222. In 621/1224 a fresh wave of 
Mongol troops entered Persia, defeated the Kh’araz- 
mians at Rayy and pushed on to Tabriz, compelling 
Ozbeg to extradite to them the Kh’arazmian 
refugees who had fled thither. In Radjab 622/June 
1225, however, the Shah Djalal al-Din [q.v.] occupied 
the Ildegizid capital, whilst Ozbeg withdrew to Gan- 
dja [q.v.], and the Shah forced Ozbeg to divorce his 


wife Malika Khatin, whom he married himself, till: 


intervention by the Ayyubid al-Malik al-Ashraf 
rescued her and brought her to Khilat. Ozbeg now 
lost Gandja also, and died in humiliation at the for- 
tress of Alindja (622/1225), so that his line came to an 
end. 

Ozbeg is very severely judged by the chroniclers for 
his indolence and love of luxurious living; but it must 
be said in extenuation that he faced redoubtable foes 
in the Georgians, the Kh’drazmians and the 
Mongols. His court was famed as a centre for art and 
letters, with his vizier Rabib al-Dawla being a noted 
patron of poets. 
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OZBEGISTAN [see UZBEKISTAN]. 

OZDEMIR PASHA, Ottoman  beylerbeyt 
(governor) of Yemen and, subsequently, of coastal 
Abyssinia (Habesh [g.v.]), and the individual most in- 
strumental in establishing the sultan’s authority in 
both provinces during the mid-10th/16th century. 

An Egyptian mamlik of Circassian origin whose 
master is said to have been one Kaykawis Shewkat 
Bey, Ozdemir took service with the Ottomans after 
Selim I conquered Egypt in 922-3/1517. He held a 
number of minor offices in the provincial administra- 
tion until, by 945/1538, he had gained the position of 
kashtf (district prefect). In this year he enrolled for ser- 
vice in the sizeable naval expedition launched from 
Suez against the Portuguese in India under the com- 
mand of Stileyman Pasha [¢.v.]. 

Upon the armada’s return from India to coastal 
Yemen, where Sitileyman Pasha secured Ottoman 


rule at Zabid under a sandjak beyi, Ozdemir remained 
there as an amir. Ewliya Celebi’s claim (Seyahat-name, 
x, 220, 939) that he next served in southern Egypt 
against the expansionist Fundj [9.v.] is without cor- 
roboration. Yet Ozdemir is next noticed only in Dhu 
*}-Hidjdja 953/February 1547 as a participant in the 
Ottoman capture of Ta‘izz [g.v.]. When shortly 
Uways Pasha, the Ottoman governor (beylerbey:), was 
assassinated, Ozdemir, by then a sandjak beyi, was 
elected locally as interim commander (serdar). He 
resolved to capture San‘a’, the Zaydi capital, which 
ambition was realised on 7 Radjab 954/23 August 
1547. Although it was nearly another two years before 
he was confirmed as beylerbeyi of Yemen, he main- 
tained pressure on the weak and divided Zaydis. The 
high point of Ottoman domination was reached in 
959/1552 when, after five years of unavailing warfare, 
the Zaydi leader al-Mutahhar [q.v.] and Ozdemir 
Pasha concluded a peace treaty whereby the former 
acknowledged Ottoman suzerainty in return for 
limited autonomy. 

Ozdemir was dismissed from Yemen during 
961/1554, probably in Djumada I/April. Attracted by 
the prosperity of the eastern Red Sea port of Sawakin, 
where he landed while returning from Yemen, and 
filled with enthusiasm to conquer the Abyssinian lit- 
toral to further Islam and check Portuguese ambi- 
tions, Ozdemir subsequently persuaded Sultan 
Sileym4n in person to appoint him commander (ser- 
dar) of an Egyptian force of 3,000 to achieve that goal. 
When an initial attempt to reach his objective via the 
Nile River failed, Ozdemir established his base at 
Sawakin, the centre of the new Ottoman province of 
Habesh, which was officially created on 15 Sha‘ban 
962/5 July 1555 with Ozdemir Pasha as beylerbeyi. 
From Sawakin, the Ottoman forces first seized and 
secured the Abyssinian coastlands, including the key 
port of Masawwa‘ [q.v.], before in 965/1558 commen- 
cing successful forays into the province of Tigre. An 
inland Ottoman base was secured in 966/1559 at 
Debarwa, where a fortress and mosques were con- 
structed. E 

It was at Debarwa that Ozdemir Pasha died during 
967/1560, after which the vastly outnumbered Ot- 
toman troops began retreating towards the coast. His 
body was interred at Debarwa, but later it was 
transferred for burial in a mausoleum erected at 
Masawwa*t by his son “Othman Pasha [q.v.], who suc- 
ceeded him as beylerbeyt of Habesh and who eventually 
became Grand Vizier (sadr-i aSzam). Ozdemir is usual- 
ly portrayed as an indefatigable warrior with frugal 
personal habits and an incorruptible loyalty to the Ot- 
toman sultan. 
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ui . (J.R. Biacksurn) 

OZI, Ozt, the Turkish name of three related 
features: the river Dnepr, the coastal fortress of 
Oéakov (both in the Ukraine), and the Ottoman eyalet 
alternately called Ozi or Silistre (roughly a coastal 
area bracketed by the lower Ozi/Dnepr on the east 
and the lower Danube with the nearby river port city 
of Silistre on the south-west; its beylerbeyi resided at 
Akkirman or Silistre but not at Ozi/Otakov, more 
often the seat of a sangjak bey?). 

Both the river and the fortress played an important 
but complex role in the history of the two Turkish 
Muslim powers in the Black Sea area, the Crimean 
Tatars and the Ottomans. The river’s lower course 
first represented a dividing line between the Lithua- 
nians and Poles on the west and the Tatars on the 
east, and later, in a similar manner, between the eyalet 
of Silistre (Ozi) and the khanate, although within the 
framework of the Ottoman empire of which the 
khanate became a vassal. The Dnepr approaches the 
Black Sea from the east through a long and wide 
estuary which also receives the river Bug from the 
north; this estuary, known by its Russian term (but 
possibly a loanword from Ottoman Turkish) as /iman, 
at the same time separates the mainland from the Cri- 
mean peninsula which ends up in a spur named 
Kinburnskaya kosa (‘‘Kinburn spur’’, lit. ‘‘scythe’’, 
a distortion of the Ottoman name Kilburun ‘‘Hair- 
(thin] cape’’) two km/1.3 miles south of O&akov. It 
was on the western bank of the Bug’s estuary that 
King Vytautas of Lithuania built a fort named Dashiv 
in ca, 1400, which was renamed Djankirman after the 
Crimean Khan Mengli Giray {g.v.]} acquired it in 
1492. Djankirman became a direct Ottoman posses- 
sion in 1538. Until its final fall to the Russian army 
and navy two-and-a-half centuries later, Ozi—as 
Djankirman came to be called by the Ottomans— 
played an important strategic role in the long struggle 
between the Turks and Tatars on the one hand, and 
the Lithuanians, Poles, Cossacks and finally Rus- 
sians, on the other, involving a contest for the 
control—especially naval control—of the Black Sea, 
the Crimea, and the Danubian provinces. Although 
Ozi failed to deter the Cossacks (who founded their 
famous base of Sit further upstream on the Dnepr) 
from raiding it and sailing past it on their forays all 
over the Black Sea, it did help the Ottomans maintain 
their own presence on this frontier and delay the suc- 
cess of the eventual Russian onslaught. Nevertheless, 
by the 18th century the latter showed its force in two 
Russo-Turkish wars: that of 1736-9 and that of 1787- 
92. Ozi was taken on both occasions (July 1736, but 
the Peace Treaty of Belgrade, 1739, restored it to 
Turkey; and, definitively, in December 1788, with 
the Peace Treaty of Jassy, 1792). This final stage was 
memorable, among other things, for the series of 
naval engagements between the Ottoman fleet under 
the able but inadequately-supported kaptanpasha Ghazi 
Hasan Pasha and the Russian one, marked by the 
rivalry between its two commanders, John Paul Jones 
(a hero of the American Revolution) and the German 
prince Charles of Nassau-Siegen. _ 

A matter of some interest is Ozi’s earlier name, 
ee (and another such form given by Ewliya 

elebi, Dehkirman), as well as that of Otakov. The 
specific origin of the name Djankirman is obscure, but 


it clearly consists of two elements, dan (possibly the 
Persian term ‘‘soul, something dear’’) and kinman 
(Persian ‘‘fortress’’); the latter word appears in a 
number of place names in the Ukraine (for example 
Akkirman, the Slavic Belgorod), but not elsewhere 
(except for the Persian cities of Kirman and Kirman- 
shah); a Scythian (thus Iranian) origin is probable, a 
remarkable case of the permanence and resilience of 
toponyms. Although the place became known in Ot- 
toman Turkish by the name of the river as Ozi kalesi 
(but was on occasion also called Uzun kale), the 
citadel part was called Aéi-kale, which was then ex- 
tended in Russian and Ukrainian (as O&akov and 
Oéakiv) to the whole fortress. 
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Levant, Liverpool 1952, 318-47; S.E. Morison, John 

Paul Jones, Boston 1985, 361-84; G. Veinstein, L’oc- 
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Sovtétique. Etudes offertes a Alexandre Bennigsen, Paris 

1986, 123-55._ (S. Soucek) 

OZKEND, Uzkenp, sometimes written in the 
sources Yazkand or Uzdjand, a town of mediaeval 
Islamic Farghana {q.v.] in Central Asia, lying at the 
eastern end of the Farghana valley and regarded as 
being near the frontier with the pagan Turks. 

Already in the mid-3rd/9th century, Ozkend had a 
local ruler called by the Turkish name Khartigin 
(2Car-tigin) (Ibn Khurradadhbih, 30). The geo- 
graphers of the next century (i.e. that of the 
Samanids) describe it as having the tripartite pattern 
typical of eastern Islamic towns, with a citadel in the 
madina or inner city and a suburb; from it led the way 
towards Semire¢ye and the Turkish lands (Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 513-14, tr. Wiet, 491-2; 
al-Mukaddasi, 272; Hudid al-‘alam, tr. 116, comm. 
255; Yakut, ed. Beirut, i, 280; Le Strange, Lands, 
476). 

Under the Karakhanids [see ILEK-KHANS], it 
became the capital at the opening of the 5th/1 1th cen- 
tury of the Ilig Nasr b. ‘Ali, and then the capital of the 
eastern wing of the confederation, with Yusuf Kadir 
Khan b. Haran Bughra Khan minting coins there 
from 416/1025. Mahmid Kashghari mentions 
Uzkand and defines it as the chief town of Farghana 
and as meaning in Turkish balad anfusind ‘‘city of our 
souls’? = ‘‘our own, special city’’ (Diwan lughdt al- 
turk, tr. Atalay, i, 343 = R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, 
Compendium of the Turkic dialects, Cambridge, Mass. 
1982-4, i, 270). It remained a centre of the 
Karakhanids until the invasions of Cingiz Khan, and 
Karakhanid coins were minted there up to 610/1213 
(E. von Zambaur, Die Miinzpragungen des Islam, i, 
Wiesbaden 1968, 58). But after Mongol times it 
declined, since the Mongol maitks of Farghana made 
Andidjan [q.v.] their centre there. In modern times, it 
is a mere village in the district of Andidjan (Barthold, 
A short history of Turkestan, in Four studies on the history of 
Central Asia, Leiden 1962, i, 23, 48). 

Bibliography: See also Barthold, Turkestan, 156- 

7, 260, 285-6, 353, 363. (C.E. Boswortu) 
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PA? or bai farsi or ba?-i Sadjami, i.e. the ba? with 
three points subscript, invented for Persian as supple- 
ment to the Arabic ba? and to represent the unvoiced, 
as opposed to the voiced, bilabial plosive (for the voic- 
ed b, see BA’). It is sometimes interchangeable with ba? 
(e.g. asp and asb, dabir and dapir) and, more frequent- 
ly, with fa? (e.g. sapid and safid, Pars and Fars). The 
regular use of the letter in manuscripts is com- 
paratively modern, but it is found in good ones of the 
7th/13th century while at the same time it is often 
omitted in manuscripts of much Jater date (GJPA, I/iv, 
74; G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments de 
la prose persane, Paris 1963, 142). 

The usage of the letter pa? passed into Ottoman 
Turkish, for both original Turkish words (early 
Turkish had distinguished both voiced and unvoiced 
versions of the sound, and the first writing system for 
Turkish, that of the Yenisei and Orkhon inscriptions 
(7th-8th centuries A.D.), had had separate signs for p 
and 4, see Talat Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkic, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1968, 24, 27 n. 10, 75) and for 
Persian loanwords (see J. Deny, Grammaire de la langue 
turque (dialecte osmanli), Paris 1921, 51-2, 77-8). Pa? is 
likewise used in Urdu both for Persian and Turkish 
loanwords and for words stemming from the Indo- 
Aryan basis of the language. 

In loanwords into Arabic, pa? may be rendered as 
ba’, e.g. in bdsha for Turkish pasha; busta/bista for 
Italian posta; batril for Fr./Eng. pétrole/petrol. But it was 
often rendered, especially in Classical Arabic at a time 
when Persian cultural influences were strong, as fa? 
also, e.g. furantk < MP parvanak, NP parwana 
“messenger, courier with despatches’’; fanidh < Skr. 
phanita, NP panid ‘‘sugar-cane syrup’’; firind < NP 
parand ‘‘damascening on a sword’’ (see A. Siddiqi, 
Studien uber die persischen Fremdworter im klassischen 
Arabisch, Gottingen 1919, 71). 

. nae (R. Levy-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

PADHUSPAN [see rUvAN}. 

PADISHAH (P.), the name for Muslim rulers, 
especially emperors. The Persian term pad-i shah, 
i.e. (according to M. Bittner, in E. Oberhummer, Die 
Tiirken und das Osmanische Reich, Leipzig 1917, 105) 
“lord who is a royalty’’ in which the root pad is con- 
nected with Sanskrit patis, lord, husband, fem. patni, 
Greek nétwa and d¢0-néty¢, Lat. potens (G. Curtius, 
Griech, Etymol., 377), was originally a title reserved ex- 
clusively for the sovereign, which in course of time 
and as a result of the long intercourse of the Ottomans 
with the states of the West also came to be approved 
for certain Western rulers. In the correspondence of 
the Porte with the Western powers, the grand vizier 
Kuyudju Murad Pasha (d. 7 Djumada II 1021/5 Aug. 
1612) probably for the first time applied the title 
padishah to the Austrian emperor Rudolf II. At the 
conference of Nemirow (1737), Russia demanded the 
title for its Tsars (cf. J. von Hammer, GOR, vii, 488) 
and claimed it again at the negotiations at Bucharest 
(1773; cf. ibid., viii, 412). When padishah came to be 
applied to the sultan, the padishah-i al-1 ‘Othman, does 
not seem to be exactly known. In any case it is found 
in conjunction with all kinds of rhyming words as ear- 
ly as the beginning of the 10th/16th century in Ot- 
toman documents. Padishah therefore may have come 
to be used towards the end of the 9th/15th century, 


presumably instead of khunk'ar (from khuddwendkar, 
cf. JA, ser. ii, vol. xv, 276/572), an obsolete word, as 
well as sultan (cf. Isl., xi [1921], 70) already found in 
dervish Sifism, and was regularly used till the end of 
the sultanate (cf. the cry of padishahimiz cok or bin yasha 
with which the sultan was greeted by his troops and 
subjects). 

In Persian usage, followed by that of the Indo- 
Muslim rulers such as the Mughal emperors, padishah 
became a normal designation for the ruler, though 
regarded as lower than that of shahanshah [see SHAH], 
and in more recent times it was used by Persian 
monarchs in diplomatic documents addressed to 
European kings. Already the Hudid al-‘alam (end of 
the 4th/10th century) uses padsha(h) ‘‘ruler’’ and 
padsha”i/ padshay even for petty princes of the upper 
Oxus region and northern Afghanistan (tr. Minorsky, 
108, 109, § 23.65, 75; idem, Addenda to the Hudid al- 
‘alam, in BSOAS, xvii [1955], glossary, 257). When 
‘Ali, son of the head of the Safawi order Haydar b. 
Djunayd, adopted the title of padishah in his struggle 
with the Ak Koyunlu [g.v.] towards the end of the 
9th/15th century, it was a clear indication of the ambi- 
tions of the Safawi family (see R.M. Savory, Jran under 
the Safavids, Cambridge 1980, 20). In the later half of 
the 19th century, A. de Biberstein Kazimirski noted 
that some of the officials of Nasir al-Din Shah [g.v.} 
had taken to describing their master, not only as 
shahanshah, but also as padishah-i kull-t mamaltk-i Iran, 
apparently in imitation of the Tsar’s designation 
“Emperor of all the Russias’’ (Menoutchehri, poéte per- 
san du 11” siécle de notre ére (du 5%” de l’hégire), Paris 
1887, 359-60). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): St. Kekulé, Ueber Titel, Aemter, 
Rangstufen und Anreden in der offiziellen osmanischen 
Sprache, Halle a. d. S. 1892, 3, and P. Horn, Grund- 
riss der neupersischen Etymologie, Strassburg 1893, 61, 
no. 266 (where, however, another derivation is 
given, from Old Persian pad, protector, and shah, 
ruler; cf. thereon Horn, in G/PA, i/1, 274, 309, and 
i/2, 41, 88, 97, 159, where the Old Persian, 
Pahlavi, etc., forms are given); M.Z. Pakalin, 
Osmant: tarthi deyimlert ve terimleri sézligi, Istanbul 
1946-54, ii, 749-51; IA, art. Padisah (Halil Inalcik); 
B. Lewis, The political language of Islam, Chicago and 
London 1988, 98. 

(F. Basincer-[C.E. Boswortn]) 

PADRI, the name of a major Islamic revivalist 
movement in Minangkabau [g.v.], Sumatra, 1803- 
38. The appellation Padri is derived from orang Pidari 
“‘men of Pedir (Pidié)’’, in reference to those who 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca by way of the At- 
jéhnese port of Pidié. The Padri built on earlier 
Minangkabau reform movements initiated by the two 
major Sufi arekat which had been the instrument for 
converting the central highlands of Sumatra, the 
Naksyabandiyah (Nakshbandiyya [g.v.}) and the 
Syattariyah (Shattariyya {g.v.]). Operating by the late 
18th century in a society which was only very partially 
Islamicised, these éarekat flourished around surau or 
centres for religious studies which attracted hundreds 
of students from throughout Minangkabau. 

In the 1780s the hilly regions surrounding some of 
the major surau in the valley districts of Agam, Tanah 
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Datar and Limapuluh Kota in the Minangkabau 
highlands were experiencing a major economic revival 
caused by European and American demand for coffee 
and cassia. Overcome by booming demand, the socie- 
ty exhibited an inability to organise a secure trading 
network to the coastal ports or a suitable method of 
settling disputes in the marketplace. It was the surau 
which was able to offer an alternative to the existing 
mode of regulation, especially in commercial affairs. 
Both the Syattariyah and Naksyabandiyah ¢tarekat had 
instigated ‘‘back to the syariat (shari‘a [q.v.])’’ move- 
ments in other parts of the Islamic world, and now for 
the first time in central Sumatra conditions became 
ripe for a similar movement: for Minangkabau 
Muslim surau, such as those of the Syattariyah syekh 
(shaykh) Tuanku Nan Tua in Agam, to challenge fur- 
ther accommodation with society, and to couch this 
challenge in terms of elevating Islamic law, including 
the commercial provisions of the syartat, to a position 
of pre-eminence. 

It was against this background that in 1803 there 
returned to Minangkabau three pilgrims who had ob- 
served the Wahhabi conquest of Mecca [see 
WAHHABIYYA]. They were well aware of the difference 
between ‘‘back to the syariat’’ and a return to the fun- 
damental tenets of the Prophet and his Companions. 
The most distinguished of these three Padri was Haji 
Miskin, who had worked with Tuanku Nan Tua prior 
to his departure for Mecca. He now settled in the cof- 
fee village of Pandai Sikat in Agam and worked to im- 
prove the state of the marketplace and to rationalise 
commerce. He gained the support of certain lineage 
heads and in fact during the Padri movement a 
number of religious teachers and adat [see ‘ADa] 
leaders worked together to introduce a new commer- 
cially favourable régime where cockfighting would 
disappear from the market and bandit villages would 
be eliminated. It is certainly misleading to see the 
Padri movement as an uncomprising attack on the 
adat leadership. 

Ultimately driven out of Pandai Sikat, Haji Miskin 
joined the religious teacher Tuanku Nan Rinceh in 
the coffee- and cassia-rich hill area in the north of 
Agam. Also a pupil of Tuanku Nan Tua, Tuanku 
Nan Rinceh had been trying to put his master’s ideas 
into practice, but piecemeal action no longer seemed 
adequate when Haji Miskin was able to indicate an- 
other way. Tuanku Nan Rinceh now concluded that 
each village must be turned into an Islamic communi- 
ty as rapidly as possible, using the simplicity of the 
Wahhabi system as a model along the lines of which 
such new communities were to be organised. He pro- 
claimed a djihad and announced to his own village the 
régime of extreme puritanism which must henceforth 
be followed. The outward signs of a revivalist village 
were to be the abandonment of cockfighting, gambl- 
ing and the use of tobacco, opium, sith and strong 
drink; white clothes symbolising purity were to be 
worn, with women covering their faces and men 
allowing their beards to grow; no part of the body was 
to be decorated with gold jewellery, and silk clothing 
was to be eschewed. Needless to say, prayer five times 
a day was obligatory. A system of fines was instituted 
for infringement of these rules. 

How successful the Padri were at imposing a 
Wahhabi-style administration on the villages they 
conquered is difficult to say. It seems that the village 
traditional leaders in their council continued to play 
an important role, although each conquered or con- 
verted village was obliged to appoint a kad: (kad? [q.v.]) 
who functioned side by side with the village council. 
The village was also required to appoint an imam, to 


be occupied with expounding the Kur’an and carry- 
ing out religious ceremonies in the newly-built 
mosque. Apart from this, the most characteristic mark 
of the Padri village was its participation in organised 
violence against villages which would not submit to 
the Padri notion of an Islamic community. 

Violence was particularly marked among the Padri 
of Tanah Datar, the home of Tuanku Lintau, who 
became notorious for his slaughter, in 1815, of many 
members of the Minangkabau royal family at a 
meeting arranged for negotiations. He went on to 
pursue a career of raiding and burning of opposition 
villages. In fact, throughout the Padri period all 
villages were heavily fortified and their male popula- 
tion kept almost constantly on a war-footing. 

Just as a Padri victory over the whole of 
Minangkabau seemed certain, the Dutch returned to 
the chief Minangkabau coastal port of Padang in 
1819. Invited into the highlands by anti-Padri adat 
leaders and remnants of the royal family, in February 
1821 they signed a treaty in which these suppliants 
surrendered Minangkabau to Dutch sovereignty. So 
began the Padri War of 1821-38, in which, despite 
strong Padri resistance, the colonial forces were 
ultimately victorious. Prominent among the Padri 
war leaders was Tuanku Imam Bonjol. Having estab- 
lished his village at Bonjol, north of Agam, in 1807, 
like other Padri leaders he tried to build up a trading 
network to the west coast, away from outside control. 
The Dutch after their return in 1819 were a threat to 
this, and Bonjol launched its first attack on Dutch 
forces in the interior in 1822. From this period until 
1837, Dutch and Bonjol forces were periodically 
engaged despite Bonjol’s attempt to expand away to 
the north into the Batak country. Bonjol finally fell to 
the Dutch in 1837, Tuanku Imam Bonjol was exiled 
and Dutch victory over the last Padri remnants took 
place at Daludalu in 1838. 

During this period, the Padri movement itself 
altered in character. Mecca had been lost to the 
Wahhabis since 1813, and by the 1820s Minangkabau 
began to pay attention to the reports of returning 
pilgrims and the rigours of the original Padri system 
began to soften. The returning Aayis were aided by the 
fact that no Padri leader had ever been able to acquire 
unchallenged dominance over a wide area and there 
was no monolithic Padri political system to break 
down. Nevertheless, the Padri left a lasting mark on 
Minangkabau and their legacy was powerful enough 
to be revivified as occasion demanded. 
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(CuristinE Dospin) 

PAHANG [see MALAY PENINSULA]. 

PAHLAWAN (pr.), from Pahlaw, properly ‘‘Par- 
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thian’’, acquired in pre-modern Persian and thence in 
Turkish, the sense of ‘‘wrestler, one who engages 
in hand-to-hand physical combat’’, becoming 
subsequently a general term for ‘‘hero, warrior, 
champion in battle’’. From this later, broader 
sense it is used as a personal name in the Persian 
world, e.g. for the Eldigiizid Atabeg [see 1LDENizIDs] 
Nusrat al-Din Djahan-Pahlawan (reigned in 
‘Adharbaydjan, d. 581 or 582/1186 [see PAHLAWAN, 
MUHAMMAD B. ILDERIZ; and see Justi, Jranisches 
Namenbuch, 237, for other bearers of this name]. The 
word’s appearance in Arabic as bahlawan is clearly a 
secondary development, and has in more recent times 
acquired the meaning of ‘‘acrobat, tightrope walker in 
a circus, etc.’’, as was noted by Lane in early 19th 
century Cairo, where it was gypsies who by then prac- 
tised these skills (The manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, ch. xx ‘‘Serpent-charmers, and performers 
of legerdemain tricks, etc.’’; see also Spiro, Arabic- 
English dict. of the colloquial Arabic of Egypt, repr. Beirut 
1973, 61, and Barthélemy, Dict. arabe-frangais des 
dialectes de la Syrie, Paris 1935-54, 66). In the most re- 
cent colloquial of Cairo, it has become a pejorative 
term for ‘‘tricky person’’ (Hinds and Badawi, A dict. 
of Egyptian Arabic, Arabic-English, Beirut 1986, 110), cf. 
also fahlawi ‘‘clever’’ and fahlawa ‘‘cleverness’’. 

The topic of wrestling, as a sport and as an expres- 
sion of manliness and chivalry, thus linking up with 
the futuwwa [q.v.], was the subject of a classic study, 
primarily of its Arabic aspects, by M. Canard (La lutte 
chez les Arabes, in Cinquentaire de la Faculté de Lettres 
d’Alger (1881-1931), Algiers 1932, 1-64, repr. in L’ex- 
pansion arabo-islamique et ses répercusstons, Variorum 
Reprints, London 1974, no. XJ), largely utilised here. 
Wrestling and fighting, with the aim of bringing the 
opponent to the ground, was an expression of classical 
Greek and Roman athleticism; but the sports most 
probably developed in parallel ways, rather being a 
continued influence upon the Arabic and Persian 
worlds. In ancient Arabia, wrestling seems to have 
been one of the spectacles at the pre-Islamic fair of 
‘Ukaz [g.v.]; in the Strat ‘Antar as it later developed 
[see ‘anTAR, siRAT], the hero ‘Antara b. Shaddad 
[g.v.] practised this sport as did, according to some 
traditions, the caliph ‘Umar I. The terms most com- 
monly used for this in Arabic were sur‘a and sira‘, with 
the basic idea of hurling one’s opponent to the 
ground. It may have continued in mediaeval Arabic 
times as a popular sport; in 251/865, during the 
disturbances at the caliphal capital of Samarra during 
al-Musta‘in’s time, citizens there hired musari‘un to 
defend their houses against the violence of the Turkish 
soldiery (al-Tabari, iii, 1540, tr. G. Saliba, The crisis 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, Albany 1985, 31). 

However, it was in Persia that wrestling was 
developed to a fine art, being associated with the 
heroes of legendary times. Firdawsi’s Shah-nama con- 
tains several episodes of wrestling and combat, often 
illustrated in manuscripts of the national epic; three 
centuries or so later, Sa‘di often cites the pahlawan or 
wrestler in situations where a moral of some sort can 
be pointed. Above all, this national pastime from an- 
cient Iran has survived in the often-described special 
gymnasia for wrestling, the zdur-khdnas [q.v.], with 
ritualistic methods of fighting and a special garb of 
tight-fitting trousers [see stRWAL in EI'] and belt. 

From the Persians it passed to the Turks and was 
a significant element of the military prowess for which 
the race was famed in the mediaeval Islamic world. It 
was practised amongst the Mamluks of Egypt and 
Syria as part of their military training, sira‘ being a 
skill ascribed to some of the great masters of furustyya 


[g.v.] (see D. Ayalon, Notes on the Furistyya exercises and 
games in the Mamluk sultanate, in Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
ix, Jerusalem 1961, 57, 61-2, repr. in The Mamlik 
military society, Variorum Reprints, London 1979, no. 
IH). Turkish troops took these skills as far as the 
Maghrib, and bahlawandt turktyya were found in the 
entourage of the Beys and Pashas of Tunis up to the 
19th century. In the Ottoman empire, wrestlers were 
included in each Janissary company (orla [q.v.]), and 
in 11th/17th century Istanbul, wrestlers were organis- 
ed into a corporation of pelhiwans (sic, in this 
metathesised form), on the evidence of Ewliya Celebi. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

PAHLAWAN, Munammap B. ILpENIz, Nusrat 
AL-Din, Atabeg of Adharbaydjan in the later 
6th/12th century. His father Hdefiiz [q.v.} had in 
course of time risen to be the real ruler in the Saldjak 
empire; the widow of Sultan Toghril [q.v.] was 
Pahlawan’s mother and Arslan b. Toghril [q.v.] his 
step-brother. In the fighting between Ilidefiz and the 
lord of Maragha, Ibn Aksunkur al-Ahmadili, 
Pahlawan played a prominent part [see MARAGHA]. 
From his father he inherited in 568/1172-3 Arran, 
Adharbaydjan, al-Djibal, Hamadhan, Isfahan and al- 
Rayy with their dependent territories and a few years 
later he also took Tabriz, which he gave to his brother 
Kizil Arslan. Like Ildefiiz, Pahlawan also became the 
real ruler. Sultan Arslan b. Toghil was completely 
under his control, as was also his young son Toghril 
{g.¥.], whom Pahlawan put on the Saldjik throne, 
after Arslan had been disposed of by poison. 
Pahlawan died in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 581/February- 
March 1186 or the beginning of 582/1186 and his 
brother Kizil Arslan succeeded him. 

Ibn al-Athir (xi, 346) pays a high tribute to 
Pahlawan’s statesmanlike qualities, and during his 
tenure of office peace and prosperity prevailed in his 
governorship. After his death, however, bloodshed 
and unrest broke out. In Isfahan the Shafi‘is and 
Hanafis fought one another, and at al-Rayy the Sun- 
nis and Shi‘is, until order was gradually restored. 
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ILDENIZIDS. _ _ (K.V. ZerterstéEn) 

PAHLAWI, PAHLAVI, the name of the short- 
lived dynasty which ruled in Persia from 1925 to 
1979. Its two members were Rida Shah (r. 1925-41) 
and his son Muhammad Rida Shah (r. 1941-79) 
[9-vv. |. 

PA’I (Hindi ‘‘quarter’’), English form ‘‘pie’’, the 
smallest copper coin of British India = '/,, of an 
anna. Originally, in the East India Company’s early 
experiments for a copper coinage, the pie, as its name 
implies, was the quarter of an anna or pice [see 
paysA]; after the Acts of 1835, 1844 and 1870, how- 
ever, the pie was '/, of a pice. 
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PAI YEN-HU (Muhammad Ayyutb), a noted 
leader of northwestern Chinese Muslim 
rebellions against the Ch’ing-Manchu rule during 
the 1860s and 1870s. 

A native of Ching-Yang in Shensi province, he was 
born in 1841 into a traditional akung family. In 1862 
he joined the Muslim rebels in Shensi province, his 
military skills and family background making him one 
of eigthteen rebel leaders. After most of these had 
defected to or been killed by the Imperial troops, Pai 
assumed overall leadership of the anti-Manchu cam- 
paigns. When some of his own ‘‘Old Teaching”’ 
followers defected in 1869, he was driven out of Shensi 
and joined forces with Ma Hua-Lung [.v.] at Chin- 
chi-pao, Kansu, but deserted him again when he 
realised that Ma also intended to surrender. Pai and 
his troops next took the area around Hsi-Ning, but 
were evicted by the veteran pacification general, Tso 
Tsung-T’ang, in 1873. From here they fled to 
Chinese Turkestan, where they joined forces with 
Ya‘kub Beg [g.v.], whom they assisted in defending 
Dzungaria. They were again defeated by Tso. Ya‘kib 
Beg died (the cause is unknown) at Kurla in May 
1877, precipitating the dissolution of his Kashgharia 
amirate. By this stage severely weakened, Pai and his 
followers were forced to flee to Kuéa, further 
westwards to Aksu, Ush Turfan and eventually into 
the Naryn River valley in Russia, where they found 
asylum. In 1879 they moved to Pishpek (present-day 
Frunze) [q.v.], where Pai is said to have died of illness 
on 22 July 1882. 

The descendants of Pai and his followers form the 
main stock of the Dungan minority now living in the 
Kirghiz, Kazakh and Uzbek Republics of the former 
Soviet Union. Recent research suggests that they have 
preserved their ethnic identity and some elements of 
Chinese Islam. Their first mosques were built in the 
Chinese manner, and they still speak Shensi and Kan- 
su dialects, using Chinese in Cyrillic characters. 
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Z (CHanc-Kuan Lin) 

PAISA [see pays]. 

PAK PATAN, a éahsil in the Montgomery district 
of the Pandjab in Pakistan, famous for its association 
with Shaykh Farid-al-Din Mas‘id Gandj-i Shakar 
{g.v.]. It was founded by a prince of the Yaudhaya 
tribe and was named Adjodhan. It appears from 
Greek accounts that the place existed at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion. When Shaykh Farid settled 


there, it was a deserted town, having forests full of 
ferocious beasts and reptiles. Gradually, it became a 
great centre of spiritual culture and people from far . 
and near were attracted to the djamd‘at-khana of 
Shaykh Farid. Ajodhan stood at a strategic place on 
the Multan-Dihli road. Caravans and armies passed 
through it and carried the Shaykh’s fame to different 
regions (Fawd id al-fu’ad, Lucknow 1885, 99; Ibn Bat- 
tita, Rikla, Cairo 1928, i, 13). The name Pak Patan 
was given by the Mughal emperor Akbar in homage 
to the memory of the saint. Situated on a high mound, 
it has a complex of buildings: a Friday mosque, tomb 
of the Shaykh and his descendants Shaykh Shihab al- 
Din and Shaykh ‘A1a al-Din, a sama‘-khana (hall for 
musical sessions), residential quarters and various 
graves. 
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PAKISTAN, the Islamic Republic of Pakistan or 
Islam-i Djumhuriyya-yi Pakistan is bounded by Iran, 
Afghanistan, the former Soviet Union, China, India 
and the Arabian Sea. It covers an area of 706,495 km? 
and has a population of 114,071,000 (1990 estimate 
which includes the population of the disputed state of 
Djammo and Kashmir as well as Afghan refugees). 
The country is divided into four distinct physical 
regions. In the north, sections of the Himalayan and 
Karakoram ranges reach an average of more than 
6,100 m/20,000 ft. and include some of the world’s 
highest peaks. The Baliitistan plateau to the west and 
south-west is a broken highland region crossed by 
many ridges. The western portion of the Indo- 
Gangetic plains—the Indus  valley—extends 
southwards from the Potwar plateau to the Arabian 
Sea. It is watered by five major rivers—the Indus, 
Chenab, Jhelum, Ravi and Satlaj—and their 
tributaries, and is Pakistan’s most prosperous agri- 
cultural region. The Thal, Cholistan and Thar desert 
areas are found in the south-east of the country, 
bordering on India. The climate is characterised by 
extremes of temperature and aridity. A weak form of 
tropical monsoon climate occurs over much of the 
country with arid conditions in the north and west 
where the wet season is from December to March. 
Elsewhere, rain is mainly between July and 
December. Summer temperatures are high, in places 
exceeding 45°C., but the mountains in the north ex- 
perience cold winters. 
Pakistan is made up of the four provinces of the 
Pandjab, Sind, Balitistan [g.vv.} and North-West 


Frontier Province (NWFP), together with the Tribal 


Areas, Gilgit Agency [g.v. in Suppl.], Islamabad 
Capital Territory and Azad Kashmir, whose posses- 
sion is disputed with India. The bulk of the population 
is concentrated in the Indus Valley plain and remains 
rural in occupation. Rural to urban migration, how- 
ever, has resulted in rapidly growing cities such as 
Karachi, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Multan, Faysalabad 
and Haydarabad, together with the accompanying 
problems of inadequate housing and transport 
facilities. Pakistan has a developing mixed economy, 
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largely based on agriculture, light industries and ser- 
vices. Agriculture, which is almost dependent on an 
extensive irrigation system, employs more than 50% 
of the labour force and in 1986 provided 26% of GNP 
and 45% of foreign exchange earnings. The main 
crops are wheat, cotton, maize, sugar cane and rice. 
The country is agriculturally self-sufficient although 
there are often shortages of staple products. Industry 
employs only about 10% of the labour force and pro- 
duces nearly 20% of GDP. Textiles, especially cotton, 
are the main manufacture and leading export com- 
modity. Under-employment is widespread and there 
has been significant emigration by professional and 
skilled workers, in particular to the Middle East and 
Gulf States. Social welfare and health facilities are 
limited. Zakat [q.v.] has been used by governments to 
provide funds for welfare provision. Although 
primary education is free, less than half the number 
of school-aged children attend and literacy remains 
limited to only about one-quarter of the population 
and only one-sixth of women. 

The national language is Urdu, but English is used 
in central government and business. The main 
regional languages are Pandjabi, Sindhi, Baluéi, 
Pashto, Brahui and Siraiki. No single language is 
common to the population as a whole. According to 
the 1981 census, 96.68% of the population are 
Muslims, with Christians (1.55%), Hindus (1.51%), 
Parsees and Buddhists making up very small religious 
minorities. Most Muslims are Sunnis and belong to 
the Hanafi school. There is a significant Shi‘T minori- 
ty which is divided into sub-sects, primarily the Ithna 
SAsharis and IsmAa‘ilis, both Agha-Khanis and 
Bohras. Members of the small but influential sect of 
the Ahmadiyya [g.v.] are also found. 

Pakistan, which achieved independence on 14 
August 1947, was the first modern state to be set up 
on the grounds of religion. Its name, meaning ‘‘land 
of the pure’, is said to have been constructed in 1933 
by Chaudhri Rahmat ‘Ali, an Indian Muslim student 
at Cambridge, from letters taken from the names of its 
component provinces (Pandjab, North-West Frontier 
or Afghaniyya, Kashmir, Sind and Balitistan). Its 
creation was seen as the logical outcome of the so- 
called two-nation theory which argued that Indian 
Muslims (only about one-fifth of the total population 
of India) formed a distinct nation and had the right to 
a separate state at independence. The origins of 
Pakistan, however, are generally seen as linked to the 
effect which British rule in India had on the relation- 
ship between the different communities making up the 
population of the subcontinent. The interaction of its 
impact with processes of religious revival and reform 
meant that groups belonging to these communities 
gradually came to see themselves as being distinct or 
separate in political terms. In this context, the 
emergence of the Indian National Congress as the 
leading all-Indian political organisation by the begin- 
ning of the 20th century helped to bring about a reac- 
tion among some Muslims who considered the Con- 
gress to be dominated by Hindus and therefore sought 
their own political representative. This occurred in 
1906 with the formation of the All-India Muslim 
League. Suspicion of Congress was especially com- 
mon in parts of northern India where Muslims, 
although a small minority, still enjoyed the legacy of 
their former status as rulers of the region during the 
period of Mughal rule. They feared that Congress 
agitation, Hindu revivalism and constitutional reform 
would undermine their position, and hence supported 
policies of protecting Muslim ‘‘rights’’ and culture. 
Aligarh College, founded by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 


[g.v.] in 1877, played an important part in generating 
the kind of Muslims who were attracted to this 
political path. The diversity of India’s Muslims, how- 
ever, prevented them from coming together in a single 
political organisation until the 1940s. Indeed, the in- 
tervening years saw periods of collaboration with 
Congress, such as 1919-22 when Muslims from all 
over India joined with Hindus in the Khilafat-Non- 
Cooperation movement [g.v.] to agitate against 
British rule. In Muslim majority provinces such as the 
Pandjab and Bengal, there was also significant sup- 
port for provincial parties which represented class 
rather than communal interests. League activity re- 
mained slack for much of the 1930s, as highlighted by 
its poor showing in the provincial elections of 1937. 
But constitutional reforms which retained communal 
electorates meant that Muslims were increasingly en- 
couraged to think of themselves as a separate political 
category, while the growth in communal feeling on 
the part of both Hindus and Muslims reinforced this 
trend. 

The turning point for the League came with the 
outbreak of the Second World War. Efforts made at 
the centre by its leader, Muhammad ‘Ali Djinah (¢. v. } 
(Jinnah) meant that the British recognised the League 
as the representative of Muslim aspirations and, in 
the face of Congress opposition to the way in which 
India had been taken into the conflict, an alternative 
organisation through which to legitimise the war ef- 
fort. Under these circumstances, in which more 
people were listening to what it had to say, the League 
in March 1940 issued its Lahore demand for a 
separate Muslim state or states, the precise meaning 
deliberately vague in order to keep the League’s op- 
tions open. The party’s main task was to persuade its 
co-religionists in the Muslim majority provinces that 
provincial autonomy would not protect their position 
if Congress held power at the centre. Gradually, it 
won over local landowning and religious élites and 
with them their considerable political influence. This 
success was reflected in the striking gains made in the 
1946 elections in which the League won an over- 
whelming majority of Muslim seats. Deadlock in 
negotiations with Congress, together with growing 
communal tension, resulted in a British plan to parti- 
tion India, including the Pandjab and Bengal which 
the League had expected to receive in full. Jinnah, 
therefore, was not happy with the ‘‘truncated’’ and 
‘‘moth-eaten’’ state which it was offered, but, with 
the alternative of conceding power completely to the 
Congress, the League finally accepted this option in 
the summer of 1947. 

Pakistan faced independence with both strengths 
and weaknesses. On the one hand, it could be argued 
that, composed of an overwhelming majority of 
Muslims, it had the basis of a strong national identity 
with which to contemplate the future. On the other 
hand, it still had to contend with the fact that, 
although predominantly Muslim, its people were 
divided ethnically, linguistically, theologically and by 
caste and class. In addition, it had the added problem 
that its two wings—East and West Pakistan—were 
separated by over 1,600 km of Indian territory. In the 
event, these obstacles to a united Pakistan proved too 
great and the country, in the form that it was created, 
survived only 24 years before East Pakistan broke 
away to form Bangladesh. Pakistan’s new leaders by 
and large had supported Jinnah’s campaign, not so 
much because they desired an Islamic state, but 
because Congress rule had become synonymous with 
Hindu domination. Islam represented different things 
to them, ranging from an ethic on which to base per- 
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sonal behaviour within a modern democratic state to 
a total way of life requiring a theocracy. With the 
removal of the direct threat of a Hindu majority, 
these, together with other non-religious differences, 
became more apparent. Asa result, Pakistan’s history 
has been characterised by the failure of the new state 
to build workable political institutions which could 
reflect the diversity present within the country. Pro- 
vincial rivalry, the intervention of the military in 
politics and recourse to Islam as a potential source of 
unity have been important features of Pakistan’s 
political development since 1947. In particular, the 
country’s ‘‘Islamic’’ identity has generated tensions 
within the political system, caused to a great extent by 
the need to reconcile Pakistan’s creation as a 
homeland for Indian Muslims with pressure to 
translate it into some kind of more self-consciously 
Islamic state. 

Pakistan’s position in the years immediately follow- 
ing independence was fraught with difficulties. There 
was the immense task of resettling about eight million 
refugees known as muhadjirs [q.v.] who had begun to 
stream across the border at partition, as well as the 
need to establish its economy in the aftermath of a war 
fought with India over the disputed state of Djammii 
and Kashmir. The task of framing a constitution was 
entrusted to a Constituent Assembly which also func- 
tioned as an interim legislature. The structure of the 
state was a federal one, with the Governor-General 
and the Constituent Assembly at the centre and 
governors and provincial assemblies in the provinces. 
Jinnah’s death in September 1948 meant that power 
passed into the hands of Liyakat ‘Ali Khan (9.2. (Lia- 
qat Ali Khan), someone who shared his commitment 
to a democratic and essentially secular state but whose 
power base was considerably weaker. Pakistan had 
been created as a state for Indian Muslims, but there 
was a significant distinction between this and an 
Islamic state. Indeed, Jinnah himself had stressed that 
religion was to be an essentially private affair from the 
point of view of the state. Liaqat’s position, however, 
meant that he needed to gain support where he could, 
and so in 1949 he wooed the country’s religious 
spokesmen by issuing a resolution on the aims and ob- 
jectives of the constitution which emphasised Islamic 
values. The debate on the relationship between 
religion and the state continued in the Constituent 
Assembly where religious groups played an active 
role. It was affected by the appointment of Khwaja 
Nizamuddin, an individual of great personal piety, as 
Governor-General following Liaquat’s assassination 
in October 1951, as well as by religio-political cam- 
paigns such as that led by the Ahrars demanding both 
the purification of political life in general and, in 
1953, the outlawing of the Ahmadiyya sect in par- 
ticular. This action led to rioting in some of the coun- 
try’s larger cities, and martial law was imposed to 
restore order in Lahore. When Pakistan finally 
achieved its first constitution in 1956, it tried to 
resolve the debate by accommodating as many dif- 
ferent opinions as possible. The constitution em- 
bodied the Islamic provisions of the 1949 Objectives 
Resolution and declared Pakistan to be an Islamic 
republic. Its preamble accepted Allah’s sovereignty 
over man; Clause 204 envisaged the formation of an 
Institute of Islamic Research ‘“‘to assist in the 
reconstruction of Muslim society on a truly Islamic 
basis’’; and Clause 205 reiterated that ‘‘all new laws 
were to conform to the Kur’an and Sunna’’ and no 
existing law would be repugnant to them. In reality, 
however, these provisions were little more than a 
statement of intent as no mechanisms were actually 


established to determine whether or not a law was un- 
Islamic. The constitution also confirmed the merger 
of the West Pakistani provinces into One Unit carried 
out in 1955 to create parity between the two wings of 
the country. This was an attempt to reconcile East 
Pakistani differences with the centre, which Bengalis 
saw as dominated by West Pakistani interests and 
which had been reflected in the crushing defeat of the 
Muslim League in provincial elections in East 
Pakistan in 1954. Finally, the power of the military- 
bureaucratic élite was reflected in the far-reaching 
powers granted to the President in relation to the 
federal and provincial parliaments. 

Growing factionalism and economic problems rein- 
forced disillusionment with politicians, and meant 
that there was little opposition when the military 
under General Ayyab Khan (Ayub Khan) intervened 
by instituting martial law in October 1958. In March 
1962 Pakistan received its second constitution. This 
constructed a more centralised system of government, 
with the executive branch under the full control of an 
indirectly-elected President chosen by an electoral col- 
lege of Basic Democrats. The powers of the central 
and provincial legislatures were severely restricted but 
parity between East and West Pakistdn was pre- 
served. Initially, the constitution did not envisage 
political parties but subsequently a restricted role 
was engineered for them. Modernisation was the 
watchword for Ayub’s régime. Accordingly, his 
government displayed a modernising zeal in relation 
to the role of Islam. Unlike its predecessor, the con- 
stitution did not at least initially call Pakistan an 
“Islamic republic’’ (the adjective had been dropped 
in 1958 and it was not until the Amendment of 1963 
that the title was restored), nor did it recognise the 
Kur?’an and the Sunna as the sole inspiration for the 
country’s law. It did, however, reiterate that no law 
should be repugnant to Islam and established various 
councils to advise on these matters. All the same, the 
government was not popular with religious leaders 
who objected to the treatment of Islam in the 1962 
constitution. It confirmed their alienation, much 
enhanced by the Family Laws Ordinance of 1961 
which had included notable reforms such as the 
restricting of polygamy. Religio-political parties, such 
as the Djama‘at-i Islami led by Mawlana Sayyid Abu 
1-SAla?, Mawdiidi [q.v.], increased their support. 
Modernisation under Ayub, however, took place 
above all in the economic field, which experienced in- 
creased growth during the 1960s. But this growth was 
unevenly distributed, and the imbalance between East 
and West Pakistan increased, leading to greater dis- 
quiet among Bengalis. Despite victory over Miss 
Fatima Jinnah in the presidential election of January 
1965, Ayub’s problems mounted in the aftermath of 
an unsuccessful war against India also in 1965. In 
March 1969 the strength of opposition to his govern- 
ment finally forced him to hand over responsibility to 
General Yahya Khan, who once again placed the 
country under martial law. 

Yahya immediately set about dismantling Ayub’s 
political system. In March 1970 he published the 
Legal Framework Order which defined Pakistan as a 
federal democratic republic with a Muslim head of 
state; representation was once again to be on the basis 
of population rather than parity between east and 
west; and West Pakistan was redivided into its former 
provinces. Elections were held in December 1970 but 
produced the unexpected result of a decisive victory 
for the East Pakistani Awami League with 167 out of 
300 seats. Faced with the loss of power at the centre 
and the Awami League’s call for virtual autonomy for 
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East Pakistan, West Pakistani politicians, notably 
Zulfikar Ali (Dhu ’1-Fikar ‘Ali) Bhutto, leader of the 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP), decided to boycott the 
National Assembly. The country’s military leader- 
ship, equally dismayed by the shift in power which 
was taking place, cooperated by suspending the 
Assembly. This in turn led the Awami League’s 
leader, Shaikh Mujibur Rahman, to call for complete 
secession. The Pakistani authorities launched Opera- 
tion Searchlight and arrested Mujib, but a stalemate 
ensued which was only broken with the entry of India 
into the war in December 1971 on the side of the 
Bengalis. With its help, the East Pakistani Mukt: 
Bahini (Bengali freedom fighters) took Dhaka (Dacca) 
and established the independent state of Bangladesh 
in January 1972. 

The main victor in what remained of Pakistan was 
Bhutto, who established a patriotic image for himself 
at negotiations at the United Nations in New York 
and was sworn in as President following Yahya’s 
resignation at the end of December 1971. Pakistan’s 
third constitution adopted in April 1973 sought to 
reach consensus on the sharing of power between the 
federal government and the provinces, the divisions of 
responsibility between President and Prime Minister, 
and the role of Islam in politics. Bhutto’s advocacy of 
Islamic socialism led to little tangible change but did 
provide, in the short term, a way of keeping Islamic 
fundamentalism at arm’s length. The populism of his 
economic and social programme was also successful at 
first, but its failure to live up to popular expectations 
led to growing disillusionment with his government. 
This was reinforced by increasingly autocratic tenden- 
cies on the part of Bhutto and other PPP members. 
The drift to the opposition, in particular to religio- 
political alternatives, gathered pace and demonstrated 
its threat during elections in March 1977. Although 
the PPP won a large victory, the opposition coalition, 
known as the Pakistan National Alliance (PNA), 
claimed that massive vote rigging had taken place. 
Mounting protest brought chaos to Pakistan’s cities 
and Bhutto was himself forced to proclaim martial 
law. Eventually, the military under the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, General Muhammad Diya? al-Hakk 
(Zia-ul Haq), took over power in July 1977. 

The new military régime, in line with its Operation 
Fairplay, announced that it intended to restore 
democracy and that fresh elections would be held 
within 90 days. Following Bhutto’s arrest in early 
September on charges of attempted murder, however, 
these elections were postponed, supposedly to allow 
for Bhutto’s trial to take place. In reality, it was clear 
that Bhutto remained the only politician with mass 
national appeal. Bhutto was eventually hanged in 
April 1979 following a Supreme Court review of the 
case, but elections promised for November 1979 were 
again postponed, political parties banned and strict 
censorship imposed on the press. Meanwhile, Zia had 
proclaimed himself President. In February 1979, he 
embarked on his programme of Islamisation by in- 
troducing Islamic criminal punishments. Zia’s own 
strongly held religious views, however, did not 
disguise the political motives which were at the root of 
his policies on Islam. Zia firmly believed that 
Pakistan’s political system had to be Islamised in 
order ostensibly to forge national unity, and he used 
Islamisation as a populist weapon to disarm the moral 
opposition to his régime. His determination was 
helped by changes in the international climate caused 
by the Soviet Union’s intervention in Afghanistan in 
December 1979. Substantial support provided by the 
United States and Muslim countries such as Saudi 


military while the influx of millions of Afghan 
refugees produced enormous amounts of foreign 
economic aid. In March 1981, despite the failure of a 
specially-appointed committee of scholars, jurists and 
‘ulama? to reach a consensus on recommendations for 
the structure of an Islamic system of government, Zia 
promulgated a Provisional Constitutional Order 
which allowed martial law to continue indefinitely and 
gave the President powers to amend the constitution. 
Its main provisions included the setting up of a 
Madjlis-i Shira or Federal Consultative Council on the 
grounds that parliamentary democracy was not com- 
patible with Islam. Partisan political activity, how- 
ever, was allowed to resume gradually albeit subject to 
official censure. An amendment to the Political Par- 
ties Act of 1962 meant that parties could be denied 
registration if their manifestos did not include Islamic 
provisions. A referendum held in December 1984 
Arabia allowed him to strengthen the position of the 
confirmed Zia’s Islamisation policy, which included 
economic reforms to the banking system as well as the 
controversial Zina Ordinance, which limited the role 
and rights of women. Opposition groups strongly con- 
tested the result. The official majority of 98% was also 
taken as a mandate for Zia to remain in office for a 
further five years. 

National and provincial elections, boycotted by the 
opposition, were held on a non-party basis the follow- 
ing February and Muhammad Khan Junejo was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. By then, however, Zia had 
moved to concentrate political power even more firm- 
ly in presidential hands by promulgating an order 
which introduced sweeping changes in the 1973 con- 
stitution. Martial law was eventually lifted in 
December 1985 and the constitution, in its amended 
form, restored in full. Zia remained President as well 
as Chief of Staff for the Army which effectively 
redefined the relationship between civilians and the 
army. In January 1986 Junejo revived the Pakistan 
Muslim League and later in the year Bénazir Bhutto, 
daughter of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, returned from exile 
to lead the PPP. Anti-government agitation increas- 
ed, as did levels of ethnic violence in the province of 
Sind and in Karachi in particular. Zia stepped in to 
dissolve the national and provincial assemblies in May 
1988, accusing them of corruption, and once again 
announced elections within 90 days. As before they 
were postponed until November 1988, but in August 
Zia himself was killed in an unexplained aircrash 
along with other senior military officers and the 
United States ambassador to Pakistan. The Chairman 
of the Senate, Ghulam Ishaq Khan, became acting 
President and proclaimed a state of emergency pro- 
mising that the elections would take place as schedul- 
ed later in the year. 

Benazir Bhutto’s PPP failed to win an overall ma- 
jority but, with the help of coalition partners, came to 
power as the largest party in the new National 
Assembly, and Bhutto herself became the first woman 
in modern history to be elected premier of a Muslim 
state. Ghulam Ishaq Khan was subsequently chosen 
by an electoral college to serve a five-year term as 
President. In the context of severe economic dif- 
ficulties and mounting ethnic violence in Sind, Bhut- 
to’s hold on power became increasingly tenuous. The 
government’s failure to introduce a populist socio- 
economic programme increased _ widespread 
dissatisfaction, and party members were also 
dismayed at their leaders’ attempts to win over the op- 
position by apparently compromising the party’s 
position. 

In August 1990, the President dismissed Bhutto 
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and an interim premier, Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, was 
appointed. Elections were held in October in which 
the opposition Islami Djumhari Ittihad (IJI) and its 
allies won convincing victories on both the national 
and provincial level. All four provinces returned anti- 
PPP majorities. While the voting was generally con- 
sidered to be free of rigging, the low turn-out of no 
more than 50% reflected continuing popular disillu- 
sionment with the political process. The IJI leader, 
Nawaz Sharif, a Pandjabi industrialist and former 
protege of Zia, was sworn in as Prime Minister. 
Pakistan was badly affected by the Gulf crisis 1990-91. 
Remittances from workers employed in the Middle 
East, already declining, dropped further, and the 
government was caught in a dilemma _ between 
honouring long-standing alliances with the West and 
strong pro-‘Irak sentiment at home. In the event, 
Pakistani troops were sent to Saudi Arabia with the 
provision that they did not come under United States 
command. In 1991, the government succeeded in 
passing the Shariat Bill which confirmed Pakistan as 
an Islamic state but which, like previous attempts at 
legislating Islamic principles into the constitution, ap- 
peared to lack the necessary mechanisms to give much 
weight to the changes which it introduced. 
Bibliography: For the growth of Muslim 
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PALAHANG (P.), Ottoman Turkish form 
palaheng, literally ‘‘string, rope, halter, cord’’, is ap- 
plied to the belt worn around the waist by dervishes, 
especially the Bektashis [see BEKTASHIYYA], and on 
which is fixed a disc of stone (of jasper, found near the 
tomb of Hadjdji Bektash at Hadjdji Bektash Kéy in 
Anatolia, of crystal or of translucent stone from 
Nadjaf in ‘Irak) with twelve flutings at the edge; these 
are said by the Bektashis to symbolise the Twelve 


Imams, the Twelve Disciples of Jesus or even the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel (see J.K. Birge, The Bektashi 
order of dervishes, London-Hartford 1937, 255-6, 268 
and illustr. no. 10, object 8). Its introduction is ascrib- 
ed to the push-neshin or master of the tekke at Hadjdji 
pena Kéy in the time of sultan Bayezid II (:d:d., 
57). 

Very similar in shape and substance is the smaller, 
twelve-fluted disc worn on a cord, sometimes with 
smaller stones strung along the cord (the dirr-i Nedjef 
““pearls of Nadjaf”’), around the neck and called the 
leslim tasht “‘stone of submission’’, given to the young 
dervish at the end of his novitiate (see ibid., 217, 233- 
4, 247, 270, and illustr. no. 10, object 4). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Th. Ippen, Skutari und die nordalbanische 

Kiistenebene, Sarajevo 1907, 78 (with reference to the 

Bektashis of Kruja in Albania); J.P. Brown, The 

dervishes or oriental spiritualism?, ed. H.A. Rose, Lon- 

don 1927, 214. (F. Basincer-[Ep.]) 

PALAMAW (‘place of refuge’’), the name of what 
is now a District in the Bihar State of the Indian 
Union. It straddles the plateau region of Chota 
Nagpur. It was also the name of two fortresses 
which were built by the Radjput Cero Radjas of 
Palamaw, which were attacked in the middle decades 
of the 11th/17th century by the Mughal commander 
Dawid Khan Kurayshi, who made the RAadjas 
tributary and erected several fine Islamic buildings at 
Palamaw. In the early years of the 20th century, 
Muslims constituted 8% of the population of the 
District. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xix, 334- 

44; and see BIHAR. (Ep.) 

PALANPUR, a former, Muslim-ruled princely 
state of India, now in Gujarat State of the Indian 
Union but in British Indian times included in the 
Western India States Agency. The territory incor- 
porated in this agency included the area formerly 
known as Kathiawar together with the Cutch and 
Palanpir agencies. Its creation in October 1924 
marked the end of the political control of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and the beginning of direct relations 
with the Government of India. The old Palanpur 
Agency with its headquarters at the town of Palanpur 
was a group of states in Gudjarat [q.v.] lying between 
23° 25’ and 24° 41’ N. and 71° 16’ and 71° 46’ E. 
It was bounded on the north by the Radjput states of 
Udaypir and Sirohi; on the east by the Mahi Kantha 
Agency; on the south by the state of Baréda and 
Kathiawar; and on the west by the Rann of Cutch. 

The state of Palanpur was conquered towards the 
end of the 10th/16th century by Loh4ni Pathans, 
subsequently known as Djdloris. A short account of its 
history under the Mughal emperors will be found in 
the Gazetteer of Bombay, v, 318-24, and in the Mir°at-i 
Ahmadi (Ethé, no. 3599, fol. 741). British relations 
with this state date back to the year 1809, when, 
through British influence, arrangements were made 
for the payment of tribute to the Gaekwar of Bardda 
(Aitchison, vi, no. Ixxxix). This engagement was fur- 
ther strengthened by an agreement signed on 
November 28, 1817 (op. cit., no. xci). In 1848, the ap- 
pointment of an agent from the Gaekwar was abolish- 
ed and the finances of the state remained under 
British supervision until 1874, when the ruler of 
Palanpur was entrusted with the management of his 
own finances. 

Palanpar was still ruled by its princes up to 1947 
and the merging of the princely states within the In- 
dian Union by Lohani Pathans. It had in 1933 a 
population of 264,179, of whom 245,000 spoke 
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Gudjarati, when the distribution of population ac- 
cording to religion was as follows: Hindus, 222,714; 
Muslims, 28,690 and Jains, 12,542. Since Partition, 
many of the Muslims have emigrated to Pakistan. 

Bibliography: C.U. Aitchison, Treaties, 
engagements and sanads, vi, 1909; Census of India, x, 
The Western States Agency, Bombay 1933; Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency, v, Bombay 1880; Imperial gazet- 
teer of India®, xix, 345-55; ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, 
Mirat-i Ahmadi (India Office, Ethé, nos. 3597- 
3599); Selections from the records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, no. xxv, 1856. (C.C. Davies) 
PALEMBANG, the capital city of the province of 

Sumatera Selatan (South Sumatra) in Indonesia, 
situated on the shores of the Musi river. It lies in long. 
104° 45’ E. and lat. 2°59’ S., and has a population 
of ca. 790,000 (1990), of whom some 85% are 
Muslims. 

The area of Palembang, united with neighbouring 
Malayu (Jambi), was the centre of the (Mahayana-) 
Buddhist empire of Sri Vidjaya (4th-14th centuries 
A.D.), renowned especially in the 8th-10th centuries 
for its famous study centres for Buddhism and San- 
skrit. After the 11th century, tantric Kala-Cakra- 
Buddhism with a strong magical component became 
dominant. In 1377 Palembang was conquered and 
partly destroyed by the ruler of Madjapahit, the great 
Hindu-Javanese empire (14th-15th centuries). A 
royal prince, after his escape, founded Malacca [g.v. ] 
in 1403 and became its first sultan after adopting 
Islam in 1413. The Javanese-Chinese adipati of 
Palembang, Arya Damar (after his conversion to 
Islam: Arya Dilah = ‘Abd Allah, 859-91/1455-86), 
became the ancestor of the later sultans of ‘‘Palem- 
bang Darussalam’’. Sultan Susuhunan Arya Kusuma 
‘Abd ar-Rahim (1069-1118/1659-1706) was the first 
ruler to adopt this title. After a power struggle be- 
tween Sultan Mahmud Badaruddin and Sultan 
Ahmad Najamuddin in 1811-21, a struggle used by 
the British and Dutch for their conflicting interests, 
the Dutch finally exiled the last sultan, Najamuddin’s 
son, in 1825, following a last abortive attempt to 
regain his independence. Thus the history of the 
sultanate came to an end. 

In the second half of the 18th century especially, 
some Muslim scholars from Palembang achieved in- 
ternational fame, such as ‘Abd al-Samad al-Palimbani 
[g.v.]. At present, Palembang is the site of an influen- 
tial Instttut Agama Islam Negeri (State Islamic Institute, 
IAIN), to promote Islamic education. 

Bibliography: M.O. Woelders, Het sultanaat 
Palembang, ’s-Gravenhage 1975 (= VKI 72); 
G.W.J. Drewes, Directions for travellers on the mystic 
path, The Hague 1977; Taufik Abdullah, Beberapa 
aspek perkembangan Islam di Sumatera Selatan, in 
K.H.O. Gadjahnata (ed.), Masuk dan berkembangnya 
Islam di Sumatera Selatan, Jakarta 1986, 53-66. 

(O. Schumann) 

PAMIRS, the name (of unknown etymology) of a 
mountain massif of Inner Asia. Its core is in the 
modern Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous oblast of 
the former USSR, but it spills over into Kirghizia and 
Tadjikistan to the north and west, and into the 
Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region of China to the 
east, and Afghanistan (including the Wakhan cor- 
ridor) and Pakistani Kashmir (Azad Kashmir) to the 
south. Comprised mainly of east-west-running 
ranges, its many river valleys being right-bank af- 
fluents of the upper Oxus (here called the Pandj ‘‘Five 
[rivers]’’, its mountains reach a height of 7,495 
m/24,584 ft. on Communism Peak. It is extremely 
thinly populated: the population of the western 


Pamirs is in the main ethnically Tadjik and Isma‘ilt 
Shi in faith, whilst that of the eastern Pamirs is 
mainly Turkish Kirghiz and Sunni Muslim (some of 
these last, from the Wakh4n corridor, fled via Gilgit 
and eventually settled in Turkey after the 1978 Com- 
munist takeover in Afgh4nistan; see MUHADJIR. 2. In 
Turkey and the Ottoman lands, at vol. VII, 353b). As 
a typical refuge area, it is in the Pamirs region that 
there survive certain archaic eastern Iranian 
languages, such as Shughni, Ishkashmi, Wakhi, 
Yazghulami, Sangliti, Mundji, etc. [see IRAN, iii. 
Languages, in Suppl.]. 

Being so topographically and climatically unattrac- 
tive to all but a few agriculturists in the valleys and 
nomads on the plateaux, the only part of the region of 
historical significance has been the upper Oxus valley, 
along which an important commercial route led to 
passes across the Hindi Kush [q.v.] mountains to the 
Pandjhir [9.v.] valley of Afghanistan and southwards 
into Citral [¢.v.] and Gilgit [g.v. in Suppl.}. It was 
doubtless for this reason that the region was known to 
the Chinese, with Shughnan [q.v.] appearing in 
Chinese sources, such as the travel account of the ear- 
ly 7th century Buddhist pilgrim Hstien-Tsang, as She- 
k*i-nior ‘‘the kingdom of the five She-ni (gorges)’’, ap- 
parently referring to the Oxus’s name here of Pandj. 
In Islamic times, al-Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 292, tr. Wiet, 
109, mentions, the principality in ‘‘upper 
Tukharistan’’ (g.v.] of (?) Khumar-Beg or Khumar- 
Tigin, ruler of Shikinan (Shughnan) and Badakhshan 
{g.v.]; the people there were still pagan, though ap- 
parently tributary to adjoining Muslim princes (see 
Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 467, tr. Kramers and 
Wiet, 449-50; Barthold, Turkestan’, 65). The Hudid al- 
‘alam (4th/10th century) situates in the Pamirs region 
the ‘‘Gate to Tibet’’, dar-i Tubbat, and the seat of the 
malik of Wakhan at Ishkamish, its chef-lieu (tr. 
Minorsky, 120-1, § 26.12-18, comm. 363-9; cf. Mar- 
quart, Eransahr, 224-6). 

Towards the end of the 13th century, Marco Polo 
passed through the Pamirs region, from Badakhshan 
to the Wakhan valley and thence northwards to 
Kashghar [q.v.]; he describes the sparse inhabitants 
there as warlike Muslims, with a chief called (?) None 
(Yule-Cordier, The book of Ser Marco Polo®, London 
1903, i, 170-9 and Itinerary map no. III). 

Subsequently, the upper Oxus region of the Pamirs 
was mainly under the political authority of Nizari 
Isma‘ili hereditary mirs based on Shughnan, who 
managed to survive pressure and attacks from the 
local Timirid governors; this isolated Isma‘ili com- 
munity has been significant for its réle in preserving 
many theological and legal texts of the sect (see F. 
Daftary, The Isma‘ilis: their history and doctrines, Cam- 
bridge 1990, 436, 441, 486-7, 544). Toward the end 
of the 19th century, the upper Oxus/Pandj river was 
established, after disputes between the Amir of 
Afghanistan ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan [(g.v.], the Amir 
of Bukhara and the Russians, as the political boun- 
dary between Russian Central Asia and Afghanistan 
(the Russo-Afghan Agreement of 1895) (see L. 
Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton 1973, 424). 

Bibliography: Given in the article, but see also 

BSE*, xix, 127-9, and the bibls. to BADAKHSHAN, 

SHUGHNAN and WAKHAN. (C.E. Boswortn) 

PAN-ARABISM, an ideology advocating an 
overall union of Arabs (wahdat al-‘Arab, al-wahda al- 
“Arabiyya). Ideologues of Pan-Arabism have con- 
sistently recommended such union on the basis of 
several elements of commonality: (a) Language and 
culture, considered the ultimate expression of the en- 
tire Arab nation and one of its major links with the 
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past (including the Islamic past; many Arabs have ex- 
pressed their nationalism in Islamic terms). (b) 
History, preoccupation with which afforded immer- 
sion in a common past glory differing from the 20th- 
century situation. (c) Ethnic-origins, increasingly 
called ‘‘race’’ in the first half of the 20th century. (d) 
Territorial contiguity from the coasts of Morocco to 
those of ‘Irak and Sa‘idi Arabia, which maintained a 
common culture and history and could naturally pro- 
mote political and economic relations. The methods 
advocated and variously attempted generally focused 
on the establishment of federations and confederations 
as a step towards a general union, to be achieved 
either by persuasion or force. 

The history of Pan-Arabism is largely a record of 
these attempts. In the early 20th century, several 
writers and journalists, such as Negib Azoury, dis- 
cussed the Arab nation in terms of long-extant 
primordial sentiments. Their works were mostly read 
by relatively small élitist circles, however, and rarely 
served as guidelines for achieving an all-Arab union. 
Only after the end of the First World War, with the 
consequent breakdown of the Ottoman Empire and 
the establishment of mandated Arab entities [see MAN- 
DaTES], were political moves made by several Arab 
leaders towards federating Arab-inhabited territories. 
The Hashimite rulers in ‘Irak and Transjordan were 
prominently active in this sphere. 

The long-range aim of Faysal I [g.v.] of ‘Irak was 


to establish a confederation, embracing ‘Irak, Syria, © 


Transjordan, Palestine and the Hidjaz. He sought to 
bolster his own position and that of his country in a 
highly competitive environment, while gaining access 
to Mediterranean shores. French-mandated Syria was 
the key to Faysal’s success or failure; he strove to per- 
suade the Syrians, French and British of his plans’ 
feasibility. Certain nationalist groups supported 
Faysal and his Pan-Arab plans during the 1920s and 
1930s, not only in ‘Irak, but in Syria as well. In the 
Pan-Islamic Congress that convened in Jerusalem in 
1931 [see PAN-ISLAMISM], a group of activists from 
Damascus and Jerusalem met and drew up a Pan- 
Arab charter, whose first paragraph declared the in- 
divisibility of the Arab nation and Arab lands. Pan- 
Arabists from ‘Irak, Lebanon and Egypt proclaimed 
their solidarity with this charter. Plans to convene an 
all-Arab congress in 1932 floundered, however, 
because of the strife between ‘Irak and Sa‘tdi Arabia, 
as well as British opposition. 

Following Faysal I’s death in 1933, his brother 
‘Abd Allah (q.v.), then Amir of Transjordan, inten- 
sified his own efforts at achieving a partial Arab 
union. Having been involved in Syria’s affairs in the 
1920s, in the succeeding decade ‘Abd Allah renewed 
his plans to create a confederation of Transjordan 
with Syria (and ‘Irak and Palestine, eventually), with 
himself as its ruler. Once the British had ousted the 
Vichy French forces from Syria, he again tried to pro- 
mote his Greater Syria project, persisting in these ef- 
forts after the Second World War as well. His failure 
was due not only to Sa‘idi opposition and Egyptian 
reservations, but also to the activities of the ‘Iraki 
Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id [¢.v.], who was working 
along the same lines on behalf of his own state, at- 
tempting to persuade the British to help in shaping up 
a union among ‘Irak, Syria and Palestine (including 
Transjordan). ‘Abd Allah, however, opposed this 
scheme, which would have diminished his own 
chances of heading such a union. Another com- 
plicating factor was a proposal in 1936-7 by ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Al Saad [g.v.], King of Sa‘tidi Arabia, to set up 
an Arab federation headed by himself. 








The more factors involved in such moves, the less 
practicable they became. Even Egypt joined these ef- 
forts. Since the early 20th century, a significant part 
of the political spectrum had identified with supra- 
national objectives and defined itself in Pan-Arab or 
Pan-Islamic terms, based on the commonality of the 
Arabic culture and language for an all-Arab nation. 
Egyptian Pan-Islamists, too, considered Pan-Arabism 
as a vital step in the struggle for their own ideals. In 
the 1930s, political groups advocated Pan-Arabism, 
emphasising Egypt’s solidarity with Arabs elsewhere. 
At the same time, élitist groups in ‘Irak and Syria ex- 
pressed themselves in similar political language. 
Cultural cooperation among Arab governments and 
other organisations also increased in the 1930s and 
early 1940s, much of it expressed in political action; 
cultural and professional associations were formed 
and politico-literary conventions held. Pan-Arab ter- 
minology was increasingly employed by these groups 
and others. 

Towards the end of the Second World War, chiefly 
after 1943, Arab wishes and British interests com- 
bined to bring about consultations for the establish- 
ment of the Arab League (Djami‘at al-duwal al- 
‘Arabiyya, literally, the League of Arab States [see 
AL-DJAMISA AL-SARABIYYA in Suppl.]). A preparatory 
committee met in 1944 and the League itself was 
set up in Cairo in the following year by Egypt, Sa‘adi 
Arabia, ‘Irak, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and 
Yemen (along with a representative of Palestine’s 
Arabs). It has meanwhile grown to comprise twenty- 
two states, including Mauritania, Somalia and 
Djibuti. The League, the most important organisa- 
tional instrument of Pan-Arabism, could not have 
been founded without the increase in the number of 
faetors propounding Arab unity; its rather limited 
political success, on the other hand, reflects strong 
elements of divisiveness. The League’s main objective 
has been to promote all-Arab unity through coopera- 
tion and policy coordination amongst its member 
states in economics, culture, health, law, communica- 
tions and social affairs. Its committees have achieved 
results in all these areas, but much less so in politics 
and military matters, due to clashes of interests 
amongst its members and power struggles between 
rival groups of members states. Paragraph 7 of the 
League’s charter, which allows for vetoing any deci- 
sion, reflected this situation. Consequently, cardinal 
decisions in inter-state relations have been reached by 
direct negotiations between the states, not via the 
Arab League, where members agree to disagree. The 
League’s most important service to Pan-Arabism re- 
mains its very existence as a regional organisation of 
sovereign Arab states, a framework for debate and 
consultation amongst its members and an instrument 
for crisis management, as in its mediation in the civil 
war in Lebanon during the 1980s (it failed, however, 
in its attempt to mediate between ‘Irak and Kuwayt 
in 1990). 

Twelve summit meetings of Arab heads-of-state or 
their delegates took place between 1964 and 1982 in 
various capitals. These were useful occasions to coor- 
dinate policies regarding the Palestine problem and to 
attempt to resolve conflicts of interest among Arab 
states. They accomplished but little, however, insofar 
as rapprochement was concerned. More meaningful 
were various moves for unification, starting with 
Egypt and Syria (in February 1958), soon joined by 
Yemen, and the ‘Iraki-Jordanian unification shortly 
thereafter. These, however, proved ephemeral, as did 
several similar moves, e.g. in North Africa. While 
widely proclaimed as steps towards an all-Arab union, 
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they were regarded by many as merely intended to 
serve regional self-interests. Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir 
[g.v. in Suppl.] did succeed in arousing Pan-Arab sen- 
timent in Egypt and elsewhere, especially during the 
1950s; he was seen by many as a natural leader of a 
future Arab union. Similarly, various groups and 
political parties, chiefly in Syria and Lebanon, strove 
to promote Pan-Arabism. Of these, the most impor- 
tant was the Ba‘th movement. Its particular impor- 
tance lies in its widespread impact (it has numerous 
branches in various Arab countries), due to its Pan- 
Arab appeal mingled with a version of neo-Marxism. 
Furthermore, the continuous rule of rival Ba‘th fac- 
tions in Syria (since 1963) and ‘Irak (since 1970) im- 
plies that the movement is indeed capable of enforcing 
its ideology: Syria did so by becoming a near- 
dominant force in Lebanon since 1990 (Arab critics, 
however, accuse it of ‘‘Pan-Syrianism’’ rather than 
Pan-Arabism); and ‘Irak by raising irredentist claims 
against Iran in both the Shatt al-‘Arab and Khizistan 
since the early 1980s, then in Kuwayt in 1990. 

Still, the failure of Pan-Arabism to achieve any 
meaningful results during the entire 20th century has 
led several Arab intellectuals to mourn ‘‘The end of 
Arabism’’ as in the title of a much-discussed essay by 
Fouad Ajami (Foreign Affairs [Winter 1978-9]). Ajami 
argued that the myth of Pan-Arabism had been 
declining, possibly since the 1967 war, supplanted by 
the particularist interests and national ideologies of in- 
dividual Arab states. He also mentioned the 
minorities, such as the Christians in Lebanon, who 
oppose Pan-Arabism that would submerge them. Not 
even Libya’s Mu‘ammar Kadhdhaff could revive 
Pan-Arabism, according to Ajami. Other Arabs 
replied, asserting that Pan-Arabism was alive and 
well. Centres for Studies on Arab Unity (Markaz 
dirasat al-wahda al-‘Arabiyya) in Cairo and Beirut strive 
to prove this. Whatever the issues, Pan-Arabism, 
while declaratively still popular, appears underrated 
in practice by certain new élites which are more 
oriented towards other universalist ideologies (such as 
Pan-Islamism), state nationalism, or socio-economic 
problems of development. Nevertheless, the outpour- 
ing of emotional support among Arab masses in 
several countries for Saddam Husayn and his ‘Iraki 
policies in 1990-2 is an indication that the latent ideal 
of Pan-Arab unity is maintained and chiefly observ- 
able among Sunnis. 
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PAN-ISLAMISM (in Arabic al-Wakda al-Islamiyya; 
in Ottoman Turkish Jtthad-i Islam, in modern 
Turkish Islam ittthad:), the ideology aiming at a 
comprehensive union of all Muslims into one 
entity, thus restoring the situation prevalent in early 
Islam. The religious element of the unity of all 
Muslims had been advocated since the days of 
Muhammad, but acquired an added _ political 
significance in the 19th century. The Turkish term 
was used politically by Turkish writers and journalists 
since the 1860s, while ‘‘Pan-Islam’’ seems to have 
been coined by Arminius Vambéry in early 1878 
(probably on the model of ‘‘Pan-Slavism’’) and then 
was popularised by the French journalist Gabriel 
Charmes in his articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
1881-2, reprinted in bookform as L’Avenir de la Tur- 
quite: le Panislamisme (Paris 1883). Charmes’s main 
argument was that the Sultan ‘Abd ul-Hamid II (q.v.] 
was urging Muslims to unite against France’s inva- 
sion of Tunisia. Charmes was not far off the mark, 
which is probably why his writings stirred serious con- 
cern in French and other European chancelleries. In 
reaction to the loss of Cyprus (1878), Tunisia (1881) 
and Egypt (1882), both orthodox and secular intellec- 
tuals energetically strove to formulate political 
ideologies and recommend pragmatic steps directed 
against European penetration—political, military, 
economic and missionary. 

Hence, political Pan-Islam originated essentially as 
a defensive policy, mainly aimed at saving all 
Muslims from foreign, non-Muslim domination by 
uniting them. Not surprisingly, then, this movement 
came into being during the last third of the 19th cen- 
tury, when European colonialism reached its peak, 
and the Great Powers of the day were already ruling 
many foreign territories and carving out others for 
themselves. Not a few of these were densely inhabited 
by Muslim populations. The few independent 
Muslim states of the day—Afghanistan, Persia, the 
Ottoman Empire and Morocco—troubled by internal 
economic, social and political dissension, also felt 
threatened externally by European expansionism. Of 
these, Afghanistan and Morocco were rather 
peripheral, geographically, while Persia, overwhelm- 
ingly Shi‘i, was less suited than others to promote a 
Pan-Islamic policy among preponderantly Sunni 
populations. The Ottoman Empire, both centrally 
located and territorially the largest, was decidedly 
more appropriate. 

SAbd ul-Hamid II subsidised several Pan-Islamic 
ideologues (such as DjamAl al-Din al-Afghani [g.».]), 
to write and publish in Turkish, Arabic or Persian, as 
well as agents to spread Pan-Islamic propaganda— 
both openly and covertly—within and without the Ot- 
toman Empire. This sultan claimed to be the caliph 
[see KHALIFA], therefore leader and commander of all 
Muslims everywhere, in the old tradition of Islam 
where spiritual and temporal rule were one. The 
propaganda which he fostered, intended to offset as 
far as possible the Empire’s military and economic 
weakness, seems to have had two major policy objec- 


tives: (a) Favouring the central government over the 
periphery, and the Ottoman Empire’s Muslims at the 
expense of others, in education, official and economic 
opportunities; special attention was given in this con- 
text to Turks and Arabs, and less to Albanians and 
Bosnians. (b) Launching a major effort to recruit the 
Empire’s Muslims and many others outside it, in 
response to the activities of some of the Powers who 
were encouraging nationalist and secessionist trends 
among the Empire’s Muslims; the sultan-caliph could 
threaten these Powers with incitement of the Muslims 
in their empires (French, British and Russian, in par- 
ticular). The results of ‘Abd il-Hamid II’s Pan- 
Islamic policies were modest in practice: expressions 
of support and fund-raising, particularly during times 
of war, as with Greece over Crete in 1897. However, 
his efforts were taken seriously enough by several 
European Powers, which refrained from attacking the 
Ottoman Empire while ‘Abd il-Hamid was engaged 
in Pan-Islamic and other activities. 

Following ‘Abd il-Hamid’s deposition in 1909, Ita- 
ly invaded Tripolitania, and the Balkan peoples an- 
nexed some additional Ottoman territories to bolster 
their independence. The Young Turks, less dedicated 
to Pan-Islam (some of them were even lukewarm in 
their religious commitment), did not hesitate to ex- 
ploit it in the First World War. The Ottoman declara- 
tion of war on 11 November 1914 was accompanied 
by a proclamation of gthad [q.v.], and the pronounce- 
ment of five fatwas, or legal opinions, by the Sheykh 
ul-Islam. These ordered all Muslims everywhere to 
unite and join the Ottoman Empire, with life and pro- 
perty, in the @hdd against Russia, Great Britain and 
France. Separate circulars, sent out by the Young 
Turks, defined the aim of the war as ‘‘liberating the 
Islamic world from the domination of the infidels.”’ 
Indeed, these three states (and the Netherlands) were 
then ruling most of the non-independent Muslim 
populations. Ottoman Pan-Islamic propaganda, with 
full German co-operation, was intensive throughout 
the First World War, most particularly during the 
first two years, until its inefficacy became evident 
through its inability to induce Muslims—both 
civilians and soldiers in the Allied Forces—to revolt. 
The failure of Pan-Islam in the First World War and 
the defeat and dismemberment of the Ottoman Em- 
pire brought about an almost total lethargy in the 
generation following the end of the war, both in 
ideological writing and organisational attempts, chief- 
ly in convoking five Pan-Islamic congresses during the 
inter-war period: in Mecca, 1924; Cairo, 1926; Mec- 
ca (again), 1926; Jerusalem, 1931; and Geneva, 1935. 

In Tsarist Russia, during the second half of the 19th 
century, the rise of political Islam and Pan-Islam was 
chiefly due to two main factors of the official policy, 
Russification and Christianisation. The Government 
of Tsarist Russia, aware of potential problems with 
the numerous groups in the huge empire, undertook 
a campaign of forced Russification in the schools and 
cultural life of the minorities. In a co-ordinated, 
parallel manner, missionaries worked to proselytise 
local Muslims. These efforts were only partly suc- 
cessful, as they caused considerable resistance led by 
the mullas or Muslim religious functionaries. How- 
ever, another element joined the resistance to 
Russification and Christianisation. Since the middle 
of the 19th century, a commercial bourgeoisie had 
been growing, chiefly among the Tatars and the 
Azeris. These merchants were better educated than 
others in the Muslim population and more aware of 
general conditions both in the Tsarist Empire and 
abroad. Some members of this new class, intellectual- 
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ly oriented, developed nationalist aspirations from the 
third quarter of the 19th century onwards. While 
mostly centred on the specific problems of the Tatars, 
Azeris and some other groups, their nationalist sen- 
timents borrowed heavily from both Pan-Islam and 
Pan-Turkism [g.v.]. The reason was self-evident; 
isolated from one another by huge empty spaces or by 


masses of other populations (non-Turkic and non- . 


Islamic), the Tatars, Azeris and others sought the sup- 
port of their brethren-in-faith, and particularly that of 
the largest independent Islamic state of the time, the 
Ottoman Empire. Three congresses of Russian 
Muslims, in 1905-6, served to sharpen nationalist and 
Pan-Turk sentiments and even create several 
organisational elements. In 1917, these Pan-Islamic 
and Pan-Turkic organisations intensified their 
political activities, but were soon broken down by the 
new Soviet régime and its Red Army. During Soviet 
rule, at least until recently, a persistent atheist prop- 
aganda was carried out, intensified by anti-Pan- 
Islamic activities. Many Soviet publications of the 
time reveal a basic fear of the competition of Pan- 
Islam with the régime’s own universalist ideology, 
Communism. 

In another part of the globe, India was one of the 
largest concentrations of Muslims masses. While signs 
of an Islamic revival were noticeable even before the 
First World War, it was mainly subsequent to that 
war that political Pan-Islam came into being there, 
soon becoming a significant force. Hemmed in by 
what they perceived as a threat by the huge Hindu 
majority, political leaders of India’s Muslims natural- 
ly sought allies among Muslim populations abroad, 
with increasing emphasis being placed on the Pan- 
Islamic element of commonality. Moreover, India’s 
Muslims, like the Hindus there, already had a tradi- 
tion of organising politically on European lines, a 
feature rarely observable elsewhere. The spark which 
ignited Pan-Islamic political activity in India was the 
threat to Turkey and, most particularly, to the 
caliphate, immediately after the end of the First 
World War. The defeated Ottoman Empire was being 
dismembered, Constantinople had been occupied by 
the Allied Powers and the office of the sultan—who 
claimed to be the caliph—was being threatened. Two 
brothers, Muhammad ‘SAIi [g.v.] and Shawkat ‘Ali, 
and other Muslim political leaders in India, organised 
a Khilafat movement [see KHILAFA] to save the caliph 
and the caliphate. This comprised hundreds of 
thousands of adherents, collected large sums, which 
were sent to Turkey, organised mass demonstrations, 
published manifestoes and newspapers, and despatch- 
ed missions abroad to intercede with the Allied 
Powers. The movement grew during the early 1920s, 
but petered out after 1924, when the Republic of 
Turkey abolished the caliphate and exiled the last 
sultan-caliph. This act deprived the Pan-Islamic 
movement of its titular head and dealt it a blow from 
which it has not yet recovered, remaining without a 
common leader to look up to. 

Thus in the inter-war period, particularly since the 
mid-1920s, political Pan-Islam receded in such impor- 
tant Muslim centres as Russia, India and Turkey. 
The Pan-Islamic congresses in that period, mentioned 
above, only served to emphasise this retreat. Most of 
its activities and publications focused in the Arab- 
populated countries of the Middle East and North 
Africa. However, in these, too, Pan-Islam had to 
compete with rival ideologies, such as modernisation, 
secularisation, nationalism, and Pan-Arabism [g.2.]. 
But the first expressions of the revival of Islam com- 
prised an obvious element of Pan-Islam as well, for 





example in Egypt, where the organisation of the 
Muslim Brethren, set up in 1928, adopted some of the 
slogans of Pan-Islam, as in the speeches and writings 
of its founder, Hasan al-Bann@? {q.v.]. This could be 
noticed even better, at the time and subsequently, in 
Saudi Arabia which, after all, had been established on 
the foundations of classical Islam which served as the 
most prominent element cementing the inter-tribal 
union on which rested the new Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 

The situation changed radically after the Second 
World War. The number of independent states with 
Muslim populations grew visibly. Although only some 
of these emphasised their Islamic character, it soon 
became clear that Islam was again a factor to be 
reckoned with in local, regional and international 
politics. True, Islam and Pan-Islam had to compete 
increasingly not only with the impact of Europe, as 
before (to which that of the United States was added 
later), as well as with that of nationalism, par- 
ticularism and secular modernism, but also with the 
influence of rival universal ideologies in Muslim 
lands, like Pan-Arabism, Pan-Turkism and Pan- 
Iranism. An answer was found by the Pan-Islamists in 
due course, on both the ideological and pragmatic- 
organisational levels. 

On the ideological level, the more extreme Pan- 
Islamists, rooted in faith, still advocated a religio- 
political union of all Muslims; their model was the 
early history of Islam, as warmly preached by Muslim 
fundamentalists everywhere; for these, a religious and 
political Pan-Islam was a sine qua non. For numerous 
others, more moderate, some accommodation with 
reality was deemed necessary. Well aware of the im- 
mense power of nationalism in many of the new 
Muslim states, they argued for solidarity among all 
these, as a transitional stage to the universal state can- 
vassed by fundamentalists and their partisans. They 
maintained, moreover, that complete solidarity— 
political, military, economic and cultural—would 
create a huge force, capable of achieving its own ends 
in any conflict or clash of interests with European and 
other Powers. On the pragmatic level, no less 
significantly, it appeared for the first time that achiev- 
ing Pan-Islam, at least on the level of solidarity, was 
feasible. Not only were there independent Muslim 
states who had the political means to promote the 
fulfillment of Pan-Islam, such as Saudi Arabia and 
Pakistan, and later Egypt, Persia and Libya; but at 
least some of these also had the economic capacity to 
do so. Indeed, some—chiefly Saudi Arabia, Persia 
and Libya—had become gigantic oil producers since 
the 1973 boycott. Several, notably Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia, had set up efficient structures for furthering 
the political and economic aims of Pan-Islam, largely 
in the context of promoting solidarity and co- 
operation. Three of the most important organisations 
should be mentioned specifically. 

(a) The Muslim World Congress was set up in 
Karachi in 1949, very probably with official Pakistani 
encouragement; it now comprises some thirty-six 
member states, although branches exist in sixty coun- 
tries. Among its tenets are propagating Islam, co- 
operating with all Muslim lands in order to promote 
Islamic unity, persuading Muslim governments and 
peoples to renounce their differences, instilling Arabic 
as a lingua franca of all Muslims, co-operating in trade 
policies, framing constitutions and laws based on the 
shari‘a (or Islamic jurisprudence). (b) The Muslim 
World League was founded in Mecca in 1962 as an 
unofficial agency of the Saudis. It serves, however, as 
an umbrella organisation of many other Islamic 
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associations and groups. Richly funded by the Saudis, 
the League’s activities in all five continents have been 
varied. As a non-governmental body, it is concerned 
not only with Islamisation and propaganda for 
religious education, but also with promoting Islamic 
solidarity (and paying for it): it promotes many 
publications and international seminars, preaches 
unified Islamisation and Islamic law and assists 
Muslim minorities with the aim of drawing them into 
a common Islamic activity, both political and 
economic. (c) The Organisation of the Islamic Con- 
ference, also Saudi-inspired, was established in 1969 
as an association of Muslim states complementary to 
the Muslim World League. The Organisation of the 
Islamic Conference, made up of some forty-five 
states, combines the principles of Islam with the 
mechanisms of a contemporary international body. 
Both its charter and its activities emphasise the con- 
solidation of Islamic solidarity, co-ordination and co- 
operation, with a view to strengthening the integra- 
tion of all Muslim states in the future. For this pur- 
pose, the Organisation has set up the instruments for 
active policies—political, economic and _ cultural. 
Meetings of the Organisation’s Heads-of-State and 
Foreign Ministers have initiated and furthered some 
common institutions, as an Islamic Development 
Bank (modelled on the World Bank), an Islamic 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(patterned on UNESCO), and an Islamic Academy 
for Jurisprudence (to achieve the unity of the Islamic 
world in the legal sphere). See further, Mu>TAMAR. 
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PAN-TURKISM, one of the Pan-ideologies 
originating in the late 19th century. It expresses 
strong nationalist interest in the welfare of all Turks 
and members of Turkic groups, recognisable by kin- 
dred languages and a common origin, history and 
tradition. It addresses itself chiefly to those in Turkey, 
Cyprus, the Balkans, the former Soviet Union, Syria, 
“Irak, Persia, Afghanistan and East Turkistan (or 
Sinkiang). Pan-Turkism should be distinguished from 
Turanism (sometimes called Pan-Turanism), a 
broader concept, whose ideologues hail as fellow- 
Turks all those originating from Taran, a mythical 
plateau in Central Asia; this would include all the 
above groups as well as the Finns, Estonians, 
Hungarians, Yakuts, Mongols, Manchurians (even 
the Chinese and Japanese). Generally termed 
Turkguluk in modern Turkish, Pan-Turkism is con- 
founded at times with Turklik, or Turkism, which 


more usually refers to the commonality of Turkish 
civilisation. It is not always easy to distinguish, 
historically, between the more moderate cultural Pan- 
Turkism, aiming at solidarity, and the relatively ex- 
treme political trend, seeking an irredentist union for 
all Turkic groups and the lands they inhabit. As in 
some other Pan-ideologies (such as Pan-Slavism), the 
cultural trend frequently precedes the political move- 
ment, with the latter generally predominating 
afterwards. 

While Arminius Vambéry, the Hungarian-Jewish 
Turcologist, seems to have been the first to use the 
term Pan-Turkism, in the late 1860s, and to consider 
its political potential, it was left to intellectuals from 
the Tatars, Azeris, and other Turkic groups in Tsarist 
Russia to work out an ideology and attempt to set up 
organisational structures. Practically all of them were 
Muslims, resentful of policies of Russification and 
Christianisation being carried out by the ruling classes 
of Tsarist Russia. In defence, Muslim sentiment grew 
stronger and nationalist feeling began to spread. The 
latter, which proudly asserted the characteristics of 
each Turkic group, instinctively sought allies amongst 
its ethnic and linguistic kinsfolk, all of which led to the 
concept of Pan-Turkism. These nationalist intellec- 
tuals tended to be secular-minded, without being anti- 
religious. Their rallying slogans were Turkism and 
Pan-Turkism, to which Islam and Pan-Islam [g.v.] 
were occasionally added. Indeed, their call for the lat- 
ter seems to have been in direct ratio to their isolation 
and their need for allies. 

Not surprisingly, among Pan-Turkism’s most 
prominent initiators in Tsarist Russia were the 
Tatars, who had endured Russian rule longest and 
were the chief sufferers from the effects of Pan-Slavic- 
minded Russification. Further, although they were 
surrounded by non-Tatars, they were located relative- 
ly close to the Ottoman Empire with its preponderant 
Turkish-minded élites. A Tatar bourgeois class had 
been developing, and in the late 19th century it had 
found itself capable of raising the twin banners of na- 
tionalism and Pan-Turkism. The Tatars were well 
aware that linguistic commonality was the key factor 
in a rapprochement and ensuing joint activity among 
the Turkic groups. Realising that literacy levels were 
low and that linguistic and dialectal variations 
prevented effective co-operation, they strove for im- 
proved education and language reform, and the 
publication of journalistic propoganda. The life’s 
work of Isma‘il Gaspirali [g.v.] examplifies this trend. 
A schoolmaster and mayor, he revised the curriculum 
in his town to include Turkish, along with Arabic; 
then he devised a lingua franca for schools and 
newspapers (he himself published a newspaper, called 
Terdjiman ‘‘Interpreter’’, from 1883), emphasising 
the common vocabulary of the Turkic languages and 
attempting to minimise phonological differences. 
Preaching ‘‘unity in language, thought and action,”’ 
Gaspirali’s brand of Pan-Turkism was chiefly 
cultural. 

Other Tatars, like Yasuf Akédra, “Ali Hiiseyinzade 
and ‘Abd dl-Reshid Ibrahim, and Azeris like Ahmed 
Aghaoghlu, preached political Pan-Turkism. Ak¢ira, 
in particular, in his lengthy article Ué terz-i siyaset 
(‘Three systems of government’’), anonymously 
published in Cairo in 1903, rejected Ottomanism and 
Pan-Islam, arguing that Pan-Turkism was the only 
feasible ideology for unity, which ought to be a union 
of all Turks, with Turkey at its centre. These and 
others were encouraged in their action by the revolu- 
tionary trends current in Russia of that period. In ad- 
dition to publishing newspapers, they organised three 
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congresses of all Russia’s Muslims (1905-6), presided 
over, again, by Tatars, in which a Pan-Turk union 
was discussed; Azeris and Turkestanis joined in. Such 
meetings were repeated in 1917 and revolts occurred 
in Adharbaydjan, Turkistan, Bukhara, Khiwa and 
Khokand. Most of these uprisings were suppressed by 
the Red Army in the following years. The Soviet 
authorities banned Pan-Turkism, along with other 
universal ideologies competing with Communism. A 
harsh campaign of propaganda for Communism, 
strict. censorship, and personal and economic 
pressures drove Pan-Turkism underground until the 
breakdown of the Soviet Union, when it is showing 
signs of a revival. 

In most other areas where Turks and Turkic groups 
have held a minority status, Pan-Turkism has been 
low-keyed in expression, making itself heard mainly 
in times of discrimination or persecution. It was only 
in the Ottoman Empire, chiefly in its last decade, that 
it flourished. Writers and journalists, émigrés from 
Tsarist Russia and other countries, promoted it, join- 
ed by such distinguished Turkish intellectuals as 
‘Omer Seyfeddin and Mehmed Emin [Yurdakul] 
[g.vv.], or even Ziya Gok Alp, a Kurd, and Tekin 
Alp, a Jew. Their literary and political organisations 
inspired further activities, and their books and 
newspapers have remained the treasured heritage of 
Pan-Turkism to this day. No less important politically 
is the fact that from ca. 1910, a part of the ruling Com- 
mittee for Union and Progress adopted Pan-Turkism 
as the official state ideology. Chiefly supported by 
Enwer Pasha, the Committee used the state 
bureaucracy (including secret agents) and finances for 
Pan-Turk propaganda and activity both within the 
Empire and abroad, among Turkish-Turkic concen- 
trations. The very entry of Turkey into the First 
World War was at least partly motivated by Pan- 
Turk, anti-Russian ambitions. Enwer Pasha, by then 
Minister for War, pursued these aims unremittingly 
and, towards the end of the war, sent his forces into 
southern Russia with the aim of carving out a new 
Pan-Turk empire to take place of the rapidly 
disintegrating Ottoman one. His own death in 
Bukhara, fighting the Russians, in 1922, has rendered 
him a hero to Pan-Turkists to this day. 

Discredited in war, Pan-Turkism had little place in 
the Republic of Turkey. Moreover, the Republic’s 
founding father and first President, Atatiirk [g.v.], 
was very critical of such universalist ideologies as Pan- 
Turkism and Pan-Islam, replacing them with his own 
popular brand of local nationalism, focused on 
Turkey and its Turks. A further consideration must 
have been that Pan-ideologies were certain to embroil 
Turkey with its neighbours at a time when it badly 
needed peace to reconstruct itself politically, 
economically and culturally. So Pan-Turkism entered 
a latent stage in Turkey, with its few adherents keep- 
ing a low profile and initiating rare publications (only 
since the 1930s), which seemed to have had few 
readers and were severally banned. After Ataturk’s 
death in 1938, the number of Pan-Turk periodicals in- 
creased, although there was no change in the govern- 
ment’s anti-Pan-Turk policy. Their main ideological 
quarrel was with Atatirk’s brand of Turkish 
nationalism—which the Pan-Turks termed, deroga- 
torily, Anatolianism—as well as with Communist- 
inspired Soviet (and, later, Chinese) rule which they 
interpreted as oppressive and perilous to Pan- 
Turkism. The main contributors to these periodicals 
were from among the émigrés, referred to above. 
There were also some others; among the Turks, two 
brothers were particularly active, Huseyin Nihal Atsiz 


(1905-75) and Necdet Sancar (1910-75), whose 
writings, particularly during the Second World War, 
were frankly racist; their main standard for being 
Turk was one of race, which conformed with Nazi 
principles. 

The Second World War seemed, indeed, to offer 
Pan-Turkism a unique opportunity for reasserting 
itself, as it might well have been able to change the in- 
ternational status quo. Apparently encouraged by Nazi 
propaganda and funding, Pan-Turkists attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to persuade the Turkish government 
to enter the war against the Soviet Union, first in their 
newspapers, then by street demonstrations, led by At- 
siz and Sancar. These failed, but after the end of the 
war, Pan-Turkism began to be somewhat more 
popular than before, and tried to stage a comeback in- 
to the mainstream of politics, as one of many com- 
peting ideologies since the 1950s to-date. Increasing- 
ly, hostility to Communism and its sponsors, and 
sympathy for the complaints of Turkish-Turkic 
minorities in the Soviet Union, China, ‘Irak, Greece, 
Cyprus and, in the late 1980s, Bulgaria, brought 
some potential support. Nonetheless, organisationally 
Pan-Turkism in Turkey itself remained weak and 
limited to élitist circles. 

This situation was partly changed by Alparslan 
Tirkes. Born in Nicosia in 1917, he emigrated with 
his family to Turkey and chose a military career, 
reaching the rank of colonel. His connections with the 
Pan-Turkists began at least as early as the mid-1940s, 
when he participated in their street demonstrations. A 
controversial figure, he entered politics in 1965, when 
he took over the leadership of a medium-size political 
party whose name he changed to the Nationalist Ac- 
tion party (Milliyetg: Hareket Partist). This ultra- 
nationalist grouping, active in politics until the 
military intervention of 1980, which banned all par- 
ties, and subsequently re-established as the In- 
dustriousness Party (Calsma Partzst), still with Tirkes 
as chairman, obtained—at least for a while—the sup- 
port of Pan-Turkists. In recent years, though, they 
have abandoned it, since Tiirkes did not achieve 
results that satisfied them, and, also, because Turkes 
increasingly took a pro-Islamic stand (in order to gain 
more votes), which Pan-Turkists did not consider 
consistent with their basic ideology. 

In the late 1980s and early 1990s, there seems to 
have occurred, again, an upsurge in Pan-Turk senti- 
ment, in Turkey, where public feelings identified with 
the ‘“‘Outside Turks’’ (Dis Tiirkler) first in Bulgaria, 
then in the Union of Independent States, heir to the 
Soviet Union, as both sides of the border increasingly 
wished for greater co-operation and_ solidarity. 
Nonetheless, the ideal of a Pan-Turk union has not 
been achieved, for several reasons. Among external 
factors, the general reluctance of the Powers to alter 
the status quo has co-operated with opposition by the 
former Soviet Union and by China, as well as their 
protégés, to political (and even cultural) Pan- 
Turkism. Among internal ones, no less crucial, have 
been opposition by most of Turkey’s political 
establishment, strong competition by rival ideologies, 
paucity of numbers (and no grassroots support) and 
lack of efficient organisation. 
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PAND] PIR, PacpiriyA, followers of the Five 
Saints, Urdu pané pir, especially in northern and 
eastern India, whose myths and legends (there is no 
real historicity or hagiology about them) are attached 
to a primitive form of shrine worship with as many 
Hindi as Muslim adherents (Kipling in Kim, ch. 4, 
speaks of the ‘‘wayside shrines—sometimes Hindu, 
sometimes Mussulman—which the low caste of both 
creeds share with beautiful impartiality’’. For ‘‘caste’’ 
among the lower grades of Muslim society see HIND. 
ii, Ethnography). They have no formal organisation, 
and belong to the general north Indian cultus of pir 
and shahid. The number five of course holds, affec- 
tionate associations, at least for a more formal Islam, 
in the pandjtan-i pak: Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, 
Hasan and Husayn; although in the sub-continent to- 
day a list of five great saints might be Baha? al-Hakk 
of Multan, Rukn-i ‘Alam of Lakhna?a, Shams-i 
Tabriz of Multan, Makhdim Djahaniya Djahan- 
gasht of Uéth, and Farid al-Din ‘‘Shakargandj”’ of 
Pakpattan, although the list is variable. There are 
also, for example, the five hours of prayer, and the 
five duties of Islam, and the five ‘‘fingers’’of the pan- 
dia used as one of the ‘alams in the Muharram 
ceremonies, or of the ‘‘hand of Fatima’’ commonly 
used as a talisman. 

With the Paépiriya, however, the list is more 
variable: Crooke, for example, cites five different 
enumerations of the Pant Pir in Banaras alone, and 
refers to groupings in Bihar which include Langfa 
Tar, a piece of crooked wire, and Subarna Tir, the 
bank of the Subarna river, clearly crude fetishism; the 
only constant figure in the various enumerations is 
Ghazi Miyan [g.v.], i.e. Sayyid Salar Mas‘ad, 
nephew of Mahmid of Ghazni, killed in battle against 
the Hindis of Bahrayé [g.v.] in 425/1034 and claimed 
as one of the first martyrs of Islam in India, and his 
tomb and shrine at Bahrayé—and cenotaphs else- 
where in north-eastern India—are visited as much by 
Hindi as by Muslims. The ‘‘doubtfully Islamic fair’’ 
referred to in the art. MANER, above, is part of this 
cultus. For Hinduism the Pant Pandava, the five 
heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, or a set of five valiant 
Radjput warriors, may even be referred to as the Pang 
Pir. 

One possible connecting link among the various 
enumerations of the Pant Pir is the idea of martyr- 
dom, since the tomb of a shahid—which may come to 
have its own attached pir—commonly attracts a par- 
ticular devotion. For example, away from north India 
there is a modern mosque known as Pané Pir at 
Talikota [g.v.], the site of the battle wherein the 
Vidjayanagara army was defeated in 972/1565 by the 


confederated armies of the five sultanates of the Dec- 
can; the mosque contains five tombs said to be of Dec- 
can soldiers killed in the battle, which are now visited 
and venerated by Muslims and Hindis alike. 

The worshippers were described by E.A.H. Blunt, 
The caste system of northern India, Oxford 1931, as 
belonging to some 53 castes, 44 of which were ‘‘whol- 
ly or partly Hindu’’, and he puts the number of Hin- 
du worshippers of the Five at some thirteen and a half 
million. R. Greeven, op. cit. below, gives two theories 
of the origin of the worship: (i) that low-caste Hinda 
converts to Islam degraded its purer doctrines into a 
species of more intelligible idolatry; (ii) that the Hin- 
di low castes, under the influence of terror, deified 
certain of the earlier Muslim conquerors, into whose 
worship the humbler converts, never wholly eman- 
cipated from idolatry, relapsed by an easy passage. 
Two facts are apparently not disputed: (i) that the 
worshippers belong to low castes—indeed one 
authority declares that they are almost entirely 
sweepers; (ii) that even among Hindi devotees the 
Muslim origin of the cult is not forgotten, villagers 
speaking of the Five as the ‘‘Muslim deities’’ 
(musulmani dewtar), and have certain ceremonies per- 
formed by Muslim drummers (dafali, strictly ‘‘tam- 
bourinist’’). Crooke’s lists, which enumerate the of- 
ferings (not excluding spirituous liquor) presented to 
the Five at different places and by different kawm, 
show an amazing diversity of practice between one 
community and another, as though the Five were 
Hindi household or village gods, and as though any 
conformity were only a matter of kawm organisation. 
The household worship of the Five may simply be 
directed to an iron bar or three-pointed spear, 
representing Ghazi Miyan, or five wooden pegs in the 
floor of the courtyard. There may be some cohesion 
through the songs of the itinerant da/alis, but other- 
wise the Patpiriya have no formal organisation; the 
cult is discouraged by orthodox Muslims, and their 
‘priests’? are nothing but opportunists operating 
upon an illiterate and gullible public. 

Specimens of the ballad poetry of the dajfalis and 
others, given by Greeven, are largely adaptations to 
Muslim ideas of tales found in the Indian epics, and 
the glorification of Ghazi Miyan and his family. 

Bibliography: W. Crooke, Popular religion and 
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(D. S. Marcouioutn-[J. Burton-Pace]) 

PANDJAB (r., ‘‘land of the five rivers’’), a pro- 
vince of the northwestern part of the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent. In pre-Partition British India it com- 
prised all that part of the Indian Empire, with the ex- 
ceptions of the North West Frontier Province and 
Kashmir, north of Sindh and Radjputana and west of 
the river Djamna. Geographically therefore it in- 
cludes more than its name implies, for, in addition to 
the country watered by the Djhelum, Cinab, Rawi, 
Beads, and Satledj, it embraces the table-land of 
Sirhind between the Satledj and Djamna, the Sind- 
Sagar Ddab between the Satledj and the Indus, and 
the district of Déra Ghazi Khan. Since 1947, the pro- 
vince has been divided between Pakistan and India, 
the eastern, Indian portion being now divided into the 
states of Pandjab, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh 
(see 2. below). 

Under British rule, the province of Pandjab was ad- 
ministratively divided into two parts, British territory 
and the Pandjab States. British territory, which had 
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an area of 99,265 square miles and a population in 
1931 of 23,580,852, was divided into 29 districts, each 
administered by a deputy-commissioner. These dis- 
tricts were grouped into the five divisions of Ambala, 
Djullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multan, each 
under a commissioner. The Pandjab States had an 
area of 37,699 square miles and a population in 1931 
of 4,910,005. The conduct of political relations with 
Dudjana, Patawdi, Kalsia, and the 27 Simla Hill 
States was in the hands of the Pandjab Government. 
The remaining states of Loharu, Sirmir, Bilaspir, 
Mandi, Suket, Kapurthala, Malér-K6tla, Faridkot 
{q.v.], Gamba, Bahawalpir [g.v.], and the Philkian 
states of Pattiala, Djind, and Nabha, were directly 
under the Government of India. 

1. History until 1911 

The history of this area has been profoundly influ- 
enced by the fact that the mountain passes of the 
north-west frontier afford access to the Pandjab 
plains. For this reason, it is ethnologically more nearly 
allied to Central Asia than to India. The excavations 
conducted since 1920 at Harappa in the Montgomery 
district are evidence of a culture which probably flour- 
ished in the Indus valley about 3000 B.C., and which 
bears a general resemblance to that of Elam and 
Mesopotamia (Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the 
Indus Civilization, 3 vols., London 1931). But the first 
migration of which we have any evidence is that of the 
Aryan-speaking peoples who established themselves 
on the Pandjab plains in pre-historic times. Centuries 
later, successive waves of invaders swept like 
devastating torrents through the mountain passes of 
the north-west. Persian, Greek, and Afghan, the 
forces of Alexander and the armies of Mahmid of 
Ghazna, the hosts of Timur, Babur, and Nadir Shah, 
and the troops of Ahmad Shah Durrani (4g. vv. ], all ad- 
vanced by these routes to lay waste the fertile plains 
of the Pandjab. All these migrations and invasions 
added to the heterogeneity of the existing population 
in the land of the five rivers. The history of invasions 
from Central Asia proves that the Pandjab and the 
frontier zone from the banks of the Indus to the 
Afghan slopes of the Sulayman range have never 
presented any real barrier to an enterprising general. 
The Sulayman range itself has seldom formed a 
political boundary, for the Persians, Mauryas, 
Graeco-Bactrians, Sakas, Pahlawas, the Kushan 
branch of the Yiieh-%i, and the Hiinas all bestrode this 
mountain barrier. 

The capture of Multan [g.v.] by Muhammad b. 
Kasim [q.v.], in 94/713, extended Arab power to up- 
per Sind and the lower Pandjab, but the real threat to 
Hindustan came from the direction of modern 
Afghanistan. The Ghaznawid invaders found the 
powerful Hindushahiyya dynasty of Wayhand [see 
HINDUSHAHiS] ruling between Lamghan and the 
Cinab. The power of this Hindu state was completely 
shattered by Mahmid of Ghazna [q.v.], who annexed 
the Pandjab, which became a frontier province of his 
extensive empire with its capital at Lahore (Lahawr 
[¢.v.]) and the sole refuge of his descendants when 
driven out of Ghazna by the Shansabani sultans of 
Ghir [see GHURips}]. Multan and the surrounding 
country had remained in Muslim hands since the days 
of the Arab conquest, but the fact that its rulers were 
heretical Karmatians (i.e. Isma‘ilis) was one reason 
for Mahmiid’s attack in 396/1006. Muhammad 
Ghiri annexed the Pandjab in 582/1186 and on his 
death in 602/1206 it definitely became a province of 
the Sultanate of Dihli under the rule of Kutb al-Din 
Aybak [9.v.]. With the exception of occasional 
rebellions and raids from Central Asia, it remained 


under the Sultans of Dihli until the defeat of Ibrahim 
Lodi {¢.v.] by Babur at Panipat [9.v.] in 932/1526 
paved the way for the foundation of the Mughal em- 
pire. Under Akbar [g.v.] the modern province of the 
Pandjab was included in the sbas of Lahore, Multan, 
and Dihlt, a detailed description of which will be 
found in the Ain-i Akbari (tr. Jarrett, ii, 278-341). 

The more intransigent policy of Akbar’s immediate 
successors, above all, of Awrangzib [g.v.], led to the 
growth of Sikh political power in the Pandjab and 
transformed a band of religious devotees, founded by 
Guru Nanak [q.v.] in the second half of the 15th cen- 
tury, into a military commonwealth or Khalsa 
animated with undying hatred toward Muslims [see 
sikHs]. The weakness of the central government and 
the unprotected condition of the frontier provinces 
under the later Mughals exposed Hindustan to the in- 
vasions of Nadir Shah {g.v.] and Ahmad Shah Dur- 
rani [q.v.]. On the bloodstained field of Panipat, in 
1761, the Marathas {g.v.], who were aspiring to 
universal sovereignty, sustained a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the Afghan invader. In the following 
year, at Barnala near Ludhiana, Ahmad Shah 
disastrously defeated the Sikhs who had taken advan- 
tage of his absence in Kabul to possess themselves of 
the country around Lahore. The Sikhs, however, 
soon extended their sway to the south of the Satledj 
and ravaged the country to the very gates of Dihli, ‘cut 
their further advance was checked by the Marathas 
who had rapidly recovered from their defeat at 
Panipat. It was the defeat of the Marathas by Lord 
Lake, in 1803, which facilitated the rise of Randjit 
Singh and enabled him to found a powerful Sikh 
kingdom in the Pandjab. His attempts to extend his 
authority over his co-religionists, the cis-Satledj Sikhs, 
brought him into contact with the British, and, by the 
treaty of 1809, he pledged himself to regard the 
Satledj as the north-west frontier of the British domi- 
nions in India (Aitchison, viii, no. liii). After the 
death of Randjit Singh in 1839, his kingdom rapidly 
fell to pieces under his successors. Revolution suc- 
ceeded revolution, and during the minority of Dalip 
Singh the Khalsa soldiery became virtually rulers of 
the country. Unprovoked aggression on British ter- 
ritory produced two Sikh wars which ended with the 
annexation of the Pandjab in 1849. 

At first the newly-conquered territories were placed 
under a Board of Administration. This was abolished 
in 1853, its powers and functions being vested in a 
Chief Commissioner. In 1859, after the transfer of the 
Dihli territory from the North-Western (subsequently 
the United) Provinces, the Pandjab and its dependen- 
cies were formed into a Lieutenant-Governorship. 

The annexation of the Pandjab by advancing the 
British administrative boundary across the Indus 
brought the Government of India into closer contact 
with the Pathan tribes of the north-west frontier and 
the Amir of Afghanistan [g.v.]. Because this frontier 
was too long and too mountainous to admit of its 
being defended by the military alone, much depended 
upon the political management of the tribes. At first 
there was no special agency for dealing with the tribal 
tracts, and relations with the tribesmen were con- 
ducted by the deputy-commissioners of the six 
districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, Bannii [¢.vv.], 
Déra Isma‘il Khan, and Déra Ghazi Khan (see 
DERADJAT]. In 1876, the three northern districts form- 
ed the commissionership of Peshawar, the three 
southern ones that of the Déradjat. The system of 
political agencies was not adopted until 1878, when a 
special officer was appointed for the Khyber [see 
KHAYBAR] during the Second Afghan War. Kurram 
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(¢.v.] became an agency in 1892, while the three re- 
maining agencies of the Malakand, Tochi, and Wana 
were created between 1895 and 1896. The Malakand 
was placed under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India from the outset, all the other agencies 
remaining under the Pandjab Government. This was 
the arrangement until the creation of the North-West 
Frontier Province in 1901. 

The Pandjab attained its latest dimensions within 
British India in 1911 when Dihlt became a separate 
province. It was not, however, until 1921 that it was 
raised to the status of a governor’s province. 
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2, History after 1911 

The course of British policy profoundly influenced 
political developments in the region after 1911. The 
British created a system of control based on their 
alliance with rural powerholders. They also encour- 
aged the growth of an ‘‘agriculturalist’’ political iden- 
tity which cut across communal lines. This policy was 
largely dictated by the need to secure rural stability in 
a region which was the major centre for recruitment 
to the Indian Army. The Government of India’s in- 
troduction of improved communications, the spread 
of western education and missionary activity, how- 
ever, stimulated religious revivalism. The com- 
munities of the Pandjab’s towns thus developed a 
communal political ideal which challenged the British 
definition of society. Two systems of politics emerged, 
the rural politics of mediation, and the urban politics 
of faith. 

The Government of India’s political institutions 
largely excluded the urban communities from power. 
Only members of the statutory ‘‘agriculturalist’’ 
tribes could stand for election in the rural constituen- 
cies which accounted for the majority of the seats in 
the Provincial Assembly, newly created in 1937. 
Because the rural voting requirements were low and 
large numbers of soldiers were enfranchised, 
agriculturalists comprised nearly three-quarters of the 
restricted electorate. This greatly handicapped both 
the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League, as their supporters were concen- 
trated in the Pandjab’s towns. 

The Unionist Party was the dominant political 


force. The Party was founded in 1923. It won the sup- 
port both of the Muslim landholders from the West 
Pandjab and the Hindu Jat peasants of the eastern 
Ambala division. Its main policies concerned the 
elimination of rural indebtedness. Its cornerstone was 
the 1900 Alienation of Land Act which limited land 
transfers and divided Pandjabi society into the 
categories of ‘‘agriculturalist’? and ‘‘non-agricul- 
turalist’’. i 

Urban politicians, however, stressed communal 
identities. The Ahrars championed the rights of 
Kashmiri Muslims and also attacked the heterodox 
Ahmadi community {see ayMaDIYyA]. The Khaksars 
preached a revolutionary Islamic nationalism. The 
Sikh Akalis were the first to successfully infuse com- 
munal values into rural politics. They wrested power 
from the landholders of the Khalsa National Party 
through their militant struggle in the early 1920s to 
secure control of the Sikh shrines and temples. 
Muslim politics continued to move along the same 
track as before. The Unionist Party triumphed in the 
1937 Provincial elections, reducing the Muslim 
League to a single seat. Jinnah received some consola- 
tion when the new Unionist Premier, Sikandar Hayat 
Khin, agreed to support him in All-India politics in 
their Pact of October 1937. But the cost was the 
Unionist domination of the reorganised Pandjab 
branch of the Muslim League. 

The Second World War dealt a series of blows to 
the Unionist Party. It had to agree to the unpopular 
measure of the forced requisition of grain. The War 
also undermined it by raising Jinnah’s status and 
signalling an imminent British departure from India. 
Simultaneously, the Party was internally weakened by 
the sudden deaths of Sikandar and Chhotu Ram, its 
leading Jat figure. Khidr (Khizr) Hayat Khan 
Tiwana succeeded Sikandar as Premier early in 1943. 
He remained wedded to the Party’s intercommunal 
stance, but he lacked his predecessor’s ability to unite 
all its Muslim factions. Jinnah seized the opportunity 
to reassert his authority over the Pandjab Muslim 
League. After protracted negotiations, he expelled 
Khidr from the party in May 1944. Thereafter there 
was a steady drift of Muslim Unionists into the 
Muslim League, while their Hindu counterparts join- 
ed the Congress. 

The Unionist Party was reduced to a rump of 21 
members following the 1946 Provincial elections. 
Khidr remained as Premier of a Coalition Ministry 
until March 1947. His resignation sparked an out- 
break of communal violence which had become 
endemic by the summer of 1947. The disintegration of 
the police and other services helps explain the chaos 
which afflicted the region following the British 
departure. 

The Partition of the Pandjab resulted from the ac- 
ceptance of the 3 June Plan. The boundary commis- 
sion drew a line passing between Lahore and Amrit- 
sar. The decision to award an area of about 5,000 
square miles of contiguous Muslim majority areas to 
India to retain the ‘‘solidarity’’ of canal and road 
systems evoked great controversy. In the chaotic two- 
way flight of August to November 1947, 13 million 
people crossed the new boundaries. In 1956 the Pat- 
tiala and East Pandjab States Union was merged with 
the Indian Pandjab State. This was, however, further 
reorganised along linguistic lines in 1966 with the 
Hindi-speaking areas being carved out into the new 
State of Haryana. The Himalayan Hill Tracts were 
also taken away to form part of what became the State 
of Himachal Pradesh. The Sikhs were left as a majori- 

| ty in their homeland for the first time. By 1981 they 
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comprised 56% of the State’s population of 
16,800,000. The West Pandjab has undergone much 
less territorial reorganisation. It has incorporated the 
former State of Bahawalpur [q.v.]. From 1955-70 it 
was merged into the single province of West Pakistan. 
When it was reconstituted, it comprised 28 districts in 
five divisions and a population of 37,400,000. 

Both the Indian and Pakistani Pandjab were 
historically well placed to benefit from the Green 
Revolution of the 1960s. They possessed good existing 
roads and canals and agriculturally skilled popula- 
tions. With the introduction of the improved seeds 
and technology of the Green Revolution, agricultural 
production was further increased, with the result that 
they became the wealthiest regions in their respective 
countries. The Pakistani Pandjab possessed the addi- 
tional favourable inheritance of a stranglehold over 
military recruitment. 

The colonial legacy has also shaped political 
developments in the Pandjab region. The Akali Dal’s 
dominant position in Sikh politics dates from its cap- 
ture of the resources of the Sikh shrines and temples. 
The genesis of the Kh4listan demand is complex and 
is rooted mainly in the social changes brought by the 
Green Revolution and the Centre-State conflicts 
engendered by Mrs Gandhi’s rule. Nevertheless, the 
sharpened Sikh communal identity during the colo- 
nial era, and Sikh distrust of the Congress following 
the failure of the Sikhistan demand in 1947, are im- 
portant historical influences. 

An important colonial legacy for the politics of the 
Pakistani Pandjab, and indeed for Pakistan as a 
whole, has been the region’s establishment as a major 
army recruitment centre. For the virtual exclusion of 
non-Pandjabis from the continued military associa- 
tion with power has reinforced regional imbalances 
and increased alienation from the centre. Military ser- 
vice, landholding and political power have become in- 
creasingly intermeshed. Equally important, however, 
has been the inheritance of an unresolved tension be- 
tween a political authority based on the mediation of 
local leaders and Islamic ideals. This boiled over in 
the anti-Ahmadi riots in Lahore of 1953 which were 
reminiscent of the Ahrars’ agitations of the 1930s. 
The riots resulted in the introduction of martial law in 
Lahore and the downfall of the Premier of Pakistan. 
This paved the way for the military to assume a larger 
role in the nation’s politics [see further, PAKISTAN]. 
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PANDJABI is only loosely to be defined as the 


Indo-Aryan language of the Pandjab [q.v.]. Most 
linguists follow the narrower definition proposed by 
Grierson in the Lingutstic survey of India, according to 
which ‘‘Pandjab? proper’’ is restricted to the speech of 
the central and eastern districts only, in distinction 
from the western dialects separately classified under 
Lahnda [¢.v. ]. 

1. Historic status and dialects. Pandjabi is thus placed 
between Lahnda to the west and the Khari bolt of the 
Dihli region, which forms the base of Urdu and of 
modern standard Hindi, to the south-east. As is so 
often the case in the uncertain internal taxonomies of 
Indo-Aryan, its relations with these two immediate 
neighbours are complex, being marked by a range of 
features shared with one or the other, and being fur- 
ther confused by numerous borrowings. 

The intermediate status of Pandjabi was explained 
by Grierson in terms of his insecurely based theory of 
“‘Outer’’ and ‘‘Central’’ groups of Indo-Aryan 
languages, according to which Pandjabi was the 
product of the innovating ‘‘Central’’ type, ex- 
emplified by Western Hindi, having come partially to 
overlay the conservative ‘‘Outer’’ Lahnda. 

A more satisfactory explanation requires to be more 
closely linked to the historical evidence. This is admit- 
tedly very scanty for the beginning of the new Indo- 
Aryan period, which is here roughly contemporary 
with the Ghaznawid conquests of the 11th century. 
Widespread acceptance has, however, been secured 
for the argument first advanced by H.M. Shérani that 
Pandjabi was one of the principal Indo-Aryan com- 
ponents of the early Muslim lingua franca of India, as 
might be deduced from the known patterns of con- 
quest and settlement. The language of both the often 
garbled vernacular utterances occasionally included in 
some early Dihli malfizat [g.v. in Suppl.] and the amp- 
ly preserved corpus of early Dakani Urdd literature 
(ca. 1500-1650) clearly exemplifies this former Pan- 
djabr predominance, largely eliminated in later 
varieties of Urdi where Khafi boli norms have 
become the rule. Such Pandjabisms notably include 
the preference for the retention of Middle Indo-Aryan 
geminates, e.g. akkh ‘‘eye’’ versus modern Urdii ankh, 
the use of vocabulary now distinctively Pandjabi, e.g. 
akh- ‘‘say’” besides kah- (now alone used in modern 
Urdu), and numerous morphological features, e.g. 
future akhsi ‘‘he will say’’ (versus modern kahéga), or 
ablative singular prémon ‘‘from love’’ (versus modern 
prem sé). 

Within the Pandjab itself a similar pattern of influ- 
ence from west to east may discerned in the pre- 
modern period. The local Muslim literary language, 
as often as not described by its authors in the usual 
Indo-Muslim fashion as ‘‘Hindi”’ or ‘‘Hindui’’ rather 
than ‘‘Pandjabr’’ freely incorporates many Lahnda 
forms alongside those more strictly characteristic of 
the central Madjhi dialect of Lahore, the provincial 
capital. This may be accounted for by the continuing 
importance of Multan as a spiritual and political cen- 
tre in the south-west, and by the fact that many of the 
most important writers came from the districts west of 
Lahore, where Pandjabi shades into Lahnda. The 
broad dialectal base of the literary language is to be 
seen in the simultaneous use of numerous western 
(Lahnda), mid-western (Lahnda-Pandjabi) and cen- 
tral (Madjhi) forms, e.g. feminine plural akkhin, 
akkhiyan, akkhan ‘‘eyes’’, or future akhést, akhsi, akhéga 
“he will say’’. Only from ca. 1750 is it possible clearly 
to distinguish the Siraiki of south-western Pandjab, 
more exclusively based on Lahnda {g.v.] from this 
composite Muslim Pandjabi literary idiom. 

2. Muslim Pandjabi literature. The prolonged cultural 
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supremacy of Persian in the Pandjab, only ended by 
the imposition of Urdi following the British conquests 
in the mid-19th century, accounts for the quite 
restricted nature of the typical genres of pre-modern 
Muslim Pandjabi literature, whose linguistic base has 
been indicated above. Written in Persian script and 
drawing extensively upon Perso-Arabic vocabulary, 
this Muslim literature may largely be considered in 
isolation from the contemporary Sikh scriptural and 
post-scriptural literature, whose dialectal base incor- 
porates many more Hindi forms alongside their Pan- 
djabi equivalents, which is recorded in the sacred 
Gurmukhi script, and whose abstract vocabulary is 
largely Sanskritic in origin. The two literatures coin- 
cide only in the isolated small corpus of pre-16th cen- 
tury shalok and hymns attributed to Farid al-Din 
Gandj-i Shakar (57 1-664/1175-1265 [g.v.]) which is 
preserved in the Sikh Ad: Granth (1604). While 
valuable as uniquely early examples of Muslim ver- 
nacular poetry in the Pandjab, and as linguistic 
records (especially since the Gurmukhi script records 
such archaic features as morphemically significant 
distinctions of short vowels, never systematically in- 
dicated in the Persian script), these verses must in 
many ways be regarded separately from the later 
Muslim literature. 

This abounds in the difficulties of attribution and 
dating, not to speak of the uncertainties of textual 
transmission, to be expected from its semi-popular 
character in relation to Persian. Also consistent with 
its popular nature is the fact that it is all composed in 
verse, whose patterns are based not upon the learned 
‘arid certainly familiar to many of its authors but on 
local metres characterised by regular accentual beats. 
The literature may be classified under three broad 
headings. The first consists of versified Islamic 
treatises on fundamentals of the faith or prescriptions 
of the shari‘a. Although quite copious in quantity, this 
genre is of the least literary interest, even in the well 
preserved works of its first and best known exponent, 
Mawlawi ‘Abd Allah ‘‘‘Abdi’’ of Lahore (d. 
1075/1664). 

A far greater literary significance attaches to the 
Sufi lyric associated with kawwali performance. Here 
the premier genre is the aft, a lyric consisting of 
rhymed couplets or short stanzas having a refrain 
repeated after each verse, and normally following the 
usual Indian poetic convention whereby the poet 
assumes a female persona, typically that of a young 
girl yearning to be united with her husband/lover, 
allegorically to be understood as an expression of the 
soul’s yearning for God. The 16th-century malamaiti of 
Lahore, Shah ‘‘Madho Lal’’ Husayn, is considered to 
be the first exponent of the Pandjabi kafz, although it 
must observed that the transmission of the verse at- 
tributed to him has been largely through the oral 
kawwal tradition. The master of the genre is the 
Kadiri, ‘Abd Allah ‘‘Bullhe Shah’’ (1680-1758), 
whose tomb is at Kasur, and in whose kafts the com- 
bination of a lyrical poignancy underpinned by im- 
agery from local legends and local life with wide- 
ranging Islamic references creates a local expresion of 
Saft teaching and ideals still rightly regarded as 
classic. His reputation is matched only by that of an- 
other Kadiri, Sultan Baha of Jhang (d. 1102/1691), 
whose more sober poetry is cast in the quatrain form 
called dohra. 

The third genre consists of longer narrative poems, 
composed in one or other of the two local metres 
called baigt, and arranged by rhyme either in 
mathnawi-style couplets, or more usually in stanzas 
(paurt) of four or more lines, whose contents are often 


headed by Persian prose rubrics. Although more ob- 
viously designed for reading than the Sufi lyric, at 
least the most famous of these narratives are equally 
performed as ballads to more or less set tunes. One 
category of such narratives indeed consists of 
historical ballads (v@r) on martial themes, the best 
known examples being the 18th-century Nadir Shah di 
var by Nadjabat, and the mid-19th century var on the 
Anglo-Sikh wars by Shah Muhammad. 

The largest and most popular class of narrative 
poems belongs, however, to the romance or kissa. 
Well attested from the 17th century, the Pandjabi kissa 
reaches its apogee in the Hir Randjha by Warith Shah 
(1180/1766). Comprising some 4,000 lines, this ver- 
sion of one of the most famous local legends is rightly 
regarded as the masterpiece of Muslim Pandjabi 
literature, not merely for its narrative skill but for its 
encyclopaedic vision of Pandjabi society, its exploita- 
tion of the total stylistic range of language from the 
most rarefied Perso-Arabic to the most earthily 
obscene, and its challenging mixture of the sardonic 
with the romantic. Classic treatments of other local 
legends, besides adaptations from the Persian of such 
widely diffused romances as Layla-Madjnin or 
Shirin-Farhad, followed in the early 19th century, and 
many further imitations were inspired by the develop- 
ment of Lahore as a major publishing centre from the 
1860s. The only later kissa to achieve a popularity 
rivalling that of the Warith Shah Hir was, however, 
the lengthy and elaborate re-working of the Arabian 
Nights’ romance of Sayf al-Mulik (1272/1855) by the 
Kadirt Miyan Muhammad Bakhsh of Mirpar (Kash- 
mir) in some 10,000 lines as a Sufi allegory incor- 
porating a vast range of references to Islamic learning 
and local culture, characteristically concluding with 
the first history of Muslim Pandjabi literature. 

3. Modern Pangjabi. While Pandjabi literature of a 
traditional type, if no longer of very high quality, con- 
tinues even now to be produced in Pakistan, pre- 
modern patterns have been increasingly affected by 
the major linguistic and political changes which have 
overtaken the Pandjab in the 20th century. 

The intimate association in modern South Asia be- 
tween Urdu and Islam facilitated the ready acceptance 
during the British period by educated Pandjabi 
Muslims of Urdi in place of Persian as their main 
cultural language. The creation and development of a 
modern standard Pandjabi was therefore left to the 
Sikh reformists and writers who from 1900 onwards 
used it as the medium of a modern prose literature. 
Being written in the Gurmukhi script, this literature 
was, however, unintelligible to nearly all Muslim 
readers, from whose ranks only a very small number 
of writers began to experiment with newer poetic 
forms, including adaptations of Urdi and English 
models into Pandjabi. This profound cultural barrier 
was naturally reinforced by the partition of the Pan- 
djab in 1947, and the wholesale exchange of popula- 
tions between its Indian and Pakistani parts [see 
PANDJAB. 2. after 1911]. 

The place of Pakistan Pandjab as one of the stoutest 
continuing bastions of Urdi in South Asia was 
challenged in the succeeding decades only by very 
small groups of intellectuals and writers who began to 
lay the foundations of a modern standard Pakistani 
Pangjabi, inevitably profoundly influenced by Urda, 
but consciously differentiated from it by the adoption 
of some elements from modern Sikh Pangjabi, and of 
a more carefully distinguished orthography (e.g. 
through the adoption of super-dotted nun to mark the 
retroflex 7). The efforts of these pioneers have borne 
some fruit in recent decades, when political 
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developments have encouraged an increasing role for 
linguistic and other manifestations of local ethnicity in 
Pakistan. Their reversal of direction in the historic 
patterns of influence from west to east has served to 
base the written language more closely on the Madjhi 
of Lahore, but at the cost of emphasising its distinc- 
tiveness from other regional standards, notably the 
Siraiki of Multan-Bahawalpiur. For the present, there- 
fore, Urdu continues to represent an attractive alter- 
native to the greater adoption of Pandjabi as literary 
language, even in the specialised world of Pakistani 
Pandjabi scholarship. 
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PANDJDIH (Penpjpen), a village now in the 

Turkmenistan Republic, situated to the east of the 
Kushk river near its junction with the Murghab at 
Pul-i Kishti. The fact that the inhabitants of this area, 
the Sarik Turkomans, were divided into five sections, 
the Soktis, Harzagis, Khurasanlis, Bayrat, and the 
‘Ali Shah, has been put forward as a possible explana- 
tion of the origin of the name Pendjdeh, but it carries 
no weight as the Sariks were only 19th-century im- 
migrants, whereas the name was in use in the 15th 
century. 

This obscure oasis owes a somewhat melancholy 
importance to the ‘‘Pandjdih Incident”’ of 1885, when 
an Afghan force suffered heavy losses in an engage- 
ment with Russian troops, and which threatened to 
become a major Anglo-Russian military confronta- 
tion in Central Asia. History proves that an ill-defined 
boundary is a potential cause of war. It was a 
knowledge of this and the Russian occupation of 


Marw in 1884, with an intention in Imperial Russian 
minds of extending power over all the Turkmen 
peoples of the region, that gave the necessary impetus 
to negotiations which ended in the appointment of an 
Anglo-Russian Boundary Commission for the 
delimitation and demarcation of the northern boun- 
dary of Afghanistan. Trouble immediately arose in 
this quarter, for while the Russians contended that the 
inhabitants of Pandjdih were independent, the British 
held the view that they were subjects of the Amir of 
Afghanistan. According to the British, the district of 
Pandjdih, which comprised the country between the 
Kushk and Murghab rivers from the Band-i Nadir to 
Ak Tepe, together with the rest of Badghis, formed 
part of the Harat province of Afghanistan. During the 
first quarter of the 19th century, Pandjdih had been 
occupied by Djamshidis and Hazaras. Towards the 
end of this period, some Turkomans of the Ersari 
tribe, whose settlements were scattered along the 
banks of the Oxus between the Gardjuy and Balkh, 
moved to Pandjdih and obtained permission to settle 
there. Salor Turkomans had also‘settled in this area. 
About 1857, the Ersaris migrated from the oasis of 
Pandjdih, and soon afterwards the Sarik Turkomans, 
forced southwards by their more powerful 
neighbours, the Tekkes, occupied Yulatan and 
Pandjdih and compelled the Salor families to migrate 
elsewhere. Although, therefore, Pandjdih had from 
time to time been occupied by various tribes, they had 
all, whether Djamshidis, Hazaras, Ersaris, Salors or 
Sariks, acknowledged they were on Afghan soil and 
paid tribute to the nab or deputy of the Afghan 
governor of Harat. The Sarik Turkomans had even 
supplied the Amir with troops. The British therefore 
contended that the district of Badghis, of which 
Pandjdih formed a part, had long been under Afghan 
rule (Foreign Office mss. 65, 1205). 

The Russians, on the other hand, contended that 
the people of this oasis had always enjoyed in- 
dependence. Lessar, a Russian engineer, who visited 
Pandjdih in March 1884, discovered no trace of 
Afghan authority, but a Russian doctor, named 
Regel, who visited it in June of the same year reported 
the presence of an Afghan detachment. In their opin- 
ion, therefore, Pandjdih had only recently been oc- 
cupied by Afghan troops. 

The fact that the Afghans had not permanently gar- 
risoned this area was no proof of its independence. On 
the contrary, it was only natural that, after the Rus- 
sian occupation of Marw and Pul-i Khatiin, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Khan should have taken steps to indicate his 
sovereign rights over this area. When, therefore, an 
Afghan garrison occupied Pandjdih, the Russian 
Government immediately protested and disputed the 
Amir’s claim to the territory. While negotiations were 
taking place between London and St. Petersburg, 
events moved swiftly on the frontiers of Afghanistan. 
On 29 March 1885, General Komarov sent an 
ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of the Afghan 
garrison. The Afgh4ns resolutely refused to withdraw, 
whereupon the Russians attacked them, driving them 
across the Pul-i Kishti with the loss of some 900 men. 
It must be admitted that the posting of Afghan troops 
in Pandjdih, and the Russian advance to Yulatan on 
the Murghab and to Pul-i Khatiin on the Hari Rid, 
were both provocative actions almost certain to 
precipitate war. The whole incident should have been 
avoided, but the confusing reports of Sir Peter 
Lumsden, the British Commissioner, to the Foreign 
Office, and the delay of Zelenoi, the Russian Com- 
missioner, in arriving at Sarakhs complicated matters 
still more. 
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At the time, this incident seemed likely to embroil 
Russia and Britain in war, but, fortunately, the good 
sense of the Amir, who was at this critical moment on 
a State visit to Rawalpindi, and the diplomatic skills 
of the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, prevented this, for 
even the pacific Liberal government of Gladstone had 
proposed to Parliament that £11,000,000 should be 
expended on preparations for war. 

It was finally agreed that Pandjdih should be hand- 
ed over to Russia in exchange for Dhu ’I]-Fikar, and 
by the year 1886 the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan had been demarcated from Dhu ’1-Fikar 
to the meridian of Duké¢i within forty miles of the 
Oxus. After a dispute as to the exact point at which 
the boundary line should meet the Oxus, the process 
of demarcation was completed in 1888. This recogni- 
tion of a definite frontier between Russia and 
Afghanistan led to a decided improvement in the Cen- 
tral Asian question. 

In the history of mediaeval Islamic literature, 
Pandjdih appears as the home, or the place of ultimate 
origin, of at least two poets: Abi Hantfa Pandjdihi, 
whose Arabic verses are quoted in al-Bakharzi, 
Dumyat al-kasr, ed. al-Hili, Cairo 1388-91/1968-71, ii, 
257 no. 303 = ed. al-‘Ani, Baghdad 1390-1/1960-1, ii, 
154; and Muzaffari Pandjdiht Marwi (Marwarrddhi 
?), a Persian poet included by Nizami ‘Aridi, Cahar 
makala, ed. Kazwini, 28, and ‘Awfi, Lubab al-albab, 
ed. Browne and Kazwini, ii, 63-5, amongst the 
eulogists of the Ghaznawids. 
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(C.C. Davies) 

PANDJHIR, the name of a river and its valley in 
the northeastern part of Afghanistan. The river flows 
southwards from the Hindd Kush (g.v.] and joins the 
Kabul River at Sarobi, and near this point a barrage 
was constructed in the 1950s to supply water for 
Kabul. The Pandjhir valley has always been impor- 
tant as a corridor for nomads who winter in the 
Lamghanat-Djalalabad (q. vv. ] regions and then travel 
to summer pastures in Badakhshan [¢.v.]. 

In mediaeval Islamic times, Pandjhir was a famed 
centre for silver mining [see MA‘DIN at V, 964, 967, 
968 for details], and coins were minted there by the 
Saffarids [g.v.], AbG Dawddids or Banidjurids [g.v. in 
Suppl.] and Samanids [¢.v.] (see E. von Zambaur, Die 
Munzpragungen des Islam, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 79). Pan- 
djhir seems to have produced a poet in Persian of 
some renown (the ‘‘well-known’’ al-Bandjhiri of 
Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, i, 499?), Abu ’l-Muzaffar 
Makki al-Pandjhiri, eulogist of the Ghaznawids; see 
SAwfi, Lubab al-albab, ed. Browne and Kazwini, 
London-Leiden 1903-6, ii, 46. 

In the 1980s, the Pandjhir valley was a particular 
centre of Mugjahid [q.v.] resistance to the Communist 
régime in Kabul and its Soviet Russian supporters. 

Bibliography: See Le Strange, Lands, 417-19; J. 
Humlum et alit, La géographie d’Afghanistan, étude d’un 
pays aride, Copenhagen etc. 1959, 32, 41, 44, 311. 
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PANDJWAY [see KANDAHAR]. 

PANDU?A, a mediaeval Islamic town of the 
Bengal Sultanate [see BANGALA], now in the Malda 
District of the West Bengal State of the Indian Union, 
and situated about 16 km/10 miles to the south of 
modern Malda town, in lat. 25° 8’ N. and long 88° 
10’ E. It was the residence of Shams al-Din Ilyas 
Shah of Bengal (746-59/1345-58) and his five suc- 
cessors, and it was at Pandu?a that he mounted the 
throne. Pandu’ continued as the capital of the Bengal 
Sultanate till the reign of Djalal al-Din Muhammad 
Shah (817-35/1414-31), who transferred the capital to 
Gawr or Lakhnawti [q.v.}. On coins, Pandu?a is re- 
ferred to as Firdizabad. It was deserted due to its un- 
wholesome climate and the rise of swamps and mar- 
shes. It is now a deserted town—a square mound, five 
miles in diameter with archaeological evidence of for- 
tification. 

Pandu?a developed as a brisk centre of spiritual ac- 
tivity in Bengal. Djalal al-Din Tabrizi established his 
khaénakah at Deotala, near Pandu?. In 742/1342 ‘Ale 
al-Din ‘Ali Shah built his tomb at Pandu?4. Shaykh 
Siradj al-Din ‘Uthman, known as Akhr Sirddj, a dis- 
tinguished disciple of Shaykh Nizdm al-Din Awliya? 
[g.v.], planted the Cishtt order at Pandu?4. His 
successors—Shaykh ‘Ala? al-Hakk, Nar Kutb-i 
‘Alam and others—played an important role in the 
cultural life of the place. Shaykh ‘Ala? al-Hakk (d. 
800/1398) pushed further the work of his distin- 
guished predecessors and made Pandu?a the centre of 
a powerful religious and intellectual movement. His 
son Nur Kutb-i ‘Alam built there a big madrasa and a 
hospital. The land granted by ‘Ala al-Din Husayn 
Shah to his khanakah continued up to recent times. 
According to the Rtyad al-salatin, Husayn Shah used 
to come from Ekdala every year on foot to visit the 
tomb of Nur Kutb-i ‘Alam. We find eminent saints, 
like Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd al-Hakk of Rudawli, 
visiting his shrine (Anwar al-‘Uyin, ‘Aligafh 1905, 
12-14). 

The site of Pandu?4 contains some splendid Muslim 
buildings, mostly in a ruinous condition, including 
the remarkable Adina or Friday Mosque, the largest 
in the subcontinent, built by the second Ilyas Shahid, 
Sikandar Shah I (759-92/1358-90), completed in 
Radjab 776/December 1374-January 1375 according 
to an inscription in the mosque; the 10th/16th century 
Kutb Shahi mosque; and several significant tombs 
(see A.H. Dani, Muslim architecture in Bengal, Dacca 
1961, 55-73, 76-83, 168-70; G. Michell (ed.), The 
Islamic heritage of Bengal, UNESCO, Paris 1984, 109- 
14, 155-64). 
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PANGULU [see PENGHULU]. 

PANIPAT, a town of northern India (lat. 29° 24’ 
N., long. 76° 58’ E.) situated 86 km/57 miles north 
of Dihlt; it is also the name of the southernmost éahsil 
in the Karnal District of what was in British Indian 
times the province of the Pandjab [q.v.] but has since 
1947 been in the eastern or Indian part of the divided 
province of the former Pandjab, at present in 
Haryana province of the Indian Union. 

On three occasions has the fate of Hindustan been 
decided on the plain of Panipat: in 1526, when Babur 
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[9-2.], the Barlas Turk, defeated Ibrahim Lodi [9.v.]; 
in 1556, when Akbar [g.v.] crushed the forces of 
Hémi; and lastly, in 1761, when the Marathas [g.v.} 
were defeated by Ahmad Shah Durrani (g.v.]. The 
geographical factor combined with internal decay and 
a weak system of frontier defence has been chiefly 
responsible for this. From the strategic background of 
Afghanistan the path for invaders lay along the lines 
of least resistance, the Khyber, Kurram, Tochi, and 
Gomal passes, on to the Pandjab plains, for the Indus 
has never proved an obstacle to an enterprising 
general. Checked on the south by the deserts of 
Radjputana, invading armies were forced to enter the 
Ganges and Djamna valleys through the narrow 
bottleneck between the north-eastern extremity of the 
desert and the foot of the Himalayas. 

Hence because of this strategic position, Panipat 
has always been important, and is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and in the historical sources on the Dihli 
Sultanate [q.v.]. In the first battle of Panipat, Babur 
defeated and killed Ibrahim b. Sikandar Lodi on 8 
Radjab 932/20 April 1526. His success was attributed 
by earlier scholars to an extensive use of cannon, 700 
“arabas [g.v.] being mentioned in the Babur-nama, tr. 
Beveridge, 463 ff., see esp. 468-9 n. 3; but these must 
have been for the conveyance of baggage, not gun car- 
riages. Babur certainly had an unspecified number of 
cannon, and his Master Gunner Ustad SAli-Kuli had 
farangi, darbzan and dégh cannon which were lashed 
together for action {see further BARUD. vi. India]. The 
battle sealed the tate of the Lédi dynasty [g.v.], 
but much tougher resistance to Babur was offered 
to him in the following year at the battle of 
Khanu’4, when he routed the Radjput Rana Sanga 
of Méwaf [q.v.] and brought about the extinction 
of Méwaf as a separate kingdom (see Babur-nama, tr. 
558-75). 

The second battle of Panipat took place on 2 
Muharram 964/5 November 1556, when Akbar, soon 
after his accession, defeated the usurping Hindu 
minister Héma, who had assumed the title of Radja 
Vikramaditya, this victory being the first major step 
in Akbar’s constituting the Mughal empire. 

The third battle of Panipat took place on 7 
Djumada II 1174/14 January 1761, when the 
Marathas, having managed to occupy Dihli, were 
nevertheless put to flight by the Afghan amir of Kan- 
dahar, Ahmad Shah Durrani. Although Ahmad Shah 
returned to Afghanistan shortly afterwards and 
Maratha power revived, the battle had long-term ef- 
fects in preserving the Muslim state of the Nizam in 
Haydarabad [g.v.] and in allowing the British to con- 
solidate their position in Bengal. 

The modern town of Panipat still retains its fort and 
a wall with 15 gates, and amongst its monuments are 
the ruins of a mosque in the Kabuli Bagh built to com- 
memorate the first battle of Panipat. In 1971 Panipat 
had a population of 87,981. 
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PANTELLERIA [see Kawsara]. 


PANTHAY, a term applied to the Chinese 
Muslims of Yunnan and their rebellion in the 
19th century. 

In the second half of the 19th century, Chinese 
Muslims in Yunnan province (in south-west China, 
bordered by Burma, Thailand and Vietnam) were 
known to the Europeans as Panthay, a term which had 
never been used anywhere in China. The Yunnanese 
Muslims were known as Huei-Huei up to 1949, when 
the incoming communist government referred to 
them as Huet-Min or Huet-Tsu. 

Views differ as to the etymology of the term 
Panthay. If it derives from Chinese, it may have meant 
indigenous (Pen-it) or rebellious brigand (Pan-Tse1), 
although there is no reliable evidence. If, alternative- 
ly, it derives from Persian or Burmese, it might have 
been a corruption of Pan-see, a Burmese term, refer- 
ring to Indo-Burmese of northern Arakan, who had 
converted to Islam in the early 13th century, and 
originating from Persian Parst of which the r sound 
was dropped by Burmese, who called Muslims Patht 
or Passi. The most likely etymology is that the term 
was a British coinage, corrupted by colonial officers in 
British India from the Burmese term Pan-see to 
designate the Yunnanese Muslims during their 1855- 
73 rebellion against the Manchu authorities. For to- 
day’s Yunnanese Muslims in Burma, Pantkay carries 
a pejorative meaning. : 

Sources concerning the first entry of Muslims and 
Islam to Yunnan vary in accuracy and credibility. 
Tang (618-906 A.D) and Sung (960-1279 A.D) 
records have left no adequate summary of the 
religious status and activities of Central Asian 
migrants in Yunnan, although archaeological 
evidence from the Tang period suggests that they 
were enslaved in the Buddhist Tali Kingdom of the 
native Yunnanese at that time. This accords with the 
fact that, when Tibet invaded the Tali Kingdom in 
801, many of those taken prisoner were found to be 
conscripts from Samarkand. An unofficial history of 
the Tali Kingdom dating from the Sung period main- 
tains that the first Muslims were Persian merchants 
and Southeast Asians on a tribute mission. According 
to Chinese Muslim legend, however, the first settlers 
were Arab merchants in the middle years of the Tang 
dynasty, and there is no evidence of Islam taking root 
in Yunnan prior to the Mongol conquest of the whole 
of China (1279), after which mass Muslim immigra- 
tion into Yunnan was carried out by the central 
government through their own Muslim generals. 

After the conquest, Muslims migrated to Yunnan 
in three waves, in 1253, 1256 and 1267. Various 
Muslim ethnic groups (Tanguts, Tatars, Uyghurs, 
Persians, etc.) were introduced, following their 
overlords there as the province was settled. The 
Muslim immigrants were allocated lands and scat- 
tered all over the province, so that camps or villages, 
known as Huei-Huet Yin or Huet-Huet Chun, gradually 
developed. Furthermore, Central Asian Muslim 
soldiers were continually sent thither from other parts 
of China as part of a political and military strategy 
aimed at pacifying Burmese or local insurgents. This 
also served to promote social integration in that the 
Muslims began to intermarry with native or Han 
women or to adopt non-Muslim orphans and bring 
them up as Muslims to become natural suitors for 
their daughters. 

In order to maintain control of the Muslim popula- 
tion, the Mongol-Yuien court appointed Muslim 
generals as provincial governors, amongst whom the 
most eminent was the Bukhari general, Sayyid Adjall 
Shams al-Din ‘Umar, who was entrusted by Kubilay 
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Khan [¢.v.] with the task of sinicising not only the 
local tribes but probably also the Muslims. Under his 
governorship, many mosques were built, although he 
did not intentionally promote Islam. By the end of the 
Yuen period, the Muslims had gradually abandoned 
their Central Asian traditions in order to adopt 
Chinese customs and had developed their religion into 
a syncretised one. 

During the Ming period (1368-1644), Muslim 
migration continued. However, unlike the Mongols, 
who had allowed their non-Han subjects to retain 
their traditions, the Ming rulers imposed Confu- 
cianism in an attempt to eliminate all non-Han 
culture. Under these conditions, Muslims were forced 
further to integrate, but managed to preserve their 
religious freedom and their numbers grew. As 


military activity decreased, soldiers engaged in other. 


occupations, the most important of which, in mineral- 
rich Yunnan, was mining. The early Ming period also 
saw the start of the caravan trade, and eventually six 
trade routes linked Yunnan, Burma, Tibet and other 
parts of China. Porcelain manufacture also flour- 
ished. Huei-Ch ’ing (Islamic blue) was made chiefly in 
Yunnan for Muslim patrons abroad. By the onset of 
the Manchu-Ch’ ing period (1644-1911), leather and 
carpet manufacture also significantly contributed to 
the Yunnanese economy. By the mid-19th century, 
the province of Yunnan was home to the second 
largest Muslim population centre next to that of 
Northwest China [see KANsU]. 

Under the Mongols, Muslims had enjoyed more 
political privileges and higher social status than the 
Han Chinese. Even under the Ming, they were still 
able to live without political and social discrimination. 
However, under the Manchus, Muslims found it in- 
creasingly difficult to uphold their religious freedom 
in the face of oppressive Confucianisation and Han 
chauvinism, which discriminated against all non-Han 
cultural elements. The resulting resentment led to 
serious uprisings in Muslim population centres in 
northwestern China. In Yunnan, where imperial law 
was only weakly enforced, social order broke down 
still further as the Yunnanese Muslims began to take 
up arms against the Han. 

Chief among the factors contributing to the Yun- 
nanese Muslim rebellion of 1855-73 were religio- 
cultural and economic conflicts and institutionalised 
oppression by Han officials. Muslim traditions, pre- 
served from their ancestors, particularly dietary 
customs, set them apart from Han society. Muslims 
abhorred pork, while the Han reared cattle only as 
draught animals. Other cultural and _ religious 
disparities, which caused conflict, included methods 
of worship (Muslims considered the Han idolatrous), 
dress, language, wedding and funeral customs. 

The national economic crisis prevailing in the 19th 
century was chiefly reflected in Yunnan in the mining 
industry, in which there was much Han-Muslim 
rivalry. Both groups had constantly to look for new 
veins of ores, and ownership disputes frequently oc- 
curred. The Han resented the Muslims’ superior 
techniques and trade acumen and would wrest wealth 
from their opponents by force. 

The maintenance of social order had previously 
been the responsibility of the local gentry, but during 
the 19th century the whole social system increasingly 
became corrupt and local government all but collaps- 
ed. Instead of restraining wayward elements, many of 
the gentry were themselves a source of disturbance, 
particularly in firing Han Chinese hatred against 
Muslims. They colluded with local officials, secret 
societies and local militia in order to oppress the 


Muslims for their own interests. With all these factors 
ranged against them, the Muslims vainly tried to seek 
justice from the central government, but eventually 
they were driven to rebel against the Manchu authori- 
ty itself. 

The rebellions took place in the early 1850s in most 
parts of Yunnan, but were concentrated around Yun- 
nan Fu (present-day Kunming), the provincial capital 
in the east, and the Tali region in the west. From the 
middle of 1856 onwards, local, uncoordinated insur- 
rections gradually gravitated towards a few centres of 
leadership in eastern Yunnan. Here, the grand imam, 
Yusuf Ma (Chinese name Ma Te-Hsing or Ma Fu-Chu) 
was elected as spiritual leader, but military respon- 
sibility was in the hands at first of his ahund disciples, 
mainly Hsu Yuen-Chi, later a military degree holder, 
Ma Ju-Lung. 

Imam Ma, a prolific writer and Islamic educa- 
tionalist, under whom Yunnan became one of the 
three Islamic learning centres in China, was a 
moderate theologian who advocated a negotiated solu- 
tion to the Muslims’ problems. On the other hand, 
Ma Ju-Lung, who had also been one of the imam’s 
disciples, was an opportunist who sought privileges 
with the ruling Manchu. 

Muslim forces were able to lay siege to Yunnan Fu 
three times between 1855 and 1862, causing severe 
strains on the imperial army and local Han militia, 
but failed to take the city. The response of the Man- 
chu provincial government was to adopt a policy of 
“Pardon and Pacification’’ and to reward the eastern 
rebel leaders with governmental posts and honorary 
titles. Imam Ma was appointed the Beg of Yunnan, 
which was the equivalent of Shaykh al-Islam of Yun- 
nan. This bought off the loyalty of the eastern rebels, 
who later became the main force led by Ma Ju-Lung 
to subdue the rebellion in the west. 

This had been led by Tu Wen-Hsiu, also known as 
Sultan Sulayman to the Europeans, who was more 
committed to the political and religious cause of 
Islam. His experience of the brutality of Manchu rule 
towards the Muslims in northwest China during the 
Djahriyya (a Nakshbandiyya [g.v.] Sufi sub-order) 
movement, inclined him not to yield to the Manchu’s 
inducements and to hold out instead for a indepen- 
dent Muslim state within China. 

Thus in western Yunnan, the situation was dif- 
ferent. Here, the rebels seized Tali as capital of their 
sultanate (Ping-Nan-Kuo, in Chinese, ‘‘Southern 
Pacified Kingdom’’) in 1855. An Islamic court was set 
up and Islamic law implemented, but this only ap- 
plied to Muslims, while the old Ming laws were re- 
adopted and applied to non-Muslim subjects. Islamic 
learning was encouraged, Islamic schools were estab- 
lished to educate Muslims and many conversions took 
place, although these were not forced. ( 

During the course of the rebellions, the two rebel 
groups were at odds and the only opportunity for 
them to unite to drive the Manchu out of Yunnan was 
wasted for two reasons. First, Tu Wen-Hsiu offered 
Ma Ju-Lung a high-ranking post in his court. Ma, 
who was politically and militarily more ambitious, re- 
jected this, saying that he could serve under no-one 
other than the grand imam, Ma Te-Hsing. Secondly, 
there was considerable sectarian conflict. The eastern 
rebels belonged to the traditional conservative Ké-Ti- 
Mu (Ar. al-Kadim) who opposed new teaching or 
reform. The Tali court, on the other hand, was 
dominated by the Djahriyya reformists who had been 
exiled to Yunnan after the suppression of their move- 
ment in northwestern China by the Manchu govern- 
ment. The grand imam, who himself belonged to the 
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Ké-Ti-Mu, was once courteously invited by the Tali 
Sultan to lead religious affairs, but the invitation was 
turned down. Under these circumstances, the Ké-Ti- 
Mu rendered assistance to the Manchu government to 
suppress the Tali rebellion for the sake of preserving 
their own religious interests. 

After only 18 years, the Tali sultanate collapsed. Its 
fate was sealed following the defection to the Manchu 
of most of its Han leaders and its lack of modern 
weaponry in order to continue to fight. The defection 
of the Han leaders resulted from unbalanced power- 
sharing in the Tali court. The sultan was accused of 
favouring his Muslim followers in administrative and 
military affairs. Towards the end of its rule, the Tali 
court sought military assistance from Western 
powers. At the beginning of 1872 a Panthay mission, 
mediated by the British Government of India, and 
headed by the sultan’s adopted son, Prince Hasan, 
was sent to London to secure arms and recognition 
from Queen Victoria as a tributary of Britain. How- 
ever, at that time the British government’s relations 
with Peking, from whom they hoped to gain further 
trade advantages, outweighed other considerations 
and the mission was not well received. Nor did it ob- 
tain the support of the Ottoman government in Istan- 
bul, where it stopped on its way back to Yunnan. 

The Yunnanese Muslim rebellion was not simply a 
political uprising against Manchu corruption, as it has 
been sometimes viewed. It was in reality a search for 
ethno-religious identity and social status. Prior to the 
Manchu period, Muslims were included in the Mid- 
dle Kingdom, China, as Muslim Chinese and were 
treated equally with their Han counterparts. Under 
Manchu rule, they were classified as a minority, and 
their previous equal rights were gradually eroded. In 
these circumstances, a rejection of Manchu rule 
developed and was fanned by the religious undercur- 
rents of reform brought by the Safi Djahriyya move- 
ment, these currents thus crystalising in the ideology 
of a secession movement, fighting for its own separate 
future. 

The suppression of the rebellion was highly signifi- 
cant in Chinese history. It was another triumph of the 
Han supremacy and Confucianism which had never 
been challenged or set aside by non-Han elements. 
The status of Yunnanese Muslims was now reduced to 
its lowest level. They were forced to abandon their 
ethno-religious identity and to assimilate further into 
Confucian society. Many of those who did not want 
to live under these conditions fled to Burma [g.v.] and 
formed solid communities there in order to maintain 
their traditions, these being the forebears of the 
present-day Chinese Muslims in Burma. 
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PAPYRUS, a term of Greek origin, n&nupog, is one 
of the world’s oldest writing materials; it seems 
to have been used in Egypt, the land of its prov- 
enance, since the 6th dynasty, ca. 2470-2270 A.D. As 
an equivalent for this word the Arabs, after their con- 
quest of this country, used dardi, abardi, or better still 
warak al-bardi. However, these expressions were not of 
widespread usage, and in Egypt the term employed 
was fafir, corresponding more closely to the original 
Greek. Elsewhere, the word firfaés was also used, 
derived from the Greek yé&ptyg, through the in- 
termediary of the Aramaic kartis. And since this last 
term denoted not only papyrus but also parchment 
and later even paper, it became necessary in this con- 
text to add the adjective misri ‘‘Egyptian’’, as was 
done by Ibn al-Nadim in his Frhrist, 21, ll. 10 f. 

The use of this material extends over some seven 
centuries, lasting until the 8th/14th century. Its 
utilisation increased following the arrival of the Arabs 
in Egypt and remained dominant even in the 3rd/9th 
century, despite the introduction of paper [see 
KAGHAD]. 

Arabic papyrology is the scientific study of texts 
written on papyrus, although it is conventional, as A. 
Grohmann (Einfihrung, 3, 1. 1) has pointed out in his 
definition of this branch of scholarship, to include 
automatically within its scope non-literary documents 
written on other materials, such as leather, parch- 
ment, cloth, paper, ostraca, bone or wood. However, 
the mass of documents on papyrus is by far the most 
important. 

Despite the antiquity of papyrus as a writing mate- 
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rial in Arabic culture, Arabic papyrology has 
developed quite recently. In fact it was only in 1824 
that the subject first emerged as a science in its own 
right, this being the year in which two papyri were 
discovered in a small sealed pottery, located in a tomb 
or in a well near the Pyramids of Sakkara (see 
Grohmann, Apergu, table IX; N. Abbott, The rise, 
table IV). A. Silvestre de Sacy published them and 
thus became the founder of this discipline, which was 
nevertheless not to attain real prominence until 1877, 
the year in which sensational discoveries of papyri 
were made in the ruins of the old Arsinoe- 
Krokodilopolis (K6m Faris and K6m al-Kharyana) to 
the north of the town of al-Fayyam. In subsequent 
years excavations continued, bringing to light a mass 
of material. The pieces found were sold to the 
museums of Berlin, to the Bodleian in Oxford, and to 
the National Library of Vienna, where the Archduke 
Rainer of Austria purchased 1,000 pieces; thus began 
the gradual development of the famous PER collec- 
tion (Papyri Erzherzog Rainer), which currently 
holds the world’s greatest accumulation of Arabic 
pieces and which celebrated its centenary in 1983 (see 
Festschrift zum 100-jahrigen Bestehen...). Sales continued 
and other collections came into being around the 
world: in Hamburg, Heidelberg, Strasbourg and else- 
where. Excavations also continued in the hills of Old 
Cairo (Fustat), in other ruins including those of the 
Memphis Necropolis, Abiisir al-Malak, and those of 
Ahnas (Herakleopolis), and, with fewer pieces found, 
at al-Ushminayn (Hermopolis Magna) and Koém 
Eshkawh (Aphrodito) where in 1901, during the dig- 
ging of a cistern, two metres of papyri were found. 
Other discoveries were made in Upper Egypt, at 
Akhmim (Panopolis), at Gabalayn (Pathyris), the 
source of part of the Heidelberg collection (see the 
works of C.H. Becker and R.G. Khoury) and also at 
Edfu (Apollinopolis Magna) where the Institut Fran- 
cais d’Archéologie Orientale of Cairo found some im- 
portant pieces, including the well-known codex on 
papyrus of al-Djami‘ by ‘Abd Allah Ibn Wahb (d. 
197/812) (see the edition by J. David-Weill), the only 
relatively complete book written on papyrus which has 
been preserved. 

Outside Egypt, there have been few discoveries of 
papyri. In Palestine some 600 pieces were found (in- 
cluding about a dozen in Arabic) in the course of 
British excavations conducted at ‘Awdja’ al-Hafir in 
1936-7, and a few other texts, which Grohmann has 
published, were discovered by Bedouins in the cave of 
Khirbet el-Mird. 

Collections, of varying degrees of importance, have 
thus been gradually assembled in both the eastern and 
the western world. In the East, it is the Cairo collec- 
tion which is the most important; in the former 
Khedival Library (currently the Dar al-Kutub), some 
2,000 pieces are to be found: papyri, parchments, 
papers, a few ostraca and a rare fragment of a wooden 
tablet. The founder of this collection was B. Moritz, 
director of the afore-mentioned Library from 1896 to 
1914 (with reference to this collection, see B. Moritz, 
Arabische Schrift/Arabic scnpt; Grohmann, Einfihrung, 
36 ff.; R.G. Khoury, Papyruskunde, 253-54). But it is 
Grohmann who deserves the greatest credit for his 
study of these papyrological materials, devoting to 
them a series of ten volumes, the first six of which 
were published in his lifetime, while the four final 
volumes remain in manuscript form (see Grohmann, 
APEL). 

In America, most worthy of mention is the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where the Oriental Institute has 
assembled, since 1929, a collection comprising 





numerous documents, in particular historical, literary 
and Kur’anic texts. Chiefly responsible for the 
publication of these was Nabia Abbott (see Bibl.). At 
the Library of the University of Michigan (Ann Ar- 
bor) there are also a few pieces, and the same applies 
to the Museum of the University of Philadelphia. 
Other small collections exist, which have not been 
catalogued or which are not sufficiently well known to 
have attracted academic interest. 

In Europe, as in the world at large, by far the most 
important collection is that of the National Library of 
Vienna, which owes its success to ‘‘a very thorough 
collaboration’’ between the merchant Theodor Graf 
(on his visits to Cairo), the director of the Library, 
Joseph von Karabacek, a papyrologist in his own right 
(see Bibl.) and the already-mentioned Archduke 
Rainer. Currently, it contains more than 50,000 
pieces and fragments, including more than 10,000 
papyri, 340 parchments, some thirty thousand 
papers, 33 pieces of cloth, a text on bone and ten 
ostraca. Not included in this list are all those items 
which have yet to be classified and made available to 
scholars, as well as countless fragments. Karabacek 
and Grohmann have studied several hundreds of 
these, in various forms, as have, more recently, 
Khoury, W. Diem and Y. Raghib (Ragheb) (see 
Bibl.). 

In Germany, numerous collections exist: in 
Giessen, and especially in Hamburg where A. 
Dietrich has conscientiously published various letters 
or documents (see Bidl.), and also in Berlin (formerly 
East Berlin), where there is an important collection, 
consisting primarily of business letters and a variety of 
documents, some of which have been studied by 
Grohmann, Khoury and Raghib. Particular impor- 
tance is attached to the Heidelberg collection, which 
contains some rare and particularly precious items: 
(1) the most important collection of administrative 
correspondence, dating from the year 91/710, of 
Kurra b. Sharik {¢.v.], Umayyad governor of Egypt, 
which has been published by C.H. Becker (see 
Becker, PSR 1, and Arabtsche Papyri); (2) the oldest ex- 
isting version of the life of the Prophet Muhammad 
(Maghazi) and the story of King David (Hadith 
Dawid); and (3) the only papyrus scroll preserved 
from the entirety of Arab-Islamic culture. (Khoury 
has published all these texts; see Wahb b. Munabbih 
with reference to the first two, and ‘Abd Allah 6. 
Lahi‘a, for the third.) This collection, known as PSR 
(Papyri Schott-Reinhardt), in memory of the collector 
and patron Schott, who purchased a large proportion 
of the material and then presented it to the University 
of Heidelberg, also contains a variety of other texts, 
letters of all kinds, etc. (with regard to publications 
relating to these categories, see E. Seidel; Grohmann, 
CPR; K. Jahn; Dietrich, Zum Drogenhandel, also, most 
relevant to this article, in particular, Diem, Arabische 
Briefe). 

In France, in the Louvre and in Strasbourg, there 
are hundreds of contracts and letters of all kinds, in- 
cluding texts or fragments of texts belonging to the 
celebrated correspondence of the governor Kurra b. 
Sharik. J. David-Weill began the systematic study of 
these collections, in particular that of the Louvre (see 
Bibl.) and this work has been continued by Cl. Cahen 
and most notably Raghib, who has edited two un- 
published letters of Kurra b. Sharik and has under- 
taken, with considerable success, to classify series of 
papyri according to common central themes (see 
Bibl.). 

In England, there is a small but valuable collection 
in the British Museum, and another, of equal impor- 
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tance, in the John Rylands Library at Manchester; 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford holds about a hundred 
texts, to which more have recently been added. 

In Italy, there are a few items in Milan and in 
Florence. In addition, Arabic pieces have come to 
light from time to time almost everywhere: in Oslo, 
Istanbul, Geneva and, in particular, St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. Prague also has about a thousand 
fragments. There exist, besides these, many other 
libraries which hold Arabic papyri, as well as private 
collections, often unknown to the academic communi- 
ty; not only here, but especially in the important col- 
lections mentioned above, in the East and in the 
West, there is an enormous quantity of material to be 
classified, examined and studied, which cannot be 
utilised until it has been treated and placed at the 
disposal of specialists. All these items need to be close- 
ly examined, as has been done, for example, in Vien- 
na, Heidelberg and elsewhere, with the object, first of 
all, of saving the pieces from destruction; they can 
then be subjected to the appropriate scientific 
scrutiny. 

It is unnecessary to stress the importance of papyri 
for the study of Arabic paleography and orthography, 
in spite of the fact that it is possible only to trace in 
part the history of these two auxiliary disciplines and 
to give examples of the possible methods of writing. 
However, since papyri constitute the preferred mate- 
rial for writing used in the period before the prolifera- 
tion of paper, documents on papyrus have acquired a 
pre-eminent importance, not only in the two areas 
just mentioned, but also, and especially, in that of the 
Arabic language: scrutiny of such documents does not 
relate exclusively to the study of certain particular 
philological phenomena, such as, for example, the 
history of Kur’dnic vocabulary, an area in which 
fragments on papyrus are very numerous (see 
especially the analysis of Abbott, The rise, 60-91), but 
also to the study of classical Arabic of the first three 
centuries of the Islamic calendar, as has been shown 
by S. Hopkins (Studies in the grammar...). Furthermore, 
it is clear that papyri afford considerable interest to 
scholars of the later centuries of the Arabic language, 
in particular the language of the Middle Ages (for 
more detail on this point, see Grohmann, Eznfihrung, 
88 ff.; Khoury, Papyruskunde, 263-68; G. Endress, 
Herkunft und Entwicklung der arabischen Schrift, in GAP, 
i, 165-97; and Handschriftenkunde, in ibid., 271-96). 
This is to say nothing of the sometimes unique value 
of much of the testimony, authentic and usually 
dated, supplied by the papyri, of which more will be 
said in due course. 

Particularly interesting are those documents which 
may be classified as texts of protocols, official or 
private documents: 

(1) Protocols. As early as the Byzantine period, for 
example, the start of each scroll was usually intro- 
duced by an_ official formula or protocol 
(npwtéxoAdov). The Arabs borrowed this method at a 
quite early stage, no doubt from the Byzantines: this 
is attested for the first time (among the texts currenily 
available) in a bilingual text found at ‘Awdja? al-Hafir 
and bearing the date Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 54/674. Around 
105/724 the unilingual genre began to replace the bi- 
lingual. 

(2) Official and private documents. Unfortunately the 
number of official documents available is too small to 
permit close study of the functioning of Islamic in- 
stitutions in the early years. In the majority of cases 
one is at the mercy of later historians and scholars, 
who have not always left a reliable picture of 
preceding periods; this fact has been definitively es- 


tablished by the celebrated correspondence of the 
above-mentioned governor of Egypt, Kurra b. Sharik 
(90-5/709-14). All of the important elements of this 
correspondence published so far (Becker, PSR, i; Ab- 
bott, The Kurrah papyrt; Raghib, Lettres nouvelles), show 
him in a quite different light to his received image: 
equitable, zealous for the public good, resolute, etc. 
These administrative letters are all the more impor- 
tant in that they constitute a source of a unique kind, 
and that nothing comparable regarding the other 
Islamic provinces has survived in original and authen- 
tic form. We thus remain dependent on these letters, 
which are of considerable elegance, concerning the 
functioning of the administration of the earliest 
Islamic periods. 

It is appropriate to draw attention to the opening of 
these letters, which usually begin with the basmala, fol- 
lowed by the name of the governor, who is himself the 
sender, and that of the addressee of his letter. The 
final formula al-salam ‘ala man ittaba‘a ’l-hudd (‘‘ peace 
be upon him who follows the Guidance’’) accom- 
panies every letter written by a Muslim to a non- 
Muslim; in general, and notably in the cor- 
respondence under consideration here, the letter con- 
cludes with the name of the scribe and the date of 
composition (concerning such usages, see for exam- 
ple, al-Sali, Adab al-kuttab, 225; al-Kalkashandi, Subh, 
vi, 344, 366). Other official letters, of equal rarity and 
of no less worth, do not contain, for the reasons stated 
above, the above formula but conclude with the 
classical phrase wa ’l-salam ‘alayka wa-rahmat Allah 
(‘‘may peace be upon you, and the mercy of God’’), 
before introducing the name of the scribe and the date 
of the letter. 

As for private documents, these concern official or 
strictly private relations between individuals: mar- 
riage, divorce, purchase, sale, complaints and legal 
proceedings of all kinds, etc. Grohmann undertook in 
his CPR (see Allgemeine Einfiihrung, 17-88), and subse- 
quently in his Zinftihrung, 107-30, a study of the theory 
of diplomatic study (Urkundenlehre) of the papyri. The 
form of these documents varies to some degree ac- 
cording to the content: ratification of a marriage con- 
tract, simple business contract, receipt concerning a 
sum of money received or outstanding, business let- 
ter, etc. In spite of the efforts made in this area, by 
Grohmann, Jahn and others, a comprehensive ac- 
count of the theory of diplomatic has yet to be written. 
For such a project it would be necessary to examine 
the maximum possible number of papyri and to com- 
pare all the documents which bear a resemblance, 
close or distant, to others, first within the Arab- 
Islamic culture, subsequently in the neighbouring 
civilisations (Byzantine, Coptic), from which Islam 
profited in this respect. 

The value of the various documents of papyrus can- 
not be over-stressed, value for the study not only of 
purely philological problems, but in particular of 
those relating to the administration and the social and 
private life of the early Islamic centuries in general, all 
the more so since this type of source is authentic, and 
often unique in its original authenticity. This opens 
the way to more reliable methods of scientific in- 
vestigation and constitutes a firm basis for further, 
more thorough studies. 
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PARA (Gk. Paros), Turkish name of an impor- 
tant Aegean Cycladic island, west of Nakshe and 
north-east of the once-attached Antiparos (1981 pop.: 
8,516), celebrated since Antiquity for its marble, still 
popular in the 15th century according to the Italian 
travellers Buondelmonti (ed. Legrand, 53 ff.) and 
Cyriacus of Ancona (cf. Miller-Lampros [ = M-L], ii, 
380, 397), and rich in Byzantine, post-Byzantine and 
Catholic (Capuchin) monuments. The Byzantine 
period (to 1207) saw the island’s incorporation in the 
Aegean maritime theme after ca. 843 (see Malamut, 
Les iles..., 47 ff., s.v. Paros, Paronaxia), as well as 
several Arab raids, due to its strategic position in 
Aegean sea routes (see NAKSHE), mostly from the 
amirate of Ikritish [g.v.] in the 9th-10th centuries, 
chief among them being those of 837, directed by 
Nis(i)r and associated with legendary St. Theoctiste of 
Lesbos, who died on the island (872), and of 904, 
directed by the renegade conqueror of Thessalonica 
[see sELANIK], Leo of Tripoli; the devastations of such 
raids are vividly recorded in the Vita S. Theoctistae (see 
Christides, Conquest of Crete, 6, 166-7, 211 ff.; 
Malamut, 109, 112, 136, 142-3, 269, 401 and s.v.; 
more refs. in A. Savvides, Notes on Naxos and Paros- 
Antiparos {in Gk.]}, in Pariana, xlii [1991], 227-37). 

Turkish raids began within the intricate period of 
the Archipelago Duchy (1207-1566), when successive 
Latin families strove for power; Nakshe, Para and 
Antiparos were ravaged by Turcoman and Christian 
corsairs from the early 15th century, to the effect that 
the Loredani fortified the Antiparian capital 
“‘Kastron’’ and the Sommaripae transferred the 
Parian capital from Paroikia, on the north-west, to the 
eastern fortress of Képhalos, following an Ottoman 
raid of 1490 (M-L, ii, 372, 381; Pitcher, 67; Kran- 
tonelle, 50, 379, n. 114, 400, 437, 443). The first Ot- 
toman raid against Para was led by admiral Calf Bey 
at the head of the Gelibolu fleet and was caused by the 
Archipelago Duke’s failure to greet sultan Mehem- 
med I at Izmir as master of the western Anatolian 
coast; extensive looting was followed by the abduction 
of many Parians (Ducas, ed. Bonn, 109; Critobulus, 
ed. Reinsch, 92; cf. M-L, ii, 371; Krantonelle, 25, 
192, 257, 400; Uzungarsih, Osmant: tarthi, ii', 1988, 
30; Melas, 10), yet subsequent treaties (1419, 1426, 
1446, 1454) acknowledged Venetian overlordship 
over the Duchy. Bayezid II’s 1490 raid aimed at the 
Duke Sommaripa’s overthrow, but the Venetian Ad- 
miral Capello hindered the Ottoman expedition (M- 
L, ii, 394), while the information that extensive 
ravages took place in that raid is to be taken with 
reservations (Th. and N. Aliprantes, Paros-Antiparos?, 
48-9, 168). Being a base for western espionage against 
the Sultanate in the early 16th century made Para one 
of the targets of Khayr al-Din Pasha [9.v.] in the lat- 
ter’s Cycladic raids; its last ruler, Sagredo, sur- 
rendered Képhalos fortress (Dec. 1537) and 6,000 
Parians and Antiparians suffered massacre, the young 
men ending up as oarsmen in the Pasha’s vessels and 
young girls entering his harem, apart from many 
spoils (see NAKSHE; cf. M-L, ii, 404, 406, 407 ff.; Pit- 
cher, 138 and map XIV; Vakalopoulos, iii, 151 and 
map; Krantonelle, 142, 160, 206, 405; Slot, The 
Turkish conquest of the Cyclades, 1537-8 [in Gk.], in 
Kimoliaka, vii [1978], 62 ff.; idem, Archipelagus, 73 ff.; 
Frazee, 83, 90, 253; M. Roussos-Melidones, in 
Pariana, xxxvi, [1990], 20 ff. [acc. to W. sources]). 
Ottoman control was ratified by the 1540 treaty, 
which allowed for semi-autonomy under a kapudan 
pasha, while a semblance of Latin power continued 
until the eventual annexation of 1566 (see Th. and N. 
Aliprantes, 49-50, 66 ff., 156, 168-9); the local in- 
fluential families were also directly involved in the 
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island’s affairs, predominantly the Kondylai and the 
Mavrogenai (see Th. Blancard, Les Mavrogent, Paris 
1909; cf. Pariana, xviii [1985], 71 ff. [Mavroi]; xxvi 
[1987], 113 ff. [Sphaelloi]; xxxvi [1909], 95 ff. 
(Desyllai]; also refs. in N. Aliprantes, in DEGEE, v 
[1985], 42-119 [on families and coats of arms]). 

After the Jewish Duke Nasi’s death in 1579 [see 
NAKSHE], extensive privileges were granted by Murad 
IIT (Sakd-ndme of 1580, renewed by Ibrahim in 1646, 
shortly after the ravages against Para in 1645-6) (cf. 
Zinkeisen, iv, 766; Vakalopoulos, iii, 491, 502, n. 2; 
Polemis, Hist. of Andros, 74-5, 80-1); Nakshe became 
the seat of the Cycladic sandjek, enjoying privileges 
until the early 19th century, while Para was to suffer 
from incessant piratical raids in the course of the 
Turco-Venetian wars of the 16th-17th centuries 
(Vakalopoulos, ii?, 139, n. 39, 144 ff.; iii, 503; iv, 134 
and map, 192, 198; N. Kephalleniades, in Pariana, 
xiv-xv [1984]; Krantonelle, 35, 49, 60, 121, 176, 241- 
5, 290, 357, 405 and s.v. Paros). Meanwhile, the first 
waves of Capuchins and Jesuits established them- 
selves on Para, particularly on its northern fortified 
harbour of Naoussa (cf. Vakalopoulos, ii?, 148; iii, 
404 ff.; iv, 120 ff., 132 ff.; Th. and N. Aliprantes, 
53 ff., 170), Ottoman fleets used to collect ‘haradj an- 
nually from Naoussa and Dryo ports, and it was off 
Dryo that the Venetian Admiral Mocenigo scored a 
spectacular victory over the Ottomans bringing suc- 
cour to the besiegers of Crete in mid-1651 or 1652, 
capturing 5,000 Turks (Mustafa Na‘ima, v, 98 ff.; 
Sathas, Turkish-dominated Greece, 263-4; Vakalopoulos, 
ii?, 141; iii, 499-500; iv, 38; cf. Pariana, vii [1981], 
100 ff.), while in 1666 or 1668 the kapudan pasha 
Mustafa Kaplan, while chasing Latin corsairs, sacked 
Paroikia with 63 vessels, executing publicly the local 
notable Kondyles and abducting 400 Parians, and 
moreover pillaging the celebrated 6th-century 
Ekatontapyliané (= Our Lady of one hundred gates) 
church (cf. E. Kriaras, The sack of Paroikia: Cretan verses 
of the 17th c. [in Gk.], Athena, xlviii [1938], 120-62; 
Vakalopoulos, ii?, 142; Th. and N. Aliprantes, 51-2, 
53 ff.); meanwhile, the Turco-Venetian war in Crete 
brought waves of Cretan refugees on Para, which was 
terrorised by the ‘‘Saldar’’ of Ak Defiiz.( = Aegean) in 
1674; in 1676-7 another Ottoman fleet, in chase of 
western pirates, landed at Naoussa and looted it (cf. 
Vakalopoulos, ii?, 145-6). 

From the late 17th century local administration was 
carried out by a voivode, 2 annual kodja-bashis and a 
kadi. In ca. 1700, however, the French traveller 
Tournefort records that the local magnate Constan- 
tine Kondyles secured the Porte’s favour and became 
acting votvode, to be accused of harbouring pirates and 
overthrown by the sapudan pasha Djanim Khodja, who 
had him executed (1716); these developments caused 
new waves of refugees to Smyrna (Vakalopoulos, iv, 
148-9, 446, 448, 482; V. Sphyroeras, in Mikrastatika 
Chronika, x, 1963, 172 ff.; Mathiopoulos, 27 ff.; 
Pariana, xvi [1991], 73 ff.). In the course of the first 
Turco-Russian war (1668-74), the Russian fleet under 
admirals Orlov and Svyridov seized Nakshe, Para 
and Antiparos, using Naoussa as their base until 
1774, when ousted by the Ottomans according to the 
Kutik Kaynardja treaty [9.v.], before materialising 
their plan to sell Para-Antiparos to the British or 
French (cf. testimony of the Dutch Pasch van 
Krienen, in Sathas, 516-17, 520; Vakalopoulos, iv, 
412 ff.). There ensued hard decades for the Parians, 
whose penury is vividly depicted in their 1820 petition 
to the kapudan pasha; yet both Parians and Antiparians 
were among the first islanders to join the 1821 Greek 
War for Independence, with distinguished per- 


sonalities, like Demetrakopoulos, Delagramates and 
the legendary heroine Manto Mavrogenous (E. 
Konstantinou, Parian fighters for independence, and Cycla- 
dian fighters for independence, Athens 1985; cf. 
Vakalopoulos, v, 406 ff.; vi, 515-16, 718-19 and s.v.; 
vii, 384, 726, 811 ff.; cf. Pariana, xvi-xvii [1984-5]; 
xxx [1988], 145 ff.; xxxvii [1990], 71 ff. [all in Gk.]). 
In the course of the uprising, both islands suffered 
from domestic pirates [see NAKSHE], until incor- 
porated into the newly-founded Greek Kingdom be- 
tween 1830-2 (cf. Roussos-Melidones, in Parta-na, xxx 
[1988], 152 ff.). A most interesting case of Christ- 
ianisation of an ex-Muslim Turkish woman is record- 
ed in 1823 (see Pariana, x [1982], 106 ff.), the same 
year of the Maltese Knights’ abortive attempt to pur- 
chase Nakshe, Para and Antiparos from the tem- 
porary Greek government (Vakalopoulos, vi, 486). 
Bibliography: See references in NAKSHE; older 
references in D. Moustakas-D. Paschales, Paros, in 

MEE, xix, 742-4 and G. Georgalas-D. Moustakas- 

C. Karamanos, Antiparos, in MEE, iv, 914-5 (fun- 

damental); general accounts [in Gk.]: P. 

Mathiopoulos, Paros, an historical island in the heart of 

the Aegean, Athens 1963; D. Sophianou, C. 

Georgousses et alii, Hist. of Paros and Antiparos, 

Municipality of Paros 1989; comprehensive Parian 

bibliographies in the following in Gk.: Th. and N. 

Aliprantes, Paros-Antiparos, Athens 1968? (with de- 

tailed chronology); N. Aliprantes, ibid., rev. ed., 

19783 (with Engl. appx. on Ekatontapyliané 

[Katapoliané] church by Th. Aliprantes); The 

toponymics of Paros, 1990 (fundamental); J. Kam- 

panelles, The holy metropolis of Paronaxia through the 
ages, 1991. On Parian-Antiparian fortifications [in 

Gk.]: M. Philippa-Apostolou, The castle of Antiparos. 

A contribution to the study of medieval fortified settlements 

in the Aegean, 1978, unpubl. diss.; J. Gikas, Castles- 

voyages in Greece, ii, 1981, 181-93, 194-9; on 

Buondelmonti’s 15th-century description, cf. J. 

Melas, The Cyclades in the early 15th c., in Kykladika, 

i/1 (1959), 9-21, esp. 17-18 (Paros-Antiparos- 

Naxos). Various important articles [in Gk.] in 

EEKM, i-xi, 1960-84 (mostly by D. Paschales), and 

Pariana, i-xli (1980-91); other contributions (esp. on 

the Turkish period) include N. Aliprantes, Unedited 

Parian documents of the Turkish domination, in Athena, 

Ixxv (1974-5), 95-119; Clerics of Paros during Turkish 

domination, in Ekklestastike Rizaretos Paideia, ii, 1980, 

503-23; B. Sphyroeras, The dragomans of the fleet, 

1965; Greek crews of the Turkish fleet, 1965; H. Kouk- 

kou, Communal institutions in Cyclades during Turkish 

domination, i-ii, 1980-9; T. Gritsopoulos, Paronaxtan 

episcopal affairs of the 17th c., in EEKM, xiii (1985- 

90), 203-44 [all in Gk.]. (A. SavvipEs) 

PARA (p. ‘“‘piece, fragment’’), a Turkish coin of 
the Ottoman and early Republican periods. It was 
originally a silver piece of 4 akces, first issued early in 
the 18th century; it soon replaced the akce as the 
monetary unit. The weight, originally 16 grains (1.10 
grammes), sank to one-quarter of this weight by the 
beginning of the 19th century and the silver content 
also depreciated considerably. The multiples of the 
silver para were 5 (beshltk) paras; 10 (onlik); 15 
(onbeshiik); 20 (yigirmiparalik); 30 (zolota) and 40 
(ghurish or piastre). Higher denominations: 60 
(altmishitk); 80 (ikilik, i.e. two piastres); and 100 
(ytzltk) paras were occasionally issued. 

In the new Medjidiyye currency of 1260/1844, the 
para became a small copper coin with multiples 5 (besh- 
paralik), 10 (onpdaralik), 20 (yigirmiparalik) and 40 
(ghurish). In the later years of the Ottoman empire, 
the larger copper pieces were replaced by nickel. The 
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para under the republic was a money of account, the 
100 para or 2% piastre piece of aluminium bronze 
being the smallest denomination issued. With the 
post-World War II inflation, the para eventually 
disappeared from use in Turkey; in present-day 
Turkey, para has acquired, by a process of semantic 
evolution akin to that of Arabic fulds [see FALs], the 
general meaning of ‘‘money’’. 

When Serbia became independent, it retained the 
name para for its smallest coin, as did Montenegro 
also. The name survived in the former Yugoslavia 
during the interwar period, where the nickel 50 para 
piece was the smallest coin issued. During the Russian 
occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia in 1771-4, 
copper coins were issued with the value in paras and 
kopecks. 

Bibliography: Lane-Poole, Catalogue of oriental 
coins in the British Museum, viii, London 1881; Belin, 
in JA, ser. 6, iii, 447-51. (J. ALLan) 
PARCIN-KARI (p.), a technique of inlay- 

work used in the architecture of the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent, in Urdi pac¢i-kari. 

It is usually set in marble in a technique which 
reached its fullest development in Hindistan under 
Djahangir and Shah-Djah4n in the 11th/17th century, 
by then as an essential element in imperial sym- 
bolism. The craft of using semi-precious stones in 
floral or foliate compositions in the equivalent of the 
Florentine commesso di pietre dure appears to have arisen 
from a long regional tradition of stone intarsia work 
with a stimulus from imported Florentine pieces, and 
possibly European craftsmen. The Timirid use of 
faience mosaic, kashi-tarashi [q.v.], following a some- 
what comparable development in Persia and greater 
Khurasan, provided the model for compositions in 
specific architectural situations: it was already used 
extensively at Bidar {g.v.] in the madrasa of Mahmtd 
Gawan {q.v.] (877/1472), under direct Persian influ- 
ence, probably via Mahan (the plan is derived from 
Khargird). Although the technique of wood inlay was 
well known to the Timirids, they had not transferred 
it to stone, except in marble dados inlaid with 
geometric networks, as at Gazurgah (832/1429) and 
Taybad (848/1444) or with tesserae of stone or bisque 
tile and faience. Stone inlay may therefore be regard- 
ed as a medium developed in Hindustan, whose use 
can be distinguished in three stages: first the use of 
strips or bands of contrasting stone, then the use of a 
more varied range of colours in geometrical composi- 
tions based on the Persian tradition of cut-brick or tile 
profiles (see Wulff, of. cit. in Bibl., fig. 187), and final- 
ly the freely-drawn work in coloured stones inlaid and 
polished in situ. The origins of this third stage have 
been investigated since 1839, and their foreign origin 
disputed, but the arguments have been admirably col- 
lated, and an Italian connection clearly demonstrated, 
by Koch (in Br6l.). 

The effect of contrasting marble with stone 
masonry was already recognised in the Afha’i-din-ka 
Djhofipfa mosque at Adjmér (595/1199), where a 
single white mihrab with swirling scrolled carving is set 
against the 4ib/a wall. A similar contrast is used for the 
mihrab in the mosque at Suljan Ghari (629/1231) and 
for the mihrab and cenotaph in Iltutmish’s tomb at 
Dihli (ca. 1235). Inset marble first appears there 
under the Khaldji sultanate in the ‘Ala’i Darwaza 
(711/1311), where white architrave fillets, inscribed 
bands, lotus-bud arches, colonnettes and arched 
niches are deftly alternated with elements in red stone, 
articulated by changes in plane, and united by the im- 
position of a mesh of similar deeply incised carving on 
both. The inserts of black marble and blue schist sug- 
gest a connection with Gudjarati work. 


The vocabulary is extended in the tomb of Ghiyath 
al-Din Tughluk (ca. 725/1325), where marble span- 
drels and a fretted tympanum contrast with grey 
panels in the red stone, and the treatment is echoed in 
the interior. At Dhar the mthrab of the Kamal Mawla 
Masdjid (795/1392-3) is surrounded with black and 
white fillets in the architrave, and in the Djami‘ 
Masdjid (Lat Masdjid) (807/1404-5) this treatment is 
extended to white lines trimming the black spandrels. 
In the Djami‘S Masdjid at Ahmadabad (827/1424), all 
five mthrabs are carved in carefully assorted marbles, 
with an open flower in coloured stones that may be the 
first application of true pietre dure. By 858/1454 con- 
trasting marble trims to the mihrab of the Djami‘ 
Masdjid at Mandi are combined with the use of blue 
tile infill between the merlons of a frieze above; the 
trim and contrasting spandrels are repeated in the 
main entrance. Combinations of this kind reached a 
sophisticated level in the Purana Kil‘a complex at 
Dihli a century later, where intersecting white arches 
surround panels of ultramarine tile mosaic, alternate- 
ly geometric and floral, with traces of turquoise green: 
these suggest a technique imported from Persia by 
Humayin [q.v.] on his return in 1555. In his Shér 
Mandal (pre-1556) the dados at both levels outside are 
filled with geometric inlay, white marble stars and 
kite-shaped lozenges in the Iranian range of cut brick 
shapes set in linear rosettes of structural stone. The 
spandrels are trimmed with a single white line, and in- 
laid with a six-pointed star on either side. The internal 
dados, however, are of faience. At the roughly con- 
temporary Masdjid-i Kuhna nearby, the tympanum 
of the central bay is filled with square and rectangular 
panels of this geometric inlay, framed with white 
strips, while the inner architrave is of successive rec- 
tangular panels inlaid with frets of white lines to form 
a geometric spider’s web. Black outlines to the in- 
scribed panels define mihrabi cartouches which were to 
be used regularly thereafter. The white semidome of 
the mthrab is divided into sectors by a fine black trim. 
Use of tilework combined with stone, both in con- 
trasting colours, continued until the mosque and 
tomb of ‘Isa Khan were built in 954/1547-8. 

Geometric marble set in a red stone matrix, how- 
ever, gained ascendancy in the metropolitan style 
fostered by the harem faction under Persian influence 
during Akbar’s {q.v.] minority. The elegant little 
tomb of Ataga Khan (974/1566-7) at Nizam al-Din 
has a fully Persian pightak [g.v.] with inlaid white 
geometric tesserae on both dados and spandrels, the 
latter alternating with smaller areas of dark blue tile 
and green centres. Those in the lateral panels are 
reticulated in black lines rather than the red 
background stone; yet tile mosaic is fitted to the blind 
arches of the western enclosure wall. Larger-scale 
marble inlay appears in the merlon frieze and in a 
display of six-pointed stars among hexagons on the 
drum. This appears again on the drum of Humayin’s 
tomb (969/1561-2 to 1570), probably reflecting his 
preoccupation with astrology, and notably in stars set 
in the floor of the main chamber, though the exterior 
is trimmed only in the earlier linear style. It has been 
suggested by Lowry (op. cit. in Bibl., 140-5) that the 
choice of red and white here refers deliberately to In- 
dia’s tradition under the Sultanate, in contrast to 
Transoxania where such stone is absent, and that the 
star was used to symbolise both Humayin and his 
successors. Tessellated inlay is consummated in the 
great mosque at Fathpur Sikri (979/1571-2), where 
geometric networks are used extensively on the in- 
trados of arches and in bands framing blind arches, 
niches, and rectangular panels, mostly inside: again, 
some are set off with black lines and some with accents 
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of faience. The main mihrab is inlaid with black and 
white marbles, but the lateral ones, though on the 
same model, vary in detail, two being set with 
tilework in four colours. 

The transition to floral forms is marked by the 
southern gateway to Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra 
(1022/1613). Though the wings are decorated with 
superimposed panels of geometric work, the 
background alternates in buff and red. The framing 
bands are in bannd% technique, and the spandrels 
carry diagonal palmettes with arabesque scrolling— 
both translating Timurid practice into stone. The tall 
extrados within the pishtak transforms the usual in- 
terlocking rosettes into boldly stylised petals and 
leaves in a sequence of giant flowers reminiscent of 
block-printing: black, white, and green marble are us- 
ed. The scheme is repeated in the pishtak of the tomb 
itself. In the gateways to the tomb of I‘timad al-Dawla 
(1031-7/1621-7) at Agra the character of these features 
is already changed: the inlay on the extrados is intrin- 
cately laced, and the spandrel arabesques are spread 
more loosely but more evenly, while the side eleva- 
tions are articulated with arched outlines framing 
vases and flasks. The tomb, wholly in white marble, 
astonishes by its wealth of meticulous surface orna- 
ment of polished pietra dura work, establishing a fully 
Persianate vocabulary under the aegis of Nar Djahan 
[g.2.], and epitomising the new technique and its 
overall use; the inlay is in black, grey, brown, buff 
and white, blue accents being introduced only in the 
pavilion roof near the skyline. The material includes 
khatté, agate, jasper and yellow porphyry. The dados 
both outside and in are in continuous geometrical 
work, some of interlocking angular pieces. Similar 
panels on the upper wall outside are subdivided by 
plain marble fillets, with borders of countered arabes- 
que meanders throughout, and vivaciously coiled 
arabesques in the spandrels. The arch reveals are 
decorated with grouped trees, flasks, flower-vases and 
cups set within outlines of niches, cartouches, and lob- 
ed roundels, the round corner towers with ovate pole- 
medallions. As the interior is largely painted, it is 
clear that this work was intended for more exposed 
positions. The floor of the upper chamber, however, 
is inlaid with swirling arabesques. It may be noted 
that there is little difference between the types of 
designs chosen and those of the faience mosaic still us- 
ed to face the Cini-ka Rawda (ca. 1048/1638) not far 
away, though there floral motifs predominate: the 
prototypes may well have been worked out in the Pan- 
djab [g.v.], where tiles were the usual ornament, in 
such buildings as the Saray Doraha (ca. 1610) west of 
Sirhind (see Begley, op. cit. in Bibl., pl. 6). Under the 
same patronage, Djahangir’s [¢.v.] tomb (ca. 1627) at 
Shahdara in Lahawr [q.v.] is clad outside in red and 
white work with the same pervasion, while the access 
corridor, the floor, walls and cenotaph of the tomb 
chamber are inlaid with pietre dure, including floral 
designs in which the petals are shaded in differing col- 
ours. The inscriptions, too, are inlaid in black marble. 
The work, now referred to as parcin-kari or parcin in 
both the SAmal-i Salih and the Padshah-nama, estab- 
lished the standards and the vocabulary used through- 
out Shah Djahan’s reign. 

At Agra Fort [see MAHALL], geometrical work is no 
longer in evidence. The Muthamman Burdj apart- 
ments (1628-30) combine floral and arabesque inlay 
with floral relief carving in the marble dados, and for 
the first time the faceted columns are inlaid from base 
to scrolled brackets; even the sculpted leaves of the 
pool spread among inlay. The dardkha of the public 
audience hall (1037-46/1628-37), with three trefoil ar- 


ches and a ¢ini-khana wall at the rear, is of a more cur- 
vilinear design, in which the convex arched soffits, the 
concave ceiling coving, and the swelling capitals are 
inlaid. The spandrel arabesques are without central 
palmettes, and the ceiling is articulated with foliate 
strapwork with sharp angles and clasps at intervals 
like wrought iron work. As Koch has pointed out (op. 
cit., 20), the increasingly florid fullness in marble 
forms is in contrast to an increasing stylisation, 
slenderness, and symmetry of the floral inlay accom- 
panying them. The deliberate choice of white marble 
as an image of purity was combined with a floral 
evocation of paradise referring to both legendary and 
Kur’anic sources, as both inscriptions and contem- 
porary historians consistently make clear. The 
developed medium thus played an essential réle in the 
Mughal idea of divinely-endowed kingship. By 
1045/1635 the Dawlat-khana-yi Khass was built with 
marble columns in which the inlay is differentiated be- 
tween powerfully serrated leaves framing the pedestal 
carving, and delicately framed floral repeats in the 
collars; all the dados are bordered with floral strap- 
work of the angular type. 

This répertoire is that of the Tadj Mahall (1041- 
57/1632-47 [q.v.]). The relatively bold spandrel scroll- 
ing still centres on palmettes, or a lyre-shape, and 
vestigial use is made of the coarser technique of alter- 
nating chevrons for framing dados, but the work tends 
to incorporate tiers of paired flowers, and tendrils con- 
verted to strapwork: it is subordinate to the sculptured 
forms. The mosque and its counterpart continue the 
older red stone style, with geometric inlay on the 
dome drum. _ 

The great mosques at Agra (1058/1648) and at 
Dihli (1066/1656) make no use of the finer technique, 
though their red stone is set off by white accents and 
outlined panelling, with chevron work at Agra and 
reeding at Dihli, both extending to the bulbous domes 
themselves. At Dihli a new element is introduced in 
an outlined network of panels in the curved zone of 
transition under the domes. It appears that the im- 
agery of floral inlay was appropriate only to the 
palace. It is significantly absent in the marble court 
mosques at Agra, the Mina Masdjid, the Nagina 
Masdjid, and the Mdti Masdjid, though the 
quintessence of the material can be seen in the serene 
black outlines of the dja-yi namaz on the floor. At those 
in Lahawr and Dihli it is allowed a discrete ap- 
pearance on the skyline. 

A final stage in the development can be recognised 
in the Red Fort at Dihli (1048-58/1638-48), where the 
tendrils in borders are wiry meanders linking 
predictably-placed foliage and flowers. The main 
floral motifs, though finely executed, are reduced to a 
display of buds and blooms scarcely connected by 
their stems. The Bangali vault of the baldachin in the 
public audience hall is plainly elaborated from that at 
Agra, with its convex arch soffit and coving. It is the 
wall behind this which is clad with work from 
Florence, with a figure of Orpheus at the apex and 
surrounding panels of birds amongst foliage and fruit, 
with lions at the foot, unique in Mughal architecture. 
The black matrix of these 318 panels, typical of the 
Grand Ducal workshops, is itself an innovation, ac- 
commodated by dint of composing it in an arboreal 
setting with Indian birds on the usual white ground, 
probably done in situ by local craftsmen. Koch has 
shown (op. cit., 23-33) that the whole is to be inter- 
preted as a Solomonic setting for the ruler, as bringer 
of harmony to nature, hence of natural justice, with 
reference to David’s pacification of the natural world 
through music. 
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In this instance, a convergence between the in- 
terests and crafts of the Mughal and European courts 
could lead to a cross fertilisation which, however, 
seems to have led no further. That the main impetus 
for the development of parcin-kari came from faience 
mosaic is clear in such details as the inclusion of cen- 
tres of a different colour in peripheral leaves. A 
stimulus may well have been received from Bidar, as 
the Rangin Mahal] there (ca. 1542-80) was decorated 
not only with faience mosaic but exceptionally fine 
mother-of-pearl] inlay on dark basalt; Shah Djahan 
had passed through Bidar during his rebellion of 
1623-4, and the complex seems to have been emulated 
at the Muthamman Burdj at Agra on his accession. 
Patterns on textiles, and the floral painting as found 
in some tombs at Burhanpur, are likely to have con- 
tributed to its evolution. 

With the exception of the Moti Masdjid at Dihli 
(1073/1662-3), little use was made of parcin-kari after 
Shah Djahan’s death, and the craft had so declined by 
the mid-19th century that it could only be revived by 
a British initiative (Koch, op. cit., n. 24). At the Pad- 
shahi Masdjid in Lahawr (1084/1673-4), the exterior 
makes further use of red and white work, but though 
some strips are inlaid flush, the central pishjak is or- 
namented with marble inlay standing out in relief: the 
spandrel scrolling is centred on a sunflower, with 
petals, leaves, and tendrils all embossed, and the soffit 
of the arch carries continuous floral scrolling ar- 
ticulated by a sequence of vases, both highly stylised, 
and possibly under Italian influence (Chaghatai, op. 
cit. in Bibl., 1972, 26-7). The contrast between 
sculpted marble and inlay is thus finally resolved by 
sculpting the white inlay itself. 

Technique. The Muslim craftsmen still practising 
at Agra, who claim descent from those who worked 
for Shah Djahan, state that the work is properly called 
pate:-kari, from a Hindi root meaning ‘‘joined, stick- 
ing’’, as in Platts’ dictionary. The design, khaka, is 
first drawn in pencil, and then chiselled out with a 
burin, narza (?), tapering conically to 1.5 mm with a 
30° point held between the fourth and fifth fingers like 
a pen; another chisel, tarki (tankih?), with a point 2.5 
mm square is used to clean out the edges with a dig- 
ging action, narzana. The white marble sang-1 marmar, 
for the background is from Makrana, some 100 km/60 
miles west of Djaypur. The inlaid stones include 
malachite, dana-farang, lapis lazuli, lagjward, cor- 
nelian, ‘akit, mother of pearl, sip, black onyx, sang-t 
musa, coral, mardjan, turquoise, firiiza, besides garnet, 
moonstone, smoky topaz, golden or yellow topaz, and 
all types of agate. Of these the malachite is now from 
the Congo, the lapis lazuli from Afghanistan, the cor- 
nelian from India, the mother-of-pearl is abalone 
from Australia, and the coral is from Sicily—a black 
variety is more expensive. The inlay in general is 
called pacée; the petals and leaves are patti, and the 
stems dand. The flowers, seen as roses, gulab, or 
jasmine, caméii, are inlaid first, and then the stems. 

The marble, once blasted, is cut with a bamboo 
bow, kamana, with a wire blade: seven pieces can be 
cut at once with seven blades. It is then reduced with 
a hammer, hatora, and chisel, chéni, to the required 
shape, shakl; its edges are ground, ghisnd, with a 
broken piece of grinding wheel, san. The inlay is cut 
roughly to shape with shears, kazti, and ground on a 
wheel, ca. 30 cm diameter by 2.5 cm thick, set on a 
steel axle and operated by a bow 90 cm long. The 
composition of this wheel, regarded as the essential 
secret of the craft, is of river sand, sugar-cane juice, 
and brown resin: it should last 30 years, and if pitted 
can be restored by heating it with charcoal and rub- 


bing it with marble. The flat surface of the wheel is us- 
ed to grind the inlay surface, and its bevelled edge for 
the profile; it takes half an hour to shape a flower of 
3 or 5 petals by eye, rakam bandnd, to fit one another. 
The marble is usually hollowed, katydnd, to twice the 
depth of the inlay, the profile being exact. After the fit 
of each piece has been tested, a glue mixed from white 
cement, plaster of Paris, and beeswax, is put in the 
hollow and softened by holding a red hot coal over it 
with tongs, ¢cimta, for 5-10 seconds, and the stone 
pressed in place: it sets in 25 seconds. In some cases 
the parts of a flower are pre-assembled with heated 
resin, ‘sarés, on a mica table. Once set, the work is 
ground smooth, saf karna, with a piece of grindstone, 
water, and river sand, and finally polished with white 
zinc powder, water, and a soft cloth. A piece of work 
some 40 cm across takes two craftsmen seven hours to 
complete (informant: Ustad Muhammad Asaf Khan 
b. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Khan b. ‘Abd al-Salam b. 
‘Abd al-Asad, 1981). 

Bibliography: For a summary of the present 
state of research, see the extensive notes in E. Koch, 
Shah Jahan and Orpheus. The pietre dure decoration and 
the programme of the throne in the Hall of Public Audiences 
at the Red Fort of Delhi, Graz 1988. For earlier discus- 
sion of the origins, see J.H. Marshall in ASZ, AR 
(1902-3), 26-8, and in ASTI, AR (1904-5), 1-3; Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Athér al-sanadid, Dihh 
1263/1847, as ed. Khalid Nasir Hashmi, Cawnpore 
(Kanpur) 1904, repr. Delhi 1965, 102-6, tr. R. 
Nath in Monuments of New Delhi, New Delhi 1979, 
12 ff.; N. Chatterji, Jtalians and Mughal pietra dura, 
in Journal of the U.P. Historical Soctety, x (1937), 80-7; 
M.A. Chaghtai, Pietra dura decoration of the Taj, in 
IC, xv (1941), 465-72; Sir Jadunath Sarkar, pref- 
ace, in S.K. Saraswati, Glimpses of Mughal architec- 
ture, Calcutta 1953; R. Nath, Colour decoration in 
Mughal architecture, Bombay 1970, 33-7. For the 
Italian viewpoint, see L. Bartoli and L. Zangheri, 
I raporti tra la Firenze dei Medici e l’India nella prima 
meta del 17° secolo, in Europa und die Kunst des Islam: 
15. bis 18. Jhdt., Akten des XXV. Internationalen 
Kongresses fiir Kunstgeschichte, v, Vienna 1985, 55-73, 
pls. 22-8. 

For Timurid use of stone in dados, see B. 
O’Kane, Taybad, Turbat-i Jam and Timurid vaulting, 
in Iran, xvii (1979), 87, pls. Ib, IIb, and fig. 5; 
idem, Timurid architecture in Khurasan, Costa Mesa 
1987, 60-1, fig. 25.5 and pl. 25.4; L. Golombek and 
D. Wilber, The Timurid architecture of Iran and Turan, 
Princeton 1988, 134, 309, col. pls. VIIa-b, [Xb, 
and pls. 125, 175. For the Persian cut brick and tile 
forms, see H.E. Wulff, The traditional crafts of Persia, 
Cambridge, Mass. and London 1966, 122-5. 

Adequate illustrations of the buildings referred 
to above are not always readily available, but may 
be found in the following general works, some in 
colour, marked (c). P.A. Andrews, The architecture 
and gardens of Islamic India, in B. Gray (ed.), The arts 
of India, Oxford 1981, 94-124; P. Brown, Monuments 
of the Mughul period, in The Cambridge history of Indta, 
iv, Cambridge 1937, 523-76 and plates; idem, Jn- 
dian architecture (the Islamic period), Bombay 1942; J. 
Burton-Page, Lahore Fort, The Red Fort, Fatehpur 
Stkri, and Taj Mahal, in Sir M. Wheeler (ed.), Splen- 
dours of the East, London etc. 1965, 83-93, 131-41, 
142-53, 154-65; B. Gascoigne, Die Grofmoguln, 
Gitersloh 1987; G. Hambly, Cities of Mughal Indta, 
New York 1968; E. la Roche, Indische Baukunst, v, 
Munich 1922; Sir J. Marshall, The monuments of 
Mushm India, in Cambridge history of India, iii 
(Sultanate), Cambridge 1928, 568-640 and plates; R. 
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Nath, Colour decoration in Mughal architecture, Bombay 
1970; idem, Agra and its monumental glory, Bombay 
1977; idem, Calligraphic art in Mughal architecture, 
Calcutta 1979; O. Reuther, Indische Palaste und 
Wohnhduser, Berlin 1925; Sir E.W. Smith, Moghul 
colour decoration of Agra, Allahabad 1901; Sir M. 
Wheeler, Five thousand years of Pakistan, London 
1950. 

For specific buildings in the sequence men- 
tioned, see as follows: Dihli, Tomb of Iltutmish, 
‘Ala?i Darwaza, Tomb of Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluk: Andrews, of. cit. 1981, figs. 113-15; 
Hambly, op. cit. 1968, pl. 4, 6 (c), 10. Manda, 
Djami‘ Masdjid: G. Yazdani, Mandi, ctty of joy, 
Oxford 1929, pl. x; Gascoigne, op. cit., 42 (c). 
Dihli, Masdjid-i Kuhna: Andrews, of. cit. 1981, 
fig. 118; Brown, op. cit. 1937, ills. 8, 9, and idem, 
op. cit. 1942, pl. Ixiii; Nath, op. cit. 1979, pl. xvii. 
Dihlt, Tomb of Ataga Khan, Brown, of. cit. 
1937, ill. 13. Dihli, Humayin’s Tomb: An- 
drews, op. cit. 1981, fig. 123 (c); G.D. Lowry, 
Humayiin’s tomb: form, function and meaning in early 
Mughal architecture, in Mugarnas, iv (1987), 133-48; 
Fathpur Sikri, Djami‘ Masdjid: Brown, op. cit. 
1937, ills. 38-40; idem, op. ctt. 1942, pl. Ixxii; 
Burton-Page, op. cit. 1965, 150 (c); Nath, op. cit. 
1979, pls. xxvi-ix; Saiyid A.A. Rizvi and V.J.A. 
Flynn, Fathpur Sikri, Bombay 1975, pls. 53-5; E.W. 
Smith, The Moghul architecture of Fathpur Sikri, in ASI, 
NS, Allahabad 1894-7, Sikandra, Akbar’s 
Tomb: Brown, of. cit. 1937, ills. 49-51 and idem, 
op. cit. 1942, pl. Ixxvii; Gascoigne, of. cit. 1987, 
120, detail 142 (c); Hambly, op. cit. 1968, pls. 39- 
41; Nath, op. cit. 1977, pls. 33-54, details; idem, op. 
cit. 1979, pls. xxxviii-xlii. Agra, Tomb of 
I‘timad al-Dawla, gateway: Nath, op. cit. 1977, 
pl. 56. Tomb: Andrews, op. cit. 1981, fig. 130 (c); 
Brown, op. cit. 1937, ills. 53-6; Gascoigne, op. cit. 
1987, detail 159 (c), 155; Hambly, op. cit. 1968, pls. 
42-5 (c), 53-4; Nath, op. cit. 1977, pls. 58-61; idem, 
op. cit. 1979, pls. xlv-vi. Saray Doraha: W.E. 
Begley, Four Mughal caravanserats butlt during the reigns 
of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, in Mugarnas, i (1983), 
167-79, Lahawr, Djahangir’s Tomb: Burton- 
Page, op. cit. 1965, 82-3 (c); Sir R.E.M. Wheeler, 
Five thousand years of Pakistan, London 1950, pls. xi- 
xii; K.K. Mumtaz, Architecture in Paktstan, 
Singapore 1985, figs. 4. 19-20; and S. Mahmood, 
Islamic inscriptions in Pakistani architecture to 1707, un- 
publ. Ph.D. thesis, Edinburgh 1981, 471-7. Agra 
Fort: Brown, op. ci. 1937, ills. 59, 63, and idem, 
op. cit, 1942, pl. Ixxxix; Gascoigne, op. cit. 1987, 
192 (c); Koch, op. cit. 1988, pls. 3, 7; la Roche, op. 
cit. v. 1922, Abb. 302-3, and Taf. 111-18 (large b 
& w, 115 (c); Nath, op. cit. 1977, pls. 7-9, 19-24, and 
idem, op. cit. 1979, pls. lix-lxvi; Reuther, of. cit. 
1925, Taf. 51-6 (large b & w). Agra, Tadj 
Mahall: Brown, of. cit. 1937, ills. 84-5; Burton- 
Page, op. cit. 1965, 155, 158-9, 163-4; Hambly, op. 
cit. 1968, pl. 74 (c), 57, 68-71; Nath, op. cit. 1970, 
idem, op. cit. 1977, pls. 69-81, and idem, of. cit. 
1979, pls. lix-Ixvi; especially H. Rau, Taj Mahal, in 
Lynkeus (house magazine of Dr. K. Thomae 
GmbH) Biberach an der Riss n.d. (1904], passim. 
(30 outstandingly good colour plates, with details); 
Agra, Djami‘ Masdjid; Brown, op. ctt. 1937, ills. 
77-8, and idem, of. cit. 1942, pl. Ixxxvi; Hambly, 
op. cut, 1968, pl. 84 (c); Nath, op. ctt. 1979, pls. xlix- 
li, Dihli, Djami‘S Masdjid: Brown, op. cit. 1937, 
ills. 79-80; Hambly, op. cit. 1968, pl. 86 (c); Nath, 
op. cit. 1979, pls. lii-iv. Agra, marble court mos- 
ques: Brown, op. cit. 1937, ill. 62; Nath, op. ct. 


1977, pls. 25, 28-9, and idem, op. cit. 1979, pls. Iv- 

vi. Lahawr, M6ti Masdjid: Burton-Page, op. cit. 

1965, 86. Dihli, Red Fort: Andrews, op. cit. 

1981, fig. 128; Brown, op. cit. 1937, ills. 68, 71-4, 

and idem, op. cit. 1942, pls. Ixxvii-viii, Ixxx-iii; 

Gascoigne, op. cit. 1987, detail 193 (c); Koch, of. 

cit, 1988, (passim for djharokha, c); la Roche, op. ett. 

v, 1922, Abb. 316, 319-20, 323, and Taf. 120-4 

(large b & w); Reuther, op. cit. 1925, Taf. 63-71 

(large b & w). For the inlay at Bidar, see G. Yaz- 

dani, Bidar, its history and monumenis, Oxford 1948, 

44-5, 96, pls. xii-xiv, and E. Merklinger, The 

madrasa of Mahmud Gawan in Bidar, in Kunst des 

Orients, xi, 1-2, fig. 3. Dihli, Moti Masdjid; 

Brown, op. cit. 1937, ills. 73, 75. Lahawr, Pad- 

shahi Masdjid: Brown, op. ctl. 1937, ill. 87; A. 

Chaghatai, The Badshahi Masjid, history and architec- 

ture, Lahore 1972, pls. 3b, 12-4; Gascoigne, of. ctl. 

1987, 227. _ (P. A. ANDREws) 

PARDA-DAR (p.), literally ‘‘the person who draws 
the curtain’’, aterm used among the dynasties of 
the eastern Islamic world from the Saldjak period 
onwards as the equivalent of Arabic Aaqjtb, i.e. for the 
court official, the chamberlain, who controlled access 
to the ruler, the latter being normally veiled from 
public gaze. For this function, see HADJIB. (Ep.) 

PARENDA, a small town and fortress, former- 
ly in the native state of Haydarabad, now in the 
Sholapur District of Maharashtra State of the Indian 
Union (lat. 18° 16’ N., long 75° 27’ E.) The fortress 
is attributed, like many of those in the Deccan, to the 
Bahmani minister Mahmid Gawan [q.v.], i.e. to the 
third quarter of the 9th/15th century, but may well be 
earlier [see BURDJ. III. at vol. I, 1323b]. Parenda was 
for a short time the capital of the Nizam Shahis [¢.v. ] 
after the capture of Ahmadnagar [g.v.} by Akbar’s 
forces in 1014/1605, but was conquered by Awrangzib 
when he was governor of the Deccan in Shah 
Djahan’s reign. The fortress and old town subse- 
quently fell early into ruins. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xx, 1-2. 
(Ep.) 

PARGANA, a Hindi word, ultimately from a San- 
skrit root ‘‘to compute, reckon up’’, aterm in Indo- 
Muslim administrative usage denoting an ag- 
gregate of villages, a subdivision of a district or 
Sarkar [see MUGHALS. 3. Administrative and social 
organisation]. In later Anglo-Indian usage, the term 
was often rendered as pergunnah, see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indtan colloquial words 
and phrases, 698-9. The first reference to this term in 
the chronicles of the Sultanate of Dihli appears to be 
in the Ta*rikh-i Firiiz Shahi of Shams-i Siradj SAfif 
(Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1891, 99), for it is not used 
by Hasan al-Nizami in his Tag al-maathir or by 
Minhadj al-Din Djizdjani in his Tabakat-i Nasiri. 
Although it first came into prominence in the 8th/14th 
century, partially superseding the term kasba, it is, in 
all probability, based on still more ancient divisions in 
existence before the Muslim conquest. The exact date 
of its creation is therefore uncertain. 

An account of the internal working of a pargana oc- 
curs in the chronicles of the reign of Shir Shah Siri 
(947-52/1540-5), who learned the details of revenue 
administration in the management of his father’s two 
parganas at Sasaram in Bihar. When he became ruler 
of Hindustan he organised his kingdom into ad- 
ministrative units known as sarkars which were divided 
into collections of villages termed parganas. Each 
pargana was in charge of a shtkdar or military police of- 
ficer who supported the amin or civil officer. The amin 
had for his civil subordinates a _fotadar or treasurer and 
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two karkuns or clerks, one for Hindi and the other for 
Persian correspondence. It does not seem correct to 
hold the view that in this respect he was an ad- 
ministrative innovator, for the provincial officials and 
institutions which he has been credited with creating 
were already in existence before he ascended the 
throne. This remained the administrative system until 
Akbar organised the Mughal empire into subas (prov- 
inces), which were divided into sarkars. The smallest 
fiscal unit under Akbar was the pargana or mahall. 
Thus, for example, the stiba of Oudh was divided into 
five sarkars and thirty-eight parganas (A*in-i Akbari, tr. 
Jarrett, Bibl. Indica, Calcutta 1891, ii, 170-7). 

Under the Mughal emperors, the chief pargana of- 
ficials were the kdnungo, the amin and the shikdar, who 
were responsible for the pargana accounts, the rates of 
assessment, the survey of lands, and the protection of 
the rights of the cultivators. Similarly, in each village 
a patwari or village accountant was appointed whose 
functions in the village resembled those of the kanungo 
in the pargana. It must not be imagined that the 
pargana was a stable and uniform unit. Not only did it 
vary in area in different parts of the country, but often 
a new land settlement was followed by a fresh division 
and re-distribution of these fiscal units. The co- 
extensiveness of a pargana with the possessions of a 
clan or family has given rise to the suggestion that it 
was not only a revenue-paying area but that it was 
founded on the distribution of property at the time of 
its creation. 

The Twenty-four Parganas: these were a 
district of Bengal lying between 21° 31’ and 22° 
57’ N. and 88° 21’ and 89° 6’ E. It derives its name 
from the number of parganas comprised in the zamin- 
dari ceded to the English East India Company in 1757 
by Mir Dja‘far [g.v.], the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 
This was confirmed by the Mughal emperor ‘Alamgir 
II in 1759 when he granted the Company a perpetual 
heritable jurisdisdiction over this area. In the same 
year, Lord Clive, as a reward for services rendered by 
him to Mir Dja‘far, was presented with the revenues 
of this district. This grant, which amounted to 
£30,000 per annum, made Clive both the servant and 
the landlord of the Company. The sum continued to 
be paid to him until his death in 1774, when, by a 
deed sanctioned by the emperor, the whole pro- 
prietary right in the land and revenues reverted to the 
Company. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

z (C.C. Davies) 

PARI (p., tT. peri, borrowed into English as peri, 
French pért), a supernatural being of stories and 
legends, and likewise forming a whole category of 
popular beliefs. The word stems from Pers. par 
“‘wing’’; and the being is sometimes pictured as being 
winged. Turkish tradition considers it as a beneficent 
spirit. However, amongst the Kazaks it is sometimes 
represented as an evil genie. In the Anatolian tradi- 
tion, it is conceived as a being belonging to both sexes, 
and the compound form pert kz: ‘‘girl peri’’ is used for 
peris of the female sex. It was believed that marriage 
with human beings was possible. Peris form the main 
characters of the action in a whole category of tales of 
marvels; they bring aid to good persons but punish- 
ment for the evil ones. 

Bibliography: W. Radloff, Proben der Volks- 
literatur der turkischen Stamme, i-x, St. Petersburg 
1866-1904; J.-J.P. Desmaisons, Dictionnaire persan- 
Jrangais, Rome 1908; W. Eberhard-P.N. Boratav, 
Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, Wiesbaden 1953; 
Boratav, 100 soruda Tiirk folkloru, Istanbul 1984, 75, 
77; idem, Halk hikdyelert ve halk hikdyeciligi, Istanbul 


1988, 67, 69; idem, 100 soruda Tiirk halk edebtyatt, 
Istanbul 1988, 104; N.R. Baltacioglu, Anadolu’da 
cinlere, perilere ve devlere dair inanislar, in Turk Folklor 
Arasurmalan, no. 35 (Istanbul 1952), Saim 
Sakaoglu, Gumiishane masallan, Ankara 1973, 250-1. 
(P.N. Boratav) 

In Persian. 

The Avestan patrikds, defined as ‘‘a class of female 
supernatural beings of malicious character, who seek 
to beguile and harm mankind’’ (Boyce, 85), gave 
their name to the New Persian pari, but little else of 
the characteristics ascribed to them by the 
Zoroastrians. The paris of Islamic times are not unlike 
the fairies of European folklore (cf. Enzyklopadie des 
Marchens, iv, Berlin-New York 1984, s.vv. Fatry, Fee). 
They are introduced in oral tales and written 
literature as benevolent spirits appearing in splendid 
and alluring beauty to human beings. Sexual love and 
marriage between paris and humans are recurrent 
motifs. Such unions can only be reached, however, 
after many obstacles of a magical nature are over- 
come. The paris have two sexes, though females are 
much more frequent than males, and they beget 
children. They live long but are not immortal. In the 
sphere of mythical beings they form a nation, ruled by 
a king whose daughter is a leading character in many 
fairy tales. The land of the fairies lies far away but can 
be reached by ordinary travel. It is sometimes situated 
near the mountain Kaf [q.v.]. In spite of their associa- 
tion with beauty and elegance, they can be fierce 
fighters. They are able to fly and can change into 
animals, monsters and demons. Their main enemies 
are the demons (diw [g.v.]), the sorcerers and the wit- 
ches. One may enchant them in a magic circle, and 
they are unable to free themselves when they are 
chained. In spite of their elusive nature, they are 
generally of good will and keep their promises. Some 
of them are even believers. 

Many of these features are mentioned in the 
anonymous Iskandar-nama, a mediaeval prose version 
of the Alexander saga recounting a journey to a coun- 
try ruled by the fairy queen Arakit, which Iskandar 
subdues in a long war ending in the dispersal of the 
paris and the return of the land to its original human 
inhabitants. The story is strongly influenced by 
legends about Sulayman and Bilkis [q.v.], the queen 
of Sheba. Both Bilkis and Arakit were said to be of 
mixed human and fairy blood (cf. Southgate, 210-11, 
B. Carra de Vaux, El s.v. Bilkis). Features of the 
paris as they appear in Persian fairy tales have been 
summarised by Christensen and Marzolph. 

To the classical poets, comparisons with the beauty 
of the part were commonplace. In a single hemistich 
‘Unsuri (d. 431/1039-40) described his beloved as a 
parizada paririt paritthri paripaykar (‘‘a fairy-child with 
a fairy-face, with the traits of a fairy and shaped like 
a fairy’’; Diwan, ed. Y. Karib, Tehran 1341 sh./1962, 
100). Hafiz put the fairies on a par with the Aur of the 
Islamic Paradise (Diwan, ed. P.N. Khanlari, Tehran 
1362 sh./1983, 121, 210, 391, 404, 425). In the epic 
they were included in the armies of the primeval kings 
of Iran, together with diws, animals and birds. A trace 
of the malice of the ancient pairtkds is still apparent in 
the figure of the sorceress (zan-1 djadiu) who tried to 
seduce the heroes Isfandiyar and Rustam in the shape 
of a beautiful woman (cf. Christensen, Démonologie, 
64-5). Folkloristic elements are also reflected in 
romantic and didactic mathnawis. In the Ilahi-nama of 
Farid al-Din ‘Attar [g.v.] the desire of a young prince 
for the daughter of the king of the fairies is denounced 
by his father as the ‘‘cult of lust’’ (shahwatparasti). The 
first story of Nizami’s Haft paykar, told by the Indian 
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princess in the Black Pavilion, is a typical instance of 
the delusions experienced in a fairy-land. Another ex- 
ample of the use of folklore in polite literature is 
Dastan-t Djamal wa Dyjalal by the Timirid poet 
Muhammad Asafi (d. 923/1517), an allegorical 
mathnawi about the search of prince ‘‘Glory’’ for 
“Beauty’’, the latter being personified as the 
daughter of the king of the paris. 

The unique copy of the last-mentioned work, pre- 
served in the Uppsala University Library (Nova 2, 
dated 1502-5), is also an important source for the 
iconography of the pari in Persian miniature painting. 
The fairies were depicted like angels, as the latter were 
commonly represented in Timirid art (see 
Stchoukine, 116). Other subjects giving occasion for 
picturing paris were Nizami’s story of the Black 
Pavilion (see e.g. Robinson, Rylands, no. 418) and 
throne scenes of Sulayman and Bilkis (cf. e.g. Titley, 
98, Pl. 14). 
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PARIAS (the word arose from such Latin accoun- 

tancy terms as paria facere ‘‘to settle an account’’ 
already current in Imperial Latin; Du Cange con- 
sidered Mediaeval Latin partae as from the Spanish) in 
the mediaeval Iberian peninsula ‘‘tribute paid by 
one ruler to another in recognition of his 
superior status’’. 

The term is rarely used except of tribute paid by 
Muslims to Christians. There was no universally 
recognised tariff for such payments, nor any set form 
of contract setting out what was received in exchange 
for the parias, although there clearly was a presump- 
tion that payment secured protection from extortion 
at the hands of other Christians. Du Cange regarded 
parias as a type of feudal due (‘‘feudalis redditus, honores, 
homagia’’). Whether that is an accurate characterisa- 
tion is doubtful; parias were paid when Christian 
rulers were powerful, refused when the Andalusi 
Muslims themselves or their Muslim protectors from 
North Africa felt safe to do so. The system appeared 
at the end of the Umayyad period and in the first 
Taifa period (5th/11th century), apparently ca. 1010 
with Ramon Berenguer I of Barcelona, and at times 
led to the transfer of considerable sums to the Chris- 
tians. The taxes raised to pay the partas, quite illegal 
from the Islamic point of view (Muslim sources could 
only regard them as an inversion of the relationship of 
dhimma [q.v.}, and, indeed, they are not infrequently 
termed djtzya [q.v.]), were a factor in the collapse of 
the Ta?ifa régimes. The Poema de Mio Cid and 
Castilian chronicle narratives have al-Mu‘tamid of 
Seville [g.v.] complain to Alfonso VI because the 
parias paid had not brought him safety from Christian 


freebooters; the Cid was despatched southwards to 
chastise the trouble-makers and to collect instalments 
overdue. (That we have to do with historical reality 
here is unlikely; what is important is that this was how 
the system was thought to function.) During the 
period following the Almoravid collapse, and again as 
Almohad power waned, payments resumed. From the 
initial agreement between the Castilian crown and 
Muhammad I Ibn al-Ahmar [see Nasrips] in 1246 on- 
wards, partas formed an important part of the relation- 
ship between Granada and Castile. As seen by 
Castile, such tribute was a sign of the vassal status of 
the Nasrid kingdom; as seen by the Granadans parias 
were a way of buying respite from damaging talas 
(‘‘forays’’). Carriazo has shown that the story that the 
penultimate Nasrid ruler, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali, refused 
to pay partas to Isabel, saying ‘‘the kings of Granada 
who used to give parias were dead, and the places in 
Granada where they used to strike the coins to pay the 
tribute were being used to forge lance-heads’’ is 
apocryphal. 
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PARSA’IYYA, a sub-order of the Central Asian 
Nakshbandiyya (q.v.] Safi farika and the most promi- 
nent shaykhly family of Balkh from the middle of the 
9th/15th century. The eponymous founder of the line 
was Kh”adja Muhammad b. Mahmid (or Muham- 
mad) al-Hafizi al- Bukhari (d. 822/1419), who adopted 
the nickname Parsa (‘‘the devout’’). His tomb in 
Medina became a shrine for Central Asian pilgrims 
and the burial place of at least one Central Asian 
grand khan, the Tukay-Timirid, Imam Kuli (r. 
1020-51/1611-41). 

Kh*adja Muhammad Parsa’s son, Abu Nasr, 
seems to have been the first of the line associated with 
Balkh. When he died there in 864 or 865 (1459-60 or 
1460-1), his patron, the Timurid general Mir Mazid 
Arghin, erected a ‘‘high domed building”’ (gunbagh-i 
Sali) (ca. 867/1462-3), which became the centre of the 
order and survives in much-renovated form to the 
present. A no-longer extant madrasa was also built at 
the site sometime in the middle of the 10th/16th 
century. 

The Parsa’is remained prominent in Bukhara well 
into the first half of the 10th/16th century, but the 
headquarters of the family and its order shifted to 
Balkh. The appointment of a great-grandson, ‘Abd 
al-Hadi b. Aba Nasr (II) (d. ca. 967/1559) as shaykh al- 
islam at Balkh during the reign of the Abu ’l- 
Khayrid/Shibanid ‘Ubayd Allah (r. 940-6/1533-40) 
established the family in an official position which it 
would hold at least until the beginning of the 12th/end 
of the 17th century. Parsa’is appearing in the literary 
record after the mid-i0th/16th century are almost 
always from Balkh. Among the most prominent 
members of the family were ‘Abd al-Wali Parsa (alias 
Kh’ adja Djan Khadja, d. ca. 995/1587), who is por- 
trayed as populist leader, political advisor and 
mediator; Kasim Kh’adja, architect of the royal 
madrasa constructed by Nadhr Muhammad Khan 
[g.v.] before 1045/1635 as well as shaykh al-tslim; and 
Salih Muhammad (ff. 1100s/1690s), who was briefly 
installed as vice-khan (Ka’lkhan) at Balkh in 
1107/1696. From the early 18th century onward, the 
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family’s fortunes appear to have ebbed along with 
those of the city, although the survival of the shrine 
suggest that the family and the order it administered 
retained at least a local importance for some time. 
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PARSIS (Pahlavi, parsik, np parsi, lit. ‘‘inhabitants 
of Fars’’, ‘‘Persian’’), the name given to those 
descendants of the Zoroastrians who migrated to In- 
dia, mostly to Gudjarat [q.v.], from the 4th/10th cen- 
tury onwards [see MADJUs]. 

This movement is described in the Kissa-yi Sangjan, 
written in 1600 but using older oral tradition. In detail 
it is unlikely to be historically reliable but it probably 
has a valid overall perspective. It reflects the Parsi 
conviction that their move to India was divinely- 
inspired and that they have been treated tolerantly by 
the Hindu majority. 

From the 17th century onwards, when European 
traders were arriving in western India, Parsis emerg- 
ed from their previous relative obscurity to rise to 
positions of considerable wealth, significant educa- 
tional status (both in terms of building schools and 
colleges and in attending them), from which base they 
introduced the industrial revolution into India (first in 
the textile industry, then in steel), developed Indian 
commerce (notably banking and insurance), were 
foremost in many of the professions in western India 
(notably law and medicine) and became leaders in In- 
dian politics, especially before the rise of the militants 
in the Indian National Congress in 1906. The major 
figures were Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917), popular- 
ly known as the ‘‘Grand Old Man of India’’, who was 
a founder of the Indian National Congress and the on- 
ly person to be its president three times (1886, 1893, 
1906). He was also the first Asian to be elected a 
Member of the British Parliament (1892-5). (The only 
other two Asian M.P.s elected prior to the 1980s were 
also Parsis: Bhownagree (elected in 1895) and Saklat- 
vala (elected in 1923).) Two other major Parsi politi- 
cians in India were Sir Pherozeshah Mehta (1845- 
1915) and Sir Dinshah Wacha (1844-1915). The 
former was especially important, not only in the In- 
dian National Congress, but also in the government of 
India’s commercial capital, Bombay. A _ brilliant 
lawyer arid orator, he was mentor to many Indian 
politicians, especially Muhammad Ali Jinnah, 
founder of Pakistan [see DJINAH] (Jinnah had several 
Parsi connections, notably his wife and his doctor, 
who nursed him throughout his final illness). 

The popular image of 20th century Parsis is of a 
community in decline. Numerically that may be true. 
In the 1981 census they totalled 71,630 throughout In- 
dia, a decline of 20% in a decade, and subsequent 
demographic studies suggest that the rate of decline is 
likely to increase. The cause is partly emigration, but 


also a low fertility rate due to late marriages (Parsi liv- 
ing standard expectations being high, young people 
commonly delay marriage until the age of 30), and 
with high levels of female education and career success 
many do not marry at all. Converts are not accepted, 
at least in the traditional areas of Gudjarat and Bom- 
bay, though in Delhi the children of mixed marriages 
may be accepted as Zoroastrians. 

However, Parsis are typically a high-status social 
group, mostly professionals (the civil service, law and 
medicine), leading figures in commerce, with some 
important political figures. (Mrs Indhira Gandhi was 
married to an active Pars? politician, Feroze, so Parsis 
sometimes claim that her sons were Parsis; this is 
especially claimed for Rajiv who is said to have 
resembled his father.) Since independence, Parsis 
have held the post of head of each branch of India’s 
armed forces. They own India’s largest industry, 
Tatas, and South Asia’s largest private company, 
Godrej Brothers. Recent studies have further estab- 
lished that the general standard of living of the 
average Parsi in Bombay is higher than that of the 
general population of the city and this is almost cer- 
tainly true for other parts of India, with the possible 
exception of parts of rural Gudjarat. Throughout their 
history in India, Parsis have been noted for their 
charitable activities, not only among their own people 
but also among the wider community in the sub- 
continent, back in Iran [see MapjUs, at V, p. 1115] 
and indeed on a wider international scale. 

From India, Parsis have migrated to most con- 
tinents in pursuit of trade and education. The first 
Parsi to visit China was Hirjee Jivanjee 
Readeymoney in 1756. Their main bases were in 
Hong Kong (some Parsi traders were there before the 
British take-over in 1841), Canton (the Zoroastrian 
Association was started in 1845) and Shanghai (the 
Association was founded in 1854). The main Parsi 
business was opium, but they diversified into many 
branches of the import-export trade and into property 
and banking. 

The first Parsi to visit Britain arrived in 1723, but 
it was the mid-19th century before Parsis came in any 
numbers. Mostly they came for education, both for- 
mal university studies and informal studies of British 
industry, especially the textile trade and engineering. 
Others came for business. The first Indian firm in Bri- 
tain was that of the Parsi Cama brothers (with Naoro- 
ji) which opened in London and Liverpool in 1855. 
The Zoroastrian Association was formed in 1861, the 
first Asian religious body in Britain. A burial ground 
was purchased in 1861 and the first building obtained 
in 1909. Prior to World War II, there were about 200 
Parsis in Britain at any one time. More Zoroastrians 
migrated, along with other South Asians, in the 1960s 
and after. They came mostly from urban centres, 
above all Bombay, but also from Pakistan and East 
Africa. Typically, they are well educated (over 70% 
have a university education), concentrated in London 
and are professionals. There are a few Iranian 
Zoroastrians who settled in the 1970s and 80s. 

Also from the 1960s Parsis began to migrate to 
Canada and to America. There are now some 21 
Zoroastrian Associations on the continent with 
buildings in New York (opened in 1977), Toronto 
(1980), Los Angeles (1982), Chicago (1983), and 
Vancouver (1987). Following the fall of the Shah a 
number of Zoroastrians migrated from Iran and they 
settled mostly in New York, Vancouver and Califor- 
nia. It was an Iranian Zoroastrian, Arbab Rustom 
Guiv and the charitable foundation he endowed, 
which provided most, in some cases practically all, of 
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the funds to open the Zoroastrian buildings. It is 
typically the very well-educated Parsis and Iranian 
Zoroastrians who have migrated (in America most are 
scientists). Precise numbers are unknown and 
estimates vary greatly. They are steadily increasing, 
mostly through migration, but it is also a young 
population so that the birth-rate exceeds the death- 
rate. Current plausible estimates suggest around 
10,000. 

The latest centre for migration is Australia. The 
Sydney-based ‘‘Australian Zoroastrian Association’’ 
was formed in 1971 and its building was opened in 
1986. The other main group in Melbourne was found- 
ed in 1987. Numbers in Australia are probably little 
over 1,000, but they are increasing for the same 
reasons as in America. 

The problems facing the younger Parsis in the 
‘‘New World”’ and Australasia are those experienced 
by most South Asian migrants: the changing percep- 
tions of successive generations; debates on intermar- 
riage and problems posed by perceived racial preju- 
dice. Typically, these diaspora communities give 
greater emphasis to religious education than do the 
communities in the ‘‘old country’’ because the elders 
are conscious of the dangers of acculturation. The 
result, over a number of years, could be that the 
Zoroastrian youth in the diaspora know more about 
their history and teachings then do those in the ‘‘old 
country’’. However, what they are taught tends to be 
those facets of the religion more readily intelligible in 
the ‘‘West”’ than in South Asia (for example, certain 
philosophies or ritual interpretations are stressed 
rather than the purity laws). Consequently, the result 
of the geographical dispersal could result in a greater 
religious diversity. 

There are also Parsi communities in Muslim lands 
(other than Iran). The most important of these is in 
Pakistan, mostly in Karachi, but with about 100 in 
Lahore (and until recently Quetta). Parsis played a 
significant role in the development of Karachi. The 
first Parsi firm to move to Sind was Jessawalla and Co 
in (approximately) 1825 and several others soon fol- 
lowed. The burial ground was opened in 1839; the 
first temple was built in 1849 and the first Parsi school 
in 1859. Numbers grew so that a second temple was 
built in 1869 and another dakkma (‘‘Tower of 
Silence’’) was opened in 1875. The main trade pur- 
sued by the growing number of settlers was as sup- 
pliers to the British, especially during the Afghan 
Wars. Numbers peaked around 1940 with approx- 
imately 4,000 Parsis. That was also the era of one 
of the community’s great leaders, Jamshed Mehta 
(1862-1952). He was President of the Municipality for 
13 years and the first Lord Mayor of Karachi. He was 
universally respected as a man of total integrity and 
deep commitment to his city. When he died Karachi 
came to a standstill as people of all communities 
mourned. When Pakistan was declared an indepen- 
dent Muslim state, some PArsis feared for their future 
because of their memories of their fate in Iran. That, 
as well as the educational and career attractions of the 
“‘West’’, was why many migrated and numbers 
declined to below 3,000. In fact, however, the com- 
munity has been secure, especially in Karachi where 
numbers and wealth are concentrated. Several have 
achieved significant status, a judge in the Supreme 
Court, brigadiers and majors in the army, two M.P.s 
and one Parsi, Jamsheed Marker, has successively 
held the post of Pakistan’s ambassador to France, 
America and the United Nations. Various Parsi firms 
have been important in the shipping business, hotels, 
pharmaceuticals and property. Their reputation for 


charitable work is outstanding, especially in the 
medical and educational fields. As Islam has become 
ever more prominent in Pakistan’s life, so Parsis have 
been required to provide their own children with a 
religious education. Numbers attending temple are 
commonly reported to be increasing. Whereas Parsis 
in the West are seen as prone to secularism, in 
Pakistan typically they are traditional, distanced but 
not alienated from the wider society. 

There are also long-standing Parsi communities in 
East Africa. The pioneer in this development was the 
family firm of the Cowasji Dinshaws (1824-1900). 
The father was largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of technology in Aden, above all the dockyard. 
He also owned a fleet of ships and was agent for 
several British firms. He, too, was known for his 
charitable work. Contemporary with the Pars! move 
to Aden was their settlement in Zanzibar. The first to 
arrive was M.A. Mistry in 1845. Others did not 
follow until the 1870s-1890s. The Zoroastrian 
Association was formally started in 1875. In 1884 the 
Cowasji Dinshaws were persuaded to move here from 
Aden. They became leaders in the community, 
building a temple and running the Association. After 
World War II there were 184 Zoroastrians in Zan- 
zibar, but subsequent to the 1964 revolution, 
numbers declined and now in the 1990s there are only 
two families left. 

Zoroastrian traders probably arrived on the east 
coast of Africa centuries ago, but the first known to 
have been on the mainland, Jehangir Bhedwar, came 
in 1870 and built the dockyard at Mombasa. The ar- 
chitect, Sorabji Mistry, was an important early arrival 
for he built many of the major municipal buildings. 
From around 1896 many lawyers, engineers and ac- 
countants came in connection with the building of the 
East African railway. The Zoroastrian Association 
was started in 1897 and began to acquire land in 
Nairobi from 1902. The main period of growth was 
post-World War II when numbers reached about 400 
in each city, but with the process of Africanisation in 
the 1960s most emigrated, some to India and Canada 
but most to Britain. At present (early 1990s) there are 
only approximately 40-50 Zoroastrians in the two 
cities, mostly business men and professionals. 

In East Africa, as in Pakistan, Parsis have remained 
within their own tightly-knit communities (though 
there have been strong internal divisions) and as a 
result have, on the whole, remained traditional in 
their religious beliefs and practices. They have not 
been subject to the same processes of acculturation 
that those in the West have. Whereas Parsis in Bom- 
bay have been subject to marked Hindu influences, 
not only in dress and language but also in customs and 
concepts (e.g. wedding rites, symbolic decorations 
around the home, ideas on caste and rebirth, venera- 
tion for modern Hindu holy men), the deep reserva- 
tions which have arisen from Islamic persecution in 
Iran have in practice meant that most, though not all, 
Parsis in Muslim lands have sought to preserve their 
distinctiveness. Although many feared for their fate in 
the 20th century, they have not experienced overt op- 
pression from Muslims. Their situation in Iran is 
documented elsewhere [see MaDJUs]. The homeland 
remains the country in which there is the most wide- 
spread concern for their future. Many feel vulnerable 
and oppressed, generally their career prospects are 
limited (especially in government and the forces) but 
some stress that there has been no actual persecution 
and a few Zoroastrian businesses continue to flourish. 
Government estimates put the number of 
Zoroastrians in Iran in the 1990s at over 90,000— 
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which if accurate would mean that there has been a 
fourfold increase in 30 years. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to give an account of the reported 500 Par- 
sis working as traders and professionals in the Arab 
Gulf States because no formal Associations have been 
established and no records preserved. 
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PARTAI ISLAM SE MALAYSIA (PAS), an 
Islamic-oriented political party of Malaysia. 

The Partai Islam Se Malaysia (formerly Malaya), 
or Pan Malaysian (Malayan) Islamic Party (PMIP), 
was formed in the 1950s. Its ideological origins lie in 
the Islamic reformist movement in Malaya at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century. A party began to take 
shape in the 1940s as the religious wing (Hizbul 
Mustlimin) of the radical but essentially secular Malay 
Nationalist Party (MNP). In 1948 the Majlis Tertingi 
Agama (supreme religious council; its acronym, 
MATA, is the Malay word for ‘‘eye’’) was set up at 
the religious college at Gunong Semanggol (in the 
west-coast state of Perak), which remained the centre 
for Islamic politics for several years. The radical 
Malay movement collapsed under the Emergency 
Regulations issued to counter the communist insur- 
rection in 1948, and in 1951, pulling clear of the 
MNP, religious activists formed the All-Malaya 
Islamic Association (or Pan-Malayan Islamic Associa- 
tion, Persatuan Islam Sa-Tanah Melayu). At first, the 
Association co-operated with the United Malays Na- 
tional Organisation (UMNO), which was the 
strongest Malay political party and appealed more to 
ethnicity than to Islam, but when UMNO formed the 
Alliance with the Malayan Chinese Association (later 
joined by the Malayan Indian Congress), the All- 
Malaya Islamic Association became alienated from 
the mainstream of the Malay nationalist movement. 
Registering as a political party (the Pan-Malayan 
Islamic Party or Partai Islam Se Malaya), it opposed 
the Alliance in Malaya’s first federal elections of 1955, 
two years before independence from British rule. Of 
the 52 electable seats, the Alliance (dominated by 
UMNO) won 51 seats while PAS was victorious only 
in the constituency of Krian (Perak). 

The party was put on a stronger footing when Dr 
Burhanuddin Al-Helmy (formerly president of the 
MNP, 1946-7, and leader of the Hizbul Muslimin) 
became its president in December 1956. Blending a 
strong appeal to communal chauvinism with an avow- 
ed commitment to Islam as the basis for a Malay- 
dominated Malaya, Burhanuddin attracted support 
from rural Malays, and PAS came to rely upon Malay 
teachers in religious schools or pondoks [see PESAN- 
TREN] in the Malay-majority states of the north-west 
(Kedah and Perlis) and east coast (Trengganu and 
Kelantan). At the 1959 elections, PAS secured the 
government of Trengganu and won a landslide in 
Kelantan. Although it relinquished the former in the 
1964 elections, it maintained control over the latter 
until late 1977. 

During the bitterly contested election campaign of 
1969, which polarised politics on communal lines, 
PAS claimed that UMNO had failed the Malays 
during the years since independence because it had 
compromised with infidels and neglected the needs of 
the rural community. Though the UMNO-dominated 
Alliance secured a majority in the Dewan Rakyat 
(federal parliament), it lost the vital two-thirds majori- 
ty allowing it to amend the constitution. Non-Malay 
parties, notably the Democratic Action Party and 
Gerakan, won 25 seats, while PAS gained 12 (and 
23.7% of the total vote). These elections and the 
bloody aftermath of communal violence (the ‘‘13 May 
1969 incident’’) represent a watershed in modern 
Malaysian politics and a spur to economic and social 
restructuring; the Alliance was refashioned as the 
Barisan National (BN, national front), of which UM- 
NO was the major component, and the government 
launched a series of five-year plans in support of the 
New Economic Policy, whose objectives were to sus- 
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tain economic growth, project Malays into the 
modern sector and, ultimately, break down com- 
munal compartments. PAS joined the ruling coalition 
in 1974 and, campaigning as part of the BN, it won 
14 of the 154 federal seats in the elections of 1974. Led 
by Mohamed Asri Haji Muda (acting president 1964- 
71, president 1971-82), PAS reached the high-point in 
its electoral fortunes in 1969-74, but in the late 1970s 
it went into decline. Torn by internal disputes, PAS 
lost control of Kelantan and was forced out of the 
Barisan National; at the end of 1977 the federal 
government established ‘‘emergency rule’’ in Kelan- 
tan, and elections the following year (which PAS 
fought in opposition to the Barisan) not only con- 
firmed the end of PAS rule in Kelantan but also re- 
duced the party’s seats in the federal parliament from 
14 to 5. 

Nonetheless, PAS kept up its attacks upon UMNO 
and, from the late 1970s onwards, these coincided 
with the upsurge of fundamentalism elsewhere in the 
Islamic world, notably the Iranian revolution. After 
Asri resigned as president following another poor per- 
formance in the elections of 1982 (when PAS won five 
seats), the more militant Yusuf Rawa (president 1982- 
89) assumed the leadership of PAS. Under the influ- 
ence of the u/ama and professing its goal to be the crea- 
tion of an Islamic state, PAS issued a fatwa declaring 
all supporters of UMNO to be infidels. The 
phenomenon of one Malay Muslim branding another 
as infidel—known as the ‘‘kafir-mengkafir dispute’’ — 
became particularly intense in Trengganu, Kelantan 
and Kedah, where UMNO and PAS vied with each 
other for support and where Malay kampongs divided 
in their allegiance to one or other of the parties. 

Competition between UMNO and PAS for power 
and authority has been a major feature of Malay 
politics while Dr Mahathir has been president of UM- 
NO and Prime Minister of Malaysia (1981 to date). 
PAS ideas were spread by speakers at ceramah (private 
political meetings) and through the distribution of 
thousands of audio-visual cassettes. In its attacks both 
upon UMNO as guardian of Malay nationalism and 
mainstay of the Malaysian government and upon the 
Barisan’s New Economic Policy, PAS received back- 
ing from Islamic universities, many Malays in local 
higher education institutions and Malay students 
overseas. It also established links with ABIM 
(Angkatan Belia Islam Malaysia, the Malaysian 
Islamic Youth Movement) led by Anwar Ibrahim. 
Committed though it was to Malay interests, UMNO 
could not countenance an ideology that rejected 
secular nationalism and worldly materialism; UMNO 
leaders rejected the PAS strategy as a recipe for 
disaster in a country where Malays (i.e. Muslims) 
amounted to only a little over half of the total popula- 
tion. UMNO took the dakwah (Islamic revivalist) 
challenge seriously, however, with the result that 
government adopted a more obviously Islamic stand 
on certain issues (such as banking, higher education 
and the construction of mosques). Moreover, in 1982 
Mahathir co-opted Anwar Ibrahim into the govern- 
ment, thereby diminishing the influence of ABIM. In 
1984 a TV debate between UMNO and PAS leaders 
vying for legitimacy in the eyes of Malaysia’s 
Muslims was cancelled at the last minute on the in- 
tervention of the Agong (Malaysia’s king). Tension 
did not fade; on the contrary, confrontation between 
government and PAS came to a head at Memali 
(Kedah) in November 1985, when Malay policemen 
opened fire on Malay farmers, and PAS acquired 14 
martyrs for Islam. 

UMNO’s hold over Malays appeared to be endors- 





ed by the 1986 elections when only one PAS candidate 
was returned to the federal parliament, whose total 
membership had been increased to 177. UMNO’s 
success can be put down to its efficiency and control 
of the media, the five-fold increase in the election 
deposit required of candidates, and, perhaps most 
significantly, PAS’s overtures to Chinese voters. Its 
attempt to line up an opposition front in co-operation 
with non-Malays, though vain, compromised its 
‘*Malay-ness’’; Malay voters opted for ethnic in- 
terests rather than Islamic principles. 

Although circumscribed by government restric- 
tions, not least the Internal Security Act, PAS was 
provided with an opportunity to advance its position 
by a power struggle that racked UMNO in 1987-90. 
In 1987 UMNO was split by a vicious leadership bat- 
tle when Tengku Razaleigh challenged Dr Mahathir 
for the presidency of UMNO. A new political con- 
figuration seemed to be taking shape; the multi-racial 
coalition of the Barisan, which Mahathir’s UMNO 
continued to dominate, was for the first time challeng- 
ed by an alternative coalition of racially and 
ideologically disparate parties. PAS and Semangat ’46 
(‘‘spirit of ’46’’, a party composed of UMNO 
dissidents led by Tengku Razaleigh) formed the 
Angatan Perpaduan Ummah (Muslim solidarity 
movement), and together they joined the Chinese- 
dominated Democratic Action Party in the Gagasan 
Rakyat or People’s Front. During the 1990 electoral 
campaign, PAS tempered its fundamentalism and 
adopted the slogan ‘‘Developing with Islam’’, but the 
three disparate parties failed to resolve their dif- 
ferences. The Barisan as a whole and UMNO in par- 
ticular were returned with formidable majorities; 
Malays rejected PAS and Semangat ’46, except in 
Kelantan, where APU formed the state government, 
while in the federal parliament PAS increased its 
representation from one to seven. 

To some extent, the myth of Malay solidarity has 
been cracked in recent years by the emergence of 
PAS’s challenge to UMNO and by the latter’s inter- 
nal rifts. Both UMNO and PAS have inherited and 
continue to appeal to the traditions of Malay culture, 
but, whereas PAS has presented itself as a fundamen- 
talist Islamic movement, UMNO’s reputation as 
guardian of Malay nationalism, its command of 
government since independence, its capacity to res- 
pond to and generate social and economic change, 
and the breadth and depth of its organisation have all 
assisted its continuing political dominance. 
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PARWAN [see FARWAN]. 

PARWANA [see MU‘IN 
PARWANA]. 7 

PARWANACI, “‘relater’’, term used in Persian 
administration for the official who noted down the 
instructions for the promulgation of deeds, and who 
forwarded them to the chancery. 
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The function is recorded for the first time under 
Timir, and is then found among the Timurids, the 
Kara Koyunlu, the Ak Koyunlu {q. vz. ] and in the ear- 
ly Safawid period. According to Kh*andamir, there 
were usually two relaters, one in charge of the Council 
for Army Inspection (diwan-i towaci), the other of the 
Council for Finances (diwdn-t mal) and of the ad- 
ministration of the Sadr (sarkar-i sidarat) [see sapR]. 
Only occasionally did each of these three departments 
have its own relater, or did there exist one single 
relater for the three together. In addition to Persians, 
there were also Turkish amirs under the relaters. In 
rank they were above the secretaries of the chancery 
(munshis [q.v.]), but subordinate to the viziers. As a 
rule, they apparently transmitted the orders for the 
deeds to the chancery in writing. The related 
documents were called parwana, parwanaca or nsala, 
and they were sealed with the muhr-i-parwana [see 
mMuHR], which usually was in the hands of a keeper 
of the seal (muhrdar) and only exceptionally (see 
Kh’dndamir, Dastir al-wuzara?, Tehran 2535 
shahanshahi, 401) in those of the relater. 
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% 8 (G. HERRMANN) 

PARWIN I‘TISAMI, celebrated female poet of 
Iran, was born on 16 March 1907 in Tabriz. Her 
father, YUsuf I‘tisami (d. 2 January 1938), was a 
respected author known chiefly for his translations of 
French and Arabic works into Persian. He was also 
the founder and principal writer of the literary 
magazine Bahar, which appeared from April 1910 till 
November 1911 and again from April 1921 till 
December 1922. Parwin received her early instruction 
in Persian and Arabic literature from her father. 
When she was still small, her father moved the family 
to Tehran. There she attended the American High 
School for Women. Following her graduation, she 
was employed for some time to teach at the same in- 
stitution. It is reported that Rida Shah wanted her to 
act as private tutor to the queen, but she declined. In 
1934 she married a cousin of her father, and went to 
live in Kirmanshah where her husband was a police 
officer. The union, however, did not last, and ended 
in divorce after a few months. In 1936 the Iranian 
Ministry of Culture gave her a medal ranking third in 
order of importance. The poetess is said to have turn- 
ed down the award which, in its poor choice, was 
clearly an offence to her self-respect. In 1939 Parwin 
worked for some months as librarian in Danish-sara- 
yi ‘Ali, University of Tehran. On 5 April 1941 she 
died after a brief illness caused by typhoid fever, and 
was buried at Kum in the family tomb next to her 
father. 

According to Malik al-Shu‘ara Bahar, Parwin 
started composing poetry when she was eight years 
old. In her poetical training during the initial period, 
the main guiding figure was most probably her father. 
He would give her his prose translations of French, 
Arabic and Turkish poems and encouraged her to put 
them into verse. Already at an early age, Parwin dem- 
onstrated a remarkable artistic maturity. Consequent- 
ly, some individuals were disposed to take the scep- 
tical view that the poems in her name were actually 
composed by her father. In the beginning, her poems 
appeared in her father’s journal during its second 
period. Before her death she is said to have destroyed 


a portion of her poetical output which did not come up 
to her expectations. A book containing her collected 
poems appeared for the first time in 1935, and an 
enlarged edition was published soon after her death in 
1942. 

Parwin I‘tisami may be regarded as a poet in the 
classical mould. Among the literary influences 
detected in her poems are chiefly those associated with 
such former poets as Nasir-i Khusraw, Anwari, 
‘Attar, Sa‘di, and Rumi {q.vv.]. Barring a few excep- 
tions, her poems adhere to conventional verse forms, 
and include kasidas, mathnawis, kit‘as, and ghazals. As 
regards the subject matter of her poetry, it is 
dominated by moralistic and ethical themes. The 
poetess is largely indifferent to the real social concerns 
of her time, and shows only a passing appreciation of 
the problems pertaining to her own sex. Still, Par- 
win’s poetry has a charm of its own resulting from a 
deep feeling of tenderness and compassion. As her 
favourite device, she uses the form of mundzara (strife 
poem) [q.v.] and dialogue, a technique borrowed from 
earlier sources but featuring more extensively and 
devoted to better use in her works. 
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PARWIZ, KHUSRAW (II), Sasanid emperor 

591-628, and the last great ruler of this dynasty before 
the invading Arabs overthrew the Persian empire. 
The MP name Parwiz ‘‘victorious’’ is explained in al- 
Tabari, i, 995, 1065, as al-muzaffar and al-mansiir; the 
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name was Arabised as Abarwiz (see Justi, Irantsches 
Namenbuch, 19). 

For the main events of his long reign (dominated by 
the struggles with the Byzantines over the buffer-state 
Armenia and over control of the Fertile Crescent in 
general, culminating in the Persian invasion of Egypt 
in 619, but then the riposte by the Byzantine emperor 
Heraclius, which brought the Greek armies as far as 
Mesopotamia in 627-8), see Christensen, L’Jran sous 
les Sassanides?, Copenhagen 1944, 445-96, and R.N. 
Frye, The political history of Iran under the Sasanians, in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, iti/1, 165-72. Most relevant for us 
here are Khusraw Parwiz’s relations with the Arabs 
on the fringes of Mesopotamia and, in particular, 
with the Lakhmid dynasty of al-Hira [q.v.], outlined 
in LAKHMIDs and chiefly significant for the fact of 
Kbusraw Parwiz’s overthrow of the last Lakhmid king 
al-Nu‘man III b. al-Mundhir IV in 602 and the 
establishment of direct Persian rule soon afterwards, 
ending the power of this Arab dynasty which had 
acted as a protective force against pressure from the 
Bedouins of the Arabian interior. The Sasanids’ flank 
in western Mesopotamia was laid open to attack, and 
a foretaste of the Muslim Arab invasions of the 630s 
given in the battle or, more probably, skirmish of Dha 
Kar (q.v.] in central ‘Irak, when the tribe of Bakr b. 
Wa2?il defeated a coalition of other Arab tribes plus 
Persian regular troops, demonstrating that the Per- 
sian army was not invincible (see further, C.E. 
Bosworth, Iran and the Arabs before Islam, in Camb. hist. 
of Iran, iii/1, 607-9). 

In later Islamic literature, such as adab works and 
the Mirrors for Princes [see NASIHAT AL-MULUK], 
Khusraw Parwiz became renowned for the splendour 
and luxury of his court. He was a devotee of music 
and poetry, and the famous musician Barbadh, 
allegedly the inventor of the rhythmic musical modes 
known as dastanat (see H.G. Farmer, A history of Ara- 
bian music, London 1929, 198-9), was one of his cour- 
tiers. His famous horse Shabdiz is mentioned, but 
above all he is linked with his favourite wife, the 
Christian Shirin, as part of the very popular theme in 
Persian literature of Shirin and her humble lover 
Farhad, dealt with by inter altos Nizami and Amir 
Khusraw Dihlawi (gq. vv.; see FARHAD WA-SHIRIN]. See 
further on Parwiz’s image in later literature, Nizam 
al-Mulk, Stydsat-ndma, index, and al-Ghazali, Nasihat 
al-muluk, Eng. tr. F.R.C. Bagley, Ghazali’s Book of 
counsel for kings, London 1964, 192, 194 and the 
references there. 
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PASANTREN [see PESANTREN]. 

PASAROFGA, the Ottoman Turkish form of the 
Yugoslavian town of PoZarevac, better known in 
European history under its Germanic form 
Passarowitz. PozZarevac is now a prosperous com- 
mercial town, situated in lat. 44°37’ N. and long. 
21°12’ E. some 60 km/40 miles to the southeast of 
Belgrade in the fertile plain of Serbia between Morava 
and Mlava, and only a short distance from the 
Danube port of Dubravica. 

The town, whose name is popularly connected with 
the Serbo-Croat word pozar (‘‘fire’’) (M.D. Miliéevié, 
Knezevina Srbija, Belgrade 1876, 172, 1058), is first 
mentioned towards the end of the 9th/15th century. It 
must, however, have been previously in existence and 
have become Turkish like the surrounding country in 
1459. According to the Turkish treasury registers of 
Hungary of 1565 (A. Velics, Magyarorszdgi torék kinc- 
stdrt: defterek, ii, Budapest 1890, 734), Pasarofta be- 
longed to the Turkish sandjak of Semendre (Semen- 


dria, Smederevo), and in the middle of the 11th/17th 
century, Hadjdji Khalifa describes it as the seat of a 
judge (kadilik) (cf. Spomentk, xviii, Belgrade 1892, col. 
26). Towards the end of the century, many Serbs 
migrated from Pasarofta and at the beginning of the 
18th century it is sometimes mentioned as a village. 

Pasarofta was, however, destined soon to become 
famous through the peace which ended the Austro- 
Turkish war of 1716-18. At the end of 1714, the Ot- 
toman sultan Ahmed III [q.v.] had already declared 
war on Venice on the pretext that the peace of 
Carlowitz [see KARLOF¢A] was not being observed 
and in 1715 occupied the Morea and some of the Io- 
nian Islands. Austria, which at first intervened to 
negotiate as an ally of Venice, in 1716 entered the war 
herself and her armies, led by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, won three great victories, at Peterwardein, 
Temesvar and Belgrade, so that England intervened 
to secure peace. After long preparations (see von 
Hammer, GOR?, iv, 159-64), the congress of 
Passarowitz was convoked. The negotiations at which 
plenipotentiaries of Turkey, Austria, Venice with 
England and Holland as mediators took part began on 
5 June 1718 and the Treaty of Passarowitz was signed 
on 21 July. 

Peace was concluded on a basis of the territory ac- 
tually held by the opponents at the time (ult posstdetis): 
Austria retained the eastern part of Sirmia, the banate 
with Temesvar, the whole of northeastern Serbia, 
with Belgrade, PoZarevac, etc., and Little Wallachia; 
Venice also retained a few places she had taken on the 
Dalmatian and Albanian coasts, received certain com- 
mercial preferences and the island of Cerigo 
(Kythera), but had to restore to Turkey the whole of 
the peninsula of the Morea and the southeastern 
districts of Hercegovina. By a commercial agreement 
which was also concluded at Passarowitz on 27 July, 
Austria secured certain trading, consular and other 
privileges such as preferential tariffs, in the Ottoman 
Empire. The Imperial Ostend Company was formed 
to exploit these concessions, and in 1719 commercial 
activity began from the new ‘‘free port’’ of Trieste. 
The actual Treaty of Passarowitz in effect proclaimed 
that the Ottomans were no longer a serious military 
danger to their European neighbours. 

Following the traditional formalities observed after 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace, the first Turkish 
plenipotentiary Ibrahim Pasha Newshehirli went to 
Vienna with his retinue and Count Wirmont, the 
Austrian representative in the negotiations, to Con- 
stantinople. A member of the Turkish embassy wrote 
in 1726 an interesting account which has been pub- 
lished by Fr. van Kraelitz in text and translation 
(Bericht tiber den Zug des Gross-Botschafters Ibrahim Pascha 
nach Wien im Jahre 1719, in SB Ak. Wien, clviii [1908}; 
in TOEM, vii [1332/1916], 211-27, the Turkish text of 
this edition was reprinted by A. Refik). 

During the Austrian occupation (1718-39), 
Pasarofta was the most important place in this ter- 
ritory. In the Serbian war of independence against 
Turkey, it was besieged for a long period, but had 
finally to surrender to the Serbs (1804). In 1813, the 
town again fell into Turkish hands but became Ser- 
bian again in 1815. 

In the years of peace that followed (1815-1915), 
PoZarevac developed. Prince Milo in 1825 made it 
his second residence and had two konaks (palaces) built 
there. Shortly afterwards, a Prussian officer visited 
the town and left interesting notes on the conditions 
there (Otto von Pirch, Retse in Serbien im Spatherbst 
1829, Berlin 1830, part i, 119-71). In the second half 
of the 19th century, the population increased steadily, 
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but otherwise the town offered ‘‘little of interest’’ (F. 
Kanitz, Serbien, Leipzig 1868, 13). 

At the beginning of the 20th century PozZarevac was 
one of the most important towns in Serbia. In the 
First World War, it was occupied by the Germans in 
1915 and by the Bulgarians (from October 1916), but 
in the autumn of 1918 it was again occupied by the 
Serbs. Since then it has belonged to Yugoslavia now 
(1993) coming within the Serbia-Montenegro rump of 
the Yugoslavian Republic. 
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PASE, the name of a district on the north 
coast of Atjeh [q¢.v.] in Sumatra, which according to 
the prevalent local view stretches from the Djambso- 
Ajé river in the east to the other side of the Pasé river 
in the west. The whole area is divided up into a 
number of little states each with an uléibalang or chief. 

Pasé at one time was a kingdom known throughout 
eastern Asia. The north coast of Atjeh was in the mid- 
dle ages on the trade route by sea from Hindustan to 
China. Islam followed this route and firmly estab- 
lished itself from India on this coast, the first point in 
the East Indian archipelago which it reached. In the 
7th/13th century we know there were already Muslim 
rulers here. One of these was Malik al-Salih (d. 1297), 
according to native tradition founder of the state and 
the man to make the country Muslim; his tomb made 
of stone imported from Cambay in India has been 
discovered along with several other gravestones on the 
left bank of the Pasé river, not far from the sea. The 
capital of the kingdom is said to have been here. A 
second capital, rather more to the west, was Samudra; 
it was the royal residence when Ibn Battita in the 
middle of the 8th/14th century twice visited the land, 
on his way to China and on the return journey. The 
present name of the island of Sumatra, by which it is 
known in the west, comes from Samudra (in Ibn Bat- 
tita: Sumatra). Pasé was then a flourishing country 
on the coast; the ruler was king of the port, who 
himself sent out trading-ships; a ship belonging to him 
was seen by Ibn Battita in the harbour of Ch’iinchou 
(Fukien) in South China. Life at the court was mod- 
elled on that of the Muslim courts of India. The ruler 
at this time was an ardent Muslim, who took a great 
interest in learning. He waged a victorious djthad on 
the natives in the hinterland. Leaden coins struck in 
the country and Chinese crude gold were the means 
of exchange. The chief food was rice. 

Shortly after Ibn Battita left the country, the king 


had to recognise the suzerainty of the Javanese Hindu 
empire of Madjapahit (before 1365). A tomb of a 
queen or princess found near Lhd’ Sukon has an 
Arabic inscription, dated 791/1389 at the top of the 
stone, and at the bottom an inscription in much 
weathered old Javanese script. The Chinese envoy 
Cheng Ho remarked in 1416 that the land was involv- 
ed in continual war with Nago (Pidié). He mentions 
rice, silkworms and pepper as its products. The last- 
named attracted the Portuguese there. From 1521 
they had a fortified settlement in Pasé, but in 1524 
they were driven out by the sultan of the rising 
kingdom of Atjeh (i.e. Great Atjeh). Henceforth, Pasé 
was a dependency of Atjeh. The tombs of the rulers 
of the former kingdom were still an object of 
pilgrimage to the most famous sultan of Atjeh, Iskan- 
dar Thani, as late as 1048/1638-9; but at the present 
day, even the memory of the old kingdom is extinct. 
The mouth of the Pasé river is silted up and the place 
where the capital stood is no longer recognisable. 

Pasé exercised through the years a considerable in- 
fluence in the Malay Archipelago through its Muslim 
scholars and missionaries. Javanese and Malay tradi- 
tion have preserved their memory. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
geschriften, iv/1, 402 ff., iv/2, 101 ff.; Ibn Battita, 
iv, 228 ff.; W.P. Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Ar- 
chipelago and Malacca, in Miscellaneous Papers relating to 
Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago, ser. 2, vol. i, 
London 1887, 171, 208 ff.; J.P. Moquette, De eerste 
vorsten van Samoedra-Pasé (Noord-Sumatra), in Rap- 
porten Oudheidk. Dienst Nederlandsch-Indié (1913), 
1 ff.; Oudheidk. Verslag, in ibid. (1915), 127 ff. 

(R.A. KERN) 

PASHA (r., from the Pers. padishah, probably in- 
fluenced by Turkish baskak), the highest official 
title of honour (‘unwén or lakab) in use in Turkey 
until the advent of the Republic and surviving for 
sometime after that in certain Muslim countries 
originally part of the Turkish empire (Egypt,‘Irak, 
Syria). It was always accompanied by the proper 
name, like the titles of nobility in Europe, but with 
this difference from the latter, that it was placed after 
the name (like the less important titles of bey and efen- 
di). In addition, being neither hereditary nor giving 
any rank to wives, nor attached to territorial posses- 
sions, it was military rather than feudal in character. 
It was however not reserved solely for soldiers but was 
also given to certain high civil (not religious) officials. 

The title of pasha first appears in the 7th/13th cen- 
tury. It is difficult to define its original use exactly. 
The word had in any case early assumed and lost the 
vague meaning of ‘‘seigneur’’ (dominus) (cf. Diwan-1 
tiurki-i Sultan Weled, 14; text of the year 712/1313, 
where Allah himself is invoked in the phrase Ey 
Pasha‘). At this same period, the title of pasha like that 
of sulfan was sometimes given to women (cf. Isma‘il 
Hakki, Kitdbeler, Istanbul 1927, index, s.v. Kadem 
pasha, Seléuk pasha), a practice which recurs only 
once again, and then exceptionally, in the 19th cen- 
tury in the case of the mother of the Khedive [see 
WALIDE SULTAN]. 

Under the Saldjaks of Anatolia, the title of pasha (in 
as much as it was an abbreviation of pddishah and 
always by analogy with that of sulf@n) was given occa- 
sionally to certain men of religion, who must also have 
at the same time been soldiers and whose history is not 
yet well known. To judge from the genealogy which 
‘Ashik-pasha-zade claims for himself, the title of pasha 
was already in use in the first half of the 7th/13th cen- 
tury. Mukhlis al-Din Musa Baba, alias Shaykh 
Mukhlis or Mukhlis Pasha had, according to SAIi 
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Efendi, seized power before the Karamanoghlu [g.v. ] 
and in the same region, after the defeat of the Saldjik 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw II [g.v.] at Kése 
Dagh which took place in 641/1243 (cf. Gibb, A history 
of Ottoman poetry, i, 177). 

At the end of the same century, the title of pasha 
seems to have been added to the names of certain 
members (restricted in number) of the petty Turkish 
and Turkoman dynasties which shared Asia Minor; 
these are sometimes rulers, sometimes members of 
their families. It was the same in the principalities of 
Tekke, Aydin, Defiizli and Kizil-Ahmadli and proba- 
bly also in other little kingdoms of Anatolia (cf. for 
Sarukhan, ‘Ali Pasha, according to Shihab al-Din Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-“Umari, al-Ta‘rif bi ’l-musfalah al-sharif, 
quoted by al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, viii, 16, I. 
14). 

In the family of ‘Othman, two individuals are 
credited with the title of pasha: ‘Ala? al-Din, son of 
‘Othman, and Siilleyman, son of Orkhan. 

The case of ‘Ala? al-Din is very obscure. Two dif- 
ferent individuals of this name have even been distin- 
guished: the one being ‘Ala? al-Din Bey, son of 
‘Othman, the other ‘Ala? al-Din Pasha, wazir [q.v.] of 
‘Othman, and the two may have been confounded (cf. 
Huseyin Hiisameddin, ‘Alaeddin Bey, in TTEM, years 
xiv and xv, 4 articles). It may be added that the same 
‘individual or one of the two individuals in question 
may also have been a beylerbeyi (cf. Orudj’s chronicle, 
ed. Babinger, 15, 1. 15). Whatever be the case with 
this insoluble problem, it seems certain that the title 
of pasha was given early to statesmen (cf. a Sinan 
Pasha under Orkhan). 

The title of pasha in any event very soon became the 
prerogative of two classes of dignitaries: 1. the 
beylerbeyis of the provinces, and 2. the wazirs of the 
capital. It was later extended to officials with similar 
functions. 

In the second half of the 8th/14th century (in 
760/1359 or 763/1362?), Lala Shahin who, according 
to the Ottoman historians, was the first (?) beylerbeyi of 
the SOthmanlis, was given the title of pasha at the same 
time as he received this office. The same title was then 
given to the beylerbey: of Anatolia (thus keeping up the 
idea of the two beylerbeyis, one of the right and one of 
the left wing) and later as new posts were created in 
the growing empire, extended to the other beylerbeyts 
or walis ‘‘governors-general’’. 

It was the same with the wazirs, of whom the first 
(?) according to the Ottoman historians, was Djan- 
darli Khalil surnamed Khayr al-Din Pasha (in 
770/1368-9) [see DJaNDaRLi]. The number of the 
wazirs who were called kubbe wezirlert down to the time 
of Ahmed III was raised to three and then to nine and 
the title of wazir, also given to high officials like the 
kapudan pasha, the nishandjt and the defterdar [q.vv.], 
became more and more one of honour, carrying with 
it the title of pasha; but since at the beginning and for 
a considerable time in the capital itself there was only 
one wazir, the title of pasha, par excellence and without 
any addition, came to be applied to the prime minister 
(later ulu wezir or sadr a‘zam [q.v.]), whence the expres- 
sion pasha kapt’st which was later replaced by that of 
bab-t ‘ali ‘‘Sublime Porte, the door of the first 
minister’. 

The increase in the number of pashas was not at first 
very rapid. M. d’Aramon mentions only 4 or 5 pashas 
or wezir-pashas and at the time he wrote (in 1547), 
there were only three (Ayaz, Gizeldje Kasim and 
Ibrahim, all three of Christian origin). It is true that 
here he is referring only to the capital. 

In the provinces they were, and became, more 


numerous, and two classes of pashas were distin- 
guished: 1. the paghas of 3 horse-tails (tugh) or wazir (a 
rank which became more and more one of honour and 
extending to the provinces gradually absorbed that of 
beylerbeyi), 2. the pashas of 2 horse-tails or mir-mirdn [see 
MIR-I MIRAN] (rank at first the Persian synonym for the 
Turkish beylerbeyi and the Arabic amir al-umara? but 
gradually became a lower rank). Besides, the old 
sandjak-beyis having in principle a right to only one 
horse-tail were promoted mir-miran and thus became 
pashas in their turn. 

After the Tanzimat [q.v.], the title of pasha was given 
to the four first (out of 9) grades of the civil (1. wezir, 
2. bald, 3. ila, 4. saniye sinff ewwelt) or military (1. 
miishir, 2. birindjt ferik, 3. fertk, 4. liwa) hierarchy and 
to the notables (3. rimeli beylerbeyi, 4. mir-miran, with 
in practice unjustified extension to the fallen emir-il- 
iimera”, in this case to the purely honorary rank of the 
sixth grade). 

The table of ranks having been abolished after the 
fall of the Ottoman Empire, the Turkish Republic re- 
tained the title of pasha for soldiers only. It was finally 
abolished by the Grand National Assembly of Ankara 
(26 November 1934). Instead of pasha, one now uses 
general and in place of miishiir, mareshal. 

In western usage, the word was at first pronounced 
basha (the pronunciation pasha does not appear till the 
17th century): Ital. bascia, Low Latin bassa, Fr. bacha 
or bassa, Engl. bashaw, to say nothing of variant spell- 
ings. In Greek on the contrary, the form pasha is the 
oldest (14th century) but probably under western in- 
fluence we also find bagha (16th century); cf. Ducange, 
Glossarium mediae et infimae Graecitatis, s.v. wraatac. 

The pronunciation as basha by Europeans is due 
either to the influence of Arabic in Egypt or to a con- 
fusion with the old Turkish title of basha (see the end 
of the article). 

Etymology of the word pasha: we shall examine 
the various etymologies that have been proposed. 

1, Pers. pay-i shah ‘‘foot of the sovereign’’. This ex- 
planation, which was based on the fact that in ancient 
Persia there were officials called ‘‘eyes of the king’’, 
is found already in Trévoux’s Dictionnaire (s.v. bacha) 
and was revived by J. von Hammer. It is to be re- 
jected. 

2. Turk. bash ‘‘head, chief’’ already suggested by 
Antoine Geuffroy (Briesve description de la Court du Grand 
Turc, 1542) and by Leunclavius (Léwenklau), 
Pandectes historiae turcicae, suppl. to his Annales (1588). 
Cf. also Trevoux’s Dict. and Barbier de Meynard, 
Suppl. It is to be rejected; see the following word. 

3. Turk. bash-agha taken (for the purposes of proof) 
in the meaning of ‘‘elder brother’. This is the etymo- 
logy accepted in Turkey until the end of the 19th cen- 
tury (Mehmed Thireyya, Sidjill-i ‘Othmani, iv, 738; 
Shams al-Din Sami, Kamus-i turki, s.v. pasha) and 
based on the fact that Suleyman Pasha and ‘AI@ al- 
Din Pasha were the elder brothers of Orkhan and 
‘Othman respectively. ‘Ali Efendi in his Kiunh il- 
akhbar written in 1001-7/1593-9 (v. 49, 1. 23) and 
SOthman-zade Ahmed Ta? ib (d. 1136/1724) called at- 
tention to this use of the word pasha among the 
Turkomans (Hadikat al-wiizera>, Istanbul 1271, 4, 1. 
16). Heidborn (Manuel de droit public et administratif ot- 
toman, Vienna 1908, 186, n. a) also says that pasha 
means ‘‘elder brother’? among the Greeks of 
Karamania, but there seems to be nothing to confirm 
these isolated statements. Some Turkish lex- 
icographers like Ahmad Wefik (under «.) and 
Salahi admitted this etymology, but by two stages: 
pasha comes from the Turkish title dasha which is for 
bash-agha. The title of basha, to be discussed below, 
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does really seem to come from bash-agha but, contrary 
to what the present writer at first thought, has nothing 
to do with pasha. 

4. Pers. padishah ‘‘sovereign’’. This etymologically, 
the only admissible one (with however the possibility 
of the influence mentioned under 5), was proposed by 
the Turkish-Russian dictionary of Boudagov (1869) 
and later revived by the Russian encyclopaedia of 
Brockhaus and Efron. It had previously been pro- 
posed by d’Herbelot (under pascha, 4 propos of the 
spelling with final 4), This explanation is based on the 
use of the words sudian and padishah, as the titles most 
often placed after the names when applied to in- 
dividuals of high rank in the religious world (der- 
vishes). Cf. F. Giese, in Tiirkiyat Medjmi‘as?, i (1925), 
164. It seems that one can even explain by padishah the 
obscure phrase spoken by Orkhan to ‘AId? al-Din 
Pasha in ‘Ashik-pasha-zade (ed. Giese, 34-5) before 
the latter asks leave to retire (cf. above). Orkhan says 
“You will be pasha for me.’’? Now a few lines earlier 
he had asked him to be a Coban padishah, i.e. a 
shepherd for his people. 

On the other hand, it will be noted that the title of 
pasha is often used not only as an alternative for 
padishah but also for shah. Here are a few examples: 

Shudja‘ al-Din Sulayman, of the dynasty of Kizil 
Ahmedli, is called Sulayman Padishah in Ibn Battita 
(ii, 343) and Sulayman Pasha in al-‘Umari, al- Ta ‘if 
bi *l-mustalah al-sharif, Cairo 1312, 4 (written dasha, 
following the Arabic script) and in Munadjdjim Bashi 
(iii, 30). The son and successor of this ruler, Ibrahim, 
is called shah in al-‘Umari and Pasha in Minedjdjim 
Bashi. In the Diistiir-nadme-i Enwert (ed. Mikrimin 
Khalil, 83-4), Siileyman Pasha, son of Orkhan, is 
called Shah Sulayman (with poetical inversion). ‘Ali 
b. Gitek (Cetek), the Ilkhanid governor of Baghdad 
(d. 736/1336), is called ‘Ali Pasha by al-‘Umari. Ac- 
cording to Nazmi-zade (Giilshen-i khulafa>, Istanbul 
1143), he is also found in some mss. as ‘Ali Shah. He 
is also called ‘Ali Padishah (Cl. Huart, Histoire de 
Bagdad, 10). In the eastern Turkish dialects the title of 
padishah is given to petty.local rulers; there it has taken 
the form not of pasha but of patsha (Kirghiz) and potsho 
(Ozbeg). 

5. Turk. baskak (variants bashkak?, bashkan?) 
“governor, chief of police’ (Pavet de Courteille, Dic- 
tionnaire, and under basmak in that of Boudagov). This 
word of the ‘‘Kh”arazmian language’’, according to 
Vullers, came into use in Persia (IIkhanid period). 
Among the Mongols, it meant the commissioners and 
high commissioners sent by them to the conquered 
provinces (or the West only?), notably in Russia. The 
accepted etymology is from the verb basmak ‘‘to press, 
impress (e.g. of a seal)’’ (not, however, with the ex- 
tended meaning of ‘‘to oppress, tyrannise over’’, 
giving the meaning of ‘‘oppressor’’ for the baskak, an 
official whose main duty was to collect taxes and 
tribute, cf. G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische 
Elemente im Neupersischen, ii, Wiesbaden 1965, 241-3). 
However extraordinary such an explanation of an of- 
ficial title may appear, it seems to be confirmed by the 
parallelism with the Mongol equivalent of baskak, 
which ‘is darugha or darogha [q.v.) and which may be 
compared with darukhu, a Mongol verb synonymous 
with basmak in the sense of ‘‘to impress’’. These may, 
however, be popular etymologies. 

Schefer, in his edition of the Voyage de M. d’Aramon 
(238, n. 3), says ‘‘The etymology of the word pacha 
given by Geuffroy (from the Turkish bach) is wrong. 
Pacha is a softened form of the word bachgag or pachgag 
which means a military governor.”’ 

Carpini calls the Mongol baskaks baschati (variants in 


the ms.: bascati, bastact; cf. The texts and versions of John 
de Pl. Carpini..., Hakluyt Soc., London 1903, 67 and 
261, notes). In the edition of 1598 (Hakluyt) there is 
a marginal note ‘‘Basha, vox Tartarica qua utuntur 
Turci’’. This also implies a confusion between the 
words baskak and pasha. 

It is not impossible that there was actually some 
confusion among the Turks themselves between 
padishah (pasha) and the title baskak, the synonym of the 
Mongol darugha. It may be noted that the title of pasha 
(which is not found in Persian sources, according to 
Muhammad Kazwini) was applied either to 
Anatolians, subject in fact or in theory to the 
Mongols, or to officials of the Mongol Ilkhans (like 
the governor of Baghdad mentioned above; cf. also 
piser-t SAli Pasha alluded to in the Bezm-i rezm of ‘Aziz 
b. Ardashir Astarabadi (ed. Képriilii, 249, 1. 8). The 
confusion could be explained the more easily as one 
finds (rarely) the form bashkak (Djuwayni, Ta°rikh-t 
Djahan-gushé of 658/1260, ed. Muhammad Kazwini, 
ii, 83, n. 9, tr. Boyle, i, 351; in this passage there is 
a reference to a Kh“ arazmian official of 609/1212-13, 
i.e. before the Mongol conquest). 

It may be suggested that, but for the influence of 
this confusion with the title bashkak, that of pasha 
would never have attained such importance. 

The Turkish title of basha. This title, which is not to 
be confused with the preceding, nor with the Arabic 
or old eastern pronunciation of it, was also put after 
the proper name but was applied only to soldiers and 
the lower grades of officers (especially Janissaries) 
and, it seems, also to notables in the provinces 
(Meninski, Thesaurus, i, col. 662 and 294, 1. 18; 
Onomasticon, col. 427; d’Herbelot, s.v. pascha; 
Viguier, Eléments de la langue turque, 1790, 218, 309, 
327; Zenker, 164, col. 2 (probably following Menin- 
ski); De La Mottraye, Voyages, 1727, i, 180 n. a; cf. 
Ewliya Celebi, v, 107%, 216'°; Na‘ima, v, 714; 
Ismail Hakki, Kitdbeler, «i, 41 and 8). De La 
Boullaye-Le-Gouz (Voyages, 1657, 59, and 552) also 
distinguishes the title from bacha and translates it by 
“‘monsieur’’. Meninski, (oc. cit., also notes the pro- 
nunciation bash (s5~ ), which is not to be taken as the 
word bash followed by the possessive suffix of the 3'4 
pers. -t; Meninski knew Turkish too well to make such 
a mistake. As to the pronunciation beshe (given by 
Chloros, s.v. pasha), it comes from the spelling «+, (cf. 
e.g. Ahmad Wefitk Pasha, Zoraki Tabib, act i, sc. 2, 
ironically applied to a woman) but Meninski pro- 
nounces basha, even with this spelling. 

As the lexicographers have sometimes confused 
basha and pasha, some have thought that basha also 
meant ‘‘elder brother’? (Mehmed Salahi, Kamis-i 
‘othmani, ii, 291 ff., followed by Chloros). It seems 
that there are two separate problems and that dasha is 
really for bash-agha, but with the meaning of ‘‘agha 
(military title) in chief’’. The kawas (also called 
Janissaries or yasakct) were called bash-agha (according 
to Roehrig). On the other meanings of bash-agha, and 
in general for more details on some of the points dealt 
with here, see Deny, Sommatre des Archives turques du 
Caire, Cairo 1930. 

A note on the accentuation: In the word pasha, the 
tonic accent is on the last syllable (pasha). In the word 
basha, it is on the first (dasha), as is shown by the 
weakening of the final vowel in the pronunciation 
bashi, already mentioned. 

Bibliography: \n addition to references in the ar- 
ticle, see M.Z. Pakalin, Osmant: tarih deyimleri ve 
terimlert sézlugi, Istanbul 1946-54, s.v. Pasa. 
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Ottoman administration denoting the building 
presented by Sultan Mehemmed IV in 1064/1654 to 
the Grand Vizier Derwish Mehmed Pasha and in- 
tended to serve both as an official residence and as an 
office; after the Tanzimdat {q.v.] period it became 
known as the Bab-i ‘Ali [g.v.] or Sublime Porte, and 
soon came to house most of the administrative depart- 
ments of the Diwan-i Humayin (q. v.]. 


Bibliography: M.Z. Pakalin, Osmant: tarth 
deyimleri ve terimleri sézlugu, Istanbul 1946-54, ii, 757. 
(Eb.) 


PASHALIK (r.), means 1. the office or title of a 
pasha [q.v.]; 2. the territory under the authority of a 
pasha (in the provinces). 

After some of the governors called sandjak-beyi (or 
mir-liwa) had been raised to the dignity of pasha, their 
territories (sangjak or liwa [q.vv.]) also received the 
name of pashalik. 

Early in the 19th century, out of 158 sandjaks 70 
were pashaliks. Of these, 25 were pasha sandjaghi, i.e. 
sandjaks in which were the capitals of an eyalet, the 
residence of the governor-general or wali of a pro- 
vince. For further details, cf. Mouradgea d’Ohsson, 
Tableau général de l’Empire Othoman, vii, 307. 

Bibliography: See M.Z. Pakalin, Osmanti: tarih 

deyimlert ve terimleri sozliigi, Istanbul 1946-54, ii, 758. 

(J. Deny) 

PASHTO [see aFcHan]. 

PASHTUNISTAN, a name given to a projected 
political unit based on the North West Frontier 
province (NWFP) of Pakistan. The project had a 
dual origin, in the NWFP and in Afghanistan. 

Although Pashtiins possessed a strong sense of 
cultural identity deriving from language, genealogy, 
law and custom, there is no evidence before the 1920s 
of any desire for political expression of that identity. 
A precondition of the formulation of political 
demands was the creation of a political arena in the 
form of the NWFP. The origins of the province may 
be traced to the conquest of the trans-Indus lands of 
the former Durrani empire by the Lahore state be- 
tween 1819 and 1837. In 1849 this region of the 
Sikhash4hi passed into British hands and in 1901 four 
trans-Indus districts (Peshawar, Kohat, Banna and 
Déra Isma‘ilt Khan), together with the cis-Indus 
district of Hazara, were formed into the NWFP. The 
tribal regions (to which Afghanistan had been per- 
suaded to relinquish her claims by the 1893 Durand 
Agreement} on the mountainous western borderland 
of NWFP did not form part of the province but were 
grouped into five political agencies. The peculiar 
problems of the NWFP led to its exclusion from the 
British Indian constitutional reforms of 1909 and 
1919. Resentful Pakhtiins (the alternative forms 
Pashtin(istan) and Pakhtin(istan) reflect the regional 
differences between the Pashto of the southwestern 
group of dialects (the so-called ‘‘soft’’ ones) and that 
of the northeastern (‘‘hard’’) group, see AFGHAN. (ii) 
The Pashto language) of the Peshawar valley formed 
the Andjuman-t Islam al-Afaghina which in 1929 became 
the Afghan Dyirga [see DyiRca in Suppl.] which merged 
with the Hindu-Sikh dominated provincial branch of 
the Indian National Congress Party in 1931 to form 
a party commonly known as the Khuda-yi Khidmatgar 
(KK) after the name of its paramilitary organisation, 
also called Red Shirts. The aims of the Pakhtins 
(notably the brothers ‘Abd al-Ghaffar Khan and Dr 
Khan Sahib), who controlled the KK, are uncertain 
although the evidence of speeches, memoirs and the 
periodical Pakhtin (founded 1928) suggest a vaguely 
articulated concept of an ill-defined region referred to 
as Pakhtinkhawa which might become a highly 


autonomous component of an all-India confederation. 
The KK dominated political life in NWFP under 
British rule until 1947, when the party began to lose 
support to the Muslim League, which demanded that 
the NWFP became part of the projected Pakistan. 
When it became clear that there was little support for 
NWFP joining what was perceived as Hindu- 
dominated India, the KK switched to advocacy of an 
independent Pakhtinistan (Pathanistan). This op- 
tion, however, was not included in the referendum of 
July 1947, which was boycotted by the KK and yield- 
ed an overwhelming majority for Pakistan. 
Thereafter, the KK accepted the decision and agitated 
for the greatest degree of provincial autonomy within 
Pakistan, and this became the main plank of the pro- 
gramme of its successor party, the National ‘Awami 
Party led by ‘Abd al-Wali Khan, the son of ‘Abd al- 
Ghaffar. A permanent problem for the Pakhtin na- 
tionalists was the circumstance that Pakhtuns were 
not a majority within the NWFP, despite their domi- 
nant position in the adjacent tribal areas. 

Afghanistan’s interest in the fate of the frontier 
Pakhtins derived from an historic claim (Afghanistan 
contended that the Durand Agreement, although fre- 
quently confirmed by Afghan governments, notably 
in the 1921 Anglo-Afghan treaty, had been accepted 
by Afghanistan under duress and had lapsed in 1947), 
ethnic links, geographical propinquity and political 
concern about Pakhtin interference in Afghan politics 
(as in 1930). On several occasions after 1919, particu- 
larly during the Second World War, Afghan govern- 
ments raised claims to the trans-Indus lands, in- 
cluding the territory of Balitistan [q.v.] and its 
dependencies, possession of which would have given 
Afghanistan an outlet to the sea. In 1947 Afghanistan 
modified its position (following contacts with the KK) 
and demanded that the Pakhtans of NWFP should be 
offered a choice between joining Afghanistan and an 
independent Pashttnistan. Afghanistan maintained 
this demand after 1947 and in 1949 encouraged the 
emergence of a phantom national assembly of Pagh- 
tinistan with the Fakir of Ipi [q.v. in Suppl.] as presi- 
dent. During the prime ministership of Muhammad 
Dawid (1953-63 [g.v.]) the dispute between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan over Pashtinistan reached 
its height, especially after the merger of NWFP in 
West Pakistan’s one-unit scheme in 1955. Diplomatic 
relations were suspended in 1955 and 1961, and 
during 1960-1 there were armed clashes in Badjawr. 
In 1963 the dispute was patched up, but Pashtin na- 
tionalists in Afghanistan maintained the claims. 
During the period 1973-5 relations deteriorated again 
(although mainly because of the insurgency in 
Balitistan rather than NWFP) and during the 1980s 
the Afghan government gave encouragement to dissi- 
dent Pakhtiins in Pakistan. The extent of the territory 
embraced in the Afghan claim for Pashtinistan was 
uncertain. It included not only the NWFP but also the 
tribal territories, areas outside the NWFP inhabited 
by Pakhtins, and, in some versions, Balitistan as 
well. The Pashtiins of the Afghan Pashtin tribal belt 
were never included, however. Although India and 
the USSR occasionally issued vaguely sympathetic 
statements, neither they nor any other state supported 
Afghan claims. 
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PASIR, a former sultanate in southeastern 
Borneo, now in the province of Kalimantan Timur 
of the republic of Indonesia. It comprises the valley of 
the Pasir or Kendilo river, which, rising in the north 
on the borders of Kutei runs in a southeasterly direc- 
tion along the eastern borders of the Beratos range 
and, turning east, finally reaches the straits of 
Makassar through a, marshy district. The country, 
about 1,125 km? in area, still contains primitive 
forest, in so far as the scanty population, which is 
found mainly in Pasir, the residence of the sultan, and 
in Tanah Grogot, that of the official administration, 
has not cleared the trees to make ricefields. Although 
some gold, petroleum and coal are found in Pasir, 
Europeans have not exploited them, still less do they 
practice agriculture. A European administrative of- 
ficial was first stationed in 1901 at Tanah Grogot at 
the mouth of the Kendilo river. Pasir was therefore a 
good example of the Borneo coast state which, as 
regards Islam, developed independently of European 
influence. The population of the sultanate was in the 
1930s estimated roughly at 17,000. It consists of 
Dayaks who live by growing rice, of immigrant Band- 
jarese and Buginese from Celebes, who control the 
trade; they are found chiefly in the flat country at the 
river mouth. On the coast, the Badjos, a people of 
fishermen, live in their villages built on piles in the 
sea. Of the 9,000 Dayaks, about 4,000 had by the 
1930s adopted Islam, while 5,000 in the highlands 
were pagans. The Buginese have a predominating in- 
fluence in view of their large numbers and their pros- 
perity; the Bandjarese are of less importance. There 
are very few Europeans and a small number of 
Chinese and Arabs in Pasir. 

Half of the population are therefore foreigners, but 
like the Dayaks they belong to the Malay race and mix 
with one another. 

Whilst Borneo formed part of the Netherlands East 
Indies, i.e. until 1949, Pasir was despotically ruled by 
the sultan and the members of his family; the people 
had no voice in the government. Alongside of the 
sultan and his presumed successor was a council of 
five notables, which the sultan consulted on important 
occasions; this was also the highest court of the coun- 
try. These notables and a number of other members 
of the sultan’s family had estates as fiefs. Since 1844 
each sultan on his accession concluded a treaty with 
the Netherlands East Indian authority. In 1908 they 
declared themselves vassals of that government. In 
1900 the right to collect duties on imports and exports 
and taxes, as well as the monopoly of opium and salt, 
was ceded to the government in return for compensa- 
tion. This amounted in the 1930s to 16,800 gulden 
yearly, of which 11,200 went to the sultan and 5,600 
to the notables. 

The sultan still collected the following taxes: a poll- 
tax from adult males; 1/10 of the yields of the rice- 
fields and forest products; 2 coconuts from each fruit- 
bearing tree; and military service. He also had an in- 


come from the administration of justice in the capital. 

From the very legendary history of the country, it 
may be gathered that this despotic government, which 
is foreign to the Dayaks, was introduced from eastern 
Java. Under the ruling caste were the. chiefs of lower 
rank, priests and landowners and freemen as a middle 
class. At the beginning of the 20th century, there were 
still slaves and debtor-slaves as the lowest class in 
Pasir, although slavery had long been abolished in 
other states of the Indies under Dutch influence. As 
was usual among other Dayak tribes, slaves went 
about like free men, took part in all festivities and 
games, might own property and were not even distin- 
guished by dress. If their debt was paid to their master 
by someone, they went over to the latter. Slaves were 
not sold. 

The following remarks are confined to the pagan 
Dayaks and their Muslim relatives, the Pasirese. 

According to tradition, an Arab (Tuan Said) 
brought Islam to Pasir. His marriage with the 
daughter of the reigning chief did much to further the 
progress of Islam in the country. 

As to the Pasirese, their social life was only super- 
ficially affected by Islam. In their daily life, a pagan 
conception of the worship of the deity and of the world 
of spirits still prevails. The old belief in the important 
influence of spirits on the fate of man and reliance 
upon their signs are evidence of this. The fact also is 
significant that, throughout Pasir, there was in the 
1930s only one missigit and a few smaller places of 
worship. The number of Muslim religious leaders and 
hadjdjis was also small, nor was the enthusiasm to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca great. On important 
occasions, appeal is made for assistance to the spirits; 
this is particularly the case with illness among the 
Pasirese, who hold the pagan dlian feasts, which are 
also celebrated in South Borneo. Amid a great din of 
gongs and drums which can be heard a long way off, 
the pagan priest (balian) becomes possessed by the 
spirit which then communicates to him the remedy for 
the illness. Even in the capital Pasir, exclusively in- 
habited by Muslims, the advice of the balian is sought; 
only during the month of Ramadan did the sultan for- 
bid this. 

How attached the upper classes of Pasir were to 
animistic views is evident from the legend still current 
according to which sultan Adam in the middle of the 
19th century used to isolate himself for several days in 
the year on the mountain of the spirits, Gunung 
Melikat; he had concluded, it was said, a marriage 
there with a female ginn from which a son named 
Tendang was born. This son, who has the gift of 
making himself invisible, is said to live on the island 
of Madura where he married a princess of the djinn. 
He appears from time to time in Pasir, when he is in- 
vited by a great sacrificial feast (formerly also human 
sacrifice), These feasts are still celebrated occasional- 
ly, especially in order to free the land from misfortune 
and sickness. In the village of Busui, a house was built 
for Tendang with a roof in three parts, which was 
built on a large pole and thus resembled a dove-cote. 

The revenues of the priests consist of what they col- 
lect at the end of the month of fasting in zakat and 
pitra, everyone giving what he can and the chiefs exer- 
cise no pressure. A priest also receives a small fee at 
a marriage or divorce. 

The calendar now in general use in the sultanate is 
the Islamic one. As elsewhere among the Dayaks, the 
tilling of the fields begins when a particular constella- 
tion becomes visible in the heavens. 

The family life of the Pasirese has developed to 
some extent according to Muslim ritual. Among the 
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followers of Islam, marriage is performed through the 
intermediary of a religious leader, with the father or 
another man as wali, but only after an agreement has 
been come to about the very considerable dowry. This 
is paid to the parents of the bride; she herself only 
receives a small part of it. According to Dayak 
custom, young people are allowed to meet very freely 
before marriage. A marriage feast is marked by a very 
considerable consumption of palm-wine. The man re- 
mains at least a year in the home of his parents-in-law 
before he can take a home of his own. Divorce is very 
frequent because attention is seldom paid to the 
wishes of the woman in the negotiations between the 
parents. Man and woman retain their property after 
marriage; after a divorce, this goes back to the family. 
Property acquired during marriage is divided into two 
equal portions between husband and wife. After the 
death of one or the other, the survivor inherits all. 
Only a few families follow the Muslim law. The 
followers of Islam are buried with Muslim rites. 
Bibliography: A.H.F.J. Nusselein, Beschrijving 
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INDONESIA. (A.W. Nreuwenuuts) 

PASISIR (Old Javanese, pastst or pasir; Indone- 
sian, peststr ‘‘shore, coast’’) originally an ad- 
ministrative unit of the Central Javanese kingdom 
of Mataram emcompassing Java’s northern littoral 
from Cirebon in the west to Surabaya in the east. 
Historically, its importance comes from the establish- 
ment during the 15th-16th centuries of small Muslim 
enclaves within the prevailing religious mix of Hindu, 
Buddhist, and animistic beliefs. While traditions of 
the conversion to Islam at the hands of the wali sanga, 
or Nine Saints, differs from place to place, common 
to them are direct experience of Islam in the Middle 
East, or transmission by one who had such ex- 
perience, and an element of Islamic egalitarianism. 
Under the guidance of the wali sanga these enclaves 
rapidly developed into independent Islamic prin- 
cipalities. 

Explanations for Java’s conversion to Islam at this 
time range from those emphasising the ‘‘mood of the 
times,”’ through influences of the Sufi farikas [g.v.] to 
a race with Christianity. More significant here is the 
region’s response to the changing economic environ- 
ment. With an increased volume of East-West trade, 
which tended to be dominated by Muslim merchants, 
the states of the pasisir provided an congenial urban 
environment for international commerce and Islamic 
religious centres. The formation of political con- 
federations among pasisir states—Demak in the 15th 
century and Cirebon-Banten in the 16th—led to arm- 
ed conflict with the inland states, providing a com- 
plementary process ultimately furthering Islamic in- 
terests in the island. 

Culturally, the paststr played a key role in the intro- 
duction of important Arabic texts, especially those 
dealing with the shari‘a (.v.]. Of those cited in the ear- 
ly 19th century Serat Centini, only a half-dozen are at- 
tributable to the Aasisir era. These include the 
Mukharar (al-Muharrar of Abu ’1-Kasim SAbd-al-Karim 
b. Muhammad al-RAfi‘i) [see AL-NAwaAwi], the Kitab 
Nawawi (Minhad, al-falibin of al-Nawawi), the Kitab Ib- 
nu Kadjar or Kitab Tuhpah (Tuhfat al-muhtad) li-sharh al- 
Minhad, of Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami [9.v.]), the lah 
(dah fi ’l-fikh), and the Sujak (al-Mukatasar fi’! fikh Sala 
maghhab al-Imam al-Shafit of Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad al-Isfahani). To these can be added an impor- 
tant work on Sifism, the Hulumodin, a corrupted title 
of the Ihya? ‘uliim al-din of al-Ghazali [q.v.]. 
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PASSAROWITZ [see Pasarorta]. 

PASWAN-OGHLU (written Pasban-oghli, as if 
from Pers. pasban ‘‘guard, shepherd’’, cf. Kamis al- 
A‘lam, ii, 1467) or Pazwdand-oghli (as in ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Sheref, Tarikk, ii, 280) or, according to 
modern Turkish orthography, Pazvantoglu (Hamit 
and Muhsin, Tiirktye tarthi, 423), but on his own seal 
“‘Pazwand-zade ‘Othm4an’’ (in OréS8kov, see Bid/.), 
the rebel Pasha of Vidin (1758-1807). His family 
originated in Tuzla in Bosnia, but his grandfather, 
Paswan Agha, for his services in the Austrian wars 
was granted two villages near Vidin [g.v.] in Bulgaria 
in ca. 1739. SO¢hm4n’s father ‘Omer Agha Paswan- 
oghlu not only inherited these villages but as bayrakdar, 
etc., was also a rich and prominent man (a‘yan); on 
account of his defiant attitude, however, he was put to 
death by the local governor. 

“Othman himself only escaped death by escaping 
into Albania, but after taking part in the war of 
1787-9 as a volunteer, he returned to his native town. 
Very soon he was in the field again and fought with 
distinction, returning to Vidin in 1791. From there he 
organised with his men raiding expeditions into 
Wallachia and Serbia. When the sultan wanted to 
punish him for this, he cast off his allegiance in 1793, 
took to the mountains and at the end of 1794 captured 
Vidin with his robber band and became the real ruler 
in the pashalik there. Vidin, which he fortified again, 
thus became a meeting-place. for robbers and 
discontented Janissaries who were driven out of Ser- 
bia in 1792, and he himself became the popular leader 
of all those who opposed the reforms of Selim III. 

In 1795 Paswan-oghlu even attacked the governor 
of Belgrade, Hadjdji Mustafa Pasha, a supporter of 
the reformers, who had been given the task of dispos- 
ing of him; strong bodies of troops were sent by the 
Porte but without success. In consequence, negotia- 
tions were begun at the end of 1795 but Paswan-oghlu 
remained practically independent in the whole of Up- 
per Bulgaria. 

But since the Porte did not also formally recognise 
him, Paswan-oghlu drove the official governor out of 
Vidin and in 1797 attacked the adjoining pashaliks; in 
the east his forces occupied or threatened a number of 
places in Bulgaria (but they were defeated at Varna), 
and in the south they attacked Nish (¢.v.] without suc- 
cess; in the west they advanced up to Belgrade, oc- 
cupied the town, but were driven back from its for- 
tress by the resistance of the Turks and Serbs whom 
Hadjdjt Mustafa had armed. As a result of this and 
because of Paswan-oghlu’s negotiations with France 
and Russia, the Porte in 1798 sent an army of 100,000 
men against him under Admiral Kittik Huseyn 
Pasha. He besieged Vidin in vain until October, and 
had to withdraw with heavy losses. This defeat and 
Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt induced Turkey to 
come to terms, nominally at least, with Paswan-oghlu 
and to give him the rank of Pasha of three tails (1799). 

Nevertheless, he declared himself against the 
reforms, against the central government and even 
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against Selim III; he also sent several expeditions to 
plunder Wallachia (1800 and 1801) and incited the 
Janissaries, who had in the meanwhile returned to 
Belgrade, to occupy the fortress (in the summer of 
1801) and to murder Hadjdji Mustafa Pasha (at the 
end of the year). 

At this time, he repeatedly asked the Tsar to 
number him among his faithful subjects and also of- 
fered his services to France. The Porte, which shortly 
before had forgiven Paswan-oghlu everything, from 
1803 declared war on him again, but the Serbian ris- 
ing of 1804 diverted their attention. Paswan-oghlu 
himself had to fight in the western part of his territory 
against Pintzo’s rising (1805). The appearance of the 
Russians on the left bank of the Danube (1806) induc- 
ed him to offer his services to the Porte, but the latter 
instead gave the supreme command to the com- 
mander of Rustuk [q.v.]. This embittered him so 
much that he resolved to defend only his own territory 
against the allied Russians and Serbians, but he died 
soon afterwards on 27 January 1807. 

That Paswan-oghlu was able to hold out so long was 
due to the state of the Ottoman empire at the time, to 
his personal ability and foresight (he never abandoned 
Vidin), but for the most part to luck. Within his area 
he collected customs and taxes, ruled strictly and 
despotically, although not entirely without mildness 
and justice. In Vidin, he was active in public works, 
building a mosque, madrasa and library (see F. 
Kanitz, Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan, Leipzig 1882, 
4, 8). Although his health was rather poor as a result 
of too great mental strain, ambition led him to aim at 
independence, as evidence of which we have the coins 
struck by him and known as Pazvanéeta. 
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PATAN, one of the oldest and most renowned 
towns of Gudjarat (9. v.] in the Ahmadabad district of 
Bombay. It was founded in 746 by the Cavadas of 
Gudjarat. Originally known as Anhilwdra, the Arab 
geographers refer to it as Nahrwala [see NAHRAWAL]. 
Later, it became known as Patan. According to the 
Mir°at-i Ahmadi, the Hindus used the word Patan for a 
big or capital town. The poet Farrukhi [¢.v.] says that 


on its possession ‘‘Bhim prided himself over the 
princes of India’’ (Nazim, The life and times of Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazna, Cambridge 1931, 217). Sultan 
Mahmid of Ghazna attacked and conquered it but 
did not annex it. In 573/1178 the Ghirid Shihab al- 
Din attacked it but did not succeed in defeating the 
radja. However, in 591/1195 Kutb al-Din Aybak 
defeated its ruler and collected enormous booty. After 
many ups and downs, Muslim power was established 
there under ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji, who retained Patan 
as the capital. Patan continued as the capital of 
Muslim power in Gudjarat till the time of Ahmad 
Shah I, who shifted it to Ahmadabad after his acces- 
sion in 813/1410. 

Patan was a great centre of Muslim culture, with 
imposing mosques, splendid madrasas, khanakahs 
z@wiyas and da@tras. Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliya? 
[g.v.] sent his disciple Shaykh Husam al-Din to im- 
plant the Cishti order there. Due to the very large 
member of graves of saints, it came to be called Piran 
Patan. Muzaffar I and Muhammad Shah Tatar Khan 
were also buried there. It was perhaps in view of this 
background that Muhammad b. Tughluk deputed 
there a grandson of Shaykh Farid al-Din Gandj-i 
Shakar [q.v.} to deal with the recalcitrant elements. A 
highway—with hundreds of thousands of trees on 
both sides—connected Patan with Bardda [q.v.]. The 
entire region was prosperous and fertile. Its trade 
potential attracted the Isma‘ili Bohra [g. v.] communi- 
ty to it. During the time of Akbar, the region was in 
the grip of Mahdawi [see MAHDAWwis] and anti- 
Mahdawi activities. P 

The earliest mosque was constructed in Patan in 
655/1257. Its madrasas enjoyed a wide academic 
reputation and had big libraries attached to them. A 
madrasa known as Fayd-i Safa, founded during the 
reign of Awrangzib, had hostels, a mosque and baths 
attached to it. Shaykh Mata’s madrasa produced emi- 
nent scholars like Shaykh Djamal al-Din Muhammad 
b. Tahir, author of the Magjma‘ bihar al-anwar. 
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PATANI (Thai: Pattani), a region of Southeast 
Asia, formerly a Malay Sultanate but now included 
in Thailand (as a result of the Treaty of Bangkok, 
1909, between Great Britain and Siam), and at pres- 
ent comprised of the four southern provinces of Pat- 
tani, Narathiwat, Yala (Jala) and Satun. The popula- 
tion of these four provinces is approximately 
1,500,000, 80% of whom are Malay Muslims. 

From the 14th to 18th centuries, Patani was a 
leading entrepét for trade between China and 
Southeast Asia. The conversion of the royal court to 
Islam, reportedly in the mid-15th century, enabled it 
to profit from the economic and political advantages 
which affiliation with the Muslim community offered. 
Because of the relatively early date (in the local con- 
text) of official identification with Islam, Patani is 
regarded as one of the cradles of Islam in Southeast 
Asia. 

For the history of Islam, Patani is chiefly famous for 
two reasons. The first is a lengthy and continuing 
tradition of ktfab literature, that is, works on fikh, 
kalam, and tasawwuf written in Jawi (Malay using the 
Arabic script). The founder of this tradition and its 
most prolific author was Dawid b. ‘Abd Allah b. Idris 
al-Fatani [g.v.}. He has been followed by a line of in- 
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fluential and versatile scholars, the most prominent of 
whom was Ahmad b. Muhammad Zayn (1856-1906), 
who supervised the Malay printing press in Mecca 
and attracted many pupils from the Malay-speaking 
world, among them Tok Kenali (1868-1933), a 
famous teacher and influential figure for the practice 
of Islam in Northeast Malaya. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
Zayn is remembered chiefly for al-Fat@wa al-Fataniyya, 
which is a substantial collection of his rulings. They 
are technically excellent, show a secure command of 
Arabic sources and illustrate the adaptation of Islam 
to the realities of Malay life in the late 19th century. 
The tradition of kitab writing is maintained to this day 
and is influential in the northern Malaysian states of 
Kelantan, Kedah and Perak, as well as Patani itself. 

Second, and related to the first reason, Patani was, 
and to some extent remains, famous as the home of a 
distinct tradition of Islamic education and learning as 
conducted in the pondok (literally ‘“‘hut’’) schools [see 
PESANTREN]. These are privately-run traditional 
Islamic institutions, headed by a Tok Guru (religious 
teacher), often with Middle Eastern education, where 
young Muslim men and women are instructed in a 
wide range of Islamic subjects. Traditionally, many 
pondok graduates went on to study in Mecca, Medina 
and Cairo (al-Azhar), and, more recently, also in the 
Philippines, Malaysia and Indonesia. The pondok is 
regarded by Patani Muslims as a guardian of their 
religion, language and culture and for that reason has 
been an object of considerable concern to the Thai 
government throughout this century. 

This brings us to the final point. Patani, and the 
present northern Malaysian states, came under 
Siamese (now Thai) domination during the 19th cen- 
tury. The relationship between Thais and Muslims 
was, and remains, strained, Thais still referring to 
Malays as khaek (aliens, visitors). In the modern state 
of Thailand the Muslims of the south are a tiny 
minority (3% of Thailand’s 50 million largely Bud- 
dhist population). The history of Patani Muslims has 
been one of prolonged struggle to remain independent 
in religion, language and culture. The traditional past 
is kept alive by a vigorous tradition of oral and written 
histories which emphasise the pre-19th century 
period, when Patani was outside the sphere of 
Siamese control. The policy of the Bangkok govern- 
ment towards the southern Muslims has oscillated be- 
tween a grudging tolerance on the one hand, and an 
aggressive policy of Thaiicisation on the other. The 
latter was especially prominent in the 1940s and 
1950s, giving rise to strong local reaction and bloody 
clashes between the government and the Malay 
Muslims. Imprisonment of religious leaders resulted 
in an even greater determination by their followers to 
sustain their traditional Islamic way of life. 

From the 1960s to the present, Bangkok’s attitude 
tends to be one of assimilation, as expressed in policies 
such as grants to religious schools providing that they 
teach secular subjects as well as Islam; attempts to set 
up councils of religious leaders to advise (but as yet 
there are no shari‘a courts); the publication of Thai 
language translations of the Kuran, and some con- 
cessions to the wearing of Muslim dress. These 
policies are viewed by Muslims, nghtly, as attempts to 
diminish the practice of their religion. In fact, 
throughout this century, the Muslim response to ef- 
forts at assimilation has been to strengthen their devo- 
tion to Islam. 

The economic condition of Muslims in the four 
southern provinces has been deteriorating since the 
1950s and 1960s. In the 1970s, Bangkok recognised 
that the subsistence-level living standard of the 


Malays was a factor in the increasing political unrest, 
banditry and separatist activities which were occur- 
ring in the area. Efforts to improve the economic con- 
ditions of the region have so far met with little long- 
lasting success, the reasons being complex, but in- 
cluding a reluctance to invest capital in an area whose 
history has been so troubled. 

There are a number of separatist movements 
among the Malays, which since the late 1940s have 
struggled for either independence or irredentism with 
Malaysia. Since the displacement of their traditional 
rulers by the Thais, the people have turned to 
religious teachers for leadership, and the four existing 
national fronts have leaders from this group. These 
movements have been dealt with severely by the Thais 
and are currently in a period of quiescence. The occa- 
sional separatist violence is followed by rapid suppres- 
sion, but the determination of the separatists, and 
their continued support by Muslims outside 
Thailand, indicates that the ‘‘problem’’ will be an 
ever-present one for the Bangkok government. 

Bibliography: There is as yet no standard 
reference work on Patani. The following 
Bibliography has been divided into subject headings 
for ease of reference. 

1. Traditional histories. A. Teeuw and D.K. 
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L. Koch, Patani and the development of a Thai state, in 
Journal of the Malaysian Branch of the Royal Asiatic Socte- 
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(Vircinta MaTHESON Hooker) 

PATE, a small town on an island of that name 
in East Africa. It lies in lat. 2°05’ S., and long. 
41°05’ E., off the Kenya coast in the Lamu [9.2.] ar- 
chipelago. The use by Arab sailors of the Mkanda, the 
channel between it and Lamu, is mentioned in the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, written ca. A.D. 50. 
Ahmad b. Magjid al-Nadjdi identifies it as Bata, and 
several epitaphs spell the adjective Batawi. H.N. Chit- 
tick excavated the periphery of the site in the 1960s, 
and claimed that it was not occupied before the 14th 
century. An excavation by Athman Lali, Curator of 
the Lamu Museum, and T.R. Wilson, as yet un- 
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published, disclosed Sasanid-Islamic pottery in levels 
of ca. ante 750, below a 15th-century mosque with two 
mihrabs, one incorrectly orientated. The former large 
town is much depopulated, leaving a large ruin field, 
in which numerous Arabic epitaphs, none of them 
recorded, protrude from cemeteries which are 
overgrown by tobacco crops. The growing of tobacco 
for snuff is the principal industry. 

At least twelve versions are extant of the Habari za 
Pate, the traditional Swahili history. They record the 
Nabhani dynasty, claiming that it was founded ca. 
A.D. 1200. It is not claimed that the rulers were 
descended from the Nabhani maliks of ‘Uman [see 
NABHAN], but rather from collaterals of the same tribe. 
Widely-held Swahili traditions report that it and other 
Swahili towns were founded under the Umayyad 
caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. In spite of their 
19th-century date, recent archaeological evidence 
here and in the vicinity at some twenty-six sites sug- 
gests that there is some nucleus of truth: they may be 
a plausible reminiscence of the increase in demand for 
mangrove roofing timbers consequent upon the exten- 
sive building operations of that reign. 

This dynastic history records thirty-five rulers, and 
is remarkable in repeating a complete isnad for each of 
the first twenty-five. It appears to be a composite 
work, the account of the first twenty-five rulers having 
been composed ca. 1810, with additions in distinct 
styles ca. 1888 and 1911. A highly glossed version was 
published in English by C.H. Stigand, with some 
dislocations of the dynastic order. The best version, in 
Swahili in Arabic script, Document 157 in the 
University Library, Dar es Salaam, has never been 
published. 

The Portuguese had a customs post on the island 
from ca. 1510 until 1698, and an Augustinian mission 
from 1596. The most important trade was in 
mangrove poles and ivory, and later in tobacco. The 
island came under ‘Umani suzerainty in 1698, inter- 
mittently paying customs dues to Zanzibar. Following 
a revolt, the island was garrisoned from Zanzibar in 
1861, when the Nabhani sudtan, with his family, slaves 
and followers, migrated to Witu on the mainland. 

A surviving item of the regalia of Pate, an intricate- 
ly carved ivory horn, with an Arabic inscription, is ex- 
hibited in the Lamu Museum. 

Bibliography: L. Casson, The Pertplus Mars 
Erythraei, Princeton 1989; H.N. Chittick, A new look 
at the history of Pate, in Journ. of African Hist., x/3 
(1969); G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville, The Swahili 
Coast, 2nd to 19th centuries, London 1988, with abun- 
dant references; M.D. Horton, Shanga, 1980: an in- 
terim report, National Museums of Kenya, Nairobi 
1980; T.A. Shumovski, 771 netzvestnie lotzii Ahmada 
ibn Magjida, Moscow 1957; C.H. Stigand, The land 
of Zinj, London 1912; G.R. Tibbetts (ed.), Arad 
navigation, with translation of Ahmad b. Madjid al- 
Nadjdi, Kitab al-Fawa*td, London 1971; M. 
Yivisaker, Lamu in the nineteenth century, Boston 1979; 
information kindly communicated by Bwana 
Athman Lali, and personal observation on site. 

2 (G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

PATHAN [see arcHan]. 

PATNA, a city in Bihar Province of the Indian 
Union, situated on the right bank of the Ganges (lat. 
25° 37’ N., long. 85° 8’ E.) and with a population 
(1971 census) of 474,000. In the years 1912-36, it was 
the capital of the province of Bihar and Orissa of 
British India, and subsequently, of Bihar alone. 

From 1116/1704 onwards, it is known in Muslim 
chronicles as ‘Azimabad, after Awrangzib’s grandson 
‘Azim al-Sha?n who made his court here. Patna, how- 


ever, had already been selected as the Muslim provin- 
cial capital of Bihar [g.v.} by the Afghan ruler Shir 
Sh&h in 948/1541. At that time it was the seat of the 
local government, but as yet an insignificant town. 
Shir Shah built a great fort, and we subsequently see 
Patna become one of the largest cities of the province 
of Bihar. It remained a governor’s seat during the 
Mughal period. Djahangir’s reign is especially noted 
for the mosques constructed in Patna. On account of 
its commercial importance, Patna also attracted Euro- 
pean merchants as early as 1620. Peter Mundy, who 
came to Patna in 1632, does not fail to mention the 
madrasa of Patna, which was famous throughout the 
Muslim world. Bankipur, the western suburb of the 
city, is well known for its collection of Arabic and Per- 
sian manuscripts in the Khuda Bakhsh Library [see 
BANKIPUR}. : 
Bibliography: Numerous chronicles, such as the 

Ta*rikh-i Shir Shahi, the Ta*rikh-i Dawidi and the 

Tabakat-i Akbari, mention Patna passim; useful infor- 

mation can also be found in N. Kumar, Bihar 

District. Gazetteer: Patna, Patna 1970, and Imperial 

gazetteer of India, xx, 54-70. (A. Wink) 

PATRAS [see BALIABADRA]. 

PATRIK, patriarch, the form found in Ottoman 
Turkish (see Redhouse, Turkish and English lexicon, 
s.v.) for the Patriarchs of the Greek Orthodox and 
Eastern Christian Churches in the empire, of whom 
by the 19th century there were seven. It stems from 
the Arabic form bitrik/batrik [q.v.] ‘‘patricius’’, con- 
fused with batriyark/batrak ‘‘patriarch’’, also not infre- 
quently found in mediaeval Arabic usage as fajrak. See 
G. Graf, Verzeichnis arabischer kirchliche Termint?, Lou- 
vain 1954, 84; C.E. Bosworth, Christian and Jewish 
religious dignitaries in Mamlik Egypt and Syria..., in 
IJMES, iii (1972), 68-70. (Ep.) 

PATRONA KHALIL, Ottoman rebel (d. 14 
Djumada I 1143/25 November 1730). Of Albanian 
origin, he belonged to the protégés of the Kapudan- 
Pasha Mustafa and ‘Abdi Pasha (ca. 1680-5 and later). 
He was born at Khurpishte (Khroupista, now Argos 
Orestikon, to the south of Kastoria, Greece). He 
served as a Lewend [q.v.] on board the flagship of the 
Ottoman vice-admiral, the Patrona (for this term, see 
RIYALA) whence probably his name. Transferred from 
naval service, he was able to join the Seventeenth Orta 
of the Janissary Corps in which he served till the peace 
settlement of 1718. While on garrison duty in Vidin 
[g.v.] he became involved in a rebellion, managed to 
escape to Istanbul where he lived thereafter as an un- 
skilled labourer, travelling salesman and hammam at- 
tendant. During the successive stages of his career he 
seems always to have enjoyed protection in high 
places, since he always escaped the punishments 
which he incurred because of his repeated 
misbehaviour and criminal acts. 

Together with Muslu Beshe, a greengrocer and 
former Janissary, Emir ‘Ali, a coffeemaker, and 
others, Patrona Khalil started the rebellion on Thurs- 
day, 15 Rabi‘ I 1143/28 September 1730 which led to 
the abdication of Sultan Ahmed III [¢.v.]. The cause 
of this revolt may have been a conservative reaction 
against the westernising tendencies of the so-called 
‘‘Lale Dewrt’’ [q.v.]. The rebels claimed that their aim 
was the restoration of the rule of Islamic law. The 
movement was instigated by a group of disaffected, 
high-ranking ‘ulema, hostile to the powerful faction of 
the grand vizier Damad Newshehirli Ibrahim Pasha 
[see IBRAHIM PASHA, NEVSHEHIRLI]. There are data 
pointing to an element of ethnic solidarity: all the 
leading rebels were of Albanian origin. The moment 
was well chosen: the Josses in the war with Safawid 
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Persia worsened the effects of the socio-economic 
problems of the day. The Diwan was not in session 
that day; the sultan and grand vizier were absent from 
Istanbul and the 4a%im-makam [q.v.] was at his private 
residence in Cengel Kéy on the Bosphorus. The 
government was not able to organise any effective 
resistance. The rebellious ‘u/ema?, led by Arnawud 
Zulalt Hasan Efendi, a former sa¢z of Istanbul 
dismissed in 1140/1728, successfully pressed the 
sultan to appoint a new government. Before this the 
Grand Vizier Newshehirli Ibrahim Pasha and other 
prominent members of the government were 
murdered (18 Rabi‘ I 1143/1 October 1730). The new 
sultan Mahmud I (q.v.], who acceded to the throne on 
6 October, was urged to grant a general amnesty to 
the rebels following a hiiddjet issued by the new Sheykh 
ul-Islam (14 Djumada I 1143/11 November 1730). 
Patrona Khalil, instead of seeking high office, aimed 
at securing a lasting influence on affairs. His domina- 
tion endured for two weeks only, until the Imperial 
Diwan decided in secret to make an end to it. The fac- 
tions of the seraglio, led by the Kizlar Aghasi Beshir 
Agha and the new Grand Vizier, Silahdar Mehmed 
Pasha, united forces and created their own power base 
to effect a counter coup. Kabakulak Ibrahim Agha 
(notorious for his bloody suppression of the revolt in 
Egypt), the admiral Djanim Khodja Mehmed Pasha, 
and a former khan of the Crimea, Kaplan Girday, 
organised it. On 14 Djumada I 1143/25 November 
1730, Patrona Khalil, accompanied by his fellow- 
rebel leaders, was invited to attend the meeting of the 
Diwan, at which the sultan was to appoint him 
beglerbegi of Rumeli. During the meeting in the 
seraglio, the three leading rebels were set upon and 
killed. ‘Ulema? such as Zulali Efendi were arrested and 
secretly executed later. In Ramadan 1143/March 
1731 a riot ensued, purportedly instigated by a group 
‘of Albanians in revenge for their fellow-countryman 
Patrona Khalil; this was quickly suppressed by the 
newly appointed grand vizier Kabakulak Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

Paintings of these bloody events were made by the 
French painter Jean-Baptiste Vanmour (Rijks- 
museum Amsterdam, Inv. A 2012 and A 4082 i.a.). 

Bibliography: Munir Aktepe, Patrona isyant 
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Ankara 1962; A. Boppe, Les peintres du Bosphore au 

dix-huttiéme stécle, new illustr. ed. C. Boppe-Vigne 

and T. Florenne, Courbevoie, Paris 1989, 35-7 

(original ed. Paris 1911); G.R. Bosscha Erdbrink, 

At the Threshold of Felicity, Ankara 1975, 93-8; [M. 

Cezar et alit], Mufassal Osmanl: tariht, 6 vols., Istan- 

bul 1957-63, v, 2460-6, 2468-76; Hammer- 
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PAWLA, the name given in the Mughal emperor 
Akbar’s monetary system to the 4% dam (% paysd). 

es (J. ALLan) 

PAYAS, the Ottoman Turkish form of modern 
Turkish Payas, a small town at the head of the Gulf 
of Alexandretta 18 km/12 miles north of Iskandaran 
[¢.v.] (lat. 36° 46’ N., long. 36° 10’ E.). Lying as it 


does in the very narrow coastal corridor between the 
sea and the Amanus Mts. or Djabal al-Lukkam {¢.v.], 
the modern Turkish Gavur Daglari, Payds has always 
been a strategically important point on the route from 
Cilicia to Antioch; the name itself goes back to that of 
the classical Greek town of Baiae (see PW, ii/2, col. 
2775 (Ruge)). 

In the early Islamic period, Payas was on the road 
connecting Iskandarin with the frontier fortress 
against the Byzantines of al-Massisa -[g.v.] (Mop- 
suestis), and the classical Arabic geographers name it 
as Bayyas, a flourishing small town. Under the Ot- 
tomans, with their acquisition of Syria, it became in 
the 10th/16th century quite a significant port; the 
vizier Sokollu Mehmed Pasha (gq. v.] built there a large 
caravanserai, a mosque, madrasa, ‘imaret and baths. In 
the next century, Ewliya Celebi describes the port as 
strongly fortified and with batteries of cannon. In the 
19th century it came within the wilayet of Adana, and 
Cuinet numbered its population at 6,325, slightly 
more than half of whom were Muslims. With the 1921 
agreement between France and the Nationalist 
Turkish government in Ankara, Payas came just 
within the boundaries of Turkey. After the 1939 in- 
corporation of the Hatay vildyet in Turkey, Payas was 
included within this last, and is at present the chef-lieu 
of a nahiye in the ile of Dért-Yol in the Hatay/Antakya 
il, The population in 1950 was 2,653. 

Bibliography: Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, 

Istanbul 1314/1896-7, iii, 42-3; Sami Bey, Kamis 

al-a‘lam, Istanbul 1894, ii, 1571; V. Cuinet, La Tur- 

quite d’Aste, Paris 1891, ii, 105-8; Le Strange, 

Palestine under the Moslems, 422; R. Dussaud, 

Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale, 

Paris 1927, 435, 503; 1A, art. Payas (Besim Darkot), 

on which the above article is based. 

is (C.E. Bosworty) 

PAYGHU (r.), a Turkish name found e.g. 
among the early Saldjiks, usually written P.y.gha or 
B.y.ghi. In many sources on the early history of the 
Saldjiks these orthographies seem to reflect the old 
Turkish title Yabghu, which goes back at least to the 
time of the Orkhon inscriptions (see C.E. Bosworth 
and Sir Gerard Clauson, in JRAS [1965], 9-10), and 
it was the Yabghu of the western, Oghuz Turks whom 
the eponymous ancestor of the Saldjuks, Dukak 
Temir-Yaligh ‘‘Iron-bow’’ served (see Cl. Cahen, in 
Onens, ii [1949], 42; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, their 
empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran 994-1040, Edin- 
burgh 1964, 219 and n. 46). But the orthography 
P.y.ghi, B.y.ghu, is so frequent in the sources that it 
has been suggested (e.g. by P. Pelliot and O. Pritsak) 
that we have here a totemistic personal name used by 
the early Saldjiks, stemming from bighu/pighu ‘‘a type 
of falcon’’ (see M.Th. Houtsma, Ein tiirkish-arabisches 
Glossar, Leiden 1894, 28). See the lengthy discussion 
in J. Marquart, Uber das Volkstum der Komanen, in W. 
Bang and Marquart, Osttiurkische Dialektstudien, in 
AGW Gottingen, N.F. xiii, Berlin 1914, 42-3 n. 5, 44. 
In support of this, it is true that the name/title Payghu 
/ Bight Khan re-appears amongst the Karakhanids 
[see ILEK-KHANS] in the 6th/12th century (see Pritsak, 
Die Karachaniden, in Isl. xxvi [1953-4], 54). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

PAYSA, Palisa (Hindi), English form pice, a cop- 
per coin of British India = 3 pies or 4 anna. 
Under the Mughals, the name paisd became applied to 
the older dam, introduced by Shir Shah, 40 of which 
went to the rupee, as the unit of copper currency; the 
name found on the coins however is usually simply 
fulis or rewani. Paisa is the general name for the exten- 
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sive copper coinage coined in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies by the numerous native states which arose out 
of the Mughal empire (see J. Prinsep, Useful tables, ed. 
E. Thomas, London 1858, 62-3). In the currencies of 
modern India and Pakistan, 100 paisas = one rupee, 
and in that of Bangladesh, one taka. 

Bibliography: Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 

a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases’, 

703-4. (J. ALLAN) 

PECENEGS, a Turkic tribal confederation of 
mediaeval central and western Eurasia. Their 
ethnonym appears in our sources as Tibet. Be-ca-nag, 
Arabo-Persian Bajnak, Bdjanak, Badjynh, Georg. 
Paéanik-i, Arm. Pacinnak, Greek Tatbwaxttat, Tat- 
Gwaxot, Rus’. Peceneg’, Lat. Pizenaci, Bissent, Byssent, 
Bessi, Beseneu, Pol. Pieczyngowie and Hung. Besenyé (< 
Beshendgh) = Becendk/Pecenak. It has been etymologis- 
ed, with some uncertainty (cf. Pritsak, Pecenegs, 211; 
Bazin, A propos du nom des Petchénéques), as a variant of 
badjanak/badjinak ‘‘in-law’’ (>Old Church Slav. 
Pashenog), i.e. ‘‘the in-law clan/tribe.”’ 

Their earliest history and origins are unclear. They 
have been identified with the Pei-ju (= Middle Chin. 
*Pak-nzi”ok = Peteneg (?), according to Pelliot, Quel- 
ques noms, 226, n.1), noted in a 7th century A.D. 
Chinese source, the Suz-shu, a T’ieh-lé tribe, located 
near the En-ch’t (Onoghur?) and A-lan (Alans). But, 
this is far from certain. More reliable is a notice in a 
Tibetan translation of an 8th century Uyghur source 
on the ‘‘Northern peoples’’ which tells of Be-ca-nag 
hostilities with the Hor (Oghuz), probably in the Syr 
Darya region (Bacot, Reconnaissance, 147; Ligeti, Rap- 
port, 170, 172, 175, 176). Oghuz traditions (cf. Jahn, 
Geschichte der Oguzen des Rasid ad-Din, 24-5; Abu ’l- 
Ghazi Bahadur Khan, Shadjara-yi Tarakima, ed. 
Kononov, 41-2) appear to confirm this. The presence 
in their union of the Kangar/Kenger (Kéyyap) sub- 
confederation (Const. Porph., De admin. tmperit, 170- 
1) may also point to a tie to this region. Kangar has 
been connected with the Kengeres people mentioned 
in the Kil Tegin inscription and the Kangaraya (< 
*Khangarayé) nomads who settled in Transcaucasia. 
These, in turn, may be related to the Tiirk toponym 
Kengti Tarban and the Chinese K’ang-chii (a term 
designating the middle Syr Darya and adjoining 
lands, see Klyaghtorniy, Drevnetyurkskie pamyatnikt, 
156-78) and Old Iran. Kangha. Pritsak (Pecenegs, 212- 
14) derives this ethno-toponym from Tokharian *kank 
“‘stone’’ (cf. Turk. Tashkent ‘‘Stone City,’’ Kengeres 
< kank + “Aopsot> *aurs > ars >as = *Kenger As) and 
suggests that they were Tokharian-speaking, mercan- 
tile city-oasis (Tashkent) dwellers. The difficulty here 
is that although Kang, etc., may be connected with 
*kank, As cannot be derived from ‘Aoge (= Iran. 
Aorusa which produces Urs/Ors). Pritsak further con- 
jectures that the Kangars, driven into the steppe by an 
Oghuz-Karluk-Kimek coalition, became nomads, 
forming a confederation consisting of Tokharian, 
Eastern Iranian and Bulgharic Turkic elements. 
Their connection with Eastern Iranian elements is 
hinted at in the remark of al-Birani (Tahdid, tr. ‘Ali, 
19) regarding a people that ‘‘are of the race of al-Lan 
and that of al-As and their language is a mixture of the 
languages of the Khwarazmians and the Badj(a)nak.”’ 
This is echoed in the Old Rus’ translation of Josephus 
Flavius (ed. Meshterskiy, 454) which adds ‘‘the Yas, 
as is known, descended from the Peteneg clan/tribe.’’ 
Németh, followed by Ligeti, however, on the basis of 
their fragmentary linguistic remains, view them as 
Common Turkic-speakers (most probably, Kipéak, 
see Németh, Die Inschriften, 16, 50-1; Ligeti, A magyar 
nyelv, 362, 506, and Gyorffy, A Besenyék nyelve, 170- 


91). Anna Comnena (ed. B. Leib, ii, 142) remarks 
that the Petenegs (whom she calls ‘‘Seythians’’) speak 
the same language as the Komans (=Kuman- 
Kipéak). Mahmid al-Kashghari (tr. Dankoff, i, 84), 
however, seems to lump them together with the 
Bulghar and Suwar speaking a ‘‘Turkic of a single 
type with clipped ends.’’ The available linguistic ma- 
terial points rather in the direction of Kipéak. The 
possibility that they adopted Turkic is not to be ex- 
cluded. 

Islamic geographers (cf. al-Istakhri, 10; al- 
Mas‘iidi, Tanbdih, 180-1) were aware that the Petenegs 
had entered the Western Eurasian steppes in a series 
of migrations, the source of some confusion regarding 
the Peteneg habitat in other Islamic authors. This 
confusion is furthered by the use of the ethnonym 
Basdjirt/Bashdjirt, etc., to denote both the Bashkirs 
(Bashkort) and the Hungarians in both their 
Bashkirian (Magna Hungaria) and Pannonian 
homelands. Warfare with the Oghuz (who absorbed 
some of them, cf. the Oghuz Pecene), Karluks and 
Kimaks drove the Petenegs from Central Asia into 
the Volga-Ural/Yayik mesopotamia and later, with 
added Khazar pressure in the late 9th century (Const. 
Porph., DAI, 166-7), into the Pontic steppes. Here, 
they nomadised from the Don to the Danube. They 
were, as Kashghari notes (tr. Dankoff, i, 92), the 
closest, of all the Turkic peoples, to Rim. The Islamic 
authors, without indicating which of their abodes is 
meant, note that they were the objects of annual 
raiding (for slaves and booty) by the Khazars, Bur- 
das/Burtas and others of their neighbours (Ibn Rusta, 
140; Gardizi/Barthold, 35, 36; Hudtd al-‘alam, 101, 
142, 160 (commenting that the slaves brought from 
Khazaria to the Islamic lands ‘‘are mostly from here’’ 
i.e. the ‘‘Khazarian Petenegs’’); al-Bakri, ed. tr. 
Kunik and Rozen, 42). Gardizi/Barthold, 35, how- 
ever, perhaps using information pertaining to their 
earlier homeland, describes them as rich in cattle, 
horses and sheep and possessing ‘‘many vessels of 
gold and silver. They have many weapons. They have 
silver belts...”’ 

The Byzantines, in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ 
day (d. 959) were eager to use them to control the 
steppe approaches to the Empire. According to the De 
adm. imp., the Peteneg union was composed of 8 tribal 
groupings (lit. @ézat« ‘‘provinces’’), headed by 
‘‘great princes,’ four on each side of the Dnieper (re- 
flecting Turkic bipartite, left-right organisational 
principles). These further subdivided into 40 
“‘districts’’ (uépn), clan groupings (?). This internal 
organisation, like other steppe polities, was dynamic. 
Thus Cedrenos (ii, 581-2) reports 13 tribes in the 11th 
century. The names of the 8 tribal groupings, consist 
of two parts, the name proper, usually a horse colour, 
and with some possible exceptions, the titles of their 
rulers, e.g. XaBovkw-yuAd Kabuksin- Yula ‘‘the tribe of 
the Yula with bark-coloured horses,’’ Dupov-xovAnén, 
Suru Kil Bey ‘‘the tribe of the Kil Bey with greyish 
horses.’’ The De adm. imp. also notes the names of the 
“‘great princes’’ (hereditary positions, passed from 
cousin to cousin) at the time they were expelled from 
their Volga-Ural/Yayik habitat, ca. 889 (DAI, 166-9; 
Németh, Die Inschriften, 50-1; Ligeti, A magyar nyelov, 
507-11). None of the contemporary sources (Byzan- 
tine, Rus’ or Islamic) notes the presence of a supreme 
executive authority in this tribal confederation. The 
Hudud, 101, merely comments that they were ruled by 
an ‘‘elder’’ (mthtar) and had no towns. The notice in 
Abi Sa‘id (d. 1286, preserved in Abu ’l-Fida, d. 
1331), reporting that they had a town, Badjanakiyya, 
and were ruled by a Khakan (Abu ’I-Fida, Takwim, 
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205), should be viewed as a topos. The Petenegs, like 
most of the nomadic polities in the Western Eurasian 
steppes, were stateless. 

The Bulgarian Tsar Symeon (893-927), used them 
to defeat the Hungarians, allies of Byzantium during 
his war with the Empire (894-6). Formal relations 
with Rus’ were established in 915 so that the 
Petenegs, now Byzantine allies, could attack 
Bulgaria. After 920, Petenegs-Rus’ relations were 
largely hostile. On occasion, Petenegs served as 
mercenaries in Rus’ campaigns (e.g. Igor’s 944 raid 
on Byzantium, PSRL, i, cc. 42, 43, 45). Sometimes, 
they were brought in as ‘‘allies’’ in Rus’ throne strug- 
gles. They never undertook the permanent conquest 
of Rus’. The Byzantines used them during 
Svyatoslav’s Balkan wars, eventually leading to their 
fatal ambush of the Rus’ ruler in 972 (PSRL, i, cc. 72, 
73). Relations with Rus’ worsened under Vladimir I 
(978-1015), producing several decades of war (988-ca. 
1006-7). They were decisively defeated by Yaroslav of 
Kiev in 1036 and thereafter pushed (by Rus’, Oghuz 
and Kuman-Kiptak pressure) toward the Byzantine 
Danubian frontier (PSRL, i, cc. 150-1; Diaconu, Les 
Petchénégues, 39-49) which now became their primary 
area of focus. Military defeat and the loss of 
pasturages led to internal conflicts which resulted 
ultimately in their movement into Byzantine lands 
from which a weakened Empire could not dislodge 
them. The Rus’ defeat of the Western Oghuz (1060) 
and the entrance of the Kuman-Kipéaks into the Pon- 
tic steppe increased the pressure on the Petenegs, who 
retaliated with their own depredations. The Byzantine 
Emperor Alexius I (1081-1118), aided by the Kuman- 
Kiptaks, delivered a mortal blow to Peteneg military 
might at Levunion in 1091. Some Petenegs fell under 
Kuman-Kiptak overlordship, others took service as 
borderguards with Byzantium, the Hungarian 
kingdom (where they also settled) or Rus’ (where they 
became part of the Cernii Kloboutsi (‘Black cowls”’ 
noted in Rashid ad-Din, ed. Alizade, ii/1, 162-3, as 
the kawm-i kulah-i styahan), a Turkic, nomadic force in 
service to the Kievan rulers. 

In their heyday, the Petenegs had extensive com- 
mercial ties with Rus’ (where they sold horses, cattle 
and sheep) and the Islamic world. Al-Mas‘ddi notes 
the presence among them of merchants from 
Khazaria, the North Caucasus (Bab al-Abwab, 
Alania) and elsewhere (Const. Porph., DAI, 48-51; al- 
Mas‘iidi, Murty, ed. Pellat, i, 237). On occasion, the 
Petenegs threatened the ‘‘route from the Varangians 
to the Greeks’? (Const. Porph., DA/J, 56-63), but 
never seriously affected trade. 

We know little of Peteneg culture and customs. Al- 
Idrisi, ed. Bombaci et al., viii, 918, reports that like 
the Rus’ they burnt their dead. ‘‘Some of them shave 
their beards. Some plait it. Their clothing consists of 
short tunics.’’ A late Rus’ source (the Nikon chronicle, 
in PSRL, ix, 57, 64) places their introduction to Chris- 
tianity in the late 10th century (the conversions of 
Metigay and Kitiik by Vladimir, himself newly con- 
verted, in 988 and 991). Latin Christianity was prop- 
agated by Bruno of Querfort (early 11th century), the 
consequences of which are unclear. Al-Bakri (ed. 
Kunik and Rozen, 43), however, reports that the 
Petenegs were magjisi, but in 400/1009-10, under the 
influence of a captive fakih, converted to Islam, 
precipitating internecine strife from which the 
Muslims emerged victorious. Manichaeanism, along 
with Orthodox Christianity also came to them from 
the Balkans (see Vasil’evskiy, Vizantiya i Peceneg:, 
38-43). 
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PECEWI, [pranim(982-ca. 1060/1574-ca. 1649-50), 
Ottoman historian. 

Petewi was born in 982/1574 in Pécs in south- 
western Hungary, whence his epithet Petewi (or, 
alternatively, Peéuylu, from the Croatian s+). His 
family had a long tradition of Ottoman military ser- 
vice. Both his great-grandfather Kara Dawid and his 
grandfather Dja‘fer Beg served as alay begi in Bosnia; 
his father (name unknown) took part in campaigns in 
Bosnia, and in ‘Irak during the 1530s (Petewi, 
Ta°rikh, i, 87, 102-6, 436-7, ii, 433). Petewi’s mother 
was a member of the Sokollu [g.v.] family. At the age 
of 14, after the death of his elderly father, he joined 
the household of his maternal uncle Ferhad Pasha, 
beglerbegi [g.v.] of Buda, and then that of another 
Sokollu relative, Lala Mehmed Pasha [g.v.], in whose 
service he remained for 15 years until the Pasha’s 
death while Grand Vizier in 1015/1607 (Ta°rikh, ii, 
323). He participated in many of the campaigns of the 
Ottoman-Habsburg war of 1593-1606. Thereafter, 
Peéewi was appointed ¢ahri7 (land census) recorder in 
the Rumelian sandjaks of Egriboz, Inebakhti and 
Karli-ili (1015/1606), then mukdbeledjt (clerk) to the 
Grand Vizier Kuyudju Murad Pasha (ca. 1607-11). 
Following a fire at his home in Pécs, he returned to 
Hungary for several years, but by 1031/1622 was 
again in Istanbul, where he witnessed the deposition 
of ‘Othman II (Ta*rikh, ii, 380-8). He subsequently 
resumed an official career, serving as defterdar [see 
DAFTARDAR] of Diyadr Bakr (ca. 1033/1623-4), from 
where he was sent as beglerbegt of Rakka [q. v.] with 200 
sekban troops to the defence of Mardin (1033/1624), 
and then as defterdér of Tokat (1034/1625) (Tarikh, ii, 
391-2, 394-5, 403). His next recorded post was defter- 
dar of the Tuna (Danube) province, from which he 
was dismissed in 1041/1631-2 to be appointed defterdar 
of Anadolu (Ta rikh, ii, 421). His next post may have 
been as governor of Istolni Belgrad (1042-5/1632-5), 
after which he became defterdar of Bosnia (1045/1635- 
6) and then of Temesvar (1047/1638) ( Ta*rikh, ii, 445, 
442). Retiring from official employment in 
1051/1641, Petewi spent his last years in Buda and 
Pécs writing his history. 

Pegewi’s History as published (2 vols., Istanbul 
1261-3/1864-6; repr., 1 vol., with intro. and index, 
ed. F.G. Derin and V. Gabuk, Istanbul 1980) covers 
the period from the accession of Suleym4n in 1520 to 
the death of Murad IV in 1640, and is one of the prin- 
cipal sources for Ottoman history, particularly for the 


period ca. 1590-1632 when the historian was a close 
observer of many events. It is a compilation (des- 
cribed repeatedly by Petewi as a medjmii‘a) drawing 
upon the histories of Djelal-zide Mustafa [see 
DJALALZADE], Ramadan-zade, ‘Ali, Hasan Beg-zade 
[g.v.], Katib Mehmed [see KATIB CELEBI] inter altos 
(Ta*rikh, i, 3; on his use of the Hungarian histories of 
Heltai and Istvdnffy, see Karacson Imre, Pedevt 
Ibrahim ’in terctime-t hali, in Tiirk dernegi {1327], 1/3, 89- 
96), but also including much unique material gained 
orally from leading viziers and other Ottoman officials 
and military men. It is particularly rich for events on 
the Hungarian and Bosnian frontiers, incorporating 
details which Petewi learnt from his family and local 
acquaintances, and for the critical period of the early 
1620s. Though written in relatively simple Ottoman 
Turkish, the text contains much anecdotal material 
and some less usual terms (occasionally of Hungarian 
origin) which render it lively but not without difficul- 
ty. There is a strong authorial presence, which con- 
tributes to its value as an original source. 

_ Petewi’s History was a major source for Katib 
Celebi’s Fedhleke, Na‘ima [g.vv.] and Djewri, and was 
used extensively by von Hammer. No other historical 
work by him is known. 
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(F. BaBINGER-[CHRISTINE WOODHEAD]) 

PECHINA [see BADJDJANA). 

PECS (Ottoman Pedity, German Finfkirchen, 
Latin Quinque Ecclesiae), town and centre ofa san- 
dak in Transdanubian Hungary. 

Founded on the site of Roman Sopianae and 
preserving remnants of buildings from the first cen- 
turies of Christianity, Pécs became an episcopal see in 
1009, housed the first university of the country (estab- 
lished in 1367) and was the most important economic 
centre south of Lake Balaton throughout the Middle 
Ages. 

The town surrendered without fight to the forces of 
Kasim, sandjak-begi of Mohacs [g.v.], and Murad, 
sangjak-begt of Pozsega (Pézhegha), during Suleyman 
the Magnificent’s sixth Hungarian campaign, on 17 
Rabi* IT 950/20 July 1543. Until 1570, it belonged to 
the sandjak of Mohacs, although the name of this ad- 
ministrative unit alternated between Szekcsé (Sek¢dy) 
and—rarely—Pécs. Around the middle of September 
1595, the diwa of Pécs was attached to the newly- 
created wildyet of Szigetv4r (Sigetwar) (cf. Istanbul, 
Basbakanhk Osmanh Arsivi, Kamil Kepeci Tasnifi 
344, p. 362) and remained so until 1597. Then it was 
transferred to the province of Kanizsa {q.v.], estab- 
lished in 1600. There was one serious but unsuccessful 
attempt by Count Nicholas Zrfnyi to retake Pécs in 
1664, which caused great damage. Ottoman domina- 
tion ended on 3 Dhu ’!-Hidjdja 1097/21 October 1686 
when Louis of Baden captured the town. 

The 16th century Ottoman surveys present the 
original population of Pécs as purely Hungarian. 
Their number shows a markedly decreasing tendency, 
as in most administrative centres of Hungary. This 
meant that out of 531 married and 58 unmarried 
Christian heads of households with their 10 priests in 
1546 (Basbakanhik Osmanli Arsivi, Tapu defteri 441, 
fols. 5b-9a) there were only 195 heads of families and 
2 widows left by 1579 (:bid., Tapu defteri 585, fols. 
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5b-7a). On the other hand, the number of Ottoman 
mercenaries getting regular pay diminished from 828 
in 1545 to 220 in 1568. Some of them, however, had 
received timdrs, 237 persons being so listed in 1570. In 
the same year, there served 22 za‘ims and 98 timariots 
plus their djebelis in the sandjak (Tapu defteri 480). 
Muslim civilians are not listed in the defters at all. The 
total number of inhabitants can be estimated at 4,500- 
5,000 in 1546 and at 2,500-3,000 around 1580. 
Population data from the 17th century are very 
scarce. The first Habsburg survey in 1687 found 363 
houses, mostly within the city walls, which permits us 
to draw the conclusion that there had been no radical 
changes in the meantime. The Muslim majority may 
have become dominant with a not-negligible Slav in- 
filtration. 

The Reformation (Unitarian, Calvinist and also 
Lutheran) strongly affected the town, which was the 
scene of open disputes among Protestant theologians. 
In the 17th century, however, the Jesuits restored 
Catholicism. 

Local grain and grape cultivation was modest. In 
spite of that, the town was a significant centre of 
viticulture, producing wine from the crops of the 
neighbouring settlements. In 1687, as many as 3,334 
units of vineyards, cultivable in one day, were 
registered, naming 387 actual and/or former owners, 
the latter being mostly Muslims. The number of mills 
was traditionally high, amounting to 40 wheels both 
in 1546 and 1687, some of which being ruinous at the 
latter date. 

Pécs remained an important emporium in Ottoman 
times as well. Transit cattle and horses passed through 
the town both in the directions of Vienna and Venice. 
Local shops were numerous (46 in 1570), mostly in 
Muslim, rarely in Christian possession. 

The town had remarkable Muslim religious and 
cultural institutions. Among the sheykhs of its mevlewi- 
khane there were outstanding personalities such as 
Ahmed Dede, later head of the Yeni-kapi mevlewi- 
khanesi in Istanbul (cf. Gabor Agoston, 16-17. asirlarda 
Macaristan’da tasavvuf ve mevlevilik, in 1. Mailletlerarast 
Mevléna Kongrest. Tebligler. Konya 1987, 228-9). To- 
day, two djami‘s (those of Ghazi Kasim Pasha and 
Yakowali Hasan Pasha) and a tirbe (that of Idris 
Baba) still survive in their original form. 
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PEDROCHE [see sitrawsy]. 

PEHLEWAN {see PAHLAWAN]. 

PELOPONNESUS [see mora]. 

PEMBA, an island of East Africa. It appears in 
Yakat and other authors as al-Djazira al-Khadra’, 
and lies to the north of Zanzibar (q.v.] off the Tanza- 
nian coast. There has been much debate whether the 
Menouthias mentioned in the Pertplus of the Erythracan 
Sea is Pemba or Zanzibar, with the balance in favour 
of the former. At ca. A.D. 50, it attests Egyptian and 
Arab trade in the area. 


Nothing is heard of it until al-Djahiz (d. 255/868- 
9), who mentions Langjaya, a corruption of al- 
Ungudja, the Swahili name for Zanzibar, pairing it 
with an island of forests and valleys which he calls 
Kanbalu. Geographically this is satisfactory, for Pem- 
ba is hilly and wooded, as opposed to the flatness of 
Zanzibar. Al-Mas‘adi travelled thither with ‘Umani 
shipowners in 304/916, and gives an account of its 
trade. Buzurg b. Shahriyar (d. ca. 956) speaks of it as 
a trading station on the way to Sofala, but in spite of 
these dates the thirty ancient sites so far identified 
have yielded no archaeological evidence earlier than 
the 10th century. At these the principal remains are of 
mosques, some in actual use, and occasional houses. 

Yaktt mentions two cities on the island, called 
Mtanby and Mkanbalu, recognisable in modern Swahili 
as Mtambwe and Mkumbuu [see MTAMBWE MKUU]. 
Each had a sultan. The first-named had as ruler an 
Arab who is stated to have emigrated from al-Kiufa. 
At this place in 1985-6 a hoard of more than 2,000 
silver pieces was recovered, naming ten local rulers, 
accompanied by seven Fatimid dinars. The ten rulers 
covered three to four generations in a hoard formed 
ca. 1070, which would place the earliest of them in the 
10th century. Al-Mas‘adi speaks of kings (mulik) of 
the Zandj people (Muridj, iii, 6, 29-30 = §§ 848, 
871), and it may be suggested that (like the Ayyubids) 
these would have reigned in different places at the 
same time. There is no historical record of their 
vicissitudes. 

Pemba was a vassal of the Portuguese Crown from 
1506 until 1695, with a king. After 1698 it fell to the 
‘Uminis. It served Mombasa as a rice-growing area, 
for which its very rainy climate (76” av. p.a.) made it 
suitable. Under Sayyid Sa‘id of ‘Uman and Zanzibar 
(1806-56), clove cultivation was introduced ca. post- 
1822, making it eventually, with Zanzibar, the 
greatest clove exporter in the world. The clove planta- 
tions were almost all in Arab hands, and exploited un- 
til 1873 by slave labour. A disastrous hurricane had 
destroyed many plantations in the preceding year, 
and the abolition of slavery came as a further disaster. 
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(G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

PENANG (Malay name Pulau Pinang), a state of 
the Federation of Malaysia consisting of the island 
of Penang (113 sq. miles) in the Straits of Malacca 
and a strip of land on the mainland opposite known 
as Province Wellesley or Seberang Prai (285 sq. miles) 
linked by a road bridge since 1985. The capital, 
Georgetown, ranks with Johor Bahru as Malaysia’s 
second most populous urban centre (both a little over 
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400,000 in 1980) behind the Federal capital Kuala 
Lumpur. 

The sparsely inhabited island was acquired from 
the Sultan of Kedah in 1786 for the East India Com- 
pany as an entrepét for country trade. After initial 
success, it was overtaken by Singapore, remaining a 
subsidiary centre until the establishment of planta- 
tions in eastern Sumatra stimulated it again early this 
century. From 1805 it briefly had the status of a 
presidency under the English East India Company, 
from 1829 joined with Malacca and Singapore as the 
Straits Settlements, governed from Singapore after 
1836, and in 1867 became a British colony. After the 
Japanese interregnum from 1942 to 1945, Penang was 
Joined to the rest of Malaya in 1948 as a state of the 
Federation of Malaya (since 1963, Malaysia [q.v.}). It 
retained the free-port status it had enjoyed under 
British rule for some time. In 1970 it opened 
Malaysia’s first free trade manufacturing zone, and 
soon became a significant centre for electronics com- 
ponent manufacturing. 

Reflecting the commercial history of the settlement, 
the population is ethnically mixed. There is a Chinese 
majority, Penang having the lowest proportion of 
Malays found in any peninsular Malaysian state 
(Malays being dominant numerically and politically 
in the Federation as a whole: see MALAYSIA). 
Georgetown is a predominantly Chinese city (68% in 
1980), with Malays (19%) and Indians (13%) in the 
minority. Muslims in Penang comprise the whole 
Malay community and a small proportion of the In- 
dian population, including the so-called Jawi 
Peranakan or Jawi Pekan, Muslims of South Indian 
extraction who have to some degree adopted Malay 
language and customs. The latter, being urbanised, 
have provided political and intellectual leadership to 
Penang Muslims. Unlike Singapore, Penang has not 
had an important Arab community. As ¢!sewhere in 
Southeast Asia, the Shafi‘l law school is followed. 

In the Malay states, the hereditary Ruler (Sultan) 
is head of religion, administering and regulating 
Islamic affairs through the agency of an advisory 
council of religious notables (Majlis Ugama Islam) 
and secretariat (see MALAY PENINSULA, 8). Such con- 
trol was absent in the British colonies, beyond the ap- 
pointment of a Muslim Advisory Board and a Muslim 
and Hindu Endowments Board to regulate wakf. In 
1957 under the independence constitution, Islam 
became the official religion of the Federation of 
Malaya, of which Penang was a component state. The 
head of Islam in Penang was thenceforth the Federal 
Ruler or Yang Dipertuan Agung (chosen in rotation 
from the hereditary Rulers of the Malay states) and a 
religious administration parallel to that of the Malay 
states was set up under the Administration of Muslim 
Law Enactment of 1959. This provided for a Majlis 
Ugama Islam headed by a state Mufti, including 
among its activities the support of Islamic schools, 
propagation of Islam, supervision of the khufba, and 
administration of zakat and fitra. A system of kad 
courts (Mahkamah Kadi) to administer shari‘a law 
was also instituted, though as elsewhere in Malaysia 
this jurisdiction extends only to Muslims in the areas 
of family and testamentary law, immorality, false 
preaching, and failure to fulfil religious obligations. 

Given their cosmopolitan urban society, historically 
higher educational levels, and lack of governmental 
concern with religious matters, the British Straits Set- 
tlements became, in Roff’s words, ‘‘sniping posts’’ 
for critics and reformers. In education, reformist 
ideals found expression in the foundation of the 
Madrasa al-Mashhir in 1916, which used Arabic and 


English as the media of instruction, while the Jawi 
Peranakan in general embraced the government 
English education stream. In the 1920s, thanks in 
large measure to the scholar-publisher Sayyid Shaykh 
al-Hadi, a Malacca-born Malay of Hadrami descent, 
Penang emerged as the centre of reformist thought 
and Muslim publishing in Malaysia, promoting the 
values of the young Turks or kaum muda, who stood for 
informed igjtihad rather than blind teklid. Reformist 
journals like the Malay-language Al-Jkhwan (1927-31) 
circulated from Penang throughout Malaya, southern 
Thailand and Sumatra. Through the correspondence 
pages of the related and similarly-titled newspaper 
Saudara (‘‘Brothers’’, 1928-41), arose Malaya’s first 
national organisation, PASPAM or Persaudaraan 
Sahabat Pena Malaya (‘‘Malayan Brotherhood of 
Pen-friends’’), which espoused the economic and 
social progress of the Malay community. During this 
period, two Muslim presses in Penang were active 
among publishers of kitab literature (Kur’anic com- 
mentaries, manuals of /ikh, etc.: see INDONESIA, Vi. 5), 
and tracts, including some by Ahmadiyya [q.v.} ac- 
tivists, as well as modern novels adapted from English 
and contemporary Egyptian works. 

Within Malaysia, Penang has retained its non- 
conformist milieu, as an urban centre removed from 
the centre of power. From Penang in the 1970s and 
80s, Chandra Muzaffar, born in Kedah of Indian 
background, has been prominent in advocating the 
need for a liberal Islamic sociology unfettered by 
ethnicity in a modern plural society. 
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(I. Prouproot) 

PENCE (r., from Persian pangja “‘palm of the 
hand’’), aterm of Ottoman Turkish diplomatic. 
It was a mark, somewhat resembling an open hand 
and extended fingers, affixed (on either of the left- or 
right-hand margins or at the foot of the scroll) to 
documents, such as fermans [see FARMAN] and 
buyuruldus [q.v.], issued from the Ottoman chancery 
by higher officials such as viziers, beglerbegs and sandjak 
begs. 

Bibliography: F. Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, Studien 
zur osmanische Urkundenlehre. 1. Die Handfeste (Pence) 
der osmanischen Wesire, in MOG, ii (1923-6), 257 ff.; 
1.H. Uzunearsilh, Tugra ve pengeler ile ferman ve 
buyuruldulara datr, in Belleten, v, nos. 17-18 (1941), 
111-18, 131-57 and pls. XXXIV-LIV; idem, 
Osmant: devletinin merkez ve bahriye teskildt, Ankara 
1948, 135-6; M.Z. Pakalin, Tarth deyimleri ve terimleri 
sézlugi, Istanbul 1946-54, ii, 769-71. See also 
DIPLOMATIC. iv. Ottoman empire. (Ep. 
PENDJIK (1., from Persian pang yok ‘‘fifth’’), a 

term of Ottoman Turkish financial and ad- 
ministrative usage. It denoted the fifth which the 
sultan drew as the ruler’s right (equivalent to the 
Arabic kaums [q.v. in Suppl.]) from booty captured in 
the Dar al-Harb. This involved, in particular, the col- 
lection of young boys from the Christian Balkans and 
Greece by the process of the dewshirme [see DEV- 
SHIRME], and these were then trained for either palace 
or military service as the kapi kullari; the official in 
charge of the process of thus extracting the sultan’s 
fifth was termed the pendjikci bashi. 
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leskildtindan kapukulu ocaklan, Ankara 1943-4; M.Z. 

Pakalin, Tarth deyimleri ve terimleri sézligi, Istanbul 

1946-54, ii, 766-9. (Ep.) 

PENGHULU (Indonesian and Malay), literally, 
‘‘headman, chief, director’’, used in Southeast Asia 
as a title for secular and religious leaders. In 
areas where Malay was the common language the 
word has often been used for chiefs of tribes and clans. 
In older Malay writings it is also used as an honorific 
title for the prophet Muhammad, indicating him as 
‘Yeader of all the prophets’’ (penghulu para nabi). In 
more Javanised areas the word indicated the highest 
religious officials, both at the central courts of the va- 
rious sultanates and at places where the authority was 
exercised by a provincial governor (regent, bupati). In 
these places the penghulu exercised authority in all 
religious affairs, with the implementation of Islamic 
jurisprudence as his first and the administration of the 
mosque as his second task. The common Javanese 
and Sundanese term for this functionary was also 
pangulu. Here will be discussed several developments 
in the role and position of the Islamic judges in In- 
donesia through history and also the role of judges in 
areas outside Java even if they had other names such 
as, inter alia, hakim, hukum, serambi (after the place of 
the religious court: in the serambi or front veranda of 
a mosque), gadht, mujti, syarat or even ‘‘priest’’ and 
“chief priest’’ (hoofd-priester) by the Dutch colonial 
government. 

In Malay historical writings since the 16th century, 
religious functionaries under a rich variety of colour- 
ful titles took a position at the court of the sultanates. 
Very often these religious dignitaries also received im- 
portant tasks in the general administration of the 
country. Shams al-Din al-Samatrani (ca. 1605-30) as 
well as a later successor Nur al-Din al-Raniri (1637- 
43) served the Achehnese court not only in religious 
affairs, but also as a Minister of Foreign Affairs. Col- 
lections of Malay law show a clear awareness of the 
differences between customary law and Islamic law, 
with priority given in most cases to customary law and 
only verbal respect to the latter. Only in matters of 
family law and inheritance was the judgment of the 
Islamic officials to be taken as the final decision. (Cf. 
Liaw Yock Fang, Undang-undang Melaka: the laws of 
Malakka, The Hague 1976.) 

Classical Islamic Javanese literature since the 17th 
century depicts the penghulu as the court official assign- 
ed to execute Islamic regulations, as being often in 
conflict with mystical wanderers and teachers. In 
masterpieces of this literature such as the Serat 
Jatiswara and the Serat Centhint, the penghulu (some- 
times together with his following called kaum) is 
depicted as a stubborn official and as being not 
reliable as a guide for religious matters. Also, in the 
poetical genre of suluk (shorter mystical poems) we 
find many descriptions of the penghulu as a stupid and 
ridiculous figure, clearly of a lower standard than the 
mystical teacher, kyahi or guru, living in his pondok or 
pertapaan (hermitage, outside the towns), centres of 
real spiritual life. At the end of the 19th century 
Snouck Hurgronje found a cleavage between the 
penghulus, closely related to the realm of politics, and 
the kyahis, religious teachers at pesantren (q.v.], in- 
dependent of, neglected or sometimes even opposed 
by the ‘‘administrative’’ religious leaders. Snouck 
Hurgronje felt that there was a clear preference for the 
independent leaders on the part of the Indonesian 
population. He related a number of cases where the 
penghulus urgently needed the scholarly advice of good 
leaders of the pesantren [q.v.] (Verspr. geschr., iv/1, 281, 
idem, Adviezen, ’s-Gravenhage 1957, 762-97). Still, at 


several Javanese courts the penghulu held a high posi- 
tion. In many cases he was a member of the family of 
the ruler. Several penghulus are also well known for 
their literary skills and are also known as authors of 
babad, traditional Javanese history-writing. 

The rich variety of Islamic administration in the 
dozens of Muslim kingdoms in the vast Malay ar- 
chipelago became more centralised after the tighten- 
ing of colonial rule in the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. The Dutch administration in the 19th century 
recognised the Islamic courts in the traditional fields 
of family law and inheritance, while a penghulu also 
was nominated as adviser to the higher law-courts. 
The various editions of the basic colonial legislation 
(Regeringsreglement, 1815, 1830, 1836, 1854) recognised 
the indigenous rulers (sultans and regents) as ‘‘head of 
religion’’, with the task to supervise and control the 
“Islamic priests’ (i.e. penghulus, hajis and religious 
teachers). The penghulu then was only nominated by 
the Governor-General in his function as adviser to 
general law-courts. In 1882 the first law on religious 
courts was promulgated. This law made the ‘‘priest”’ 
(i.e. penghulu) the chairman of a judiciary council. 
After many debates (started between L.W.C. van den 
Berg, the main author of the 1882 law, and Snouck 
Hurgronje, who denied the ‘‘priesthood’’ of Muslim 
judges and the collegial character of Islamic courts), 
the 1931 regulation on penghulu courts corrected this 
law. An effect of the 1882 law was the diminishing in- 
fluence of the local native rulers on Islamic courts 
because the penghulu as religious judge became 
nominated by the Governor-General. This tendency 
became stronger after C. Snouck Hurgronje was 
nominated as ‘‘Adviser for Native Affairs’? (1889- 
1906). Snouck and his successors were deeply involv- 
ed in the functioning of the penghulu, especially as 
religious judges. They gave advice for nominations, 
reprimanded corrupt and ignorant penghulus and final- 
ly even organised formal examinations of candidates 
(a number of examples in G. Pijper, Studien over de 
geschiedents van de Islam in Indonesia, 1900-1950, Leiden 
1977, 63-96). The various activities of this colonial of- 
fice created a climate of centralised administration in 
the field of religion, taken over by the Indonesian 
government and its Ministry of Religion since 
January 1946. 

In 1895 the colonial government issued a Regula- 
tion of Marriages (Huweliyksordonnantie), which 
enhanced the position of the Islamic officials, because 
on the islands of Java and Madura, for which this 
Regulation was promulgated, the penghulu and his 
local staff now also received an (often indirect) 
jurisdiction at village level. 

In January 1931 a new regulation introduced the 
term penghulu court for the religious courts as a 
substitute for the former term of priesterraad (lit. 
“‘council of priests’’, used in the 1882 regulation). 
The acknowledgment of the penghulu as a sole judge 
was considered a recognition of Islamic law. For the 
islands of Java and Madura, however, cases of in- 
heritance were taken out of the religious courts, which 
meant a loss of importance for the religious ad- 
ministration versus adat or customary law. Still, deci- 
sions of the penghulu courts were bound before and 
after to an approval of general courts of justice in 
order to become effective, a regulation that was con- 
sidered as a subordination of the religious courts to 
the secular courts. The 1931 Regulation also pre- 
scribed the foundation of an Islamic Court of Appeal, 
which took effect only in 1938 because of the economic 
crisis of the 1930s. A fixed salary to be paid by the 
central government, in place of presents from clients 
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or the fixed allowance of 10% of the amount of money 
involved in a case of inheritance, was decided upon in 
1931, but never took effect during the colonial period. 
The penghulu and his staff gained their income only 
from a small allowance as advisers to general courts of 
justice and from free gifts presented to them as heads 
of mosques and judges in religious courts. 

Since the independence of the Indonesian Republic 
and the creation of a Ministry of Religious Affairs 
(1946), the title of penghulu has been officially abolish- 
ed. His tasks in the field of religious courts have been 
taken over by the Kepala Pengadilan Agama, head of the 
religious courts in a district (kabupaten), while his tasks 
as administrator of marriages, divorces and recon- 
ciliations are committed to the Kepala Kantor Urusan 
Agama, head of the local branch of the Ministry of 
Religion on the sub-district level (kecamatan) and his 
staff. The administration of mosques has commonly 
become a private undertaking, not directly related to 
the government. Many Muslims, however, are still 
using the officially abolished term for the Kepala Kantor 
Urusan Agama in his function as administrator of mar- 
riages. 

In 1974 the parliament of the Republic of Indonesia 
passed a bill on marriage which strengthened the posi- 
tion of the personnel of the Ministry of Religion, 
because all cases of divorce now had also to be con- 
sented to by this part of the bureaucracy. During the 
1980s, the Ministry of Religion carried out an exten- 
sive survey concerning the procedures at religious 
courts, and in 1989 the parliament passed a bill on 
religious courts, where the subordination of these 
courts to the general courts was abolished; the former 
no longer need the approbation of the latter. Also, the 
differences between Java-Madura and the (outer) 
islands were abolished by the laws of 1974 and 1989, 
which meant the ultimate centralisation of the Islamic 
administration. 
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PERA [see IsTANBUL]. 

PERAK, a sultanate on the west coast of the 
Malay peninsula. It became politically independent in 
the early 16th century following the fall of its overlord 
Malacca [g.v.] to the Portuguese in 1511. Sometime 
after 1528, the elder son of the refugee Malacca sultan 
fled to Perak where the people accepted him as ruler. 
Perak was already known for its extensive tin deposits, 
and under this new régime it began to expand 
economically. But although it inherited many of 
Malacca’s cultural traditions, including adherence to 
Sunni Islam and Shafi‘i law, Perak never developed 
into a similar Muslim centre because it remained a 
distribution point for tin and jungle products rather 
than being fully integrated into the international 
Islamic trade network. 

The 18th century court text, the Misa Melayu, 


nonetheless suggests that by this time a loose Islamic 
hierarchy was already developing. Like other Malay 
courts, Perak attracted a number of Hadrami Sayyid 
migrants who were accorded great respect and who 
have been seen as a powerful impetus to the growth of 
religious orthodoxy. However, the ability of the Perak 
court to act as a patron of Islam diminished sharply 
from about 1800 because of a series of succession 
disputes, invasion by neighbouring states, and a 
growing Chinese mining population. In 1874, one of 
the contenders for the throne signed the Pangkor 
Treaty with the British, which obliged him to accept 
a Resident whose advice he was to follow in all matters 
“except custom and religion’. But this secular- 
religious distinction proved impossible to maintain 
because Islam was so much a part of Malay life. In 
order to facilitate their own administration, British 
advisors, through the sultan and the State Council, 
actively fostered the clarification of Malay Islamic law 
and the establishment of a statewide religious hierar- 
chy and court system. In the development of Malay 
Islam during the colonial period, Perak is important 
because many measures were initially introduced here 
and later adopted in the other Malay states. 

When the Federation of Malaya (later Malaysia 
[g.v.]) gained independence in 1957, each state was 
given responsibility for administering Islamic law. In 
Perak, as in the other Malay states, Islam was con- 
firmed as the state religion, headed by the sultan who 
acts in consultation with the Majlis Agama Islam dan 
Adat Melayu (Council of Religion and Malay 
Custom). The Majlis is empowered to issue fatwas and 
through its executive arm, the Religious Affairs 
Department, supervises matters such as the collection 
of zakat and fitrah, and the teaching of Islamic doc- 
trine. A system of syariah (shari‘a [q.v.]) law courts is 
maintained to deal with religious offences committed 
by Muslims. Like the rest of Malaysia, however, 
Perak stops short of being a fully Islamic state because 
of the necessity of accommodating its considerable 
non-Muslim population. 

Bibliography: Barbara Watson Andaya, Perak, 
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state, Kuala Lumpur 1979; T.F. Willer, Religious ad- 
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(BarBara WaTSON ANDAYA) 

PERIM [see Mayvtn]. 

PERTEW PASHA, the name of two Ottoman 
statesmen. 

I. PertEw MEHMED PasHa, Ottoman admiral 
and wezir, started his career on the staff of the im- 
perial harem, became kapudj? bashi [see kapipyi], later 
Agha of the Janissaries, and in 962/1555 he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of wezir; in 968/1561 he was ap- 
pointed third wezir, in 982/1574 second wezir and 
finally commander (serdar) of the imperial fleet under 
the kapudan pasha Mu?edhdhin-zade ‘Ali Pasha. He 
had fought at the Battle of Lepanto [see AyNABAKHTI]. 
He later fell into disgrace and died in Istanbul, where 
he was buried in his own tirbe in the cemetery of 
Eyyub. 

Bibliography: J. von Hammer, GOR, iii, 382, 
438; Mehmed Thireyya, Sidjill-1 ‘othmani, ii, 37-8. 
II. Pertew MEHMED Sa‘ip PasHa, Ottoman 

dignitary and poet (1785-1837). He was of Tatar 
descent and was born in the village of Daridja near 
Urmiya. In his early youth he came to the capital 
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Istanbul and entered upon an official career. In 
Muharram 1240/September 1824 he became beylikdjt 
efendi, i.e. State referendary, and in Sha‘ban 
1242/March 1827 head of the imperial chancery (res 
al-kuttab). Two years later he lost the post of chancellor 
and went on a special mission to Egypt. On his return 
he became in 1246/1830 assistant (kahya) to the Grand 
Vizier. On 23 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 1251/ 12 March 1836 he 
was appointed minister for civil affairs (miilktyye nézirt) 
and given the title of marshal (mushir). In the spring 
of 1836 he was given the tide of Pasha but was 
dismissed by the autumn. In the beginning of 
September 1836 he was banished by Mahmid II to 
Scutari in Albania. Pertew Pasha set out a few weeks 
after his banishment to his place of exile but did not 
reach it. He died in Edirne on 5 Ramadan 1253/3 
December 1837, three hours after a banquet which the 
governor there, Mustafa Pasha, gave in his honour 
(according to Gibb, HOP, iv, 333: Emin Pasha), and 
was buried there. No-one doubted that his sudden 
death was due to poison, and public opinion ascribed 
the crime to Mahmid himself. On his family, see 
Sidjill-t Sothmani, ii, 38. His son-in-law, who shared his 
views, was the intrigue-prone private secretary to 
Mahmid II, Wassaf Bey, a highly educated man but 
lacking in character and accessible to bribery, who lost 
his office about the same time as Pertew Pasha and 
was banished to Tokat in Anatolia; cf. G. Rosen, 
Geschichte der Tirket, i, Leipzig 1866, 255-6. Pertew 
Pasha’s successor was his political opponent SAkif 
Pasha, cf. Babinger, GOW, 357-8. As a statesman 
Pertew Pasha took up a pronounced anti-Russian at- 
titude and was no less hostile to the Christians, whom 
he oppressed with long obsolete and forgotten laws. 
His feeling against the Christians increased with ad- 
vancing years. 

As a poet, Pertew Pasha composed a Diwan, which 
was esteemed as a model of the poetical art of the 
period of Mahmid II. There are two editions of it: 
Balak 1253 (8°, 91 pp.) and Istanbul 1256 (8°, 130 
pp.). On other works by Pertew Pasha, see Bursali 
Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othménli miellifleri, ii, 114-15. His 
valuable library, rich in manuscripts, was in what was 
formerly the Selimiyye monastery in Uskidar, and is 
now in the Sileymaniye Kitubhanesi. 

This Pertew Pasha is not to be confused with the 
statesman and poet Pertew Edhem Pasha, who died 
on 7 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 1289/6 January 1873 as governor 
of Kastamuni [q.v.], a number of whose poems have 
been published e.g. a Shahndme and Lahika, n.p. 
[Istanbul] n.d., and Jak al-afkar fi ‘akd al-abkar, Istan- 
bul 1304. On him, see Mehmed Tahir, op. cit., ii, 
114-15; IA, art. Pertev Pasa (Serafeddin Turan). 
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(F. BaBIncER) 

PERZERIN [see prizREN]. 

PESANTREN, Javanese ‘‘saniri-place’’, the 
educational institution of Indonesia where 
students (sanér?) study classical Islamic subjects and 
pursue an orthoprax communal life. Pondok (‘‘hut, 
cottage’’; cf. Ar. funduk) is an alternative term, mean- 
ing ‘‘lodgings’’ and, by extension, ‘‘Islamic religious 
boarding school’’. Pesantren is used most often in In- 
donesia (especially Java), whereas pondok is the pre- 
ferred term in Malaysia and the Patani region of 


southern Thailand. Sometimes the two terms are 
combined in Indonesia, when the speaker means to 
make clear that a traditional Islamic boarding school, 
a ‘‘pondok pesantren’’, and not merely a religious day 
school (such as the more modern madrasa), is meant. 
The Minangkabau [¢.v.] region of Sumatra has a 
parallel type of Islamic school, called surau. This arti- 
cle treats mostly the Indonesian institution, although 
some references to peninsular Malaysia are included. 

The indigenous origins of the Javanese pesantren are 
thought by some scholars to be in the rural Javanese 
Hindu-Buddhist mandala schools of East and Central 
Java, where ascetical gurus imparted religious doctrine 
and mystical wisdom to students residing together in 
a communal setting (Koentjaraningrat, 1985, 55, 
321-3; Soebardi and Woodcroft-Lee, 1982, 183-4). 
With the gradual Islamisation of Java—driven in no 
small measure by both farika and popular Sufism— 
and the conversion of such gurus, the mandala evolved 
into the pesantren, in which the traditional charismatic 
teacher—versed in magical and healing arts—became 
the kzat (‘‘venerable religious teacher, respected old 
man’’, cf. shaykh) of Islamic times. The traditional 
Islamic Kur’an school—the kutfab—easily blended 
with the Javanese prototype, which helped to 
domesticate and, through a dominant Shafi‘t fikh, in- 
form and integrate, if not unify, Islam in Java. There 
was also considerable Safi content in the programmes 
of many pesantrens, and although not dominant, 
Sufism continues to be an important factor in a sector 
of pesantren life in Indonesia (see Madjid, 1983; Nasu- 
tion et alit, 1990). The historical evolution of the pesan- 
tren is a complex matter, requiring analysis of its pre- 
modern existence in a dynamic, triadic relationship 
with the rulers (kraton) and the market (see Abdullah, 
1986), before it became more of an independent, 
somewhat separatist venture in Islamic communal life 
in late colonial times and even more in the present. 

The origins of the Malay pondok were probably in 
Patani {g.v.] (southern Thailand) in the 15th-16th 
century. Patani Muslims are proud of their tradition 
in Islamic education, their close ties to the Islamic 
Middle East, their success in resisting assimilation to 
Thai language and customs (in large part because of 
the pondok system of sustaining an _ Islamic 
microcosm), and the many Malay religious books 
written in Arabic script (kttab jawt). To this day, 
Patani and neighbouring Kelantan in Malaysia have 
a strong pondok tradition, which resembles that of In- 
donesia in most respects (see Matheson and Hooker, 
1988, 43-6; Winzeler, 1975). 

The pesantren was well established in rural Java by 
the 17th century and has contributed much to the 
spiritual, cultural, social and economic character of 
Islamic village life down to the present (see Geertz, 
1956, 144 ff.; Oepen and Karcher, 1988, passim). The 
Javanese pesantren was the dominant Islamic educa- 
tional institution in Indonesia during the colonial 
period, when it was a bulwark against Dutch penetra- 
tion into Islamic faith and order in the countryside 
(see Rahardjo, 1985, 245, on the gradual post- 
independence shift of pesantrens from closed, guarded 
institutions to more open and cooperative ventures). 

Usually, pesantrens have been built in undeveloped 
space near a village or in a separate part of a settled 
location. Most students have traditionally travelled to 
attend pesantrens outside their native districts. Travel- 
ling for study was a hallmark of early Islamic educa- 
tion in Java, and it had both pre-Islamic Javanese as 
well as classical Islamic precedent. Thus there is often 
a somewhat alien character attaching to santrs, 
because they are not connected with the local kinship 
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and adat. In recent years, pesantren students at selected 
institutions have begun to provide some social and 
economic services in their rural locations, as part of 
modern rural development. One ‘‘specialised’’ 
(takhassus) pesantren, Darul Fallah, in Bogor, West 
Java, is sponsored by teachers from the Bogor Agri- 
cultural Institute, for the purpose of training students 
in farming and crafts within a strong Islamic ethos 
devoted to useful careers in rural development (for an 
overview, see S. Widodo, in Oepen and Karcher, 
1987, 140-5). But East Java’s ‘‘Pondok Modern’’ 
students, for example, are forbidden to have social 
contact with the townspeople of Gontor and the idea 
of service to the immediate community is lacking. 
However, ‘‘Pondok Modern’ does have a strong 
sense of being a wakf that belongs to the world-wide 
Muslim community (Short description, 26). 

In Java (as in Nazareth) it is thought inappropriate 
for a spiritual leader to have been educated in his own 
community; the one who has returned, however, after 
gaining wisdom and power through foreign ex- 
perience and travel, may find a receptive attitude in 
his home territory. In addition, the pesantren holds up 
an ideal of affinity based on a common, transcending 
Islamic faith and discipline, whereas so much of ar- 
chipelago life centres on local custom and traditional 
social patterns. On the other hand, pesantren life pro- 
vides for youth a laboratory for self-government and 
socialisation into that larger community of 
togetherness and consensus that residents of the 
Malaysian-Indonesian archipelago also value highly. 

Pesantren-educated Muslims have tended to criticise 
their compatriots for what they perceive to be their 
less than pure Islamic belief and lax ritual observance. 
This Islamist attitude has given Indonesia (mostly in 
the 20th century) its (much analysed) santri type of or- 
thoprax Muslim, as contrasted with the vast popula- 
tion of abangan people, with their blending of local 
custom and Islamic belief (Geertz, 1960b, 5-7; see 
Ricklefs, 1979, 118-125 for a detailed review of the 
nuances of Javanese socio-religious distinctions). 

Although traditionally the vast majority of students 
in pesantrens have been male, there have also been 
female students for a long time and today they com- 
prise a sizeable proportion of pesantren populations. 
The sexes are always educated and lodged separately 
in pesantrens, and there is never social mixing, but 
facilities are often on adjoining campuses while shar- 
ing the same kiai and faculty, which may include 
teachers of both sexes. Female students are not 
numerous in Malaysian pondoks, where they usually 
reside in the guru’s house under a watchful eye. In 
Patani, however, females and males attend pondok 
(after puberty) in large numbers. 

Although the pesantren usually maintains a separate 
kind of social presence in a rural locale, its central 
figure—the Atai (guru in Malaysia and Thailand)—is 
often a well-known, strong-willed, local personage 
with charismatic gifts combining Islamic learning 
with the occult powers of the shaman-like dukun (cf. 
Geertz, 1960a; Rahardjo, 1985). The pesantren would 
not exist without the tai, who is its founder, sus- 
tainer, and absolute master. Former students, 
whether in the Javanese pesantren or the Malay pondok, 
have vivid memories of occasional corporal punish- 
ment at the hands of their masters, and being required 
to serve him in the fields and other tasks. Sometimes 
the kiat has been a local person who returned from 
Islamic study abroad or from the hagjdj, whereupon he 
started providing more-or-less orthodox Islamic 
teaching or was sought out by the locals for healing 
and spiritual guidance. Kiais, in the colonial period 


more than in recent reformist times, often provided 
Safi indoctrination, both to the saniris and to people in 
the community. 

Of no small consequence is the éiai’s personal 
property—land and buildings—which may be in- 
herited, donated as wakf, or acquired by means of his 
industry. Whatever goes on in the way of teaching an 
Islamic curriculum—and this has varied greatly in the 
past, although today standardisation of the cur- 
riculum has widely set in—the fiat nevertheless 
bestows on the operation a special blessing and 
legitimacy. There have been extremely learned Aiais 
(and gurus), with advanced training in Mecca or 
Cairo, and there have been virtually untutored ones, 
with strong personal charisma and little in the way of 
formal Islamic education in the Arabic classical cur- 
riculum. Although often a pesantren perishes when the 
kiai dies, sometimes institutions endure and even 
flourish in the hands of the kiaz’s heirs, who may in- 
clude former students who marry the ézaz’s daughters 
and carry on the teaching tradition. 

The physical plant of a typical pesantren consists of 
the kiai’s house and lodging for assistants, a building 
for regular prayers and instruction, an open space for 
community activities and sports, latrines/bath with 
ablution facilities, student dwellings (the pondok prop- 
er), and utility buildings such as granaries, and sur- 
rounding fields that are worked by the students. 
There is a great range of physical accommodation 
found among pesanirens, from minimal necessities (the 
majority) to elaborate campuses, such as the Pondok 
Modern, in Gontor, East Java, with its Friday 
mosque, tall minaret, staffed library, bookstore, stu- 
dent laundry, guest quarters, playing fields, ball 
courts and other facilities. 

Earlier accounts remark on the extreme filth of the 
students’ quarters, clothing and persons (e.g. Snouck 
Hurgronje, 1906, ii/30-1), resulting among other 
things in chronic skin disease. In the writer’s visits to 
pesantren, the range of personal cleanliness and 
housekeeping among males has appeared to be about 
what one would find in men’s college dormitories in 
the west, that is, from acceptable to unsanitary. 
Female lodgings have appeared to be clean and order- 
ly and the women students very well groomed. 

The pesantren served as the main form of Islamic 
educational institution in Indonesia until the early 
20th century, when modern schools~such as the 
madrasa—began to be established. A distinctive aspect 
of the pesantren is its character as a nearly total institu- 
tion. Although students freely come and go, and 
although the curriculum is often largely accessed by 
means of private study and individual interaction with 
the kiai, or his assistants, the régime of the typical 
pesantren is a 24-hour-a-day way of life, with morning 
classes and/or tutorials, Kur’an recitation, afternoon 
study and work in the fields, with the rest of the time 
spent preparing meals and taking care of personal 
maintenance tasks, perhaps doing errands for the kiat 
and his staff, and honourable begging (in earlier 
periods especially). The all-important regular prayers 
punctuate each day’s progress. 

The pesantren is often a place of little comfort, ex- 
treme crowding, and scanty means. Student body 
sizes range from scores to thousands, with some 
Javanese establishments drawing students from 
throughout Indonesia and abroad (see Direktori Pesan- 
tren: I, passim, for specific enrollment figures and cur- 
ricula of 255 selected institutions from the more than 
5,000 in Indonesia). As no or minimal fees are charg- 
ed, depending on the institution, poor students can 
benefit from the régime of strict moral and religious 
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training, socialisation into community _ self- 
government, and time for meditation on life from an 
Islamic perspective. Students generally range in age 
from around ten to twenty-one, although in some 
cases children as young as seven attend a pesantren (as 
at the Pesantren Ihyaul Ulum, near Gresik, East 
Java). In larger pesantrens, the older students act as 
preceptors for the younger ones and self-government 
is the rule, with the kiai standing aloof, his house and 
his face turned away from the pondok part of the cam- 
pus where the students reside. He is approached for 
help and intervention only for special and urgent 
reasons. ; : 

The pesaniren curriculum has always been centred 
on the Kur’an, both its recitation and interpretation, 
and Arabic language (or Malay or Javanese in Arabic 
script) texts on jurisprudence, doctrine, classical 
Arabic grammar and rhetoric, ethics, mysticism, 
hadith and devotional practices (e.g. collections of 
prayers, praise, invocations, blessings). (See 
Matheson and Hooker, 1988; and van Bruinessen, 
1990, for genres and titles of Arabic script books used 
in pesantrens and pondoks over the past century.) Pesan- 
tren textbooks are often referred to as kitab kuning 
“‘yellow books’’ because of the orange-tinged paper 
they have often been printed on. Modernist pesantrens, 
such as have been supported by the Muhammadiyah, 
use textbooks in Romanised Indonesian (as well as 
Arabic language and script), which are called, by con- 
trast, buku putth ‘‘white books.’’ The distinction be- 
tween the two types of Islamic education— 
traditionalist and progressive—symbolised by the col- 
ours, is much less pronounced than a generation ago. 

Today, most Indonesian pesantrens have augmented 
their traditional course of studies to provide instruc- 
tion in modern subjects in a curriculum divided into 
three levels: ibtidaiyah (‘‘primary’’ with ca. 60% 
general content); tsanawiyah (‘‘middle’’ with ca. 40- 
50%); and aliyah (‘‘higher’’ with only 20%) (Rahard- 
jo, 1985, 241). Some pesantrens also have an advanced 
level, takhassus, ‘‘specialised’’, where students study 
only Islamic subjects, such as Kur’anic studies, fikh, 
tasawwuf and others. Many pesantrens are still rural and 
provincial, with a curriculum dominated by Islamic 
subjects taught by rote. Arabic proficiency varies con- 
siderably, but there are ktais who are able to raise 
students’ competence to a level sufficient for studying 
advanced classical texts rather than simpler sum- 
maries. Moreover, students are often obliged to study 
at more than one pesantren (whether in Indonesia or 
the Malay world) if they would cover a sufficient 
range of the classical Islamic studies curriculum. 
However, the contents and methods of pesantren in- 
struction have undergone considerable modernisation 
in the more progressive institutions, such as the 
aforementioned ones at Gontor and Bogor, where 
modern secular subjects—such as social studies, 
natural science, mathematics, history and English— 
are also taught. 

Traditional pesanirens, based on individualised in- 
struction under the authority of a kiai, although still 
serving a mostly (but not exclusively) poor, rural 
clientéle, have steadily diminished in numbers and 
importance since independence, when the more 
modern madrasas, in Islamic education, and the sekolah 
or ‘‘secular’’ school, with a minimum of religious in- 
struction, have come to dominate. The 
bureaucratically regulated (whether by government or 
voluntary religious associations) madrasa offers 
modern subjects alongside Islamic studies, but, unlike 
the pesantren, has neither kiat nor an all-encompassing 
social environment of Islamic discipline. The madrasa 





continues to be a major part of Indonesian education, 
although the sekolah is continually gaining ground as 
universal public education gradually becomes a reality 
in Indonesia (see Steenbrink, 1986). 

The modern type of pesantren is far different from 
the old-style institution. At Gontor, for example, the 
more than 1,900 students are required to converse 
socially only in Arabic and English (Indonesian is the 
instructional medium in general courses, with Arabic 
the medium in Arabic and Islamic studies and English 
for teaching that language). Lapses into Indonesian or 
Javanese in daily life are punished by a short haircut, 
which is a major humiliation for youth acquainted 
with rock culture and Jakarta or Surabaya street life 
{to be ‘‘sent to a pondok pesantren’’ is a proverbial 
parental threat when children become unruly at 
home). The strict Arabic- and English-only rule 
testifies to the institution’s commitment to training its 
students to be capable participants in both the global 
Islamic and economic communities. A number of out- 
standing Indonesian religious, civic, governmental 
and educational leaders have graduated from Gontor, 
which since the later 1960s has also granted the B.A. 
degree (in usil al-din). And unlike most old-time pesan- 
trens, the ‘‘Pondok Modern’’ has been placed on a 
secure foundation for continuing development and 
growth as a rational organisation with a large and 
capable professional staff and foreign as well as inter- 
nal funding (e.g. the Saudi government provided the 
resources for a major academic building on the 
campus). 

The modern pesantren, whether in Bogor, Gontor or 
a number of other places, does not exist in name only, 
for it continues, like its predecessor, to sustain a close- 
ly regulated, full-time Islamic communal ethos set 
apart from the differing but equally worrisome seduc- 
tions of syncretistic Javanese culture and modern 
secular materialism. Java, particularly, is experienc- 
ing increasing urban encroachment on its rural areas, 
so that once isolated pesantrens are being surrounded 
by inexorable development. It is likely that some of 
the special qualities of pesantren education will be pre- 
served, but in new ways. One widespread develop- 
ment in Indonesia is pesantren kilat (‘‘express pesan- 
tren’’), intensive Islamic education for youth during 
the summer vacation, held on university campuses 
and in other facilities. As the Indonesian social scien- 
tist, Taufik Abdullah, has summarised the situation, 
“‘the future of the pesantren will be determined by its 
ability to maintain its identity as an ulama-dominated 
educational system, while at the same time clarifying 
its role as a complementary feature of national educa- 
tion” (102). 
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2 (F.M. Denny) 
PESHAWAR, a city of Muslim India, in the 
northwestern part of the subcontinent, now in 
Pakistan (lat. 34° 01’ N., long. 71° 40’ E., altitude 
320 m/1,048 ft.). In modern Pakistan, it is also the 
name of various administrative units centred on the 
city (see below). The district is bounded on the east by 
the river Indus, which separates it from the Pandjab 
and Hazara, and on the south-east by the Nilab 
Ghasha range which shuts it off from the district of 
Kohat. Elsewhere it is bounded by tribal territory. To 
the south lie the territories of the Hasan Khél and 
Kohat Pass Afridis,; westwards, the Khaybar Afridis 
and Mullagoris. Farther north, across the Kabul 
river, the various Mohmand clans stretch to the Swat 
river. The northern boundary of the district marches 
with the territories of the Utman Khél, the Yisufzays 
of Swat and Buner, the Khudu Khél, Gaduns and Ut- 
manzays. Mountain passes famous in frontier history 
connect it with the surrounding tribal tracts. In the 
northeast, the Mora, Shakot, and Malakand passes 
lead into Swat. The historic gateway of the Khyber 
(Khaybar [g.v.]) connects it with Afghanistan, while, 


to the south, the Kohat Pass runs through a strip of 
tribal territory, known as the Djowaki peninsula, into 
the neighbouring district of Kohat [¢.v.]. 

References to the district occur in early Sanskrit 
literature and in the writings of Strabo, Arrian, and 
Ptolemy. It once formed part of the ancient Buddhist 
kingdom of Gandhara, for, from the Khyber Pass to 
the Swat valley, the country is still studded with 
crumbling Buddhist stupas. Here, too, have been 
unearthed some of the best specimens of Graeco- 
Buddhist sculpture in existence, while one of Agoka’s 
rock edicts is to be found near the village of 
Shahbazgarha in the Yusufzay country. Both Fa-hien, 
in the opening years of the 5th century A.D., and 
Hiuen Tsang, in the 7th century A.D., found the in- 
habitants still professing Buddhism. It is also on 
record that Purushapura was the capital of 
Kanishka’s dominions. Through centuries of almost 
unbroken silence we arrive at the era of Muslim con- 
quest, when, between the 7th/13th and 10th/16th cen- 
turies, numerous Pathan tribes from Afghanistan 
spread over and conquered the country roughly corre- 
sponding to the modern North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince (T.C. Plowden, Kalid-1 Afghani, chs. i-v; Selec- 
tions from the T@rikh-i Murassa‘). 

The town of Peshawar is an ancient one, and as 
Parashawara or Purushapura was once the capital of 
Gandhara; it was also called Begram, appearing as 
such in early Pashto poetry. The present name of the 
town is popularly ascribed to the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar [q.v.] and is said to derive from Persian pésh- 
awar ‘‘frontier [town]’’. Islam first appeared there in 
the time of the Ghaznawids [{q.v.]. Sebiiktigin fought 
over the surrounding region against its then 
possessor, the Hindishahi [see HINDU-sHAHTS] ruler 
Djaypal in ca. 376/986-7, and his son Mahmid like- 
wise combatted and defeated there Djaypal’s son 
Anandpal in 396/1006. Thereafter, it came firmly 
within the Ghaznawid dominions, forming an impor- 
tant link in the route down from the Afghan plateau 
to the Ghaznawid capital in northern India, Lahore 
(Lahawr [q.v.]). In 575/1179-80 Peshawar was cap- 
tured by the Ghtrid Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad b. 
Sam [q.v.], but destroyed by Cingiz Khan some forty 
odd years later. Although Peshawar obviously retain- 
ed its strategic importance, it is somewhat surprising 
that Peshawar is so little mentioned in the Indo- 
Muslim sources. 

Towards the end of the 9th/15th century, according 
to local tradition, two large branches of Pathan tribes, 
the Khakhay and the Ghoriyya Khél, migrated from 
their homes in the hilly country around Kabul to the 
Djalalabad valley and the slopes of the Safid Koh. The 
most important divisions of the Khakhay were the 
Yisufzay, Gugiyani and Tarklanri; the Ghoriyya 
Khel were divided into five tribes, the Mohmands, 
Khalils, Dawadzays, Camkannis and Zeranis. The 
Yusufzays, advancing into the modern Peshawar 
district, expelled the inhabitants, known as Dilazaks, 
and finally conquered the country north of the Kabul 
river and west of Hoti Mardan. By the opening years 
of the 10th/16th centuries, the Ghoriyya Khél had 
also reached the Khaybar area. Eventually these 
powerful tribes dispossessed the original inhabitants, 
driving some to the Swat KGhistan and forcing the 
Dilazaks across the Indus. Later, the Ghoriyya Khél 
attempted to oust the Khakhay branch but were 
signally defeated by the Yusufzays. 

Since the modern Peshawar district lay athwart the 
route of invading armies from the direction of Central 
Asia, much of its history resembles that of the Pan- 
djab. The Pathans of this part of the frontier proved 
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a thorn in the side of the Muslim rulers of India, and, 
although nominally incorporated in the Mughal em- 
pire, they were never completely subjugated, even 
Akbar and Awrangzib contenting themselves with 
keeping open the road to Kabul. Babur [q.v.}] had us- 
ed Peshawar as a base for campaigns into Kohat, Ban- 
nu {q.v.] and Bangash, and Awrangzib’s governor of 
Kabul, Mahabat Khan b. ‘Ali Mardan Khan (not to 
be confused with Mahabat Khan Zamna Beg [.v.]), 
used Peshawar as his winter capital, building there his 
great mosque (see below). With the decline of Mughal 
power, Peshawar was in the 12th/18th century ceded 
to the Persian invader Nadir Shah Afgh4r [¢.v.] and 
then subsequently taken over by the Afghan chief 
Ahmad Shah Durrani [q.v.] of Kandahar; under his 
son and successor Timir Shah, the Mughal practice 
was revived of using Kabul as the summer capital and 
Peshawar as the winter one. 

With the militant expansionism in the Pandjab of 
the Sikhs in the early 19th century, Peshawar in 1834 
was captured by the Italian commander in Sikh ser- 
vice, General Paolo di Bartolomeo Avitabile, but with 
the defeat of the Sikhs by British forces in 1849 and 
the annexation of the Pandjab, the Peshawar valley 
came under British control for nearly a century; ad- 
ministratively, it remained part of the Pandjab until 
the formation of the North-West Frontier Province in 
1901. (For British administration and policy with the 
various Pathan tribes of the region, see C. Collin 
Davies, The problem of the North-West Frontier 1890- 
1908, 2nd ed. London 1975.) In the 1930s, the 
Peshawar region was violently disturbed by the agita- 
tion of the Khuda? Khidmatgars or ‘‘Red Shirts’ of 
‘Abd al-Ghaffar Khan [see KHAN, ‘ABD AL-GHAFFAR, 
in Suppl.], allied with the Indian National Congress; 
this rather unnatural alliance, against all the trends in 
other Muslim parts of India, gave a peculiar flavour 
to NWFP local politics in the run-up to Partition in 
1947, although after that date the Muslim League 
took over from the previous Congress-inclined pro- 
vincial government (see J.W. Spain, The Pathan 
borderland, The Hague 1963, 165-73, 211 ff.). 

Peshawar city was the capital of the NWFP of 
Pakistan for eight years, until in 1955 the NWFP was 
amalgamated, together with the provinces of the Pan- 
djab, Sind and Baltiistan, into the ‘‘one-unit’’ pro- 
vince of what then became West Pakistan. The city 
(population in 1981, 555,000, since Partition, almost 
entirely Muslim, the great majority ethnically 
Pathans) is situated near the left bank of the Bara river 
about 21 km/13 miles east of the Khyber Pass. Its im- 
portance as a trading centre on the main route be- 
tween India and Afghanistan increased after the con- 
struction of the Khyber railway to Landi Kotal in 
1925. It has 16 gates which are closed every night and 
opened before sunrise. The richest part is the Andar- 
shahr where before Partition the wealthier Hindus 
had taken up their abode. In this quarter, conspicuous 
on account of its high minarets of white marble, 
stands the mosque of Mahabat Khan. On the north- 
west the city is dominated by a fort known as the Bala 
Hisar. The Shahi Bagh with its spacious and shady 
grounds is a favourite resort of the inhabitants in the 
spring. The fame of the Kissa Kh“ Ani or Storytellers’ 
Bazaar is known throughout the length and breadth of 
the frontier and beyond. 

Two miles to the west of the city are the can- 
tonments, the principal military station in the pro- 
vince. Some three miles to the west of the can- 
tonments is the former Islamiyya College, since 1950 
erected into Peshawar University and now with five 
constituent and eighteen affiliated colleges. 





Peshawar is also the chef-lieu of a district and of a 
division (area 38,322 km?/14,798 sq. miles) which 
comprises the districts of Mardan, Hazara, Kohat 
and Peshawar plus tribal agencies. 

Bibliography (in addition to works given in the 
article): H.R. James, Report on the settlement of the 
Peshawar district, Calcutta 1865; M. Foucher, Notes 
sur la géographie ancienne du Gandhara, Paris 1902; Im- 
pertal gazetteer of India?, xx, 11-26; Peshawar District 
gazetteer, vol. A, 1933; Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 
550 BC-AD 1957, London 1958, index; D. Dichter, 
The North-West Frontier of West Pakistan, a study in 
regional geography, Oxford 1967, 104-15. 

: : (C.C. Davies-[C.E. Bosworty]) 
PESHWA, a Persian word for ‘‘leader’’ with vari- 

ous connotations (Pahl. péshopay). As a title, it was us- 
ed for one of the ministers of the Bahmani sultans of 
the Dakhan and, more specifically, the hereditary 
ministers of the Maratha kings of Satara [see 
MARATHAS]. 

At first, the Péshwa was only the mukhya pradhan or 
“‘prime minister’ of Sivadji’s Council of Eight, and 
this post was not hereditary up to 1125/1713, the year 
of the accession of Baladji Visvanath, when the Pésh- 
wa began to outstrip the other pradhans and the 
Pratinidhi in importance. When the Péshwa transfer- 
red his capital to Pina [q.v.] (Poona), the Council of 
Eight fell into disuse. With the promotion of Baladji 
Visvanath to the Péshwaship by Shahi, a great 
number of Brahmans from his subcaste of the Cit- 
pavans or Konkanasthas began to migrate from the 
Konkan to the Dakhan. Brahmans of all subcastes had 
figured prominently in the early part of Shahi’s 
reign, but by the 1730s the Citpavans had already 
gained ascendancy in the Maratha state. Before the 
rise of Maratha power, these Brahmans had occupied 
a rather low position in the Brahman hierarchy. Now, 
however, they began to derive a sense of caste 
superiority from their association with the Péshwa. 

Baladji Visvanath in 1131/1719 obtained the far- 
mans for svaradjya, cawth and sardesmukhi from the 
Mughal emperor, after which he began to re-organise 
the revenue administration through the promulgation 
of an elaborate scheme of quota repartition, both in 
the Western Dakhan and the newly conquered areas 
where the Marathas had not yet obtained full control 
but only levied ¢awth and sarde‘mukht. Maratha expan- 
sion to the north began to gain momentum under 
Baladji Visvanath’s son Badji Rao, who succeeded 
him in the Péshwaship in 1132/1720. This proved to 
be of great importance for the consolidation of the 
Péshwa’s power in opposition to the older Maratha 
sardars, who were adherents of the Radja of Satara but 
jealous of the Péshwa’s supremacy. The Péshwas later 
gave out to have received sanction from the Mughal 
emperor for levying tribute from the sabas of Gudjarat 
and Malwa. According to the Shahi caritra, the Pésh- 
wa’s attempts to extend Maratha power in Gudjarat, 
Malwa and Hindustan were for some time opposed 
with success by the Pratinidhi, who proposed an ex- 
pansionist policy into the Konkan and the Karnataka, 
to complete the conquests begun by Sivadji. But it was 
the Péshw4 who received the Radja’s sanction to pur- 
sue the expansion to the north as the latter’s delegate, 
and from then on the Péshwa steadily acquired more 
and more power and wealth. The Radja of Satara 
became almost entirely a figurehead already under 
Badji Rao, who promoted his own sardars, Pawar, 
Holkar and Sindhiya, to strategic commands in the 
north. Badji Rao himself was also, up to his death in 
1153/1740, incessantly campaigning: in Malwa, the 
Dakhan, Gudjarat and in the Konkan. 
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Badji Rao was succeeded by his eldest son, Baladji 
Badji Rao, in 1153/1740. Now the conquests of 
Malwa and Gudjarat were completed. And it is to 
Baladji’s reign that many of the Brahman families 
who were prominent at the turn of the 18th century 
date their rise. There now arose two distinct groups of 
sardars: on the one hand, the relations and adherents 
of the Radja of Satara, the Bhonsle of Nagpur [g.v.} 
the remainder of the Council of Eight and the Pratini- 
dhi; on the other, the new men put forward by the 
Péshwa, most important of which were Sindhiya and 
Holkar. In 1153/1740 Baladji’s claim to Malwa was 
recognised by an imperial farman of the n@71b-siibadari 
or ‘‘deputy governorship’’ of that province. Between 
1153/1740 and 1161/1748 the same Péshwa organised 
four other expeditions to the north: twice to 
Radjastan, to Bihar, Bengal and Bundelkhand, and 
against the Afghan Ahmad Shah Abdali {¢.v.] in Hin- 
dustan. After the death of the Maratha king Shahi in 
1162/1749, Baladjr assumed power in all but name. 
The new king of Satara, Ramradja, was left in almost 
complete isolation; the Radja’s attempts to regain 
control were unsuccessful, and in 1164/1751 he, in ef- 
fect, renounced all sovereign power, agreeing to sanc- 
tion the Péshwa’s policies unconditionally. Shaht’s 
widow Tarabai subsequently made a final attempt to 
subvert ‘‘the Brahman government’’ of the Péshwa, 
but again without success. The Radja, however, con- 
tinued to invest each new Péshwa with the kA7/‘at or 
robes of honour [see kHIL‘a] and similar ceremonial of 
state. The Péshwa continued to travel, as the Radja’s 
‘‘prime minister’, to Satara every year in order to 
submit the revenue accounts. 

Baladji did not survive the catastrophic Battle of 
Panipat [g.v.} in 1174/1761, in which the Marathas 
were defeated by the Afghans. His son Madhav Rao 
then received the investiture from the Radja, who re- 
mained in confinement. Madhav R4o reigned for 
eleven years, a period in which he succeeded in restor- 
ing the prestige of the Brahman radj. Citpavan power 
reached its peak under Nana Phadnis, the regent in 
the name of the child of Madhav Rao’s murdered 
brother Narayan Rao. Still, the Radja of Satara con- 
tinued as the de jure sovereign. From 1188/1775 to 
1209/1795, Nana Phadnis’s power was supreme, 
although he was constantly fearing the Maratha 
leaders rallying around the Radja. The new threats, 
however, did not come from the Maratha royal clique 
but from the Péshwa’s own sardars, Sindhiya and 
Holkar. The Péshwa had to take from Sindhiya and 
assume for himself the title of wakil-imutlak of the 
Mughal empire. Sindhiya grew more powerful in 
Hindustan. In 1210/1796 Badji Rao II was elevated to 
the Péshwaship by the military power of Sindhiya. 
The fear of Sindhiya and Holkar ultimately, in 
1217/1802, induced the Péshwa to conclude the Trea- 
ty of Bassein with the British, resulting in the 
establishment of a subsidiary force in Pina, for the 
protection by which the Péshwa sacrificed his in- 
dependence. This was the first result of the ‘‘sub- 
sidiary system’’ devised by Lord Wellesley. The latter 
appears to have been unaware of the existence of the 
Radja of Satara and spoke of the Péshwa as a 
“sovereign’’. Under Nana Phadnis, in fact, the rela- 
tionship of the Péshwa and the Radja had, even in its 
ceremonial aspect, approached one of equality. How- 
ever, by 1810, the same forms of external respect 
towards the Radja were re-introduced as were ob- 
served when the R4dja was the effective sovereign and 
the Péshwa merely his prime minister. Nevertheless, 
all treaties with the British were concluded by the 
Péshwa alone. In 1818 an outbreak of hostility led to 


the Third Anglo-Maratha War, the expulsion of the 
Péshwa, and British annexation of the Dakhan. 
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PEST (Ottoman Peshte), formerly a separate 
town, in Ottoman times centre of a nahiye in the 
sandjak of Budin [q.v.], today part of the capital of 
Hungary. 

It was an earlier settlement than Buda, with mostly 
German inhabitants. After the Mongol invasion in 
A.D. 1241-2, with the creation of the fortification on 
the Castle Hill of present-day Buda (called new Pest 
for a period), Pest slowly lost some of its importance 
and was overshadowed by the capital, to which also 
the Germans moved. Nevertheless, the population of 
Pest reached some 7-8,000 souls at the end of the 15th 
century. 

Although surrounded by walls and a channel with 
morasses, the town was quite vulnerable and fell into 
Ottoman hands without fight in 1541. One year later, 
a large Habsburg imperial army, headed by Joachim, 
Elector of Brandenburg, attempted to reconquer Pest, 
but failed due mainly to bad organisation and the lack 
of resoluteness. Another siege on 6 October 1602 
brought success, and Pest was in Habsburg hands for 
almost two years. On 30 June 1684, the forces of 
Charles of Lorraine marched into the castle aban- 
doned by the Turks. Four months later, however, 
after the abortive attack against Buda, the Ottomans 
were able to return. The final retaking by the same 
Duke’s army took place on 17 June 1686. 

The 16th century Ottoman surveys show that the 
indigenous population of Pest was Hungarian. Their 
number diminished rapidly, as in most administrative 
centres of Hungary: 122 Christian heads of families 
were found here in 1546, of which there remained 63 
by 1590 (intermediate values: 1559-110, 1562-98, 
1580-66 heads of families; cf. Gyula Kaldy-Nagy, A 
Budat szandzsdk 1546-1590. évt ésszetrdsai. Demografiat és 
gazdasdgtorténeti adatok (‘‘Registers of the sandjak of 
Buda in 1546-1590. Data on demography and 
economy’’), Budapest 1985, 490.) As regards 
Muslims, our knowledge is limited to mercenaries, 
who were almost 1,000 in 1541, close to 1,500 in 
1543, and 734 in 1628. The total number of the 
population could not have exceded 2,500-3,000 
people, although it is difficult to guess at the propor- 
tion of possible Muslim civilians. 

The role of Pest as a commercial centre was signifi- 
cant both for local and transit trade. Its importance 
was enhanced by the immense floating bridge erected 
in 1566 when Sokollu Mustafa was governor of Buda. 

The nahtye of Pest was the largest within the wa of 
Buda, with more than 200 settlements and mezra“as. 
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PETRO VARADIN [see warapin]. 

PETRUS ALFONSI, Andalusian polemicist 
and translator (ff. A.D. 1106-ca. 1130), convert to 
Christianity in 1106, composed his Dialogi contra 
Tudaeos in 1108 or 1110. Staged as a debate between 
his former Jewish self (Moses), and his present Chris- 
tian self (Peter), the Dialogi ridicule Talmudic Ag- 
gadah, showing that they contradict principles of 
Graeco-Arabic philosophy and science (in particular 
astronomy); the Dialogi became the most widely-read 
anti-Jewish text of the Latin Middle Ages. 

In the fifth chapter of the Dialog: Alfonsi attacks 
Islam, following—to a large extent—the Arabic text 
attributed to ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishak al-Kindf [g.v.]. 
Alfonsi portrays Muhammad as a charlatan driven by 
lust and political ambition, ill-tutored in religious 
matters by a heretical Christian, Sergius [see BAHIRA] 
and two heretical Jews, Abdias (‘Abd Allah b. Salam 
(q.v.]) and Chabalahabar (Ka‘b al-Ahbar [9.v.]). He 
gives a curious description of pre-Islamic cult rituals 
at Mecca (based, it seems, on Spanish Jewish 
sources), asserting that current Islamic practice is 
tainted by these pagan origins. Later Latin writers on 
Islam used Alfonsi’s tract extensively. 

Alfonsi taught astronomy in England and France. 
In 1116, he produced an inept Latin adaptation of the 
Zidj al-Sindhind of al-Kh’arazmi [9.v.}; subsequently, 
Adelard of Bath (probably with Alfonsi’s help) pro- 
duced a somewhat better version. He later wrote an 
Epistola ad Peripateticos, urging French scholars to study 
astronomy and arguing for the superiority of Arab 
texts to those of Latin authors such as Macrobius. 

Alfonsi’s Disciplina clericalis is a collection of pro- 
verbs accompanied by short, illustrative fables; it is 
one of the earliest Latin texts to contain stories of 
Arabic provenance. The Disciplina was extremely 
popular for centuries (both in Latin and in its many 
vernacular translations); its fables were used by 
preachers as exempla, incorporated by Boccaccio into 
the Decameron, and resurfaced in the 15th and 16th 
centuries in printed editions of Aesop. 
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PHILBY, Harry Sr. Joun Brincer (1885-1960), 

Arabian explorer and traveller, adviser to King 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Su‘id (Ibn Su‘iid) [see su‘ip, AL] 
and British convert to Islam. 

Born of parents connected with planting and with 


official service in the Indian subcontinent, he had a 
conventional public school and Cambridge University 
education, and himself entered the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice in 1908. Already he showed a flare for learning 
Indian languages and for immersing himself in the 
cultures of India, until the First World War found 
him in ‘Irak (1915-17), where he first acquired what 
became a lasting love for the Arab world and made his 
first trip into the interior of Arabia as part of a govern- 
ment mission in 1917-18 to persuade Ibn Su‘ud (Ibn 
Saud) to attack Hail and its pro-Turkish rulers the Al 
Rashid [g.vv.]. After the War, he remained in the 
Middle East, with Sir Percy Cox in ‘Irak and then in 
the newly-created kingdom of Transjordan. 

But in 1924 he decided to resign from government 
service, disillusioned with British policy in the Middle 
East and its failure to recognise the new forces of Arab 
nationalism. In the ensuing lean years, he became in- 
volved, with little success, in business ventures in the 
Middle East and in pro-Arab, anti-British press 
polemics. He had often mentioned the potential ad- 
vantages for his business activities in becoming a 
Muslim, and in 1930 became one at the hands of Ibn 
Su‘iid, though most Arabs were subsequently to con- 
sider him insincere and most Europeans to regard his 
Islam as a convenience rather than an act of genuine 
faith. It did, however, give him the entrée to Ibn 
Su‘id’s court and the King’s companionship. He was 
now able to make his great cross-Arabian Desert 
journeys, including of the Rub‘ al-Khali {g.v.] in 1932 
(although he had been beaten to this by Bertram 
Thomas two years previously), and in 1936-7 around 
the southern fringes of Nadjd {g.v.] and the northern 
fringes of the region to the east of the Aden Protec- 
torate, where his appearance with a Su‘idi armed 
party prompted British fears that his mission involved 
Su‘idi designs on the South Arabian shaykhdoms; a 
deliberate intention in various of his journeys of 
enlarging Su‘idi borders was in fact almost certainly 
a motive as well as the pure love of exploration (see 
J.B. Kelly, Jeux sans frontiéres: Philby’s travels in 
Southern Arabia, in C.E. Bosworth é alii (eds.), The 
Islamic world, from classical to modern times. Essays in honor 
of Bernard Lewis, Princeton 1989, 701-32). Philby’s 
journeys were nevertheless heroic ones, during which 
he took meticulous records of all aspects of natural 
phenomena (much of this material is deposited with 
the Royal Geographical Society, London). Further 
business projects involved him with American oil 
companies and with the import of Ford cars. He was 
back in Britain during the Second World War, but 
returned to Arabia in 1945, and between 1950 and 
1953 undertook further journeys of exploration—to 
Karyat al-Faw [see aL-FA’w], to Midian [see MADYAN 
sHU‘AYB] and into the south, where he gathered 
petroglyphs and Thamudic and South Arabian in- 
scriptions. But the new king, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s son 
Su‘id, was displeased at Philby’s denunciations in his 
writings of the laxity of morals and habits of luxury 
amongst the ruling élite which newly-found oil wealth 
had brought; in 1955 he had to leave Saudi Arabia for 
Beirut; and after returning twice to al-Riyad [q.v.], 
died in Beirut in 1960. 

Philby’s various public careers were vitiated by his 
at times immoderate language and _hectoring 
behaviour, for he lacked the qualities of the diplomat 
and conciliator. His fame rests upon his many books 
about the peninsula and his acute observation of its 
geographical and scientific features. He never claimed 
to be a professional historian, and was careless about 
checking dates and consulting parallel sources in his 
books on Su‘udi history (see G. Rentz, Philby as a 
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historian of Saudi Arabia, in Studies on the history of Arabia, 
i/2, al-Riyad 1399/1979, 25-35). Despite this, his 
many talents and remarkable experience of Arabia 
give his writings a permanent value. 
Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
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PHILIPPINES, a group of islands between 4° 
and 21° N. lat, and 117° and 127° E. long. (Green- 
wich) on the western rim of the Pacific Ocean. 
Although the Philippines comprise 7,107 islands, 
about 10% are uninhabited and most of the popula- 
tion is on the eleven largest islands, with the two 
largest, Luzon and Mindanao, accounting for 65% of 
the country’s land area and 60% of its population. 
Some seventy Austronesian languages are spoken, as 
well as English, with Tagalog (Pilipino), the language 
of the people around the capital, Manila, being the 
national language. Before colonisation by Spain in the 
16th century A.D., the population of the Philippines 
lived mostly in small, self-contained communities 
(barangays), except in the south where Muslim 
sultanates had been established. In the lowland areas, 
these small communities quickly came under Spanish 
influence, with most of the population being con- 
verted to Christianity. Today, somewhat less than 
10% of the national population of almost 50 million 
is Muslim. Apart from a growing urban population in 
Metro Manila, the Muslim communities are concen- 
trated in the south: in the Sulu Archipelago, in 
western and southern Mindanao and coastal areas of 
southern Palawan. Thirteen ethno-linguistic groups 
. have been distinguished among them, the three 
largest—Maranao, Maguindanao and Tausug— 
accounting for three-quarters of the total Muslim 
population. Archaeological evidence, however, sug- 
gests that the Tausug migrated to Sulu from the 
northern Philippines no earlier than the 11th century, 
largely displacing the indigenous Samal (the fourth 
largest Muslim ethno-linguistic group). As in most of 
Southeast Asia, Philippine Muslims are predominant- 
ly Sunnis of the Shafi'T school, though as commen- 
tators have often observed, in some Muslim com- 
munities Islam has blended into earlier folk religions. 
1. Islamisation in the Philippines 

From around the 9th century A.D., Arab and In- 
dian merchants, and subsequently Muslim mis- 
sionaries, travelled, and probably established settle- 
ments, along the trade routes which linked Arabia and 
China through Southeast Asia. Initially on the 
periphery of this trade, by the 14th century Jolo, the 
largest island in the Sulu archipelago, had become a 
significant entrepét centre. In a sacred grove outside 
Jolo there is a Muslim grave dated 710 A.H. (1310 
A.D.) which Cesar Majul takes as evidence of a settle- 
ment of foreign Muslims on Jolo by the late 13th or 
early 14th century. Local genealogies (tarsilas) record 
that a Tuan Masha’ika arrived in Sulu around this 
time, marrying the daughter of a local chief and rais- 
ing their children as Muslims. They also speak of a 
Karim ul-Makhdim (Tuan Sharif Awliya)—possibly 
a Safi missionary—who settled on Jolo, at Buansa, in 
the second half of the 14th century, preaching Islam 
and building a place of worship. Soon after this a 
nobleman from the Minangkabao region of Sumatra, 
Rajah Baguinda, arrived in Sulu with a small army 
and established himself in authority in Buansa. That 
he was able to do so, it has been argued, suggests that 


by the late 14th or early 15th century there was, 
around Buansa at least, a significant population of 
sympathetic Muslims. Baguinda married the 
daughter of a local chief and consolidated the process 
of Islamisation in the area. Around 1450 another 
Arab visitor, Sayyid Abu Bakr, joined Baguinda, 
marrying his daughter, Paramisuli, and on Baguin- 
da’s death assuming political control in Buansa. Abu 
Bakr, known in Sulu as Sharif ul-Hashim, founded 
the Sultanate of Sulu. He promoted the spread of 
Islam, converting the hill people in the interior of 
Jolo, introduced organised religious study, and estab- 
lished social and political institutions along Islamic 
lines. At its height, the influence of the Sulu Sultanate 
spread from Basilan and the coast of southern Zam- 
boanga in the east, to Palawan in the north and 
Borneo in the west. (Later Philippine claims to the 
Malaysian state of Sabah refer back to this period.) 

The introduction of Islam to the island of Min- 
danao, however, is believed to have come not from 
Sulu but from Johore, with the arrival at the mouth 
of the Pulangi River (the present site of Cotabato) 
around 1515 of Sharif Muhammad Kabungsuwan 
and a group of Samal people. (Maguindanao legends 
also tell of earlier visits by the foreign Muslims Sharif 
Awliya and Sharif Maraja, who married Awliya’s 
daughter.) Kabungsuwan, the son of an Arab father 
from Mecca and allegedly descended from the 
Prophet, and a Malaccan princess, is a powerful 
figure in Philippine Muslim history. He is generally 
credited with the spread of Islam in Mindanao, by a 
combination of proselytising, military conquest and 
diplomacy, and he provided the foundation for the 
Maguindanao Sultanate, though it appears to have 
been his  great-great-grandson, the celebrated 
Kudarat, who first adopted the title of sultan. From 
the Cotabato area, Islam spread inland to Lanao and 
other parts of western and central Mindanao, from 
the north coast to the Gulf of Davao in the south. 

In the late 15th to early 16th centuries Islam also 
spread from Borneo to Mindoro and southern Luzon 
in the northern islands of the Philippines. Muslim 
leaders Rajah Sulayman and Rajah Lakandula, both 
kin of the Sultan of Brunei, controlled areas around 
Manila and Muslim influence extended south of 
Manila into what is now Batangas. 

Thus by the 16th century Islam was well established 
in Sulu and western Mindanao and was spreading 
eastwards on Mindanao and to the northern islands. 
In the southern Philippines there were powerful 
sultanates and, encouraged by visits from foreign mis- 
sionaries, religious institutions were growing in 
number and influence. Jolo was an important centre 
for trade, and intermarriages linked Philippine 
Muslims with Malay states to the west and south. 
2. Islam in the colonial Philippines 

When the Spanish arrived in the Philippines in 
1521 they recognised among the local Muslims their 
old adversaries the ‘‘Moro’’, and in effect resumed 
the crusades in Southeast Asia. Following their per- 
manent settlement in the islands in 1565, the 
Spaniards reversed the spread of Islam in the north 
and embarked upon a series of Moro Wars against the 
Muslims in Sulu and Mindanao as well as in Borneo. 
Spanish policy in the Philippines was to Hispanise and 
Christianise the native population, and the com- 
mander of the first military expedition to Mindanao 
and Sulu was specifically instructed to prevent the 
teaching of the ‘‘doctrine of Mahoma’’ and to destroy 
places in which ‘‘that accursed doctrine has been 
preached’’. The Spaniards partially succeeded in 
halting the easterly spread of Islam on Mindanao and 
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established footholds in western Mindanao, notably at 
Zamboanga. In addition to religious and political ob- 
jectives, Spain sought to displace Moros in local and 
regional trade, to stop Moro piracy against Spanish 
shipping, and to put an end to Moro raids against 
Spanish and Christianised zndio settlements in Luzon 
and the Visayas. These objectives were pursued 
strongly in the 17th and 18th centuries as Dutch com- 
mercial activity in the area increased, as Jolo became 
a major entrepét in the European trade with China, 
and as attacks on Visayan settlements increased along 
with the growing importance of slavery to the regional 
economy. 

In 1637 Lamitan, the capital of Sultan Kudarat of 
Maguindanao, fell to Spanish forces; Jolo was cap- 
tured the following year. Eight years after the fall of 
Lamitan, however, the Spaniards withdrew, signing a 
treaty with Kudarat which recognised his sphere of in- 
fluence from Zamboanga to the Gulf of Davao and 
eastwards to Maranao territory. Fighting broke out 
again in 1656 with a djhad led by Kudarat and the 
sultans of Sulu, Ternate and Makassar. In 1663 the 
Spaniards again withdrew, not returning until 1718, 
when another round of the Moro Wars began. Final- 
ly, with increasing European rivalry in the area, the 
balance of advantage shifted in favour of Spain with 
the introduction of steam gunboats in the mid-19th 
century. In 1860 Spanish authorities set up a 
“Government of Mindanao’’, and eighteen years 
later the Sultan of Sulu acknowledged Spanish 
sovereignty. When in 1898 the Philippines were ceded 
by Spain to the USA under the Treaty of Paris, the 
Muslim areas of Sulu and Mindanao were still not ful- 
ly under Spanish control, but this did not prevent 
their being included in the settlement, notwithstand- 
ing Muslim protests. 

Under an agreement signed with the Sultan of Sulu 
in 1899 the occupying US army at first adopted a posi- 
tion of ‘‘non-interference’’ in the Muslim areas. This 
was soon abrogated, however, and replaced by 
policies designed to ‘‘develop, civilise and educate’’ 
the Muslims. The American administration made 
some attempt to accommodate aspects of Muslim 
social life, particularly in relation to Islamic law and 
adat on domestic matters, but Muslims justifiably 
feared an undermining of traditional authority and at- 
tempts to assimilate them into the larger, Christian, 
society. Resistance to American rule resulted in a 
series of military confrontations, culminating in the 
battle of Bud Bagsak on Jolo in 1913. Two years later 
the Sultan of Sulu surrendered his temporal authority 
to the US government. Under a ‘“‘policy of attrac- 
tion’’ health and education services were improved 
and public works programmes undertaken. 

Initially administered by US army officers as the 
Moro Province, Mindanao and Sulu subsequently 
came under a separate department headed by a 
civilian governor and later (until 1935) under the 
Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes. With increasing 
Filipinisation of government, however, the special 
provisions granted to the Muslim areas of Mindanao 
and Sulu were progressively withdrawn, including, in 
1936, recognition of civil titles such as sultan and 
datu. In response, there were several local uprisings 
and in a series of petitions in the 1920s and 1930s 
Moro leaders asked the colonial government either to 
incorporate Mindanao and Sulu, with special provi- 
sions, within the USA or to recognise the separate in- 
dependence of a Moro Nation. 

3. Islam in the independent Republic 

What came to be referred to as ‘‘the Moro 

Problem’’ (though Peter Gowing suggested as a more 


appropriate term, ‘‘the Moros’ ‘Christian 
Problem’ ’’) was inherited by the independent Philip- 
pine Republic in 1946. Moreover, heavy immigration 
from the northern islands, encouraged by the colonial 
government earlier in the century but increasing in 
scale after the Second World War, exacerbated the 
situation insofar as it created tensions between 
Muslim communities and immigrant _ settlers, 
especially over land ownership, and undermined the 
political authority of Muslim leaders. In 1954 a 
special committee of the Philippines Congress was 
created to investigate ‘‘the Moro Problem’’. As a 
result of its report a Commission on National Integra- 
tion was set up to promote ‘‘the economic, social, 
moral, and political advancement of the non- 
Christian Filipinos’’, but it achieved little before 
being abolished in 1975. A subsequent report of a 
Senate Committee on National Minorities identified 
immigration and land grabbing as the major sources 
of Muslim grievances, but provided no solutions to 
the growing unrest. 

As in earlier periods of Moro history, a feeling of 
grievance among Muslim communities promoted a 
heightened sense of Islamic identity. In the 1950s and 
1960s this growing Islamic consciousness was rein- 
forced by tendencies towards ‘‘Islamic reassertion’’ 
internationally. Within the Philippines it was reflected 
in a proliferation of mosques and madaris, a burgeon- 
ing of Islamic organisations, increasing contacts with 
overseas Muslims including missionaries, and a grow- 
ing sense of resentment against the Christian- 
dominated government in Manila. A_ significant 
reflection of this was the formation in 1968 of the 
Muslim Independence Movement (MIM) under 
Datu Udtog Matalam. The MIM’s stated objective 
was to create an independent Islamic Republic of 
Mindanao, Sulu and Palawan. The following year a 
group of young Muslims, recruited through the 
MIM, began guerilla training in neighbouring 
Malaysia. This group became the nucleus of a more 
radical Muslim separatist group, the Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF). Elections in 1971 proved 
to be something of a watershed in Muslim-Christian 
relations in the southern Philippines. With the posi- 
tions of a number of traditional Muslim politicians 
under threat from Christian immigrants, and with in- 
creasing Christian-Muslim tension, the election cam- 
paign in Mindanao was marked by a number of 
violent incidents. When the following year Philippine 
President Marcos declared martial law, the conflict in 
the southern Philippines was listed as a reason for 
such action. 

In 1972 Jeadership of the Moro movement was 
assumed by Nur Misuari as chairman of the MNLF. 
The MNLF received assistance initially from Sabah 
and subsequently from Libya. Leadership of the 
MNLF came mostly from the young men of tradi- 
tional élite families, though Misuari himself was a 
commoner and had been associated with the Left 
while at the University of the Philippines. As well as 
demanding restitution of Muslim lands and recogni- 
tion of a separate Bangsa Moro Republic, the MNLF 
also called for social reform within Moro society to 
reduce the power of the traditional aristocracy. A 
second prominent Moro organisation, the élite- 
dominated Bangsa Moro Liberation Organization 
(BMLO), began with similar ethno-nationalist objec- 
tives but decided to co-operate with the Marcos 
government; in 1974 its leader, Rashid Lucman, was 
recognised by President Marcos as the ‘‘Paramount 
Sultan of Mindanao and Sulu’’. 

Over the next few years the MNLF maintained a 
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state of insurgency against the Philippine govern- 
ment, with heavy casualties on both sides and con- 
siderable disruption of Muslim communities. Over 
100,000 Philippine Muslims took refuge in Sabah. 
The MNLF’s demands were supported by the 
Organization of Islamic Conference and the Islamic 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. Following negotia- 
tions in 1976, the ‘‘Tripoli Agreement’ was signed by 
representatives of the MNLF and the Philippines 
government. The agreement contained general provi- 
sion for the granting of autonomy in the Muslim areas 
of Mindanao and Sulu; by this time, however, as a 
result of decades of immigration, only five of the 
twenty-three provinces of Mindanao and Sulu con- 
tained Muslim majorities and disputes arose between 
the MNLF and the Philippines government over the 
terms of a proposed plebiscite on autonomy. In the 
event, the MNLF rejected the plebiscite, which was 
heavily boycotted, and further talks broke down. The 
government nevertheless went ahead to set up 
autonomous governments in the two administrative 
regions with substantial Muslim populations, though 
these were generally judged to be ineffective. As well, 
the Marcos government adopted a number of 
measures to promote Muslim interests. These includ- 
ed commitment to the codification of Muslim laws 
and the introduction of Sharia courts, establishment 
of a Muslim Amanah Bank, removal of restrictions on 
the historic barter trade between the Muslim Philip- 
pines and Borneo; creation of an Institute of Muslim 
Studies within the University of the Philippines, pro- 
clamation of Muslim holidays; and several economic 
development programmes in Mindanao-Sulu. Grants 
of land, jobs, and scholarships were offered to MNLF 
surrenderees. 

Between 1977 and 1982 there were two major splits 
in the MNLF, the first with the formation of the Moro 
Islamic Liberation Front (MILF), a second with the 
breakaway of a MNLF-Reformist Group. These splits 
reflected personal, ideological, and ethnic divisions 
within the movement. There was also during the 
1980s some scaling down of the armed conflict. 

Following the overthrow of President Marcos in the 
“People Power Revolution’’ of 1986, the incoming 
government of President Aquino secured a cease-fire 
with the MNLF and reopened negotiations with 
Misuari, and the new constitution of 1987 made 
specific provision for autonomy in ‘‘Muslim Min- 
danao’’. Negotiations again broke down, however, 
and implementation of the autonomy provisions was 
marked by acrimonious debate in which Muslim- 
Christian rivalry was strongly evident. In a subse- 
quent plebiscite, only four of the thirteen provinces 
and none of the nine cities polled opted for autonomy. 

Given the demographic situation of Philippine 
Muslims, outnumbered in all but a few parts of their 
traditional homeland, attempts to resolve age-old ten- 
sions through the granting of Muslim autonomy on a 
geographical basis are bound to run into problems. 
However, while inequalities persist and separatist sen- 
timents remain strong, Philippine governments ap- 
pear to be showing greater sensitivity to the demands 
of Philippine Muslims and many Muslims are playing 
important roles in national social and political affairs. 
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PICKTHALL, MoHAMMED MarMADUKE 
WILiiaM (1875-1936), English traveller, novel- 
ist, polemicist and educationist, who became a 
convert to Islam at a time when British converts to 
Islam were much rarer than later in the 20th century, 
and is now best remembered for his Kur’an transla- 
tion, The meaning of the Glorious Koran. 

Born in London, the son of an Anglican clergyman 
and with two step-sisters who were Anglican nuns, his 
boyhood and formative years were spent in rural Suf- 
folk, from which he acquired a nostalgic view of a 
countryside way of life which was then passing. He 
was at school at Harrow as a contemporary of 
Winston Churchill, and after failing to enter the Ar- 
my and the Levant Consular Service, lived as a coun- 
try gentleman in Suffolk, a life interspersed with ex- 
tensive travels in the Near East, where he became 
fluent in Arabic (and later, also in Turkish and Ur- 
du). His extended stay in Palestine, Lebanon and 
Syria of 1894-6, with a return through Ottoman 
Turkey and the Balkans, inspired him with a roman- 
tic view of the Islamic East which was to determine the 
future course of his life. He subsequently became a 
fervid partisan of the Ottomans and of the Young 
Turk reformers [see YENI SOTHMANLiLaR], thereby 
ranging himself with such contemporaries as the Con- 
servative MPs and Middle Eastern publicists Aubrey 
Herbert and Sir Mark Sykes in his dislike for 
Philhellenes and Gladstonian liberals. 

All this time he had been writing novels, and after 
1903 was publishing one a year, either with British 
(mainly Suffolk) settings or Near Eastern ones. The 
best-known of the latter was Said the Fisherman (1903) 
(reprinted, with an introduction on Pickthall by P. 
Clark, London 1986), set in Syria and Egypt during 
the latter half of the 19th century and which went 
through fourteen editions; another of these novels, 
Knights of Araby (1917), was set in the 11th century 
Yemen of the Sulayhids and Nadjahids [¢. ve. ]. 

The First World War, with his beloved Turkey 
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ranged on the side of the Central Powers, gave him a 
profound emotional shock. He campaigned for a 
separate peace with Turkey, and in 1917 announced 
his conversion to Islam, at once becoming a leader 
among the small band of the indigenous British 
Muslims and functioning as Acting Imam of the Lon- 
don mosque, then in Notting Hill. His acceptance of 
Islam came from an empathy which had existed for 
some two decades between his own naturally conser- 
vative temperament and the faith, with its attitudes of 
dignity and fortitude in the face of suffering and 
adversity and, as he saw it, its essential justice and 
tolerance. In 1920 he was invited by Indian Muslim 
colleagues to the subcontinent, and spent fifteen years 
there as a Muslim journalist and in Haydarabad, 
Deccan [q.v.], as Principal of a Muslim high school 
and as an adviser and publicist for the Nizam [@.2.}; 
he felt that in Haydarabad he was living in a society 
were the traditions of the old Mughal empire still lived 
on and where a benevolent, paternalistic ruler over a 
mass of Hindus exemplified the Islamic ideals of 
wisdom and tolerance. Retiring to England in 1935, 
he died there on 19 May 1936. 

It was whilst living in Haydarabad that he became 
editor of the journal Jslamic Culture, founded under the 
patronage of the Nizam, but above all put together his 
The meaning of the Glorious Koran, an explanatory 
translation (New York 1930, London 1939; cf. J.D. 
Pearson, Bibliography of translations of the Qur'an into 
European languages, in A.F.L. Beeston et alti (eds.), 
Camb. hist. of Arabic lit. Arabic literature to the end of the 
Umayyad period, Cambridge 1983, 510). For this work 
of translation, he spent a period in Egypt with tradi- 
tional scholars there, but was also familiar with Euro- 
pean Kur°an criticism, which he accepted and applied 
selectively. His book has had a great vogue, and has 
been itself the basis for further translations, e.g. into 
Portuguese (in Mozambique) and into Tagalog (for 
the Moros of the Philippines); it is still (1991) in print. 

Bibliography: Ann Fremantle, Loyal enemy, Lon- 
don 1938; P. Clark, Marmaduke Pickthall: British 

Muslim, London 1986. (C.E. Boswortn) 

PILKHANE (see Fit]. 

PIR (P.), literally, ‘‘old person, elder’? (= Ar. 
shaykh). In Islamic law, these terms were used for 
people in their fifties or even in their forties (see al- 
Tahanawi, Kashshaf istilahat al-funin, Calcutta 1862, 
731), whilst those even older are often qualified as 
harim, fani ‘‘decrepit, worn out’’. 

1. In the Persian and Turkish worlds 

In general Persian usage, pir is often, as with Arabic 
shaykh, used in compound expressions by metonymy, 
e.g. pir-i dihkan ‘‘well-matured wine’’ (see Vullers, 
Lexicon perstco-latinum, i, 392a), or in a title, e.g. pir-t 
Sarandib = Adam, pir-t Kan‘an = Jacob, pir-i Hari = 
‘Abd Allah al-Ansari al-Harawi (¢.v. J. 

Its more generalised usage in religious parlance is 
as a Safi term, again corresponding to Arabic shaykh 
and Turkish baba. Hence the pir is the murshid or 
spiritual director, and may be the founder of a Sifi 
order or farika {g.v.]. As a person who has already fol- 
lowed the path (sulak) to God and has acquired 
spiritual powers (welaya), he is qualified to encourage 
and direct the aspiring novice (murid [q.v.]) on the Safi 
path and finally to lay hands on the novice and bestow 
on him the Safi cloak or Airka [q.v.], thereby admit- 
ting him to the spiritual fellowship of the order. A 
Turkish Sufi author, Rusikh al-Din Ismail b. 
Ahmad al-Ankarawi (d. 1042/1632-3, see Brockel- 
mann, IJ?, 590-1, S II, 662), divides pirs into four 
types: (1) salik-t sirf, the pir known for his scholarship 
but not to be followed, since he is not free from the 
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trammels of self; (2) madj@hub-i sirf, who is not to be 
followed either, since the divine attraction (djadhba) 
has brought him to the state of annihilation of self 
(fana? {q.v.]); (3) salik-i madjdhitb, also not to be fol- 
lowed since he has reached a state of ecstasy almost 
beyond consciousness; and (4) magjdhiib-i saltk, who is 
to be followed, since this person has passed beyond the 
stages of ecstasy and fand? and is fit to instruct seekers 
and to perfect their discipleship (Minhagj al-fukara?, 
Istanbul 1286/1869-70, 28 ff.). 

Amongst the Sifis also, the ¢cahar pir ‘‘four pirs’’ 
denote al-Hasan, al-Husayn, Kumay) b. Ziyad and 
al-Hasan al-Basri, to whom the khirka was allegedly 
given by ‘Ali b. Talib (al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf, Calcut- 
ta 1862, 737). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): R.A. Nicholson, Studtes in Islamic 
mysticism, Cambridge 1921; J.P. Brown, The der- 
vishes, or onental spiritualism, Oxford 1927; IA, art. 
Pir (Tahsin Yazic1), from which material for this ar- 
ticle has been derived. (C.E. Boswortn) 
2. In Indo-Muslim usage 
In mystic parlance, this is generally used for a 

spiritual mentor; in popular usage, it is applied as 
prefix or suffix with different terms in a variety of 
senses. (i) To distinguish between different types of 
spiritual affiliation: pir-t-suhbat, a saint from whose 
company one derives spiritual benefit; pir-i-tarikat, a 
saint to whom one owes spiritual allegiance. (ii) To 
describe mystical customs: pir ké nayza, standard car- 
ried in procession to the grave of some saint. (iii) To 
denote religious heads: pir-i-haram and pir-i-kalisa. The 
famous Urdu poet Muhammad Ikbal [g.v.] has used 
these terms frequently in his verses to denote leaders 
of Muslim and non-Muslim religions. Note also pir-t 
Mughan, literally chief priest of the Magi, but general- 
ly used for a tavern keeper. (iv) As part of proper 
names to emphasise spiritual qualities; e.g. Pirdn Pir 
(for Shaykh ‘Abd al-Kadir Gilani {g.v.]). (v) To 
denote spiritual links with some k4anakah, community, 
etc.: as Pir Manki Sharif, Pir Taunsa Sharif, Pir 
Pagaro, etc. (vi) To specify certain religious donations 
or endowments: e.g. pir awtar, daily allowance paid to 
fakirs from collective village sources; pir pal, land en- 
dowed for assistance of the pir or for maintenance of 
some mausoleum; pirdn, charity lands bestowed on the 
poor in honour of a saint. (vii) To indicate spiritual 
kinship: e.g. pir bhai, disciple of the same spiritual 
mentor and therefore brother; pir bahn, woman owing 
spiritual allegiance to the same spiritual mentor and 
therefore sister; pir zada, son of the pir. (viii) In say- 
ings: pir dit ki sagai mir dit kay yahan, pir has his rela- 
tions with mir, with people of the same status; pir ko 
na fakir ko, pahlay kanay cur ko, a low status man receiv- 
ing precedence over pir and fakir; pir-t man khas ast, 
t‘tikad-i man bus ast, my pir may be (worthless) like 
straw, but my faith in him is firm, pir to ap dar manda 
hayn, shafa‘at kis kt karain gay, the pir is himself helpless, 
how will he help others; pir mtyan bakri, murid miyan 
banga, a gai bakri cap gai banga, the pir is the goat and 
his disciples the fodder; barh diayen to amir, ghaten to 
fakir, maren to pir, if they thrive they are nobles; if they 
decline they are holy ascetics; when they die they are 
saints; pani pidjyay cahan kay aur pir kidjyah dian kay, 
drink water after straining, select pir after scrutiny. 
(ix) In mythology: Pir Bhucri, pir of the eunuchs; Pir 
Bhucri ki karhai, food distributed while admitting a 
eunuch to the fold; Pir Hatailay, a mythical figure, like 
Shaykh Saddo, in whom woman have great faith; Pir-t 
Didar, a legendary saint who arranges intermixture of 
breeds; Pir Didar ka kunda, offering made by women 
longing for the return of some relative. (x) To indicate 
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things old and aging: pir-i dsmdn or pir-i falak, or pir-t 
dihkan falak, for the sky; pir-i khazaf, old man without 
senses; pir duta, man with a bent back; pir-i zal, an old 
man with gray hair; pir-i Sarandip, Adam; pir-i Kan‘an, 
Jacob; pir-i hasht khuld, Ridwan; pir-i fani, an old man 
about to die; pir-i fartit, very old; pir mard, old man; 
pir-i na@ baligh, old man with child-like habits; pir-1 zan 
or pir-i zal, old woman. (xi) In a derogatory sense: a 
clever and crooked old man, pir- kharabat, a pir free 
from the bonds of shari‘at law; owner of a tavern. (xii) 
In proverbs: pir-i tasma pa, one difficult to get rid of; 
pir khaylna, to behave as if under the influence of some 
evil spirit; pir ana, under the spell of some evil spirit; 
pir-i payghambar manana, to pray, to beseech for the 
fulfilment of some desire; pir-i shahid manana, to bless 
the soul of some saint through offerings. (xiii) To 
show cultural status: bay pir, without a pir and there- 
fore, uncultured and uncouth (Sir Syed Ahmad, Sirat- 
i faridiyya, Agra 1896, 37). Thus in Indo-Muslim 
usage, the term pir either becomes symbolic of ex- 
cessive attachment with a spiritual mentor, or else it 
becomes surrounded by _ superstitious and 
mythological concepts or assumes a derogatory con- 
notation and passes into proverbs and sayings. 
Bibliography: J.T. Platts, A dictionary of Urdu, 
classical Hindi and English, Lucknow, repr. 1984; 
S.W. Fallon, Urdu-English dictionary, Lahore, repr. 
1986; Athar Lakhnawi, Farhang-i Athar, Lucknow 
1961; Nir al-Hasan Nayyar, Nar al-lughat, 
Lucknow 1345 A.H.; A dictionary of Urdu, iv, Urdu 
Development Board, Karachi 1982; J. Shakespear, 
Dictionary, Urdu-English and English-Urdu, repr. 
Lahore 1980; Sayyid Ahmad Dihlawi, Farhang-i 
Asafiyya, i, Tarakki-yi Urdi Board Edition, Dihli 1974; 
Nadjm al-Din, Nadim al-amthal, v, Dihlt 1876. 
. 2 (K.A. Nizam1) 
PIR SADR ai-DIN, Indian Muslim holy man, 
considered to be the founder of the Khodja [g.2.} 
Nizari Isma‘ili community in India. Most of our 
biographical information is derived from the ginans 
(poetical compositions in Indian vernaculars), the 
largest number of which is ascribed to him, hence we 
are not on firm ground. He lived probably between 
the second half of the 8th/14th and the beginning of 
the 9th/15th centuries. The centre of his activity was 
around Kotri and Uéth in Sind, where he converted 
large numbers of Hindus from the Lohana caste and 
gave them the title of Khodjas (derived from Persian 
kk*adja, honorary title like ‘‘sir’’) because the 
Lohanas were addressed by the honorary title thakur in 
Hindi. He seems to have played a key role in the com- 
munal organisation and is credited with the establish- 
ment of the first giama‘at-khana (a congregation hall for 
the community) in Kori. He is also said to have 
visited the Imam Islam Shah in Persia to hand over 
the dasondh (tithes) collected from the Indian com- 
munity. His shrine is located in Djetpur, near U&th, 
but the overseers of his shrine consider themselves as 
Twelver Shi‘is and call the Pir Hadjdji Sadr Shah. 
Bibliography: For a full description of his works 
and sources, see I, Poonawala, Biobibliography of 
Isma@“li literature, Malibu, Cal. 1977, 301-2; Azim 
Nanji, The Nizari Isma‘ilt tradition in the Indo- Pakistan 
subcontinent, New York 1978, 72-7; F. Daftary, The 
Isma“ilis: their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 
479. (I. Poonawaia) 
PIR SHAMS or SHAMS a1-DIN, Indian 
Muslim holy man, regarded as the second impor- 
tant figure after Nir Satgur [g.v.}, whose name is 
traditionally associated with the commencement of 
Nizari [9.v.] or Satpanth (i.e. the true path) 
Isma‘flism in Sind. Historically he is an obscure 





figure surrounded by legends. Most of our informa- 
tion is derived from gindns ascribed to him. The latter, 
being poetical compositions in Indian vernaculars 
resembling didactic and mystical poetry, are often 
anachronistic and legendary in nature. The dates 
mentioned for his activities, centred in Sind and work- 
ing within a Hindu-Muslim milieu, cover a long 
period from the first half of the 6th/12th to the 
8th/14th centuries. The overseers of his alleged 
mausoleum at Multan, however, identify him with 
Shams-i Tabriz [q.v.], the spiritual guide of Mawlana 
Djalal al-Din al-Rami (q.0.], and a descendant of the 
Twelver Imam Misa al-Kazim [g.v.]. The Nizari 
community of the Shamsis living in Pandjab and 
chiefly in Multan, on the other hand, claim to have 
been converted by Pir Shams and have preserved the 
ginans of the Pir in Pandjabi dialect. 

Bibliography: For a full description of his works 
and sources, see 1. Poonawala, Biobibliography of 
Ismaili literature, Malibu, Cal. 1977, 299-300; Azim 
Nanji, The Nizari Isma‘ili tradition in the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent, New York 1978, 53-5, 62-8, 103-5, 
121-2; F. Daftary, The Isma@‘ilis: their history and doc- 
trines, Cambridge 1990, 415, 478-9. 

(I. Poonawata) 

PIRI MEHMED PASHA (?-939/?1532-3), an Ot- 
toman Grand Vizier, belonged to Amasya and was 
a descendant of the famous Djalal al-Din of Aksaray 
and therefore traced his descent from Abi Bakr. He 
took up a legal career and became successively kadi of 
Sofia, Siliwri and Galata, administrator of Mehem- 
med II’s kitchen for the poor (“imaret) in Istanbul, and 
at the beginning of the reign of Bayezid II attained the 
rank of a first defterdar (bash defterdar). In the reign of 
Selim I, he distinguished himself by his wise counsel 
in the Persian campaign (see J. von Hammer, GOR, 
ii, 412, 417 ff.), was sent in advance to Tabriz to take 
possession of this town in the name of the sultan, and 
at the beginning of Sha‘ban 920/end of September 
1514 was appointed third wezir in place of Mustafa 
Pasha, who had been dismissed (see GOR, ii, 420). He 
temporarily held the office of a ka*im-makam of Istan- 
bul, and after the end of the Egyptian campaign was 
appointed Grand Vizier in place of Yinus Pasha, who 
had been executed on the retreat from Egypt in 
923/1517. In this capacity he took part in the conquest 
of Baghdad in 927/1521. Soon after the occupation of 
Rhodes, Piri Pasha fell from the sultan’s favour as a 
result of the slanders of the envious Ahmed Pasha, 
who coveted his office, and was dismissed with a pen- 
sion of 200,000 aspers on 13 Sha‘ban 929/27 June 
1523. His successor was Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.}, a 
Greek from Parga. Piri Mehmed lived another ten 
years and died in 939/1532-3 at Siliwri, where he was 
buried in the mosque founded by him. One of his 
sons, Mehmed Beg, had predeceased him in 932/1526 
as governor of Ié-il. Piri Mehmed Pasha created a 
number of charitable endowments, among them a 
mosque in Istanbul called after him (cf. Hafiz 
Huseyin, Hadikat al-djawamt‘, i, 308), a medrese and a 
public kitchen as well as what was known as a ¢é6- 
khane. While his lakab was Piri, he used Remzi as a 
makhlas for his poems, which are of moderate merit 
(cf. von Hammer, Geschichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst, 
ii, 327 ff., with the wrong year of death and also i, 
187, under Piri without the identity of the two being 
recognised, also Latifi, Tedhkire, 168 under Remzi). 

Bibliography: Mehmed Thireyya, Sigjll-i 
‘othmani, ii, 43, more fully in ‘Othmanzade Meh- 
med Taib, Hadikat al-wuzara?, Istanbul 1271, 
22 ff., and the Ottoman chroniclers of the 10th/16th 
century; IA, art. Piri Mehmed Pasa (Serafeddin 
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Turan).—Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanili 

murellifleri, ti, 111 ff., deals with Piri Mehmed 

Pasha as a literary man. According to him, he wrote 

a small collection of poems (diwance) and an exposi- 

tion of a part of the methnewi and of the shahidi enti- 

tled Tuhfe-yi mir, but both works are described by 

Mehmed Tahir as still in mss. (F. BaBincER) 

PIRI RE°IS b. Hadjdji Mehmed, a Turkish 
mariner, cartographer and author (b. probably 
Gallipoli, date of birth unknown; d. Cairo, 961/1553- 
4). His uncle, Kemal Re’is (g.v.], served as a captain 
in the Ottoman fleet but was especially notorious 
among Mediterranean Christians for his exploits as a 
corsair; it was in this earlier profession by his uncle’s 
side that Piri Re’is first learned the trade of seaman. 
Generally welcomed by their Arab fellow-Muslims to 
use the coasts of Tunisia and Algeria as a base, refuge 
and place for selling their booty, they preyed upon 
Christian shipping and the coasts of Spain, France, 
western and southern Italy and the islands of the 
Western Mediterranean. During these campaigns, 
which spanned much of the first half of Bayezid II’s 
reign (sc. 886-900/1481-95), Piri Re?is acquired an in- 
timate knowledge of both the Mediterranean and of 
the ‘‘haven-finding art’’—various tools aiding 
navigation and the expertise in using them—aas it ex- 
isted among his fellow-sailors of that sea. Both per- 
sonal experience and assiduous gathering of sources 
(primarily Italian and Catalan), combined with an 
original creative mind, later enabled Piri Re7is to 
produce a remarkable body of cartographic and 
hydrographic work. 

The second stage in Piri Re7is’s life began in 
900/1495 when the sultan summoned his uncle to 
serve in the Ottoman fleet. From then on until Kemal 
Re’is’s death (either in 916/1510 or 917/1511; for this 
date see S. Soucek, Pirt Reis and Turkish map-making 
after Columbus, 164), he participated, always by his un- 
cle’s side, in various naval assignments such as con- 
veying supplies to Mamluk Egypt or patrolling the 
sea-lanes between Istanbul and various points of the 
Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean, molested by the 
Hospitallers of Rhodes [see ropos]; Kemal Re’is 
especially distinguished himself during the 1499-1502 
war with Venice, an event again witnessed by Piri 
Re’is, who had by then commanded a ship in his own 
right; this independence may also have saved his life 
when his uncle went down with his ship during a 
storm in the eastern Aegean. 

Kemal Re’is’s death signalled a third and most pro- 
ductive stage in Piri Re7is’s life, for from then on he 
spent more time at Gallipoli [see GELIBoLU; until 1518 
it was the chief naval base of the Ottoman empire] and 
devoted himself to the theoretical side of the seaman’s 
profession—marine cartography and science of 
navigation. His first and most dazzling achievement 
occurred in 1513, when he made a world map of 
which only a part—probably one-third—has sur- 
vived. This map is anchored in a double tradition: 
that of the Mediterranean portolan chart, and that of 
the world map of the age of Great Discoveries (see T. 
Campbell, Portolan charts from the late thirteenth century to 
1500, in The history of cartography, ed. J.B. Harley and 
D. Woodward, i, 371-458; S. Soucek, Islamic charting 
in the Mediterranean, in The history of cartography, ii/1, 
269-72; idem, Piri Reis, 49-79); a third type of tradi- 
tion could be added here, that of the ‘‘presentation 
specimen chart’’: for its lavishly coloured and 
aesthetically appealing form, as well as several topical 
legends relating such events as the discovery of 
America or describing the new _ continent’s 
memorabilia, revealed a purpose that went beyond 


serving as a tool for sailors but aimed to impress an 
important recipient. The extant part (Istanbul, 
Topkapi Palace library, Revan 1633 miikerrer; 
dimensions: 90 x 63 cm, parchment), is the western 
third or half of the original, and includes a colophon 
which reads: ‘‘Composed by the poor Pir son of 
Hadjdji Mehmed, known as paternal nephew of 
Kemal Re?is, may God pardon them both, in the city 
of Gallipoli, in the month of Muharram the sacred, 
year nine hundred and nineteen [March-April 
1513].’’ It shows the Atlantic with the adjacent coasts 
of Europe and Africa, and the New World as far as 
Piri Re?is could piece it together from up to five car- 
tographic sources: a map made by Columbus, as well 
as between one and four Portuguese charts, according 
to the author’s own statements and to internal 
evidence. The map is torn longitudinally in such a 
way that what must have been its major part, in- 
cluding the bulk of Europe and Africa and all of Asia, 
is missing; how and when the mutilation occurred is 
unknown, but it may have happened in Cairo where 
Piri Re’ts had sailed with several ships of the Ottoman 
navy at the conclusion of Selim I’s 1517 conquest of 
Egypt, for he states in another work, the Kitab-i 
Bahriyye (p. 5 in the 1935 facs. ed.; see below), that the 
sultan had at that point graciously accepted the map. 
It then lapsed into oblivion until its 1929 discovery in 
the Topkap: Palace library; the map’s identification as 
a work partly based on an early but no longer extant 
map made by Columbus had an effect that transcend- 
ed the bounds of scholarly interest, and it became an 
international sensation as well as a matter of pride for 
the young Turkish republic, especially for its founder 
Kemal Atatiirk. Upon instructions from the presi- 
dent, the Turkish Historical Society published in 1935 
a facsimile together with, in a separate brochure, a full 
transcription as well as translation of its legends into 
modern Turkish, German, French, English and 
Italian (Piri Reis haritast; repr. in 1966; many smaller 
scale reproductions exist, the best in M. Mollat du 
Jourdin and Monique de La Ronciére, Sea charts of the 
early explorers: 13th to 17th century, New York 1984, pl. 
28). The documentary value of the chart, which has 
sometimes received such inaccurate labels as ‘‘the 
earliest map of America’”’ or ‘‘the lost map by Colum- 
bus in a Turkish translation”’ is indeed considerable, 
and could be even greater if it had survived in its en- 
tirety, for Piri Re’is tells us that he had used both 
European and Oriental sources in the construction of 
the map. Put in modern terms, the result must have 
been a work of unique kind and value. Even in its 
truncated state, the map is viewed as one of the prime 
treasures of the Topkap: Palace; the world-wide in- 
terest it has stirred has also provoked some eccentric 
interpretations. 

The recent and ongoing interest in Piri Re?7is’s 
world map stands in sharp contrast to the apparent in- 
difference with which it met in the author’s lifetime. 
Another work of his, the Kitab-i bahriyye (‘‘Book on 
seafaring’; completed in 1521, and reworked in a 
second version in 1526; a facsimile of one of its best 
manuscripts, Aya Sofya 2612, now in_ the 
Siileymaniye library, was in 1935 published by the 
Turkish Historical Society concurrently with the fac- 
simile reproduction of the 1513 world map; our 
references are to the page numbers of this edition (Piri 
Reis, Kitabi Bahriye)) fared better, however, judging 
from the many copies produced during the 16th and 
17th centuries. It too is anchored in the tradition of 
portolan texts and portolan charts (but also in that of 
the closely related genre of tsolarit). Although both 
pertain to the universal category of sailing directions 
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and marine charts, their ‘‘portolan’’ label further 
specifies a genre created and perfected in the Mediter- 
ranean between the 13th and 17th centuries; more- 
over, it was a primarily Christian (Italian and 
Catalan) speciality, with only marginal Muslim (Arab 
and Turkish) participation. The Kitdb-1 bahriyye is an 
up to a point original and remarkable exception, not 
unlike the author’s 1513 world map, for Piri Re?is 
again gave free rein to his genius and produced a 
volume of texts and charts such as none of his Christ- 
ian models had ever done: a description of the entire 
Mediterranean subdivided into chapters, each chapter 
accompanied by a chart of the area described. More- 
over, a long versified introduction written for the 
second version discusses subjects related to naviga- 
tion, oceanic geography and the ongoing voyages of 
discovery. The first version consists of 130 chapters 
and charts, the second of 210. Both have a brief pre- 
face in which Piri Re7is tells why he composed the 
work: to provide a manual for his Turkish fellow- 
sailors, and to offer a present to Sultan Suleyman on 
the occasion of his accession. This preface in prose is 
then followed by the versified introduction in the 
second recension (pp. 7-85), and by the main body of 
the text in prose with charts (86-848); the second ver- 
sion ends in a versified epilogue (849-55), in which the 
author tells how in 1524 the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha [q.v.} had encouraged him to produce a more 
polished version of the work and thus worthier of the 
august recipient. Neither recension’s autographs are 
known to have survived, but copies of both (23 and 
10, respectively, plus several adaptations and 
modifications; a list of the known manuscripts compil- 
ed by T. Goodrich can be found in The history of car- 
tography, ii/1, 290-1) have survived and mostly carry 
on either original’s structure, form and function. 
Those of the first version are less polished but meant 
as manuals for sailors; those of the second are often 
calligraphied, and their lavishly coloured charts per- 
tain to the art of miniature illustration and were clear- 
ly produced not for use at sea but as bibliophile ar- 
tifacts for wealthy or important customers. Especially 
striking are elaborate sketches of many port cities, in- 
cluding topographic views of Istanbul, Venice and 
Cairo (Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, ms. 658, and 
its twin ms. Yildiz Tiirkce 6605, Istanbul University 
library, are the best examples). Despite all these addi- 
tional documentary and artifactual features, however, 
the second version does not quite supersede the first; 
in fact, one of the special assets of Piri Re7is’s 
portolan—personal and topical reminiscences from 
the Turkish corsairs’ main base, eastern Algeria and 
Tunisia—exists in the second version only in an 
abridged form. Moreover, this truncation may have 
been performed not by Piri Re’is himself but by one 
Seyyid Murad or Muradi, the editor of Khayr al-Din 
Barbarossa’s [q.v.] Ghazawat, who claims to have 
ghost-written also the second version of the Kitab-i 
bahriyye (see H. Yurdaydin, Kitab-1 bahriryye’nin telifi 
meselesi, in AUDTCFD x [1952], 143-6). 

In 935/1528-9 Piri Re?is produced his last known 
work, another map of the world of which again only 
a fragment—probably one-sixth—has survived 
(Topkapi Palace library, Hazine 1824; parchment, 69 
x 70 cm; see colour reproduction in The history of car- 
tography, ii/1, pl. 21). It covers the north-western part 
of the Atlantic and the New World from Venezuela to 
Newfoundland and the southern tip of Greenland. 
This map, too, is signed by the author, and combines 
the artifactual qualites of a ‘‘presentation copy”’ with 
those of a valuable document. The quality of this frag- 
ment suggests that in its original state, the map may 


have been another brilliant example of the subse- 
quently stifled ateempt by Muslim cartography to join 
Renaissance Europe’s exploration of the world. 

Aside from writing and cartographical work be- 
tween 1513 and 1529, all we know of Piri Reis during 
this period is that he may have on occasion accom- 
panied Khayr al-Din Barbarossa to North Africa, and 
that he must have remained active as a pilot in the 
Empire’s home waters, as his assignment to steer 
Ibrahim Pasha’s ship to Egypt (1524) suggests. After 
1529, however, all trace of him disappears until he re- 
emerges in 1547 as commander of the Ottoman fleet 
based at Suez. In this capacity, Piri Re’is carried out 
the reconquest of Aden (1549); but his luck turned in 
1552-3 when reports of the approach of an. enemy 
relief fleet made him raise the siege of Portuguese-held 
Hurmuz [g.v.] and withdraw to Basra; worse still, his 
subsequent decision to leave the bulk of his ships there 
and return with three vessels (one of which was lost en 
route) to Suez led to a death sentence by the govern- 
ment which was carried out at Cairo (Cengiz 
Orhonlu, Hint kaptanlig: ve Piri Reis, in Belleten, xxxiv 
{1970}, 234-54). This bizarre end of the great car- 
tographer does not seem to have been questioned by 
Ottoman observers, but it has puzzled modern 
historians; some have wondered if two namesakes are 
not being confused (the age factor for example: by 
1553 the cartographer would probably have been an 
octogenarian). A more likely explanation is the fact 
that the Ottoman élite, with the exception of Ibrahim 
Pasha, failed to grasp the value of his cartographic 
and hydrographic work, and that, personally, Piri 
Re’is never managed to penetrate the otherwise broad 
spectrum of that élite and thus receive the totally dif- 
ferent treatment reserved for its members (as ex- 
emplified by the case of Khadim Siileyman Pasha 
(¢.v.], who in 1538 failed before Diu much as Piri 
Re?is did before Hurmuz but instead of being ex- 
ecuted became Grand Vizier). [See also SELMAN RE"IS, 
SEYYIDI ‘ALT REIS, TA?RIKH-I HIND-I GHARBI. | 

Bibliography: Given in the article, and S. 
Soucek, Islamic charting in the Mediterranean, in The 
history of cartography, Chicago 1992, ii/1, 263-92 (see 
also this volume’s bibliographical index, 521-45); 
idem, Pirt Rets and Turkish mapmaking after Columbus, 
London 1992, 162-75; idem, review article discuss- 
ing the literature on Piri Reis, in JAOS (forth- 
coming). (S. Soucek) 
PIRI-ZADE Menmep SAntp EFenpi (1085- 

1162/1674-1749), Ottoman Sheykh al-Islam {q.v.] in 
Istanbul and the pioneer translator into Turkish 
of Ibn Khaldin. 

Ibn Khaldiin’s Mukaddima was quite early known in 
Ottoman Turkey, being cited by e.g. Mahmud b. 
Ahmed Hafiz al-Din (d. 937/1550) and by Hadjdji 
Khalifa in his Kaghf al-zunin. But during the years 
1138-43/1725-30 Piri-zade translated the Mukaddima 
from the beginning to the end of the fifth chapter, i.e. 
about two-thirds of the whole, and this was 
lithographed at Cairo in 1275/1859, with Ahmed 
Djewdet Pasha [q.v.] shortly afterwards translating 
the final, sixth chapter. Piri-zade’s translation cir- 
culated in manuscript, and thus helped considerably 
in making Ibn Khaldin a familiar figure in 18th and 
19th century Turkey. 

Bibliography: Babinger, GOW, 282-3, with the 
Ottoman biographical sources; Findikoglu Z. 
Fahni, Turkiyede Ibn Haldunizm, in Képriili: armagant, 
Istanbul 1953, 159-60; F. Rosenthal, The Mugad- 
dima, an introduction to history, New York 1958, i, pp. 
cvii-cvii; [A art. Jén Haldun (Abdilhak Adnan 
Adivar), at cols. 740b-741b. (C.E. Boswort) 
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PIRLEPE, Pricer, a town of more than 40,000 
inhabitants situated on the northern edge of the fertile 
Pelagonian Plain at the foot of the Babuna Mountains 
in the southern part of the former Yugoslav 
Macedonia. In the Middle Ages, Prilep was the 
capital of a Slav principality. In Ottoman times (1395- 
1912) it was the centre of an extensive kadilik stretch- 
ing from the modern Greek border in the south 
(NidZe and Kajmakéalan Mountains, 2521 m/8,268 
ft) and the Solunska Glava (the highest mountain of 
Macedonia, 2540 m/8,331 ft) in the north, an area 
which in 1900 contained 141 villages. Especially in 
late Ottoman times, Prilep was the commercial 
metropolis of northern Macedonia. It was also an 
Islamic centre of regional importance. 

Prilep is first mentioned in the edicts of the Byzan- 
tine emperor Basil the Bulgar-Slayer (1014), but must 
be much older. From the early 11th century till 1201, 
Prilep was in Byzantine hands; from 1201 till 1246 it 
was included in the Second Bulgarian Empire; then 
Byzantine again till 1334, when the troops of the Ser- 
bian king (later Tsar) Dugan conquered it and includ- 
ed it in the short-lived Serbian empire. After DuSan’s 
death, it was included in the principality of VukaSin, 
who in 1366 declared himself king in Prilep. During 
the wars of the 14th century, both sides made use of 
Turkish mercenaries. After the death of King 
Vukaiin in the Battle of the Maritsa (1371) against the 
Ottomans, his son Marko Kraljevié came to rule over 
Prilep as an Ottoman vassal, serving in the major 
campaigns of the Sultans until his death in 1395 in the 
Battle of Rovine. Portraits of Vuka3in and Marko are 
preserved in the fresco decorations of the church of St. 


Year of Christian Muslim 
registration households households 
1445 350 10 
1455 300 21 
1478 386 141 
1528 463 210 
1544 492 189 
1570 326 279 
1614 135 (ca. 400) 
1900 3,000 1,400 


It is clear that during the rule of Mehemmed the 
Conqueror, the town of Prilep received an important 
group of Muslim Turkish settlers, mostly craftsmen, 
as the registers show (tanners, coppersmiths, tailors, 
weavers, etc.). The link between the arrival of this 
group and the construction of a large mosque in 1476- 
7 is evident. At first, the settlers developed along 
natural patterns, but after the mid-{6th century the 
Muslim community grew, especially through the con- 
version and linguistic assimilation of a part of the local 
Christians. The early defters also show that the villages 
on the plain, which in the late Ottoman period were 
inhabited by Albanian Muslims (Aldanci, BeluSino, 
Borino, Crnili§te, Desovo, Drenovo, Gorno ZitoSe, 
Norovo, Satevo and Vrboec) were still almost entirely 
Slavic and completely Christian, only a few incidental 
Albanian households being registered. The later, en- 
tirely Slav Muslim villages (Pomak/Torbe3) of 
DebreSte, LaZani and Pe&talevo, were also entirely 
Christian. The nine Muslim Turkish villages which 
the kada? was to have later did not exist in 1445 and 
1455. Ali Obasi (Alinci), Dedebalci and Seleverci are 
mentioned as places where a few Yiruk families lived, 
serving in the army in time of war. Dedebal(ci) and 
the no-longer-existing hamlet of Timur existed 


Michael in the Archangel’s Monastery above the old 
town of Prilep, which was refurbished by the two 
rulers. The old Ottoman chroniclers place the con- 
quest of Prilep in the 1380s, which is an evident 
mistake. The town and its district were annexed with- 
out a struggle or great disturbance after Marko’s 
death. A part of his troops went over to direct Ot- 
toman service, to become the Christian sipahis known 
from the 15th century census registers. 

Mediaeval Prilep was situated below a mountain 
top castle (first mentioned in 1240) from which the 
town took its name (Prilep = ‘‘stuck on a moun- 
tain’). The greater part of this mediaeval settlement, 
with many Byzantino-Slavic churches with wall paint- 
ings of high quality, as well as a large monastery, is 
still preserved, the site being called ‘‘Kale Varo$’’ or 
“‘Prilep-Varo&.’’ The town we see today is an Ot- 
toman creation, situated 2 km/1 mile down in the 
plain. The Arabic inscription on the oldest preserved 
mosque of the town, the Carsi Camii, from 881/1476- 
7, gives an indication of the time at which the new 
settlement came into being. Throughout history, 
Prilep- Varo’ remained an exclusively Christian settle- 
ment, whereas the new town was first entirely Turkish 
but, especially since the 18th century, became 
predominantly Christian. For Prilep and its district, a 
relatively large number of Ottoman tahrir defters have 
been preserved and are partly published (Sokoloski, 
1971), or have been the basis of demographic research 
(Stojanovski, 1981). Together with some Poll Tax 
registers preserved in Sofia, and with the numbers 
collected by Vasil Kantev during his solid research 
shortly before 1900, they give the following picture: 


Total Approximate total Percentage 

households population of Muslims 
360 1,500 to 1,600 3% 
321 1,380 to 1,420 6% 
530 2,200 to 2,300 27% 
673 3,000 to 3,200 31% 
681 3,000 to 3,200 28% 
605 2,700 to 2,900 46% 
(ca. 550) 2,200 to 2,400 72% 
4,400 24,540 29% 


already in the time of Murad II. The same defter also 
mentions groups of Christian eshkiingjis, serving in the 
Ottoman army in time of war and enjoying important 
tax facilities. The important monasteries of the Arch- 
angels of Prilep and that of Treskavac, 10 km/6 miles 
from the town, a Byzantine imperial foundation, were 
the property (milk) of the Metropolitan of Prilep, 
David. 

In the second half of the 16th century, almost the 
entire ndhiye of Moriovo, constituting the moun- 
tainous south of the sada? of Pirlepe, was transformed 
from khdss to wakf property of the Sileymaniye com- 
plex in Istanbul. The wakftyye of this largest of all Ot- 
toman socio-religious foundations, written between 
1558 and 1566, does not yet mention these villages 
among the wakf property of the foundation. They 
must have been added later, most probably towards 
the end of the 16th century, when the wave of inflation 
caused financial difficulties. The Dytzye Defter F 16 A, 
a.e. 60 A, in the Sofia National Library, a newly- 
made tahrir from the year 1023/1614, mentions 28 
villages and the number of their households, from 
which djizye was part of the wakf, together with all 
other taxes. Four of these villages were situated 
outside the nahtye of Moriovo, four others no longer 
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exist, and 20 of them survive to the present day. The 
fact that the Moriovo na@hiye was part of this important 
wakf helped them to survive the difficulties and ar- 
bitrariness of the 17th and 18th centuries. When 
many other villages wholly or partly converted to 
Islam to escape fiscal and other pressures, the entire 
Moriovo remained Christian and some of its villages 
grew from a few dozen households into the largest of 
the entire kada>. This little-known phenomenon finds 
parallels in the clusters of wakf villages in Central 
Greece (wakf of the Walide Sultan Kosem 
Mahpeyker) and in Bulgaria (Plevna, wakf of 
Mikhdloghlu ‘Ali Bey) and elsewhere. 

In the first quarter of the 16th century, six more 
Muslim Turkish villages came into being in the plain 
south of the town: Budaklar (now called Budjakovo), 
Buiyik Oba (Golemo Kojnari), Elekler (Erekovci), 
Kanatlarci, Kigik Oba (Malo Kojnari) and Musa 
Obasi (Musinci). Their names and notes in the defters 
tell us that they were Yurak villages. Their migration 
to Macedonia must be seen in connection with the 
persecution of the Kizilbash ‘Alewi groups in Anatolia 
under Selim I. In the important village of Kanatlarci 
there was since a long while back a large Bektashi 
tekke, which still exists today, being together with the 
one in Kircgova/Kitevo, the only tekkes of this order 
surviving in Slav Macedonia. 

Ewliya Celebi, who visited Prilep in 1071/1660-1, 
describes it as a town of 1,000 houses, divided into 
over ten mahalles. He mentions the Mosque of the 
Alay Bey, which was particularly lofty, and that of 
Arslan Pasha, besides a number of mesgjids, 200 
shops, a pleasant hammam, a khan and some medreses, 
mektebs and tekkes. These numbers look reasonable. 
That of the houses must be too high. Most of the 
public buildings of Ottoman Prilep were the work of 
Kodja Arslan Pasha, who seems to have been still 
alive when Ewliya visited the town. In the course of 
the 17th century, the administrative subdivisions of 
Macedonia changed. Previously, Prilep was part of 
the Pasha Liwasi. Hadjdji Khalifa mentions the kada? 
as part of the sandjak of Uskiib. In the 19th century it 
was attached to the wilayet of Manastir. 

Throughout the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, 
numerous churches were either newly-built and 
painted or else thoroughly reconstructed, beginning 
with the new church of Bogorodica Preéiste in Prilep- 
Varo§ itself, from 1420, and with the paintings of the 
Treskavac Monastery from 1430 and the choir of the 


monastery church of Zrze, shortly after 1400. Some of 
the newly-built and painted churches, such as in 
Dolgaec, from 1454-5, explicitly mention ‘Tsar 
Mehmet Tsalapi’’ as ruling Sultan. The paintings in 
the nave of the monastery church of Treskavac, from 
1480-90, belong to the best of the entire Balkans. 
Highlights of 16th century painting are those in the 
Monastery of Zrze, the work of the Albanian artist 
Onufre of Elbasan. Zrze has also good examples of 
paintings from 1625 and 1636. Other important and 
well-preserved works of the 17th century are the 
village churches of Rilevo and Slepte, built and 
painted in 1617 and 1627. The difficult economic and 
social conditions of the late 17th and 18th century did 
not allow Christian art under the Ottomans to 
flourish. 

In 1807 Francois Pouqueville visited Prilep and 
describes it as a town of 1,000 to 1,100 houses, il- 
lustrating the stagnation of the 18th century. Prilep’s 
great time was to come in the 19th century, when the 
population almost quintupled, the Macedonian Chris- 
tians growing at a much faster rate than the Muslims. 
In this time, Prilep became the commercial metropolis 
of inland Macedonia. A disastrous fire of 1273/1856-7 
could not stop this expansion. In 1861 von Hahn 
noted a ‘‘richly-stored, newly-built bazaar’’. In these 
years the entire town centre was rebuilt on a regular 
chess board plan. A monumental Clock Tower was 
added and the old mosque from 1476-7 was restored 
and doubled in size by a huge annex. 

At the end of the 19th century, the town had more 
than 24,000 inhabitants, 16,700 being Macedonian 
Christians, 6,200 Muslim Turks and the remainder 
Gypsies. Sami Bey in his Kamis al-a‘lam, ii, Istanbul 
1316/1898-9, describes Prilep as having ten mosques, 
three tekkes, five medreses, two hammams, a Rishdiyye 
school, an Ibtida?1yye school, seven Muslim primary 
schools, six Christian primary schools and two chur- 
ches. He also mentions the famous Prilep Fair in 
August-September. The greater part of the popula- 
tion was, according to Sami Bey (but this is an incor- 
rect source), Muslim. The Muslims spoke Ottoman 
Turkish and Albanian, the Christians spoke 
Bulgarian and Rumanian. 

For the composition of the population of the district 
of Prilep in the late Ottoman period, we have the data 
from the Nifus Defters of 1884 and 1890, the numbers 
of the Salname of 1305/1888, and Kantev’s detailed 
and reliable numbers. They are as follows: 


The population of the kada? of Pirlepe according to various late 19th century sources 





Nufus Defter Salname Niifus Defter Kandev 
1884 1888 1890 c. 1900 
Bulgartans/Mace- 
donian Christians 44,759 29,041 50,916 57,213 
Muslims 13,753 30,271 13,342 13,415 
Viachs 753 498 528 745 
Gypstes 709 in the 1,634 1,775 
above 

Totals 59,974 59,312 66,420 73,146 
Percentage of 
Muslims 24% 50,7% 22% 20% 





It is evident that the numbers of the Sa/name, in- 
tended for public use, are gross distortions, of a kind 
known also from elsewhere [see OkHRi]. The real state 
of affairs is reflected in the numbers of mosques and 


churches in the 141 villages of the sada? of Pirlepe as 
given by Sami Bey on the basis of the Sa/name: 34 mos- 
ques, in the 18 villages with Muslim inhabitants and 
the town together, and 101 churches in the 122 Chris- 
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tian villages. The proportion of Muslims to Christians 
was 20% to 80%, that of mosques and churches 25% 
to 75%, or almost the same. 

During the First Balkan War, Prilep was taken by 
the Serbian Army in 1912. Town and district re- 
mained part of Serbia, later Yugoslavia, till 1992, 
although interrupted by harsh Bulgarian occupations 
during both World Wars. The population of the town 
changed considerably through the emigration of a 
large part of the Muslim citizens to Turkey in the 
1950s. In the post-war years, the town, which had 
stagnated in the interwar period because of changes in 
the trade routes and economic system, was ‘‘moder- 
nised’’, in which process most of the Ottoman 
buildings disappeared. In 1990 the old mosque of 
1476 was still standing, together with the Clock Tower 
from 1280/1863-4 and one wall of the monumental 
Kursunh shan of Kodja Arslan Pasha from the 17th 
century. 

In the villages of the former kada?, the changes were 
less drastic. The greater part of the Pomak [q.v.] and 
Albanian Muslim populations remained where it was, 
although both communities grew, but slowly, due to 
emigration. The Turkish population of the former 
Yuruk villages is also still present and saw a slow 
growth from ca. 2,000 to a little below 3,000 souls, liv- 
ing in Budaklar, Elekler, Kanatlarc) and Musa 
Obasi/Musinci. The other originally Turkish villages 
had by 1970 completely lost their Muslim population, 
their place being taken by Macedonians. 
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PISHDADIDS, a mythical dynasty of ancient 
Persia, given a considerable role in the national 
historical tradition of Persia. This tradition was essen- 
tially put together in the &h”aday-namags of late 
Sasanid times and, like most of our information on 
Sasanid history, has to be reconstructed from post- 


Sasanid, mainly early Islamic sources. Hence we find 
information on the Pishdadids in such sources as al- 
Tabari, al-Mas‘idi, Hamza al-Isfahani and al- 
Tha‘alibi. 

Hamza, ed. Beirut n.d. [ca. 1961], 13, 16-17, 
makes the Fishdadiyya the first fabaka of the kings of 
Persia (the second being the [also legendary} 
Kay4niyya, the third the Ashghaniyya or Arsacids, 
and the fourth the Sasaniyya), with nine monarchs 
whose rule totalled 2,470 years. The Persian national 
history begins in fact with Kayimarth or Gayémard, 
the first world-king, and it is his grandson or great- 
grandson Hishang (OP Haogyanha), called paradhata 
(NP pishdad) ‘‘the one who first establishes the law’’ 
(see Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, 126), who, as bearer 
of the ‘‘royal glory’’ (hvarna, farrah), is regarded as the 
founder of the Pishdadids. Subsequent members of 
the dynasty include such heroic figures as Tahmiurath, 
Djamshid, FaridGn, Manda¢ihr and Garshasp, and the 
national history records their struggles with the tyrant 
Dahak and with the leader of Taran [g.v.} Afrasiyab 
{g.v.]. Then after the reigns of Garshasp and Zab, 
often described as co-rulers, came an interregnum 
and the advent of the new dynasty of Kayanids. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 

the text, see Tabari, i, 170-2, 174-6, 179-83 (tr. F. 

Rosenthal, The history of al-Tabari. i. General introduc- 

tion and from the Creation to the Flood, Albany 1989, 
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: (C.E. Boswortn) 

PISHKASH (P.) as a general term designates a 
present, usually from an inferior to a superior. As a 
technical term it denotes a ‘‘regular’’ tax (pishkagh-1 
mustamarri) and an ad hoc tax levied by rulers on pro- 
vincial governors and others, and an ad hoc impost laid 
by governors and officials in positions of power on the 
population under their control. The offering of 
presents to rulers and others was known from early 
times (cf. Abu ’l-Fadl Bayhaki, Tarikh-t Bayhaki, ed. 
A.A. Fayyad, Mashhad 1350 sh/1971, 655, 679, 705, 
734-5, 789, 815). With the proliferation of dues which 
took place under the Ilkhanate, the giving of gifts to 
the ruler and his officers was transformed into an ad 
hoc impost known by such terms as sa7urt and tuzghii 
rather than pishkash (see G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neuperstschen, Wiesbaden 1963- 
75, i, 335). Under the Timirids and the Turkoman 
dynasties the term pishkash for such imposts is com- 
mon. It was levied on the population of a district col- 
lectively (pishkash-i djam%) and on_ individuals 
(pishkash-t ghayr-i diam“) (see Sayyid Hossein Modar- 
ressi Tabataba’i, Farmanha-yi Turkamanan-i Kara 
Koyunlii wa Ak Koyunli, Kum 1352 gh/1973-4, 103, 
115, 126). Under the Safawids, pishkash is attested 
both as a due or tax paid on a regular basis and as an 
ad hoc levy; it constituted an important source of 
revenue. An official of the royal secretariat (daftar- 
khana), known as the pishkash-niwis (the registrar of 
presents), recorded the number and value of pishkash. 
This official is found until the second half of the 19th 
century (cf. W. Ouseley, Travels in vartous countries of 
the East, more particularly Persia, etc., London 1819, ii, 
172-3). Provincial governors paid pishkash on appoint- 
ment and thereafter annually at the Naw Ruz [see 
NawRvz] (cf. K. Réhrborn, Provinzen und Zentralgewalt 
Persiens 1m 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, Berlin 1966, 92). 
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Holders of tuyuls and soyurghals, unless given immuni- 
ty, were subject to the payment of pishkash, as also 
were the leaders of dhimmi communities (cf. 
documents in A.D. Papazyan, Persidskie dokumenti 
Matenadarana. 1. Ukazi, vipusk pervi (XV-XVI vv.), 
Erivan 1956 and idem, Persidskie dokumenti 
Matenadarana. 2. Ukazi, vipusk vtoroy (1601-1650), and 
H. Busse, Untersuchungen zum islamischen Kanzleiwesen, 
Cairo 1959, 212-13). As in the case of other taxes and 
funds, drafts were sometimes drawn on pishkash and 
collected locally. The Dastir al-mulak of Mirza Rafi‘a 
(Muhammad Taki Danish-pazhth, Dastir al-mulik-i 
Mirza Raft wa Tadhkirat al-mulik- Mirza Shafia, in 
Tehran University, Rev. de la faculté des lettres et sciences hu- 
maines, xv/5-6 [1968], xvi/1-6 [1968-9]) and the 
Tadhkirat al-mulik (Persian text in facsimile, tr. and 
explained by V. Minorsky, London 1943) record late 
Safawid practice and also the levy of commissions and 
fees on pishkash made for various officials. Occasions 
for the exaction of ad hoc pishkash were numerous. 
They included conquest of a town or district, the cir- 
cumcision of princes, royal marriages, royal ‘‘pro- 
gresses’’ and the progress of governors through their 
provinces. If the Shah visited one of his subjects, his 
host was expected to give him a present in return (R. 
du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660, ed. C. Schefer, 
Paris 1890, 33). The grant of immunity from pishkash 
is attested in a number of documents (cf. Sayyid Hos- 
sein Modarressi Tabataba’i, op. cit., and Papazyan, 
op. cit.) and farmdns (cf. a farman of Shah Tahmasp, 
dated 932/1526, engraved at the entrance of the Amir 
‘Imad al-Din mosque in Kashan (‘Abd al-Husayn 
Nawa’i, Shah Tahmdasp-i Safawi madimi‘a-yi asnad wa 
mukatabat-i tarikhi, Tehran 1350 sh/1971-2, 509). 

The levy of ‘‘regular’’ pishkash and ad hoc pishkash 
continued under the Kadjars (cf. United Kingdom, 
Parliament. Accounts and Papers. Report on Persia, 
A&P 1867-68, quoted by C. Issawi, The economic history 
of Iran 1800-1914, Chicago 1971, 366, and also the 
agreement made between the Imam of Muscat and 
the Persian Government dated 1272/1886 in 
Djahangir Ka’im-Makami, Yak sad wa pandjah sanad-i 
tarikhit, Tehran 1348 sh/1969-70, 215-16. See also 
Muhammad Dja‘far b. Muhammad Husayn Na’ini, 
Dydmi‘-1 Djafari, ed. Iradj Afshar, Tehran 1353 
$h/1974-5, 592, 593-4; Afdal al-Mulk, Afdal al- 
tawarikh, ed. Mansira Ittihadiyya (Nizam Mafi); and 
Sirds SaSdwandiyan, Tehran 1361 sh/1982-3, 391, 
435). Its levy pressed heavily on the population (cf. 
Lady Sheil, Glimpses of life and manners in Persia, Lon- 
don 1856, 393). Open criticism of the practice of the 
levy of pishkash was not to be expected, but voices 
against it were sometimes heard. One such was that 
of Muhammad Shafi‘ Kazwini, a hatter (Aulah-furishi) 
of Kazwin, who commented on the evils of pishkash in 
an essay written between 1264/1848 and 1266/1850, 
which he sent to the Amir Kabir, Nasir al-Din’s first 
minister (Kanun-t Kazwini, ed. Tradj Afshar, Tehran 
1370 5h/1991). 

Bibliography: Haphazard references to pishkash 
are to be found in historical texts and documents. 
See also A.K.S. Lambton, Pishkash: present or 
tribute?, in BSOAS, \vi (1993). 

(Ann K.S. Lamston) 

PISHPEK, a settlement of early and mediaeval 
Islamic times in the Cu [q.v.] valley of the Semiretye 
in Turkestan, during the Soviet period forming the 
city of Frunze (lat. 42° 54’ N., long. 74° 36’ E.). 
The region of Pishpek and nearby Tokmak is known 
to have been in mediaeval Islamic times a centre of 
Nestorian Christianity, and inscribed grave stones, 
the oldest of which date back to the time of the Kara 


Khitay [q.v.] (6th/12th century), have been found 
there (see W. Barthold, Zur Geschichte des Christentums 
in Mittel-Asien bis zur mongolische Eroberung, Tiibingen 
and Leipzig 1901, 1-2, 37-8 et passim). 

In the early 19th century, the Khans of Khokand 
[g.v.] founded a fort at Pishpek, captured in 1862 by 
the advancing Russians, who then founded in 1878 a 
town there. When the Kirghiz SSR was created as 
part of the Soviet Union in 1926, Pishpek became its 
capital and was re-named Frunze after the Bolshevik 
commander M.V. Frunze, sent by Lenin in 1919-20 
to Central Asia in order to combat the Basmati 
fighters there for local independence. In 1970 Frunze 
had a population of 431,000. With the break-up of the 
former Soviet Union, the city has now been re-named 
Bishkek, within the Kyrgyzstan Republic. 

Bibliography: See also BSE*, xxviii, cols. 316- 

19. 7 (C.E. Bosworty) 

PISHTAK (p.), literally, ‘‘the arch in front’’, 
hence the portal of an important building, the 
term being appropriate to the advancing of the struc- 
ture, at least in its developed form, forward from the 
plane of the fagade: it is formally typified by this pro- 
jection, and the articulation of receding planes to the 
entrance within. Though initially used throughout the 
Middle East and Hindistan, the portal came to be 
most typical of Perso-Indian architecture. The Per- 
sian concept appears to be connected with the Arabic 
dihliz as the palace vestibule where the ruler appeared 
for public audience, as at ‘Amman [q.v.}. It draws on 
the images of pre-Islamic wonders, particularly on the 
great Sasanid Tak-i Kisra [g.v.] at Ctesiphon (3rd 
century A.D.), as extolled by, for example, al-Buhturi 
{g.v.] in the 3rd/9th century (loc. cit. in Bibl.), and 
ultimately on Solomon’s buildings, with which the 
Bab Djayriin became identified (see Soucek, op. cit. in 
Bibl.). As Golombek and Wilber have pointed out, the 
scale of the portal appears to reflect the status of the 
founder (op. cit. in Brbl., 206-7), height, irtifa‘, being 
a standard metaphor for exaltation; it often displayed 
his name conspicuously. It is also suggested (Bloom, 
op. cit. in Bibl., 26) that portals may have symbolised 
a source from which baraka might emanate (cf. Bad in 
Encycl. Iranica), especially in a Shi‘i context; this may 
have extended to some tombs. In mosques their in- 
scriptions often identify them as entrances to the 
world of prayer, and ultimately paradise. Hillenbrand 
has also inferred that in some later tomb towers, as at 
Bastam (700/1301), it may have had a cultic 
significance (op. cit. 1982, in Bibl., 249). Mosque en- 
trances remained flush until the Fatimids introduced 
the projection in the early 4th/10th century. 

The features characteristic of the developed portal 
include a rectangular front taller than its width, sur- 
rounded by successive architrave friezes of running 
ornament and inscriptions, some in different planes, 
or comprising superimposed arched niches, enclosing 
an archway whose spandrels are set off with bosses, 
panels, or later with arabesque designs; its recessed 
rear wall in turn houses a smaller arch, later joined to 
it by a semivault, either through mukarnas [q.v.] or 
squinch netting, leaving a tympanum over the door- 
way. Both arches may have round angle shafts. As 
such the organisation is close to that of the mihrab 
[g.v.], and appears to have developed in parallel with 
it. The format also applies, especially in the Perso- 
Indian context, to the handling of iwan fronts [q.v.], 
here used in the arthistorian’s sense. 

In the pre-Islamic phase, the #wdan arch at 
Ctesiphon is flush with the screen wall on either side, 
to which it relates much as that at the Parthian palace 
at Assur, itself derived from Roman prototypes, as 
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was that at Hatra; it formerly had an arcuated ar- 
chivolt. In niches at the palace at Bishapur (A.D. 260) 
the arch is framed by key-pattern friezes within the 
flanking pilasters. The gateway of the 6th century 
Sasanid palace at Damghan, now in the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, incorporates two concentric arches 
recessed one well within the other. The roughly con- 
temporary rock-hewn iwans of the Tak-i Bustan near 
Kirmanshah incorporate stucco angels in the span- 
drels and a garlanded archivolt. A fagade shown on 
the post-Sasanid Fortress Plate in the Hermitage, 
which as Pope showed has features in common with 
the Parthian shrine at Takht-i Sulayman, already 
shows the arched door set in a clearly defined rec- 
tangular frame, of which the upper panel ends in a 
cresting different from that on the flanking walls. The 
pre-Islamic prototypes thus occur in both sacred and 
palace buildings. This dual use was to continue in 
Muslim buildings. 

Creswell (op. cit. in Bibl., 1958, 197) identified the 
liwan arch on the south side of the Court of Honour 
at al-Ukhaydir (ca. 140-60/760-80 [g.v.]) as the first 
example of the pishtak, but it has fallen, and the 
reconstruction of a rectangular frame is conjectural; it 
does, however, show the taller arch as the inevitable 
expression of a wide central bay in a wall of smaller 
arcading. The iwdn of the Tarik Khana Mosque at 
Damghan (4th/10th century) was probably com- 
parable, with a frame rising from above the crowns of 
the lateral arcades, much as in the Masdjid-i Djami‘ 
at Nain (ca. 340/950). In the Great Mosque at 
Samarra (234-7/848-52), the complete format can 
already be recognised in the mthrab, with its tall, 
recessed rectangular frame, two concentric pointed 
arches supported on paired angle shafts of rose marble 
on each side, and mosaic spandrels. At Cérdoba, the 
Bab al-Wuzara? (Puerta de San Estéban) of 241/855-6 
has a horseshoe arch recessed close within a rec- 
tangular frame (a/fiz) set above the level of the door 
lintel, a treatment which persists in the Maghrib: 
there are traces of flanking elements on either side in 
the flush wall. The full expression of this raised fram- 
ing, with a cresting of five intersecting arches above, 
survives in a side door built by al-Hakam II in ca. 
364/965. In the tomb of the Sam4@nids at Bukhara 
(pre-331/943) the portal is still flush, but two concen- 
tric arches rest on angle shafts, with a decorated tym- 
panum over the door, geometric panels in the span- 
drels, and a framing frieze of roundels. The entire 
front of the mausoleum of ‘Arab Ata (367/977-8) at 
Tim in Uzbekistan is a pishjak rising between 
polygonal shafts at the corners to screen the lower part 
of the dome, and a deep cavetto moulding within the 
frame enhances the recession, with a striking row of 
three blind arches above the entry. In the Biyid Djur- 
djir portal (4th/10th century) at Isfahan, the arch is 
joined to the entrance wall by two quadrants of a 
semidome, with a window between. The implications 
of the dominant facade at Tim are realised in the three 
Karakhanid (see LEK KHANS] tombs at Uzgend in 
Kyrgyzstan (Kirgizstan) (ca. A.D. 1012-1187), where 
the diapered terracotta, while derived from the 
Samanid tomb, is now clearly articulated within suc- 
cessive frames reaching the ground, but without the 
intervention of an arcade; it includes early geometric 
frets. The Karakhanid mausoleum of ‘Alambardar at 
Astana-Baba (ca. 395/1005?) in Tarkmenistan has an 
advanced pish{ak housing one arch recessed within an- 
other, and what appears to have been a full architrave 
frame (its top is missing) as the centre bay of a tripar- 
tite arched front (Pugachenkova, of. cit. in Bibl., 268- 
74). A century later, the Saldjuk mausoleum at 


Takistan in western Persia still has, by contrast, a 
single, full-front fagade, with the outer frame uniting 
repeatedly recessed frames for the three sections, and 
rows of flat trilobed mukarnas in the top of each 
(Hillenbrand, op. cit. 1972 in Bibl.). 

The use of superimposed blind niches to flank the 
main arch derived from Roman practice, as can be 
seen in the projecting portal of the great mosque at 
Mahdiyya (308/920-1) [see BAB, pl. xxv a], whence it 
appears to have been brought to Fatimid Egypt, in the 
Mosque of al-Hakim (393/1003) and the Mosque of 
al-Akmar (519/1125) at Cairo: the latter has a 
semidomed arch with radial ribbing, flanked by 
similar superimposed niches with angle shafts and, for 
the first time, square-framed mukarnas hoods over the 
lower pair. The absence of minarets in these mosques 
is due to the connection between the portal itself and 
the call to prayer in Fatimid Egypt. The Akmar front 
is angled so as to adjust the line of a pre-existing street 
to the tbla-orientated interior. The derivation may 
have proceded separately in Persia. 

The 18 m outer arch of the Ribat-i Malik on the 
Bukhara-Samarkand road (pre-1078), standing 6 m 
higher than the walls, is framed by a broad architrave 
of contiguous stars in relief, housing a smaller entry 
arch within a plain outlined frame for contrast. That 
of Sandjar’s Ribat-i Sharaf (508/1114-15 [g.v.]) on the 
Marw-Nishapir road is framed by a Kafic inscription 
in deep relief contrasted with smooth mouldings, 
around a similar four-centred archivolt and diapered 
spandrels; in the comparable inner portal the inscrip- 
tion rises from piers indented with tall arched niches 
on either side. By the early 6th/12th century the sanc- 
tuary iwan of the Masdjid-i Djami‘ at Isfahan proba- 
bly had a pishak rising more than twice the height of 
the two-storied wings on either side, whose original 
form appears to have incorporated lateral frames of 
arched panels set one over the other, and a pronounc- 
ed archivolt; the north entrance was built in 515/1121, 
and, according to Mafarrakhi, was flanked by paired 
minarets. The Saldjak format of a four-centred arch 
flanked. by superimposed niches is established clearly 
but simply in the iwans of the Masdjid-i Djami‘ at 
Zawara (530/1135-6) and that at Ardistan (555/1160), 
concurrently with the appearance of the four-iwdan 
plan in Djibal province. The mosque of Imam Hasan 
at Ardistan (late 6th/12th century) has a portal once 
crowned by two minarets, possibly the earliest of the 
type to have survived. Records of the portal at the 
mausoleum of Mu?mina Khatin at Nakhtiwan 
(582/1186) (Useynov ef alii, op. cit. in Bibl., 89, 92) 
show it to have had a tall arch framed between two 
cylindrical minarets rising from the ground. In 
Ghutrid work, as at the Shah-i Mashhad madrasa 
(571/1175-6) in Ghardjistan, and the Masdjid-i 
Djami‘ (ca. 1200) at Hardt [¢.v.], the emphasis re- 
mains on broad, highly ornamented Kific frames. 
The east iwan at Zawzan (616/1219) incorporates 
both epigraphic frieze and elaborate mukarnas vault- 
ing. Subsequent structural and decorative develop- 
ments were to be variations on this scheme. The 
classic form is achieved in the Masdjid-i Djami‘ at 
Waramin (726/1326), with a generous arch, splayed 
flanks to the projection, and fully integrated faience 
and terracotta decoration. This splay led later to the 
Timirid incorporation of pishtak in the hash bthisht 
plan type. 

A type distinguished by a mukarnas hood spanning 
from front wall to entry wall emerged in Syria, first in 
shallow stucco at the Muristan Nuri at Damascus 
(549/1154) and then in full depth in stone in the 
madrasa of Shadbakht (589/1193) or the Ribat Nasiri 
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(635/1237-8) at Aleppo [see BAB, pl. xxvi]; it results in 
a triangular profile of successive arcs on the facade. 
This was subsequently used on mosques. It reached 
Egypt in the madrasa of Baybars (662/1264). Though 
keel-vaulted entrances were still used for some 
caravanserais in Anatolia, it was already used there by 
ca. 1200 in the Halifet Gazi mausoleum at Amasya 
(traditionally dated 540/1145-6) with wriggling torus 
frames around an arch set on elongated corbels, in the 
Sitte Melik Kiimbeti at Divrigi (592-1195-6) with its 
more sober cranked frame, and in the Mama Hatun 
Kiimbeti (1200-20) at Tercan, where it is flanked by 
tall angular niches. By 656/1258 it appeared in the 
mosque of Sahib Ata at Konya flanked by a pair of 
pleated brick minarets above two diminutive superim- 
posed niches framed by knotted strapwork and 
mouldings. This type with minarets achieved full ex- 
pression in the Gifte Minareli Medrese at Erzurum 
(639/1242?), and the Gok Medrese and Gifte Minareli 
Medrese, both of 670/1271, in Sivas. A variant with 
a flat-topped hood appeared in parti-coloured marble 
in the Buytk Karatay Medrese, Konya, of 649/1251, 
with cabled angle shafts. Other, highly sculptural 
Anatolian forms in this wonderfully inventive period 
are in the ince Minareli Medresesi, Konya (ca. 1258- 
79), with an inner arch tied by a knotted inscription 
band through a semidomed outer arch to an arcuated 
cresting, and the Ulu Cami at Divrigi (626/1228-9), 
where the swarming, heraldic ornament all but 
obscures the form. The full Egyptian form is to be 
seen 37 m high in the mosque of Sultan Hasan in 
Cairo (760/1359), apparently deriving from the Gok 
Medrese, with its two minarets: the hood climbs to a 
cusped semidome at the apex, a Syrian detail already 
used in the Great Mosque of Baybars (667/1269) in its 
lateral niches {see BAB, pl. xxvd]. Ottoman portals 
were to incorporate flattened variants of the triangular 
Saldjiik hood [ibid. pl. xxixa], but their significance 
was usually reduced by the use of an arcade in front. 

The format with double minarets, apparently 
adopted from Adharbaydjan, was to be characteristic 
of 8th/14th century Persia under the Mongols. In the 
Masdjid-i Djami‘ at Ashtardjan (715/1315) they are 
set back behind the plane of the pightak frame to rise 
on top of the structure. The height of the arch is three 
times its width, housing a mukarnas semi-dome divided 
from the entry arch by a horizontal inscription frieze, 
all flanked by three tall superimposed arched niches; 
subtle use is made of blue glazed brick. Other ex- 
amples are the portals of the khanakah at Natanz 
(707/1307-8). and the Masdjid-i Nizamiyya at 
Abarkth (ca. 725/1325), culminating in the pishtak of 
the great mosque at Yazd (ca. 730/1330, reconstructed 
in 765/1364), twice its width in height, with four tiers 
of niches, where extra buttressing is required behind 
the facade. In that at Kirman, built under the Muzaf- 
farids in 750/1349, the format is transformed by an 
overall reventment of mosaic tile, with arabesques in 
the spandrels. The use of a cable moulding to frame 
the main arch may be a reference to Solomon’s sup- 
posed ability to mould stone, as told of cabled shafts 
in Jerusalem (see MIHRAB, pl. 1, for the mthrab of 
Sulayman in the Kubbat al-Sakhra). The squinch nets 
first devised under the Muzaffarids, though already 
implicit in the star vaults at Isfahan, appear in 
Timirid work by the end of the century: they are used 
structurally in the iiwdns of the Mosque of Firdzshah 
at Turbat-i Djam (846/1442-3), but were later to be 
false. By the second half of the 9th/15th century they 
were widely to replace mukarnas as the means of transi- 
tion, though they survived longer in portals than else- 
where, sometimes in combination with nets, as in the 


much-restored iwan of ‘All Shir Nawa’i at Mashhad. 

The Great Mosque of ‘Ali Shah at Tabriz (ca. 710- 
20/1310-20) incorporates a vast iwan (30.15 m span) 
in deliberate emulation of Ctesiphon (22.86 m). Not 
only its size, but the marble columns of the courtyard, 
and the great marble slabs in the entrances, were to 
be copied by Timir in his Masdjid-i Djami‘ at 
Samarkand (806/1403-4) (17 m, and 19 m high), after 
his even larger portal for the Aksaray at Shahr-i Sabz 
(781-98/1379-96) (22.30 m, ca. 50 m high). These 
may have been influenced by a late 8th/14th century 
mosque at Sultaniyya, no longer extant, since in all 
three the flanking minarets sprang from the ground 
(Golombek and Wilber, of. cét., cat. 211). In all, too, 
the cabled moulding is prominent. This was to be a 
model for subsequent Timirid, Safawid, and Mughal 
pishjaks. 

Hindustan. The introduction of arched stone 
frontal screens {see MAspjiD. II. In Muslim India] 
gave the central bay a new potential. The form and 
articulation of the Ribat al-Sharaf front was to be 
emulated in the deeply-carved screen of the Masdjid 
Kuwwat al-Islam (595/1199) at Dihlt [¢.v.], and more 
closely in that of the Afha’i-din-kaé Djhofipfa mosque 
at Adjmér (607-33/1211-36), with its cusped lateral 
arches, but this time with two non-functional reeded 
minarets set on top of the 17 m central bay: the Harati 
(?) architect cited the Kutb Minar in their profile [see 
MANARA., 2. In India], probably as a symbol of domi- 
nion, thus giving them a new semantic purpose to be 
resumed elsewhere. In form, he seems to have an- 
ticipated the Anatolian double type. The implication, 
rather than the form of such treatment was continued 
in the massive domed entrances and iwans of 
Tughlukid mosques. That at Djahanpanah (Begam- 
pur, Dihli ca. 744/1343) incorporates a projecting 
éahartak porch with battered walls, enhanced by a 
wedge of access steps, and a towering pightak to the 
prayer hall between tapering round angle turrets, in 
which the arch is almost as tall as the parapet, dwarf- 
ing the triple entrance within. This tendency was 
taken still further at Djawnpur, as at the Atala 
Masdjid (811/1408), where the sides of the pishjak 
frame are expressed as battered rectangular piers, still 
housing niches, with an architrave bridging the arch 
at the top; in front of the prayer hall, the structure 
forms a pylon five stories high, outtopping the dome, 
17 m wide at the base and 23 m high; the arch itself 
houses five tiers of grouped openings. The guldasta, a 
shaft-like pinnacle, is introduced in Tughlukid work 
as a prolongation of the angle turret, and is subse- 
quently transformed. Exceptionally, in the Lédi 
mosque at Khayrpur, Dihli (900/1494), a facade 
directly based on the Mustansiriyya at Baghdad 
(1233) is modified by advancing the central bay. A 
Timitrid form first appears in the Masdjid-i Kuhna at 
Dihli (ca. 1540), with reeded angle shafts recalling the 
Kutb, rising into guddasta among merlons at the 
skyline, black fillets trimming an epigraphic frieze, 
and the first use of geometric white marble inlay in the 
flat tympanum. Red sandstone is henceforward the 
normal matrix, with inlaid work [see PARCIN-KARI]. By 
969/1561-2, the Khayr al-Manazil, ca. 1568-70, in- 
corporates a semidome for the first time. The portal 
of Akbar’s mosque in the Cigshtt Dargah at Adjmér 
(977/1570) projects between splayed reveals, with one 
tall arch recessed within another [see MUGHALS. 7. Ar- 
chitecture, pl. xx, 1]. His Buland Darwaza at Fathpur 
Sikri returns in 983/1575-6 to the monumental scale, 
39.62 m wide and 40.84 m high, at the top of a vast 
flight of steps. The projection is hemioctagonal, with 
shafts at the angles, the great arch of the main face 
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housing a hemioctagonal recess with a squinch-netted 
sernidome above. Each splayed face and the three in- 
ternal sides are articulated in three storeys, with a 
cresting of small open domed kiosks in series on the 
skyline. The inscriptions carved in cartouches on the 
architrave celebrate prayer as a gateway to paradise. 
The pightak acquires a new independence in the Nil 
Kanth belvedere at Mandu (982/1574-5), where three 
are grouped to surround a courtyard with a cascade. 

In Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, the gateway 
(1022/1613) has the arched format of Adjmér, but is 
flanked by wings each housing two superimposed ar- 
ches of the same depth. The inlay is the first to include 
floral motifs. Above each bevelled corner stands a tall 
marble minaret, still reeded at the base. The rise of 
the pishiak inherently tended to obscure the dome of a 
maksiira behind it, as evident at Fathpur Sikri [see 
MUGHALS. 7, pl. xx, 2}. A solution to the problem was 
found in the little Nagina Masdjid (ca. 1630) in the 
Agra Fort, where the newly popular Bangali curve 
was used to raise the chadjdja line over the centre bay. 
Other devices were tried in smaller mosques [see 
MASDJID, vol. VI, at 697-8]. In the major metropolitan 
mosques at Agra (1058/1648), Dihli (1060-6/1650-6), 
and Lahawr (1084/1673-4), however, the pishtak was 
retained, with a relatively wide arch surrounded by an 
unpunctuated architrave, framed by angle shafts 
enlarged to slender, lanterned minarets, and a single 
entry arch within [see MUGHALS. 7, pls. xxxi-xxxii]. 
Palace pavilions [see MAHALL] generally had straight, 
uninterrupted eaves, and the function of the pightak at 
court was restricted to entrance gates, often with a 
raised gallery for the musicians [see MUGHALS. 7, pls. 
xxiv, 2 and xxviii, 2]. 

Bibliography: For parallel material, see BAB 
(some parts of sequence now outdated). For the im- 
age of Ctesiphon, see Buhturi, tr. G.E. von 
Grunebaum, in Kntik und Dichtkunst, Wiesbaden 
1955, 59. The general theme of prototypical images 
is discussed by B. Finster, in Architekturbeschreibungen 
arabischer Autoren des 9.-14. Jahrhunderts, in 
Forschungsforum ii (Orientalistik), Bamberg 1990, 
56-63, and P. Soucek, The temple of Salomon in Islamic 
legend and art, in J. Gutman (ed.), The temple of 
Solomon, 1976. The legend of the cabled moulding is 
cited by R. Jairazbhoy from J.E. Hanauer, Folklore 
of the Holy Land, London 1935, 41. 
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Iran and Turan, Princeton 1988; R. Hillenbrand, 
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in bid. For the Il-Khanid ones, Godard, Abarguh, in 
Athar-é Iran i/1, Paris 1936, and D. Wilber, The ar- 
chitecture of Islamic Iran: the Il Khanid period, Princeton 
1955. For Anatolian examples, see A. Gabriel, 
Monuments turcs d’Anatolie, ii, Paris 1934 (Amasya, 
Divrigi), and A. Kuran, Anadolu medreselert, i, 
Ankara 1969. For India, see the bibliographies 
under DIHLI, HIND, MASDJID, and MUGHALS, and E. 
Koch, Mughal architecture, an outline of its history and 
development, Munich 1991. (P.A. ANDREws) 
PIST (P.), a kind of food compounded of the liver 
of gazelles or almonds, etc. A daily portion of the size 
of a pistachio (pista) is taken by those derwighes and 
others who undertake long fasts, e.g. the ¢tlla or forty- 
day fast, and is sufficient to maintain life. 
Bibliography: Vullers, Lexicon Persico-Latinum, 
s.v. pst, cilla. (R. Levy) 
PIYALE PASHA, Ottoman Grand Admiral, 
came according to St. Gerlach, Tage-Buch (Frankfurt 
a/M. 1674, 448), from Tolna in Hungary and is said 
to have been the son of a shoemaker, probably of 
Croat origin. Almost all contemporary records men- 
tion his Croat blood (cf. the third series of the Relaziont 
degli ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, ed. E. Albéri, 
Florence 1844-5, and esp. iii/2, 243: di nazione croato, 
vicino ai confini d’Ungheria; 357: di nazione croato, iii/3, 
294: di nazione unghero; 418). Following the custom of 
the time, his father was later given the name of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman and described as a Muslim (cf. F. Ba- 
binger, in Litteraturdenkmaler aus Ungarns Tiirkenzeit, 
Berlin and Leipzig 1927, 35, n. 1). Piyale came in ear- 
ly youth as a page into the Serai in Istanbul and left 
it as kapudji bashi [see kaPfpyt]. The year 961/1554 saw 
him appointed Grand Admiral (kapudan pasha (q.v.}) 
with the rank of a sandjakbey, and four years later he 
was given the status of a beylerbey (J. von Hammer, 
GOR, iii, 406). He succeeded Sinan Pasha, brother of 
the Grand Vizier Riistem Pasha [q.v.], in the office 
which he had held from 955-61/1548-54. When after 
his capture of Djerba and other heroic achievements 
at sea he thought he might claim the rank of wezir with 
three horse-tails, Sultan Siileyman, thinking it too 
soon for this promotion and regarding it as endanger- 
ing the prestige of the vizierate (see Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Tuhfat al-kibar, first edition, fol. 36, and GOR, iii, 
406), married him to his grand-daughter Djewher 
Sultan, a daughter of Selim II (see GOR, iii, 392: 
summer of 1562). It was not till five years later that 
he received the three horse-tails as a wezir related by 
marriage (damad) like Mehmed Sokollu Pasha. 
Meanwhile, he had carried out several of his great 
exploits at sea and attained the reputation of one of 
the greatest of Ottoman admirals. Along with 
Torghud Re’is, at the instigation of the French am- 
bassador d’Aramon, he had harassed the coast around 
Naples, besieged and taken Reggio and carried off its 
inhabitants into slavery. In 982/1555 he endeavoured 
in vain to besiege Elba and Piombino (see GOR, iii, 
418), and finally took the fortified harbour of Oran in 
Algeria with 45 galleys. In the following year, with 60 
warships he occupied the port of Bizerta (Bent-Zert) 
and a year later ravaged Majorca with 150 galleys and 
burned Sorrento near Naples. In 965/1558 he lay in- 
active with his fleet, 90 in number, before Valona in 
Albania in order to watch the enemy fleets there which 
were preparing an enterprise against Djerba and 
Tripoli. The 31 July 1560 saw his greatest exploit at 
sea, namely, the capture of Djerba, which had shortly 
before been taken by the Spaniards; this he did with 
120 ships setting out from Modon,. On 27 September 
1560, he held his triumphal entry into Istanbul, to 
which he had sent in advance the news of his victory 
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by a galley (see GOR, iii, 421 ff.). The Grand Admiral 
did not take to sea again till four years later when, in 
August 1564, he took the little rocky island of Penén 
de Vélez de la Gomera from the Spaniards in order to 
prepare for the conquest of Malta, which the sultan’s 
favourite daughter Mihrimah [see RUSTEM PASHA] was 
conducting with all her resources. This time, how- 
ever, fortune no longer favoured him, for the siege of 
Malta in June-July 1565 failed against the heroic 
courage of the Christian defenders, who performed 
miracles of bravery and inflicted heavy losses on the 
Ottomans. During the Hungarian campaign of 
Suleyman in the spring of 973/1566, Piyale Pasha was 
placed in charge of the harbour and arsenal of Istan- 
bul (see GOR, iii, 438), after previously undertaking 
a successful raid on Chios and the Apulian coast (ibid. , 
iii, 506 ff.), in which the island of Chios and its har- 
bour passed into his hands (Easter Sunday 1566). 

Under Selim II, his father-in-law, he was disgraced 
and deprived of office of Grand Admiral because, it 
was alleged, he had kept the greater part of the booty 
of Chios for himself (according to the report of the em- 
bassy of Albrecht de Wijs of May 1568, in von Ham- 
mer, GOR, ‘iii, 782), and replaced by Mu?edhdhin- 
zade ‘Ali Pasha. He at once endeavoured to regain 
the imperial favour by new exploits at sea. In Dhu ’1- 
Ka‘da 977/April 1570, he set sail with 75 galleys and 
30 galleots, landed first of all on the island of Tine 
which he captured and next took part in the conquest 
of Cyprus. On 20 January 1578—according to Ot- 
toman sources on 12 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 985/21 January 
1578—he died in Istanbul, according to Stephan 
Gerlach (cf. his Tage-Buch, 448). His vast estates pass- 
ed in part to the imperial treasury and in part to his 
widow and children. His widow later married the 
third wezir Mehmed Pasha and his second son became 
sandjak bey of Klis (Clissa) above Split (Spalato in 
Dalmatia) in 992/1584 (cf. the Italian record quoted 
by von Hammer, GOR, iv, 104, n. 1: La Sultana fo 
moglie di Piale ora di Mohammedbassa terzo vezir, ha ottenuto 
dal Sign. il Sangiaco di Clissa per il secondo suo figlio con 
Piale). Piyale Pasha was buried in Istanbul in the 
Kasim Pasha quarter in the mosque founded by him 
(cf. Hafiz Huseyin Aywansarayi, Hadikat al-djawami‘, 
ii, 25 ff.). 

Bibliography: In addition to works quoted in the 
text, see the histories of Zinkeisen and Iorga, and 
Ramiz Pasha-zade Mehmed Efendi, Kharita-yt 
Kapudanan-i Derya, Istanbul 1285; also Mehmed 
Thireyya, Sigjill-t ‘othmani, ii, 41-2; Jurien de la 
Graviére, Les corsatres barbaresques et la marine de 
Soliman le Grand, Paris 1887; TA, art. Piydle Pasa 
(Serafeddin Turan). (F. BaBIncER) 
PLEVEN [see pLEwna]. 

PLEWNA (Ottoman Turkish orthography, «4 ), 
the modern city of Pleven in northern Bulgaria. It 
is situated at an altitude of 105 m/336 ft in a depres- 
sion of the Pleven plateau which is formed by the 
small river Tuéenica, a tributary of the river Vit, 
which passes the city 6 km/3% miles to its west. The 
important road and railway from Sofia to Bucarest 
and the Black Sea port of Varna passes through this 
town. In Ottoman times (1393-1878) it was a centre 
of Islamic life, with many mosques and some impor- 
tant medreses, and was the centre of a sada? containing 
46 villages. Throughout most of the Ottoman period 
it belonged to the sandjak of Nikbili [¢.v.] (Nigbolu, 
Nikopol). After the reorganisation of the provincial 
administration in 1864, it became part of the sandjak 
of Rustuk [9.v.] (Russe) in the wilayet of Tana. The 
present city is an Ottoman foundation from the last 
decade of the 9th/15th century, founded around a 
killtyye consisting of a mosque, a large medrese (with 30 


student cells), an “mdret, a zdwiye, a primary school 
and a hammam, founded by the well-known akindji 
leader Mikhal-oghla [q.v.] ‘Ali Bey. The town gained 
international fame during the siege of 1877, which 
held up the Russian invasion of the Ottoman Balkans 
for over five months and seriously influenced the out- 
come of the war (see below). 

Plewna is the indirect successor of the Roman town 
of Storgosia, which was destroyed by the Huns (A.D. 
441-8) but which was apparently reconstructed later, 
as is indicated by archaeological finds from the 6th 
century. Around 600 A.D., during the invasions of 
the Slavs and the Avars, this settkement, which was 
situated at the site of Kayalik above the present town, 
ceased to exist. In the Bulgaro-Byzantine Middle 
Ages, a castle and a suburbium of some size must have 
existed, but information on it is very meagre: some 
coins from the First Bulgarian Empire (10th century), 
a few dozen Byzantine coins from the Comneni 
emperors (12th century), a Jewish tombstone with an 
inscription from A.D. 1266, a few silver coins of Tsar 
Michael Si8man (1323-30) and Tsar Ivan Alexander 
(1330-71) and, curiously enough, a bronze Buddha 
statue of the Pala-Sena period (11th-12th centuries). 
In the mediaeval written sources, Plewna is men- 
tioned only once, in 1266, during the Bulgarian cam- 
paign of the Hungarian King Stephen the Great, 
when his troops took the ‘‘castrum Pleun.’’ From this 
information, Bulgarian historiography has _ con- 
structed a thriving military and commercial centre. 

The capture of the castle of Plewna by the Ot- 
tomans is not recorded in local or early Ottoman 
sources. Its capture has to be connected with the 790- 
1/1388-9 campaign of the Grand Vizier Djandarli- 
zade ‘Ali Pasha, when after the capture of the nearby 
Nigbolu/Nikopol {see NIkBULi], the Ottoman army 
could have taken it on its way back to Edirne, via 
Plewna and Lofta (Lovet). Neshri [¢.v.], who is the 
only source describing this campaign with any detail, 
giving lists of important towns and castles of Bulgaria, 
is silent about Plewna and Lof€a. It is possible that, 
on this occasion, the mediaeval Plewna was destroyed. 
It is also possible that this happened in 1444 during 
the Crusade of Varna, when most north Bulgarian 
towns were put to the torch, but the principal account 
of that campaign, by Michael Behaim, is silent about 
it. Yet this source is incomplete. It does not mention 
the conquest of Loféa by the Crusaders, a fact which 
we know from an Ottoman source, Ghazawat-ndme-yi 
Sultan Murad Khan. What Ewliya Celebi reports about 
the conquest is purely legendary and based on mis- 
identifications of the various members of the Mikhal- 
oghiu clan, which he associates with it. The castle of 
Plewna survived into the 10th/16th century, probably 
serving as a basis for Mikhal-oghlu ‘Ali Bey, the first 
of this family about whom we can be certain that he 
resided in or near Plewna since ca. 866/1462. The cas- 
tle is mentioned in the éahrir of 922/1516, where, at 
“High Plewna’’ (Plewne-yi Bala), ‘‘a castle survives 
from the time of the unbelievers.’’ The settlement of 
Plewne-yi Baila itself is first mentioned in a large frag- 
ment of the oldest preserved Ottoman tahrir of the 
Nigbolu sandjak, an idjmal from 884/1479-80, as 
having ten Christian and nine civilian Muslim 
households (ed. N. Todorov and B. Nedkov, Turski 
tzvori za Balg. istorija, ii, Sofia 1966, 244-5). In spite of 
this small size, it was the administrative centre of a 
nahiye. Below it, a settlement called Plewne-yi Zir ex- 
isted. This place is mentioned in another fragmentari- 
ly preserved tahrir, from ca. 890/1485, as having three 
households, two widows and two miigjerreds, all Christ- 
ians (Sofia, National Library Kiril i Metodii, Or. 
Dep. N.K. a.e. 12/9, fol. 10). 
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In the 1480s, these two places, and 20 uninhabited 
sites (mezra‘a), were acquired as milk property by 
Mikhal-oghlu Ghazi ‘Ali Bey, who subsequently 
brought together several hundred Bulgarian Christian 
and Muslim Turkish settlers, with whom he founded 
20 villages and the town of Plewna, built in the 
depression below the ruined castle, at the site of 
Plewne-yi Zir. The new town developed around the 
socio-religious buildings provided by ‘Ali Bey, among 
which were many shops. In the ewésit of Radjab 
901/end of March 1496, all this was made into a wak/. 
The wakfiyye is preserved in several copies, in Arabic 
and in a Turkish translation of the poet-miderris Da‘ifi 
from 962/1554-5, and is partly published by A.S. Le- 
vend (Gazavat-nameleri, 359-60). The settlers of the 
town were attracted by freedom from the ‘awarid and 
tekalif taxes. The Christians of the town and the 
villages paid only half the djzye. ‘Ali Bey had also in- 
vited Spanish Jews to his new town, who came by way 
of Selanik and Sofia (1516: 69 families). In 910/1505 
an important addition, dhey!, was made to the wakf, of 
which a Bulgarian extract remains (Trifonov, Grad 
Pleven, 40-1). SAli Bey died in 913/1507-8 and was 
buried in a tirbe behind his mosque. His life as a war- 
rior of Islam was sung by the poet Siazi Celebi of 
Prizren. His sons and grandsons continued his policy 
of promoting the town, adding numerous fountains 
and paving for the streets (kaldirim). In 981/1573-4, 
Siileyman Bey completed the Kurshunlu Djami‘, a 
monumental, domed mosque in the best classical Ot- 





toman style (good photograph by Trifonov, at 45). 
Khidir Bey added a second medrese, where the poet 
Da‘ifi worked as miderris. Together with the great 
medrese of ‘Ali Bey, this made Plewna an important 
provincial centre of Islamic learning. Besides these 
buildings, the 957/1550 tahrir mentions five smaller 
mosques. The 987/1579 tahrir mentions a mosque of 
Khadidje Sultan, the daughter of ‘Ali Bey’s successor 
Mehmed, and the new Friday mosque of Siileyman 
Bey, son of Hasan Bey b. ‘Ali, and a number of 
mesdjids. When in 932/1526 the Ottomans took 
Buda(pest), a part of the Jews of that city was invited 
to settle in Plewna (according to the 957/1550 tahrir, 
T.D. 382, pp. 685-6, 41 families). The same source 
also mentions 62 households of Jews from Germany, 
of which seven were headed by widows, and 84 
households (15 headed by widows) of Jews from the 
Latin lands (Yahidiyan-t Frenk). In the 1570s, these 
Jewish groups rose to over 200 households, making 
Plewna one of the largest Jewish centres of the 
Balkans. Throughout the centuries, Plewna remained 
a predominantly Muslim town, which in the course of 
time absorbed and turkified a part of the local 
Bulgarian population (in 1550, 20% of the Plewna 
Muslims were of convert origin). A survey of its 
demographic development, based on the Ottoman 
tahrirs, a mufassal Sawarid defter, djizye defters, the census 
results in 1290/1873-4, the Salname-yi Wilayet-i Tiina 
and the first Bulgarian censuses, is given in the follow- 
ing Table: 


IN HOUSEHOLDS 


Muslims Christians Jews 
1479 9 10 / 
1516 200 99 69 
1550 472 185 104 
1579 558 180 209 
1751 441 125 n.d. 
1845 n.d. 660 20 
1873 1,241 1,477 75 
1887 450 2,580 81 
1926 525 5,915 115 
1934 560 6,690 60 


In the 11th-12th/17th-18th centuries, the town ap- 
parently declined, a process which, in addition to in- 
ternal reasons, was triggered off by the sack and the 
destruction of the town by the Rumanians under 
Michael the Brave in 1064/1596, who also carried off 
thousands of the inhabitants of the wakf villages and 
forcibly settled them in Wallachia. After the invasion, 
the ruins of the mediaeval castle were taken down and 
the stones used for the construction of a large new khan 
with 70 fireplaces, flanking the bedesten. 

In 1659 the town was visited by the Bulgarian 
Catholic archbishop Philipp Stanislavov (ed. Ferman- 
dziev, 1887), who mentions as its inhabitants 500 Or- 
thodox Bulgarians, having two churches, and no less 
than 5,000 Turks with seven mosques. Three years 
later, Ewliya Celebi visited the town (Seyahat-name, vi, 
1898-9 164-5; more detailed in the autograph, 
Topkapi Saray: Mizesi, Revan Kégk, no. 1457, fol. 
59a), who recalls the Wallachian raid of 1064/1596; 
but most of his ‘‘history’’ is purely legendary or, at 
best, full of misidentifications of historical persons. In 
his time, Plewna consisted of ‘‘2,000 houses’’, which 
is a gross exaggeration. The “imaret of Ghazi ‘Ali Bey, 
which according to its wakfiyye served everyone twice 
daily with cooked food, regardless of his religion or 


Gypsies Total Percentage of Muslims 
/ 19 47% 
i1 379 54% 
36 797 59% 
44 991 56% 

n.d. 
n.d. 
65 2,858 43% 
40 3,151 14% 
105 6,660 8% 
115 7,425 7% 


origin, was still in full operation. Ewliya noted that 
there were seven mekiebs in the town, six tekkes and six 
khans. 

Especially in the prosperous 10th/16th century, the 
Christian wakf villages around Plewna, and the 
monasteries of St George near the town and Sadovec 
outside it, developed an important scribal activity, 
writing Bibles and church books for the Bulgarian Or- 
thodox churches of northern Bulgaria (survey of pre- 
served copies by Trifonov, 53-6). Of great importance 
was the literary production of the Plewna Jews, of 
whom Joseph ben Ephraim Karo, who came from 
Spain and worked as Haham in the Plewna synagogue, 
should be mentioned. 

At the end of the 11th/17th century, the land 
around Plewna suffered badly from the passage 
through northern Bulgaria on their way to the 
Hungarian front of the army of the Crimean Tatars 
under their Khan Selim Giray, ‘‘no cattle, woman 
and girls being left behind’’, according to a marginal 
note in a church book dated October 1689. This event 
is also recorded in some grafitti in grottos near 
Plewna, where the people had taken shelter. In 
1131/1719, the town suffered much damage when a 
flood swept away the houses and shops of the lower 
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quarters of the town. According to the mufassal ‘awarid 
defter of 1164/1751 (BBA, Kepeci, Mevkufat, 2913), 
the town was considerably smaller than in the late 
10th/16th century, having ca. 2,500 inhabitants, of 
whom almost three-quarters were Muslims. The 
names of the mahalles were largely the same as in 
987/1579. After the end of the 12th/18th century, but 
particularly throughout the entire 13th/19th century, 
the town again witnessed a rapid expansion, especially 
of the Christians, who outnumbered the Muslims at 
the end of the Ottoman period. During the reforms of 
Mahmid II, the Mikhal-oghlu family, living as 
miitewellis of the wakfs of their ancestors, succeeded in 
keeping most of their property. A ferman of Mahmiid 
II from 1238/1823 (published by Ihtiev) confirmed 
them in their possessions. Hadjdji ‘Omer Bey 
Mittewelli was reported to be the richest man of the 
entire north-western Bulgaria. The tax revenue of the 
18 wakf villages was estimated at one million piastres. 
The Salname of the Tiina wildyet of 1286/1869-70 noted 
that Plewna contained 18 mosques, two churches, one 
synagogue, 925 shops, a hammam and 30 khans. The 
Salndme of 1285/1868-9 adds three medreses and five tek- 
kes. In the very last years of the Ottoman period, the 
geographer Felix Kanitz noted 1,627 Muslim houses 
and 1,474 Christian ones, giving a total population of 
about 17,000 inhabitants; with the Christians having 
larger families than the Muslims, the former would 
have had a slight majority. During the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-8, Plewna became world-famous for its 
gallant defence of more than five months under the in- 
spired command of (Ghazi) ‘Othman Pasha. After 
crossing the Danube on July 1877, the Russians ap- 
peared before Plewna, where they met unexpected 
resistance. Their attacks from 20 to 30 July were 
repulsed. The town was not fortified. ‘Othman Pasha 
used the excellently defensible position of the sur- 
rounding hills, where he had extensive earthworks 
thrown up. On 11 and 12 September the Russians and 
the Rumanians, who had been summoned to their 
assistance, made a third attempt to take Plewna by 
storm, and again were repulsed with heavy losses. 
After further failures on 18 September and 19 Oc- 
tober, the allies decided upon a regular siege of the 
town, which was conducted by the Russian general 
Totleben, the hero of Sebastopol. On 10 November 
the Russians succeeded in cutting off Plewna from the 
outside world in an effort to starve the fortress into 
submission. A month later, on 10 December, 
‘Othman Pasha undertook a last desperate sortie in an 
attempt to break through the western lines of the 
besieging army of 120,000 men (including the Tsar in 
person), which, after an initial success, failed. 
‘Othman Pasha, ‘‘the Lion of Plewna’’, was himself 
wounded and finally forced to surrender with some 
40,000 men. The five months’ siege had cost the Rus- 
sians and their allies over 40,000 men. The fall of 
Plewna opened the way for the Russians to Edirne 
and on to San Stefano, where they dictated the peace 
which was concluded there on 3 March, on the basis 
of a truce made at Edirne a month before [see also 
BULGARIA]. 

The capture of Plewna by the Russians led to a 
drastic transformation of the town, half-destroyed 
during the siege. The entire Turkish population fled 
from fear of the bands of Bulgarian irregulars, and 
only a third of them returned when, under the new 
Bulgarian state, ordered life returned. A member of 
the Mikhal-oghlu family even occupied a seat in the 
Bulgarian Parliament in Sofia. The place left vacant 
by the departed Turks was immediately filled by 
Bulgarian newcomers from the villages. With their 


much bigger families, the number of Bulgarians in the 
town also grew in a natural way, eroding the percen- 
tage of Muslims ever faster. In the decades before 
World War I, most of the Ottoman buildings of the 
town were demolished. A huge Russian neo- 
Byzantine mausoleum came to occupy the site of the 
mosque, medrese and “imaret of Ghazi ‘Ali Bey. The 
mosque of Sileyman Beg was still standing in 1931, 
but was then replaced by the Military Club. On the 
site of the great Kerwanseray, the new building of the 
provincial administration was erected. Great tree- 
lined boulevards and squares came to replace the old 
Turkish quarters. A name like ‘‘Tekiiskija Bair’’ still 
keeps the memory of the great zawiye of ‘Ali Bey. The 
bones of the Russian and Rumanian soldiers of ‘‘77”’ 
were partly placed in the huge mausoleum, partly in 
large war cemeteries, the Rumanians having their 
own one, New Grivitsa, where they had fallen in the 
furious fights around the Grivitsa Redoubt. The 
village of Grivitsa had been until the end of the Ot- 
toman period one of the major possessions of the wakf 
of Ghazi ‘Ali Bey. The skeletons of the tens of 
thousands of Ottoman soldiers, however, were dug up 
and sold to a British firm to be turned into fertiliser 
used for English agriculture. A part of the earthworks 
and trenches of “Othman Pasha was maintained as a 
memorial and can still be seen. In the 1970s, an enor- 
mous memorial building, with a magnificent 
panorama of the battlefield, was constructed, one 
more beautiful even than that commemorating the 
Battle of Borodino (1812) near Moscow. 

Ghazi ‘Othman Pasha’s defences around Plewna 
left a deep imprint on subsequent Western fortifica- 
tion, the Plewna profile and concept of defence being 
used in the newer works around Verdun, the principal 
fortress of France, as well as in the ‘‘Position Amster- 
dam”’ and in the forts of Chatham (Twydale 
Redoubt). 

After World War II, the city of Pleven, which 
already before the war had a considerable amount of 
industry (textiles, canned food, chocolate and 
metalwork) shot up to become one of the largest in- 
dustrial centres of northern Bulgaria, with a present 
population of over 100,000. Until the early 1970s, on- 
ly one miserable wooden mosque was still standing in 
Pleven, no longer used by the minuscule Muslim 
community. Disregarding the earthworks of 1877, not 
a single Ottoman building remains to testify to the 
long Islamic past of the town, a situation exemplary 
for the fate of Islamic culture in south-eastern Europe 
after the end of Islamic rule. 

Bibliography: F. Kanitz, Donau-Bulgarien und der 
Balkan®, Leipzig 1882, ii, esp. 76 ff. (remarks on 
early history are worthless); Mouzaffer Pascha- 
Talaat Bey, Défence de Plevna d’apres les documents of- 
ficiels et privés réunis sour la direction de muchir Ghazi 
Osman Pascha, Paris 1889; C. Jiretek, Das Fiirsten- 
thum Bulgarien, Prague-Vienna-Leipzig 1891, 189, 
286, 545; E.W. von Herbert, The Defence of Plevna, 
London 1895, repr. Ankara 1990 (Turkish tr. 
Nureddin Artan, Plevne miidafaast, Istanbul 1945); J. 
Trifonov, Istorya na grada Pleven do osvoboditelnata 
voina, Sofia 1933 (rich material); Z. Cankov, 
Geografski recnik na Balgarija, Sofia 1939, 340-2; Agah 
Sirn Levend, Gazavat-nameler ve Mthaloglu Ali Bey’in 
Gazavat-namesi, Ankara 1956; R. Furneaux, The 
siege of Pleona, London 1958 (rich and balanced ac- 
count); I. Penkov, Pleven, Sofia 1962; Serafettin 
Turan, IA, art. Pleone; M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, [A, 
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stklopedya Balgariyja, v, Sofia 1986, art. Pleven. The 

Ottoman sources used here are unpublished, and 

have not been used previously by those writing 

about Pleven; hence the picture of the early history 
of the town as given here differs greatly from that 
in the works cited above. 

The date of construction of the important Kur- 
shunlu Djami‘ is given as a chronogram, mesdjid-i 
aksa-yi thant oldi (Trifonov, 44-5), which Trifonov 
and those following him took for 927/1521, instead 
of the correct 981/1573-4. (M. Kiev) 
PLOVDIV [see Fittse]. 

POLEY [see suAy}. 

POMAKS, the name given to a Bulgarian- 
speaking group of Muslims in Bulgaria and 
Thrace, now divided amongst Bulgaria, Greece and 
the Macedonian Republic of Yugoslavia. This name, 
which is usually given them by their Christian fellow- 
countrymen, used also to be given occasionally by 
Bulgarians to Muslims speaking Serbian in western 
Macedonia. There, however, the Serbian Muslims 
are usually called torbest (sing. torbes) by their Christian 
fellow-citizens, sometimes also poturi, more rarely 
kurki, etc. How far these Serbian Muslims were stil! 
called Pomaks by some people in the early 20th cen- 
tury depended mainly on the influence of the 
Bulgarian school and literature, and would only be 
correctly applied when used of Muslims who had ac- 
tually migrated from Bulgaria, e.g. in 1877-8 (cf. 
J.H. Vasiljevié, Juzna Stara Srbija, i, 187-8, 207, 236). 
In the Rhodopes, the Bulgarian Muslims are also 
called achyjani (ch = kh) or agarjani (Ischirkoff, ii, 15). In 
some parts of Southern Serbia and Bulgaria, the name 
¢itak (pl. citact) is occasionally heard, and it used some- 
times to be said (e.g. by A. Urogevié, in Glasnik Skop- 
skog naucnog drustva, v [1929], 319-20) that this name 
was only given to Serbs converted to Islam; the truth 
seems to be, however, that this name is limited to 
Turks in the two countries (cf. H. Vasiljevié, 
Muslimant..., 34, and Elezovié, in Srpski knjizeunt 
glasnik, xxviii [1929}, 610-14, and in Reénik kosov- 
skometohiskog dijalekta, ii, 449). No more correct is the 
statement that apovc: is the name given to Serbian 
Muslims in Southern Serbia, for this seems to be a 
name applied to one another only by Albanians who 
are closely related to one another (brothers and 
cousins, according to H. Vasiljevi¢é, Muslimant..., 34). 

The origin and the etymology of these names are in 
part more or less obscure and arbitrary. The usual ex- 
planation that the name Pomak comes from the verb 
pomoci ‘‘to help’’ and means helper (pomagact), i.e. 
auxiliary troops of the Turks, was first given by F. 
Kanitz (Donau-Bulganen und der Balkan, ii, Leipzig 
1882, 182), but was soon afterwards (1891) declared 
by Jiretek (see Bibl.) to be inadequate. Another equal- 
ly improbable popular etymology is that which ex- 
plains Pomak by the Bulgarian word mak = ‘‘torment, 
force’, and justifies this explanation by saying that 
the conversion of the Bulgars to Islam on a con- 
siderable scale was carried out by force and constraint 
(Ischirkoff, ii, 15). In 1933, Iv. Lekov (see Bibl.) ex- 
plained the name Pomak from foturnjak (lit. ‘‘one 
made a Turk’’). Whether the word comak, which in 
Turkish means ‘‘club, cudgel’’, in Uyghur 
‘‘Muslim’’ and in South Russia ‘‘pedlar’’ (cf. Bar- 
thold, Histoire des Turcs d’Asie Centrale, Paris 1945, 73- 
4), is in any way connected with Pomak, or has been 
influenced by the Bulgarian poturnjak or confused with 
it, has still to be investigated. 

1, History of the Pomaks from their origin to 
the Second World War. 

The history of the conversion of the ‘‘Pomaks’’ and 


“*Torbe&i’’ is very little known in detail. In any case, 
the adoption of Islam did not take place everywhere at 
once but was gradual and at different periods. A be- 
ginning was made immediately after the battle of 
Marica (1371) and after the fall of Trnovo (1393): 
many Serbs and Bulgars at this time, and especially, 
as Jiretek thought, the nobles and the Bogomils 
among these, adopted Islam. After these first conver- 
sions under Bayazid II, considerable numbers of con- 
verts were made according to native tradition in the 
reign of Selim I (1512-20); for this purpose he is said 
to have sent his ‘‘favourite Sinan Pasha’’ into the ter- 
ritory of the Sar mountains. The highlands of Cepino 
(in the Rhodopes) were converted, according to local 
histories, in the beginning of the 17th century; accord- 
ing to Jiretek (Fiurstenthum, 104), however, not till the 
middle, in the reign of Mehemmed IV (1648-87); the 
Grand Vizier Mehmed KOprilii is said to have taken 
a leading part in the work. The conversion to Islam of 
the Danube territory (Lovet, etc.) is put in this 
period. Towards the end of this century (sc. the 17th), 
further conversions took place among the Serbs in the 
Debar region. In some districts Islam only gained a 
footing on a large scale in the course of the 18th cen- 
tury and sometimes not till the beginning of the 19th 
(e.g. in Gora, south of Prizren). 

Until the early 20th century, one was very often in- 
clined to believe that these conversions to Islam were 
made under compulsion, even by force of arms, but 
subsequently the view began to prevail that the 
authorities never took any direct steps to proselytise 
their Christian subjects; conversion was on the con- 
trary voluntary and for quite different reasons except 
in a few exceptional cases (cf. e.g. H. Vasiljevié, 
Muslimani..., esp. 53-61). 

Towards the end of the 19th century, when the pro- 
cess of conversion had ceased for decades everywhere, 
the great majority of the Slav Muslims (Bulgar and 
Serb) were to be found in the Rhodopes and the 
mountains of eastern Macedonia and in groups of 
considerable size up and down Macedonia as far as 
the Albanian frontier, a wide area which stretched in 
the north from Plovdiv (Philippopolis) to Salonika in 
the south and in the east from the central course of the 
Arda over the Vardar and even beyond the Crni 
Drim, i.e. across the districts of Ohrid, Debar, 
Gostivar and Prizren to the west. At that time only a 
small part of this territory, which was interspersed 
with Christian areas, belonged to the principality of 
Bulgaria; the greater part was still Turkish, and only 
after the Balkan War passed to Serbia or after the 
First World War to the former Yugoslavia. In addi- 
tion to the main body of Muslim Bulgars in the 
Rhodopes mountains, there were at the same time 
also sporadic groups north of the Balkan range in the 
Danube territory, in the circles of Lovet, Pleven 
(Plevna) and Orehovo (Rahovo). 

Since then, however, the frontiers of the ‘‘Pomaks’’ 
have receded considerably. During the siege of Plevna 
almost all the Bulgarian Muslims fled from the 
Danube districts to Macedonia; although they return- 
ed in 1880, they soon afterwards migrated into 
Turkey. After the union of eastern Rumelia and 
Bulgaria in 1885, the Rhodopes ‘‘Pomaks’’ also 
began to emigrate. The frontiers of the ‘‘Torbe&i’’ 
likewise were not unaffected. The Balkan War and the 
First World War brought about certain changes which 
resulted in the migration of some bodies of Serbian 
Muslims out of Southern Serbia. 

As regards the distribution of these Muslim Slavs 
according to countries, the following statistics may 
be quoted. In what used to be the principality of 
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Bulgaria Jiretek estimated (1891) their number at 
most 28,000 souls, and before the Balkan War there 
were within the old frontiers of Bulgaria (according to 
official statistics of 1910) 21,143 (0.49% of the 
population). In the lands acquired in the Balkan War 
in Southern Bulgaria there were, however, many 
more Pomaks, mainly in the regions of the rivers Ar- 
da, Mesta and Struma, so that the official census of 
1920 makes their number 88,399 (1.82% of the whole 
population). A somewhat higher figure was given by 
the Annuaire du Monde Musulman for 1929 (305), name- 
ly 16,000 Pomaks in Bulgaria proper and 75,337 in 
Thrace, i.e. 91,337 in all. The 1926 census gave 
102,351 Bulgarian-speaking Muslims in Bulgaria, i.e. 
1.87% of the population, while the number of 
Muslims in Bulgaria without distinguishing their 
languages was then 789,296 or 14.41% of the popula- 
tion. Of these 102,351 Bulgarian-speaking Muslims 
only 5,799 lived in the towns and the remaining 
96,552 in the villages. Literate Pomaks in the whole 
of Bulgaria in 1926 numbered only 6,659 in 1926 (of 
whom 5,534 were men). 

The number of Pomaks (in reality of Muslim 
Slavs) in Macedonia was, according to S. Verkovité 
(1889; see Bzbl.) 144,051 men. 

As regards the number of Serbian-speaking 
Muslims in Southern Serbia, they were estimated 
by H. Vasiljevié (Muslimant..., 11 ff.), whose calcula- 
tions were, however, to some extent based on the 
situation before the Balkan War, at 100,000 souls; in 
1935 the figure was put at 60,000 and the number of 
Serbo-Croat-speaking Muslims in the whole of the 
former Yugoslavia at about 900,000 (exact figures 
could not be given because the statistics according to 
religions had not been published). 

For Thrace, the figure of 75,337 Muslim Bulgars 
has already been given from the Annuaire; in Western 
Thrace there were, according to the inter-Allied cen- 
sus (of March 1920), 11,739 (cf. La question de la 
Thrace, ed. by the Comité supréme des réfugiés de 
Thrace, Sofia 1927). 

On these statistics, the following observations may 
be made. The Bulgars (e.g. Kanéov) usually included 
as ‘‘Pomaks”’ all the Macedonian Slavs of Muslim 
faith, i.e. including Serbs from Southern Serbia. On 
the other hand, on account of their religion these 
Muslim Slavs were sometimes carelessly counted with 
the Turks. Moreover, some statistics were not com- 
pletely free from chauvinistic and political bias. The 
European estimates, finally, were based on approx- 
imations or were quite arbitrary. 

In spite of the fact that the Pomaks and Torbe3i are 
occasionally included among the Turks and in spite of 
the fact that they sometimes call themselves Turks, 
they are nevertheless the purest stratum of the old 
Bulgarian or Serbian population, as the case 
may be, who have preserved their Slav type and Slav 
language (especially archaic words) very well, some- 
times even better—as a result of their being cut off 
from the Christians and their isolation in outlying 
districts—than their Christian kinsmen, who have 
been constantly exposed to admixture from other 
ethnic elements. They have a certain feeling of aver- 
sion for the Turks, whose language they do not under- 
stand. It is only in the towns that we find that in 
course of time some of these Slavs have adopted the 
Turkish language. What bound them to the Ottomans 
was not language, but principally a common religion, 
with its prescriptions and customs (e.g. the veiling of 
women), which along with Turkish rule naturally im- 
posed upon them many Arabic and Turkish words. In 
spite of this, there have survived among them many 


pre-Islamic customs and reminiscences of Christianity 
(observation of certain Christian festivals, etc.). 

That the Bulgar Muslims in particular occasionally 
(esp. in 1876-8) fought alongside the Turks against 
the Christian Bulgars may be ascribed to the fact that, 
as a result of their low cultural level, they made no 
clear distinction between nation and religion and that 
their Christian fellow-countrymen treated them as 
Turks and not as kinsmen. These mistakes were 
repeated in the Balkan War, when the victorious 
Bulgar troops and the Orthodox priests were Jed so far 
as to convert the Pomaks in the Rhodopes and other 
districts to Christianity, mainly by pressure and force 
of arms. But on the conclusion of peace, they returned 
to Islam again. This was frankly admitted by the 
Bulgarian geographer I8irkov (Ischirkoff) and the 
Bulgarian writer Iv. Karaivanov (in his Bulgar 
periodical National Education, Kiistendil 1931, accord- 
ing to Camalovié [see Bibl.]}). 

A century or so ago, the songs and ballads of the 
“Pomaks’”’ were the subject of much dispute. A Bos- 
nian ex-cleric, Stefan Verkovié (1827-93), an antique 
dealer in Seres, published under the title of Veda 
Slavena (i.e. the ‘‘Veda of the Slavs’, Belgrade 1874, 
vol. i) a collection of songs which were alleged to have 
been collected mainly among Pomaks and which 
celebrated ‘‘pre-Christian and pre-historic’’ subjects 
(the immigration into the country, discovery of corn, 
of wine, of writing and legends of gods with Indian 
names, of Orpheus, etc.). A. Chodzko, A. Dozon 
(Chansons populaires bulgares inédites, Paris 1875; cf. also 
Revue de littérature comparée, xiv [1934], 155 ff.) and L. 
Geitler (Poetické tradice Thraki: i Bulhari, Prague 1878) 
also strongly supported belief in this ‘‘Veda’’; it was 
even assumed that the Pomaks were descended from 
the ancient Thracians, who had been influenced first 
by Slav culture and then by Islam. 

But of ballads on such subjects neither the Muslim 
nor the Christian Bulgars knew anything, and 
Jiretek, who investigated the question on the spot, 
repeatedly described this ‘‘Slav Veda’’ as the fabrica- 
tion of some Bulgarian teachers (Furstenthum, 107). 
We now know that Verkovié’s chief collaborator was 
the Macedonian teacher Iv. Gologanov (cf. Pentscho 
Slawejkoff, Bulgarische Volkslieder, Leipzig 1919, 15). 

In view of the fact that the Muslims in question 
consist mainly of conservative dwellers in the moun- 
tains and villages, they were for the most part illiterate 
and there could be no possibility of any Jiterary activi- 
ty among them. The only people among them who 
could write are the khodjas, who frequently used the 
Turkish language and Arabic alphabet when writing. 
They also frequently used the latter alphabet when 
writing their mother tongue. (It is interesting to note 
that, even today (1993), the Pomaks in Greek 
Western Thrace have new Ottoman Turkish 
schoolbooks in the Arabic script.) Of earlier genera- 
tions of Bulgar Muslims, many distinguished them- 
selves in the Turkish army or otherwise in the Turkish 
service. 

Bibliography (in addition to works mentioned in 
the text): C. Jiretek, Geschichte der Bulgaren, Prague 
1876, 356, 457, 520, 568 and 578; idem, Das 
Fiirstenthum Bulgarien, Prague-Vienna-Leipzig 1891, 
102-8 (the principal passage), 310, 346, 353, 453-6; 
S.I. Verkovit, Topograficesko-ethnograficeskty ocerk 
Makedoniyj, St. Petersburg 1889 (gives full tables of 
the numbers of Pomaks in some districts and even 
villages); V. Kantov, Makedonija etnografya 1 
statistika, Sofia 1900, 40-53 (where a portion of the 
older literature is given, esp. p. 42) with an 
ethnographical map of Bulgaria on which these 
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“‘Muslim Bulgar’’ settlements are specially mark- 

ed; J. Cvijié, Osnove za geografiju i geologiyyu Makedoniye 

i Stare Srbiyje, i, Belgrade 1906, 182; VI. R. 

Dordevic, U Srednjim Rodopima, putopisne beleske od 

Plovdiva do Cepelara, in Nova iskra, Year 8 (Belgrade 

1906), 172-6, 198-205 (interesting description of a 

Serbian journey in the year 1905 on the life and 

customs of the Pomaks); M. Gavrilovié, in Grande 

Encyclopédie, s.v.; A. Ischirkoff, Bulgarien, Land und 

Leute, ii, Leipzig 1917, 14-17; J. Hadzi Vasiljevié, 

Muslimani nase krvi u_Juinoj Srbij?, Belgrade 1924; 

idem, Skoplje ¢ njegova okolina, Belgrade 1930, 314; 

J.M. Pavlovic, Maleievo 1 Malesevct, Belgrade 1929, 

35, 244-5, 251; S. Cemalovié, Muslimani u Bugar- 

skoy, in Gajret, Year 8 (Sarajevo 1932), 345-5, 364-5, 

375-6 (also in La Nation Arabe for 1932, nos. 10-12); 

A. Bonamy, Les musulmans de Pologne, Roumanie et 

Bulgarie, in REI (1932) (deals with the Pomaks (p. 

88) very superficially); Iv. Lekov, Kam vapros za im- 

eto pomak (On the question of the name ‘‘Pomak’’), 

in Sbornik poluvekouna Balgarya, Sofia 1933, 38-100 

(cf. Bibliographie Géographique Internationale, Paris 

1933, 317, which also quotes a short article by G. 

Ivanov on the history of the Lovet-Pomaks (Za 

minaloto na lovcenskite pomaci), appeared in Loved i 

Lovéensko, v, Sofia 1933); Annuaire statistique du 

royaume de Bulgarie, Sofia 1934, 23, 25, 28. 

(F. BajRAKTAREVIC) 

The preceding article skilfully brings together what 
was known of the Pomaks on the eve of the Second 
World War. One can, however, add to the 
bibliography for that period certain items not noted 
there or which have appeared since 1935, such as: L. 
Mileti¢, Lovéanskite Pomaci, in Balgarski Pregled, v/5 
(Sofia 1899), 67-78; St. Sikkov, Pomacite v trite balgarski 
oblasti: Trakija, Makedoniyja i Mizya, Plovdiv 1914 (cf. 
a notice on this work, Les Bulgares mahometans des 
Rhodopes et les traces du christianisme dans leur vie, in En 
terre d’Islam, vi/51 [Nov.-Dec. 1931], 387-8); idem, 
Balgaro-mohamedanite (Pomact). Istoriko-zemepisen 1 
narodoucen pregled s obrazi, Plovdiv 1936 (cf. an especial- 
ly useful review by M.S. Filipovié, in Pregled, xi/166 
[Sarajevo, Oct. 1937], 673-9; Ahmet Cevat Eren, 
Pomaklar, in 1A, ix, 572-6; idem, Pomaklara dair, in 
Turk Kiltiri, i/4 (Ankara 1963), 37-41; Ch. 
Vakarelski, Altertiimliche Elemente in Lebensweise und 
Kultur der bulgarischen Mohammedaner, in Zettschr. fir 
Balkanologie, iv (Berlin 1966), 149-72; N. Kaufman, 
Pesnt na Balgarite mohamedani ot Rodopite, in Rodopski 
Zborntk, ii (Sofia 1969), 41-130; B. Lory, Une com- 
munaulé musulmane oubliée: les Pomaks de Lovec, in Tur- 
cica, xix (1987), 95-116. 

In regard to the thorny problem of the Islamisation 
of the Pomaks, see the viewpoint of St. Dimitrov, 
Demografski otnosenija i pronikvaneto na islama v zapadnite 
Rodopt i dolinata na Mesta prez XV-XVI v., in Rodopski 
Zbornik, i (1965), 165-84. 

2. The Pomaks during the Second World 
War. 

Being one of the Axis Powers, Fascist-controlled 
Bulgaria was awarded by Hitler, on the one hand, the 
southern territories of contemporary Serbia (or Old 
Serbia, Stara Srbija or Juzna Srbija) and on the other, 
western Thrace (belonging to Greece), which meant 
that, from 1941 to 1944, the Pomaks of the Balkans 
found themselves united within one state. Our 
knowledge of their situation at that time varies from 
region to region, but everywhere it was extremely 
bad: social and economic deprivation, a deplorable 
health position and continual discrimination on the 
part of the authorities, religious and cultural oppres- 
sion, driving the Pomaks towards a ‘‘religious 





fanaticism’’, according to the expression used by 
Bulgarian authors themselves. 

On the Bulgarian occupation of south Serbia 
(which in 1944 became part of Yugoslavian 
Macedonia), see the collective work (from a pro- 
Macedonian, extremely anti-Bulgarian viewpoint) 
called Denacionalizatorska dejnost na bugarskite kulturno- 
prosvetni institucti vo Makedonija (Skopska i Bitolska okupa- 
ciona oblast 1941-1944), Skopje 1974. 

On the Pomaks of Bulgaria proper, see V. Bodinov, 
Balgarite mohamedani prez Vtorata svetovna vojna (1939- 
9.1X.1944), in Iz minaloto na Bélgartte mohamedani v 
Rodopite, Sofia 1958, 137-44; idem,  Balgarite 
mohamedani 1 vaordzenata borba srestu faSizma, in ibid., 
144-51, where some further references can be found. 
(It should be mentioned in passing that a law is said 
to have been passed on 8 July 1942 concerning the 
compulsory Bulgarisation of names borne by the 
Pomaks, and that 60,000 of them had to change their 
names at this time.) On the participation of some 
Pomaks in the anti-Fascist struggle at the side of the 
“‘partisans’’ (i.e. Bulgarian Communists) towards the 
end of 1944, see Iz minaloto..., 148-51; Ju. Memifev, 
Ucastieto na balgarskite Turct protiv kapitalizma i fasizma 
1919-1944, Sofia 1977. 

As for the Pomaks of Greek Western Thrace (the 
southern part of the Rhodope Mountains) at this 
time, we possess a piece of evidence (rapid and in- 
complete, it is true, but completely first-hand) from 
the Orthodox Bulgarian Patriarch Kiril, who visited 
these regions in 1943-4: Kiril, patriarh balgarski, 
Balgaromohamedanski selista v Juni Rodopi (Ksantijsko 1 
Gjumpurdzinsko) toponimno, etnografsko 1 istoridesko izsled- 
vane, Sofia 1960. This contains much information on 
the daily life of this people (especially on the 
ethnographic level), but also on the general at- 
mosphere in these isolated mountain villages. The 
local Pomaks were often hostile to their visitor; they 
spoke Bulgarian and knew no Turkish whatsoever; 
their womenfolk were only very rarely veiled; 
polygamy was unknown; divorce was very rare; but 
the villages adjacent to the plain were, more and 
more, becoming slowly Turkicised. On the religious 
and cultural level should be noted the survival of cer- 
tain Christian customs, the fact that the dead were 
buried in the direction of Mecca and the existence of 
mosques in the villages (but only one tekke is men- 
tioned, in the district of Sahin, whilst the medreses were 
all in ruins). 

3. The Pomaks from the end of the Second 
World War to the present time. 

Since 1945, the history of the Pomaks in the 
Balkans can be followed in two countries only, 
Bulgaria and Greece, in the light of the fact that, the 
Communist Yugoslavian authorities having set up a 
‘Socialist Federal Republic of Macedonia’, all the 
Slavonic-speaking Muslims of the region became ipso 
facto the Muslim Macedonians. There are, moreover, 
relatively few works on this group of Muslims of 
former Yugoslavia. See e.g. J.F. Trifunoski, Za 
torbesite vo porecieto na Markova Reka, in Godisen Zbornik 
(Fil. Fak.), iv/1 (Skopje 1951), 3-11; D.Hr. Konstan- 
tinov, Makedonct muslimani, in Prilozi, Drustvo za nauka 
i umetnost, xv (Bitola 1970), 139-46; and above all, N. 
Limanoski, Etno-socijalne karakteristike islamizevanth 
Makedonaca, Belgrade 1991 (unpubl. thesis); and then, 
in a much wider perspective, A. Popovic, L’Istam 
balkanique. Les musulmans du sud-est européen dans la 
période post-ottomane, Berlin-Wiesbaden 1986; idem, 
Les musulmans yougoslaves (1945-1989). Médiateurs et 
métaphores, Lausanne 1990. One can nevertheless 
wonder whether the present dissolution of the Com- 
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munist countries into ethnic and regional groups may 
not bring about the re-appearance some day of the 
former entities of this land, such as_ the 
Pomaks/Pomaci, the Citaks/Gitaci, the Torbe§/ 
Torbe’i, the Gorans/Corani, etc. We shall know at 
some future time, but at the present moment, 
amongst these diverse groups, the Gorani (Slavonic- 
speaking Muslims of Skopska Crna Gora) alone speak 
of themselves and seem to display a certain 
cohesiveness, through the medium of a handful of 
spokesmen, notably vis-a-vis the Turkish and Alba- 
nian Muslims of Macedonia. 

The Pomaks of Bulgaria (peasants and shepherds of 
the Rhodopes and the region of Razlog and a few 
other places, numbering from 150,000 to 200,000 per- 
sons) continued to endure an extremely difficult situa- 
tion, within a climate of permanent hostility from the 
Bulgarian Communist authorities. They speak 
Bulgarian and have no knowledge of Turkish, which 
excludes them from the very strong Turkish com- 
munity of the land, three or four times more 
numerous and much more structured. Being for the 
most part illiterate until recent times and never 
having had, in practice, a local ‘‘intelligentsia’’, it 
would have been logical to conclude until very recent- 
ly that their assimilation was only a question of time. 
Meanwhile, they are considered in Bulgaria (and they 
are still taken into consideration) rather as ‘‘lost 
children’’ of the nation. Their religiosity (which is, in 
fact, more like an attachment to a sort of ‘‘popular 
Islam’’) has had to suffer since 1945 the ravages of 
time (notably under the continual attacks of Soviet- 
style ‘‘scientific atheism’’). Official Bulgarian 
publications on the local Pomaks (since 1945) are 
somewhat condescending. They set forth unanimous- 
ly their very backward cultural state in relationship to 
the rest of the Orthodox Bulgarian populaltion, but 
strongly insist that they are indigenous Bulgarians 
which various forces and ‘‘malevolent’’ tendencies 
have tried, on many occasions, either to assimilate to 
the Turks or to separate from their ethnic brothers 
and homeland. See e.g. P. Marinov, Jz mirogleda na 
sredno rodopskite Balgart-mohamedani, in Balgarski narod, 
u/1, Sofia 1947; N. Vrantev, Balgari mohamedani 
(Pomaci), Sofia 1948; V. Bozinov, Balgarite mohamedani 
pri narodnata vlast, in Iz minaloto..., 151-6; K. Vasilev, 
Rodopskite Balagari-mohamedani, Plovdiv 1961; Narod- 
nostna 1 bitova obstnost na rodopskite Balgari, Sofia 1969; 
Balgarite mohamedani-nerazdelna cast ot balgarskija narod 
(preporacitelna bibliografya), Blagoevgrad 1971 (with a 
lengthy bibl.); C. Monov, Prosvetnoto delo sred Balgarite 
5 mohamedanska ujara v rodopskija kraj prez godinite na 
narodnata vlast (1944-1968), in Rodopskt Zbornik, iti 
(1972), 9-51; A. Promovski, Bit i kultura na rodopskite 
Balgart, Sofia 1974; P. Petrov, Razprostranenie na isl- 
jama v Rodopite, in Rodopite v balgarska istorija, Veliko 
Tarnovo 1974, 62-86; K. Kanev, Srednorodopski 
(svadbeni) nravi i obiéat, in Rodopi, 1974/10, 22-6; idem, 
Srednorodopski obidai, in Rodopi, 1974/11, 22-4; etc. For 
a diametrically opposed view, amongst numerous 
publications of this type, see Rodoplardaki son Tiirk 
katlhidminin ig yuzii, Istanbul 1972. 

The attempts at forcible (and all other means) 
assimilation of the Pomaks by the Bulgarian Com- 
munist authorities increased to a brutal pitch after 
1979 (see e.g. K. Yanatchkov, Entre le croissant et le 
marteau: les musulmanes bulgares, in L’Alternative [Paris, 
Jan.-Feb. 1980] 22-3), culminating dramatically in 
the events of February-March 1985. From this date 
onwards, the Western press began to speak on 
numerous occasions of several dozen (even, of several 
hundred) deaths: murders committed in the course of 


the Bulgarisation of names campaign (first amongst 
the Pomaks, then amongst the Turks of Bulgaria), an 
action which involved not only the change of names of 
living persons but also (by means of the civil govern- 
ment registers and the gravestones in cemeteries) 
those of parents and ancestors. The fall from power of 
Communism stopped this barbarous policy, and the 
governments formed after this time have made 
numerous acts of appeasement and goodwill towards 
the local Pomaks, especially since the necessity of a 
coalition (probably tactical and ephemeral) with the 
political Party of the Bulgarian Turks. 

We are relatively well informed about the life of the 
Pomaks of Greece (around 25,000 to 30,000 persons, 
and living in the Rhodopes, along the Bulgarian fron- 
tier) during this period. These form an exclusively 
village society, apart from those settled in the towns 
and settlements of Western Thrace, where they are 
undergoing a slow Turkification process because of 
the presence there of a Turkish community, much 
better organised and three or four times as numerous. 
It is very much an introspective community, living in 
a mountain region to which access (since it is a 
military zone) was forbidden until very recent times to 
Greeks and foreigners alike and only to be entered 
with a special permit, difficult to get. The cultural 
level of this population seems to have remained fairly 
modest, and in any case we do not have (as is the case 
for the Pomaks of Bulgaria) any written eye-witness 
information. What we know at present of it rests on 
several works which are mainly of an ethnographical 
and sociological nature. See e.g. B. Vernier, Rapports 
de parenté et rapports de domination ... Représentation 
mythique du monde et domination masculine chez les Poma- 
ques, diss. Paris, EHESS 1972 unpubl. (a brief 
analysis of it in Popovic, L’Islam balkanique, 169-70); 
E. Arvanitou, Turcs et Pomaks en Gréce du Nord (Thrace 
Occidentale). Une minorité religieuse ou deux minorités na- 
tionales, sous une administration hellénique chrétienne, diss. 
Univ. de Paris VII, unpubl.; F. de Jong, Names, 
religious denomination and ethnicity of settlements in Western 
Thrace, Leiden 1980; E. Sarides, An ethnic-religious 
minority between Scylla and Charybdis. The Pomaks in 
Greece, in La transmission du savoir dans le monde musulman 
périphérique. Lettre d’information, 5 (April 1986), 17-25; 
idem, Ethnische Minderheit und zwischenstaatliches Strettob- 
Jjekt. Die Pomaken in Nordgnechenland, Berlin 1987. As 
for the official attitude of the Greek authorities (and 
of some local authors), this is disconcerting. It is cur- 
rently maintained that this is a Greek population (or 
else the descendants of ancient Thracian tribes) com- 
pletely separate from the Bulgarian Pomaks, a 
population which was allegedly first of all Bulgarised, 
and then Islamised, some time later. See e.g. N. 
Xirotiris, Personal remarks on the distribution of the frequen- 
cies of blood groups amongst the Pomaks [in Greek], 
Salonica 1971; Ph. Triarkhis, The Rhodope ad- 
ministrative district yesterday and today [in Greek], 
Salonica 1974; Pan. Photeas The Pomaks of Western 
Thrace (a small contribution to a great subject) [in Greek], 
Komotini 1976; and finally, three works, also in 
Greek, recently have appeared: P. Hidiroglou, The 
Greek Pomaks and their relations with Turkey, Athens 
1989; Y. Magriotis, The Pomaks or Rodopeoi, Athens 
1990; and P. Mylonas, The Pomaks of Thrace, Athens 
1990, on which one can find a lucid analysis by M. 
Anastasiadou, Trois livres sur les Pomaks de Gréce, in La 
transmission du savoir ... Lettre d’information, xi (March 
1991), 64-6, who writes specifically, ‘‘The feeling 
which one gets from reading these three works is that 
the Greek state is not only resolved to begin a new 
process of assimilating the Pomaks—until now con- 
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demned to isolation—but above all wishes to prevent 
at any price the Pomaks from drawing closer to the 
Turks of Western Thrace’’. There is, moreover, no 
doubt that the fall of the Communist régime in 
Bulgaria will have as a result the opening-up of this 
region of Greece and, as a result, the end of the isola- 
tion of the local Pomaks. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(A. Popovic) 

PONDOK [see PESANTREN]. 

PONTIANAK, the name of a part of the 
former Dutch residency ‘‘Wester-Afdeeling”’ 
of Borneo, also of the sultanate in the delta of 
the river Kapuas and of its capital; these are now 
in the Kalimaintan [g.v. in Suppl.] region of the 
republic of Indonesia [g. v. }. 

As a Dutch province Pontianak included the 
districts of Pontianak, Kubu, Landak, Sanggau, 
Sékadau, Tajan and Méliau. The administration was 
in the hands of an assistant-resident whose head- 
quarters were in Pontianak where the Resident of the 
“‘Wester-Afdeeling’’ also lived. The Dutch settlement 
is on the left bank of the Kapuas, where also is the 
Chinese commercial quarter. The Malay town lies op- 
posite on the right bank. 

The sultanate of Pontianak with its capital of 
the same name was independent under the suzerainty 
of the Netherlands and was 4,545 km? in area. In 1930 
the population consisted of 100,000 Malays and 
Dayaks, 562 Europeans, 26,425 Chinese and 2,378 
other Orientals. The term Malays includes all native 
Muslims, among them many descendants of Arabs, 
Javanese, Buginese, and Dayaks converted to Islam. 
The Dayaks in the interior are still heathen. Roman 
Catholic missions are at work among the latter and 
the Chinese. The very mixed population is explained 
by the origin and development of Pontianak. 

The town was founded in 1772 by the Sharif ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, a son of the Sharif Husayn b. Ahmad al- 
Kadri, an Arab who settled in Matan in 1735 and who 
in 1771 died in Mampawa as vizier, revered for his 
piety. In 1742 ‘Abd al-Rahman was born, the son of 
a Dayak concubine, and very early distinguished 
himself by his spirit of enterprise. He attempted to 
gain the ruling power, successively in Mampawa, 
Palembang and Bandjarmasin, from which he had to 
retire with his band of pirates, although the sultan had 
been his patron, after he had taken several European 
and native ships. By this time, he had married a 
princess of Mampawa and Bandjarmasin and pos- 
sessed great wealth. On his return to Mampawa, his 
father had just died. As he met with no success here, 
he decided to found a town of his own with a number 
of other fortune-seekers. An uninhabited area at the 
mouth of the junction of the Landak with the Kapuas, 
notorious as a dangerous haunt of evil spirits, seemed 
to him suitable. After the spirits had been driven away 
by hours of cannon fire, he was the first to spring 
ashore, had the forest cut down and built rude dwell- 
ings there for himself and his followers. 

The favourable position of the site and the protec- 
tion which trade enjoyed there soon attracted 
Buginese, Malay and Chinese merchants to it so that 
Pontianak developed rapidly and Sharif ‘Abd al- 
Rahman was able by his foresight and energy to hold 
his own against the neighbouring kingdoms of Matan, 
Sukadana, Mampawa and Sanggau. 

He appointed chiefs over each of the different 
groups of people and regulated trade by reasonable 
tariffs. He was able to impress representatives of the 
Dutch East Indian Co. in Batavia to such an extent 
that they gave him the kingdoms of Pontianak and 


Sanggau as fiefs after the company had bought off the 
claims of Banten to Western Borneo. As early as 1772, 
the Buginese prince Radja Hadjdji had given him the 
title of sultan. After his death in 1808, his son Sharif 
Kasim succeeded him. He was the first to change the 
Arab ceremonial at the court for more modern ways. 

According to the treaty concluded with the Dutch 
Indies government in 1855, the sultan received a fixed 
income from them while they administered justice and 
policed the country. The relationship to the Dutch In- 
dies government was defined in a long agreement of 
1912, which also settled the administration of justice 
and the taxes. From the local treasury, then con- 
stituted, the sultan received 6,800 guilders a month; 
he also received 50% of the excise on agriculture and 
mines. 

In keeping with the nature of its origin, Pontianak 
is predominantly Muslim in character and a relatively 
large number take part in the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
For these pilgrims, who are known as Djawa Fun- 
tiana, the sultan, when he performed the pilgrimage 
in the 1880s, founded several wakf houses in the holy 
city. 

The main support of the whole population is 
agriculture and along with it trade in the products of 
the jungle. The exports are copra, pepper, gambir, 
sago, rubber and rotan, especially to Singapore and 
Java. Rice, clothing and other articles required by 
Europeans and the more prosperous Chinese and 
Arabs are imported. The import and export trade is 
mainly in the hands of the Chinese. They live together 
in the Chinese quarter in the European half of Pon- 
tianak on the left bank where also the other foreign 
Orientals have settled. This is therefore the centre of 
trade and commerce in the valley of the Kapuas. 

In the swampy lands of Pontianak, intercourse with 
the outer world is amost exclusively by water. Only in 
the 1920s and 1930s were motor-roads laid over the 
higher ground from Pontianak to Mampawa and 
Sambas, to Sungei Kakap and from Mandor to 
Landak. 

Bibliography: P.J. Veth, Borneo’s Wester- 
Afdeeling; J.J.K. Enthoven, Bydragen tot de geographie 
van Borneo’s Wester-Afdeeling, in Tijdschrift Kon. Aard- 
rykskundig Genootschap (1912, 203-10). 

(A.W. NiEUWENHUIS) 

POONA [see PUNA]. 

PORPHYRY [see rurFiriyvis]. 

PORT SA‘ID (4. Bur Sa‘ip), a seaport on the 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Suez Canal and on its western bank 
(lat. 31° 16’ N., long. 32° 19’ E.). It is connected 
with Cairo, 233 km/145 miles away, by a standard- 
gauge railway constructed in 1904 via Zagazig and 
Isma‘iliyya, and also with Damietta and Alexandria. 
After the construction of the Suez Canal, it became 
the second seaport of Egypt after Alexandria, and is 
now the chef-lieu of a governorate (muhafaza) of the 
same name. The population of the governorate (1986 
estimate) was 382,000 and of the town itself 374,000. 

Port Sa‘id was founded in 1859, as soon as the Suez 
Canal was decided, during the reign of Sa‘id Pasha 
[¢.2.], Viceroy of Egypt, and was named after him. 
Except for the strip of sand which, varying in width 
between 200 and 300 yards, separates Lake Manzala 
from the Mediterranean, the site of the present town 
was under the water. This site was selected by a party 
of engineers under Laroche and de Lesseps, not on ac- 
count of being the nearest point across the isthmus to 
Suez, but because the depth of the water there cor- 
responded most favourably to the requirements of the 
projected canal. As soon as work was started on the 
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Canal, five wooden houses were constructed above 
the water, supported on massive piles and equipped 
with a bakery and a water-distillery for the use of the 
pioneers. A year later, dredgers began to deepen the 
waters of the newly established harbour, and the mud 
thus raised was immediately utilised for more 
buildings, besides the workshops, covering 30,000 
square metres in all. This, however, did not suffice for 
the rapid growth of the population as the work on the 
Canal progressed towards IsmA‘iliya. To meet this 
emergency, and in the absence of stone quarries with- 
in reasonable reach of Port Sa‘id, the manufacture of 
artificial stones capable of resisting the action of sea- 
water was begun by Messrs. Dussaud in 1865. Details 
of this process are given in ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak’s 
Khifat (x, 38-40). These stones weighed about 22 tons 
each and were used both for the construction of the 
two huge breakwaters of the outer harbour and for the 
creation of further building ground. In the same year, 
mail boats sailed up the Canal to Isma‘iliya while 
others brought imports to Port Sa‘id. In 1868 the 
breakwaters were finished, and in 1869 the Canal was 
completed. As a result, the town was thronged by con- 
suls and representatives of many nations, and the 
population reached 10,000. 

By the end of the 19th century, Port Sa‘id was the 
world’s largest coal bunkering station, primarily for 
the Canal transit trade, and in the early 20th century 
the point of export for cotton, rice and other agri- 
cultural products of the eastern Nile Delta region and 
also a centre for fish processing. Its many public 
buildings included the headquarters of the Suez Canal 
Company, and by 1907 the population numbered 
49,884. Its outer harbour, covering an area of 570 
acres, its two moles or breakwaters built in such a way 
as to protect the Canal from the continuous onrush of 
sea-water and sand-drifts, and its docks numbering 
originally three on the western bank, all had to be ex- 
tended. A large floating dock (259 ft. long, 85 ft. wide 
and 18 ft. deep, with a lifting capacity of 3,500 tons) 
was constructed; and, further, in the years 1903-9, 
new docks were established on the eastern bank. To 
accommodate the workmen on these docks, the new 
town of Port Fu?4d, named after the then King of 
Egypt, Fu’ad I (¢.v.], sprang up on the east side. 

To safeguard the ships approaching the Canal by 
night, the Khedive Isma‘il ordered four lighthouses to 
be erected at the expense of the Egyptian Government 
at Rosetta, Burullus, Burdj al-‘Izba near Damietta, 
and Port Sa‘id. The latter one was 174 ft. high and its 
beam distinct from those of the other three and visible 
at a distance of 20 miles. It lay at the base of the 
western mole which, at its seaward extremity, carried 
a colossal statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps by E. Fer- 
miet, unveiled in 1899. 

In 1956 the Egyptian President Gamal ‘Abd al- 
Nasir (Nasser) [see ‘aBD AL-NASIR, DJAMAL in Suppl.] 
nationalised the Suez Canal. In the ensuing war of 
Britain, France and Israel against Egypt during late 
October-early November 1956, Port Sa‘id was severe- 
ly damaged by air attacks and during the British and 
French landings, with the statue of de Lesseps, 
amongst other things, being destroyed. After the war, 
the damages were repaired and the Canal re-opened, 
but during the Six Days’ War of June 1967 Israeli 
forces advanced to the eastern bank of the Canal and 
occupied the territory of western Sinai up to that 
bank. The Canal remained closed for several years. 
But after the Camp David Accords of 1978 and the 
Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty of 1979, the use of the 
Canal revived and the revenue from transit dues has 
become a significant part of Egypt’s income, with 


Port Sa‘id returning to something of its former pros- 
perity. 
Bibliography: The chief contemporary source is 

‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-Tawfikiyya, 20 

vols., Cairo (Bulak) 1305-6. See also 1. publications 

on the Suez Canal and its history; 2. the annual 

Takwims, Annuaires statistiques and the Trade 

Returns issued by the Egyptian Government and 

the Suez Canal Company; 3. guides to Egypt such 

as Baedeker’s, Murray’s (ed. Mary Brodrick) and 

Cook’s (ed. Sir E.A. Wallis Budge). 

(A.S. Atiya*) 

POSTA (Ital. posta), borrowed into Ottoman 
Turkish and Arabic in the 19th century in the forms 
p/bésta, plbosta to designate the new conception of 
European-style postal services in the Near East. In 
more recent times, it has been replaced at the formal 
level by barid {q.v.], a revival of the mediaeval Arabic 
term for the state courier and intelligence services, but 
bista/bista and bistadji ‘‘postman’’ continue in use in 
the Arab Levant at the informal level, and posta re- 
mains the standard term in Modern Turkish. In 
modern Persian also post, from the French poste, is 
used. (Ep.) 

POSTA, postage stamps. Postage stamps (Ar. 
tabi“ [baridi]; Pers. tambr; Tk. pul) are a Western in- 
novation. The world’s first postage stamp—the ‘‘pen- 
ny black’’ bearing the portrait of young Queen 
Victoria—was issued by Great Britain in 1840. There 
exists an evident connection between the spread of the 
“postage stamp revolution’? and European overseas 
expansion. Besides Great Britian, other European 
countries, above all France, but also Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain were responsible for the foun- 
ding of postal services and the diffusion of stamps in 
North Africa and the Middle East. Foreign post of- 
fices of these countries were opened e.g. in Lebanon, 
Syria, Palestine, Morocco, Libya, and Egypt. They 
issued the stamps of their countries, and as a result the 
dispatching point of these stamps is only to be iden- 
tified by the postal cancellations. Later, overprints 
were added. Here, as in other cases, the foreign post 
offices cut into revenues that would otherwise have 
gone to the national post office. The first Middle 
Eastern countries which joined the parade of stamp- 
issuing states were: India (1854 with a portrait of 
Queen Victoria on the first issued stamp, after using 
issues of the East India Company for two years); the 
Ottoman Empire (1863); Egypt (1866); Persia (1868); 
and Afghanistan (1871). The first three of them open- 
ed post offices in their ‘‘satellite states’’ using the 
same practice as the European countries. 

Despite the more than one hundred year-old history 
of stamps in North Africa and the Middle East, 
“Islamic philately’’ has not received much attention 
until recently. This intensified interest is mainly to be 
explained by the fact that, since the 1960s and the 
1970s, the themes on stamps have been diversified 
and several Islamic countries have begun to use 
postage stamps as instruments of propaganda. 
Philately is considered as an ancillary historical and 
social science discipline, although its skilled use as 
such is rarely revealed. Unlike its honoured sister 
numismatics, philately cannot of course provide infor- 
mation on dark periods where written evidence is 
scarce or unavailable. But it can be of additional value 
for the analysis of official viewpoints and of cultural 
and political history; stamps are excellent primary 
sources for the symbolic messages which governments 
seek to convey to their citizens and to the world. The 
same is true of banknotes, because ‘‘both are a 
monopoly—i.e. a sovereign attribute of the state as 
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well as an efficient iconographic propaganda vehicle 
thereof. They can tell us something about the official 
discourse of the state, the one for which it attempts to 
ensure ideological hegemony’’ (Sivan 1987, 21). For 
modern times, the symbolism of stamps is more useful 
for the historian than that of coins because stamps are 
more varied and less conservative. 

Which types of historical evidence are to be found 
on stamps in detail? Stamps can be studied from the 
“‘inside’’ and the ‘‘outside’’. Under the latter we 
understand the stamp as a ‘‘physical and economic 
object’’ (cf. Hazard 1959/1980, 200 ff.), made up of 
paper, ink, glue, etc., marked by inscriptions, over- 
prints and denominations. An enquiry into the quan- 
tity and quality of these components (kind of paper, 
method of printing, perforation, watermark, over- 
print types and settings, etc.) is not merely of limited 
interest for the collector or the historian of printing 
technology and paper manufacturing; an investiga- 
tion of these aspects can give indications concerning 
the political and economic situation of the issuing 
country. A large quantity of new issues has normally 
two causes: either the state is fully appreciating the 
propaganda value of stamps (as was the case, for in- 
stance, in Iran under the last Shah, in Libya since the 
mid-1970s and also in ‘Irak at present under the 
leadership of Saddam Husayn), or else it is seeking 
additional revenue. Numerous countries, mostly 
small and poor, have abandoned their prerogative to 
represent themselves in favour of financial advan- 
tages. They have entrusted Western agencies with the 
production of stamps on any possible occasion and 
with their promotion to dealers and collectors. Many 
of these stamps never touch the shores of the countries 
that issue them. The stamps display themes which 
have mostly nothing to do with the heritage of the is- 
suing countries: astronauts, European paintings, 
famous people of the world (such as J.F. Kennedy, the 
Prince of Wales and Princess Diana), or international 
sports events. For the Islamic countries, this practice 
was used e.g. by Afghanistan under the reign of Zahir 
Shah, by North Yemen (since 1962), by Mauritania, 
Katar (since 1961), and the poor Persian Gulf 
shaykhdoms (‘Agjm4n, with even special issues for its 
exclave Manama, Dubayy, Fudjayra, Ra’s al- 
Khayma, al-Sharika, Umm al-Kaywayn) in the 
1960s, with the noticeable exception of Abi Zaby that 
possesses 90% of the present-day’s United Arab 
Emirates’ oil wealth. The other extreme is found in 
Lebanon, where no stamps were printed in 1976-7, in 
1979, and between 1985 and 1987. Due to the civil 
war, Lebanon issued not more than 100 stamps over 
the last 14 years. More direct money-raising methods 
include the issuance of souvenir sheets (also used as a 
propaganda instrument), postal tax (also called 
revenue) stamps (several Arab countries, e.g. Syria, 
printed such stamps for the wars against Israel and 
subsequent military needs; the Ottoman Empire 
issued tax stamps during the Balkan War of 1911-12, 
and the young Turkish Republic printed a large quan- 
tity in 1920, reflecting the disastrous situation of the 
country during these years), and ‘‘semi-postal’’ 
stamps with premiums for charitable or public pur- 
poses (including relief for refugees from the Druze 
war—Lebanon and Syria, 1926—and for victims of 
earthquakes, of volcanic eruptions, etc.). A decline in 
the quality of printing, paper, and perforation points 
to economic difficulties. For the printing of the 
Haydarabad stamp of 1946, commemorating the 
Second World War Victory, many types of paper 
were used; this is attributable to the scarcity of paper 
during and immediately after the War (Nayeem 1980, 


198-9). Similar problems are suggested in the case of 
Iran after the Revolution in 1979. A possible reason 
why the watermark of the Pahlavi stamps was not 
altered until 1981 is because of a paper shortage. 
Libya used Egyptian watermarks until 1960; the 
stamps were printed in Rome, Naples, Cairo or by 
Bradbury. This dependence on foreign technology 
can be explained by the extreme poverty of this North 
African state until the large-scale production and ex- 
port of oil in the mid-1960s. 

Overprints and surcharges are of great historical in- 
terest, since they always arise as a result of an 
emergency. One of the earliest surcharges became 
necessary when a Persian Postmaster-General resign- 
ed and thereafter considered a huge quantity of 
stamps as his own property, refusing to return them 
to the post office (nos. 94 ff./1897-9). After the Ot- 
toman entry into the First World War, the Ottoman 
Post Office ran out of the stocks of the 1914 pictorial 
set, the plates of which were inaccessible in London. 
It had to resort to overprinting old stocks of supersed- 
ed issues. More often, overprints have been used by 
occupying (see e.g. ‘Irak, occupied in 1918 by units 
of the Indian army, where Turkish stamps over- 
printed ‘“‘BAGHDAD IN BRITISH OCCUPA- 
TION”? were used; or Lebanon as occupied territory, 
where Turkish stamps overprinted ‘‘E.E.F.’’, for 
‘Egyptian Expeditionary Force’’, were issued; or 
Syria, where in 1919 French stamps were overprinted 
“T.E.O.”’, for ‘‘Territoires ennemis occupés’’, later 
changed to ‘‘O.M.F.’’, for ‘‘Occupation militaire fran- 
gaise’’), protecting, mandatary, and colonial powers. 
The date and type of overprints indicate the severity 
of foreign rule, the degree of dependence and control. 
Whereas Egypt had the right to issue special stamps of 
its own, other Ottoman provinces were less 
autonomous, as was true for ‘Irak; it had to use 
Turkish postage stamps until the Ottoman Empire 
was replaced by the British mandatary power. 
Algeria, being constitutionally part of metropolitan 
France, had stamps of its own only after 1924. In that 
year, French stamps were overprinted ‘‘ALGERIE”’. 
Even the post-war issues have continued to omit 
Arabic, to stress French culture and interests to the 
exclusion of Arab ones, and to emphasise French 
dominance. Similar was the practice of the Italian co- 
lonial power in Libya, whereas the French protec- 
torate in Tunisia replaced the monolingual inscription 
‘““REGENCE DE TUNIS” in 1906 by another one in 
French and Arabic; Palestine as a British mandate 
after 1920 even used a trilingual inscription in Arabic, 
English and Hebrew. The autonomy of the ‘Alawi 
areas, guaranteed by the French after 1924, can be 
deduced from French stamps _ overprinted 
“ALAOUITES-AL-‘ALAWIYYIN’’. In the case of 
nominally independent shaykhdoms, like al-Kuwayt 
or al-Bahrayn, the stamps indicate that they were ac- 
tually under firm British control. After using Indian 
stamps with no indication of the issuing state’s name, 
the stamps were overprinted (in 1923-4 and 1933 re- 
spectively) ‘“KUWAIT/BAHRAIN’’. After the Par- 
tition of India (1947), the same was done with British 
stamps. The complex postal history of Morocco under 
foreign control, and of war-time Libya, becomes clear 
by observing the diversity of overprints and used 
stamps. 

Pakistan’s first stamps illustrate the hasty creation 
of the nation. The first issue consisted of Indian 
stamps (portrait of King George VI) overprinted 
“PAKISTAN” by the Indian Security Press at 
Nasik. Owing to the events after Partition, grave 
shortages of stamps occurred in many places. It was 
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therefore necessary to supplement the Nasik prints by 
local overprints in Pakistan. Machine-printed, hand- 
stamped, typewritten and manuscript overprints thus 
appeared in many places and under varying condi- 
tions; they were sanctioned by the central or provin- 
cial governments, and sometimes even by minor 
authorities down to the village postmaster. All these 
issues were governed by the same conditions, namely, 
an acute shortage of Pakistan stamps, a surplus stock 
of unwanted Indian stamps, and the determination to 
do something in order that the posts could carry on 
(Martin 1959/1974, VII, 2). A similar situation in in- 
dependent Algeria caused at the outset the overprin- 
ting of former French issues. with the initials ‘“E.A.”’ 
for ‘‘Etat Algénien’’. 

Overprints indicating the new state’s name, and 
similar techniques like the obliterating with black bars 
of the former ruler’s portrait, have been employed in 
other countries following a drastic change in régime in 
order to use up old stocks of stamps while 
demonstrating a complete departure from the past 
(see e.g. Egypt, 1953, or Iran, 1979). Sometimes 
former sets are overprinted in order to commemorate 
an important event in the history of a particular coun- 
try; in Transjordan, for instance, stamps of 1927 were 
overprinted one year later, in Arabic script, with the 
word dustér in order to mark the promulgation of the 
constitution. Frequent changes in denomination may 
well reveal economic problems and inflation. 

We have yet to mention some further conclusions 
which can be drawn from the mono- or bilingual in- 
scriptions. The exclusive use of the national language 
in Islamic countries either underlines the continuity 
with the Islamic past (by confirming the sanctity of the 
Arabic script and language; see also the using of 
Islamic/Christian dates) or growing nationalistic feel- 
ings. To quote some examples: Ottoman stamps up to 
1876 used exclusively the Turkish language and 
‘*Turkish’’-style numerals. The inscriptions translate 
‘‘The Ottoman Empire’’ and ‘‘Postage’’ (the latter 
being the western-derived posta, however, rather than 
the Arabic arid). In 1876 a French inscription and a 
“‘Western’’-style numeral were added to a set of 
stamps in order to conform to membership of the new- 
established Universal Postal Union. With the 
alphabet reform of 1928, the Arabic script gave way 
to Latin, after a brief transitional use of both scripts 
for writing Turkish (1926-8). Hidjazi stamps (1916- 
25) used only Arabic (compare Yemeni stamps from 
1926 till 1930); not until four years after the unifica- 
tion with Nadjd, in 1929, did the Latin script appear 
for the recording of the state and value. National feel- 
ings in Egypt came through, when, during Isma‘il’s 
rule, Arabic replaced Turkish as the usual language of 
administration. The first Egyptian stamps of 1866 
(nos. 1-7) bear Turkish-language inscriptions; one 
year later, Arabic replaced Turkish on stamps (nos. 
8 ff./1867). The change in the language came at the 
time of Ism4‘il’s hard-won acquisition of the title of 
Khedive, and a few years later (nos. 14 ff./1872) the 
stamps proudly displayed the Khedivial title. After the 
recession of British influence on Egypt in 1922, an 
overprint exclusively in Arabic announced the formal 
independence of ‘‘The Egyptian Kingdom” in that 
year (nos. 69-81/1922; notice also nos. 82-93/1923-4). 
This nationalistically-induced omitting of any 
Western script except for a numeral of value was ob- 
viously soon found impractical, because French re- 
appears from 1925 onwards (nos. 94 ff.). 

Multilingual inscriptions on postage stamps can 
also indicate the use of several national languages or 
be interpreted as a concession to linguistic minorities. 


Postage stamp series of Haydarabad from 1871 show 
a value label in four languages (English, Marathi, 
Persian-Urdu and Telugu). The secession of East 
Pakistan (later Bangladesh) can be observed on 
Pakistani stamps by the reduction of the former tri- 
lingual inscription (English, Urdu, Bengali) to a bi- 
lingual one. 

Stamps may be considered as a prima facie evidence 
of the existence of postal services, but not as an 
evidence of postal sovereignty, as the cases of 
Manama and Bahawalpir [q.vv.] show. Until 1947 
Bahawalpur was a princely state in British India, 
afterwards forming part of Pakistan; it issued its own 
stamps between 1947 and 1949, although the post of- 
fices in Bahawalpir used stamps of Pakistan. The in- 
troduction of airmail and special delivery stamps or- 
dinarily indicates the initiation of such a service in a 
particular country. 

The studying of the stamp’s ‘‘inside’’, i.e. of its 
iconography, can be quite illuminating and will be of 
central concern here. Several factors predestine 
stamps to propaganda purposes. First, since the 
discovery of offset printing, stamps are easy and cheap 
to produce; second, a worldwide spread is potentially 
possible; third, visual messages are not difficult to 
understand, i.e. it is possible to make them accessible 
to persons who are not reached by other communica- 
tion means; this is especially true of Third World 
countries, where the percentage of illiterates is high; 
in regard to Arabic countries, one has to bear in mind 
also the problem of diglossia. But, whereas the 
message which is intended to be transmitted to the 
observer of the stamps is comparatively easy to 
discern, it is almost impossible to assess its impact 
upon its target population. 

Subjects often dealt with on stamps can be grouped 
in the following way: national symbols; local deceased 
heroes; cultural heritage; significant historical and 
political events and commemoratives; reforms, na- 
tional progress, and social, economic or cultural 
achievements; foreign policy (regional, Arabic or 
Islamic solidarity, international ties); diverse (exposi- 
tions and fairs, international congresses, etc.). 

Primary visual symbols of the modern state in- 
clude, beside the national flag, emblems, coats of 
arms, official seals, the personified state, i.e. the 
presiding head of state (a hereditary monarch or an 
elected president). With regard to the head of state’s 
portraits it is interesting to find out when the first por- 
traits appeared, on which occasions they are issued, 
how often the head of state is portrayed, in which 
manner he is represented, and how he is dressed. Fur- 
ther, the question arises whether there is any dif- 
ference between monarchies and republics. 

Several Islamic countries followed in the beginning 
the Islamic proscription of portraits. Instead, they 
employed—as the Ottoman stamps did until 1913— 
three specialised motifs: the crescent [see HILAL], 
sometimes accompanied by a star; a coat of arms; and 
the tughra [q.v.], along with more general 
calligraphical and arabesque designs. The turning- 
point in Ottoman stamp design came in 1913, when 
a set of stamps showing the Istanbul post office swept 
aside the tradition of avoiding pictorial designs (nos. 
212-21/1913). In 1914, a further step was made by 
portraying Sultan Mehemmed V_ Resghad (no. 
245/1914). On the other hand, in Persia, where a 
vigorous tradition of pictorial painting had long flour- 
ished, the Shah appeared on stamps as early as 1876 
(nos. 19-22). In Egypt, religious inhibitions about 
portraying living things have been ignored since 1924 
(nos. 82-93), and Islamic symbols were replaced by 
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monarchical watermarks after 1926. King Faysal of 
“Irak followed this example in 1927/31. Afghanistan 
was beginning to portray its monarchs in 1937; after- 
wards, the rulers of Afghanistan were often depicted, 
but President Taraki looks like being, until now 
(1992) the last one in this series. States with a special 
Islamic legitimation like Saudi Arabia (and _ its 
forerunners Hidjaz and Nadjd), Yemen (first as a 
kingdom, later as a republic), and Pakistan, avoided 
portraits of the rulers until the 1960s. Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen began with a small portrait of a human 
figure (1952 and 1948 respectively); the king of Saudi 
Arabia (Faysal) was portrayed for the first time in 
1964, in the following period several times, in contrast 
to North Yemen where the only president ever por- 
trayed until now has been President Hamdi in 1978. 
Ayyub Khan was the first president to be shown on 
Pakistani stamps (nos. 229-30/1966); thereupon also 
the portraits of the deceased national heroes Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Djinnah and Muhammad Ikbal could ap- 
pear on stamps (1966-7); previously, the days of their 
death were commemorated and their contributions to 
the establishment of Pakistan were honoured by show- 
ing a memorial inscription or their monograms (e.g. 
nos. 44-6/1949 or nos. 96-8/1958). Republics such as 
Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Tunisia and ‘Irak depicted 
the portraits of their presidents from the beginning. 
Another practice was followed in Egypt and Libya 
after the revolutions there. Despite his popularity and 
the personality cult of him allowed in other media, 
President ‘Abd al-Nasir (Nasser) kept his portrait off 
Egyptian stamps except on three occasions (1964, 
1965, 1967). After his death, however, he was com- 
memorated on Egyptian stamps in 1970-2, and on 
stamps of several other Arabic countries. Al- 
Kadhdhafi (Gaddafi) appeared for the first time on a 
souvenir sheet in 1975; in subsequent years he has 
become the central figure on the stamps. Remarkable 
exceptions are Algeria and Iran after 1979. No 
Algerian president has appeared until] now on stamps 
during his lifetime (H. Boumedienne/Hawari Bima- 
dyan was for the first time portrayed after his death in 
1979); on the occasion of the (re-)election of Boume- 
dienne or Shadhli b. Djadid, instead of a portrait, in- 
scriptions in Arabic were used which translate “‘Elec- 
tion of Brother ... as President ...’’. Whereas in the 
Shah’s days a profile of the monarch was almost 
always displayed, the Islamic Republic of Iran has on- 
ly honoured ‘‘martyrs’’ on_ stamps (see also 
banknotes). For this reason, Ayatullah Khumayni 
was depicted for the first time after his death 
(1989 ff.), although already in his lifetime huge 
posters of him were plastered on walls of most Iranian 
towns and were carried in processions. As Chelkowski 
has pointed out, ‘‘This is a clever symbolic manipula- 
tion to suggest that Khomeini has not imposed his rule 
but is the ‘chosen’ representative of the people who 
carry his portrait out of love and devotion’’ (1990, 
92-3). 

Several monarchs of Islamic countries (Egypt since 
Fu?ad I, Afghanistan under Zahir Shah, Iran since 
the Pahlavis, Jordan under the reign of Husayn II, 
and Morocco under the reign of Hasan II) have flood- 
ed their countries with regular issues bearing their 
portraits on the occasion of commemorating special 
royal events: births and birthdays (especially of the 
male heir), royal birthdays; weddings; deaths and cor- 
onations (esp. Iran, nos. 1365-7/1967), etc. Another 
practice was followed, for instance, in Libya, where 
King Idris I was only once portrayed, directly after in- 
dependence. Ruling predecessors are honoured, 
sometimes together with the reigning monarch, to 


show the continuity of the particular dynasty. The 
Pahlavis even tried to base their reign on a fictitious 
continuity of the Persian monarchy since the time of 
the Achaemenids. This intention was revealed also in 
1935 when Persia was renamed Iran (nos. 149 ff.: 
““Postes iraniennes’’, instead of ‘‘Postes persanes’’). 
Regularly, the hereditary heads of state have attemp- 
ted to enhance their legitimacy, either by combining 
their rule (in a portrait) directly with symbols of pro- 
gress (see below), or by stressing the dynasty’s role in 
the fight for independence (e.g., in Morocco under 
Muhammad V and his son, and in Jordan). In this 
respect, differences between monarchies and republics 
seem to be blurred: republican heads of state are por- 
trayed on similar occasions, as Independence or Na- 
tional Day, Revolution Day, etc.; the personality cult 
of Habib Bourguiba (Aba Rakiba) is intertwined with 
his role of Supreme Mudjahid, his life history mark- 
ing the major milestones of the Tunisian fight against 
the French. Other heroes of that same era appear on 
stamps only if they are long dead. Bourguiba was 
often shown together with female figures; this is an 
allusion to the improvement of the women’s status as 
a result of the revised Personal Status Code in 1956. 
Sometimes even the birthdays of the presidents (e.g. 
of Saddam Husayn since 1984) are celebrated on 
stamps; frequently, they invoke their contributions to 
the modernisation process. Turkish presidents present 
themselves as the sons of the ‘‘Father of the Turks’’. 
A souvenir sheet (no. 25) in 1987 shows the hitherto- 
existing presidents from Atatirk to Evren in the shape 
of a family tree; the picture seems to suggest that 
Turkey is still firmly adhering to the political prin- 
ciples and aims of Atatiirk. On another stamp issued . 
in 1939 (no. 1052), the role of Atatiirk is compared to 
that of George Washington for the United States. 
Monarchs often appear on stamps in traditional 
(Bedouin) headgear and robes (see Faysal I of “Irak in 
the 1920s, and his brother Abd Allah in Transjordan, 
and moreover, the rulers of the U.A.E. and Saudi 
Arabia), later, they also underlined their links to the 
army (see Rida Shah Pahlavi) by wearing military 
uniform, or their support for reforms and westernisa- 
tion by appearing bare-headed and clothed in 
Western style. The first presidents (e.g. of Turkey, 
Syria) were shown as modern townsmen in Western- 
style coats and ties, thereby expressing their intent to 
modernise and secularise the country. The fez, once 
a modern symbol, disappeared gradually and by the 
1950s it was finally becoming old-fashioned. Soldier- 
politicians, as Atatiirk or Sadat, alternated between 
military uniform and civilian garb; Asad was always 
depicted in civilian clothes despite his military voca- 
tion, thereby underscoring his legitimacy, while Sadat 
preferred the military uniform. Al-Kadhdhafi is 
shown in different garbs; the most favourite one, 
beside the military uniform, seems to be Bedouin 
garb; sometimes the ‘‘revolutionary leader’’ is sitting 
on a horse, surrounded either by fighting people, or 
jubilating masses, or ‘‘Green Books’’, propagated as 
his ‘‘Third Universal Theory’’, with a liberating 
message for the whole world. The described style of il- 
lustration is itself a hint at the contents of the ‘‘Green 
Book”’ (here part 3), where the author is praising the 
Bedouins for their practising of ‘‘national sports’’ 
(e.g. mounted games), instead of merely watching 
sporting events. Like Saddam Husayn (1988), 
al-Kadhdhafi is represented on stamps as an ideal 
Muslim on the Aagjdj or during the Muslim worship 
(1985). This confirmation seemed necessary after al- 
Kadhdhafi’s open shift to ‘‘de facto-secularisation”’ in 
1975 and his unorthodox interpretation of Islam since 
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then (rejection of the Sunna as a source of Islamic law, 
etc.). 

One important and specific national symbols and 
emblems which are often seen on stamps should be 
mentioned. In the case of Persia, the national emblem 
next to the portrait of the Shah was the Lion and the 
Sun, under the Pahlavi crown; for Lebanon it is still 
the cedar, for Morocco the pentagram. After the Ira- 
nian Revolution, the red tulip, symbolising love and 
sacrifice in Persian poetry, has been made an official 
emblem. The word Allah in the shape of a red tulip ap- 
pears on stamps, as on the 100-rial bill and on coins. 
Turkey used sometimes (1926, 1929, 1931, 1961) the 
mythical grey wolf (bozkurt), an embodiment of the 
unification of its people. An allegorical figure, the em- 
bodiment of the nation, usually represented in the 
form of a woman, so popular on French stamps, 
represents Syria in one case (1956), but this particular 
symbolism seems to have been too foreign to the 
Islamic tradition to have taken root in Syria. 

Another category of symbols of power is that of 
historical notables or local heroes. Every régime has 
its own pantheon, and this becomes clear on stamps 
too. The emphases shift with the change of régimes, 
although local heroes are generally more often 
honoured than famous persons who have had an im- 
pact on the whole Arab-Islamic world. Whereas 
monarchies have emphasised the role of their 
ancestors, especially the founder of a particular dynas- 
ty (e.g. monarchical Egypt frequently depicted 
Muhammad SAI}; Libya the founder of the Sanisiyya, 
Sidi Muhammad b. ‘AIi al-Santisi; Saudi Arabia 


chose Ibn Sa‘tid), republican régimes have issued. 


stamps to commemorate a variety of nationalists (e.g. 
Turkey memorialised Namik Kemal and Diya? (Ziya) 
Géokalp; Egypt ‘Umar Makram, ‘Urabi Pasha and 
Mustafa Kamil; ‘Irak honoured Sati‘ al-Husri, pro- 
genitor of the various pan-Arab ideological trends; 
Syria, instead, preferred to honour a native-born 
theoretician of Pan-Arabism, al-Kawakibi), reformers 
(al-Tahtawi, al-Afghani, ‘Abduh, Tahir Haddad, 
etc.), freedom fighters (e.g. Pakistan 1979, 1989-90), 
and cultural leaders (in literature, arts or creative 
fields), A myth of the peoples’ continuous struggle for 
independence is created in some cases (e.g. on Libyan 
stamps since 1971-2, esp. since 1980, and on Iranian 
stamps after 1979), The Islamic Republic of Iran 
marked the abrupt departure of the past and the 
changing orientation from Western ideology and ap- 
parel of the Shah’s era to the traditional Islamic at- 
titudes by a series of stamps (since 1979) devoted to 
the ‘‘forerunners of the Islamic movement’’. The role 
of the clerical opposition is overemphasised; but, 
besides firm supporters of Khumayni (like Ayatullah 
Bihishti, died in 1981), or forerunners of an Islamic 
republic (as Fad] Allah Nuri, died in 1909), other 
famous persons are represented in this set who would 
not have supported the ‘‘reign of the Ayatullahs’’, if 
they were still living (e.g., Mirza Kutik Khan, 
Musaddik, Al-i Ahmad, Shari<ati, Talikani). Most of 
the forerunners are considered as ‘‘martyrs’’ for the 
“right cause’’, pointing to the glorified idea of mar- 
tyrdom which is also one characteristic of Shi‘ism. 
Another Shi feature commemorated on postage 
stamps is that of the Shi‘i Imams or works connected 
with them, such as the Nahdj al-balagha {q.v.] (e.g. in 
1981). The search for historical heroes to honour on 
Lebanese stamps is a difficult task. The choice of 
Druze and Maronite princes is an indication of Chris- 
tian dominance there till the outbreak of the Civil 
War and of the neglect of the Islamic heritage. 
Harmless illustrations of traditional costumes, na- 


tional handicraft, festivals and musical instruments, 
animals and flora, fauna, scenery, as well as anti- 
quities, archaeological excavations, _ historical 
monuments (mosques, forts, and palaces etc.) and 
modern buildings (hotels, banks, museums, etc.) are 
found on the stamps of nearly every country with the 
aim of underlining the national heritage and, proba- 
bly, of convincing the public of a clear-cut national 
identity. So, even the representation of antiquities 
and other common motifs can throw light upon the 
political aims or the ideological orientation of a régime 
and its self-identification. Despite the post-colonial 
Pan-Arabic and Pan-Islamic rhetorics of some 
régimes, they often lay particular stress on the pre- 
Islamic and pre-Arabic history, a sign of the specific 
national pride and patriotism. In Egypt, Pharaonic 
monuments are as prevalent today as they were in 
1866 when the first issues bore a pyramid watermark. 
All stamps issued between 1867 and 1913 featured 
pyramid-and-sphinx designs, and the Giza pyramids 
have been a favourite subject ever since, although 
after 1952, as the interest in other themes increased, 
the pre-Islamic heritage was less often depicted. ‘Irak 
places great emphasis on its Babylonian forerunners 
(cf. already a set from 1963, here together with 
Islamic monuments; and from 1988, on the occasion 
of the Babylon Festival), especially since Saddam Hu- 
sayn shifted from extremist Pan-Arabic policies 
towards a specifically ‘Iraki waftaniyya; a Mesopo- 
tamian-inspired culture is seen as a convenient vehicle 
to introduce and support the change in fundamental 
ideology (compare the results of A. Baram’s study, 
Mesopotamian identity in Ba‘thi Iraq, in MES, xix [1983], 
425-55). Jordanian stamps frequently show the 
Nabataean city of Petra or the Temple of Djarash 
(since 1933). This pattern is repeated also in other 
Arab (Algeria, Tunisia) and Islamic (Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, etc.) countries. 

Depicting antiquities or other signs of national 
heritage can be seen as a means of advertisement and 
as evidence for the tourist industry (e.g. Lebanon in 
the 1960s until 1975; Egypt since the 1950s, with a 
short interruption as a result of the 1967 events). But, 
as Sivan has pointed out, the impressive continuity in 
the patterns of postage stamps produced over the last 
thirty years shows that touristic considerations have 
not reigned supreme in this domain. A comparison 
with the monetary iconography of the same era 
(issued in Egypt, Syria, and Jordan) shows that the 
recurrence of certain images on postage stamps has 
not been a purely aesthetic tendency but the result of 
conscious political decision. These visual symbols 
should be mainly interpreted as official attempts to 
create a common national identity and loyalty to the 
territory. ‘‘Thus, the ancient past is part and parcel 
of the legitimating genealogy of the modern state’’ 
(Sivan 1987, 23). Noteworthy exceptions are the Gulf 
emirates with no past to speak of, and Saudi Arabia, 
where the pre-Islamic past of its territory is associated 
with the paganism of the Dyahiliyya. An extraordinary 
shift has occurred in Iran. Whereas the emphasis in 
the Shah’s days was almost exclusively on pre-Islamic 
architecture and art, the revolutionary Islamic régime 
started to neglect the pre-Islamic era; in this context 
one has to recall the strong protests of the Islamic 
religious classes against the Shah’s bombastic celebra- 
tion of the twenty-five centuries old history of Iran. 
Lebanon, again, is a special case in the opposite direc- 
tion, because of the Maronite élite’s support of the 
“Phoenician ideology’’. 

Stamps illustrate most of the period of colonial ex- 
pansion, as well as its end. After using their own 
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stamps, with or without overprints, the colonial 
powers in the Islamic lands under their control passed 
on to the ‘‘colonial-picturesque style’’, i.e. one 
foreign from the paper to the design; the favourite 
subjects on pictorial sets were scenes of monuments 
and landscapes; local allusions were rare, natives ap- 
peared only occasionally on horse or on camel, where- 
as representatives of European colonialism (as Mar- 
shal Lyautey on Moroccan stamps (1935/1948, 1951), 
General Gordon on Sudanese ones (1931/37, 1935)) 
were commemorated. While the colonial powers were 
shown as civilised and modernised, the dependent ter- 
ritories were depicted as backward countries and 
societies, needing the import of progress through col- 
onialism. After independence, postage stamps rapidly 
became a means of asserting sovereignty, of seeking 
for self-definition, and of furthering economic and 
social development. The pictorials now often employ 
a semi-abstract style and international iconography: 
the national flag represents independence; broken 
chains and rising suns, flames etc. stand for liberation 
and a very promising future; doves for peace; globes 
for universal themes; balance scales for justice; the 
Asclepian serpent and staff for medicine; books and 
torches for education. 

In tracing the evolution of some national holidays 
and memorial days, we find instances of discontinuity 
(particularly in revolutionary states) and continuity 
(mostly in conservative ones). But all these memorial 
days have a common feature, that they celebrate na- 
tional events, as e.g. Independence (National) Day; 
Evacuation Day, to commemorate the departure of 
foreign forces (e.g. the British evacuation of the Suez 
Canal Zone, the evacuation of US bases in Libya, the 
evacuation of French occupation forces in Syria); 
Revolution Day (8 March 1963 in Syria; 1 September 
1969 in Libya), which signalled the change in 
legitimation; or Army Day (when the army was the 
vehicle of the revolution, as in ‘Irak). Other major 
political events and changes in legitimation which 
may be memorialised philatelically include constitu- 
tional, legal or programmatic reforms (e.g. Pakistan 
1973, on the occasion of the promulgation of the new 
constitution; Algeria, 1976 (new constitution, Charte 
Nationale), 1986 (Charte Nationale)); overthrows of 
authoritarian régimes (Sudan, 1986; Tunisia, 1988); 
the first regular elections after a long period of 
military/authoritarian rule (Turkey, 1950; Pakistan, 
1970); decisive plebiscites (Iran, referendum of 1979, 
commemorated in 1984, 1991; Pakistan, 1985, ‘‘over- 
whelming mandate by the people’’ for Diya? al-Hakk 
and his Islamisation policy in the 1984 referendum); 
nationalisations (of the Suez Canal in Egypt, 1956, 
1961/66, or of the oil industry (Iran, 1953, ‘Irak, 
1973)); and the ‘‘corrective revolution’’ or accession 
day of the present ruler (Asad’s Syria or Sadat’s 
Egypt). Several authoritarian régimes commemorate 
the single mass party (as in Tunisia, the Destour, later 
PSD; in South Yemen, the National Liberation 
Front, later Yemen Socialist Party; in Syria and ‘Irak, 
the Ba‘th; in Egypt, the Arab Socialist Union, and in 
Algeria, the FLN). 

Postage stamps reinforce a myth of popular struggle 
for independence. Turkish stamps memorialised 
famous battles during the Liberation War (e.g. that at 
Indéni). Libya somehow managed to find two dozens 
of major and minor battles against the Italian oc- 
cupiers during the period of 1911-43 (stamps issued 
since 1980). Iranian stamps after the Revolution in 
1979 have frequently recalled the heavy toll of lives, 
also mentioned in the constitution, so that their 
characterisation as ‘‘stamps of blood’’ is justified. The 


Iranian stamps reflect the central theme of the revolu- 
tion, the ‘‘Karbala?-martyrdom-paradigm’’. The 
uprising of 5 June 1963 is seen as the beginning of the 
revolutionary movement (1979, 1982, etc.)—an ob- 
vious, but typical, misrepresentation of the facts. 

After military coups toppled monarchies, ‘‘the 
people’’ begin to be shown on the stamps (e.g. post- 
1952 Egypt). For the first time, social groups such as 
peasants and industrial workers appeared, joining 
soldiers, whose role as the people’s vanguard was 
stressed (e.g. Libya 1969/nos. 284-9 and 1970/nos. 
290-95 with the inscription djayshund dir‘una al-waki 
“our army is our protective shield’’). The scarcity of 
pictures of other classes and occupational groups was 
not accidental at that time. Most of the women are 
shown in modern dress; whereas in conservative 
countries, either no females are featured, or they are 
shown in their traditional role, or in typical female 
professions, South Yemen and Libya even depicted 
women as factory workers (South Yemen 1975, 1979- 
80; in the case of the People’s Republic of South 
Yemen this is to be seen in connection with the labour 
shortage and the encouragement of working women) 
and in military uniform (South Yemen 1971/77; 
Libya 1984). Turkey honoured Halide Edip (1966), 
Egypt the national pioneer feminists Kasim Amin 
(1958) and Huda Sha‘rawi (1973). A set of Turkish 
stamps on the occasion of the Twelfth International 
Women’s Congress was issued in 1935, i.e. one year 
after the introduction of universal suffrage for 
women. 

Concerning the Islamic Republic of Iran, the 
changed orientation of the new régime becomes evi- 
dent in this aspect also; women are rarely depicted, 
but if they are, they are veiled, marching in a crowd 
under a banner, portrayed in a militant way (with a 
rifle over the shoulder), or as the mothers of future 


‘martyrs, following the ‘‘model women’’ of Shi‘ 


Islam, i.e. Fatima, the daughter of the prophet and 
mother of the third Imam Husayn, or Zaynab, the 
sister of Husayn. 

Despite the protests from the side of conservative 
religious circles, some states propagate their promo- 
tion of family planning on stamps, symbolised by a 
three-, mostly four-headed-family (Pakistan, 1969; 
Iran, 1972; Egypt and Tunisia, 1973; Algeria, 1986). 

Whereas a revolutionary ideology is shown in ‘Abd 
al-Nasir’s Egypt in a less explicit way, Libya after 
1977 has turned to propagating the contents of the 
““Green Book’’, e.g. by quoting central statements in 
Arabic and English on postage stamps. 

Since the 1950s and 1960s, particularly, symbols of 
national development and progress are standard. A 
difference between monarchies and republics is not 
noticeable any more, with the exception of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran which stresses much less than 
Muhammad Rida Shah achievements in the 
economic and social spheres (compare regular issues 
commemorating the reforms since the ‘‘White 
Revolution” in 1962). The symbols follow the 
Western ideals of progress: cogwheels and 
smokestacks, etc. stand for a modernised industry; 
tractors or modern irrigation works for the 
mechanisation of agriculture. Favourite themes on 
stamps include the improvement of the communica- 
tion and transportation networks (building of streets, 
railroads, seaports, airports, bridges, installation of 
telegraphs), urbanisation (modern buildings and 
cities), industrialisation (industrial plants, esp. steel 
and cement works, oil refineries), electrification and 
irrigation (high dams, irrigation pumps). The impor- 
tance of the water problem in the Middle East is 
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shown by the underlining of great irrigation projects, 
as the Libyan one (al-nahr al-sina% ‘‘the artificial 
river’, illustrated as the lifework of the ‘‘revolu- 
tionary leader’’), which has beome one of the main 
subjects on stamps since 1983; Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf states depict plants for the desalination of sea 
water (e.g. Saudi Arabia 1974, 1989). Scenes from the 
oil industry are illustrated on stamps from several 
Arab countries (‘‘petro-philately’’), and trace the 
Middle East’s growth as an oil-producing region. A 
portfolio of Arab countries’ stamps portrays almost 
the entire process of bringing oil from the ground to 
its various users; some of the most detailed oil in- 
dustry stamps have been printed for Dubayy and 
Kuwait. Other main export articles also appear on 
stamps (cotton on Egyptian and Syrian stamps, jute 
on Pakistani ones (before the secession of the Eastern 
part), coffee on Yemeni stamps). Economic plans pro- 
mise a prosperous future. 

Stamps indicate the interest in providing free 
educational and medical services; new university and 
school buildings are illustrated proudly, alphabetisa- 
tion campaigns are propagated. Occasionally, new 
themes and technologies (pollution control or solar 
energy) are advertised philatelically (‘Irak, 1985; 
Tunisia, 1988). 

Stamps alluding to foreign relations are related to 
regional as well as international ties. Demonstrations 
of regional solidarity (e.g. with the R.C.D./Regional 
Cooperation for Development between Turkey, Iran, 
and Pakistan, existent till 1979, or the Gulf Coopera- 
tion Council) are of minor interest, if compared to the 
philatelically-delineated regional tensions and border 
disputes which are pieces of evidence for territorial 
claims. Since the annexation of a part of the former 
Spanish Sahara in 1975, Morocco has printed annual- 
ly a stamp on the occasion of the so-called ‘‘Green 
March’’, firstly, to underline its legitimate claims on 
this territory, and secondly, to use this cause as a uni- 
fying national factor (compare Mauritania, the oc- 
cupier of the other part of Spanish Sahara—according 
to an agreement with Morocco—which has only once 
(1976) printed a stamp showing the map of North- 
Africa with the inscription Maurttante réunifiée). On the 
other hand, Algeria (1976) demonstrates its solidarity 
with the POLISARIO guerilla movement there. 
Afghanistan issued several stamps supporting the 
cause of an independent Pashtinistan {¢.v.]; the first 
one in this series (no. 367-8/1951) caused—in contrast 
to the later stamps (1952 ff.)—political friction with 
Pakistan and had to be withdrawn. Since the achieve- 
ment of full sovereignty in 1919, and since the 
establishment of Pakistan, Afghanistan has demanded 
the rescinding of the Durand Treaty (1893) which 
delimited the border between British India and 
Afghanistan. The conflict over Pashtiinistan reached 
its climax in the early 1960s when Pakistan occupied 
the ‘‘Tribal Areas’’ and closed the whole frontier to 
Afghanistan. Asad’s dream of a ‘‘Greater Syria’’ is 
revealed on one stamp (no. 1510/1981). Pdakistan’s 
conflicts with India over Kashmir have been depicted 
three times (1960, 1967, 1973). The stamps of Iran 
and ‘Irak since 1981 and 1982 respectively concen- 
trate on the Gulf War. The stamps issued until 1992 
are an excellent example of the functioning of war 
propaganda. Both countries have revived episodes 
from Islamic history (Kadisiyya or Karbala? [g. vv. }) 
for the mobilisation of the population. Thus one Ira- 
nian stamp bears a red flag, symbolising blood and 
sacrifice, on a cupola of the tomb of Imam Husayn at 
Karbala’; inscribed in calligraphic Arabic on that 
stamp are the words ‘‘Every day is ‘Ashiira?, the 


whole earth is Karbala’, all months are Muharram’’. 
“Irak has issued several stamps propagating ‘‘Sad- 
dam’s Kadisiyya’’ (1981, 1985-6). Special com- 
memorative issues on the occasion of innovated 
Memorial Days (‘‘The Preparation Day’’, 
‘Mobilisation of the Oppressed’’, ‘‘Day of the Ar- 
my’’, etc.) are printed. War victims are glorified as 
martyrs on both sides. ‘Irak accuses Iran of commit- 
ting war crimes and vice-versa (1988). ‘Irak even refers 
to the Geneva Convention on one stamp (nos. 1275- 
8/1985). The aggressor celebrates the armistice as 
‘Irak’s Victory Day (nos. 1413-15/1988), whereas 
Iran shows the resolution no. 598 of the UN with an 
interrogation mark (1989), indicating thereby its 
doubts concerning the durability of the agreement. 
The reconquest of occupied territory (“Irak, 1988; 
Iran, 1985) and later, the reconstruction of destroyed 
areas (1989 for both countries) is celebrated. 

Pan-Arabic themes became popular since the 
1940s. In general, events associated with the Arab 
League, Arab conferences on different subjects, Arab 
Boy Scout Jamborees, Pan-Arab games, the Arab 
Postal Union, etc., are commemorated. An exception 
is found on stamps commemorating the unification at- 
tempts of several Arab states, e.g. the formation of the 
U.A.R. in 1958 was proudly marked by stamps show- 
ing an arch uniting the maps of Egypt and Syria. The 
eagle, a revolutionary symbol which had appeared 
earlier, and the new U.A.R. flag were frequent sub- 
jects on stamps from then onwards. Regular annual 
issues celebrating the anniversaries of the short-lived 
union followed. After the break-up (1961), only the 
continuing use of the name ‘‘United Arab Republic’’ 
by Egypt remained. 

Nearly al! Arabic countries, and some Islamic ones, 
frequently print stamps demonstrating their solidarity 
with the Palestinian cause. Standard are issues show- 
ing the Dome of the Rock or al-Aksa in Jerusalem 
with an inscription indicating solidarity; the 
memorialising of massacres (e.g. the Dayr Yasin one 
in 1948; Sabra and Shatila in 1982); and issues poin- 
ting to the refugee problem (see esp. Jordan, 1969) or 
the outbreak of the Jntifada and the proclamation of 
the Palestinian state. More militant standpoints are 
expressed on stamps of South Yemen, Syria, ‘Irak, 
Iran, Libya and Kuwait. Whereas the majority of 
these states seem to see the only chance for the libera- 
tion of Palestine in armed struggle, Libya is addi- 
tionally advising the adoption of the ‘‘Third Univer- 
sal Theory”’ and Iran the establishment of an Islamic 
republic. Iran, characteristically, is calling the begin- 
ning of the Intifada ‘‘the Uprising of the Muslim 
People of Palestine’’ (1980). Both countries com- 
memorate annually (since the early 1980s) the 
“Universal Day of al-Kuds’’. South Yemen has been, 
until 1992, the only country that issued a stamp with 
the portrait of Yasir ‘Arafat, the PLO’s chairman 
(1983). 

Religious loyalties are commonly expressed by 
printing stamps on the occasion of the beginning of 
the 15th century A.H., of Islamic conferences or of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. Mediaeval Islamic history is 
referred to on stamps through monuments, per- 
sonalities and events dating from that period. Still, it 
is noteworthy that many of the Islamic symbols are 
usually local mosques (apart from the Ka‘ba in 
pilgrimage stamps and the famous mosques of 
Jerusalem). Mediaeval Islamic personalities are quite 
often native sons. Mediaeval persons who do not per- 
tain to the country on whose stamps they appear are 
usually those representing the Muslim contribution to 
world civilisation (esp. science and technology, such 
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as Avicenna/Ibn Sina, Averroes/Ibn Rushd, al- 
Farabi, al-Kindi, Rhazes/al-Razi). Conservative 
countries such as Saudi Arabia, significantly enough, 
do not carry such persons on their stamps, preferring 
to depict in their stead such people as the founders of 
the four Islamic schools of law (in the shape of an in- 
scription; nos. 625-28/1977). The anti-Crusader myth 
has been expoused by almost all Arab countries (in 
most cases by commemorating the battle at Hittin 
(g.0.] and the victorious Salah al-Din/Saladin). The 
only exception was Maronite Lebanon, which 
celebrated the Crusaders as allies of Maronites. The 
total neglect of a country’s Islamic past, as for in- 
stance in Lebanon, can also reflect the ruler’s secular 
attitude, as was the case in pre-revolutionary Egypt. 
Most of the countries hesitate. to exploit Islamic sen- 
timents because of the growing fundamentalist op- 
position. A remarkable exception is again given by the 
Islamic Republic of Iran; here, stamps commemorate 
the calling of Muhammad to the prophethood (‘/d al- 
mab‘ath, commemorated since 1982) and the birthday 
of the Mahdi (celebrated since 1980), which is called 
‘*The Universal Day of the Oppressed’’. Islamic uni- 
ty is the subject of stamps issued annually on the 
birthday of the Prophet Muhammad. Most of these 
feature the Holy Ka‘ba surrounded by the faithful of 
all races. Such stamps attempt to depict Iran as a uni- 
fying force for all Muslims; they bear the message that 
the Islamic Republic of Iran is a leader of world-wide 
resurgent Islam. By its frequent use of Kur?danic 
quotations, the régime is trying to depict itself as a 
vanguard of the Islamic world. 

Solidarity with other fundamentalist movements 
and the intention of exporting the revolution are 
reflected on Iranian stamps which honour the martyr- 
dom of Muhammad Bakir Sadr (an old friend of Khu- 
mayni and a noted theologian, executed by the ‘Iraki 
régime; no. 2023/1982), President Sadat’s assassin 
(Khalid al-Islambiali; no. 2029/1982), an Egyptian 
soldier who shot Israeli civilians (Sulayman Kh§tir; 
no. 2146/1986), or a leading ideologist of the Egyptian 
Muslim Brothers (Sayyid Kutb; no. 2078/1984); 
solidarity is expressed with the Afghan resistance 
(1985-8) and the militant Hizb Allah in Lebanon (no. 
2208/1987). The intention to export the state’s 
ideology is also revealed on Libyan stamps since 1977. 
Yet before this, the Egyptian régime under ‘Abd al- 
Nasir had cheered the arrival of new converts to the 
left'st camp; stamps marking the ‘Iraki and Yemeni 
Revolutions and Algeria’s independence from France 
(1958, 1963, 1962) reflect a feeling of triumph and 
revolutionary brotherhood. Algeria showed _ its 
solidarity for Vietnam (1973), Zimbabwe and 
Namibia (1977). Some countries are underscoring 
their ties with Africa (Egypt, 1964, 1965; Mauritania, 
1966, 1973, etc.) and to the non-alignment movement 
(e.g. Algeria, 1973). 

Anti-Americanism is shown on Iranian and Libyan 
stamps. A series of Iranian stamps were issued to 
represent the hostage crisis that occurred during the 
Carter administration (1983, 1985, 1987); Libyan 
stamps condemn the USA for its aggression against 
Libya in 1986, representing Kadhdhfafi in the same 
moment as the peacemaker (nos. 1719-24/1986). In 
contrast to these examples, Turkey depicted its 
engagement in the Korean War on the side of the 
Western powers (nos. 1337-40/1952) and the ensuing 
alignment with NATO (1954, 1959, 1964, 1989). 
Afghanistan since 1980 printed several stamps por- 
traying Lenin—a sign of the occupation by Russian 
forces at that time; stamps marking the centenary of 
Lenin’s birth were, however, frequently printed in 





other Islamic states (e.g. Egypt and Syria, 1970). 
Standardised international subjects have been fre- 
quently featured on stamps since the 1960s, honour- 
ing UNICEF, WHO, FAO, UNRWA, and 
UNESCO, as well as the parent UN itself. Other 
world themes have included an International Day for 
the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, Mothers’ 
Day, Childrens’ Day, etc. A major exception is again 
to be found on an Iranian stamp, issued in 1983 for 
United Nations Day, which indicates a criticism of the 
five superpowers’ veto power in the Security Council 
and the struggle of the Islamic Republic against this 
unjust distribution of power. Anti-racism is inter- 
preted as an Islamic achievement by depicting a black 
mu7adhdhin, an allusion to the first mu?adhdhin in the 
history of Islam [see BILAL B. RABAH]. These interna- 
tionalist subjects are also stressed for economic 
reasons, for they are popular with stamp collectors 
around the world. 

National pride and heritage is sometimes revealed 
on stamps which treat the subjects of sport and tradi- 
tional activities. As an instance of this intention, one 
may mention Iranian or Libyan stamps which depict 
“old Iranian”’ or ‘“‘national’’ sports; Afghanistan has 
issued several stamps with the motif of traditional 
mounted games; Turkey and Pakistan have displayed 
wrestling and hockey respectively, and the Arabic 
states of the Gulf, falconry. 

Bibliography: The information and comments 
on stamps in this article are based either on the 
Michel-Katalog (Asien 1991/92, Ubersee, v/1-2, 
Munich 1991; Afrika 1989, Ubersee, iii/1-2, Munich 
1989; Europa-Katalog West 1992/93, part 2, Munich 
1992), or on observation of the stamps themselves. 
The number (or series of numbers) or years of 
issues in the parentheses refer to the number under 
the relevant country in Michel. Other standard 
reference works are the following catalogues: Cata- 
logue de timbres-postes, Yvert et Tellier Publications, 
Paris, not revised and enlarged annually; Minkus 
new world wide postage stamp catalog, 2 vols., New 
York, issued annually; Scott’s standard postage stamps 
catalogue, 2 vols., New York, issued annually; Stanley 
Gibbons’ priced postage stamp catalogue, London, issued 
annually.—Specialised catalogues: M.H. Bale, The 
stamps of the Palestine Mandate, rev. and enlarged ed., 
Ilfracombe, England 1978; ‘Abd al-H. al-Kilani, al- 
Dalil al-Sarabi [1'l-tawabi* al-‘arabtyya al-misriyya, 
Cairo 1967; Scott’s Zeheri catalogue for postage stamps of 
Egypt, U.A.R., and the Sudan, ed. by Mehanny Eid 
(8th ed., Cairo 1987). 

Basic information on special philatelic terms and 
on the postage stamps of Islamic countries can be 
found in philatelic dictionaries or handbooks, e.g. 
C. Brithl, Geschichte der Philatelie, 2 vols., Hildesheim 
etc. 1985-6; W. Grallert and W. Gruschke, Lextkon 
der Philatelie, Berlin 1976; U. Hager, Grofes Lexikon 
der Philatelie, Gittersloh 1973; G. Schenk, Ste war 
dabei. Die Geschichte der Briefmarke, Gitersloh 1959; 
J.A. Mackay, The dictionary of stamps in color, New 
York 1973. 

Special articles and monographs on stamps issued 
in Islamic countries: T. Azzabi, De la poste arabe au 
timbre poste tunisten, Tunis 1986; R. Badry and J. 
Niehoff, Die ideologische Botschaft von Briefmarken - 
dargestellt am Beispiel Libyens und des Iran, Tubingen 
1988; B. Bryan, The private posts of Morocco, in 
Philatelic Literature Review, x/2 (1961), 12 ff.; P. 
Chelkowski, Stamps of blood, in The American 
Philatelist (June 1987), 556-66; idem, Khomeini’s Iran 
as seen through banknotes, in D. Menashri (ed.), The 
Lrantan revolution and the Muslim world, Boulder, Col. 
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1990, 85-101; R.K. Clough, British post offices and 
agencies in Morocco 1857-1907 and local posts 1891- 
1914, Lancashire 1984; J.H. Coles and H.E. 
Walker (eds.), Postal cancellations of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, i-iii, London-Bournemouth 1984-90, N. 
Donaldson, The postal agencies in Eastern Arabia and the 
Gulf, Batley, West Yorks. 1975; P.R. Feltus, Cata- 
logue of Egyptian revenue stamps with Sudanese revenues 
and Egyptian cinderellas, Southfield, Mich. 1982; J. 
Firebrace, British Empire campaigns and occupations in 
the Near East, 1915-1924: a postal history, London- 
Bournemouth 1991; H.W. Hazard, Islamic philately 
as an ancillary discipline, in The world of Islam. Studies 
in honour of Philip K. Hitti, ed. J. Kritzeck and R.B. 
Winder, New York 1980 (repr. of 1959), 199-232; 
W. Hoexter and S. Lachmann, The stamps of 
Palestine, Haifa 1959; D. Keep, History through 
stamps. A survey of modern world history, London- 
Vancouver 1974 (see, above all, 72 ff.); D.R. Mar- 
tin, Pakistan overprints on Indian stamps, 1948-49, 
London 1959 (rev. ed. 1974, repr. Lahore); M.A. 
Nayeem, Hyderabad philatelic history, New Delhi 
1980; R.S. Newman, Orientalism for kids: postage 
stamps and “‘creating’’ South Asia, in Journal of Develop- 
ing Societies (Leiden), v (1989), 70-82; R. Obojski, 
Mosques, minarets and stamps, in Aramco World 
Magazine, xxxii/2 (1981), 8-11; Palestine: stamps 
(1865-1981), Beirut-Cairo 1981; A. Passer, The 
stamps of Turkey, London 1938; F.W. Pollack, The 
stamps of Palestine Mandate, Tel Aviv 1961; D.M. 
Reid, The symbolism of postage stamps: a source for the 
historian, in Journal of Contemporary History, xix 
(1984), 223-49 (fundamental); idem, Egyptian history 
through stamps, in MW, Ixii (1972), 209-29; idem, 
The postage stamp: a window on Saddam Hussein’s Iraq, 
in ME], xlvii (1993), 77-89; R. Schuessler, 
Petrophilately, in Aramco World Magazine, xxxix/1 
(1988) 38-41; E. Sivan, The Arabs nation-state in search 
of a usable past, in Middle East Review, ix/3 (1987), 21- 
30 (fundamental). (RoswitHa Bapry) 
POTIPHAR [see xkitFir]. 
PRANG SABIL, the name in Malay of the dhad 
(g.v.] in the East Indian archipelago; prang = war. 
The course of recent history has made it difficult for 
Muslims to fulfil their duties with respect to the djthad. 
The representatives of the law, however, still teach 
and the masses readily believe that arms should only 
be allowed to rest against the afir so long as any suc- 
cess must be despaired of. In a Muslim country under 
non-Muslim rule, as were the Netherlands East Indies 
under Dutch colonial rule, the teachers, however, pre- 
ferred to be silent. At most they said that under the 
prevailing conditions there was no legal inducement 
to conduct the @ihdd, in view of the superior forces 
and the comparative freedom enjoyed by believers. 
Or, on the other hand, they expounded particularly 
those texts which removed the more serious feuds be- 
tween Muslim and 4éfr to the next world. When 
political events, catastrophes, misfortunes of any kind 
resulted in disturbances, it was not at all uncommon 
for the Muslim population of what is now Indonesia 
to look at these things from a religious point of view. 
It may happen on such an occasion that the feeling of 
being bound to fight the unbeliever is aroused again. 
If the leaders utter the war-cry prang sabil, it finds a 
ready answer. It is true that according to the law, the 
signal for the djthad should be given by the imam. 
There is now no imam; but even in the time when the 
Ottoman sultan was still recognised as imam, any 
misgivings were easily overcome if the imam remained 
inactive. Outside the boundaries of the territory in 
which the holy war is proclaimed, the silent sympathy 


of the believers was with the fighters. Any forcible 
conversion which took place anywhere in the East In- 
dies, was generally praised by Muslim chiefs and rep- 
resented as a fulfilment of the more solid obligations 
of the dithad. . 

This practical teaching of the prang sabil was of par- 
ticular importance in Atjeh [¢.v.] in the-last quarter of 
the 19th century. Circumstances were very much in 
its favour. The Atjehnese were a self-satisfied people, 
convinced of their own superiority, and also of a 
warlike disposition. Non-Muslims were everywhere 
hated or at least despised. At the same time, those in- 
dividuals who were in any way connected with the 
Muslim cult were held in great honour. These quali- 
ties were, however, not in themselves sufficient to 
conduct a prang sabil with success against a disciplined 
attacking power. A military leader was necessary. 
There was indeed a sultan in Atjeh, but he was a 
negligible factor as regards the situation in the coun- 
try. The chiefs, the real rulers of the land, preferred 
to confine themselves to their own territory; they were 
not fitted for co-operation. Bands of armed men 
ravaged the country, doing the kafir as much damage 
as possible, but they could raise no claim for general 
co-operation and assistance as they were not waging 
war in the way Allah had willed. The law lays down 
the sources from which the costs of the djthad can be 
met; pillage and plundering, as was the practice of 
these bands, could never be blessed by Allah. In addi- 
tion the organisation of these bands was such that they 
never held together long. In these circumstances it 
was the ‘ulama? (also used as a singular) who took in 
hand the organisation of the war; among these the 
most prominent were the ‘ulama? of Tird, from olden 
times a centre of study of sacred learning. They 
reproached the chiefs with their slothfulness and the 
people with preferring worldly advantages to heavenly 
rewards. Going up and down the country, they 
preached the doctrine of the djthad and there was no 
one who could openly oppose them; indeed, they rep- 
resented the divine law. In order to be able to wage 
war, a war-chest was needed. The ‘ulama? claimed the 
share of the zakat set aside for Allah’s purposes; the 
‘ulama@? of Tird in particular used it to train a strong 
force of duly converted recruits. The ‘ulama? were for 
a long time the soul of the war. It is, however, clear 
that the authority which they had gained over the 
secular rulers could only last so long as they were able 
to inspire the people to continue fighting. When the 
war was over, they returned to their old, still very in- 
fluential position as representatives of the holy law. 
Various writings which, together, formed a regular 
war literature, proved an effective means of inspiring 
their warriors with enthusiasm. They were an accom- 
panying feature of the prang sabil. ‘Ulama? wrote pam- 
phlets and epistles in which attention was called to the 
duty of waging the holy war; emphasis was laid on the 
heavenly reward that awaited the martyr or shahid, 
and the kafirs to be overcome were painted in the 
blackest colours. An elaborate poem, the Hikajat Prang 
sabi(l), of which there were many versions, was 
specially intended to be declaimed in order to increase 
the courage and contempt for death of those who 
heard it. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, De Ateéhers, 
Batavia 1893-4, i, 183 ff.; ii, 123; idem, Verspreide 
Geschrifien, iv/2, 233 ff.; H.T. Damsté, Atjehsche 
oorlogspapieren, in Indtsche Gids, i (1912), 617 ff., 
776 ff.; idem, Hekajat Prang Sabil (text and tr.), in 
BTLY, Ixxxiii, 545 ff. (R.A. Kern) 
PREM GAND (1880-1936), Indian writer of fic- 

tion in Urdu/Hindi, best known for his short stories, 
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which gained him wide recognition as a pioneer of the 
genre. 

During his lifetime, and a hundred years previous- 
ly, apart from English the official language of the 
British Government of India was often called Hin- 
dustani. It was usually written in Persian-style script 
by and for Muslims, and in Dévanagari script by and 
for Hindus. The former type, when used as a literary 
language, was also referred to as Urdi (‘‘the language 
of the army camp, urdi [see oRDO}) and the latter type 
as Hindi (formerly Hindawi). When written in the 
Persian script, Hindtstani was characterised by con- 
siderable Arabic-Persian vocabulary. In _ the 
Dévanagari script, the literary language had much 
vocabulary taken from Sanskrit and the Prakrit ver- 
naculars. Even before Independence in 1947, Urdu 
and Hindi began to be considered distinct languages, 
and they were recognised as official languages in 
Pakistan and India (Bharat) respectively. It must, 
however, be noted that when we read of Prém Cand 
writing novels or short stories in Urdu or Hindi, and 
then translating them from one Janguage to the other 
in subsequent editions, we should not assume that 
major alterations were made in translation. Changes 
were largely in the script used than in the actual text. 
Thus Prém Cand’s fiction should be regarded as a 
single corpus, rather than as two separate corpora 
from a bilingual author. He depicted social life and 
preached social reform in the India of his time, with 
its rich variety of races, classes and religions, but he 
dealt more with rural than urban life and more with 
Hindus than with Muslims. 

Prém Cand was born in a village near Benares 
(Banaras) and named Dhanpat Ra?é. At the start of 
his literary career he adopted the nom-de-plume first 
of Nawab Ra’é and then of Prém Cand. His father 
was a poor postal clerk, and Prém Cand’s education 
was somewhat haphazard, and depended increasingly 
on private studies and tuition. At one time he had to 
walk ten miles to Benares for lessons, yet in 1919 he 
graduated B.A. as an external student. His home and 
family life was not easy; he was orphaned, and had to 
look after the rest of the family. Before this, his father 
had arranged Prém Gand’s marriage at the age of 15. 
Some years later, Prém Cand married a second and 
younger wife, by whom he had a son and two 
daughters. He was never robust in health, and always 
had to work very hard for his living. He acquainted 
himself with earlier and contemporary Urdu fiction, 
ranging from the dastan to the works of Surir, Sar- 
shar, ‘Abd al-Halim Sharar and Mirza Muhammad 
Hadi Ruswa (see xissa. 5. In Urdu]. He obviously 
had ambitions as a writer, especially of fiction, though 
he began as a dramatist at the age of 14, writing two 
plays, both now unfortunately lost. Earning a living 
presented problems, and he changed his occupation 
several times. He started as a teacher, then as an in- 
spector of education. He later worked for publishers, 
including the well-known Nawal Kashor in Lucknow. 
For a time he kept a shop. Finally, he went to Bombay 
as a film script writer. But he could not get on with 
directors and producers, and was ill at ease in the film 
studio environment. He returned to Benares, where 
he died in 1936. 

He was a prolific writer. As we have seen, his 
juvenilia included two plays. Later in life he wrote a 
major historical drama, Rambhumi (‘‘Earthly terror’’) 
in Hindi, the title of whose Urdu version, Karbala, in- 
dicates its theme from Arab-Islamic history. Prém 

and had studied Persian for eight years, and at first 
showed preference for the Urdu script. But despite his 
brilliant command of the language, he did not find 





favour with Urdu readers, and increasingly wrote in 
the Dévanagari script. After his death, however, he 
became recognised as a master of Urdu, particularly 
for his short stories. He also wrote numerous 
magazine articles, many published in Zamana from 
1901 onwards. He championed Hindu-Muslim co- 
operation and social reform. Strange to say, he first 
won fame as a writer of novels: some short, others full- 
length, some published in parts, some in instalments, 
others as a whole, some originally in Urdu, others in 
Hindi. Saksena, writing presumably in about 1926, 
mentions several Hindi novels which he says are to be 
published in ‘‘Urdu translation’”’ (op. cit. in Bibl., 
344). His short novel, Asrar-i-mahabbat, appeared in 
1898, and his Hindi novel Prémd in 1904. Bazar-i-husn 
(‘‘Brothels’’) described by Sadiq (op. cit. in Bibl., 346- 
7) as ‘‘perhaps the most satisfactory of his novels’’, 
appeared in 1918 in two parts. It is the story of a 
reformed ‘‘fallen woman’’ who finds that the world 
will not forgive her. She is led astray by a wealthy pro- 
stitute, and ends up ‘‘saved’’ and working as head of 
an orphanage. An account of this and other novels 
will be found in Muhammad Sadia, op. cit., 344 ff. 
These novels are now somewhat dated and appear to 
have lost some of their popularity. 

It is for his short stories that he had gained lasting 
fame. These, numbering over 200, were published in 
eleven collections between 1907 and 1936, among the 
best known being Prém Pac¢isi, Prém Battist and Prém 
Calisi. Many of them deal with the misfortunes of poor 
village-dwellers who are ‘‘more sinned-against than 
sinning’’. They perhaps justify Sadiq’s description of 
him as ‘‘an idealist ... a reformer ... and a dreamer’’. 
Many of them are masterpieces, though Saksena’s 
paean of praise is as excessive in its way as is Sadiq’s 
lukewarmness. Allowance must surely be made for the 
taste of readers and writers for melodrama in those 
days. The rich harvest of Urdu and Hindi short 
stories in the Subcontinent during the last hundred 
years owes a great debt to Prém Cand. Moreover, as 
Sayyid Wakkar Azim says, op. cit. in Brbl., 592, Prém 
Cand’s fiction ‘‘paints a true picture of social and 
political life in the early 20th century’’. 

Bibliography: A detailed bibl. would contain 
few works in English but a good deal not only in Ur- 
du but also in Hindi. Reference should be made to 
the bibl. in Sayyid Wakkar ‘Azim’s art. Prém Cand, 

in Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam, v, Lahore 1390/1970, 

590-4. For general accounts, see Muhammad 

Sadiq, A history of Urdu literature, London 1964, 344- 

55, a very perceptive and informative account, 

which some may find rather severe. Ram Babu 

Saksena, A history of Urdu literature, Allahabad 1927, 

343-4, contains a little additional information and is 

full of enthusiasm, but was written a little too early, 

while Prém Cand was still alive, and is very brief, 

There are many editions of Prém Gand’s short 

stories in both Urdu and Hindi, and most an- 

thologies of prose in both languages include ex- 
amples. Among general works on Urdu fiction con- 
taining useful sections on Prém Cand, see Sha’ista 

Akhtar Bana Suhrawardi, A critical survey of the Urdu 

novel and short-story, London 1945; and, in Urdu, 

‘Ibadat Brélwi, Tankidi zawiyé, 304-82, Karachi 

1957, a detailed history of the Urdu short story. 

(J.A. Haywoop) 

PREVEZE, Prevese, Greek Prevesa, a coastal 
town in the southernmost part of Epeiros, in western 
Greece, situated on the upper entrance of the Ambra- 
cian Gulf opposite the ancient Cape Actium and 
associated with the Italian prevestone ( = ‘‘provision- 
ing’), the Slavonic perevoz (= ‘‘passage’’) and the 
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Albanian prevéza or prevézé ( = ‘‘transportation’’) (cf. 
Phourikes, Zur Etymologie von Prevesa, in Philolog. 
Wochenschr., xvii [1927], 509; idem, in EEBS, i, 283- 
93, and in Epeir.Chr., iv, 265-6; Soustal-Koder, 242). 
The old mediaeval settlement’s foundation (Palaeo- 
prevesa) is associated with the destruction of the near- 
by Nicopolis, 6 km/4 miles north of modern Prevesa, 
by the invasion of the Turcophone Uzes (Ouzoi) in 
central and southwestern Hellas (1064-5) (Chronicle of 
Galaxeidi, ed. E. Anagnostakes, Athens 1985, 20-2, 
78; cf. A. Savvides, art. Turks [in Greek], in World 
History, ii, Athens 1990, 360 D). In the scantily- 
documented mediaeval period, the first definitive 
reference appears in the Greek version of the Chronicle 
of the Morea (ed. P. Kalonaros, Athens repr. 1989, vv. 
9108, 9119; see also Italian version, ed. K. Hopf, 
Chroniques gréco-romanes, Athens repr. 1961, 468 and 
French versions, ed. J. Longnon, Paris 1911, §§ 636, 
649, with references to the vieille cité de la Prevasse and 
to the latter’s harbour as port de Saint Nicolas de Tort), 
which is, however, connected with the new mediaeval 
Prevesa and its despoliation in 1292 by the Genoese 
allies of the Byzantine emperor Andronicus II 
Palaeologus, during the latter’s operations against the 
Epeirot despot Nicephorus I (cf. Phourikes, in FEBS, 
i, 281 ff. and in Epeir.Chr., iv, 266 ff.; Schreiner, 
Kletnchrontken, ii, 528; Soustal-Koder, 242; D. Nicol, 
The Despotate of Eptros 1267-1479, Cambridge 1984, 
38 ff., 229 f.). The only direct reference between 1292 
and the Ottoman conquest of the 15th century, 
associates new mediaeval Prevesa with Nicopolim 
vetustissimam ctvitatem, according to the antiquarian 
humanist Cyriacus Anconensis, who visited the Am- 
bracian area in 1436-7 (cf. E. Ziebarth, Cyriacus of An- 
cona in Epeiros [in Greek], in Epetr. Chr., i [1925], 111, 
114; Phourikes, in Epeir.;Chr., iii [1928], 141 and iv, 
271-2; Soustal-Koder, 214). 

The gradual Ottoman annexation was recorded by 
four Byzantine anonymous short chronicles (cf. 
Schreiner, i, 422, 548, 552, and ii, 528; Soustal- 
Koder, 242): no. 71/7 dates the conquest to A.M. 
6986 (= A.D. 1477-8), i.e. to Mehemmed II’s reign, 
while nos. 58/23a and 70/39 date the first Ottoman 
‘‘foundation’’ (Greek ktzsts, here signifying ‘‘fortifica- 
tion’’) to A.M. 6995 (=A.D. 1486-7), i.e. to Bayezid 
II’s reign. Finally, no. 58/23b dates the second Ot- 
toman fortification to A.D. 1495. In the course of the 
1499-1502 Turkish-Venetian war, a Venetian attack 
on the town’s Ottoman garrison, recorded by Sa‘d al- 
Din (Tac-ut-tevanth, ii, 97) and short chronicle no. 
36/30 (Schreiner, i, 295, dating it to A.M. 
7008 = A.D. 1500), failed despite extensive damages 
and, therefore, a supposed Venetian occupation of the 
town from 1499-1500 to 1529-30 is to be discarded (cf. 
Phourikes, in Epeir. Chr., iv, 274-6; Hammer- 
Purgstall, GOR, ii, 325 ff.; 1H. Uzungarsih, Osmani: 
tartht, ii, Ankara 1988°, 217 f., 222). The first Ot- 
toman occupation (1477-8 to 1684) witnessed the most 
important events in the area’s history, i.e. the victory 
of Khayr al-Din Pasha [9.v.] over an allied western 
fleet under Andrea Doria in September 1538 (cf. 
Phourikes, op. cit., 276-8; Uzuncarsih, op. cit., 375 ff.; 
D.E. Pitcher, An historical geography of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, Leiden 1972, 115, 117 and map XIII-A2; K. Set- 
ton, The Papacy and the Levant 1204-1571, iii, 
Philadelphia 1984, 445 ff.). Following a brief western 
recapture of the town (1605), the Venetians under 
Francesco Morosini succeeded in capturing Prevesa 
(1684) during the 1684-1718 Turkish-Venetian War 
(Short Chronicle, no. 58/23, in Schreiner, i, 422; cf. 
Phourikes, op. cit., 279-83). The first Venetian rule 
(1684-1701) was followed by the second Turkish rule 


(1699 and 1701 to 1717-18), while the ensuing second 
Venetian rule (1717-18 to 1797) was terminated by a 
brief French rule (1797-8), which ended abruptly by 
the decimation of the French guard and the destruc- 
tion of the town by ‘Ali Pasha Tepedelenli [g.v.] in 
October 1798 (Phourikes, op. c#é., 280-9). The first 
‘Ali Pasha period (1798-9) was followed by the third 
Turkish rule (1800-7), following the Turkish-Russian 
treaty of 1800, and the second ‘Ali Pasha rule (1807- 
20), connected with widespread property confiscations 
and terrorist involvements of Bekir’s Albanian guard, 
but also with an extensive plan of fortifications and 
building constructions, was eventually followed by the 
fourth and final Turkish rule (1820-1912) (Phourikes, 
op. cit., 289-94). The Ottoman period in Prevesa end- 
ed during the First Balkan War with the entry of a 
revolutionary corps of Prevesians in the town on 21 
October 1912, following the defeat of the Turkish 
forces near ancient Nicopolis. 

Bibliography: For older references, see P. 
Phourikes, Prevesa. Location-foundation-name [in 
Greek], in Epeteris Etairetas Byzantinon Spoudon 
( = EEBS), i (1924), 274-94; idem, A small contribu- 
tion to Epeirot history, pt. 11: Prevesa [in Greek], in 
Epetrotika Chrontka ( = Epeir. Chr.), iv (1929), 263-94. 
See also P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Klein- 
chrontken, i-ii, Vienna 1975-7; P. Soustal-J. Koder, 
Nikopolis und Kephallenia, Tabula Imperii Byzantini, 
no. 3, Vienna 1981, 93 ff., 213-14, 242. Full 
references in A. Savvides, The Turkish capture of 
Prevesa according to the Short Chronicles [in Greek], in 
Tetramena, fasc. xlvi-xlvii, 1991, 3053-68; idem, On 
the problems concerning the foundation of medteval Prevesa 
{in Greek], in Acts XIIth Panhellentc Hist. Congr., 
Thessaloniki 1992, 73-85; M. Delibasi, History of 
Preveze in the 16th century according to the Ottoman taxa- 
tion registers, in Osmanli Arastirma ve Uygulama Merkezi 
Dergist, ii (Ankara 1991), 53-62. (A. SavvipEs) 
PRISHTINA (Serbo-Croat, PriStina), a town in 

Serbia, the administrative centre of the region of 
Kosovo. It is situated in the valley of a small river 
called the Pristevka (a western affluent of the Sitnica) 
and on the eastern fringe of the Kosovo Plain (Kosovo 
Polje), at the foot of the western part of the Butovac 
mountain, at an altitude varying (according to the dif- 
ferent quarters of the town) between 585 m/1,918 ft. 
and 670 m/2,197 ft. The origin of its name is 
unknown. 

Archaeological investigations have shown that the 
district of the town has been inhabited since the 
Neolithic period (300-2500 B.C.) and then in the 
Bronze and Iron Ages. The first Illyrian colonies 
come from the 4th century B.C. In Roman times, the 
place was known as an important crossroads, notably 
between the towns of Naissus (Ni [see nisH]), Lissum 
(Lje3) and Skupi (Skoplje), but also as a centre for 
roads leading towards Bosnia and Dalmatia. In the 
2nd century A.D., at about 12 km/8 miles from the 
modern Prishtina, the Roman town called Ulpiana 
(Lipljan) grew up, the centre of the province of Dar- 
dania. It was rebuilt in the 6th century by Justinian 
I, and the town became ‘‘Justiniana Secunda’’, but 
then disappeared completely after the Slavic invasions 
and the Slav peoples’ installation in these districts. 

In the mediaeval Serbian state, Prightina was early 
known as the main town of the Kosovo region. Its rise 
was linked with mineral exploitation in the nearby 
region of Novo Brdo and Kopaonik; with the fertility 
of the Kosovo plain, which was always a real agri- 
cultural granary; and with its position, moreover, as 
the crossroads of the main communication routes in 
the Balkans. Soon afterwards, at the time of the first 
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exploitation of mineral resources in the reign of king 
Milutin (1282-1321), Prishtina became the capital 
(first the royal one, then the imperial one) of the Ser- 
bian state (at that time under the Nemanid dynasty, 
founded by Stevan Nemanja, 1170-96). The king 
Stevan Detanski (Stephen Uro§ III, 1321-31) often 
lived there, but much more frequently, his son (king, 
then emperor) Stephen Uro’ IV, known as ‘‘Duan 
the Strong’’ (Duan Silni, 1331-55). It was in his 
palace at Prishtina that Dugan in 1342 received the 
Byzantine emperor John Cantacuzenus when the lat- 
ter had fled from Constantinople, and it was there that 
Duf&an issued a certain number of imperial charters 
(e.g. that of 1351). According to the description left by 
Cantacuzenus, Du&an’s palace was situated in the 
area which is today between the Clock Tower and the 
Pazar mosque (Carshi Djami‘), very likely on the site 
of the present-day headquarters of the military gar- 
rison. Prishtina continued to be the capital under the 
next king, Stephen Uro’ V (1355-71); and then (at a 
time when the capital of Serbia, in face of the Ot- 
toman menace, was moved further north, first to 
KruSevac and then to Belgrade) it became the capital 
of the son-in-law of the ‘‘Tsar’’ (in reality of the 
Prince) Lazar, Vuk Brankovié (d. 1398), and this 
even after the decisive defeat of the Serbian armies by 
the Ottomans on the ‘‘Field of Blackbirds’’ (Kosovo 
Polje) not far from Prishtina (June 1389). One might 
finally add that it was always at Prishtina that the 
descendants of the Serbian royal family continued to 
reside until the end of the 15th century. 

In the first half of the 15th century, corresponding 
to the period of the Serbian ‘‘despotate’’, Prishtina 
remained one of the main commercial and trading 
centres of mediaeval Serbia. In particular, there was 
an important colony of merchants from Ragusa [g.v.], 
who also operated a sophisticated banking system, 
linked on one hand to the customs duties and on the 
other to the possibilities of cash loans granted to mer- 
chants and local business men and to various passing 
Ragusan emissaries. Thus it is known that the 
“despot’’ Djuradj (George) Brankovié granted to the 
Ragusans of Prishtina the customs rights in 1411 and 
1415. It was also within the framework of this grant 
that the workshops for refining the silver ore extracted 
from the nearby silver mines of Novo Brdo and 
Trepta functioned, and at Prishtina that the famous 
knightly tournaments took place, in which not only 
local people from the town and its neighbourhood 
took part but also people coming from a distance, such 
as the citizens and nobility of Ragusa. 

The Ottoman advance was felt more and more, 
through the numerous raids which made the roads less 
safe and to a large extent injured trade. On the fall of 
the Serbian ‘‘despotate’’ in 1439, the Ottomans in- 
stalled as their representative in Prishtina ‘Isa Bey of 
Skoplje, son of Ishak Bey [see Bosna. 2. (a), at vol. I, 
1263a], and a Turkish kadi is mentioned in the town 
from 1448. Prishtina became definitively Ottoman in 
1455. The palace of the Serbian kings was destroyed 
at a time when the first Ottoman buildings appeared, 
some of which, however, had been already built at the 
time of the last Serbian ‘‘despots’’. This was notably 
the case of the ‘‘Pazar mosque’’ (situated in the 
eastern part of the main market of the town), founded 
by Murad II (824-55/1421-51) and completed by 
Mehemmed Fatih (855-86/1451-81). The latter also 
had a further mosque built in Prishtina bearing his 
own name. Finally, it may be mentioned that not far 
from the town was constructed the tirbe of Murad I, 
killed during the battle of Kosovo Polje in 791/1389 
[see Kosowa]. 

Under the Ottomans, Prishtina (now only the cen- 


tre of a nahzye) lost its political and administrative im- 
portance to the town of Vutitrn, the centre of the san- 
djak before 1462. Prishtina remained nevertheless an 
important economic centre, thanks mainly to the 
Ragusan colony and to the permanent consulate there 
of Ragusa; to the proximity of rich mining centres 
(lead and zinc); and to the numerous trading 
establishments filled with goods of all kinds handled 
by the Ragusan and Italian merchants (e.g. those 
from Verona, Genoa, Mantua and Florence). The 
16th century travellers (one could mention the 
celebrated Felix Petancius (Ragusinus Dalmata), 
diplomat at the court of the king of Hungary, 
Vladislas IT) underline its importance and richness. In 
the 17th century, it is mentioned by several authors: 
in a report addressed to the Vatican in 1685, the 
Catholic archbishop of Sofia and Skoplje, Pjetér 
Bogdani (of Albanian origin), classes Prishtina among 
the category of Serbian towns with as many as 3,000 
houses, and he underlines the fact that this was an un- 
fortified town. For Katib elebi, it was a ‘‘medium- 
sized’ town, whilst Ewliya Celebi (who visited it in 
1660-1) records that it was a kagilik of 150 ak¢ées, and 
that it had 2,060 houses (‘‘spacious and in good 
repair’), among which were distinguished the palace 
of Alay Bey and the building of the legal tribunal 
(mehkeme), and also 300 shops, 11 4hans and two public 
baths (hammams). It is known that the Ragusan colony 
there still existed at this time, possessing some twenty 
houses, and that silver mining still continued (but ap- 
parently at a reduced level). 

The town suffered a great deal in the Austro- 
Turkish War, that of the ‘‘Holy League’’ (1683-99), 
especially in 1689 at the time of the famous raid of the 
Austrian general Piccolomini, which managed to seize 
Prishtina and Skoplje (aided in this by local Serbian 
insurgents led by the Patriarch Arsenije III Carno- 
jevi¢é and by Catholic Albanians led by the archbishop 
Pjetér Bogdani). Piccolomini’s staff headquarters at 
this time were actually in Prishtina. A plague 
epidemic which broke out carried off a large number 
of people, including the Albanian archbishop and the 
Austrian general. At the time of the precipitate retreat 
by Austrian forces in 1690, a large part of the Serbian 
population of the region, fearing future Ottoman 
reprisals, emigrated northwards en masse. It was this 
emigration (and also that taking place in similar con- 
ditions in 1737, under the patriarch Arsenije IV 
Jovanovié Sakabenta, at the time of a fresh Austro- 
Turkish War) which was the origin of the installation 
of Serbian groups in Hungary (at Budapest, Szenten- 
dre, Eger, Szekesfehervar and elsewhere) and the be- 
ginning of the mass invasion of the Kosovo region by 
Muslim Albanians from Albania, a process which the 
Ottoman authorities naturally helped as far as possi- 
ble (see S. Skendi, The Albanian national awakening 
1878/1912, Princeton 1967, 7). 

Prishtina declined greatly in the course of the 18th 
century, firstly because of a fresh epidemic of plague 
in 1707, and then because of a new Austro-Turkish 
War (that of 1737) and its consequences. From that 
time, profiting from the growing anarchy in the Euro- 
pean lands of the Ottoman empire (an anarchy which 
made the Ragusan colony and foreign merchants 
leave), Prishtina and its district fell under the control 
of an Albanian Muslim family, the Gjinolli (in Alba- 
nian, Gjinolléve, in Serbo-Croat Dzini¢i), a domina- 
tion which lasted, in the shape of an hereditary 
pashalik, for about a century. Towards the end of this 
century, the town was fortified by means of solid 
pallisades and had around 7,000 inhabitants; at this 
time it was the seat of a pasha. 

There is naturally a lot to say about Prishtina in the 
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19th century. In 1812, France opened a consulate 
there, followed soon afterwards by other powers, in- 
cluding (in 1889) the kingdom of Serbia. In ca. 1836, 
the town had a population of about 9,000 (the figures 
cited in the course of this century vary between 9,000 
to 12,000), and it was often described as ‘‘a small 
town fortified by a double wall, and rather dirty in ap- 
pearance’’. But it was also mentioned as an important 
trading centre ‘‘between Sarajevo and Istanbul’’, 
where two fairs were held annually (in April and in 
September), frequented by merchants ‘‘coming from 
Nis, Bosnia, Albania, Edirne and Salonica’’. After 
the two great fires of 1859 and 1863, which seriously 
damaged the town, there was only one fair annually 
held in the second half of May and lasting for two 
weeks, frequented by traders ‘‘from Sarajevo, 
Skadar, Peé and Prizren’’ (hence within a much more 
restricted radius). Despite a famed body of local ar- 
tisans, the town’s economy continued to decline, 
especially as the ‘‘local Turks’’ (in reality, more 
Muslim Albanians than Turks proper) in 1873 
prevented the line of the railway coming through the 
town, thus cutting Prishtina off from its commercial 
relations with Skadar and Sarajevo. At that time, 
afterwards ‘‘hardly anything except sheep and goat 
skins’’ were exported from it. However, in 1877 
Prishtina became the seat of the newly-created wildyet 
of Kosovo (in place of that of Prizren), but not for 
long, since a dozen years later, in 1888, the seat of the 
province was transferred to Uskib/Skoplje, and 
Prishtina became once more a mere palanka. During 
this short period (1877-88) there appeared at Prishtina 
five Salndme-yt wildyet-i Kosowa (in 1878-9, 1882-3, 
1884-5, 1886-7 and 1887-8), forming an interesting 
historical source which has not yet been sufficiently 
utilised. During the period between Serbian-Turkish 
Wars of 1876-8 and the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, the 
more or less continuous terror perpetrated by the local 
Albanian governors (often in open or latent conflict 
with the Ottoman central government) on the local 
Orthodox Serbian population of the town reached 
heights of savagery. In ca. 1910 Prishtina had (accord- 
ing to J. Cvijié) ‘‘about_4,000 houses, Albanian, 
Serb, Jewish, Gypsy and Cerkes, including 3,200 of 
Muslims, 531 of Orthodox Christians and 65 of 
Jews’’. 

The town was liberated by the Serbian army of 
1912. From this time onwards there began an exodus 
of the local Muslim population which continued all 
through the First World War and even after it. In 
1913 the town had 18,174 inhabitants. In 1915, 
Prishtina was occupied by the Bulgarian army, then 
again liberated by the Serbian one in 1918. From then 
till 1941, it formed part of the ‘‘Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes’’ and then of the ‘‘Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia’. During 1941-4 it was incorporated 
(with the entire region of Kosovo and of Metohija) in- 
to a Fascist ‘‘Greater Albania’’, at that time under 
Italian and then German domination. 

After the end of the Second World War, it formed 
part of the ‘‘People’s Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia’ as the main town of the ‘‘Autonomous 
Region of Kosovo and Metohija’’ (and then simply, 
“‘of Kosovo’’). As the cultural and political centre of 
the Albanian minority in Communist Yugoslavia, 
during this latter period it played a preponderant role 
in the more or less clandestine (but in fact upheld in 
a perfectly obvious fashion by the Titoist authorities) 
action aimed at making the non-Albanian population 
of the region (Serb, Montenegrin and Turkish) flee by 
terror and intimidation or simply by demographic 
pressure, an action marked by various abrupt changes 


of policy, but one in the end successful. As a result, 
the Albanian population (which is 95% Muslim and 
5% Catholic) now forms 90% of the total population 
of Kosovo and Metohija. Prishtina is now the seat of 
the official ‘‘Muslim community of Serbia’ and of a 
madrasa (of lower rank in relation to that of Sarajevo), 
the ‘‘Alaudin medresa’’, where instruction is given in 
the Albanian language. The Albanian Muslim 
religious journal called Edukata Islame (which is 
generally considered as a version, meant for the Alba- 
nian population of the region, of the official Yugosla- 
vian Muslim journal, Glasnik Vrhounog Islamskog Star- 
Jjesinstva of Sarajevo) appears there and also a Muslim 
annual in Albanian called Takvim. 

Bibliography: V. Radovanovié, art. Priftina, in 
Narodna Enciklopedija, Zagreb 1928; O. Savié, art. 
Pristina, in Enctklopedija Jugoslavije, Zagreb 1965, vi, 
619-20; Kosovo nekad i danas/ Kosova dikur e sot (a col- 
lective work published in Serbo-Croat and Alba- 
nian), Belgrade 1973, 853 ff.; Istoriya srpskog naroda 
(collective work, still in course of appearance), i-vi, 
Belgrade 1981-6, see index. (A. Popovic) 
PRIZREN (in Ottoman Turkish orthography, 

Perzerin), the second largest city of the former 
Yugoslav autonomous district of Kosovo- 
Metohija with about 40,000 inhabitants, the greater 
part of which are Albanian-speaking Muslims, the re- 
mainder Orthodox Serbians, Muslim Turks, Or- 
thodox Vlachs, Roman Catholic Albanians and some 
Gypsies. Prizren is the only trilingual city of the 
Balkans. Until the dismemberment of Yugoslavia, 
Albanian, Serbian and Turkish were fully recognised, 
with newspapers and periodical published in all three 
languages and trilingual street name plaques. Till to- 
day, Prizren preserved its Ottoman physionomy of 
the 19th century better than any other city of the 
Balkans, entire districts being placed under protection 
of the law on monuments of culture. 

In Ottoman times (1455-1912), Prizren was one of 
the largest cities of the Balkans interior and was an 
Islamic centre of considerable importance, possessing 
dozens of mosques and baths, a number of medreses 
and dervish convents of no less than seven different 
orders (among which is the Astldne of the 
Karabashiyye branch of the Khalwetiyye) and a 
library with many old Islamic manuscripts. It was the 
centre of a sangjak throughout the Ottoman period, 
and a number of important poets and writers of Ot- 
toman literature lived and worked in this city. 

Prizren is situated at the southern edge of the fertile 
plain of Metohija, at the place where the small river 
Bistritsa (a tributary of the Beli Drim) comes out of 
the picturesque Duvska Klisura (gorge). The town is 
partly built on the northern slopes of the Shar Moun- 
tains, beneath the ruins of a huge mediaeval and Ot- 
toman citadel, and partly in the plain. Prizren is 
situated 55 km/34 miles north-west of Usktib/Skopje 
and 125 km/77 miles east of the important north Alba- 
nian city of Iskenderiye/Shkoder, with which it is link- 
ed by a good road over a pass through the Albanian 
mountains, one since 1912 largely disused, however. 

According to C. Jireéek and those following him, 
the present town is the successor of the Roman city of 
Theranda; but extensive archaeological research in 
the present town has found nothing older than the 
Middle Byzantine period. The town is first mentioned 
in 1019 as the seat of an Orthodox bishop. It seems 
that between 1169-90, as a result of the Serbo- 
Byzantine wars, the town was in Serbian hands. In 
this last-mentioned year it became again Byzantine, 
and in 1204 it was included in the Second Bulgarian 
Empire. In the mid-13th century, when the Bulgarian 
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state collapsed, Prizren was again taken by the Serb- 
ians and remained part of their kingdom (later em- 
pire) until the Ottoman conquest in 1455. In these two 
centuries, the Serbians erected a number of important 
buildings in and around the town. In 1307 King 
Milutin reconstructed and enlarged the episcopal 
church of the Byzantines and had it adorned with 
high-quality fresco paintings. This is the church of 
Bogorodica Ljevika, one of the most important 
monuments of Orthodox Christian art of the Balkans 
and still in perfect shape. Just outside the town, in the 
gorge of the Bistritsa, Tsar Duan (1331-55) con- 
structed the huge marble monastery of the Arch- 
angels, which became his imperial sepulcre after his 
death. DuSan had made Prizren the capital of the Ser- 
bian state. Milutin’s and Du8an’s noblemen con- 
structed a number of other churches in Prizren, of 
which some are still preserved, largely in original 
shape (Sv.Spas below the castle). 

In 1455, during the war against Vilk-o%lu (George 
Brankovi¢) the Ottomans took Prizren. The fact is ap- 
parently not mentioned in the early Ottoman 
chroniclers, who only mention the capture of the near- 
by silver mine towns of Novo Brdo and Trepta. 
Prizren was immediately made the seat of a sandjak 
bey. There are some vague indications of an earlier 
conquest of the town, under Murad I, but this had no 
lasting consequences, if it took place at all. The sultan 
had a garrison stationed in the Prizren castle, and 
converted the cathedral of King Milutin into a Friday 
Mosque, which became known as Djami‘-i ‘Atik, or 
Djum‘a Djami‘, by which name it is known in the 
wakf-name of Kukli Bey from 944/1537-8, and as: 
‘Djami‘-i Sultan Mehemmed Khan’”’ in the census 
register Tapu Defter 368 (p. 43), which dates from the 
time of the first Grand Vizierate of Riistem Pasha 
(1544-53). In the Serbian literature, the conversion is 
supposed to have taken place in the course of the 18th 
century, the Ottoman sources and the reports of the 
Catholic bishop-visitator Pietro Masarechi from 1623- 
4 being wholly ignored. It seems that the monastery 
of the Archangels was plundered by the Ottomans 
during the conquest, but survived and functioned 
throughout most of the 16th century. The mufassal 
registers of ca. 1550 (T.D. 368, p. 51) and from 1569- 
70 (T.D. 495, p. 46) still mention the ‘‘Manastir-i 





Arhangel’’ paying 50 akces per year as tax for its pro- 
perty. In the town itself, the Christians kept a number 
of churches for their own use. 

There are no records about the size and appearance 
of mediaeval Serbian Prizren. The walled town, built 
on a hill which is surrounded by a loop of the Bistritsa, 
covers two ha and could have contained 300-400 in- 
habitants. The greater part of the open town was 
clustered on the steep slopes below this citadel, but the 
preserved cathedral of B. LjeviSka in the plain, several 
hundred metres to the north of the castle, suggests 
that the town also spread out there, following the river 
and the main road to the north. In the words of the 
best scholar of the old Serbian culture of bygone days, 
Jireéek, it should not be imagined as being more than 
a Bretterbudenstadt. Perhaps the town had 2,000-2,500 
inhabitants, which for the time and the place was con- 
siderable. 

At the time of the conquest, a sizeable group of 
Muslim Turkish colonists must have settled in the 
town, setting up their own mahalles, especially in the 
plain beneath the castle. The first reliable numbers on 
the population of Prizren are contained in the Tapu 
Defter no. 167 from 1530-1, which is based on the in- 
formation taken during the census of the first years of 
the reign of Sileyman the Magnificent. At that time 
the Muslims, 273 households in all, of which 40 were 
akingjis, lived in four mahalles. The Christians, 396 
households, lived in nine mahalles. The town might 
have had 3,300-3,400 inhabitants. Islamic life was still 
little developed. Besides the Mosque of Sultan 
Mehemmed, there were only a few mesdjids, financed 
from their own wakfs. The Defter mentions: Mesdjtd of 
Ya‘kib Bey, Rikabdar of Sultan Mehemmed Khan, 
Mesdjid of Katib Sinan and the Mesditd of Ayas Bey. 
The Mosque of Sultan Mehemmed had no wakf of its 
own but was financed from the poll-tax of the district 
of Prizren, a rather common procedure for sultanic 
mosques in the Balkans (cf. Mal. mid. 5625, p. 17). 

In the course of the 16th and early 17th centuries, 
the town did not grow very much, but gained slowly 
a predominantly Islamic character, due to the slow 
conversion of the local population (1570: 13% con- 
verts) and through the erection of a large number of 
Muslim buildings. This process of change can be fol- 
lowed with help of the three éahrir defters available, 
some poll-tax registers and a mufassal ‘awarid defter: 














Year of Muslim Christian Muslim Christian Approximate Percentage 
registration households households mahalles mahalles total population of Muslims 
1530 270 396 4 9 3,300 40% 
1550 278 252 4 2,700 52% 
1570 428 254 8 3,500 63% 
1591 n.d. 97 n.d. 

1643 466 113 14 3 2,900 80% 


1530 =T.D. 167, p. 372; 1550 = T.D. 368, pp. 440-45; 1570 = T.D. 495, pp. 37-46; 1591 = Mal. miid. 14930, 


pp. 2-4; 1643 = Kepeci 2607 Mevkufat 62, pp. 4-8. 








The stability of the internal situation in the 16th 
century can be seen from the size of the garrison of the 
castle of Prizren; in 1530 and 1550 it contained only 
twenty soldiers, serving under a Dizdar, a Ketkhiida 
and an Imam. The Ottoman registers allow us to 
follow the expansion of Islamic life in the town. In 
1513 the poet Sizi Celebi, writer of the important 
Ghazawatndme-i Mikhdl-oghlu ‘Ali Bey, had the wakfiyye 
for his mosque and school in Prizren drawn up. Siizi 
Celebi (real name: Mehmed b. Mahmid b. ‘Abd 
Allah) died in 1522 and was buried in a tiirbe behind 


his mosque. Both buildings are still extant. Two years 
later another poet of Prizren, Nehari (Ramadan Efen- 
di), allegedly Sizi’s brother, died and was buried in 
the same tiirbe. The tombstones of both men are like- 
wise preserved. In Shawwal 944/March 1538, the san- 
dak bey Kukli Mehmed Bey founded a mosque in the 
town, which still exists today, and had the road from 
the Albanian ports of Lesh and Shkoder secured by 
the construction of 17 caravanserais. In the town, he 
built 117 shops providing revenue for his foundations. 
Another indicator to the growing commercial impor- 
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tance of the town is the presence of 80 shops belonging 
to the wakf of Ewrenos-oghlu Ahmed Bey (died 1506) 
and a hammam, providing revenue for his foundations 
in Yefiidje-yi Vardar in (Greek) Macedonia. In 1570 
the number of shops had grown to 99. In 1573 the san- 
djak bey of Iskenderiye/Shkoder, Mehmed Pasha, had 
a large domed mosque erected in Prizren, which later 
became known as the Bayrakli Djami‘. This founda- 
tion included a medrese, a mekteb, a large double bath, 
a library and a tiirbe for the founder. All these 
buildings still exist today, the mosque and the hammam 
largely in original shape. The library contains a large 
number of manuscripts, on religion, medicine, 
mathematics and history. The Grand Vizier Yemen 
Fatihi Sinan Pasha was to add books to this library in 
1589. The medrese of Mehmed Pasha functioned till 
1947. In 1022/1613, the vizier Sofu Sinan Pasha, a 
native Albanian from the Prizren area, erected the 
largest mosque in the town, whose huge dome became 
one of the architectural dominant features of the 
town. A medrese once belonged to it. For the construc- 
tion of the mosque, the stones of the by now deserted 
Monastery of the H. Archangels were used, and 
these are clearly visible at the structure. In the 
literature, Sinan Pasha is often confused with Yemen 
Fatihi Sinan Pasha, who originated from the same 
district (Lume belonging to Prizren), as did Sofu 
Sinan, who was governor of Buda, Bosnia and finally 
of Damascus. He died around 1615. His Prizren 
mosque belongs to the largest and most monumental 
ones of the entire Balkans. The expansion of Islamic 
life in the town can best be shown in a table, based on 
the surveys of the wakfs as indicated in the fahrirs: 


1520 1550 1573 
1 mosque 1 mosque 4 mosques 
4 mesdjids 7 mesdjids 13 mesditds 
1 hammam 1 hammam 2 hammams 
1 mekteb 2 mekteb 3 mektebs 
2 caravanserais 2 caravanserais 
1 medrese 
1 library 
In 1606 and 1614 Prizren is described en- 


thousiastically in the reports of the visiting Catholic 
bishops Mario Bizzi and Pietro Masarechi, who prais- 
ed the beauty of the houses, all having courtyards and 
fountains and a multitude of green and trees. Bizzi 
maintains that Prizren contained 8,600 houses, of 
which only 30 were Roman Catholic, having their 
own church. There were many schismatics (Or- 
thodox), with two churches of their own. It is in- 
teresting to remark that the bishop maintains that ‘‘in 
this part of Serbia the inhabitants speak Albanian’’, a 
remark also made by Masarechi as pertaining to the 
town itself. For the villages, the presence of Albanians 
is confirmed by the Ottoman @ahrivs. In Serbian 
historiography, the Albanisation and Islamisation of 
Kosovo has to be seen as a result of the mass emigra- 
tion of the Serbs after the Christian revolts and 
Habsburg invasion at the end of the 17th century and 
the subsequent settlement of Albanians on the vacated 
lands. The conversion of the great church of Bogo- 
rodica Ljevi8ka is therefore also placed in the early 
18th century. According to Masarachi, Prizren had 
12,000 Turkish (= Muslim) inhabitants, 600 Serbian 
inhabitants and 200 Catholics. Only the numbers of 
the two Christian communities look more or less 
realistic when compared with the Ottoman data. 
Prizren and its district suffered terribly from the in- 
vasion of the Habsburg army under Piccolomini in 
the winter of 1689-90, during which the city was burnt 


down and a large part of the Muslim population 
slaughtered. According to the late 19th century 
historian Tahir Efendi, who used local memory and 
now unavailable sources, only 60 Muslim families 
survived. With the help of Albanian Muslims from 
the unoccupied mountains, the Ottomans succeeded 
in driving back the Habsburgs and their Serbian and 
Albanian-Christian auxiliaries, after which terrible 
vengeance was taken on the remaining Christians. 
This led to the ‘“‘Great Exodus’’ of the Serbs of 
Kosovo under their Patriarch Arsenije III Crnojevic. 
The Austrian invasion of 1737 led to a repetition of 
these events. After these disturbances a certain Salih 
Agha from the village of Nenkovac near Prizren, who 
had exerted himself in the expulsion of the Austrians, 
repaired many mosques and schools in Prizren and 
reorganised normal life in the district, for which he re- 
ceived the title of Pasha. Salih Pasha is the founder of 
the hereditary dynasty of the (Albanian) Pashas of the 
Rotulla family, which was to rule Prizren till well 
into the 19th century. Salih was succeeded by his son 
Emr Allah Pasha. The son of the latter, Tahir Pasha, 
fought against Kara Mahmud Bushatli, the powerful 
Albanian derebey [g.v.] of Shkoder, who occupied 
Prizren in 1795 and drove Tahir Pasha away. In 1805 
Sa‘id Pasha, son of Tahir, became sandjak bey of 
Prizren. In 1806 he fought against the rebellious 
Serbs, a fact memoralised in numerous folksongs. 
From 1809 till 1836 Prizren was governed by 
Mahmid Pasha, the most important of the Rotulla 
dynasty. In 1809 he helped to destroy the Serbian in- 
surgents near Ni§ [see nisH] and subsequently con- 
quered Semendere/Smederevo and Belgrade. As sym- 
bols of his victory, he took the bells of the clock towers 
of Smederevo with him and placed them in three new 
clock towers which he constructed in the citadel of 
Prizren and in the large villages of Orahovica and 
Mamusha. In 1821 Mahmid Pasha participated in 
the suppression of the Greek Revolt. He is especially 
known for the large mosque, the medrese and the mekteb 
he had erected in Prizren. Mahmud Pasgha also rebuilt 
the mosque in the Prizren castle and repaired the 
great hammam of Mehmed Pasha and the Mosque of 
Hadjdji Kasim, which is already mentioned in the 
wakfiyye of Kukli Mehmed Bey from 1537-8. In 1831 
Mahmud Pasha sided with the rebellious Albanian 
vizier Mustafa Bushatli but was beaten by the forces 
of Reshid Pasha. He was finally removed in 1836, 
banished to Anatolia and executed there. His brother 
Emin Pasha Rotulla succeeded him and remained in 
charge till his death in 1259/1843. In 1247/1831, 
Emin Pasha constructed the last great mosque of 
Prizren and the fourth and last medrese of the city. The 
mosque still stands, a large domed structure which is 
visibly inspired by the 200 years’ earlier mosque of 
Sofu Sinan Pasha. Emin Pasha had only one child, his 
daughter Umm Kulthim, which is the reason that the 
rule of the Rotulla pashas over Prizren ended. In 
1327/1909, Umm Kulthim, then living in the Istan- 
bul suburb of Uskiidar, drew up her wakfiyye for the 
mekteb she had founded in Prizren. 

In 1843, within the framework of the reorganisation 
of the eyalets, Prizren became the capital, instead of 
Uskiip/Skopje, of a large administrative unit. This 
had a positive effect on the population of the town, 
which grew rapidly. In 1865 the experienced traveler 
Johann Georg von Hahn called ‘‘Prisrend’’ the 
“Jargest city of Albania’, bigger than 
Yenisehir/Larissa, Yannina or Shkoder, and probably 
even bigger than Monastir. According to the state- 
ment of the Austrian consular agent Dr. von Petelenz, 
who lived many years in the city, there were 11,540 
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houses, of which 8,400 were Muslim, 3,000 Orthodox 
and 150 Catholic. In them lived 46,000 inhabitants, 
36,000 of whom were Muslims. According to the 
same source, Prizren had 26 mosques, two Orthodox 
churches and one Catholic church, as well as 17 
mektebs for boys and nine for girls, one Rishdiyye 
school, and a school for the Orthodox and Catholic 
communities each. At this time, Prizren was the arms 
factory of the Balkans, producing swords, all sorts of 
rifles and pistols as well as excellent saffian leather and 
a large textile production; silversmiths were especially 
famous. The population was Turkish, Albanian, 
Bulgarian/Serbian and Vlach, and most people spoke 
all these languages because they lived mixed together 
and not in segregated mahalles, a situation which can 
be seen as early as 1643 in the ‘award defter of that 
year. From 1868 till 1874, Prizren was the capital of 
the wilayet of Perzerin. In 1288/1871, a bilingual 
Turkish-Serbian weekly Perzerin started its existence. 
In 1874, however, the large wilayet was split up into 
several different units, apparently to counteract the 
too strong Albanian influence. After this date, the ex- 
pansion of the city began to stagnate, especially when 
the new railway from Selanik/Thessaloniki to Kosovo 
caused a change in the trade network and left Prizren 
largely outside it. From 1878 till 1881, the Albanian 
nationalist movement called the ‘‘League of Prizren’’ 
met in the derskhane of the medrese of Mehmed Pasha in 
Prizren, trying to keep the ‘‘Four Albanian wilayets’’ 
(Shkoder, Kosovo, Manastir and Yanya) together 
and to prevent Serbian and Greek annexation, at- 
tempts which ultimately failed. 

In October 1912, during the First Balkan War, the 
Serbian army under General Jankovié took Prizren, 
which was accompanied by a massacre of the Muslim 
population, according to contemporary press reports 
amounting to 12,000 victims. After the conquest, the 
citadel and all its buildings were blown up, the 
mosque of Sultan Mehemmed the Conqueror was 
made into a church and the buildings of Rotulla 
Mahmiid Pasha, the victor of Belgrade and 
Smederevo, were totally destroyed. Later, a begin- 
ning was made at demolishing the great mosque of 
Sofu Sinan Pasha, but violent popular protests saved 
the greater part of the building, its three-domed porch 
being lost. From the events of 1912 and from the 
subsequent neglect in the interwar period, Prizren 
never recovered. In 1961 it still numbered as few as 
28,056 inhabitants. Even after the settlement of some 
industry and the connection with the railroad network 
after World War II, the city remained smaller than it 
had been at its height in the 19th century. Neglect and 
poverty, however, saved it from ugly modernisations. 
After the War, extensive works of restoration and con- 
servation were carried out on the Christian as well as 
on the Muslim historical monuments. 

In the 16th century Prizren was, in the words of the 
biographer and prolific writer ‘Ashik Celebi [g..], 
himself a native of Prizren (born 1518 or 1520, died 
in Uskib/ Skopje 979/1571), a ‘‘fountain of poets’’. 
Besides Siizi Celebi, Nehari and ‘Ashik himself, there 
lived the poet Mu’min and the mystical poet Sem‘T 
Behari. Sa‘yi from Prizren wrote a Feth kal‘a-yt 
Belgrad. Sudjiti, who is often represented as a native 
of Kalkandelen/Totovo, was in fact from Prizren; he 
wrote a Selim-name during that sultan’s reign and built 
a bridge at Prizren. Tedjelli (d. Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
1100/August-September 1689) is another poet worth 
mentioning because of his diwén. An important 18th 
century literary ‘Adjizi figure was the poet and der- 
vish leader Sileyman Efendi, the founder of the 
‘Adjiziyye branch of the Sa‘diyye dervish order, who 


lived and died in Prizren (1151/1738). His turbe, with 
a magnificent wooden dome, is still extant and held in 
veneration. The most important 19th century figure is 
Khodja Tahir Efendi, teacher in the medrese of Emin 
Pasha, whose great work is a Tarikh-i Perzerin, written 
in Arabic rhyming prose, the publication of which is 
an urgent desiratum for the history of Ottoman 
culture in the Balkans. 

Prizren was and still is a centre of dervish life. The 
presence of the Sinaniyye order dates from 998/1589- 
90, when Sheykh Masa Efendi founded a tekke of the 
this order in the Tabak-khane Mahalle. The 
Kadiriyye order apparently came in 1066/1655-6, 
when Sheykh Hasan, son of Sheykh Maksiid, founded 
the still-existing tekke of this order in the Kurila 
Mahalle. The Karabashiyye branch of the 
Khalwetiyye came into being in 1111/1699-1700. 
Sheykh ‘Othman Efendi from Serres founded the still- 
existing tekke of this order. A second tekke of the 
Sinadniyye was founded in 1118/1706-7. The 
“Adjiziyye branch of the Sa‘diyye has already been 
mentioned. The Bektashi order is also said to have 
been active in Prizren, and some Melami groups still 
exist. Of more recent date is the now very active 
Rifa‘iyye, whose tekke was wholly rebuilt in 1972 by 
the present (1993) Sheykh Dzemali Zukié, replacing a 
late 19th century foundation. The Newruz ceremony 
in this tekke is one of the greatest events in dervish life 
of all of the former Yugoslav territories. 
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PROCLUS [see suruKLus}. 

PTOLEMY [see BatLamryts]. 

P’U SHOU-KENG, Chinese Muslim merchant 
and official. Although somewhat neglected by 
classical Chinese and Muslim writers, P’u Shou-keng, 
whose surname was probably derived from Arabic 
‘‘Abi’’, was born in the mid-13th century. As to his 
place of origin, one theory suggests he was born into 
a sinicised Central Asian family that had settled in 
Sze-chuan during the early Sung and later moved to 
Ch’tian-chou (known as Zaytin to Muslim and 
Western travellers in mediaeval times {see aL-sin]). 
Another has it that his family migrated there from 
Champa in Southeast Asia in the second half of the 
Sung period. The third, and most likely, maintains 
that he was from a South Arabian family who had 
settled in Kuang-chou. 

P’u was one of the wealthiest sea traders in the 
provinces of Fu-kien and Canton. In about 1250 A.D. 
he was appointed as Superintendent of Shipping 
Trade in Ch’tian-chou, a post he held for thirty years. 
Through this post he monopolised trade profits and 
amassed great wealth. However, towards the end of 
the Sung, his defection to the Mongols (attributable to 
his anger at the misappropriation by the Sung court 
of his personal fortune to finance the war against the 
Mongols) led directly to the Mongol conquest of all 
China. Following the establishment of the Mongol- 
Yuan Dynasty, P’u was appointed Commissioner for 
Infantry and Cavalry for Defence and Attack. Later 
he became Assistant Civil Councillor of Kiang-si Pro- 
vince and in 1281 one of the two Executive Assistants 
of the Fu-kien Provincial Secretariat. Thereafter he is 
little mentioned in sources and doubtless at some 
point died. His family flourished in government posts 
throughout the Yiéen period. 


P’u and his family were devout Muslims, sponsor- 
ing Muslim communities in Fu-kien, donating money 
to repair Ch’tian-chou city wall and wakf land for 
Muslim cemeteries. P’u’s son donated money for the 
reconstruction of the city’s Ch’ing-chin-ssu mosque. 
Ch’iian-chou became the biggest trade port and im- 
portant centre for Muslim missionaries and travellers 
to China. During the Ming period (1368-1644), how- 
ever, its significance declined and P’u’s descendants 
were banned from civil posts by the Ming rulers on 
acount of his previous disloyalty to the Sung. One, 
however, distinguished himself as a writer during the 
Manchu-Ch’ing period (1644-1911). P’u Sung-ling’s 
Liao-Chai Chih-i (‘‘Strange tales from a Make-up 
Studio’’) contains Central Asian characters and 
reflects many Islamic traditions. 
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PUNA, now officially Pine, conventional European 

rendering Poona, acity of South India located ina 
District with the same name, on the Dakhan plateau, 
at 18° 31’ N. latitude and 73° 51’ E. longitude. The 
Piina district is first mentioned in Rashtrakuta in- 
scriptions of the 2nd/8th century as Punya Vishaya and 
Punaka, which had ‘‘a thousand villages.’’ The town 
can be identified for the first time in the Punaka-vadt 
of another Rashtrakuta inscription of the 4th/10th 
century. According to local tradition, Puna was a 
hamlet of about fifteen huts in 613 A.D. 

There are no historical records concerning Pina 
from the 5th/11th to the 8th/14th centuries. During 
the reign of ‘Ala? al-Din Khaldji [see kHALDyis], the 
Sultan of Dihli from 696/1296 to 716/1316, Pina 
came under Muslim control. Hindu temples were 
now converted into dargaks, the town became a 
Muslim kasaba and a military base surrounded by a 
mud-wall. Within the wall there were the Muslim ar- 
my and a few villagers, outside were the Hindu 
cultivators, traders, village officials, and brahmans. 
Pina commanded the communications to its im- 
mediate hinterland, the Maval Hills, but was not 
situated along any of the major trade routes of the 
Dakhan. The kasaba was subsequently included in the 
Bahmani Sultanate {g.v.], from the 8th/14th century 
onwards, and in the Nizam Shahi Sultanate [g. v.] in 
the late 9th/15th and early !0th/16th centuries, both 
Dakhan-based Muslim powers, which did not, how- 
ever, make Puna their capital. The Russian traveller 
Nikitin mentions Djunnar, not Pina, as the main 
town, while travelling through the area in the late 
days of the Bahmani Sultanate. 

In 1004/1595 the kasaba of Puna, with its surround- 
ing district, was part of a gagir [g.v.] conferred by the 
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Mosque of Mehmed Pasha (Bayrakli Djami‘), 980-1/1573. (Photo: M. Kiel) 
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Mosque of Sofu Sinan Pasha, 1023/1614-5. The date is given as chronogramme, 
written on the mihrab: mithal-i djennet (= 1023). 
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Mosque of Emin Pasha Rotulla, interior view, 1247/1831-2. (Photo: M. Kiel) 
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Nizam Shahi government on the ancestors of the 
future Maratha king Sivadji. The town was destroyed 
several times, worst in 1040/1630, when it was cap- 
tured and burnt by the ‘Adil Shahi army. About 
1047/1637 Sivadji’s father first made his residence in 
the town of Puna, which started to increase substan- 
tially in size. Sivagji, however, spent most of his time 
at Satara, in his hill-forts, or campaigning. Pina 
changed hands between the Mughals and the 
Marathas [q.vv.] before it came into the possession of 
the Péshwas (q.v.] early in the 12th/18th century. Due 
to the Mughal presence, the number of mosques in- 
creased, as did the Muslim population of the town. 
Khafi Khan speaks of Puna in the time of Awrangzib 
as ‘‘situated in a treeless plain.”? By 1133/1720, the 
old kasaba may have had a total population of 20,000 
to 30,000. By 1164/1750, Pina had officially been 
acknowledged as the Maratha capital, and, as the 
residence of the Péshwas, expanded dramatically, 
while ‘‘a million mango trees’’ were planted in and 
around the town. The Péshwas built the Shanwar 
Palace, the most magnificent building of Pina, which 
was, however, destroyed by fire in 1243/1827. 
Numerous temples were erected, especially on Parvati 
hill, to the south-west of the city. From about 
1143/1730 to 1234/1818, Pina was the city of the 
Péshwas, a bureaucratic-military capital with a large- 
ly Citpavan-brahman constituency. It did not have 
the economic base of such Muslim cities as Agra, 
Dihli, Lahore, or Murshidabad, nor did it have the 
commercial promise of the new British cities of 
Madras, Bombay or Calcutta. Pina had a peculiarly 
brahman character, and, for the most part, was a 
creation of the Péshwas, who transformed it into a 
city of 150,000. Muslims were only a small communi- 
ty in 12th/18th-century Pina, and many of them were 
converts from the Hindu population of the period 
before the rise of Sivadji. But both Shit and Sunni 
groups were represented. Later in the same century, 
Mu’mins and Bohoras [g.v.] came to the city to trade, 
and there were also a small number of Sidis, descen- 
dants of African Muslims, and mercenary Arabs. In 
1225/1810 there were in Pana 412 Hindu temples and 
10 Muslim shrines or mosques. The Péshwas’ 
generosity towards Muslim shrines in Pina (as else- 
where) is nevertheless on record. In general, life in 
Pina was much influenced by Indo-Muslim culture. 
The Péshwas, for instance, affected a semi-Mughal 
style of dress for formal occasions. 

In 1233/1817 Pina was occupied by the British, 
and British troops remained in Pina until 1368/1948, 
in a separate cantonment. The population increased 
again, to 276,000 in 1360/1941. In the post- 
Independence period, Pina became an industrialised 
city of over 800,000 in 1391/1971, and over 1,500,000 
in the 1400s/1980s. The percentage of Muslims in the 
city has, from the mid-12th/18th century onwards, 
never been more than ten, and is less now. But the 
Muslim population in Puna is still sizeable, and there 
is considerable communalist tension. 
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PUR-I BAHA?-1 DyAmi, Tadj al-Din b. Baha? al- 

Din, a Persian poet who was active in the second 


part of the 7th/13th century when Persia was ruled by 
the Mongols. Most of the biographical information is 
based on statements to be found in his verses. His 
takhallus was Par-i Baha. He was a native of Djam in 
Khurdsan and was born into a family of kadis and 
scholars; his ancestors had held the post of ka¢i in the 
wilayat of Djam since the days of the SamAnids, but by 
Pir-i Baha?’s time had lost this function. In his youth 
he lived in Hardt, where Mawlana Rukn al-Din 
Kuba’i and Sa‘id-i Harawi were his masters in 
poetry. 

Pir-i Baha was the maddah of several high officials, 
who all belong to the reign of the ilkhan Abaka (1265- 
82 [g.v.]). While living in Khurdsan he praised ‘Izz al- 
Din Tahir al-Faryimadi (d. ca. 668/1270) and his son 
Wadjth al-Din Zangi (executed in 685/1287) who both 
were appointed wazir/nd%b of that province, the 
former in 1265, the latter in 1270 and again in 1282. 
Another prominent mamdik was Nasir al-Din Tasi (d. 
672/1274 [q.v.]). When Pur-i Baha? left his native pro- 
vince he lived in Tabriz, Isfahan and Baghdad where 
he became the panegyrist of several members of the 
Djuwayni family: Shams al-Din the sahib diwdn (ex- 
ecuted 1284), ‘Ala al-Din ‘Ata Malik, the famous 
historian and governor of Baghdad (d. 1283 [g.v.]) 
and Baha? al-Din b. Shams al-Din, the governor of 
Isfahan (d. 1279). Nothing is known of his fate after 
the death of these patrons, a fact which must also have 
affected his life considerably. 

Hamd Allah Mustawfi Kazwini (d. after 740/1339- 
40) confirms in his Ta*rikh-i guzida that Par-i Baha>’s 
diwan was well-known. Verses of Pir-i Baha? are 
quoted in anthologies, biographical or historical 
works. By far the most comprehensive collection of his 
poems is to be found in a comparatively late 
manuscript dated 1029/1619-20, written for the Kutb- 
Shahis (g.v.] of Haydarabad in South India, and enti- 
tled Kitab-i Pir-i Baha; but as it does not contain all 
the verses cited in other sources it can hardly repre- 
sent his complete diwan. 

This manuscript comprises 41 kasaid, 13 mukajja‘at, 
1 tarkib-band, 1 mathnawi called Kar-nama-yi awkaf, 2 
ghazals and 73 ruba‘yyat, altogether totalling 25,216 
verses. With the exception of the ruba‘tyyat, his poetry 
is devoted to panegyrics (madh), satire (hadjw) or quite 
often a mixture of both. Sana’i and Siizani were his 
favourite poets and admired models. 

Pir-i Baha? shows a predilection for complicated 
metres and rare words. He makes frequent use of 
financial and administrative technical terms, and is 
famous for his macaronic pieces that mix Persian with 
Mongolian and Eastern Turkic vocabulary, so that 
most of his verses are not easily understood. There are 
many comments on the political and social grievances 
of the time, such as excessive taxation or the improper 
behaviour of state officials, and allusions to otherwise 
unknown or little-known individuals. The satirical 
mathnawi Kar-nama-yi awkéf criticises the bad state of 
affairs prevailing within the pious endowments. For 
his criticism and satire, Pir-i Baha? indulges in por- 
nographic images and obscene words; this may have 
been the true motive for the copying of his poems for 
the Kutb-Shahi ruler’s library. 

Bibliography: 1. Mss. (a) BL Or. 9213: Kitab -t 
Pir-i Baha, Diwan of Tadj al-Din b. Baha? al-Din 
(= Pur-i Baha?-i Djami), copied for the library of 
Muhammad Kuptb-Shah at Haydarabad in 1029/ 
1619-20. Cf. G.M. Meredith-Owens, Handlist of 
Persian manuscripts, 56. (b) Cambridge University 
Library, E.G. Browne Collection V.5 (7), 
Madjimi‘a of ancient diwans, ff. 225b-226b. Cf. De- 
scriptive catalogue, Cambridge 1932, 2250. 
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2. Editions and translations: Browne, LHP, 
iii, 111-15; Dihkhuda, Lughat-ndma, s.v. Par-i 
Baha>, V. Minorsky, Pur-i Baha’s ‘Mongol Ode’’, in 
BSOAS, xviii (1956), 261-78 (also in Jrantca, twenty 
articles by V. Minorsky, Tehran 1964, 274-91); idem, 
Pur-i Baha and his poems, in Charisteria ortentalia 
(Festschrift for Jan Rypka), Prague 1956, 186-201 
(also in Iranica, twenty articles, 292-305); Iradj Af- 
shar, Kar-nama-yi awkaf. Athar-t Tadj al-Din Nasa, 
in Farhang-i Irdn-zamin, viii (1339/1960), 5-22, 
based on a 7th/13th century manuscript, wrongly 
ascribed to a certain Tad} al-Din Nasa’, who is on- 
ly a protagonist of that satire. This edition of the 
Kar-nama-yi awkaf was compared to its more com- 
prehensive version in the Kitab-i Pur-i Baha, re-ed. 
with German tr. Birgitt Hoffmann, Von falschen 
Asketen und «unfrommen» Stiftungen, in Proceedings of the 
first European Conference of Iranian Studies, in Turin, 7- 
11 September 1987, Part 2, 409-85. 

3. Biographical notes on Pur-i Baha? 
and/or specimens of his poetry in historical 
or biographical works. Mustawfi, Ta’rikh-t 
guzida, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn Nawa’i, Tehran 
1339Sh/1960, 724; Sayfi Harawi, Tarikh-nama-yi 
Harat, ed. Siddiqi, Calcutta 1944, 346-7; Dawlat- 
shah Samarkandi, Tadhkirat al-shu‘ara?, ed. Hadjdji 
Muhammad Ramadani, Tehran 1338 sh/1959, 136- 
8; Fasth Ahmad b. Djalal al-Din Muhammad 
Kh*afi, Mudjmal-i Fasihi, ed. Mahmid Farrtkh, ii, 
Tehran 1340 sh/1961, 337; 340. For further 
references, see Dhabih Allah Safa, Ta°rikh-i 
adabiyyat dar Iran, iii/1, Tehran 1363 sh/1984, 
660-71. (B. HorrmMann) 
PUR-I DAWUD, IsrAnuim, Persian scholar, 

poet and patriot, born in 1886/1264 at Rasht [¢.v.}, 
the son of a merchant-landowner of Sayyid descent. 
From boyhood he delighted in poetry, and himself 
became an acclaimed romantic and patriotic poet 
(Browne, p. XVIII; Rypka, 376). As a student in 
Tehran in 1906 he witnessed the struggle for constitu- 
tional reform, which affected him deeply. He studied 
law briefly in Paris, but abandoned it for ancient Iran- 
ian studies, which he pursued in France and Germany 
for a number of years. In 1924 the Parsis {q.v. } invited 
him to translate Zoroaster’s Gathas into modern Per- 
sian. He accordingly spent some time in India, where 
this translation was published in 1927, to be followed 


by renderings of the Avestan Yasts (1931), Khorda 
Avesta (1932) and Yasna (1934) (Tarapore, 14, 19-22, 
34-6). His great aim was both to serve Iranian 
Zoroastrians and enlighten Iranian Muslims about 
their cultural heritage. In 1938 he became professor of 
Avestan, Pahlavi and ancient Iranian history at 
Tehran University, publishing thereafter other 
scholarly works on Iranian religion, history and 
folklore, as well as poems. He died in 1347 sh/1968. 

Bibliography: E.G. Browne, The press and poetry 
of modern Persia, Cambridge 1914; J. Rypka, et alit, 
History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968, 385, 
J.C. Tarapore, in Professor Poure Davoud memorial 
volume, ii, Bombay 1951, 1-48. Further sources in 
his obituary, in Rahnamda-yi Kitab xi/9 (1347/1968), 
486. (Mary Boyce) 
PUSHTUNISTAN [see pasuTonistAn]. 

PUST (r.), skin, Turkish pést or postaki, a tanned 
sheepskin, used as the ceremonial seat or throne of 
a pir or shaykh of a dervish order. The head, sides and 
foot had mystical significances ascribed to them. It 
corresponds to the Arabic bisat. According to Ewliya 
Celebi (Istanbul 1314/1896-7, i, 495), the murid, after 
passing the test by the pir, is called sahib pust. On 
ceremonial occasions amongst the Bektashi order, the 
hall or convent was said to have been set out with 
twelve pists of white sheepskin in remembrance of the 
twelve Jmams or standing symbolically for twelve great 
figures in Bektashi history, but in the last days of the 
order’s open existence in Turkey (i.e. before 1925; see 
BEKTASHIYYA), the number of special pusts was 
restricted to not more than four, in the experience of 
Birge (see Bibl.). 

Bibliography: J.P. Brown, The darvishes, Oxford 
1927; G. Jacob, in Tiirkische Bibliothek, ix, Berlin 
1908; H. Thorning, in zbid., xvi, 1913; J.K. Birge, 
The Bektashi order of dervishes, London and Hartford, 
Conn. 1937, 176 (with illustr. no. 2), 178-9. 

> 2 (R. Levy") 
PUST-NESHIN (p.), lit. ‘‘the one sitting on the 

{sheep’s] skin’’, the title given to the baba or head of 
a dervish éekke in Persian and Ottoman Turkish Sift 
practice, e.g. amongst the Bektashis [see 
BEKTASHIYYA]. 

Bibliography: J.K. Birge, The Bektashi order of 
dervishes, London 1937, 57 n. 2, 269. (Ep.) 
PUWASA [see Suppl.]. 
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RA? the tenth letter of the Arabic alphabet, 
transcribed as /r/, and with a numerical value of 200, 
according to the eastern letter order [see aBpyap]. 

Definition. Vibrant, apical, alveolar and voiced. 
This trilled consonant is produced by a series of move- 
ments of the tongue produced a little behind the gums 
of the incisors. Sibawayh calls the consonant /r/ 
“‘hard’’ (shadid) and ‘‘repeated’’ (mukarrar), because 
of the repetition (takrir) of the tongue’s movement 
during the sound’s production. For al-Khalil, the /r/ 
is a ‘“‘pointed’’ (dhawlaki) consonant because it is pro- 
duced with the tip (dhawlak) of the tongue. In 
phonology, the phoneme /1/ is defined by the opposi- 
tions /r - U/, /r -nf and /r - gh/; the phoneme /1/ is thus 
non-lateral, non-nasal and anterior. 

Velarisation (tafkkim). As well as the simple realisa- 


tion of /r/, the grammarians describe an emphatic 
realisation /r/ brought about by the phonetic sur- 
roundings. The /1/ is velarised (mufakhkham) when it is 
followed by the vowel /a/ or the vowel /u/, or by one 
of the seven ‘‘high”’ (musta‘ltya) consonants: //, /d/, 
/2l, Isl, 1k, [kh/ and /gh/, itself followed by /a/ or /u/; 
contrariwise, the /r/ is not velarised if it is followed by 
the vowel /i/ or the semi-vowel /y/. This emphatic 
realisation is a combinatory variant of the same 
phoneme, and has only a phonetic, extra-phonological 
value. One of the properties of the emphatic /r/ is to 
prevent, through its proximity, the inclination (imdla) 
of the vowel /a/ towards /:/. The opposition of non- 
emphatic /r/ and emphatic /y/ exists also in Arabic 
dialects. In most eastern dialects, the opposition re- 
mains purely phonetic, with no distinctive character, 
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and the causes producing emphasisation are the same 
as those in literary Arabic; but in certain eastern 
dialects and in the western ones, the opposition of the 
two forms of /r/ has a distinctive value, and one can 
speak of two phonemes, non-emphatic /r/ and em- 
phatic /r/. 

Assimilation (tdgham). Because of its specific char- 
acter, the trilling or repetition (takrir) which ac- 
companies its emission, Sibawayh considers that 
/rf cannot be assimilated (mudgham) to another 
consonant, since it would lose its character; how- 
ever, the assimilations of /-rl-/ into /- ll -/ are 
found amongst certain ‘‘readers’’ (kurra) of the 
Kur’an. 

In modern Arabic dialects, /r/ undergoes very few 
conditioned alterations and is subject to only one non- 
conditioned alteration; in certain sedentary dialects, 
both eastern and western, the /r/ may be realised as a 
voiced velar spirant /gh/. 

Bibliography: Sibawayh, al-Kitab, ed. Deren- 
bourg, Paris 1889, ii, 283-93, 454, al-Khalil, K. al- 
‘Ayn, ed. Darwish, Baghdad 1967, 57, 65; Ibn 
Ya‘ish, Sharh al-Mufassal, ed. Cairo, ix, 61-2, x, 
143; Astarabadhi, Sharh al-Shaftya, ed. Cairo, iii, 
20-3, 264; J. Cantineau, Etudes de linguistique arabe, 
Paris 1960, 48-50, 172, 200; H. Fleisch, Traité de 
philologie arabe, Beirut 1961, i, 57-61, 87-8; A. 
Roman, Etude de la phonologie et de la morphologie de la 
koiné arabe, Aix-Marseilles 1983, i, 52, 70-2, 217, 
259-60. (G. TrouPeavu) 
RAB‘ (a., pl. riba‘) originally means home, 

domicile, home town or home country; the verb raba‘a 
means ‘‘to dwell’’. In the context of Cairene architec- 
ture, it designates a type of urban dwelling which 
is a rental multi-unit building founded for investment. 
It can also refer to the living quarters belonging to a 
religious institution. 

In his description of Cairo in the 5th/11th century, 
Nasir-i Khusraw [q.v.] mentions tenant buildings that 
sheltered as many as 350 dwellers, and ‘Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi (d. 629/1231-2) writes about rab‘s in 
Cairo which included 50 living units (dayt) (al-Ifada wa 
l-t%bar, 55, 58; de Sacy, Relation, 374-411). Many 
travellers have described multi-storied houses in 
Fustat which are also mentioned in Geniza documents 
(Goitein, A Mediterranean society, iv, 58-9). It is not 
clear, however, whether the multi-storied houses 
should necessarily be identified with rental buildings. 
Apart from the multi-storied houses, there were 
buildings consisting of shops or stores on the street 
level with living units on the upper level having an in- 
dependent entrance (tbzd., 17). Both the multi-storied 
house and the rental apartment complex are 
documented in papyri concerning large Egyptian 
cities of the Ptolemaic period (Nowicka, Maison privée, 
108, 125). In the Fatimid sources, large dwelling com- 
plexes are designated by the term dar; it cannot be 
definitely stated whether or not these were the 
equivalent of the Roman insulae. The rab‘ in the 
specific sense of a Cairene dwelling type consisting of 
a row of living units built above a row of shops or a 
commercial structure is not documented before the 
Mamluk period. 

The most common type of living-unit in a rab‘ is 
called fabaka (pl. bak); larger apartments are referred 
to as riwak or ka‘a. The jabaka was a kind of duplex 
with a vestibule (dih/iz), a recess for water jars, a 
latrine and a main room consisting of a slightly raised 
iwan and a durka‘a. An inner staircase led up to a mez- 
zanine (mustaraka) used for sleeping. Each unit had its 
own enclosed private roof. A fabaka may also be a 





triplex with an additional room above the mezza- 
nine. 

The rab‘ was often built on the second floor above 
a row of shops or store-rooms or above any type of 
caravanserail like a wakala, a khan, a funduk or a 
kaysartyya. In the first case it was built along the street. 
If it was associated with a commercial structure, it was 
adapted to its layout, i.e. it was built around a court- 
yard. As the basic study of L. Ali Ibrahim 
demonstrates (see Bibl.), the windows of the living 
units, as a rule, overlooked the street whenever they 
could be located on the street side, which contradicts 
the wide-spread conception that residential architec- 
ture in Egypt is introverted. Each rab‘ was served by 
an independent staircase which was reached through 
a separate entrance from the street. The staircase led 
to a gallery leading to the living units. There were also 
rab‘s built independently without commercial struc- 
tures, with living units also on the ground floor. Since 
the 9th/15th century the rab‘ type of housing was 
adopted to serve as living quarters for the community 
of the khankahs and madrasas instead of the traditional 
cells. Such rab‘s were built by Sultan Barsbay and 
Amir Kurkuméas at their respective religious-funerary 
complexes in the cemetery. A different kind of rab‘ 
was the rab‘ al-zayti mentioned by Makrizi (Khitaf, ii, 
78). Located in the green outskirts of Cairo, along the 
Nasiri Canal, its apartments on four sides overlooked 
gardens and orchards. It was frequented by a licen- 
tious clientéle (yanztluhd ahl al-khala‘a li ’l-kasf). 

The rental rab‘s were built by members of the ruling 
class and other wealthy investors who made them into 
wakf, i.e. they alienated their revenues either to en- 
dow philanthropic and religious foundations or for 
their private family trusts. The dwellers of the rab‘ 
were not poor, but middle-class citizens who were able 
to pay the rent that made this form of dwelling a 
lucrative investment. The wakf archives of Cairo pro- 
vide a wealth of rab‘ descriptions from the Mamlik as 
well as the Ottoman periods (see H. Sayed). From the 
Mamluk period only rad‘s built by the ruling establish- 
ment have survived, those of the sultans Barsbay, 
Inal, Kayitbay, al-Ghari and Amir Kurkumas. From 
the Ottoman period there are still a good number of 
rab‘s built by amirs and other notables. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Nasir-i Khusraw, 
Safar-nama, Fr. tr. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1881, Eng. tr. 
W.M. Thackston, Albany 1986; ‘Abd al-Latif al- 
Baghdadi, K. al-Ifada wa ‘l-i‘tibar, Cairo 1931, Fr. 
tr. S. de Sacy, Relation de l’Egypte par Abd Allatif, 
médecin arabe de Baghdad, Paris 1810; Makrizi, Khitat, 
Balak 1270. 

2. Studies. M. Nowicka, La maison privée dans 
VEgypte ptolemaique, Warsaw-Cracow 1969; L. Ali 
Ibrahim, Middle-class living units in Mamluk Cairo: ar- 
chitecture and terminology, in Art and Archaeology Research 
Papers, xiv (1978), 24-30; A. Raymond, The Rab‘: a 
type of collective housing during the Ottoman period, in Ar- 
chitecture as symbol of self-identity. Proceedings of Seminar 
Four (1980) held in Fez, Morocco ... 1979, The Aga 
Khan award for architecture, Cambridge, Mass. 
1980; M. Zakariya, Le Rab‘ de Tabbana, in Al, xvi 
(1980), 275-96; S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean society, 
iv, Berkeley, etc. 1983; J.Ch. Depaule ef altt, Ac- 
tualité de Uhabitat ancien au Caire. Le Rab‘ Qizlar, 
CEDEJ Dossier 4, Cairo 1985; H. Sayed, The Rab‘ 
in Cairo. A window on Mamluk architecture and ur- 
banism, unpubl. diss M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
1987; M.M. Amin-L. Ali Ibrahim, a/-Mustalahdt al- 
mi‘mariyya ft ’l-watha*tk al-mamliktyya, Cairo 1990. 
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Diagrammatic plan of a rab‘ block (by Hazem Sayed). 
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Diagrammatic plan of a rab‘ unit (by Hazem Sayed). 


RABAB (a.), the generic name for the viol, or 
any stringed instrument played with a bow (kaws). 
The origin of the name has been variously explained: 
a, from the Hebrew (abab ({ and r being inter- 
changeable); 6. from the Persian rubab, which was 
played with the fingers or plectrum; and c¢. from the 
Arabic rabba (to collect, arrange, assemble together). 
The first derivation is scarcely feasible. The second 
has a raison d’étre, although the mere similarity in 
name must not be accepted without question. In spite 
of the oft-repeated statement that the Arabs admit that 
they borrowed the rabab from the Persians, together 


with the word kaman for the bow, there is not the 
slightest evidence for it. No Arabic author (so far as 
the present writer knows) makes an admission of this 
kind, nor have the Arabs adopted the word kaman for 
the bow, their own term kaws having been considered 
sufficient. It is true that we read in the Mafatih al-‘ulim 
(10th century) that ‘‘The rabaé is well known to the 
people of Persia and Khurasan’’ (237), but this author 
was writing in Transoxania, and we know from al- 
Farabi that the rabab was also well known in Arabian 
lands. One argument against the alleged borrowing 
from Persia is that the rubab with the Persians was 
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The rad‘ of Sultan al-Ghawri at his wakdla near al-Azhar. 
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always a plucked and not a bowed instrument. Still, 
the Arabs may have borrowed the plucked instrument 
and adapted it to the bow. On the other hand, the 
Arabic root rabba as the parent of the word rabab has 
much in its favour. As the Arabic musical accousti- 
cians point out, plucked instruments such as the ‘ad 
(lute), funbdér (pandore), etc., gave short (munfasil) 
sounds, but bowed instruments such as the rabab gave 
long or sustained (muttasil) sounds. It was application 
of the bow which ‘‘collected, arranged, or assembled”’ 
the short notes into one sustained note, hence the term 
rabab being applied to the viol (see Farmer, Studies, i, 
99). 

The rabab is mentioned as early as the Arabic 
polygraph al-Djahiz (d. 255/869) in his Madjmi‘at al- 
ras@ul. Yet we cannot be sure whether this was the 
bowed rabab or the plucked rubab. At any rate, it 
already had a legendary history when he wrote. Ac- 
cording to the Kashf al-humum (15th-16th century), it 
is first found in the hands of a woman of the Bant 
Tayyi? (fol. 263). Turkish tradition ascribed its ‘‘in- 
vention’’ to a certain ‘Abd Allah Faryabi (Ewliya 
Celebi, Seyahat-ndme, i/2, 226, 234). An Andalusian 
legend places its invention within the Iberian penin- 
sula (Delphin and Guin, Notes sur la poésie et la musique 
arabes, 59). One thing is certain: even if we have 
iconographic evidence of the viol in the 8th or 9th cen- 
tury (see below), the earliest literary evidence of the 
use of the bow comes from Arabic sources, i.e. from 
al-Farabi (d. 950), the Ikhwan al-Safa? (10th century), 
Ibn Sina (d. 1037), and Ibn Zayla (d. 1048), as I have 
fully demonstrated elsewhere (Studies, i, 101-5). 

Seven different forms of viol are known to Islamic 
peoples, viz. 1. the Rectangular Viol, 2. the Circular 
Viol, 3. the Boat-Shaped Viol, 4. the Pear-Shaped 
Viol, 5. the Hemispherical Viol, 6. the Pandore Viol, 
and 7. the Open Chest Viol. 

1. The Rectangular Viol. This consists of a 
wooden frame, more or less rectangular, over the face 
(wagjh) and back (zahr) of which is stretched a mem- 
brane (djtlda). The neck (‘unuk) is cylindrical and is of 
wood, whilst the foot (ridj/) is of iron. It has either one 
or two strings (awédr), generally of horsehair. Al- 
Khalil (d. 791) says that ‘‘the ancient Arabs sang their 
poems to its (the rabab’s] voice [or sound}’’ (Farmer, 
Studies, i, 100). In the Kashf al-humium (fol. 267) we 
read that it was used to accompany the pre-Islamic 
kasida and the elegiac poem. Probably the pre-Islamic 
rabab was of this rectangular form. Lane (Lexicon, 
1005) held this latter view. Ibn Ghaybi (d. 1435) 
describes this viol of the Bedouin as rectangular 
(murabba‘) and with a membrane face and back and 
one string of horsehair (fol. 78b). Niebuhr (i, 144) 
says that it was still called the murabba‘ in the 18th cen- 
tury. We certainly have a rectangular instrument 
shown in the frescoes of Kusayr ‘Amra (Musil, pl. 
xxxiv), but it is played with the fingers and not with 
a bow. Yet even in modern times the rabab of the 
desert was to be found played in this way as well as 
with a bow (Crichton, ii, 380; Burckhardt, Bedouins, 
43; idem, Travels, i, 389; Burton, Personal narrative, iii, 
76). Niebuhr (Tab. xxvi, F) delineates a rectangular 
viol of two strings, although he says that he saw a viol 
of one string in Cairo. Villoteau (722-4, 913-18) 
distinguishes between the two instruments. In Egypt, 
he says, the rabab al-sha‘tr (poet’s viol) had one string, 
whilst the rabab al-mughanni (singer’s viol) had two 
strings. Lane (Mod. Egypt., chs. xviii, xxi) also 
describes them. These instruments never form part of 
a concert orchestra, being relegated to the folk. For 
other delineations of the instrument, see Fétis (Hist., 
ii, 145), Engel (Catalogue, 211; Researches, 88), Chou- 


quet (204), Sachs (Reallex., 317). Actual specimens 
abound in museums, e.g. Brussels, no. 382 and New 
York, nos. 242, 391. 

2. The Circular Viol. The modern instrument of 
this form consists of a circular wooden frame or pan, 
the face, and sometimes the back, being covered with 
a membrane. There is no foot. There is no special 
reference to this form in Arabic literature nor is there 
any definite inconographic evidence of it earlier than 
the 18th century, when it is described and delineated 
by Niebuhr (i, 144; Tab. xxvi, G),-who found it at 
Basra. It had but one string. It is still found among the 
folk of Palestine (Sachsse, 30, 40, Tab. 3, 17) and the 
Maghrib (Chottin, 50), where it is still known as the 
rabab or ribab. For other delineations, see Lavignac 
(2790) and Chottin (pi. vi). 

3. The Boat-Shaped Viol. This form is confined 
to the Maghrib. It consists of a piece of wood hollowed 
out into the shape of a boat. The chest (sadr) is covered 
with thin metal or wood pierced with ornamental 
rosettes (nuwwarat), whilst the lower part is covered 
with a membrane. The head (ras) is at right angles to 
the body, and it is generally furnished with two 
strings. It seems to have been used by the Arabs and 
Moors of Spain since their invasion of the peninsula. 
It is praised by their 10th and 11th century writers 
Aba Bakr Yahya Ibn Hudhay]l (see al-Shalahi, fol. 
15), and Ibn Hazm (see Muhammad b. Isma‘il, 473), 
and doubtless they refer to either this instrument or 
the Pear-Shaped Viol (see below, 4) since the 
Glossarium Latino-Arabicum (11th century) equates rabab 
with lira dicta a vartetate. If we have no iconographic 
evidence of this viol from Arabian or Moorish 
sources, it certainly existed among the Spaniards, 
since the instruments in the Cantigas de Santa Maria 
(13th century) show definite oriental features; see 
Riafio (129) and Ribera (pl. xi). Ibn Khaldin (d. 
1406) is the first to describe this viol, although not 
very clearly (Prolegomena, in Notices et extraits, xvii, 
354). It is not until the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Fasi (ca. 1650) that we get any musical details of the 
instrument (JRAS {1931}, 366). European travellers 
(Addison, Windhus, Host, Shaw) mention the instru- 
ment as popular in the Maghrib, and today it is one 
of the principal instruments in concert music. Hést 
gives us one of the earliest delineations of the instru- 
ment from Eastern sources (Tab. xxxi, 2). For a 19th 
century description, see F. Salvador-Daniel (80), and 
for a design, see Christianowich (pl. 1). Several 
delineations of both instruments and players may be 
seen in al-Hafni (pls. 34, 39-52), Mahillon (i, 416-17), 
Fétis (Hist., ii, 146), Engel (Cat., 143), Chouquet 
(205), Sachs (Reallex., 317), etc. For the instrument of 
Northern India called the sarangi, see Lavignac (350) 
and Fétis (ii, 298). 

4. The Pear-Shaped Viol. Probably, the earliest 
Arabic reference to this instrument is that made by 
Ibn Khurradadhbih (d. ca. 912) who, in an oration 
before the caliph al-Mu‘tamid (d. 893), says that the 
Byzantines had a wooden instrument of five strings 
called the dra which was identical with the rabdé of the 
Arabs (al-Mas‘udi, Murddj, viii, 91). We can proba- 
bly identify the instrument in the famous Carrand 
Casket at Florence which dates from the 9th century 
(L’Arte, 1896, 24). From the Siculo-Moorish wood- 
work of the Palatine Chapel at Palermo (12th century) 
we see to better advantage what the Arabian instru- 
ment was like (BZ [1893], ii, 383). It was this form of 
the rabab, probably, with which al-Farabi (d. 950) 
deals (see Land, Researches, 130, 166). He gives full 
details of both the accordatura and scales. We know lit- 
tle about this instrument in Arabic-speaking lands 
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after the 13th-14th centuries, until it is described by 
Niebuhr (i, 143; Tab. xxvi, D) in the 18th century, 
and even then it appears to have been favoured only 
by the Greek population. It had three strings. It may 
have been used in the Maghrib (Jackson, 159-60), but 
neither Villoteau nor Lane know of it in Egypt. In 
Turkey, it appears to have been adopted from the 
Greeks, possibly in the 17th century, and with the ‘dd 
and lawia plays a prominent part in concert music to- 
day (Lavignac, 3015). Recently, an attempt has been 
made to introduce this rabab turki or arnaba, as it is now 
called, into Egypt (al-Hafni, 661, pl. 35). Designs of 
the instrument may be found in Engel (Ca#., 210) and 
Crosby Brown (iii/1, 22), where they represent 
specimens in collections at South Kensington (Lon- 
don) and New York. 

5. The Hemispherical!l Viol. This is, perhaps, 
the best known form of the viol in the Islamic east. 
The body consists of a hemisphere of wood, coconut, 
or a gourd, over the aperture of which a membrane is 
stretched. The neck is of wood, generally cylindrical, 
and there is a foot of iron, although sometimes there 
is no foot. It is often known in Arabic as the kamandja 
or more rarely as the shishak. The former is derived 
from the Persian kamanca (dim. of kaman, ‘‘bow’’) 
whilst the latter is derived from the Persian and 
Turkish shishak, shishak, ghishak, ghizak, ghi¢ak, etc., 
which may have had their origin in the Sanskrit 
ghoshaka, an instrument mentioned in the pre- 
Christian Natya-shdstra (ch. xxxiii). The present writer 
believes that the words shishal and shizan mentioned in 
the Ikhw4n al-Safa? (Bombay ed., i, 97) and al- 
Shalahi (fol. 12) respectively, are copyist’s errors for 
Shishak and shizak. The word kamandja is first men- 
tioned in Arabic by Ibn al-Fakih (ca. 903) who says 
that it was used by both the Copts and the people of 
Sind. Of course, this need not mean that the instru- 
ment mentioned was a hemispherical viol, because, 
being a Persian by origin, the author may have used 
the word kamandja in its Persian generic sense mean- 
ing a viol. That Egypt had an early liking for the 
kamangja is borne out from various sources. Although 
in Egypt the hemispherical viol is nowadays called the 
rabab misri (Egyptian viol), in earlier days it was 
acknowledged that Egypt borrowed the instrument 
from Persia (Kashf al-humum, fol. 106). The kamandja 
was certainly popular at the courts of the Ayyubid al- 
Kamil (d. 1238) and the Mamluk Baybars (d. 1277); 
see al-Makrizi, i/1, 136; Lane-Poole, Hist. of Egypt, 
249. In the Persian Kanz al-tuhaf (14th century) the 
hemispherical viol is described and figured as the 
ghitak, but in Ibn Ghaybi, where both the ghizak and 
the kamandja are described, the former is a larger type 
of the latter, having, in addition to its two ordinary 
strings, eight sympathetic strings (Kanz al-tuhaf, fol. 
261b; Ibn Ghaybi, fol. 78). In the 18th century the 
kamandja is delineated by Russell (i, 152-3, pl. iv), and 
Niebuhr (i, 144, Tab. xxvi, E). Both Villoteau (900, 
pl. BB) and Lane (Mod. Egyptians, ch. xviii) give 
minute details of the construction and accordatura. 
Mushaka [9.v.] also describes the Syrian kamangja 
(kamangja) of his day (MFOB, vi, 25, 81). For the 
modern Persian instrument, see Advielle (14 and pl.) 
and Lavignac (3074). Turkoman instruments are 
given by Fitrat (45) and Belaiev (54). For Malaysia, 
see Kaudern (178); for India, Lavignac (349) and 
Fétis (ii, 295). For other designs, see Farmer (Studies, 
i, 76), Fétis (Hist., ii, 136-7), Chouquet (203), Sachs 
(Reallex., 207). 

6. The Pandore Viol. This form is practically a 
tunbur, sitar, or the like, which is bowed instead of 
being plucked by the fingers or a plectrum. The two 


best-known examples from India are the esrar and 
tawus. The former has a membrane on its face and has 
five strings played with the bow together with a 
number of sympathetic strings. The latter is practical- 
ly identical with the former, but is adorned with the 
figure of a peacock (hence its name) at the bottom of 
the body of the instrument. See Lavignac (351) and 
Mahilion (i, 131) for designs and details. With the 
Persians and Turkomans we see various kinds of pan- 
dores used with the bow. See Advielle (14), Lavignac 
(3074), Mironov (27) and Kinsky (26). 

7. The Open Chest Viol. This is unknown to the 
peoples of North Africa and the Near East, although 
it is popular in the Middle East and the Subcontinent. 
Unlike the preceding forms of the viol, the upper part 
of the face of the body or sound-chest is left open. The 
best-known example of this is the sarinda of India 
which has three strings. See Fétis (ii, 296), Lavignac 
(351), Mahillon (i, 137) and Kinsky (27), for both 
designs and details. In Turkestan a similar instrument 
known as the kupuz is very popular. It has two strings. 
See Belaiev (52), Mironov (25) and Fitrat (43). 
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RABAD (a., pl. arbad), district or quarter of a 
town situated outside the central part or madina [q.v. }. 
This term, which is very frequently found in 
mediaeval Islamic historical texts of both the Occident 
and Orient, lies at the origin of the Spanish word ar- 
rabal, which has the same meaning. In the strongholds 
(hisn or sakhra) of Muslim Spain, the name rabad was 
given to the civil quarter situated below the strictly 
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military quarter; it was also applied to the quarters of 
the lepers and of prostitutes, whilst amongst the 
Spanish Christians, it designated a parish. 

These quarters of a town generally bore a special 
name. Thus we know the names of 21 of the 4th/10th 
century suburban quarters of the caliphal capital Cor- 
dova [see KURTUBA]. Rabad Shakunda or simply al- 
Rabad was the southern quarter of Cordova, where 
the celebrated revolt called ‘‘that of the suburb” 
broke out. Situated on the left bank of the Guadal- 
quivir, it was inhabited by the Cordovan plebs, but 
also by artisans and merchants, as well as by Maliki 
fukaha? who had made it a centre of opposition to the 
Umayyad authorities. A conspiracy hatched by the 
notables of the quarter in Djumada II 189/May 805 
had failed and 72 of those involved had been executed; 
in the following year, an outbreak of discontent had 
likewise been followed by several condemnations to 
death. For about a dozen years, the trouble-makers 
amongst the fukaha? seem to have maintained an at- 
titude of mind which provoked a popular rising on 18 
Ramadan 202/25 March 818 (and not in 198/204, the 
date generally accepted before Lévi-Provengal’s revi- 
sion of this in Hist. Esp. Mus., i, 165 n. 1). The im- 
mediate cause of the uprising was the amir al-Hakam 
I’s decision to impose new, extraordinary taxes and to 
entrust the task of raising them to the chief of his 
police force, a Christian called Rabi‘, but the actual 
pretext was the murder of a tradesman by one of the 
police. Since al-Hakam was, on his return from a 
hunting session in the Campiiia [see KANBANIYYA}, 
jeered at by the population of the quarter, he had 
some ten of those involved executed, which enraged 
the mob. It surged en masse towards the bridge over 
the Guadalquivir with the intention of going to seize 
the amir’s palace situated on the right bank. The 
bridge guards were on the point of being overwhelm- 
ed when two officers, the sahib al-sawaif ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-Balawi and Ishak b. al-Mundhir, 
crossed the river at a ford with a rapidly-assembled 
force of cavalrymen and, taking the mob in its rear, 
speedily suppressed the insurrection. The amir then al- 
lowed the soldiery to give free rein to pillaging and 
massacring with an unheard-of ferocity. At the end of 
three days, the killing was halted, and al-Hakam 
allegedly put to death 300 of the notables. The re- 
mainder of the inhabitants of the quarter were com- 
pelled to flee Cordova, the Rabad was razed to the 
ground and, right until the end of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, the prohibition of erecting any sort of building 
there was respected by his successors. 

The bloody repression of the revolt gave to this last 
the name of Rabadi, which was also given to those vic- 
tims compelled to swarm all over al-Andalus. A 
number of these exiles fled to Morocco where, in the 
newly-founded town of Fas, they gave their name to 
the ‘Udwat al-Andalus(iyyin), the bank of the An- 
dalus (see R. Le Tourneau, Fés avant le Protectorat, 
Casablanca 1950, 136-47 and index). 

Bibliography: See E. Lévi-Provencal, L’Espagne 
musulmane du X*™ siécle, Paris 1932, 151, 203, 207; 
idem, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 161-2 and index; R. Dozy, 
Supplément, s.v. (E. Lévi-Provencat) 
AL-RABADHBA, an early Islamic settlement in 

western Arabia, now essentially an archaeological site 
marked by the birka or cistern of Aba Salim. It lies in 
the eastern foothills of the Hidjaz mountain chain 
some 200 km/124 miles east of Medina. In early 
Islamic times it lay on the main pilgrimage route from 
Kafa in ‘Irak to Mecca, later known as the Darb 
Zubayda [q.v. in Suppl.], with such facilities as food 
and drinking water for the pilgrims. Today, the area 


is green for much of the year and is used by Bedouins 
for grazing their flocks. 

Originally an extensive hima [q.v.] which Abu Bakr 
confiscated from the Banu Tha‘laba, al-Rabadha was 
a thriving place, and not the contemporary equivalent 
of Siberia, when the Companion and puritan activist 
Abu Dharr [g.v.] was either exiled to al-Rabadha by 
the caliph ‘Uthm4n or withdrew there of his own free 
will, according to some sources, dying there in 31 or 
32/651-3 (see ABU DHARR and also A.J. Cameron, Abi 
Dharr al-Ghifari, an examination of his image in the 
hagiography of Islam, revised ed. London 1982, 67-8, 
73, 78, 80, 89-90, 107-9). The early Arab historians 
often mention it and the geographers described it as 
flourishing until 319/931, when warfare of its people 
with those of Dariyya to its east in Nadjd brought 
about the intervention and destruction of the town by 
the Karamita or Carmathians [see KARMATI]; al- 
Mukaddasi, 108, characterises it as having only 
brackish water and being ruinous. 

The modern archaeological site covers an area of 
approx. 1,740 hectares, and several seasons of excava- 
tions have revealed various types of buildings, in- 
cluding palaces, houses, two mosques, large reservoirs 
and underground water-storage tanks. There is 
evidence of small-scale artisanal activity such as tann- 
ing, dyeing, smelting and metal-working. Many 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid period dirhams and dinars 
have been found, together with a variety of ceramics, 
including polychrome and lustre ware, steatite and 
glass objects. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 

in the article, see Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, tii, 24- 

5; Hamad al-Djasir, al-Rabadha fi kutub al- 

mutakaddimin, in al-‘Arab, i/5-8 (1386/1967); and 

above all, S.SA.SA. al-Rashid, Al-Rabadhah, a por- 
trait of early Islamic civilisation in Saudi Arabia, Riyad 

1986, giving the earlier sources and the results of re- 

cent excavations. (S.SA.SA. aL-RasHID) 

AL-RABAHI, Yusur 8. SuLAYMAN b. Marwan al- 
Ansari, Abi ‘Umar, b. 367/978, d. at Murcia 
448/1056, grammarian of Muslim Spain. Best 
known as such, he is equally credited with competence 
in fikh, poetry, metrics and genealogies. It appears 
that he played a certain role in the reconciliation of the 
various grammatical schools in al-Andalus. A Radd 
‘ala ’‘l-Kabri and a Radd ‘ala Abi Muhammad al-Asili are 
attributed to him, but do not seem to have survived. 

Bibliography: Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, Cairo 

1374/1955, ii, 640 no. 1499; Kahhala, Muallifin, 

Damascus 1376-80/1957-61, xiii, 303. (Ep.) 

AL-RABA‘I, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, gram- 
marian of Baghdad of the 4th/10th century and 
contemporary of Ibn Djinni. 

He was born at Baghdad in 328/940, and studied 
grammar there under the direction of al-Sirafi {¢.v.] 
before moving to Shiraz in order to follow the 
teaching of al-Farisi {¢.v.] over a period of almost 20 
years. He then returned to Baghdad where he died, at 
an advanced age, in 420/1029. His eccentricities, seen 
in a fear of dogs, prevented him from having any 
pupils. Amongst his works, none of which have sur- 
vived, are mentioned commentaries (shark), such as 
one on the K. al-Idah of al-Farisi and one on the K. al- 
Mukhtasar of al-Djarmi, and two treatises on gram- 
mar, the K. al-Mukaddima and the K. al-Badi*. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Anbari, Nuzha, 201-3; Kif- 
ti, Inbah, ii, 297; Suydti, Bughya, 344-5; Yakut, 

Irshad, v, 283-7; Kahhala, Muallifin, vii, 163-4; 

Brockelmann, S I, 491; Sezgin, GAS, ix, 185. 

(G. TRoupEau) 

RABAT [see AL-RiBAT]. 
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RABB (a.), lord, God, master of a slave. Pre- 
Islamic Arabia probably applied this term to its gods 
or to some of them. In this sense the word corresponds 
to the terms like Ba‘al, Adonis, etc. in the North- 
western Semitic languages, where rabb means ‘‘much, 
great’’ (see A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the 
Qur’an, Baroda 1938, 136-7). In one of the oldest 
suras (CVI, 3) Allah is called the ‘‘lord of the tem- 
ple’’. Similarly, al-Lat bore the epithet a/-Rabdba, 
especially at Ta’if where she was worshipped in the 
image of a stone or of a rock. In the Kur’4n, rabb 
(especially with the possessive suffix) is one of the 
usual names of God. This explains why in Hadith, the 
slave is forbidden to address his master as rabbi, which 
he must replace by sayyidi (Muslim, al-Alfaz min al- 
adab, trads. 14, 15, etc.). The abstract rubabiyya is not 
found in either Kur’4n or Hadith, but is in common 
use in mystic theology. 

In pre-Islamic times, rabb was one of the titles given 
to certain of the kahins {q.v.]; Lammens gives 
numerous references for this topic (see his Le culte des 
bétyles et les processions religieuses, in BIFAO, xvii [1919], 
39-101). The name r 6 y, associated with sh r (the 
Moon), designated in the kingdom of Kataban a class 
of priest-officials who had the duty of administering 
the divinity’s domains (G. Ryckmans, Les religtons 
arabes preislamiques?, Louvain 1953, 30). For the usage 
of rabb in the Kur’an, see J. Chelhod, in Arabica, v 
(1958), 159-67. For further details, see T. Fahd, La 
divination arabe, Paris 1987, 107-8. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, see the Arabic lexica and the Kur?4n commen- 
taries, s.v. _ (A.J. Wensinck-[T. Faup]) 
RABGHUZI, Nasir at-Din B. BuRHAN at-Din, 

early writer in Central Asian Turkish, was born 
somewhere in the second half of the 13th century, 
possibly in the still unidentified encampment of Ribat 
Oghuz in Transoxiana (Western Turkestan), then 
under the hegemony of the Caghatay Kh4nate [g.2.]. 
Being himself a Turk and a judge by profession, he 
also had some rather good relations with the Mongol 
ruling élite. The date post quem for his death is 
710/1310. These scarce facts all stem from his own 
work and no other source so far has come to light 
revealing anything more about his identity. 

Rabghizi gained his fame as author of the first 
Middle Turkic version (in prose) of the Kisas al-anbiya? 
[g.v.] genre, commonly referred to as the Kisas-: Rab- 
ghuzi, and written in 710/1310 at the instigation of 
Nasir al-Din Tuk Bugha, a young (not yet identified) 
prince of Mongol lineage, but of Muslim faith. The 
text is enriched with some seventy poems in Arabic 
and Tiirki (cf. H. Boeschoten and M. Vandamme, 
1990); also, it contains some 1200 Arabic quotations 
from the Kur’an and the hadith. 

First extracting material from a large range of 
sources, Rabghizi then recomposed this chosen mate- 
rial in a number of cyclic stories. However, since the 
identification of these sources is still problematical, 
this will not be elaborated here; see, however, 
Dorleijn (1986) and Boeschoten (1992, 55-6). 

Albeit much is still indistinct, Rabghdzi’s kind of 
Turkic, which he himself calls ‘‘Turki’’, is commonly 
referred to as Kh”arazm Turkish, the literary Turkic 
language of Central Asia of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. It is commonly characterised as the transition 
stage from the Karakhanid literary language to (early) 
Caghatay. As a whole, Rabghizi’s Kh’arazm 
Turkish offers the picture of a hybrid language which 
has been infiltrated by forms from various dialects, 
notably those spoken by Oghuz and Kiptak tribes 
(Boeschoten and Van Damme, 1987, and Boeschoten, 


1991, 23 ff.). As to language and contents, the Kisas-i 
Rabghizi stands very close to Mahmid b. ‘AIi’s 
Nahdjati t-faradis, written before 1358 (facsimile publ. 
by J. Eckmann, Ankara, 1956, and S. Tezcan and H. 
Zulfikar, TDK, 518). 

Although the archetype has been lost, the Kisas-i 
Rabghtzi has become the focus of a Central Asiatic 
tradition which lived on well into this century. This 
may be summarised briefly as: 

(a) The old mss. (13th-16th centuries), of which 

five are still extant (Boeschoten, 1991, 3-4). Up to 

now, only one facsimile has been produced 

(Grenbech, 1948). 

(b) A period of loss of interest, the cause of which 

is still unknown, somewhere in the 17th-18th cen- 

turies. 

(c) A host of new mss. (18th-20th centuries), which 

have the particularity of showing rather conser- 

vative versions as to the contents, but which were 

modernised versions seen from the language aspect. 
For a listing of the most important mss. and older 
printed editions, see Hofman (1969), iii/1, 88-9, Jarr- 
ing (1980), 17-18 and J. Eckmann in P7F, i, 104; ii, 
218-19. 

Bibliography: H.E. Boeschoten, The Leningrad 
mss. of Rabghuzi’s Qisas, i, in Tiirk Dilleri Arastir- 
malar, iii (1991), 47-9; idem, Iskandar-Dhulgarnain in 
den Qisas-t Rabghuzi, i: De Turctis alitsque rebus, in 
Commentarit Henry Hofman dedicati, Utrecht Tur- 
cological Series, iii, 1992, 39-57; H.E. Boeschoten 
and M. Van Damme, The different copyists in the Lon- 
don ms. of the Qisas-Rabghuzt, Utrecht Turcological 
Series, ii, 1987, 177-183; idem, The poetry in 
Rabghuzi’s Qisas l-Anbiya’, in L’Asie Centrale et ses 
voisins, influences réciproques, Paris 1990, 9-36; M. 
Dorleijn, De verhalen van Ilyas en Hizir door Rabghuzt, 
1986, unpubl. M.A. diss., Utrecht University, un- 
publ.; K. Gronbech, Rabghuzi. Narrationes de Pro- 
phetis. Cod. Mus. Brit. Add. 7851, reproduced in fac- 
simile, Copenhagen 1948; H.F. Hofman, Turkish 
literature. A biobibliographical survey, iii/1, Leiden 
1969; G. Jarring, Literary texts from Kashgar, Lund 
1980 (which includes a substantial bibl.); M. Van 
Damme, Rabghuzt’s Qusas al-Anbiyd reconsidered in the 
light of Western Medieval studies: Narrationes vel Ex- 
empla, i, in Commentarit Henry Hofman dedicat. 

(M. van DaMME) 

RABI‘ (a.), the name of the third and fourth 
months of the Muslim calendar. The Syriac 
equivalent rbi“a is used in the Peshitta as a translation 
of the Hebrew malkésh (late rain). This and the fact 
that the two months following Rabi‘ II are called 
Djumada (month of frost) suggested to Wellhausen 
that these four months originally fell in winter and 
that the old Arab year began with the winter half-year 
[see AL-MUHARRAM]. RabiS means originally the 
season in which, as a result of the rains, the earth is 
covered with green; this later led to the name Rabi‘ 
being given to spring. Al-Biriini expressly describes 
autumn (kharif) as the season indicated by Rabi‘. As 
a result of the Kur’anic prohibition of intercalation 
[see nasi?], since the beginning of the Muslim era the 
two months no longer fall at a regular season. 

Bibliography: Wellhausen, Reste?, 97; Brockel- 
mann, Lexicon Syriacum?, s.v.; Birani, Athér, ed. 
Sachau, 60, 325. (M. PLessner) 
AL-RABI‘ 8. YUNUS B. ‘Asp ALLAH B. ABI FARWA 

(so-called from his entering Medina with a fleece on 
his back), emancipated slave of al-Harith al- 
Haffar, himself the emancipated slave of ‘Uthman b. 
‘Affan [g.v.]. He was really a man of obscure origin, 
born in slavery at Medina about 112/730. He was 
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bought by Ziyad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Harithi, who 
presented him to his master Abu ’1-‘Abbas al-Saffah, 
the first ‘Abbasid caliph. All his life, he served, with 
varying fortune, three more ‘Abbasid caliphs: al- 
Mansur, al-Mahdi and al-Hadi. 

He reached the zenith of his power under al- 
Mansir (136-58/754-75 [q.v.]), who, finding him a 
capable and useful courtier, appointed him Aadgjtb and 
afterwards made him his wazir in succession to Abu 
Ayyub al-Mariyani [9.v.]. His son al-Fad] b. al-Rabi‘ 
{g.v.], who was destined to play a prominent part in 
the forthcoming intrigues against the house of Bar- 
mak, succeeded to his father’s duties as hadj#b. After 
the foundation of Baghdad, the new town was divided 
into four quarters, one of which was given as a land- 
grant by al-Mansar to al-Rabi‘* and was thus named 
after him (kati“at al-Rabi‘). 

During the reign of al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85 
{q.v.]), his influence seems to have dwindled for some 
time. Abu ‘Ubayd Allah became wazir. From that 
time onwards, al-Rabi‘ participated in an intrigue 
which led to the downfall of his rival by exposing his 
son as a heretic (zindik [q.v.]) in 163/779-80 and bring- 
ing about his execution (see Sourdel, Vizirat, 103-11 
and index). Even then, al-Rabi‘ only retained his old 
office as hadjib and never became al-Mahdi’s wazir. It 
was ‘Abd Allah Abii Ya‘kiib b. Dawid who succeeded 
the disgraced minister, but, at the end of 168/middle 
of 785, the absentee caliph made him his delegated 
representative in Baghdad. He took part in the in- 
trigues which arose around the succession to al- 
Mahdi, but on his accession, al-Hdi [g.v.] pardoned 
him and appointed him to the vizierate, the Aidjaba 
and the chancery. However, the vizierate was taken 
back from his control shortly afterwards, and the only 
office which he retained was the diwan al-azimma. The 
exact date of his death is uncertain. Whilst al- 
Djahshiyari and al-Tabari place it in 169/785-6, al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi and Ibn Khallikan assert that he 
died at the beginning of 170/786. 

Details about his administration are scanty, but it 
is certain that he was an able, industrious, temperate 
and tactful man of affairs. Even al-Mahdi, who was 
never lavish in showering favours on al-Rabi‘, once 
described him as the model of a good administrator 
(al-Ya‘kabi, ii, 486). The literary sources, however, 
do not single him out as a patron of letters. 

Bibliography: 1. Texts. See the indices of the 
following works: al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, Cairo 1931, viii, no. 4521; Djahshiyari, 
Kitab al-Wuzara@, ed. H. v. Miik, Leipzig 1926; 
Tabari, ii and iii; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. I. 
‘Abbas, ii, 294-9, tr. de Slane, i, 521-6; Ya‘kubi, 
Ta*rikh; idem, Buldan; Bar Hebraeus, Ta°rikh 
Mukhtasar al-duwal, Beirut 1890; Ibn Kutayba, 
“Uyin al-akhbar, 4 vols., Cairo 1925-30; Isbahani, 
Aghani, i and iii, 112 ff.; Djahiz, Bayan; Mas‘adi, 
Murtdj; idem, Tanbih; Ibn al-Athir, v, 383-4; 
Suyuti, Ta°rikh al-Khulafa?. 

2. Studies. G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, 
Mannheim 1846-51; Sir W. Muir, Caliphate, ed. 
T.H. Weir, Edinburgh 1924; Cl. Huart, Histoire des 
Arabes, Paris 1912-13; G. Le Strange, Baghdad during 
the Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford 1924; E. de Zambaur, 
Manuel de généalogie, etc., Hanover 1927; S. Lane- 
Poole, Mohammadan dynasties, Paris 1925; D. 
Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbaside, 118-21 and index. 

5 (A.S. Attyva*) 

RABI‘ 8. ZAYD, Arabic name of a Mozarab 
Christian [see MOzARABS] whose true name was 
RECEMUNDO (Recemundus in Latin = Raymond) 
and who owes his place in the E/ to the role which he 


played in the service of the Umayyad caliphs of Spain 
‘Abd al-Rahman HII al-Nasir (who reigned from 300 
to 350/912-61 (g.v.]) and al-Hakam II al-Mustansir 
(350-68/961-76 [q.v.]), and to his involvement in the 
presentation of the well-known Calendar of Cordova. 

Recemundo was a Cordovan who, with his com- 
mand of Latin and of Arabic, was able to render con- 
siderable services to the caliphal chancellery which 
employed him, but history remembers him on ac- 
count of a mission which he undertook in Frankfurt at 
the court of Otto I the Great, king of Germany (from 
936 onward) and Roman emperor (962-73), who had 
held ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ITI responsible for depredations 
and extortions committed by the Moors in Provence 
[see FRAXINETUM and add to the Bibl., Ph. Senac, 
Musulmans et Sarrasins dans le sud de la Gaule (VIII*-XIe 
siécles), Paris 1980, and idem, Provence et piraterie sar- 
rasine, Paris 1982]. In 953 Otto I, who had considered 
insolent an initial message sent from Cordova in 950, 
dispatched a monk named John of Gorze to deliver a 
letter of protest to the caliph. (The biography of this 
monk was related by an abbot of St. Arnulph, also 
known as John, in his Vita Johannis Gorztensis 
(Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, Hanover 
1841, iv, 338-77); the passage (369 ff.) concerning 
these exchanges was utilised by R. Poupardin in Le 
royaume de Bourgogne, Paris 1907, 94-5; cf. E. Lévi- 
Provencal, HEM, ii, 160-1.) It is stated here that Ot- 
to’s messenger was detained in Cordova and could 
thus have been aware of the departure, in the spring 
of 955, of Recemundo, who returned in June 956, 
having completed his mission but apparently without 
much success. It may also be noted that the Antapodosts 
of Liutprand (Mon. Germaniae Hist., 265 ff.) is 
dedicated to Recemundus. He is mentioned again, 
but under the name of Rabi‘ b. Zayd, in connection 
with another mission, this time to Constantinople and 
Syria, with the object of acquiring works of art for 
Madinat al-Zahra? [g.v.], under construction since 
325/956. He returned with ‘‘a basin of sculpted and 
gilded marble and a fountain of green onyx decorated 
with bas-reliefs representing human figures’ (Lévi- 
Provencal, HEM, ii, 148, quoting al-Makkari, 
Analectes, i, 372-3; see also H. Terrasse, L’art hispano- 
mauresque, 102). As a reward for his services, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III had him appointed bishop of Elvira (but, 
if no errors and omissions have occurred, he is not 
mentioned in the section of vol. xii of Espatia sagrada 
which is devoted to Iliberis). 

It is not only for his missions that he is of interest 
to historians of Muslim Spain, since he 
Participated—perhaps without knowing it—in the 
development of the Calendar of Cordova (although 
Sezgin, who is unaware of him, devotes only one line 
of his GAS, i, 327, to the co-author of the work, the 
continuator of al-Tabari, ‘Arib b. Sa‘d; see below). 

Recemundo was popular at the court of al-Hakam 
II, who appreciated his expertise in philosophy and 
astronomy. Since this caliph, to whom the Calendar is 
dedicated, acceded to the throne in 961, the editor of 
this work, R. Dozy, dated it in this year, but it could 
have been composed at another date, and in stages. 
Whatever the case may be, this composite almanac 
has a history all of its own. Libri had discovered and 
inserted in his Histoire des sctences mathématiques en Italie 
(Paris 1838, i, 461 ff.) a Liber Anoe attributed to Harib 
filtt Zeid episcopi (sic), and it was not until 1866 that a 
ms., in the Arabic language but in Hebrew charac- 
ters, corresponding to the Latin text published by 
Libri, was found to exist in the B.N. of Paris (see fur- 
ther G. Vajda, Index général, Paris 1953, 653). Dozy 
copied this ms. and sent it to Simonet, who translated 
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into Spanish the liturgical part of the text, precisely 
that which may with some confidence be attributed to 
Recemundo, and published it under the title of San- 
toral hispano-mozdrabe escrito en 961 por Rabi ben Zaid, 
obispo de Iliberis (in Ciudad de Dios, v [1871], 105-16, 
192-212). Two years later, at Leiden, Dozy decided to 
publish the original, this time in Arabic characters, 
and the Latin version, entitling the whole Le calendrier 
de Cordoue de 961. Finally, the author of the present ar- 
ticle has revived the Arabic text and the Latin version, 
combining the two and offering in addition an an- 
notated French translation. The whole, entitled Le 
Calendrier de Cordoue (omitting de l’année 961), was pub- 
lished at Leiden in 1961, thus exactly a thousand 
years after the date assumed by Dozy for the composi- 
tion of the work. The Arabic text (improved by 
reference to the Kitab al-Anwa? of Ibn Kutayba [@. v. ], 
which had recently been edited), lacks a title (but it is 
easy to observe that the Latin expression Liber Anoe 
corresponds exactly to Kitab al-Anwa”) and gives as the 
name of the author ‘Arib b. Sa‘d al-Katib (d. ca. 
370/980 [q.v.]), whereas the Latin version is headed 
Harib filtt Zeid episcopi quem composuit Mustansir im- 
peratori, with an unexpected genitive and a relative 
pronoun which refers to no expressed term. The 
phrase needs therefore to be completed, to read, for 
example, Harib filit (Sad liber cum libro or (according to 
Saavedra) additamentis Rabi filit) Zeid episcopi. As for 
the full name of Rabi b. Zayd, it is supplied by Ibn 
Sa‘id (apud al-Makkari, Analectes, ii, 125), who 
specifies his role as uskuf (bishop) and attributes to 
him, and to him alone, a Kitab Tafsil al-zaman wa- 
masalih al-abdan, while the colophon of the Arabic text 
reads tamma kitab ‘Arib fi tafsil, etc., which does 
nothing to simplify the issue. 

In view of the fact that the almanac comprises a 
book of traditional anwa? [g.v.] and a liturgical calen- 
dar, it seems logical to assert that the latter is the work 
of Rabi‘ b. Zayd and that the former is to be at- 
tributed to SArib b. Sad. However the solution is not 
so simple, since the statement of Ibn Sa‘id and the col- 
ophon of the ms. are utterly contradictory. It has to 
be assumed therefore that an understandable confu- 
sion has arisen between the names of the two authors 
(which are, it may be observed, anagrams one of the 
other) and that the blending is so perfect that, towards 
the end of the introduction, a paragraph relating to 
Christian festivals gives the impression that the work 
is attributable to a single author. As for information 
concerning agricultural activities, hygiene, daily life, 
etc., so precious in the view of historians, it is not 
unreasonable to give the credit to ‘Arib rather than to 
Rabi‘, since the former was apparently more apt to 
respect the tradition of kutub al-anwa?, which them- 
selves contain facts of this type as well as material con- 
cerning astronomy and meteorology. In view of the 
fact that a Kitab Tafsil al-zaman, etc., evidently as a 
result of confusion, is attributed to each of the two 
authors, the problem remains unsolved. 

' Bibliography: In addition to the references in- 
dicated in the text of the article, see Dozy’s intro- 
duction to his edition of the Calendrier; idem, Die 
Cordowaner ‘Arib ibn Sa‘d der Secretar, und Rabi ibn 
Zayd der Bischof, in ZDMG, xx (1866), 595-609; 
Simonet, Historia de los mozdrabes de Espana, Madrid 
1897-1903, index; Dom Ferotin, in appendix to 
Liber ordinum, in F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq, 
Monumenta Ecclestae liturgica, v, Paris 1904, 451 ff.; 
F. Viré, La volerie dans l’Espagne du X® stécle, in 
Arabica, xii/3 (1965), 306-14; J.D. Latham, review 
of the ed. of the Calendrier by Ch. Pellat, in JSS, viii 
(1963), 300 ff.; idem, Loanwords from the Arabic in the 
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RABI‘A and MUDAR, the two largest and 
most powerful combinations of tribes in an- 
cient Northern Arabia. 

The name Rabi‘a is a very frequent one in the 
nomenclature of the Arab tribes. More important 
tribes of this name within the Mudar group are the 
Rabi‘a b. ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, from which came the 
Ka‘b, Kilab and Kulayb, then the Rabi‘a b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ka‘b, -Rabi‘a b. Kilab, Rabi‘a b. al-Adbat 
and Rabi‘a b. Malik b. Dja‘far; also the Rabi‘a b. 
‘Ukayl and Rabi‘a b. Dja‘da; three branches of the 
‘Abd Shams also bear this name. Of larger Yemen 
tribes may be mentioned: the Rabi‘a b. al-Khiyar, 
Rabi‘a b. Djarwal and Rabi‘a b. al-Harith b. Ka‘b 
(Wistenfeld, Register, 377-8). (Bana) Rabi‘a simply or 
Bani Abi Rabi‘a is a clan of the Shayban (‘Ikd, iii, 
60,07.g: 65,95.6). The name Rabi‘a al-kubra or al- 
wusta and al-sughra is given to three clans of the 
Tamim: the Rabi‘a b. Malik b. Zayd Manat, also 
called Rabi‘at al-Dya* ‘‘Hunger Rabi‘a’’, the Rabi‘a 
b. Hanzala b. Malik b. Zayd Manat and Rabi‘a b. 
Malik b. Hanzala; the plural al-Raba’i‘ includes all 
these (LA, ix, 469, ff.; “Ikd, ii, 47,26, 43,,). In con- 
trast to Rabi‘a, the name Mudar hardly occurs else- 
where (perhaps only as a variant of Matar b. Sharik: 
‘Tkd, iii, 74,9; cf. Wistenfeld, op. cit., 290). 

Genealogies. According to the genealogists, the 
common ancestor of the greatest part of the North 
Arabian tribes Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan [g.v.] by 
his wife Sawda bint ‘Akk b. ‘Adnan had two sons 
Mudar and Iydd [9.v.] and by Djadala bint Wa‘lan of 
the pre-Arab family of the Djurhum the sons Rabi<‘a 
and Anmar (al-Tabari, i, 1108; al-Bataniini (see 
Bibl.), 25, has also Kuda‘a; but cf. Wiistenfeld, op. 
cit., 137-8). In addition to the well-known story of the 
division of their father’s inheritance at which Mudar 
received the epithet a/-hamra? (on account of the red 
tent: Goldziher, Muh. Stud. i, 268; cf. however, LA, 
vil, 26,;7) and Rabi‘a the name Rabi‘at al-Faras 
(‘‘Rabi‘a with the horse’’), it is also related that 
Rabi‘a was buried alongside of Nizar; Mudar, who 
settled, however, in Mecca, was buried in al-Rawha’, 
two days’ journey from Medina, where his grave is 
said to have been a place of pilgrimage (al-Diyarbakri, 
Ta*rikh al-Khamis, Cairo 1283, i, 148,,¢; al-Halabi, 
Sira, Cairo 1292, i, 21,,7). 

According to the genealogical plan, Mudar had two 
sons: al-Yas (or Ilyas, Alyas) and SAylan al-Nas, the 
ancestor of large and famous tribes [see KAYS SAYLAN; 
there also the question of the descent of the Mudar is 
discussed]. Al-Yas had three sons by his wife Layla 
bint Hulwan known as Khindif (see Wiistenfeld, op. 
cit., 133), from whom her descendants are called Banu 
Khindif: Mudrika, Tabikha and Kama‘a (Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr, al-Inbah, 72 ff.). The two first in turn became 
the ancestors of large and important tribes: Mudrika’s 
sons were Hudghayl [g.v.] and Khuzayma; the latter 
again is the ancestor of the Asad {q.v.] and Kinana 
{g.v.], from whom the Kuraysh [q.v.] are descended 
amongst others. Udd b. Tabikha had as sons Dabba 
[¢.2.], ‘Abd Manat, ‘Amr, whose descendants are 
known as Muzaina from the name of his wife, Murr 
and Humays. Tamim [g.v.] b. Murr is again the 
ancestor of one of the largest Arab tribes. 

The sons of Rabi<at al-Faras were Aklub, Dubay‘a 
and Asad; the latter’s sons were ‘Amira, ‘Anaza [q.v.] 
and Djadila, to whom the ‘Abd al-Kays [¢.v.], al- 
Namir and W2’il b. KAsit trace their descent. Wa?il 
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was the ancestor of two of the most powerful Arab 
tribes: Bakr [g.v.] and Taghlib [g.v.]. From Bakr are 
descended the tribes of Hanifa [9.v.], Shayban, 
Dhuhl, Kays b. Tha‘laba and others (see Ibn Durayd, 
Ishtikak, 189-216). 

From the introduction to Bakri’s Mu‘djam we get 
the following idea of the dwelling-places of the two 
tribes. At the partition of Arabia among the descen- 
dants of Ma‘add, the Mudar received the frontiers of 
the sacred territory as far as al-Sarawat and the land 
on this side of al-Ghawr with the adjoining territory; 
the Rabi‘a received the slopes of the hills of Ghamr 
Dhi Kinda and the central part of Dhat ‘Irk with the 
adjoining parts of al-Nadjd as far as al-Ghawr in al- 
Tihdma. Both tribes increased their lands by driving 
the other sons of Ma‘add from Mecca and the district. 
After the withdrawal of the ‘Abd al-Kays to Bahrayn, 
a number of Rabi‘a tribes occupied the highlands of 
Nadjd and Hidjaz and the frontiers of Tihama where 
al-Dhana’ib, Waridat, al-Ahass, Shubayth, Batn al- 
Djarib und al-Taghlaman were their settlements. As 
a result of a war, the various clans separated and, 
pushing forward, for the most part reached 
Mesopotamia, where they occupied the lands which 
later bore their names: Diyar Rabi‘a and Diyar Bakr 
[g.vv.} (Wiistenfeld, Wohnsitze, 107, 136-7, 161 ff., 
168; Blau, in ZDMG, xxiii [1869], 579-80). 

After the withdrawal of the Rabi‘a from the 
Tihama, the Mudar remained in their settlements un- 
til the Kays, defeated by the Khindif, advanced into 
the lands of Nadjd. Dissensions among the Khindif 
caused the Tabikha to migrate to Nadjd, Hidjaz and 
adjoining territories. Clans of the Tabikha went as far 
as Yam&ama, Hadjar, Yabrin and ‘Um4an; some 
groups settled between Bahrayn and Basra. Several 
Mudrika tribes, however, remained in the Tihama, 
like the descendants of Nadr b. Kin4na in the vicinity 
of Mecca (Wistenfeld, Wohnsitze, 169 ff.). The 
Mudar who migrated to Mesopotamia gave their 
name to Diyar Mudar, which Blau, of. cit., 577, 
recognises in the Arab tribe of the Mavtavita: men- 
tioned there in the 4th century A.D. 

History. Down to the overthrow of the Himyar 
kingdom by the Abyssinians, the Rabi‘a and Mudar 
were under the suzerainty of Yaman, which they were 
able several times to cast off when they all obeyed one 
ruler. Of battles in these wars there are recorded al- 
Bayda?, al-Sullan and Khazaz(4) in which the 
Ma‘addi tribes were victorious (Reiske, Primae lineae 
hist. regn. arab...., ed. Wistenfeld, 180 ff.; al-Ya‘kabi, 
ed. Houtsma, i, 257; Yakut, it, 432 ff., itt, 114-15). 
They belonged for a time to the kingdom of the Kinda 
{g.v.], the rulers of which bore the title king of the 
Ma‘add (or Mudar) and Rabi‘a (A. Sprenger, Geogr., 
216). Like the Bakr and Taghlib, the rest of the 
Rabi‘a and Mudar recognised the Kindi al-Harith b. 
‘Amr al-Maksiir, who led them successfully against 
the Ghassanid and Lakhmid kings but lost his con- 
quests again (Hamza al-Isfahani, ed. Gottwaldt, i, 
140). When after his death the kingdom of Dhi 
Nuwas collapsed under the Abyssinians and the Kin- 
dis no longer recognised the suzerainty of Yemen, the 
Bastis war (g.v.] broke out between the Bakr and the 
Taghlib. The ‘‘first day of al-Kulab’’ or ‘‘day of 
Kulab of the Rabi‘a’’, so-called because both tribes 
were descended from Rabi‘a b. Nizar, ended in 
favour of the Taghlib, and the Bakr turned to the king 
of Hira al-Mundhir III, who now extended his rule 
over the Rabi‘a and Mudar and other Central Ara- 
bian tribes (al-Ya‘kubi, op. cit.; Yakut, iv, 294-5). 
To this period belongs the irruption into 
Mesopotamia of the Taghlib, who were probably the 


first of ‘the Rabi‘a to settle there; they were followed 
by the Bana Namir b. Ka4sit and other Rabi‘a tribes. 
The hostilities between the Taghlib and Bakr did not 
cease, and in the battle of Dht Kar [g.v.] they were 
on opposite sides. The victory of the Bakr, celebrated 
as a great success of the Rabi‘a over the Persians (cf. 
Néldeke, Sasaniden, 310 ff.; an earlier encounter, 
Yakut, ii, 735 ff.), liberated the Central Arabian 
tribes from foreign rule and paved the way for Islam. 

Legend records very old connections of the Mudar 
with the Meccan sanctuary; the Djurhum [@.v.], the 
lords of Tihama and guardians of the Ka‘ba, were 
driven out of Mecca by the Iyad and Mudar. In the 
fight for the possession of the sanctuary the Mudar 
were victorious but had to hand over the administra- 
tion of the Ka‘ba and of Mecca to the Khuza‘a [q.v. J, 
so that only three purely religious offices were left to 
them connected with the pilgrimage (the idjdza of 
“Arafat, the fada of Muzdalifa and the idjaza of Mina) 
and these remained with Mudar families also after the 
redistribution by Kusayy [g.v.] (Ibn Khaldin, ‘/bar, 
ii, 333, 335; al-Ya‘kabi, 1, 274). The influential office 
of time-reckoner also fell to a Mudari under the Kinda 
(Sprenger, Geogr., 225). While Christianity was wide- 
spread among the Rabi‘a in Muhammad’s time, the 
Mudar remained more faithful to the old pagan ways 
and were less susceptible to Aramaic influence than 
the tribes on the frontier (‘‘this perhaps partly ex- 
plains their estrangement from the Rabi‘a’’: 
Wellhausen, Reste?, 231). Radjab was the sacred 
month of the Mudar (hence Radjab Mudar; cf. 
Wellhausen, of. cit., 97; a strange explanation of this 
from Ibn al-Mudjawir in A. Sprenger, Mohammad, iii, 
301), Ramadan of the Rabi‘a (cf. al-Dimishki, Nukh- 
bat al-dahr, tr. Mehren, 403). From their practices 
during thram, all the Rabi‘a and many groups of the 
Mudar, including the Ribab league, belonged to the 
Hilla (al-Ya‘kabi, i, 298). In al-Dimashki, 385, we 
find the peculiar view that the Copts are descended 
from Rabi‘a ‘“‘or’’ Taghlib who had migrated into 
Egypt in search of food. 

The Muzayna [q.v.] boasted of being the first 
Mudar tribe to pay homage to the Prophet (as early 
as 5 A.H. it is said; Sprenger, op. ctt., ii, 201). In 
8/630 Khalid b. al-Walid destroyed the idol al-“Uzza 
in Nakhla, which was revered by the Kuraysh, 
Kinana and ‘‘all the Mudar’’ (al-Tabari, i, 1648). In 
the ‘‘year of the Deputations’’ (9/631), several large 
clans of the Mudar and Rabi‘a like the Tamim, 
Thakif, ‘Abd al-Kays and Bakr b. Wa?il adopted 
Islam, but this does not imply the submission of the 
whole of Central Arabia. The lament of the deputa- 
tion of the ‘Abd al-Kays to Muhammad is significant: 
‘‘between thee and us dwell Mudar tribes and we can 
only come to thee in the sacred months’’ (Sprenger, 
op. cit., iii, 374; cf. 301, n. 1). In the year 11 a saying 
of the followers of the false prophet Musaylima {q.v.], 
who belonged to the Rabi‘a, is recorded: ‘‘a deceiver 
of the Rabi<a is dearer to us than a true prophet of the 
Mudar’’ (perhaps the variant ‘‘than a deceiver of the 
Mudar’”’ is better: al-Tabari, i, 1936-7; perhaps the 
earliest clearly expressed contrast between the Rabi‘a 
and Mudar?). When in the same year the ‘‘Rabi‘a’”’ 
in Bahrayn proclaimed a king of their own, this can 
only refer to the tribes of Kays b. Tha‘laba and ‘Abd 
al-Kays (al-Tabari, i, 1960; al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 83- 
4). The tribes of Rabi‘a and Mudar are from now on- 
wards mentioned as important contingents in the 
Muslim armies, but sometimes the large numbers 
given for them are doubtful (cf. Caetani, Annali, 12 
A.H., § 188, n. 5). When al-Muthanna invaded al- 
Sawad in 13/635, he surprised the Rabi‘a and Kuda‘a 
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assembled at the Suk al-Khanafis, who still recognised 
the suzerainty of the Sasanids (al-Tabari, i, 2202-3); 
five years later a considerable force was sent against 
al-Rakka, Nasibin and the nomadic Rabi‘a and 
Tantkh (Ibn Khaldiin, ‘Jar, ii/2, 107-8). 

It is unnecessary to follow the history of the Rabi‘a 
and Mudar farther, as it is clear from the above that 
the two names stand only for a few clans and not for 
the whole confederation of tribes, as the genealogists 
say (Rabi‘a usually means the Bakr and Taghlib or 
only one of them). Sometimes we even find the whole 
Rabi‘a group included in the Mudar (‘lkd, ii, 39,39) 
which further increases the confusion. The beginnings 
of the two tribes are further put at so early a date that 
it is difficult to decide whether they really existed as 
such, or like Ma‘add and Nizar are only artificial con- 
ceptions. Goldziher (Muh. Stud., i, 94-5) surmised that 
the antagonism between North and South Arabia had 
its roots in the rivalry between Kuraysh and Ansar, 
and he regarded the early wars between Ma‘add and 
Yemen as a later invention. ‘‘Ma‘add and Mudar,”’ 
he lays down, ‘‘is primarily contrasted with the name 
Ansar.’’ When tribal antagonism became intensified 
by political developments, and after the battle of 
Mardj Rahit (q.v.] in 65/684, the tendency to form 
confederacies spread ever more widely, and finally the 
Tamim with the Kays joined the large party of the 
Mudar. On the other hand, the Azd [q.v.] joined the 
rest of the Yemenis, among whom in Khurdsan [g. 2. ] 
were also included the Rabi‘a (Bakr); finally, the 
Syrian Kuda‘a (Kalb) also joined them (Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich, 44-5). The effects of this dualism 
between Mudar (Tamim and Kays) and Yemen (Azd 
and Rabi‘a) which wiped out the other antagonisms 
and polarised the whole Arab world are presented in 
their main outlines in the article KAYs SAYLAN. 
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RABI‘A aL-‘ADAWIYYA at-KAYSIYYA (a dou- 
ble nisba because she was attached to a family, the Al 
SAtik, of ‘Adi b. Kays (of Kuraysh; see Ibn al-Kalbi- 
Caskel, tab. 35)), famous mystic and saint of 
Basra. 

One cannot go so far as to throw into doubt her 
historical existence, but the traditions about her life 
and teachings include a very large proportion of 
legend which today can hardly be distinguished from 
authentic information. With this qualification borne 
in mind, one may nevertheless be permitted to present 
a portrait of the saint as it was conceived by her co- 
religionists over the course of the centuries. 

She is said to have been born in 95/714 or 99/717- 
18 and to have breathed her last at Basra in 185/801, 
where her tomb was shown outside the city (see al- 
Harawi, Ziyarat, ed. and tr. J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
81/88). In the evolution of Safi mysticism, she became 
one of the three most famous female mystics of Basra, 
the two others being Mu‘adha al-‘Adawiyya, wife of 
the ‘‘ascetic’? ‘Amir b. ‘Abd al-Kays al-‘Anbari 
[g.v.], and a certain Umm al-Darda? (see Pellat, Le 
milieu basrien, 104). 

Born into a poor home, she was stolen as a child 
and sold into slavery (she is even sometimes made into 
a kayna (q.v.]), but her sanctity secured her freedom, 
and she retired to a life of seclusion and celibacy, at 
first in the desert and then in Basra, where she 
gathered round her many disciples and associates, 
who came to seek her counsel or prayers or to listen 
to her teaching. These included ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Zayd (d. 177/793; see Pellat, Milieu, 102-3 and in- 
dex), Malik b. Dinar [g.v.], the ascetic Rabah al- 
Kaysi, the traditionist Sufyan al-Thawri (¢.v.] and the 
Saft Shakik al-Balkhi. Her life was one of extreme 
asceticism and otherworldliness. Asked why she did 
not ask help from her friends, she said, ‘‘I should be 
ashamed to ask for this world’s goods from Him to 
Whom they belong, and how should I seek them from 
those to whom they do not belong?’ (it should be 
noted that al-Djahiz, more conscious of the neatness 
of this reply than of its deeper sense, cites it at least 
twice (in Hayawan, v, 589, and Baydn, iii, 127) and 
does not mention any other details concerning 
Rabi‘a, which seems to show that, in the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, the legend around her had not yet totally 
crystallised. On the other hand, this tradition, 
perhaps authentic, is contradicted by a piece of 
evidence according to which she possessed a khddim/ 
khadima and by the mention, in al-Husayni, of another 
saint called Maryam al-Basriyya, her servant and 
disciple, to whom she had communicated her doctrine 
of pure love, “tm al-mahabba). 

To another friend she said, ‘‘Will God forget the 
poor because of their poverty or remember the rich 
because of their riches? Since He knows my state, 
what have I to remind Him of? What He wills, we 
should also will.’’ Miracles were attributed to her as 
to other Muslim saints. Food was supplied by 
miraculous means for her guests, and to save her from 
starvation. A camel, which died when she was on 
pilgrimage, was restored to life for her use; the lack of 
a lamp was made good by the light which shone round 
about the saint. It was related that when she was dy- 
ing, she bade her friends depart and leave the way free 
for the messengers of God Most High. As they went 
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out, they heard her making her confession of faith, 
and a voice which responded, ‘‘O soul at rest, return 
to thy Lord, satisfied with Him, giving satisfaction to 
Him. So enter among My servants into My Paradise’’ 
(stra LXXXIX, 27-30). After her death, Rabi‘a was 
seen in a dream and asked how she had escaped from 
Munkar and Nakir [q.v.], the angels of the tomb, 
when they asked her, ‘‘Who is your Lord?’’, and she 
replied, ‘‘I said, return and tell your Lord, ‘Notwith- 
standing the thousands and thousands of Thy 
creatures, Thou hast not forgotten a weak old woman. 
I, who had only Thee in all the world, have never 
forgotten Thee, that Thou shouldst ask, Who is thy 
Lord?’”’ 

Among the prayers recorded of Rabi‘a is one she 
was accustomed to pray at night upon her roof: ‘‘O 
Lord, the stars are shining and the eyes of men are 
closed and kings have shut their doors and every lover 
is alone with his beloved, and here am I alone with 
Thee.’’ Again she prayed, ‘‘O my Lord, if I worship 
Thee from fear of Hell, burn me therein, and if I wor- 
ship Thee in hope of Paradise, exclude me thence, but 
if I worship Thee for Thine own sake, then withhold 
not from me Thine Eternal Beauty.’’ Of Repentance, 
the beginning of the Safi Path, she said, ‘“How can 
anyone repent unless his Lord gives him repentance 
and accepts him? If He turns towards you, you will 
turn towards Him.”’ She held that Gratitude was the 
vision of the Giver, not the gift, and one spring day, 
when urged to come out to behold the works of God, 
she rejoined, ‘‘Come rather inside to behold their 
Maker. Contemplation of the Maker has turned me 
aside from contemplating what He has made.’’ Asked 
what she thought of Paradise, Rabi‘a replied, ‘‘First 
the neighbour, then the house’’ (al-djar thumma ’I-dar) 
and al-Ghazali, commenting on this, says she implied 
that no one who does not know God in this wortd will 
see Him in the next, and he who does not find the joy 
of gnosis here will not find the joy of the Vision there, 
nor can anyone appeal to God in that world if he has 
not sought His friendship in this. None may reap who 
has not sown (Lhya?, iv, 269). The otherworldliness of 
her teaching is shown in her declaration that she had 
come from that world and to that world she was going, 
and she ate the bread of this world in sorrow, while 
doing the work of that world. One who heard her said 
derisively, ‘‘One so persuasive in speech is worthy to 
keep a rest-house’” and Rabi‘a responded, ‘‘I myself 
am keeping a rest-house; whatever is within, I do not 
allow it to go out and whatever is without, I do not 
allow to come in. I do not concern myself with those 
who pass in and out, for I am contemplating my own 
heart, not mere clay.’’ Asked how she had attained to 
the rank of the saints, Rabi‘a replied, ‘‘By abandon- 
ing what did not concern me and seeking fellowship 
with Him Who is eternal.’’ 

She was famed for her teaching on mystic love 
(mahabba) and the fellowship with God (uns) which is 
the pre-occupation of His lover. Every true lover, she 
said, seeks intimacy with the beloved, and she recited 
the lines: 

I have made Thee the Companion of my heart, 

But my body is present for those who seek its 

company, 

And my body is friendly towards its guests. 

But the Beloved of my heart is the guest of my soul. 

(Ihya’, iv, 358, margin) 
Questioned about her love for the Prophet she said, ‘‘I 
love him, but love of the Creator has turned me aside 
from love of His creatures’; and again, ‘‘My love for 
God has so possessed me that no place remains for lov- 
ing any save Him.’’ Of her own service to God and 


its motive-force, she said, ‘‘I have not served God 
from fear of Hell, for I should be but a wretched hire- 
ling if I did it from fear; nor from love of Paradise, for 
I should be a bad servant if I served for the sake of 
what was given me, but I have served Him only for 
the love of Him and desire of Him.’’ The verses often 
ascribed to her (but now shown by G.J.H. van Gelder 
to be originally a secular love poem, see his Rabi‘a’s 
poem on the two kinds of love: a mystification?, in Verse and 
the fair sex, a collection of papers presented at the 15th Con- 
gress of the UEAI ... 1990, ed. F. de Jong, Utrecht 
1993, 66-76) on the two types of love, that which seeks 
its own ends and that which seeks only God and His 
glory, are famous and much quoted, translated and 
commented upon: 

I love Thee with two loves: a selfish (or concerned, 
impassioned, instinctive) love 

and a love of which Thou [alone] art worthy. 

The selfish love makes me turn away from all that 
is not Thou, making me think only of Thee 

But as for that love of which Thou [alone] art 
worthy. 

Thou raisest the veils so that I may see Thee. 

In neither the one case nor the other have I any 
merit, but the praise for the first and the second 
is wholly Thine. 

Al-Ghazali again comments, ‘‘She meant, by the 
selfish love, the love of God for His favour and grace 
bestowed and for temporary happiness, and by the 
love worthy of Him, the love of His Beauty which was 
revealed to her, and this is the higher of the two loves 
and the finer of them’’ (Ihya?, iv, 267). Like all 
mystics, Rabi‘a looked for union with the Divine 
(wasl). In certain of her verses she says, ‘‘My hope is 
for union with Thee, for that is the goal of my 
desire’, and again she said, ‘‘I have ceased to exist 
and have passed out of self. I have become one with 
God and am altogether His.’’ 

R4bi‘a, therefore, according to the traditions about 
her, differs from those of the early Stfis who were 
simply ascetics and quietists, in that she was a true 
mystic, inspired by an ardent love, and conscious of 
having entered into the unitive life with God. She was 
one of the first of the Sufis to teach the doctrine of 
Pure Love, the disinterested love of God for His own 
sake alone, and one of the first also to combine with 
her teaching on love the doctrine of kashf, the unveil- 
ing, to the lover, of the Beatific Vision. 

The semi-legendary personality of Rabi‘a has in- 
spired romantic biographies and even two Egyptian 
films, but one should remember a_ curious 
phenomenon, which has its origin in an account 
which shows the saint holding in one hand fire and in 
the other water, and replying to some youths who had 
asked her where she was going: ‘‘...towards the 
heavens, in order to throw some fire into Paradise and 
some water on Hellfire, so that both of them may 
disappear and that human beings may contemplate 
God without hope or fear, for if neither hope for 
Paradise nor fear of Hellfire existed, would they wor- 
ship al-Hakk and submit to it?’’ This text, which ap- 
pears in Persian in the Manakib al-‘arifin (ms. India 
Office Library, no. 1670, fol. 114a) of Aflaki 
(8th/14th century [g.v.]), is found again almost word- 
for-word in the Mémoires du sieur de Joinville, ed. Paris 
1854, 195, with this difference that a Preaching Friar 
called Yves the Breton, sent to the ‘‘soudan’’ of 
Damascus by the King of France Louis IX (the future 
Saint Louis), meets en route an old woman carrying 
fire and water, etc. It is not certain that the heroine 
of this story is our Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, since the 
locale is Damascus, where there is said to have lived, 
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equally in the 2nd/8th century, another holy woman 
called Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il al-‘Adawiyya. It is 
astonishing that the oldest attestation in the Islamic 
world goes back no further than the 8th/14th century 
when a French chronicler introduces the story a cen- 
tury earlier. In any case, the bishop J.-P. Gamus 
(1582-1653) illustrates pure love by developing the 
story in question in a work called La Carttée ou le pour- 
traict de la vraye charité, histoire dévote tirée de la Vie de Saint- 
Louts, Paris 1641. 
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(MarcareT SMitH-[Cu. PEevat]) 

RABIB at-DAWLA Asi Mansor B. Abi SHupyjA‘ 
Muwamoab B. AL-Husayn, vizier of the ‘Abbasids 
and Saldjiks. When the vizier Aba ShudjaS Muham- 
mad al-Ridhrawari [g.v.] made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 481/1089, he appointed his son Rabib al- 
Dawla and the nakib al-nukaba? Tirad b. Muhammad 
al-Zaynabi his deputies, and in 507/1113-14, on the 
death of Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Ali b. Fakhr al-Dawla 
Muhammad b. Djahir [see DJAHiIR, BANU], Rabib al- 
Dawla was appointed vizier of the caliph al-Mustazhir 
{g.v.]. In Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 511/April 1118 the fourteen- 
year old Mahmiid b. Muhammad [@.v. } succeeded his 
father as Saldjuk sultan and, when he was looking 
around for an able vizier, he was recommended to 
choose someone who had had the necessary training 
in the service of the caliph (min tarbiyat dar al-khilafa), 
allegedly because there was no suitable man in the 
train of the young sultan. The choice therefore fell 
upon Rabib. al-Dawla who was at once summoned 
from Baghdad to Isfahan but, as the nominee of the 
amirs and great men of state, proved himself a some- 
what ineffectual vizier until his death after a brief 
tenure of office in Rabi* I 513/June-July 1119; ac- 


cording to another statement he died as early as 
512/1118-19. 
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RABIGH (Bandar Rabigh, Rabugh), a port in 

the Hidjaz province of Saudi Arabia, in lat. 22° 
48’ N., and long. 39° 1’ E., half-way between Djud- 
da [g.v.] and Yanbu‘. It may perhaps be identified 
with Ptolemy’s ’Apya xan (Sprenger, Die alte 
Geographie, no. 38). North of Rabigh lies al-Abwa? 
[g.v.], now called al-Khurayba, the reputed burial 
place of the Prophet’s mother Amina [q.v.]. In the 
past, the port had no proper harbour. Ships anchored 
at Sharm Rabigh, an inlet about 3 km long, which of- 
fered excellent anchorage (Hogarth, Hgaz, 29). From 
there cargoes were transferred on local sailing craft to 
Rabigh proper, a group of four hamlets and extensive 
date-groves, about 6 km from Sharm RAbigh. It used 
to be the place [see Mikat] where pilgrims to Mecca, 
coming overland from Syria, Egypt and the Maghrib, 
put on the thram {q.v.] (see Ibn Battita, Rihla, i, 297, 
tr. Gibb, i, 186). As such, Rabigh had succeeded the 
village of al-Djuhfa which lies in a valley reaching the 
sea just south of the port. Pilgrims coming down the 
Red Sea entered into thram as their ships passed 
Rabigh. It was the centre of the Bani Zubayd, a sub- 
section of the Bana Masrth who, together with the 
Bani Salim, were the main sections of the Bana Harb 
[g.v.], the dominant tribe in the area between Mecca 
and Medina (Hogarth, Hgaz, 38). Before an asphalt 
highway joined Mecca and Medina via Djudda, 
Rabigh and Badr, secondary routes (see Hogarth, He- 
jaz, 114-21) ran from Rabigh northward through the 
mountains to Medina, providing a more direct but 
more difficult approach than the al- Tarik (or al-Darb 
“narrow mountain pass’’) al-Sultani, which follows the 
coast. In 1924 ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ad, the future king 
of Saudi Arabia, sent the Jkhwan [q.v.] to capture 
Rabigh, cutting the communications between Djudda 
and Medina. In 1925 he declared Rabigh an official 
pilgrim port. 
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: - (Ep.) 
RABIH s. FADL ALLAH, an adventurer at- 

tached to the ivory and slave trader of the eastern 
Sudan, Zubayr Pasha [q.v.]. After the fall of Zubayr 
in 1291/1874 and the subsequent death of his son 
Sulayman, Rabih assumed leadership of Sulayman’s 
followers. By 1305/1887 he had become associated 
with the Mahdiyya [¢.v.] movement in the eastern 
Sudan. Between 1309-10/1892 and 1310-11/1893 he 
attacked and defeated the sultanates of Baghirmi and 
Wadai. 

There then followed a period during which Rabih 
entered into an association with Hayatu dan Sa?idu, 
a disaffected grandson of Muhammadu Bello (¢.v.], 
first caliph of Sokoto, to conquer Borno [see BORNU] 
and then Sokoto [g.v. |. The conquest of Borno was ac- 
complished at the battle of Ngala in 1311/1893, but at 
that point Hayatu and Rabih quarrelled and the pro- 
jected attack on Sokoto failed to develop. 

Rabih now moved south and occupied Dikwa, 
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which became his headquarters. After several clashes 
with the French, he was defeated and killed at the bat- 
tle of Kusseri in 1900. 
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J a (M. Hiskett) 

RABI‘IYYAT. In Ottoman literature. 

There is no special literary genre called rabi“tyyat 
(bahariyyat) in Ottoman literature (from now on re- 
ferred to as diwan literature). Spring, however, has an 
important place within diwdn literature, as is the case 
for every other national literature. Spring, with its dif- 
ferent functions fitting the structure of almost every 
kind of literary style and genre, was given its own 
special place in diverse literary genres coeval with the 
beginnings of written Ottoman literature in the 
second half of the 13th century. Since this literature 
favoured the methnewi genre, in which all sorts of 
religious stories, religio-mythological works, histories, 
semi-religious books of advice pertaining to literary 
edification and romances were written, spring ac- 
quired a place in romances written in the style of the 
13th and 14th centuries, especially those dealing with 
love adventures. It did so whilst serving two func- 
tions: as a sort of setting-décor, but also, beyond that 
obvious function, as a means to convey certain 
symbolic-mythological meanings. 

Spring in Ottoman literature was naturally con- 
nected with the descriptions of orchards and gardens 
in springtime, thus bringing together the categories of 
time and space and carrying out the task of creating 
in the reader/listener the impression of verisimilitude. 
In this literature most lovers meet or are introduced 
to one another in the setting of a green, blossoming 
orchard full of flowers and plants coming back to life. 
Spring is connected here with the image of an orchard 
and with the idea of eternal life as the plants that have 
wilted and died in winter come back to life, and 
through these two motifs it is further related to the no- 
tion of Paradise (that includes an idealised version of 
all the elements of nature in springtime, such as 
meadows, gardens, flowers, trees, birds, running 
waters, light, cool breezes and the like) and its eternal 
happiness. Thus, in the descriptions of spring it is the 
notion of Paradise and its central role in the religion 
and beliefs of Islam that is at the back of the poet’s in- 
tention and imagery. For instance, Mehmed, in his 
methnewi ‘Ishk-name (15th century) has the two lovers 
meet in an orchard at springtime, and the description 
of spring is presented in the above-mentioned terms 
(cf. 102, Il. 1716-1728; 116, ll. 2300-16). Likewise, 
the first love scenes take place in the same setting, as 
do the wedding ceremonies (cf. 81-2, Il. 872-91; 248-9 
Il. 8081-8100; 225 1. 8409). Descriptions of spring in 
the same terms are also found in the 14th century 
methnewis Diemshid ti Khurshid of Anpmedi of Germiyan, 
and in the Khurshid-ndme of Sheykh-oghlu Mustafa 
(ed. Hiiseyin Ayan, Erzurum 1979, 176-7, ll. 1263- 
1319; 192, Il. 1706-29. For the meeting of the lovers 
in an orchard, cf. 239-40, ll. 2959-87). 

In the methnewis, spring is presented in close 
association with the sun. For instance, in the Khurshid- 
name of Sheykh-oghlu Mustafa, the garden specially 
ordered by Sultan Siyawush for his son Khurshid is 
described as a garden in eternal springtime. All the 


flowers, trees and vegetation in this garden preserve 
their blossoming in an eternal spring. This garden is 
in fact an image of paradise. It has been arranged as 
an eternally unwilting garden, and moreover, it is the 
garden of a god (cf. 176-7). The owner of this garden 
is Khurshid, and if we consider the etymology of the 
word khurshid we realise that the owner of the garden 
is the sun. Furthermore, Khurshid in this work is 
dressed in green from head to toe, with a green crown 
and a green veil; in other words, he has been des- 
cribed as a Khidir [g.v.] figure (cf. 240, ll. 12979, 
1981). At the same time, the garden is a symbol of 
Khurshid (cf. further Khurshid-name, 19-92), since it is 
a giilistan (cf. 1. 1653). In this manner, both the image 
and the concept of the orchard’s association with the 
sun, spring and the rebirth of life at springtime, as 
well as the thought that the orchard belongs to the 
beloved or the sun or the ruler, are reminiscent of the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, of the blessed divine 
gardens (whose gardener is a Sumerian or Akkadian 
king), of the even more ancient Sumerian temples, of 
the Sumerian concept of Akat’s paradise named 
Dilmun, and, finally, of the Paradise of the Torah and 
the gardens of Solomon in eternal springtime as des- 
cribed in the Song of Solomon in the Old Testament. 
Likewise, the traditional and typified theme in the 
methnewis of the meeting of the two lovers in gardens 
of eternal springtime, and their holding festivities and 
wedding ceremonies there, may be traced back to the 
older tradition of the New Year festivals, mostly a 
tradition orally transmitted for thousands of years and 
only a small part of which is reflected in written tradi- 
tions. For instance, the scene of the washing and 
decoration of Ferahshad before the meeting of the 
lovers in the eternal spring garden in the Khurshid- 
name is clearly a distant echo of the ritual washing and 
decoration of the gods and goddesses before their wed- 
ding in the New Year festival (cf. 248-9; cf. also G. 
Alpay-Tekin (ed.), Ahmed-i Da%, Ceng-name, in Sources 
of Oriental Languages and Literature, 16, Harvard 
University 1992; the ninth and tenth part of the text 
are a spring and garden description and the celebra- 
tion of New Year in the spring at the ruler’s garden). 

These mythological elements preserved their identi- 
ty during the i4th and 15th centuries but not 
thereafter, when they were reduced to mere 
decorative elements after losing their lively character 
and deeper meaning with the onset of a changing 
world view that paralleled the changing living condi- 
tions, social classes and economic conditions of the 
Ottoman empire. In the hands of the poets of diwan 
literature, spring and everything associated with it 
became means for creating all sorts of literary figures 
and word plays on the level of style and rhetoric. 
Nonetheless, the words expressing these mythological 
viewpoints relating to spring, used in a stereotyped 
manner both in the methnewis and in other literary 
genres to be examined, were used only for the purpose 
of background description and word plays in the 
following centuries, while viewpoints whose meaning 
had been more or less changed were combined with 
concepts and used, always, in the same stereotyped 
associations. In the following are outlined the main 
characteristics of these associations with reference to 
these particularities: 

i. As mentioned above, spring was presented in 
terms of the association garden-spring-eternal-life- 
Paradise. 

2. Spring was always expressed together with the 
emotion of eternal happiness, either in connection 
with Paradise or with youth. In the following cen- 
turies, however, the quality of the eternal withered 
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away and happiness was associated with the transitory 
quality of spring and depicted as a happiness with an 
end drawing near. Uzun Firdewsi started depicting 
spring along with the transitoriness of happiness and 
youth in his Kufb-ndme (ed. 21.) 

3. Spring is the symbol of youth and therefore 
represents the beloved and beautiful lady. For in- 
stance, in the Yusuf u Zulaykhd of the 16th century poet 
Kemal Pasha-zade, spring represents youth, and 
autumn and winter old age (ed. Mustafa Demirel, 
Ankara 1983, 183-4, ll. 1850-6; for a classic depiction 
of spring, see 70-1, Il. 553-70). Spring, garden, 
beautiful lady, beloved, are all also found in the work 
Leyla ile Medjnin of the most famous poet of the 16th 
century, Fuduli (d. 1556 [g.v.}). In this case, Leyla, 
who enters a garden in springtime for a walk with her 
friends, does not meet her lover there, yet one of her 
companions gives her tidings of Medjnin by reading 
to her a poem of his. Thus the picture which has been 
painted of spring, the garden and the meeting of the 
two lovers in it has here been modified. Nevertheless, 
Leyla is depicted as the symbol of the flower that 
blossoms in spring and represents youth and beauty, 
hence the garden is presented in terms of the tradi- 
tional associations (ed. Necmettin Halil Onan, Istan- 
bul 1956, 133-42, Il. 1321-1418). 

4. The relationship between spring and sun is 
presented mostly in the following fashion. Because at 
the spring equinox night and day are equal, the sun 
is considered a symbol of justice and spring is the 
season when this justice is applied. Moreover, it is 
because of the sun’s beneficial effects that vegetation 
comes back to life in the spring. Thus generosity is a 
quality that comes about by the joining of spring and 
the sun. As a result, in diwdn literature, the sun, 
because of its associations with justice and generosity, 
has always been conceived in terms of spring and the 
ruler, on account of his close relation to the sun, has 
been presented as an indivisible part of spring. 

5. Spring has always been considered together with 
the rains of April and the concepts of blessing and 
mercy. Moreover, through the coming into being of 
the pearl out of the raindrop of April that falls into an 
oyster, the image of the pearl, its preciousness, perfec- 
tion and beauty are added to these concepts. 

6. Spring in diwan literature is frequently presented 
together with the celebrations, drinking and music at 
evening gatherings held in gardens in connection with 
the spring festivals. 

Different social and military conditions entered the 
above general picture after the second half of the 15th 
century and especially during the 16th century. For 
instance, the elements used in describing spring 
started to stand for the different ranks of Ottoman 
hierarchy, in accordance with the social relations of 
the time. Thus the rose (gif) was the sultan, the tulip 
(ale) the sandjak-beyi, the iris (stsen) the silahdar, the 
narcissus the emir-i tadjdar and the spring clouds the 
ruler’s tents. As for the cypress and the plane-tree 
(cinar), they were the servants of the ruler standing 
around him (Khayali Bey Divant, ed. Ali Nihad Tarlan, 
Istanbul 1945, 93-4, Il. 3-5). Likewise, spring was 
connected to the military and war system: the 
manifestations of spring on the meadows were the 
soldiers, and the cypress their banner (wa). Spring 
itself was the young hero (fehlewan). The violet was 
the mace and the rose the shield, and the iris had its 
sword girded. (Yahya Bey Divani, ed. Mehmet 
Cavugoglu, Istanbul 1977, 58-9, Il. 1-3, etc.) 

During the 17th and 18th centuries, spring was re- 
presented in a more realistic way in poetry. These 
descriptions were in close association with festivities, 





drinking and music sessions, and spring was greeted 
as a season of mirth and joy (e.g. Nabi, Khayriyye, ed. 
I. Pala, Istanbul 1989, 147-50: der beyan-i ferah-i fasl-? 
bahar). In this way, in every century, new meanings 
and allegorical allusions peculiar to the century were 
added to the descriptions of spring. Thus during the 
14th century and the first half of the 15th century, 
spring was full of symbolic, legendary (romance) allu- 
sions, whereas during the second half of the 15th and 
the whole of the next century spring was associated 
with the wars, social hierarchy and majestic pomp of 
the expanding empire. Finally, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries it was described in a realistic language that 
had more to do with nature and human life, the envi- 
ronment in which people live. However, for all that 
spring was presented from all these different point of 
views, it was always described in terms of the 
stereotyped expressions presented earlier on. More- 
over, in the cases where there was no special section 
devoted to spring itself, these expressions about spring 
were sprinkled, without much sense of unity and 
order, in all genres of diwdn literature (methnewi, 
ghazel, kaside, kit'a, turki and terdji‘). For instance, we 
find the standard images of classical poetry where the 
cheek of the beloved was compared to a rose, the locks 
of hair to hyacinth, the elegant stature to a cypress, 
etc. 

Spring was sometimes the topic of the nesib (teshbib) 
[see Nasi] section of the literary genre of the kaside. In 
fact kasides frequently start with a description of 
nature, which may have to do with one of the four 
seasons, and the poem is termed, accordingly, a 
bahariyye, or a shita*iyye or a temmiziyye. Just like the 
descriptions of autumn and winter, those of spring are 
a means for the poet to effect the transition to the short 
girizgah part, serving as an introduction to the praise 
(medhiyye) section of a kaside which he has composed in 
order to praise his patron-ruler or another high 
member of the Ottoman hierarchy, such as a Grand 
Vizier or a pasha or a vizier, or even just a person 
near and dear to him. 

The kasides, for all that they conform to the descrip- 
tions of spring presented above and are faithful to the 
whole network of stereotypical relations between 
themes and concepts, are the poems that best reflect 
not only the political and social developments of the 
Ottoman empire but the changing conceptions of 
spring paralleling those. There are plenty of poets in 
diwan literature who are famous for their kasides, in- 
cluding Ahmed Pasha and Nedjati for the 15th cen- 
tury, Fuddli, Baki, New‘i, Yahya Bey for the 16th, 
Khaydli and especially Nef‘i for the 17th, and Nedim 
for the 18th. Almost all of these poets treated spring 
as the subject of the nesié section of their kasides. There 
is littke doubt that, among these dahdrtyyes, the most 
famous is the one dedicated by Nef‘I (d. 1634 [g..]) 
to Sultan Murad IV, whose majfla‘ begins: 

Esdi nesim-i newbahar acildi giiller subh-dem 
Adsun bizim de génliimuz saki mede sun djdm-i Djem 
(Diwan, Istanbul 1249, 47). 

Another very famous kaside beginning with a spring 
depiction was written in the 18th century by Nedim 
(d. 1730). This poem that puts to words the excite- 
ment and joy of spring is one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of diwan literature and was composed in praise 
of Sultan Ahmed III. Here is its opening distich: 

Gel ey fasl-i bahdran maye-i Gram u habimsin 
Enis-i khatirim kam-i dil-i piir idfirabimsin 

The following distich is still popularly remembered: 
Gilim shoyle giilim béyle demekdir yare mu- 
“tadim 
Seni ey gl sever dignim kt djanana khijabimsin 
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(Nedim, Diwan, ed. A. Gélpinarh, Inkilap 

Kitabevi, Istanbul 75.) 

The influence of the depictions of spring in diwan 
literature is so strong that even when writing shtia°ipyes 
or temmiiziyyes, poets compare that season to spring. It 
is also worth mentioning that sometimes a word 
having to do with the spring répertoire is the rhyming 
word of the kaside, even if there is no proper nesib sec- 
tion dealing with spring, and the kaside is then named 
according to that rhyme word, e.g. the gil kasidest or 
the nergis kasidesi, etc. 

A third literary genre (besides the romance 
methnewis and the kasides describing spring in their 
nesib sections and sometimes therefore named 
bahariyye) that may deal with spring is the Saki-name. 
This genre, which is in fact written in methnewi style, 
was developed especially after the 16th century. 
Spring in this genre is more closely associated with 
music and drinking gatherings. 

It should be noted that there is a fourth genre deal- 
ing with spring, the miindzare [see MUNAZARA], even 
though there appears to be only one extant example, 
Lami‘i Celebi’s prose work Muiindzare-yi Sultan-i Bahar 
ba Shehriyar-~ Shita. As may be understood from its 
title, this work deals with a competition between the 
two seasons. 

Apart from all these, the only work of diwan 
literature entirely devoted to the springtime New Year 
festivals is the Ceng-name of Ahmed-i Da‘i, who lived 
in the first half of the 15th century. Except for the last, 
synonymous work of 70-80 lines by the Persian poet 
Sa‘di, this work appears to be the only one connecting 
not just Ottoman but Islamic literature with the New 
Year festivals of ancient times. In methnewi style, it 
was written to express the desire of man, alone and a 
stranger in this world, to return to man’s real 
homeland and to find eternal life. The lyre (ceng), 
which represents exactly such a man, is played at a 
musical gathering on a spring day, entertaining 
everyone. In the first part of the work there is a de- 
scription of a spring festival in which the son of 
Bayezid I, Prince Sileyman, is participating. In the 
second part, the lyre played at this festival tells the 
poet the adventures of its coming to this strange world 
through the stories of the cypress, the gazelle, the 
horse and the silk worm, the origins of the four consti- 
tuent parts of the lyre. The heroes of the four stories 
are victims to the chain of eternal change, birth and 
death, of the material world and at the same time are 
eaten with the desire to return to their homelands, the 
source of eternal life. In the Ceng-nadme, the lyre 
celebrating spring and the man wishing for eternal life 
(symbolised by spring) are joined into one figure. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

a (G. Atpay TEKIN) 
RABI‘IYYAT: In Arabic [see zanriyyArT]. 
RABITA (a.), term employed in al-Andalus to 

denote a fortified enclosure, a bastion con- 
structed on the coast to deter enemy attacks from the 
sea. This term sometimes served as a substitute for 
ribat [q.v.], a term which no longer extended to the 
concentration point occupied by combatants in a holy 
war, but was almost reduced to the sense of djhad 
[g.v.] or even replaced ghdra ‘‘sudden attack, raid’’. 

In a rabija, ‘‘volunteers, who were periodically 
relieved, maintained a vigilant watch, while practising 
spiritual exercises and striving to lead an ascetic life. 
‘<The best known of these fortified monasteries, on 
the Mediterranean, was that of the Cape of Gata, at 
the eastern point of the bay of Alméria... Another 
known rdbifa, on the other side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar, was that of al-Tawba or ‘‘Penitence’’; it 





stood, opposite Huelva, not far from the estuary of the 
Rio Tinto, on the same site where today stands the 
famous monastery of the Rabita, whose presence, 
since the end of the Middle Ages, has continued to 
uphold the Muslim monastic tradition’ (E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., iii, 111-12). 

Current Spanish toponymy preserves, in the forms 
R4pita, Ravita, Rabida, the memory of the existence, 
in other parts of al-Andalus, of hermitages which were 
places of retreat for persons considered to be saints, 
accompanied by their disciples. This term thus 
became synonymous with zdéwiya [g.v.}, and it is this 
which has been adopted by the Spanish language, 
which uses rdbida to denote a monastery or a her- 
mitage. 

Long before the arrival in the Maghrib of the wave 
of mysticism and the development in these regions of 
the ‘“‘maraboutism’’ characteristic of religious activi- 
ty, rabita was also used there in concurrence with 
zawiya (see al-Badisi, Maksad, tr. G.S. Colin, in AM, 
xxvi [1926], 240). 

Bibliography: L. Torres Balbas, Radbitas 
hispanomusulmanas, in al-And., xiii/2 (1948), 475-91, 
C. Villanueva, Rdbitas granadinas, in Misceldnea de 
estudios drabes y hebraicos, iii (1954), 79-86. (Ep.) 
aL-RABITA a.-ISLAMIYYA (a.), literally ‘‘the 

Islamic league.’’ 

Pan-movements in the Muslim world have been 
usually rendered by Arabic terms like wahda, tttthad, 
rabita or djami‘a. Rabita (‘‘bond’’) in eastern Muslim 
mystic tradition originally meant the relationship of a 
murid to his master (R. Gramlich (tr.), ‘Awarif al- 
ma‘arif. Die Gaben der Erkenntnisse des ‘Umar as- 
Suhrawardi, Wiesbaden 1978, 107-8) and hence a close 
friendship (rabita-yi ukhuwwat, Sa‘d al-Din Khodja 
Efendi, Tadj al-tawarikh, as cited in Fr.A. Mesgien 
Meninski, Lexicon arabico-perstco-turcicum, Vienna 
1780, iit, 2-3). It underwent a significant semantic 
change in the 19th century, when rabita became a 
political notion in Ottoman usage (in the sense of 
“Teague”, X.T. Bianchi, Dictionnaire frangais-turc, 
Paris 1846, ii, 300), reflecting the emergence of an 
Islamic political language. Djami“a [q.v.] as a noun 
signifies a gathering, a universality which embraces 
everything (hence from about 1850 onwards, also 
meaning a university). In modern usage, dami“a has 
also been used to characterise a political, united move- 
ment. It is this sense which made these two terms 
popular among Muslim intellectuals and politicians in 
the second half of the 19th century. With the term 
tslamiyya attributed to it, rabtta and djami‘a soon 
became notions to render the European word Pan- 
Islam [see PAN-ISLAMISM]. Another earlier equivalent 
is the Ottoman-Turkish term ittthdd-i Islam (‘‘Union 
of Islam’’, arabicised as al-wahda al-islamiyya) which 
came into use in 1871 at the latest (e.g. Namik Kemal 
[g.v.] in 1872, see Landau, The politics of Pan-Islam, 
ideology and organization, Oxford 1990, 23-4). European 
travellers identified this political tendency as an 
Islamic form of the then common pan-movements and 
accordingly rendered this term with Pan-Islam 
(Vambéry, see Lee, Origins, 278-87), or in German 
with Panislamismus (Murad Effendi [Franz von 
Werner], Turkische Skizzen, Leipzig 1877, i, 95) from 
1877 onwards. The concept of Pan-Islam again was 
re-arabicised to al-gjami“a al-tslamiyya or al-rabita al- 
tslamiyya when after 1894 Pan-Islamism became a ma- 
jor concept of contemporary Islamic politics in the Ot- 
toman Empire (see e.g. al-Manar, ii [1317/1899], 337- 
45, where Rashid Rida stated that ‘‘today’’, Djamal 
al-Din al-Afghani’s call to Islam should be rendered 
as al-djami‘a al-islamiyya). 
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These dates suggest that after 1880, Islamic politics 
were primarily conceived as a movement to reunify 
the Muslim countries and, as al-Afghani put it in 
1884, ‘‘to preserve [our] nation’s honour, to grieve 
for what hurts it, and to co-operate to defend a total 
union against whomsoever attacks it.’ (al-Afghani- 
‘Abduh, al-‘Urwa al-wuthka, 71, tr. Landau, in op. cit., 
319). Consequently, Islamic politics construed the 
mass of the whole Islamic umma as superseding any 
national boundaries of Muslim politics (see al-‘Urwa 
al-wuthka, 48). 

Pan-Islamic rhetorics were of great importance 
during the reign of the two Ottoman sultans ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz and ‘Abd al-Hamid II {g.vv.]. They used the 
concept of Islamic unity to develop a new form of 
foreign policy which aimed at mobilising the peoples 
of the Muslim world in favour of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Though ‘Abd al-Hamid II, who now stressed his 
identity as caliph, tried to establish a network of 
Islamic propagandists, the success of his appeal to 
Islamic unity and of Pan-Islam as an ‘‘imperial 
ideology’’ (Landau, op. ctt., 9-72) was very small. 
Obviously, national policy was much more able to 
mobilise Muslim intellectuals, since the nation state 
offered real positions of power, whereas Pan-Islamism 
referred to an Islamic umma which had only a 
nebulous existence. Only in India were the activities 
of the Ottoman emissaries rather more successful. 

Since ca. 1900, rabita has also become a technical 
term to denote political organisations (e.g. the All- 
India Muslim League, established in the context of 
local politics by partisans of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
(1817-98 [g.v.]) reform movement in 1906 (W.C. 
Smith, Modern Islam in India, London 1946, 246-92, 
Lahore 1969, 297-358; Landau, op. cit., 185), in 
Arabic called al-rabita al-muslima (Mas‘id al-Nadwi, 
Ta*rikh al-Da‘wa al-islamiyya fi ‘l-Hind, Beirut 
1370/1950, i, 249)). In 1909-10, the famous Egyptian 
nationalists Ibrahim Nasif al-Wardani (1886-1910) 
and Shaftk Mansir (1886-1925) called their small, 
militant organisation either qdiam‘tyyat al-rabita al- 
islamiyya, qdiam“tyyat al-ittthad al-islami or simply 
diam‘iyyat al-rabita al-akhawiyya. 

During the First World War, the Central Powers, 
especially Germany, induced the Ottoman empire to 
strengthen its Pan-Islamic activities, hoping that they 
would serve to mobilise the Muslim world to join the 
war against the Allies. Again, however, this prop- 
aganda failed, since national identities of local élites 
predominated over trans-national forms of self- 
identification [see further on this, PAN-ISLAMISM]. 

Islamic policy formulated as Pan-Islamism was 
often, but not invariably, connected to the Salafiyya 
[g.2.] movement. It continued to be an important field 
of propaganda, especially in Muslim minority com- 
munities and among dissident Muslim political 
groups. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi (1848-1902 
[g.v.]) elaborated the idea of Pan-Islamism in constru- 
ing a fictive Muslim congress that should have taken 
place in Mecca in 1898-9. He stressed the importance 
of the civil identity of Pan-Islamism as being for him 
the only policy that could guarantee Muslim social, 
cultural and political welfare (Umm al-kura, Beirut 
1982, 38-9; Kramer, Islam assembled, 30-5). The con- 
gress idea aroused a brief enthusiastic response in 
1907-8 and again after the abolition of the caliphate in 
Turkey on 4 March 1924. From 1926 to 1931, three 
international Islamic congresses were held (Mecca 
1926, Cairo 1926 and Jerusalem 1931), each of which 
aimed at helping establish an Islamic public opinion 
on special issues (the question of the Holy Places, the 
question of the caliphate, and the question of the 
Sanctuaries in Jerusalem). 


The more such independent Islamic groups as the 
Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood (djam“tyyat al-ikhwan al- 
muslimin [see AL-IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMUN]) or the 
Muslim Youth Organisation (djam“tyyat al-shubban al- 
muslimin) were able to spread their propaganda and to 
articulate an Islamic policy which was directed more 
to a local public than to an imagined Islamic umma 
(the influence of Rashid Rida [g.v.] is notable), the 
more the traditional concept of Pan-Islam lost its in- 
fluence. Following Rashid Rida, most Islamic ac- 
tivists now favoured a unity of Islamic avant-garde 
organisations (rabita islamiyya) which would represent 
“the polity of Islam’’ (dawdat al-Islam) in contrast to 
the undifferentiated unity of the Islamic umma (djdmt‘a 
islamtyya) (cf. Rashid Rida, Ta°rikh al-Imam al-Ustadh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, i, Cairo 1350/1931, 318-20, 328). 
It is in this sense that the term rabifa (‘‘league’’) 
has been widely used since the 1930s. In 
Syria, Morocco, ‘Irak, Algeria and Sudan, for in- 
stance, Muslim scholars have founded so-called 
“‘leagues’’ (rabifat al-‘ulama’), which show that the 
term rabifa has now become a word signifying an in- 
dependent Muslim élite organisation, mostly of Salaft 
orientation. 

After the Second World War, Pan-Islamism as a 
label for independent, trans-national Islamic policy 
faded out. Instead, national politics of the newly- 
established or re-established states began to incor- 
porate Pan-Islamic ideals into their own propaganda 
(Egypt, Jordan, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia) and set up 
different trans-national Islamic bodies which would 
attest the Islamic identity of the national régimes, 
e.g. the Islamic World Congress (1949-52), the 
General Islamic Congress of Jerusalem (1953), the 
Higher Council of Muslim Affairs (1960) or the 
Muslim World League (1962) (Schulze, Jnterna- 
tionalismus, 104-22). During the so-called Arab Cold 
War (M.H. Kerr, The Arab Cold War, New York- 
London 1970), Pan-Islamism served as a cornerstone 
of either faction: Egyptian Nasserists and Saudi 
Royalists both used Pan-Islamic rhetoric in order to 
internationalise their policy. In the 1970s, the 
strengthening of independent Islamic politics led to a 
competition in the field of trans-national Islamic 
politics. On the one hand, patronising Muslim states 
reacted positively to the Saudi cal] to found an inter- 
state Islamic organisation (Munazzamat al-Mutamar al- 
Islami, 1969, 1972) which would serve to establish 
Islamic solidarity through government policy. On the 
other hand, however, Islamic politicians favoured the 
trans-national co-operation of homogenous Islamic 
tendencies which would serve to establish a network of 
congenial Islamic organisations. The most famous 
trans-national league is Rabitat al-‘Alam al-Islami 
(Muslim World League), founded in 1962 at Mecca. 
Its members claimed to ‘‘represent (the Muslim 
world] in the fields of dogmatics and belief?’ and to 
work for the establishing of a ‘‘union of the Muslim 
world’? (djami‘at al-‘alam al-islami) (Madjallat Rabitat al- 
‘Alam al-Islami, if1 [1383/1963], 8; Schulze, op. cit., 
215). Hence rabita now means a political and cultural 
avant-garde of Muslim scholars and intellectuals 
whose task is, according to Kur’an, ITI, 103, to pro- 
pagate the message of ‘‘the true Islam”’ in order to 
create a true union of Muslim peoples, whereas 
diamia continues to signify the political unification of 
Muslim states. 

Bibliography: In addition to the Bibls. of PAN- 
ARABISM, PAN-ISLAMISM and PAN-TURKISM, see 
Djaml al-Din al-Afghani-Muhammad ‘Abduh, ai- 
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RADA‘ or RIDAS, also Rapa‘a (a.), suckling; as 
a technical term, the suckling which produces the legal 
impediment to marriage of foster-kinship. 

1. Legal aspects. 

From the manner in which the Kur’4n presents its 
ruling, it may be supposed that the question was 
already familiar to those addressed. Sura IV, 23, falls 
into two sections comprising lists of those with whom 
the Muslim may not contract marriage. The first, 
dealing with blood relatives, begins with the natural 
mother. The second, opening with the foster-mother 
and the foster-sister, that is, any female to whom the 
foster-mother has also given suck, suggested for 
foster-relations duplication of the list already given for 
blood-relations. To foster-mother and foster-sister 
came to be added the foster-niece, the foster-aunt 
(maternal and paternal), and foster-daughter. Nor 
may a man simultaneously wed or own two women 
who are foster-sisters, nor a woman and either of her 
foster-aunts. 

An early and long-lived point of contention, ex- 
pressed in traditions involving the Prophet’s own im- 
mediate household, concerned the foster-uncle, that 
is, the brother of the husband of the wet-nurse. These 
reports frequently state that discussion of the status of 
the foster-uncle arose subsequent to the imposition of 
the segregation of the sexes. What was in view was the 
need to identify all males with whom females, in terms 
of interpretation of sara IV, 23, read in conjunction 
with XXIV, 31, might lawfully dispense with the in- 
convenience of the Aidjab. The latter verse failed to 
mention the uncle, although stra IV prohibits mar- 
riage with nieces. Informality was taken to be 
restricted to persons between whom marriage was not 
permitted. Al-Shafi‘l argued that the extension of the 
range of foster-relationship had been based on both 
the lay-out of sira IV and the elucidation of the 
passage supplied by the Prophet in the traditions just 
mentioned. Some of these illustrate the maxim: 
“‘Foster-relationship prohibits precisely what blood- 
relationship prohibits.”’ 

The addition of the foster-uncle to the relations of 
forbidden degree, as well as the idea, promoted in a 
series of traditions, that marriage was also prohibited 
between the foster-children of two wives or slaves of 
the same man, by including relationship by marriage 


in foster-relationship, adds to the impediment to mar- 
riage by reason of fostership a further impediment on 
grounds of a relationship in law. Resistance to the 
idea that the relation established between nurse and 
infant extended to the nurse’s husband and, through 
him, to his brother, was expressed in variants of the 
above traditions, one of which exposes the principle 
underlying the proposed extension. This is the con- 
cept of ‘‘the sire’s milk’’. It was thought that there in- 
hered in breast-milk some quality similar to that 
residing in blood. The semen of the husband caused 
the flow of milk. That was what underlay the ban 
created by the act of nursing and it was, therefore, of 
necessity, implicated in its legal consequences. Incor- 
poration of relationship in law within the structure of 
foster-relationships was upheld but, at least in this 
aspect, was abandoned by al-Shafi‘l under the influ- 
ence of contrary traditions. 

Foster-relationship is to a degree specific. The 
fukaha? are agreed that, whereas it exists between a 
man and all his descendants and his nurse and all her 
foster- and blood relatives, and for the majority, all 
her husband’s ones as well, no foster-relationship is 
assumed between a man and the ascendants or lateral 
relatives of his foster-brothers and sisters, or between 
the nurse and the ascendants or lateral relatives of her 
foster-child. 

Since the Kur’an envisages the employment for 
hire of wet-nurses, the duration of the breast-feeding 
had to be ascertained, under the rules governing hire. 
As to the age of the infant, that and the question of the 
period of his feeding had been addressed in II, 233, 
which suggested that the complete course would be of 
two years. For the majority, therefore, only suckling 
that occurs in infancy and is indispensable for the 
physical development of the child creates the legally 
significant bond. The point was illustrated using 
hypothetical illustrations. A husband, coming to the 
aid of his wife whose milk is slow to flow, is not barred 
from future marital relations with her if he should in- 
advertently swallow any of her milk. Nor can a jealous 
wife prevent legitimate sexual relations between her 
husband and any younger co-wife whom he chooses to 
marry by the expedient of nursing her. The response 
to such situations was conveyed in traditions traced to 
prominent Companions, or to the Prophet himself: in- 
nama ’l-rada‘a min al-magja‘a ‘‘valid suckling is that 
which alone staves off hunger.’’ Traditions of the kind 
were directed against the artificial foster-relationship 
to which we shall shortly return. 

The majority of the fukaha? accepted that the suckl- 
ing provided during the first two years of life was 
alone legally relevant and (despite the wide circulation 
of traditions from the Prophet to the contrary), that 
the swallowing of only a single drop of breast-milk at 
that age established the legally-recognised affiliation. 

The discussion of both these questions had as its 
background a debate on the legal efficacy of the suckl- 
ing of non-infants, referred to in the literature as rada‘ 
al-kabir. Various wives of the Prophet are reported to 
have arranged that certain infants be suckled by their 
sisters or by the daughters of their brothers, to ensure 
that, in their later years, such males would be able to 
visit them. The traditions in question make the point 
that a minimum number, usually five or ten, of suckl- 
ing sessions had to be completed if the plan were to 
succeed. Where the number of sessions fell below the 
stated minimum, the underlying intent was 
frustrated. That, it is explained, is why Salim b. ‘Abd 
Allah could never call upon ‘A?isha. The discussion 
on numbers merged with the separate tradition on the 
plight of a particular family unit. When the wife of a 
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prominent Companion told the Prophet that, follow- 
ing the revelation of sira XXXIII’s negation of the 
reality of legal adoption, her husband resented the 
continued presence in their home of their adopted 
son, now grown to full manhood, the Prophet 
counselled her to suckle the man on five separate occa- 
sions. A variant says ten separate occasions. Alone 
among the Prophet’s widows, ‘Aisha is said, on the 
basis of this episode, to have adopted the principle 
that the suckling of an adult is legally efficacious. 
Rebuked by the Prophet’s other widows, ‘A?isha is 
reported to have replied that she merely followed a 
precedent established by the Prophet and alluded to 
XXXIII, 21. This argument from the Sunna proving 
inadequate in the face of an equal weight of contrary 
traditions traced to the remaining widows, showing 
that they regarded that as having been a specific con- 
cession granted by the Prophet and never intended for 
general application, resort had to be made to higher 
authority. ‘A?isha is said to have claimed that a 
Kur’an verse had been revealed to the Prophet setting 
the minimum number of suckling sessions required to 
establish the marriage ban at ten. The verse had 
subsequently been withdrawn and replaced by a 
second verse setting the limit at five. ‘A?isha is further 
held to have stated that this second verse was still 
being recited as part of the Kuran when the Prophet 
died. Malik reproduced this report in his Muwatta? 
merely to dismiss it, but it became a crucial element 
in al-Shafi‘i’s bitter polemic against the Malikis of his 
day. Hanafis and Malikis are agreed that one single 
session suffices to establish the ban; three opinions are 
transmitted from Ahmad which show him somewhat 
equivocal on the matter. Al-Layth b. Sa‘d and the 
Zahiris Dawid and Ibn Hazm argued for this limit of 
five sessions, and defended the legal efficacy of suckl- 
ing an adult, although al-Shafit had already aban- 
doned this element of the tradition as curtly as Malik 
had dismissed any minimum number greater than 
one. 

The discussion incidentally furnished the theorists 
on naskh [q.v.] with what were claimed to be two at- 
tested instances of the phenomenon. The ten sucklings 
verse exemplified naskh al-tilawa wa ’l-hukm, suppres- 
sion of both wording and ruling of a Kur’an verse, 
while the five sucklings-verse represented suppression 
of the wording, but not the ruling of a revealed verse, 
naskh al-tilawa dina ’l-hukm. That the Malikis treated 
both verses as suppressed in respect of wording and 
ruling shows that they traced their view directly to IV, 
23. The verse used the preterite of the verb which can 
be realised in a single act, an interpretation illustrated 
in a tradition attributed to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar: 
“‘God’s word is superior to ‘A?isha’s word. God 
merely says ‘Your foster-sisters are prohibited’; He 
does not say ‘One suckling’ nor ‘two sucklings’.”” 

To prove foster-kinship, many authorities were 
content with the testimony of the foster-mother. But, 
as the foster-mother may be either free or a slave, 
Muslim or dhimmi, Malik is said to have expected the 
evidence of at least two women, although his followers 
are divided on this. The Hanafis demanded two men, 
or, failing that, one man and two women (II, 282). 
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2. In Arabian society. 

Before Islam, the Meccans habitually gave their in- 
fants to wet-nurses, choosing these for preference 
amongst the Bedouins; hence Muhammad was en- 
trusted to Halima, of the tribe of Sa‘d b. Bakr (al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, ed. Hamidallah, Cairo 
1959, i, 93). It was normal for such services to be 
recompensed, and Kur°an, II, 233, stipulates that the 
wet-nurse should be rewarded according to the 
custom. Curiously, it is also envisaged that a husband 
should make a payment to the mother whom he has 
repudiated as a wife so that she can suckle her child 
born of him. If there is any dispute over the amount 
of this recompense, the mother can refuse to provide 
milk without the father being able to exert any 
pressure or compulsion on her. In such a case, the 
parents can only entrust their child to a wet-nurse 
(LXV, 6). 

Suckling creates fraternal bonds which have a 
widespread social and moral effect. As a vital element 
which embodies a sacred principle, milk produces an 
effect comparable to that of blood, of which it is some- 
times a synonym. This is why children suckled from 
the same breasts were considered as brothers, so that 
Shima, daughter of the wet-nurse Halima, was the 
foster-sister of Muhammad. When she was captured 
on the Day of Hunayn [q.v.], she identified herself to 
the Prophet, who accorded her a welcome worthy of 
a sister (al-Baladhuri, Ansa, i, 93). 

The mystical bond of relationship created by suckl- 
ing gave rise to a number of marriage prohibitions 
(see 1. above). The prohibition of marrying a foster- 
sister was pre-Islamic. In order to prevent ‘Antar 
from consummating his marriage, a rival tried to 
make him believe that he was the milk-sister of his 
wife ‘Abla, on the grounds that the latter had alleged- 
ly sucked the breasts of Zabiba, ‘Antar’s mother. In 
addition to the Kur’anic prohibition (see 1. above), a 
hadith adds ‘‘suckling prohibits what birth prohibits’’ 
(al-rada‘a tuharrimu ma tuharrimu al-wilada) (Muslim, 
Sahih, k. al-rada‘a, Cairo 1334, iv, 162), and another 
tradition states ‘‘what is prohibited through fostering 
is the same as what is prohibited by blood relation- 
ship’’ (yahrumu min al-rada‘a ma yahrumu min al-nasab) 
(al-Bukhari, Sahih, k. al-ntkah, Cairo 1376, vii, 9). 
When a husband learnt that he had been suckled at 
the same breast as had his spouse, he consulted the 
Prophet, who ordered him to divorce her (zd:d., vii, 
10). Since the wet-nurse’s husband was considered as 
a father, the latter’s brother became the uncle of the 
man who had been suckled, i.e. a foster-uncle (see 1. 
above). 

One question to be considered concerns the prov- 
enance or source of the milk. Only a woman’s milk 
creates bonds of kinship; if a man suckles a child with 
milk secreted by his breasts, no prohibitions result (al- 
Sha‘rani, Mizan, Cairo 1322, ii, 143). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J. CHELHop) 

RADD (4.), the normal term used in classical 
Islamic literature to denote a response to an adver- 
sary, intended to refute his statements or opinions. A 
number of works, especially those belonging to the 
earlier period (2nd-4th centuries A.H.), bore the title 
Kitab al-Radd ‘ala... ‘‘response, reply to...’’: cf. 
Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, Tehran 1971, index, 109-11; 
Sezgin, GAS, i, 903-4; viii, 369; ix, 378-9. Also often 
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used, with the same meaning, was the expression 
Kitab ‘ald..., cf. Fthrist, index, 132. There are also in- 
stances where the word radd is interposed in the second 
element of the title; thus, in the field of theological 
polemic, the K. Ikhtilaf al-lafz wa ‘l-radd ‘ala ’l- 
djahmiyya wa ’l-mushabbiha of Ibn Kutayba, the K. al- 
Intisér wa ‘l-radd Sala Ibn al-Rawandi of al-Khayyat 
[g.v.], the K. al-Lumas fi ’l-radd ‘ala ahl al-zaygh wa ’l- 
bida‘ of al-Ash‘ari, the K. al-Tamhid fi ’l-radd ‘ala ’I- 
mulhida wa ’l-mu‘attila... of al-Bakillani. Another term 
in frequent usage is nakd ‘‘refutation’’, although nakd 
is principally employed in reference to a book (X. 
Nakd Risalat al-Shafii, K. Nakd K. Ibn al-Rawandi fi ’l- 
imama, etc.; if the refutation applies to an individual, 
the expression used is K. al-Nakd ‘ala...); cf. Fihrist, in- 
dex, 159-60. The refutation of a work may in its turn 
be refuted; thus the Nakd al-Luma‘ of ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
(a refutation of the K. al-Luma‘ of al-Ash‘art) was fol- 
lowed by a K. Nakd al-Nakd of al-Bakillani (cf. Arabica 
(1985], 187, n. 12). 

All topics liable to give rise to divergent points of 
view, between individuals or between schools, could 
provide material for refutation. Thus in the writings 
of grammarian-lexicographers, refutations are to be 
observed, in opposition to Sibawayh, al-Khalil, al- 
Farra?, al-Mubarrad, al-Mufaddal b. Salama, 
Tha‘lab, Ibn Khalawayh, etc. (cf. GAS, viii and ix, 
index of titles). In the field of fish, attention may be 
drawn, among others, to refutations of Malik by Aba 
Yusuf (Fihrist, 257, ll. 2-3), of Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan by al-Shafi‘t (bid. , 264, 1. 22), of al-Shafi‘ 7 by 
the Maliki Ibrahim b. Hammad (ibid. , 252, ll. 29-30) 
and the Imami Abd Sahl al-Nawbakhti (idzd., 225, 1. 
17). But it is in the field of dogmatic theology that 
refutations are most abundant; it is accepted, further- 
more, that if, in Islam, theology has come to be 
known as the ‘‘science of speech’? (‘lm al-kalam 
(q.v.]), it owes this title to the fact that it was, at the 
outset, of an essentially polemical and apologetic 
nature (cf., most recently, J. van Ess, Theologie und 
Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, i, Berlin- 
New York 1991, 48-55). The adversaries in question 
are, on the one hand, all adherents of doctrines other 
than Islam: Jews, Christians, Mazdaeans, Dualists, 
‘‘Zindiks”’ [g.v.], dahriyya [g.v.], disciples of Aristotle, 
practitioners of astrology, partisans of ‘‘natures’’ 
(fabai), believers in metempsychosis, ‘‘sophists’’, 
etc. On the other hand, within the context of Islam, 
there are all the schools or ‘‘sects’’ reckoned to 
uphold—from the point of view of the author in 
question—doctrines which are erroneous and which 
deserve, for this reason, to be opposed: Murdji’a, 
Djahmiyya, Kadariyya, Mut‘tazila, ‘‘assimila- 
tionists’’ (mushabbiha), ‘‘corporealists’’ (mudjassima), 
hashwiyya (q.v.], ‘‘coercionists’’ (djabriyya or mudjbira), 
Kharidjites, ‘‘Rafidis’’ [¢.v.], extreme Shi‘is (ghulat), 
etc. As among grammarians and jurists, the polemic 
is also often of an individual nature: in the 
bibliography of the Mu‘tazili Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
(q.v.], for example, there figures a whole series of 
refutations of this kind, in opposition to, among 
others, Abu ’l-Hudhayl, al-Nazzam, Dirar, Hafs al- 


Fard, Higham b. al-Hakam, Abt Bakr al-Asamm > 


(Fihrist, 185, ll. 2-6). 

A uniform model of refutation does not exist. It is 
possible, however, to identify two principal types. 
Either the refutation is purely unilateral; the author 
presents successively each of the assertions of the 
adversary (‘‘he says’’, kala), and in each case gives his 
reply (‘‘he is answered’’, yukalu lahu), and this is the 
model followed for example—although in very dif- 
ferent registers—by Ibn Hanbal in the first section of 


his K. al-Radd ‘ala ’l-zanadika and by al-Khayyat in his 
Intisér; or else the refutation is presented in the form 
of an imaginary controversy (mundzara [q.v.]), with a 
series of questions and answers [see AL-MASA7IL WA ’L- 
ADjwisa], where, naturally, the author gives himself 
the best lines and effortlessly reduces his interlocutor 
to a state of confusion (‘‘he will be asked’’, yukalu 
lahu..., ‘‘and if he says’, fa-in kala..., ‘‘he will be 
answered’’, kila lahu..., ‘‘and if he says’’, etc.). A 
good example—among a hundred others-——of this 
second method is the Tamhid of al-Bakillani (see 
especially the chapters opposing the Mazdaeans and 
the Christians). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
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AL-RADHANIYYA, a name by which is known a 
group of Jewish merchants whose origin, identity 
and activities have been the subject of an endless 
series of questions, opinions, commentaries and con- 
tradictory judgments, none of which have proved 
finally convincing. 

These speculations have been inspired by a passage 
of the Kitab al-Masalik wa ’l-mamalik of Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih (q.v.] composed between 232 and 272/846- 
85. This text, which has been copied and summarised, 
but never genuinely corroborated by contemporary or 
later authors, Muslim or non-Muslim, has been avid- 
ly studied by a series of scholars who will be men- 
tioned below. It appears in its entirety in the edition- 
translation of the K. al-Masalik produced by Barbier 
de Meynard (in JA [1865]), in the standard edition of 
M.J. De Goeje (BGA, vi, 1885, 153-5), in the edition- 
translation of M. Hadj-Sadok (Description du Maghreb 
et de l'Europe au IIl‘/1X¢ siécle, Algiers 1949, 20-2) and, 
partially, in the Extraits des principaux géographes arabes 
du Moyen Age by R. Blachére (Paris 1957, 28-9). It has 
furthermore been the object of a quite considerable 
number of translations into English (for specific 
references see Bibl.) by Sprenger, Jacobs, Adler, 
Lopez-Raymond, Katz, Rabinowitz (1948 = Jacobs’ 
translation with commentary by I. Friedlander), Goi- 
tein (1954), Roth, Baron, Serjeant; into German, by 
Aronius, Caro, Jacobi; into Hebrew, by Dinur; into 
Yiddish, by Schipper (this version was also translated 
into Hebrew). 

The best method of introducing the subject is to of- 
fer a literal translation of this text: 

“Ttinerary/itineraries of the Jewish merchants 
(known as) Radh4aniyya, who speak Arabic, Persian, 
Rumi (= Greek?), Frankish (= French?), Andalusian 
( = Romance) and Slavonic, and travel from the East 
to the West and vice-versa, by land and by sea. From 
the West they import eunuchs (khadam), young slaves 
of both sexes (gawdri and ghilman), silk brocade 
(dibadj), beaver fur (djultd al-khazz), [pelts of] the sable 
(sammiir) and [other] furs, as well as swords.”’ 

[First ttinerary| ‘‘They embark in the land of the 
Franks (Firandja [see 1FRANDJ]) on the Western Sea 
(= the Mediterranean) and disembark at al-Farama 
(= ancient Pelusium), then they transport their mer- 
chandise by land (‘ala ‘Il-zahr) as far as al-Kulzum 
[g.v.] (ancient Clysma), a distance of 25 parasangs; 
they then traverse the Eastern Sea (= the Red Sea) 
from al-Kulzum to al-Dyar (the port of Medina; see 
Yakut, Buldan, s.v.) and to Djudda (q.v.]. From here, 
they continue their journey to Sind [g.v.], to India 
[see aL-HIND] and to China [see at-sIn]. From China, 
they bring back musk (misk [qg.v.]), wood of aloes (dd), 
camphor (kéfur [9.v.]), cinnamon (dar sini [q.v. in 
Suppl.]) and other (products) which are imported 
from these countries. Thus they return to al-Kulzum, 
then transport their [consignment] to al-Farama and 
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embark on the Mediterranean. Sometimes, they 
made a detour through Constantinople with their 
merchandise, which they sold to the Byzantines. 
Sometimes furthermore, they went to sell them [in the 
land of the} king of Firandja.”’ 

[Second itinerary] ‘‘When they chose to do so, on 
leaving Firandja, they transported their merchandise 
by sea, on the Mediterranean, disembarking at An- 
tioch (Antakiya [q.v.]), whence they made their way, 
in three overland stages, to al-Djabiya (see below); 
they then sailed on the Euphrates (al-Furat [g.v.]) to 
Baghdad, then on the Tigris (Didjla [g.v.]) to al- 
Ubulla (see EJ’, s.v. aL-oBOLLa), and from here they 
gained access to Oman (‘Uman [q.v.}), Sind, India 
and China, all these countries being contiguous with 
one another.”’ 

After the succinct description of these two 
itineraries, the text moves on to the ‘‘Russian 
traders’’, who are not to be confused with the Ra- 
dhaniyya; not only, in fact, do ‘“‘they call themselves 
Christians’’, but moreover their journeys, confined to 
the Orient, have Baghdad as their western limit. The 
paragraph devoted to them is possibly an interpola- 
tion owed to a copyist, but it is equally possible that 
the author himself has inserted a few lines regarding 
these merchants; this would then be one of those inter- 
calations through association of ideas which are such 
a feature of mediaeval Arab writings, especially in the 
process of revision, and it is known that Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih adapted his own text. On the subject of the 
Russians, al-Mas‘adi, who does not know of the Ra- 
dhaniyya, speaks (Muriidj, ii, 18 = § 458) of the 
Lidh‘ana (?) ‘‘who come in pursuit of trade to Spain, 
to Rome, to Constantinople and Khazaria’’. J. Mar- 
quart (Streifztige, 33), D.M. Dunlop (Khazars, 209) and 
A. Seippel (p. xxviii) have proposed various readings 
and identifications, but it would be tempting to see 
this name as an adaptation of Radhaniyya; the author 
of the present article was rash enough to suggest such 
a connection (Arabic index of the Muridj, s.v. 
Lidh‘ana): Jacobi (252-3) also speculates cautiously 
on the possibility of the al-Lidh‘ana = al- 
Radhaniyya equation and shows equal circumspec- 
tion in considering a passage of the Kitab al-Tanbih of 
the same author (140; ed. Cairo, 121-2) where it is 
said that the Byzantine city (sic) of Musannat im- 
pounds ships of the Kidhkina (= Radhaniyya ?) and 
of other Russians. 

It is particularly important not to overlook, as R. 
Blachére has, the continuation of the account of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, who returns to the Radhaniyya 
without introducing them other than by a personal 
pronoun (hum), which could equally well refer to the 
Russian merchants. So, having described in the first 
part of the text two itineraries of the Jewish merchants 
who, on the outward journey at least, traverse the 
Mediterranean from end to end, the author moves on 
to a Third itinerary, to 

‘Their overland route: those among them who set 
out from al-Andalus or from Firandja, cross over (the 
strait) to Lower Sis (al-Sus al-Aksa [.v.]) and arrive 
at Tangier, whence they make their way to Ifrikiya 
[q.¥.] (approximately equivalent to present-day 
Tunisia, but more specifically Kayrawan), to Misr 
[¢.v.] (Egypt, but more specifically al-Fustat); they 
subsequently pass through al-Ramla [g¢.v.] (in 
Palestine), Damascus (Dimashk [q.v.]), Kufa {q.v.], 
Baghdad, Basra [q.vv.] (these last three in ‘Irak), al- 
Ahwaz [q.v.] (in Khizistan), Fars and Kirman (g. vv. ], 
arriving in Sind, India and China.”’ 

[Fourth itinerary] ‘Sometimes they take a route to the 
rear of Rome (Rumiya), through the land of the Slavs 


(al-Sakaliba [g.v.]), reaching Khamlidj (or Khamlikh; 
see Hudid al-“alam, comm. Minorsky, 454 and index), 
capital of the Khazars [g.v.], then [they sail] on the sea 
of Djurdjan (= the Caspian), [arriving] at Balkh 
[g.v.] (in northern Afghanistan) and in Transoxiana 
(Ma warda’ al-Nahr [g.v.]) before attaining the camp 
(wurt; see below) of the Toghuzghuz [g.v.] and mov- 
ing into China.”’ 

The first orientalist to have drawn attention to this 
Passage was A. Sprenger who, in 1844, undertook an 
English translation of it. Shortly after this, J.-T. 
Reinaud had occasion to quote it, and C. Barbier de 
Meynard annotated it in his edition-translation of the 
K. al-Masaltk, all of this before historians of the Jewish 
people or of international trade began to utilise and to 
analyse it. Among the latter, the most authoritative is 
undoubtedly W. Heyd who, although having no 
direct access to the Arabic text, posed some pertinent 
questions, regarding in particular the land of origin of 
these Jews, whom he perceived nevertheless as 
westerners, since they set out from the West. Since 
then, studies and commentaries have followed in 
rapid succession: I. Schipper concurred with Heyd 
and stressed the fact (in his Anfange and Ante:l) that, 
among Jewish merchants, only those from the West 
travelled worldwide, the orientals among them re- 
maining within the limits of the Islamic world. In fact, 
the issue of the origin or the home-base of the Ra- 
dhaniyya has been discussed by numerous scholars 
who, in general, have considered them to be natives 
of Spain or of France. M. Lombard has even declared 
that they set sail from Narbonne, without providing 
evidence in support of this claim. In this company, 
only Barbier de Meynard displayed sound judgment, 
logically linking their name to that of the district of the 
Sawad of Baghdad known as Radh4n (see Yakut, 
Buldan, s.v.). J. Jacobs, for his part, has sought to 
locate them at Rayy [q.v.], and S. Katz, while appear- 
ing to support this hypothesis, has made the remark 
that between Spain and China there were enough 
Jewish communities to explain the details of the 
itineraries described by Ibn Khurradadhbih. In 1957, 
S.W. Baron (328, n. 39) wrote that the latter un- 
doubtedly included Jewish merchants of Khazaria 
among the Radhaniyya, who are not necessarily all of 
the same origin; this scholar considered that these 
polyglot travellers could not be linked to any specific 
place and, rejecting the suggestion of Barbier de 
Maynard and of Simonsen (see below), he supported 
the explanation proposed by De Goeje of rah-dan 
(‘‘itinerant merchants’’). 

Setting aside the question of their name, which will 
be examined here at a later stage, the problems posed 
by the Radhaniyya are not always dealt with, by the 
authors who mention them, in relation to a wider con- 
text. Thus for example, G. Wiet, writing in 1937, des- 
cribed this text as ‘‘crucial’’ and translated it in part, 
but did not dwell on it and did not even mention the 
name of the group. In 1954, R. Brunschvig (in EP, 
s.v. SaBD, at i, 32a), on the basis of this ‘‘famous”’ 
passage, gave prominence to the role of the Jews in 
the traffic of ‘‘Slavs’’ (i.e. slaves) across eastern and 
western Europe and even made a connection with the 
‘‘eunuch factory’’ situated at Verdun [see kHasi, at 
iv, 1083b}. Occasional references such as this exist in 
abundance, none of them throwing the least light on 
the problems posed by the Radhaniyya. The first 
thorough study of the text in question was due to J. 
Rabinowitz who, following his survey of The routes of 
the Radanites (1944), devoted a monograph to these 
merchants, entitled Jewtsh merchant adventurers. A study 
of the Radanites. This senior South African rabbi 
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reckoned it necessary to consider in the first place the 
general situation of the world in the 9th century in 
order to identify and locate the ‘‘Radanites’’, in 
reference to whom he asserted (11), quoting Jacobs 
(194), that ‘‘His (Ibn Khurradadhbih’s) account gives 
the key to the whole economic history of the Jews in 
the Middle Ages’’ and observed that the members of 
this group present three unusual features: they begin 
their journey in Europe; they follow overland routes 
between Khurasan and China; they cover half of the 
fourth itinerary before reaching Islamic territories. In 
any event, he added, circumstances were favourable 
to the Radanites, since the trade routes between 
Christian Europe and the Islamic world were closed, 
except for the Jews. S.D. Goitein (1955), who was 
well aware of the work of Rabinowitz, considered the 
history of the Radanites in the light of documents 
from the Geniza and saw in their activity the first ex- 
ample of Jewish commerce in the early years of Islam. 
Writing in 1967, this same scholar attributed in part 
the major role played by Jews in the silk industry to 
the Rahdfniyya (sic), who could have had the oppor- 
tunity, during their visits to China, to become ac- 
quainted with the professional intricacies of silk pro- 
duction. Goitein was unaware of a seminal article Y 
a-t-il eu des Rahdanites? by Cl. Cahen, who was the first 
historian (in 1964) to subject the text of Ibn Khur- 
radadhbih to close analysis. The scepticism suggested 
by the title is explained by the fact that the passage in 
question—which is not corroborated, it will be 
remembered, by any independent source—raises a 
number of queries which, taken together, amount to 
the question: is it necessary to take Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih’s account as valid testimony, such that study of it 
is confined to critical examination of certain striking 
details or, on the contrary, if the whole is not to be re- 
jected, should its authenticity at least be seriously 
questioned, bearing in mind that it is possibly a case 
of interpolation, the product of the intervention of 
some copyist? No historian has gone so far as this, not 
even Cl. Cahen, nor B. Blumenkranz who, writing in 
1960, has shown considerable scepticism and has 
criticised the modern scholars who ‘‘by means of in- 
genious but barely reliable exegesis’ locate the Ra- 
dh@niyya in the valley of the Rhéne (an allusion to 
Simonsen; see below). He adds ‘‘An organisation into 
commercial companies has been invented for them’’ 
and ‘‘All the merchants who are known to have traded 
between the West and the East are automatically 
assumed to be Jews’’, but this author criticises above 
all ‘‘the invention’’ of Jewish merchants, without con- 
tributing anything new with regard to the Ra- 
dhaniyya. For his part, Cl. Cahen bases his doubts on 
certain points of the four itineraries described briefly 
by the geographer. He finds it astonishing that, in the 
first, al-Farama is portrayed as a very busy commer- 
cial port and he is surprised that, in the second, An- 
tioch should be the port of disembarkation of the Ra- 
dhaniyya, for this ancient city, which had lost much 
of its importance since the Arab conquest, was not a 
known market. Furthermore, the name of al-Djabiya 
is suspect (and it hard to understand how Blachére, 
op. ctt., 28, n. 12, discovered that it refers to ‘‘a small 
locality on the Euphrates’, whereas the name in ques- 
tion [¢.v.] is only that of a small town situated to the 
south of Damascus, and it seems unlikely that 
itinerant merchants would have made such a detour. 
In fact, this toponym features in only one of the two 
mss. of Ibn Khurradadhbih and was omitted by Ibn 
al-Fakih (see below). On the other hand, if it is ac- 
cepted that the name of al-Djabiya is not an addition 
owed to a copyist but simply replaces that of the locali- 


ty which is thought to be meant, sc. Balis [g.v.], it is 
not necessarily a fluvial port which is involved, since 
the text says simply: thumma yarkabin fi ’l-Furat. The 
third itinerary caused even greater astonishment to 
Cl. Cahen, who justifiably described as ‘‘incom- 
prehensible’’ a ‘‘maritime detour leading from France 
or from Spain to the Atlantic coast of Morocco’’. 
(This is also the opinion of Hadj-Sadok who, con- 
sidering the reading al-Sus al-Aksé an error, with 
reason corrected it to al-Sts al-Adna, which is closer to 
reality. It is possible that confusion arose in the mind 
of the author, who was unfamiliar with the Islamic 
West, between Sis and the Maghrib, but such an er- 
ror does not compromise the veracity of the account.) 
Then, Cahen found it doubtful that the journey be- 
tween Kirman and Sind could have been made by 
overland route ‘‘on the terrible Persian coast’’. Final- 
ly, the fourth itinerary crosses central Europe and, via 
Khazaria, leads to China by way of the Caspian, 
Balkh, Transoxiana and the Camp of the 
Toghuzghuz, in other words through the ‘“‘traditional 
passes of the Silk Road’’. (The word wurt in the text 
should no doubt be read yurt or yurt, ‘‘tent’’ or ‘‘en- 
campement”’ [see KHAYMA. iv. Central Asia].) 

Without rejecting the whole of the paragraph, 
Cahen questioned the general image of the 
“‘Rahdanites’’. He doubted that Spain could, in this 
period, have exported beaver furs, that Jewish mer- 
chants would have adopted four quasi-specific 
itineraries, and that there would have been a 
“‘Rahdanite’’ organisation. He admitted, however, 
the plausible existence of a kind of association be- 
tween people speaking various languages among those 
mentioned above and travelling between the West and 
the Far East. 

This explosive article was bound to provoke reac- 
tions among historians. Writing in 1965, B. Lewis (in 
EF, s.v. 1FRANDJ, at iii, 1044b) supported the sceptical 
attitude of Cahen. In 1970, E. Ashtor expressed equal 
surprise at certain sections of the itineraries and con- 
sidered that Ibn Khurradadhbih without doubt ‘‘in- 
cluded in his survey material which does not conform 
to the conditions of his period, such as the journey to 
the Indies by way of the Red Sea’’. In his opinion, the 
geographer’s intention was to indicate the principal 
routes of worldwide commerce, at a time when Jews 
played a dominant role in exchanges between the 
Christian and Muslim worlds. 

The most detailed response to Cahen has been that 
of Jacobi who, in his article Die Radantyya, has offered 
a veritable monograph comprising: (1) a German 
translation of the text, in which the four itineraries are 
clearly separated (with recourse to the passages men- 
tioned above, by Ibn al-Fakih and al-Mas‘idi which 
Marquart was the first to link together in his Streif- 
ziige), (2) acceptance of its authenticity; (3) its 
credibility: discussion of points of detail regarding the 
languages spoken by the Radhaniyya, the itineraries 
(with references, 257 n. 1, to the role of al-Farama as 
a commercial port, the role on which Cahen cast 
doubt). Jacobi contradicts the latter, who had asserted 
that al-Ubulla was ‘‘enclosed within the Muslim city 
of Basra’’. In regard to the overland itinerary, he sees 
in the expression al-Sis al-Aksa a synonym of al- 
Maghrib al-Aksa, which is evidently inaccurate. In 
view of the fact that Ibn Khurradadhbih indicates (84- 
9, ed.-tr. Hadj-Sadok, 2-10/3-11) a more detailed 
overland route, there is a temptation to use it to sup- 
plement the itinerary across North Africa which is 
more succinctly described in the passage studied here; 
but it does not seem appropriate to accept extrapola- 
tions of this kind. Jacobi examines the different types 
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of merchandise mentioned and supplies, for each of 
them, references which in general do not contradict 
Ibn Khurradadhbih’s version. The religion of the 
group poses no problem, the role of the Jews in 
worldwide commerce being well known; its organisa- 
tion, however, is a mystery. (4) Etymology and 
origin: it is specifically in regard to the meaning and 
etymology of the term that Jacobi presents an in- 
teresting hypothesis worthy of serious consideration. 
Recalling that the author of the K. al-Masalik was a 
member of the managerial staff of the postal organisa- 
tion (barid) and thereby, of an information service, he 
proposes to see in the word radhantyya, not a name as 
such, but a technical term denoting a group of in- 
telligence agents who, being Jews, were able to move 
from one community to another without attracting too 
much attention, using their commercial activity as a 
cover. This interpretation deserves to be taken 
seriously, but judgment must be suspended so long as 
there is no new source available to throw a decisive 
light on this problem. 

The dialogue has not stopped here, and Cl. Cahen 
returned to the attack with an article intitled Quelques 
questions sur les Radanites. He thanks Jacobi for having 
corrected a few minor errors and judges ‘‘plausibie, 
though unproven”’ his ‘‘interpretation of the word 
Ra(h)daniya’’, but returns to the major questions pos- 
ed by the problem of the ‘‘Radanites’’. He adds that 
the text of Ibn Khurradadhbih gives the impression of 
‘‘an organisation of people travelling from one end to 
the other along specific itineraries’’, which appears to 
conflict with the information supplied a little later by 
‘‘the documents of the Geniza, according to which 
there never was a single commercial route directly fol- 
lowed from the West to the Indian Ocean.’’ Above 
all, how is it to be explained that Ibn Khurradadhbih 
should be the only one to speak of the Radh4niyya, 
that there was no western testimony regarding their 
journeys and that Europe knew nothing of the Far 
East? 

The latest, chronologically, to take an interest in 
the Radhaniyya has been M. Gil (1974), who presents 
a historical survey of works devoted to this subject and 
of answers to some of the questions posed by Cahen. 
Refusing to follow Kmietowicz (see below) and 
Jacobi, he sets out to study the relative value of the 
sources (a comparison with [bn al-Fakth), the point of 
departure and the itineraries (on which he comments 
at length), the meaning of Firandja (which he prefers 
to interpret as meaning Italy), the types of merchan- 
dise transported (which are subjected to thorough 
analysis) and finally the land of the RadhAnites: Gil 
revives the notion that they take their name from Ra- 
dhan, a toponym which is the object of a very detailed 
study. The conclusion (323) is that ‘‘they were no 
organisation, nor association, nor group; they only 
had in common their country of origin.”’ 

An issue which has so far been left to one side is the 
widely debated question of the etymology of the name 
of the Radhaniyya. Reinaud was the first to associate 
it with a ‘‘Persian’’ word, ra@h-dan, translating it as 
“‘knowers of the way’’, and it is in fact a Persian 
origin which has been proposed by the scholars who 
have tackled the subject, with the exception of those 
who, like Barbier de Meynard or Gil, see Radhan as 
an ethnic term. In his Glossarium to the BGA, De Goeje 
followed Reinaud, justifying his acceptance of rah-dan 
with the reading Rahdaniyya of Ibn al-Fakih al- 
Hamadhani [g.v.] who, in his Mukhtasar Kitab al- 
Buldan (270, tr. H. Massé, Abrégé du Livre des Pays, 
Damascus 1973, 324), summarised the passage of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih. However, in the course of editing 


this translation, the author of the present article has 
established that the Mashhad ms. of the Mukhtasar also 
featured Radhantyya, thus a reading identical to that 
which De Goeje retained in his edition of the K. ai- 
Measalik. In 1907, D. Simonsen returned to the 
etymological problem and, rejecting the solution of 
Barbier de Meynard, since the Radhaniyya came 
from Europe, he revived Sprenger’s hypothesis and 
suggested that they should be seen as ‘‘sea voyagers 
from the Rhéne’’ (nautae) Rhodanici. Furthermore in 
1931, in a book in Hebrew on the subject of Israel in 
the diaspora, B. Dinur accepted this etymology, and 
he was not the only one to do so (see F. Kmietowicz, 
166), but it had been rejected as early as 1908 by De 
Goeje (in his Opuscula), for a phonetic reason, a 
transformation from o to @ being impossible. Jacobs 
and Katz, who saw the Radhaniyya as coming from 
Rayy {g.v.] in Djibal, where Ibn Khurradadhbih was 
employed as head of the darid, sought to link their 
name to this town, although the corresponding ethnic 
term is Razi. In 1957, S.W. Baron considered De 
Goeje’s explanation (= itinerant merchants) more 
plausible than that of Simonsen. Cl. Cahen (1951, 
1964, 499, n. 4) seemed willing to accept rahdan, rejec- 
ting rahda@r (‘‘custodian of the road’’), which could 
equally well be proposed; he made the point, how- 
ever, that the orthography of the name of the group 
is far from being established. He no longer accepted 
a possible harmonisation with the reading of al- 
Mukaddasi (Asan al-takasim, 30), who mentions a 
plural rahadina and explains it as meaning ‘‘sellers of 
linen and cotton goods’’. Dozy, who took this 
reference into account (Suppl., s.v. r-h-d-n), added that 
he had encountered in the ms. of the Riyad al-nufis of 
al-Maliki (mid-6th/11th century), the same plural 
designating (fol. 29b) a quarter of Kayrawan and (fol. 
91b) traders who used their children to sell their mer- 
chandise (cf. R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, i, 354, ii, 204); 
there was also at Kayrawan a Bab al-Rahdadina (al- 
Mukaddasi, of. cit., 225; partial ed.-tr. Pellat, Descrip- 
tion de l’Occident musulman au IV/X siecle, Algiers 
1950, 14/15). In 1970, Kmietowicz took a direction 
radically different from that of all his predecessors, 
deriving radhantyya from veredarit ‘‘couriers’’ and 
positing a phonetic evolution veredarti-rédani-rédhani, a 
somewhat far-fetched notion and one made all the 
more difficult to justify by the fact that the Latin 
veredus has given to Arabic barid ‘‘post and informa- 
tion”’ and to Berber abdrid ‘‘road’’. It emerges that it 
is precisely espionage which Jacobi had in mind (261- 
2), accepting the etymology proposed by Reinaud. 
Finally, the last chronologically, M. Gil (306), is note- 
worthy for his assertion that the name of these mer- 
chants is based in all probability on the Syriac rhadhan. 
This rapid survey has shown that, in spite of the 
erudition or the imagination of scholars, the problem 
posed by the origin of the term radhantyya remains un- 
solved. Other unanswered questions include, whether 
this name was known throughout the itineraries des- 
cribed, or whether it was current only in the East of 
the Islamic world or even known only in the services 
of the barid; was it a kind of password used by spies, 
assuming that Jacobi’s suggestion is to be taken 
seriously? 

What is to be concluded now from examination of 
the principal works devoted to the Radhaniyya? If it 
is accepted that they did really exist—and nobody 
seriously doubts this—it is beyond doubt that they 
were merchants who followed numerous itineraries 
between western Europe and China. On the outward 
and return journeys they conveyed a number of types 
of costly merchandise which are carefully listed by Ibn 
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Khurradadhbih. The latter also informs us that they 
spoke numerous languages, and it may be supposed 
that each individual was familiar with two or three 
among the languages mentioned and that they would 
have employed a common traders’ argot, probably 
containing many Hebrew elements. This is all that 
can be said with confidence. 

The scholars whose opinions have been summaris- 
ed above have posed questions which they have at- 
tempted to answer with varying degrees of success. 
They have seized the opportunity to demonstrate their 
knowledge of international commerce in the Middle 
Ages and of the economic role of the Jews, but as 
regards the Radh4niyya specifically, all their specula- 
tions have not brought any discernible progress. For 
so long as new sources remain undiscovered it is ap- 
propriate to avoid both hypercriticism and im- 
prudence and to admit that Ibn Khurradadhbih, oc- 
casional geographer, musicologist and above all sahzb 
al-barid wa ’l-khabar, constituted himself the echo of in- 
formation which circulated—perhaps  confident- 
ially—in the governmental circles of his time. 
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Z : (Cn. PELLAT) 

RADHANPUR, a former princely state, headed 
by a Nawwab [g.v.], of British India, at that time in 
the Palanpar [g.v.] Agency of Bombay Province, now 
in the Gujarat State of the Indian Union. It is also the 
name of its capital (lat. 23° 49’ N., long. 7° 39’ E.), 
lying 90 km/56 miles to the southwest of Palanpur and 
to the east of the Rann of Cutch. 

The rulers of Radhanpir traced their descent from 
a Muslim adventurer who came to India from Isfahan 
about the middle of the 11th/17th century. His 
descendants became fawdjdars and farmers of revenue 
in the Mughal province of Gudjarat [q.v.]. Early in 
the 12th/18th century Djawan Mard Khan Babi, the 
head of the family at that time, received a grant of 
Radhanpir and other districts (Mir°at-1 Ahmadi, ms. 
in Ethé, no. 3599, fol. 742). With the decline of the 
Mughal empire these districts passed into the hands of 
the Marathas {g.v.], but the Babi family were con- 
firmed in the possession of Radhanptr by Damadji 
R46 Gaekwar. 

British relations with Radhanpir date back to the 
year 1813 (Aitchison, vi, c). Some years later, the 
British were called upon to rid Radhanpir of plunder- 
ing tribes from Sind who were committing serious 
depredations in the Nawwab’s territories. In return 
for this the Nawwab agreed to become a tributary of 
the British government, but a few years later this 
tribute was remitted because it was felt that the state 
was unable to bear the expense. After the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857-8, in 1862, the ruler of Radhanpir re- 
ceived an adoption sanad from the governor-general 
(op. cit., cii). It was not until 1900 that the Djorawar- 
sai currency previously in use was discontinued and 
replaced by British currency. 

In the last years of British rule, Radhanpir covered 
an area of 1,150 square miles and supported a popula- 
tion of 70,530, of whom only 8,435 were Muslims. 
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The town of Radhanpar, the capital of the state, had 
a total population of 11,225, of whom 3,694 were 
Muslims (1931 Census Report). 

| Bibltography: See that to PALANPUR, and also 

Imperial gazetteer of Indta®, xxi, 22-5. 

Vint 7 (C. Corin Davtes) 
aLt-RADI BI ’LLAH, Asu ’L-‘AsBAs AHMAD 
(MuHammMap) 8. AL-Muktapir, the twentieth 
‘Abbasid caliph. 

He was born in Rabi‘ II 297/December 909; his 
mother was a slave named Zalim. He was proposed 
for the caliphate immediately after the assassination of 
his father al-Muktadir (g.v.], but the choice fell upon 
al-Kahir [g.v.]. The latter had him thrown into 
prison; after the fall of al-Kahir, he was released and 
put upon the throne (Djumada I 322/April 934). As 
his adviser in this difficult period, al-Radi chose al- 
Muktadir’s vizier ‘Ali b. “Isa [g.v.] who asked, how- 
ever, to be excused on account of his great age, 
whereupon Ibn Mukla [g.v.] was given the office. The 
most influential official, however, continued to be 
Muhammad b. Yakut [g.v.] and only after his fall in 
Djuméda I 323/April 935 did Ibn Mukla gain control 
of the administration, while the caliph himself fell 
completely into the background. But Ibn Mukla’s rule 
did not last long; in Djumada I 324/April 936 he was 
seized by al-Muzaffar b. Yakut, brother of the above- 
mentioned Muhammad, and the impotent caliph had 
to dismiss him and in the same year summon the 
governor of WAsit and Basra, Muhammad b. Ra?ik 
{g.2.], to Baghdad and entrust him with complete 
authority as amir al-umara?. This meant a complete 
breach with the past; the caliph was only allowed to 
retain the capital and its immediate vicinity and to 
abandon all influence on the business of government, 
while Ibn R&?ik in combination with his secretary 
decided all the more important questions. Ibn Raik 
held power for nearly two years; his name was actual- 
ly mentioned in the khutba for the reigning dynasty 
along with that of the caliph; in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
326/September 938, however, he was replaced by 
Badjkam (g.».]. 

To the financial difficulties and the constant quar- 
rels of the viziers and amirs there was now added war 
with foreign foes. In 323/935 al-Radi endeavoured to 
remove from office the governor of al-Mawsil Nasir 
al-Dawla [q.v.], but failed, and a few years later 
Badjkam, accompanied by the caliph, attacked the 
Hamd§anids in order to force them to pay tribute 
levied upon them, but had to make peace because the 
fugitive Ibn Ra ik suddenly appeared in Baghdad. 
The war with the Byzantines was also continued; the 
Hamdianids, however, in this war came forward as 
defenders of Islam. In Egypt Muhammad b. Tughdj 
[g.v. ] founded the dynasty of the Ikhshidids and at the 
same time Badjkam had to fight with the Biyids, who 
were advancing on several sides and a few years later 
victoriously entered Baghdad. 

In the capital itself al-Radi had to take measures 
against the fanatical Hanbalis (323/935), who had 
many followers among the common people and com- 
mitted all kinds of excesses. They entered private 
houses, destroyed musicial instruments, ill-treated 
women singers, poured away wine that they found, 
interfered in business, annoyed passers-by in the 
streets, beat Shafi‘is and generally behaved as ar- 
bitrarily as if they represented a kind of tribunal of the 
Inquisition. 

Al-Radi died in the middle of Rabi I 
329/December 940 of dropsy. The Arab historians 
praise his piety, justice, clemency and generosity as 
well as his interest in literature and it is said of him, 


for example (Ibn al-Tiktaka, a/-Fakhri, 380): ‘‘He was 
the last caliph, by whom a collection of poems exists, 
the last who retained his independence as a ruler, the 
last to preach a sermon from the pulpit on Fridays, the 
last to mix freely with his friends and to welcome men 
of learning, and the last who followed the principles of 
the earlier caliphs as regards rank, tokens of favour, 
servants and chamberlains.’’ This characterisation 
may well be correct in its main lines, but al-Radi was 
not independent; he was on the contrary a ready tool 
in the hands of his viziers and amirs. 

Bibliography: ‘Arib, 33, 43-5, 57, 79, 92, 116, 
139, 155, 168, 180, 183, 185; Mas‘tdi, Muridj, i, 
166, viii, 308-44, ix, 31, 48, 52; idem, Tanbih, 105, 
122, 154, 174, 193, 388-97; Ibn al-Athir, viii, see 
index; Abu ’Il-Fida’, Annales, ed. Reiske, ii, 383 ff.; 
Ibn Khaldin, a/-Zbar, iii, 396 ff.; Abu *l-Mahasin 
b. Taghribirdi, a/-Nudjum al-zahira, ed. Juynboll 
and Matthes, ii, see index; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al- 
Fakhri, ed. Derenbourg, 370-1, 374, 379-85; 
Amedroz and Margoliouth, The eclipse of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, see index; Hamd Allah Mustawfi Kaz- 
wini, Tarvikh-t guzida, ed. Browne, i, 339, 344-6, 
778, 788; Suali, Akhbar ar-Radi wa ‘l-Muttaki, ed. 
J.-H. Dunne, Cairo 1354/1935; Weil, Gesch. der 
Chalifen, ii, 650, 655-78; Muir, The Caliphate, its rise, 
decline and fall, new ed. by Weir, 569-72; Le 
Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate, 155, 
194-5; H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig, die Buyiden im 
Iraq (945-1055), Beirut-Wiesbaden 1969, index. 

_ _ (K.V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

RADI at-DIN HASAN at-SAGHANI [see 
AL-SAGHANT]. 

RADIF (a.), lit. ‘one who rides behind’’, ‘‘pillion 
rider’’, is used metaphorically in several technical 
senses (for a poetical figurative use in Turkish, cf. 
ordi-yi zafer-redif ‘‘the victorious army [one which has 
victory on its croup]’’ in Tarikh-i Djewdet, Istanbul 
1270/1853-4, i, 22): 

1, In astronomy it has two meanings, which seem, 
however, not very amply attested: (a) a/-Radif, and 
also, better attested, a/-Ridf, is the ancient Arabic 
name for Dhanab al-Dadjadja, i.e. the star Deneb (a 
Cygni), called thus because it ‘‘rides pillion’’ to the 
“‘Horsemen’’ (al-Fawaris)—8ye Cygni. (b) Radif 
refers to a star or constellation that is rising (yanuu, 
cf. also ANWA?) at sunrise, while its opposite (rakib) is 
setting. For both meanings see L‘A and Lane, s.v., for 
al-Ridf also al-Kh’arazmi, Mafatih 212, 6, and P. 
Kunitzsch, Arabische Sternnamen in Europa, Wiesbaden 
1959, 82, 143. 

2. In Persian and Persianate prosody the term 
denotes a word or a whole phrase that follows the 
rhyme letter (rawiyy) and recurs in every line of the 
poem. In Western languages various renditions of the 
term have been used, such as ‘‘over-rhyme’’ (Schim- 
mel, 21), ‘‘echo rhyme’’ (Bombaci, in PTF, ii, pp. 
xxii, xxv), ‘‘refrain’’ (Thiesen, 76, n. 5), and 
“hypermeter’’ (J. Deny, in El’, s.v. REDIF). How- 
ever, ‘‘refrain’’ normally refers to entire lines or even 
stanzas repeated throughout a poem, while the radif is 
always shorter than a hemistich, and ‘‘hypermeter’’ 
denotes a metrically superfluous element, which the 
radif is decidedly not. The radif is a metrically and 
semantically necessary element of the line, as Shams-i 
Kays (Mu‘djam, 258) and other authorities stress. The 
following line by Hafiz (¢.v.; Diwan, edd. Kazwini 
and Ghani, no. 233) may serve as an example: 

Dast az falab nad@ram ta kam-i man bar ayad 

y@ tan rasad bi-djanan ya djan zi tan bar dyad. 

“IT do not cease striving, until my desire comes 

about: 
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either the body reaches the friend or the soul 
comes up from the body.”’ 
The rhyme (kéftya) in this ghazal is -an (the rawipy 
being -n) and the radif is bar ayad. Clinton (Manuchthri, 
51) calls the overall rhyme scheme in such cases very 
aptly ‘‘multiple rhyme’’, but goes on, as do others as 
well, to call this ensemble a radif, which is not correct 
usage: kafiya and radif are considered two separate 
elements. 
The length of the radif may vary between one word 
and several words almost filling the hemistich. Ex- 
treme examples are (radifs underlined): 
zthi fuziida djamal-é tu zib u ara 14 
shikasta sunbul-i zulf-é tu mushk-i sara 1a 
(Ridaki [q¢.v.], apud Elwell-Sutton, 225) 

and 
Sarw-ra gul-bar nabwad w-ar buwad nabwad cunin 
Sarw-e gul-rukhsar nabwad_w-ar buwad nabwad ¢cunin 
didam-ash way bar sar-é gulbar u guftam rasti 
Sarw dar gulbar nabwad w-ar buwad nabwad ¢cunin 
(Kh adja {q.v.], apud Elwell-Sutton, 225) 

or, from Caghatay Turkish: 
Ment shayda kila_ durghan bu kingul dur, bu kéngiil, 
Khor u ruswa kila durghan bu kéngul dir, bu kéngil. 
Ok tegin kamatimizni kara kashlighlar icin 
Muittasil ya kila durghan bu kongiil dur, bu kéngil... 
Lutfi [q.v.], apud J. Eckmann, in PTF, ii, 310) 

Mere suffixes following the rawiyy are not considered a 
radif (cf. e.g. Djami, Kafiya, 1), and statements to the 
contrary in the secondary literature should be amend- 
ed. It is true that Nasir al-Din-i Tiast (Ati‘yar 
al-ash‘ar, 200-1) prefers to consider everything that 
follows the rawtyy-cum wasl (see below) a radif but, as 
al-Tahanawi (Kashshdf, i, 576, 23-4) notes, this is 
against the communis opinio (wa in khilaf-t muta‘araf ast). 
The strength of this general opinion is shown by the 
fact that the early modern Turkish critic Mu‘allim 
Nadji (Istslahat, 51) who would likewise subsume the 
suffixes under the general heading radif, defends his 
position with a personal statement to this effect (Aciz 
kanaatimizce, reviden sonra her ne gelirse redif sayilmak daha 
dogrudur). The suffixes, or rather the letters that make 
up the suffixes, have special names in ‘‘orthodox’’ 
“lm-t kaftya, the first letter after the rawiyy being called 
wa;l, the second khurudj, the third mazid, and the 
fourth, fifth and sixth—which is said to be the 
maximum—ndira. 

The radif is supposed to have the same meaning 
throughout the poem. If it does not, a special artifice 
results (radif mutadjanis, see al-Tahanawi, Kashshdf, i, 
576) with complete paronomasia between radifs. 

Another specific type is the internal radif, called 
hadjtb, which precedes the rhyme rather than follow- 
ing it. In the following example the Aagjib is sultan and 
the rhyme, -dr: 

Sultan Malik ast u bar dil-é sultan nir 

har raz bi-rity-i a kunad sultan sir etc. 

(Mas‘td-i Sa‘d-i Salman, apfud Elwell-Sutton, 
226) 

Even more sophisticated is a combination of hagjib 
and double rhyme (dhu ’l-kafiyatayn), as in the follow- 
ing lines from Mu‘izzi [g.v.] (ibtd.), where the first 
rhyme is -an, followed by the Aadjib dari, in turn fol- 
lowed by words containing the second rhyme -akAt: 

Ay shah-t zamin bar asmdan dari takht 
sust ast Sadi ta tu kaman dari sakht etc. 

A poem with radif is called muraddaf. This should 
not be confused with the term murdaf, which means 
“‘provided with a nidf’. The ridf is a letter of prolonga- 
tion (alif, waw, ya?) immediately preceding the rawtyy, 
as in the Arabic rhymes naru, niru, niru (spelled naHru, 
niyru, nuwru [H = alif}); in Persian rhyme theory 




















there is the additional ridf-i za>id which denotes a con- 
sonant intervening between the ridf and the rawiyy, as 
in dust (spelled duwst), where w is the ridf, s the ridf-1 
za@id and ¢ the rawiyy. Since both muraddaf and murdaf 
are terms used in rhyme theory, confusion is not easi- 
ly avoided. 

As for history and the poetics of the phenomenon, 
much remains to be studied. The first thing to be said 
is that the radif is unknown to the Arabs, as a critic like 
Rashid al-Din-i Watwat (Hada%k, 79-80) was well 
aware, except, he says, for innovations of the 
Moderns. As an example he adduces a kif‘a by al- 
Zamakhshari [g.v.] in praise of ‘Ala? ad-Dawla 
Kh’arazmshah in which the /akad of the mamdih is 
used as radif. First line: 

al-fadlu hassalahi ‘Ala>u |-Dawlah 
wa l-madjdu aththalahii ‘Ala’u |-Dawlah 

In the Arabic poetry of Persian poets this is actually 
not uncommon (e.g. Khakani, Diwan, ed. Sadjdjadi, 
950-3, a panegyric on the city of Baghdad with its 
name as radif). 

Elwell-Sutton, 176, 178, 225, makes the point that 
the radif occurs in Persian poetry at a very early date, 
already in those satirical jingles from the late 7th and 
early 8th centuries A.D. preserved in Arabic sources. 
Here the radif is not even preceded by a regular 
rhyme, but by assonances at best, which may repre- 
sent an earlier stage in the development. K6prilu, in 
discussing the origins of the radif (redif) in Turkish 
poetry, denies that it was taken over from Persian, 
“car les origines de ce procédé de redif qui, d’ailleurs, 
est tout a fait conforme a Ia structure de la langue tur- 
que, se trouvent dans l’assonance de la poésie turque 
ancienne’’ (PTF, ii, 259). It is probably closer to the 
truth to say that existing rhyme phenomena in pre- 
Islamic Turkish poetry facilitated the adoption of the 
Persian radif technique. 

Watwat alleges that ‘‘most’’ Persian poems have a 
radif (Hadaik, loc. cit.). In the case of Maniatihri [q.v.] 
poems. with and without radif are about evenly divided 
(Clinton, Manichthri, 51). But simple percentages do 
not tell much without due consideration of the various 
kinds of radifs that are attested. The most common, 
and probably most ancient, type is the verbal radif 
consisting of a simple and mostly rather nondescript 
verb (cf. the line from Hafiz quoted above). This may 
be expanded into longer phrases and even complete 
sentences, such as bar na-tabad bés az in ‘‘more than this 
is not feasible’’ serving as a radif in a kasida of seventy- 
nine lines by Khakani (¢.v.; Reinert, Wagani, 40; cf. 
Diwan, 337-40). As for nominal radifs, Khakani does 
not follow the fad of his time which was to choose just 
any noun in order to display one’s artistic virtuosity; 
the nouns he selects always have a bearing on the 
theme of the poem, such as using khak ‘‘dust’’, as a 
radif in a dirge of forty-two lines (ibid. ; cf. Diwan, 237- 
9), or the noun construct sag-i kiy-at, ‘‘the dog of your 
street”, in a ghazal of fifteen lines in which the poet 
describes himself as the most despicable dog in the 
beloved’s lane (Schimmel, 403, n. 26, cf. Diwan, 575). 
These nominal radifs can acquire an iconic character, 
as in a tardji*-band by Djannati Biya, quoted by ‘Awfi 
(Lubab, ed. Browne, ii, 394), where they denote vari- 
ous precious stones (gawhar, la‘l, zumurrud), thus form- 
ing a necklace of sorts for the poem itself (Schimmel, 
156). This possibility is also alluded to in a poem by 
the Mughal poet Ashraf who says about a celadon 
bowl with craquelé glaze: 

You cannot describe it in a quatrain or a ghazal - 

I think of a kasida with the radif ‘‘Hair’’ 
(Schimmel, 149). 
Similarly, almost every poet in Persia, Turkey, and 
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Muslim India attempted at least one poem with the 
radif gul, ‘‘rose’’ (Schimmel, 389, n. 65), and in Ot- 
toman poetry such poems with gil (and also nergis) as 
radif almost form subgenres of the kasida [see 
RABI‘IYYAT, toward the end]. 
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3. In Turkish military usage. Mahmdd II [¢.2. ] 

gave the name of redif (‘asakir redife-yi mensiire) to the 
reserve army created in 1834 (Jouanin and van 
Gaver, Turquie, 425). The historian Lutfi (iv, 144), 
speaking of the project for this army, under the year 
1249/1833-4, explains the meaning of the term by say- 
ing that it was a force that ‘‘came after’’ the regular 
army (muwazzafe-ye redif olarak). They were, therefore, 
not soldiers who had, at need, to mount behind the 
cavalry on the croup, like the Roman velites. Redif was 
contrasted with nizaém or Sasakir-i nizdmiyye or Sasaktr-i 
muwazzafe, taken in the strict sense of active or regular 
army (standing army), and with thtiyat ‘‘reserve of the 
regular army’’. For the lack of an exact equivalent, 
we may say ‘‘militia’’ in English and ‘‘armée de 
reserve’’ or ‘‘garde nationale’ in French. The Ger- 
man term ‘‘Landwehr’’ is perhaps nearest to it, but 
in the former Prussian rather than the Austrian sense. 
Sometimes the redif are included in the nizdmiyye, tak- 
ing the latter term in a wider sense of regular or 
disciplined troops (synonym miiretteb). Lutfi (loc. cit.) 
calls the redif bir new‘-i ‘Sasakir-i nizamiyye ‘‘a kind of 
regular troops’’. 

The characteristic feature of the redif army was the 
existence of permanent cadres, whence its mixed char- 
acter. It was linked with the regular army by its of- 
ficers and with the reserve by its men (¢frad-i redife). It 
was the object of its creators that this army should pro- 
vide a large number of men, if necessary, without im- 
posing too long a period of service on the rural 
population (Lutfi, op. czt.). 

It was decided from the first that the redif should 
consist of battalions (¢abur), and, indeed, this 
organisation by battalion depots (dabur da7trelert) re- 
mained in force as long as the redif existed. The com- 


manders of these battalions (d:fibash?) were at first 
chosen from the chief local families (mahallerit 
khanedanindan). The first battalions formed in 
1250/1834-5 were those of the sandjaks [q.v.] of 
Karahisér Sahib, Ankara Kangiri (Cankiri), Siroz 
and Menteshe. Isma‘il Bey, hereditary Kurdish 
governor of Palu, was appointed colonel of the three 
battalions in the kada?s known as those of the ‘‘Im- 
perial Mines’’ (me‘adin-i hiimdyin) in the eyalet of Siwas 
(Lutfi, iv, 171). There were three to four battalions to 
the sandjak, thus 10 to 12 to the galet. The officers re- 
ceived a quarter of the usual pay, but were only ex- 
pected to serve and wear uniform two days a week 
(Mustafa Nuri Pasha, Netardy ul-wuku‘at, iv, 109). 

In 1252/1836-7, the redif was organised in wide 
groups with a high command: miishirlik (miishirlik) or 
“‘marshal-ship’’ [see MUsHIR] of redif, conferred upon 
the walis. The first were those of the eyalets of 
Karaman (Konya), Khudawendigar (Bursa: guard or 
khasse), Ankara, Aydin, Erzurum and Edirne. At the 
same time, plans were made to raise the money re- 
quired for this purpose. The wali-marshals were given 
the harwani (kharmani) or cloaks of their new rank. Just 
as the troops of the line (mensire) were distinguished 
from those of the guard (khasse), so there were redif-i 
mensure and redif-1 khasse. The appointment of com- 
manders of divisions was to follow (for details, see the 
Takrir-i ‘ali or report of the grand vizier Mehmed 
Emin Ra?if Pasha, in Lutfi, v, 165-70). If we may 
believe the kAatt-i hiimayun [q.v.] promulgated on this 
occasion by Mahmid II, these first steps gave every 
satisfaction (tbid., 74). 

When the Military School (mekteb-i harbiyye) in- 
stituted in 1251/1835-6 began to supply officers, the 
redif under arms was converted into active forces and 
the officers were sent back to their odjaks (Neta?idy ul- 
wuku‘al, iv, 109-10). The service as redif (khidmet-i 
redife) was now definitely to assume the character of a 
kind of period of service in the reserve or intermittent 
service, the duration of which (miiddet-i redife) was to 
be fixed under conditions which we shall explain 
below. 

In the khait-i hiimayun of Gilkhane (30 November 
1839), there is an allusion to an approaching improve- 
ment in the system of regional recruiting. In 1838, 
five years had been fixed as the period of service in the 
regular army, previously practically unlimited (one 
saw young married soldiers leaving their families for 
life), but this measure did not immediately make its 
effect felt (cf. von Moltke, Lettres sur l’Onient, n.d., 
211, letter no. xlvii). 

On 6 September 1843, the military law of the 
ser‘asker Rida Pasha (Engelhardt, i, 71) was pro- 
mulgated, a law of fundamental importance, half- 
French and half-German in character, the principles 
of which survived even into the early Republican 
period; it confirmed the period of regular service at 
five years (later reduced to four), to be followed by a 
period of seven years during which a redif could be 
recalled to the colours for a month each year (later 
every two years). Each ordu (army corps) was to have 
its redif contingent (sinf-? redif) placed in time of peace 
under the orders of a brigadier-general (lia, brigade) 
who lived at the headquarters of the ordu. In 1853 
(Ubicini, i, 456) the redif was organised into 4 (out of 
6) ordus, namely, those of Ahdsse (Uskiidar [Asia] and 
Izmir), Derise‘adet (Istanbul and Ankara), Rumeli 
(Manastir) and Anatolia (Harput). The ordus of 
‘Arabistan and ‘Irak were still to be organised. 
Ubicini adds this observation: ‘‘By means of this 
organisation the government has secured....a force at 
its disposal equal to the regular army and capable of 
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being moved in a few weeks either to the line of the 
Balkans or to any other point in the empire.’’ Accord- 
ing to Bianchi (Guide de la conversation, 1852, 230), the 
organised reserve (miiretteb redif) was then 150,000 men 
compared with 300,000 of the regular army. 

Hiiseyn ‘Awni Pasha’s law of 1869, more clearly 
French in character (Aristarchi, iii, 514; Engelhardt, 
ii, 37 ff.), provided for 4 years’ active service and one 
of ihtiyat or in the active reserve, a period of 6 years 
in the redif in two bands (sinf-i mukaddem and sinf-i tali) 
of 3 years each (according to Engelhardt, of 4 and 2 
years respectively). In practice, in 1877 there were 3 
bands, the third (sinf-i thalith) being represented by the 
territorial army (mustahfiz) then mobilised (Zboinski, 
98). A conscript who obtained a lucky number in the 
draw was drafted directly into the redif army (art. 17). 

The law of 27 Safar 1304/13 Teshrin-i thani 1302 
(25 ‘November 1886; résumé by Lamouche, 77, and 
Young, ii, 394) prepared by a commission of 
reorganisation which included Muzaffar Wali Rida 
Pasha and von der Goltz Pasha, fixed the period of 
redif service at 9 years, but was soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by a special law (redif kanunu) of 10 Muharram 
1305/28 September 1887. According to this, which 
was, however, not put into force till 1892, the period 
of redif service was 8 years. The ranks in the redif were 
the same as in the regular army from general of divi- 
sion down to sergeant-major. These officers formed at 
the same time the personnel of the recruiting offices 
for the whole army. 

According to the law regulating the uniforms of the 
army on land (elbise-yi Saskeriyye nizam-namesi) of 29 
Djumada I 1327/5 Haziran 1325 (18 June 1909), the 
redif soldiers wore as distinctive badge a dark green 
(nefti) piping (zth, Pers. zih, Ar. zik) at the bottom of 
the collar (yaka) of the tunic (djaket or djeket, modern 
spelling caket, cekei). The officers wore a piece of cloth 
of the same colour 7 cm in length fastened on the col- 
lar of the undress tunic (ceket) or the full dress tunic 
(setre, older seiri; cf. Pers. sudre) (Diistir, Tertib-i thani, 
i, 276; A. Biliotti and Ahmiad Sedad, Législation ot- 
tomane, Paris 1912, 171 ff.). 

The redif system was abandoned by the Young 
Turks. The law of 18 Ramadan 1330/18 Aghustos 
1328 (31 August 1912), without proclaiming the 
dissolution of the corps, ordered the formation of units 
of mustahfiz with elements furnished by the battalion 
depots in the second inspection (miifettishlik) or redif 
(Distir, Tertib-t thani, iv, 615). The Young Turks were 
reproached for this measure, and some even saw in it 
the cause of the Turkish defeat in the Second Balkan 
War. 
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QJ. Dery) 

RADIYYA, in full, Radiyyat al-Dunya wa ’1-Din, 
female sultan of Dihli during the period of the 
Slave Kings (634-8/1236-40) and daughter of the 
Sultan Iltutmush [g.v.] by a daughter of Kutb al-Din 
Aybak. She was the only female ruler in mediaeval 


Islamic India, and her rule was a source of wonder to 
later Indo-Muslim historians. 

In 629/1231 she was appointed by her father Iltut- 
mush to govern Dihli whilst he was away campaign- 
ing against Gwalior [see GWALIYAR], and shortly after- 
wards he nominated Radiyya as his heir. However, 
when in 634/1236 he died, the army commanders and 
courtiers disregarded his wishes and raised to the 
throne one of his sons, Rukn al-Din Firdz. Firaz 
wasted his time in riotous living, all power being in 
the hands of his mother Shah Turkan. The latter’s ex- 
cesses led to a popular revolt. Radiyya appeared in 
red garments before the Dihli populace, and they and 
a section of the army raised her to the throne, despite 
traditionalist objections to a woman ruler. She was 
astute enough to steer a course between the factions of 
the Turkish commanders, favouring instead the 
Habashi Malik Djamal al-Din Yakut, the amir-i akhur 
{g.v.}. Only towards the end of her reign did she ap- 
pear in men’s clothing and unveiled. 

Eventually, the Turkish amirs rebelled against her 
rule, and deposed and imprisoned her, replacing her 
by her half-brother Bahram Shah (Ramadan 
638/March-April 1240). However, the governor of 
Bhattinda [q.v.], Ikhtiyar al-Din Altuniya, to whom 
she had been entrusted, decided to espouse her cause 
and married her. The two of them advanced towards 
Dihli with their forces, but were defeated by the new 
sultan, Bahram Shah, near Kaithal, captured, and 
both put to death (Rabi* II 638/December 1240), 
Radiyya having reigned three-and-a-half years. 
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(M. AtHar ALI) 

RADJSA (a.) (or karva), lit. ‘‘return’’, a term that 
has several distinct meanings in the doctrines of 
Shi‘i groups: 

(1) The passing of the soul into another body 
either human or animal (i.e. metempsychosis), or 

(2) the transmigration of the spirit of holiness 
from one Imam to the next. Both are more usually re- 
ferred to as tandsukh. It was mainly members of vari- 
ous ghulat sects [q.v.| that believed in them. 

(3) Return of power to the Shi‘a (see further 
under no. 5). 

(4) Return from concealment, usually of a par- 
ticular Imam at the end of his occultation (ghayba 
[¢.v.]). Already ‘Umar is said to have initially denied 
Muhammad’s death, arguing that he had gone into 
temporary concealment, like Moses before him. Belief 
in the return of an Imam is first attested among vari- 
ous chiliastic movements in the Umayyad and early 
‘Abbasid periods. A group of Saba’is, the followers of 
‘Abd Allah b. Saba? [q.v.], for example, reportedly 
held that Ali was not dead and would return to install 
a reign of jusice; similarly, Aba Karib, founder of the 
Kuraybiyya subsect of the Kaysaniyya [¢. vv.], denied 
that Ibn al-Hanafiyya had died and predicted that he 
would return to wreak vengeance on the Umayyads. 
These beliefs are reflected in the poetry of Kuthayyir 
{g.v.] and later of al-Sayyid al-Himyari (q.v.]. Belief 
in the disappearance and future return of the Imam as 
Mahdi is characteristic of many Wakifi sects. It some- 
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times incorporates docetic elements: the corpse taken 
to be that of the Imam is said actually to have be- 
longed to someone else. In Twelver Shi‘ism the term 
radj‘a ordinarily has the sense given in the next 
paragraph, and the most commonly used term for the 
appearance of the last Imam is zuhar. 

(5) The return to life of some of the dead before 
the Resurrection. The earliest adherents of this doc- 
trine are also to be found among subsects of the 
Saba’iyya and Kaysaniyya. Thus some Saba’is 
claimed that ‘Ali was dead but would be brought back 
to life (yub‘athu) together with others before the Resur- 
rection; and the followers of the Kaysani Hayyan al- 
Sarradj believed that Ibn al-Hanafiyya had died in the 
Radwa mountains and would return to life with his 
supporters before the yawm al-kiyama. In Imami 
reports, however, Hayydan is said to have denied the 
death of Ibn al-Hanafiyya and to have predicted that, 
like Jesus, he would return (see e.g. Ibn Babawayh, 
Tkmal al-din, Nadjaf 1389/1390, 34-5). Early pro- 
ponents of the idea of radj‘a are said to have included 
Djabir b. Yazid al-Dju‘fi and Bashshar b. Burd 
(9.00. }. 

By the early ‘Abbasid period, belief in radj‘a had 
spread among a number of Zaydi groups, though it 
was rejected by mainstream Zaydism; more 
significantly, it became a constituent element of 
Imami, and subsequently of Twelver, Shi‘ism. The 
doctrine is described by al-Ash‘ari (ed. Ritter, 46) as 
common to most of the Rafida [g.v.]; and al-Khayyat 
(K. al-Intisér, 97), who ascribes it to the Rafida as a 
whole, asserts that they concealed it from outsiders—a 
claim which appears to find support in Imami texts. 

According to Imami exegetes, there are a number 
of Kur?anic verses which prove that the radj‘a will take 
place. Already Djabir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari (g.v. in 
Suppl.] is said to have interpreted the ma‘ad of 
XXVIII, 85, as referring to the radj‘a. Other verses 
repeatedly cited are II, 243, 259, XVII, 6, XXIV, 55, 
XXVIII, 5-6, and particularly XXVII, 83 (‘‘On the 
day when We shall muster out of every nation a 
troop’’). There is also a Shit irda [q.v.] of III, 185 
(‘‘Every soul shall taste of death’’), in which the word 
wa-manshira (‘‘and shall be brought back to life’’) is 
added to the canonical text and interpreted as refer- 
ring to the radia (al-Hasan b. Sulayman al-Hilli, 
Mukhtasar basair al-daragjat, 17). 

Some Imamii traditions say that the rad7“a will occur 
before the coming of the Mahdi, some place it during 
his coming, and some after his coming. The identity 
of the Imams who will be brought back to life was like- 
wise a moot point. A number of traditions refer only 
to al-Husayn, emphasising that he will reign until he 
reaches a great age. According to other traditions, al- 
Husayn will be followed by ‘Ali (often referred to as 
sahib al-karrat), who will avenge himself on all those 
who fought against him. Elsewhere it is claimed that 
all Imams (with the exception of the Mahdi) and all 
prophets will be brought back to life to fight at ‘Ali’s 
side. In addition, some of their followers and op- 
ponents will also be returned; in a prelude to the 
events of the final Day of Judgment, the followers will 
triumph and the opponents will be punished for their 
deeds, Then both parties will die to await the Resur- 
rection and their respective eternal reward or punish- 
ment. The opponents are typically identified as 
Kuraghis or Umayyads; they will be decapitated, or 
else the Mahdi will cut off the hands and legs of some 
and will crucify or gouge out the eyes of others. There 
is agreement that the ragjSa (which is sometimes re- 
ferred to as hashr khass, ‘‘specific resurrection’’, in 
contradistinction to the Resurrection which is the 


hashr ‘amm) will involve believers and unbelievers only 
from Muhammad’s community, and not from earlier 
communities. 

The growing influence of Mu‘tazilism on Imami 
thought during the Buwayhid period did not lead to 
the rejection of the doctrine of radj‘a, which remained 
a subject of dispute between the two sides. It was 
perhaps in order to accommodate Mu‘tazili objections 
that a minority among the Imamiyya interpreted 
radj‘a as referring to the return of power (dawla [q.v.}) 
to the Shi‘a during the time of the Mahdi; but this 
view was rejected by the leading Imami scholars of the 
Buwayhid period. Their main concern was to prove 
that there was no contradiction between the doctrine 
of radj‘a and Mut‘tazili views about reason and divine 
justice. A case in point is al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 
413/1022 [g.v.]), who was told by a Muttazili critic 
that if radj‘a were to take place, this would give the 
enemies of Shi‘ism a chance to repent and thus escape 
punishment. Al-Mufid’s answer is that the Imams 
have made it clear that these enemies will never re- 
pent; and even if they were to do so, God would not 
accept their repentance, just as He did not accept the 
repentance of Pharaoh. The Muttazili argues that if 
this were so, then the radj‘a would constitute an entice- 
ment to disobedience (al-ighra? bi ‘l-“syan) during the 
period of renewed life that followed it, since God’s 
enemies would know that even if they were to change 
their ways, their repentance would not be accepted. 
Al-Mufid responds that their past experience of 
punishment after death will deter them from adding to 
it by further evil deeds when brought back to life (al- 
Murtada, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, al-Fusul al-mukhtara, 
Beirut 1405/1985, 115-9, cited in McDermott, The 
theology of al-Shatkh al-Mufid, 268-9). The subject of al- 
ighra? bi ’l-“tsyan is also tackled by the Mu‘tazili Abu 
’]-Kasim al-Balkhi al-Ka‘bi (d. 319/931). He asserts 
that if people were to know that they would have a 
chance to repent following the radj‘a, this would incite 
them to acts of disobedience in this life. Aba Dja‘far 
al-Tusi (d. 460/1067) replies that since only some will 
be brought back to life, and it is not known who they 
are, no-one can safely act on the assumption that he 
will be among them (Tibyan, i, 255). 

This doctrine of radj‘a continued to be a favourite 
subject of attack by opponents of Shi‘ism, who 
claimed that it was a borrowing from Judaism that 
had no basis in Islam. Such criticism led some Imami 
apologists to minimise its importance. For example, 
the contemporary Lebanese scholar Muhammad 
Djawad Maghniyya maintains that not all Imami doc- 
tors adhere to this doctrine; he asserts that it is only 
transmitted in reports (ahddith, akkbar) of a type which 
may be accepted or rejected, and that it is not among 
the principles of the religion (usil al-din) (al-Shi‘a fi ’l- 
mizan, Beirut n.d., 54-5). 

(6) The return to life of all ofthe dead before the 
Resurrection (sometimes referred to as al-ragj‘a al- 
‘amma). Belief in this idea is ascribed to a number of 
extremist Shi‘i sects. 

The term radj“tyya or ashab al-ragj“a may refer to 
adherents of any of the doctrines described here. 
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RADJA GANESH (the latter part of the name 
being the Hindu name Ganésa, appearing in Arabic 
script as G.n.s or G.n.si), a local Hindu landowner 
of northern Bengal, who successfully usurped 
authority in Bengal during the latter years of the first 
period of power of the Ilyas Shahi line, probably in 
the first decade or so of the 9th/15th century. 

The sources are unclear, but it seems that Radja 
Ganesh wielded the real power in the state under the 
nominal rule of the Ilyasids, and then in 817/1414 
placed on the throne his young son Djadu, who 
became a Muslim and assumed the name of Djalal al- 
Din Muhammad Shah. The latter ruled until 
835/1432, when he was succeeded by his son Shams 
al-Din Muhammad Shah, who held power in Bengal 
till the restoration of the Ilyas Shahis in 841/1437. 
This family of Islamised Hindus had clearly enjoyed 
considerable support from both the class of Muslim 
landholders and notables and the Hindus, and it had 
ruled over a powerful sultanate which extended as far 
as the Kusi River in the north-west of Bengal to Chit- 
tagong [g.v.] in the south-east. 
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RADJAB, the seventh month of the Islamic 

calendar, was observed as a holy month in the 
period of the Djahiliyya in spring. It was the month 
of the sacrifices of the ‘ata%tr offered to the pagan 
deities as a token of gratitude for the augmentation of 
their flocks and herds. It was also the time of invoca- 
tions of their deities to increase the number of their 
flocks. It was as well the month of the sacrifices of the 
furuS, the firstlings of the flocks and herds. The owner 
of the flock had to sacrifice one ewe out of fifty (or 
hundred) of his herd. 

The holy month of Radjab was also the month of 
peace in the Arab peninsula; the tribes refrained from 
raids and warfare. The month was called al-asamm 
“‘the deaf?’ because no sound of weapons was heard 
during that month and al-asabb ‘‘the pouring’’ 
because the unbelievers of Mecca used to say that the 
mercy is pouring forth in this month. Another by- 
name of Radjab was al-radjm ‘‘the stoning’’ because 
the Satans were stoned in that month and were expel- 
led from the dwellings of the tribes. Other by-names 
attached to Radjab were: al-mukim ‘‘the constant,’’ 
because its sanctity was a firm one, since Radjab is 
one of the four furum months; al-harim ‘‘the aged”’ 
because the sanctity of the month was an ancient one, 
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dating from the time of Mudar b. Nizar; as the tribes 
of Mudar venerated this month, it was also named 
radjab Mudar. Because of the comprehensive peace 
among the tribes and their abstaining from hostilities, 
the month was called munsi/ al-all and munsil al-asinna, 
pointing to the fact that the spearheads were removed, 
weapons laid down and no fighting among tribes was 
launched. The name al-mu‘alla ‘‘the elevated’’ was at- 
tached to Radjab because it was a month highly 
respected among the Arab tribes. The name al-mubri? 
“the clearing [from fault]’’ was given to the month 
because warlike activity was given up, no iniquity was 
committed and no act of hypocrisy was perpetrated 
during the month. A peculiar name granted to Radjab 
was al-mukashkish ‘‘the exonerating,’’ denoting that 
Radjab distinguished between the people who stuck to 
the tenets enjoining abstention from fighting during 
the month and those who violated the sanctity of the 
month by fighting. Finally, the month was called al- 
‘atira because the sacrifices of the ‘Sativa were carried 
out during this month. 

According to tradition, the month of Radjab was a 
time of devotional practices, exertions and fasting. In- 
vocations against the iniquitous and the wrong-doers 
in this month were especially efficacious. 

The opinions of the scholars of Islam as to the per- 
mission to continue these practices in Islam were 
divergent, controversial and even contradictory. The 
differences in their opinions are clearly exposed in the 
utterances attributed to the Prophet in the collections 
of hadith. 

An utterance attributed to the Prophet and record- 
ed in the early collection of ‘Abd al-Razzak (d. 
211/826) says that the Prophet approved of the 
sacrifice of the ‘attra which the people used to practice 
in Radjab. The Prophet said, ‘‘Do it, and name it al- 
radjiba.”’ 

The utterance of the Prophet enjoining sacrifice of 
the ‘atira and naming it the radjiba is opposed by an ut- 
terance attributed to the Prophet enjoining annulment 
of the sacrifice of the firstlings and the sacrifice of the 
Radjabi ‘atira . It is recorded in the same collection 
and is formulated plainly: /a@ fara‘a wa-la Sativa ‘‘there 
is no [sacrifice] of the firstlings nor of the ‘atira.”’ 

This prohibitive tradition was, however, changed 
by the interpretation given to it by al-Shafii: there is 
no sacrifice of the ‘atira nor of the fara‘a ‘‘as an 
obligatory practice’, adds al-Shafi‘i. This comment 
of his changes, of course, the meaning of the tradition 
and its significance. 

In the same way was interpreted the utterance of 
the Prophet ‘ald ah kull' bayt" an yadhbahi shat" fi 
kull' radjab"" wa-ft kull' adhd shat". The expression ‘ala 
kull' ahtt bayt'" is, however, interpreted not as an en- 
joinment but only as a recommendation. The ut- 
terance has to be understood as recommendation for 
every family group to sacrifice a ewe during every 
month of Radjab and to sacrifice a ewe on every adhd 
celebration. 

An utterance of the Prophet about the ‘atira permits 
the sacrifice of the ‘atira in any month of the year and 
enjoins the practice of charity, dividing among the 
poor the meat of the slaughtered beasts. It is obvious 
that the sanctity of Radjab was, according to this 
tradition, fairly limited, or even abolished, while the 
advice of charity was especially stressed. 2 

A tradition reported on the authority of SA?isha 
says that the Prophet enjoined the slaughter of the 
firstling of the herd numbering fifty, which tallies with 
the prevalent Djahilt practice. But another tradition 
attributed to the Prophet says, ‘‘Practice the sacrifice 
of the fara‘a if you want’’. Thus the sacrifice was left 
to the discretion of the believer. 


A peculiar utterance of the Prophet turns the 
sacrifice of the fara‘a into a voluntary practice, with a 
special reservation of the Prophet changing the aim of 
the practice. The Prophet permitted the practice but 
remarked that it would be preferable to feed the camel 
until it grows up and to ride it on expeditions and 
raids for the cause of God; similarly, it is preferable 
to feed the ewe until it grows up, to sacrifice it and to 
divide the meat among the poor. 

Similarly, the utterance of the Prophet in which he 
is said to have approved of the fara‘a, saying al-fara‘a 
hakk, was considerably changed by the added reserva- 
tion that it would be better to feed the destined 
sacrificial animal until it grows up and can be used to 
ride on it in a raid for the cause of God (in the case 
of a camel) or to slaughter it (in the case of a ewe) and 
give the meat as charity to a needy widow. 

Scholars of Islam stress that the slaughter of 
animals in Radjab was continued in the first period of 
Islam and was only later abrogated. Al-Khattabi (d. 
388/998) considered the ‘atira compatible with the 
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sacrificed to God in contradistinction to the Djahili 
‘atira, which was sacrificed to the idols. There is in- 
deed a report saying that Ibn Sirin (d. 110/729) used 
to slaughter the ‘atira in Radjab. 

Strictly orthodox scholars stressed that there is no 
valid tradition concerning the virtues of Radjab. 
There were, however, scholars, especially from 
among the pious and devoted, who favoured the 
widely-circulated popular traditions allegedly uttered 
by the Prophet, emphasising the virtues of Radjab 
and encouraging the carrying-out of the various prac- 
tices considered laudable and right. The Prophet is 
said to have named Radjab ‘‘the month of God’’, 
shahr Allah, because it was the month of the people of 
the haram (i.e. the people of Mecca) who were called 
al Allah. The problem of the sacrifices during the 
month of Radjab was only one aspect of the disputes 
among the Muslim scholars as to the ritual practices 
performed in the Muslim community in that month. 

A significant tradition ascribed to the Prophet singl- 
ed out the peculiar sanctity of three months of the 
year: ‘‘Radjab is the month of God, Sha‘ban is my 
month and Ramadan is the month of my people.’’ As 
the month of Radjab was put on par with the two 
other months there was an obvious tendency to com- 
petition between these holy months regarding the 
rewards of the ritual practices performed during these 
months, the exceptional position of certain nights of 
the months and the prayers during these months. The 
competition between Radjab and Sha‘ban is clearly 
presented in a tradition reported on the authority of 
Zayd b. Aslam. The Prophet was informed about 
people fasting during Radjab. He remarked, ‘‘How 
far are they from the virtues of the people fasting 
during Sha‘ban!’’ Zayd observed, ‘‘Most of the 
fasting of the Prophet, except in Ramadan, was in 
Sha‘ban.’’ The partisans of Radjab quoted a report of 
Ibn al-‘Abbas saying that the Prophet used to fast so 
many days in Radjab that his Companions did not 
think that he would break his fast; and he used to 
break his fast so that they doubted whether he would 
resume it. 

As against the people venerating Sha‘ban, the par- 
tisans of Radjab had recourse to utterances attributed 
to the Prophet in which the fasting of Radjab was 
recommended and very high rewards were promised 
to people who were fasting in it. The Prophet is said 
to have stated that the month of Radjab is of a high 
position and that the good deeds of the believer gain 
multiple rewards. He who fasts one day in Radjab is 
in the position of a believer who would fast a year. He 
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who fasts nine days, for him the gates of Hell are clos- 
ed; he who fasts eight days, for him the eight doors of 
Paradise are opened; he who fasts ten days, God will 
fulfill for him every wish; he who fasts fifteen days, a 
herald will announce from Heaven that God forgave 
him every sin which he had committed in the past. In 
the month of Radjab God carried Nuh (Noah) in the 
ark; he fasted during Radjab, and bade his people to 
fast during it, thus expressing their gratitude to God 
for their salvation. 

Ahmad b. Hanbal said that he had in his possession 
a tradition recording the rewards for fasting of every 
day of Radjab; he considered, however, the hadith a 
forged one. The fasting of the whole month of Radjab 
was nevertheless frowned upon and sometimes forbid- 
den in order not to create a similarity with Ramadan. 
The practices of fasting during Radjab were censured 
by Abi Bakr, ‘Umar and people of the sahaba, says 
Ibn Taymiyya. 

Some nights of Radjab are considered to be replete 
with God’s graces. In the first night of Radjab, God 
will grant every supplication of the believer. It is one 
of the five chosen nights in the year. Another prayer 
strongly censured by Ibn Taymiyya was the prayer 
practised in the midst of Radjab called salat Umm 
Dawid. 

A night highly praised by those who observed 
Radjab was the night of the salat al-ragha*1b ‘‘the night 
of the prayer for extensive and desirable gifts’; it 
starts on the eve of the first Friday of Radjab; the 
prayers and supplications contained hundreds of in- 
vocations, prostrations, rak“as and recitations of some 
siiras of the Kur’an. The believer is requested to fast 
on Thursday preceding this night. A night of Radjab 
distinguished by the rich rewards is the night of the 
twenty-seventh of Radjab. The believer spending this 
night in vigils: praying; thanking God; repeating a 
hundred times the various phrases of gratitude, the 
oneness of God, invocations and supplications; per- 
forming prostrations and rak‘as; and reading a siira of 
the Kur?an and fasting the next day, will be highly 
rewarded by God; he will attain God’s grace as if he 
fasted a hundred years and practiced vigils for a hun- 
dred years. On that night, Muhammad was sent as a 
prophet. 

The significant events connected with the life of the 
Prophet which allegedly happened in Radjab turn the 
month into one of the most distinctive periods of the 
year. According to a tradition, the mother of the 
Prophet conceived him on the first evening of Radjab; 
another tradition claims that he was born in Radjab. 
Some traditions assert that the event of the /aylat al- 
mi‘radj occured in Radjab. Other traditions claim that 
the date of the isra@? was the twenty-seventh day of 
Radjab. 

The struggle of the orthodox scholars against those 
practices of Radjab widely approved by pious ascetics 
and Sifis was not entirely successful. These practices 
have survived and form until the present time an 
essential part of Muslim popular belief and ritual. 
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RADJASTHAN (see Suppl.]. 

RADJAZ a.) indicates an Arab metre. The 


proper meaning of the word is ‘‘tremor, spasm, con- 
vulsion (as may occur in the behind of a camel when 
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it wants to rise)’’. It is not clear how this word became 
a technical term in prosody. The other etymological 
meaning of ragjaz ‘‘thunder, rumble, making a 
noise’’, may perhaps be taken into consideration. In 
that case, there might be an allusion to the iambic, 
monotonous and pounding rhythm of these poems (cf. 
ka-ma sami‘ta radjaza l-sawatki, Aba. Nuwas, ed. E. 
Wagner, ii, 299; for the etymology, see also T. Fahd, 
La divination arabe, Leiden 1966, 153-8). A poem com- 
posed in this metre is called urdjiza. 

1. Prosody 

In the system of Arabic metres, the radjaz occupies 
a special place. Whereas in other metres the lines of 
verse consist of two symmetrical haif-lines, separated 
by a caesura, the line of verse of the ragjaz is in one 
part only and has no caesura. In general, the radjaz 
lines are only half as long as the lines of other metres. 
The basic element is the dipody which consists of four 
syllables. The first and second syllables can be long or 
short, but the third one must be short and the fourth 
one long **w-. Three such dipodies form a 
trimeter, which is by far the most widely used form 
of the ragjaz poem. In its acatalectic form it has the 
following scheme: ¥ ¥ uv -|[YYU-|YYu-— (eg. 
innaka la tadri ghadan ma fi ghadi, Ru’ba, no. 20, v. 23). 
In the catalectic form, the second syllable in the third 
dipody must be long, while the third (short) syllable is 
missing: ¥¥ uv -|Y¥Yu-|¥ ~~ (e.g. naski I-ida 
ghayzan tawila I-dja°zi, Ru’ba, no. 23, v. 10). A 
brachycatalectic variant seldom occurs. 

Next to the trimeter there is a less frequent 
dimeter (manhik al-radjaz), which again can be 
acatalectic, catalectic or (rarely) brachycatalectic. An 
example is Aba Nuwa4s’s panegyric poem for al-Fadl 
b. al-Rabi‘, which begins as follows: wa-baldatin ftha 
zawar | sa‘ra7a tukhta fi sa‘ar | martin idha ’l-dhi-bu ktafar 
(Diwan, ed. E. Wagner, i, 161 ff.; Abu ’I-Fath 
‘Uthman b. Djinni, Tafsir urdjizat Abi Nuwas, ed. 
Muhammad Bahdjat al-Athari, Damascus 1966; see 
also E. Wagner, Abi Nuwas, Wiesbaden 1965, 216). 
A monometrical ragjaz poem consisting of 17 verses 
was once composed by Salm al-Khasir (urdjiza ‘ala 
djuz? wahid or mukattaS al-radjaz, cf. G.E. von 
Grunebaum, in Orientalia, N.S. xix [1950], 66, no. 
15), 

By analogy with the other metres, the radjaz is 
sometimes constructed as a distich. In this case, two 
verses are linked to one another, the first verse becom- 
ing the first half-line, the second verse the second half- 
line. The end of the first verse, lying between the two 
halves, becomes the caesura, and the rhyme occurs 
only in the second (half-)verses. Examples are the 
poems by Ka‘nab b. Damra al-Ghatafani, al-Nazzar 
b. Hashim al-Fak‘asi (cf. al-Akhfash al-Asghar, K. al- 
Tkhtiyarayn, Damascus 1974, no. 54; Ahmad b. Abi 
Tahir Tayfir, K. al-Manthir wa ’l-manzum, xii/1, 
Beirut 1977, 103-8), Ibn al-Rumi (ed. Nassar, i, no. 
165), Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Ibn Durayd (the famous 
Maksira, ed. Mahmiid Djasim Muhammad, Beirut 
1986, with commentary by Ibn Kh4alawayh), al- 
Ma‘arri, Safi al-Din al-Hilli, and others. Such a 
distichal poem was composed by Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Nafada (d. 601/1204), who in a playful 
way introduced four different rhymes in the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 6th dipodies (cf. al-Safadi, Wafi, vii, 44). 

A further variety of the old urdjiza is the muzdawid; 
[g.¥.] poem, in which the principle according to which 
one and the same rhyme is obligatory for the entire 
poem is abandoned. Instead, only two verses rhyme. 
This type of poem came into being in the ‘Abbasid 
period. By restricting the constraint imposed by the 
rhyme, it became possible to compose narrative, 





historical or didactic poems of some length. In this 
way, Aban b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Lahiki (d. ca. 
200/815; Sezgin, ii, 515-16) retold the book of fables 
Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.] (cf. al-Suli, K. al-Awrak, i, 
46 ff.). This poem is said to have comprised 14,000 
verses. Later, Muhammad b. al-Habbariyya [g. v.] (d. 
509/1115-16) and ‘Abd al-Mu?min b. al-Hasan al- 
Saghani (Brockelmann, SI, 235) also presented the 
same material in muzdawigj verses. Proverbs and 
aphorisms were treated in this type of verse by Abu ’I- 
‘Atahiya (Diwan, ed. L. Cheikho, 346-8; ed. Sh. 
Faysal, Damascus 1965, 444-66), while historical sub- 
jects were treated in this way by ‘Ali b. al-Djahm, Ibn 
al-Mu‘tazz, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (cf. J.T. Monroe, The 
historical Ariza of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, in JAOS, xci 
[1971], 67-95), ‘Abd al-Djabbar al-Mutanabbi and 
Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib. In general, any subject- 
matter, when versified for the sake of instruction, was 
preferably presented in the form of an urdjéza muz- 
dawidja. Such poems exist on astronomy (‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sifi), medicine (Ibn Sina), agriculture 
(Ibn Luyin), navigation (Ibn Madjid), grammar 
(Muthat al-i‘rab by al-Hariri, the A/fiyya by Ibn Malik), 
metrics, law of inheritance, chess, hippology, archery 
and many other subjects. The simple, rhythmical 
verses were an easy vehicle for memorising. 

Next to the muzdawigj, in which every two verses 
have the same rhyme, other groups were developed. 
In the urdjiza muthallatha every three verses are rhym- 
ed, in the murabba‘a every four, in the mukhammasa 
every five, in the mu‘ashshara every ten. In these forms 
the strophic poem thus becomes visible. These poems, 
too, serve to present scientific doctrines, lexical 
problems, various descriptions and travel accounts. 

2. Historical development 

In pre-Islamic times, the radjaz was only used for 
short poems. They originated from a concrete situa- 
tion, were mostly improvised [see IRTIDJAL] and as a 
rule comprised only three to five verses. It is true that 
these compositions in radjaz were correct prosodic 
units, but they were no poems in the sense of works 
of art. Initially, the radjaz was not a “‘literary’’ metre. 
During the Dyahiliyya [g.v.], no-one composed a kasida 
in the radjaz. 

A typical situation was the man-to-man fight, in 
which two adversaries came forward from their battle 
array. Both heroes called their names and boasted 
about their strength. Abi Hayya al-Fazari, for in- 
stance, said and Abi Hayyata wa-smi Wad‘an / la dara‘un 
tiflun wa-la Sawdun fan | kayfa tara darbi ruiisa l-akran (cf. 
al-Amidi, Mutalif, ed. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ahmad Far- 
radj, Cairo 1961, 146). The purpose of such ut- 
terances was to intimidate the adversary and to make 
him insecure. Self-praise (fakhr) was here linked to 
cursing (Aigja) the enemy. The factual power of words 
should hit the adversary and weaken him. Here it 
becomes clear that magic was one of the ancient 
elements of the radgjaz. 

Hidja? also indicates another group of ragjaz poems, 
namely, trivial mocking verses of an erotic and 
obscene content. Occasionally, a dialogue is then stag- 
ed between man and wife during intercourse, the 
dialogue being divided by conventional expressions 
such as kultu...kalat. A typical example is the poem by 
al-Aghlab al-‘Idjli, in which he ridicules the pseudo- 
prophets Musaylima [@.v.] and Sadjahi (cf. Djumahi, 
Tabakat, ed. Mahmiid Muhammad Shakir, Cairo 
1974, 740-2). 

Radjaz is also the metre for tunes, sung at 
rhythmical activities such as urging camels or drawing 
water [see GHINA’]. Rhythmical games are also accom- 
panied by radjaz verses: mothers used to sing such 
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verses when making their children dance in a circle 
(cf. W. Walther, Altarabische Kindertanzreime, in Studia 
Orientalia in memoriam Caroli Brockelmann, Halle 1968, 
217-33). Finally, incantations were also composed in 
radjaz. Hind bint al-Khuss [q.v.] was able to cast, with 
such verses, a spell on birds that were flying by 
(Aghani* ix, 175; *xi, 36). 

In the old days, the radjaz therefore was only artless 
folk poetry. Great poets such as al-Nabigha al- 
Dhubyani, Zuhayr, Tarafa, ‘Antara, Imru? al-Kays, 
etc., hardly used this metre and the few verses in it 
ascribed to them cannot be vouched for as being 
authentic. In the early Islamic period a change 
gradually becomes apparent. According to the Arab 
literary historians, al-Aghlab b. Djusham al-‘Idjli, 
who allegedly fell in the battle of Nihawand in 21/641, 
is said to have been the first to compose longer poems 
in radjaz (Sezgin ii, 163-4; collection of fragments by 
Nari Hammidi al-Kaysi, in Madjallat al-Madjma‘ al- 
“Imi al-Traki, xxxi/3 [1980], 104-44). But Labid b. 
Rabi‘a al-‘Amiri and al-Shammakh b. Dirar al- 
Ghatafani, together with his companions Djabbar b. 
Djaz’, Djundab and al-Dhulayh, also composed 
several urdjtizas which comprise as many as 40 verses. 
They contain parts of the real kasida, like the nasib 
{g.v.], the ride through the desert or the description of 
the bull antelope. The Hudhali Mulayh b. al-Hakam 
composed an urdjiza of 94 verses (Ash‘ar al- 
Hudhaliyyin, ed. J. Wellhausen, no. 278; German tr. 
H.H. Brau, in ZS, v [1926], 277-82). 

This development of the radjaz into a metre for real 
literary poems continued in the second half of the 
1st/7th century. It culminated in two eminent poets, 
namely, ‘Abd Allah b. Ru?ba b. Labid, called al- 
SAdjdjadj [9.v.] (d. ca. 91/710, Sezgin ii, 366-7) and 
his son Ru’ba (d. ca. 145/763, Sezgin ii, 367-9). Both 
composed verses exclusively in radjaz and did not use 
any other metre. But as far as the contents are con- 
cerned, their poems are full kasidas, which start with 
the complaint addressed to the remains of the aban- 
doned camp (aflal), pass into the desert ride (rahil 
{q.v.]) and end in a request to the patron. They con- 
tain the usual images which are developed into in- 
dependent episodes, and all the other elements of the 
traditional kastda. Both poets are inclined to exaggera- 
tion and immoderation. Their phrasing is marked by 
rudeness and coarseness, and their arsenal of words of 
abuse is inexhaustible. But it looks as if even the 
greatest self-glorification and the devastating scoffing 
of the adversary are not meant that seriously. Again 
and again, ironic and humoristic turns of phrase are 
woven into their diatribes, and irony does not 
exempt their own persons. Sarcastic, grotesque, 
comical and humoristic elements may be said to turn 
al-‘Adjdjadj’s and Ru’ba’s urdjuzas into a persiflage of 
the regular two-hemistich kasida. 

Next to these two poets mention should be made of 
their contemporary al-Fadl b. Kudama al-‘Idjli, called 
Abu ’l-Nadjm [q.v.], of whose poems, apart from a 
lamiyya (ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Maymani, al-Tara*if al- 
adabiyya, Cairo 1937, 55-71), only fragments have 
been preserved (collected by ‘Ala? al-Din Agha, al- 
Riyad 1981). Other ragjaz poets of this period are 
Muhammad b. Dhu’ayb al-Fukaymi, called al- 
‘Umani (collection of fragments by Hanna Djamil 
Haddad, in RIMA, xxvii/1 [1983], 73-119), Aba 
Nukhayla al-Himmani [q.v. in Suppl.], al-Zafayan, 
Humayd al-Arkat [g.v.], Manzur b. Marthad al- 
Asadi and Himyan b. Kuhafa al-Sa‘di. 

As for the great poets of the Umayyad period, they 
were not as unfavourably disposed towards the radjaz 
metre as had been their colleagues of the Dyahiliyya. 


*There exist at least 20 urdjézas by Djarir (d. 111/729 


[g.2.]}, some of which contain more than 40 verses. 
They deal mainly with satire, but some are un- 
doubtedly fragments of original kasidas. Typical 
Bedouin fasidas are also the 10 urdjizas which have 
been transmitted in the diwan of Ghaylan b. ‘Ukba, 
called Dhu ’l-Rumma (d. 117/735-6 [q.v.]). Among 
them are long pieces of 60 to 80 verses. This metre is 
also used by the poets of the ‘Abbasid period. Bagh- 
shar b. Burd [q.v.] (d. 167/783), for instance, compos- 
ed lengthy kasidas in radjaz after the old fashion. They 
contain mainly panegyrics on the governors Dawid b. 
Yazid, ‘Ukba b. Salm and Yazid b. Hatim. Two of 
these poems contain more than 160 verses (Diwan, ed. 
Muhammad al-Tahir b. ‘Ashur, Cairo 1950-7, i, 
134 ff., 140 ff.; ii, 219 ff.; iii, 92-3, 178 ff.). Impor- 
tant and lengthy urdjdézas were also composed by Ibn 
al-Rimi [q.v.] (Diwan, ed. Husayn Nassar, Cairo 
1973 ff., nos. 60, 76, 91, 141, 217, 293, 310, 340, 
355, 357, 368, 415, 438, 440, etc.). They are for the 
greater part defamatory poems (hidja” [q.v.]), whose 
contents are grossly obscene. Abi Tammam, al- 
Buhturi, al-Sharif al-Murtada and his brother al- 
Radi, al-A‘ma al-Tutili and many other poets occa- 
sionally also used this metre, moulding all the usual 
themes of the earlier poets. Worth mentioning is that 
Mahmid b. al-Husayn al-Sindi, called Kushadjim (d. 
ca. 350/961 [q.v.]), often uses the ragjaz in description 
poems (ekphrasis, wasf). He depicts a fried fish (Diwan, 
ed. Khayriyya Muhammad Mahfiz, Baghdad 1970, 
no. 5), an abacus (no. 24), a wine filter (no. 30), a 
cake (nos. 48, 63), sugar-cane (no. 50), ink and reed 
pen (no. 53), fodder beans (nos. 55, 143), figs (no. 
86), the polo game (no. 108), a hen (no. 136), a cloud 
(nos. 151, 153), asparagus (no. 160), a melon (no. 
166), a mill (no. 206), a quince (no. 223), and many 
other objects. He thus asserted the rights of the radjaz 
in a field which otherwise is dominated by other 
metres (cf. A. Giese, Wasf bet Kuiagim, Berlin 1981). 

A special place is taken by the hunting poems (far- 
diyyat). Unlike the hunting descriptions of ancient 
poetry, in which a poor man is hunting for antelopes 
and onagers in order to secure his sustenance, the far- 
diyyat deal with descriptions of courtly hunting, 
organised by high-placed personalities as a pastime 
and for pleasure. These poems are composed almost 
exclusively in ragjaz and are, from their beginning on- 
wards, largely standardised in their motives and 
wording. They very often start with the striking of 
camp in early morning, the formula kad aghtadi wa ’I- 
subhu... occurring quite repeatedly; or it is simply 
said, an‘atu kalban... The hunting animals are dogs 
and cheetahs, and as trained birds of prey are named 
the hawk (bazz, zurrak), the saker or lanner (sakr), the 
peregrine (shakin), the merlin (yu?yu?), the eagle 
(‘ukab) and the sparrowhawk (bashtk). The quarry are 
antelopes, hares, foxes, cranes, bustards (hubdara), 
francolins, geese and other birds. The dog is said to 
fly away without wings or, when running, to resemble 
a falling star. Its muzzle looks like burning coal, the 
falcon’s plumage like a piece of embroidery, its claws 
like spearheads or a butcher’s knives. At the end, the 
preparation of the game for the meal is often des- 
cribed, and the poet praises his dog or falcon. 

The beginnings of this poetry are apparently to be 
found with al-Shamardal b. Sharik al-Y arbua‘T, a con- 
temporary of al-Farazdak. From his work, 17 urgjuzas 
are transmitted, but most of these are only small 
fragments (ed. T. Seidensticker, Die Gedichte des Samar- 
dal, Wiesbaden 1983, nos. 19-29, 36-41). Al- 
Shamardal was the model for Aba Nuwas, in whose 
Diwan the fardtyyat take up a full chapter (ed. Asaf, 
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Cairo 1898, 206-34; ed. E. Wagner, ii, 176-327; cf. 
also Wagner, Abi Nuwas, Wiesbaden 1965, 265-89). 
Even if, according to the transmitters, many of them 
are not authentic, yet the full range and richness of 
this literary genre are shown in Abu Nuwas. More 
than others he strongly influenced later poets when 
they were writing about hunting. Among other 
poems, ‘Abd al-Samad b. al-Mu‘adhdhal (d. ca. 
240/854; Sezgin ii, 508) composed one on hunting 
with the cheetah (fad), 49 verses of which are 
transmitted by Kushadjim (Masayid, Baghdad 1954, 
190 ff.). Among the hunting poems of ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/908) are 48 urdjiizas, and only 5 in 
other metres (Diwan, ed. B. Lewin, iv, 2-44; ed. 
Yunus A. al-Samarra’l, ii, Baghdad 1978, 405 ff.). 
His contemporary ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al- 
Nashi? al-Akbar (d. 293/906; Sezgin, ii, 564 ff.) also 
composed numerous urdjiizas on falcons, dogs and on 
fox-hunting (cf. the inventory of his poems in J. van 
Ess, Frihe mu‘taztlitische Harestographie, Beirut 1971, 
155-61; see also ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Shimshati, K. 
al-Anwar wa-mahasin al-ash“ar, Baghdad 1976, 284-5, 
300, 305, 311, 322). Kushadjim, too (see above), 
composed a number of hunting urdjtizas (Diwan, ed. 
Khayriyya Muhammad Mahfiz, Baghdad 1970, nos. 
2, 12, 88, 172, 259, 260, 267, 321, 354, 371, etc.). He 
was very familiar with this métier. In his K. al-Masayid 
wa ’l-matarid he also quotes numerous hunting poems 
by other poets. Finally, mention should be made of 
Saff al-Din al-Hillt (d. 749/1349; Brockelmann, I, 
159, S II, 199), who composed 7 urdjuzas on hunting 
with falcons, cheetahs and dogs (Diwan, Beirut 1962, 
257 ff.). One of his muwashshahat [q.v.] (Diwan, 
245 ff.) is also composed in radjaz. He describes in it 
bird-hunting with the crossbow (kaws al-bunduk), a 
theme already treated by Abi Nuwas. 

3. Special characteristics 

As said above, the length of line of the ragjaz is in 
general only half of that of the other metres. The karid 
verse contains an average of 8, 9 words, while the 
radjaz trimeter consists of only 4, 3 words. This means 
that every fourth or fifth word must be a rhyme word 
(in the dimeter the relations are even less favourable), 
and thus the poet is quite limited in the choice of his 
words, Nowhere does the dariirat al-shi‘r impose itself 
so strongly as in the ragjaz. If, for instance, the poet 
chooses the -ayn rhyme, almost every fourth word 
must be a dual. In Ru’ba’s poem no. 32 the rhyme is 
-ati. Consequently, almost all the rhyme words of the 
94 verses must be nouns in the genitive. In the -itd 
rhyme (Ru’ba, no. 10) the forms of the first person 
perfect of the verba tertiae infirmae dominate, and in al- 
‘Adjdjadj’s poem no. 40, which has the -tyyd rhyme 
and which comprises 200 verses, innumerable nomina 
relativa (nisba) occur. The part of speech, the case and 
the grammatical person thus are largely determined 
by the requirements of the rhyme, and so the syntax 
of the verses is fixed to a high degree. It is also evident 
that a full sentence can only rarely be accomodated in 
the short lines of verse. Nowhere does enjambment 
(tadmin) occur so often as in the ragjaz (cf. G.J.H. van 
Gelder, Breaking rules for fun ..., On enjambment in 
classical Arabic poetry, in The challenge of the Middle East: 
Middle Eastern studies at the University of Amsterdam, 
1982, 25-31, 184-6; idem, Beyond the line, Leiden 1982, 
123-4). The choice of words, too, depends on the re- 
quirements of the rhyme. Since the lexicon of literary 
speech is not sufficient for the rhymes of a long ur- 
djtiza, the poet searches for rare words, i.e. expres- 
sions which have become obsolete or which originate 
from certain dialects, or he reaches even for foreign 
words. In order to meet the requirements of the 








rhyme, the poet furthermore often has to change, to 
mutilate or to expand the words; he has to replace one 
sound by another, to form irregular plurals, and so 
on. Metre and rhyme had to be taken into account 
correctly in any case, while sounds, forms and syntax 
could eventually be changed. All this gives the ragjaz 
poems their unmistakable, distinctive hall-mark. 
They belong to the most difficult texts of Arabic 
literature. 
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4. As aterm of non-metrical poetry 
In some early Arabic traditions the term raqjaz is us- 

ed not in its metrical sense, but to denote poetry 
defined by ‘‘halved’’ (mashtir), i.e. three-foot, 
lines without caesura. Since poetry in the radjaz 
metre is, at least for the most part, also characterised 
by tripodies (see above under 1.), the two applications 
of the term are certainly related. The priority may lie 
with the mashtir meaning, which would then have 
been narrowed down to the one metre in which 
mashtir verses occurred most. 

The first early attestation of this use is in al-Akhfash 
al-Awsat (d. 215/830 or 221/836 [9.v.}), Kawaft, 67-8, 
where poetry is divided into kasid, ramal, and radjaz, 
which are defined as having lines that are tamm, 
madi, and mashtir, i.e. ‘‘complete’’, ‘“‘shortened by 
one foot per hemistich’’, and ‘‘halved’’. In terms of 
metres, the kasid comprises fawil, basif, kamil, madid, 
wafir, and radjaz (sic, here meant as the radjaz hex- 
ameter with caesura), the radjaz includes everything 
with three feet and no caesura (thus presumably the 
radjaz and the munsarth trimeter), and the ramal [g.v.] 
covers everything else (thus the metres ramal, hazadj, 
the metres of the Fourth [unless they are trimeters]} 
and the Fifth Circles, and all kasid metres, if they are 
madjzii’). 

A slightly different system is found in al-Djawhari 
(d. 393/1003 or later [9.v.]), Kawaft, fols. 34b-35b. 
Here we have the following fourfold division: 

1. kasaid tamm —fawil, al-basit al-tamm, al-wéfir al- 

tamm, al-kamil al-témm, al-radjaz 

al-tamm, 

[some say al-khafif al-tamm] 

madjzi? madjzit? al-madid, madjzi? al-basit, 
madjzi? al-wafir, madjzi? al-kamil, 
and the like (sic). 


2. ramal 
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3. radjaz mashtir mashtur al-radjaz, mashtur 


al-munsarth 


4. manhuk manhuk al-radjaz, manhik 


al-munsarth 


The difference is the addition, in al-Djawhari, of 
the manhuk metres, i.e. the ‘‘emaciated’’ dimeters, 
which however do not have their own name. The rest 
seems to be identical, although for lack of a complete 
enumeration of the metres covered by each term in 
both authors we cannot be certain. A system similar 
to al-Djawhari’s is quoted by al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf, 
i, 745, where the last category is called khafrf. 

Of particular interest are the various functions at- 
tributed to these formal types of poetry. Al-Akhfash 
says that kasid is sung (¢aghanna) by the caravan riders, 
while ragjaz is chanted (tarannama) to accompany 
work, to drive herds, and to urge on riding-camels 
(the function of ramal is not mentioned). Al-Djawhari 
offers a similar picture with slight changes: kasaid are 
for chanting and singing when mounted, rama/ for 
social rank disputes, praises and lampoons, radjaz for 
chanting at the market places, during work and while 
driving the camels, and the manhuk metres for urging 
on the camels, for letting little children dance (éarkis), 
and for drawing water from wells. 

These various divisions are explicitly attributed to 
the ‘Arab, the Bedouins, and they soon fell into 
desuetude. Al-Djawhari says that all four genres were 
later also used in situations different from the original 
ones mentioned. 
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(W. Hetnreicus) 

RADJ‘IYYA (a.), also rrtiDJA‘, the term coined in 
modern Arabic for reaction in the political sense 
(from r-dj-‘ ‘‘to return’). Towards the same end of 
the political spectrum appear also the terms muhafiz 
“‘conservative’’ and muhdafaza ‘‘conservatism’’; cf. A. 
Ayalon, Language and change in the Arab Middle East, 
New York-Oxford 1987, 125. (Ep.) 

RADJM (a.), the casting of stones. R-dj-m is a 
Semitic root, derivatives from which are found in the 
Old Testament with the meaning of ‘‘to stone, to 
drive away or kill by throwing stones’’ an abominable 
creature; radjma is ‘‘a heap of stones, an assembly of 
men, cries, tumult’’. 

In Arabic, the root means ‘‘to stone, to curse’’; 
radiam, ‘‘heap of stones’’, also means simply the 
stones placed upon tombs either as flagstones or in a 
heap, a custom which hadith condemns, recommen- 
ding rather that a grave should be level with the sur- 
face of the ground. On the hadith of ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mughfal, it is discussed whether /a turadjdjima kabri 
means ‘‘do not build my grave in a mound”’ or ‘‘do 
not utter imprecations there’’. 

The lapidation and heaps of stones at Mina [¢.v.] 
are called diamra, and djamarat al-‘Arab means the 
groups of Bedouin tribes; we find there the two old 
meanings of the root which can be taken back to gj-m, 
in Arabic gamma and djama‘a ‘‘to reunite’’. The Arab 
grammarians derive gjamra ‘‘lapidation’’ from 
djamarat al-‘Arab. 

In addition to the meaning of ‘‘ritual stoning as a 
punishment for fornication’’, radjm means the casting 
of stones at Mina, which is one of the pre-Islamic rites 


preserved by Muhammad and inserted among the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage. See here DJAMRa, 
HADJDJ and MINA with their bibliographies. 

The Kur’&n does not mention this rite, but it knows 
radjama in its Biblical sense of ‘‘stoning of prophets by 
unbelievers’’, and also radjim (=mardjum) as an 
epithet of Satan, ‘‘driven away and struck with pro- 
jectiles of fire by the angels’, and lastly (XVIII, 21) 
in an abstract sense which indicates a long semantic 
evolution. 

The rite of casting stones at Mina was regulated by 
hadiths in the classical collections. There is a model 
hadjdj, that of the Prophet which we find in the 
manuals of manastk al-hadidj, e.g. in the Risala of Ibn 
Taymiyya (cf. Riffat, i, 89 ff.). Some Aadiths of ar- 
chaic form (e.g. al-Bukhari, Nikah, bab 2; Salam, bab 1 
and 2; ‘Umda, viii, 489) show that Muhammad had to 
lay down rules for the essential question of the wukif, 
the culmination of the hadjdj. The Hums, i.e. the 
Kuraysh and their allies, observed it at Djam‘ (Muz- 
dalifa [g.v.]), in the Aaram; the others, the ‘Arab, at 
‘Arafa, outside of the haram of Mecca. Having to 
choose between his companions of two different 
origins, the Muhadjirin and the Ansar [q.vv.], Muham- 
mad decided with the latter for ‘Arafa; but he retained 
a secondary wukuf at Muzdalifa, and the two ifadas, 
the new combination of rites culminating in the 
throwing of stones at ‘Akaba. 

Situated at the bottom of the valley of Mina, on the 
slope of the defile towards Mecca, al-‘Akaba is ‘‘not 
in Mina but it is its boundary on the side of Mecca’’ 
(‘Umda, iv, 770). On the morning of 10 Dhu ’I- 
Hidjdja, the pilgrim goes down into the valley, passes 
without saluting them in front of the great djamra, 500 
yards farther on the middle one, and 400 yards 
beyond he comes to djamrat al-‘Akaba (Rif‘at, i, 328). 
There he throws 7 stones, and this is one of the four 
ceremonies which on the tenth day are intended to 
remove his state of sanctity. He must also have his 
hair shaved (Aalk), sacrifice a victim (nahr) and return 
in procession to Mecca (ifada). This last rite prepares 
the sexual deconsecration; the three others together 
abolish the prohibitions of the Aadidj, but the legists 
are not agreed on the order in which they have to be 
accomplished. The fadiths say that the Prophet replied 
to the pilgrims who were worried, not having followed 
the order in which he had himself followed them, /@ 
haradja ‘‘no harm (in that)’’ (al-Bukhari, Hagjdy, babs 
125, 130 etc.). It is explained that the Prophet on this 
day of rejoicing did not wish to hurt the feelings of the 
ignorant Bedouins. We may imagine that these ‘Arab 
did not follow the customs of the Kuraysh and that 
Muhammad had neither the time nor the inclination 
to impose his own choice between the varying 
customs. 

Muhammad began with the lapidation at al-Akaba. 
After the alk, the sacrifice and the ifa@da, he returned 
to spend the night in Mina. Then on the I1th, 12th 
and 13th days, he cast 7 stones at the three djamarat, 
ending with that of al-‘Akaba. The pilgrims imitating 
him ought therefore to throw 7+(7x3x3)=70 
stones. But in general, they take advantage of the 
liberty (rukhsa) given them by the hadith to leave Mina 
finally on the 12th day and therefore only to throw 
7+(7x2x3)= 49 stones. It is probable that there 
was no ancient usage; the presence of the bodies of the 
sacrificial victims made Mina a horrible place. It is 
difficult to see how Wavell (Pilgrim, 202) threw 63 
stones, i.e. 7 x 3 x 3; this is, however, the number of 
victims which, according to tradition, Muhammad 
sacrificed with his own hand, one for each year of his 
life. 

The stoning of al-‘Akaba is done on the 10th day by 
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the pilgrims in thrém; those of the three days following 
by the deconsecrated pilgrims. The whole business is 
not a fundamental element of the pilgrimage (rukn). 

Little stones are thrown, larger than a lentil, but 
less than a nut, what the old Arabs called hasa l-khadhf 
which were thrown either with the fingers or with a lit- 
tle lever of wood forming a kind of sling (mikhdhafa: al- 
Tirmidhy, iv, 123). A hadith forbids this dangerous 
game, which might knock out an eye but is not strong 
enough to kill an enemy; it must therefore have had 
something magical or pagan in its character. The 
stones have to be collected of the proper size and not 
broken from a rock. Gold, silver, precious stones, 
etc., are condemned; but some texts allow, in addition 
to date-stones, a piece of camel-dung or a dead spar- 
row, which we find are also the means used by the 
women of the Dyahiliyya at the end of their period of 
isolation to remove the impurity of their widowhood 
and prepare a new personality. It is recommended 
that the seven stones for the lapidation of al-‘Akaba 
should be gathered at the mash‘ar al-haram at Muz- 
dalifa, outside of Mina. As a rule, the 63 others are 
gathered in the valley of Mina, but outside of the 
mosque and far from the djamarat to avoid their having 
already been used (Ibn Taymiyya, 383). Besides, it is 
thought that stones accepted by Allah are carried 
away by angels. Stones collected but not used should 
be buried; they have assumed a sacred character 
which makes them dangerous. 

The model pilgrimage of the Prophet fixed the time 
of the djamrat al-‘Akaba for the day of the 10th Dhu ’1- 
Hidjdja. It shows him beginning the if@da of Muz- 
dalifa after the prayer at dawn (fadjr) and casting the 
stones after sunrise. But by survival of an ancient 
custom more than for reasons of convenience, other 
times are allowed by law. Al-Shafi‘l, against the three 
other imams, permits the ‘Akaba ceremony before 
sunrise (Rif‘at, i, 113); in general, the time is extend- 
ed to the whole morning (duha), till afternoon (zawal), 
till sunset, till night, till the morning of the day follow- 
ing; these infractions of the normal routine are atoned 
for by a sacrifice or alms, varying with the different 
schools. The djamarat of the three days of the tashrik 
take place in the zawal: here again there are various 
opinions (al-Bukhan, Hagidj, bab 134). In fixing the 
time of the lapidations, the law has always 
endeavoured to avoid any Muslim rite, e.g. prayer, 
coinciding with one of the three positions of the sun by 
day, rising, noon, setting. A.J. Wensinck asserted (in 
HADJDJ, at vol. III, 32b) the probability of the solar 
character of the pagan hadjdj. 

Muhammad made his lapidation at al-“Akaba from 
the bottom of the valley, mounted on his camel, turn- 
ed towards the gamra, with the Ka‘ba on his left and 
Mina on his right, standing at a distance of five cubits 
(eight feet). But there are other possible positions. 
Riftat (i, 328) gives the damra the following dimen- 
sions: 10 feet high and 6 feet broad on a rock 5 feet 
high (see the photographs, :d:d.). It is said to have 
been removed at the beginning of Islam and replaced 
in 240/854-5 (al-Azraki, 212). Muhammad made the 
lapidations of the other two gamarat on foot, turning 
towards the fibla. In brief, the stones are cast in the 
attitude one happens to be in. The position facing the 
Great Devil is explained by the nature of the ground, 
but it would also be in keeping with the idea of a curse 
cast in the face of a fallen deity. The position which 
makes the pilgrim turn towards the Ka‘ba is due to 
the Muslim legend of the tempter Satan and to the 
rule of the takbir, which will be explained below. 

According to the sunna, the stones are placed on the 
thumb and bent forefinger and thrown, one by one, 





as in the game of marbles. However, the possibility of 
the stones having been thrown together in a handful 
has been foreseen, and it was decided that this should 
only count as one stone and that the omission could be 
made good. The stone should not be thrown violently 
nor should one call ‘‘look out! look out!’’ (al- 
Tirmidhi, iv, 136), a pagan custom which the modern 
Bedouins still retained until quite recently (Riftat, i, 
89). It seems that Muhammad put some strength into 
it, for he raised his hand ‘‘to the level of his right 
eyebrow’”’ (al-Tirmidhi, iv, 135) and showed his arm- 
pit (al-Bukhari, Hadid), bab 141). 

In Islam, the casting of each stone is accompanied 
by pious formulae. It is generally agreed that the 
talbiya is no longer pronounced at ‘Arafa or at least 
before the lapidation of al-‘Akaba (al-Bukhari, Hagjdj, 
bab 101); some writers however approve of it after al- 
SAkaba. The tahlil and tasbih are permitted, but it is 
the takbir which is recommended (Ibn Taymiyya, 382; 
al-Bukhari, Hadjdj, babs 138, 143). The spiritual 
evolution of the rites even sees in this the essential 
feature of the rite, the throwing of the stone and the 
figure formed in throwing it by the thumb and fore- 
finger forming an ‘ukd which represents 70, being no 
more than symbolical and mnemonic gestures. ‘‘The 
throwing of the stones was only instituted to cause the 
name of God to be repeated”’ (al-Tirmidhi, iv, 139). 
To al-Ghazali (Zhya?, i, 192), it is an act of submission 
to God and of resistance to Satan, who seeks to turn 
man away from the fatigues of the hagdj, but the rite 
is without rational explanation min ghayr' hazz'" li ’l- 
‘aklt wa ‘l-nafs' fihi (cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 252). 
The devout man adds a prayer (du‘a@) which is as a 
rule quasi-ritual. The usual one is Allghumma ’qj“alhu 
hadidj" = mabrir" wa-dhanl" maghfir"  wa-saSy" 
mashkir" ‘‘Lord, make this pilgrimage a pious one, 
pardon our sins and recompense our efforts!’’ There 
is, as a matter of fact, after the stoning, a halt, a 
wukuf, before the two higher gjamarat, that at the 
second being especially long: the duration is 
calculated by the recitation of the stra of the Cow (II), 
or of Joseph (XII), or of the Family of ‘Imran (III) by 
altering the indication in the hadith (al-Bukhari, 
Hagidj, babs 135-7). This would take the place of an 
ancient ceremony of imprecation. 

Breaches of the rules for the performance of these 
diverse ceremonies, especially as regards the number 
of stones thrown and the time when they are thrown 
(SUmda, iv, 767 ff.; Riffat, i, 113), are punished by 
atonements, the exact nature of which the legists 
delight to vary, from the sacrifice of an animal to the 
giving of a mudd of food in alms. 

The Muslim teachers have sought to explain the 
lapidations of Mina. Some exegetes (e.g. al-Tabari, 
Tafsir, xxv, 167) have seen quite clearly that they 
represent ancient rites and have compared the ramy of 
the tomb of Abi Ridjal. Others are known, for exam- 
ple at the well of Dhu ’l-Hulayfa (Lammens, Bétyles, 
94). The works quoted [see HADJDJ] show the spread 
of this rite and the cases in which we are certain that 
it is a question of the driving away or the expulsion of 
evil. Stones used to be thrown behind an individual 
whom one wished never to return (al-Hamadhani, 
Makamat, ed. Beirut, 23). At Alexandria, tired people 
used to go and lie down on a fallen pillar, throw 7 
stones behind them on a pile ‘‘like that of Mina’, 
then go away quite recuperated (al-Kalkashandi, Subh 
al-a‘sha, iii, 322). But comparisons would take us out 
of the region of Arabia (Lods, Prophetes d’Israél, 354). 

Popular legend has connected the lapidation, like 
many other rites, with Abraham. It was Abraham or 
Hagar or Ishmael, or even Muhammad, that Satan 
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wished to deter from accomplishing the rites of the 
hadjdj and who chased him, whoever this was, away 
with stones. If we conclude that he is radjim, we are 
some way to the explanation of sira LXVII 5 (see 
above). 

One would like to be able to locate the lapidations 
among the rites of the pre-Islamic pilgrimage. One 
would first have to have a clear idea of the meaning 
and details of the ceremonies and of the part played by 
lapidations and sacred piles of stones in Semitic and 
Mediterranean antiquity. Stoning seems to have been 
a rite of expulsion of evil which coincided with the 
deconsecration of the pilgrim and seems to protect his 
return to everyday life. It is possible that lapidations 
at one time followed the sacrifices which perhaps took 
place at ‘Arafa and Muzdalifa. 

To sum up, the lapidation at Mina has been by 
turns interpreted as a vestige of the cult of the dead 
(refs. in Lammens, Le culte des bétyles, 39 and esp. 
96 ff.); a rite honouring protective deities, after the 
manner of the ‘Epyatov (refs. in Fahd, La divination 
arabe, 189 n. 1); a symbol of the expulsion of 
malevolent spirits (averuncatio), in the sense given by 
Tradition to the rite at Mina (refs. in ibid., 189); a 
gesture of cursing against certain tombs of persons of 
sinister memory (zbzd., n. 3); and, finally, as an act of 
scopelism born out of the hatred of the nomads for the 
sedentaries (see V. Chauvin, Le jet de pierres au 
pelerinage a la Mekke, in Annales de l’Académie Royale d’Ar- 
chéologie, 74, Sth sér., iv [Antwerp 1902], 272-300, a 
thesis refuted by Van Vloten and Th. Houtsma; refs. 
in Fahd, 189 n. 4). 

In regard to the basic sense of djamra [q.v.], pl. 
djimar, which designates, among other things, the 
tribe (Kabila), this rite seems merely to have been in 
origin a simple gesture of coming together, done by 
means of a ballot. In practice this term denotes essen- 
tially the internal uniting of all the fractions of a tribe 
or a tribal grouping (see TA, iii, 129: al-djamra al- 
kabila indammat fa-sarat yad*" wahidat” la tandammu ila 
ahad" wa-la tuhdlifu ghayra-ha). Thus ‘‘the secondary 
sense, expressed in djamra, pl. djimar, ‘pile of pebbles’, 
allows the gesture of union, which renews the tribe 
periodically or occasionally, to be represented as 
being like the throwing of a pebble on a precise spot, 
near to a sacred site or in the midst of an encamp- 
ment, done by all the members of the tribe or by the 
heads of the clans composing it, and thus symbolising 
the indissoluble unity of the tribe and its adhesion to 
a decision which has been taken. The standing at 
Mina which ends the sacred sequence of the 
Pilgrimage, before entry into the sacred city, lends 
itself well to the idea of a renewal of a pact of union 
between clans and tribes. In short, the basic aim of the 
Meccan Pilgrimage was to serve as a rallying point for 
all the Arab tribes, involving the exclusion of all out- 
siders, in order to put an end to the internal quarrels 
between tribes and in order to undertake common ac- 
tion aimed at permanently opposing all outside in- 
tervention in this inviolable centre of the Arabian 
peninsula’ (Fahd, op. cit., 190). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Ibrahim Riffat Pasha, Murat al- 
Haramayn, Cairo 1344/1925-6, 2 vols.; Ibn 
Taymiyya, Risdlat Mandstk al-hadjd}, in Madjmi‘at 
al-rasail_al-kubra, Cairo 1323/1905, ii, 355; T. 
Fahd, Le divination arabe, Paris 1987, 188-95. 

___(M. Gauperroy-DemomBynes-[T. Faxp]) 
RADJMAHAL, a former city of Muslim Bengal 

during Mughal times, now a small town 6 km/4 miles 
to the east of the ruinous Mughal site, in the Santal 
Parganas District of Bihar Province in the Indian 





Union (lat. 25° 3°N, long. 87° 50’E.). To its west 
run the basaltic Radjmahal Hills of central Bihar. 
Radjmahdl city grew up in the strategically important 
gap between the Hills and the right bank of the 
Ganges, a corridor defended in Mughal times by the 
fortress of Teliagarhi. 

When the Radjput governor of the Mughals, Man 
Singh [g.v.], had in 1000/1592 conquered Orissa [see 
Grisa], he made the existing settlement Agmahal into 
Radjmahal and into the capital of Bengal, and it re- 
mained the capital until this was moved to Dac- 
ca/Dhaka [q.v.} in 1069/1659. European travellers 
testify to the importance of Radjmahal, which, with 
Dhaka, was one of Bengal’s two minting centres. It 
still had probably some 25,000 to 30,000 inhabitants 
in the early 19th century, but its prosperity was 
adversely affected by changes in the channels of the 
Ganges. It is now notable for a remarkably large 
number of significant monuments of Mughal ar- 
chitecture, many now ruinous, including the Akbari 
mosque, the Chota (‘‘small’’) mosque, the Djumma 
mosque, the enormous Djami‘ mosque, etc. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xxi, 76- 

8; Catherine B. Asher, in G. Michel (ed.), The 

Islamic heritage of Bengal, UNESCO Paris 1984, 116- 

27, with further references. (C.E. Boswortn) 

RADJPUTANA [see RADJASTHAN in Suppl.]. 

RADJPUTS, inhabitants of India, who claim 
to be the modern representatives of the 
Kshatriyas of ancient tradition. (From the Sanskrit 
radjaputra ‘‘a king’s son’’. For the connection between 
Radjanya and Kshatriya see Macdonell and Keith, 
Vedic index, i, s.v. Ksatriya) The term Radjput has no 
racial significance. It simply denotes a tribe, clan, or 
warlike class, the members of which claim aristocratic 
rank, a claim generally reinforced by Brahman 
recognition. 

The origin of the Radjpits is a problem which 
bristles with difficulties. The theory which was held 
earlier this century was that propounded by Bhan- 
darkar, Smith and Crooke. According to this theory, 
the Radjpits can be divided into two main classes, the 
foreign and the indigenous. The foreign clans, such as 
the Cawhans, Calukyas, and Gurdjaras, are the 
descendants of invaders of the 5th and 6th centuries of 
the Christian era. The indigenous Radjpits include 
the Rashtrakitas of the Deccan, the Rathors of 
Radjpitana proper, and the Candéls and Bundélas of 
Bundélkhand. 

The theory that certain Radjput clans are of foreign 
extraction is chiefly based on Radjput legends and 
folklore, according to which there are three branches 
of Radjpiits: the Siradjbansi, or Solar race; the Can- 
drabansi, or Lunar race; and the Agni Kula, or Fire- 
group. The legend relates how the Agni Kula 
Radjpits, that is, the Cawhans, Calukyas, Parihars 
(Pratiharas), and the Pramara, originated in a fire-pit 
around Mount Abu in southern Radjpitana. From 
this it has been concluded that the four clans in this 
group are related and that the fire-pit represents a rite 
of purgation by which the taint of foreign extraction 
was removed. Since these writers believed the 
Parihars to be invaders of Gurdjar stock, it was con- 
cluded that the other three Agni Kula clans were also 
invaders. 

According to Smith, the Gurdjaras were invaders 
who founded a kingdom around Mount Abu. In time 
the rulers of this kingdom, who were known as 
Gurdjara-Pratiharas, conquered Kanawdj [g.v.] and 
became the paramount power in northern India about 
800 A.D. Smith contends that the Pratiharas were a 
clan of the Gurdjara tribe. This seems to be the chief 
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evidence produced by these writers for the foreign ex- 
traction of certain Radjput clans. . 

It seems wrong to base this theory of foreign descent 
principally upon the Agni Kula legend, for Waidya 
and other writers have proved this to be a myth first 
heard of in the Prithwiradj-raisd of the poet Cand, who 
could not have composed this work before the 12th 
century A.D. Recent research has brought to light the 
fact that the inscriptions of the Pratiharas and 
Cawhans before the 12th century represent them as 
Solar Radjpits, while the Calukyas are represented as 
of the Lunar race. The Agni Kula legend does not 
therefore deserve the prominence given to it by Smith 
and other writers. Even the contention that the 
Pratiharas were a branch of the Gurdjara tribe has 
met with much hostile criticism. 

According to the orthodox Hindu view, the 
Radjpits are the direct descendants of the Kshatriyas 
of the Vedic polity, but this claim is based on fictitious 
genealogies. The Kshatriyas of ancient India disap- 
pear from history, and this can probably be explained 
by invasions from Centra] Asia which shattered the 
ancient Hindu polity. It is accepted that these in- 
vading hordes, such as the Yueh-ti and Hunas, 
became rapidly Hinduised, and that their leaders 
assumed Kshatriya rank and were recognised as such. 
Out of this chaos arose a new Hindu polity with new 
rulers, and the families of invaders which became 
supreme were recognised as Kshatriyas or Radjputs. 
In later times, many chiefs of the so-called aboriginal 
tribes also assumed the title of Radjpuc. 

It is therefore safe to assert that the Radjputs are a 
very heterogeneous body and probably contain some 
survivors of the older Kshatriyas. A mass of legend 
arose assigning to the various clans a descent from the 
sun and the moon, or from the heroes of the epic 
poems. These are the legendary pedigrees recorded in 
great detail by Tod. The main argument which can be 
brought forward in support of the foreign descent of 
certain Radjput clans is the incorporation of 
foreigners into the fold of Hinduism to which the 
whole history of India bears testimony. Even though 
the Agni Kula legend be discredited, it is still possible 
to argue that the Radjputs are not a race. An- 
thropologically they are definitely of mixed origin. 
That some Radjpits were of foreign origin can be 
proved by the acceptance of the Hunas in the 
recognised list of Radjput tribes. 

Whatever may be the origin of the Radjpits, we 
know that disorder and political disintegration fol- 
lowed the death of Harsha, and that until the Muslim 
invasions of northern India the chief characteristic of 
this period was the growth and development of the 
Radjput clans. Except for about two hundred years, 
when the Gurdjara-Pratihdras were the paramount 
power in Hindustan, there was constant internecine 
warfare between the various Radjpit kingdoms. This 
weakness considerably facilitated the Muslim con- 
quest. It was not, however, until the days of Muham- 
mad of Ghar that the Radjpat dynasties in the plains 
were finally overthrown [see) MUHAMMAD B.- SAM, 
MU‘Izz AL-DIN]. Driven from Dihli-and Kanawdj, they. 
retreated into modern Radjpitana [see RADJASTHAN in 
Suppl.] where they eventually built up a strong posi- 
tion and were able to resist the Muslim invader, for 
it cannot be said that the Sultans of Dihli ever really 
subdued the Radjputs of Radjpatana. Nevertheless, 
throughout this period there was constant warfare, 
fortresses and strongholds frequently changing hands. 
The Radjpits nearest to Dihli were naturally the 
weakest because the eastern frontier of Radjputana 
was exposed to attack. The Sultans of Dihli appear to 


have realised the value of communications with the 
western coast, and we find that the route between 
Dihli and Gudjarat via Adjmér was usually open to 
imperial armies. The chief menace to the Radjputs 
was not from Dihli but from the independent Muslim 
kingdoms of Gudjarat (¢.v.] and Malwa {q.v.]. 

The outstanding feature of the period from the end 
of the so-called Sayyid rule to the final invasion of 
Babur (q.v.] was the growth of Radjpit power in 
northern India under Rana Sanga (q.v.] of Méwaf 
{[¢.v.]. Taking advantage of the weakness of the Lédis 
[g.v.] under Ibrahim and of the war between Gudjarat 
and Malwa, he had extended his sway over the greater 
part of modern Radjpitana. The battle of Khanu’a in 
1527, when Babur shattered his power, marks a 
turning-point in-the history of Muslim rule in India, 
for the Radjputs never again attempted to regain their 
lost dominions on the plains and contented themselves 
with remaining on the defensive. After Khanu’a, the 
place of the Sesodias in Radjput politics was taken by 
the Rathors, the growth of whose power under 
Maldé6 of Marwar was facilitated by the struggle be- 
tween Humayun [q.v.] and Shér Shah. Akbar’s 
Radjput policy was based on conquest and concilia- 
tion. The fall of Citawf and Ranthambhér made him 
master of the greater part of Radjputana, with the ex- 
ception of Méwaf [g.v.], which was not completely 
subdued until the reign of Djahangir [q.v.]. The 
reversal of Akbar’s conciliatory policy produced the 
great Hindu reaction of Awrangzib’s reign, when, 
faced at the same time with the Radjputs of the north 
and the Marathas [q.v.] of the Deccan, Awrangzib 
(g.v.] was unable to concentrate on either campaign. 
But internal dissensions once more prevented the 
Radjputs from taking advantage of the decline of 
Mughal power, and, in the second half of the 18th 
century, they proved no match for the Marathas, who 
easily overran their country. It was not until the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, when the British were at 
war with the Marathas, that they entered into political 
relations with the Radjpit states. Before the end of the 
year 1818, the group of states which in British Indian 
times comprised Radjpitana had been taken under 
British protection. 

In British India of the 1930s, there were 10,743,091 
Radjpits distributed throughout the country . as 
follows: United Provinces, 3,756,936, Pandjab, 
2,351,650; Bihar and Orissa, 1,412,440; Radjputana, 
669,516; Central Provinces and. Berar, 506,087; 
Gwéalidr,; 393,076; Central India, 388,942; Bombay, 
352,016; Djammd and Kashmir, 256,020; Western 
India States, 227,153; Bengal, 156,978; Baroda, 
94,893; and Haydarabad 88,434 (1931 Census report). 
Radjpits were to be found out of a total population of 
11,225,712. The native states of Radjpitana were rul- 
ed by Radjpiits, with the exception of Tonk, which 
was Muslim, and Bharatpur and Dholpur, which was 
Djat. the chief Radjpit clans in Radjpatana are’ the 
Rathor, Kathwaha, Cawhan, Djadon, Sesodia, Pon- 
war, Parihar, Tonwar and Djhala. Radjasthani is the 
mother tongue of 77% of the inhabitants of this area. 
It is interesting to note that in some parts of India, 
Radjpits have embraced Islam, as for example the 
Manhas, Katils and Salahria of the Pandjab. 
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B.N. Reu, History of the Rashtrakutas (Rathédas), 
Jodhpur 1933; A.H. Rose, Glossary of the tribes and 
castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, 
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= & (C. Corin Davies) 

RADKAN, the site of a mediaeval Islamic 
monument in northern Persia. The tomb tower (Ira- 
nian National Monument 145) sits on the edge of an 
isolated, 1,300 metre long valley in the Alburz Moun- 
tains north of the Nika River, 70 km/43 miles east of 
Nika in the province of Mazandaran. It is often 
known as Radkan West to distinguish it from another 
tomb tower, the Mil-i Radkan at Radkan East near 
Tas in Khurasan. The cylindrical tower (height 35 m; 
exterior diameter 9.8 m; interior diameter 5.80 m) is 
built of baked brick and is topped with a conical roof. 
An inscription plaque in terra cotta once stood over 
the entrance doorway, and another inscription band 
in Pahlavi and Arabic (illustrated in KITABAT, PI. 
XIX, no. 22) encircles the tower below the roof. Both 
record that the patron was the amir and ispahbad Abi 
Dja‘far Muhammad b. Wandarin Bawand and that 
the building was constructed during his lifetime be- 
tween Rabi* IT 407/September-October 1016 and 411/ 
1020-1. He was a member of the first branch of the 
Bawand [q.v.] dynasty, the Kayisiyya, which ruled 
the mountainous area south of the Caspian 45- 
397/665-1006. The family lost power when the 
ispahbad Shahriyar revolted against the Ziyarid Kabus 
b. Wushmgir [q.v.], was captured, and later executed, 
but several local princes such as: Muhammad b. Wan- 
darin continued to rule in isolated localities. The tomb 
tower at Radkan exemplifies a type of funerary con- 
struction which became common in the area at the 
time (the most striking example is the stellate tower 
that Kabus ordered in 397/1006-7 at nearby 
Gunbadh-i Kabis) and is remarkable for its superb 
inscriptions in plaited Kific script. 

Bibliography: E. Diez, Churasanische Baudenk- 
maler, Berlin 1918, 36-9, 87-100; RCEA, nos. 2312- 
13; E. Herzfeld, Postsasanidische Inschriften, in Ar- 
chaeologischen Mitteilungen aus Iran, iv (1933), 140-7; 
S.S. Blair, The monumental inscriptions from early 
Islamic Iran and Transoxiana, Leiden, 1991, no. 31. 

Perc anaes (Sueiza S. Brair) 

AL-RADUYANI, Muhammad b. ‘Umar, author 
ofthe first Persian treatise on rhetoric, the Kitab 
Tardjuman al-balagha. The little that can be inferred 
about the author’s life is known from the Tardjuman 
itself; no other source mentions him. According to the 
researches of A. Ates, he seems to have lived in Trans- 
oxania, and his book was written between 481/1088, 
the beginning of the Karakhanid Ahmad Khan’s in- 
carceration at the hand of Malik Shah, as mentioned 
in one of the poems quoted, and 507/1114, the date of 
the unique ms. of the Tardjuman, the magjmi‘a Istan- 
bul, Fatih 5413, fols. 233a-290a. 

As al-Radiyani explicitly states (Tardjuman, 3), his 


book was modelled on the Arabic Mahdsin al-kalam of 
Abu ’l-Hasan Nasr b. al-Hasan al-Marghinani, 
recently published by G.J. van Gelder as K. al- 
Mahdsin fi ’l-nazm wa ’l-nathr (see Bibl.). However, in 
spite of his assertion, there are substantial differences 
between the two works in size and structure, e.g. the 
Mahdsin has about 33 rhetorical figures as opposed to 
73 in the Targjuman, the figures being slightly 
misleading because of different taxonomies; also, the 
Mahasin uses examples from Kur’an and Hadith, 
which are totally lacking in the Tardjuman (see further, 
Ates, Introd. to Tardjuman, 39-42). 

The Tardjuman in turn was known to Rashid al- 
Din-i Watwat (d. 573/1177 [9.v.]), who found it lack- 
ing and wrote his own Hada7tk al-sihr fi daka°ik al-shi‘r 
to supersede it (Hadaik, 1). He does not mention the 
author’s name. Later sources do not seem to have had 
direct access to the Tardjuman and uniformly attribute 
it to the poet Farrukhi (d. 429/1037-8 (?) [q.v.]). 

Whereas Watwat adduces both Persian and Arabic 
examples, all poetic examples in the Tardjuman are in 
Persian. Due to its early date it is an important source 
for the beginnings of Persian poetry (see Ates, Etude, 
and Lazard). 

Bibliography: Ahmed Ategs (ed. and introd.), 
Kitab Tarcuman al-balaga yazan Muhammed b. ‘Omar 
ar-Raduyani, Istanbul 1949 (contains also a facs. of 
the ms.), an earlier version of the introd. in a Ger- 
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idem, Etude sur le Tarcuman al-balaga et sur la maniére 
dont la poéste persane s’est conservée jusqu’a nos jours, in 
Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergist, iii (1949), 257-65; G.J. 
van Gelder (ed.), Two Arabic treatises on stylistics: al- 
Marghinani’s al-Mahasin fi ’l-nazm wa-’l-nathr and 
Ibn Aflah’s: Muqaddima, formerly ascribed to al- 
Marghinani, Istanbul 1987; Rashid al-Din-i Wat- 
wat, Hada@k al-sihr fi dakak al-shi, ed. ‘Abbas 
Ikbal, Tehran 1339/[1960]; G. Lazard, Les premiers 
poétes persans (IXe-Xe siécles), 2 vols., Tehran 1964. 

= (W.P. Hernricus) 

RADWA, the name of the crags west of Medina, 
occasionally mentioned in connection with the moun- 
tain Thabir (Sirat al-Habasha, 86). Lying behind 
Yanbu‘, between the regions of Madyan [see MADYAN 
sHU‘AYB] and Mecca, they were known to Ptolemy 
(Sprenger, Die alte Geographie, nos. 28, 30) and are 
mentioned by Ibn Ishak (The life of Muhammad, tr. 
413, 542). Al-Hamadhani quotes a tradition, accord- 
ing to which the Prophet said: ‘‘May God be satisfied 
(radtya) with it (Radwa)!’’ Aba Karib, leader of the 
Kuraybiyya {q.v.], a sub-sect of the Kaysaniyya, is 
said to have believed that Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya, a son of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, was alive hid- 
den in the mountains of Radwa. 

Bibliography: Hasan b. Ahmad al-Haymi, Sirat 
al-Habasha, ed. and tr. E. van Donzel, Stuttgart 
1986; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens als 
Grundlage der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Semitismus, 
repr. Amsterdam 1966; Ibn Ishak, The life of 
Muhammad, tr. A. Guillaume, London-New York 
1955; Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhani, Abrégé du Livre 
des Pays, tr. H. Massé, ed. by Ch. Pellat, Damascus 
1973, 25, 30, 257; D.H. Hogarth, The penetration of 
Arabia, New York 1904, 182, 289; A. Musil, The 
northern Hegaz, a topographical itinerary, New York 
1926; A. Al-Wohaibi, The northern Hiyaz in the 
writings of the Arab geographers 800-1150, Beirut 1973. 

(Ep.) 

RAF‘ (a.), literally, ‘elevation, the act of rais- 
ing something’’. 

1. As a technical term of Arabic grammar 

Here it denotes the vowel /u/ which affects the final 
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consonant of words (nouns and verbs) which are in- 
flected (mu‘rab). The term indicates not a function but 
the position of the tongue ‘‘raised’’ (marfu‘) towards 
the top of the palate in order to pronounce the vowel 
/u/. European grammarians see in this vowel the mark 
of the nominative case of nouns and the mark of the 
indicative mood in verbs. 

Nouns ‘‘raised’’ (marfi‘at) by the vowel /u/ are of 
five kinds: 

(1) The inchoative (mubtada’), which is to be con- 
nected (musnad) with an item of information, and 
which is stripped (mugjarrad, mu‘arra) of any regent 
(Samil) which is expressed (/afzi); it is ‘‘raised’’ by the 
fact of beginning a piece of speech utterance (zbiida”), 
which is an understood (ma‘nawi) regent. 

(2) The noun which is a predicate (Khabar), to which 
the inchoative is connected (musnad ilayht). For certain 
of the Basran grammarians (including Sibawayh and 
Ibn al-Sarradj), it is ‘‘raised’’ at the same time by 
both the act of beginning and by the noun which 
forms this; for other Basran grammarians, it is 
“‘raised’’ by the act of beginning by means of (d:- 
wasita) the noun which forms this; for the Kifans, it 
is ‘‘raised’’ solely by the act of beginning. 

(3) The noun which is an agent (f@%/) built upon a 
verb formed (buniya) for it and to which it is con- 
nected; it is ‘‘raised’’ by this verb, which is what one 
is talking about (ma yuhaddath ‘anhu). 

(4) The noun which is a direct object (maf<al bihi) 
built upon a verb formed by it and to which it is con- 
nected, but whose agent is not named (summiya); it is 
‘‘raised’’ by this verb, which is what one is talking 
about (md yuhaddath Sanhu). 

(5) The noun which is assimilated (mushabbah) to the 
agent in actual utterance (/afz). This noun comes after 
incomplete verbs, such as kana and its sisters, which 
are not genuine (hakiki) verbs, since they express only 
time. It can also come after two negative particles 
assimilated to these verbs, such as ma and (data in the 
dialect of the Hidjaz; it is ‘‘raised’’ by this verb or by 
this particle. 

As for the ‘‘similar’’ (mudari‘ [q.v.]) verb, it is 
“‘raised’’ by an understood (ma‘nawi) regent, which is 
the fact that it occupies (wukd‘) the place (mawki‘) of 
a noun, whatever its inflexion might be. 

Bibliography: G. Troupeau, Lextque-Index du 

Kitab de Sibawayhi, 101-2; Mubarrad, K. al- 

Muktadab, ed. ‘Udayma, i, 8-9, iv, 126-35; Ibn al- 

Sarradj, K. al-Usal, ed. Fatli, i, 58-98, ii, 146-7; Ibn 

al-Anbari, K. Asrdr al-‘arabiyya, ed. Seybold, 28-41, 

124-9; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh al-Mufassal, ed. Cairo, i, 

74-101, vii, 12-14. (G. TroupEau) 

2. Asatechnical term in the science of Muslim 
tradition = hadith (q.v.]. 

Beside the verbal noun, the passive participle marfu‘ 
(plural marfu‘at), ‘lifted up’’, is commonly used. An 
isnad [q.v.] of a tradition is marfu‘, when it is, as it 
were, “‘lifted up’’, sc. to the level of the Prophet 
Muhammad, supporting a matn (= text) containing 
either his words and/or describing some activity of his 
as transmitted by one of his Companions. (In con- 
trast, when the transmission of such a tradition is put 
in the mouth of a Successor, who could not possibly 
have been present, or someone who lived even later, 
one speaks of a mursal [q.v.] isnad; on the other hand, 
when the text of a tradition does not contain a men- 
tion of the Prophet, but describes the words and/or 
deeds of a Companion or somebody later, tradition 
science defines that as a mawkif tradition, a qualifica- 
tion also applied to its isndd, since it has literally 
‘*stopped’’ at the Companion.) 

During the initial stages of hadith transmission, a 


time roughly coinciding with the first three quarters of 
the 1st/7th century, the necessity of naming one’s 
source(s) was not yet generally felt. In the course of 
the last few decades of that century, however, the zsnad 
as authentication device came into use. In order to 
validate a report of which one claimed that it de- 
scribed an event of the past, one was requested to call 
an older authority to witness. The earliest isnads con- 
tained only one name, mostly that of an alleged expert 
in legal or ritual matters, a Companion or somebody 
of a later generation, resulting in a mawkif isnad 
strand, or the Prophet himself, resulting in a mursal 
isnad, thus without a Companion. But, as a result of 
inaccurate handling of isna@ds and/or because of wide- 
spread isnad fabrication, they became subject to a 
more sophisticated evaluation, which resulted in the 
course of time in fully-fledged isndd criticism. Merely 
supplying mawkuf or mursal isnads in an attempt to 
guarantee the veracity of a report which one wished to 
circulate was no longer sufficient, and the call for 
isnads ending in a Companion, who reported on the 
authority of the Prophet, became louder. Muslim 
tradition scholars generally credit the founder of the 
legal school that bears his name, Muhammad b. Idris 
al-Shafi‘t (d. 204/820) [9.v.], with the foresight of 
having been the first to emphasise the authority of 
marfi* isnads, more so than the other types of isndd 
strands. This was also underlined in western studies, 
notably in those of J. Schacht (cf. his The origins of 
Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, ch. 3). As 
from al-Shafi‘i’s days, the prestige of these latter types 
began to diminish and traditions supported by them 
gradually failed to attract the attention of tradition 
collectors, while supplying marfiu‘ isnad strands, which 
in the beginning were vastly outnumbered by the 
other types as is especially clear in the pre-canonical 
hadith collections, became the rule. 

The qualification marfu‘ for an isnad strand does not 
necessarily imply that it is at the same time beyond 
criticism. To be considered unassailable, the strand 
has to show up an uninterrupted string of names of 
known transmitters, from the Prophet to the collector 
in whose collection that strand turns up. At the same 
time, each pair of transmitters in that string of names 
must be believed to have transmitted from one an- 
other. For this quality of a strand the technical term 
muitasil is used. Because not each muttasil strand is 
marfu‘, but can ‘‘stop’’ at a Companion ( = muttasil 
mawkif) and because not every marfu‘ is at the same 
time muttasil (e.g. a munkati‘ marfu‘), a strand deemed 
genuinely reliable has to be both marfii‘ as well as mut- 
tasil; for both terms taken together the technical term 
musnad [q.v.] came into use. It is only a tradition with 
a matn supported by a musnad isndd strand which may 
have a claim to be considered sahih [q.v.], ‘‘sound’’. 

The Arabic root r-f-c has given rise to yet another 
derivative being widely used in a technical sense in the 
context of hadith. With the prestige of marfu‘ strands 
gradually increasing, but especially after al-Shafi‘i’s 
insistence on them, many transmitters became known 
as raffa‘un, i.e. people who developed the habit of fre- 
quently ‘“‘raising’’ isnad strands ‘‘to the level’’ of 
marfaGt, either by inserting the name of a Companion 
in mursal strands which they had, or replacing the ac- 
tor in a mawkuf-supported matn by the Prophet. 

In later times certain form rules were less strictly 
observed. Thus the mention of the Prophet was often 
dropped in a saying ascribed to him by the mere addi- 
tion of the adverbially used marfu‘™ after the name of 
the Companion of that saying’s isndd strand. Alter- 
native loose formulae for this were the verbal forms 
yarfa‘u 'l-hadith, yanmihi, yablughu bihi or riwdyat*" im- 
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mediately following the name of the Companion in an 
isndd strand. Reports, furthermore, in which 
Companions are alleged to have said: ‘‘We used to do 
(or say) such and such a thing in the time of the 
Prophet’’, were considered mawkif as to the actual 
wording but marfii as to the underlying meaning, 
since they implied Muhammad’s tacit approval, in 
Arabic takrir (plural takrirat). Moreover, although 
Muhammad’s name is not mentioned, additional 
statements in a matn such as: ‘‘... while the Kur?4n 
was still being revealed’’, or a Companion’s assertion 
that a certain Kur’an verse pertained to one particular 
situation to which he bore witness, were likewise con- 
sidered to be marfu‘-supported, but only by 
implication. 

Bibliography: For the usages of the derivatives 
of r-f-S and accompanying casuistry, including 
juridical authority, see Ibn al-Salah, al-Mukaddima 
[ft Sulum al-hadith|, ed. ‘A?isha ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Bint al-Shati?, Cairo 1974, 122-30; Nawawi, 
Takrib, tr. W. Margais in JA, 9° série, xvi (1900), 
506-13; Suyuti, Tadrib al-rawi, ed. SA. ‘Abd al- 
Latif, 183-93; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifaya ft 
Silm al-riwaya, Haydarabad 1357, 415-24; Subhi al- 
Salih, ‘Ulim al-hadith wa-mustalahuhu, Damascus 
1959, 226 ff.; for the role of the raf* phenomenon in 
the proliferation and fabrication of traditions, as 
well as a list of raffaSun, see G.H.A. Juynboll, 
Muslim tradition. Studies in chronology, provenance and 
authorship of early hadith, Cambridge 1983, index 
s.v. rafs and raffa‘,; idem, Some notes on Islam’s first 
fuqaha> distilled from early hadith literature, in Arabica, 
xxxix (1992), 287-314. (G.H.A. JuyNBoLL) 
RAF‘ [see TALAK]. 

RAFAH, conventional modern rendering Rafah, 
originally a town 5 km/3 miles inland from the 
eastern Mediterranean (lat. 31° 18’ N., long. 34° 15’ 
E.), on the borders of Egypt and Palestine and now 
administratively divided between Egypt and the 
Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip as two separate towns. 

The name is ancient, and appears in Egyptian 
records of ca. 1300 BC as RPH. In Byzantine times it 
was part of Palestina Prima and a prosperous place, 
depicted on the famous Madaba map. At the time of 
the Arab invasions, it seems to have surrendered to 
‘Amr b. al-‘As on condition of paying the poll-tax and 
the ‘ushr (g.v.] in return for security of life and proper- 
ty: subsequently, it was included in the djund [q.v.] of 
Filastin. The Arabic geographers often mention it as 
a stage on the route between Damascus and Egypt 
and as being in the zone of djtfar, sand dunes difficult 
to traverse. However, water was easily available 
through digging, and in the 18th century Asad al- 
Lukaymi (d. 1765), en route for Jerusalem, compared 
the water from Rafah’s well to that of the Nile in its 
sweetness. The geographer al-Muhallabi (d. 
376/986), cited by al-Kalkashandi, says that the 
population of this madina was composed of Lakhm and 
Djudham tribesmen; it had a market, a mosque with 
a minbar, funduks, and was administered by a wali al- 
ma‘ina who had a force of soldiers at his disposal. 
Modern archaeological surveys and investigations 
have disclosed a number of derelict settlements in the 
neighbourhood, including on the coast, Tall Rafah, 
which served as the town’s landing-place. Yakut 
describes Rafah as ruinous in his own time, and for 
several centuries it is hardly mentioned. 

But in the 19th century it regained some of its old 
importance, being from 1865 a telegraph station on 
the Damascus-Cairo line. In 1870 the Khedive Isma‘il 
visited the place, and two granite columns were 
erected to define the border there of Egypt and Ot- 





toman Syria. Subsequently, however, Rafah became 
a point of dispute. In 1898 ‘Abbas Hilmi {¢. v.] visited 
it after threats of an Ottoman annexation of the Sinai 
peninsula, discouraged at this time by British 
diplomatic intervention; but in April 1906 the Ot- 
tomans occupied Rafah, removed the two columns 
and uprooted the telegraph poles. Negotiations fol- 
lowed, and the borders were defined in October 1906, 
with the telegraphic service restored and telephone 
and camel postal services introduced. During the First 
World War, British forces under Sir Archibald Mur- 
ray occupied Rafah in June 1917, establishing a 
military camp; a double-track, standard-gauge 
railway from al-Kantara to Rafah, thence to Beer- 
sheba, was built. The town later grew by the settle- 
ment of Bedouins there and, after 1948, of Palestinian 
refugees; and in 1956 and 1967 it was occupied by 
Israeli forces. Following the Camp David Accords and 
the peace treaty between Israel and Egypt of 1978, 
Palestinian Rafah was again separated from its Egyp- 
tian counterpart. 

Bibliography: 1. For the classical Arabic 
sources, see Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
517, and Marmardji, Textes géographiques arabes sur la 
Palestine, 80, also Ibn Fadl Allah al-SUmari, Masalik 
al-absar, ed. Ayman Fu?ad Sayyid, Cairo 1985, 95; 
Kalkashandi, Sud, iii, 232, iv, 75-7, 89; Mudjir al- 
Din al-‘Ulaymi, al-Uns al-djalil, ‘Amman 1973, ii, 
67. 

2. Studies. Na‘im Shukayr Bey, The history of 
Sinai... (in Arabic), Cairo 1916, 19, 122, 175-9, 
252-3, 588-616; H.C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach, 
The handbook of Palestine and Trans-Jordan*, London 
1930, 286-7; Naval Intelligence Division, Admiral- 
ty Handbooks, Palestine and Jordan, London 1943, 
index; U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine 1552- 
1615, Oxford 1960, 125-7; Muhammad Ramzi, al- 
Kamas al-djughrafi li ’l-bilad al-misriyya, Cairo 1963, 
ii/4; art. Rafa, in Encyclopaedia Judaica, xiii, 1510; 
arts. on history and education and on the town of 
Rafah itself, in al-Mawsi‘a al-Filistiniyya, Beirut 
1990. (M.A. Baxkuit) 
RAFI‘ 8. HARTHAMA, a soldier of fortune 

who disputed control of Khurasan with other adven- 
turers and with the Saffarid Amir ‘Amr b. al-Layth 
[g.v.] in the later 3rd/9th century, d. 283/896. 

RafiS had been in the service of the Tahirids [¢.v.], 
and after the death in 268/882 at Nishapir of the 
previous contender for power in Khurdsan, Ahmad 
al-Khudjistani, he set himself up as de facto ruler of 
Khurasan, subsequently securing legitimisation from 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs when al-Muwaffak [q.v.] broke 
with the Saffarids. By 283/896, however, ‘Amr 
managed to defeat Rafi‘ and to drive him out of 
Khurasan to Kh’arazm, where he was killed. 

Bibliography: R. Vasmer, Uber die Miinzen der 
Saffariden und ihrer Gegner in Fars und Hurasan, in 
Num. Zeitschr., N.F., xxiii (1930), 138 ff.; C.E. 
Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 118-20; idem, 
The Saffarids of Ststan and the Maliks of Nimraz, Costa 
Mesa, Calif. 1993. (C.E, Boswortu) 
RAFI‘ 8. atc-LAYTH bs. NASR bs. SAYYAR, ap- 

parently the grandson of the last Umayyad governor 
of Khurasan Nasr b. Sayyar [¢.v.] and rebel against 
the ‘AbbAsid caliphate in the opening years of the 
9th century A.D. 

In 190/806 Rafi‘ led a rising in Samarkand which 
turned into a general rebellion throughout Transox- 
ania against the harsh rule and financial exploitation 
of the caliphal governor of Khurdsan, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. 
Mahan [see 18N MAHAN]. As well as receiving support 
from the local Iranian population, Rafi secured help 
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from the Turks of the Inner Asian steppes, the 
Toghuz-Oghuz [see GHuzz] and Karluk [¢.v.]. Hardin 
al-Rashid sent against him the commander Harthama 
b. A‘yan [¢..], and was about to take charge of the 
campaign against Rafi‘ personally when he died at 
Jus in 193/809. Only after Harin’s death did Rafi‘ 
surrender to the successor as ‘Abbasid governor in the 
East, al-Ma?man, and receive from him aman or par- 
don, after which R4fi‘ fades from historical mention. 

Bibliography: Barthold, Turkestan down to the 

Mongol invasion, 200-1; E.L. Daniel, The political and 

Social history of Khurasan under Abbasid rule 747-820, 

Minneapolis and Chicago 1979, 172-7; C.E. 

Bosworth (tr.), The History of al-Tabari. xxx. The 

‘Abbasid caliphate in equilibrium, Albany 1989, index, 

with the other primary sources (Ya‘kabi, Mas‘adi, 

Gardizi, Narshakhi, etc.) indicated at 259 n. 891 

and 261 n. 894. (C.E. Boswortn) 

RAFI‘ at-DIN, Maw.LanA SHAH MuHammMaD B. 
Suan Wati ALLAH B. ‘ABD AL-RAHIM AL-SUMARI 
(after the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab), was born in 
1163/1750 in Dihli, in a family which enjoyed the 
highest reputation in Muslim India for learning and 
piety, from the 18th century onwards, and produced 
a number of eminent ‘ulama? up to the Sepoy 
Rebellion of 1837-8 (see Siddik Hasan Khan, Jthaf al- 
nubala’, Kanpur 1288, 296-7; JASB, xiii, 310). He 
studied hadith with his father, Shah Wali Allah [see at- 
DIHLAWI, SHAH WALI ALLAH] who was the most 
celebrated traditionist in his time, in India. 

After the death of his father in 1176/1762-3, he was 
brought up by his elder brother Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(1159-1239/1746-1823), with whom he completed his 
studies in the usual sciences, being specially interested 
in hadith, kalam and usul. When about twenty, he 
entered upon his career as mufti and mudarris, and later 
succeeded in these capacities his brother and teacher, 
who, in his old age, had lost his eyesight, and had in- 
different health. He died on 6 Shawwal 1233/9 August 
1818, at the age of 70 (lunar years), of cholera, and 
was buried in their family graveyard outside the city 
of Dihli. 

He wrote about 20 works, mostly in Arabic and 
Persian, and a few in Urdi. He is praised for the 
subtlety of his ideas and the conciseness of his style. 
Among his works are: 

In Urda: 1. a translation of the Kuran, in- 
terlinear to the Arabic text, which it follows closely 
and faithfully. He and his brother ‘Abd al-Kadir [g. 2. } 
were the pioneers in this field, though their work was 
considerably facilitated by their father Shah Wali 
Allah’s Persian translation of the Kur’an (entitled 
Fath al-Rahman fi tardjamat al-Kur°an). The first edition 
of Shah Rafi‘ al-Din’s translation appeared in Calcut- 
ta in 1254/1838-9 and another, in 1266/1849-50. For 
some of its numerous editions (from 1866 onwards) 
see Blumhardt, Cat. of the Hindustani printed books of the 
Libr. of the British Museum, London 1889, 290-1, and 
its Supplement, London 1909, 403. 

In Arabic: 2. Takmil al-sind“a or Takmil li-sina‘at al- 
aghhan, dealing with a. logic, b. ¢ahsil, i.e. principles 
of dialectics, teaching, learning, authorship and self- 
study, c. mabahith min al-umur al-amma (some 
metaphysical discussions) and, d. tafbik al-ara? (i.e. an 
enquiry into the causes and the criteria for judging 
conflicting opinions in religious matters). A con- 
siderable portion of the work has been quoted in the 
Abdjad al-‘ulim, 127-35 and 235-70; 3. Mukaddimat al- 
‘tlm; see Abdjad al-‘ulim, 124; 4. Risdlat al-Mahabba, a 
discourse on the all-pervading nature of love; see Ab- 
djad al-‘ultim, 254; 5. Tafsir Ayat al-Nar, a commentary 
on stra XXIV, 35; 6. Risdlat al-‘Arid wa ’l-kafiya; see 
Abdiad, 915; 7. Damgh al-bapil, dealing with some 





abstruse problems of the ‘/m al-haka*ik; 8. a gloss on 
Mir Zahid al-Harawi’s commentary on Kutb al-Din 
al-Razi’s Risdlat al- Tasawwurat wa ’l-tasdikat (see GAL, 
II?, 271); 9. Jbfal al-barahin al-hikmiyya ‘ala usil al- 
hukama?. 

In Persian: 10. Ktyamat-nama (Lahore 1339; 
Haydarabad, undated ed.), on the last judgment also 
called Mahshar-nadma (see Browne’s Supplementary 
handlist, 189). For the two poetical versions, in Urdu, 
of this popular work, viz., Athar-i mahshar 
(chronogrammatic name, which gives 1250/1834-5 as 
the date of composition), and Athar-i kiydmat, see 
Sprenger, Oudh catalogue, 624, and Blumhardt, Cat., 
290, and for an Urdii prose version, Kiyamat-ndma or 
Dab al-akhirat, see Blumhardt, loc. cit.; 11. Fatawa, 
Dihli 1322; 12. Madimid‘at tis‘ rasail, Dihli 1314, small 
treatises on religious and mystical topics; 13. Sharh al- 
Sudiir bi-sharh hal al-mawta wa  ‘l-kubur, an 
eschatological work, in a ms. copy in the Dar al- 
‘Ulam, Deoband, which institution also possesses the 
ms. of his 14. Lata’tf khamsa, a mystical work (ff. 32). 

Bibliography: Besides the references given 
above, Malfuzat Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muhaddith Dihlawi 

(composed 1233/1818), Meerut 1314, 79, 83-4; 

Muhammad b. Yahya (commonly known as al- 

Muhsin) al-Tirhuti, al-Yant‘ al-gjant fr asanid al- 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani (lithogr. on the margin of the 

Kashf al-astar ‘an ridial ma‘ani ’l-athar, and composed 

in Medina in 1280/1863), Deoband 1349, 75; Sid- 

dik Hasan Khan, Abgjad al-‘ulim, Bhopal 1295, 

124, 914-15, and other places mentioned in the arti- 

cle; Karim al-Din, Farad al-dahr, Dihli 1847, 410; 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Athér al-sanadid, Dihli 1270, 

106; Fakir Muhammad Djihlami, Hada%k al- 

hanafiyya, Lucknow 1891, 469; Rahman ‘AI, 

Tadhkira ‘ulama?-i Hind, Lucknow 1914, 66 (and 4, 

24, 51, 63, 223, 276 for notices, etc., of the Shah’s 

sons and pupils); Bashir al-Din Ahmad, Wak:‘at 

Dihli, Agra 1918, ii, 588-9; Garcin de Tassy, 

Histoire de la littérature hindoue et hindoustanie, 2nd ed., 

Paris 1870, ii, 548-9; Saksena, History of Urdu 

literature, Allahabad 1927, 253; Ma‘anf (an Urdi 

monthly published from A‘zamgafh, India) for 

Nov. 1928, 344 ff.; The Oriental College Magazine, 

Lahore (an Urdt quarterly) for Nov. 1925, 42-9 

(life, including a biogr. notice from the unpublished 

Nuzhat al-khawatir by Mawwi ‘Abd al-Hayy of 

Lucknow, and a list of works). 

. (MuHAMMaD SuarFi‘) 

AL-RAFIDA or aL-Rawarip, a term that refers to 
(i) the proto-Imamiyya (and, subsequently, the 
Twelver Shia); (ii) any of a number of Shi‘ sects. In 
this article it is used in the former sense unless other- 
wise indicated. 

The origin of the term is a matter of dispute. 1. Ear- 
ly Imami heresiographers maintain that the name was 
first applied to the adherents of Dja‘far al-Sadik by al- 
Mughira b. Sa‘id (executed in 119/737), immediately 
after they had dissociated themselves from him [see 
MUGHIRIYYA]. 2. Other reports, in contrast, relate it to 
the abortive uprising of Zayd b. ‘Ali against the 
Umayyads (in 122/740). According to these reports 
(including one from the Kifan historian ‘Awana b. al- 
Hakam and another from Abi Mikhnaf (q.vv.]), some 
Kifans who had initially joined Zayd’s camp made 
their continued support conditional on his rejection 
(rafd) of Aba Bakr and ‘Umar (or of the entire sahdba). 
When Zayd refused to accede to their demands they 
deserted him (rafadihu), thus bringing about his 
defeat. The term Réfida is therefore variously said to 
recall the desertion of Zayd, the rejection of the first 
two caliphs, or both. 

The name is used to refer to the proto-Imamiyya in 
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statements of dubious authenticity ascribed to the 
traditionist al-Sha‘bi (d. 103/721 or 110/728), and 
was current by the mid-2nd/8th century, when it was 
reportedly used by (among others) the Zaydi 
Sulayman b. Djarir. Not surprisingly, Hasanid circles 
were particularly active in propagating anti-Rafidi 
traditions. Zayd himself is said to have quoted the 
Prophet as telling ‘Ali that he should kill any Rafidi 
whom he meets; the reason given is that they are 
polytheists (Nashw4n al-Himyari, al-Hur al-‘in, Cairo 
1948, 185). Muhammad is also said to have declared: 
“At the end of time there will appear a group ... 
called Rawdafid who will reject (yarfuduna) Islam.’’ Ac- 
cording to an account attributed to al-Suddi (d. 
127/744-5), Zayd compared the Rafidi desertion with 
the Kharidji revolt against ‘Ali (Ibn SAsakir, Tavikh 
Madinat Dimashk, facsimile ed., vi, 648). Detractors 
argue that rafd is based on Judaism; they allege that 
‘Abd Allah b. Saba? {g.v.] was of Jewish origin, and 
claim that anthropomorphism (tashbih), allegedly a 
hallmark of Judaism, was first introduced into Islam 
by the Rafida (cf. J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 
i, 399-403). 

While Rafida was originally intended as a pejorative 
term, the Imamis soon turned it into an honorific. 
The traditionist al-ASmash [g.v.] quotes Dja‘far al- 
Sadik as explaining that it was bestowed on the Shi‘is 
by God and is preserved in both the Torah and the 
Gospels. According to al-Sadik, there were seventy 
men among the people of Pharaoh who rejected their 
master and chose to join Moses instead. God therefore 
called them Réfida, i.e. those who rejected evil, and 
ordered Moses to write this word, in the original 
Arabic, in the Torah. After Muhammad’s death, 
when most of the early adherents of Islam began to 
stray from the path of truth, only the Shi‘is rejected 
evil. They thus became the successors of the original 
Rafida. According to another version, those who re- 
nounced Pharaoh were not Egyptians but Israelites 
who had adopted (or perhaps been born into) 
Pharaoh’s religion; having later become awarc of 
their error, they rejoined their erstwhile co-religionists 
(al-Kulini, al-Kaft, ed. SAli Akbar al-Ghaffari, Tehran 
1375-7, viii, 34). Yet another account states that the 
term was originally applied to Aaron and his followers 
by the worshippers of the golden calf, whence it was 
given to the followers of SAli (al-SAmili al-Bayadi, al- 
Strat al-mustakim ila mustahikki ’l-takdim, ed. Muham- 
mad Bakir al-Bihbudi, Tehran 1384, i, 323); this 
reflects the well-known Imami tradition that equates 
SAli’s position with regard to the Prophet with that of 
Aaron with regard to Moses. A retrojection of the 
term into an even earlier period occurs in an Imami 
account about Idris [q.v.]. According to this account, 
Idris lived during the reign of the infidel tyrant 
Biwarasb (i.e. al-Dahhak, cf. al-Mas‘udi, Murad), ed. 
Pellat, §537), who belonged to the progeny of Cain; 
those who rejected the tyrant and counted themselves 
among the followers (shia) of Idris were called Rafida 
(al-Mas‘tdi, Ithbat al-wasiyya, Nadjaf 1955, 20-1). An- 
other version, finally, states that the first Rafida were 
the seventy followers of Noah (‘Abd al-Djalil Kaz- 
wini, Kitab al-Nakd, 585-6). 

Rafidism, which first emerged in Kifa, had spread 
to Kumm by the end of the 2nd/8th century. Kumm 
became a bastion of Rafidi orthodoxy, in contrast to 
Kifa, where the various Shi‘J sects were in continual 
conflict with each other. It was primarily in Kumm 
that Rafidi traditions were sifted and collected. The 
Kummi traditionists were largely Arabs, whereas 
those of Kifa were mostly mawali. Rafidi centres 
which arose in the 3rd/9th century included Ahwaz, 





Rayy and Naysabur; by the 4th/10th century, 
Rafidism had spread to Tis, to Bayhak and to various 
places in Tabaristan and Transoxania, and Baghdad 
(particularly the Karkh quarter) had become a 
stronghold of R4afidi rationalist kalam (see W. 
Madelung, Religious trends in early Islamic Iran, Albany 
1988, 78-86). 

The early Rafidis combined extreme anti-Sunni 
positions with political quietism. Their most promi- 
nent theologians included Zurara b. A‘yan (d. 
150/767), Shaytan al-Tak, Hisham al-Djawaliki and 
Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795-6 [g.v.]). They were 
divided into a number of subsects, some of which are 
noted in the list which the prefect of police Ibn al- 
Mufaddal drew up for the caliph al-Mahdi (al- 
Kishshi, Rigjal, Nadjaf n.d., 227). While disagreeing 
on points of detail (as indicated for example by the 
title of one of Hisham b. al-Hakam’s works, Kitad al- 
Radd ‘ala Hisham al-Djawaliki), most Rafidis shared a 
number of basic doctrines. They affirmed that God 
has a form, that his attributes are essentially subject to 
change, and that he may reverse his rulings [see 
BADA’]. On the question of the imamate they main- 
taincd that ‘Ali had been appointed as Muhammad’s 
successor by an explicit designation (nass) and that the 
majority of the Companions were sinners or even 
unbelievers for failing to support him after the 
Prophet’s death. The Rafidis asserted further that 
SAli’s enemies deleted or changed passages in the 
Kur’an in which ‘SAli’s rights were mentioned; as a 
result the Kur’an as we have it is not identical with the 
original revelation. They maintained that both the 
Imams and their community were created of a 
heavenly substance and are thus sharply distinguished 
from the outsidc world. Only members of this com- 
munity are believers; they remain in a state of belief 
even when thcy sin, and are guaranteed entry into 
Paradise. The Imams are immune from error and sin 
[see ‘tsma] and are the supreme authority since they 
possess virtually limitless knowledge; their teachings 
formed the basis for the Rafidi legal system. The 
RAfidis held that self-protection through dissimulation 
(takiyya [g.v.]) is often permitted and sometimes 
obligatory, and believed that there will be a return to 
this world before the resurrection [see Rapj‘a]. As 
noted by al-Ash‘ari, some R4fidis had by the 3rd/9th 
century adopted Mut%tazili ideas about God’s unity 
and about the Kur?an. 

In practice, the Imams’ authority manifested itself 
chiefly in religious guidance. Muhammad al-Bakir 
and Dja‘far al-Sadik (9. vv. ] laid down the principles of 
R4fidi doctrine and law and taught them to a circle of 
students in Medina. With the advent of the 
‘Abbasids, the Imams’ activities were severely 
hampered by the restrictions placed on their move- 
ments; they were often incarcerated or placed under 
house arrest, and so had little direct contact with their 
followers. This, combined with the geographical ex- 
pansion of the Rafida, led naturally to the growth of 
a local leadership, to which the Imams delegated some 
of their authority. In the mid-3rd/9th century, for ex- 
ample, Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Agh‘ari served as 
leader of the Rafidi community in Kumm and as the 
upholder of Rafidi orthodoxy. In addition, the Imams 
relied on a network of financial agents for the collec- 
tion of the khums. The groundwork was thus laid for 
the assumption of responsibility by the ‘u/ama? after 
the onset of the Occultation [see GHAYBA]. 

The Rafidis were attacked by representatives of 
most other religious groups; Ibn al-Nadim, for exam- 
ple, records three works entitled al-Radd ‘ala ’!-rafida, 
one by the Ibadi ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid, a second by the 
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Mut‘tazili Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir and the third by the 
Zaydi al-Kasim b. Ibrahim (on which see W. Made- 
lung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, 98; ed. B. 
Abrahamov, in The theological epistles of al-Kasim ibn 
Ibrahim, Ph.D. diss., Tel-Aviv University 1981, un- 
publ.). While some Sunni scholars permitted tradi- 
tions to be transmitted on the authority of Rafidis, 
others did not (al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifaya fi ‘tlm 
al-riwaya, Haydarabad 1357, 120-5). Opposition to 
the Rafidis also came to the fore in the legal sphere: 
the kadt of Kifa Ibn Abi Layla (d. 148/765 [q.v.]) 
reportedly refused to accept their testimony (Waki‘, 
Akhbar al-kudat, Cairo 1366-9/1947-50, iii, 133; al- 
Madjlisi, Bihar al-anwar, |xviii, 156), while one of his 
successors as kadi, the Kifan traditionist Hafs b. 
Ghiyath al-Nakha‘I (d. 194/809-10), is said to have 
denied permission for women to marry them. His 
stated reason was that the R4fidis consider a triple 
repudiation (falak) pronounced in one session to be 
tantamount to a single repudiation, and hence 
revocable; Rafidis who pronounced this formula 
therefore regarded themselves as still married (Waki‘, 
Akhbar al-kudat, iti, 185, 188; Tarikh Baghdad, viii, 
193-4). The ascription of this view to Hafs has 
polemical overtones, since he was generally regarded 
as pro-‘Alid. Sunni authors often contrast rafd with 
tashayyu‘, a favourable attitude to ‘Ali and members of 
the Prophet’s family which in_ itself is not 
objectionable. 

As already noted, the appellation Rafida had wider 
applications. For example, Khushaysh b. Asram (d. 
253/867), as cited by al-Malati, refers to fifteen Rafidi 
groups, most of whom were extremist Shi‘is, and al- 
Shahrastani also includes the ghulat in the term Rafida; 
and the R4fidis whose veneration for ‘AIT is likened in 
some traditions to the Christian deification of Jesus 
may likewise be the ghulat. Ibn Hanbal (as cited in Ibn 
Abi Ya‘la, Tabakat al-hanabila, i, 33), Ibn Kutayba, 
‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, Abu ‘’l-Muzaffar al- 
Isfarayini and others used the term RAfida to refer, in- 
ter alia, to the Zaydis. 

Yet in general the term continued to denote the 
Twelver Shi‘is throughout the Middle Ages and into 
the modern era, particularly in a polemical context. 
Of late it has again been used in a positive sense, as 
when the Lebanese Shi‘i leader Misa al-Sadr des- 
cribed the Shi‘is as men who reject evil (rafidun) and 
who revolt against tyranny (cited by Fouad Ajami, 
The vanished Imam, Ithaca and London 1986, 155). 
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aL-RAFI‘I, ‘App aL-Karim B. Asi Sa‘IpD Munam- 
MaD b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shafi‘t, Abu ’l-Kasim Imam 
al-Din, Shafi‘i scholar, born at Kazwin in 555/1160 
and died there in 623/1226. He is best known by his 
nisba of al-Rafifi and, because of this, occasionally 
confused in some oriental sources with the poet of 
Tabaristan Rafi] Naysabiri and with a poet of Ghir 
called Abu ’I-Kasim Rafi, whilst Browne, LHP, iii, 
88, 381, takes him for al-Yafi‘7. 

Skilled in ftkh, he was the author of several works, 
numbering ten if one examines the sources which con- 
tain notices of his scholarly works: (1) K. al-Muharrar; 
(2) K. al-Tadwin fi dhikr ahl al-‘ilm bi-Kazwin; (3) al- 
Amaéili al-shariha li-mufradat al-Fatiha; (4) Sawad al-‘ayn fi 
manakib Abu ’l-‘alamayn Ahmad al-Rifa‘i; (5) al- Tadhnib; 
(6) Sharh al-Wadjiz (sc. by al-Ghazali); (7) Sharh 
Musnad al-Shafi%i; (8) al-Sharh al-saghir, (9) al-Tartib; 
(10) K. al-Idjdz fi akhtar al-Higjaz. The first six are to 
be found in Brockelmann (I, 393, S I, 678), and the 
others in al-Subki (7abakat, Cairo 1965, v, 120). To 
underline al-Rafi‘i’s high standing amongst Sunni 
scholars, one may merely note that the famous 
Minhadj al-talibin of al-Nawawi {q.v.] (Fr. tr. L.W.C. 
Van Den Berg, Batavia 1882) is a compendium of his 
K. al-Muharrar. 

However, one should also note the value for the 
history of Kazwin and its region of his K. al-Tadwin, 
a dictionary containing over a thousand biographies, 
listed more or less alphabetically, spread out over the 
first six centuries of Islam and devoted to the Sunni 
‘ulam@?, above all the Shafi‘l ones, of Kazwin. The 
pre-eminence of this madhhab there is confirmed by it, 
even if, in the Safawid period, another scholar of the 
town, Radi al-Din Kazwini, who was fiercely critical 
of the Tadwin and its author, was to endeavour, in his 
Diyafat al-ikhwan (ed. al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Husayni, 
Kumm 1977), by somewhat dubious methods, to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the Imamis in Kazwin, by 
bringing to light a good number of them concealed 
amongst the persons listed in the Tadwin; such is the 
remarkable case of Muntadjab al-Din [g.v.], one of 
the most famous Imami Shi‘7 scholars of the period 
and who was, moreover—a testimony to the strength 
of takiyya—one of al-Rafi‘i’s masters. 

But the book’s value can especially be seen in the 
four chapters prefixed to the actual biographies (of 
which preliminary chapters, lengthy extracts trans- 
lated into Persian may be found in Sayyid ‘AIi 
Gulriz’s Minidar ya bab al-djanna Kazwin, Tehran 
1337). They provide rich historical and geographical 
information which was extensively used, a century 
later, by Hamd Allah Mustawfi Kazwini [g.v.} in the 
6th chapter of his 7.-1 Guzida and even, in a very syn- 
thetic fashion, in the passages on Kazwin in his Nuzhat 
al-kulib. Since the formal dependence of this section of 
the T7.-1 Guzida on the Tadwin is demonstrable, one 
will need to reconsider the importance of this history, 
which has generally been considered as one of the 
main sources on Kazwin, since its information dates 
from a century before. 

As well as the Persian extracts from the Tadwin 
mentioned above, there exists an index of the persons 
listed in it compiled by Mir Djalal al-Din Husayn 
(Fthrist asma? al-ridjal [Tehran] 1374), who has used 
only a single one of the mss. of this work. 
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RAFSANDJAN, a town of Kirm4n province, cen- 
tral Persia (lat. 30° 25’ N., long. 56° 00’ E., altitude 
1,572 m/5,156 ft.), situated on the Yazd road 120 
km/74 miles to the west of Kirman city. It is the chef- 
lieu of a shahrastan or district of the same name. 
Known also as Bahramabad, in 1991 it had an 
estimated population of 87,798 (Preliminary results of 
September 1991 census, Statistical Centre of Iran, 
Population Division). Its chief claim to fame is as the 
home of the present (1993) head of state of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran ‘‘President and Prime Minister’ 
‘Ali Akbar Hashimi Rafsandjani. 
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aL-RAGHIB a.-ISFAHANI, Asu ’L-KAsim at- 

Husayn b. Muhammad b. al-Mufaddal, religious 
and Arabic literary scholar. Despite the con- 
siderable popularity of his works, at least a dozen of 
which are extant, and his demonstrable influence on 
al-Ghazali and other later figures, al-Raghib’s name 
is missing from almost all the standard biographical 
collections, and information about his life is extremely 
scanty. Although late sources place him in the 
6th/12th century, more recent scholarship has con- 
firmed al-Suyiti’s statement (Bughya, ii, 297) that he 
died early in the 5th/11th. In his literary anthologies 
he alludes a number of times to contemporaries who 
can be identified as members of the circle of the Buyid 
vizier Ibn ‘Abbad (d. 385/995 [g.v.]); and the fact that 
he refers to Ibn ‘Abbad’s successor, Abu ’1-‘Abbas al- 
Dabbi (d. 399/1008), exceptionally, by his full title 
suggests that he may have been writing during the lat- 
ter’s vizierate. There is no sound evidence that al- 
Raghib ever visited Baghdad or left his native 
Isfahan. 

Further knowledge of al-Raghib comes almost en- 
tirely from his own works, whose variety made it dif- 
ficult for later biographers to pigeonhole him; al- 
Suyiti calls him simply an ‘‘author’’ (sa@hib al- 
musannafat). His best-known work, the Muhadarat al- 
udaba? wa-muhawarat al-shu‘ara? wa ’l-bulagha? (2 vols., 
Beirut 1960, and earlier editions), is a comprehensive 
adab encyclopaedia, organised in twenty-five chapters 
covering such topics as intellect, rulership, crafts, 
food, courage, love, death, and animals, and in- 
cluding poetry and short prose anecdotes from all 
periods of Islamic history in approximately equal pro- 
portions; particularly prominent are verses by al- 
Mutanabbi and al-Sharif al-Radi [g.vv.] and poetry 
and prose by Ibn ‘SAbbad. Similar in scope, and 
overlapping in content, is the Madjma‘ al-balagha (ed. 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sarisi, ‘Amman 
1986), which differs from the Muhddarat in purpose, 
however, being essentially a thesaurus of elegant ex- 
pressions for the use of the aspiring littérateur; this 
title is not recorded by the biobibliographical sources, 
but is probably to be identified with the Kitad al- 
Ma‘ani al-akbar referred to by Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. 
Fligel, v, 616), quoting from the extant but un- 
published introduction to al-Raghib’s own Durrat al- 
ta>wil (see below). A third literary work by al-Raghib, 
preserved without proper title in a Yale manuscript 
(ms. Landberg 165) and dealing with the standard 
rhetorical figures of poetry, is perhaps to be identified 
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with the Afanin al-balagha mentioned by al-Suyii¢i and 
later sources. 

Al-Raghib’s predilection for subtle semantic 
analysis, apparent in the Madjma‘ al-baldgha, is even 
more pronounced in his alphabetical lexicon of 
Kur’anic vocabulary, the Mufradat alfaz al-Kur°an (ed. 
Nadim Mar‘ashli, Beirut 1972, and other editions). 
This work, whose influence can be traced in later tafsir 
as well as lexicography, was one of a series of 
monographs by al-Raghib on the Kur’4n; in its intro- 
duction the author refers to his previous Risala munab- 
btha ‘ala fawa’id al-Kur’an and Risdla fi ’l-kawanin al- 
dalla ‘ala tahkik mundsabat al-alfaz, both apparently lost, 
and promises a further work specifically on the 
‘obscure distinctions’ to be drawn between apparent 
synonyms in the Holy Book. The latter is probably to 
be identified with the Durrat al-ta>wil ft mutashabth al- 
tanzil, a study of phrases repeated in the Kur’an in 
slightly varying forms, offering explanations for the 
significance of such minor variations. This work is ex- 
tant in a number of manuscripts with varying titles, 
and has been shown by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sarisi to be substantially identical, except for its in- 
troduction, with the Durrat al-tanzil wa-ghurrat al-ta>wil 
(Beirut 1973, and other editions) attributed to al- 
Khatib al-Iskaff (d. 421/1030), a contemporary and 
compatriot of al-Raghib and a member of the circle of 
Ibn ‘Abbad in Rayy; whatever the source of the con- 
fusion, al-Raghib’s authorship seems to be supported 
on stylistic grounds, as well as by an internal reference 
to the author’s Dyamr al-tafsir, which accords with 
other information on al-Raghib but not on al-Iskafi. 

Al-Raghib’s tafsir, of which only the initial sections 
are known to be extant in manuscript, is quoted in the 
tafsirs of al-Baydawi (anonymously) and Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi (explicitly). It may never have been com- 
pleted. Most celebrated was its methodological intro- 
duction, which was often copied separately and has 
been printed several times (most recently, as a mulhak 
to al-Naht, al-Khawailid (see Bibl.]). A model of clarity, 
this brief essay combines traditional philology with 
concepts derived directly from the philosophical tradi- 
tion in an elegant and novel way. 

The same combination of traditional religious 
scholarship and falsafa is even more apparent in al- 
Raghib’s best-known ethical work, al-Dhari‘a ia 
makarim al-shari‘a (ed. Abt Yazid al-‘Adjami, Cairo 
1985, and earlier editions). This work is structured in 
terms of a Platonic-Aristotelian psychology, with 
separate chapters on man’s faculties in general, his in- 
tellect, the concupiscent and _ irascible faculties, 
justice, labour and money, and human acts. The per- 
vasive philosophical influence is highly reminiscent of 
Miskawayh [@. v.] (who died and was buried in Isfahan 
in 421/1030), although no textual parallels between 
the two authors’ works have been identified (except 
for a few brief quotations from Miskawayh in the 
Muhddarat), Al-Raghib’s falsafa is, however, con- 
siderably more Islamicised than Miskawayh’s, with 
virtually every assertion being backed up by ap- 
propriate citations from Kur’an and hadith. The state- 
ment by al-Bayhaki (7a rikh hukamd? al-Islam, ed. M. 
Kurd ‘Ali, Damascus 1946, 112-13) that al-Raghib 
combined shari‘a and hikma in his works is particularly 
apposite to the Dhari‘a. The work’s ultimate influence 
was considerable, as it was al-Ghaz4li’s direct source 
for a good half of his Mizan al-‘amal, as well as for 
significant sections of his Jhyd? ‘ultim al-din and 
Ma‘éndj al-kuds. Al-Raghib also wrote a companion 
piece to the Dhari‘a, the Tafsil al-nash°atayn wa-tahsil al- 
sa‘adatayn (ed. ‘Abd al-Madjid al-Nadjdjar, Beirut 
1988), which presents many of the same ideas but 





stresses even more explicitly the complementarity of 
‘akl and shar‘. 

Influence from the /fa/safa tradition is equally ap- 
parent in a theological treatise by al-Raghib published 
(very imperfectly) under the title al-J‘ikadat (ed. 
Shamran al-‘Adjali, Beirut 1988). Its proper title is 
unknown, although one of the three known manu- 
scripts of the work calls it (rather implausibly) Tahkik 
al-bayan fi ta°wil al-Kuran, a title referred to by the 
author himself in his Daria. In this work, al-Raghib 
deals with a series of standard kalam topics, such as the 
attributes of God and the problem of free will, but 
much of his argumentation is philosophical, including 
his conception of God as the Necessary Existent 
(wadjib al-wudjid bi-dhattht) and the Unmoved Mover. 
Repeated attacks on the Muttazilis, and occasional 
ones on the Shi‘a, show traditional questions about al- 
Raghib’s adherence to either of these positions to be 
groundless, although the existence of such questions 
from an early period suggests that this work was never 
widely known. Al-Raghib’s actual theological stance 
seems in fact to have been close to that of the Ash‘aris, 
although he attacks them once for denying the ex- 
istence of a rational moral order in the universe; his 
pointed omission of Abi Hanifa from a list of major 
formative figures in jurisprudence can be added to 
other evidence for his adherence to the Shafi‘t school 
in law. He also explicitly supports Sifism in some 
form. 

Al-Sarisi has noted the existence of four brief 
epistles by al-Raghib in an Istanbul manuscript (Esad 
Efendi 3645), with the titles R. ff anna fadilat al-insan 
bt 'l-‘ultim, R. ft dhikr al-wahid wa ’l-ahad, R. fi Gdab 
mukhalatat al-nas, and R. ft mardatib al-‘ultim. The status 
of a few other titles in manuscript catalogues and 
bibliographical sources remains to be investigated. 
Apparently uninfluenced by his contemporary Ibn 
Sina, al-Raghib is significant as a precursor of al- 
Ghazali in accepting and utilising a more diffuse form 
of falsafa in maintaining a rationalised but relatively 
conservative Islamic stance. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): Mafarrakhi, Mahasin Isfahan, ed. al-Tihrani, 
Tehran 1312/1933, 32; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Asds 
al-takdis, Cairo 1935, i, 5; Dhahabt, Siyar a“lam al- 
nubala’, Beirut 1981, xviii, 120-1; Safadi, Waf, xiii, 
45; Zarkashi, al-Burhan ft ‘ulim al-Kur°dn, Cairo 
1957, index; Suyiti, al-Muzhir ft ‘ulim al-lugha wa- 
anwa‘tha, Cairo 1945, i, 201; Hadjdji Khalifa, in- 
dex; Kh’ansarl, Rawdat al-djannat, Kumm 1970, 
iti, 197-227; Agha Buzurg Tihrani, a/-Dhari‘a ila 
tasanif al-shi‘a, Nadjaf 1936-, i, 374, iv, 351-2, v, 
45-6, vii, 73, viii, 95, x, 25-6, x, 28, xx, 128, xxi, 
364; Brockelmann, I, 289, S I, 505-6, S II, 83; W. 
Madelung, Ar-Ragtb al-Isfahant und die Ethik al- 
Gazalis, in Islamwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen Fritz 
Meier zum 60sten Geburtstag, ed. R. Gramlich, 
Wiesbaden 1974, 152-63; Salah al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Latif al-Nahi, al-Khewdlid min ara? al-Raghib al- 
Isfahani fi falsafat al-akhlak wa ’l-tashri* wa ’l-tasawwuf, 
SAmman 1987; ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sarisi, 
al-Raghib al-Isfahani wa-gjuhiduhu fi 'l-lugha wa 'l- 
adab, ‘Amman 1987. (E.K. Rowson) 
RAGHIB PASHA, Kyopja Meumep (1111- 

76/1699-1763), Ottoman Grand Vizier and lit- 
térateur. He was born in Istanbul, the son of the 
katib Mehmed Shewki, and was soon on account of his 
unusual ability employed in the diwdn. He then acted 
as secretary and deputy-chamberlain to the governors 
of Van, ‘Arifi Ahmed Pasha, and KGprilli-zade ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Ahmed Pasha [g.v.], and, lastly, to 
Hekim-zade ‘Ali Pasha. In 1141/1728 he returned to 
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the capital and in the following year went back to 
Baghdad as deputy to the re7is efendi. Soon after the 
conquest of Baghdad in 1146/1733 he was appointed 
defterdar there, but very soon received the post of chief 
of the petition department of the maliyye office in 
Istanbul. Two years later he accompanied the gover- 
nor Ahmed Pasha, who had been appointed as 
ser‘asker of Baghdad, as deputy of the re’is efendi, and 
returned to the capita! as chief of the poll-tax office 
(diizye mihdsebegjist). In this capacity he went into the 
field in 1149/1736 and took a leading part in the peace 
negotiations of Nimirov. In Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1153/ 
February 1741 he succeeded the res efendt Mustafa in 
his office, and three years later was promoted to be 
governor of Egypt. For five years he struggled there 
with the factions of the Mamluks [g.v.], but had final- 
ly in Ramadan 1161/September 1748 to yield to the 
superior power of the begs. He returned to the capital, 
and as nishandji-bashi was given a seat in the diwan. 
After brief periods as governor in Rakka and Aleppo, 
he was appointed to the highest office in the state, the 
Grand Vizierate, in succession to Mustafa, who had 
been dismissed on 20 Rabi* I 1170/13 December 
1756. He filled this office gloriously for seven years till 
his death, and was the last outstanding Grand Vizier 
of the Ottoman empire. He died in Istanbul on 24 
Ramadan 1176/8 April 1763 and was buried in the 
garden of the noble library founded by him (see J. von 
Hammer, GOR, viii, 249). 

Mehmed Raghib Pasha was not only one of the 
greatest of Ottoman statesmen but is one of the 
classical authors of Turkish literature. His works, 
which are distinguished by beauty of style as well as 
by graceful presentation, cover all possible fields (see 
J. von Hammer, GOR, viii, 255-6). He was also a dis- 
tinguished political historian. His state documents 
and letters of congratulation known as telkhisat were 
famous as models of perfect writing (see GOR, ix, 626, 
nos. 3338-3653). His translations into Turkish of two 
Persian histories, Mirkh“and’s (q.v.] Rawdat al-safa? 
and ‘Abd al-Razzak b. Ishak al-Samarkandi’s history 
of the Timurids, Majla‘ al-sa‘dayn, unfortunately only 
survive in fragments but even in this state are master- 
pieces of Ottoman prose. Raghib Pasha is no less 
highly esteemed as a poet. His Diwan (printed at 
Bulak in 1252 and n.p. [ = Balak] in 1253) contains 
his most important poems, some of which are in praise 
of great contemporaries. 

On mss. of his works, see Babinger, GOW, 290 (to 
which may be added Istanbul, Hamidiyye, no. 598; 
Zagreb Acad. of Sciences, orient. coll., no. 833, 1 and 
2 (with Diwan), both containing his telkhisat; Uppsala, 
no. 706 (see Zettersteen, Cat., ii, 106-7) obviously 
contains another work). 

Bibliography: See F. Babinger, GOW, 288 ff., 
and the sources given on 290; IA, art. Ragsp Pasa 
(Bekir Sitki Baykal-Abdiilkadir Karahan) 

>: (F. BaBincer) 

RAGHUSA, the mediaeval Arabic form of the 
name of the Dalmatian city of Racusa, until the ad- 
vent of Bonaparte a free state, the modern Dubrovnik 
in Croatia (see 2. below), situated in lat. 42° 40’ N., 
long. 18° 07’ E. 

1, History up to the beginning of the 19th 
century. 

Ragusa, the Roman Ragusium (see PW, 2. Reihe, 
1.A. 1, col. 130), is situated on the south side of a 
peninsula which runs out into the Adriatic, pictures- 
quely situated (50 feet) at the foot and on the slopes 
of Mount Sergius, and was founded in the 7th century 
by Romance fugitives from Epidaurus which had 
been destroyed by the Slavs; it later belonged to 


Byzantine Dalmatia which had been settled by a 
Romance population. At the end of the 10th century 
the town, which had became strong and rich through 
its prosperous maritime trade, was paying homage to 
the Venetians, under whose suzerainty it remained 
after various interludes continuously from 1204 to 
1358. In this year, Ragusa passed to Hungary and 
soon attained such power through its flourishing trade 
that it formed a free state with an aristocratic form of 
government. Authority was in the hands of the nobles 
(Grand Council) who chose the Senate (45 members). 
The latter chose the Little Council (10, later 7 
members) which chose every month a Rector (rettore) 
as head of the state. Al-Idrisi [g.v.] mentions Ragusa 
in his Opus geographium (761, 769, 790, 791) 
aS aué, (other readings: _»y), det), and is evi- 
dently quoting Frankish sources (cf. thereon W. 
Tomaschek, Zur Kunde der Hamus-Halbinsel: II. Die 
Handelswege im XII. Jahrh. nach den Erkundungen des 
Arabers Idrisi, in SB Ak. Wiss. Wien, phil.-hist. K1., vol. 
cxiii [1887], fasc. 1). In the Ottoman period, the Slav 
name Dubrovnik is found exclusively, in place of 
Ragusa. 

Ragusa’s relations with Islam, at first completely 
hostile, go back to a remote date. When the Arabs in 
the 9th century conquered Sicily and established 
themselves on the mainland in Bari (Apulia), they 
besieged Ragusa on one occasion, which defended 
itself bravely and was relieved by the navy of the 
emperor Basil I (867-86). Under the emperor 
Romanus III (1028-34) the Ragusans distinguished 
themselves in the sea-fights between Byzantines and 
Arabs. It was not till a later date that relations became 
more peaceful, when Ragusan commerce, which ex- 
tended to Egypt and Syria, to Tunis and as far as the 
Black Sea, began to flourish. As early as the 14th cen- 
tury, corn was exported to Ragusa from the harbours 
of Anatolia and the relations to the beyliks (¢ewaif-t 
miilik) in Anatolia were well established. The first 
documented relations between Ragusa and the Ot- 
toman empire belong to the period of Bayezid I 
Yildirim (791-805/1389-1403 [g.v.]), as the relations 
of the free state with Orkhan [q.v.} and Murad I [¢. v.] 
mentioned in later Ragusan histories will not bear 
serious investigation. It is, however, certain that at 
quite an early date it became necessary for the 
Ragusans to remain on good terms with the Ot- 
tomans, who were advancing westward, for the sake 
of their trade. They were able to deal with tact and 
skill with their new neighbours. Ragusan trade in 
Turkey developed considerably as the many frontiers 
and customs offices of the numerous petty rulers of the 
Balkans, who had been dispossessed by the Turks, 
disappeared and the Turkish duties were uniform and 
low. Articles manufactured in Ragusa itself, like 
cloth, metal, soap, glass, wax, etc., or goods imported 
from Italy for the Balkan peninsula, were taken into 
the interior on safe roads. There was a caravan trade 
which went from Ragusa via Trebinje, Tienti8te, 
Fota, Gorazde, Plevlje, Prijepolje, Trgovi8te, 
Novibazar, Ni§ [see nisH], Sofia and Plovdiv to 
Edirne and later to Istanbul (cf. C.J. Jiretek, Die 
Handelsstrassen und Bergwerke von Serbien und Bosnien 
wahrend des Mittelalters, Prague 1879, 74 ff.: Von Ragusa 
nach Nis). In the interior of the Peninsula, there were 
the factories of the Ragusans like Rudnik, Prizren, 
Novo Brdo, PriStina [see PRISHTINA], Zvornik, 
Novibazar, Skoplje and Sofia, with many other set- 
tlements extending as far as the mouths of the 
Danube. On 12 May 1392 the Little Council of 
Ragusa gave the nobleman Teodoro Gisla in Novo 
Brdo orders to travel to the Turkish sultan and to 
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make representations about the capture of some 
Ragusan merchants. There is a Turkish safe-conduct 
(litera securitatis) of 20 June 1396 prepared for Ragusan 
merchants. In 1397 Sultan Bayezid I allowed the 
Ragusans to trade unhindered in the Ottoman em- 
pire, and a few years later (1399), the first Ottoman 
embassy led by Kefalja Feriz (Firdz)-Beg arrived in 
Ragusa from the citadel of Zveéan (in Kosovo) (cf. F. 
von Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, op. cit. below, 7). The first 
embassy from Ragusa to the Sublime Porte was, how- 
ever, not sent until 1430. It was received by the sultan 
in his court at Edirne and received from him the first 
extant charter of trading privileges, dated Edirne, 6 
December 1430 (cf. Ciro Truhelka, Turskosloujenski 
Spomenici dubrovacke arhive, in Glasntk zemaljskog muzga u 
Bosni i Hercegovint, Sarajevo, xxiii [1911], no. 2). To 
protect her widespread trade in the Balkan Peninsula, 
Ragusa, after the first temporary conquest of Serbia 
by the Ottomans, found herself forced to offer the 
Porte an annual present of 1,000 ducats in silver plate 
(argenterte), but when Georg Brankovié restored the in- 
dependence of Serbia in 1444 this promise was pro- 
mptly withdrawn; on the final subjection of Serbia by 
the Turks in 1459, this tribute (khardgj) became a 
regular institution. From 1459 it was 1,500 ducats and 
gradually increased to 15,000 ducats. From 1481 it 
was 12,500 ducats and was annually brought to the 
imperial court by special oratores tributi with very de- 
tailed instructions (cf. the text of one of these commis- 
stone for the Paladins Marino de Gondola and Pietro 
di Luccari of 1458, and of a later one for the am- 
basctatore del tributo Giov. Mar. di Resti of 1572, in Lu- 
jo knez Vojnovic, Dubrountk i osmansko carstvo. Prva 
knjiga: Od prvoga ugovora s portom do usvojenja Hercegoutne, 
Belgrade 1898, 118-55, 256-66); cf. Jiretek, Dize 
Bedeutung von Ragusa, etc., no. 49. A number of the 
earliest documents relating to these missions have 
been published by F. von Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, in his 
Osmanische Urkunden in tirkischer Sprache aus der zweiten 
Hialfte des XV. Jahrhunderts, in SB Ak. Wiss. Wien, phil.- 
hist. KI., cxvii (1922); they come without exception 
from the archives of Ragusa, part of the Turkish por- 
tion of which was taken after 1918 Belgrade. 

On their journey the envoys had to give all kinds of 
presents, for example to the sangjakbeg of Herzegovina 
in Sarajevo [9.v.] and the beglerbeg of Rumelia whose 
headquarters were in Sofia. The readiness with which 
the Ragusans adapted themselves to the requirements 
of dealings with the infidel Turks did not at first find 
approval at the Holy See. Paul II in 1468 gave the 
Ragusans express permission to trade with the 
heathen Ottomans (cf. W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce 
du Levant, ii, Leipzig 1885, 347-8, with further 
references to Ragusan trade with the Ottomans). The 
lands of the free state of Ragusa, which stretched from 
the mouth of the Narenta to the Gulf of Cattaro 
(Kotor), thanks to the skilful policy of its leaders, thus 
remained intact till its end in 1808. Only occasionally 
the Ragusans had to suffer from the covetousness of 
Ottoman rulers, e.g. about 1667 when Kara Mustafa 
[g.v.] demanded from the Ragusan envoys 150,000 
talers as ‘‘blood money’’ for the Dutch ambassador 
G. Crook who perished in the great earthquake in 
Ragusa (6 April 1667) (cf. J. von Hammer, GOR, vi, 
203-4), or when ten years later the same Grand Vizier 
endeavoured to extort the same sum and threw the 
ambassadors of the free state into prison (cf. GOR, vi, 
346). When Ragusa had fallen several years behind 
with the tribute, it had in 1695 to pay a considerable 
sum in compensation (cf. GOR, vi, 616). In 1722 a 
similar case recurred (cf. GOR, vii, 312-13) when the 
tribute was three years in arrears. It is, however, a 


fact that Ragusa cunningly used every opportunity to 
avoid its oppressive obligations (cf. the significant say- 
ing in the Levant quoted by von Hammer, GOR, vii, 
29: Non stamo Christiant, non siamo Ebrei, ma povert 
Raguset), until the peace of Carlowitz (1699) [see 
KARLOFEA] made it possible for the Ottomans to collect 
the tribute again (cf. von Hammer, GOR, vii, 29). 
From 1703 it was paid every three years and, in 1804 
delivered for the last time in Istanbul by the envoys 
Paul Gozze and Blasius Menze. 

In the Turkish wars of 1683-99 and 1714-18 the 
Venetians occupied the hinterland of Ragusa and 
Trebinje, but at the peaces of Carlowitz and 
Passarowitz [see pAsAROFéA] the Ragusans, protected 
by Austria and the Porte, negotiated so skilfully that 
Turkey was not only left the land as far as the 
Ragusan frontier but also two strips of territory on the 
coast (Klek and Sutorina) so as not to become direct 
neighbours of Venice. This was the last great coup of 
Ragusan policy. 

With the decline in Ragusan trade, which came 
about for the same reasons as the general decline of 
Italian trade in the Levant, the political decline of the 
republic set in, with only a final revival during the 
Napoleonic era (see 2. below). 

The Ottoman traveller Ewliya Gelebi [¢.v.] in his 
Seyahet-name (vi, 443 ff., esp. 445-53) gives a full des- 
cription of Dobre Venedik which he contrasts with Bun- 
dukani Venedik, i.e. Venice proper (cf. on these terms, 
F. Babinger, Aus Stidslaviens Tiirkenzeit, Berlin 1927, 38 
n., and H. v. Miik, Beitrdge zur Kartographie Albaniens, 
in Geologica Hungarica, series geologica, tomus iii, 
Budapest 1929, 639=19, n. 88). In 1074/1664 he 
came via Ljubomir, Popovo to Dubrovnik, whence he 
went on to Castelnuovo (Hercegnovi). On Hungarian 
and Serbo-Croat translations of this section, cf. Bab- 
inger, Ewlija Celebi’s Reisewege in Albanien, Berlin 1930, 
1 and 2, n. 8. 

Statistics regarding the population of Ragusa in the 
older period are not available. With the prosperity 
and long period of peace, a literary life began; 
poetry—Latin and Slav—was definitely cultivated 
from the end of the i5th century. Latin was used in 
the offices for over 1,000 years, in recording the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate till 1808. Within its walls 
Ragusa frequently sheltered illustrious fugitives from 
Turkish persecution (e.g. Skanderbeg). 

The archives of Ragusa, kept in the Rector’s 
palace, still await thorough study and contain a large 
number of unpublished Turkish documents and 
countless documents of value for the history of 
Turkish rule in southeastern Europe. Cf. F. Giese, 
Die osmanisch-tiirkischen Urkunden im Archive des Rektoren- 
palastes in Dubrovnik (Ragusa), in Festschrift fir Georg 
Jacob zum siebzigsten Geburtstag, Leipzig 1932, 41-56. 
Cf. also J. Gelcich (Djelti¢), Dubrovacki arhiv, in 
Glasnik zemaljskog muzeya u Bosnt i Hercegovint, xxii 
(1910), and Milan v. ReSetar, Dubrovacki arhiv, in 
Narodna Enctklopedija, i, 584 ff. 

Ragusa had busy commercial relations with other 
Muslim states besides Turkey. In 1510, for example, 
Ragusa received from the Mamluk sultan Kansawh 
al-Ghawri [g.v.] a charter which gave its trade with 
Egypt protection and freedom (cf. Giacomo Luccari, 
Copioso ristretto degli Annali di Rausa, Venice 1605, 126, 
and thereon Fr.M. Appendini, Notizie sulle istorico- 
critiche antichitd, storia e letteratura de’ Raguset, Ragusa 
1802, i, 213, with erroneous conclusions). The rela- 
tions were, it is true, not always of a peaceful nature, 
as the ‘‘state of war’’ in 1194/1780 between Ragusa 
and Morocco showed (cf. thereon, F. Babinger, Ein 
marokkanisches Staatsschreiben an den Freistaat Ragusa vom 
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Jahre 1194 (1780), in MSOS, xxx [Berlin 1927], part ii, 
191 ff., and «bd., xxxi, 98-9). The archives of 
Dubrovnik contain further unpublished Moroccan 
documents of the end of the 18th century, e.g. a 
government document of 9 Rabi II 1195/4 April 1781. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see also the older travellers in so 
far as they describe the road through the Balkan 
Peninsula (Sclavonia), especially Jean Chesneau, Les 
Voyages de Monsteur d’Aramon (1547), Paris 1887, ed. 
Ch. Schefer; Sieur D[es Hayes de] C{ourmenin], 
Voyage du Levant fait par le commandement du roy en l’an- 
née 1621 parle Sieur D.C.?, Paris 1632; Les Voyages de 
M. Quiclet a Constantinople par terre, Paris 1664 and 
later printings; Sir George Wheeler, Journey into 
Greece, London 1682, or French translation, Voyage 
de Dalmatie, de Gréce et du Levant, Amsterdam 1689, 
2 vols.—A scholarly account, particularly one based 
on the documents, of the relations of Ragusa with 
the Ottoman Empire is still lacking, as is a full com- 
mercial history of the republic.—The principal 
work on the history of Ragusa is the Geschichte des 
Fretstaates Ragusa, Vienna 1807, by Johann Christ. 
von Engel (1770-1814). On other relations between 
Ragusa and the lands of Islam, see Vladimir 
Magzuranié, Stidslaven im Dienste des Islams (vom X. bis 
ins XVI. Jahrhundert), German tr. publ. by Camilla 
Lucerna, Zagreb-Leipzig 1928, 55 pp., a work 
which does not, however, on every point stand the 
test of strict examination.—On the coinage of 
Ragusa, see Milan v. ReSetar, Dubrovacka numiz- 
matika, 2 parts, 1924-6.—Of the Ragusan historians 
of the older period, in addition to S. Razzi, La storia 
di Raugia, Lucca 1588, and Jun. Resti, Chronica 
Ragusina (in the Monumenta Slav. Merid., xxv, 
Zagreb 1893), Giacomo di Pietro Luccari [ = Jakov 
Lukarevié (1551-1615)] most deserves mention, but 
a thorough study of the probably unreliable sources 
of his Coptoso ristratto degli annali di Rausa (Venice 
1605, xxxvi, 176 pp., 4°, and Ragusa 1790, xxiii, 
325 pp., 8°) is still a desideratum; see for the pres- 
ent VI. Mazuranié, Jzvori dubrovackoga histortka 
Jakova Lukarevida, in Narodna Starina, Zagreb 1924, 
no. 8, 121-53.—An_ excellent and exhaustive 
bibliography on Ragusa is given in the introduction 
to the work of Ivan Dujtev, Avvis: di: Ragusa. 
Document: sull’ Impero turco nel secolo XVII ¢ sulla guerra 
di Candia, Rome 1935, which is also of great impor- 
tance for the history of relations between Ragusa 
and Turkey.—There is no collection or edition of 
the surviving reports of Ragusan envoys on their 
journeys to the Porte on the lines of the long- 
available Venetian relazioni. The only possible ex- 
ception is the Relaztone dello stato della religione nelle 
parti dell’ Europa sottoposte al dominio del Turco of Mat- 
thaus Gunduli¢ (Gondola), who was in Turkey for 
28 months until July 1674, written in Rome in 
1675, ed. by Banduri, Jmperium orientale, Paris 1711, 
il, Antmadversiones in Constant, Porphyrogen. de ad- 
ministratione imperit, 99-106 (cf. thereon Drinov, in 
Periodicesko Spisanie of Braila, ii, 65, who did not 
know this edition and published extracts from an- 
other manuscript). Nor is there a list of these envoys 
available (see von Hammer, GOR, ix, 318), among 
whom we find representatives of almost all the 
noble families of Ragusa such as the Bona, Caboga, 
Gozze, Gondola, Menze, Pozza, Resti, etc. Ragusa 
being a tributary country, the Porte never sent am- 
bassadors to it but only commissioners (see GOR, 
ix, 331), so that we have no Turkish reports at 
all.—Modern studies include: J. Radonié, 
Dubrovacka akta t povelje (‘Acts and charters of D.’’), 


5 vols., Belgrade 1945-51; B. Kreki¢, Dubrountk et le 
Levant au Moyen-Age, Paris and the Hague 1961. 
(F. BaBINGER) 

2. History after 1800. 

During the period 1800-5 of the Napoleonic Wars, 
Ragusa especially flourished as the only neutral state 
of the Mediterranean shores, hence was able to ex- 
pand its carrying trade. But the French seized the city, 
and in 1808 the Republic was extinguished, with 
Marshal Marmont as Duke of Ragusa, and it was in 
1809 incorporated into the newly-established 
Kingdom of Illyria. The Congress of Vienna of 1815 
awarded Dalmatia, including Ragusa, to Austria, 
under whose control it remained till 1918, by that 
time connected to Mostar, Serajevo and Belgrade by 
a narrow-gauge railway. From 1918 to 1941 Ragusa 
formed part of the newly-created Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia and became generally known by the Slav 
name Dubrovnik (Serbo-Croat dubrova ‘‘wooded’’, 
because until mediaeval times the main street of 
Ragusa, the Placa Stradone, was a marshy channel 
dividing the Latin island of Ragusa from the forest 
settlement of Dubrovnik). During the Second World 
War, it was occupied 1941-4 by Italian and German 
troops. From 1945 it has been part of the People’s 
Republic of Croatia within the People’s Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia. The population in 1971 was 
31,106. During the fighting attending the break-up of 
Yugoslavia in 1991-2, the mediaeval city was in- 
discriminately bombarded and damaged by the 
(essentially Serbian) Yugoslav army. 

Bibliography: Baedeker,  Austria-Hungary'', 
Leipzig 1911, 404-8; Hartleben Illustrated Guides. 
Handbook of Dalmatia, Vienna and Leipzig 1913, 
130-44; Enciclopedia Italiana, xxviii, 781-5; Admiral- 
ty Handbooks, Yugoslavia, London 1944, i, index, 
ii, 41 ff. See also DaLMatTia, in Suppl. 

_ (C.E. Boswortu) 

RAHA [see TAHUN]. 

AL-RAHBA, Rawpat MALIK B. Tawk or RAHBAT 
AL-SHA?M, a town on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, the modern al-Miy4adin. 

Hardly anything definite is known about the history 
of the town before the Muslim era. In the Middle 
Ages it was usually identified as the Rehdbét han- 
Nahar of the Bible (Gen. xxxvi, 37) i.e. Rehdbdt on 
the river (Euphrates) especially in the Talmud and by 
the Syriac authors (e.g. Mich. Syr., cf. index, 63"; 
Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., ed. Bedjan, 273 and passim), 
who usually call it Rehabét, Rahabat (M. Hartmann, 
in ZDPV, xxiii, 42, n. 1). A. Musil (The Middle 
Euphrates, New York 1927, 340) takes it to be the 
Thapsakos of Ptolemy, which he—certainly 
wrongly—wants to distinguish from the well-known 
town of the name at the bend of the Euphrates (:bzd. , 
318-20), instead of seeing only an erroneous location 
by the Alexandrine geographers (cf. the article Thap- 
sakos, in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, v. A, cols. 1272-80). 
The name al-Rahba is explained by Yakit (Mu‘gjam, 
ii, 764, following the grammarian al-Nadr_ b. 
Shumayl) as the flat part of a wadi, where the water 
collects (E. Herzfeld, Archdolog. Reise im Euphrat- und 
Tigris-Gebiet, ii, 382; cf. A. Socin, in ZDPV, xxii, 45). 

According to Arabic accounts, it was at one time 
called Furdat Nu‘m (al-Tabari, i, 917) or simply al- 
Furda (Miskawayh, Tagjartb, ed. Caetani, 87); in the 
vicinity was a monastery, Dayr Nu‘m (Yakit, ii, 704, 
iv, 797). 

According to al-Baladhuri, Fuith, 180, there was no 
evidence that al-Rahba below Karkisiya is an old 
town; on the contrary it was only founded by Malik 
b. Tawk b. SAttab al-Taghlibi (cf. Ibn Taghribirdi, 
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Nudjim, ed. Popper, ii, 34) in the caliphate of al- 
Ma’min (198-218/813-33) (a legendary embellish- 
ment of the story of its foundation by ‘Umar al- 
Bistami, in Yakut, ii, 764). The new foundation was 
in the form of along, rectangular head cloth (¢aylasan). 
After the death of its founder (Ibn al-Athir, vii, 188) 
in 260/873-4, he was succeeded as ruler of the town by 
his son Ahmad, who was, however, driven out of it in 
270/883 by Muhammad b. Abi ’I-Sadj, lord of al- 
Anbar, Tarik al-Furat and Rahbat Tawk (al-Tabari, 
iii, 2039). 

The Karmati Abi Tahir al-Djannabi took the town 
on 8 Muharram 316/3 March 928 and killed many of 
its inhabitants (Miskawayh, Tagjarib, ed. Amedroz, i, 
182-3; al-Mas‘udi, Tanbih, 384-5; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
132; ‘Arib, 134). In the following decades, the town 
suffered much from civil wars until ‘Adil, who had 
been sent from Baghdad by Badjkam, in 330/941-2 
took possession of the town and the whole province of 
Tarik al-Furat and a part of al-Khabdr (Ibn al-Athir, 
xiii, 266-7, 295). In the reign of the Hamdanid Nasir 
al-Dawla, the Taghlibi Djam4n rebelled in al-Rahba, 
and the town suffered very much; he was finally 
driven out and was drowned in the Euphrates (op. cit. , 
357-8). After the death of Nasir al-Dawla (358/969), 
his sons Hamdan, Abu ’]-Barakat and Abu Taghlib 
disputed for the possession of the town, which finally 
fell to the last-named, who had its walls rebuilt (Ibn 
al-Athir, viii, 437-8). He lost it again in 368/978-9; it 
then passed to the Biyid ‘Adud al-Dawla (Ibn al- 
Aghir, viii, 511-12). Baha? al-Dawla in 381/991-2, at 
the wish of the inhabitants, appointed a governor to 
al-Rahba (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 64). Soon afterwards the 
town passed to Abd ‘Ali b. Thimal al-Khafadji, who 
was killed by the ‘Ukaylid ‘Isa b. Khalat in 399/1008- 
9. The latter in turn was defeated by an army sent by 
al-Hakim from Egypt and slain. The ‘Ukaylid Badran 
b. Mukallid was, it is true, able to drive back the 
Egyptian army but Lu?’lu? of Damascus soon after- 
wards brought al-Rakka and al-Rahba into Egyptian 
power. 

A citizen of the town, Ibn Muhkan, next made 
himself its independent master and also took ‘Ana, an 
enterprise in which the Kilabi Salih b. Mirdas of al- 
Hilla at first supported him but later killed him in 
order to make himself master of al-Rahba (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 148; Ibn Khaldtin, ‘bar, ed. Balak, iv, 
271). Between 447/1055 and 450/1058, Arslan al- 
Basasiri [g.v.] fled to al-Rahba in order to join up with 
the Egyptian caliph al-Mustansir from there (Yakut, 
i, 608). Salih’s son, Thimal, later lord of Aleppo, fol- 
lowed him in possession of the town (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 
163). In the spring of 452/1060 his brother SAtiyya 
(Ibn al-Athir, x, 8) captured it. He was driven from 
Aleppo in 457/1065 by his nephew Mahmid, but re- 
mained lord of al-Rahba, A‘zaz, Manbidj and Balis 
(Kamal al-Din, Historia Merdastdarum, tr. J.J. Miller, 
59). To the district of al-Rahba at this time (455/1063) 
there also belonged al-Khanuka, Karkisiya and 
Duwayra (Ibn al-Kalanisi, ed. Amedroz, 116). 
Malikshah in 479/1086-7 granted al-Rahba with the 
country round it, Harran, Saridj, al-Rakka and al- 
Khabar to Muhammad b. Sharaf al-Dawla (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 105). In 489/1096 Karbika of al-Hilla seized 
and plundered the town (Ibn al-Athir, x, 177). After 
his death it passed in 495/1102-3 to Kaymaz, a former 
general of Alp Arslan, then to the Turk Hasan. It was 
taken from him by the ruler of Damascus, who sent 
the Shaybanid Muhammad b. al-Sabbak to govern it 
(Ibn al-Athir, x, 249). On 24 Ramadan 500/19 May 
1107, Djawali, the general of ‘Imad al-Din Zangi, 
took the town through treachery (Ibn al-Athir, x, 297; 





Ibn al-Kalanisi, ed. Amedroz, 156-7; Michael Syrus, 
tr. Chabot, iii, 193, iv, 592; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 
ed. Bedjan, 273). ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘id b. al-Bursuki 
took it in 521/1127 shortly before his death (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 360-1; Mich. Syr., iii, 228, v, 610; 
Barhebr., Chron. syr., 287). His successors killed one 
another fighting for the succession and al-Rahba then 
passed to ‘Izz al-Din’s young brother, for whom 
Djawuli governed it as vassal of Zangi (Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 453-4). Kutb al-Din, son of Zangi, in 544/1149-50 
occupied the town (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 93). On 4 Radjab 
552/12 August 1157, al-Rahba with Hamat, Shayzar, 
Salamiyya and other towns were destroyed by an 
earthquake (Ibn al-Kalanisi, ed. Amedroz, 344; 
Mich. Syr., iii, 316; Barhebr., Chron. syr., 325-6). 
The Khafadja tribe who in 556/1161 had plundered 
the district of al-Hilla and al-Kifa returned to Rahbat 
al-Sha’m, followed by the government troops, where 
they were reinforced by other nomads and scattered 
the enemy (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 182-3). Ndr al-Din 
granted the Kurd Asad al-Din Shirkih b. Ahmad b. 
Shadi of Dwin, Salah al-Din’s uncle, in 559/1164, al- 
Rahba and Hims (Mich. Syr., iii, 325; Barhebr. 
Chron. syr., 330). The latter entrusted the government 
of al-Rahba to an officer named Yusuf b. Mallah. 
Shirkih built al-Rahbat al-Djadida with a citadel 
about a farsakh (3 miles) from the Euphrates, because 
the town of Rahbat Malik b. Tawk was now in ruins 
(Abu ’1-Fida?, Takwim al-buldan, ed. Reinaud, 281; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthan-niima, Istanbul 444). The new 
town of al-Rahba became an important caravan sta- 
tion between Syria and the ‘Irak, as we learn from Ibn 
Battita amongst others (iv, 315) who travelled from 
there via al-Sukhna to Tadmur. 

The town remained for a century in Shirkth’s 
family until in 662/1264 Baybars installed an Egyp- 
tian governor there (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 341, xii, 189; 
Abu ’1-Fida?, Annales muslem., ed. Reiske-Adler, iv, 
142, v, 16). Sunkur al-Ashkar of Damascus, who 
rebelled against Kalan in 678/1279, fled after a 
defeat to al-Rahba to the amir ‘Isa and from there ap- 
pealed to the Mongol Abaka for protection (Barhebr., 
Chron. syr., 543). 

The Mongols under Kharbanda besieged al-Rahba 
in 712/1312-13 on their way to Syria. On his return, 
Kharbanda left his siege artillery behind, whereupon 
it was taken by the defenders of the town into the 
citadel (Abu ’l-Fida’, v, 268-9; al-Hasan b. Habib b. 
“Umar, Durrat al-aslak ft dawlat al-atrak, in H.E. 
Weijers, in Ortentalia, ed. Juynboll, ii, Amsterdam 
1846, 319). Its governor at the time, Ibn al-Arkashi, 
died in 715/1315-16 in Damascus (Abu ’1-Fida’, v, 
300). Al-Muhanna and his family, the ‘Isa, were 
driven from the district of Salamiyya in the spring of 
720/1320 and_pursued by the Syrian troops as far as 
Rahba and ‘Ana (Abu ’I-Fida’, v, 340-1); the town 
was perhaps destroyed on this occasion. 

In 731/1331 the Euphrates inundated the country 
round al-Rahba (Ibn al-Athir, Vienna ms. in Musil, 
The Middle Euphrates, 3, n. 3). 

According to the Muslim geographers, al-Rahba 
lay on the Euphrates (Kudama, 233; al-Mukaddasi, 
138; al-Idrisi, wr. Jaubert, ii, 137-8; al-Dimashki, ed. 
Mehren, 93; Abu ’1-Fida, ed. Reinaud, 51) and also 
on the canal Sa‘id led off from it at Fam Sa‘id on the 
right bank, which rejoined the Euphrates below the 
town, the gardens of which it watered, and above al- 
Daliya also called Daliyat Malik b. Tawk (Suhrab, ed. 
von Mz2ik, in Bibl. arab. Histor. u. Geogr., v, Leipzig 
1930, 123; Yakut, iv, 840; Abu °l-Fida?, Takwim, 
281). The town lay 3 farsakhs from Karkisiya (al- 
‘Azizi, in Abu ‘l-Fida?, ed. Reinaud, 281) and, ac- 
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cording to al-Mukaddasi, 149, a day’s journey each 
from this town, al-Daliya and Bira (the latter state- 
ment is quite inaccurate; cf. Musil, op. cit., 253-4). 
Musil (¢did., 250) wrongly takes al-Daliya to be al- 
Salihiyya, which is impossible, as 8-10 miles above it 
the Euphrates flows close to the foot of Djabal Abu ’1- 
Kasim, so that the Sa‘id canal must have flowed north 
of it back into the Euphrates (cf. the Karte von 
Mesopotamien of the Prussian Survey, Feb. 1918, 1: 
400,000, sheet 3c: ‘Ana; Cumont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos, Paris 1926, Atlas, pl. i.: Cours de l’Euphrate en- 
tre Circesium et Doura-Europos d’aprés |’Aéronautique de 
“‘PArmée du Levant’’ on the same scale and the maps in 
Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Reise). The town of al-Rahba 
was a Jacobite bishopric (a list of the bishops in Mich. 
Syr., ili, 502); that it—for a time at least—was also a 
Nestorian bishopric is shown from a life of the 
Catholicos Eliya I (on him, see Baumstark, Geschichte 
der syr. Literatur, 286-7) who, shortly before his death 
on 6 May 1049, appointed a bishop to this town 
(Assemani, in BO, iii, 263). 

In the statements of the Arab geographers, it is 
clear that the old Rahbat Malik b. Tawk lay on the 
bank of the Euphrates (al-Istakhri, 13, 72; Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. de Goeje, 17, 138; al-Mukaddasi, 138; 
Yakat, iii, 860; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 233), i.e. it 
presumably corresponded to the modern al-Miyadin 
(pl. of maydan) (G. Hoffmann, Ausztige aus syr. Akten 
pers. Martyrer, 165; Herzfeld, Arch. Reise, ii, 382, n. 1; 
A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 3, 253, 340), while the 
new al-Rahba, as we saw, was built a farsakh from it, 
where in the south-west of al-Miyadin there still are 
the ruins of the citadel al-Rahaba or al-Rahba. Ac- 
cording to Abu ’l-Fida? (ed. Reinaud, 281), towers 
were still standing among the ruins of the old town. 
Opposite al-Rahba on the left bank of the Euphrates 
stood a fortress taken by Marwan II (127-32/744-50) 
in the fighting with Hisham (Mahbub of Manbidj, 
Kitab al-CUnwan, ed. Vasiliev, in Patr. Orient., viii, 
517-18). In this fortress Musil (op. ctt., 338-9) has 
recognised al-Zaytina (al-Baladhuri, Futah, 180; al- 
Tabari, ii, 1467-8; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 74) and the 
ancient Zat8& which is still called al-Marwaniyya after 
this caliph, but is not really opposite al-Miyadin but 
fourteen miles farther down. 

Ibn Hawkal, 155, praises the fertility of the well- 
watered region of Rahba, where the orchards on the 
east bank of Euphrates also produced date-palms; 
their quinces were also famous (al-Mukaddasi, 145). 
The Karte von Mesopotamien (1 : 400,000) marks at 
““Mejadin”’ ‘‘the first (most northerly) palm’’. Dates 
really only ripen in specially favourable weather in the 
region of AlbG Kamal (Musil, of. cit., 342). Accord- 
ing to al-Istakhri, 77, Rahbat Malik b. Tawk was 
larger than Karkisiya; al-Mukaddasi, 142, calls it the 
centre of the Euphrates’ district (Samal al-Furat or 
nahiyat al-Furat), as in the early Islamic period the fer- 
tile plain from Dayr al-Zawr to Albi Kamal with the 
towns of al-Rahba, Daliya, ‘Ana and al-Haditha was 
called (Herzfeld, of. cit., ii, 382). According to him, 
the town was built in a semi-circle on the edge of the 
desert and defended by a strong fortress. 

Yakut visited the town, which according to him was 
eight days’ journey from Damascus, five from Alep- 
po, 100 farsakhs from Baghdad and a little over 20 far- 
sakhs from al-Rakka. In al-Dimashki, 202, it is called 
Rahbat al-Furatiyya. In the time of Khalil al-Zahiri 
(Zubda, ed. Ravaisse, 50) it belonged to Aleppo. Ac- 
cording to al-‘Umani, Syria, or, to be more exact, its 
eastern marches with the capital Hims, reached as far 
as al-Rahba; he mentions there ‘‘a citadel and a 
governorship and there are Bahriyya, cavalry, scouts 


and mercenaries stationed there’’ (al-‘Umari, tr. R. 
Hartmann, in ZDMG, Ixx, 23, 30). Ibn Battita calls 
the town ‘‘the end of al-‘Irak and the beginning of al- 
Sha’m’’. Hadjdji Khalifa reckons from ‘Ana to al- 
Rahba three days’ journey and from there to al-Dayr 
one days’ journey (Dyahdn-ntimaé, 483; cf. thereon, 
Musil, of. ctt., 257). 

The Venetian jeweller Gasparo Balbi, who passed 
by the town on 6 February 1588 on the Euphrates, 
says (Viaggi dell’ Indie orientali, Venice 1599, without 
pagination) vedemmo castello Rahabi appresso il qual 
castello si vede una citta rovinata, ma in alcuni lati di essa 
habitata da alcune poche persone di nome di Rahabilatica (on 
the form Rahabi, cf. M. Hartmann, in ZDPV, xxii, 
44, at no. 390). Pietro Della Valle (Viaggi, Venice 
1544, i, 571) saw the town of ‘‘Rachba’’ at some 
distance from the Euphrates and heard that there were 
some old buildings there. Tavenier (Les six voyages, i, 
Paris 1676, 285) mentions a place called ‘‘Mached- 
raba’’, i.e. Mashhad al-Rahba (six miles to the south- 
west of al-Rahba). 

The mediaeval Arabic texts on al-Rahba have now 
been published over the last half-century. For the 
period 640-1060, for which no further publication of 
importance is to be expected, a tentative sketch of its 
history has been made by Th. Bianquis, Rahba et les 
tribus arabes avant les Croisades, in BEO, xli-xlii (1989- 
90), with a detailed bibliography. 

As for the period 452-923/1060-1517, the work of 
extracting information from the texts is still in pro- 
gress. Ibn al-Dawadari’s history, especially rich on 
the sieges of al-Rahba (see, in particular, the year 
711/1311-12), has not been exploited, and the ap- 
pearance of chronicles from the 7th/13th and 8th/14th 
centuries is announced. Until an extended study on 
al-Rahba and the middle Euphrates in general during 
the Arab period shall appear, a survey of some recent- 
ly acquired pieces of information is given here. 

Numerous projects have been carried out since 
1970 on the material culture of the region in 
mediaeval and post-mediaeval times. Archaeological 
excavations have been made on the site from 1976 to 
1981 by the General Directorate of the Syrian 
Museum of Antiquities, the Institut Francais 
d’Etudes Arabes de Damas and the University of 
Lyons II. Subsequently, Syrian, European and 
American multi-disciplinary teams, working on the 
societies of the desert margins, have carried out 
surveys on both banks of the Euphrates and on those 
of the Khabur. Our knowledge of the past of al-Rahba 
and its region has thus been considerably enlarged, 
but the sparse publications so far available are still on- 
ly provisional. 

Work has been carried out at three sites. To the 
south of the town of al-Miyadin, a stretch of territory 
on the banks of the Euphrates, near an old Ottoman 
caravanserai, was excavated from 1976 to 1981, main- 
ly revealing dwellings from the Ayyubid period and 
with abundant material. The excavation had to be 
relinquished in the face of contemporary building 
operations just when an old level, probably ‘Abbasid 
(4th/10th century) had been uncovered beneath a 
layer of material abandoned when irrigated gardens 
were laid out, corresponding to an urban decline in 
the 5th/11th century. The coins discovered at this site 
have been published by A. Négre, Les monnates de 
Mayadin, in BEO, xxxii-xxxiii (1980-1), and the pot- 
tery will shortly be published also. Some urban life 
then continued along the Euphrates banks long after 
the earthquake of 551/1156. 

The great citadel on a cliff some 2.5 miles/4 km 
from the Euphrates (for earlier illustrations of this, see 
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Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 7, fig. 2, and Sarre- 
Herzfeld, Arch. Reise, iii, pls. LXXIX ff.) is now 
deteriorating rapidly, with erosion eating away the 
supports of the walls. A study made 1976-81 allowed 
the drawing up of plans and elevations of the site, 
bringing out the complexity of the building, which 
was destroyed, rebuilt and enlarged on several occa- 
sions; see J.L. Paillet, Le chateau de Rahba, étude d’ar- 
chitecture militaire islamique médiévale, diss. Univ. of 
Lyons ITI 1983, unpubl. Large numbers of featherings 
for arrows, cut out of the paper of registers, have been 
found, souvenirs of sieges by the Mongols. From the 
Ottoman period onwards, the building no longer had 
any military value and provided shelter for sheep- 
raising villagers. 

From 1976 to 1978, work was undertaken at the 
foot of this fortress in the abandoned ruins of an urban 
settlement. A great enclosure, quadrangular in shape 
with sides of some 30 m, surrounded by a wall one 
metre thick, restored on various occasions and in 
some places more than 4 m in height, has been partial- 
ly revealed. One can guess at an ensemble comprising 
a public building—a khan, a cavalry barracks or a 
great mosque, probably including a small oratory— 
with a complex network of canals for the bringing in 
of fresh water and for carrying away waste and dirty 
water. The pottery and coins which have been analys- 
ed are mainly Mamluk, with some Ayydbid sherds in 
the deeper layers. The houses around this great 
building have not yet been excavated but offer a clear- 
ly more rural aspect than the houses spread along the 
Euphrates banks. 

Until the end of the 5th/11th century al-Rahba was 
a riverine port to which came caravans arriving via 
Tadmur or Palmyra from Damascus, Hims, 
Salamiyya and Hamat. After then, this river traffic 
declined, for reasons not yet clear; lack of wood for the 
construction of river craft? Decrease in the amount of 
water through desiccation? Insecurity? Caravan traf- 
fic running parallel to the river, on the plateau above 
the right bank, now enjoyed a corresponding increase. 
The ability to survey the steppe lands, which stretch 
as far as eye can see, always justified the building of 
a progressively stronger citadel on the river banks. To 
the north-east, it dominated the valley and could easi- 
ly block or hold up the advance of an army venturing 
into the 4 km-wide plain along the right bank of the 
Euphrates. The fortress being at a lower level, on the 
edge of the cliff, on the alluvial plain, and unable to 
command a view of the steppes at a higher level, lost 
some of its value. 

Al-Rahba formed part of various types of regional 
groupings: the Euphrates valley in the context of the 
administration of the farik al-Furat, the Djaziran prin- 
cipality of Mawsil under the Hamdanid Nasir al- 
Dawla, Fatimid Egypt and southern Syria at the be- 
ginning of the 6th/12th century, northern Syria under 
the Kilabi Mirdasids after 416/1025, the Saldjak prin- 
cipality of Damascus at the end of the 5th/11th cen- 
tury and the Syrian steppe principality extending 
from Salamiyya to the Euphrates in the Zangid and 
Ayyubid periods. Under the Mamliks, the citadel 
was rebuilt and held an important garrison, and it 
protected the new town which had grown up right at 
its feet. The nab commanding it had a high place in 
the military hierarchy. It played a notable role at the 
time of the Turco-Mongol invasions between 1260 
and 1400, forcing these invaders to detach from their 
fighting force powerful contingents to watch over and 
besiege the fortress. There are several mentions of al- 
Rahba in the Ta°rikh of Ibn Kadi Shuhba, ed. Adnan 
Darwich, Damascus 1977; on p. 479 the author states 





that, in 795/1392-3, when Timur Lang had con- 
quered Mesopotamia, he sent messages to the naib of 
al-Rahba, who after having read them, put the Turco- 
Mongol emissaries to death. 
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: (E. Honicmann-[Tu. Branguis] 

RAHBANIYYA (a.), monasticism. The term is 
derived from rahib [9.v.] ‘‘anchovite, monk’’; it occurs 
in the Kur?an once only, in a complicated passage 
(sdra LVII, 27) that has given rise to divergent inter- 
pretations: ‘‘And we put in the hearts of those who 
followed Jesus, compassion and mercy, and the 
monastic state (rahbaniyya); they instituted the same 
(we did not prescribe it to them) only out of a desire 
to please God. Yet they observed not the same as it 
ought truly to have been observed. And we gave unto 
such of them as believed, their reward; but many of 
them have been doers of evil.’’ 

According to some of the exegesis, the verb ‘‘we 
put’’ has two objects only, viz. compassion and mer- 
cy, whereas the words ‘‘and the monastic state’’ are 
the object of ‘‘they instituted’’. Accordingly, the 
monastic state or rahbaniyya appears here as a purely 
human institution, which, moreover, has been 
perverted by evil-doers. 

According to others, however, the object of the 
words ‘‘and we put’’ is compassion, mercy and the 
monastic state. According to this exegesis, 
monasticism is called a divine institution, although 
not prescribed for mankind. But it has been perverted 
by evil-doers. This exegesis seems preferable to the 
other, although the juxtaposition of compassion, mer- 
cy and the monastic state seems rather unnatural. Of 
the two, the first interpretation displays a much less 
favourable attitude to the monastic state than the 
second. L. Massignon pointed out that this latter ex- 
egesis is the older one; the younger one expresses a 
feeling hostile to monasticism, which coined the tradi- 
tion ‘‘No rahkbaniyya in Islam.”’ 

This tradition does not occur in the canonical col- 
lections. Yet it is being prepared there. When the wife 
of SUthman b. Maz‘un [q.v.] complained of being 
neglected by her husband, Muhammad took her part, 
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saying: ‘“‘Monasticism (rahbaniyya) was not prescribed 
for us’’ (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi, 226; al-Darimi, Nikah, 
bab 3). The following tradition is less exclusive: ‘‘Do 
not trouble yourselves and God will not trouble you. 
Some have troubled themselves and God has troubled 
them. Their successors are in the hermitages and 
monasteries, ‘an institution we have not prescribed 
for them’’’ (Aba Dawad, Adab, bab 44). 

Islam, thus rejecting monasticism, has replaced it 
by the gjehad: ‘‘Every prophet has some kind of 
rahbantyya, the rahbaéntyya of this community is the 
djthad’’ (a tradition ascribed to Muhammad, in 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 266; and to Aba Sa‘id al- 
Khudri, ibid., iii, 82). See also TARTKA, ZUHD. 

Bibliography: L. Massignon, Essat sur les origines 
du lexigue technique de la mystique musulmane, 123 ff.; 

the commentaries of the Kur?an on stra LVII, 27; 
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Helsinki 1946. (A.J. WENsINCK) 

RAHIB (a., pl. ruhban, rahabin, rahabina), a monk. 
The figure of the monk is known to pre-Islamic poetry 
and to the Kur’an and Tradition. The pre-Islamic 
poets refer to the monk in his cell, the light of which 
the traveller by night sees in the distance and which 
gives him the idea of shelter. 

In the Kur’an, the monk and the kissis, sometimes 
also the akbar, are the religious leaders of the Christ- 
ians. In one place it is said that rabbis and monks live 
at the expense of other men (stra IX, 34) and that the 
Christians have taken as their masters instead of God 
their ahbdr and their monks as well as al-Masih b. 
Maryam (IX, 31). In another passage, the Christians 
are praised for their friendship to their fellow- 
believers, which is explained from the fact that there 
are priests and monks among them (V, 87). In Hadith, 
the rahib is frequently encountered in stories of the 
nature of the kisas al-anbiyd? (see al-Bukhari, Andbiya?, 
bab 54; Muslim, ZuAd, trad. 73; Tawba, trad. 46, 47; 
al-Tirmidhi, Tafsir, sira LXXXV, trad. 2; Manakib, 
trad. 3; al-Nasa71, Masadjid, trad. 11; Ibn Madja, 
Fitan, trad. 20, 23; al-Darimi, Fada*il al-Kur?an, trad. 
16; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 461; ii, 434; iii, 337, 347; 
v, 4; vi, 17 des). 

From the fact that in the Islamic literature of the 
early centuries A.H. the epithet rahib was given to var- 
ious pious individuals, it is evident that there was 
nothing odious about it then; see, however, the article 
RAHBANIYYA. 

Bibliography: See that to RAHBANIYYA. 
an (A.J. WENSINCK) 

RAHIL, in the Bible Rachel, wife of Jacob, 
mother of Joseph and Benjamin, is not mentioned in 
the Kur’an. There is, however, a reference to her in 
stra IV, 27: ‘‘Ye may not have two sisters to wife at 
the same time; if it has been done formerly, God now 
exercises pardon and mercy.”’ This is said to allude to 
Jacob’s marriage with Liya and Rahil; before Moses 
revealed the Tora, such a marriage was valid. Al- 
Tabari gives this explanation in his Annals, i, 356, 
359-60. Ibn al-Aghir, i, 90, adopts it. But already in 
Tafsir, iv, 210, al-Tabari explains the verse correctly: 
Muhammad forbids for the future marriage with two 
sisters but he does not dissolve such marriages con- 
cluded before the prohibition.—Islamic tradition 
generally adopts the view that Ya‘kib only married 
R&hil after Liya’s death. So already in al-Tabari, i, 








355, al-Zamakhshari, al-Baydawi, Ibn al-Athir, etc. 
Al-Kisa’i even thinks that Ya‘kiab only married Rahil 
after the death of Liya and of his two concubines. 
Here again Muslim legend differs from the Bible, in 
making him not marry Rahil until after 14 years of 
service; in the Bible, Jacob serves seven years, mar- 
ries Leah and, after the wedding week, Rachel and 
serves another seven years. Ya‘kub’s wooing and 
Laban’s trick by which he substitutes Liya for Rahil 
as ‘‘neither lamp nor candle-light’’ illuminate the 
bridal chamber, is embellished in Muslim legend. 

Rahil is also of importance in the story of Yusuf. 
Yusuf inherits his beauty from Rahil; they had half of 
all the beauty in the world, according to others two- 
thirds, or even according to the old Haggadic scheme 
(Kiddushin, 49b), nine-tenths (al-Tha‘labi, 69). When 
Ya‘kub left Laban, he had no funds for the journey; 
at Rachel’s suggestion, Yusuf steals Laban’s idols. As 
Yidsuf, sold by his brothers, passes the tomb of Rahil 
he throws himself from his camel on the grave and 
laments: ‘‘O mother, look on thy child, I have been 
deprived of my coat, thrown into a pit, stoned and 
sold as a slave.’’ Then he hears a voice: ‘‘Trust in 
God.’’ The old Haggada does not know this touching 
scene. But it has found its way into the late mediaeval 
book of stories Sefer Hayashar (ed. Goldschmidt, 150). 
The Judaeo-Persian poet Shahin (15th century) 
adapts this motif from Firdawsi’s Yusuf u Zulaykha in 
his book of Genesis. 
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7 (B. HELLER) 

RAHIL (a.), ‘‘travelling by camel’’, a term ap- 
plied in Arabic poetry to themes involving adesert 
journey. In its specific meaning it denotes a section 
of the polythematic kasida [q.v.], following the nasid 
(g.v.], where the poet describes his camel and his 
travels. The term is derived from the verb rahala ‘‘to 
saddle a camel’’ or ‘‘to mount a camel’’. In Arabic 
poetics, the rahil is not classified among the ‘‘genres’’ 
(aghrad) of poetry, nor is the term used in a technical 
sense. Mediaeval critics usually paraphrase the theme 
(cf. Ibn Kutayba, Shi, 14). 

In the Dyahiltyya [g.v.}, poets allude to the perilous 
desert journey at the beginning of their self-praise [see 
MUFAKHARA], introducing it, like other themes of 
fakhr, by waw rubba (‘‘and many a...’’) or by kad 
preceding a verb in the imperfect tense (‘‘and often 
I...’”). But already in early texts, there is a tendency 
to connect the rahil with the nasib. The poet, after his 
disappointment in love, turns to his camel for consola- 
tion, or he asks whether it will be strong enough to 
carry him to his beloved. Then usually follows a de- 
tailed description of the camel (wasf al-djamal), 
embellished by scenes of animal life, introduced as 
comparisons, the camel being compared to a wild 
bull, an onager, an ostrich, and, very rarely, to an 
eagle. If the ode ends with a madih [q.v.], the poet 
sometimes adds, by way of transition (takhallus), that 
he is travelling towards the mamduh, the addressee of 
his panegyric. From the corpus of pre-Islamic verse it 
appears that the rahil originally formed a theme of 
fakhr, and that its interpretation as a journey to the 
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mamduh is a secondary development. For poets in the 
Dyahiliyya do not travel towards a destination; travel- 
ling is the mode of Bedouin life, and the camel is its 
most significant symbol. By turning to his excellent 
mount after the emotional crisis of the nasib, the 
“Bedouin hero”’ regains his equanimity and his abili- 
ty to perform the tasks demanded of him by tribal 
society. 

During the first part of the 7th century, a transfor- 
mation of the camel-section sets in, which ts continued 
in the Umayyad period. As a result, the traditional 
description of the poet’s camel is replaced by a rail to 
the mamdih, by which the poet emphasises the dangers 
and hardships which he took upon himself on his way. 
In the Umayyad rahil, the destination is always stated, 
and the length of the way dwelled upon. The poet 
mentions a group of travellers and their mounts, and 
describes their state of weariness and exhaustion. 
Sorne odes begin with a rahil, which is often blended 
with the madih in an ingenious way. Thus the rahil is 
now entirely determined by the panegyrical function 
of the ode, as described by Ibn Kutayba (loc. cit.), who 
evidently had the Umayyad kasida in mind, when ex- 
plaining the genre (cf. R. Jacobi, The camel-section of the 
panegyrical ode, in JAL, xiii [1982], 1-22). 

In the early ‘Abbasid period, the rahil is gradually 
reduced in length or omitted altogether (Jacobi, op. 
cit., 19-21). ‘Abbasid odes are as a rule bipartite in 
struccure, a development already beginning in the 
Umayyad period. However, later poets occasionally 
fall back upon traditional patterns, and there are some 
original variations of the travel theme. As part of the 
panegyrical ode, the rahil survives until modern times. 

Bibliography: In general works, the rahil is 
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RAHIM [see ALLAH]. 

RAHMA (a.), a Kur’anic term (attested 114 
times), denoting either kindness, benevolence 
(synonym of ra?fa) or—more frequently—an act of 
kindness, a favour (synonym of ni‘ma or fadl). Al- 
most invariably, the term is applied to God; in only 
three verses is there reference to the rahma which 
humans have, or should have, in their relationships 
with others: sons towards their father and mother 
(XVII, 24), married couples between themselves 
(XXX, 21), Christians among themselves (LVII, 27). 

The French translation by ‘‘miséricorde’’, 
although often used, is misleading, since in current 
usage, particularly in religious vocabulary, 
“‘miséricorde’’ essentially includes the notion of 
forgiveness, this being the kindness whereby God 
forgives men for their sins (the same observation ap- 
plies moreover, although less precisely, to the English 
‘‘mercy’’ and the German ‘‘Gnade’’). It is true that 
the indulgence of God with regard to sinners is an 
eminent form of his kindness, and in fact in some in- 
stances the Kur’4n associates the two notions (cf. for 
example XVIII, 58; XX XIX, 53; XL, 7). It is also 
possible to understand in this sense (although not 
necessarily, cf. al-Tabarsi’s commentary) the formula 
of VI, 12 and 54: kataba ‘ala nafsth al-rahma. But in the 
majority of cases, the notion of the forgiveness of sins 
is totally absent from Kur’anic usages of rahma. As 
previously stated, this term is to be understood most 





often as a simple equivalent of ni‘ma. It represents a 
“‘kindness’’ which God grants (dia, wahaba) to men 
(cf. III, 8; XI, 28; XVIII, 10, 65), a good which He 
“‘makes them taste’’ (adhdka), as opposed to the evils 
which he inflicts upon them, rahma being, in such in- 
stances, opposed to durr, darra?, or sayyi7a (cf. X, 21; 
XI, 9; XXX, 33, 36; XLI, 50; XLII, 48); sometimes, 
in fact, it is an affliction (sa, durr) which He wills 
upon them, and sometimes a rahma (cf. XX XIII, 17, 
and XXXIX, 38). 

These rahmas which God gives as benefits to men, 
or to one or another individual, are of various kinds. 
There is the ‘‘Book given to Moses’’, described as 
huda wa-rahma (V1, 154; VII, 154), tman wa-rahma 
(XI, 17; XLVI, 12); the Kur’an itself, also frequently 
described as hud@ wa-rahma (XXVII, 77; XXXI, 3; 
etc.) or as shifa? wa-rahma (XVII, 82); Jesus (XIX, 
21); Muhammad (XXI, 107). Also a rakma is the fact 
of having given to Moses, to assist him, his brother 
Aaron (XIX, 53), to Zachariah a son (XIX, 2); of 
having saved from annihilation Hid and his sup- 
porters (VII, 72; XI, 58). Rahma is furthermore the 
treasure destined to the two orphans of XVIII, 82; the 
wall erected by Dhu ’I-Karnayn (XVIII, 98); the 
maintenance (rizk) which the Prophet awaits from 
God (XVII, 28); the rain (VII, 57; XXV, 48; 
XXVII, 63; XXX, 50); and the alternation of day 
and night (XXVIII, 73). 

There is disagreement among the early exegetes re- 
garding the original meaning of the term, a disagree- 
ment which essentially divides, it seems, lex- 
icographers from theologians. For the former, rakma 
denotes at the outset an aggregate of related emotional 
states, of which the most characteristic is that of rikkat 
al-kalb, which may be translated, for want of a better 
choice, by ‘‘sensibility’’, the ‘‘fact of having a sen- 
sitive heart’’. Al-Mubarrad would define rakma by 
tahannun (‘‘tenderness’’) wa-rikka (according to al- 
Zadjdjadji, [shtikak asma? Allah, Beirut 1986, 41, 8), 
rikka wa-ta‘afiuf (‘‘benevolence’’) (according to Aba 
Hatim al-R4zi, al-Zina, ii, Cairo 1958, 23, 7-8; cf. 
also LA). In his ‘‘exoteric’? commentary on the 
basmala, al-Shahrastani gives the following definition: 
“In Arabic, rahma denotes sensibility (rikkat al-kalb), 
compassion (shafaka), softness (lin) and gentleness 
(nfk); this term has for antonyms hardness (fazaza) 
and severity (ghtlzat al-kalb)’’ (Mafatih al-asrar, facs. ed. 
Tehran 1989, fol. 33b). Lending force to this inter- 
pretation is a saying of Ibn ‘Abbas, glossing rakman 
with rakik and rahim with ‘apif (cf. Gimaret, Les noms 
divins en Islam, Paris 1988, 379). The question which 
is posed is, for a theologian, whether, thus under- 
stood, rakma can truly be used in connection with 
God. On account, no doubt, of what this term implies 
in the sense of vulnerability, fragility, it is generally 
reckoned in fact that rikka could not be counted among 
the divine attributes (thus al-Khattabi and al-Husayn 
b. al-Fadl al-Badjali, according to al-Bayhaki, a/- 
Asma? wa 'l-sifat, Cairo 1939, 51, 13-18). A rikka, ex- 
plains al-Ghazali, is a cause of suffering, and it is in 
order to alleviate this suffering that the ‘‘sensitive’’ 
man performs an act of beneficence; God, on the 
other hand, is not susceptible to suffering (al-Maksid 
al-asné, Beirut 1961, 66, 1-11). For this reason al- 
Zamakhshari considers that, when rahma is applied to 
God, it is to be taken in a figurative sense, signifying 
His beneficence (in‘am) towards His creatures (al- 
Kashshaf, Cairo 1385/1966, i, 44-5). For al-Mubarrad, 
the term is frankly ambiguous. Applied to men, it 
signifies ‘‘tenderness and sensibility’; applied to 
God, it means ‘‘beneficence and generosity’ (in“am 


wa-ifdal) (al-Zadjdjadji, Ishtikak, 41, 8-9). Al- 
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Djubba’s, for his part, goes further; for him, the true 
sense of rakma is that which makes it an equivalent of 
ni‘ma; if a man of sensitive heart is described as rahim, 
it is in fact because such a man is beneficent (‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, al-Mughni, xx/b, 207, 6-8). The same point 
of view is expressed by Ibn Babawayh (al-Tawhid, 
Nadjaf 1387/1968, 203-4). 

The question of the origin and meaning of the 
divine name al-Rahman, as well as of the formula al- 
Rahman al-Rahim, has already been discussed [see 
BASMALA and AL-KUR?AN, 4.c]. For almost all the an- 
cient commentators—the single exception being 
Tha‘lab—there is no doubt that rahmén and rahim are 
quite simply two parallel qualificatives, both derived 
from the root r-h-m, one in the fa‘/an form, the other 
in fal, both attesting that the person thus described 
practises the virtue of rahma. Some, including the 
grammarian Abi ‘Ubayda, even saw the words as 
pure doublets, analogous, they declared, to the pair of 
nadman and nadim, the only difference being that 
rahman could be applied only to God (thus, in par- 
ticular, al-Ash‘ari, according to Ibn Firak, Mudjarrad, 
Beirut 1987, 47, 21-3; al-Djuwayni, Irshad, Cairo 
1950, 145, 4-6). However, later authorities—these 
being the majority—attribute to rahman a stronger 
quality, precisely because the word is applied only to 
God, and because, according to a frequent exegesis, 
rahman is reckoned to have a broader ‘‘extension’’ 
than rahim. It is said that God is rakmén for all men, 
believers or non-believers, while He is rahim only for 
believers (in conformity with Kur’a4n, XXXIII, 43, 
wa-kana bi ’l-mu?>minina rahim™"). For al-Halimi, for 
example, God is rahman in that He gives to all men the 
means of finding their salvation, so that they have no 
excuse not to worship Him; He is rahim for the 
believers in that He rewards them without stinting (al- 
Bayhaki, al-Asma?, 49, 20-1). Some writers (for exam- 
ple, Ibn Babawayh, al-Tawhid, 203, 13-14) further- 
more assert that, if God alone is described as rakman, 
while rakim can be applied to anyone who has compas- 
sion for the suffering of others, this is because God 
alone has, in addition, the power of removing this suf- 
fering (on this area of speculation, see Gimaret, Noms 
divins, 379-82). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
7 (D. GimareT) 

RAHMA sz. DJABIR [see KuRSAN. iii]. 

RAHMAN [see BASMALA; KUR?AN]. 

RAHMANTYYA, Algerian Sufi order (tarika) 
called after Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Gashtuli al-Djurdjuri al-Azhart Aba Kabrayn, who 
died in 1208/1793-4. It is a branch of the Khalwatiyya 
[g.v.] and is said to have at one time been called 
Bakriyya after Mustafa al-Bakri al-Shami. At Nafta 
[g.v.], in Tunisia, and some other places it is called 
SAzzuziyya after Mustafa b. Muhammad b. ‘Azzuz. 

Life of the founder. His family belonged to the 
tribe Ayt Sma], part of the Gashtula confederation 
in the Kabiliyya Djurdjura; having studied at his 
home, and then in Algiers, he made the pilgrimage in 
1152/1740, and on his return spent some time as a stu- 
dent at al-Azhar in Cairo, where Muhammad b. 
Salim al-Hafnawi (d. 1181/1767-8: Silk al-durar, iv, 
50) initiated him into the Khalwati order, and ordered 
him to propagate it in India and the Sadan; after an 
absence of thirty years he returned to Algeria, and 
commenced preaching in his native village, where he 
founded a zawtya; he seems to have introduced some 
modifications into Khalwati practice, and in his Seven 
Visions of the Prophet Muhammad made some im- 
portant claims for his person and his system; immuni- 
ty from hell-fire was to be secured by affiliation to his 


order, love for himself or it, a visit to himself, stop- 
ping before his tomb or hearing his dhikr recited. His 
success in winning adherents provoked the envy of the 
local murabits, in consequence of which he migrated to 
Hamma in the neighbourhood of Algiers. Here, too, 
his activities met with opposition from the religious 
leaders, who summoned him to appear before a 
madjlis under the presidency of the Maliki mufti ‘Ali b. 
Amin; through the influence of the Turkish 
authorities, who were impressed by the following 
which he had acquired, he was acquitted of the charge 
of unorthodoxy, but he thought it prudent to return 
to his native village, where shortly afterwards he died, 
leaving as his successor ‘Ali b. ‘Isa al-Maghribi. His 
corpse is said to have been stolen by the Turks and 
buried with great pomp at Hamma with a kubba and 
a mosque over it. The Ayt Sma‘il, however, main- 
tained that it had not left its original grave, whence it 
was supposed to have been miraculously duplicated, 
and the title Aba Kabrayn ‘‘owner of two graves’’ was 
given to him. 

_ History and propagation of the order. ‘Ali b. 
‘Isa al-Maghribt was undisputed head from 
1208/1793-4 to 1251/1835; his successor died shortly 
after, and from the following year, though the order 
continued to win adherents, it divided into indepen- 
dent branches. This was owing to the objections raised 
by the Ayt Sma‘il to the succession of al-Hadjdj 
Bashir, another Maghribi; in spite of the support of 
the amir ‘Abd al-Kadir [g.v.], he had to quit his post, 
which was held for a time by the widow of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, 
who, however, owing to the dwindling of the revenues 
of the zawtya, had ultimately to summon Bashir back. 
Meanwhile, the founders of other zawiyas were assum- 
ing independence. After the death of Bashir in 
1259/1843, the widow’s son-in-law al-Hadjdj ‘Ammar 
succeeded to the headship of the order. Finding his in- 
fluence waning owing to his failure to participate in 
the attack on the French organised by Bu Baghla, in 
Dhu ’|-Hidjdja 1272/August 1856 he called his 
followers to arms and obtained some initial successes; 
he was, however, compelled to surrender in the 
following year, together with his wife (or mother-in- 
law) at the head of a hundred khwan shortly after- 
wards. ‘Ammar retired to Tunis, where he 
endeavoured to continue the exercise of his functions, 
but he was not generally recognised as head of the 
order, and his place among the Ayt Sma‘il was taken 
by Muhammad Amezzydan b. al-Haddad of Sadduk, 
who at the age of 80 on 8 April 1871 proclaimed djthad 
against the French, who had recently been defeated in 
the Franco-Prussian War. The insurrection met with 
little success, though it spread far, and on 13 July Ibn 
al- Haddad surrendered to General Saussier, who sent 
him to Bougie. The original zdéwtya was closed as a 
precautionary measure. 

His son ‘Aziz, who had been transported to New 
Caledonia, succeeded in escaping to Djudda, whence 
he endeavoured to govern the community; but vari- 
ous mukaddams who had been appointed by his father, 
as well as other founders of zawiyas, asserted their in- 
dependence. Lists have been given by Depont and 
Coppolani of these persons and their spheres of influ- 
ence, which extended into Tunisia and the Sahara. In 
their work, the numbers of the adherents to the order 
were reckoned at 156,214 (1897). In 1954, L. 
Massignon revised this number to 156,000 adherents, 
with 177 zawiyas, whilst in 1961 Fauque estimated 
them at 230,000. It should be said that the 
Rahmi§niyya constitute the most important Safi order 
in Algeria, with more than one-half of the khwan of the 
land. It predominates in the towns of the Constan- 
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tinois such as Constantine, ‘Annaba, Souk-Ahrag, 
Batna, Biskra, etc., and naturally in Kabylia, where 
it originated. Rinn noticed that the Rahmaniyya of 
Tolga regularly maintained good relations with the 
French authorities. 

Practices of the order. The training of the murid 
consists in teaching him a series of seven ‘‘names’’, of 
which the first is the formula /a ilah* illa ’llah", to be 
repeated from 12,000 to 70,000 times in a day and 
night, and followed by the others, if the shaykh is 
satisfied with the neophyte’s progress; these are: 2. 
Allah three times; 3. huwa; 4. hakk three times; 5. hayy 
three times; 6. kayyum three times; 7. kahhar three 
times (Rinn’s list differs slightly from this). Rinn 
stated that the ghzkr of the order consists in repeating 
at least 80 times from the afternoon of Thursday to 
that of Friday the prayer ascribed to al-Shadhili [g.v.}, 
and on the other weekdays the formula /a ilah® tlla 
‘llah". Favourite lessons are the ‘‘Verse of the 
Throne’’ followed by sdras I, CXII-CXIV (pre- 
scribed in the Founder’s diploma, translated by A. 
Delpech, in RA (1874), and the Seven Visions men- 
tioned above (translated by Rinn, 467). 

Literature of the order. Most of this would seem 
to be still in ms.; the founder is credited with several 
books. A. Cherbonneau, in JA (1852), 517, describes 
a catechism called al-Rahmaniyya by Muhammad b. 
Bakhtarzi with a commentary by his son Mustafa, 
perhaps identical with a work called by French writers 
Présents dominicaux. Another work belonging to the 
order which they mention is called al-Rawd al-basim fr 
manakib al-Shaykh Muhammad 6. al-Kasim. 
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(D.S. Marco.ioutn") 

RAHN (a.), pledge, security; rahin, the giver 
and murtahin, the taker of the pledge. The Kur?4n (II, 
283), obviously in confirmation of pre-Islamic legal 
usage, provides for the giving of pledges (rthan"" 
makbuda) in business in which a definite period is con- 
cerned, if the preparation of a written document is 
impossible. The part here played by the security as 
evidence of the existence of an obligation is in Islamic 
law much less important than that of securing the 
fulfilment of a demand. From the latter point of view, 
the traditions are mainly concerned with two ques- 
tions: a. whether the security in case of non-fulfilment 
passes without more ado into the ownership of the 
creditor or not (the two answers are crystallised in the 
legal maxims al-rahn bi-md fih or al-rahn la yaghlak); and 
5. who is entitled to use it and is bound to maintain 
it (the answer often found in earlier authorities that 
the taker of the pledge may enjoy its use if he sees to 
its maintenance, later fell out into disuse). According 
to the doctrine of Islamic law, the giver of the pledge 
is bound to maintain it, but can enjoy the use of it on- 
ly according to the Shafi‘is; its use by the taker of the 
pledge is also forbidden (except by the Hanbalis); the 
yield (increase) belongs to the giver of the pledge but 
also becomes part of the security (except with the 








Shafi‘is); the taker of the pledge is responsible for it 
according to the Hanafis and (with limitations) the 
Malikis. Among the Shafi‘is and the Hanbalis, the 
agreement regarding the security is regarded as a bail- 
ment relationship (with much less responsibility). The 
basis for the condition of a pledge must be a claim 
(dayn); the accessory character of the security is in 
general allowed; but exceptional cases are recognised 
in which the debt is extinguished by the disappearance 
of the security, i.e. the risk passes to the taker of the 
pledge. While the ownership of the pledge remains 
with the debtor, he has no power of disposal over it 
and possession passes to the creditor; the latter has the 
right to sell it to satisfy his claim if the debt becomes 
overdue or is not paid. Mortgage is unknown, as well 
as a graded series of rights to the same object of 
pledge. To be distinguished from the pledge is the 
detention (habs) of a thing to enforce fulfilment of a 
legal claim, which represents a concrete right afforded 
by the law in individual cases so that it has contacts 
with the legal right to pledge. 

Bibliography: J. Schacht (ed.), G. Bergstrasser’s 
Grundziige des islamischen Rechts, Leipzig 1935, 55-6; 
Guidi-Santillana, Sommario del dtritto malechita, 
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Stuttgart and Berlin 1897, 323 ff.; Querry, Droit 
musulman, Paris 1871-2, i, 443 ff.; Th.W. Juynboll, 
De hoofdregelen der Sjaft?itische leer van het pandrecht, 
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Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 138-40. 

Ma (J. ScHacnt) 

aL-RA‘I, lakab of a poet of the Band Numayr [q.v.] 
who lived in the 1st/7th century. His real name was 
‘Ubayd b. Husayn (see his genealogy in Ibn al-Kalbi, 
Dyamharat al-nasab, ed. W. Caskel, Leiden 1966, Taf. 
92 and 112; for other sources see R. Weipert, Studien, 
27-8), but he was commonly known as al-Ra‘j al- 
Numayri. His kunya Abi Djandal refers to his son 
Djandal, who inherited his father’s poetical talent and 
produced some poems (for a collection of some 
fragments see N.H. al-Kaysi and H. Nadji, Shi‘ al- 
Rai, 8-13). 

Al-Ra‘i was a sayyid of his tribe and commanded 
great respect. He spent a considerable part of his life 
in ‘Irak, especially in Basra, where he was on good 
terms with Umayyad rulers and governors, e.g. Bishr 
and ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, Yazid and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mu‘awiya [q.vv.], Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah b. Khalid 
b. Asid and Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. ‘Attab, to 
whom he addressed his panegyrical odes. It is evident 
that he kept these close relations with wealthy men of 
political influence for his personal profit, because, as 
many of his invectives against other tribes and poets 
like ‘Ad? b. al-Rika‘, al-Akhtal, and Djarir (9. vv.] 
show, he did not get on easily with neighbours or 
fellow poets. When he interfered in the naka7id (q.v.] 
between Djarir and al-Farazdak [9.v.} and gave 
preference to the latter, Djarir was deeply hurt and 
reacted by composing his famous kasida ‘‘al- 
dammagha’’ (see his Diwan, ed. Nu‘man Muhammad 
Amin Taha, Cairo 1969 f., ii, 813 ff. no. 3), in which 
he slighted al-Ra‘i and the Bana Numayr entirely. 
This poem silenced al-Ra‘i at once and, as many 
traditions say, led to his premature death less than a 
year after this event (see M.N. Hidjab, al-Ra%, 76-7, 
who fixes the date of his death in 96/714 or 97/715). 

Al-Ra‘i’s verses are a typical example of Old Ara- 
bian Bedouin poetry; he excels in the description of 
the camel and its shepherd (hence his nick-name), the 
wild bull, the oryx, the wild ass, and other animals of 
the desert. The Arab literary critics highly esteemed 
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al-R.4‘?’s qualities and ranked him besides Humayd b. 
Thawr and Ibn Mukbil [g.vv.] at the head of the 
Mudar poets (see al-Asma‘i, Fuhilat al-shu‘ara?, ed. 
C.C. Torrey, in ZDMG, I|xv [1911], 500). According 
to Ibn Sallam, who called him ‘‘faki Mudar’’ (see his 
Tabakat, i, 503), he belonged to the first class of 
Islamic poets and was equal in value to Djarir, al- 
Farazdak, and al-Akhtal. 

His diwan was transmitted by his rawi Dhu ’I- 
Rumma [9.v.], whose own poetry is strongly influ- 
enced by al-Ra‘i’s style (see Ibn Sallam, Tabakdt, ii, 
551). About a century later, al-Asma‘T [g.v. ] compos- 
ed the first philological recension of his diwan, which 
was largely used by Abt ‘Ubayd al-Bakri [¢.v.] in his 
Mu‘diam ma ’sta‘djam (see the index). Other recensions 
are due to al-Sukkari {9.v.], Ibn al-Anbari [see at- 
ANBARI, ABU BAKR], and Tha‘lab [9.v.] (see R. 
Weipert, Studien, 34-5). Tha‘lab’s recension and com- 
mentary was still known to Yakut [g.v.], who often 
quoted it in his Mu‘djam al-bulddn (see the index). 

Though al-R4‘i’s diwan has been cited and valued 
by many lexicographers, philologists and udaba?, no 
manuscript of it has been discovered so far. For- 
tunately, Muhammad b. al-Mubarak b. Maymaun (d. 
591/1201) selected from the diwan twenty complete 
kasidas for his Muntaha ’l-talab min ash‘ar al-‘arab (ms. 
Yale 389, fols. 135b-163a). These long poems, which 
are missing in the obsolete collections of G. Oman and 
N. al-Hani, form the basis of the comprehensive edi- 
tions of al-RA‘I’s poetical remains, published by R. 
Weipert and, less critically, by N.H. al-Kaysi and H. 
NAdji in 1980, each of them containing about 1,300 
verses, to which only a dozen may be added today. 
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7 : s (R. WEIPERT) 

aL-RA7ID aL-TUNUSI (‘‘The Tunisian Scout’’), 
the first official newspaper to be published in the 
Arabic language, appearing on 22 July 1860 and 
thereafter on a weekly basis. Considered the third- 
oldest newspaper of the Arab world [see D)ARIDA], 
after al-Waka% al-misriyya (1828) and the Algerian 
Moniteur, al-Mubashshir (1847), this leading light of the 
Tunisian press was created by the twelfth Husayni 
Bey Sadik (1859-82), at the instigation of the minister 
Khayr al-Din [q.v.], champion of the Tunisian refor- 
mist movement, with the object of promoting the 
reforms set in motion by the promulgation, in 1857, 


of the Fundamental Pact (‘Ahd al-Aman [see pustuR]) 
and provoked by the combined effect of European 
economic penetration, the French occupation of 
Algiers in 1830 and the Tanzimat (1839 and 1856). 

The creation of al-Ra*id, as well as that of the first 
Arabic printing-press [see MATBA‘A. 2.] followed on 
from attempts to introduce lithographical presses, 
private and governmental, in progress since 1847; 
these were at first, in the frantic race for concessions, 
granted to a British subject, Richard Holt, who pub- 
lished on an experimental basis, in April 1860, several 
issues of a weekly, in Italian, La Gazetta di Tunisi. But 
this private agreement was soon revoked by the 
Beylical government which, by a decree of 17 July 
1860, inaugurated al- Raid al- Tiinusi and al-Matba‘a al- 
rasmiyya, placing them under the direct authority of 
the President of the Municipal Council, General Hu- 
sayn (d. 1887), and specifying that ‘‘no political issue 
is to be addressed without express authorisation from 
the above-named President’’. 

Pascal-Vincent (alias Mansir) Carletti (1822-90), a 
French subject, born in Nicosia of Italian parentage, 
brought up in Syria, former pupil of Silvestre de Sacy 
and founder of the weekly ‘Utdrid (‘‘Mercury’’), 
which appeared first in Marseilles in 1858, then in 
Paris in 1859, was engaged both as editor (munshi) of 
al-Ra’id and as supervisor of the printing-press. Pro- 
French, Carletti succeeded in retaining his post for 
seventeen years, until the downfall, in 1877, of his 
patron, General Khayr al-Din. 

He contributed, however, to ensuring his own 
replacement by Tunisian personnel: Shaykh 
Mahmid Kabada (d. 1871), author of the first 
editorials of the 1860s and inventor of the title of the 


journal; Bayram V (d. 1889); and Muhammad al- 


Sanusi (d. 1900). 

With a circulation of about a thousand (in a popula- 
tion of a million, the vast majority being illiterate), 
and with an average annual frequency of 40 to 50 
issues, drawing its revenue from subscriptions impos- 
ed on more than 400 officials and from a government 
subsidy, al-Raid was sold for one riyal (piastre), or 60 
centimes, per copy. Consisting of four pages in plano 
50/28, each of three columns, it appeared with a 
headline bearing the title, surmounted by the Tuni- 
sian flag—a revealing sign of the aspirations for in- 
dependence of the Regency in relation to the Sublime 
Porte—surrounded by palms and Beylical heraldic 
symbols. From 1870, the headline bore, in addition, 
a supposed hadith: hubb al-watan min al-iman (“‘love of 
country is part of faith’’). 

The contents of al-Ra%d fell under two major 
headings: an official section (kism rasmi), devoted to 
the publication of laws and decrees, and a non-official 
section (ghayr rasmi), devoted to national news 
(hawadith dakhiltyyaz) and _ international news 
(kharidjtyya), commercial activity (matdjar) and literary 
and scientific items. Sources were Beylical govern- 
mental ordinances for the kism rasmi, and European, 
principally French journals, for international news. 

Although providing strictly-regulated information, 
and in spite of three intermissions (1867-8, 1875 and 
1880-2), al-Ra?id is of undeniable documentary and 
historical interest for the pre-colonial period of 
Tunisia (1860-81); it was definitely the chronicler of 
the constitutional era, from 1860 to 1864 (promulga- 
tion in April 1861 of the first Tunisian constitution 
[see pustUr] and the lavish festivities which marked 
the event), and of the reforms of Khayr al-Din be- 
tween 1870 and 1877, in his capacity as controlling 
Minister (mudbdshir) and as Prime Minister. 

During the peasant insurrection of 1864, led by Ibn 
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Ghidhahum [g.v. in Suppl.], a/-Raid, although ex- 
periencing a few very brief interruptions, displayed 
objectivity and calmness, all relative of course, but 
worthy of recognition. 

It compensated for the interruption of the publica- 
tion of the texts of laws and decrees relating to reforms 
with the publication of literary articles, consisting in 
most cases of excerpts from works published by the 
majba‘a (some 70 titles, from 1860 to 1880). 

Thus, as admitted by the eminent historian Ibn Abi 
’)-Diyaf (1802-74 [9.v.]), af-Ra?id constituted both the 
best complement and the most faithful continuation to 
the Jthaf, which came to an end in 1872. It remains, 
furthermore, a first-hand source for the study of the 
rise of modern Arabic culture. 

Under the French Protectorate and since In- 
dependence, a/-Raid has continued to appear into the 
present day, as an official journal, stricto sensu, bi- 
lingual and bi-weekly. 

Bibliography: Besides the references cited in 
pyaripa. B. North Africa, see Ibn Abi ’I-Diyaf, thaf 
ahl al-zaman bi-akhbar mulik Tiinis wa-‘ahd al-aman, 
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. (M. CHENourF!) 
RA°IKA, a slave singing-girl (kayna [q.v.]) in the 

earliest days of Islam. She is mentioned as being in the 
poetry and music-making circles of Medina in 
‘UthmAan’s caliphate, i.e. the middle years of the 7th 
century A.D., and as being the teacher (ustadha) of the 
celebrated singer ‘Azza al-Mayla? [g.v. }. 

Bibliography: Aghani’, xvi, 13 = %xvi, 162; 
H.G. Farmer, A history of Arabian music, London 
1929, 46, 54, 147. (Ep.) 
RACIS (a.), pl. ru’asd?, from ra?s, ‘‘head’’, denotes 

the ‘“‘chief, leader’’ of a recognisable group 
(political, religious, juridical, tribal, or other). The 
term goes back to pre-Islamic times and was used in 
various senses at different periods of Islamic history, 
either to circumscribe specific functions of the holder 
of the office of ‘‘leadership’’ (risa) or as a honorific 
title (dakab [q.v.]). 

1. Inthe sense of ‘‘mayor”’ inthecentral Arab 
lands. 

Here, the rats most commonly referred to was the 
head of a village, a city or a city-region. He emerged 
as a kind of local ‘‘mayor’’ and was particularly active 
from the 4th/10th to the 6th/12th centuries. Although 
references to such ru’as@? well before that time do ex- 
ist, the exact date of origin, as well as its place, re- 
mains open to question. The areas of activity of the 
ru-asa? were located in ‘Irak and the Persian regions, 
in Syria and the Djazira. Thus ru°asa? (in the sense of 
mayors) established their position mainly in territories 
under Buyid, Fatimid and Saldjuk rule. 

The degree of power exercised by the 1a’is was 
dependent on the weakness or strength of the political 
authorities. Just as, if not more, important were 
groups of the local population who lent support to the 
ra*is. Most famous were native-born, non-professional 
militias of ‘‘young men’’, the ahdath [g.v.], as they 
were called in Syria and the Djazira, and the filyan 
[see FATA] or ‘ayydriun [see SavvArR], in ‘Irak and Per- 
sia. Together with such popular elements, the ra7s, 
himself as a rule of local origin, constituted a dynamic 
force of urban self-representation vis-a-vis the central 
rulers, usually foreigners. This situation was most evi- 
dent in Syrian cities, in Damascus more than in Alep- 
po, when the ra%is succeeded in transforming 


“‘classical’’ government offices, such as that of the 
police (shurta (q.v.}), the supervision of the market and 
public order (Azsba [g.v.]), and the vizierate (wizdra 
[g.v.]), into local self-representative institutions. 
Things evolved so far that the ru°asd? complemented 
or even replaced the official rulers and their garrisons. 
In time, they became institutionalised collaborators 
within the régimes. By forcing the authorities to 
recognise the ras al-ahddth as the rais al-balad 
(‘‘mayor of the city’’), symbolised through the grant 
of robes of honour {see KHIL‘a} and estates, the latter 
rose to a semi-official position. Competition or even 
cooperation between the ra7is and the central govern- 
ment became more frequent than resistance by local 
leaders against foreign rule (which earlier had been 
the case when the ras was only leader of the ahdath). 
An illustrative example of this new arrangement of 
power was the appointment of several ru°asd? in 
Damascus to the office of vizier. Another was the 
political and military cooperation against common 
enemies from outside. With the increase of functions 
attributed to or gained by the ra*is, some cities estab- 
lished hereditary dynasties of ru°asa’, comparable with 
the dynasties of kddis [g.v.] in Syrian coastal cities 
(Tyre, Tripoli) at that time, but lacking in their 
degree of ‘‘urban independence’’. Concerning the 
social origin of the ru’asd, it seems that some of them 
came from a low social milieu, even from rural 
background. This holds true for those ru?asa? who did 
not acquire official recognition through the rulers. On 
the other hand, most ru’asa? obviously were members 
of wealthy families—a fact which also may have eased 
their access to a semi-official position. 

After the middle of the 6th/12th century, the urban 
office of the ra7is started to experience a gradual, but 
irresistible decline. Due to a new policy of centralising 
rule by the Saldjikids and their successors, who in- 
stalled military commanders (shthna [q.v.}) at the head 
of each city, the ra’is was doomed to political in- 
significance. Military, political, and administrative 
functions were now exercised by the shihna, and the 
control of the urban economy was returned to the 
classical holder of this office, the muhtastb. The ra’is as 
mayor of the city became much more rarely men- 
tioned by the sources, only to disappear from them 
altogether during the second half of the 7th/13th 
century. 

With regard to ‘Irak and also Persia, many cities 
also had a ra’is who appears sometimes to have been 
the ra’is of the fityan or ‘ayyarin in his place. Parallels 
to conditions in Syria are existent, but just as impor- 
tant are dissimilarities which also must be seriously 
taken into consideration, if one wants to understand 
the varieties of the institutional history of Islamic 
cities. 
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2. In the sense of ‘‘mayor’’ in the Eastern 
Islamic lands. 

Here, as in the lands further west also, the riydsa 
was an office that was of concern to both the state and 
to the urban bourgeoisie and notables what Bulliet has 
styled, with regard to Nishapur, the patriciate 
although the actual functions of a ra’is are less easy to 
pinpoint than those of e.g. the khafib and the kadi, who 
were in a similar, dual position as state nominees and 
as socially significant members of the local a‘yan or 
notables. In general, the 7uasa? of the 4th-5th/10th- 
11th centuries seem to have been prominent in those 
towns which did not form normally the residences or 
courts of rulers; thus they are seldom mentioned for 
Shiraz and Rayy in the Bayid and Saldjak periods or 
for Bukhara under the Samanids, although under the 
Buyids, the ru?asa? of quite small towns in provinces 
like rural Fars and Gurgan could play significant 
political roles (see R.P. Mottahedeh, Loyalty and leader- 
ship in an early Islamic society, Princeton 1980, 150-3). 

In Khur4san, the position of the ru°asé? of Nishapur 
is quite well known to us because of the plethora of 
biographical information on its scholars and notables. 
One of the greatest of Nishapur families, the Mikalis 
[g.v.], who were the confidantes of and diplomatic 
representatives for princes, held the office there for 
most of the Samanid period and that of the Ghaz- 
nawids, i.e. till ca. 431/1040, interspersed with 
members of the Hanafi $a‘idi family and one Ibn 
Ramish, equally from top Nishapur families. From 
the pages of the Ghaznawid historian Abu ’l-Fadl 
Bayhaki, it emerges that, during Sultan Mas‘id’s 
reign at least, when firm control over Khurasan in the 
face of the Turkmen incursions was vital to the ruler, 
the state nominated or at least approved the ra7is and 
marked him out by the award of official robes, a fine 
horse, etc., the rats being then responsible to the cen- 
tral government for the town’s internal security and 
taxation (see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 180 ff., 184- 
5; R.W. Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur. A study in 
medieval Islamic social history, Camb., Mass. 1972, 
66-8). 

In Saldjuk times, the central government certainly 
appointed the rats on some occasions, e.g. the vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk [q.v.] appointed to Nishapur an out- 
sider from Marw al-Radh, Aba ‘Ali Hassan al- 
Manfr‘i, as shaykh al-Islam and rais of the town, inten- 
ding to use him as the agent for favouring Ash‘ari 
theology and Shafi‘i law there, with Abd ‘Ali holding 
office there ca. 465-82/1073-89; but after al-Mani‘i’s 
death, the office of shaykh al-Islam reverted to a 
member of the $a‘idi family, a former persecutor of 
the Ash‘aris in Nishaptr (Bulliet, op. cit., 45, 52 n. 
13, 66, 68, 74, 170). During the 6th/12th century, the 
Saldjak sultans continued to nominate ru’asa? for the 
larger towns, although in the smaller ones, the ruasa? 
tended to emerge from the local urban notables with- 
out any outside interference. We possess the texts of 
various administrative documents nominating these 
heads of towns or regions, such as that for Tadj al-Din 
Abu ’Il-Makarim Ahmad as ra7is over Mazandaran, 
Gurgan and Dihistan during Sandjar’s reign, in 
which Tadj al-Din is granted by the sultan’s diwan full 


civil powers over the populations there and is invested 
with splendid insignia of office consonant with the ex- 
altedness of his office. As before, the ra*%s, whether ap- 
pointed by an outside ruling body or not, was not 
simply a salaried official of the state but the represen- 
tative of his town and its interests vis-a-vis the provin- 
cial or central government, above all, over questions 
of the taxation due from the town, and he could report 
back to the sultan’s diwén if any of the state officials 
were grossly abusing their power locally. The ra7is 
seems often to have had an office or diwan of his own 
and to have been paid for his official duties by dues 
(rusim) levied locally; but most ru’asa? were men of 
substance anyway (see A.K.S. Lambton, in Camb. 
hist. of Iran, v, 251-2; eadem, The administration of San- 
jar’s empire as illustrated in the ‘Atabat al-kataba, in 
BSOAS, xx [1957}, 383-7; H. Horst, Die Staatsver- 
waltung der Grofselgigen und Horazmsahs (1038-1231), 
Wiesbaden 1964, 53-6 and index s.nn. rais, riydsat). 

The ra’is recedes from mention in the history of the 
Persian lands by the time of the Mongol invasions, 
but it should be noted that the Al-i Burhan, the line 
of Hanafi ru’as@? in the Transoxanian city of Bukhara, 
held hereditary office there from the mid-6th/12th 
century well into the middle years of the 7th/13th one, 
with the additional title, expressive of their religious 
leadership also in the city, of sadr al-sudir [g.v.] or sadr- 
i djahan (see Bosworth, El/r art. Al-e Borhan). 

Within Persia, during Ak Koyunlu, Safawid and 
subsequent times, up to the 19th century, many of the 
functions of the earlier ra°is were assumed, as the link 
between the central government and the taxpayers, by 
the headman of a town or district, who was then 
known as the kalantar [g.v.], although the parallels are 
not completely exact. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

3. In the sense of ‘‘sea captain’’. 

Here ras, in Turkish re’is, with its derivation from 
ra’s ‘‘head’’, followed the same semantic process as 
“‘captain”’ from caput ‘‘head’’, and came to mean 
“ship’s captain” in Ottoman Turkish. The 
names of most major figures of the empire’s naval 
history from the 15th and 16th centuries are followed 
by this epithet: Kemal Re7is, Piri Reis, Selman 
Re’is, Seyyidi ‘Ali Reis, Turghut Reis [9.vv.]. 
Towards the end of the 16th century, further nuances 
appeared. In the imperial navy, 7e7is began to be 
restricted to captains of single units, while kapudan or 
kaptan was applied to those who commanded actual 
fleets (see KAPUDAN PASHA). Meanwhile, in the semi- 
independent beylerbeyilik of Algiers [see AL-DJAZA’IR], 
the term became associated with commanders of cor- 
sair ships (the /a°ifa of the ru°asa’), an institution that 
vied with the Turkish odjaks of Janissaries or their off- 
spring (the kul-oghlus {g.v.]) for political power. In 
modern Turkish, the word, spelt rets, means ‘‘captain 
of a small merchant vessel, skipper; able-bodied 
seaman’”’ (Redhouse Yeni tiurkge-ingilizce sozlik, Istanbul 
1974, 953). For the completely different usage in Ot- 
toman bureaucracy, see RE7IS UL-KUTTAB. 

Bibliography: 1.H. Uzuncargih,  Osmants 
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and passim, Katib Gelebi, Tuhfat ul-kibar ft esfar il- 

bthar, Istanbul 1329, passim. (S. Soucek) 

RA‘IYYA (a.), pl. ra“Gya, literally ‘‘pasturing herd 
of cattle, sheep, etc.’’, a term which in later Islam 
came to designate the mass of subjects, the tax- 
paying common people, as opposed to the ruling 
military and learned classes. 

1. In the mediaeval Islamic world. 

Kuranic use of the verb ra@ and its derivatives 
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covers the two semantic fields of ‘‘to pasture flocks’”’ 
(e.g. XX, 56/54; XXVIII, 23) and ‘‘to tend, look 
after someone’s interests’’ (e.g. XXIII, 8; LVII, 27; 
LXX, 32). Since other Near Eastern religions and 
cultures have evolved the image of the ruler, in both 
a theocratic and a secular sense, as the shepherd 
superintending his flock, sc. the subjects (the obvious 
example being that of Christianity with Jesus as the 
Good Shepherd), it is not surprising that Islam evolv- 
ed similar ideas. In the later developments of the per- 
sonality and role of Muhammad—developments 
which were in many cases influenced by the figure of 
Christ, his characteristics and his miracles, in Eastern 
Christianity—the Prophet is said by the Ka¢i ‘lyad al- 
Yahsubi (d. 544/1149 [g.v.]) to have been awarded the 
epithets al-ra7if ‘‘the kindly one’’ and al-rahim ‘‘the 
merciful one’’ by God from amongst His own Most 
Beautiful Names [see AL-ASMA? AL-HuSNA] (al-Shifa? bi- 
tarif hukuk al-Mustafa, cited in T. Andrae, Die Person 
Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, Upsala 
1917, 254), and he is described by the mystic Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (flor. later 3rd/9th 
and early 4th/10th centuries, see Brockelmann, I’, 
216, S 1, 355-7, and Sezgin, i, 653-9) as the shepherd 
of mankind, whose sheep the latter are: he guides 
them in the right way, gives them pure water, pro- 
vides them with winter and summer pasture, keeps 
them from the dangerous places, cares for the newly- 
born lambs, etc. (Nawédir al-usil fi ma‘rifat akhbar al- 
rasul, cited in Andrae, op. cit., 254-5). 

Both the image from Islamic ethics of the secular 
ruler (as opposed to the Prophet) as ra% ‘‘shepherd’”’ 
and that of his subjects as ra‘tyya ‘‘flock’’ appear in the 
manuals of constitutional law and the ‘‘mirrors for 
princes’’ literature [see NASIHAT AL-MULUK]. But there 
further developed, in the eastern Islamic world in par- 
ticular, the additional concept—foreign to the em- 
phases of early Islam on piety and worthiness of God’s 
grace as ideally determining the conduct of worldly 
affairs—that the ra%yya were the lowest stratum of a 
hierarchical social structure, the taxable classes of 
traders and cultivators, whilst above them were the 
ruling military and civilian classes, the ahi al-sayf wa ’l- 
kalam. The roots of this conception probably lay in 
Sasanid Persia, where society had been divided into 
the military aristocracy; the secretaries; the 
Zoroastrian clergy; and finally, the peasants, artisans 
and merchants, who paid taxes. Certainly, the duties 
of treating the ra‘iyya with benevolence and equity are 
stressed in the mirrors and in other sententious and 
moralising literature. Thus ch. 5 of Nizam al-Mulk’s 
[g.v.] Stydsat-nama deals with the holders of land 
grants, mukta‘an, and the need for their enquiring into 
the condition of the ra‘aya; and solicitude for the in- 
terests of the taxpayers who financed the armies and 
administration of the Mongol Il-Khans is expressed 
by Rashid al-Din [9.v.] in the maxim ‘“‘there are no 
ra‘yyat if there is no justice.” 

But the ethical aspect of the ruler-subject relation- 
ship, the ruler’s duty to further agriculture and trade 
and the prosperity of the cultivators and artisans, 
tended to fall into the background in the face of 
relentless financial exigencies in which the duties of 
the docile taxpayers were emphasised but not the 
reciprocal duties of the rulers. The lot of the peasantry 
in particular deteriorated in the Saldjuk and Mongol 
periods, not least from the incessant warfare in the 
lands stretching from northern Syria to Transoxania 
and from the alienation of much land to feudatories, 
with a consequent loss of direct control by the ruler 
{see 1kTA‘]. Although legally free in status, their 
freedom was in practice a fiction, and they were op- 


pressed and ill-treated, liable e.g. for forced labour 
(bigart, hashar); for housing and feeding officials, 
messengers, soldiers, etc. and their staffs (nuzil); and 
for providing mounts for the postal courier service 
(olagh). These requirements had, of course, existed 
before, but they became much more onerous in the 
central and eastern lands of Islam from the 5th/12th 
century onwards (see A.K.S. Lambton, Landlord and 
peasant in Persia, London 1953, chs. II-IV; I.P. 
Petrushevsky, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 492-4, 515, 
527 ff.; 535-7; B. Fragner, in ibid., vi, ch. 9). 

Hence it was during these times that the word 
ra‘iyya became narrowed down in the eastern lands to 
its present meaning in Persia, sc. that of ‘‘peasantry”’ 
pure and simple, and this meaning was carried into 
Indo-Muslim society, yielding the Anglo-Indian term 
ryt = ‘‘farmer, cultivator’’ (see Hobson-Jobson, a 
glossary of Anglo-Indian words and phrases, new ed. Lon- 
don 1903, 777). Ra‘tyya also tended increasingly, in 
the central and eastern Islamic lands of the later 
mediaeval period, to have the connotation of ‘‘those 
classes in society who were not allowed to bear arms’’, 
and this usage passed into Ottoman official ter- 
minology, for which see section 2. below. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. In the Ottoman empire. 

Here, the plural re“aya was commonly used. In the 
Ottoman context down to and including the 12th/18th 
century, the term denotes the tax-paying subject 
population as opposed to the servitors of the Ottoman 
state (‘askeris). The re‘aya paid taxes and possessed few 
opportunities for legitimate political activity. From 
the 12th/18th century onwards, the term is increasing- 
ly used for the Christian taxpayers only; 13th/19th 
century population counts distinguish between re“aya 
and Islam; all statements in the present context refer 
to members of the subject population regardless of 
religion. In the 9th/15th and 10th/16th centuries, 
re“@ya status was proven by showing that the person in 
question or his father had been recorded in the Ot- 
toman tax registers as one of the re‘aya. In later 
periods, the evidence of witnesses was regarded as 
decisive. 

Re‘aya and Saskeris: boundaries and boundary crossing. 

Exemption from certain taxes, particularly the 
Sawarid-i diwantyye (g.v.], were quite readily granted to 
re‘aya_ performing special services to the Ottoman 
state, such as the guarding of dangerous passes, the 
repairing of bridges or auxiliary services to the 
military. Down to the 10th/16th century, re‘aya 
soldiers formed special corps in the Ottoman army, 
known as yaya and miisellem [q.v.]. Certain members of 
those corps performed military service, while others 
engaged in agriculture on special landholdings (¢iftlks 
[g.v.]) to finance their fellows’ campaign expenses. 
Detribalised nomads in the Balkans (yiiriiks [q. v.]) also 
were originally employed as soldiers. But from the late 
10th/16th century onwards, the yaya and miisellem 
corps were abolished and their members demoted to 
the status of ordinary peasants, while the yiirtks in- 
creasingly were confined to guard duties, In principle, 
tax exemptions for special services did not place a 
re‘aya classified as mu‘af (or mu‘Gf we musellem) in the 
‘askeri category. However, certain re‘aya doubtlessly 
used tax-exempt status as an opportunity to claim the 
privileges of the ruling group. 

From the point of view of established ‘askeris, 
people born as re“ayd could only under very specific 
conditions legitimately abandon their station. The 
study of religious law and subsequent careers as kaqdi, 
miifti and miiderris were open to all Muslims. While 
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minor mosque personnel often were reconsidered 
‘askeri only for the duration of their appointments, the 
higher ranks of the “i/miyye [g.v.] permanently left 
their subject status behind. More problematic was the 
position of zdwéyedaérs in charge of the numerous Ot- 
toman dervish convents; in the 9th/15th and 
10th/16th centuries, they could sometimes claim 
Saskeri status by default, if able to demonstrate that in 
the contemporary tax registers they had not been 
recorded as ra‘tyyet. Dervishes suspected of heterodoxy 
were occasionally reclassified as re“dya by way of 
punishment. Down to the 11th/17th century, the levy 
of boys (dewshirme (q.v.]) normally permitted the 
young men thus recruited unchallenged entry into the 
Ottoman ruling group, provided they survived the 
often arduous training period. In later centuries, it 
was possible to enter the ranks of the ‘askeris by service 
in the household of a high official. In particular, the 
sultan could move the young men he called into his 
service from their humble status as 7e“ayd to a position 
of power. More problematic was the status of 
mercenaries of reSaya background who were awarded 
tumars [q.v.] for service on the frontiers. Such promo- 
tions occured, for instance during the Hapsburg- 
Ottoman ‘‘Long War’’ (1001-15/1593-1606), but the 
beneficiaries might find their status challenged at a 
later time. 

‘Askeris could frequently count upon support from 
the Ottoman sultans in their attempts to limit upward 
mobility on the part of the re‘aya. In the later 
10th/16th and throughout the 11th/17th century, the 
re‘aya best placed to wage a struggle for ‘askeri 
privileges were the musket-armed mercenaries who 
now constituted the bulk of Ottoman armed forces on 
the Hapsburg and Persian frontiers. Time and again, 
the attempts of these former peasants turned 
mercenaries to obtain the regular pay and privileges 
of Janissaries and other regular military corps resulted 
in full-scale civil war. The authorities armed peasant 
militias (#/ erlert) against the rebellious mercenaries, 
and in extreme cases mobilised militias over entire 
provinces (nefir-i “amm [see NEFIR]). Some mercenaries 
of re‘dya background doubtlessly gained admission to 
the ‘askert class in the course of this unrest, but most 
were unable to shake off their subject status. 

From the 11th/17th century onwards, merchants 
and craftsmen increasingly protected themselves from 
unforeseeable demands for supplementary taxes by 
joining the Janissary and other military corps of the 
major cities. By paying fixed dues to the corps to 
which they adhered, the Muslim merchants and ar- 
tisans of re“aya origins became pro-forma soldiers and 
joined the lowest ranks of the ‘askeris. This process has 
been particularly well studied in the case of Cairo, 
where it was virtually completed by the middle of the 
12th/18th century. 

Competition for economic resources. 

The re‘ayd constituted a political and not an 
economic category. In terms of economic activity, this 
group was extremely diverse; town dwellers, nomads 
and peasants all counted as re‘ayd. Disparities of 
wealth were equally great. While rich merchants of 
re‘aya status were active in 9th/15th century Bursa or 
10th-11th/16th-17th century Aleppo and Cairo, the 
majority of re‘dyd were peasants of modest income, 
who, from the evidence of their estate inventories, 
must have reproduced their families with great dif- 
ficulty. Moreover, in the 9th/15th and 10th/16th cen- 
turies substantial merchants of re‘@ya status could not 
compare in wealth with even quite modest “askeris. 

In principle, re‘aya were able to transfer their wealth 
to their descendants, while the inheritances of Saskeris 


were largely confiscated. However, debts to the fisc, 
incurred particularly by tax farmers, led to the con- 
fiscation (miusddere [see MUSADARA]) of re“aya estates as 
well. Heirless estates reverted to the state; the right to 
collect these properties was often farmed out and 
sometimes gave rise to major abuses. Toward the end 
of the 12th/18th century, previous rules concerning 
miisddere were frequently disregarded, as the central 
administration confiscated the estates of wealthy re‘aya 
in an effort to raise cash. 

The competition between re“dyd and “askeris for the 
control of economic resources constitutes an impor- 
tant aspect of Ottoman commercial history. While 
substantial merchants of re“ayd status engaged both in 
internal and external trade, governors and other im- 
portant officials had the grains, cottons and other pro- 
ducts of their khdss [g.v.] marketed, and gained 
economic advantage from their political position. Ot- 
toman officials sometimes also used their political 
power to make loans to peasants, or to market peasant 
produce. After the institution of the mdlikdne [q.v.] 
(life-time tax form) in 1106/1695, ‘Saskeris gained a fur- 
ther advantage over their reaya competitors, as the 
latter were barred from direct access to this form of in- 
vestment. The attempts of Christian re‘aya merchants 
to gain tax-exempt status by association with Euro- 
pean consulates thus may be seen as a move in their 
challenge to the economic supremacy of the ‘askeris. 

The Ottoman system of taxation depended upon 
the marketing of peasant produce. Peasants were 
obliged to carry the t2mar holders’ grain to the nearest 
market, while tax farmers supplied provincial towns 
and thereby remitted to the central administration in 
money taxes which they had collected in kind. In the 
9th/15th century, low-level administrative districts 
(kada”) generally possessed a single market; but by the 
end of the 10th/16th century, markets in villages, and 
in some areas even in the open countryside, 
multiplied. In Thessaly and Thrace during the same 
period, minor local fairs developed into centres for 
inter-regional and at times even international ex- 
change. Pious foundations profited by this upsurge of 
rural trade by providing shops and booths and by col- 
lecting rents in return. From the later 10th/16th cen- 
tury onwards, peasants also made money by selling, 
often illegally, grain, cotton or raw silk to European 
merchants. 

However, the profits from this trade were not for 
the most part retained by the peasantry but collected 
by the central government or local administrators in 
the shape of taxes or interest on loans. In addition, a 
10th/16th century peasant paid at least 15% and up 
to 50% of his gains from agriculture in the form of 
tithes and other taxes; this percentage does not in- 
clude the money which he needed to set aside for dues 
such as ‘awarid and siirsat, whose level was not 
predetermined as it depended on the demands of cur- 
rent campaigns. When comparing the estates of 
peasants and townsmen from one and the same area, 
the substantially lower standard of living in the 
villages immediately strikes the eye. (On farming and 
peasant tenure, see ‘OTHMANL/. II. Social and 
economic history.) 

Peasant re‘aya and local government. 

Most Ottoman peasants ran their smallholdings in- 
dependently, with minimal involvement on the part of 
tamar holders and other tax grantees. But since the tax 
registers specified that taxes in kind were levied on 
specific crops, and the taxes were assessed on the 
village as a whole, the pressure to conform to locally 
established crop patterns was very strong. This situa- 
tion did not, however, preclude changes in response to 
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market conditions. The expansion of a town or city 
encouraged the conversion of fields into gardens and 
vineyards, and from the 11th/17th century onwards 
the villages surrounding Bursa switched over to 
mulberry orchards and silk cultivation. 

Disputes between peasants and local administrators 
focussed on taxes and the manner of their collection. 
Frequent tours of inspection on the part of governors, 
accompanied by numerous armed men, resulted in 
spoliation of the re‘aya; concern about peasant flight 
and erosion of the tax base caused Sultan Murad III 
to totally prohibit these armed incursions in the 
990s/1580s. This prohibition did not last long, but 
re‘aya complaints continued to refer to their existence 
for a much longer time. Monetisation of the economy 
formed another source of complaints, as tax collectors 
increasingly demanded payments in coin from 
peasants whose access to markets remained limited. 
Re‘aya at times sought redress of their grievances by 
complaining to the Diwan-i htimdyiin [q.v.] and de- 
manding an official commission in charge of redress- 
ing grievances (mekhayif miifettishi). At the height of the 
Djelali rebellions [see DJALALI in Suppl.], some 
villages also built strongholds for use in emergencies. 
Others fled to neighbouring provinces, the cities or 
remote areas. The frequent flight of re‘aya@ to some 
degree checked the abuses committed by local ad- 
ministrators, as such events were considered ‘‘bad 
points’’ in the official’s record on the part of the cen- 
tral government. However, financial considerations 
often induced the latter to allow governors and tax 
farmers notorious for their oppression of the re‘ayd to 
go unpunished. 

The abolition of re‘aya status. 

With the Khatt-i sherif (q.v.] of Gilkhane, pro- 
mulgated in 1255/1839, all subjects of the Ottoman 
sultans were accorded equal rights, and the disap- 
pearance of ‘askert privileges entailed the abolition of 
the re‘aya as a special legal category. However, in- 
creasing nationalist and communal rivalries among 
the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire and the 
political, economic and cultural interventions of the 
various European powers nullified the attempt to 
create a unified Ottoman citizen body irrespective of 
social, religious and national differences. 
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RAK‘A (a.), literally ‘‘the act of bowing, ben- 
ding’, a sequence of utterances and actions per- 
formed by the Muslim believer as part of the act of 
worship or saat, involving utterance of the takbir and 
Fatiha, then the bending of the body from an upright 
position (ruka‘) and then two prostrations (sudjiid). See 
further sALAT. _ (Ep.) 

aL-RAKASHI [see ABAN B. ‘ABD AL-HAMID]. 

RAKIB (a.), from a root signifying ‘‘to guard’’, 
“*to wait’’, ‘‘to observe, watch over’’, is one of the 
names of God, with the sense of ‘‘guardian, vigilant 
one who knows everything that takes place’’, but it is 
especially familiar as aterm in Arabic love poetry, 
ghazal [q.v.], where it denotes the person who, by 
watching or simply being present, prevents the lovers 
from communicating with each other. The character 
first appears in the amorous poetry of the Umayyad 
period (B. Blachére, Les principaux thémes de la poésie 
érotique au siécle des Umayyades de Damas, in AIEO, v 
[1934-41], 82-128 = Analecta, Damascus 1975, 333- 
78), in particular, in the poetry which Blachére 
(Histotre de la littérature arabe des origines a la fin du XV 
de J.-C., iii, 620 ff.) calls ‘tof Hidjazian spirit’, in 
company with other enemies of lovers, such as the 
kashth, ‘‘secret, spiteful enemy’’, the  washi, 
‘‘slanderer’’? and the ‘adhil, ‘‘censorious person’’, 
who, in the poems of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabifa [q.v.], ap- 
pear to make reference to real individuals (Ibn Abi 
‘Atik [q.v.], for example), but who, very soon, 
become fictional characters inhabiting the world of the 
lovers. 

In this early period, the figure of the rakib appears 
relatively infrequently (it does not appear in the diwan 
of Djamil al-‘Udhri [¢. v.]), in comparison with that of 
the kashth and especially that of the washi. The same 
applies to the poetry of al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf (d. 
193/808 [g.v.}) but, in the course of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, through the influence, perhaps, of amorous nar- 
ratives and the romanticised biographies of love poets, 
the rakib becomes one of the principal obstacles to the 
union of the lovers. He appears as such in the treatises 
on love written by the Arabs, in particular in the work 
of those authors who are more interested in the 
psychology of love or in the situations in which lovers 
find themselves (Ibn Dawad, Ibn Hazm and Ibn Abi 
Hadijala [g. vv. ]), than in the ethical problems posed by 
unrestrained love. Ibn Hazm, who devotes three 
chapters of the Tawk al-hamdma to the “adhil, the washi 
and the rakib, classifies the last-mentioned according 
to three categories: the unwelcome, but not 
malevolent witness to the meeting of the lovers; the 
curious who seeks to discover, by observing the 
lovers, whether his suspicions are justified; the guar- 
dian charged with watching over the loved one—this 
last being, in his opinion, the one about whom the 
poets complain. The similarity between this type of 
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rakib and the gardador, or between the washi and the 
lauzengier, in the poetry of the troubadours, constitutes 
one of the arguments in favour of establishing links 
between Hispano-Arab and Provengal poetry (R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Poesia drabe y poesia europea, Madrid 
1941; A.R. Nykl, Aispano-Arabic poetry and tts relations 
with the old Provencal Troubadours, Baltimore 1946, 
371 ff.; R. Boase, The origin and meaning of courtly love. 
A critical study of European scholarship, Manchester 
1977). 

ie rakib appears quite frequently in the poetry of 
al-Andalus (H. Pérés, La poésie andalouse en arabe classt- 
que au XI siécle, Paris 1953, 417-20). With the washt 
and the ‘adil, he is the subject of a brief monograph 
by the later poet Ibn Khatima [q.v.] (S. Gibert, Un 
tratadito de Ibn Jatima sobre los enemigos de los amantes 
(Notas sobre el ms. 5974 de la B.N. de Paris), in Al- 
Andalus, xviii [1953], 1-16). Predictably, this theme of 
amorous poetry plays a significant role in the muwash- 
Shahat (A. Jones, OCCAM. Computer-based study of the 
Muwassah and the Kharja, in F. Corriente and A. 
S4enz-Badillos (eds.), Poesia estrofica. Actas del Primer 
Congreso Internacional sobre Poesia Estrofica Arabe y Hebrea 
y sus Paralelos Romances (Madrid, diciembre de 1989), 
Madrid, Facultad de Filologia, UCM-ICMA, 1991, 
187-200, Appendix A), and is even introduced into 
the khardjas in Hispanic vernacular (E. Garcia 
Gémez, Las jarchas romances de la serie drabe en su marco, 
Madrid 1965, nos. IV, XXVIII). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
7 (Teresa GaRULOo) 

RAKID (a.) ‘‘the sleeping child’’. This term (in 
Maghribi dialects, raged or bu mergid) is used to in- 
dicate a foetus which is considered to have stopped its 
development, continuing to stay in the womb in an 
unchanged condition for an indefinite period of time, 
after which it may ‘‘wake up’’ again and resume its 
development until it is born. The ‘‘falling asleep’’ and 
‘‘waking up’’ may cither take place spontaneously or 
(at least in the Maghrib) be induced by a religious 
scholar (fkik) or by a midwife (kabla) with the help of 
charms (a written charm to that effect is found in ms. 
Leiden Or. 14048, B2 fol. 12b) and herbs (see 
Gaudry, Société feminine, 370). 

This belief is firmly rooted in Islamic culture as far 
back as the earliest Islamic times, and has been incor- 
porated in the legal systems of the four leading 
madhahib. Some famous cases are mentioned by Ibn 
Kutayba (K. al-Ma‘arif, Cairo 1960, 594-5), among 
them Malik b. Anas, the founder of the Maliki law 
school; by Malik himself (Muwatta?, Cairo 1951, 740, 
= K. al-Akdiya, no. 21), where a case is discussed that 
dates back to Djahiliyya days; and by ‘Arib b. Sa‘id 
al-Kurtubi, Khatk al-djanin, 32. The latter text, which 
is of a medical nature, also illustrates the fact that 
Islamic physicians were little inclined to include the 
idea of the rakid in their theoretical considerations; 
they took their ideas from the Greek rather than from 
the ancient Arabian tradition, which implied that the 
cleven-month pregnancies sometimes allowed for by 
Hippocrates were the maximum that they were 
prepared to consider. 

From early Islamic times onwards, jurists have 
disagreed about the possible duration of the prolonged 
pregnancy; some saw two years as a maximum, but 
according to others it could last much longer. Even in 
the midst of the 20th century, Libyan Courts of Ap- 
peal were prepared to accept pregnancies of up to 
twelve years, as A. Layish’s research into the practice 
of Libyan Shari‘a courts (which have yielded a number 
of cases of children legally born after prolonged 
pregnancies) has shown (Divorce in the Libyan family, 





New York etc. 1991, 161). Recent law reforms in 
Muslim countries have generally abolished the prac- 
tice and have put the maximum duration of pregnan- 
cy at one year, although sometimes allowing for ex- 
tension, as for instance in the Moroccan Civil Code of 
1958, the Mudawwana (arts. 76, 84). 

Although the idea of the rakid is accepted by all four 
Sunni law schools, it seems to have taken root mainly 
under Maliki law, especially in North Africa, where 
until very recent times it was firmly incorporated into 
the social system, thus creating a device to protect 
women as well as children against the sanctions at- 
tached to pregnancies and births out of wedlock: a 
rakid might be born legally long after its parents’ mar- 
riage had come to an end by death or divorce. At the 
same time, the system offered barren wives an escape 
from the odium of infertility and the practical and psy- 
chological consequences attached to it, such as depres- 
sion, loss of social status and repudiation. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): ‘Arib, K. Khalk al-djanin wa-tadbir al- 

habala wa ’l-mawlidin, ed. and tr. H. Jahier and N. 
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droit musulman comparé III. Filiation, incapacités, 

liberalités entre vifs. Paris etc. 1973, 36; J. Mathieu 
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(OpILE VERBERKMOES and REMKE Kruk) 
A4L-RAKIK s_-KAYRAWANI [see IBN AL-RAKIK]. 
aL-RAKIM [see ASHAB AL-KAHF]. 

RAKK, Rikk (a.), parchment. 

i. History of the use of parchment in the 
Islamic world. 

Rakk is the term employed by the Arabs to denote 
parchment, alongside certain other terms used in a 
less specific manner, such as kirtas [g.v.] (from the 
Greek x&ptng, through the intermediary of Aramaic) 
denoting papyrus, a sheet of papyrus or even a scroll 
of papyrus; warak, which was later to be reserved for 
paper; and @ild [q.v.] (leather). Furthermore, all these 
words occur from time to time, in reference to the ear- 
ly years of Islam, to denote writing materials in 
general, whereas bardi or warak al-bardi was the par- 
ticular term for papyrus [see Papyrus] and rakk the 
particular term for parchment. The latter is derived 
from the verb rakka ‘‘to be thin, fine’’ (hence the ex- 
planatory terms observed at a later stage, such as djild 
rakik, or ‘‘fine leather’). Parchment (on the subject of 
which Grohmann wrote a very fine article, see Bibi.) 
was fashioned initially, in most cases, from the hide of 
certain animals such as sheep, goats or calves, but 
sometimes also from the hide of gazelles (see below). 

Its usage in Arabia may conceivably be attested 
from the 5th century A.D., as may be observed in the 
Kasida of Kudam b. Kadim (A.D. 400-80) (on this see 
Griffini, I! poemetto, 352, v. 56), if this is not—as 
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seems very probable—later ‘Alid or ‘Abbasid pro- 
paganda (Caskel); at a later stage, Tarafa speaks of 
kirtas al-Sham, and Labid mentions a furs natik (‘‘speak- 
ing parchment’’). Jirs is a palimpsest, of which only 
a few exist dating from the Arabic period. Such a frag- 
ment is preserved in the papyrological collection of 
Florence: on the recto is a Latin fragment of the Bible, 
Exodus viii, 16, and on the verso an Arabic economic 
text of the 1st century A.H. (on this, see Vaccari, and 
on Labid, see A. von Kremer, Uber die Gedichte des 
Labid, 583). 

Before the time of the Arabs, parchment had been 
in use among the ancient Babylonians, and, in par- 
ticular, among the Egyptians from the 2nd century 
B.C., and it was subsequently to become ever more 
important. The Prophet Muhammad is said to have 
used, alongside leather, a very fine variety of parch- 
ment for his correspondence; evidence of this is a 
document allocating territory to the Tamim tribe, 
written by ‘Ali and mentioned by Ibn Durayd, K. al- 
Ishtikak, ed. Wistenfeld, 226, n.6. The Kur’an itself 
(LIL, 2-3) declares that it is written on rakk manshur 
(‘unfolded parchment’’). It is known that certain 
fragments (rika‘), containing what the Prophet left 
behind, must have contained verses of the Kur?an, 
some of them written on parchment (cf. al-Suyiati, 
Itkan, 137, ll. 11-13; idem, Mukaddimatan, i, 36, |. 22; 
49, 1. 8; L. Marraccius, Prodromus, i, 257; A. 
Sprenger, Das Leben, iii, 39); the corpus of the Holy 
Book of Islam, the assembly of which was undertaken 
by Zayd b. Thabit, must have been written on parch- 
ment, warak (on this, see Sprenger, ibid., iii, 40; al- 
Suyuti, Jikan, 138, 1. 3); the ancient sections of the 
Kur’an which have survived provide convincing 
evidence of this (see e.g. the Vienna collection, pub- 
lished by Loebenstein). 

This tradition was continued under the Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs, as is noted by Ibn Khaldin (see 
Mukaddima, index; cf. Karabacek, MPER, ii/3, 1887, 
119), since by this means their correspondence, their 
instructions and their edicts had a more artistic and 
attractive appearance, and were better assured of 
long-term survival; furthermore, use of this material 
added to the renown of the scribes. 

In the Umayyad period, the situation was unchang- 
ed (see e.g. Abu ’I-Faradj al-Isfahani, Aghani, xvi, 
111, ll. 3-5, where the subject is the biography of the 
poet Dhu ’l-Rumma). Furthermore, the caliph 
Mu‘awiya personally instructed the officials of his ad- 
ministration to use parchment, in order to underline 
the importance of the edicts emanating from it (see 
Quatremére, tr. of Rashid al-Din, Histoire des Mongols 
de la Perse, Paris 1836, i, 134; Karabacek, MPER, ii/3, 
1887, 152). It would, moreover, be surprising if sec- 
tions of the Akhbar of SAbid/‘Ubayd b. Sharya, lively 
tales related to this caliph in Damascus and put into 
writing by order of the same sovereign, were not writ- 
ten, at least in part, on parchment, in view of the high 
regard in which Mu‘awiya held them, particularly ad- 
miring their innumerable verses (see, on this subject, 
R.G. Khoury, Kalif, Geschichte und Dichtung, 214-15). 

Even in the early years of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
parchment continued to be used, albeit alongside 
papyrus, the use of which was dominant, and paper, 
the use of which was becoming ever more widespread 
but which did not command, at the outset, the same 
degree of acceptance. Ibn Hanbal himself, when 
asked which method of writing he preferred, replied, 
“A pen of reed, shining ink and fine hide’’ (al- 
Manifi, Laja%f, fol. 100a); this is definitely a 
reference to parchment, this being the meaning of 
djild rakik, which is the expression used in this phrase; 


the lexicographer al-Djawhari, Sihah, ii, 85, 28 f., 
provides testimony in support of the use of these two 
words. And when the diwans were ransacked, under 
Muhammad b. Zubayda, the caliph al-Amin [g..], 
the parchments taken from them, from which the texts 
had been obliterated, were re-used as writing 
materials (gis). At Kiifa and Edessa (al-Ruha [q.v.]), 
parchment of the finest quality was produced. But as 
paper progressively gained acceptance in ad- 
ministrative circles, the use of parchment declined, 
before coming to a definitive end. In the 11th and 
12th centuries A.D. it was still being used alongside 
paper (see ‘Umdat al-kuttab, Codex gothanus 1357, fol. 
11b). 

In al-Andalus, as late as the time of al-Mukaddasi, 
who composed his work after 373/985, parchment was 
still being used for all copies of the Kur?4n and books 
of accounts (Ahsan al-takasim, 239). As for the 
Maghrib, the situation there was the same, as has 
been proved by the discovery of hundreds of literary 
codices on parchment in the mosque of Sidi ‘Ukba at 
Kayrawan (see G. Margais et alii, Objets katrouanais). 
Recent discoveries in the Great Mosque of San‘a? also 
confirm this well-established tradition. 

Besides the other types of hide described above, the 
fine hide of gazelles was also used for the making of 
parchment, especially for copies of the Kur?an, as is 
attested by codices preserved e.g. in Cairo (see Frhrist 
al-kutub al-‘arabiyya, i, 2; Ahmed Moussa, Zur 
Geschichte der islamischen Buchmaleret, 45-6; Muhammad 
Tahir al-Makki al-Khattat, 81) or in Medina (Spies, 
102-3). Furthermore, in the various collections of 
papyrus, which contain not only documents on 
papyrus but also texts written on hide and all other 
kinds of ancient material, striking examples of all 
types of parchment are to be found (see A. 
Grohmann, Einfthrung, 3; Khoury, art. Papyrus in 
EP; Chrestomathie, 7). 

Initially, it was usually the recto, this being the 
smoother surface, which was written on; when space 
was insufficient, the verso was used. Judicial 
documents were often bound up with a strip of leather 
or a thread of some kind. The dimensions of parch- 
ments vary between 85.2 x 82 cm (see P. Lond. 
B.M. Or. 4684/III) and 4.8 x 1.8 cm (see PER Inv. 
Perg. Ar., 53). Some of the Vienna fragments are saf- 
fron coloured and there is no way of knowing whether 
the material has been dyed or if this is merely the ef- 
fect of long-term storage. On the other hand, there is 
at least one undisputed example of the use of blue dye: 
this is a leaf which belonged to a Kur?4nic manuscript 
of Mashhad (Persia) datable to the 2nd/8th century. 
In addition, manuscripts on purple parchment are 
well known among mediaeval Latin documents. 

The earliest known and datable Arabic parchment 
is a fragment which Ernst Kihnel saw in the posses- 
sion of a German consul in Luxor, of which neither 
Grohmann, during his stay in Egypt, nor the writer 
of this article, have succeeded in finding any trace. 
The most recent is from the year 498/1105 (P. Berol. 
9160). Naturally, these observations apply to known 
parchments; it is possible that there are others which 
will come to light in the future, either in private collec- 
tions or in the unclassified stocks of certain libraries. 
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(R.G. Kuoury) 

2. The production of parchment and modern 
knowledge of Islamic parchment. 

Parchment was used in the early Islamic period as 
one of the common durable writing materials for 
books, chancery documents, letters and registers, the 
less durable material being papyrus. In Europe, it re- 
mained in use till well in the 15th century. In 
Ethiopia, which may have given Islam the term mushaf 
[g.v.], parchment remained in use as a writing mate- 
rial for religious and superstitious texts till well in the 
20th century. Although its primary and main use in 
the Middle East was as a writing material, it was used 
for other purposes as well. Most notable in this respect 
is its use in musical instruments and in puppets for 
shadow plays [see KHAYAL AL-zILL]. For these uses, 
parchment may have been made of the skin of other, 
larger, animals as well. 

Parchment is manufactured by cleaning the skin 
from hair and impurities, by applying lime or certain 
other preserving materials to it and by then letting it 
dry under tension, the skin being stretched on a 
frame. This stretching and the absence of tanning 
make parchment different from leather. In many 
parchments it is still possible to discern the flesh side 
from the hair side, the latter being recognisable from 
its grained appearance caused by the roots of the 
hairs. Techniques were developed in mediaeval times 
visually to diminish this difference as much as possi- 
ble. This was done either by finely thinning and 
scrubbing or chafing the skin or by splitting it. The 


use of the skin of unborn animals also vouches for a 
soft and minimally hairy appearance of the 
parchment. 

Being of natural origin, parchment had its limit in 
size determined by the size of the animal it was made 
of. Many of the large Kur?anic manuscripts of the 
early period consist of single or at best double leaves 
of parchment only. For smaller-sized books, the 
parchment may have been folded once or twice more, 
thereby making quarto or octavo arrangements. De- 
pending on whether the first fold was in the length or 
in the width, the quarto quire resulting from this 
operation would be oblong shaped or not. The square 
shape of Maghribi books on parchment may be ex- 
plained by supposing that the animal-shaped material 
was first folded two times in the width and then once 
in the length, whereby a quire of six almost square 
leaves of moderate size was produced. In the Middle 
East, Gregory’s rule, by which parchment leaves in a 
quire are so arranged that flesh sides would only face 
flesh sides and hair sides only hair sides, was as often 
as not unobserved. This rule apparently did not mat- 
ter as much in the Middle East as it did in Europe. 

The basic tools for a comprehensive study of the 
Middle Eastern parchment book are lacking. A cata- 
logue of a corpus of parchment codices does not exist. 
There are a few large collections of parchments books 
and fragments that together would constitute the main 
elements of such a corpus. The most important of 
these are the Kur’anic fragments in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris (a varied collection which served as 
the source of the typology of the graphics of the early 
Kur’an codex as developed by Francois Déroche); the 
Nasser D. Khalili collection in London, which con- 
tains coloured fragments as well (extensively des- 
cribed by Déroche); the fragments that were 
discovered in ca. 1970 in the Great Mosque of San‘a? 
and that are now kept in the Dar al-Makhritat in 
San‘a (studied by G.-H. Puin, H.C. Graf von 
Bothmer and Ursula Dreibholz; no major description 
published as yet); and, finally, the Sam Evraki, the 
Kur’anic fragments that were transferred some one 
hundred years ago from the Umayyad Mosque in 
Damascus to Istanbul and that are now kept in the 
Tirk ve Islam Eserleri Mizesi in Istanbul (studied by 
Déroche; no major description published as yet). The 
library of the Monastery of St. Catherine in Sinai con- 
tains an important number of Christian Arabic 
codices on parchment. It would seem that the use of 
parchment persisted Jonger with the Oriental Christ- 
ians than among Muslims. Parchment of several types 
has continued to be used for religious reasons by 
Oriental Jewry till the present day. Their extensive 
technical literature on the subject is also of relevance 
to the study of Islamic parchment. Many parchment 
fragments of the Kur’4n, and to a limited extent also 
of other Islamic texts, have surfaced since ca. 1970 in 
the international art market, a fact witnessed by their 
frequent appearance in the auction catalogues of 
Christie’s and Sotheby’s of London. Parchment mate- 
rial is present in virtually all larger collections of Mid- 
dle Eastern manuscripts. 

Bibliography: F. Déroche, Les manuscrits du 
Coran. Aux origines de la calligraphie coranique. Paris 
1983; idem, The Abbasid tradition. Qur°ans of the 8th to 
10th centuries. (The Nasser D. Khalili Collection of 
Islamic Art, vol. i), London 1993; idem, A propos 
dune série de manuscrits coraniques anctens, in Les 
manuscrits du Moyen-Oneni [= Varia turcica, VIII], 
Istanbul-Paris 1989, 101-11; P. Riick (ed.), Perga- 
ment. Geschichte, Struktur, Restaurierung, Herstellung, 
Sigmaringen 1991. Particular use has been made 
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aL-RAKKA, a mediaeval Islamic town on the 
left bank of the Middle Euphrates, at the junction of 
its tributary the Nahr al-Balikh. Today it is the ad- 
ministrative centre of the al-Rakka governorate of the 
Arab Republic of Syria; in mediaeval Islamic historic 
topography it was considered to be the capital of Diyar 

Mudar {@.v.] in al-Djazira/Northern Mesopotamia. 

The origin of settlement on opposite sides of the 
Nahr al-Balikh is attested by the Tall Zaydan and the 
Tall al-Bi‘a, the latter identified with the Babylonian 
city of Tuttal (excavated since 1980; reports published 
in MDOG, cxiii [1981] and later). To the south of the 
Tall al-Bi‘a, on the border of the Euphrates, Seleucus 
I Nikator (301-281 B.C.) founded the Hellenistic city 
of Nikephorion, later probably enlarged by Seleucos 
IE Kallinikos (246-226 B.C.) and named 
Kallinikos/Callinicum after him. Destroyed in A.D. 
542 by the Sasanid Khusraw I Andshirwan f[g.v.], the 
emperor Justinian (527-65) soon after rebuilt the town 
in the course of an extensive fortification programme 
at the Byzantine border alongside the Euphrates (on 
the pre-Islamic city, see the article by M. al-Khalaf 
and K. Kohlmeyer in Damaszener Mitteilungen, ii 
[1985], 133-62). 

The classical city was conquered in 18/639 or 
19/640 by the Muslim army under ‘Iyad b. Ghanm, 
who became the first governor of the Djazira (in this 
connection, see W.E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the early 
Islamic conquests, Cambridge 1992). Renamed al- 
Rakka, the Muslim faith was heralded by a congrega- 
tional mosque, founded by the succeeding governor 
Sa‘id b. ‘Amir b. Hidhyam, which was subsequently 
enlarged to monumental dimensions of c. 73 x 108 m. 
Recorded by the German scholar Ernst Herzfeld in 
1907, the mosque, together with the square brick 
minaret (Pl. XXVI, 1), supposedly a later addition 
from the mid-4th/10th century, has since vanished 
completely. 

In 36/656 ‘Ali crossed the Euphrates at al-Rakka on 
his way to Siffin [9¢.v.], the place of the battle with 
Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan, the governor of Damascus 
and founder of the Umayyad dynasty. Located near 
the village of Aba Hurayra opposite the mediaeval 
citadel of Kal‘at Dja‘bar (q.v.] ca. 45 km/28 miles west 
of al-Rakka, the burials of SAli’s followers remained 
venerated places of Shi‘ pilgrimage (listed extensively 
in al-Harawi’s Kitab al-Ztyarat). The last of those 
tombs located in the Muslim cemetery on the western 
fringes of the early Islamic city of al-Rakka, the 
mausoleum of Uways al-Karani, recently had to give 
way to a huge pilgrimage centre. Another witness 
from the early days of Islam, a stone column sup- 
posedly depicting an autograph of ‘Alt from the 
Mashhad quarter of al-Rakka, was already in the 
6th/12th century transferred to Aleppo, where it was 
incorporated in the Masdjid Ghawth (E. Herzfeld, 
CIA, part ii, Northern Syria, Inscriptions et monuments 
d’Alep, i, Cairo 1955-6, 271-2 no. 142). 

Throughout the Umayyad period al-Rakka re- 
mained an important fortified stronghold protected by 
a garrison, occasionally involved in revolts and inter- 
nal fighting over supremacy in the Djazira, as de- 
scribed by al-Tabari. Opposite al-Rakka, near the 





south bank of the Euphrates, the Umayyad caliph 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (105-25/724-43), residing 
mainly at al-Rusafa [q.v.] ca. 50 km/31 miles further 
to the southwest in the Syrian desert, created the agri- 
cultural estate of Wasit al-Rakka, irrigated by two 
canals named al-Hani wa ’l-Mari. Further north, at 
a distance of ca. 72 km/45 miles, near the river al- 
Balikh, another member of the Umayyad family, the 
famous military commander Maslama b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik (d. ca. 121/739 [9.v.]), a half-brother of the 
caliph Hisham, founded the residential estate of Higsn 
Maslama, which served as an advanced outpost 
towards the Byzantine frontier (on the ruins of 
Madinat al-Far, probably to be identified with Hisn 
Maslama, see the report by C.-P. Haase in Bilad al- 
Sham during the Abbasid period. Proceedings of the fifth Inter- 
national conference on the History of Bilad al-Sham, ed. 
Muhammad ‘Adnan al-Bakhit and R. Schick, Am- 
man 1991, 206-13). 

Though the treaty between the inhabitants of al- 
Rakka and the victorious Muslim general ‘Iyad b. 
Ghann, as quoted by al-Baladhuri, 173-4, stipulated 
that the Christians should retain their places of wor- 
ship but were not allowed to build new churches, the 
non-Muslim community is recorded to have thrived 
well into the Middle Ages. Till the 6th/12th century 
a bishop is attested to have resided there, and at least 
four monasteries are frequently mentioned in the 
sources, the most famous of which, the Dayr Zakka, 
can be identified with recently excavated ruins on the 
Tall al-Bi‘a (on the Christian sources and the newly- 
detected remains, see M. Krebernik, in MDOG, cxxiii 
[1991}, 41-57). To this monastery belonged the estate 
of al-Sdlihiyya, a favourite halting place for hunting 
expeditions (described by al-Bakri, iii, 582, and 
Yakut, ii, 644-5), possibly to be associated with the 
ruins of al-Suwayla near the river al-Balikh, ca. 4 
km/2.5 miles to the northeast of al-Rakka (recently in- 
vestigated archaeologically and recorded in Damaszener 
Mitteilungen, ii [1985], 98-9). There also existed a large 
Jewish community maintaining an ancient 
synagogue, still operating during the visit of Benjamin 
of Tudela in about 1167 (see his Travels, tr. M.N. 
Adler, London 1907, 32). 

The early ‘Abbasid period. Early in the 
‘Abbasid period the programme of border fortifica- 
tions in all of the Muslim empire resulted in the con- 
struction of an entire new city about 200 m/660 feet 
west of al-Rakka. Named al-Rafika, ‘‘the companion 
(of al-Rakka)’’, the city, according to al-Ya‘kdbi 
(Ta°rikh, i, 238) was already conceived in the time of 
the first ‘Abbasid caliph al-Saffah (132-6/749-54); 
nevertheless, al-Tabari attributes the foundation of al- 
Rafika to his brother and successor al-Mansur (136- 
58/754-75), who in 154/770-1 decided on the con- 
struction of the city, which was eventually im- 
plemented by his son and heir-apparent al-Mahdi 
from 155/771-2 onwards. Construction work was still 
continuing when, in 158/775, al-Mahdi was summon- 
ed to Baghdad to be invested as caliph upon the sud- 
den death of his father. Purposely modelled after the 
only recently completed residential city of Baghdad, 
the partly surviving city fortifications testify to the 
military might of the ‘Abbasid empire. In the form of 
a parallelogram surmounted by a half circle with a 
width of ca. 1300 m/4,265 feet, the city was protected 
by a massive wall of almost 5000 m/16,400 feet in 
length (Pl. XXV, 1). Fortified by 132 round project- 
ing towers, an advance wall and a moat further im- 
proved the defence system (see Murhaf al-Khalaf, in 
Damaszener Mitteilungen, ii [1985], 123-31). Originally 
accessible by three axial entrances, the recently ex- 
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cavated northern gate (Pl. XXV, 2) has revealed stately 
dimensions, with a portal opening of four metres/13 
feet. Remains of iron door posts attest the existence of 
massive or metal-plated doors, which attracted special 
praise in the Arabic chronicles. One of the doors, ac- 
cording to the mediaeval tradition, is identified with 
spoils from the Byzantine city of Amorion or 
‘Ammiriya [g.v.}] in Asia Minor, transported by al- 
Muttasim (218-27/833-42) in 223/838 to his newly- 
founded residence at Samarra? in central 
Mesopotamia, from where it supposedly reached al- 
Rakka towards the end of the 3rd/9th century. Only 
about half-a-century later, the door was again 
dismantled in 353/964 on behalf of the Hamdanid 
Sayf al-Dawla ‘Ali (333-56/945-67), to be later incor- 
porated in the Bab al-Kinnasrin at Aleppo (E. Herz- 
feld, CIA, part ii, Northern Syria, Inscriptions et 
monuments d’Alep, i, 60). 

In the centre of al-Rafika another Great Mosque 
was constructed with monumental proportions of 
108 x 93 m/354 x 305 feet in order to serve the gar- 
rison of soldiers from Khurasan (Pl. XXVI, 3). Built 
with massive mud brick walls, strengthened by burnt 
brick facing and encircled by a chain of round towers, 
the plan layout is characterised by triple aisles on brick 
piers in the prayer hall and by double arcades on the 
three other sides of the interior courtyard (see 
Creswell, Early Muslim architecture, ii, Oxford 1940, 45- 
8, and recent project reports). This first pillar mosque 
in Islamic architecture obviously served as a model for 
later Friday mosques at Baghdad (enlarged from 
192/808 till 193/809 by Haran al-Rashid), Samarra? 
(both mosques of al-Mutawakkil, inaugurated in 
237/852 and 247/861 respectively) and at Cairo 
(Mosque of Ahmad b. Tilun, completed in 265/879). 

Al-Rakka as capital of the ‘Abbasid empire. 
The new city al-Rafika alone almost matches the 
traditional Syrian capital Damascus in size; but the 
two sister cities of al-Rakka and al-Rafika together 
formed the largest urban entity in Syria and northern 
Mesopotamia, probably only surpassed by the 
‘Abbasid centre of power, Baghdad, in central 
Mesopotamia. Therefore, it was a logical choice that 
the caliph Haran al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), when 
searching for an alternative residence in 180/796, 
settled on al-Rakka/al-Rafika, which remained his 
base for a dozen years till 192/808. This resulted not 
only in additions to the city fortification (inscription 
on the eastern gate of al-Rafika, the Bab al-Sibal, 
quoted by Ibn Shaddad, iii/1, 71), but more impor- 
tantly, in the construction of an extensive palatial 
quarter to the north of the twin cities. This caliphal 
residence of almost 10 km’, as attested by aerial 
photographs, includes about twenty large-size com- 
plexes, of which the most monumental of ca. 350 x 300 
m/1,148 x 984 feet in a central position obviously 
served as the main residence of Haran al-Rashid (PI. 
XXVII, 1), probably to be identified with the Kasr al- 
Salam mentioned by Yakut. The other structures 
were evidently used for housing the family members 
and court officials residing with Hardin al-Rashid at 
al-Rakka, or else were devoted to service functions. 

The huge area of ruins outside the twin cities has 
since 1944 attracted archaeological investigations. 
First trial soundings were conducted by the Syrian 
Antiquities Service at the Main Palace, but were soon 
discontinued due to the poor state of preservation. In- 
stead, another major complex of ca. 120x150 
m/393 x 492 feet, only 400 m/1,312 feet north of the 
city wall of al-Rafika, named Palace A, was partly ex- 
cavated. Excavations eventually continued at three 
other complexes to the east of the Main Palace: Palace 


B (1950-52), Palace C (1953), and Palace D (1954 and 
1958), all of rather monumental dimensions measur- 
ing ca. 170x75 m/557x 246 feet, 150x110 m/ 
492 x 360 feet and 100 x 100 m/328 x 328 feet respect- 
ively; (see the series of reports by Nassib Saliby in Les 
Annales Archéologiques de Syrte, iv-v [1954-5], 205-12, 
Arabic part 69-76; vi {1956}, Arabic part 25-40). Ad- 
ditionally, further soundings in the vicinity of and at 
Palace A were implemented between 1966 and 1970 
(summarised by Kassem Toueir in the excavation 
review by P.H.E. Voite [ed.]}, in Anatolica, iv [1971- 
2), 122-3). Since the modern town development caus- 
ed the overbuilding of most of the palace city, the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute in Damascus has con- 
ducted ten seasons of rescue excavations from 1982 till 
1992. At the eastern fringes of the site, four larger 
buildings bordering on a public square were in- 
vestigated: the so-called Western Palace of ca. 
110 x 90 m/360 x 295 feet divided into representative, 
living and infrastructural units; the North Complex of 
ca. 150 x 150 m/492 x 492 feet, probably the barracks 
of the imperial guards; the East Complex of ca. 
75 x 50 m/246 x 164 feet, mostly of recreational func- 
tions; and the Eastern Palace of ca. 70x 40 
m/230 x 131 feet, reserved entirely for representative 
purposes. On the northeastern limits of the palace 
area, another large-size complex with an extension of 
ca. 300 x 400 m/984 x 1,312 feet was also partly ex- 
cavated, revealing an elongated double courtyard 
structure encircled by round towers, which was ob- 
viously left unfinished (see the reports by J.-Chr. 
Heusch and M. Meinecke). 

All the investigated buildings depended on mud as 
the major construction material, either in the form of 
sun-dried bricks or of stamped mud, only occasionally 
strengthened by burnt bricks. The ground plans, on 
the other hand, are generally characterised by precise- 
ly calculated geometrical subdivisions, indicating the 
careful laying-out of the built fabric. The publicly visi- 
ble parts, on the exterior as well as in the interior, re- 
ceived a coating of white plaster, masking and protec- 
ting the mud core of the walls. On the representative 
units the buildings were decorated by stucco friezes in 
deep relief (Pl. XXVII, 2-3), depicting mostly vine 
ornament in numerous variations (partly documented 
by Meinecke, in Rezeption in der islamischen Kunst, ed. 
B. Finster, forthcoming). Genetically, these patterns 
are only vaguely related to Umayyad predecessors; in- 
stead, the dependence on classical models indicates an 
intended revival of the ornamental corpus of the 
monuments from the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D. at 
Palmyra (see Meinecke and A. Schmidt-Colinet, in 
the exhibition catalogue by E.M. Ruprechtsberger 
[ed.], Syrten. Von den Aposteln zu den Kalifen, Linz 1993, 
352-9). Selections of excavation finds and decorative 
elements from the Rakka palaces are exhibited at the 
Damascus National Museum and at the archaeologi- 
cal museum at al-Rakka. 

Though the investigated complexes lack building 
inscriptions pointing to their original function or to 
the patron, their history can be clearly defined by the 
numismatic evidence. Among the coins collected 
during the recent excavations on the eastern border 
structures of the palace belt, examples minted at al- 
Rafika in the year 189/804-5 in the name of Haran al- 
Rashid are especially numerous, while only individual 
items minted at al-Rafika in the reigns of the suc- 
ceeding sons al-Ma’min (208/823-4 and 210/825-6) 
and al-Mu‘tasim (226/840-1) have been recorded (on 
the ‘Abbasid mint at al-Rafika, see now L. Hisch, in 
Numismatics - witness to history. IAPN publication, viii 
{1986], 101-21). Consequently, those structures 
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investigated recently must have been in use towards 
the end of Hartn al-Rashid’s tenure of power at 
al-Rakka. After the removal of the court back to 
Baghdad on the death of Harin al-Rashid in 193/809, 
the palaces were obviously in use only briefly and oc- 
casionally. 

This extensive residential city was evidently found- 
ed in 180/796 by Hardin al-Rashid and continuously 
further enlarged for over a decade. These buildings 
formed the backstage of the political events of this 
period, described in great detail by al-Tabari and 
others. From there, the yearly raids (sawaif, sing. 
sa@ifa {g.v.]) into the Byzantine empire and the fre- 
-quent pilgrimages to the Holy Cities of Mecca and 
Medina were organised. In these palaces lived the 
family of the caliph, including his wife Zubayda and 
his heirs apparent, al-Amin, al-Ma?min and al- 
Kasim, and also al-Mu‘tasim, for much of their youth 
(as described by N. Abbott, Two queens of Baghdad, 
Chicago 1946). Here was the military centre with the 
army command and the administrative centre of the 
vast ‘Abbasid empire, where the treasuries and the 
material wealth of the caliph were safeguarded (al- 
Tabart, iii, 654). Here the members of the Barmakid 
family managed the affairs of the state until they were 
executed or imprisoned in 187/803 {see AL-BARAMIKA]. 

For his periodic centre of administration, Harin al- 
Rashid also improved the infrastructure decisively. 
For the irrigation of the palace city, two canals were 
laid out: one channelling the water of the Euphrates 
from about 15 km/9 miles further west, and another 
of over 100 km/62 miles collecting water from the 
Anatolian mountains to the north. According to 
Yakut, one of these (probably the Euphrates canal) 
was named Nahr al-Nil (described by Kassem Toueir, 
in Techniques et pratiques hydro-agricoles traditionelles en do- 
maine irrigué. Actes du Colloque de Damas, ed. B. Geyer, 
Paris 1990, 217-20). 

About 8 km/5 miles to the west of the city, the 
Euphrates canal passes by another monument to be 
associated with Haran al-Rashid. Surrounded by a 
circular enclosure wall of 500 m/1,640 feet in 
diameter, with round buttresses and four portals on 
the cardinal points, the centre is occupied by a 
massive square building of ca. 100 m/328 feet for each 
side. Accessible on the ground level only are four 
vaulted stately halls on the main axis, from where 
ramps lead to the upper storey, which was not, how- 
ever, completed. This curious stone structure, recent- 
ly also investigated archaeologically, with the tradi- 
tional name of Hirakla obviously alluding to the 
conquest of the Byzantine city of Heraclea by Haran 
al-Rashid in 190/806, can be interpreted as a victory 
monument. The stone material used seems to have 
originated from churches of the frontier region whose 
dismantling was ordered in 191/806-7 by the caliph 
(Ibn Shaddad, iii/1, 342). Obviously, due to the 
departure of the imperial patron to Khurasan in 
192/808 and his death shortly thereafter, the building 
was left unfinished (see Toueir, in World Archaeology, 
xiv/3 {1983}, 296-303, and in La Syrie de Byzance 4 
UIslam, VIF-VILIF stécles, Actes du Colloque International, 
ed. P. Canivet and J.-P. Rey-Coquais, Damascus 
1992, 179-86). 

The extensive construction programme at al-Rakka 
was accompanied by accelerated industrial activities; 
these are attested by a string of mounds with large 
piles of ashes outside the northern wall of the city of 
al-Rakka/Nikephorion. Recently investigated ar- 
chaeologically at two points, workshops for pottery 
and glass production have been detected, for which 
the numismatic evidence points to their use in the 
time of Harun al-Rashid. The expertly-potted 


ceramics with incised or moulded decoration, as well 
as the fragile glass vessels featuring incised, relief or 
lustre decoration, which are known from the inven- 
tories of the excavated palaces, were thus evidently for 
the most part fabricated locally. 

The later ‘Abbasid period. Shortly after the 
sudden death of Haran al-Rashid, his widow 
Zubayda in 193/809 organised the transfer of the vast 
state treasures to Baghdad, where her son al-Amin 
(193-8/809-13) was enthroned as ruler of the ‘Abbasid 
empire (al-Tabari, iii, 775). While this marks the 
reinstallation of Baghdad as the administrative centre 
of the Muslim world, the city of al-Rakka remained of 
regional importance as seat of the governor of the 
Djazira province until the mid-4th/10th century. 

In opposition to al-Ma?min (198-218/813-33), who 
succeeded in capturing Baghdad from his brother al- 
Amin, a revolt caused the destruction by fire of the 
market quarter between the sister cities of al-Rakka 
and a]-Rafika in 198/813 (Michael Syrus, ed. J.-B. 
Chabot, iii, 26). To police the situation, al-Ma?min 
sent the general Tahir b. al-Husayn [gq.v.] as governor 
of the Djazira to al-Rakka, followed by his son ‘Abd 
Allah b. Tahir [g.v.] until 210/825-6, when he was 
nominated governor of Egypt. In the time of the 
Tahirids, the palace belt outside the city walls was 
already evidently falling into disrepair. Nevertheless, 
a last reactivation is attested for the time of al- 
Mut‘tasim on the basis of fresco inscriptions with his 
name found at the Palace B to the east of H4rtin al- 
Rashid’s central residence (A. Grohmann, Arabische 
Paldographie, ii, Vienna 1971, pl. 18). This is to be 
connected with the last military campaign into the 
Byzantine empire conducted from al-Rakka, which 
resulted in the conquest of the city of 
‘Ammiriyya/Amorium in 223/838 (Ibn Shaddad, 
ii/1, 341). From there, the caliph carried off the 
famous iron doors to his newly-founded capital of 
Samarra”, to be set up at the main entrance, the Bab 
al-“Amma, of his residential palace, then under con- 
struction. 

Instead of utilising the palace city of Haran al- 
Rashid, new structures were built up on top of the 
suburb between the sister cities; soundings conducted 
by the Syrian Service of Antiquities (1953 and 1969) 
have revealed stucco decorations in the bevelled style 
of Samarra? from the mid-3rd/9th century. About the 
same time also, the prayer-niche of the Great Mosque 
at al-Rafika received a new stucco decoration with 
similar features. A series of stone capitals, now scat- 
tered to many museum collections, featuring the 
characteristic slant cut and related ornamental pat- 
terns, bear witness to continuous building activities 
(M.S. Dimand, in Ars Islamica, iv [1937], 308-24; 
Meinecke, in Bilad al-Sham during the Abbasid pertod, in 
Proceedings of the fifth International Conference on the History 
of Bilad al-Shém, 232-5). 

Though the size of the inhabited area became 
drastically diminished, the city of al-Rakka remained 
the only real antipode to Baghdad. Therefore, it was 
the obvious alternative for caliphs in exile or seeking 
refuge, as it was the case with al-Musta‘in in 251/865, 
al-Mu‘tamid in 269/882, al-Mu‘tadid in 286/899 and 
287/900, and finally with al-Muttaki in 332-3/944, as 
recorded by al-Tabari and other historians. But the 
fame of the city at that period did not result from 
political might or artistic achievements but from the 
scholars living and teaching at al-Rakka, for instance 
the famous astronomer Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-Battani (d. 317/929 [q.v.]), or Muhammad b. Sa‘id 
al-Kushayri (d. 334/945), the author of a Ta°rikh al- 
Rakka, ed. Tahir ai-Na‘sani, Hama 1959. 

The first period of decline. The decline of the 
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central administration of the ‘Abbasid caliphate af- 
fected also the city of al-Rakka. Since the conquest by 
the Hamdanids in 330/942, the urban centre on the 
Euphrates was contested between the rulers of Mawsil 
and Aleppo, as being the gate for supremacy in 
Northern Mesopotamia. The founder of the Aleppo 
branch of the Hamdanid dynasty, Sayf al-Dawla ‘Ali, 
(333-356/945-967) is blamed by Ibn Hawkal and Ibn 
Shaddad for the devastation of the Djazira and the 
former capital al-Rakka. Political instability caused, 
for instance, the destruction by fire of part of the city 
of al-Rakka/Nikephorion in 332/944, resulting in a 
gradual depopulation of the initial urban settlement. 
The dismantling in 353/964 of the iron doors from an 
entrance gate to the city is another proof for a marked 
reduction of the population (on the history of this 
period in general, see M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie 
des H’amdéanides de Jazira et de Syrie, i, Algiers-Paris 
1951). This development is also mirrored by the 
Umayyad Great Mosque, which, according to the 
position of the minaret in the interior courtyard, only 
remained in use with part of the initial prayer hall. 

After the Hamdanids there followed a century of 
turmoil, when the governorship of al-Rakka was 
fought over by the Arab tribal dynasties of the 
Numayrids, the Mirdasids and the ‘Ukaylids (de- 
scribed in great detail by Ibn Shaddad, iii/1, 74-8). 
Nothing is attested as having been added to the urban 
fabric; on the contrary, the shrinking population 
retreated increasingly from the initial city al-Rakka to 
the ‘Abbasid foundation of al-Rafika, which accord- 
ing to Yakut, followed by al-Dimashki, eventually 
also took over the name of the sister city. 

The revival of al-Rakka in the Zangid and 
Ayyubid periods. The fate of the city only changed 
with the appearance of the Zangids in the region (on 
the history of that period, see C. Alptekin, The reign of 
Zangi (521-541/1127-1146), Erzurum 1978). Con- 
quered by ‘Imad al-Din Zang? in 529/1135, al-Rakka 
was soon to regain importance, as attested by building 
activities (listed partly by Ibn Shaddad, iii/1, 71). 
When Zangi was murdered in 541/1146 whilst besieg- 
ing Kal‘at Dja‘bar further up the Euphrates, he was 
first buried at Siffin, but soon afterwards his corpse 
was transferred to a domed mausoleum constructed 
for this purpose in the Mashhad quarter of al-Rakka 
(Ibn al-‘Adim, ii, 285). Following the death of Zangi, 
his wazir Djamal al-Din Muhammad_ al-Isfahanit 
organised from al-Rakka the succession of Zangi’s 
son, Nur al-Din Mahmid (N. Elisséeff, Nar ad-Din, 
Damascus 1967, 390-2). In this connection a palace is 
mentioned, which may eventually be identified with the 
Kasr al-Banat (P]. XXVIII, 2), aruined structure from 
that period (on the archaeological investigation since 
1977, see Toueir, in Damaszener Mittetlungen, ii [1985], 
297-319). Ibn Shaddad in addition also mentions a 
khankah of the same patron, as wel! as another com- 
missioned by Nar al-Din Mahmid, together with a 
hospital (bimdristan) and two madrasas, one for Shafi‘is 
and the other for Hanafis, presumably all erected by 
or in the time of the same ruler. Most indicative for 
the reactivation of the city during this period is the 
‘Abbasid Great Mosque of al-Rafika, which already 
attracted minor construction and decoration activities 
in 541/1146-7 and 553/1158, as recorded on re-used 
inscription fragments (photographed by G.L. Bell in 
1909) and on newly-discovered inscription panels (ex- 
cavated in 1986, now on display at the Rakka 
Museum). The surviving parts of the mosque, the 
facade or the ktbla rtwak and the cylindrical minaret (PI. 
XXVI, 1), are due to the reconstruction programme 
of Nur al-Din Mahmid, completed in 561/1165-6. 


The reduced size of the reactivated mosque, limited to 
the former prayer hall, mirrors the comparatively 
modest population of the town, which only occupied 
the eastern half of the ‘Abbasid city, where evidently 
most of the lost other religious buildings mentioned 
were also located. As the main entrance to the 
mediaeval city, there functioned the Bab Baghdad at 
the southeast corner of the ‘Abbasid city walls, ac- 
cording to the brick decoration erected at this time 
(Pl. XXVIII, 1) (re-dated by J. Warren, in Art and 
Archaeology Research Papers, xiii [1978}, 22-3; and R. 
Hillenbrand, in The art of Syria and the Jazira 1100- 
1250, ed. J. Raby, Oxford 1985, 27-36). 

With the conquest by Salah al-Din in 578/1182, the 
city passed into the control of the Ayyabids. As one of 
the chief towns of the principality of Diyar Mudar, al- 
Rakka was especially favoured by the Ayyubid prince 
al-Malik al-‘Adil Abi Bakr, who took up residence at 
the city between 597/1201 and 625/1128. He is at- 
tested to have constructed palaces and bath com- 
plexes, and laid out many gardens with extensive 
plantations (Ibn Shaddad, iii/1, 71-2). Of these 
Ayyubid additions to the town, nothing has survived. 
But in this period, al-Rakka emerged as a major pro- 
duction centre for glazed ceramics of high artistic 
perfection, which were exported widely. Most fre- 
quent among these are figural or vegetal designs in 
black under a transparent turquoise glaze, but other 
variations with lustre on turquoise and purple glazes, 
or coloured designs, including red, under a colourless 
glaze, are also recorded (see the detailed studies by 
E.J. Grube, in Kunst des Orients, iv [1963], 42-78; V. 
Porter, Medieval Syrian pottery (Ragga ware), Oxford 
1981; and also the extensive bibliograpay by Cr. 
Tonghini and Grube, in Islamic Art, iii [1989], 59-93). 
The pottery workshops were loeated in the immediate 
vicinity of the urban settlement, even partly within 
the ‘Abbasid city walls to the south of the Great 
Mosque (on a kiln excavated in 1924 immediately 
outside the east wall of the city, see J. Sauvaget in Ars 
Islamica, xiii-xiv [1948], 31-45). 

The Ayydbids successfully repulsed occasional at- 
tacks on the city hy the Saldjuks of Asia Minor and the 
Kh" arazmians, but finally had to yield to the Mongol 
forces, who invaded northern Mesopotamia in 
657/1259 (on the history of that period, see R.S. 
Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, Albany 
1977). Urban settlement at Diyar Mudar ceased in 
the early years of the Mamluk era, when in 663/1265 
all the fortified cities on the middie Euphrates were 
destroyed for tactical reasons, including al-Rakka (L. 
Ilisch, Geschichte der Artugtdenherrschaft von Mardin 
zwischen Mamluken und Mongolen 1260-1410 AD, 
Minster 1984, 51-2). 

The Ottoman period. Throughout the Mamluk 
period, al-Rakka remained praetically deserted, as 
certified by Abu ’1-Fida?. Only after the Syrian cam- 
paign of the Ottoman sultan Selim | (918-26/1512- 
20), which resulted in the downfall of the entire 
Mamluk empire in 923/1517, was it reactivated as a 
military outpost. In the time of sultan Sileyman II 
Kanani (926-74/1520-66), al-Rakka was the nominal 
capital of a province of the Ottoman empire, probably 
in memory of its past glory. A building inscription 
commemorating the restoration of a castle and a 
sacred building (Aaram) by Sultan Sileyman b. Selim 
Khan remains the only testimony to this limited reac- 
tivation as a military and administrative centre 
(originally located at the Mausoleum of Uways al- 
Karani, now on display in the archaeological museum 
of the modern city). Due to destruction by Tirkmen 
and Kurdish tribes, the governorship was transferred 
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to the city of al-Ruha/Urfa ca. 135 km/84 miles fur- 
ther north (according to Ewliya Gelebi, Seyahat-name, 
tr. J. von Hammer, i/1, London 1834, 95, 101, 104, 
110; tr. Danisman, vy, Istanbul 1970, 41, 52-3). On 
the visit of Ewliya Gelebi in winter 1059/1649, the 
place was deserted following recent raids, though the 
ruins of the glorious past and formerly-irrigated 
gardens still remained visible. 

The site was only repopulated in the late 19th cen- 
tury, when the Turkish government settled there a 
group of Circassians in order to police the region. In- 
itially a village of only a few houses near the southwest 
corner of the ‘Abbasid city, the population grew slow- 
ly but steadily, counting somewhat less than 5,000 in- 
habitants by the middle of the 20th century. Since 
then, due to the agricultural revival of the region, the 
settlement has reached a population of nearly 90,000 
inhabitants in 1981 (Syrian ... Central Bureau of 
Statistics (ed.), Stattstical abstract, xxxvii, Damascus 
1984). Now the capital of a province administered by 
a governor, and an active commercial and industrial 
centre, the city has reached a size larger than ever in 
its history, consequently submerging most of the 
historic fabric. This in turn has motivated an exten- 
sive programme of archaeological research and ar- 
chitectural conservation for the monuments from the 
Islamic past. 

Bibliography (in addition to the references in the 
text): Arabic texts. For Ya‘kibi, Ibn al-Fakih, 
Mukaddasi, Ibn Hawkal, Yakat, and other 
geographical works, see the convenient index by C. 
Corun, Atlas du monde arabo-tslamique a | époque classi- 
que, IX*-X® siécles, Leiden 1985, 21-2, s.v. Rafiga 
and Ragga. In addition see Baladhuri, Futah, 173- 
4, 178-80, 297; Tabari (tr. in 39 vols. with annota- 
tion and index in progress); Bakri, Afu‘djam ma 
ista‘diam, ed. Mustafa al-Sakka, Cairo 1945-51; 
Harawi, K. al-Ziyarat, ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Damascus 1953, 63 (tr. eadem, Damascus 1957, 
141-2); Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-Halab, ed. Sami al- 
Dahhan, 3 vols., Damascus 1951, 1954, 1968; 
Muhammad Ibn Shaddad, al-A‘lak al-khatira, ii/1, 
ed. A.-M. Eddé in B. Et. Or., xxxii-xxxiii (1980-1); 
ed. Yahya ‘Abbara, 2 vols., Damascus 1878, 69-82; 
Dimashki, Nukhbat al-dahr, ed. A.F. Mehren, St. 
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Bell, Amurath to Amurath, London 1911, 54-60; F. 
Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im 
Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, i, Berlin 1911, 3-6 (M. 
van Berchem), 156-61; ii, Berlin 1920, 349-64; iv, 
Berlin 1920, 20-5; A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 
New York 1927, 91, 325-31; K.A.C. Creswell, Ear- 
ly Muslim Architecture, ti, Oxford 1940, 39-48, 165-6; 
M. Dunand, De l’Amanus au Sinai, Beirut 1953, 94- 
7; Creswell, A short account of early Muslim architecture, 
Harmondsworth 1958, 183-90; M. Abda-l-Faraj al- 
‘Ush (ed.), Catalogue du Musée National de Damas, 
Damascus 1969, 166-76; Abdul-Kader Rihaoui, 
Apercu sur la civilisation de al-Jazira et de la Vallée de 
U’Euphrate a lépoque arabe-musulmane, in Les Annales 
Archéologiques Arabes Syriennes, xix (1969), 84-7, 
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7 (M. MEINECcKE) 

RAKKADA, a city of the Maghrib which was 
the centre of power of the Aghlabid emirs of 
Ifrikiya about 6 miles south of Kayrawan, was found- 
ed in 263/876 by Ibrahim II, seventh prince of the 
dynasty. Until then the Aghlabids (q.v.] had resided 
in SAbbasiyya [q.v.] nearer the capital. A chance trip 
into the country by Ibrahim, it is said, determined the 
site of the new residence. The amir was suffering from 
insomnia and on the advice of his physician, Ishak b. 
Sulayman, went out to take the air. Stopping in a cer- 
tain place, he fell into a deep sleep and decided to 
build a palace there which was called Rakkada, the 
“‘soporific’’. The story is probably based on a popular 
etymology of the name, which is found elsewhere in 
North Africa. Another explanation, equally suspect, 
is that which attributes the name to the memory of a 
massacre of the Warfadjuma by the Ibadi chief Abu ’1- 
Khattab [g.v. ] in 141/758 and the many dead left lying 
there. 

In the same year that the work of building was 
begun, Ibrahim settled in Rakkada in the Castle of 
Victory (Kasr al-Fath). He was to live there the rest of 
his life, as were his successors, except for the stays the 
amirs made in Tunis. Rakkada became a regular town 
just as al-SAbbasiyya had been before it. Besides Kasr 
al-Fath (or Kasr Abi ’1-Fath), there were several other 
castles in it: Kasr al-Bahr (the castle on the lake), Kasr 
al-Sahn (castle of the court), Kasr al-Mukhtar (castle 
of the elect) and Kasr Baghdad, a large mosque, 
baths, caravanserais and séks. Al-Bakri says that it 
had a circumference of 24,040 cubits (over 6 miles); 
al- Nuwayri makes it smaller (14,000, nearly 4 miles). 
A wall of brick and clay surrounded this vast area, and 
this wall was renovated by the last Aghlabid with a 
view to a final effort at resistance. Al-Bakri further 
tells us that the greater part of the enceinte was filled 
with gardens. The soil was fertile and the air 
temperate. The amirs and their followers enjoyed in 
Rakkada a liberty of conduct which would have caus- 
ed a scandal in Kayrawan. The sale of nabigh [q.v.], 
forbidden in the pious old city, was officially permit- 
ted in the royal residence. 

It was from Rakkada that Ziyadat Allah III, the last 
of the Aghlabids, fled on the approach of the ShiT 
Fatimids. The victorious Abi ‘Abd Allah {g.v.] in- 
stalled himself in Kasr al-Sahn. His master, the 
Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allah, lived in Rakkada until 308/920 
when he moved to al-Mahdiyya (g.v.]. After being 
deserted by the ruler, Rakkada fell into ruins. In 
342/953 the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz ordered what 
was left of it to be razed to the ground and ploughed 
over. The gardens alone were spared. 
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1, City walls of al-Rafika (photo German Archaeological Institute Damascus: P. Grunwald 1985). 





2. North Gate of al-Rafika (photo German Archaeological Institute Damascus: M. Meinecke 1984). 
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1. Great Mosque of al-Rakka/Nikephorion, minaret 2. Great Mosque of al-Rafika, minaret (photo 
(photo G.L. Bell 1909; courtesy Gertrude Bell Photo- | German Archaeological Institute Damascus: P. Grun- 
graphic Archive: Department of Archaeology, The wald 1984). 

University of Newcastle upon Tyne). 





3. Great Mosque of al-Rafika, aerial view ca. 1930 (reproduced from M. Dunand, De l’Amanus au Sinai, 1953). 


PLATE XXVII 


1. Palace Gity of Hardin al-Rashid, main palace and neighbouring structures on the southeast, aerial view ca. 
1930 (reproduced from M. Dunand, De l’Amanus au Sinai, 1953); for identification see map. 


2. Western Palace, stucco frieze (photo German 3. Western Palace, stucco frieze (photo German 
Archaeological Institute Damascus: P. Grunwald Archaeological Institute Damascus: P. Grunwald 
1985). 1985). 
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2. Palace of Djamal al-Din Muhammad al-Isfahani/Kasr al-Banat, domed corner room (photo German 
Archaeological Institute Damascus: K. Anger 1983). 
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A few traces of the Aghlabid foundation are still to 
be seen at the present day. A great rectangular reser- 
voir with thick walls strengthened by buttresses may 
be identified with the lake (dahr) which gave its name 
to one of the palaces. A pavilion (?) of four stories 
stood in the centre. Nothing is left of it, but on the 
west side of the reservoir may be seen the remains of 
a building which must have been reflected in the great 
mirror of water. Three rooms may still be distin- 
guished with their mosaic pavements. The technique 
and style of decoration closely connect these Islamic 
buildings of the 3rd/9th century with the Christian art 
of the country. 

Excavations under the auspices of the National In- 
stitute of Archaeology of Tunisia have been carried on 
at the site since 1962. The finds have only been very 
partially studied until now (1993), but are preserved 
in a rich National Museum of Islamic Art established 
not far from the ruins, whilst awaiting a fuller ex- 
amination. 

Bibliography: Nuwayri, in Ibn Khaldan, Hist. 

des Berbéres, tr. de Slane, Algiers 1852-6, i, 424, 441; 

Bakri, al-Masalik wa ‘l-mamalik, ed. de Slane, 

Algiers 1911, tr. idem, Description de l’Afrique septen- 

trionale, Algiers 1913, 62-3; Ibn “Idhari, Bayan, ed. 

Dozy, i, 110, 144-5, 147, 157, tr. E. Fagnan, i, 152, 

202, 205-6, 218-19, ed. G. Colin and E. Lévi- 

Provengal, Leiden 1948-51; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla 

al-styara’, ed. Miller, Munich 1866, 261; Ibn al- 
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. (G. Margats*) 

RAKKAS (a.), in French rekkas, a term which has 
several meanings but which only merits an entry in 
the EJ because, amongst several technical senses, it 
particularly denotes, in the Muslim West, a 
messenger who travels on foot long distances in 
order to carry official or private mail. The name is 
derived from the noun raks meaning ‘‘trotting’’ (of a 
horse or camel; see LA, s.v.), but is also applied to a 
man who “‘trots’’, as is the case with the rakkas. The 
development of various means of communication has 
put an end to this calling, now unnecessary, and the 
word rakkas can now only denote an occasional 
messenger, above all in time of war. 

Dozy, Supplément, s.v., gathered together a certain 
number of references in the Arabic sources (notably 
al-Makkari, Analectes, 1, 557, since the term was used 
in Spain, as P. de Alcala indicates in his Vocabulista) 
and in the accounts of Western travellers, and also in- 
dicated various other technical senses of rakkas, 
notably ‘“‘pendulum’’, ‘‘hand of a watch’’ (cf. Fr. 


“*trotteuse’’), ‘‘trigger of a fire-arm’’ and, after 
Mehren (in Acts of the Royal Society of Sciences, 
Copenhagen 1872, 28), ‘‘part of a mill which pro- 
duces a noise through the movement of the 
millstone’’. It is nevertheless also useful to note that 
the Kabyle arakkas (with de-emphasisation of the 
sibilant) is equally applied to the hand of a watch and 
the pendulum of a clock, as well as to a piece better 
described by J. Dallet (Dictionnaire kabyle-frangais, Paris 
1982, 732) than by Mehren: ‘‘a simple contrivance of 
a water-mill made from a pin fixed on a small stick 
floating above the moving mill-stone; this pin, fixed to 
the trough containing grain, transmits a vibration to 
it which ensures the regular feeding of the grain into 
the mouth of the mill.”’ 
Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 

RAKS (a.), dance. The following article deals 
with the dance in Sifism. 

During recent decades, one could sometimes read 
in American newspapers about ‘‘Courses in Sufi 
Dance’’, and ‘‘Sufi dance’ became a fashionable way 
of cultivating one’s soul. However, the topic of 
dancing is frowned upon in Islam, for dancing is con- 
nected, in the history of religions in general, with 
ecstasy. It takes the human being out of his/her nor- 
mal movement and makes him/her gyrate, so to 
speak, around a different centre of gravity. To be 
sure, cheerful parties of well-to-do people in the 
Islamic Middle Ages often ended with music and 
dancing, but in the context of religion, the dance, 
basically an epi-phenomenon of music or melodious 
recitation, was felt to contradict the nomcs-oriented 
character of Islam because it could make the in- 
dividual stray from the divinely ordered way, the 
shari‘a. Therefore, normative Islam has opposed 
dancing, and, based on sara VIII, 35, it also opposed 
handclapping and related movements. Treatises and 
articles against dancing have been written throughout 
the centuries, for one saw here demonic influences; 
hence musicians and dancers should not serve as 
witnesses at court. Typical is a risala attributed to Ibn 
Taymiyya (q.v.} about raks and sama‘ {q.v.} which are, 
as he claims, as dangerous for the believers as is their 
obedience to the Mongols (more than one later scholar 
has seen in the Sufi dance an influence from or 
reminiscence of shamanistic dancing). Even the sober 
Sufis themselves blamed those for whom dancing con- 
stituted the main feature of Sifism and who joined the 
Suff movement because they wanted to indulge in 
such ecstatic experiences. 

They agreed with Hudjwiri {g.v.], who wrote in the 
5th/1 1th century ‘‘Dancing has no foundation in the 
religious law or the Path ... frivolous imitators have 
made it a religion...’’ (Kashf al-mahdjuib, Eng. tr. 
Nicholson, 416). 

The first known sama‘-khana or place for religious 
music-making and dancing was founded in Baghdad 
in the second half of the 3rd/9th century. There, Sufis 
could listen to the musical recitation of poetry, during 
which some were borne into a whirling movement. 
Sometimes, their ecstatic state led them to tear their 
robes; the pieces were carefully collected, since they 
were thought to be filled with baraka {q.v.}, ‘‘blessing 
and charismatic power.’” The question was whether 
beginners on the Safi path should be allowed to par- 
ticipate, so that their sensual lusts might be dissipated 
(thus the Saff shaykh of Khurasan Abu Sa‘id [q.v.]), or 
should be prohibited from listening and dancing. An- 
other problem was, whose mystical ‘‘state’’ was lof- 
tier, that of a Saf? who left himself to whirl at the 
sound of music, or the one who, like al-Djunayd 
(¢-2.], refrained from showing movement? 

Stamping and handclapping were part of such 
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dances, which might end in a frenzied group ecstasy 
(as the poet Djami [g.v.] describes it ironically in his 
Silsilat al-dhahab), and numerous miniatures, mainly 
from the Persian world, show Sifis in whirling 
dances, with their long sleeves resembling wings. The 
normative believer disliked the fact that the presence 
of a shahid, a handsome young man, was regarded as 
necessary during the sama‘; in fact, the very con- 
templation of such a person might induce the Safi in- 
voluntarily to dance (as would any overwhelming ex- 
perience). 

It is related that al-Halladj {g.v.] (executed in 
309/922) went dancing in his fetters to the execution, 
and a ‘‘dance in chains’’ occurs as a literary cliché, as 
does the Persian expression of the raks-i bismil, the 
“‘dance’’ of a ritually slaughtered bird, that is, the 
convulsions of the lover who resembles ‘‘a headless 
chicken’’. 

Although dance as part of the sama‘ occured in vari- 
ous dervish groups, especially among the Cishtiyya 
[q.¥.], it was institutionalised only in the Mewlewi 
order [see MAWLAWItYYA]. Mawlana Djalal al-Din 
Rimi (604-72/1207-73 [g.v.}) had composed most of 
his lyrical poetry while listening to music, and many 
of his ghazals {q.v.] can easily be accompanied by 
rhythmical handclapping. Terms like ‘‘clapping’’, 
“stamping’’ and the like abound in his lyrics, 
especially in his ruba‘tyyat {q.v.], for the ruba% was the 
poetical form generally used in sama‘ sessions. For 
Rimi, the whole universe is moving in a wonderful 
dance, from the moment that Not-Being heard God’s 
primordial address ‘‘Am I not your Lord?’’ (stra 
VII, 172) and came into existence by dancing (Diwan, 
no. 1832), an idea alluded to as early as in Djunayd’s 
sayings. Dance and sama‘ are the ladder to heaven, 
that is, the true mi‘ragj, and angels and demons par- 
ticipate in it. Stamping the ground makes the water of 
life gush forth; it is like treading the grapes out of 
which the spiritual wine is made. The trees, touched 
by the spring breeze, move their twigs in happy 
dance. Riimi’s son Sultan Walad {q.v. } institutionalis- 
ed the music and dance from which his father had 
drawn much of his inspiration. Thus the dance of the 
Mewlewis is by no means a wild ecstatic act but rather 
a well-organised ‘‘ballet’’ in which the individual der- 
vish, however, may experience something like an 
ecstatic rapture. But it is ‘‘a dance for God’’, a way 
of praising God. The whirling is often compared to 
the movement of the stars around the central sun, or 
the dance of the moth around the candle in order to 
become annihilated; it is experiencing fend? ‘‘an- 
nihilation’’ in God in order to reach a higher level of 
consciousness. Later Mewlewi poets such as Ghalib 
Dede in Istanbul (d. 1213/1799 [9.v.]) took over this 
symbolism into their poetry as did Indo-Persian poets, 
most outspokenly Mirza Ghalib (d. 1869 [see GHALIB, 
MIRZA ASAD ALLAH KHAN]) in his ghazal with the radif 
ba-raks. 

Among the dervishes, and in particular the 
Mewlewis, funerals were often accompanied by 
ecstatic dance, and so was the ‘urs, the celebrations to 
commemorate a dead saint. It is therefore not 
astonishing that some Siifis claimed that there was 
dance in Paradise (thus reminding the western reader 
of Fra Angelico’s paintings), and Razbihan-i Bakli (d. 
605/1209 [¢.v.}) saw himself dancing with the ar- 
changels and with the Prophet, symbolising the end of 
his mystical journey as a ‘‘dance with God’’. 

As for folk dances in Islamic countries, they are 
usually performed by either men or women, and in 
cases when both sexes participate~—as is the case 
among some Berber tribes—dancing is frowned upon 


by both normative believers and serious Sifis. The 
fact that, nowadays, even women participate in der- 
vish dances in ‘‘modernised’’ orders contradicts all 
classical tradition because the dervish dance does not 
aim at sensual goals, especially as conservative, tradi- 
tionalist critics of Sifism like the Hanbali Ibn al- 
Djawzi [q.v.] in his Talbis Iblis branded dancing as a 
demon-inspired, ‘‘immoral’’ activity. 

Bibliography: H. Corbin, Quiétude et inquiétude de 
Vame dans le soufisme de Rizbthan Bagli, in Eranos 
Jahrbuch, xxvii (1958); S. Haq, Sama‘ and Rags of the 
derwishes, in IC, xviii (1944); J. During, Musique et 
extase, Paris 1988; A. Gélpinarh, Mevlana’dan sonra 
mevlevilik, Istanbul 1953; Hudjwiri, Kashf al- 
mahdjub, tr. R.A. Nicholson, London i911; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Talbis /blis, Beirut n.d.; D.B. Macdonald, 
Emottonal religion in Islam as affected by music and sing- 
ing. Being a translation of a book of the Ihya? ‘uliim ad- 
Din, in JRAS (1901), 195-252, 705-48; (1902), 1-28; 
F. Meier, Abd Sa‘id-i Aba !-Hair, Leiden-Tehran- 
Liége 1976; idem, Der Derwischtanz, in Astatische Stu- 
dien, viii (1954), 107-36; J.R. Michot, Musique et 
dance selon Ibn Taymiyya, Paris 1991; M. Molé, La 
danse extatique en Islam, in Les danses sacrées, Sources 
orientales, Paris 1963, 146-280; H. Ritter, Das Meer 
der Seele, Leiden 1955; J. Robson, Tracts on listening 
to music, Oriental Translation Fund, NS XXXIV, 
London 1938; Rimi, Diwan-t kabir, ed. B. 
Furtzanfar, 10 vols., Tehran 1957-72; A. Schim- 
mel, The Triumphal Sun, The Hague-London 1978, 
repr. Albany 1993; G. Vajda, Un ltbelle contre la danse 
des Soufis, in SI, li (1980), 163-77; G. van der 
Leeuw, In den himel is een dans, Amsterdam 1930. 

2 (ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL) 
RAM-HURMUZ (the contracted form Ramiz, 

Rémuz is found as early as the 4th/10th century), a 
town and district in Khizistan {q.v.] in south- 
western Persia. Ram-Hurmuz lies about 55 miles 
southeast of Ahwaz, 65 miles south-south-east of 
Shishtar, and 60 miles north-east of Bihbihan. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 43, reckons it 17 farsakhs from 
Ahwaz to Ram-Hurmuz and 22 farsakhs from Ram- 
Hurmuz to Arradjan. Kudama, 194, who gives a 
more detailed list of stages, counts it 50 farsakhs from 
Wasit to Basra, thence 35 farsakhs to Ahwaz, thence 20 
farsakhs to Ram-Hurmuz, and then 24 farsakhs to Ar- 
radjan. The importance of Ram-Hurmuz lay in the 
fact that it was situated at the intersection of the roads 
from Ahwaz, Shishtar, Isfahan and Fars (via Ar- 
radjan); that it is the natural market for the Bakhtiyari 
and Kuh-gild tribes {see Lur] and that there is oil in 
its vicinity. The town lies between the rivers Ab-i 
Kurdistan and Gapal. The first of these (also called 
Djibur) is made up of the following streams: Ab-i 
Gilal (Ab-i Zard), Ab-i Aa (coming from 
Mungasht), Riid-i Putang and Ab-i Darra-yi Kul. A 
canal is led from the right bank of the Djibur to supply 
the town of Ram-Hurmuz. Farther down, the Djibur 
joins the Ab-i Marin which comes from the southeast 
in the region of Bihbihan and of the old town of Ar- 
radjan {q.v.]. Their combined waters are known as the 
Djarrahi. The other little river (Gapal) runs north of 
R&am-Hurmuz and is Jost in marshes. Ram-Hurmuz 
(160 m/500 feet above sea-level, in lat. 31° 15 ‘N., 
long. 49° 38’ E.) is situated above the plain to the 
northeast of which rise the hills of Tal-Gorgiin 490 
m/1,600 feet high. 

The town is rarely mentioned by historians. The 
Pahlavi list of the towns of Iran, § 46 (ed. Markwart, A 
catalogue of the provincial capitals of Eranshahr, 19, 98) at- 
tributes the building of Ram-Hurmuz to Hurmuzd b. 
Shahpuhr (272-3) (cf. also al-Tabari, i, 833). Accord- 
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ing to Hamza, ed. Gottwald, 46-7, the town was built 
by Ardashir I and its name was Ram-(t) Hurmizd Ar- 
dashir, which Marquart explains as ‘‘the delight of 
Ahura Mazda is Ardashir’’. According to a tradition 
recorded by al-Istakhri, 93, M&ni was executed in 
Ram-Hurmuz, but al-Tabart, i, 834, says that Mani 
was exposed on the ‘‘gate of Mani’’ at Djundi-Sabar 
(cf. also al-Birani, Chronology, 208). The Nestorian 
bishops of Ram-Hurmuz are mentioned in the years 
577 and 587 (Marquart, Erdniahr, 27, 145). Al- 
Mukaddasi, 414, says that SAdud al-Dawla built a 
magnificent market near Ram-Hurmuz and that the 
town had a library founded by Ibn Sawwar (according 
to Schwarz, the son of Sawwar b. ‘Abd Allah, gover- 
nor of Basra, who died in 157/773), and was a centre 
of Mu‘tazili teaching. According to Ibn Khurradadh- 
bih, 42, Ram-Hurmuz was one of the 11 Adras of 
Khuzistan (Kudama, 242, and al-Mukaddasi, 407: 
one of the 7 kuras). Its towns (al-Mukaddast) were 
Sanbil, Idhadj [¢.v.], Tyrm(?), Bazank, Ladh, 
Gh.rwa(?), Babadj, and Kizuk, all situated in the 
highlands. To these Yakat, i, 185, adds Arbuk (with 
a bridge, 2 farsakhs from Ahwaz). On the other places 
in the kdra of Ram-Hurmuz (Asak, Bustan, Sasan, 
Tashan, Ur) see Schwarz, op. cit., 341-5. According 
to al-Mukaddasi, 407, Ram-Hurmuz had palm- 
groves but no sugar-cane plantations (in the 8th/14th 
century, however, Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al- 
kulib, 111, says that Ram-Hurmuz used to produce 
more sugar than cotton); among the products of Ram- 
Hurmuz, al-Istakhri (93) mentions silks (thtyab 
ibrisam) and al-Dimashki, 119, tr. 153, the very 
volatile white napththa which comes out of the rocks. 

Oil seepages in the region between Shushtar and 
Ram-Hurmuz were noted as commercially ex- 
ploitable from the beginning of the 20th century, and 
Ram-Hurmuz has in recent decades benefited from 
the expansion of the Khuzistan oil industry, with the 
Haft Gel oilfield just to its north and the Agha Djari 
one just to its south. It also remains, with other towns 
of the northern rim of the province like Dizfil and 
Masdjid-i Sulayman, a market centre for the 
tribespeople of the adjacent Zagros massif. The 
population of Ram-Hurmuz was in 1991 34,059 
(September 1991 census, Statistical Centre of Iran, Population 
Division). The ethnic composition of the Ram- 
Hurmuz region includes, as well as Persians, Arabs of 
the Al Khamsin from the Djarrahis. 

Bibliography: J. Macdonald Kinneir, A geogra- 
phical memoir, London 1813, 457; Rawlinson, Notes 
on a march from Zohab, in JRGS (1839), ix, 79 (region 
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Tashtn-Mandjanik-Tal-Malamir-Shushtar), ii, 
39, 76, 82 (distribution of tribes); Layard, Descrip- 
tion of Khuzistan, in JRGS (1846), 13 (country round 
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feld, Eine Reise durch Luristan, in Pet. Mitt. (1907) 
(Ahwaz-Shakh-i Guipal-Medibtiye (*Mir-baéa?) - 

Ramuz (sic) - Palin-Djayztn-Bihbihan); Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix, 145-52; Schwarz, [ran im Mittelalter, i, 
332-5, cf. also the index; Le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, 243, 247; Admiralty Hand- 
books. Persia, London 1945, index; RazmAara (ed.), 
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(V. Minorsky-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

RAMAD (4.), an eye disease, ‘‘ophthalmitis; 

ophthalmia, conjunctivitis’. Ramad, nomen verbi of 
ramida, follows the morpheme fa‘al which is commonly 
used to denote chronic and congenital diseases. Being 


a genuine Arabic word, ramad occurs in pre- and early 
Islamic poetry in the broad sense of inflammation 
of the eye (ophthalmitis). Accordingly, the Arab lex- 
icographers often explain ramad by referring to one or 
another symptom of ophthalmitis, i.e. pain, 
oedematous swelling, increased lachrymation, red- 
ness, itching, hyperaemia et alia. In the course of the 
transmission of Greek medicine, especially the Corpus 
Galenianum, to the Arabs during the late 2nd/8th and 
3rd/9th centuries, ramad became a proper medical 
term. It was used by the Arab physicians in the 
specifically narrowed sense of inflammation of the 
conjunctiva, based upon Galen’s observation that 
an inflammation of the eye usually means an inflam- 
mation of its mucous membrane (multahim, 
emimequxas): dpbaruia % tod [emt]nepuxdtos syévos 
pAeyyovy, (thence ophthalmia = conjunctivitis). 
Clinically, the disease was classified into ‘‘{acute} con- 
junctivitis’’ (ramad, dpbaApia/preypovh tod émumepuxd- 
tos), ‘chronic c.’’ (7, muzmin, nohvypdviog dpbaApica), 
“inveterate c.’’ (7. Samik, xexpovionévn dpbcruia), and 
“‘severe c.’’ (7. sa‘b/shadid, ynpwots); the initial stage 
was called ‘‘irritation {of the conjunctiva]’’ (dakaddur, 
tapatic). 

Bibliography (selected): B. Lewin, A vocabulary of 

the Hudailian poems, Géteborg 1978, 164; SAbda b. 

al-Tabib (fl. 20/641), in The Mufaddaliyat, An an- 
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The book of the ten treatises on the eye ascribed to Hunain 
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J. Lippert, Die Augenheilkunde des Ibn Sina, Leipzig 
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Augenarzte, Leipzig 1904, 130-1; M. Ulimann, Die 

Medizin im Islam, Leiden-Koin 1970, 15, 235. 

. (O. Kan) 

RAMADAN (a.), name of the ninth month of 
the Muslim calendar. The name from the root 
r-m-d refers to the heat of summer and therefore shows 
in what season the month fell when the ancient Arabs 
still endeavoured to equate their year with the solar 
year by intercalary months {see Nas?’ ]. 

Ramadan is the only month of the year to be men- 
tioned in the Kur’4n (II, 181/165): ‘‘The month of 
Ramadan (is that) in which the Kur?dn was sent 
down’’, we are told in connection with the establish- 
ment of the fast of Ramadan. Concerning the origins 
of this, to what is said in EJ’ saw should be added 
the researches of S.F. Goitein, Zur Entstehung des Ra- 
madan, in Isl., xviii (1929), 189 ff., who in connection 
with the above-mentioned verse of the Kur’an calls 
attention to the parallelism between the mission of 
Muhammad and the handing of the second tablets of 
the law to Moses, which according to Jewish tradition 
took place on the Day of Atonement (‘“ashira?, the 
predecessor of Ramadan) and actually was the cause 
of its institution. Goitein suggests that the first ar- 
rangement to replace the ‘Ashura? [q.v.] was a period 
of ten days (ayyam ma‘dudat, stra I], 180/184), not a 
whole month, which ran parallel with the ten days of 
penance of the Jews preceding the Day of Atonement 
and survives to the present day in the 10 days of the 
iSukaf [q.v.]. If we consider further that the Muslim 
ideas of the Laylat al-Kadr which falls in Ramadan, in 
which according to Kur’an, LXXXVII, 1, the 
Kur’an was sent down, coincide in many points with 
the Jewish ones on the Day of Atonement, we must 
concede a certain degree of probability to Goitein’s 
suggestions, in spite of the undeniable chronological 
difficulties (alteration of the length of the period of the 
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fast, within a very short time) and although the final 
settlement of the term as a whole month is not thereby 
satisfactorily explained. On the other hand, to 
strengthen Goitein’s position, it ought perhaps to be 
pointed out that the Laylat al-Bara’a (on which see 
G.E. von Grunebaum, Muhammadan festivals, repr. 
London and Ottawa 1976, 53-4) precedes Ramadan 
in the middle of the preceding month of Sha‘ban. The 
ideas and practices described by Wensinck in EJ! art. 
SHA‘BAN, which are associated with this night, really to 
some extent resemble Jewish conceptions associated 
with the New Year—which precedes the Day of 
Atonement by a rather shorter interval than the Laylat 
al-Bara’a precedes Ramadan—that the connection be- 
tween the latter and the Day of Atonement is thereby 
strengthened. If we try to connect the so far unex- 
plained word bard’a with the Hebrew é¢ri’a ‘‘crea- 
tion’’ and reflect that, according to the Jewish idea, 
the world was created on New Year’s Day (numerous 
references in the liturgy of the festival), we have 
perhaps a further link in the chain of proof; but first 
of all the age of the ideas associated with the Lay/at al- 
Bara’a must be ascertained. 

The legal regulations connected with the fast of 
Ramadan are given in sawn [see also TARAWIH]. Of 
important days of the month, al-Birdni, among 
others, mentions the 6th as birthday of the martyr al- 
Husayn b. ‘Ali, the 10th as the day of death of 
Khadidja, the 17th as the day of the battle of Badr, the 
19th as the day of the occupation of Mecca, the 21st 
as the day of SAli’s death, and of the Imam ‘SAIi al- 
Rida’s, the 22nd as birthday of ‘Ali and finally the 
night of the 27th as Laylat al-Kadr (q.v.|. 

The name of this night is Kur’anic; sira XCVII is 
dedicated to it. It is there described as a night ‘‘better 
than a 1,000 months’’ in which the angels ascend free 
from every commission (6i-idhn Allah min kull amr) and 
which means blessing till the appearance of the red of 
dawn. The revelation of the Kur’4n, as already men- 
tioned, is expressly located in it. The same night is ob- 
viously referred to in stra XLIV, 2, as a ‘‘blessed’’ 
one. The date, the 27th, is not, however, absolutely 
certain; the pious therefore use all the odd nights of 
the last ten days of Ramadan for good works, as one 
of them at any rate is the Laylat al-Kadr [see 1‘TIKAF}. 

Trade and industry are largely at a standstill during 
Ramadan, especially when it falls in the hot season. 
The people are therefore all the more inclined to make 
up during the night for the deprivations of the day. As 
sleeping is not forbidden during the fast, they often 
sleep a part of the day; and the night, in which one 
may be merry, is given up to all sorts of pleasures. In 
particular, the nights of Ramadan were formerly the 
time for public entertainments, the shadow play (see 
KHAYAL AL-ZILL] and other forms of the theatre. 

On the termination of the fast by the ‘“‘little 
festival’, see SID AL-FITR. 

Bibliography: Wellhausen, Reste?, 97; Birtni, 
Athar, ed. Sachau, 60, 325, 331 ff.; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii; idem, De Avehers, i; Lane, 
Manners and customs, ch. xxv; Mehmed Tevfiq, Ein 
Jahr in Konstantinopel. 4. Die Ramazan-Nachie, tr. Th. 
Menzel, in Tiirkische Bibliothek, iii, 1905, Wensinck, 
Arabic New-Year, in Verh. Ak. Amst., N.S., xxv/2; 
idem, The Muslim creed, 219 ff., Pijper, Fragmenta 
Islamica; Littmann, Uber die Ehrennamen, etc. in Isl., 
viii, 228 ff.; K. Wagtendonck, Fasting in the Koran, 
Leiden 1968. 7 (M. PLessner) 
RAMADAN OGHULLARI, a petty Anatolian 

dynasty. The earlier history of the Ramadan 
oghullari is, like that of most of the minor Anatolian 
begs (miilitk-i tewa7if), wrapped in obscurity. Accord- 


ing to tradition, this Turkoman family came in Er- 
toghrul’s time from Central Asia to Anatolia where 
they settled in the region of Adana and founded their 
power. Their territory comprised the districts of 
Adana. Sis, Ayas, a part of the territory of the Warsak 
Turkomans, Tarstis, etc. The date of the earliest 
known prince of the dynasty, Mir Ahmad b. 
Ramadan (see below), is put at 780-819/1379-1416. 
Nothing definite is known about the real founder, 
Ramadan Beg. The French traveller Bertrandon de la 
Broquiére thus characterises Mir Ahmad _b. 
Ramadan: ‘‘lequel estoit tresgant personne d’homme 
et treshardy et la plus vaillante espée de tous les Turcz 
et le mieulx ferant d’une mache. Et avoit esté filz 
d’une femme crestienne laquelle l’avoit fait baptiser & 
la loy gregiesque pour luy enlever le flair et le senteur 
qu’ont ceulx qui ne sont point baptisiez. II n’estoit ne 
bon crestien ne bon sarazin’’ (cf. Le Voyage d’Outremer 
de Bertrandon de la Broquiére, ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 
1892, 90-1). Mir Ahmad was succeeded by Ibrahim 
Beg (819-830/1416-27). The beginning of his reign is 
put by some, e.g. Mehmed Nizhet Bey, as early as 
810, while its end is put in 819. Ibrahim Beg was 
deposed before his death (831) by his brother ‘Izz al- 
Din Hamza-Beg, who reigned from 830. He was suc- 
ceeded by another brother Mehmed Beg and the lat- 
ter’s brother ‘Ali, who seem to have reigned jointly. 
The ensuing years are obscure, and we only know that 
Ibrahim’s son Dawid fell in 885/1480 in a battle in 
the vicinity of Diyarbakr. His body was brought to 
Aleppo and buried there. The history of the Ramadan 
Oghullari now becomes a little better known. His son 
and successor, Ghars al-Din Khalil, known from a 
number of inscriptions (cf. Max von Oppenheim and 
Max van Berchem, /nschriften aus Syrien, Mesopotamien 
und Kleinasien, Leipzig 1909, 109-10, nos. 141-5 of the 
years 898, 900, 906, 913) ruled for 34 years with his 
brother Mahmid Beg and died in battle in 916/1510. 
The date of his death (beginning of Djumada I 
916/beginning of August 1510) is known with certain- 
ty from his epitaph in Adana, in von Oppenheim and 
van Berchem (op. cit., 110, no. 145). His son Piri 
Mehmed Pasha, who appears as ruling from 916- 
76/1510-68), distinguished himself as an Ottoman 
vassal, fighting against the rebels of It-eli (Anatolia; 
cf. J. von Hammer, GOR, iii, 71) in Sha‘ban 
934/May 1528 as well as in the civil war between the 
princes Bayezid and Selim at Konya (May 1559; cf. 
von Hammer, GOR, iii, 368 ff.). He died in 972/1568 
in his capital Adana. He had an equal command of 
Persian and Turkish and composed a diwan. His son 
Derwish Beg, who had been mutesarrif of Tarsis in his 
father’s life-time became after his death governor 
(wali) of Adana but died young in 986/1578. He was 
succeeded by his eldest brother Ibrahim Beg, who had 
previously been sandjak beyt of SAyntab. He acted as 
governor at his father’s capital till his death in 
994/1586 or 997/1589. His son Mehmed and the lat- 
ter’s son Pir Mansur seemed to have retained some 
power until 1017/1608-9. 
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Genealogical table (after F. Stimer) 


1. Ramadan Beg 





| 
2. Sarim al-Din Ibrahim 


3. Shihab al-Din Ahmed 


Kara Mehmed 

















(d. 785) (d. 819) (d. 785) 
| 
6. Mehmed 4. Sarim al-Din Ibrahim 5. ‘Izz al-Din Hamza CAlT 
(d. 831) 
| 
° 
| 
| | 
9. ‘Omer Dawid (d. 885) 7. Eylik (d. 843) 
8. Diindar 
(Beg in 861) 
12. Selim 
Ghars al-Din Khalil 11. Mahmid 
(d. 916) (d. 922) 
| 
| ] 
13. Kubad 14, Piri 
(d. 966) (d. 976) 
| 
15. Derwish 16. Ibrahim Sherif Mehmed Mustafa 
Pasha (d. 940) (d. 959) 


(d. bak 997) 


17. Mehmed 


18. Pir Mansur 


kunde von Asien, ix, Kleinasien, part 2, Berlin 1859, 

152 ff.; IH. Uzungargih, Anadolu beylikleri ve Ak- 

Koyunlu ve Kara-Koyunlu devletlen, Ankara 1937; IA 

art. Ramazan-O§gullan (F. Simer). 

4 . (F. BaBincer*) 

RAMADAN-ZADE MenHMeD CELEBI PasHa, 
YESHILDJE, known as Kick Nishandji, an Ottoman 
historian. He was born in Merzifiin [q.v.] and was 
the son of a certain Ramadan Celebi. He was a 
secretary in the diwan, became in 960/1553 chief defter- 
dar, in 961/1554 reis wil-kittab or secretary of state, and 
in 965/1558 secretary of the imperial signature (fighra 
{g.v.}). He was later appointed defterdar of Aleppo, 
then governor of Egypt and finally sent to the Morea 
to make a survey (tafrir). He retired in 970/1562 and 
died in Djumada I 979/September-October 1571. To 
distinguish him from Djelal-zade Mustafa, known as 
the Great Nigshandji (see F. Babinger, GOW, 102-3), 
he is usually called Kucik Nishandj?, the Little 
Nishandii. 

At the bidding of sultan Sileyman, Ramadan-zade 
compiled the history, widely known under the name 
of Ta?rtkh-i Ramadan-zade but the real name of which 
is Styer-t enbiya?-i Sizgdm we-ahwal-i khulefa?-i kiran we- 
menakib-i selatin-i al-1 “Othman; it remained till the end 
of the Ottoman period one of the most widely-used 
and most popular handbooks of Ottoman history. 
After a very brief sketch of the history of the world, 
the history of the Ottoman empire up to the time of 
Siileyman the Magnificent in 969/1561 is dealt with 
more fully. Scattered throughout are notes on 
celebrated scholars, saints, authors and poets as well 
as of buildings by the sultans. 


The history of Ramadan-zade is preserved in 
countless mss. (see F. Babinger, GOW, 104-5, to 
which may be added Paris, Bibl. Nat., aft. 95, 96, 
100; 5.4. 191, 493, 496, 520, 734, 1131, 1319; Upp- 
sala, Univ. Libr., no. 665 (cf. Zetterstéen, Cat., ii, 42- 
3) and Rhodes, Library of Hafiz Ahmad, no. 459) 
and in two printed editions (Istanbul 1279 and the 
second impression~not mentioned in Babinger, 
GOW, 105—of the Ta*rtkh-i Nishandjt Mehmed Pasha, 
Istanbul 17 Rabi‘ IT 1290/1873). 

Bibliography: ‘Ali, Ktnh il-akkhbar, repeated in 
Petewi, Tarikh, i, 44; Sidjtll-t ‘othmani, iv, 120; Bur- 
sali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othménli miit°ellifleri, iti, 53; 
Babinger, GOW, 103-5; IA, art. s.v. (Serafeddin 
Turan). (F. BaBINGER) 
AL-RAMADI, whose full name was Apu ‘UMAR 

(wrongly Abu ‘Amr) YUsur sp. HArtn at-Kinpi 
AL-Kurtusi AL-RAMADI, poet of Muslim Spain, 
who lived in the 4th/i0th century and died in 
403/1013, according to Ibn Hayyan (in Ibn 
Bashkuwal, cf. Bzbl.), in 413/1022-3 according to al- 
Makkari (quoting the same Ibn Hayy4n); he was 
buried in the cemetery of Cordova known as 
Makbarat Kala‘. 

The ethnic al-RamAdi is explained in two ways: 
1. the poet is said to have come from al-Rammada, a 
little town between Alexandria and Barka; this ex- 
planation is to be rejected, for this toponym would not 
give an ethnic like al-Ramadi (with one m); 2. the 
second explanation, which derives Ramadi from 
raméd ‘‘ordinary ashes’’ or ‘‘ashes for washing’’, is 
the only possible one; the poet perhaps in his youth 
followed the trade of an ash-merchant; in confirma- 
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tion of this we may call attention to the Romance sur- 
name which was originally given to him of Abu Dyanis 
(wrongly Abu Sabih in the Yatimat al-dahr), i.e. padre 
ceniza, ‘‘father cinders’? or ‘‘the man with the 
cinders’’. 

Al-Ramadi, a native of Cordova, spent all his life 
in his native town except for a brief period of exile in 
Saragossa. His life was dominated by three great fac- 
tors: his attachment to al-Kali {q.v.], his devotion to 
the cause of the Addjtb al-Mushafi {¢.v.] and his love 
for Khalwa. 

Abi ‘Ali al-Kali, summoned from the east to Spain 
by the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III al-Nasir 
(300-50/912-61) had from his arrival in Cordova in 
330/942 no more faithful disciple than al-Ramadz, 
who studied under his direction the Kitab al-Nawadir. 
The young scholar’s admiration found expression in 
a poem which has remained famous (rhyme -/z, metre 
kamil) of which some thirty lines are preserved in the 
Yatimat al-dahr of al-Tha‘alibi and the Matmah al-anfus 
of al-Fath b. Khakan (see Bib/.). It is this poem which 
gained him the title of Mutanabbi al-Gharb (which 
had already been given to Ibn H4ni al-Andalusi and 
which was later to be given to Ibn Darradj al-Kastalli 
and to Aba Talib ‘Abd al-Djabbar). Al-Ramadi 
studied also under an Andalusian scholar named Abt 
Bakr Yahya b. Hudhayl al-Kafif or al-A‘ma (‘‘the 
blind’’), of whom we know very little. 

When at the height of his powers, al-Ramadi 
became laureate to the Umayyad caliph al-Hakam II 
al-Mustansir (350-66/961-76), then to his son and suc- 
cessor Hisham II al-Mu?ayyad (366-99/976-1009); 
but his attachment to the cause of the hddjib Abu ’!- 
Hasan al-Mushafi and his participation in the plot 
fomented by the eunuch Djawdhar to overthrow 
Hakam II and proclaim a caliph other than his son 
Hisham brought down upon him the wrath of the 
great minister al-Mansir Ibn Abi ‘Amir [@.v.]. 
Thrown into prison at al-Zahra?, he suffered all sorts 
of ill-treatment; during his imprisonment, he wrote 
the most touching verses (including a poem in -ki, 
metre fawil, and another in -luhu, metre fawil) and he 
prepared a poetical work on birds, the description of 
which concluded with a poem in praise of the heir- 
presumptive Hisham II. Liberated through the in- 
tercession of friends, he had to go into exile. He went 
to Saragossa to the governor ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad al-Tudjibi, whose merits he celebrated in 
a poem in -m:. Amnestied by al-Mansitr, he was able 
to return to Cordova, but on condition that he did not 
go into society. Finally pardoned, he entered the en- 
tourage of the all-powerful Aadjrb as a recipient of 
allowances (murtazik) and it was in this capacity that 
he took part in an expedition against Barcelona in 
375/985. During the fitna which was to lead to the col- 
lapse of the Umayyad caliphate and the formation of 
petty independent states ruled by the mulik al-tawaif 
{g.v.], al-RamAdi led a miserable existence and it was 
in the greatest distress that he died in the early years 
of the 5th/11th century. 

Al-RamAadi became celebrated chiefly for his chaste 
love for the enigmatic Khalwa (wrongly: Halwa or 
Hulwa), whom he met one Friday in the public 
gardens of the Bani Marwan on the left bank of the 
Guadalquivir at the end of the bridge but was never 
able to see again. It was Abd Muhammad Ibn Hazm, 
whose ascetic tendencies on this subject are well 
known, who did most to spread this lovestory; but it 
seems that the memory of Khalwa occupied the heart 
or mind of the poet only very little. If it still possessed 
him at Saragossa to the extent of inspiring all the nasib 
of the panegyric in honour of the Tudjibi governor, on 


his return to Cordova, it disappeared completely, for 
we see al-Ramadi henceforth completely over- 
whelmed by a new passion, the object of which is not 
a woman but a Mozarab boy to whom the poet gives 
the name of Yahya (John) or Nusayr (Victor?). 
The Diwén of al-Ramadi never seems to have been 
collected; of his book on birds, Kitdb al-Tayr, written 
in prison, there survives only the Lémiyya in which he 
described the falcon hunting; the more important 
fragments that have survived have already been men- 
tioned. A pupil of al-Kali, al-Ramédi is inclined to 
imitate the poetry of the east, but after Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
bihi and before ‘Ubada b. Ma? al-Sama?, he shows a 
marked fondness for the muwashshah, into the con- 
struction of which he introduced several innovations. 
In spite of its classical structure, his verse has a very 
personal character, especially when he calls upon 
Khalwa or describes his sufferings in the prison at al- 
Zahra’. The few lines in which he alludes to the 
weakness of Hisham II and to his complete domina- 
tion by his mother Subh and by the A@gjtb al-Mansur, 
and those in which he speaks of Djawdhar’s plot, are 
not without historical interest; finally, the information 
which he gives about Mozarabs (worship and 
costume) in connection with his favourite enables us 
to check what Abi ‘Amir Ibn Shuhayd says on the 
same subject and is for this reason of some documen- 
tary importance. 
Bibliography: Abu ’1-Walid al-Himyari, al-Badi< 
fi wasf al-rabr‘, ed. H. Pérés, Rabat 1940, passim 
(verses describing flowers); Ibn Hazm, Tawk al- 
haméma, ed. and tr. L. Bercher, Algiers 1949, 57-9, 
tr. A. Nykl, The dove’s neck-ring, Paris 1931, 31-2 
and notes, 225-6; Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira, ed. Lutft 
‘Abd al-Badi*, Cairo 1975; Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al- 
dahr, ed. Damascus, i, 365, 434-6; al-Fath b. 
Khakan, Matmah al-anfus, ed. Istanbul, 69-74, ed. 
Cairo, 78-83; Ibn Bashkuwal, al-Sila, no. 1376 
(613-14: 6 lines); Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 
ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, vii, 225-9, tr. de Slane, iv, 569- 
72; al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis, no. 1451 (478- 
481); Kutubi, Fawat al-wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 149; 
Marrakushi, al-Mu‘djib (Hist. des Alm.), 15-17; ed. 
Cairo, 14-16; tr. Fagnan, 403; Ibn al-Khatib, a/- 
Théta, Cairo, ii, 71; al-Makkari, Nafh al-tib 
(Analectes), index (vol. ii, 440-3, reproduces the be- 
ginning of al-Dabbi, the end of Ibn Bashkuwal— 
with the date 413 instead of 403 for the poet’s 
death—and the whole Matmah); M. Hartmann, Das 
arab. Strophengedicht. i. Das Muwasiah, Weimar 1897, 
no. 108, 75-8; Dozy, Hist. musulmane d’Espagne’, ii, 
223, 224-5; A. Gonzalez Palencia, El amor platonico 
en la Corte de los Califas, in Bol. R. Acad. de... Bellas 
letras ... de Cérdoba, Cordova 1929, 3-4; E. Garcia 
Gomez, Poetas musulmanes, in ibid. 13; idem, Poemas 
arabigo-andaluces, Madrid 1930, no. 32, 78; H. 
Pérés, La poéste andalouse en arabe classique au XI ste- 
cle, Paris 1953, index; Ihsan ‘Abbas, Ta°vikh al-Adab 
al-andalust, Beirut 1962, 155-69; Sezgin, GAS, ii, 
692-3 (with complementary bibl.).—Isolated verses 
Ibn Dihya, al-Muinb, B.L. ms., fols. 5a and 6a; Ibn 
Sa‘id al-Maghribi, ‘Unwdan al-murkisat, ed. Balak, 
57; Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, Cairo, x, 213; Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, Masalik, Paris ms., no. 2327, 
fols. 5b-6b; S.Kh. Jayyusi, Andalust poetry: the golden 
pertod, in eadem (ed.), The legacy of Muslim Spain, 
Hdb der Or, 1. Abt., Bd. 12, Leiden etc. 1992, 
330-2. _ (H. Pérés) 
AL-RAMAHURMUZI, Ast) MunHamMMaD AL- 
Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khallad, often referred 
to in mediaeval Arabic literature as Ign AL-KHALLAD, 
kaédi and author of various works of adab [q.2.] 
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who died in 360/971. His date of birth is unknown, 
but judging by the death dates of his alleged tradition 
masters, he must have been born some one hundred 
years earlier, if credence were to be granted at all to 
the usual longevity ascribed to transmitters of that 
period. For references to biographical notices on him, 
see GAS, i, 193. Of the poetry attributed to him a few 
lines have been preserved in Yatimat al-dahr, ed. Cairo, 
iii, 423-7, by al-Tha‘alibi [¢.v.], cf. also Yakdt, Zrshad, 
iti, 140-4. Of his prose works, only two seem to have 
survived, both related to hadith {q.v.]. First, a collec- 
tion called Amfhal al-nabi, which comprises some 140 
proverbs and other assorted wise sayings attributed to 
the Prophet and moulded in the form of hadiths, cf. the 
editions of Amatulkarim Qureshi, Haydarabad (Sind) 
1968, and ‘A.‘A. al-A‘zami, Bombay 1983. For the 
amthal genre in general, see R. Sellheim, Die klassisch- 
arabischen Sprichwértersammlungen insbesondere die des Abu 
‘Ubaid, The Hague 1954. Ramahurmuzi’s fame 
squarely rests, however, on a comprehensive, 
theoretical work on the science of hadith entitled al- 
Muhaddith al-fasil bayna ’l-rawi wa ’l-wa%, the first such 
work to be written in Islam, which exerted a lasting 
influence on all theoretical hadith works to follow. 
The title refers to two sorts of hadith transmitters 
which he distinguishes from one another: those who 
merely transmit without paying proper heed to all 
sorts of crucial details in isnad [g.v. ] as well as contents 
of a tradition, whose transmission he calls riwaya; and 
those who have learned to discern between all 
transmission minutiae, whose activities he sum- 
marises under the term dirdya. Examples of these 
minutiae are (1) the proper distinction between 
namesakes and people bearing names with (nearly) 
the same consonantal pattern (rasm); (2) the identifica- 
tion of transmitters not known by their patronymics 
but by grandfathers, other forebears or (grand)- 
mothers; (3) the identification of transmitters who 
share kunyas or nisbas, etc. Ramahurmuzi’s explora- 
tion of this thorny terrain is exemplary and constitutes 
to this day an indispensable tool for any approach 
towards isndd analysis. His is in fact the first 
systematic attempt to unravel an, until his time ever- 
increasing, multitude of no longer correctly identified 
transmitters, thus exposing many hitherto undetected 
cases of isnad tampering (éadlis [q.v.]). Furthermore, 
his division into generations (fabakat) of those 
transmitters who travelled extensively in order to col- 
lect traditions (ft falab al-‘ilm [q.v.}) is the first such 
survey and is remarkable for its exhaustiveness as well 
as the relatively late chronology he proposes for its 
onset. Moreover, Ramahurmuzi is fully aware of 
what Islam owes to its mawaili of the first hour by em- 
phasising time and again their undeniably important 
role in the development of juridical thinking and in 
transmitting traditions in order to derive fikh precepts 
from them. This book is available in the reliable edi- 
tion of Muhammad ‘Adjdjadj al-Khattb, Beirut 1971. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. See further, 
G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tradition. Studies in chrono- 
logy, provenance and authorship of early hadith, Cam- 
bridge 1983, 29, 47, 66, 135, 141. 
(G.H.A. JuynsBott) 
RAMAL (a.) 1. As a poetic metre. This is the 
name of the eighth metre in Arabic prosody {see 
‘arUD}, based on the foot fd%latun in which the first 
syHable may be either long or short (uy v — —). Of the 
two current types, one has three feet to the hemistich 
with 22 syllables to the line (u UV -- | yu -- | 
yv- |}yu-- | wo-- | wu-). The other 
one, called madjzi° al-ramal (ramal shortened by a foot 
or djuz’), has 16 syllables to the line: yu -— | 


yu-- |} yu-- | ywu--. The final syllable of 
the line is normally long, but occasionally poems with 
overlong last syllables are found. In modern poetry, 
so-called ‘‘free verse’’ (al-shi‘r al-hurr) in ramal is built 
on the fa%latun foot, but shows lines of unequal length. 

Ramal poems are few in pre-Islamic poetry, but 
some are ascribed to Imru? al-Kays {q.v.] and ‘Abid 
b. al-Abras [¢.v.] (cf. Ibn al-Sarradj, al-Mi‘yar fi awzan 
al-ashar, ed. M.R. al-Daya, 19793, 156-7). One of the 
three Mufaddaliyyat {q.v.} in ramal is by al-Muthakkib 
al-‘Abdi (died ca. 590). According to al-Akhfash al- 
Awsat [q.v.] (Kitab al-‘Arid, ed. S. al-Bahrawi, in 
Fusul vi/2 [1986}, 152) a lot of rama! poetry was prac- 
tised by the Bedouins, but this may refer to ramal as 
a genre name for ‘‘poetry which is neither kasid nor 
radjaz’’ (al-Akhfash, Kitab al-Kawédft, ed. ‘Izza Hasan, 
Damascus 1970, 68; Lane, s.v. r-m-d), apparently 
referring to madjzi? poetry. This fits in with al- 
Tahanawi’s division of Arabic poetry into four classes 
(al-kasida, al-ramal, al-radjaz and al-khafif) in Kashshaf 
istilahat al-funin, Calcutta 1862, 745, where a poet who 
writes mainly verse of the second class is called a ramil 
(cf. W. Stoetzer, Theory and practice in Arabic metrics, 
Leiden 1989, 61-73). Al-Djawhari {q.v.] labels both 
variations of ramal as ancient (kadim) (see ‘Arid al- 
waraka, ed. Muhammad al-‘Alami, Casablanca 1984, 
52). As from the Umayyad period, both types of ramal 
are regularly found in monostrophic poems, in 
muwashshah and zadjal (cf. M. Ben Cheneb, Tuhfat al- 
adab?, Paris 1954, 117 and 131), popular ballads (cf. 
P. Cachia, Popular narrative ballads of modern Egypt, Ox- 
ford 1989, 103) and modern poetry, where it has gain- 
ed popularity over the years (S.K. Jayyusi, Trends and 
movements in modern Arabic poetry, Leiden 1977, 608 n.). 

Data on the occurrence of ramal are found in J.E. 
Bencheikh, Poétique arabe, précédée de Essai sur un discours 
critique, Paris 1989, 201-27 (incorporating statistics by 
Braunlich and Vadet) and in S. Moreh, Modern Arabic 
poetry 1800-1970, Leiden 1976, 219. See also the ar- 
ticle RAMAL in the Supplement of the first edition and 
E. Wagner, Grundziige der klassischen arabischen Dichtung, 
i, 52-5. 

According to Hazim al-Kartadjanni {q.v.], ramal, 
together with madid, comes, aesthetically, after fawil, 
basit, wafir and khafif and is characterised by 
“smoothness (lin) and facility (suhula) and therefore 
more suitable for elegies and the like’’ (see his Minhadj 
al-bulagha?, ed. M.H. Belkhodja, Tunis 1966, 268-9). 

For the role of rama/ in the relationship between 
music and verse, see O. Wright, in Arabic literature to 
the end of the Umayyad period (= The Cambridge history of 
Arabic literature, i) Cambridge 1983, 450-9. One of the 
indigenous explanations of the name is precisely that 
ramal is a kind of music characterised by this pattern 
(vakhrudju Sala hadha ’l-wazn) (see Ibn Barri, Sharh al- 
ghumid min masa il al-‘arid, ms. Escorial 288, fol. 
46a = 410, fol. 171a). See also section 2. below. 

For a discussion of the arguments for and against 
the possible Persian origin of ramal, see E. Wagner, 
op. cit., 47-8. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(W. Stoerzer) 

2. Asa musical metre (ikd‘ [q.v.]). This was ‘‘in- 
vented”’ in Mecca at the end of the Ist/7th century. In 
early Arabic music theory, distinction is made be- 
tween a ‘‘heavy’’ (thakil) or slow, and a ‘“‘light’’ 
(khaftf) or quick version of the metre. According to 
3rd/9th and 4th/10th century sources, a ‘‘period’’ 
(dawr) of the ‘‘heavy’’ ramal consisted of one heavy 
and two light ‘‘beats’’ (nakarat), followed by a rest 
(fasila). Abu Nasr al-Farabi, who developed a very ad- 
vanced ika‘ theory, explains this pattern by means of 
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the ‘mnemonic syllables ¢anna tan tan which represent 
the length of the notes (and also correspond to the 
metric scheme of the prosodic ramaf): 
(3/2) 3 J J = 
tanna tan tan +  fagila 
fat-  — la~ tun 

Ibn Sina’s disciple Ibn Zayla (d. 440/1048) added 
the alternative form of (3/2) which was con- 
firmed later by Safi al-Din al-Urmawi (d. 693/1294) 
and his successors up to the 9th/15th century. They 
transcribe it by substituting a consonant (¢ or n) for 
each quaver, and define the length of the notes by the 
number of syllables: 

(3/2) J J J 3 
tan tan  tananan —_tananan 

Simple ternary patterns such as these were also at- 
tested in Muslim Spain and still survive in the nawba 
[g.v.] of North Africa, though the name ramal vanish- 
ed there long ago. 

As a result of ‘‘duplication’’ (tad), the ramal 
developed into the very popular form of (6/2) 
Jdd414JJ4 which was called a Persian variety and first 
occurs in 7th/13th century sources. ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Maraghi (d. 838/1435) expanded this pattern in his 
own compositions, as he says, from 12 to 48 and even 
96 units per period. 

Another sophisticated form developed in Ottoman 
Turkey (al-ramal al-turki; remel). Its basic scheme con- 
sists of 28 units per period (or 56 units, when 


‘*doubled’’): 

(2/2 + 3/2 ...) 

, J i e 3 i J ? r J f r a4 
diim te-ke ‘| dtim te-ke te-ke — diim te-ke_— diim tek tek 
poet te eae 

diim tek diim diim | tek te-ke 


Here, the mnemotic syllables represent the quality but 
no longer the length of the beats. 

The ‘‘light’’ version of ramal had a basic pattern of 
(3/4) JJ, plus some variant forms, as listed in Arabic 
sources from the 3rd/9th to the 7th/13th centuries. 
From Ibn Sina’s time on, a “‘limping’’ (aksak) variety 
(2/8 + 3/8), JJ., is also recorded. In al-Urmawi’s 
school, both patterns were transmitted side by side. 

Bibliography (in addition to the sources listed in 
ikA‘ in Suppl.): G.D. Sawa, Music performance prac- 
tice in the early ‘Abbasid era 132-320 AH/750-932 AD, 

Toronto 1989, 54-7, 60-1; Ibn Sina, al-Shifa?. al- 

Riyadiyyat. 3. DjawamiS “ilm al-misiki, Cairo 1956, 

119; Ibn Zayla, al-Kafi fi ’l-miusiki, Cairo 1964, 55- 

9; Safi al-Din al-Urmawi, Kitab al-Adwar, Cairo 

1986, 299-303; idem, Baghdad 1980, 149-51; idem, 

al-Risala al-Sharafiyya, Baghdad 1982, 206-7; ‘Abd 

al-Kadir al-Maraghi, Djyami‘ al-alhan, Tehran 1987, 

220-1; idem, Sharh-i adwar, Tehran 1991, 262-3; 

Ismail Hakki Ozkan, Tiirk miistkist nazartyati ve 

ustlleri. Kudiim velveleleri, Istanbul 1984, 667-9. 

(E. NeEuBAvER) 

RAMI MEHMED PASHA, an Ottoman Grand 
Vizier and poet, was born in 1065 or 1066/1654 in 
Eyytib, a suburb of Istanbul, the son of a certain 
Hasan Agha. He entered the chancellery of the Re7Is 
Efendi as a probationer (shagerd), and through the poet 
Yiisuf Nabi (g.v.] received an appointment as masraf 
katibi, ie. secretary for the expenditure of the palace. 
In 1095/1684 through the influence of his patron, the 
newly-appointed Kapudan Pasha (q.v.] Mustafa Pasha, 
he became diwan efendi, i.e. chancellor of the Admiral- 
ty. He took part in his chief’s journeys and campaigns 
(against Chios) and on his return to Istanbul became 
res keseddri, i.e. pursebearer to the Res Efendi. In 
1102/1690 he was promoted to Beylikdji, i.e. Vice- 


Chancellor, and four years later, Reis Efendi in place 
of Abu Bakr, in which office he was succeeded in 
1108/1697 by Kiittik Mehmed Gelebi. After the battle 
of Zenta (12 September 1697), he became Reis Efendi 
for a second time and was one of the plenipotentiaries 
at the peace of Carlowitz [see kaRLoF&éa], by the con- 
clusion of which ‘‘he put an end to the ravages of the 
Ten Years War but also for ever to the conquering 
power of the Ottomans’’ (J. von Hammer). As a 
reward for his services at the peace negotiations, he 
was appointed a vizier of the dome with 3 horse-tails 
(tugh) in 1114/1703, and in Ramadan 6, 1114/24 
January 1703, appointed to the highest office in the 
kingdom in succession to the Grand Vizier Daltaban 
Mustafa Pasha. In this office he devoted particular at- 
tention to the thorough reform of the civil administra- 
tion, through the abuses in which he saw the security 
of the state threatened (cf. von Hammer, GOR, vii, 
64). ‘‘By lessening the burden of fortresses on the 
frontiers in east and west, by raising militia against 
the rebel Arabs, by securing the pay of the army from 
the revenues of certain estates, by making aqueducts, 
by restoring ruined mosques, by taking measures for 
the safety of the pilgrim caravans and for the security 
of Asia Minor, by settling Turkmen tribes, by order- 
ing the Jewish cloth manufacturers in Selanik and the 
Greek silk manufacturers in Bursa in future to make 
in their factories all the stuffs hitherto imported into 
Turkey from Europe’’, he exercised a most beneficent 
activity, which however soon aroused envy and 
hatred, and, especially as Rami Mehmed Pasha, as a 
man of the pen entirely and not of the sword, was un- 
popular with the army, particularly the Janissaries, 
finally was bound to lead to his fall (cf. GOR, vii, 72). 
In the great rising in Istanbul which lasted four weeks, 
beginning with the enthronement of Sultan Mustafa 
II and ending with his deposition (9 Rabi‘ IT, 1115/22 
August 1703), his career came to an end. He was 
disgraced, but pardoned in the same year and ap- 
pointed governor, first of Cyprus, then of Egypt (Oc- 
tober 1704). His governorship there terminated as 
unhappily as his grand viziership (cf. GOR, vii, 133, 
following Rashid and La Motraye). In Djumada I 
1118/September 1706 he was dismissed and sent to 
the island of Rhodes, where he died in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 
1119/March 1707, either under torture or a result of 
it (cf. GOR, vii, 134, quoting the internuntius Talman). 
Rami Mehmed Pasha is regarded as a brilliant stylist, 
as the two collections of his official documents (insha”) 
containing no less than 1,400 pieces, distinguished by 
their simple clear and elevated style, amply show (cf. 
the mss. in Vienna, Nat. Bibl. nos. 296 and 297, in 
G. Fligel, Die arab., pers. u. tiirk, Hss., i, 271-2). Rami 
Mehmed Pasha also left a complete Diwan, of which 
specimens are available in the printed Tedhkire of 
Salim (cf. F. Babinger, GOW, 272-3: Istanbul 1315). 
His poetical gifts were inherited by his son ‘Abd Allah 
Re’fet (cf. Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othménli 
miirelliflert, ii, 187). His son-in-law was the tedhkiredjt 
Salim [g.v.]. 
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RAMI TABRIZI, Snarar at-Din Hasan b. 

Muhammad, Persian rhetorician and poet, who 
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flourished in the middle of the 8th/14th century. Very 
little is known about his life and the few chronological 
indications that we possess are either imprecise or 
unreliable. Dawlatshah states that he was the poet 
laureate (malik al-shu‘ard? (q.v.]) of “Irak during the 
reign of the Muzaffarid Shah Mansur (reigned 789- 
95/1387-93), but dedications in his two most impor- 
tant works prove that he attended the court of Sultan 
Abu ’l-Fath Uways Bahadur or Shaykh Uways (757- 
76/1356-74) of the Djalayirids [¢.v.], presumably after 
the latter’s conquest of Adharbaydjan in 761/1360. In 
his Anis al-‘ushshak, Rami mentions the poet Awhadi 
(d. 738/1337) as a contemporary and Hasan b. 
Mahmiad Kashi, who died as early as 710/1310, as his 
teacher (cf. Ikbal, introd., p. daf). A late and unlikely 
dating for his death is 795/1392-3 (see Storey, iii, 
182-3). 

His most original work is Anis al-‘ushshak, a short 
treatise on the poetical description, ‘‘from head to 
foot’’, of a beautiful person. According to his own 
statement, the author made up his mind to compile 
this book while he was in Maragha on a visit to the 
observatory of Nasir al-Din Tusi [g.v.]. He dedicated 
it to Shaykh Uways. In this treatise, Rami discusses 
the conventions of ghazal poetry, as well as of romantic 
mathnawis, in depicting the charms of a ma‘shik, male 
or female (see Elr, iv, s.v. Beloved). Twelve of the 
nineteen chapters deal with parts of the head: the hair, 
the temple, the eyebrows, the eyes, the eye lashes, the 
face, the down on the cheeks (khatt), the beauty spot 
(khal), the lips, the teeth, the mouth and the chin; then 
follow the neck, the breasts, the fore-arm, the fingers 
and finally the stature, the waist and the legs. The 
Persian text, preserved in a great number of manu- 
scripts, was published by ‘Abbas Ikbal (Tehran 1325 
Sk./1946, with a short introd.) and was translated into 
French by Cl. Huart (Anis el-Sochchdg. Tratté des termes 
figurés relatifs a la description de la beauté, Paris 1875). 

Under the title Haka*tk al-hadatk (erroneously 
called Hadaik al-hakaik by Dawlatshah), Rami 
prepared a commentary on the well-known textbook 
of rhetorical figures Hada’tk al-sihr ft daka°tk al-shir by 
Rashid al-Din Watwat {q.v.]. To the order of Shaykh 
Uways, he removed the Arabic quotations from the 
basic text. This work was edited by Sayyid 
Muhammad-Kazim Imam (Tehran 1341 $h4./1962, 
with an introd. and extensive notes). 

Rami’s Diwan, containing kasidas, mukatta‘at and 
quatrains, was in the days of Dawlatshah still 
available in western Persia but now seems to have 
disappeared. Only a few poems are preserved in an- 
thologies (cf. Imam, introd. 12 ff.). Other works 
ascribed to Rami are known to exist only in very few 
copies: Bada’t‘ al-sana1* or Tuhfat al-fakir, treating of 
sixteen figures of speech (Munzawi, iii, 2127-8); Dah 
fasl, a mathnawi in the metre of Djalal al-Din Rimi’s 
Mathnawi-yi ma‘nawi (Munzawi, iv, 2817-8); Sifat-i 
gsan‘at-t shir wa shu‘ara? (Munzawi, iii, 2142) and 
Mukhtasar-1 sana-1 shi‘ri. About Hulyat al-maddah, a 
work also attributed to Rami (Hadjdji Khalifa, iii, 
112) nothing else is known. 
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(E. Berruers-[J.T.P. pe Bruyn}) 


RAML (a.), pl. rimal, armul, ‘‘sand’’, with rama, 
pl. rimal for ‘‘area of sands, sand dunes’’. For the 
sands of the Arabian peninsula, see AL-‘ARAB, 
DJAZIRAT AL-. ii; DAHNA?; NAFUD; AL-RUB‘S AL-KHALI. 
For geomancy, divination by means of the patterns in 
sand (in Arabic, al-khatt bt ‘l-raml), see AL-KHATT. 

AL-RAMLA, a town of Palestine, in early 
Islamic times in the djund {q.v.] of Filastin [q.v.]. It is 
situated on the coastal plain 40 km/25 miles west- 
north-west of Jerusalem, in lat. 31° 50’ N., long. 34° 
52’ E., and now lies between the modern Israeli 
towns of Rehovot and Lod (Lydda, Ludd f{q.v.]). The 
Umayyad caliphs liked to choose little country towns, 
usually places in Palestine, to live in rather than 
Damascus. Mu‘awiya, and after him Marwan and 
others, frequently resided in al-Sinnabra on the south 
bank of the Lake of al-Tabariyya, Yazid I in 
Hawwarin, Adhri‘at, ‘Abd al-Malik in al-Djabiya, 
Walid in Usays (now Djabal Says [g.v. in Suppl.] to 
the south-east of Damascus) and al-Karyatayn, and 
his sons in al-Kastal, Yazid II also in al-Muwakkar 
[g.v.] near Fudayn or in Bayt Ra’s (Lammens, La 
Bédia et la Hira sous les Omatyades, in MFOB, iv [1910], 
91-112; A. Musil, The country residences of the Omayyads, 
in Palmyrena, New York 1928, 277-97; BADIYA, in 
Suppl.). 

In the reign of al-Walid, his brother Sulayman was 
governor of Filastin. Stimulated by the examples of 
‘Abd al-Malik, the builder of the Kubbat al-Sakhra in 
Jerusalem, and of his brother who had restored the 
mosque of Damascus (Yakut, Mu‘djam, ed. 
Wistenfeld, ii, 818), he founded the new town of al- 
Ramla and removed to it the seat of the provincial 
government which had been in Ludd since the 
‘‘plague of ‘Amwas’”’ {q.v.] in 18/638-9. As caliph also 
he continued to live in al-Ramla (96-9/715-17). 

The whole population of Ludd was transferred to 
the new capital of the djund of Filastin and the latter 
fortified, while Ludd was allowed to fall into ruins, 
Sulayman first of all built his palace (Aasr) then the 
“‘house of the dyers’’ (dar al-sabbaghin) which was pro- 
vided with a huge cistern; at a later date it was con- 
fiscated with all the property of the Umayyads and 
came into the possession of the heir of the ‘Abbasids, 
Salih b. SAlt b. ‘Abd Allah. Sulayman also began to 
build the mosque and continued it when caliph. It was 
finished under ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, although not 
on the scale originally intended. The financial 
management of the building of the palace and of the 
chief mosque was in the hands of a Christian of Ludd, 
al-Bitrik b. al-Naka (al-Baladhuri, 143-4; vars. Bifrik 
b. Baka in Ibn al-Fakih, 102, and Ibn Bitrik in Yakut, 
Buldan, ii, 818). According to Yakut (ii, 817) the latter 
asked the people of Ludd to give him a house near the 
church, and when they refused he decided to pull 
down the church; according to al-Mukaddasi, iii, 164- 
5, the caliph Hisham threatened the people of Ludd 
that he would destroy their church if they did not hand 
over the marble columns, which they had intended for 
a splendid building and concealed. Sulayman also 
began to bring a canal called Barada to the new town 
and to dig wells of fresh water, as it was 12 miles dis- 
tant from the nearest river, the Nahr Aba Futrus 
[¢.2.] (al-Ya‘Skibi, Bu/dan, 328). The considerable cost 
of keeping up the canal was later taken over by the 
‘Abbasid caliphs and at first voted annually but from 
the time of al-Mu‘tasim included as current expen- 
diture in the budget. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the new town 
are vividly described by al-Mukaddas?. Rich in fruits, 
especially figs and palms, good water and all 
foodstuffs, it combined the advantages of town and 
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country, those of a position in the plain with the prox- 
imity of hills and sea, of places of pilgrimage like 
Jerusalem and coast fortresses. It had a splendid chief 
mosque, fine khdns, comfortable baths, commodious 
dwellings and broad streets. On the other hand, in 
winter it was like a muddy island, in summer a sand- 
bin and as it was not on a river the ground was hard 
and without grass; and the lack of ample running 
water was the chief defect of this otherwise so favoured 
town, for the little drinking water in the cisterns was 
not accessible to the poorer part of the population. 
The town covered an area of a whole square mile. Its 
buildings were of fine building stone and brick. The 
town’s wares were exported chiefly to Egypt. 

Al-Ramla had several gates, enumerated by the 
geographers, and in the centre of its market-place was 
the chief mosque, Djami‘ al-Abyad, the mihrab of 
which was regarded as the largest of all that were 
known, the pulpit of which was second only to that in 
Jerusalem and whose splendid minaret was much 
admired. 

Whether there had been an older town on the site 
of al-Ramla is problematic. The old attempts to iden- 
tify it with Arimathia, Ramatha or Ramathaim have 
now been generally abondoned. An ancient Hapep- 
Bon, ‘‘Camp’’ (> al-Ramla, the initial Greek p 
being interpreted as the Coptic article, as in uskuf < 
extaxonog), should rather be considered, a place-name 
particularly frequent in Palestine, which was borne 
for example by the camp of Jerusalem (Hebr., xiii, 
it, 13; Acts, xxi, 34-xxiii, 32) and bishoprics in 
Palestine I. (now Bir al-Zara‘a, cf. Féderlin in 
Génier, Vie de S. Euthyme le Grand, 104-11) and in 
Phoinike Libanesia (R. Aigrin, art. Avabie, in Dict. 
d’hist. et de géogr. ecclés., iii, 1194-6); for the Egyptian 
al-Ramla four miles to the north-east of Alexandria 
corresponds to an ancient Nicopolis and later Parem- 
bole. But the Arabic writers say there was no town 
previously on this site but only a sandy area, after 
which the town was named (al-Baladhuri, 143, etc.). 

The population of al-Ramla was in the time of al- 
Ya‘kubi (Buldan, 327) a mixture of Arabs and Per- 
sians (on the settlement of Persians in Syria, cf. al- 
Kindi, Governors of Egypt, ed. Guest, 19); the clients 
were Samaritans. 

The great cistern SUnayziyya (‘Anéziyye) to the 
north-west of al-Ramla near the road to Yafa, known 
as the cistern of St. Helena, has a Kific inscription of 
Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 172/May 789, i.e. of the time of 
Harun al-Rashid (van Berchem, Inscr. arabes de Syrie, 
Cairo 1897, 4-7; M. de Vogiié, La citerne de Ramla, in 
Comptes-rendus de l’Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-lettres, xxxix 
[1911], 362-3, 493-4). 

By the Frankish pilgrims the town is first mentioned 
in 870 as ‘‘Ramula’’. The Crusaders made it a 
bishopric. In the 12th century was built the beautiful 
church of the Crusaders, now the mosque (Djami“ al- 
Kabir in the east of the town) with its noble Gothic 
portal, to which was later added very unskilfully an in- 
scription of Sultan Kitbugha. It also has an inscrip- 
tion, according to which its square tower (now re- 
placed by a round minaret) was built or restored in 
714/1314-15 by Sultan Muhammad. 

The old ‘‘white mosque’’ was restored by Salah al- 
Din in 587/1191 and given by Baybars in 666/1267-8) 
two domes, above the minaret and the mihrab, and the 
gateway opposite it (Mudjir al-Din, Bulak, 418, tr. 
Sauvaire, 207; the inscription in van Berchem, of. 
cit., 57-64). The minaret, the so-called ‘‘tower of al- 
Ramla’”’ or ‘‘Tower of the 40 martyrs’’, was, accord- 
ing to Mudjir al-Din and an inscription over its 
gateway, rebuilt in Sha‘ban 718/October 1318 (Zwei 


arabische Inschriften, in Jerusalemer Warte, \xix {1913}, 
100-1); the mosque as well as the minaret have both 
been wrongly taken for the work of the Crusaders (cf. 
against this van Berchem, of. cit., 63-4). 

Nasir-i Khusraw, who visited al-Ramla_ in 
Ramadan 438/March 1047, calls it a large town with 
high and strong walls of stone and gates of copper; the 
inhabitants had a receptacle for the collection of rain- 
water at the door of each house. There was also a large 
cistern for general use in the middle of the Friday 
mosque. 

An earthquake of 15 Muharram 425/10 December 
1033 destroyed a third of the town and its mosque fell 
into ruins (cf. also Ibn al-Athir, ix, 298). 

Most of the public and private buildings were built 
of marble and adorned with fine sculptures and or- 
naments. Figs were the chief export of al-Ramla. The 
name of the province of Filastin was also given to the 
capital al-Ramla (Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Arch. 
Orient., vi, 101). 

Salah al-Din in 583/1187 destroyed the town so that 
it might never again fall into the hands of the Franks 
and it remained in ruins (Yakut, i, 818; Safi al-Din, 
Marasid, i, 483). Ibn Battita visited it in 756/1355; he 
mentions the Djami‘ al-Abyad in which, he was told, 
300 prophets were buried. A Latin monastery was 
founded in 1420 in al-Ramla by Duke Philip the 
Good, and restored at a later date by Louis XIV. 

In 1798 the town was Bonaparte’s headquarters 
during his unsuccessful attempt to take Palestine from 
the Ottomans. It was the scene of fighting in July 1948 
when the Transjordanian Arab Legion was driven out 
by Israeli forces. Most of the largely Christian Arab 
population left, to be replaced by Jewish immigrants. 
In 1970 the estimated population was 31,000. 
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aL-RAMLI, MunHammab B. AHMAD B. Hamza al- 
Maniifi al-Misri al-Angsari Shams al-Din, prominent 
Shafi jurist, born in Cairo on 30 Djumada I 
917/1511 (Lugf al-samar, i, 78; al-Muhibbi, iii, 347, 
and later sources give 919/1513), where he died on 13 
Djumada I 1004/1595. His father, Shihab al-Din al- 
Ramli (d. 957/1550), a student of Zakariyya? al- 
Ansari (d. 926/1520), was the leading Egyptian 
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Shafil jurist of his day and held the high post of nazir 
al-khass in 905/1499-1500 under the Mamlak sultan 
al-Zahir Kansth (Ibn Ilyas, Badai* al-zuhur, ed. M. 
Mustafa, Cairo 1383/1963, iii, 424, 440). 

Al-Ramli’s principal teacher was his father, who in- 
structed him in the entire range of religious sciences. 
Upon the elder al-Ramli’s death, Shams al-Din took 
over his teaching duties in the Azhar mosque (al- 
Sha‘rani, 122). He also held teaching positions in the 
Khashshabiyya (Luff al-samar, i, 265; cf. al-Kawakib al- 
s@tra, ii, 36) and in the Sharifiyya (al-Muhibbi, i, 
146) madrasas, both positions designated by their 
terms for the leading Egyptian Shafi‘t. Al-Ramli ac- 
tively transmitted the writings and authorised texts of 
Zakariyya? al-Ansari, both directly through a general 
idjaza that he received in his childhood from al-Ansari 
(Luff al-samar, i, 78) and indirectly on the authority of 
his father (e.g. al-Muhibbi, i, 332, Ibrahim al- 
Karani, al-Amam_ lt-ikaz al-himam, aydarabad 
1328/1910, 79-80). Al-Ramli’s numerous students, in 
both Shafi‘i fikh and hadith, included Syrians as well as 
Egyptians, the most prominent being the Egyptian 
Shafii jurist Nur al-Din SAli b. Yahy4 al-Zayyadi (d. 
1024/1615) (Lutf al-samar, ii, 568-78; al-Muhibbi, iii, 
195-7), and in the realm of letters Shihab al-Din al- 
Khafadji (d. 1069/1659 {¢.v.]). His influence also ex- 
tended to the haramayn (al-Isami, Simt al-nudjim al- 
Sawai fi anba? al-awail wa 'l-tawali, Cairo n.d., iv, 357 
quoted by al-Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘, Cairo 1348, ii, 
102) through his teaching in Mecca (cf. the ¢sndds in 
Ahmad al-Nakhli, Bughyat al-talibin, Haydarabad 
1328/1910, 48, 54), where he made the pilgrimage on 
numerous occasions (Luff al-samar, i, 80) and where he 
spent a period of mudjawara in 991/1583 (al-Muhibbi, 
ii, 458). Like his father, al-Ramli was the pre-eminent 
Egyptian Shafi? muft® of his day, and was officially 
recognised as such (al-Muhibbi, i, 117). 

Both father and son were favourably disposed 
toward the Sifis. They were on familiar terms with 
the famous Egyptian Sufi ‘Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565) (M. Winter, Society and religion 
in early Ottoman Egypt: studies in the writings of ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, New Brunswick, N.J. 1982, 221- 
2), and Shams al-Din’s son-in-law Abu ’l-Mawahib 
(d. 1037/1628) was a son of the Safi leader and poet 
Muhammad al-Bakri (d. 994/1586) (al-Muhibbi, i, 
146). 

The most important of al-Ramli’s writings is his 
large-scale commentary on the Minhddj al-talibin of 
Aba Zakariyya? al-Nawawi (d. 676/1278), entitled 
Nihayat al-muhtad; ila sharh al-minhadj, begun in 
963/1556 and completed in 973/1566, some fifteen 
years after the completion of Tuhfat al-muhtady bi-sharh 
al-minhadj of his father’s student (al-Kawakib al-sa?ira, 
iii, 112) Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami [9.v.] (Tuhfat al- 
muhiadj, i, 3 gloss). Although apparently neglected at 
first in favour of Ibn Hadjar’s Tuhfat al-muhiad; (al- 


Muhibbi, iii, 176), al-Ramli’s commentary came to- 


be recognised as the leading Shafi‘i work of authority 
outside of Yemen (including Hadramawt) and part of 
the Hidjaz, where Ibn Hadjar’s commentary was fol- 
lowed (Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Kurdi (d. 
1194/1780) quoted in Ba Sabrayn, Ithmid al-‘aynayn, 
4-5). 

The esteem in which al-Ramli was held and his 
significance in the history of the Shafi‘t madhhab are 
indicated by the honorific title bestowed on him of al- 
Shafi‘'t al-saghiy and by his being reckoned by many as 
the mudjaddid of the 10th century of the Aidjra (al- 
Muhibbi, iii, 342, 344, 346-7). 

Al-Ramli’s printed works include Nihdyat al-muhtadj 
(8 vols., Cairo 1286, Bulak 1292, and later), Ghayat al- 


bayan fi sharh zubad Ibn Raslén (Balak 1291, Cairo 
1305, and later), and his collection of his father’s 
Fatawa (on the margin of Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami’s al- 
Fatdwa al-kubra, Cairo 1308, 1329, and later) (Sarkis, 
Mu‘djam al-matbi‘at al-arabiyya wa ‘l-mu‘arraba, Cairo 
1346/1928, i, 952). The title-page of the Fatdwa gives 
al-Ramli’s lineage as Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Ahmad (sic) b. Hamza, which apparently led 
Hurgronje, Versp. Geschr., ii, 333 n. 1, to misidentify 
the Fatawd as those of Ahmad al-Ramlt, ‘‘the brother 
{sic} of the author of the Nihdya’’, although he later, 
ibid., 423 n. 1, again erroneously, identified them as 
those of Shams al-Din. 

The nisba al-Ramli refers to the Egyptian village 
Ramlat al-Manifiyya (al-Sha‘rani, 67 and al-Zabidi, 
Tadj al-‘ariis, vii, 352, s.v. Ramla). This is the 
present-day Ramlat Banha (lat. 30° 26’ N, long. 31° 
10’ E) (U.S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Geography, 
Gazeteer No. 45, Egypt and the Gaza Strip, Washington, 
D.C. 1959, 57) in al-Kalyabiyya Province (M. Ram- 
zi, al-Kamis al-djughrafi li ’l-bilad al-misriyya, Cairo 
1954-68, ii/1, 19; H. Halm, Agypten nach den 
mamlukischen Lehensregistern, Wiesbaden 1979-82, ii, 
669 and Map 24), incorrectly identified as Ramlat al- 
Angeb by Winter (Society and religion, 221). 

Bibliography: Biographies of Shams al-Din 
al-Ramli: ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, al-7Tabakat 
al-sughra, ed. ‘Abd al-Kadir Ahmad ‘Ata, Cairo 
1390/1970, 121-3, referred to in later sources as al- 
Tabakat al-wustaé; Nadjm al-Din Muhammad al- 
Ghazzi, Luff al-samar wa-katf al-thamar min taradjim 
a‘yan al-tabaka al-ila min al-karn al-hadi ‘ashar, ed. 
Mahmid al-Shaykh, Damascus 1981-2, i, 77-85; 
al-Muhibbi, KAuldsat al-athar fi a‘yan al-karn al-hddt 
‘ashar, Cairo 1867, iti, 342-8; Zirikli, al-A‘lém, 
Beirut 1979, vi, 7-8; Kahhala, Mu‘djam al- 
muwallifin, Damascus 1957-61, viii, 255-6; Dar al- 
kutub al-misriyya, Fihris al-khizdna al-taymiriyya, 
Cairo 1367/1948, iii, 115; Brockelmann, II?, 418- 
19, SII, 442. 

Biographies of Shihab al-Din al-Ramli: 
Sha‘rani, 67-9; Ghazzi, al-Kawdkib al-sd@ira bi-aSyan 
al-mia al-‘ashira, ed. Djibra?i] Sulayman Djabbir, 
Beirut 1945-58, ii, 119-20; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat 
al-dhahab fi akhbar man dhahab, Cairo 1350-1, viii, 
316; Zirikli, i, 120; Kahhala, i, 224; Frhris al-khizana 
al-taymuriyya, ii, 115-6; Brockelmann II?, 416, S II, 
440. Both Brockelmann and Sarkis, i, 951-2, ap- 
parently following the title-page of the Fatdwd (see 
above), give Shihab al-Din al-Ramli’s name as 
Ahmad b. Ahmad b. Hamza, creating some confu- 
sion (e.g. Kahhala, i, 147-8) with another student of 
Zakariyya? al-Ansari, Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. 
Ahmad b. Hamza al-Ramli (d. ca. 971/1563), 
whom the sources (al-Kawakib al-sdira, iii, 111, 
Shadharat al-dhahab, viii, 359), however, do not con- 
nect with the two jurists discussed here. 

C. Snouck Hurgronje frequently called attention 
to the authority in the Shafit school of the commen- 
taries on al-Nawawi’s Minhad; al-talibin of Ibn 
Hadjar and al-Ramli as illustrative of the force of 
consensus in Islamic law (e.g. Verspreide Geschriften, 
Bonn-Leipzig-Leiden 1923-7, ii, 331-2, 355, 387-8, 
iv/1, 105, 288-90, vi, 8). The points of disagree- 
ment between al-Ramli and Ibn Hadjar al-Haytami 
are collected in ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id Ba Sabrayn 
(d. 1304/1887), Ithmid al-‘aynayn ft bad ikhtilaf al- 
Shaykhayn, printed on the margin of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Muhammad Ba ‘Alawi, Bughyat al- 
mustarshidin, Cairo 1952, which, however, does not 
extend beyond the “badat. (A. Zysow) 
RAMPUR, a former Muslim-ruled princely 
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state of Rohilkhand [q.v.] in northern India. In 
British times, the state was under the political supervi- 
sion of the government of the United Provinces. In 
the post-1947 Indian Union, Rampur became a 
district of Uttar Pradesh, bounded on the north by 
Naini Tal, on the east by Bareilly, on the south by 
Bada?tin and on the west by Muradabad districts, 
with an area of 2,318 km2/895 sq. miles and a 
population in 1961 of 701,537; in 1931, 45% of the 
population was Muslim. 

The early history of Rampur is that of the growth 
of Rohilla power [see ROHILLAS} in Rohilkhand. After 
the establishment of Muslim rule in India, large 
bodies of Afghans or Pathans settled down in the 
country. So powerful did they become that they were 
twice able to establish their rule in northern India, 
under the Lodis {g.v.} in the second half of the 15th 
century, and under the Sirs [g.v.] in the time of Shir 
Shah. After the death of Awrangzib and with the 
decline of the Mughal empire, Afghan settlements in- 
creased until in the words of the Styar al-muta*akhkhirin 
“they seemed to shoot up out of the ground like so 
many blades of grass’’. The name Rohilla was applied 
to those Afghans who settled in what is now known as 
Rohilkhand. 

The real founders of Rohilla power were an Afghan 
adventurer, named Dawid Khan, who arrived in In- 
dia immediately after the death of Awrangzib, and his 
adopted son, ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, who succeeded 
him as leader of a band of mercenary troops. It was 
during the lifetime of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan that his 
possessions came to be called Rohilkhand or the land 
of the Rohillas. In course of time, ‘Alf Muhammad 
Khan became so powerful that he refused any longer 
to pay his revenues to the central government, in 
which course he was encouraged by the anarchy con- 
sequent upon the invasion of Nadir Shah [g.v.]. The 
growth of his power so alarmed Safdar Djang [9.v.] of 
Oudh [see awapuy] that he persuaded the emperor to 
send and expedition against him, as a result of which 
‘Ali Muhammad Khan surrendered to the imperial 
forces and was taken prisoner to Dihli. After a time he 
was pardoned and appointed governor of Sirhind. In 
1748, according to the Gulistan-i rahmat, he was 
transferred to Rohilkhand, but it seems more prob- 
able that he took advantage of the invasion of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani [q.v.] to recover his former possessions. 
Two factors had contributed to the growth of Rohilla 
power: the weakness of the central government and 
the fact that they were able to take advantage of the 
internal struggles between the various Radjput chiefs 
and zamindars of Rohilkhand. 

‘Ali Muhammad Khan left six sons, but the 
absence of the two eldest in Afghanistan, combined 
with the extreme youth of the other four, meant that 
all real power remained in the hands of a group of 
Rohilla sardars, the most important of whom were 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan [q.v.] and Siindi Khan. This 
naturally produced intrigues and disputes and even- 
tually weakened the Rohilla power. 

In 1771 the Marathas {9.v.] turned their attention 
to the conquest of Rohilkhand, whereupon the 
Rohillas applied for aid to Shudja‘ al-Dawla, the 
nawab-wazir of Oudh. It was agreed that Shudja‘ al- 
Dawla should receive forty lakhs of rupees for his ser- 
vices (Aitchison, i, 6-7), but the Rohillas later refused 
to abide by their pecuniary engagements. In accord- 
ance with his promise at the Conference of Benares in 
1773, Warren Hastings agreed to assist the nawab- 
wazir in expelling the Rohillas from Rohilkhand, for 
which he was to receive forty lakhs of rupees. On 23 
April 1774, the Rohillas were defeated and their 


leader, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, slain. At the end of this 
war Fayd Allah Khan, a son of ‘Alt Muhammad 
Khan, concluded a treaty with Shudja‘ al-Dawla at 
Laldang (India Office mss., Bengal Secret Consulta- 
tions, 31 October 1774; see also extracts from the Per- 
sian interpreter’s journal, 14 February 1775). 

By this treaty, Fayd Allah Khan received a djagir 
consisting of Rampur and other districts with a 
revenue estimated at approximately fifteen lakhs of 
rupees. To prevent him from becoming a menace to 
Oudh, he was not allowed to retain in his service more 
than 5,000 troops. After the death of Shudja‘ al- 
Dawla, in 1775, Fayd Allah Khan was informed that 
his engagements with the late_nawdb-wazir still con- 
tinued in force with his son, Asaf al-Dawla (Bengal 
Secret Consultations, 17 April 1775. Draft cor- 
respondence with the Country Powers, no. 34). 

In 1780, the English Company needed additional 
troops and Hastings urged Asaf al-Dawla to demand 
from Fayd Allah Khan the 5,000 horses he had engag- 
ed to supply by treaty. This demand for cavalry was 
an unwarrantable interpretation of the Treaty of 
Laldang for which no justification has ever been at- 
tempted. In 1781 Hastings empowered Asaf al-Dawla 
to resume Fayd Allah Khan’s gagir, but fortunately 
this order was never carried out, and it was eventually 
decided to solve the problem by means of a fresh 
agreement whereby the obligation to provide troops 
for the nawdab-wazir’s service was commuted under the 
Company’s guarantee to a cash payment of fifteen 
lakhs of rupees. In 1801, on the cession of Rohilkhand 
to the British, Fayd Allah Khan’s descendants were 
continued in their possessions. For his services in the 
Sepoy Rebellion of 1857, Muhammad Yusuf ‘Ali 
Khan, the ruler of Rampur, received a grant of land 
and was assured by sanad that, on the failure of natural 
heirs, any succession in his state, which might be 
legitimate according to Islamic law, would be upheld 
by the Government of India. 

Modern Rampur City, situated on the left bank of 
the Kosi River in lat. 28° 48’ N., long. 79° 03’ E., 
had a population in 1961 of 135,407. The rulers of 
Rampur were great patrons of learning, and the state- 
supported Madrasa ‘Aliyya attracted for its Arabic 
teaching students from as far as Central Asia; the 
modern Rada College is affiliated to Agra University. 
Rampur also has a famed library with an outstanding 
collection of Islamic manuscripts. 
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(C. Cottin Davies*) 

RAMZ (a.), a verbal noun with the original mean- 
ing of ‘‘winking’’, ‘‘signalling with your eyes and 
eyebrows, or by forming words with your mouth with- 
out a sound”’ (see also section 3. below, first para.). 
This developed into a concrete noun, with the pl. 
rumuz, denoting a variety of indirect methods of ex- 
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pression, such as ‘‘allusion’’, ‘‘symbol’’, ‘‘cypher’’. 

1. In rhetoric. 

Here the term is used sparingly. It does have its 
place in the scholastic discipline based on al-Sakkaki’s 
(d. 626/1229 [9.v.]) Miftah al-‘ulim, where it denotes 
a specific subcategory of kindya {q.v.], here used in the 
sense of ‘‘circumlocution’’ (‘‘leaving the direct men- 
tion of a thing for the mention of something concomi- 
tant with it’? (Miftah, 402); note that the definitory 
statements in the entry KINAYA do not always reflect 
the Sakkaki tradition). More specifically, ramz has the 
following position within al-Sakkaki’s system: the 
kinaya is characterised either by oblique intention, in 
which case it is called ta‘Srid, or not so; the Jatter is 
characterised either by many intermediaries between 
the allusion and the thing alluded to—this is called 
talwih—or by few; if the latter, it is either marked by 
a certain obscurity (khufya)—this is ramz—or it is not, 
in which case it is called ishara or ima? (Miftah, 411-12). 
An example is ‘Sarid al-wisada ‘‘with flattened pillow’’, 
meaning ‘‘sleepy, stupid.’’ This system ultimately 
finds its way into the nineteenth-century Western 
handbooks (Mehren, Ar. text, 46, 62; 95-6; Garcin de 
Tassy, 75). It is noteworthy that ramz does not occur 
in the great compilations outside the Sakkaki tradi- 
tion, such as the Tahrir al-iahbir of Ibn Abi ’1-Isba‘ (d. 
654/1256) and the Badi‘iyya commentaries of Ibn 
Hidjdja al-Hamawi (d. 837/1434 [¢.v.]), Ibn Ma‘sim 
(d. 1117/1705), and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 
1143/1731 [g.v.}). 

Earlier, the term ramz is used by Ibn Rashik (d. 
456/1064 or later [g.v.]) for one of the thirteen sub- 
categories of rshara, ‘‘allusion’’, although for lack of a 
definition one cannot clearly identify its meaning 
(‘Umda, i, 305-6), The two examples adduced by the 
author allow the assumption that it refers to an 
enigmatic turn of phrase, which can only be solved 
with reference to an earlier line of poetry~though, 
whether or not this last qualification is a necessary 
prerequisite cannot be said with any certainty. The 
first example is by an anonymous ancient poet: ‘‘As 
bloodmoney for her husband I have paid her the 
counting of pebbles at morning time or in the 
darkness of every evening.’’ The enigmatic ‘‘coun- 
ting of pebbles’’ is explained as going back to a line 
of Imru? al-Qays [q.v.}: ‘I remained [there] sitting 
with my tunic over my head, counting the pebbles, 
my tears never ceasing.’’ (Diwan, ed. M. Abu ’1-Fadl 
Ibrahim, no. 6, v. 3); in other words, it is a sign of 
grief, and grief is all she will ever receive. Ibn 
Rashik’s jumble of zshara subeategories is brought into 
a neat logical system, bearing little resemblance to al- 
Sakkaki’s, by al-Sidjilmasi (d. after 704/1304-5), who 
enumerates /afn (letter riddle), ramz, tawrtya (mispoin- 
ting information for secrecy), and hadff (truncation of 
words) as different types of ta‘miya (mystification), 
which in turn is a subcategory of ishdra. Since again 
ramz is not defined and only exemplified by a single 
shahid, it cannot be adequately identified; however, 
the author does call it ‘‘riddle-like (/ughzi). Thus, 
whereas in the Sakkaki tradition ramz belongs to the 
genus of “‘circumlocution’’, with the Maghribi 
authors it is one of a number of literary types of rid- 
dles. The enigmatic plays a role in both. 

2. Related uses. 

(a) Ramz as “‘code.”’ Ibn Wahb al-Katib (first half 
of 4th/10th century) includes a chapter on ramz in his 
book on the four ontological stages of expressivity (i.e. 
bayan on the successive levels of the thing, thought, 
speech, and writing). Since the author deals with the 
conveyance of information in a general rather than a 
strictly literary sense, ramz here has the meaning of 


“*code’’, especially ‘“‘code names’’ (Burhdn, 137-8). 
The sender (mutakallim) would use, for a word or a let- 
ter, the name of a bird or a wild animal or another let- 
ter; the resulting message would be clear to sender 
and recipient, but cryptic to anyone else (marmiiz™ ‘an 
ghayrihima). The author contends that the books of the 
ancient philosophers and scientists were full of rumaz, 
most of all those of Plato. Furthermore, there are 
highly important rumdz in the Kur?an, from which 
one may prognosticate the major events of Islamic 
history, the duration of reigns, momentous 
upheavals, etc. This refers to the mysterious letters 
and to the oaths at the beginning of a number of 
suras. Knowledge of this code belongs to the Imams, 
who have been entrusted with the knowledge of the 
Kur’an. Here the author reveals his Shi‘i persuasion. 

The idea that the Ancient sages used rumuz to make 
their writings inaccessible to the uninitiated is not un- 
common. One has to distinguish here between (1) the 
level of language, i.e. rumiz in the sense of code- 
names, symbols, and allegories, and (2) the level of 
script, i.e. rumuz meaning secret characters and 
alphabets. 

G) The Isma‘ili thinker Aba Hatim aj-Razi (d. 
322/933 [q.v.]) says that the ancient philosophers were 
used to coining analogies (darb al-amthal), in which 
they followed the methods of the prophets (dhahadi ... 
madhhab al-anbiya?); people say that most of Plato’s 
speech is ramz (A ‘lam al-nubuwwa, apud Kraus, Jabir, ii, 
274). Occult sciences such as alchemy are particularly 
prone to the use of such codes. The author of the 
Djabir corpus again mentions Plato as the most 
typical representative of ramz use (1bid., 281) and con- 
trasts him with Aristotle who uses ighmad, ‘‘obscuri- 
ty,’’ rather than ramz for the same effect (ibid., 48). 
He himself, although conversant with the Ancients’ 
use of rumiz, does not approve of it, using instead the 
principle of tabdid al-‘“lm, ‘“‘the scattering of 
knowledge’ throughout the corpus with elaborate 
cross-references, to make access to the ‘‘art’’ difficult 
for the unworthy (ibid., 32-3). Because of the 
enigmatic language of the Ancients—here he uses the 
term /ughz—their books are less profitable than those 
of the moderns (muta°akhkhirin, i.e. the Arabs), who 
are the commentators (mufassirin) of the Ancients 
(ibid. , 281). This attitude did not, however, diminish 
the popularity of rumiz in later alchemical writings. 
Nor did it inhibit philosophers like Ibn Sina (d. 
428/1037 [g.v.]) and Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi (d. 
587/1191 [g.v.]) from composing stories in the 
allegorical-symbolic mode. 

(ii) One specific type of ramz was the secret 
alphabet. Ibn Wahshiyya (first half of 4th/10th cen- 
tury [g.v.}) is credited with a collection of existing 
scripts, entitled Shawk al-mustaham ft ma‘rifat rumiz al- 
aklam, ‘‘The yearning of the infatuated for the 
knowledge of the signs of the alphabets’’ (cf. also 
MUSAMMA). This is a strange mixture of (a) regular 
alphabets (Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, and 
others), (b) invented alphabets said to be those of an- 
cient nations, such as the Nabat {q.v.] and the 
Chaldaeans, (c) secret alphabets attributed to various 
ancient philosophers, sages, and kings (including the 
well-known tree script, al-kalam al-mushadjdjar, at- 
tributed to Dioscorides and, in another form, to Plato, 
and the spectacled script invented by ‘‘Kalaftariyas’’ 
(cf. the kalaftiriyyat, yapaxtipes ‘‘Brillenbuchstaben’’, 
see Ulimann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschafien, 362), (d) 
planetary and zodiacal alphabets for magical pur- 
poses, and (e) the non-alphabetical symbols invented 
by the Hermeses (Haramisa), which they wrote on 
Egyptian temples and pyramids and ‘‘made as a 
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shield for their sciences and treasures’’ (fa-dja‘ali 
hadhihi ’l-rumuz* sitr® Sala ‘ulimthim wa-kunizthim, Ibn 
Wahshiyya, 91-2). The latter clearly refer to the 
hieroglyphs, and a number of them are easily 
recognisable, albeit fancifully explained, in Ibn 
Wahshiyya’s book. The double function of these sym- 
bols becomes clear: they are said to encode (a) occult 
(alchemical, magical, astrological) knowledge, and (b) 
information about hidden treasures. In his book on 
the pyramids, Aba Dja‘far al-Idrisi (d. 649/1251) 
reports about people who claim to be able to 
decode—hall al-rumuz—the hieroglyphs (al-kalam al- 
birbawi) and thus to find the hidden treasures (Ahram, 
36, 61, 141). As a result of this idea Hall (or Fakk) al- 
rumuz fi kashf al-kunuz becomes a very popular book- 
title, not only in the field of the occult sciences (cf. 
Brockelmann, I?, 139-40, SI, 144, 430, 531, 712, 
783, S II, 768, etc., and the indices of GAS). 

In all this, it is important to be aware of the fact that 
the ramz, whether linguistic or graphic symbol, can be 
used for encoding as well as for decoding, and that the 
latter, interpretive, function may be applied to texts 
that were not encoded in the first place. Allegories of 
non-allegorical technical writings (cf. e.g. Kraus, 
Jabir, p. 12-13, n. 7) and symbolic interpretation of 
hieroglyphs are both instances of this phenomenon. 

(b) Ramz as ‘‘symbolic action’. This may refer to 
cryptic messages conveyed by sending certain objects 
that the recipient needs to interpret. In a chapter enti- 
tled ‘‘cryptic remarks (ruméz) current among literary 
men and their playing with allusions (ma‘arid) which 
only the eloquent can understand’’, Abu ’]-‘Abbas al- 
Djurdjani (d. 482/1089) enumerates many cases in 
which the rumuz are enigmatic references to poetical 
lines, but also some where the language of objects is 
used. These, he says, are very hard to solve, because 
they are restricted to the mere acts (al-iktisar ‘ala 
mudjarrad al-fil) without words (Kindyat, 71-85, esp. 
79). Al-Kalkashandi (d. 821/1418 {¢.v.]) gives a few 
examples of such wordless messages as used in 
diplomacy (Subh al-a‘sha, ix, 249-51 [= ch. on al- 
rumiz wa ’l-isharat allati ld ta‘alluk laha bi ’l-khatt wa ’l- 
kitaba}, tr. C.E. Bosworth, in Arabica, x [1963], 148- 
53). In a different way, the term ramz is used by Ibn 
Abi (’l-)Sarh (wrote 274/887) to denote the 
superstitious acts of the ancient Arabs, on which he 
was the first to write a comprehensive work (Rumiz, 
ed. Husayn, 641-42; tr. Bellamy, 227). He actually 
uses the construct ramz al-nafs, not yet satisfactorily 
explained, and divides the rumuz into three categories: 
supernatural, natural, and mixed. 

(c) Rumuz as ‘‘sigla’’. This modern meaning is 
already attested in mediaeval contexts. Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Ukbari (fl. 665/1267), in his 
Madjma‘ al-akwal fi ma‘ani al-amthal, uses thirty dif- 
ferent abbreviations to indicate his sources after each 
proverb and calls these signal rumiz (see A.J. Arberry, 
in JAL, i [1970], 109-10). 
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3. In mystical and other esoterical discourse. 

Like its counterpart, ramz originally meant 
“*gesture’’ or ‘‘sign’’, usually a silent one, especially 
a speechless movement of the lips practiced by in- 
terlocutors in order to conceal the contents of their 
conversation from a third party. By extension, the 
term also denotes any silent gesture made by the 
hand, the head, the eyes, the eyebrows, etc. (see LA, 
s.v. r-m-z; al-Firazabadi, al-Kamus, Beirut n.d., it, 
183-4). In this sense, ramz appears in the Kur?an, III, 
41, where God bids Zakariyya? ‘‘not to speak to the 
people except by gesture’’ (ramz%). While the majori- 
ty of commentators agree that ramz here is synony- 
mous with either zshara or ima? (yet another word for 
a silent sign), al-Tabari adds that in pre-Islamic 
poetry it also meant an unintelligible murmur or 
whisper (see al-Tabari, Djami‘ al-baydn, Beirut 1984, 
iii, 259-60). For al-Tha‘alibi, ramz is ‘‘movement in- 
dicative of what is [concealed} in the heart of the 
gesturer (rdmiz)’’, and also ‘‘a speech deflected from 
its apparent meaning (muharraf ‘an zahirthi)’’, i.e. a 
symbolic and allegoric speech par excellence (see his 
Dyawahir al-hisan, Beirut n.d., i, 264-5). In both cases, 
ramz is viewed as the opposite of tasrih, an unequivocal 
declaration of one’s feelings and intentions. These two 
terms, together with their synonyms, became closely 
associated with the major opposition between the ex- 
plicit style of thinking and narration and that involv- 
ing deliberate ambiguity, an opposition that pervades 
Muslim intellectual culture as a whole [see ZAHIR and 
BATIN]. 

As a statement implying more than its words and 
thus evoking a host of various associations, ramz was 
employed by mediaeval literary critics (see above, sec- 
tion 1.). In its broader meaning, ramz was often used 
to describe literary works which utilised the allegoric 
language, vague symbols, allusions and obliquities, 
e.g. ‘‘an allegorised poem’’ (kasida marmuza), men- 
tioned by al-Makkari [9.v.] (Analectes, i, 608). 

In early Saft literature, it was also overshadowed by 
ishara. A striking example of the wide currency en- 
joyed by the latter word is Aba Hayy4n al-Tawhidi’s 
[¢.v.] al-Ishdrat al-ilahiyya, in which Safi knowledge is 
forthrightly equated with the capacity to comprehend 
mystical symbols and allusions. Throughout the 
work, the author constantly referred to them as isharat 
but never as rumiuz (see al-Tawhidi, op. cit., ed. 
Wadad al-Kadi, ?Beirut 1982). In other Safi writings, 
ramz almost invariably appears in conjunction with, or 
as an explanation of, ishdra. According to early Safi 
authors, symbolic language and allusions play a dou- 
ble role. On the one hand, they are the only way to 
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convey the elusive spiritual experiences and ineffable 
visions bestowed upon the ‘‘friends of God’’ (awliya? 
{see wati]). On the other, they effectively preserve the 
essence of these higher mysteries and insights from the 
uninitiated, who should satisfy themselves with the 
“externals’’ (zahir) of religion. Hence the knowledge 
of rumuz pertains exclusively to the Sufi masters, and 
is not to be divulged to the outsiders (see Adab al- 
mulitk. Ein Handbuch zur islamischen Mystik aus dem 
4./10. Jahrhundert, ed. B. Radtke, Beirut 1991, 20, 34, 
70-1). Attesting the importance of the word ramz for 
the mystical doctrines of the Sdfis, Abu Nasr al- 
Sarradj (d. 378/988) included ramz in his list of the 
specifically Sufi terms. According to this author, ramz 
designates ‘‘an inner meaning hidden under the guise 
of outer speech, which no one will grasp except for its 
people (ahluhu).’’ Such symbols should be looked for 
primarily in the correspondence between the Sufi 
masters, rather than in works addressed to the 
uninitiated reader (al-Sarradj, a/-Luma‘, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Halim Mahmid and Taha Surir, Baghdad 1960, 
414, cf. 314). Razbihan Bakli Shirazi (d. 606/1209 
[¢.v.}), who cites a similar definition of ramz, adds that 
it allows one to grasp ‘‘the mysteries of the unseen by 
means of the subtleties of knowledge, which, in turn, 
find their expression in the language of mystery 
through the words opposite to their meanings’’ (Com- 
mentaire sur les paradoxes des soufis, ed. H. Corbin, 
Tehran-Paris 1966, 561). Thus, when dealing with 
the language of the Sufis, one should be careful in 
distinguishing between the verbal shell (/afz) and the 
kernel of an allusion (ramzuhu). A person unaware of 
such a symbolic method of expression can be easily 
misled by some Siifi utterances and condemn them as 
an expression of the worst kind of unbelief. At the 
same time, a more perspicacious interpreter will find 
them in complete accord with the inner meaning 
(batin) of the Kur’dn and the Sunna (see Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Salam al-Sulami, Hall al-rumuz wa-mafatih al-kuniz, 
Cairo 1961, 5-20, et passim). In a sense, the opposition 
between J/afz and ramz reflects the irreducible con- 
tradiction between the normative, outward aspects of 
religion (shari‘a [g.v.}), and its spiritualised interpreta- 
tion and interiorisation practiced by the Sufi gnostics 
(Aakika [g.v.}). To Sufi authors, rumuz appeared to be 
the most convenient way to express the latter without 
disclosing it to those from whom it ought to be 
withheld (see al-Ghazali, Mishkat al-anwar, ed. Abu ’1- 
‘Ala? SAfifi, Cairo 1382/1964, 40). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240 [q.v.]), who often treats 
ramz as a synonym of lughz {q.v.] (puzzle or enigma), 
defines it as ‘‘a speech which does not convey the 
meaning implied by the speaker’. In his view, the use 
of ramz is not an end in itself, because what matters is 
the implicit meaning behind it. Due to his overall pro- 
clivity toward allegorisation of reality, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
tends to envision the whole cosmos as a giant arrange- 
ment of symbols that require an explanation. In keep- 
ing with their ability (or inability) to comprehend the 
true meaning of these cosmic symbols (which, in 
many respects, are similar to the verbal symbols and 
allusions permeating revelation), people are divided 
into several categories ranging from the greatest 
knowers, the ‘‘men of symbols’’ (ridjal al-rumiz), who 
can grasp the allegorical meaning of all things and 
events through supersensory unveiling (kashf [q.v.}), 
to the ignorant populace, who accept everything at 
face value and are, therefore, doomed to wander in 
darkness. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s magnum opus, al-Futuhat al- 
makkiyya, abounds in descriptions of various symbolic 
events and personalities, whose real meaning is some- 
times disclosed but, more often, is tantalisingly left 


open to a wide variety of interpretations. On many oc- 
casions, Ibn al-‘Arabi draws close parallels between 
Safi modes of self-expression and poetic language, 
both of which, in his view, endeavour to clothe their 
meanings in intricate symbols and allegories. No 
wonder that in his major works, al-Futiéhat al-makkiyya 
and Fusis al-hikam, this author normally introduces 
his daring insights in the form of symbolic verses, then 
proceeds to elucidate them in prose (al-Futuhat al- 
makkiyya, ed. O. Yahya and I. Madkir, Cairo 1972-, 
i, 67, 218, 251, iii, 120, 196-7, 201, etc.; Fusus al- 
hikam, ed. Abu ‘1-‘Ala SAfifi, Beirut 1946, passim; cf. 
idem, Diwan, Bulak 1271/1855, passim). Stressing Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s propensity for an abstruse and allegoric 
style meant to hide his real intentions, his compatriot 
Ibn Khatima [g.v.} wrote that this Sufi thinker ‘‘spoke 
from behind the veil (Ada), fortifying himself with 
[the use of] ramz in an impenetrable mountain citadel, 
and seeking refuge in the ¢shara of dubious import”’ 
(see al-Makkari, Azhar al-riyad fi akhbar ‘Iyad, ed. 
Mustafa al-Sakka, Ibrahim al-Abyari and ‘Abd al- 
Hafiz Shalabi, Cairo 1361/1942, iii, 54-5). 

Ibn Sina’s |g.v.] usage of ramz is a corollary to his 
theory of prophecy which, in his view, should of 
necessity be communicated to the masses in a sym- 
bolic or allegorical form Jest they misinterpret the pro- 
phetic message, thus ruining the divinely-established 
order. Therefore, the prophet ‘‘should inform them 
(sc. the masses) about God’s majesty and greatness 
through symbols (rumuz) and images (amthila) derived 
from things that for them are majestic and great.’’ 
The same is true concerning other articles of faith, 
e.g. divine punishment and reward, destiny (kadar), 
etc. Basically, however, symbols communicate the 
same knowledge that can be stated in demonstrative 
or expository language employed by the rational 
philosophers (see D. Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian 
tradition, Leiden 1988, 300-1). Because ‘‘the majority 
of humans are ruled not by pure intellect but rather 
by their lower passions’, they are unqualified to 
grasp such an abstract language and the syllogistic 
argumentation it conveys. Conversely, symbols and 
images primarily appeal to imagination and not to in- 
tellect. Hence they are more likely to be comprehend- 
ed by uncultured minds (see P. Heath, Allegory and 
philosophy in Avicenna, Philadelphia 1992, 150-2). Ir- 
respective of whether or not Ibn Sina actually regard- 
ed the allegorical method of communication as in- 
ferior to the demonstrative and expository (Gutas, op. 
cit., 302; cf. Heath, op. cit., 153-65), he was convinced 
that ‘‘those individuals with philosophical propen- 
sities’” were in a position to penetrate the authentic 
meaning of the symbols found in the revelation, and 
would eventually acquire a philosophical vision of the 
universe (Gutas, op. cit., 307). A similar view of the 
function of ramz was adopted by the Jater philosophers 
of Muslim Spain, namely Ibn Tufayl and Ibn Rushd 
[g. vv. ]. According to the former, ‘‘pure truth does not 
at all suit the vulgar, enslaved by senses.’’ In order 
“‘to penetrate those materialistic intelligences, ... it is 
obliged to clothe itself with the wisdom that con- 
stitutes the revealed religions’’, in other words, with 
symbols and allegories (L. Gauthier, /bn Thofail, Paris 
1909, 63). Symbols can also be helpful as a means to 
present some abstract philosophical ideas. Thus Ibn 
Tufayl’s Hayy 6. Yakzan {q.v.] may be taken as a sym- 
bolic representation of the evolution undergone by the 
human active intellect. Ibn Rushd seems to have en- 
visaged ramz as an essential part of rhetoric argument 
(as opposed to demonstrative and dialectical), which 
the prophets address to their communities because 
most of the people are not intellectually mature 
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enough to understand the more sophisticated types of 
discourse. This fact accounts for the necessity to ex- 
plicate revelation allegorically [see Ta?>wiL] with a 
view to reconciling it with the conclusions reached 
through the syllogistic argument. 

Proponents of messianic expectations, who sought 
to substantiate their claims regarding the imminent 
advent of the mahdi [q.v.} by exploiting the numerical 
values and occult properties of the Arabic characters, 
often viewed the latter as rumiz—esoteric signs poin- 
ting to the inevitable fulfillment of their predictions. 
To decipher such signs contained, for instance, in the 
mysterious letters preceding some Kur?anic siiras and 
the divine names {see AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA, and cf. 
above, section 2(a), first para.], Muslim eso- 
tericists—primarily, the Shi‘a, including the 
Isma‘ilis, and some Sufi leaders harbouring messianic 
hopes—practiced elaborate divinatory techniques 
known as d@jafr [q.v.; see also HURUF]. Kur?Anic stories 
and certain hadith, mostly of an esthatological nature, 
were also treated by the esoterically-minded Muslims 
as symbols and signs, whose true meaning could only 
be elucidated by means of an allegoric interpretation. 
A curious mixture of Isma‘“ili and Safi views utilising 
both types of ramz can be observed in a divinatory 
poem by a purported Isma‘ili da% {9.v.], ‘Amir b. 
‘Amir al-Basri, d. in the early 8th/14th century (see 
Y. Marquet, Poésie ésotérique ismailienne, Paris 1985, 
73-4, 81, 101, etc.; cf., however, Ibn ‘Arabi, ‘Anka? 
mughrib, Cairo n.d., where in similar predictions the 
word ramz is never mentioned). 

Ahmad al-Buni (d. 622/1225 [9.v. in Suppl.}), the 
celebrated fortune teller and master of ‘‘letter magic’’ 
(simiyya), considered the usage of rumdz to be part and 
parcel of the occult sciences permitting to predict the 
future. As in the case with the philosophers and Sifis, 
symbols, according to al-Bini, perform the twofold 
function. They conceal the secrets of the divinatory 
procedures from the uninitiated, while at the same 
time helping to impart them to the deserving few (see 
Manba‘ usil al-hikma, Cairo 1370/1951, 5, 6, 325). 

Interestingly, ramz (spelt rams) is one of the few 
Arabic words mentioned by the great Catalan philoso- 
pher, missionary, and mystic Ramon Llull (d. 1316), 
for whom it apparently meant a tropological-moral 
purport behind some scriptural parables (see Ch. 
Lohr, Christtanus arabicus, in Freiburger Zeitschrift fir 
Philosophie und Theologie, xxxi {1984}, 59). Normally, 
however, when referring to the moral lessons contain- 
ed in the Kur?anic text, Muslim exegetes would rather 
use such terms as mathal {q.v.] and hadd (see G. Bower- 
ing, The mystical vision of existence in classical Islam, 
Berlin 1980, 138-41). 

4. In modern Arabic literature. 

In this literature, which took shape under the strong 
influence of European literary trends, ramz became an 
exact equivalent of the Western term ‘‘symbol’’ defin- 
ed as ‘‘a deliberate use of a word or a phrase to signify 
something else, not by analogy (for, unlike metaphor 
and simile, it lacks a paired subject), but by implica- 
tion and reference’’ (S. Jayyusi, Trends and movements 
in modern Arabic poetry, Leiden 1977, ii, 709). As in the 
West, in the Middle East also, an acute interest in, 
and extensive use of, symbols gave rise to a literary 
movement known as ‘‘symbolism’’ (al-ramztyya) that 
flourished from the 1920s to the 1940s, but then 
gradually lost ground as a cohesive literary trend. Its 
representatives, primarily poets such as Adib 
Mazhar, Sa‘id ‘Akl, Bishr Faris, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Abu ’I-Kasim al-Shabbi have employed symbol 
as ‘‘a vehicle for feelings, for complex and valuable 
states of awareness’’ as well as a means to express an 


idea or a set of ideas. While most of the Arab sym- 
bolists drew their inspiration from the European 
literary notions of ‘‘universal relationships’’ and ‘‘la- 
tent affinities’? which they sought to convey through 
symbolist imagery (K. Abu Deeb, Al-Jurjani’s theory of 
poetic imagery, Warminster, Wilts. 1979, 124-6; 
Jayyusi, op. cit., 478-81), they seem to have neglected 
the fact that similar approaches to creative process had 
already been maintained, albeit spontaneously and 
unconsciously, by their Muslim predecessors, name- 
ly, Ibn al-Farid, Djalal al-Din Rimi and many other 
mediaeval Sufi poets, who communicated their non- 
rational and intuitive perception of being by having 
recourse to elaborate symbols and allegories (see e.g. 
Ibn al-Farid’s masterful use of wine symbolism to 
convey his mystical vision of reality, Ibn al-Farid, 
Diwan, Beirut 1962, 140-3). Sufi imagery and symbols 
were more readily adopted by the less Westernised 
poets and prose writers, who, being well versed in the 
Islamic ¢urath, succeeded in creating original works in 
which Islamic and Western influences were inex- 
tricably intertwined (see, e.g. Nadjib Mahfiz, 
Adinis, Muzaffar al-Nawwab, Djamal al-Ghitani, 
etc.). On the other hand, some symbols, which 
became particularly popular with the modern Arab 
poets (e.g. the sea, the rain, the wind etc.), have suf- 
fered from over-use and have gradually developed in- 
to mere conventions devoid of any poetic originality 
QVJayyusi, op. cit., 710). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(A. Knysn) 

RAN [see NAZIM HIKMET]. 

RANA SANGA (reigned 915-35/1509-28), 
Radjpit ruler of the kingdom of MéwAf (q¢.v.] on 
the borders of Radjasthan and Ma4lwa, with his 
capital at Citawf. He was a strenuous opponent of the 
Muslim rulers of northern and western India in the 
years before Babur’s establishment of the Mughal em- 
pire, and under him, Méwaf became a major power 
in India. 

In the first 15 years of his reign, he made firm his 
power within Méwar and strengthened his position 
vis-a-vis his Muslim neighbours. The reaction of the 
ruler of Malwa, Mahmid II Khaldji, against the 
ascendancy of his Radjptt wazir Médini Ra’ [¢.v.], 
led in 923/1517 to Mahmid’s seeking military 
assistance from Muzaffar II of Gudjarat [q.v.], 
whereupon Médini Ra’i in Mandi sought in turn the 
aid of Rana Sanga. In 925/1519 the latter decisively 
defeated Mahmud, capturing him and only releasing 
him the next year on payment of a war indemnity and 
the provision of hostages at the Méwéaf court, and in 
the next year Rana Sanga successfully repelled an at- 
tack by the forces of Gudjarat under Muzaffar’s 
general Malik Ayaz [g..]. 

He was, however, disposed to make peace because 
of his ambitions on the Dihii Sultanate [g.v.] itself 
(after 923/1517 under the rule of Ibrahim Ladi [see 
LOpis]). A Lédi invasion of Méwaf was repelled, in 
part because of the temporary treachery of Ibrahim’s 
Afghan commander Husayn Khan Farmuli, and the 
power of Méwaf was extended into Malwa as far as 
Kalpi {¢.v.] on the Djamna river. Rana Sanga now 
proposed to the Mughal Babur [¢.v.] a concerted at- 
tack on Ibrahim Lodi. Babur accordingly defeated 
Ibrahim at the first battle of Panipat [q.v.] in 
932/1526, but was now obviously aiming at 
establishing a kingdom in northern India for himself. 
Rana Sanga secured in effect control over Gudjarat, 
but at the battle of Khanu’4 near Fathpir Sikri in 
933/1527 the numerically superior Radjput army was 
completely routed by Babur. Rana Sanga himself died 
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a year later at the age of 46 and with him, Méwaf lost 
its power as an independent kingdom. 

Bibliography: R.C. Majumdar (ed.), The history 
and culture of the Indian people. The Delhi Sultanate, 
Bombay 1960, 167-9, 183, 328, 339-47; G.N. Shar- 
ma, in M. Habib and K.A. Nizami (eds.), A com- 
prehensive history of India. v. The Delhi Sultanate, New 
Delhi 1970, 797-802; and see the Brb/s. to MEDINI 
RAE and MEWAR. (Ep.) 
RANGIN, the ¢akhallus of several Indian 

poets. The Riydd al-wifak of Dhu ’1-Fikar ‘AIi, 
biographies of Indian poets who wrote in Persian, and 
the Tadhkira of Yusuf SAli Khan (analysed by 
Sprenger, A catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and Hindustan 
mss... of the King of Oudh, 1, 168, 280) mention five of 
them. The first, a native of Kashmir, lived in Dihli in 
the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-48): his ghazals 
were sung by the dancing-girls —The most 
celebrated, however, was Sa‘adat Yar Khan of 
Dihli. His father, Tahmasp Beg Khan Tirani, came 
to India with Nadir Shah and settled in Dihli where 
he attained the rank of haft-hazari and the title of 
Muhkim al-Dawla. In his turn, Sa‘adat Yar Khan 
entered the service of Mirza Sulayman Shikah, son of 
the ernperor Shah ‘Alam II, who lived in Lucknow. 
He was a good horseman and able soldier; for a time 
he commanded a part of the artillery of the Nizam of 
Haydarabad, but he gave up this post to go into 
business. He was in his youth a friend of the poet 
Insh@? {g.v.] in Lucknow; a pupil of the poet Muham- 
mad Hatim of Dihli (cf. Ram Babu Saksena, A history 
of Urdu literature, 48; Sprenger, op. cit., 235), he after- 
wards submitted all his verses to the criticism of 
Nithar (cf. Sprenger, 273), then of Mushafi {q.v.] 
(Saksena, 90); he died in 1251/1835 aged eighty (or a 
year later; cf. Garcin de Tassy).—The following are 
his works in Urdu: Mathnawi dilpazir, a poem of 
romantic adventures (1213/1798); Idjad- Rangin, a 
mathnawi of fables and anecdotes (Lucknow 1847, 
1870); another mathnawi of anecdotes: Mazhar al- 
‘adia@ib or Gharatb al-mash‘ur (lith, Agra and 
Lucknow); four diwans collectively known as Naw 
ratan (‘‘the Nine Jewels’’), the two first lyrical, the 
third humorous and partly in rekAti (language peculiar 
to women), the fourth in this same language with a 
preface by Rangin explaining the principal words (on 
the development of rekhti and Rangin’s skill in this 
licentious genre (see URDU, and Saksena, op. cit., 94); 
in prose a treatise on horsemanship (Faras-nama, 
1210/1775, several times edited) and a collection of 
critical observations on a number of poets, entitled 
Madjalis-i Rangin. In Persian (if the work is really his; 
cf. Sprenger, op. cit., 54, no. 462), Rangin under the 
title Mihr u-mah, sang of the adventure of a son of a 
sayytd and of a daughter of a jeweller, based on an inci- 
dent that occurred in Dihli in the reign of Djahangir 
(cf. GrIPh, ii, 254). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references in 
the text, see Garcin de Tassy, Litt. hindouie et 
hindoustanie?, i, 45, ii, 2; Pertsch, Die Handschriften- 
Verzeichnisse der Kénigl. Bibl. zu Berlin, iv, index, 
1157; Blumhardt, Cat. of the..... Hindustani mss. in 
the British Museum, no. 74. (H. Massé) 
RANGOON, a city of the Pegu district of Burma 

and the country’s capital, situated on the Rangoon 
(Hlaing) River (lat. 16° 47’ N., 96° 10’ E.). It was 
developed as a port in the mid-18th century by the 
founder of the last dynasty of Burmese kings, with a 
British trading factory soon established there and with 
flourishing groups of Parsee, Armenian and Muslim 
merchants. In 1852, during the Second Anglo- 
Burmese War, it passed definitively under British 


control, and Rangoon became a more modern city, 
and also, through immigration, largely Indian in 
composition. These last included Muslims, who in 
1931 comprised 17% of the city’s population. But the 
Indian and European population was reduced by the 
Japanese occupation of 1941-5, and after Burma’s op- 
ting for independence in 1948, the Indian and 
Muslim element in Rangoon was reduced still further 
by the policies of governments hostile to non-Burmese 
in general and Muslims in particular (for these in Bur- 
ma, se€ ARAKAN, BURMA, MERGUI). Today, 90% of 
Rangoon is Burmese, with Muslims only a small part 
of the remaining 10%. 

Bibliography: Impertal gazetteer of India*, xxi, 213- 

21; M. Yegen, The Muslims of Burma, a study of a 

minority group, Wiesbaden 1972; idem, The Muslims 

of Burma, in R. Israeli (ed.), The crescent in the East, 

Islam in Asta Major, London 1982, 102-39. (Ep.) 

AL-RANIRI [see iNDONEsIA. vi}. 

RANK (p.), literally ‘‘colour, dye’’, a term used in 
mediaeval Arabic sources primarily to designate the 
emblems and insignia of amirs and sultans in 
Egypt, Syria, and al-Djazira. Mamluk historians oc- 
casionally also use it as a generic term for emblem in 
general, such as the ranks of merchants’ guilds (al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, Cairo 1913-18, v, 207), 
those of Bedouin chieftains in Tunisia (Ibn Shaddad, 
Ta°rikh al-Maltk al-Zahir, Wiesbaden 1983, 196), and, 
oddly, the rank of Kassam, a Damascene rebel under 
the Fatimids who lived even before the word was in 
common use (Ibn al-Dawadari, al-Durra al-mudiyya ft 
akhbar al-dawla al-Fatimiyya, Cairo 1961, 195, 210). 
There is no indication otherwise that the term, or the 
practice of having ranks, was known beyond the 
historic or geographic limits of the Ayydbid and 
Mamluk states. 

From the Ayyubid period there are a number of 
references to ranks (Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal al-safi, 
Cairo 1988, v, 296; Ibn al-Dawadari, al-Durra al- 
dhaktyya fi akhbar al-dawla al-turkiyya, Cairo 1971, 56-7) 
but no corresponding, conclusive material to show 
how they looked. The fleur-de-lis associated with Nur 
al-Din Mahmiad b. Zangi (541-70/1146-74 {g.v.]), 
and the truncated bicephalic eagle in the Cairo 
Citadel attributed to Salah al-Din (Saladin) are no 
longer accepted as ranks (L. Mayer, Saracenic heraldry, 
Oxford 1938, 152, 195; M. Meinecke, Zur 
mamlukischen Heraldik, in Mittetlungen des Deutschen Ar- 
chdologischen Instituts Abtetlung Kairo, xxviii [1972} 215- 
16). The earliest firmly established rank is the feline 
motif of al-Zahir Baybars (658-76/1260-77 [g.v.}), 
many more or less identical examples of which are at- 
tested on buildings, coins, and other objects. From 
Baybars’s time until the end of the Mamluk period, 
ranks were adopted by sultans, amirs, and perhaps 
other high offtcials. They were carved on buildings, 
painted on glass, wood, and pottery, engraved on 
metalwork, struck on coins, and embroidered or dyed 
on textiles. But the profusion of material evidence is 
not matched by contemporary textual testimony. 
Mayer counted less than fifty references in the sources 
he knew. Today, we have perhaps seventy. This 
paucity of historical information led early studies to 
consider ranks in terms of European heraldry, but 
most authors today caution against doing this and try 
to study ranks on their own terms. 

Mamluk ranks come in different shapes and forms. 
They may be monochromatic or multicolored, free- 
standing or enclosed in round, pointed, or polygonal 
shields. They first appeared as single-element 
emblems. Horizontal strips, called shatfa in the 
sources, were introduced to the shields in the early 
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14th century, and, in the {5th and early 16th cen- 
turies, ranks developed into composite shields with 
three fields, each containing one sign or more. Some 
rare ranks may be termed representative, such as the 
felines of Baybars, which may have implied power 
and courage or illustrated his own name bay bars, 
meaning ‘‘chief panther’’ in Kipéak Turkish. Others 


are denotative, displaying the attribute of the office 
held by the amir, such as Kawsiin (d. 743/1342) who 
started his career as a cupbearer (sa@ki) and who car- 
ried a rank showing a cup. Still others combine more 
than one sign of office, or a sign and an image, such 
as the rank of Tukuztamur (d. 746/1345) which in- 
cludes an eagle over a cup. 
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Fig. 1. Examples of single-element ranks: a) rank of dawadar (secretary); b) rank of saki (cupbearer); 
c) rank of damdar (wardrobe master). (Drawing Nasser Rabbat 1993). 
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Fig. 2. Examples of composite ranks. (Drawing Nasser Rabbat 1993). 


Initially, the sultan assigned ranks to his newly ap- 
pointed amirs as symbols of their positions at court 
(Ibn Taghribirdi, of. cit., vii, 4). Thus, for instance, 
the rank of a dawddar (secretary) (g.v.] was a pen box 
or an inkwell, and that of a damdar (wardrobe master) 
{9.v.] was a lozenge. This practice may have been in- 
herited from earlier Islamic rulers, notably the 
Kh’arazm-Shah Muhammad b. Tekish (596- 


617/1200-20), who is said to have honoured his close 
pages with emblems (designated by the Arabic term 
‘alama) representing their offices (Abu ’l-Fida?, Kitab 
al-Mukhtasar ft akhbar al-bashar, Beirut 1979, vi, 49). 
Amirs usually held their ranks for their entire careers, 
whether or not they subsequently held other offices. 
Midway in the Mamluk period, vanks appear to have 
become the choice of the individual amir, irrespective 





Fig. 3. Line drawing of the feline rank of Baybars (658-76/1260-77) as it appears on a recently-uncovered tower 
at the Citadel of Cairo. (Drawing Nasser Rabbat 1993). 
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of the insignia associated with his original office (al- 
Kalkashandi, Subs, iv, 61-2). Later still, ranks became 
composite, each containing a number of elements 
from a fixed repertoire disposed in three strips. Mayer 
noted that the composite ranks of a group of amirs who 
were mamltks of a given sultan exhibited the same ar- 
rangement (Saracenic heraldry, 29-33). They appear to 
have differed chiefly in the attribute of the position 
held by each individual which was inserted some- 
where in his own rank. This may mean that ranks had 
by then become an indication of an affiliation with a 
royal household in addition to being a sign of office 
(see Meinecke, 258-78). Furthermore, additions to 
ranks appear to have been made as the amir ascended 
up the Mamldk hierarchy. Yashbak Min Mahdi al- 
dawdadér added a lion (sabu‘) to his rank in 885/1480 
before he led a campaign to Anatolia (Ibn Ilys, 
Bada‘ al-zuhir fi waka‘ al-duhur, Cairo 1982-84, ii, 
127). 

Lee of sultans were different from those of amirs. 
Round, tripartite shields with the name, title, and a 
short motto inscribed on one, two, or all three strips 
became the norm in sultans’ ranks from the beginning 
of the 14th century. But they were not exclusively 
utilised, especially in the Burdji period (784-922/1382- 
1517) when most sultans were former amirs with 
denotative ranks, which they sometimes displayed 
alongside their inscribed shields. 

Very little is known about the significance of ranks 
in Mamlik society. Like European nobility, sultans 
and amirs seem to have used their ranks both as 
decipherable codes and as signatures displayed on 
their buildings and objects or on those they wanted to 
claim as their own (Ibn Taghribirdi, op. ctt., xiii, 
199). But, unlike coats-of-arms in Europe, ranks do 
not seem to have carried any heraldic potential. In 
rare instances, sons of amirs who became amirs them- 
selves inherited their fathers’ ranks. But even then, 
these individuals did not acquire the offices or 
privileges that had originally pertained to their 
fathers’ ranks, perhaps because of the peculiar struc- 
ture of the Mamluk ruling class whose members pass- 
ed their power to recruited mamliks rather than to 
their own sons {see MAMLUK]. This apparent absence 
of a hereditary mechanism may have been the major 
reason why the institution of rank died out after the fall 
of the Mamluks and the coming of the Ottomans in 
922/1517. 

Bibliography: In addition to the works cited in 
the text, see Meinecke, Dze Bedeutung der 
mamlukischen Heraldik fiir die Kunstgeschichte, in 
ZDMG (1974), Suppl. II. XVIII Deutscher Orien- 
talistentag, Vortrage, 213-40; W. Leaf and S. 
Purcell, Heraldic symbols, Islamic insignia and Western 
heraldry, London 1986; Estelle Whelan, Representa- 
toons of the Khassakiyah and the origins of Mamluk 
emblems, in Content and context of visual arts in the 
Islamic world, Philadelphia 1988, 219-43. 

(Nasser Rapsat) 

RAPAK (Javanese; a. raf‘) is a technical term used 
among the Javanese, in this one case only, for the 
charge made by the wife, at the court for matters of 
religion, that the husband has not fulfilled the obliga- 
tions which he took upon himself at the tak of talak 
or divorce [see TALAK]. These obligations are of a 
varied and changing nature. Among the conditions 
the following always occurs: ‘‘If the man has been ab- 
sent a certain time on land or (longer) over seas’’ i.e. 
without having transmitted nafeka, i.e. payment for 
maintenance to his wife. A clause that is never omit- 
ted is the following: ‘‘If the wife is not content with 
this.’’ She is therefore at liberty to be quite satisfied 


with the husband’s non-fulfilment of his vows, with- 
out taking steps for a divorce. The work of the court 
is only to ascertain the fulfilment of the condition and 
the arising of falak. As always, the falak is still entered 
in a register. It is evident that this procedure 
guarantees the integrity of the law otherwise en- 
dangered. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, De Atjehers, 
Batavia 1893, i, 382; Th.W. Juynboll, Handlecding 
tot de kennis van de Moh. wet, Leiden 1925, 210. 

(R.A. KERN) 

RA?S (a. pl. rutis/ar-us), ‘‘head’’, in geography the 
common word for ‘‘cape’’ (cf. Latin caput — cape), 
but it is also used with the meaning of ‘‘headland, 
promontory’’. The Musandam Peninsula in 
“Uman is sometimes called Ra’s Musandam, while 
the small territory occupying the northern tip of the 
Peninsula is called Ru?Us al-Djibal ‘‘the Mountain 
tops’’. Ra’s Tannira {q.v.], the terminal of pipelines 
in eastern Saudi Arabia, derives its name from the tip 
of a small peninsula, at which the modern port is 
situated. In the name Ra’s al-Khayma f{q.v.} ‘‘Tent 
Point’’, the word ra’s is not geographical, but refers to 
a large tent formerly used as a navigational device. 

(Ep.) 

RA’S at-‘AM (a.) means New Year’s Day, lit. 
“‘beginning of the year’’, i.e. 1 al-Muharram. For the 
difference with Ras al-sana, see Lane, Lexicon, s.v. 
‘am. Sunni Muslim law does not prescribe any par- 
ticular celebration for the first month of the year, ex- 
cept that a voluntary fast-day is recommended on the 
tenth [see ‘AsHURA?]. However, the first ten days of 
the month are considered as particularly biessed 
(Lane, Manners and customs, chs. ix, xxiv). The Shi‘a 
know several celebrations during this month [see 
MUHARRAM; TA‘ziyAj. In most Islamic countries, New 
Year’s Day has long been indicated by the Persian 
word Nawriiz [g.v.}, Arabic variant Nayriz. (Ep.) 

RA’S ac-‘AYN or ‘Ayn Warpa, Syriac Résh 
‘Ayna, a town of classical and mediaeval Islamic 
times of al-Djazira, deriving its name (‘‘spring- 
head’’) from the famed springs of the locality (see 
below). It is situated on the Greater Khabiir [@.v.] af- 
fluent of the Euphrates in lat. 36° 50 ’ N. and long. 
40° 02’ E. It is now little more than a village stradd- 
ling the modern border between Syria and Turkey, 
with the Syrian settlement still known as Ra’s al-SAyn 
and the Turkish one as Resilayn or Ceylanpinar. 

In classical times it was known as Resaina- 
Theodosiopolis, receiving from the Emperor 
Theodosius I (379-95) urban nights and its latter 
name, one also borne by the Armenian town of Karin 
(Erzuram [q.v.}), probably from the time of 
Theodosius II (408-50), so that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult in the sources to distinguish which one is meant. 
The Persian general Adharmahan twice (in 578 and 
580) destroyed Résh ‘Ayna, according to Michael 
Syrus, and in the reign of the Emperor Phocas the 
Persians captured the rebuilt town. 

In 19/640 ‘Iyad b. Ghanm, after the subjection of 
Osrhoéne, marched against the province of 
Mesopotamia and by ‘Umar’s orders sent ‘Umayr b. 
Sa‘d against the town of ‘Ayn Warda or Ra?s al-‘Ayn, 
which was besieged and stormed by him (al- 
Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 175-7). When a portion of 
the people of the town abandoned it, the Muslims 
confiscated their property. Among the rebels who rose 
against the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in ca. 700 was 
“Umayr b. Hubab of Ra?s al-‘Ayn (Abu ’I-Faradj, 
Kitab al-Aghani, Bilak, xx, 127; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 254- 
5; Mich. Syr., ii, 469; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., ed. 
Bedjan, 111). In the reign of al-Ma’miin, Hubayb 
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Feline rank from the entrance of Khan al-Wazir, Aleppo (1682). 





Composite rank on the metal sheathing of the entrance to the Khan of Khayir Bek, Aleppo (1516). 
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took the town in 1125 Sel. (A.D. 814) (Mich. Syr., iii, 
27; Barhebraeus, op. cit., 137). The Jacobite patriarch 
Yohannan HI died on 3 December 873 in Résh ‘Ayna 
(Mich. Syr., iii, 116; Barhebraeus, Chron. eccles., ed. 
Abbeloos-Lamy, i, Lyons 1872, col. 387). After their 
campaign against Dara and Nasibin (A.D. 942) the 
Byzantines in 943 took Ra’s al-‘Ayn, plundered it and 
carried off many prisoners (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 312). A 
man from Ra’s al-‘Ayn, Ahmad b. Husayn Asfar 
Taghlib, called al-Asfar, disguised as a dervish, in 
395/1005 with a body of Arabs made a raid into 
Byzantine territory as far as Shayzar and Mahruya 
near Antakiya but was driven back by the Patricius 
Bighads. The governor Nicephorus Uranus in the 
following year undertook a punitive expedition to the 
region of Sartdj, defeated the Band Numayr and 
Kilab and had al-Asfar thrown into prison by Lu’lv?, 
lord of Aleppo in 397/1007 (Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki, 
in Patrol. Orient., xxiii, 1932, 466-7; Georg. Kedren.- 
Skylitz., Bonn, ii, 454, 8; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 
ed. Bedjan, 229). In ca. 523/1129 the Franks were 
lords of the whole of Syria and Diyar Mudar and 
threatened Amid, Nasibin and Ra’s al-‘Ayn. The lat- 
ter was taken by Joscelin and a large part of the Arab 
population killed and the remainder taken prisoners 
(Mich. Syr., iii, 228; Barhebr., Chron. syr., ed. Bed- 
jan, 289). But the Franks cannot have held the town 
for very long. 

Sayf al-Din of Mawsil and ‘Izz al-Din Mas‘id of 
Aleppo in 570/1174-5 attacked Salah al-Din and 
besieged Ra’s al-‘Ayn, but were soon afterwards 
defeated by him at Kurin Hama. In 581/1185-6 
Salah al-Din crossed the Euphrates and marched via 
al-Ruha?, Ra?s al-‘Ayn and Dara to Balad on the 
Tigris. His son al-Afdal in 597/1200-1 received from 
al-‘Adil the towns of Sumaysat, Saridj, Ra’s al-SAyn 
and Djumlin; when he then marched on Damascus, 
Ndr al-Din of Mawsil and Kutb al-Din Muhammad 
of Sindjar again took Djazira from him, but fell ill at 
Ra?s al-‘Ayn in the heat of summer and concluded 
peace again. In 599/1202-3 al-‘Adil took from al- 
Afdal the towns of Saridj, Ra’s al-‘Ayn and Djumlin 
(other fortresses also are mentioned). When the Kurdj 
{q.v.] (Georgians), who had advanced as far as Khilat 
in 606/1209-10, learned that al-‘Adil had reached 
Ra’s al-‘Ayn on his way against them, they withdrew 
(Kamal al-Din, tr. Biochet, in ROL, v, 46). Al-Malik 
al-Ashraf, who had defeated Ibn al-Mashtib in 
616/1219-20 forgave him for rebelling and gave him 
Ra?s al-‘Ayn as a fief (Kamal al-Din, of. cit., 61; ac- 
cording to Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 439, however, 
Ibn al-Mashtub died in prison in Harran). 

Salah al-Din’s nephew al-Ashraf in 617/1220-1 was 
fighting against the lord of Mardin. The lord of Amid 
made peace between them, when Ra’s al-‘Ayn was 
ceded to al-Ashraf, al-Muwazzar and the district of 
Shabakhtan (9.v.] (around Dunaysir) to the lord of 
Amid. In exchange for Damascus, al-Ashraf, in 
626/1229 gave his brother al-Kamil the towns of al- 
Ruha?, Harran, al-Rakka, Saridj, Ras al-‘Ayn, 
Muwazzar and Djumlin (Kamil al-Din, in ROL, v, 
77; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 458) who occupied them 
in 634/1236-7 (Kamal al-Din, op. cit., 92). After the 
defeat of the Kh”arazmians at Djabal Djalahman 
near al-Ruha’, the army of Aleppo in 638/1240-1 took 
Harran, al-Ruha?, Ra’s al-‘Ayn, Djumlin, al- 
Muwazzar, al-Rakka and the district belonging to it 
(Kamél al-Din, in ROL, vi, 12). But in 639/1241-2 the 
Kh’arazmians, who had made an alliance with al- 
Malik al-Muzaffar of Mayyafarikin, returned to Ra’s 
al-‘Ayn, where the inhabitants and the garrison, in- 
cluding a number of Frankish archers and 


crossbowmen, offered resistance. An arrangement 
was made by which they were admitted to the town by 
the inhabitants, whose lives were promised them, and 
captured the garrison. When al-Malik al-Mansir had 
returned to Harran and al-Muzaffar had retired to 
Mayyafarikin with the Kh’arazmians, they sent their 
prisoners back (Kamil al-Din, in ROL, vi, 14). In the 
same year also, the Mongols came to Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
(tbid., 15). When the Kh’arazmians and Turkmens 
raided al-Djazira, the army of Aleppo under the amir 
Djamél al-Dawla in Djumada II 640/1242-3 went out 
against them, and the two armies encamped opposite 
one another near Ra’s al-“Ayn. The Kh’arazmians 
combined with the lord of Mardin, and finally a peace 
was made by which Ra’s al-‘Ayn was given to the Ar- 
tukid ruler of Mardin (Kamal al-Din, in ROL, vi, 19). 

In a Muslim cemetery in the north of Ra’s al-‘Ayn, 
M. von Oppenheim found an inscription of the year 
717/1317-18. The Syrian chroniclers mention Résh 
‘Ayna as a Jacobite bishopric (11 bishops between 793 
and 1199 are given in Mich. Syr., iii, 502) in which 
a synod was held in 684 (Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl., i, 
287). Towards the end of the 8th/14th century the 
town was sacked by Timir. 

Ra’s al-‘Ayn is built at a spot where a number of 
copious, in part sulphurous, springs burst forth, 
which form the real ‘‘main source’’ of the Khabar (al- 
Dimashki, ed. Mehren, 191). The Wadi al-Djirdjib, 
which has not much water in it and starts further 
north in the region of Wiranshehir, and which may be 
regarded as the upper course of the Khabir, only after 
receiving the waters from the springs of Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
becomes a regular river, known from that point as the 
Khabur. According to M. von Oppenheim (cf. his 
map in Petermanns Mutteil. [1911], ii, pl. 18), the 
springs at Ra?s al-‘Ayn are ‘Ayn al-Husan, ‘Ayn al- 
Kebrit and ‘Ayn al-Zarka?; according to Taylor 
GRAS, xxxviii, 349 n.), ‘Ayn al-Bayda and ‘Ayn al- 
Hasan are the most important; he also gives the 
names of 10 springs in the north-east and 5 in the 
south of the new town. The Arab geographers talk of 
360, i.e. a very large number of springs, the abun- 
dance of water from which makes the vicinity of the 
town a blooming garden. One of these springs, ‘Ayn 
al-Zahiriyya, was said to be bottomless. According to 
Ibn Hawkal, Ra’s al-‘Ayn was a fortified town with 
many gardens and mills; at the principal spring there 
was according to al-Mukaddasi a lake as clear as 
crystal. Ibn Rusta (106) mentions Ra’s al-‘Ayn, 
Karkisiya, and al-Rakka as districts of al-Djazira. Ibn 
Djubayr in 580/1184-5 saw two Friday mosques, 
schools and baths in Ra’s al-‘Ayn on the bank of the 
Khabar. According to Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
(8th/14th century), the walls had a circumference of 
5,000 paces; among the rich products of Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
he mentions cotton, corn and grapes. The historical 
romance Futuh Diyar Rabi‘a wa-Dtyar Bakr (10th/16th 
century?) wrongly ascribed to al-Wakidi, which con- 
tains much valuable geographical information, men- 
tions at Ra’s al-‘Ayn a plain of Muthakkab and a 
Mardj al-Tir (var. al-Dayr); it also mentions a 
Nestorian church in the town and several gates (in the 
translation by B.G. Niebuhr and A.D. Mordtmann, 
in Schriften der Akad. von Hamburg, i, part iii, Hamburg 
1847, 76, 87. The ‘‘gate of Istacherum”’ in the east 
and the ‘‘Mukthaius or gate of Chabur’’ are not 
precisely located. 

At Ra’s al-‘Ayn were the Jacobite monasteries of 
Béth Tirai and Spequlos (speculae, Ps.-Zacharias 
Rhet., viii, 4, tr. Abrens-Kriger, 157, 2; so also for 
Asphulos in Mich. Syr., iii, 50, 65, cf. ii, 513, n. 6; 
Saphylos in Mich. Syr., iti, 121, 449, 462; 
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Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl., ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i, 281- 
2; Sophiclis, ibid., 397-8, probably so to be read 
throughout). 

A little to the southwest of Ra’s al-‘Ayn on the right 
bank of the Khabar is the great mound of ruins, Tell 
Halaf, where M. von Oppenheim excavated the an- 
cient palace of Kapara (see Bidl.). 

Bibliography: The Arab geographers and 
historians and Syriac chroniclers already men- 
tioned; also Kh”arazmi, Kitab Surat al-ard, ed. von 
Miik, in Bibl. arab. Hist. u. Geogr., iii, Leipzig 1926, 
21 (no. 296); Suhrab, ‘Agjatb al-akalim, ed. von 
Miik, in tbid., v, 1930, 29 (no. 256) Hudid al-‘alam, 
tr. Minorsky, 141, § 34.7; on Resaina in Antiquity: 
Weissbach, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Resaina, i, A, 
cols. 618-19; s.v. Theodostopolts, no. 1, vol. v, A, 
cols. 1922-3; Assemani, Dissert. de monophysit., in 
BO, ii, 9; Carsten Niebuhr, Retsebeschretbung nach 
Arabien u.a. umltegenden Landern, ii, Copenhagen 
1778, 390; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xi, 375 ff.; Taylor, 
in JRGS (1868), xxxviii, 346-53; G. Le Strange, The 
lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 1905, 87, 
95-6, 125; V. Chapot, La frontiére de |’Euphrate de 
Pompée a la conquéte arabe, Paris 1907, 302-3; M. von 
Oppenheim, in ZG Erdk. Berl., xxxvi (1901), 88; 
idem, Der Tell Halaf und die verschleierte Gettin, in Der 
Alte Orient, year X, fasc. 1, Leipzig 1908, 10-11; 
idem, Der Tell Halaf, eine neue Kultur im dltesten 
Mesopotamien, Leipzig 1931, 69-70 (cf. also index, 
274, under Ra’s al-‘Ayn); A. Poidebard, La trace de 
Rome dans le désert de Syrie, Paris 1934, 130, 151-2, 
158, 164; M. Canard, Hist. de la dynastie des H’am- 
danides, 97-8. (E. HonicmMann*) 
RA’S at-KHAYMA (officially Ras-al-Khaimah), a 

constituent Amirate of the United Arab Emirates 
federation [see AL-IMARAT AL-SARABIYYA —AL- 
MUTTAHIDA in Suppl.}, to which it acceded in 
February 1972. It is also the name of the capital of the 
Amirate. The town seems to take its name from a con- 
figuration of hills on the coast which, seen from 
seaward, suggest the profile of the pole ridge of a 
nomad tent. The name is known to Portuguese 
geographers by the 16th century, but it is not until the 
18th century that Ra?’s al-Khayma supplants its 
predecessor, Djulfar, whose deserted tells lie im- 
mediately north of the suburbs of the town. The 
capital of the Amirate is divided into several major 
areas, of which the oldest is the old town, where the 
fort of the Al Kasimi rulers is situated. It has a good 
port as a result of dredging. There is also an airport. 

The Amirate is ruled by the Al Kasimi, members of 
the Hawala Arab tribe, who, according to their tradi- 
tion, originate in ‘Irak. The present Amirate con- 
stitutes the remains of very much larger Al Kasimi 
territories which once encompassed most of the 
‘Uman peninsula, as well as places on the Persian 
coast opposite. The borders of the present Amirate are 
complex and, at certain points, they are subject to 
dispute. The main Ra’s al-Khayma territory lies in 
the far north of the U.A.E., principally bordered by 
the neighbouring Amirates of Umm al-Kuwayn and 
Fudjayra. In the north, it borders the Sultanate of 
‘Uman’s territory on the Musandam Peninsula. 
There is also a large enclave of Ra’s al-Khayma ter- 
ritory further south, centring on Huwaylat and Wadi 
al-Kawr, bordering the Amirate of Fudjayra, and the 
eastern enclaves of the Amirates of al-Sharika (i.e. 
Sharjah) and ‘Adjm4n, and the Sultanate of ‘Uman. 
Ra’s al-Khayma also formerly held two Guif islands 
known as the Tunbs until they were seized by Iranian 
forces on 30 November 1971. 

The indigenous population of the Amirate is Arab 


and Sunni, with marked Wahhabi sentiments since 
the late 18th century. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains are Shihah, who continue into the ‘Umani ter- 
ritory of Musandam. There is also a nomadic element 
to the population. Migrant workers including In- 
dians, Pakistanis and Persian Balué have settled in the 
Amirate in recent years. 

The main coastal settlement in the past was the port 
of Djulfar, before it gave way to Ra’s al-Khayma 
town. Other coastal settlements which belong to the 
Amirate include Sha‘m, al-Rams and Djazirat al- 
Hamra’. Between the coastal strip and the Djabal 
Hadjar highlands there is a belt of agricultural land ir- 
rigated by rainfall, wells and afladj. The Shihth farm 
smal! plots of land on the top of the Djabal Hadjar 
chain. 

The Amirate preserves a large number of ar- 
chaeological sites testifying to settlement in ancient 
times, especially during the Bronze and Iron Age: 
there are numerous tombs associated with the 3rd-1st 
millennium in northern Ra’s al-Khayma, on the 
Daya plain and around Shimal. There are also early 
sites further south at al-Khatt and along the course of 
Wadi al-Kawr in southern Ra’s al-Khayma. Ceramic 
finds suggest activity in the 3rd century A.D. on 
Djazirat al-Hulayla on the coast, north of al-Rams. 

The main town for much of the Islamic period was 


‘Djulfar. In its broadest application, the place-name 


Djulfar seems to have related to successive settlements 
between Ra’s al-Khayma town in the south and the 
Djazirat al-Hulayla area in the north. Indeed, it now 
seems likely that before Islam and in the early Islamic 
period, Djulfar was centred on al-Hulayla. The name 
of Djulfar is mentioned in context of the early Islamic 
sea-borne expeditions against Persia when ‘Uthman 
b. al-SAs in ca. 16/637 sailed with a force from Djulfar. 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs repeatedly used 
Djulfar to disembark armies engaged in campaigns 
against the lbadi community of ‘Uman. This reflects 
the fact that Djulfar’s harbour was the finest in the 
Jower Gulf. In the 4th/10th century, al-Mukaddasi, 
70-1, numbered Djulfar among the kasabas of ‘Uman 
and on an equivalent level with Maskat, Suhar and 
Nizwa [q. vv. ]. 

Around the 7th/14th century the centre of Djulfar 
shifted to the area of tells known as al-Mataf and al- 
Nudid on the northern edge of modern Ra’s al- 
Khayma town. The port was engaged in pear! fishing 
and commerce with China and south-east Asia, as 
well as India; imported Chinese porcelain and celadon 
found in quantity at the site bear witness to this trade. 
By the 7th/14th century, Djulfar was under the 


jurisdiction of the sultans of Hurmiz [q.v.], whose 


coinage it used, and when Hurmuz passed under Por- 
tuguese control, they established a garrison at Djulfar. 
The Portuguese remained in control of the coast until 
1043/1633 when they were finally driven out by the 
“Umani Imam, Nasir b. Murshid al-Ya‘ariba. 
Thereafter, Djulfar declined, possibly because of the 
silting channels into the port, and the town of Ra’s al- 
Khayma to the south increasingly supplanted Djulfar. 

The Persian ruler Nadir Shah [¢.v.] sent a force 
through Djulfar in 1149/1737 to occupy much of 
‘Uman, establishing garrisons at a number of places, 
including Djulfar and al-Khatt (in the Amirate of 
Ra’s al-Khayma today). The Persians were finally ex- 
pelled in 1157/1744. During the latter part of the 
12th/18th century, Ra’s al-Khayma passed under the 
Al Kasimi shaykhs, of the Haw4la Arab tribe, which 
has elements on both the Arab and the Persian coasts. 
The Al Kasimi have continued to rule Ra’s al- 
Khayma until the present time. In the framework of 
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the traditional ‘Umani factions, they espouse the 
Ghifari cause as opposed to the Hinawi. 

The Al Kasimi shaykhs adopted Wahhabism under 
the influence of the Al Su‘td, with whom they still 
maintain good relations. As a sea-borne power, they 
engaged in piracy in the Gulf in the latter years of the 
18th and the early 19th century, challenging East In- 
dia Company shipping and the British Navy. In 
1224/1809 British and Indian forces from Bombay at- 
tacked Ra?s al-Khayma to suppress the ‘‘Joasmee’’ 
(Kawasimi) forces. These operations were repeated in 
1234/1819, which led to the reduction of the Al 
Kasimi and the demolition of their fortresses, the 
destruction of their fleet and a brief British occupation 
of Ra?s al-Khayma. A General Treaty between the 
British and the Al Kasimi was signed at al-Falaya near 
to Ra’s al-Khayma town in 1235/1820, aimed at sup- 
pressing piracy in the Gulf: it was to this treaty that 
other shaykhs along the coast acceded, creating the 
foundation of the Trucial ‘Um4n states. The Treaty 
was finally reinforced by The Perpetual Maritime 
Truce of 1853 which set the framework of relations be- 
tween the various shaykhdoms and the British until 
1971. Ra’s al-Khayma underwent a period of decline 
with its power sharply reduced by the British attack. 
The main political concern of the Al Kasimi during 
the following years was to prevent incursions on their 
territory by ‘Uman and by the Band Yas of Aba Zabi. 

The Al Ka4simi ruled their territories from either 
Sharjah or Ra’s al-Khayma, but after 1921 the family 
territories were conclusively divided and Ra’s al- 
Khayma was recognised by the British as an indepen- 
dent Amirate. The British recognition of the Amirate 
of Fudjayra in 1952 marked the formal ending of al- 
Kasimi control of this part of the east coast of the 
SUman Peninsula: today the border of Ra’s al- 
Khayma with Fudjayra lies at the western edge of the 
Djabal Hadjar. 

With the ending of the British treaty relationship 
with the Trucial States in 1971, Ras al-Khayma ac- 
ceded to the newly created United Arab Emirates on 
10th February, 1972. The Ruler of Ra’s al-Khayma 
since 1948, Shaykh Sakr b. Muhammad al-Kasimi, is 
a member of the Supreme Council of the U.A.E. To- 
day, Ra?s al-Khayma, lacking oil in any quantity, is 
one of the poorer members of the U.A.E. Its major 
exports are stone from the Djabal Hadjar and cement, 
and its manpower contributes to the federal ad- 
ministration and the armed forces. 
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RA?S MUSANDAM, a rocky peninsula that lies 
at the northernmost point of the promontory that ter- 
minates the Djabal Hadjar mountain range, the spine 
of the Oman Peninsula. It is attached to the mainland 
by the narrow Maklab isthmus. The Peninsula is 
deeply indented by creeks, of which the most impor- 
tant are Khawr al-Shamm, Khawr Habalayn and 
Khawr Ghubb ‘Ali. Khawr al-Shamm is known as 
Elphinstone Inlet after Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay when the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company initiated a coastal survey of 
the western side of the Oman Peninsula, starting in 
the neighbourhood of Musandam in 1820. Buck- 
ingham comments on the depth of the water in the in- 
lets of Musandam, but also remarks on the area’s 
dangers as an anchorage and the risks entailed to ship- 
ping entering the channels (J.S. Buckingham, Travels 
in Assyria, Media and Persia, London 1830, ii, 385-6). 

In modern usage, the term ‘‘Musandam’’ encom- 
passes the dramatic cliffs of the mountainous 
mainland, properly termed Ruw?iis al-Djibal (J.G. 
Lorimer, ‘‘Ruts al Jibal’’, in Gazetteer of the Persian 
Gulf, >Oman, and Central Arabia, ii/B, 1604-14; S.B. 
Miles, The countries and tribes of the Persian Gulf*, 378, 
449; A.T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, London 1959, 3) 
and the term also indicates the northernmost territory 
of the Sultanate of Oman (“Uman). 

The term ‘“‘Musandam’”’ is taken by D.G. Hogarth 
(The penetration of Arabia, repr. Beirut 1966, 230) to 
mean ‘‘Anvil Head’’. The name is not known to the 
Classical or Arabic geographers and it seems to enter 
the literature in the Portuguese period, and, 
thereafter, the northern tip of the Oman Peninsula 
regularly appears as Ra’s Musandam. 

Ra’s Musandam and Ru?is al-Djibal reflect mark- 
ed geological activity in the late Quaternary. The 
highlands are formed of limestones and dolomites, 
while sandy gravels form slope deposits and alluvial 
fans, a characteristic of the entire Oman Peninsula. 

The earliest reference to Ra’s Musandam dates to 
326 B.C., when Alexander’s admiral Nearchos saw it 
from the Persian side of the straits of Hurmuz and was 
told it was called Maketa. It is further mentioned by 
Eratosthenes and Strabo, and possibly by Pliny, 
whilst the Periplus of the Erytraean Sea refers to the 
mighty range of the Asabon; Miles (op. czt., 10) sug- 
gested that Asabon is preserved in the place-name 
Khasab, a village on the northern end of the pro- 
montory. 

Al-Mukaddasi (70-1) refers to a sequence of places 
between Maskat and Djulfar, but makes no reference 
to the villages of Ra’s Musandam that we know today. 
Al-Idrisi refers to al-Khayl, al-Djabal or Habal lying 
between Maskat and Djulfar (Opus geographicum, ed. 
A. Bombaci et alii, Naples-Rome 1972, ii, 162, tr. 
Jaubert, i, 157). The reading al-Djabal, if correct, is 
an appropriate reference to Djabal Hadjar, Ru?is al- 
Djibal and Ra’s Musandam. 

Evidence of early settlement at Ra?s Musandam is 
slender, although the accumulation of gravels in the 
alluvial fans may mask early archaeological sites. The 
earliest evidence of settlement in the region is in- 
dicated by a site on Djazirat al-Ghanam attributed to 
the Sasanid period (B. de Cardi, A Sasanzan outpost in 
northern Oman, in Antiquity, xlvi, no. 184 [1973], 305- 
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10; eadem, Archaeological survey in Northern Oman, 1972, 
in EW, xxv [1975], 24-6). It included foundations of 
rectangular buildings along the foreshore to which a 
date after Shapur II had occupied parts of eastern 
Arabia has been suggested (early 4th century A.D.), 
based on ceramic evidence. Evidence of Sasanid oc- 
cupation is limited elsewhere in this area and most 
ceramics recovered from the Musandam settlements 
indicate a 14th to 15th century A.D. date range. 

Information increases about Ra’s Musandam with 
the coming of the Portuguese. A Portuguese fleet is 
shown off ‘‘Cabo de Mocamdam’’ in the Livro de 
Lizuarte de Abreu of ca. 1564. Khasab (Casapo) is mark- 
ed in Fernao Vaz Dourado’s map drawn at Goa in 
1571: Sibi is indicated in Dourado’s map of 1575. 
Ruy Freyre de Andrada visited Kumzar and Khasab 
in 1620 during the last period of Portuguese domi- 
nion. Finding a fort at Khasab, de Andrada reinforc- 
ed and garrisoned it (C.R. Boxer (ed.), Commentaries 
of Ruy Freyre de Andrada, London 1930, 189; Miles, 
446; De Cardi, Archaeological survey in Northern Oman, 
1972, 28). An inscription in the fort also records 
restoration in 1649 by the Portuguese. There are 
other Portuguese forts at Lima, at Djazirat al- 
Ghanam and Sifa Maklab, the latter appearing to be 
17th century. 

From the second half of the 18th century, the Sultan 
of Maskat {¢.v.] would collect taxes at Ra’s Musan- 
dam on commerce passing through the straits of Hur- 
muz (Miles, 291). The deep creeks of Ra’s Musan- 
dam gave cover to Kawasimi pirates [see AL-KAWASIM] 
in the early years of the 19th century, and Buck- 
ingham describes the use of the Musandam creeks by 
pirates with their oar-driven boats sailing out to prey 
on shipping. From 1809, East India Company vessels 
in alliance with the Sultan of Maskat took up station 
off Ra’s Musandam, in order to control the piracy of 
the Kawasim (Miles, 314). Colonel Lewis Pelly, the 
British Resident in the Gulf, proposed in 1862-3 the 
siting of a British station near Khasab from which to 
control local disputes and the slave trade. 

In 1862-4 a cable was laid for the Indo-European 
Telegraph across Ra’s Musandam, running through 
Elphinstone Inlet (Khawr al-Shamm) and Malcolm 
Inlet (Khawr Habalayn). The cable system remained 
in use until 1955 (C.P. Harris, The Persian Gulf sub- 
marine telegraph of 1864, in GJ, cxxxv/2 [June 1969], 
170-90). 

According to Lorimer, the population of Ru?us al- 
Dyibal was 13,750 in 1908 (‘‘Oman”’, in of. cit., ii/B, 
1411, and ‘‘Ruis al-Jibal’’, 1605). Estimates in 1970- 
1 suggested that the population remained much as in 
Lorimer’s time, but with a greater concentration in 
the coastal settlements (A. Coles, in EW, xxx [1975], 
16). The majority of the people are Shihth, 
dominating the mountain summits and the coasts 
alike, with elements of the much smaller Dhahiriyya 
residing at Bukha and Khasab among other places. 

Ra’s Musandam has little cultivable lowland, and 
the people of Kumzar take their flocks by boat to 
Djazirat al-Ghanam to graze. By contrast, Khasab 
and Bukha on the coast of Ru? iis al-Djibal have some- 
what more extensive date groves. Fish, shell fish and 
pearling remain part of the economy as they have 
since ancient times, when people of this area were 
termed Ichthyophagi by the Classical sources. 

Isolated and inaccessible farmsteads characterise 
the mountains, where the terraced fields depend on 
rainfall for irrigation. Various types of distinctive, 
stone-built structures have been developed in the 
highlands, including the dayt al-kifl, a storage grain 
building. 


Politically, Ra?s Musandam and Ru?is al-Djibal 
are under the jurisdiction of the Sultanate of ‘Uman 
(Oman), although the southern areas of Ru?is al- 
Djibal lie in the Amirate of Ra’s al-Khayma, while 
Dibba is under the joint jurisdiction of ‘Uman, al- 
Fudjayra (Fujairah) and al-Sharika (Sharjah). 
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RA?S (at-) TANNURA, a cape in eastern Saudi 
Arabia on the Persian Gulf, in lat. 26° 40’ N., 50° 
13’ E., north of al-Katif {g.v.]. The word tannir oc- 
curs in Kur’an, XI, 42, and XXIII, 27, in the story 
of Noah, meaning ‘‘oven’’. It also indicates any place 
from which water pours forth (Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). In 
July 1933 King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz gave the concession for 
drilling oil in the eastern part of Saudi Arabia to the 
Standard Oil Company of California. The first con- 
signment of Saudi oil was sent away from Ra?s Tan- 
nura in 1939. Its refinery is connected by a pipeline 
with the Dammam field, about 60 km/37 miles away. 
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RASHACIDA, kabilat al-Rasha*ida, an Arab and 
Muslim nomadic people of the eastern Sudan and 
Eritrea, which emigrated from the coast of Arabia in 
the middle of the 19th century. Installed in the first in- 
stance on the sahil between Sawakin (Suakin) and 
‘Akik, they were forced by the Mahdiyya [q.v.] to 
move southwards. Some of them then returned to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, so that today they can be 
found dispersed along the coast from Port Sudan to 
Massawa [see Masawwa‘] and on the left bank of the 
Atbara beyond Kassala. In the Sudan, their number 
was estimated in 1922 at one to two thousand and in 
1986 at 40,000. They are less numerous in Eritrea. 

They herd goats in the more confined areas and, 
more often, camels in the wider expanses. The most 
northerly group nomadises, for example, along the 
axis of the Atbara over 500 km/310 miles. In the wet 
season, from the end of June to October, the herds 
(from 50 to 70 head) are between Kassal and Goz 
Regeb. In the dry season, they go down towards Doka 
and the Dinder National Park in order to graze on the 
fields of sorghum which have just been watered. 

The Rasha’ida have other resources. The camel 
rearers of the fringes are carriers and have benefitted 
from the Eritrean war up to 1991. Certain of them 
sometimes engage in agriculture. One group has even 
tried to live by fishing on two of the Dahlak [g.v.] 
islands. 

They do not ally either with the Cushitic peoples of 
whom they are neighbours (Bichari, Hadendowa, 
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etc.) nor with other Arabs, and have preserved their 
own dialect and traditions. They live in small family 
groups (dar) of two to eight tents, grouped together in 
the dry season in an encampment (farig) of 100 to 200 
persons who recognise the authority of an ‘omda. The 
cohesion of the community as a whole is not kept 
together by any central authority able to represent 
them vis-a-vis the political authorities. 

The men wear a long shirt over trousers with wide 
legs, have on their heads a voluminous turban and 
never move anywhere without a long whip. The 
womenfolk wear long black robes and a veil of mate- 
rial and leather decorated with embroidery in which 
two square holes are made for the eyes. Among the 
young girls, the veil, decorated with cowrie shells, 
hides only the nose and mouth. 
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RASHID, Rosetta, a town in Egypt, situated in 

lat. 31° 24’ N., long. 30° 24’ E., on the western bank 
of the western branch of the Nile. The town which is 
situated near the site of the ancient Bolbouthid (Greek 
Bolbitfné) seems not to have existed before the Arab 
conquest. Even at the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D., the papyri mention only the name of Bolbitiné 
as emporium for merchandise from Upper Egypt 
(Bell, The Aphrodite papyri, 1414, 1. (59], 102, etc.). 
Till the 9th century A.D., ships sailed direct to 
Fuwwa; but owing to the excessive depositing of the 
silt in this region, Rashid began to take its place. 

Rashid is first mentioned in 132/750 when the 
Copts of the town revolted against the caliph Marwan 
Il who had taken refuge in Egypt from the ‘Abbasids 
(al-Kindi, Wulat, 96). In 278/891-2, al-Ya‘kabi 
(Buldan, 338) mentions its port. When the Fatimid 
heir-apparent (the future caliph al-Ka?im) tried to 
conquer Egypt in 307/920, his fleet was prevented by 
an ‘Abbasid squadron from sailing into the mouth of 
the Rashid branch of the Nile, and was then an- 
nihilated (al-Kindi, Wulat, 276). 

Rashid is numbered among the kuras [g.v.] of Egypt 
(al-Ya‘kdabt, doc. cit.; al-Kuda‘%1, quoted by al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, ed. Wiet, i, 311, 1. 5). After the reorganisation 
of the provinces of Egypt, probably during the reign 
of the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir (427-87/1035-94), 
it became a unit of its own, not belonging to any of 
the newly-created provinces of the Delta. Al-Idrisi, 
Opus geographicum (ed. E. Cerulli e alti), 343, describes 
it as a commercial town and mentions the fishery ac- 
tivities on the Nile and the Sea and the export of pick- 
led mussels (dallinas). The Arab geographers usually 
qualify Rashid as a frontier station (thaghr), where 
probably customs were levied. In the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, its revenues were given as an zkta‘ to Mamluk of- 
ficers; but ca. 885/1480, under sultan Kayit Bay, it 
was part of the crown-lands (al-khdss al-sultani; Ibn al- 
Dji‘an, al-Tuhfa, ed. B. Moritz, Cairo 1898, 138). In 
the last years of the 8th/14th century, Ibn Dukmak 
(al-Intisar, ed. Vollers, Cairo 1893, v, 113-14) calls 
Rashid a riba and says that the inhabitants of the 
town were exclusively volunteers (murabitin). 

After the Ottoman conquest of Egypt in 1517 and 
the decay of European trade through Alexandria, 
Rashid became an important centre for maritime 
trade with Istanbul and the Aegean territory of the 


Turkish Empire. The viceroy ‘Ali Pasha, in 
915/1509, restored its old khans (warehouses) and fun- 
duks (hostelries), built new ones, and cleared the silt 
from its docks. Till modern times, its wall was main- 
tained for defence against Arab raids. At the mouth of 
the River, near Kom al-Afrah, two castles guarded 
the waterway entrance to the town. Vansleb, who 
visited Rashid in May 1672, gives a description of the 
castles and their garrison (State of Egypt, London 1678, 
105). When Carsten Niebuhr passed through Raghid 
in November 1761, the town was the residence of a 
French and a Venetian consul; it served as port of 
trans-shipment for the trade between Cairo and Alex- 
andria (Retsebeschretbung, i, 56-7 and pl. VI). In 1799, 
in the neighbourhood of the town, Boussard, an of- 
ficer of the French Expedition, discovered the famous 
Rosetta Stone with its trilingual inscription (now in 
the British Museum). In 1218/1803 Rashid witnessed 
al-Bardisi’s victory over the combined sea and land 
forces of the Ottoman Porte; and in 1222/1807 it was 
seized by the British who came to help al-Alfi and his 
Mamluk successors. 

The town continued to flourish until Muhammad 
‘Ali [g.v.] reconstructed the Mahmidiyya Canal for 
navigation between Alexandria and the Nile, and thus 
diverted the course of trade from Rashid, which 
declined rapidly to a mere fishing town with but a few 
minor local industries such as rough cotton weaving, 
rice production and oil manufacture. Its population in 
1907 was only 16,660, but in 1970 the population of 
the town, which still benefits from coastal trade and 
fisheries, had risen to 36,711. 
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RASHID, AL, an Arabian tribal dynasty 

belonging to the ‘Abda clan (‘ashira) of the Shammar 
tribes and ruling over parts of northern and central 
Arabia from 1251/1835 until 1340/1921. Although the 
area under their control fluctuated with their political 
fortunes, their essential power base was in the Djabal 
Shammar region of northern Nadjd where they could 
rely on tribal allegiance and make the small town of 
Hayil [¢.v.} their centre of government. 

The history of Al Rashid is closely linked with that 
of Al Su‘id [see su‘Gp, Av] , at first as their allies and 
supporters, later as their rivals for domination over 
central Arabia. The founder of the Rashidi dynasty, 
‘Abd Allah b. Rashid, is usually presented as a close 
friend and supporter of the Su‘tidi amir Faysal b. 
Su‘ad and, on a religious and military level, en- 
thusiastic to promote the Wahhabi cause. He manag- 
ed to establish himself as ruler in Hayil in 1251/1835 
after a power struggle with cousins from the rival 
family of Ibn ‘Ali, but to what extent he owed his posi- 
tion to the Su‘ddis or to his personal abilities and 
tribal backing is a subject of dispute. He was noted for 
his largely successful efforts to enforce security, 
despite resentment in some quarters of his pro-SuSadi 
and Wahhabi stance. He was succeeded on his death 
in 1264/1847 by his eldest son Talal. 

Talal’s rule from 1264-84/1847-67 saw the achieve- 
ment of a high point in commercial prosperity and 
stability due to his encouragement of trade. More 
religiously tolerant than his father, he accepted the 
settlement of Shi‘I merchants from ‘Irak, generally 
hated by the Wahhabis. His apparently accidental 
death from a gunshot wound led to a brief period of 
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internecine struggle, characteristic of the Rashidis 
and a major cause of their downfall, before Muham- 
mad, a younger brother of Talal, came to power 
following his massacre of all Talal’s sons. 

Despite its bloody beginnings, the long reign of 
Muhammad b. Rashid (1289-1315/1872-97) witness- 
ed the expansion of Rashidi power over al-Kasim 
{g.v.] and the Wahhabr heartlands of southern Nadjd, 
including the Su‘adi capital, al-Riyad [g.v.]. After a 
long contest with Al Su‘id he defeated them decisive- 
ly at the battle of al-Mulayda in 1309/1891, expelling 
them from Nadjd, after which they sought refuge in 
al-Kuwayt, among them the young ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
[g-v.], future founder of the modern kingdom of 
Su‘adi (Saudi) Arabia. The amir Muhammad was 
noted for his military skills and the energy with which 
he sought to control recalcitrant tribes. European 
visitors to Hayil during his reign included C.M. 
Doughty, the poet Wilfred Scawen Blunt and his wife, 
Lady Anne. ks 

Following the death of their last great amir, Al 
Rashid sank into their final decline, faced with the ris- 
ing new power of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Su‘iid as well as 
political and economic pressures exerted by the 
Ottomans and British, especially during World War I 
and its aftermath. Muhammad’s immediate suc- 
cessor, his nephew ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, was killed in battle 
with the Su‘ddis, and the Rashidis then fell prey to 
savage internal quarrels reminiscent of the time before 
Muhammad’s accession. Four amirs were murdered 
by their own relatives in the period from 1325/1907 to 
1339/1920. The last two amirs, who ruled only briefly, 


were forced to surrender to Ibn Suid in 
1339-40/1921. 
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AL-RASHID [see HARUN AL-RASHID]. 

at-RASHID srLiAH, Asi Dya‘rar At-Mansor, 
the thirtieth ‘Abbasid caliph, the son of al- 
Mustarshid (¢.v.] and a slave girl called Khushf, was 
probably born around 501/1107-8 since the sources 
record the date of his wali al-‘ahd ceremony as 2 Rabi‘ 
IT 513/13 July 1119 when he was aged twelve (Ibn al- 
Athir, x, 377). Al-Rashid became caliph after al- 
Mustarshid’s murder in Dhu ’! Ka‘da 529/August 
1135 (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 158; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 16) 
and died in 532/1138. 

His reign was tragically short. He was drawn im- 
mediately into a bitter and ultimately fatal battle of 
wills with the Saldjak sultan Mas‘id b. Muhammad 
[¢.v.] who now, after his clashes with al-Mustarshid, 
wanted a malleable caliph ready to stay put in 
Baghdad and to confine himself to religious matters 
(Ibn al-Azrak, 73). Al-Rashid, however, was of a dif- 
ferent ilk, demanding vengeance for his father’s 
murder and no doubt cherishing hopes of continuing 
al-Mustarshid’s aim of expelling the Saldjuks from 
‘Irak. The sources record in some detail the 
deteriorating relationship between caliph and sultan. 

Shortly after al-Rashid’s accession, Mas‘id 
demanded tribute from him, but this the caliph refus- 


ed to disgorge. Indeed, he proceeded to prepare for 
conflict by raising troops and fortifying Baghdad (Ibn 
al-Djawzi, x, 54; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 22; Bar Hebraeus, 
262; Ibn al-‘Imrani, 222), whilst factions hostile to 
Mas‘iid, notably his nephew Dawud b. Mahmiad, and 
Zangi, converged on the city in Safar 530/November 
1135 and persuaded al-Rashid to make common 
causes with them. After the khutba had been pronounc- 
ed in Dawad’s name on 14 Safar 530/23 November 
1135 (Ibn al-Djawzi, x, 55; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 23), 
Mas‘iid hastened to besiege Baghdad and the in- 
timidated rebels soon dispersed in disarray. After an 
initial display of bravado, al-Rashid fled in panic with 
Zangi to Mawsil (al-Bundari, 180; Ibn al-Azrak, 76- 
7; Ibn al-Djawzi, x, 59; Ibn al-Athir, Atabegs, 51). 

It was a serious blunder for al-Rashid to vacate the 
traditional seat of caliphal power. In Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
530/August 1136, Mas‘ad entered Baghdad peaceful- 
ly and engineered the deposition of the absent caliph. 
A group of ‘ulama? summoned by Mas‘id declared al- 
Rashid unsuitable for office, accusing him of wine- 
drinking and immorality and of breaking a solemn 
oath to Mas‘dd that he would never leave Baghdad or 
take up arms against him (Ibn al-Azrak, 72) and pro- 
ducing a document to this effect signed by al-Rashid 
(Ibn al-Athir, xi, 26; Ibn al-Djawzi, x, 60; Bar 
Hebraeus, 263). A fatwa deposing al-Rashid was pro- 
nounced by the Shafi‘i Addi, ‘Imad al-Din Ibn al- 
Karkhi (Ibn al-Athir, Atabegs, 53; Ibn al-Azrak, 78). 
Al-Rashid’s uncle al-Muktafi [g.v.] was proclaimed 
caliph in his stead. 

Zangi’s support for the exiled al-Rashid proved 
short-lived. The ex-caliph soon felt too insecure to re- 
main in Mawsil and he moved to Adharbaydjan to 
join Dawad and a coalition of Turkish amirs who 
resolved to restore him to the caliphate (al-Husayni, 
108-9; al-Bundari, 180; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 39-40). 
These and other offers of support soon evaporated 
(tbid., xi, 41; Ibn al-Azrak, 81) and after wandering 
from place to place, the hapless al-Rashid was finally 
killed outside Isfahan on 25 or 26 Ramadan 532/6 or 
7 June 1138. Although some sources blame the 
Assassins for his murder (‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, 
apud Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 168; Ibn al-Athtr, Aédbegs, 
55), Saldjik complicity seems likely, since Mas‘id 
could clearly no longer tolerate the way that the 
peripatetic al-Rashid was arousing rebellion within 
the western Saldjuk sultanate. What is indisputable, 
however, is that two successive ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
father and son, who had ventured forth from Baghdad 
and defied the Saldjuk sultan, had now been 
eliminated. 

Al-Rashid was buried in the Friday mosque of 
Shahristan in a turba set aside exclusively for him (al- 
Bundari, 181; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 168). His caliphate 
had lasted about eleven months (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 27). 

Little is known of al-Rashid’s personality, although 
his recorded conduct suggests that he was ambitious, 
foolhardy and easily embroiled in intrigue. It was his 
misfortune to clash with Mas‘iad, a ruthless warrior 
sultan who in difficult times contrived to stay in power 
for twenty years. Al-Rashid’s sexual precocity was 
legendary—by the age of nine he had fathered a son 
from one of al-Mustarshid’s concubines and he had 
allegedly sired twenty more by the time of his acces- 
sion (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, 158; Ibn al-Azrak, 73). Like 
his father, he had a ruddy complexion and dark blue 
eyes and was of medium stature (Ibn al-‘Imrani, 224). 
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AL-RASHID (MawLay) B. AL-SHARIF B. SALI B. 

Munammab B. SALT, SAlid sultan of Morocco and 
the real founder of the dynasty which still rules 
the Sharifian empire. He was born in 1040/1630-1 in 
Tafilalt {g.v.] in the south of Morocco, where his 
ancestors, the Hasani Shurafa? (Shorfa? {9.v.]) of 
Sidjilmasa [q.v.], had founded a flourishing zawiya 
[q.v.] and gradually acquired a fairly considerable 
political influence, which increased with the decline of 
the Sa‘dian [q.v.] dynasty. Morocco being at this time 
plunged into anarchy, the Shorfa? of Tafilalt were 
able rapidly to become masters of the great tracts of 
steppe-like country to the north of the cordon of oases 
which formed their appanage. The eldest son of the 
chief of the zawtya, Mawlay Mahammad, having suc- 
cessfully fought the marabout of the zawzya of Iligh in 
Tazarwalt (in the south-west of Morocco), ‘Ali Aba 
Hasstin, who had political ambitions of his own, 
assumed a royal title in 1050/1646. He did not, how- 
ever, yet succeed in crushing the power of the 
marabouts of the za@wiya of al-Dila? [g.v. in Suppl.} in 
central Morocco; he had to be content, after a very 
brief occupation of Taza and Fas in 1060/1650, with 
effective sovereignty over eastern Morocco only. 

On the death of Mawlay al-Sharif in 1069/1659, his 
son, Mawlay al-Rashid, not trusting his brother, 
Mawlay Mahammad, left the ancestral zawzya for the 
rival zawtya of al-Dila’, where in spite of a superficially 
warm welcome, he was soon given the hint to go; he 
proceeded to Azri, then to Fas, which, regarded as an 
undesirable by the lord of the city, the adventurer al- 
Duraydi, he was not allowed to enter. He next went 
to eastern Morocco, and very soon succeeded in gain- 
ing a large number of followers, particularly, in the 
important tribe of the Banu Iznassen (Beni Snassen), 
the Shaykh al-Lawati, a religious dignitary, then of 
great influence. At the same time he attacked a very 
rich Jew, who behaved like a great lord and lived in 
the mountains of the Banu Iznassen, at the little town 
called Dar Ibn Mash‘al: al-Rashid slew him and seiz- 
ed his wealth. This coup vividly impressed the im- 
agination of the people of the district and was to give 
rise, as P. de Cenival brilliantly showed, to a legend, 
the memory of which still survives in the annual 
festival which follows the election of the ‘‘sultan of the 
tulba”’ at Fas. Mawlay al-Rashid by this murder not 
only acquired considerable material resources but also 
a real ascendancy over the people of the 
neighbourhood. In 1075/1664, the large tribe of the 
Angad rallied to his authority, and he set up in Oujda 
[see wapjpa] as a regular ruler. On the news of the 
proclamation of al-Rashid, his brother Mawlay 
Mahammad, much disturbed, hurried from Tafilalt 
to eastern Morocco; his troops were met by those of 


al-Rashid, and Mawlay Mahammad having been 
killed early in the battle, his men then went over to the 
surviving prince. Thenceforth, Mawlay al-Rashid 
went on from success to success. 

He very soon seized Taza without difficulty, and 
directly threatened Fas, but he first of all took care to 
secure his power solidly at Tafilalt, the cradle of his 
line, and added to his lands the mountains of the Rif 
{g.v.] on the shores of the Mediterranean, which were 
then ruled by an enterprising individual named Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah A‘arrads. This shaykh had 
made an agreement, first with the English and then 
with the French, for the establishment of factories on 
the Rif bay of Alhucemas [see aAL-HUSAYMA in Suppl.] 
(transcribed in the documents of the period as 
Albouzéme). Mawlay al-Rashid deprived him of the 
Rif in Ramadan 1076/March 1666, just when the 
Marseillais Roland Fréjus, having obtained from the 
King of France the privilege of trading in the Rif, was 
landing on the Moroccan coast. Fréjus then went to 
see Mawlay al-Rashid at Taza, but the negotiations 
into which he endeavoured to enter with the shaykh 
soon collapsed. 

Al-Rashid without delay turned his attention to the 
capital of northern Morocco, Fas, which still 
withstood his authority. He laid siege to it and took it 
by storm on 3 Dhu ’!-Hidjdja 1076/6 June 1666; the 
adventurer in command there, al-Duraydi, took to 
flight. Al-Rashid took vigorous steps to punish certain 
of the notables of the town, and the people proclaimed 
him sultan. He was at the same time able to rally to 
his side the important group of Idrisid Shorfa? in the 
capital. 

The years that followed were used by Mawlay al- 
Rashid to extend his possessions towards west and 
south. He first made an expedition against the Gharb, 
out of which he drove the chief al-Khadir Ghaylan, 
and seized al-Kasr al-Kabir [q.v.} (Alcazarquivir); he 
also took Meknes [see M1knAs] and Tetuan [see TIT- 
TAwIN] as well as Taza, the inhabitants of which had 
rebelled. In 1079/1668, he took and destroyed the 
zawiya of al-Dila? after having routed its chief 
Mahammad al-Hadjdj at Batn al-Rumman. The 
same year, Mawlay al-Rashid seized Marrakush and 
put to death there the local chief ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Shabbani, surnamed Karrtim _al-Hadjdj. ‘In 
1081/1670, he undertook an expedition into the Sts 
{q.v.], where agitators still disputed his authority. He 
took Taridant [q.v.] and the fortress of Iligh and 
returned to Fas, now lord of all Morocco. At this time, 
says the chronicler al-Ifrani, ‘‘all the Maghrib, from 
Tlemcen to the Wadi Nul on the borders of the 
Sahara, was under the authority of Mawlay 
al-Rashid’’. 

The next year the sultan went from Fas to Mar- 
rakush, where one of his nephews was endeavouring 
to set up as a pretender to the throne. During his so- 
journ in the southern capital, Mawlay al-Rashid, not 
yet 42, died as the result of an accident on 11 Dhu ’1- 
Hidjdja 1082/9 April 1672; the horse he was riding 
having reared, he fractured his skull against a branch 
of an orange tree. He was buried at Marrakush, but 
later his body was brought to Fas, where he was inter- 
red in the chapel of the saint Ali Ibn Hirzihim (vulg. 
Sidi Hrazem). His brother, Mawlay Isma‘il (q.v.], 
who succeeded him, was proclaimed sultan on the 15 
Dhu ’1-Hidjdja following. 

The brief political career of Mawlay al-Rashid was, 
as has been seen, particularly active and fruitful. The 
Muslim historians of Morocco never tire of praising 
this ruler, whose memory is still particularly bright, 
especially in Fas. It was he who built in the town the 
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‘Madrasa of the Ropemakers’’ (Madrasat al-Sharratin), 
the bridge of al-Rasif, the kasaba of the Shararda 
(Casba of the Cherarda) and 2% miles to the east of 
Fas, a bridge of nine arches over the Wadi Sabu 
(Sebou). 
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7 (E. Lévi-PRovencaL) 

RASHID, Meumep (?-1148/1735), Ottoman 
historian and poet. He was born in Istanbul, the 
son of kdadi Mustafa Efendi from Malatya. From 
1116/1704 he held a regular series of posts as a miiderris 
culminating in appointment to the Sileym@niyye in 
1130/1718, the latter held concurrently with the post 
of Haremeyn miifettisht, inspector of the awkaf of Mecca 
and Medina. He then served as kadi of Aleppo 1135- 
7/1723-4. His career thereafter was irregular by com- 
parison, and much influenced by political considera- 
tions, in particular by his closeness to the Grand 
Vizier Newshehirli Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.] and his con- 
sequent identification with the palace culture of the 
lale dewrt {g.v.] period (described in Ahmed Refik 
[Altinay], ‘Adimler ve sanatkarlar, Istanbul 1924, 311- 
22). In 1141/1728-9, Rashid went as Ottoman am- 
bassador to Isfahan, and shortly afterwards was ap- 
pointed kadi of Istanbul (1141-3/1729-30). Following 
the Patrona Khalil [q.v.] rebellion of 1730, Rashid 
spent three years in exile, first in Bursa, then on the 
island of Limni. His final appointment, in 1147/1734, 
was as kadi ‘asker {q.v.| of Anatolia, in which post he 
died in 1148/1735. 

Although enjoying a contemporary reputation also 
as a leading poet and prose stylist, Rashid is 
remembered principally as an historian, successor to 
Na‘ima [9.v.} as official Ottoman historiographer. In 
1126/1714 he was commissioned by the Grand Vizier 
Damad ‘Ali Pasha [see DAMAD} to write the history of 
the reign of Ahmed III, from his accession in 
1115/1703. For this purpose he was given the title 
wekayi‘-niiwis (or wak‘a-niiwis [g.v.]), allowed access to 
official documents, and required to attend in person 
on the Morea and Waradin campaigns of 1714 and 
1716 respectively. In 1130/1718 at the request of 
Newshehirli Ibrahim Pasha, newly-appointed Grand 
Vizier, Rashid then revised his work to begin in 


1071/1660, at the point where Na‘ima’s history ceas- 
ed. The Ta’rikh-i Rashid terminates in 1134/1722. 
Rashid was succeeded as wak‘a-niiwis by Kituk 
Gelebi-zide Ismail ‘Asim Efendi {9.v.}. 

The TYa°rikh-i Rashid has been published twice: in 
1153/1741, by the Miuteferrika press, 3 vols., and 
1282/1865, 5 vols. (both editions also include the con- 
tinuation by Kituk Celebi-zade Isma‘il Asim Efendi 
for the period 1134-41/1722-8; cf. Babinger, GOW, 
268-70). 

Bibliography: For the biography and a list of 
Rashid’s works, see M. Kemal Ozergin, IA, Rapid, 
with detailed bibl.; see also Ta*rikh-i Rashid, i, 4-10, 
v, 449-54, and passim. (CHristins WoopHEAD) 
RASHID, N.M., modern Urdu poet (1910-75). 

His real name was Nadhar (Nadhr) Muhammad, but 
he is universally known by his literary name, Nun 
Mim Rashid. £ 

He was born in the township of ‘Alipar Cattha 
(formerly Akalgafh) in the GidjaranwAla district of 
the Pandjab in present-day Pakistan. His father, Fadl 
Wahi Cishti, was in the provincial educational service 
from which he retired as District Inspector of Schools. 
RAshid pursued his early education in his native town 
passing his high school examination in 1926. 
Thereafter, he studied in Layalpir and Lahore re- 
spectively, and received his M.A. in economics from 
Government College, Lahore, in 1932. After com- 
pleting his education he was employed from 1932 to 
1934 as editor of Nakhlistan, a semi-literary journal 
published by the Punjab government’s Rural Welfare 
Department. During 1934 and 1935 he worked as 
assistant editor for the literary journal Shahkdr, which 
was published from Lahore. He was associated with 
All-India Radio from 1939 until 1943, after which he 
joined the Indian Army as Public Relations Officer in 
Inter-Services Directorate. His job in that capacity 
lasted until 1947, and involved his stay in outside 
countries such as Iran, ‘Irak, Egypt and Ceylon 
(presently Sri Lanka). In 1947 he rejoined All-India 
Radio as Assistant Regional Director. Following the 
partition of the sub-continent in 1947, he transferred 
himself to Radio Pakistan, where he remained until 
1951. In October 1952 he joined the United Nations 
as Information Officer, rising eventually to the posi- 
tion of Director, U.N. Information Centre. In that 
position he was posted in 1967 to Tehran, where he 
was Stationed until his retirement in 1974. 
Thereupon, he took up permanent residence in 
England, and died in London on 9 October 1975 of a 
heart attack. In accordance with his own wish, his 
body was cremated instead of being buried as re- 
quired under Muslim custom. 

RAshid’s first volume of poetry appeared in 1941 
under the title Maward (‘‘Beyond’’), which im- 
mediately established him as a non-traditional poet of 
considerable originality and boldness. His next collec- 
tion was published in 1955, entitled Jran men adjnabi 
(“A stranger in Iran’’), and contained, in part, a 
group of poems arranged collectively under the same 
name. This work was followed in 1969 by La = Insan 
(‘“X =Man’’), the poems of which indicated a more 
complex symbolistic style. Rashid’s last poetical col- 
lection was Gumdn ka mumkin (‘‘The possibleness of 
doubt’’), which was published in 1977 after the poet’s 
death. Finally, a complete edition of his entire verse 
(Kulltyyat) was published in 1988. 

Apart from original works, Rashid also made a 
number of translations from foreign languages such as 
Alexander Kuprin’s Yama the pit (1939), William 
Saroyan’s Mama I love you (1956), and an anthology 
published under the title Djadid Farsi sha‘tri (‘Modern 
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Persian poetry’’) (1987), which contained Urdu 
translations from modern Persian poets as well as 
notices on the life and works of the authors. 

The dominant note of Rashid’s poems is personal, 
often interspersed with political subjects. Sexual 
themes are prominent in the poems which belong to 
his early and middle periods, but in his later works he 
shows an increasing disposition towards complex 
human and personal issues. An overly-Persianised 
idiom pervades his diction, and his expression is com- 
plicated and difficult. His poetic technique has given 
impetus to the widespread use of nazm-1 dzad (the Ur- 
du form of ‘‘free verse’’), and he is regarded as one 
of the pioneers whose influence has been of para- 
mount importance in giving a new direction to 
modern Urdu poetry. 
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_ 7 _ (Muntpur RAHMAN) 
RASHID at-DIN SINAN, the greatest of the 

mediaeval Nizari Isma‘ili leaders in Syria, d. 
§88/1192 or 589/1193. Also referred to as Sinan 
Rashid al-Din by the Nizaris, his full name was 
Rashid al-Din Sindn b. Salman (or Sulayman) b. 
Muhammad Abu’ ’I-Hasan al-Basri. He was born in- 
to an Imami Shi‘%i family during the 520s/1126-35, 
near Basra, where he converted to Nizari Isma‘ilism 
in his youth. Subsequently, Rashid al-Din Sinan went 
to the central headquarters of the Nizari da‘wa at 
Alamiat {g.v.], in northern Persia, to further his 
Isma‘ili education. There, Sinan became a close com- 
panion, and possibly a schoolfellow, of the then lord 
of Alamat’s heir apparent Hasan, the future Hasan II 
‘ala dhikriht ’l-salam. Soon after his accession in 
557/1162 to the central leadership of the Nizari da‘wa 
and state, Hasan II dispatched Sinan to the Nizari 
community in Syria, which henceforth became the 
centre of his activities. 

Initially, Sinan spent some time at Kahf, a major 
Niz@ri stronghold in the Djabal Bahra’ region of cen- 
tral Syria, making himself extremely popular locally 
as a schoolmaster. The death of Shaykh Abi Muham- 
mad, who had led the Syrian Nizaris for some years, 
resulted in unprecedented succession disputes within 
the community, but soon Sinan was appointed by 
Alamit as the chief Nizari a@@ in Syria, a post he held 
for some thirty years until his death. 

Immediately upon his appointment, Sinan, who 
normally resided at the fortresses of Kahf, Masyaf or 
Kadmis, began the task of reorganising the Nizari 
da‘wa and community in Syria and also of fortifying 
the existing sectarian strongholds and acquiring new 
ones in the Djabal Bahra’. He also paid special atten- 
tion to establishing a corps of fida7is (or fidawis), the 
self-sacrificing devotees who would undertake mis- 
sions to remove prominent enemies of their sect. The 
absolute obedience of the fida’is and their seemingly 
irrational behaviour, as well as the much exaggerated 
reports about their assassination attempts, gave rise to 


a number of imaginative legends, especially in the 
Crusaders’ circles, regarding the strange practices of 
the sectarians (known to the mediaeval Europeans as 
the Assassins) and their awe-inspiring chief, Sinan, 
who now became famous in the occidental sources as 
the ‘‘Old Man of the Mountain’’; or, ‘‘le Vieux de la 
Montagne’ (see William of Tyre, Willelmi Tyrensts Ar- 
chiepiscopi Chronicon, ed. R.B.C. Huygens, Turnholt 
1986, ii, 953-4; L. Hellmuth, Die Assassinenlegende in 
der Osterreichischen Geschichtsdichtung des Mittelalters, Vien- 
na 1988, 78-116). 

When Hasan II proclaimed the ktyama within the 
Persian Nizari community in 559/1164, it fell upon 
Sinn to inaugurate the new dispensation in Syria. A 
while later, Sinan did ceremonially announce the 
spiritual Resurrection of the Syrian Nizaris; and he 
taught his own version of the kyama doctrine, which 
evidently never acquired any deep roots in the com- 
munity (see S. Guyard, Fragments relatifs a la doctrine des 
Ismaélis, Paris 1874, text 17-9, 66-9, tr. 99-101, 204-9; 
Ibn Fadl Allah al-"Umari, Masaltk al-absar ft mamaltk 
al-amsar, ed. A.F. Sayyid, Cairo 1985, 77-8). 

Sinan played a prominent part in the regional 
politics of his time, successfully resorting to diplomacy 
and other suitable policies in the interest of safeguard- 
ing the independence of the Syrian Nizari communi- 
ty. To this end, he entered into an intricate and shift- 
ing web of alliances with the major neighbouring 
powers and rulers, especially the Crusaders, the 
Zangids and Salah al-Din. 

When Sinan assumed the leadership of the Syrian 
Nizaris, the ardently Sunni Nar al-Din {9.v.], who 
ruled over the Zangid dominions in Syria, was at the 
height of his power, posing a greater threat to Sinan 
than the Crusaders, who had been sporadically 
fighting the Nizaris for several decades over the 
possession of various strongholds. The Nizaris were 
also under pressure by the Hospitallers and Templars 
[see DAwtyya and tsBiTARIvYA in Suppl.], who acted 
rather independently and often successfully demand- 
ed tribute. Hence, from early on Sinan aimed to 
establish peaceful relations with the Crusaders; and, 
in fact in 569/1173, he sent an embassy to king 
Amalric I, seeking a formal rapprochement with the 
Latin state of Jerusalem. On Nir al-Din’s death in 
569/1174, Sinan came to be confronted by Salah al- 
Din, leader of the Muslim holy war against the 
Crusaders, who was then extending his own authority 
over Syria. Sinan now allied himself temporarily with 
the Zangids of Aleppo, equally threatened by Salah al- 
Din’s rise, and he dispatched fida7is to kill the latter on 
two occasions without success during 570-1/1174-6 
(see B. Lewis, Saladin and the Assassins, in BSOAS, xv 
[1953], 239-45). In vengeance, Salah al-Din then laid 
siege to Masyaf. However, hostilities soon ceased per- 
manently between Sinan and Salah al-Din, who. had 
reached some sort of truce. Towards the end of 
Sinan’s life, relations seem to have deteriorated once 
again between the Crusaders and the Syrian Nizaris. 
According to Ibn al-Athir (anno 588 A.H.) and other 
sources hostile to Salah al-Din, the murder of Conrad 
of Montferrat, the Frankish king of Jerusalem, in 
588/1192 at the hands of fida?is, had been instigated 
by Salah al-Din. 

Sinan enjoyed an unprecedented popularity within 
the Syrian Nizari community, which enabled him, 
alone amongst the Syrian Nizari leaders, to act some- 
what independently of Alamiat in managing the affairs 
of his community. There are, indeed, reports in- 
dicating that serious disagreements had developed be- 
tween Sinan and Hasan II’s successor at Alamat, Nur 
al-Din Muhammad II (561-607/1166-1210 (¢.».]). 
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But there is no evidence suggesting that Sinan was 
ever acknowledged as an imam by the Syrian Nizaris, 
who were sometimes called by the outsiders as the 
Sinanis after his name (Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, 
iii, 340). An outstanding organiser, strategist, and 
statesman, Rashid al-Din Sinan led the Syrian 
Nizaris to the peak of their power and Jaid solid foun- 
dations for the continued existence of the Nizari com- 
munity and da‘wa in Syria. He died in 589/1193, or, 
less probably, a year earlier. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works cited in 
the article): 1. Sources: References to Rashid al- 
Din Sinan may be found in most of the general 
Muslim histories and the regional chronicles of 
Syria dealing with his period, and in the occidental 
chronicles of the Third Crusade. However, the 
chief primary sources on Sinan’s life and career 
are: (i) Fasl min al-lafz al-sharif, or Manakib al-mawla 
Rashid al-Din, ed. and tr. S. Guyard in his Un grand 
maitre des Assassins au temps de Saladin, in JA, 7 série, 
ix (1877), 387-489; a new ed. of its Arabic text in 
M. Ghalib, Sindn Rashid al-Din, Beirut 1967, 163- 
214, which is a Syrian Isma‘ili hagiographical work 
attributed to the Nizari da% Abu Firas Shihab al- 
Din al-Maynakt (flor., 10th/16th century); and (ii) 
Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim’s biography of Sinan in 
a still undiscovered volume of his Bughyat al-talab, as 
preserved in later recensions, ed. and tr. B. Lewis 
in his Kamal al-Din’s biography of Rasid al-Din Sinan, 
in Arabica, xiii (1966), 225-67; repr. in his Studies in 
Classical and Ottoman Islam, London 1976, no. X. 

2. Studies: E.M. Quatremére, Notice historique 
sur les Ismaéliens, in Fundgruben des Orients, iv (1814), 
353 ff.; C. Defrémery, Nouvelles recherches sur les 
Ismaéliens ou Bathintens de Syrie, in JA, 5 série, v 
(1855), 5-32; W. Ivanow, art. Rashid al-Din Sinan, 
in El'; M.G.S. Hodgson, The Order of Assassins, 
The Hague 1955, 185-209; B. Lewis, The Isma‘ilis 
and the Assassins, in A history of the Crusades, ed. K.M. 
Setton, i, The first hundred years, ed. M.W. Baldwin, 
2Madison 1969, 120-7; idem, The Assassins, London 
1967, 110-8; N.A. Mirza, Rashid al-Din Sinan, in 
The great Ismaili heroes, Karachi 1973, 72-80; I.K. 
Poonawala, Buiobibliography of Ismaili literature, 
Malibu, Calif. 1977, 289-90; F. Daftary, The 
Isma“ilis: their history and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 
332, 396-403, 689-91; idem, The Assassin legends, 
London 1994. _ _ (F. Darrary) 
RASHID a.-DIN TABIB, Persian statesman 

and the greatest historian of the [lkhanid period 
(ca. 645-718/ca, 1247-1318). 

Rashid al-Din Fad! Allah b. ‘Imad al-Dawla, Abu 
*1-Khayr, was born in Hamadan into a Jewish family 
with a professional medical tradition: his father was 
an apothecary. He himself was originally trained as a 
physician (hence he remained known as Tabib), and 
in that capacity he entered the service of the Mongol 
court during the reign of the [lkhan Abaka (r. 663- 
80/1265-82). He had converted from Judaism to 
Islam at around the age of 30. His Jewish religious 
background remained throughout Rashid al-Din’s 
career a potential embarrassment, and the demonstra- 
tion of his Islamic orthodoxy and respectability may 
well have been his principal motive for writing a 
number of somewhat derivative works on Islamic 
theology (see J. van Ess, Der Wesir und seine Gelehrten, 
Wiesbaden 1981, and the comments in A.Z.V. 
Togan, The composition of the History of the Mongols by 
Rashid al-Din, in CAJ, vii [1962], 60-72). It may be 
that he should be identified with the Rashid al-Dawla 
who, according to Bar Hebraeus, was prominent in 
the household of the [lkhan Gaykhatu (r. 690-4/1291- 


5) during the troubles caused by the introduction of 
paper currency, ch’ao, on the Chinese model (J.A. 
Boyle, introduction to Rashid al-Din, The successors of 
Genghis Khan, New York and London 1971, 3). 

Rashid al-Din did not achieve high political office 

until 697/1298, during the reign of Ghazan, when 
after the fall of Sadr al-Din Zandjani (to whom Rashid 
al-Din had briefly acted as deputy) he was appointed 
associate wazir to Sadr al-Din’s successor, Sa‘d al-Din 
Sawadjr. He remained at the summit of state affairs 
for the rest of his life, though always with a colleague; 
he was never sole chief minister. He is usually 
credited with having been the principal architect of 
Ghazan’s great programme of administrative 
reforms. His position, though always, like that of all 
Ilkhanid ministers, precarious, was one of great 
power and influence, and he accumulated vast wealth, 
such that he was able to construct quarters in both the 
capitals, Tabriz and Sultaniyya. The wakf-nama for his 
quarter in Tabriz, the Rab‘-i Rashidi, survives, in 
part in his own hand (facsimile ed. Tehran 1972, 
printed ed., Tehran 1977-8, both ed. I. Afshar and 
M. Minovi). His interests extended beyond history 
and administration including, as well as theology, 
agriculture and related subjects, on which he left a 
treatise, the Athar wa ahya? (ed. M. Sutiida and I. Af- 
shar, Tehran 1990). (A volume of letters attributed to 
him and known as the Mukatabat-i Rashidi, ed. M. 
Shafi‘, Lahore 1945, or as Sawanth al-afkar-i Rashidi, 
ed. M.T. Danishpazhih, Tehran 1980-1, is now 
generally regarded as a spurious compilation, perhaps 
of the Timurid period.) 
__ Rashid al-Din’s last colleague, during the reign of 
Oldjeyta (r. 703-16/1304-16), Tadj al-Din ‘Ali Shah, 
was also a bitter rival. Relations between them even- 
tually became so bad that administrative responsibili- 
ty had to be divided, with Rashid al-Din taking the 
centre and south of the empire, and Tadj al-Din the 
north-west, Mesopotamia and Anatolia. During the 
reign of Oldjeytii’s son and successor, Abi Sa‘id, 
Tadj al-Din’s intrigues were ultimately successful in 
bringing about Rashid al-Din’s overthrow. He was 
charged with having poisoned Oldjeytii, and together 
with his son Ibrahim was executed in 718/1318. His 
property was confiscated and the Rab‘-i Raghidi 
looted; but later in the reign, his son Ghiyath al-Din 
followed his father in the office of wazir. 

Rashid al-Din’s enduring fame rests more on his 
work as a historian than on his career as a prominent 
official. His Dyami‘ al-tawarikh is undoubtedly the most 
important single historical source for the Mongol Em- 
pire as a whole, not merely of the realm of the Iikhans. 
The work was commissioned by Ghazan, who seems 
to have feared that the Mongols, as they settled down 
as Muslims in Persia, might be in some danger, 
ultimately, of forgetting who they were and where 
they had come from. It initially contained an account 
of the history of the Mongols and their steppe 
predecessors. This part, which became known as the 
Ta*rikh-i Ghazani, was presented to Oldjeytii after the 
death of his brother and predecessor. Oldjeyti asked 
Rashid al-Din, as a memorial to Ghazan, to continue 
the work so as to provide a history of all the peoples 
with whom the Mongols had come into contact. It is 
this part of the history that justified Boyle’s descrip- 
tion of Rashid al-Din as ‘‘the first world-historian’’. 
The history, when completed (there appears to have 
been an earlier, shorter version), consisted of the 
following parts: (1) The Mongol and Turkish tribes; 
the Mongols, from Cinggis Khan to the death of 
Ghazan; (2) A history of Oldjeytii (of which no copy 
is known, though Togan claimed to have seen one in 
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Mashhad in 1923), followed by the ‘‘universal 
history’’: Adam and the Patriarchs, the pre-Islamic 
kings of Persia, Muhammad and the caliphs, the 
dynasties of Persia in the Islamic period, the Oghuz 
and the Turks, China, the Jews, the Franks, and In- 
dia; (3) The Shu‘ab-i pandigina [the ‘‘Five 
genealogies’ of the Arabs, Jews, Mongols, Franks 
and Chinese: unpublished but surviving as Topkapi 
Saray: ms. 2932]; (4) The Suwar al-akalim, a 
geographical compendium of which no copy has yet 
come to light. These sections are very uneven in 
length: the first is by far the largest. In 1908 E.G. 
Browne produced a scheme for publication of the 
whole, organised more manageably (Suggestions for a 
complete edition of the Jami ’ut-Tawartkh of Rashidu’d-Din 
Fadlu’llah, in JRAS {1908], 17-37). Much, though not 
all, of this has since been accomplished (for details of 
the more important editions and translations of the 
various sections of part 1, see the Bibl. to MONGOLS). 

Study of the Diami‘ al-tawarikh is not without its 
problems. Even the authorship of the book has been 
questioned. Togan (art. ctt.) contended, not very per- 
suasively, that it was a translation from a Mongol 
original. The author of the most important surviving 
contemporary source for the reign of Oldjeyti, Abu 
*1-Kasim Kashani, maintained that he was himself the 
true author of the work, for which Rashid al-Din had 
stolen not only the credit but also the very con- 
siderable financial rewards (Kashani, Ta’rikh-i 
Uldjaytt, ed. M. Hambly, Tehran 1969, 240). It is not 
easy to judge what justification there may have been 
for this claim. Rashid al-Din was of course a busy 
government minister, whose available time for 
scholarship must have been limited; he tells us that he 
wrote his history between morning prayer and 
sunrise. It may well have been that he was obliged to 
use one or more research assistants to deal with the 
collection of material and perhaps the initial writing 
up, and that Kashani was among these; this was Bar- 
thold’s hypothesis (Turkestan, 47). 

The various parts of the DjamtS al-tawarikh differ 
greatly in their value to the historian. Not all of them 
can be regarded as primary. Much of Rashid al-Din’s 
material on the period after the death of Cinggis 
Khan, for example, is lifted straight from his 
predecessor Djuwayni {q.v.], and has limited indepen- 
dent significance. The ‘‘universal history’’ sections 
are of undeniable historiographical interest because 
they are evidence of so unprecedented an intellectual 
endeavour; but no one would go to them to find out 
what happened in China, India or Europe. On the 
other hand, Rashid al-Din’s account of the life and 
career of Cinggis Khan is of the first importance, even 
though he was writing a century after the events. This 
is because his material is derived from a now lost 
Mongolian chronicle, the Altan debter, whose contents 
appear to have been conveyed to him by Bolad 
Chingsang, the representative in Persia of the Great 
Khan in China. So far as can be judged by com- 
parison with Chinese use of the same chronicle, the 
Persian version accurately preserves what was in the 
original (see P. Pelliot and L. Hambis (ed. and tr.), 
Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan, i, Leiden 1951). 

For the historian, by far the most important section 
is Rashid al-Din’s history of the [khans, the period of 
which he was a contemporary, and for much of which 
he held high office and was, presumably, well placed 
to gather full and accurate information. There can be 
no doubt that Rashid al-Din’s position at the centre of 
affairs makes his history of those affairs uniquely 
authoritative. Yet this creates its own problems: not, 
perhaps those of accuracy as such, but of perspective 


and partisanship (see D.O. Morgan, The problems of 
writing Mongolian history, in S. Akiner (ed.), Mongolia 
today, London 1991, 1-8). Rashid al-Din, inevitably, 
had a point of view and a set of assumptions: those of 
a Persian bureaucrat, which were by no means 
necessarily identical with those of his Mongol masters, 
who are rarely represented directly in our sources. We 
almost always see the Mongols through the eyes of 
others. 

Equally, as both chief minister and, in effect, ‘‘of- 
ficial’ historian to Ghazan and Oldjeyti, Rashid al- 
Din had an interest in painting the troubles of the pre- 
Ghazan era in colours as black as possible and in 
depicting Ghazan’s reforms as a total success. This 
should be treated with a degree of scepticism. The 
Tarikh-t Ghazani provides us with the full texts of the 
reforming edicts (yarlighs), which are vivid, convinc- 
ing and full of detail. There may be less reason, how- 
ever, for supposing that the edicts were in fact univer- 
sally implemented. Rashid al-Din was a remarkable 
historian of great importance; but it should not be 
supposed that he was an impartial one. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 

Browne, LHP, iii; Spuler, Mongolen*, Leiden 1985; 

CAJ, xiv (1970), an issue which contains numerous 

valuable articles on aspects of Rashid al-Din’s life 

and work, e.g. I. Afshar, The autograph copy of Rashid 
al-Din’s Vagfndmeh, 5-13, J.A. Boyle, Rashid al-Din 
and the Franks, 62-7, K. Jahn, Rashid al-Din and 

Chinese culture, 134-47, 1.P. Petrushevsky, Rashid al- 

Din’s conception of the state, 148-62. 

_ 2 (D.O. Morcan) 

RASHID at-DIN Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Djalil al-“Umari, known as WATWAT, 
secretary and prolific author in Arabic and 
Persian. A reputed descendant of the caliph ‘Umar, 
he was born either in Balkh or Bukhara, but spent 
most of his life in Gurgandj, the capital of 
Kh’arazm. He died, according to Dawlatshah, in 
578/1182-3, in his 97th year, which would put his 
birth in 481/1088-9; Yakut (at least in the published 
text) has him die 5 years earlier. 

Rashid al-Din was chief secretary (sahtb diwan al- 
insha”) under the Kh’arazmshah Atsiz (521-51/1 127- 
56) and his successor Il-Arslan (d. 568/1172). His 
loyalty to Atsiz earned him the enmity of the Saldjiik 
Sandjar who, according to Djuwayni, resolved at one 
point to cut Rashid al-Din into 30 pieces, but was 
dissuaded from doing so by his own chief secretary, 
Muntadjab al-Din al-Djuwayni, the uncle of our in- 
formant’s great-grandfather. We possess a con- 
siderable number of Rashid al-Din’s highly ornate let- 
ters, including those which he wrote on behalf of his 
two masters (in Arabic to the caliphs and their en- 
tourage, in Persian to Sandjar and others) and also his 
private letters in both languages. Two bilingual collec- 
tions of epistles were compiled by Rashid al-Din 
himself, Abkar al-afkar fi ’l-rasa7il wa ’l-ash‘dr and 
‘Arais al-khawatir wa nafais al-nawadir, and others are 
preserved elsewhere. The Persian letters found in the 
two collections were edited by K. Tuysirkani (Tehran 
1338 Sh./1960), and a large number of Arabic letters 
were published (from an unidentified source) by 
Muhammad Fahmi under the title Magjmu‘at rasa°il 
Rashid al-Din al-Watwat, 2 parts, Cairo 1315/1897-8. 
Ten of the latter are translated in H. Horst, Arabische 
Briefe der Hoérazmsahs an den Kalifenhof aus der Feder des 
Rasid ad-Din Watwat; in ZDMG, cxvi (1966) 24-43, 
and the same author has summarised many of the Per- 
sian letters in his Dre Staaisverwaltung der Grofselgiiqen 
und Horazmsahs, Wiesbaden 1964. 

Rashid al-Din’s Persian diwan contains more than 
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8,500 verses in S. Nafisi’s edition (Tehran 1339 
$h./1960) and consists largely of poems eulogising 
Atsiz. Modern Persian critics have in general not had 
a high estimate of their merits. But the best known of 
his works is Matlith kull talib min kalam amir al-mu?minin 
‘Alt b. Abi Talib, or Tardjama-yi sad kalima, consisting 
of the 100 Arabic sayings of ‘Ali said to have been col- 
lected by al-Djahiz [¢.v.]; each apothegm is followed 
by a verbose Arabic paraphrase, then a Persian com- 
mentary and finally a poetic paraphrase in the form of 
a mostly rather pedestrian Persian dubayti. It has fre- 
quently been printed in the East~though in many of 
the editions (and mss.) one or both of the prose com- 
mentaries are omitted—also with a Latin translation 
by Stickel (Jena 1834), with a German version by 
Fleischer (Leipzig 1837) and with an English verse 
rendering (but without the prose versions) by Harley 
(Calcutta 1927). Rashid al-Din subsequently gave the 
same treatment to 100 sayings of each of the three first 
caliphs, with his works entitled Tuhfat al-sadik ila ’l- 
sadik min kalam amir al-mu?minin Abi Bakr al-Siddik, Fadl 
al-khitab min kalam amir al-mu?minin ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
and Uns al-lahfan min kalam imam al-mu?>minin SUthman 


b, ‘Affan; these remain unpublished, though mss. are, 


available. Another work of comparable nature, Lataif 
al-amthal wa tara*if al-akwal, is a collection of several 
hundred Arabic proverbs, each with a Persian prose 
translation and often extensive commentary. It was 
published by S.M.B. Sabzwari (n.p. 1358 Sh./1979) 
on the basis of an old ms. found in Medina. Further 
paraenetic works survive in manuscript. 

His much-admired handbook of rhetorical figures, 
Hadatk al-sihr ft dakaik al-shi‘r, is available in a richly 
annotated edition by ‘Abbas Ikbal (Tehran 1308 
Sh./1929-30; reprinted, but without the editor’s intro- 
duction and endnotes, in the appendix to Nafisi’s edi- 
tion of the diwan, and again, with a Russian transla- 
tion by N.Yu. Galisova, Moscow 1985). It is 
strongly dependent both on al-Marghinani’s al- 
Mahasin fi ’l-nazm wa ’l-nathr, from which many of the 
Arabic prose and verse quotations are derived, as well 
as on Réadiyani’s Tardjuman al-balagha, whence 
Rashid al-Din has virtually all of the illustrative 
quotations from early Persian poets (see the editions 
of the two books by Van Gelder and Ates respective- 
ly), but he added a good number of citations from 
Persian poets of the 6th/12th century as well as from 
his own poems in both languages. He has also been 
credited with a Persian dictionary (Hamd wa thana, or 
Nukud al-zawahir wa ‘ukid al-djawahir, extant in both 
prose and verse versions) and a short treatise on metre 
(Risala-yi Sarid), but the question of their authenticity 
requires closer scrutiny. 

Bibliography: ‘Ati b. Zayd al-Bayhaki, Tatimmat 
Stwan al-hikma, ed. M. Shafi‘, Lahore 1935, 166-8 
of the Arabic section; Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Katib al-Isfahani, Kharidat al-kasr (the relevant 
entry was published by M. Shafi‘ in Oréental College 
Magazine [1934-5}, at the end of fascicules xi/1, xi/2, 
xi/3, xii/4, separate pagination); Yakut, Udaba?, 
vii, 91-5; ‘Awff, Lubab i, 80-6; Djuwayni ii, 6-14, 
18; Zakariyya? b. Muhammad al-Kazwini, Athdr al- 
bilad, ed. Wistenfeld, Gottingen 1848, 223-5; 
Dawlatshah, 87-92; Browne, LHP, ii, 330-3; 
Brockelmann, I 275-6, S I 486; A. Ates, Rasid al- 
Din Vatvat’tn eserlerinin bazt yazma niishalart, in Tarih 
Dergisi, x (1959) 1-24; Storey, iii/1, 85-7, 176-8. See 
also the editors’ introductions to Rashid al-Din’s 
various works (listed in the article). 

_ 2 _ _ (F.C. pe Brots) 

RASHID ‘ALI at-GAYLANI (al-Djilani), Prime 
Minister of ‘Irak on four occasions in the 1930s and 


1940s and for long a symbol of “Iraki resistance to 
British interests. He was a descendant of the 
famous religious leader ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (¢. z. ] 
and a member of a cadet branch of the family which 
held the office of nakib al-ashraf [q.v.} in Baghdad 
several times in the 19th and 20th centuries (b. 
Baghdad 1892, d. Beirut 1965). 

Rashid ‘Ali qualified as a lawyer and became an 
appeal court judge in 1921; in 1924 he became 
Minister of Justice in the cabinet of Yasin al-Hashimi, 
perhaps his most intimate political colleague. 
Together with other opponents of Nuri al-Sa‘id {g.v.], 
he and Y4sin were co-founders of the Party of Na- 
tional Brotherhood (Hizb al-Ikha? al- Watani) formed to 
spearhead opposition to the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 
1930. However, after the treaty had come into effect 
and ‘Irak had become at least theoretically indepen- 
dent of Britian, both men came to adopt a more 
pragmatic approach. Rashid ‘Ali accepted his first 
premiership on 20 March 1933 and held office until 
the end of October of the same year. After this he re- 
mained out of power until March 1935, but he and 
Yasin spent much of the intervening period attempt- 
ing to incite the Middle Euphrates tribes to rise 
against the governments of their rivals ‘Ali Djawdat 
and Djamil Midfa‘. Their efforts succeeded to the ex- 
tent that tribal demonstrations in Baghdad prevented 
Djawdat and Midfa‘i from forming cabinets, and in 
March 1935 Yasin became Premier, with Rashid ‘Ali 
as Minister of Interior, in a government which lasted 
until Bakr Sidki’s coup d’état in October 1936. 

By the latter part of the 1930s, especially after the 
Palestine rebellion and the failure of the Franco- 
Syrian independence negotiations, Britain and France 
had become widely unpopular in the Arab Middle 
East. At the same time, the governments of Italy and 
Germany were held up by Arab nationalists as ex- 
emplars of states whose strength lay in their national 
unity. Pan-Arab nationalism had little following in 
‘Irak outside the officer corps, but the weakness of the 
central institutions of the state after the death of King 
Faysal, the existence of widely shared aspirations for 
genuine independence from Britain, the arrival of al- 
Hadjdj Amin al-Husayni, Mufti of Jerusalem [¢.v. in 
Suppl.} in Baghdad in October 1939, and the fact that 
a clique of four powerful nationalist officers, the so- 
called ‘‘colonels of the Golden Square’’ had come to 
exercise a pivotal influence on ‘Iraki politics, com- 
bined to heighten anti-British feeling, and also to 
create a climate of opinion in ‘Irak which was either 
neutral or benevolent towards the Axis powers at the 
beginning of the Second World War. 

Rashid ‘Ali became the chief political ally of the na- 
tionalist colonels of the Golden Square, and became 
Prime Minister for the third time in March 1940, 
after the fall of Nuri al-Sa‘id’s fifth ministry. Nuri, 
who stayed on under Rashid ‘Ali as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was unpopular because of his 
staunchly pro-British past, but he thought that a 
government headed by Rashid ‘Ali, who had been 
famous for his opposition to the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty, 
would be both less compromised because of the lat- 
ter’s anti-British record and better able to resist the 
more extreme demands of the Golden Square. How- 
ever, after the fall of France in June 1940, and under 
the combined influence of the Golden Square, the 
Mufti and prominent Syrian politicians in exile in 
Baghdad, Rashid ‘Ali gradually adopted a more 
openly anti-British and pro-Axis stance. 

Under the terms of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930, 
the ‘Iraki government was obliged to allow the transit 
of British troops across its territory in wartime. Bri- 
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tain requested this facility in June 1940, and permis- 
sion was eventually if somewhat grudgingly given in 
mid-July. However, in spite of requests from Britain, 
the ‘Lraki government refused to break off relations 
with Italy when Italy declared war on Britain in June 
1940, and the Italian legation developed into a centre 
of anti-British intrigue. In addition, the ‘Irak govern- 
ment now began to approach the legations of Italy and 
Japan for arms supplies, and in August 1940 Rashid 
SAli and the Mufti entered into direct if somewhat 
fruitless negotiations with Berlin (for details, see 
Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq 1932-1958: a study in 
Traqi politics?, London 1960, 181-2, 378-80, and U.S. 
Department of State, Documents on German foreign policy 
1918-1945, Series D, vol. x, 141-4, 154-5, 275, 415- 
16, 558-60). 

Matters came to a head, when Rashid ‘Ali, who 
now had the support of most of the armed forces, 
refused to yield to British pressure to resign in 
November 1940 in the face of his unwillingness to 
allow British troops to land in or pass through ‘Irak. 
He was forced to step down temporarily as Prime 
Minister in January 1941 but returned to power on 12 
April; by this time the Regent, Nuri and other pro- 
British politicians had fled to Transjordan. 

On 17 and 18 April 1941 British troops landed at 
Basra; there was no doubt that Rashid ‘Ali and his 
government enjoyed widespread support (cf. Khad- 
duri, op. cit., 214; Hanna Batatu, The old social classes 
and the revolutionary movements of Iraq; a study of Iraq’s old 
landed classes and its Communists, Ba’thists and Free Of- 
ficers, Princeton 1978, 453-62), but, given the balance 
of forces involved, the defeat of the ‘Iraki army in 
May 1941 was a foregone conclusion. The German 
assistance which Rashid ‘Ali had requested never 
materialised, and he was obliged to flee first to Iran, 
and then to Germany, where he arrived in November 
1941. 

Rashid ‘Ali stayed in Germany until May 1945, 
and then found his way to Sa‘idi Arabia, where he re- 
mained until 1954. He returned to ‘Irak a few weeks 
after the overthrow of the monarchy in July 1958, ap- 
parently hoping that his previous services would be 
duly acclaimed. When adequate recognition was not 
forthcoming he set about planning the sort of coup 
that he had engineered successfully in the mid-1930s, 
inciting rebellion among the tribes of the Middle 
Euphrates in a quixotic attempt to unseat the govern- 
ment of ‘Abd al-Karim K4sim [{g.v.}]. He was arrested 
in December 1958, tried and condemned to death, but 
the sentence was commuted by Kasim, and he was 
eventually released from prison in October 1961. He 
died in Beirut on 30 August 1965. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(P. SLucLetr) 

RASHID RIDA, whose full name was Muhammad 
Rashid b. SAli Rida b. Muhammad Shams al-Din b. 
Muhammad Bah@ al-Din b. Munla (i.e. Mulla) SAli 
Khalifa (1865-1935), one of the most productive and 
influential authors of Islamic reform {see isLau}, 
of Pan-Islamism [g.z.} and also, to a certain extent, of 
Arab nationalism [see KAwMIyya]. His name is con- 
nected with the journal al-Manar [q.v.} in the first 
place, whose editor he was from its foundation in 1898 
till his death. 

Rashid Rida was born on 27 Djumada I 1282/23 
September 1865 in Kalamin, a village near Tripoli 
(Tarabulus al-Sham {q.v.]) on the Mediterranean 
coast in northern Lebanon (for his day of birth, see 
Sharabast, 102). The inhabitants of Kalamun were 
exclusively Sunni Muslims and the great majority of 
them claimed descent from the Prophet (for the 


allegedly Husaynid pedigree of Rashid Rida’s family, 
see Shakib Arslan, 809-11, and Sharabasi, 103-7). 

Rashid Rida received his first education in the kut- 
tab [q.v.} of Kalamin, and after that in an Ottoman 
state school in Tripoli and, above all, in the madrasa 
wafaniyya, founded there in 1879. The director of this 
school was Shaykh Husayn al-Djisr (1845-1909). It 
was from this scholar that Rashid Rida received the 
incentives that were essential for his intellectual 
development, such as, for instance, those regarding 
the modernistic interpretation of _ scientific 
achievements. Later, he also had heated differences of 
opinion with al-Djisr (see Sharabasi, 231-46; Ebert, 
index, 188; for other teachers of Rashid Rida in 
Lebanon, see Sharabasi, 246 ff.). 

In the winter of 1897-8, Rashid Rida travelled to 
Egypt. Already the day after his arrival in Cairo he 
went to see Muhammad ‘SAbduh [@.v.} in order to ex- 
pound to him his aim of publishing a journal dealing 
with Islamic reform. The first issue of this journal, a/- 
Mandar, appeared on 22 Shawwal 1315/mid-March 
1898. 

The house which Rashid Rida acquired at Cairo, 
after some time, served as private residence, printing 
establishment, bookshop and bookstore (Sharabasi, 
137). Notwithstanding the success of many of his 
publications and the occasional gifts of friends and 
patrons, he apparently was seldom free from financial 
worries (Sharabasi, 166-9, based, among other 
sources, on letters of Rashid Rida to Shakib Arslan). 

Some information on his being married three times 
(the first two marriages broke down after a short time) 
and on his children can be found in Sharabasi, 
216-27. 

After the Ottoman constitution had been re- 
instated in 1908, Rashid Rida visited Bilad al-Sham. 
On this journey, as well as on later journeys to Istan- 
bul (1909-10), to India (1912; on his way back he 
visited Maskat and Kuwayt), to the Hidjaz (1916 and 
again in 1926), to Syria (1919-20), to Europe (1921-2) 
and to the Pan-Islamic Congress in Jerusalem (1931), 
he each time reported in al-Manar (partly reprinted in 
Ydsuf Ibish (ed.), Rihalat; see also Sharabasi, 145-61). 

For Rashid Rida, all these journeys were connected 
with specific political aspirations, but he was not 
seldom disappointed in his immediate expectations. 
For instance, during the journey to Syria in 1908, an 
incident in the Umayyad mosque in Damascus and a 
subsequent riot made it clear to him that he had to 
reckon there with considerable opposition, and that he 
could not rely unconditionally on support from the 
Young Turks (Ibish, 29-40; cf. Arslan, 147-8 and 
Commins, nn. 129-31). His stay in Istanbul (October 
1909-October 1910) was aimed at removing 
misunderstandings in the relationship between Arabs 
and Turks. Rashid Rida also wanted to establish in 
Istanbul a modern Islamic institution of higher educa- 
tion, whose graduates —much better scholars than the 
‘ulama? educated in the traditional way—would be 
able to defend Islam according to modernist 
standards. 

After some initial successes, Rashid Rida came to 
the conclusion that both aims could not be attained 
—in any case not according to his own conceptions— 
mainly because of the opposition of influential 
members of the Jttzhad we Terakki Djem“tyyeti [q.v.], the 
ruling Committee of Union and Progress (Tauber, 
104-6; al-Shaw4bika, 193 ff.). Disappointed, he 
returned to Egypt and immediately started prepara- 
tions for establishing an association that should serve 
as the basis for the planned institution of higher 
education. The latter was indeed founded in 1911, 
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under the name of Dar al-Da‘wa wa ’l-Irshad. Regular 
instruction began in March 1912, but had to be 
discontinued soon after the outbreak of the First 
World War for want of financial donations (Tauber, 
106; for the curriculum, see RMM, xviii [1912], 
224-7). 

As a result of his disappointment with the Young 
Turks, Rashid Rida began to develop political plans 
on the lines of Pan-Arabism [g.v.]. Already in 1902-3 
al-Manar had printed in instalments the work of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Kawakibi [q.v.}, Umm al-kura (see for 
this and for the further political context, Kramer, esp. 
30-5). Now, from 1911-2 onwards, Rashid Rida 
adhered to the public agitation against the Young 
Turks and at the same time founded a secret political 
association with Pan-Arabic aims, the Djam“tyyat al- 
Dyamt“a al-‘Arabiyya. Its purpose was, on the one hand, 
to reconcile the rulers of the Arabian Peninsula with 
one another, and on the other, to put the Arabic secret 
associations in touch with one another (Tauber, 106- 
11). These activities led Rashid Rida to establish rela- 
tions with most of the rulers of the Arabian Peninsula, 
such as Ibn Su‘ad and the Sharif of Mecca, but they 
also burdened for years to come, especially during the 
First World War, his contacts with those of his friends 
who, like Shakib Arslan, associated themselves, not- 
withstanding many reservations, with the Ottoman 
Empire (Arslan, 152-6). 

During the First World War, Rashid Rida sup- 
ported the ‘‘Arab Revolt’’ in the Hidjaz and even 
after the War’s end he belonged for some time to the 
propagandists of its aims. During his journey to Syria 
in 1919-20 he was elected president of the ‘‘Syrian 
Congress’’, but he returned to Egypt after the French 
mandatary troops had marched into Syria. 

In the following years, his relations with the King 
of the Hidjaz, Husayn b. ‘Ali, and with the 
Hashimite dynasty in general, deteriorated. After the 
Wahhabi Al Su‘iid had taken over power in the 
Hidjaz, and the Hashimites had been expelled (1924- 
6), Rashid Rida came to belong to those authors who 
tried, on historico-political grounds, to justify this 
development (see Boberg, esp. 290-314). 

The most important proof of this attitude is his 
work al-Wahhabiyyin wa ’l-Hidjaz (Cairo 1925-6), a 
collection of articles which had appeared in al-Mandr 
and in the daily newspaper al-Ahram (see also 
Kawtharani, 191-238, 290-318). Until his death in 
1935 he repeatedly explained how and why his judge- 
ment of the Wahhabiyya had changed: in his youth, 
under the influence of Ottoman propaganda, he had 
regarded the Wahhabis as fanatical sectarians; after 
his arrival in Egypt, however, through reading the 
chronicle of al-Djabarti (g.v.] and works of other 
authors and through direct information, he had un- 
derstood that it was the Wahhabis, not their op- 
ponents, who defended true Islam, even if they were 
inclined to certain exaggerations. Parallel to this, 
Rashid Rida aimed at the rehabilitation of authors 
like Ibn Taymiyya [q. v. | and of his school (see Laoust, 
Essat, 557-75, and idem, Le réformisme, esp. 181-2; cf. 
Rashid Rida’s preface to Muhammad Bashir al- 
Sahsuwani, Siydnat al-insdén ‘an waswasat al-Shaykh 
Dahlan, 3rd ed., Cairo 1958-9, 8-9). 

This change of views, for which he also referred to 
remarks made in private by his mentor Muhammad 
‘Abduh, necessarily led to a deterioration of his rela- 
tions with the Shi‘is and of his judgement on the réle 
of the Shi‘a in Islamic history. Already earlier, 
separate articles in al-Manar had provoked protests by 
ShiT scholars (see, for example, Sayyid Muhsin al- 
Amin al-‘Amilt, al-Husun al-mani‘a fi radd ma awradahu 





sahib al-Manar fi hakk al-Shi‘a, Damascus 1910, new 
impr. Beirut 1985). In opposition to these protests, 
however, there existed numerous statements of 
Rashid Rida and other authors of al-Mandér in favour 
of Pan-Islamic unity and of interconfessional over- 
tures. After his overt endorsement of the 
Wahhabiyya, Rashid Rida became the chosen target 
of Shi‘i polemics, as for instance in the work of the 
above-mentioned Sayyid Muhsin al-Amin al-‘Amilh, 
Kashf al-irtiyab fi atba‘ Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Damascus 1927-8, re-impr. Tehran ca. 1973. Rashid 
Rida’s objections against these polemics are resumed 
in his al-Sunna wa ’l-Shia aw al-Wahhdbiyya wa ’l- 
Réfida, i, Cairo 1929-30, ii, 2nd ed. 1947. 

Already at an early stage, Rashid Rida, who in his 
younger years had been for a while a murid of the 
Nakshbandi order, criticised ideas and practices 
which appeared to him as false and harmful Sufism. 
His increasingly critical statements on the réle of the 
Sufi orders, especially of those of his own day, which 
later also brought him in conflict with leading scholars 
of al-Azhar, are not, however, to be understood as a 
radical refusal of all forms of Sufism (Hourani, Rashid 
Rida and the Sufi orders). 

In the interna! Islamic debates on the past and the 
future of the caliphate [see KHILAFA, KHILAFAT MOVE- 
MENT], Rashid Rida, after the First World War, opted 
more and more for a renewed, Arabic caliphate. His 
work al-Khilafa aw al-imama al-‘uzma (Cairo 1923) is an 
answer to the fact that the Great Turkish National 
Assembly had abolished the sultanate on 1 November 
1922, i.e. had stripped the caliphate of «all secular 
authority (for the contents of this work, see H. 
Laoust’s annotated translation, Le califat, and M. 
Kerr, 151-86). Rashid Rida took a lively part in the 
further discussions on the caliphate, in the prepara- 
tions of several Pan-Islamic congresses {see 
MU? TAMAR] as well as in their sessions (see Kramer, in- 
dex, 248; Shawabika, 337-54). 

Many aspects of his political activities, such as his 
attitude towards the British occupation forces in 
Egypt, require further investigation (Shawabika, 264- 
75; Tauber, 105, 110). 

The extraordinary influence exercised by Rashid 
Rida in many parts of the Islamic world as the 
spokesman of the Salafiyya [g.v.], as well as the 
development of his views in a great number of in- 
dividual questions concerning theology and _ the 
Shari*a, cannot be dealt with here. For this, see the ar- 
ticles ISLAH, AL-MANAR, and the literature given in the 
Bibliography, in particular the works of Adams, 
Jomier, Kerr, Marrakushi and Samarra’i. 

Bibliography: Numerous publications of 
Rashid Rida consist of series of articles published 
first in al-Manar and later brought together in book 
form. A useful (even if not faultless) survey is given 
by Yusuf As‘ad Daghir, Masadtr al-dirasa al-adabiyya, 
ii/1, Beirut 1956, 396-401; see also Brockelmann, 
S HI, 321-4; Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, al-A‘lam, 3rd 
ed. Beirut 1969, vi, 361-2; ‘Umar Rida Kahhala, 
Mu‘djam al-mwallifin, Damascus 1960, ix, 310-2, 
and Mustadrak, Beirut 1985, 639. 

Since 1970, certain texts from al-Mandr have 
been selected thematically and reprinted in book- 
form. See especially: 1. Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid 
and Yusuf K. Khari (eds.), Fatawa ’l-lmém Muham- 
mad Rashid Rida, 6 vols., Beirut 1970; 2. Yusuf 
Ibish, Rehalat al-Imém Rashid Rida, Beirut 1971; 3. 
Wadjth al-Kawtharani, MukAtarat styasiyya min 
madjallat al-Manar, Beirut 1980. A general survey of 
the contents of the individual volumes of al-Manar is 
found in Anwar al-Djundi, Tarikh al-sthafa al- 
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islamiyya. t. al-Mandar, Cairo 1983. A mukhtasar of his 
Tafsir, already begun by Rashid Rida, was com- 
pleted and published by Muhammad Ahmad 
Kan‘an and Zuhayr al-Shawish as Mukhtasar tafsir 
al-Manar, 3 vols., Beirut-Damascus 1984. 

From the extensive secondary literature in 
Arabic, there may be mentioned Shakib Arslan, 
al-Sayyid Rashid Ridd aw ikha? arba‘in sana, Damascus 
1937; Ibrahim Ahmad al-‘Adawi, Rashid Rida, al- 
imam al-mudjahid, Cairo n.d. [ca. 1965}; Ahmad al- 
Sharabasi, Rashid Rida, sahib al-Manar, Cairo 1970; 
Hasib al-Sadmarrai, Rashid Rida  al-mufassir, 
Baghdad 1977; Muhammad Salih al-Marrakushi, 
Tafkir Muhammad Rashid Rida min khilal madjallat al- 
Manér, Tunis-Algiers 1985; Muhammad Ahmad 
Durnayka, al-Sayyid Rashid Rida, islahdtuhu al- 
idjtima‘-iyya wa ‘l-dintyya, Tripoli-Beirut, 1986; 
Ahmad Fahd Barakat al-Shawabika, Muhammad 
Rashid Rida wa dawruhu fi ’l-hayat al-fikriyya wa ’l- 
siyasiyya, ‘Amman 1989. 

In Western languages: C.C. Adams, Islam and 
modernism in Egypt, New York 1933; H. Laoust, Le 
réformisme orthodoxe des ‘‘salafiyya’’, in REI, vi (1932), 
175-224; idem, Le califat dans la doctrine de Rashid 
Rida, Beirut 1938; idem, Essai sur les doctrines sociales 
et politiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad b. Taimiya, Cairo 
1939, 557-75; J. Jomier, Le commentaire coranique du 
Manér, Paris 1954; A. Hourani, Arabic thought in the 
Liberal Age, London 1962, 222-44; idem, Rashid 
Rida and the Sufi orders: a footnote to Laoust, in BEO, 
xxix (1977), 231-41; M. Kerr, Islamic reform. The 
political and legal theories of Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
Rashid Rida, Berkeley, etc. 1962; R. Wielandt, Of- 
fenbarung und Geschichte im Denken moderner Muslime, 
Wiesbaden 1971, 73-94; A. Busool, Shaykh Muham- 
mad Rashid Rida’s relations with Djamal al-Din al- 
Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh, in MW, \xvi (1976), 
272-86; M. Kramer, Islam assembled, New York 
1986; E. Tauber, Rashid Rida as Pan-Arabist before 
World War I, in MW, Ixxix (1989), 102-12; 
E.E. Shahin, Muhammad Rashid Rida’s perspectives on 
the West as reflected in al-Manar, in ibid., 113-32; D.D. 
Commins, Islamic reform. Politics and social change in 
late Ottoman Syria, New York-Oxford 1990; 
D. Boberg, Agypten, Nadjd und der Hidjaz, Berne 
1991; J. Ebert, Religion und Reform in der arabischen 
Provinz. Husayn al-Dyisr, Frankfurt a.M. 1991. 

2 _ (W. Enpe) 

RASHID YASIMI, modern Persian poet and 
scholar, born on 4 December 1896 at Kirmanshah 
and died in 1951. His real name was Ghulam Rida, 
but he is popularly known as Rashid Ydsimi in 
literary and intellectual circles. He came from a 
cultured and well-educated family, which counted as 
one of its respected members the author of the novel 
Shams u tughra, namely Muhammad Bakir Mirza 
Khusrawi (1849-1950), who was his maternal uncle. 
After completing his early education in his native 
town, Rashid Yasimi proceeded to Tehran in 
1333/1914-15 and joined the Saint Louis High 
School, from where he graduated with proficiency in 
French language and literature. Simultaneously, he 
devoted his attention to the pursuit of Persian studies 
as well as to the study of Arabic, Pahlavi and English. 
Having finished his education, he served for some 
time as principal of a local high school in Kirman- 
shah. But soon afterwards he returned to Tehran, 
where he joined Malik al-Shu‘ara? Bahar (d. 1951 [see 
BAHAR]) in founding the journal Dénishkada, which 
began to appear in 1918 as the organ of the literary 
association bearing the same name. Among his con- 
tributions to this journal were a series of articles which 


he published under the title Inkilab-i adabi describing 
the history of changes in French literature from the 
18th to the 20th century. Translated for the most part 
from French sources, these articles were of special 
value to Persian readers in so far as they contained 
useful information about French writers and their 
works. His early writings also appeared in such jour- 
nals as Dunya-yi imriiz, Shark, Naw bahar and Arman. 

Rashid Yasimi held a number of government jobs 
before he was appointed in 1933 to the chair of Islamic 
history in the Faculty of Letters, Tehran University, 
and the Advanced College for Teachers. Subsequent- 
ly, he was also made a member of the Iranian 
Academy. In 1944 he travelled to India as part of a 
cultural delegation representing the Iranian govern- 
ment. He died in early May 1951 after a prolonged 
illness. 

Rashid Yasimi was the author of numerous books 
covering a variety of subjects. These included 
biographical accounts of Ibn Yamin (d. 769/1368) and 
Salman Sawadji (d. 778/1376), editions of the poetical 
works of Mas‘iid Sa‘d Salman (d. 515/1121) and 
Hatif Isfahani (d. 1198/1783-4), publication of 
Djami’s mathnawi Salaman u Absdél, and translation of 
the fourth volume of E.G. Browne’s Literary history of 
Persia as well as of books from other writers. His 
creative writing consisted mainly of a modest collec- 
tion of poetry which was first published in 1337/1958. 
On the basis of the dates appended to most of his 
poems, it may be assumed that his poetic career began 
around 1295/1916-17. His verse is characterised by a 
lyrical outlook and love of nature. It contains a moral 
tone tending towards philosophising. His literary 
position may be best described as that of a transitional 
poet representing preliminary changes from tradi- 
tionalism in the 20th century Persian poetry. 

Bibliography: Rashid Yasimi, Diwan-1 Rashid 

Yasimi, 2nd ed., Tehran 1362/1983; Muhammad 

Ishak (ed.), Sukhanwaran-i Iran dar ‘asr-i hadir, i, 

Delhi 1933; Muhammad Bakir Burka‘t (ed.), 

Sukhanwaran-i nami-yi mu“dsir, i, Tehran 1329/1951; 

F. Machalski, La littérature de l’Iran contemporain, ii, 

Wroclaw-Warszawa-Kraké6w 1967; Jiff Betka 

(ed.), Dictionary of oriental literatures, iii, London and 

New York 1974, s.n.; Mahdi Hamidi (ed.), Darya-yt 

gawhar, iii, Tehran 1367/1988; Dhabih Allah Safa 

(ed.), Gangj-1 sukhan, ili, Tehran 1367/1988; Aba 

Talib Radawi-nizhad (ed.), Cahdr-sad sha‘tr-i Parsi- 

giy, Tehran 1369/1990. (Munipur Rauman) 

AL-RASHIDIYYA, al-Djam‘tyya al-Rashidiyya li ’l- 
Miusika al-Tanistyya, a Tunisian musical society 
founded in November 1934. 

A general assembly of 71 participants (including a 
singer-actress, Shafiya Rushdi), from all walks of 
life—artisans, members of the liberal professions, 
musicians, poets and men of letters—decided to create 

n ‘‘association to safeguard the heritage of Tunisian 
music and its spread amongst the coming genera- 
tions’’. Mustafa Sfar, mayor of the Medina of Tunis, 
was unanimously elected its first president. Various 
names were proposed before that of Rashidiyya was 
chosen, thereby glorifying the work of the music- 
loving Bey Muhammad al-Rashid (d. 1172/1759). 
During its period of evolution, the Rashidiyya was to 
assume the work of an Institute, whence its name al- 
Ma‘had al-Rashidi li ’l-miisikd al-tinistyya, ca. 1945). 

The setting-up of this famous institution was not 
fortuitous. It formed part of the Tunisian nationalist 
movement founded at the beginning of the century, 
and for which the 1930s formed a period of transition 
on the cultural and artistic level. It marked the begin- 
ning of a period of intense activity, of recovery and 
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preservation and of creativity on behalf of an identity 
which felt itself threatened. In practice, music had 
during this period become the profession of a despised 
class, whose depraved morals and avidity for nothing 
but financial gain had ended in dragging the whole 
art, and as a result, the artist’s status, down to a 
deplorable situation. Just as there were many factors 
leading to a series of attempts aiming at the rehabilita- 
tion of Tunisian music, so these were favoured by 
several important events concerning the poetic and 
musical spheres. Such a spirit had already taken shape 
thanks to the creative impetus of Shaykh Ahmad al- 
Wafi (1850-1921) and the genius of Khumayyis Tar- 
nan (1894-1964), both reared, like so many others, in 
the pure tradition of the zdwiyas of the Sufi 
brotherhoods, and to the efforts of Baron Rudolphe 
d’Erlanger (d. 1932) and of the musicians and 
musicologists gathered round his palace of Sidi Bu 
Sa‘id. In 1931 the famous Syrian musician Shaykh 
‘Ali Darwish of Aleppo arrived in Tunisia and within 
the Khaldiniyya gave the first courses in tonic sol-fa, 
and in the modes and rhythms of Arab music, as well 
as tuition in the nay. There was also the first congress 
of Arab music at Cairo (14 March-3 April 1932), 
which was an event of great artistic importance. The 
Tunisian delegation included various famous figures, 
such as Hasan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Mannubi 
Snisi, Hasstina Ben ‘Ammar, and a musical ensem- 
ble composed of Muhammad Ghanin (radab), 
Khumayyis Tarnan (“id ‘arabi), SAli bin SArfa (tar), 
Khumayyis al-‘Ati (nakkarat) Muhammad al-Mukrani 
and Muhammad Billahsan (singers). In this way, the 
Rashidiyya, whose setting up had been for music the 
culmination of a concatenation of circumstances, very 
soon became ‘‘a real bed of flowers’’, as Shafiya 
Rushdi liked to stress, a nursery of high-quality ar- 
tists, poets and musicians who succeeded, ‘‘through 
work and faith’’, in rehabilitating Tunisian musical 
art. 

The Rashidiyya was controlled by a legal charter 
which gave it civil and financial autonomy, and its 
directing committee was composed of a dozen 
members from amongst its most faithful supporters 
and patrons, chosen by the duly qualified electors and 
with a mandate which was renewable. It had three 
commissions: literary, musical and the sphere of 
public relations; the first two sat in the form of a com- 
mittee of sifting and selection. In 1935, a first concert 
was given in its provisional headquarters, on the patio 
of the patron Belahsen Lasram, before it acquired its 
own centre. An initial competition was held to 
stimulate creative activity amongst Tunisian artistes. 
Thereafter, a lively activity was embarked upon, en- 
visaging three vital objectives: 

(1) Safeguarding the musical heritage (and more 
especially, the ma*luf or popular one), against all cur- 
rents of deformation, preserving it intact against the 
effects of time and the blurring of the collective 
memory, giving it fresh impetus and spreading it 
widely. A long work of recovery and transcription was 
envisaged, a somewhat arduous and delicate mission, 
given that the music of an oral tradition, difficult to 
pin down in a fixed, standard notation, was involved, 
and that numerous versions, making up a field of 
great richness, had to be gathered together. Hence the 
effort was carried out on two fronts: collection and 
transcription (led by M. Triki), and restoration, the 
giving of fresh impetus and new compositions (a work 
given effect by Kh. Tarnan). The text and music of 
thirteen complete nawbas {q.v.], as well as those of 
numerous traditional pieces of music, instrumental 
and vocal, were gathered together, transcribed and 


published (cf. the nine fascicules of the Tunisian 
musical heritage). The greater part of this repertoire 
was likewise recorded. 

(2) Laying the foundations for a centralised musical 
teaching, involving mainly national and Arab music. 
Through the seriousness and successfulness of this 
policy, the Rashidiyya speedily became an Institute 
for educating cadres who were well qualified to keep 
up this role until 1972, when its courses were transfer- 
red to the National Centre for Folk Music and the 
Arts. 

(3) Launching a vigorous movement of musical 
creativeness and high quality poetic activity, as much 
on the level of the texts as the music and interpreta- 
tion. Tunisian song had its genuine creative spirits, 
composers, song-writers, instrumentalists and singers 
of great talent, notably the famous group Taht al-Sur 
(‘‘below the city wall’’) or ‘Askar al-lil (‘‘soldiers of the 
night’’), artistes, intellectuals and bohemians who 
were known by the name of the famous café which 
gave them shelter. 

One by one, the new wave of musicians and poets 
were to help in the building of a new edifice, all bring- 
ing their contribution to the Tunisian song, for which 
they provided an impulse which brought it to the 
forefront of Arab music. The Rashidiyya did much to 
render respectable practical musical-making. A tradi- 
tion of weekly concerts was begun, and, according to 
Triki, one went there ‘‘as to the mosque’’. 

The founding of a national radio network (Tunis 
R.T.T. in 1936), which began to transmit its own 
emissions towards the end of 1938, helped the rise of 
the Tunisian song and probably contributed to pro- 
mote the efforts of the Rashidiyya, notably through 
the live transmission of its weekly concerts. However, 
this institution gradually lost its potentialities once an 
orchestra had been created (1948), and then a choir 
(1957), both belonging to the R.T.T. and which at- 
tracted the best artistes of the time. At the present 
time, the Rashidiyya, with its headquarters in the rue 
du Dey, no. 5, comes under the Ministry of Culture 
and is supported financially by the municipality of 
Tunis. A new breath has been recently given to it so 
that it may recover its former status. 

Bibliography: On Muhammad al-Rashid Bay, 
see Kahhala, ix, 246, and Zirikli, vi, 336. On the 
Rashidiyya, see the works published under its 
aegis: al-Ma‘had al-Rashidi, histoire de |’institution, 
Tunis n.d., and two monographs devoted to two of 
its leading figures, Ahmad al-Wafi and Khumayyis 
Tarnan. In general, see S. al-Mahdi, Makamat al- 
misika al-Sarabiyya, Tunis n.d.; M. Guettat, La musi- 
que classique du Maghreb, Paris 1980, 214-27; idem, 
La Tunisie dans les documents du Congrés du Caire, in 
Musique arabe. Le Congrés du Caire 1932, Cairo 1992, 
69-86; idem, Visages de la musique tunisienne, in IBLA, 
no. 160, 227-40; M. Marzuki and S. al-Mahdi, al- 
Ma‘had al-Rashidi li ’l-musiki al-Tanisiyya, Tunis 
1981; Tunisian Ministry of Culture, al-Turath al- 
musiki al-tunisi, 9 fascs. so far appeared, Tunis 1967- 
79; S. Rizgi, al-Aghani al-tunistyya, Tunis 1967; M. 
Skandji, al-Rashidiyya, madrasat al-misiki wa-ghind? 
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NAWBA. (M. Guettat) 
RASHT, Resut, a town of the Persian pro- 

vince of Gilan [q.v.], in the Caspian Sea lowlands 
and lying on a branch of the Safid Rud [q.v.] in lat. 
37° 18’ N. and 49° 38’ E. It has long been the com- 
mercial centre of Gilan, with its fortunes fluctuating 
with the state of sericulture and silk manufacture. 
However, the town is not mentioned by the early 
Arabic geographers, who localise the silk industry in 
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the province of Tabaristan to the east [see MAZAN? 
DARAN], and it is the Hudid al-‘alam which first gives 
the name, but as a district, not a town (tr. Minorsky, 
137, § 32.25). It does appear as a town in Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi, writing soon after the Mongol conquest of 
Gilan in 706/1307, and by that time, the silk of Gilan 
was famous and, according to Marco Polo, sought 
after by Genoese merchants whose ships had recently 
appeared on the Caspian waters. Subsequently, Rasht 
became the seat of a minor dynasty of Gildan, the 
Ishakids of Fimin, until these rulers were replaced by 
the Kiya princes of Lahidjan [q.v.], and then, in 
1000/1592, Shah ‘Abbas the Great [9.v.] annexed 
Gildan to the Persian state. 

Among the events of this period was the establish- 
ment in Gilan, of which Rasht became the ad- 
ministrative and economic centre, of the ‘‘Muscovite 
Company’”’ founded in 1557 by Anthony Jenkinson, 
Richard and Robert Johnson, who, taking the Rus- 
sian route, sent ten expeditions into Persia between 
1561 and 1581. It is to noteworthy that the last in- 
dependent ruler of Gilan, Ahmad Shah, sent am- 
bassadors to Moscow to seek help against Shah 
‘Abbas and obtained promises of protection which, 
however, came to nothing. The Cossacks at the same 
time were plundering in Gildan and Rasht and trying 
to gain the support of the Persian court. The most 
notable invasion was that of Stenka Razin who sacked 
Rasht in 1045/1636. On 2 Safar 1082, the day of 
Stenka’s execution, the Persians in Moscow at the 
time were invited to be present at it (cf. the journal 
Kaweh, 12, N.S., 1 December 1921). From 1722 to 
1734, Rasht and Gilan were occupied by the Russians 
(Shipov, then Matushkin) invited by the governor 
who was threatened by the Afghans. In 1734, Gilan 
was restored to Persia after a treaty. Rabino quotes a 
Persian testimony in favour of the Russian occupa- 
tion. For military reasons the Russians cleared the 
jungle round Rasht. 

The history of Gilan and that of Rasht, which has 
always played a preponderant part in it, merges into 
the general history of Persia after its annexation. 
During the Persian Revolution, a body of Social 
Democrats was sent by the Regional Committee of the 
Caucasus to Rasht, and there helped in February 
1909 to overthrow the authority of the Shah and to 
establish a revolutionary committee which elected as 
governor the Sipihdar ‘Azam, who played a promi- 
nent part in the history of the period along with Sar- 
dar Asad Bakhtiyari (cf. Persia v borbé za nezavisimost, 
by Pavlovié and Iranskii, Moscow 1925). Rasht then 
became the base of operations of the northern revolu- 
tionary army. A few years later, during the First 
World War, Rasht again attracted attention in con- 
nection with the movement of the Dyangalis, created 
by Mirza Kuéak Khan [9.v.]. Assisted by German 
(von Passchen), Turkish and Russian officers, an 
armed force was organised to oppose the passage of 
the British troops under General Dunsterville on their 
way to Baku, without, however, much success (battle 
of Mandjil, 12 June 1918). The British were able to 
force their way through with the help of Bi¢erakhov’s 
detachment of Cossacks and established a garrison in 
Rasht. A second battle with the Dyangalis in the town 
itself on 20 July 1918 also ended in British victory. On 
25 August peace was signed with Kiéak Khan at 
Enzeli. At one time, at the end of March 1918, the 
position of Kuéak Khan was so strong that the capture 
not only of Kazwin, but even of Tehran, was feared 
(cf. The adventures of Dunsterforce by Maj. Gen. L.C. 
Dunsterville, London 1920). 

Rasht again became the arena of the revolutionary 


Dyangali movement, aimed at the pro-British govern- 
ment in Tehran of Mushir al-Dawla in 1920. After the 
capture of Baku on 28 April 1920 by the Reds, the 
White Fleet sought refuge in the port of Enzeli, which 
was held by the British. Enzeli fell to the Soviet forces, 
who then twice occupied Rasht. But after the Perso- 
Soviet agreement of May 1921, Russian and British 
troops left Persian territory, Kitak Khan’s move- 
ment was suppressed by Rida Khan’s [see r1pA SHAH 
PAHLAWI] Cossack Brigade, and Persian authority re- 
established in Gilan and Rasht. 

Rasht was again occupied by Russian forces in the 
Second World War. At the present time, it is the ad- 
ministrative centre of the ustéan of Gilan. It has road 
connections with Tehran and Bandar Anzali and an 
airport. In 1972 it had an estimated population of 
160,000. 

Bibliography: H.L. Rabino, Les provinces caspien- 
nes de la Perse. Le Guilén, in RMM, xxxii (1915-16), 
1-499; Le Strange, Lands, 174-5; Admiralty Hand- 
books. Persia, London 1945, 532-3 and index; Raz- 
mara, Farhang-i djughraftya-yi Iran, ii, 130-2; Bar- 
thold, An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 
236-7, | (B. Nixitine-(C.E. Boswortu]) 
RASHTI, SAYYID KAZIM 3. Kasim (d. 

1259/1844), the head and systematiser of the 
Shaykhi school of Shi‘ism after Ahmad al-Ahsa’t 
{g.v.]. The son of a merchant, Sayyid Kazim was born 
in Rasht [g.v.], in northern Persia, between 
1194/1784 and 1214/1799-1800. Details of his early 
life are sparse and contradictory. Educated in Rasht, 
he underwent mystical experiences and, somewhere 
between his mid-teens and early twenties (between 
1809 and 1814?), became a pupil of al-Ahsa°i, then 
living in Yazd. He also studied under and received 
igjazat from other mudjtahids. 

The Sayyid soon came to hold an important posi- 
tion among al-Ahsa’i’s entourage, acting as his naib or 
deputy and spokesman, answering questions on his 
behalf, continuing and translating some of his 
writings, and defending him from the attacks of 
hostile Sulama?. On al-Ahsa?i’s death, Rashti succeed- 
ed him as head of the central group of his pupils in 
Karbala’. This led to the emergence of a sort of order 
for the transmission of inspired knowledge within or- 
thodox Shi‘ism, with Rashti as ‘‘the bearer of innate 
knowledge’? (Kirmani) and the interpreter of al- 
Ahsa’i’s words. Although he denied trying to establish 
a new madhhab, he became embroiled in major public 
debates with leading ‘ulama?. These disputes, and 
Rashti’s own development of an esoteric teaching 
divulged to a privileged circle of students, made it in- 
evitable that Shaykhism should be viewed as a school 
of heterodox opinion within Twelver Shi‘ism. 

In spite of this, Rashti acquired considerable 
political influence in Karbala? and Persia, where he 
numbered many members of the ruling Kadjar family 
among his admirers. His death on 11 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 
1259/1 January 1844 sparked off a leadership struggle 
within the school, resulting in the emergence of two 
sharply opposed branches: that of Karim Khan Kir- 
mani, which attempted a rapprochement with or- 
thodoxy, and that of SAli Muhammad Shirazi [g.v.], 
which grew into the Babi sect. 

Bibliography: D. MacEoin, From Shaykhism to 
Babism. A study in charismatic renewal in Shi% Islam, 
diss. Cambridge 1979 unpubl., ch. 3, at 95-124; H. 
Corbin, Les successeurs de Shaykh Ahmad Ahsa*?, in En 
Islam iranien. Aspects spirituels et philosophiques. IV, 
Paris 1972, Livre VI L Ecole Shaykhie, ch. II, at 232- 
6; A.L.M. Nicolas, Essai sur le Chetkhisme. II. Séyyéd 
Kazem Rechti, Paris 1911; Abu ’l-Kasim b. Zayn al- 
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‘Abidin [Khan Kirmani], Fthrist-1 kutub-: Shaykh 

Ahmad Ahs@i wa sa ir mashayikh-i Sizam, *Kerman 

[1977], 112-28, 288-359 (a brief biography and a 

comprehensive listing of Rashti writings). 

(D. MacEorn) 

RASHWA (a.) or, apparently preferred by purists, 
rishwa/rushwa, pl. rusha, Persian rishwat, nshwe, rushwa, 
Turkish risvet, the legal term for ‘‘bribe.’’ Like 
English ‘‘bribe’’, its connotation is absolutely 
negative and whatever is called rashwa is strictly for- 
bidden by law. The word itself does not occur in the 
Kur’an. More general passages like II, 188, and V, 
42, 62-3 (suht) were interpreted to include the prohibi- 
tion of bribe-taking. The hadith, however, makes the 
matter perfectly clear. One of the most explicit 
statements invokes the divine curse upon those who 
offer and who take bribes (rashi, murtashi), sometimes 
adding the go-between (rash) and the specification 
‘l-hukm. 

Other words may refer to the process of bribery 
such as dja‘ala/djul or, in the course of time, drift in 
that direction such as itdwa or bakhshish [q.v.], but 
none of them ever became as unambiguous and 
forceful as rashwa. An insignificant exception may 
possibly be drtil, if it is derived from Greek proteleia 
and the interpretation of proteleia as ‘‘previous pay- 
ment, advance’’ (Liddell and Scott, 1524) in a 6th- 
century papyrus from Egypt is correct; in this case, 
Persian partala ‘‘gift’’ could be secondary or another 
derivation from the Greek (see S. Fraenkel, Aram. 
Fremdworter, Leiden 1886, 84). A picturesque euphe- 
mism for bribing, ‘‘pouring oil in the lamp’’ or 
simply kandala, is listed by al-Tha‘alibi, Kindya, Beirut 
1405/1984, 70; al-Raghib, Muhadarat, Balak 1286-87, 
i, 128. 

Nothwithstanding the legal prohibition, bribery 
was as common in Islam as in other large societies, 
although the degree of its prevalence no doubt widely 
varied. It was, therefore, necessary for jurists to 
define what distinguished it from allowable gifts [see 
H1BA] and to circumscribe its boundaries. In contrast 
to supposedly disinterested and unconditional gifts, 
bribes were stated to be what was given for a purpose. 
This left open the possibility of beneficial purposes 
such as attempts to prevent wrongdoing and injustice, 
see, e.g., LA, s.v. r-sh-w: ‘‘gifts that lead to obtaining 
a right or ward off a wrong,”’ or al-Sharishi, commen- 
ting on ‘‘death does not take bribes’’ in al-Hariri’s 
twenty-first makama: ‘‘a gift given for warding off the 
harm of someone who has power over you’’ (Sharh al- 
Makamat, Cairo 1306, i, 279). In the legal view, how- 
ever, the beneficial purpose did not invalidate the 
general prohibition; while the briber may be within 
his rights in offering a bribe, it is illegal to accept it, 
since the intended recipient should do on his own voli- 
tion what is required and proper. It was, however, 
recognised by some that any gift whatever was given 
for some purpose. Al-Ghazali thus discusses 
hypothetical situations such as giving something to a 
ruler’s officials or intimates in order to gain access to 
him, as well as other situations of gift-giving for ex- 
pected services. The negative view mostly prevailed, 
but it is obvious that the very discussion opened up 
potential loopholes. Note that the alleged ‘‘first case of 
bribery in Islam’”’ involves outstanding early Muslims 
and access to the caliph (Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘arif, ed. 
‘Ukkasha, 558, and the awa%il collections). 

The environment where unlawful bribing was seen 
as particularly at home was the twin realms of govern- 
ment and judiciary. On a widely discussed problem 
where the two clearly intertwined concerned the ex- 
penditure of money for an appointment to a 


judgeship, see, most concisely, al-Mawardi, Adad al- 
kadi, ed. M.H. Sarhan, Baghdad 1391/1971, i, 151-2, 
and Tyan. While bribery on various governmental 
levels, internally as well as internationally, was dis- 
cussed (see al-Subki, Fas! al-makal fi hadaya al-‘ummal, 
Rosenthal, 137-8), the principal concern was with 
the judiciary, where the concept of bribery and its 
practical role were seen as most deeply embedded and 
unquestionably corruptive. In the case of judges, the 
acceptance of well-intentioned gifts even by relatives 
could constitute a problem calling for legal discussion. 
Gift-giving among ordinary individuals and, 
presumably, in business pursuits not involving of- 
ficialdom was, it seems, not considered to incur the 
danger of developing into forbidden rashwa. 

Someone found guilty of bribery could, of course, 
be dismissed. Legally, punishment was left to the 
decision of the judge (éa‘zir). The Hanafi Ibn 
Nudjaym appears to have considered public exposure 
as the most effective deterrent. 

The attention paid to rashwa throughout the 
literature proves, if proof is needed, that bribery was 
an ever-present problem. Its social effects were no 
doubt considerable but cannot be accurately, or even 
approximately, quantified. It appears to have become 
institutionalised at certain periods and locations. 
From Ottoman times, an increase in monographs on 
the subject is noticeable. Political thinkers were much 
concerned with it and even ended up in almost 
despairing of finding a remedy for it (see Wright). 
Westerners often felt convinced that bribery was a 
way of life in the East. It may, however, be doubted 
whether detailed research will provide valid clues to a 
specific role of bribery in mediaeval Muslim civilisa- 
tion as a whole, if, indeed, there was anything specific 
to it. 
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RASIM [see AHMAD RAsIM]. 

RASM (a., pl. rusiim), the act of drawing, a draw- 
ing, is not always distinguished from painting; nor 
can it be. Drawing was performed both as a 
preliminary to painting and to produce works to stand 
alone. It might be representational [see TAswir] or 
decorative (historians of Islamic manuscripts confine 
the term illumination to decorative work). Nakkashi 
covers drawing and painting, whether representa- 
tional or decorative; farrahi is designing, in the context 
of pictures, the production of the underdrawing. In 
addition to the illustration of manuscripts, drawing is 
an important element in the decoration of ceramics 
and other forms of applied art; draughtsmen might 
exercise their skill in several fields. Writing in the ear- 
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ly 11th/17th century, Kadi Ahmad distinguishes two 
sorts of kalam, the one from a plant and the other from 
an animal (see Calligraphers and painters: a treatise by Qadi 
Ahmad, son of Mir-Munshi (circa A.H. 1015/A.D. 1606), 
tr. V. Minorsky, Washington, D.C. 1959, 50): these 
are the calligrapher’s reed pen and the painter’s 
brush, probably made with squirrel-hair. Ink [see 
MIDAD] was prepared from soot, gallnut and alum, in 
a medium of gum arabic. Dilute ink (or a red pig- 
ment, perhaps minium) was used, usually with a 
brush, for the underdrawings of paintings. Either 
pen, brush, or a combination, was used for 
autonomous drawings; some drawings include small 
areas of ink wash, thin colour or details in gold. 
Training in the drawing of particular motifs might be 
carried out by pouncing, using a gazelle skin (Persian 
carba). A draughtsman often worked with a drawing- 
board supported by his knee. The line generally 
reveals the influence of the calligraphy of its period, in 
its curves and rhythms. Ruler and compass were used 
in the basic layout of schemes of illumination, but 
many complex curved lines appear to be drawn 
freehand. There is occasional use of stencils from the 
15th century onwards. The illuminator (mudhahhib) 
worked, among other things, with brush-gold, gold- 
leaf rubbed into moist or dry glue and diluted. 
Early period 

Surviving examples of drawing from the early 
Islamic period are mostly in the service of wall- or 
floor-paintings in Umayyad palaces (Kusayr ‘Amra 
[see ARCHITECTURE] or Kasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi [@. v. ]); 
there is an evident debt to late classical and Sasanid 
art, and outlines are heavily marked (but have some- 
times been exaggerated in excessive restoration). The 
earliest surviving book illustrations appear to be the 
highly formalised, coloured drawings of mosques and 
trees in an Umayyad Kur°an, discovered in San‘a? 
(see H.-C. Graf von Bothmer, Architekturbilder im 
Koran: eine Prachthandschrift der Umayyadenzeit aus Yemen, 
in Pantheon, xlv [1987], 4-20). The earliest surviving 
drawings in which line is exploited for aesthetic effect 
are figures of the constellations in a manuscript of al- 
Sufi’s Suwer al-kawakib al-thabita (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford), whose text was copied in 400/1009-10, 
presumably in Baghdad. The wiry line describes the 
notional body with smooth contours and the clothing 
with exuberant bracketing folds; Sasanid and Chinese 
influences are evident. Approximately contemporary 
is a Fatimid drawing of a nude female musician (Israel 
Museum, Jerusalem). Over a red underdrawing, the 
line is slightly more variable, but volume is chiefly 
conveyed by curves. In works of the Arab school of the 
7th/13th and 8th/14th centuries, figures have large 
and expressive faces and eloquent gestures of the hand 
(fig. 1). The line is rapid and confident, sometimes to 
the point of carelessness. Drawing in the Saldjak 
tradition at this period, as represented in Warka u 
Gulshah (Topkapi Saray: Library, Istanbul) or on 
lustre ceramics, is more sober; faces are more orien- 
tal, and on the ceramics pattern is more pervasive. 
Chinotserie 

A new mode of drawing begins in the late 7th/13th 
century as Chinese influence, mediated by various 
arts, introduces new motifs and softens the Islamic 
line. Finished ink drawings, exercises and designs for 
applied arts are preserved in Albums in the Topkapi 
Sarayi, Istanbul, and the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin 
[see muRAKKA‘]. In general, these are datable to the 
8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries, but more particular 
datings are a matter of debate; vigour tends to suggest 
the earlier century, and delicacy the later. Ink draw- 
ing was known at this period as kalam-z siyahi/styah 


kalam, Dist Muhammad, who compiled one of the 
Albums for the Safawid Bahram Mirza in 951/1544, 
mentions one Amir Dawlat Yar, proficient in this field 
in the 14th century (see W.M. Thackston, A century of 
princes: sources on Timurid history and art, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1989, 345). Islamic arabesque ornament ac- 
cepted new motifs, lotus leaves or flowers, Chinese 
clouds, ducks, peris, cloud-deer, dragons and simurghs 
(a Chinese form for the legendary Persian bird); car- 
touches have ‘‘cloud-collar’’ edges (fig. 2). Some 
studies draw on Buddhist mythology. In the 9th/15th 
century, chinoiserie is enriched by motifs from the 
Islamic tradition, hunting felines, monkeys, peacocks, 
and the wakwak scroll (a scroll inhabited by faces, 
named after the tree of talking heads encountered by 
Iskandar in Firdawsi’s Shah-ndma). By the 10th/16th 
century Persian illuminators execute chinoiserie 
borders in brush-gold with subtle variations in densi- 
ty. Chinoiserie was carried to the Ottoman sphere, 
where, in the 10th/16th century, draughtsmen make 
a speciality of ink drawings of the saz motif, the 
feather-like flower of the reed. From the late 10th/16th 
century, Mughal painters introduce into gold 
chinoiserie borders figures which are increasingly 
realistic and coloured. 

Classical Persian and Mughal drawings 

In classical Persian painting, produced from the 
1390s to 1540s, outline becomes much less visible than 
hitherto. A sketchy underdrawing indicates where one 
block of colour is to abut on another, and the edge of 
the colour-block assumes the greater part of the defin- 
ing function. Lines applied over the colour blocks to 
indicate features, folds, patterns or other details, are 
delicate. Chinese influence is evident in the conven- 
tion of round, small-featured faces. Outlines are more 
evident in provincial styles. Drawings of narrative 
subjects are preserved in the Albums, and drawing 
predominates over painting in the illustrations to a 
Suwar al-kawakib al-thabita made for Ulugh Beg [q.z.], 
presumably in the 1430s and at Samarkand 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 

In Mughal painting of the late 10th/16th and early 
11th/17th centuries [see MUGHALS. 9], the Persian 
colour-block system is modified by traditions both 
linear and painterly. Line may be strongly marked, 
and is sometimes further emphasised by a surround- 
ing shadow; at other times it is lost. For drawing per 
se, a fruitful source of inspiration was found in Euro- 
pean prints (and probably also illustrations in 
grisaille). In the late 10th/16th century, Basawan pro- 
duced masterly drawings with adaptations of Euro- 
pean style and European classical mythology. In the 
11th/17th century, the Mughal interest in reportage 
fostered portrait drawings—including those of 
elephants—and drawing from the life [see MUGHALS. 
9]. Some drawings, usually of more traditional sub- 
jects, were accompanied with half-colour (nim kalam). 
A class of jeu d’esprit, perhaps a development from 
metamorphic tendencies in Persian ornament with 
assistance from chinoiserie, is formed by drawings in 
which ridden elephants or camels are composed from 
subsidiary figures in the archimboldesque manner. 
Later Persian drawing 

With a growing taste for Albums in Persia in the 
later 10th/16th century [see MURAKKA‘], the finished 
ink drawing gains in importance as an independent 
work. Subjects are often single figures of the upper 
classes, sitting or standing, by the 11th/17th century 
sometimes presented against a minimal landscape of 
hills, trees and cloud. Conversation pieces are also 
found, low-life or eccentric characters, and animals; 
in addition, there are a small number of studies of 
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earlier manuscript illustrations. Line of strongly 
calligraphic quality and varying width is used, both 
for its descriptive and abstract value. Volumes are 
largely implied by fold lines; hatching is not 
employed, but in some areas fold lines cluster 
together. Signatures, or attributions, and dates are 
not infrequent. Prominent draughtsmen of the 
10th/16th and 11th/17th centuries are Sadik, Rida-yi 
‘Abbasi [q.v.] and the latter’s pupil] Mu‘in Musawwir. 

The second half of the 19th century sees the accept- 
ance of new means of graphic expression, the pencil 
(with shading by hatching and smudging) and the 
lithograph. Influential in this was Abu ’] Hasan Ghaf- 
fari, Sani‘ al-Mulk, first director of art in the Dar al- 
Funun (Polytechnic) in Tehran, who died in 1866. 
Portraits in the new media have a cautious stillness, 
derived from photography; but drawing of a more 
traditional character may venture into caricature. 
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(BaRBARA BREND) 

RASM. In ottoman Turkish usage [see RESM]. 

AL-RASS, the name in Arabic geographical writing 
for the Araxes River (Perso-Turkish form Aras, 
Armenian Erask‘, Georgian Rakhshi, modern Aras). 
It rises in what is now eastern Turkey near Erzurum 
and flows generally in an eastwards direction for 
1,072 km/670 miles into the Caspian Sea. Its middle 
reaches, from a point near Mount Ararat, today form 
the boundary between the former Azerbaijan SSR 
and Persia, with the lower stretch receiving the Kur 
River and flowing through the Makan [q.v.] steppes 
and what is now wholly Azerbaijani territory. 

The early Arabic name al-Rass led the Muslim ex- 
egetes to connect it with the Ashab al-Rass [9.v.] of 
Kur’an, XXV, 38, L. 12, mentioned as one of the 
unbelieving peoples destroyed for their impiety. The 
eastern and middle stretches of the Araxes came 
under Arab control when the Muslim invaders pushed 
through Adharbaydjan towards eastern Caucasia in 
the later 1st/7th century, but for many centuries these 
remained frontier regions, open to attacks from the 
Alans [see ossetes], the Khazars and the Ris [g. vv. ] 
from the north and from the Armenian princes and 
the Byzantines from the west. 

The river valley was a very fertile area and formed 
a corridor for commerce connecting the Black Sea 
with the Caspian and northwestern Persia, so that ur- 
ban centres like Dwin [g.v.] or Dabil, Ani [g.v.] and 
Djulfa flourished greatly. In the Saldjik period, 
migratory Turkmens passed along it heading for 
eastern Anatolia once the Byzantine defences there 
had collapsed after the battle of Malazgird (g.v.] in 
464/1071. In later times, independent or semi- 
independent local khanates like those of Karabagh, 
Nakhtiwan and Ordiabad [g.vv.] formed buffers be- 
tween the Safawids and Ottomans. By the early 19th 
century, Persia was compelled to relinquish control 
over the lands to the north of the Araxes and of its 
lower course, with the Treaty of Turkmanéay of 1828 


establishing the present boundary between Azerbaijan 
and Armenia on the one side and Persia on the other 
along the river’s middle stretch. 

Bibliography: Tomaschek, in PW, ii/1, cols. 
402-4; Hudid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 77, § 6.55; 
Aba Dulaf, Second Risdla, ed. and tr. Minorsky, 
Cairo 1955, § 16, tr. 36; Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 166-8; Elr art. Araxes (W.B. Fisher 
and C.E. Bosworth). (C.E. Boswortn) 
AL-RASS [see asHAB AL-RASS]. 

AL-RASSI, at-KAsim B. IsprRAHIM b. Ismail b. 
Ibrahim b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. ‘Alt b. Abt Talib 
(169-246/785-860), Zaydi imam and founder of the 
legal and theological school later prevalent among the 
Zaydis in the Yemen. 

He grew up in Medina where he was taught basic 
Zaydi religious doctrine in his family and Medinan 
hadith, and perhaps Kur’an readings and Arabic 
language, by Aba Bakr ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Abi 
Uways, a nephew of Malik b. Anas. Before 199/815 
he came to Egypt, probably al-Fustat. It is doubtful 
whether he was, as reported by a late source, sent 
there by his brother Muhammad who at that time was 
recognised as imam by the Kifan Zaydis. Al-Kasim, 
in any case, later expressed reservations about 
Muhammad’s theological views. In Egypt he studied 
the Jewish and Christian scriptures and Christian 
theological and philosophical treatises and engaged in 
debates with Muslim and non-Muslim scholars. His 
refutations of a Manichaean treatise ascribed to Ibn 
al-Mukaffa‘ [9.v.] (ed. M. Guidi, La lotta tra l’islam ¢ 
il manichéismo, Rome 1927) and of the Christians (ed. 
I. Di Matteo in RSO, ix [1921-3], 301 ff.) were writ- 
ten there. Evidently under the influence of Christian 
writings he adopted some of his characteristic views 
on the divine attributes and upholding human free 
will which deviated from the earlier Zaydi tradition. 
Under suspicion of seditious activity by the 
authorities, he left Egypt soon after 211/826, return- 
ing to Medina. He bought an estate at al-Rass near 
Dhu ’!-Hulayfa and stayed there writing and teaching 
Zaydi visitors, especially from Kiafa and western 
Tabaristan, until his death. There is no sound 
evidence that he ever seriously attempted to lead a 
Zaydi revolt. 

Al-Kasim summed up his religious teaching in five 
principles (usd) which only partly agreed with those of 
the Muttazila [g.v.]. 

1. In his sharply anti-anthropomorphist doctrine of 
the unity of God he stressed, in agreement with con- 
temporary Christian theology, the total dissimilarity 
(khilaf) of God to all creation, while rejecting the cor- 
ollary of an aspect of similarity upheld in the Christ- 
ian doctrine. Under Christian theological influence he 
also placed the essential generosity (gad) and 
goodness of God at the centre of his doctrine of divine 
attributes. He ignored the Muttazili distinction be- 
tween divine attributes of essence and of act. 

2. Concerning divine justice he strictly dissociated 
God from evil acts and affirmed human free will. He 
rejected, however, the Mu‘tazili doctrine of compen- 
sation (“iwad) owed by God for undeserved pain in- 
flicted by Him and held, in accordance with Christian 
doctrine, that the blessings of God to children and 
others completely outweighed any pains. He also 
distanced himself from the Mu‘tazili interpretation of 
the predestinarian terms kada? and kadar as meaning 
merely commandment and judgment. Here he clearly 
tried to avoid expressing condemnation of the tradi- 
tional Zaydi position affirming predestination, 

3. On the basis of his concept of divine justice he 
upheld the tenet of the divine ‘‘promise and threat’’ 
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(wa‘d wa-wa%d) entailing the unconditional punish- 
ment of the unrepentant sinner in the hereafter. 
Unlike the Mu‘tazila, and in agreement with the early 
Zaydi view, he held that evil acts, in particular in- 
justice, oppression and transgression (‘udwdan) con- 
stituted forms of unbelief (kur), though not of unbelief 
in God or polytheism (shirk). Thus it was licit to make 
war on Muslim oppressors and their supporters. 

4. The fourth principle stressed the overriding 
authority of the Kur?an as a guide-line in all religious 
matters. Al-Kasim affirmed that the Kur’an as a 
whole is detailed, unambiguous and free of contradict- 
ion. He rejected Imami assertions that parts of it had 
been lost or tampered with. Although his theological 
principles implied the created nature of the Kur’an, 
he refused to call it either created or uncreated, partly 
because of his veneration of the Holy Book and partly 
because the question was controversial among the 
contemporary Zaydis, the majority considering the 
Kur’an uncreated. Sharply reacting against the rising 
tide of Sunni traditionalism, he affirmed that the sunna 
of the Prophet consisted only of what was mentioned 
or intended in the Kur’an. He accused the Hashwiyya 
(Sunni traditionalists) of massive forgery of hadith and 
viewed them as the main supporters of the oppressors. 

5. Al-Kasim defined the lands dominated by the il- 
legitimate Muslim rulers as an ‘‘abode of injustice (dar 
al-zulm)’? where disposal over property, trade, and 
economic gain were not fully licit because of the 
prevalence of usurpation and extortion. Unable to 
resist the tyrants, the faithful were obliged to emigrate 
from there. The Kur’anic duty of Aidjra, imposed 
initially on the faithful in order that they should 
dissociate from the polytheists, was permanent and 
now applied to their dissociation from the unjust and 
oppressors. 

Al-Kasim’s view on the imamate agreed generally 
with the contemporary Zaydi position [see MAMA]. 
He stressed, however, superior religious knowledge as 
a prime requirement for the rightful imamate and ig- 
nored the traditional Zaydi requirement of armed 
revolt. He considered ‘Ali the only legitimate suc- 
cessor of Muhammad and rejected the caliphate of his 
three predecessors. 

His legal doctrine was basically Medinan and lack- 
ed some characteristic Shi‘i elements like the formula 
hayya ‘ala khayri ’l-‘amal in the adhdn [g.v.] and rights 
of non-agnates in inheritance. He recognised, how- 
ever, the validity of the consensus of the Family of the 
Prophet and relied on reports about ‘Ali transmitted 
to him by Aba Bakr b. Abi Uways from Husayn b. 
‘Abd Allah b. Dumayra with a family isnad. He ac- 
cepted the fifth zmam of the Imami Shi‘a, Muhammad 
al-Bakir [q.v.], as a legal authority, but condemned 
the later [mami imams as wordly exploiters of their 
pious followers. He is known, however, to have 
transmitted a book of traditions of Dja‘far al-Sadik 
(g.v.] from his father on the authority of Musa al- 
Kazim [g.v.] (al-Nadjashi, Ridjal, ed. Misa al- 
Zandjani, Kumm 1407, 314). 

Al-Kasim’s theological and legal teaching became 
basic in the Zaydi communities in western Tabaristan 
and the Yemen. It was, however, partly superseded 
by the Mu‘tazili and more strictly Shi‘i teaching of his 
grandson al-Hadi ila ’l-Hakk [g.v. in Suppl.]. 
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RASSIDS, a name sometimes used, most 
notably by Ibn Khaldin (‘fbar, iv, 111), of the Zaydi 
imams of the Yemen {see zayptyya]. The term 
‘‘Banu ’I-Rassi’’ is not commonly used by the Yemeni 
Zaydi historians and may only have gained some cur- 
rency in Europe after Kay’s translation (Yaman, 
184 ff.) of the chapter in Ibn Khaldiin’s ‘/bar. Perhaps 
also as a result of Kay’s translation, the term Rassid 
imams was used soon after in Lane-Poole’s Dynasties, 
102 and table, for the Zaydi imams down to ca. 
700/1300. The nisba is derived from a place in the 
Hidjaz, al-Rass, held by al-Kasim b. Ibrahim 
Tabataba al-Rassi (q.v.], the grandfather of al-Hadi 
ila ’l-Hakk Yahya b. al-Husayn [q.v.], the first Zaydi 
imam in the Yemen. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldin, ‘bar; H.C. Kay, 
Yaman, its early mediaeval history ..., London 1892; S. 
Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan dynasties-chronological 
and genealogical tables with historical introductions, 
Westminster 1894; C.E. Bosworth, The Islamic 
dynasties, Edinburgh 1967, 71-3. (G.R. SmirH) 
RASUL (a., pl. rusul), messenger, apostle. 

1. In the religious sense. According to the 
Kur’an, there is a close relation between the apostle 
and his people (umma [q.v.}). To each umma God sends 
only one apostle (stra X, 48, XVI, 38 cf. XXIII, 46, 
XL, 5). These statements are parallel to those which 
mention the witness whom God will take from each 
umma at the Day of Judgment (IV, 45, XXVIII, 75 
and cf. the descriptions of the rasa! who will cross the 
bridge to the other world at the head of his umma: al- 
Bukhari, Adhdn, bab 129; Rikak, bab 52). 

Muhammad is sent to a people to whom Allah has 
not yet sent an apostle (XXVIII, 46, XXXII, 2, 
XXXIV, 43). The other individuals to whom the 
Kur’an accords the dignity of rasul are Nuh, Lit, 
Isma‘il, Musa, Shu‘ayb, Hid, Salih and ‘Isa. 

The list of the prophets [see nasi in E/' and 
NUBUwwWa] is a longer one; it contains, besides the ma- 
jority of the apostles, Biblical or quasi-Biblical charac- 
ters like Ibrahim, Ishak, Ya‘kab, Haran, Dawid, 
Sulayman, Ayytb and Dhu ’Il-Nan. Muhammad in 
the Kur’an is called sometimes rasa/, sometimes nabi. 
It seems that the prophets are those sent by God as 
preachers and nadhir [q.v.] to their people, but are not 
the head of an umma like the rasal. One is tempted to 
imagine a distinction between rasil and nabi such as is 
found in Christian literature: the apostle is at the same 
time a prophet, but the prophet is not necessarily at 
the same time an apostle. But this is not absolutely 
certain, the doctrine at the basis of the Kur’anic ut- 
terances not being always clear. 

As to the close relation which exists between the 
rasil and his umma, it may be compared with the doc- 
trine of the Acta apostolorum apocrypha, according to 
which the twelve apostles divided the whole world 
among them so that each one had the task of 
preaching the Gospel to a certain people. 

As regards the term rasul, account must be taken of 
the use of the word apostle in Christianity, as well as 
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of the use of the corresponding verb (sha/ah) in connec- 
tion with the prophets in the Old Testament (Exodus, 
iii, 13-14, iv, 13; Isaiah, vi, 8; Jeremiah, i, 7). The 
term rasil Allah is used in its Syriac form (sheltheh d- 
allaha) passim in the aprocryphal Acts of St. Thomas. 

Post Kur?anic teaching has increased the number of 
apostles to 313 or 315 without giving the names of all 
of them (Ibn Sa‘d, ed. Sachau, i/1, 10; Fikh Akbar IIT, 
art. 22; Reland, De religione mohammedica, 2nd ed., 
Utrecht 1717, 40). 

The doctrine that they were free from mortal sin is 
part of the faith [see “‘1sma]. For the rest, the difference 
between ras! and nabi—apart from the considerable 
difference in point of numbers—seems in_ later 
literature to disappear in the general teaching about 
the prophets. Thus in the ‘Akida of Abu Hafs ‘Umar 
al-Nasafi, the two categories are treated together and 
the author makes no difference between rasul and nabi. 
Similarly, al-Idji deals with prophets in general, so far 
as can be seen, including in them the sasals. If one dif- 
ference can be pointed out, it is that the rasa, in con- 
trast to the prophet, is a law-giver and provided with 
a book (commentary on the Fikh Akbar IT by Abu ’I- 
Muntaha, Haydarabad 1321, 4). According to the 
catechism published by Reland (40-4), the rasil 
lawgivers were Adam, Nah, Ibrahim, Misa, ‘Isa and 
Muhammad. 

In the catechism of Aba: Hafs ‘Umar al-Nasafi, the 
sending of the apostles (risdla) is called an act of 
wisdom on the part of God. Al-Taftazani’s commen- 
tary calls it wadjib, not in the sense of an obligation 
resting upon God but as a consequence arising from 
his wisdom. This semi-rationalist point of view is not, 
however, shared by all the scholastics: according to 
e.g. al-Sanisi (cf. his Umm al-barahin), it is diaz in 
itself but belief in it is obligatory. 
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Verspreide Geschriften, index, under ‘‘gezanten 
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(A.J. Wensinck) 

2. In the secular sense. For its meaning of 
“‘diplomatic envoy, ambassador’’, in later Arabic 
usage saftr, see ELGI and satire. 

RASULIDS, name of a Sunni dynasty of the 
Yemen. They took their name from a certain 
Muhammad b. Harun who had earned for himself the 
nickname Rasitl (‘‘messenger’’?) under one of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs in the 6th/12th century because of 
his trustworthiness and efficiency as a confidential en- 
voy. The family tree can be constructed as given 
below (the element al-Malik prefixed to the rulers’ 
honorific titles is omitted here). 

By the time the last sultan appeared on the scene, 
Rastlid history was marked by serious family squab- 
bles over the leadership. 

1. History. The Rasdlid historians and 
genealogists all claim an Arab pedigree for the family 
and call them Ghassanids, a branch of al-Azd [g. v.]. 
They further claim that a distant ancestor in the time 
of the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab became a Christian 
and went to live in Byzantine territory. His children 
migrated into the lands of the Turkomans and settled 
among what is described as being the noblest of their 
tribes, Mandjik. It is probable that the Mendjik of the 
Oghuz Turks is meant. There they lost their Arab 
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-———— 
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identity entirely and intermarried with the 
Turkomans and spoke their language. It was only 
about the time of Muhammad b. Hardin himself that 
the family moved to ‘Irak and from there to Syria and 
finally to Egypt. There they came to the notice of the 
ruling Ayyubid dynasty [g.v. ]. In all probability, how- 
ever, the family was originally of Mendjik, Oghuz 
Turkish origin. 

It was either in the train of Taranshah [g.v.], the 
first Ayybid sultan in the Yemen and the brother of 
Salah al-Din [g.v.], when he conquered the country 
from Egypt in 567/1173, or in that of his successor 
and brother, Tughtakin, in 579/1183 that a number 
of Rastlid amirs first entered the country. Nur al-Din 
‘Umar b. ‘Ali was a fief-holder (mukta‘) during the 
period of Ayyabid control of the Yemen, and when 
the last Ayyubid, al-Malik al-Mas‘id, left the Yemen 
to travel north to take up the governorship of 
Damascus in 626/1228-9, he could find no one other 
than Nar al-Din ‘Umar to act as his deputy there. Al- 
Mas‘tid died in Mecca on his way north. Although 
Nar al-Din ‘Umar had been instructed to hold the 
Yemen for the Ayyubid house until the arrival of a 
new Ayyubid ruler, no other member of the family 
was ever to set foot in the Yemen again. Nur al-Din 
‘Umar showed outward allegiance to his Ayyibid 
masters in Egypt until 632/1235, when he received an 
official diploma of authority from the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Mustansir [g.v.]. This marks the real beginning of 
the independent Rasulid state in Southern Arabia. 
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The Ayyubids had made a thorough job of conquering 
and controlling Tihama [q.v.], the Red Sea coastal 
plain, and the southern highlands as far north as 
San‘a? [q.v.]. This was the territory the Rasilids in- 
herited. The Zaydi imams [see zaypDtyya] continued to 
hold much of the land north of San‘a? and the city 
itself was frequently disputed between them and the 
Sunni Rasilids. 

The period after 632/1235, during which the 
Rastlids held control of Tihama and southern 
Yemen, was without doubt the most brilliant in the 
mediaeval history of the country. All the hard, 
pioneering work had been done by their predecessors, 
the Ayytbids, with their vast armies, including 
numerous cavalry. Their conquests had been 
thorough. In addition, their skilled administrators 
trained in Syria and Egypt had established an effective 
administration in the Yemen. The Rasiulids were able 
to build on to these achievements. They, too, had effi- 
cient local civil servants and, what is more, the royal 
house was blessed with a plethora of gifted intellec- 
tuals who brought great scholarly effort to an already 
highly educated country (see below, 3. Monuments, 
and 5. Literature). 

It is not possible to chronicle in detail the events of 
more than two centuries of Rastilid rule in the 
Yemen. Until his death in 647/1249, al-Mansur 
“Umar, the first sultan, was kept busy with the inter- 
nal affairs of the city of San‘a’. He had signed a peace 
treaty with the Zaydis in 628/1230 which included a 
clause declaring the intention of excluding the 
Ayyubid house from the region. San‘a? was granted as 
a fief to his nephew, Asad al-Din Muhammad b. 
Hasan. He was to prove unreliable, if not actually 
treacherous, and this is what involved al-Mansur so 
much in the affairs of the city. Al-Mansir ‘Umar was 
murdered in al-Djanad [q.v.] near Ta‘izz [g.v.] in 
647/1249 by a gang of mamluks, and al-Khazradji 
(g.v.], the Rastlid court historian, has no hesitation in 
pointing the finger at Asad al-Din Muhammad. 

Al-Mansir ‘Umar’s preoccupation with problems 
in San‘a? had brought about the neglect of Tihama 
and the south of the Yemen. The new sultan, his son, 
al-Muzaffar Yusuf, spent the early years of his rule re- 
establishing Rasulid control over these areas. It is sur- 
prising that he retained Asad al-Din Muhammad in 
charge of San‘a, but the latter was removed in 
658/1260 and ‘Alam al-Din al-Sha‘bi appointed over 
San‘a in his stead. With this new appointment we 
enter into the zenith of Rasilid power and achieve- 
ment in southern Arabia. ‘Alam al-Din was a loyal 
and gifted servant of the Rastlid house and, with his 
team of effective troubleshooters, he did much to 
reassert control over San‘a? and the north of the 
country. 

Thus from his capital city Ta‘izz, al-Muzaffar 
Yiasuf presided over a Yemen, with the exclusion of 
the northern highlands north of San‘a’, of unparallel- 
ed peace, stability and brilliance. It was during his 
reign, until 694/1295, that Rasilid territory reached 
its most extensive, for, apart from Tihama and the 
southern highlands, the northern highlands including 
San‘a’ can be reckoned within Rasiulid control, and 
also vast territories in the east, Hadramawt [q.v.] and 
Southern Arabia as far as the maritime settlement of 
Zafar {q.v.], present-day al-Balid, near Salala in 
Oman. Here a branch of the family ruled in- 
dependently or semi-independently for some time (see 
Bibl., Porter and Smith, in JRAS). 

Al-Muzaffar’s death in 694/1295 heralded the rule 
of a long line of his direct descendants. A number of 
these were extremely able rulers and they promoted 


the interests of the Rasilid extremely effectively. It is, 
however, of interest to note that after the death of 
‘Alam al-Din al-Sha‘bi in 682/1283 San‘a? never 
again remained long in Rasitlid hands. One might say 
too that the dynasty never attained its former glory. 
Gifted as the successive Rasilid rulers undoubtedly 
were, the house suffered greatly at the hands of 
unreliable and at times openly rebellious tribes and 
equally at the hands of envious and mutinous 
mamliks. 

When al-Nasir Ahmad died in 827/1424, the 
Rasitlid dynasty crumbled fast. Al-Nasir had done 
much to revive the flagging fortunes of the house. He 
had made military gains within the Yemen and re- 
ceived rich gifts from as far away as China. Through- 
out the 830s and 840s/1420s and 1430s, sultans came 
and went, unable to hold the dynasty together. The 
mamluks revolted time after time and, what is more, 
plague visited the land. The Rasilid amirs began to 
quarrel among themselves. With the fall of Aden [see 
‘apan] to the Tahirids [g.v.] in 858/1454 and the sur- 
render of the Rasilid amir there, the dynasty came to 
an end. 

2. Coins and mints. A very large number of 
Rasulid coins covering at least the period 634-ca. 
842/1236-ca. 1438 minted by all the sultans from al- 
Mansir to al-Zahir is extant. Their main mint towns 
were Aden, Ta‘izz, Zabid [g.v.] and al-Mahdjam, 
although coins are also known minted in al-Dumluwa, 
San‘a’, Hadjdja, al-Djahili, Zafar and Tha‘bat (see 
below). An interesting feature of Rastlid coins is the 
mint figure: for Aden, a fish; for Zabid, a bird; for al- 
Mahdjam, a lion; and for Ta‘izz and Tha‘bat, a 
seated man. It is clear that between the years 735-ca. 
777/1334-ca. 1376, during which coins were minted 
by the Rastlids in their small mountain retreat, 
Tha‘bat, very near Ta‘izz, no coins during this period 
were minted in the latter place. Fairly recently 
Rastlid coins minted in Mabyan have been published 
(see Bibl., Porter). 

3. Monuments. The Rasilids were great builders 
also and the visitor today to the southern Yemeni city 
of Ta‘izz can still see the remarkable design and 
craftsmanship of such buildings as the Djami‘ al- 
Muzaffar, named after the second sultan, al-Malik al- 
Muzczaffar (647-94/1249-95) and the Ashrafiyya, nam- 
ed after al-Malik al-Ashraf I] (764-78/1377-1401). 
Other monuments were built by the Rastlid sultans in 
al-Djanad, Zabid, Ibb and other parts of southern 
Yemen. The monuments show a clear dependence on 
outside influences, Egyptian, Syrian, etc., and mark 
an evident break with the early architectural tradition 
of the Yemen. This break should perhaps be more 
correctly assigned to the beginning of the Ayyubid 
period (569-1173), but the number of Ayyubid 
monuments still extant is small. 

4. Trade and commerce. Political stability and 
an efficient administration provided an_ ideal 
background for thriving trade and commerce. With 
Aden as the main port, a remarkable range of goods 
flowed through, on their way to and from East Africa, 
Egypt and the Mediterranean, India, South-East Asia 
and China. Merchants were held in high esteem and 
were organised under a head of merchants, especially 
taken care of by the sultan himself. Usually the head 
of the merchants was in charge of the sultan’s matdjar 
al-sultani. Unfortunately, the two texts specifically 
providing details of this flourishing trade, Mulakhkhas 
al-fitan (see Bibl., Cahen and Serjeant, in Arabica) con- 
cerning Aden in 814/1411-12 and another from the 
time of al-Muzaffar (647-94/1249-95), of which the 
correct title and author are unknown, remain un- 
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published. However, both are now providing infor- 
mation on Rasilid trade and commerce which fully 
confirms how widespread, sophisticated and lucrative 
they were. Main imports coming into Aden were 
cloths, spices and perfumes from India, South-East 
Asia and China and slaves, ivory and pepper from 
East Africa. Main exports through Aden in Rasilid 
times were textiles, lead and kohl going out to India 
from Egypt and North Africa. Although precise infor- 
mation is still scant, it can perhaps be noted that three 
main fees were payable on goods coming into, and go- 
ing out from, the port of Aden in Rasulid times. 
There were the ‘ushar, customs dues only rarely in fact 
a ‘‘tenth’’, the di/a@la, a commission fee, and the 
shawani, the latter literally meaning ‘‘galleys’’, a tax 
imposed from the time of the Ayyibid al-Mas‘ud (d. 
626/1228) for the maintenance of the warships 
employed by the state in the protection of the mer- 
chant fleet. 

5. Literature. Not surprisingly, the Rasulid 
period saw a flowering of literature and a number of 
members of the royal house were themselves authors 
of some repute. Al-Muzaffar Yusuf (d. 694/1295) 
composed a selection of forty Aadiths, a treatise on the 
movements of the heavenly bodies which is extant, a 
treatise on medicine (extant), a literary Mufakahat al- 
djalis on entertainment and a volume in ten chapters 
on the pen, ink, gold and silver writing, etc. Al- 
Ashraf ‘Umar (d. 696/1296) composed a treatise on 
astronomy entitled al- Tabsira fi ‘ilm al-nudjum, as well 
as another on veterinary science, al-Mughni fi ’l- 
baytara. Al-Afdal ‘Abbas (d. 778/1377) produced a 
miscellany of writings of practical utility, intellectual 
interest and entertainment entitled Fusul madjmi‘a fi 
‘l-anwa? wa ’l-zuri® wa ’l-hisad. The contents include 
astronomical and astrological data, the astrolabe, 
agriculture, animals and animal husbandry, warfare, 
the. mangonel, geographical information, a brief 
polyglot dictionary, etc. Al-Ashraf Isma‘il (d. 
803/1401) was the author of a general history of the 
Yemen entitled Fakthat al-zaman wa-mufakahat al-dab 
wa ’l-fitan ft akhbar man malaka ’l- Yaman. The section of 
this work on the Rasulids themselves which continues 
almost to al-Ashraf’s death is particularly useful. This 
list is by no means exhaustive, and is meant merely to 
indicate some of the remarkable achievements of the 
Rasulid monarchs in the field of literature in its 
broadest sense. 

Bibliography: 1. History. al-Ashraf Isma‘it b. 
al-‘Abbas Ibn Rasal, Fakthat al-zaman wa-mufakahat 
al-ddab wa 'l-fitan ft akhbar man malaka ’l-Yaman, John 
Rylands University Library of Manchester, Arabic 
ms. 19; ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-Khazradjj, al-‘Ukid al- 
lurlurtyya ft ta>rikh al-dawla al-Rasiliyya, El-Khazrejt’s 
History of the Result dynasty of Yemen, with translation, 
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‘Asal, G.M.S., III, Leiden and London 1906-18, 5 
vols., G.R. Smith, The Ayyubids and Rasulids—the 
transfer of power in 7th/13th century Yemen, in IC, xliii 
(1969), 175-88; ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘AIT Ibn al- 
Dayba‘, Kurrat al-‘uyin bi-akhbar al-Yaman al- 
maymun. ed. Muhammad ‘Ali al-Akwa‘, Cairo 
1977, 2 vols.; Smith, The Ayyubids and early Rasulids 
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the first Turkish invasion (1-945/622-1538), in W. 
Daum (ed.), Yemen—3000 years of art and civilisation 
in Arabia Felix, Innsbruck and Frankfurt/Main, n.d. 
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Zafar by Venetia Porter, in /RAS (1988), 26-44. 
2. Coinsand mints. W-F. Prideaux, Coins of the 
Benee Rasool dynasty of South Arabia, in JBBRAS, xvi 
(1885), 8-16; H. Niitzel, Miinzen der Rasuliden, 
Berlin 1891; idem, Muiinzen der Rasuliden nebst einem 
Abriss der Geschichte dieser jemenischen Dynastie, in 
Zeitschrift fir Numismatik, xviii (1892), 127; E. von 
Zambaur, Die Munzpragungen des Islams, Wiesbaden 
1968; Smith, The Yemenite settlement of Tha‘bat: 
historical, numismatic and epigraphic notes, in Arabian 
Studies, i (1974), 119-34; idem, Some medieval 
Yemenite numismatic problems—observations on some 
recently sold coins, in Arabian archaeology and epigraphy, 
i (1990), 29-37; Porter, The Rasulid Sultan al-Maltk 
al-Mansur and the mint of Mabyan, in ibid., 38-45. 
3. Monuments. R. Lewcock and G.R. Smith, 
Three medieval mosques in the Yemen, in Oriental Art, xx 
(1974), 75-86 and 192-203; Isma‘it b. ‘Ali al- 
Akwa‘, al-Madaris al-Islamiyya fi ’l-Yaman, San‘a? 
1980; Lewcock, The medieval architecture of Yemen, in 
Daum, Yemen, 204-12; Porter, The art of the Rasulids, 
in tbid., 232-54; Barbara Finster, The architecture of 
the Rasulids, in ibid., 254-65. 
4. Trade and commerce. Cl. Cahen and R.B. 
Serjeant, A fiscal survey of medieval Yemen, in Arabica, 
iv (1957), 23-33; Serjeant, Early Islamic and mediaeval 
trade and commerce in the Yemen, in Daum, Yemen, 163- 
7; D.M. Varisco, Medieval agricultural texts from 
Rasultd Yemen, in Manuscripts of the Middle East, iv 
(1989), 150-4. 
5. Literature. Varisco, op. cit.; A. El-Shami 
and R.B. Serjeant, Regional literature: the Yemen, in 
Julia Ashtiany et ali (eds.), The Cambridge history of 
Arabic literature. ‘Abbasid belles-lettres, Cambridge 
1990, 442-68. (G.R. SmitH) 
RATAN, Basa, HApyjpyi, Apu ’L-Ripa, a long- 
lived Indian saint, famous in almost all the lands of 
Islam, called Ratan b. Kirbal b. Ratan al-Batrandi in 
the Kamus (Cairo 1330, iv, 226; see variants in Isaba, 
Calcutta, i, 1087; Lisan al-mizan, ii, 450 ff.). The nisba 
(vocalised as al-Bitrandi in Lisdn al-mizan, and Taq} al- 
Sarus, ix, 212) is derived, according to al-Zabidi, from 
al-Bitranda, ‘‘a city in India’, where, as we learn 
from the A?in-1 Akbari (ed. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, ii, 
207 =tr. Jarrett, ili, 360), Ratan was born and where 
he died. This place is now called Bhatinda, lies in 30° 
13’ N. and 75° E., and is the headquarters of the 
Govindgarh ¢ahsil (in Anahadgafh Nizamat) of what 
was the Patiala State, hence now in the East Pandjab 
state of the Indian Union [see BHATTINDA]. It is an im- 
portant railway junction and its old name was proba- 
bly Tabarhind (see Punjab States Gazetteers, xvii, A; 
Phulkian States, Lahore 1909, 188 ff.). Three miles 
from this town, at a place called Hadjdji Ratan, exists 
the shrine of the saint, ‘‘a large building with a 
mosque and gateway, and surrounded by a wall on all 
sides’’ (zbid., 80). The shrine, which seems to have 
been an important place of pilgrimage even in the 
12th/18th century (see Tadj al-‘arts, loc. cit.), is visited 
now mostly by Muslims, but Hindus also frequent it, 
particularly at the ‘urs (annual fair) of the Hadjdji, 
held from the 7th to the 10th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja, when a 
large number of Sadhus also attend. For nearly five 
centuries the shrine has been held by Madari fakirs, 
whose ancestor Shah Cand came from Makanpur in 
Oudh. These gaddinashirs let their hair grow and do 
not marry. 

Who was this Hadjdji Ratan? It appears from com- 
bining the extant narratives of over a dozen men who 
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had visited him in his native place from various parts 
of the Muslim world, that, in the 7th/13th century, 
there lived at Bhatinda a man, Ratan by name, about 
whom “‘it was said that he was a long-lived individual, 
who had met the Prophet, was present with him at the 
Ditch (at the siege of Medina in A.H. 6), when the 
Prophet prayed for his long life, that he was present 
when Fatima was conducted as a bride to ‘Ali, may 
God be pleased with both of them, and who transmit- 
ted hadith’’ (Tadj al-‘aris, loc. ctt.). 

We get the following particulars also from some of 
these narratives about his mode of life, personal ap- 
pearance, etc. A merchant of Khurasan, who had in- 
terviewed him, tells us that Ratan was living under a 
fafal tree (peepal?—for fufal or Areca catechu does not fit 
in with the context), that his teeth were small like 
those of a serpent, that his beard, whose hairs were 
mostly white, was like thorns, that he lifted his 
eyebrows, which reached down to his cheeks, with a 
hook, that he said he had never been married, and the 
length of the space occupied by him, when sitting, was 
three cubits (al-Djanadi, quoted in Jsaba, i, 1099). An- 
other merchant, from the same land, found him laid 
like the young one of a bird, in a large basket, stuffed 
with cotton, which was hanging from a branch of a 
huge tree outside the village, and was worked by 
means of a pulley. He spoke in Persian, his voice 
being like the humming of a bee. He referred to all the 
inhabitants of the big village as his children or grand- 
children (Jsdba, i, 1094; Lisdn al-mizan, ii, 452, 
quoting the Tadhkira of al-Safadi, who, in his turn, is 
quoting the Tadhkira of al-Wada‘i (d. 726/1326), see 
Brockelmann, II?, 10, S Il; Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 264). 
Contrary to the first narrative, which tells us that he 
was never married, the second makes him say that he 
had a large progeny, and, in fact, Ibn Hadjar includes 
two of Ratan’s sons, Mahmiid and ‘Abd Allah, 
among the transmitters of hadith from him. 

Some of these narratives represent him as having 
been first converted to Christianity and then to Islam 
(Isdba, i, 1097-8). 

The date of his death is given variously, as A.H. 
596, 608, 612, 632 (Jsaba), 700, and even 709 (A 7in-i 
Akbari; Fawat al-wafayat). 

The sayings of the Prophet, which Ratan transmit- 
ted from him directly, called al-Ratantyyat (cf. Tad; al- 
Saris, loc. ctt.), were collected in book form and a copy, 
containing about 300 hadith, and dated A.H. 710, was 
seen by Ibn Hadjar. These were handed down from 
Ratan by Abu ’I-Fath Misa b. Mudjalli al-Safi, and 
al-Dhahabi suspected that either he had forged them 
or that they had been forged for Misa by someone 
who had invented for him the story of Ratan (Isaba, 
i, 1090). An earlier collection of forty sayings was 
made, out of Misa’s stock, by Tadj al-Din Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad al-Khurasani. Some of these sayings, 
of which about eighteen are quoted in the /saba, are 
preserved in manuscripts in Leiden, Berlin and 
Lucknow, and show ‘‘traces of both Shi‘ite (or 
perhaps better ‘Alide) and Sufic tendencies’ (Journal 
of the Panjab Historical Society, ii, 112). Al-Firuzabadi 
had heard them from the companions of Ratan’s 
companions (Kamus, loc. cit.). 

The claims of Ratan widely attracted the attention 
of Muslims in the 7th/13th century, and caused a lot 
of differences of opinion in Muslim circles in subse- 
quent centuries, as would be indicated by the follow- 
ing list of some outstanding personalities, who ex- 
pressed themselves for or against his main claim, viz. 
of being a long-lived Companion of the Prophet. 

For: 1. Shaykh Radiyy al-Din ‘Ali-yi Lala al- 
Ghaznawi (d. 642/1244), who associated with 


Ratan in India and received from him a comb, with 
the transmission of which the Prophet had entrusted 
Ratan; 2. Rukn al-Din ‘Ala? al-Dawla al- 
Simnani (d. 736/1336), whom the above-mentioned 
comb ultimately reached, along with a khirka received 
by SAli-yi Lala from Ratan. Rukn al-Din attested this 
in writing (see Nafahat al-uns, Calcutta 1858, 50, with 
notes of Lari on the passage); 3. ‘Abd al-Ghaffarb. 
Nah al-Kusi (d. 708/1309), the author of the Kitab 
al-Wahid fi sulitk ahi al-tawhid, for which see Hadjdji 
Khalifa, vi, 432, cf. Brockelmann, II?, 142 (see Jsaba, 
i, 1096); 4. al-Djanadi (d. 732/1332), the author of 
the Ta*rikh al-Yaman; cf. Brockelmann, II?, 234 (in 
Iséba, i, 1096-7); 5. Salah al-Din al-Safadi (d. 
764/1363); see above (previous col.); 6. Shams al- 
Din Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Djazari (d. 
739/1338-9), the author of Hawadith al-zaman wa- 
anba*ihi for which see Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-matbiGt, col. 
696, is also apparently to be added to this list; see 
Tsaba, i, 1092; 7. Kh¥adja Muhammad Parsa (d. 
822/1419), see Ain-i Akbari, ii, 207 (=tr. Jarrett, iii, 
360); 8. Nur Allah Shishtari (about 1010), who 
maintains that the Sunni opposition to Ratan’s claim 
was really due to (a) Ratan’s being a Shi‘, most of 
whose hadith was in praise of the AA/ al-Bayt and their 
partisans, and to (6) the jealousy of the contemporary 
Sunni ‘ulama?, who were thrown into shade by the 
Sahabi, who could transmit hadith directly from the 
Prophet (Madjalis al-mu>minin, Tehran 1299/1882, 
309). 

Against: 1. al- Dhahabi (673-748/1274-1348), who 
attacked Ratan violently in his Tagrid (quoted in 
Isdba, i, 1087), Mizdn al-i‘tidal, i, 336, and al- 
Mushtabih, 215, and even wrote a monograph on the 
subject entitled Kasr wathan Ratan (quoted in Jsaba, i, 
1088-9), in which he insinuated that only those could 
admit his claim to Companionship of the Prophet who 
believed in the continued existence of Muhammad 
(al-Muntazar) b. al-Hasan (the twelfth Imam), and 
the palingenesis (radj‘a) of ‘Ali (see Isdba, i, 1091; cf. 
Lisan al-mizan, ii, 452); 2. “Alam al-Din al-Birzali 
al-Shafi‘i(d. 739/1339) (see Fawat al-wafayat, i, 163); 
3. Burhan al-Din Ibn Djama‘a (d. 790/1388, see 
Brockelmann, II?, 136) (quoted in Jsaba, i, 1101); 4. 
Madjd al-Din al-Firizabadi, who was in India 
about A.H. 785-90 and had visited Bhatinda (in 
Kamis, loc. ctt.; but cf. Isaba, i, 1102); 5. Ibn Hadjar 
al-‘Askalani (d. 852/1449), in Jsaba, i, 1101-2, and 
in Tabsir al-muntabth, Rampur ms., p. 79, also quoted 
in Tad al-‘aris, ix, 212; 6. al-Zabidi (d. 1205/1791), 
in Tad al-‘aris, loc. cit. 

Apart from the above literary tradition, the 
Muslims as well as the Hindus of Bhatinda, have pre- 
served local versions of Ratan’s story. 

The earlier Muslim version represents him as the 
Minister of Vena Pal, the Hindu Radja of Bhatinda, 
at the time of Shihab al-Din Muhammad Ghiri’s in- 
vasion, when he betrayed the fortress to the Muslims. 
He was converted to Islam and performed the hadja). 
According to a fuller version, still current in Bhatin- 
da, he was a Cawhan Radjpit, Ratanpal by name. 
He knew by his knowledge of astrology that the 
Prophet would be born in Arabia and spread Islam. 
In order to be able to see him, he practiced restraining 
his breath. After the miracle of shakk al-kamar (splitting 
the moon into two), which he witnessed, Ratan set out 
for Mecca, was converted to Islam, and lived with the 
Prophet for thirty years. Then he returned to India 
and stayed where his shrine is now, continuing the 
practice of restraining his breath. Later, when Shihab 
al-Din Ghiri proceeded to Bhatinda to fight Prithi 
Radj, the sultan visited the Hadjdji, the saint per- 
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formed a miracle and became instrumental in the con- 
quest of the fort, shortly after which event he died, at 
the age of 700 years (Journal of the Panjab Historical 
Society, ii, 98; Glossary of the tribes and castes of the Panjab 
and N.W.F. Province, i, 551). 

The Hindu version, also still current at Bhatinda, 
asserts that he was a much-travelled, miracle-working 
Hindu Sadhu, of the Nath clan, and that his name 
was Ratan Nath. He won the confidence of the 
Muslims by manifesting his miraculous powers in 
Mecca, which he had visited in his wanderings. He 
then came to Bhatinda, and lived and died there. He 
was buried and his sama@dh was built, which the 
Muslim replaced by a khankah, and called him 
Hadjdji, on account of his visit to Mecca (see /PHS, 
ii, 100; it gives some other Hindu versions also). 

For Ratan’s connection with some versions of 
Guga’s legend, see Glossary of the tribes and castes of the 
Panjab and N.W.F. Province, i, 175, 179, 181. 

Horovitz reconciled these divergent versions in a 
striking theory: ‘‘It may be that Ratan was originally 
a Yogi, who as such was believed to have been alive 
hundreds of years and who on becoming acquainted 
with the Muhammadan aspects of longevity, used 
them to strengthen his position in the eyes of his 
Muhammadan followers... The saint had two faces: 
he showed that of a long-lived Yogi to the Hindus, 
that of a companion of the Prophet to the Muham- 
madans’’ (JPHS, ii, 113-14). 

Bibliography: J. Horovitz’s article on Baba 
Ratan, the Saint of Bhatinda, in JPHS, ii, 97 ff., gives 
the fullest information, with references, to which 
may be added: Ibn Hadjar, Lisdn al-mizan, 
Haydarabad 1330, ii, 450 ff. (mostly repeats his 
own article in /saba); Zabidi, Tadj al-Sariis, ix, 212; 
H.A. Rose, A glossary of the tribes and castes of the Pun- 
jab and North- West Frontier Province, 1919, i, 152, 175, 
179, 181. In an Arabic-Persian Kitab al-Arba‘in (ms. 
in the Pandjab University Library, defective at the 
beginning), a fuller version of the story given by 
Horovitz on p. 110 n. i, occurs, with the name of 
Harun substituted for that of Sultan Mahmid. 

2 (Mouamman Suari‘) 
RATIB (a., pl. rawatib), a word meaning what is 

fixed and hence applied to certain non-obligatory 
salats or certain litanies. The term is not found in 
the Kur’an nor as a technical term in Hadith. On the 
first meaning, see NAFILA. As to the second, it is ap- 
plied to the dhtkr [q.v.] which one recites alone, as well 
as to those which are recited in groups. We owe to 
Snouck Hurgronje a detailed description of the rawatib 
practised in Acheh [g.v. ]. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, De Agéhers, 
Batavia-Leiden 1893-4, ii, 220. English tr. 
O’Sullivan, The Achehnese. Leiden 1906, ii, 216; 
Constance E. Padwick, Muslim devotions, London 
1961, 22 (definition), 291 and 301 (lists of rawatib 
ascribed to well-known shaykhs). 

(A.J. WENsINCk) 

RATL [see MakAyIL]. 

RAWAHA, Bant, a Shafi‘i family originally 
from the town of Hamat [g.v.], numerous members of 
which held public office in this town, as also in 
Damascus and Tripoli during the Ayyubid period and 
in the early times of the Bahriyya Mamluks. The 
Banu Rawaha, of Medinan origin and belonging to 
the tribe of Khazradj, seem to have had an ancestor 
in the Companion of the Prophet ‘Abd Allah b. 
Rawaha b. Imri? al-Kays, who distinguished himself 
in the majority of his military campaigns, became 
Muhammad’s accredited poet and died a martyr’s 
death at Mu’ta [g.v.] in 8/629; this would account for 


the fact that numerous members of this family are 
known to have born the name ‘Abd Allah. (Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabakat, ed. Sachau, iii/2, 79-82; al-Safadi, Waf, 
xvii, 168-70; art. ‘ABD ALLAH B. RAWAHA). 

Four members of a primary branch of the Bani 
Rawaha, linked by direct line of descent, are known 
to us: 

(1) Aba Muhammad ‘asp aLLan b. al-Husayn, 
“Khatib Hamat’’, died in 561/1166 (or 562/1167), ag- 
ed 75. Official preacher of Hamat and poet, he com- 
posed, while passing through Baghdad in the course 
of the Pilgrimage, numerous poems in praise of the 
caliph al-Muktafi (Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mirat al-zaman, 
viii/1, 263; Waft, xvii, 142-4). 

(2) His son, Abi ‘Ali aL-Husayn (515-85/1121-89), 
fakih and poet; his surviving works include an ode 
honouring Salah al-Din and a few fragments of erotic 
poetry (al-‘Imad al-Isfahani, Kharidat al-kasr (Sham), i, 
484, and Yakut, Mu‘djam al-udaba?, x, 46-56). His life 
was eventful; taken prisoner, he lived in Sicily, then 
on his release he spent some time in Alexandria, 
returned to Syria and died a martyr’s death at the bat- 
tle of Mardj ‘Akka (Wafi, xii, 413-14). 

(3) The son of the above-named, ‘Izz al-Din Abu ’1- 
Kasim Sapp ALLAH, born in Sicily in 560/1165, during 
the captivity of his father; in Alexandria, he had 
numerous audiences with the eminent traditionist al- 
Silafi, between 570/1175 and 575/1179, the date of the 
latter’s death. A muhaddith himself and a poet, he lived 
in Aleppo and in Hamat, where he was buried in 
Djumada II 646/July-August 1248 (al-Dhahabi, 
Tarikh, ms. Bodl. Land 305, fol. 212; Waft, xvii, 
144-5). 

(4) His grandson, Nir al-Din aHMap b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah, known as ‘‘al-khatib’’, held 
the post of kati al-insha? at Tripoli and in the occupied 
cities (futth). He died in Hamat in Sha‘ban 
712/December 1312 (Ibn al-Suka‘t, Tali al-wafayat, 45 
(44 in the Arabic text) and 148; Waft, vi, 56-7). 

From a collateral branch of the Banu Rawaha, an- 
other known individual is Zaki al-Din H1BAT ALLAH b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Rawaha, apparent- 
ly a first cousin to al-Husayn (cf. no. 2, above), who 
lived in Damascus and died there in Radjab 623/June- 
July 1226. A wealthy merchant, poet and sworn 
witness (mu‘addal), enjoying much respect in 
Damascus, he founded two madrasas for the teaching 
of Shafi‘t fikh, one at Aleppo, the other in Damascus, 
this being the Rawahiyya, founded in 622/1225. No 
longer in existence, it was situated in the interior of 
the Bab al-Fardadis, to the north of the Great Mosque. 
Its founder lived there until his death in an apartment 
to the east of the madrasa, opposite the opulent library 
which he had also founded. He had richly endowed 
this madrasa, thus enabling students of humble means 
to lodge there, including the eminent muhaddith and 
fakih al-Nawawi (d. 676/1277 [g.v.]). He had laid 
down the following conditions for admission to this 
madrasa: ‘‘Neither Jew nor Christian nor an- 
thropomorphist Hanbali (Aashwi) shall enter here.”’ 
Before his death he had designated as superintendent 
(nazir) of the madrasa the great fakih Taki al-Din Ibn 
Salah al-Shahrazari (d. 643/1245); but after his death 
two individuals, the Sufi Ibn ‘Arabi and a gram- 
marian named Khaz‘al, who both lived close to the 
madrasa in question, accused Ibn Rawaha of having 
dismissed him. 

Serious disruption ensued in the functioning of the 
madrasa, at least until the time of the death in 665/1267 
of Abi Shama, our principal source of information. 
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RAWALPINDI, the name of a city, district and 
division of the northern Pandjab in Pakistan. The 
city lies in lat. 33° 40’ N. and long. 73° 08’ E. at an 
altitude of 530 m/1,750 feet. In British Indian times, 
it was one of the most important military stations of 
northern India, and is now the headquarters of the 
Pakistan Army, with extensive cantonments, as well 
as being an important commercial and industrial cen- 
tre and the starting-point of the route into Kashmir. 
From 1959 to 1969 it was the capital of Pakistan 
before the removal of this to the new city of Islamabad 
14 km/9 miles to its northeast. The population of the 
city and of the surrounding district and division is al- 
most wholly Muslim. In 1972 the city had an 
estimated population of 615,000. 

Since Rawalpindi lies in the path of invaders from 
the north-west, much of its history resembles that of 
the Pandjab [q.v.]. The district formed part of Gan- 
dhara and was included in the Persian empire of the 
Achaemenids. About ten miles to the north-west of 
the town lie the ruins of the ancient city of Takshagila 
(Taxila) which was an important seat of learning in 
the 4th century B.C. The Muslim invaders experien- 
ced much trouble from the turbulent Gakkhar tribes 
of this area who are still the most important tribe 
socially in the district. In the days of Akbar (q.v.], the 
territories included in the modern district of 
Rawalpindi formed part of the sarkar of Sind Sagar 
Déab in the siba of Lahore (A*in-t Akbari, tr. Jarrett, 
ii, 324). 

Rawalpindi grew in importance when a Sikh 
adventurer, Sardar Milka Singh, occupied it in 1765 
and brought in colonists to it, but after 1849 it passed, 
with the rest of the Pandjab, under British control. 
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aL-RAWANDAN (present-day [Turkish] Revanda 
Kalesi; Frankish Ravendel; Armenian Arevéntan), a 
fortress of the north Syrian borderlands, 
situated south of Gaziantep (“Ayn Tab [see SaynTAB]), 
and about 16 km/10 miles west of Kilis on the Turkish 
side of the modern frontier with Syria. It occupies the 
top of a conical hill overlooking the upper ‘Afrin 
River. We first hear of the place in 490-1/1097, at the 
start of the Crusades, when it was seized by Baldwin 
of le Bourg from the Turks, who had taken it from the 
Armenians, apparently the first occupants. Baldwin 
restored it to the Armenians, but later retrieved it 
from them, giving it, in 495-6/1102, to Joscelin I. 
After a brief period of Byzantine control following on 
the capture of its Frankish ruler Joscelin II, Count of 
Courtenay, it was secured in 546/1151-2 by Nar al- 
Din Mahmid b. Zangi [q.v.], passing in due course 
from Zangid to Ayydbid hands. Subsequent rulers in- 
cluded al-Malik al-Zahir, ruler of Aleppo, and Shihab 
al-Din Toghril, regent for al-Zahir’s infant heir al- 
Malik al-‘Aziz. In 624/1226-7, Toghril gave it to al- 
Malik al-Salih Ahmad of ‘Ayn Tab. On the latter’s 
death, the fortress passed to al-Salih’s nephew, al- 
Malik al-Nasir Ydsuf II, the ruler of Aleppo. 


Thereafter, al-Rawand&n’s fortunes shared those of 
the rest of northern Syria: the onslaught of the 
Mongols, followed by their retreat, and the establish- 
ment of Mamluk rule under Baybars. Little remains 
today of the fortress except the entrance ar- 
rangements, and the principal salients of the walls. 
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RAWANDI, Munammapv Bs. ‘SALI, Persian 
historian who flourished at the end of the Saldjik 
period. Details of his life are known only from infor- 
mation in his sole surviving work, the Rahat al-sudiir 
wa-dyat al-surir, a dynastic history of the Great 
Saldjuks [g.v.]. Rawandi belonged to a scholarly fami- 
ly from Rawand, near Kashan. He studied Hanafi 
jikh in Hamadhan from 570/1174 to 580/1184 and 
became a skilled calligrapher and gilder. When sultan 
Toghril If b. Arslan wanted a beautiful Kur?an, 
Rawandi, as a member of the team of craftsmen, 
gained favour at court. After Toghril’s imprisonment 
in 586/1190, Rawandi found other patrons and one of 
them, a certain Shihab al-Din al-Kashani, encour- 
aged him to begin writing the Rahat al-sudir in 
599/1202. 

Rawandi would have doubtless liked to dedicate his 
work to a Saldjuk prince of Persia. After the dynasty’s 
demise in Persia in 590/1194 and the advent of the 
Kh*arazmshah, whose rule Rawandi deplores (30-2), 
he sought patronage from Konya, wanting his book to 
be in the ‘‘name of a Saldjik sultan’’ (62). Indeed, he 
went there personally to present his work (64). 
Originally, he had dedicated it to sultan Sulayman IT 
(d. 600/1204), but he was obliged to re-address his 
panegyrics to Kaykhusraw I [q.v.] after his accession 
that year (19-38). The re-orientation of Rawandi’s 
work towards Rum is a clear indication that early 
7th/13th century Persian scholars viewed the 
Anatolian Saldjak dynasty as the new champions of 
Sunni Islam, and Konya as the centre for the con- 
tinuation of Persian scholarly traditions. 

For its account of Saldjak history until Toghril III, 
the Rahat al-suddr is one of several Persian historical 
sources dependent on the Saldjik-ndma of Nishapiri 
(d. ca, 582/1182 [g.v.]). Rawandi’s history is, how- 
ever, an invaluable first-hand source for Toghril’s 
reign. The work is deeply permeated with the 
Furstenspiegel ethos. Far from being a detailed history, 
it is a didactic essay on exemplary kingship in which 
a skeletal narrative framework is fleshed out with il- 
lustrative anecdotes, Arabic aphorisms (with accom- 
panying Persian translations) and poetic quotations 
(notably from Nizami and the Shah-ndma, as well as 
lesser-known poets, including Rawandi himself). The 
last section of the book discusses courtly ac- 
complishments and is drawn from Hanafi legal works 
(418). Generally, Rawandi’s approach resembles that 
of Muhammad Malatyawi in his Barid al-sa‘adat, 
dedicated to Kaykhusraw’s successor in Konya, 
Kaykawis (cf. Fouchécour, 430). 

Rawandi’s history was often used by later Persian 
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historians (especially Yazdi) and was translated into 
Turkish in the reign of sultan Murad II (cf. Barthold, 
116; Storey, i, 257). Rawandi also wrote a polemical 
work against the Rafidis [see RAFIpIyyaA] and another 
on calligraphy (Rahat al-sudir, 394, 445), which have 
apparently not survived. 
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at-RAWANDIYYA, a term referring to an ex- 
tremist Shi‘i group which originated within the 
‘Abbasid movement in Khuradsan. The term was 
subsequently expanded to include at times the entire 
‘Abbasid shi*a, but unless otherwise stated it will be 
used in this article in its original sense. It is said in 
some sources to derive from al-Kasim b. Rawand or 
from Abu ’!-‘Abbas al-Rawandi, both of whom are 
otherwise unknown; other sources more plausibly 
derive it from ‘Abd Allah al-Rawandi, who appears in 
a list of propagandists (du ‘at) of Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. 
“Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas [9.v.] (see Akhbar al-dawla al- 
‘abbastyya, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Diri and ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar al-Muttalibi, Beirut 1971, 222). Both ‘Abd 
Allah’s son Harb (d. 147/764) and his grandson Nasr 
b. Harb were senior officers in the ‘Abbasid army in 
‘Irak during al-Mansir’s reign. Harb who, like his 
son, is said to have been a member of the Rawandiyya 
[see KAYSANIYyYA], participated in the crushing of the 
revolt of the Hasanid Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah f{g.v.] 
before being killed in Armenia by Turkish rebels (al- 
Tabari, ili, 296, 353); he was also given an estate in 
an area north of the Round City of Baghdad which 
became known after him as al-Harbiyya (cf. ibid., iii, 
328). 

Initially, the Rawandiyya appear to have argued 
(in line with the bulk of the Hashimiyya) that the 
imamate had passed from ‘Ali via Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya to the latter’s son AbG Hashim ‘Abd Allah 
and then, in accordance with Abi Hashim’s testa- 
ment (wasiyya), to Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-SAbbas (al-Nawbakhti, Firak, 29-30; Sa‘d b. 
‘Abd Allah, Makalat, 39-40; al-Baghdadi, Fark, 40); 
they are therefore occasionally counted among the 
Kaysaniyya. Al-Nawbakhti’s source (evidently 
Hisham b. al-Hakam [g.v.]), referring to the group as 
ghulat al-rawandiyya, adds that the doctrines which they 
espoused included deification of the imams, belief in 
their omniscience, and dispensation from the religious 
law for those who know the imams; he notes that their 
strength increased when most of the followers of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu‘awiya {q.v.] joined their ranks. Some 
further details are provided by al-Mada?ini’s [9.v.] 
father (as cited in al-Tabari, iii, 418) when he 
describes the first recorded Rawandi uprising, 
crushed by Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri [q.v.] during 


his governorship of Khurasan (116-19/734-7). A leper 
called al-Ablak (‘‘piebald’’), who aspired to lead the 
Rawandiyya at the time, upheld the doctrine of the 
periodic incarnation of the deity on earth by claiming 
that the spirit of Jesus had passed on to SAli and then, 
successively, to each of the imams up to Muhammad 
b. SAli’s son [brahim [see 1BRAHIM B. MUHAMMAD]; he 
and his followers also sanctioned communal access to 
women. 

Most sources agree that the Rawandi doctrine of 
the imamate underwent a significant shift after the 
‘Abbasid rise to power: the imamate was no longer 
believed to have started with ‘Ali rather than with al- 
“Abbas, from whom it passed to his descendants. The 
Rawandiyya based their belief in al-‘Abbas’s succes- 
sion to the Prophet on the ancient inheritance laws 
whereby the paternal uncle excludes daughters, 
cousins and nephews; and they interpreted according- 
ly the Kur’anic verse ‘‘Those related by blood are 
nearer to one another in the Book of God’’ (VIII, 75, 
XXXII, 6). There are indications that this doctrine 
had its advocates in the ‘Abbasid court some time 
before its emergence as an official tenet under al- 
Mansur and especially under al-Mahdi (cf. M. 
Sharon, Black banners from the East, Jerusalem and 
Leiden 1983, 82-99); it remains to be established 
whether it was first elaborated among the Rawan- 
diyya and was then adopted as the official ‘Abbasid 
line or whether, in contrast, the Rawandiyya mir- 
rored the changing court ideology. 

In a report from an unnamed source, Ibn al-Djawzi 
(viii, 29) describes the Rawandiyya as a grcup ({a7ifa) 
of Batinis (i.e. Isma‘ilis) known as Sab‘iyya, who 
believed that the cycle (dawr) of the imams which 
began with al-S‘Abbas ended with the seventh, al- 
Mansir. The reference to the Rawandiyya as Batinis 
must be a back-projection; at the same time, if indeed 
they insisted on a line of seven imams, this would 
make them the earliest ‘‘Sevener’’ Shi‘I group, 
predating the Wakifiyya who emerged after the death 
of Masa al-Kazim [g.v.]. 

The sources present a confused and sometimes con- 
tradictory picture of the relationship between the 
Rawandiyya and other groups in the early ‘Abbasid 
period. Some (such as Ps.-Nashi’) identify them with 
the Hurayriyya (followers of Abi WHurayra al- 
Rawandi or al-Dimashki), and regard the Rizamiyya 
(followers of Rizam b. Sabik) as an offshoot of the 
Rawandiyya/Hurayriyya. Others (e.g. Abu Hatim al- 
R4zi [q.v.]) maintain that both the Rawandiyya and 
Hurayriyya upheld the pure ‘Abbasid line, but that 
the Rawandiyya also believed in the divinity of al- 
Mansar and the prophethood of Abu Muslim; the 
Rizamiyya, in turn, held to the earlier line of imams 
via Aba Hashim, believing in addition that Abi 
Muslim had not died. In Aba Hatim al-Razi’s K. al- 
Zina these three groups are described as comprising 
the ‘Abbasiyya (i.e. the ‘Abbasid shi‘). In contrast, 
al-Nawbakhti’s source identifies the Rawandiyya with 
the ‘Abbasid shi‘a as a whole and says that it consisted 
of three subgroups: the Aba Muslimiyya, for whom 
Abt Muslim was the living imam; the Rizdmiyya 
who, in addition to following the line of imams via 
Aba Hashim, secretly believed in Aba Muslim 
(presumably while acknowledging that he had died); 
and the Hurayriyya, described as ‘‘the pure 
‘Abbasids’’ (al-‘abbasiyya al-khullas), who upheld the 
imamate from al-‘Abbas. 

There are scattered references to disturbances in- 
volving Rawandis in the first ‘Abbasid decade. In 
135/752-3 a group from Talakan, headed by Abu 
Ishak (perhaps Khalid b. SUthm4n, an ‘Abbasid daZ 
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who had been commander of Abi Muslim’s guard), 
attacked and killed one of Abi Muslim’s officers 
before they themselves were slain (al-Tabari, iii, 82). 
After this incident they were no longer heard of in 
Khurasan, but they reappeared a few years later in 
the West. Here the most widely reported event is the 
riot sometimes referred to as yawm al-réwandiyya. Its 
date is variously given as 136 or 137 (al-Tabari, citing 
an anonymous source), 139 or the beginning of 140 
(al-Baladhuri), 140 (Ibn al-‘Ibri), 141 (al-Tabari and 
others) and 142 (al-Dinawari), and it is said to have 
taken place in al-Hashimiyya (9.v.] (or in Basra, ac- 
cording to al-Dinawari, whose version also differs in 
other details). The accounts in al-Baladhuri (iii, 235- 
6) and al-Tabari (iii, 129-33) speak of 600 Rawandis 
who took part, all of whom were Khurdsani followers 
of Aba Muslim who believed that Adam’s soul resided 
in ‘Uthman b. Nahik (one of al-Mansiur’s security of- 
ficers who was killed in the ensuing combat) and that 
al-Haytham b. Mu‘awiya (like ‘Uthman, an ‘Abbasid 
da‘i) was the angel Gabriel. They began to circumam- 
bulate al-Mansar’s palace, hailing him as their God 
(rabb) who provided them with food and drink. At this 
point al-Mansiar, who seems at first to have tolerated 
(or even welcomed) their excesses, drew the line. He 
had 200 of their leaders incarcerated and forbade the 
others to congregate; disregarding his order, they 
stormed the prison and released their colleagues. 
When they headed back towards the palace al-Mansir 
left on foot and was provided with a saddled horse 
outside. The Shaybani leader Ma‘n b. Za? ida [q.v.}, 
an erstwhile Umayyad general who had been in 
hiding from the ‘AbbAsids, came to the rescue and, in 
a display of courage which won al-Mansur’s admira- 
tion, managed to beat off the attackers, virtually all of 
whom were killed. According to other reports, Abt 
Nasr Malik b. al-Haytham (who had been among the 
original nukaba’) personally guarded the palace gates, 
while the military commander Khazim b. Khuzayma, 
together with the local populace, was instrumental in 
overcoming the Rawandis. One of the attackers, 
Rizam (founder of the Rizamiyya?), was granted 
amnesty after he sought refuge with the caliph’s son 
Dja‘tar. The reason given in the sources for the at- 
tackers turning against al-Mansur is their anger at the 
arrest of their leaders; it would seem that they were 
also bitterly disappointed with the caliph’s unwill- 
ingness to come up to their expectations of him. That 
al-Mansur was in serious danger is confirmed by 
reports that he was almost killed by the rioters (e.g. 
Ibn al-Athir, v, 502: kadu yaktultinahu). The incident 
dramatically pointed up the caliph’s vulnerability and 
contributed to his decision to look for a capital else- 
where, a decision which eventually led to the begin- 
ning of work on Baghdad. 

Two reports concerning the riot are especially note- 
worthy. The first (al-Tabari, iit, 418-9) describes 
some Rawandis as jumping to their deaths from the 
green dome of the palace (referred to as al-Khadra’, 
which was also the name of the green dome of the 
Baghdad palace; cf. J. Lassner, The topography of 
Baghdad in the carly Middle Ages, Detroit 1970, 135-6). 
That such behaviour was not atypical is suggested by 
an account concerning another group of Rawandis. 
These men revolted in Aleppo and Harran in 
141/758-9; believing themselves to be in the same 
rank (manzila) as angels, they mounted a hill in Alep- 
po, put on silk clothes, jumped off and perished (Ibn 
al-‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab min ta>rikh Halab, ed. Sami 
al-Dahhan, i, Damascus 1370/1951, 59-60). In the 
second report (al-Baladhuri, iii, 235) the Rawandiyya 
state that, if al-Mansir wished, he could make the 


mountains move, and if he were to order them to turn 
their backs to Mecca during prayer they would comp- 
ly. This formulation also appears in Ibn al-Mukaffa‘’s 
{9.v.] Risala fi ’l-sahaba which he composed for al- 
Mansur (probably between 136/754 and 142/759), 
when he describes the views of some over-zealous 
Khurasanian troops (ed. Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, 
Cairo 1946, 120; cf. S.D. Goitein, A turning point in the 
history of the Muslim state, in his Studies in Islamic history 
and institutions, Leiden 1966, 156). It is thus possible 
that the troops against whom he warned the caliph 
were the Rawandiyya. 

Hardly anything is heard of this group after the 
death of al-Mansir, though some of them were in- 
volved in the struggle over his succession. The more 
extreme elements merged into other sects known col- 
lectively as Khurramiyya [q.v.]. The number of those 
who upheld al-‘Abbas’s designation as Muhammad’s 
successor appears also to have diminished sharply. 
Marwan b. Abi ’I-Djanub [q.v.] still wrote for al- 
Mutawakkil a poem about the hereditary rights of the 
‘Abbasids (al-Tabari, iii, 1465-6, cited in Goldziher, 
Muslim studies, ed. S.M. Stern, ii, London 1971, 100- 
1); yet by the time of al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 
436/1044) the last adherents of this doctrine had ap- 
parently disappeared (cf. al-Shafi fi ’l-imama, Tehran 
1301/1884, 99). 
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RAWANDIZ, Ruwanpiz, a town of Kurdish 
“Irak, the chef-lieu of a kada? in the liwa? of Irbil. In 
ca. 1940 it had a population of 7,000. It lies in lat. 36° 
37’ N. and long. 44° 33’ E. at an altitude of ca. 914 
m/3,000 feet on a route which connects Mawsil and 
Irbil [g.vv.} via the Gard Shinka pass (1,830 m/6,000 
feet) with Mahabad/Sawdj-Bulak [q.vv.]. The route 
was described in early Islamic times only by Yakit, 
enumerating seven stages from Mawsil to Sawd)j- 
Bulak. 

History. It will be evident that Rawandiz, 
situated at the intersection of the communications of 
Kurdistan as well as of roads leading farther afield, 
has always owed its importance to its position. It 
should also be remembered that in the period of pros- 
perity of the Nestorian Church all this country played 
a great part, mainly on account of the influence of the 
Metropolitan see of Arbil. We may mention (cf. Hoff- 
mann, Auszuge) the names of Dara, Hanitha, 
Shaklawa (from which came one of the mss. which 
enabled the Abbé Chabot to establish the text of the 
Synodicon orientale, Paris 1902), as well as the fact that 
there were many monasteries in these parts. Accord- 
ing to the late Metropolitan Mar Handanishd6‘, the 
mahall of Baradost (not to be confused with the 
Baradost of the Shikak Kurds to the north of 
Tergawar; see URMIYA) before the First World War 
had still a few Christian communities. From the point 
of view of Kurdish history, the destinies of Rawandiz 
have been frequently those of Shahrizar, of which it 
formed part at certain times. The Persian historian 
Ahmad Kasrawi Tabrizi (Shahriyaran-1 gum-nam, ii, 
Rawddtyén, Tehran 1308/1929) gives us some notes 
(125, 133-6) on Rawandiz in the time of the Ahmadili 
(9.v.] Atabeks (501-624/1106-1227) the last represen- 
tative of whom, a woman, became the wife of Djalal 
al-Din Kh’arazmshah. A local history of the walis of 
Ardalan, a resumé of which was published by B. 
Nikitine, in RMM, xlix, 70 ff., also contains some in- 
formation about the families ruling in Rawandiz 
down to A.H. 1249. 


In the early 19th century, one of these lords, the 
half-blind Muhammad Khor (‘‘the _ blind’’), 
dominated the local tribes and established his power 
from 1826 onwards as far as the Little Zab and Irbil 
and then in 1833 as far as ‘AmAadiyya and Zakh6, and 
minted coins of his own as al-Amir al-Mansur Muham- 
mad Bik; but after his fall in 1836 and deportation by 
the Ottomans, Rawandiz shrank once more to a place 
of minor significance only. During the First World 
War the Rawandiz road was used in the winter of 
1914-15 by Khalil Bey’s troops advancing on Urmiya 
(contrary to H. Grothe, Die Tiirken und thre Gegner, 
Frankfurt a.M. 1915) and later in July 1916 by the 
Russian Rybaléenko. After the armistice and during 
the period till December 1925, when the League of 
Nations made its decision on the wilayat of Mawsil, 
Rawandiz was the focus for attempts at some form of 
autonomy or independence under the Kurdish chief 
Shaykh Mahmid Barzandji, who in 1922 proclaimed 
himself in the wa of Sulaymaniyya ‘‘Padishah of 
Kurdistan’’, and also for Turkish attempts at this 
time to retain the region within Turkey, with a 
Turkish ka@’im-makam, ‘Ali Shefik, appointed to 
Rawandiz in 1922. The town was, however, 
recovered for the new Kingdom of ‘Irak government 
in April 1923 by a combined operation of the ‘Iraki 
army and local Assyrian Christian levies, and an ad- 
ministration installed there under Sayyid Taha of 
Neri as kaim-makam. In 1925 a League of Nations 
commission awarded the wilayet of Mawsil, including 
Rawandiz, to ‘Irak. 

Language. Kurdish is the language spoken in this 
region, except by the town dwellers (Irbil, Altan 
Képri, Kirkuk, etc.) of Turkish origin. According to 
O. Mann (Die Mundart der Mukri Kurden, ii, 205), the 
dialect of Rawandiz is very like that of Shamdinan, 
but E.B. Soane did not share this opinion (Kurdish 
grammar, London 1913). F. Jardine’s manual, 
Bahdinan Kurmanyi, a grammar of the Kurmanyi of the Kurds 
of Mosul division and surrounding districts of Kurdistan, 
London 1922, is more particularly devoted to this 
dialect. 

Bibliography: M. Bittner, Der Kurdengau Uschni- 
je und die Stadt Uriimije, Vienna 1895; M. Streck, Das 
Gebiet der heutigen Landschaften ... Kurdistan, in ZA, xv 
(1900); S.H. Longrigg, Four centuries of modern Iraq, 
Oxford 1925; Admiralty Handbooks. Iraq and the Per- 
sian Gulf, London 1944, 548-50 and _ index; 
Longrigg, ‘Iraq 1900 to 1950, a political, social and 
economic history, London 1953; B. Nikitine, Les 
Kurdes, étude sociologique et historique, Paris 1956; C.J. 
Edmonds, Kurds, Turks and Arabs, London 1957. 
See also KURDS, KURDISTAN. 

(B. Nixitine-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

RAWDA (a.), literally ‘‘garden’’; an island in the 
Nile in the southern part of Cairo about 3 km/2 miles 
long and with an average width of 500 m/1,640 ft. A 
narrow canal (al-Khalidj or Sayydlat al-Rawda) 
divides the eastern bank of the river from the island. 
Before the regulation of the river in the 19th century, 
the canal often dried out. From the time of the 
establishment of Arab rule until the early 19th cen- 
tury, the island was mostly connected by pontoon 
bridges with both banks of the river (the Fustat as well 
as the Djiza shore). The island has been the place of 
a Nilometer (Mikyas [g.v.]) since the early 2nd/8th 
century. Concerning the historical topography of 
Rawda, see Misr. C. 2. ii. 

As long as the annual rise of the Nile was 
celebrated, the island was of crucial importance in the 
social life of Cairo. Each year at this time, until the 
high crest was reached (wafa? al-Nif), i.e. for about 
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two months, people gathered in tents and pavilions on 
the island celebrating, while expecting the opening of 
the Cairo canal in early August. Their unbridled 
behaviour often led to their removal from the island 
and the burning down of their tents (see Ibn lyas, 
Bada‘ al-zuhiir, Cairo 1960-92, who reports this fact 
for later mediaeval times). In mediaeval times, the 
island was used, for strategic reasons, for fortifications 
and the naval arsenal [see misr, oc. cit.]. Two rulers, 
Ahmad b. Tialin (254-70/868-84 [9.v.]) and the 
Ayyubid al-Malik al-Salih (636-47/1240-9) thought it 
worthwhile to build fortresses on the island; neither of 
these, however, lasted for long. Ibn Tiltin’s fortress 
was built as a place of retreat when he.was threatened 
by the caliphal power, but it was never used and soon 
decayed. Al-Malik al-Salih was equally led to take ad- 
vantage of the island. In order to secure his position 
he had begun to import Turkish Mamluks, and it was 
more convenient to have them reside outside al- 
Kahira. He may also have intended securing a retreat 
for himself in case of an attack by the Crusaders, but 
it seems more plausible to assume that he wanted to 
be able to deploy instantaneously his warships anchor- 
ing there in case of a Frankish attack on Egypt’s 
Mediterranean ports. After al-Salih’s death, the vast 
fortress—half of the island was encircled by walls— 
was abandoned. The Mamluk ruler al-Zahir Baybars 
(658-76/1260-77 [g.v. ]) rebuilt the ka/‘a; apparently he 
intended to use this Rawda citadel as his stronghold, 
but the advantages were not sufficient to replace in the 
long run the Kal‘at al-Djabal (see EJ’ art. Rawda, 
where it is falsely stated that the Bahri line of the 
Mamluks reigned there). Thereafter, the materials of 
the Kal‘at al-Rawda were re-used by succeeding 
sultans for their own buildings. 

From the 4th/!10th century, Rawda was a place of 
recreation, due to its clement climatic conditions. 
Gardens and palaces, and a residential area were 
built. Muhammad b. Tughdj al-Ikhshid (323-34/935- 
46 (q.v.]) built a garden called al-Mukhtar, and the 
Fatimid vizier al-Afdal b. Badr al-Djamali (d. 
515/1121 [9.v.]) laid out the garden, rawda, whence 
the name of the island. In the time before this and 
afterwards, the island was called Djazirat Misr or 
simply al-Djazira. In ca. 519/1125, the Fatimid caliph 
al-Amir {g.v.] built a palace called Hawdadj. During 
these times, Rawda is said to have been a town in 
itself, and several Friday mosques were built, pointing 
to the growing population density on the island. The 
oldest mosque, the Djami‘ Ghayn, is attributed to the 
black eunuch Ghayn (d. 404/1013), a high Fatimid of- 
ficial. 

About a century later, the above-mentioned al- 
Afdal built the Djami‘ al-Mikyas, which was later 
rebuilt by al-Malik al-Salih, became part of his kal‘a 
and was called Djami‘ al-Rawda. This mosque was 
destroyed and rebuilt by al-Mu?ayyad Shaykh al- 
Mahmidi in 824/1421 (Ibn Dukmak, K. al-Intisar, i, 
Cairo 1310/1893, 115-16) and finally destroyed in the 
19th century (‘Ali Mubarak Pasha, al-Khitat al- 
djadida, xviii, 13). The erection of the huge ka/‘a tem- 
porarily put an end to that situation because al-Malik 
al-Salih evacuated the island and destroyed the 
greater part of the buildings. But after al-Salih’s 
death, the island apparently became more populated 
because the number of buildings round the Djami‘ 
Ghayn increased and the k4utha was pronounced there 
again. Parts of the decayed kal‘a were used for private 
buildings, and a new Friday mosque was built in the 
early 8th/14th century (the Djami‘ Fakhr). This 
mosque was renovated a few decades later by the 
vizier al-Maksi, hence was called the Djami‘ al- 


Maksi. In 886/148i the dilapidated mosque was 
demolished by Sultan Kayitbay and again rebuilt. 
Thereafter, it was called Djami‘ al-Sulyan (or Djami‘ 
Kayitbay). This mosque existed until the 19th century 
(al-Khitat al-djadida, xviii, 13-14). In 896/1491 the still 
extant madrasa of Kayitbay was completed as well. 
There also existed after 770/1368 a Friday mosque 
called the Djami‘ al-Ra?is, Ibn Dukmak mentions 
about 20 masdjids and several zdwiyas on the island at 
the beginning of the 9th/15th century. According to 
Ibn Zahira (= Aba Hamid al-Kudsi), al-Fada*il al- 
bahira, Cairo 1969, 202, in the late 9th/15th century 
the eastern shore of the island was densely built up, 
and Felix Fabri, a European traveller who stayed 
there in 1483, even reports that the whole island was 
encircled by high buildings with people everywhere 
(Le Voyage en Egypte de Félix Fabri 1483, Cairo 1975, 3 
vols., iii, 443-4); but he was also told that, just 15 
years previously, no building was to be found there. 
His impression was that the arm of the Nile dividing 
Rawda and Cairo cut the town in half. Leo Africanus 
in 1517 confirmed the crowdedness of the island; he 
counted 1,500 hearths and mentions a palace which 
the reigning sultan had built at the northern end of the 
island (Description de l’Afrique, tr. A. Epaulard, Paris 
1956, 511-12). The Sultan al-Ghawri is said to have 
ordered the building of a new Friday mosque near the 
Nilometer in 917/1511 (Ibn Iyas, iv, 175). 

Several statements of travellers in the 16th and 17th 
centuries suggest that Rawda was used as a place for 
recreation by the local inhabitants and as a residential 
area, contrary to the assumption, expressed in El', 
art. Rawda, that the island was abandoned in Ot- 
toman times up to the early 19th century. In 1598 
Harant mentioned about 100 houses (Le Voyage en 
Egypte de Christophe Harant, Cairo 1972, 231). Half-a- 
century later, de Monconys reported that there were 
to be found buildings and an area with pavilions of the 
nobles which was like a town of its own (Le Voyage en 
Egypte de Balthasar de Monconys, Cairo 1973, 157-8). 
This is corroborated by Ewliya Celebi (1091/1680)— 
whose statements have to be taken critically—when he 
praises the island, mentioning numerous streets and 
buildings (Seyahat-name, Istanbul 1938, x, 321-2, 325- 
7). ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi spent some time on the 
island, and praised it for its beauty (al-Hakika wa ’l- 
madjaz, Cairo 1986, 236-7). In 1806 ‘Ali Bey al- 
‘Abbasi found Rawda abandoned, having been 
formerly a little paradise; he praises the French for 
having formed the walk with rows of trees which 
traversed the island from south to north (Travels, Lon- 
don 1816, repr. 1970, ii, 22-3). In later Ottoman 
times, Rawda was likewise one of the favourite fields 
of military practice for the Mamltks; in the fights be- 
tween the rival Mamluk groups, one of the factions 
used to resort to the island. 

In the 19th century many gardens and palaces, and 
also mosques (sometimes used as funerary mosques), 
were built. A large garden (no longer extant), which 
is described as a kind of botanical and zoological 
garden, was founded in the northern part of the island 
(al-Khitat al-djadida, xviii, 11). In recent times, the 
island has become mainly a residential area. 

It should be mentioned that poetry on Rawda is 
abundant, often as a part of anthologies on gardens 
(rawdiyyat); see e.g. Abi Dja‘far al-Idrisi, Anwdr 
‘ulwiyy al-adjram; al-Suyiti, Kawkab  al-Rawda 
(Brockelmann, II*, 202); Ibn Dukmak of. czt., ch. on 
Rawda; and ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, op. cit. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the ar- 
ticle, see Suyati, Husn al-muhdadara fi ta°rikh Misr wa 
1-Kahira, ed. Muhammad Abu ’I-Fadl Ibrahim, 
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Cairo 1386/1968; Makrizi, Kitab al-Mawa‘iz; ‘Ali 

Mubarak Pasha, al-Khitat  al-djadida, Cairo 

1306/1888-9, xviii, 2-111. (O. Weintritt) 

RAWDA-KHWANI, a Shi‘I Persian mourning 
ritual commemorating the suffering and martyrdom 
of Imam Husayn, the grandson of the prophet 
Muhammad and other Shi‘I martyrs. The name of 
this public lamentation is derived from the title of a 
literary masterpiece called Rawdat al-shuhada? (‘‘The 
Garden of the Martyrs’’). This book, written in Per- 
sian but under an Arabic title, was composed by Hu- 
sayn WA‘iz Kashifi {g.v.] in 908/1502-3 when Shit 
Islam was being imposed as the state religion of Per- 
sia. Rawda-khani literally means ‘‘recitation from the 
Garden [of the Martyrs]’’ and is popularly called just 
rawda. Originally, it was customary to recite or chant 
a chapter from The Garden of the Martyrs in public each 
day during the first ten days of the month of Muhar- 
ram. Gradually, it was staged during the whole month 
of Muharram and the following month of Safar, even- 
tually to be performed all year round. Today, despite 
the fact that it is still called ‘‘the Garden Recitation’’, 
the original text has been almost abandoned as each 
Rawda-kh”an (person who does the recitation) tries his 
own creative skills in conjuring up the story. 

All classes of society participate in the Rawda- 
kh“ dni, which can be held anywhere from black tents 
set up for the occasion in the public square of a village 
or town, to a mosque or a courtyard of a private 
house, or even to special edifices built for the Shi‘T 
mourning rituals called Husayniyya or taktyya. These 
buildings have been constructed in Persia from the 
end of the 18th century onwards. 

Rawda-kh”ani belongs to the category of the sta- 
tionary Shi‘i commemorative rituals which are collec- 
tively known at madjalis al-‘aza>. It starts with the 
chants invoking the prophet Muhammad and other 
saints and is followed by a rawda-kh”dn, a master 
story-teller, who recites and sings the story of Husayn 
and his family and followers at the bloody battle of 
Karbala? while sitting on a minbar above the assembl- 
ed crowd. His rapid chanting in a high-pitched voice 
alternates with sobbing and crying to arouse the au- 
dience to an intense state of emotion. The audience 
responds with weeping, chest beating, and body 
flagellation. The performance can last from a couple 
of hours to an entire day, well into the night as a suc- 
cession of rawda-kh’ans are being used. The rawda- 
khGni ends with the congregational singing of nawha 
[see niyAHa] (dirges). 

The art of rawda-kh’dni depends on the ability of 
the rawda-kh’an to manipulate the assembled crowd, 
using his (or her, if the gathering is entirely female) 
choice of episodes of the tragedy as well as his or her 
use of body language and tonality. A successful rawda- 
khan is able to bring the audience to a state of frenzy 
in which the members of the audience identify with 
the suffering of Husayn and other martyrs. According 
to popular belief, participation in rawda-khani en- 
sures participants of intercession by Husayn on 
Judgement Day. Almost from its inception it has been 
a tradition that mixed the past with the contemporary, 
and rawda-kh’ans often make digressions into the 
political, social and moral issues of the day. This 
makes the rawda-khani a very important political 
weapon. 

Outside Persia, rawda-kh’ani had been used in In- 
dia in its original form, but now exists in modified 
versions reflecting Indian- cultural influences. In 
Bahrayn, the Persian model is still followed. Other 
Shi‘a communities also observe this public lamenta- 
tion for Husayn and other martyrs according to local 


traditions. The intensity of feeling discharged in these 
rituals, no matter where, is universal. 

Bibliography: Husayn Wa‘iz Kashifi, Rawdat al- 
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Redemptive suffering in Islam, The Hague 1978; P.J. 
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RAWH sb. HATIM b. Kabisa b. al-Muhallab b. 
Abi Sufra (d. 18 Ramadan 174/28 January 791) was 
the fourth governor from the Muhallabids [@.v.] 
of Ifrikiya, where there preceded him successively a 
distant cousin, ‘Umar b. Hafs b. ‘Uthman b. Kabisa 
(151-4/768-71), his brother Yazid (19 Djumada II 
155-18 Ramadan 170/27 May 772-13 March 787) and 
his nephew Dawid b. Yazid who, on his father’s 
death, took over in the interim until the arrival of his 
uncle Rawh on 1 Radjab 171/16 December 787. 

Rawh had first served in the army before rejoining, 
in 159/776, the group of governors. He is mentioned 
for the first time in 132/749-50, at the siege of Wasit, 
in the army of Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Saffah. Ten years 
later, in 142/759, he fought in Tabaristan in the ser- 
vice of al-Mansur, and is then found subsequently ac- 
ting as chamberlain for the latter caliph. 

In 159/776 he was made governor of Sind by al- 
Mahdi. From then onwards, with intervals of varying 
length when he was available for service, spent proba- 
bly at court, he was appointed governor of Kifa, 
Basra, Tabaristan, Armenia and Palestine, this being 
his last post in the east. In 166/782-3, when he was 
governor of Basra, his son Dawid was accused of zan- 
daka and arrested, but freed once he had recanted. 
Recalled from Palestine, Rawh learnt in Baghdad of 
the death of his brother Yazid at Kayrawan. The new 
caliph Harun al-Rashid appointed him as Yazid’s 
successor. 

He found a province left in a peaceful state by his 
brother, allowing him to govern there without inci- 
dent. He had the good sense to make peace firm by 
establishing good relations with the Imam of Tahart. 
By then he was very aged, and it often happened, we 
are told, that he went to sleep during meetings. The 
officer in charge of the barid [g.v.] (postal and in- 
telligence service) informed al-Rashid about this, 
who, in order to prepare for all eventualities, secretly 
appointed another Muhallabid, Nasr b. Habib, to 
succeed Rawh on his death. Rawh, for his part, had 
left the power to his son Kabisa. In this way, probably 
with a deliberately theatrical gesture, during the in- 
vestiture ceremony for Kabisa in the Great Mosque, 
the sahib al-barid exhibited al-Rashid’s diploma in 
favour of Nasr. Those present acquiesced. 

The evidence shows that the caliph was keeping a 
weather eye open, and did not want a dynastic tradi- 
tion to become established in North Africa. After two 
years and three months, Nasr was dismissed, and the 
interim authority entrusted to al-Muhallab b. Yazid 
whilst the new governor, another son of Rawh, al- 
Fadl, was awaited. Al-Fadl entered Kayrawan in 
Muharram 177/April-May 793, the eighth and last 
Muhallabid governor in Ifrikiya. Trouble broke out 
immediately, and in ShaSban 178/November 794, al- 
Fadl was killed in a revolt by the djund. 

With the Muhallabids, a dynastic tradition was ap- 
pearing in the last province of the Maghrib still in 
caliphal hands. It was, however, abortive. Another 
period of troubles had to arise in order to convince the 
caliphs to relax their control, and this was, in 184/800, 
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to the profit of Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, founder of the 
Aghlabid [g.v.] dynasty of governors. 
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RAWH 2. ZINBAS at-DyupHAMI, an Arab tribal 

leader, especially prominent in upholding the 
Umayyad cause against the Zubayrids in the second 
civil war (64-72/683-92). 

Son of a notable from the Bani Djudham [g.v.], 
which had been settled in Palestine from before the 
Arab conquest of the region, Rawh is said to have in- 
curred Mu‘awiya’s suspicion in circumstances which 
are obscure. Later, we find him named as one of a 
group of Syrian ashraf whom Yazid b. Mu‘awiya {q.v.] 
sent to ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (g.v.] in an attempt 
to obtain the latter’s bay‘a, and, shortly afterwards, as 
one of the commanders of the army sent to the Hidjaz 
by Yazid under Muslim b. SUkba al-Murri [g.v.] in 
63/682-3. 

Following the death of Yazid and that of his short- 
lived son and successor Mu‘awiya (II) {q.v.] in 
64/683-4, Hassan b. Malik b. Bahdal al-Kalbi, who 
was governing the gund of Filastin for the Umayyads, 
was unable to maintain his position and withdrew. He 
left Rawh behind as his representative, but Rawh too 
had to abandon his post in the face of opposition from 
his rival for the leadership of Djudham, Natil b. Kays. 
The latter, who seems to have enjoyed seniority, pro- 
claimed his allegiance to Ibn al-Zubayr in an attempt 
to secure his own position, while Rawh may have 
alienated many of his tribe by a reported maladroit at- 
tempt to attach Djudham to the ‘‘northern’’ 
(Ma‘addi) descent group (eventually they were 
generally accepted as belonging to the ‘‘southern’’, 
Kahtani, group). However, Rawh’s continuing sup- 
port for the Umayyads in the person of Marwan b. al- 
Hakam [q.v.} (he is credited with a speech eulogising 
Marwan and calling for his succession in preference to 
other candidates) proved well judged. Following the 
victory of the Kalb at Mardj Rahit [g.v.] and the con- 
sequent extension of Marwan’s authority over Syria, 
it was the turn of Natil b. Kays to flee and Rawh again 
became governor of Palestine. When ‘Abd al-Malik 
followed his father Marwan as caliph (Ramadan 
65/April 685), Rawh became one of his influential 
confidantes and advisors. In some of the literature he 
appears as a prototype of the later viziers. 

Rawh is said to have died in 84/703. He is known 


as a transmitter of hadith and is even counted by some 
hadith authorities as a Companion of the Prophet. His 
descendants are referred to in reports about the 
disturbances in Syria towards the end of the Umayyad 
period. 
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RAWI (a.), pl. ruwat, reciter and transmitter of 

poetry, as also of narrative traditions (akhbar) and 
hadith [q.v.]. The term is derived from rawd ‘‘to bring, 
carry or convey water’’, and has been extended to 
“‘carrying’’ in a figurative sense, i.e. ‘‘to bear by 
memory, to transmit or recite’’ (cf. Lane, 1194). 
There is an intensive form raéwtya, explained as 
“‘copious transmitter’’ (Kathir al-riwaya), used in 
mediaeval sources as a synonym to rawi. In modern 
research it is applied, as a rule, to the learned collec- 
tors of Bedouin poetry in the 8th century. 

The institution of the rawi is the main basis for the 
preservation of pre-Islamic poetry. In the Dyahiliyya 
{g.¥.] poets used to have one or more rawis, who learn- 
ed their verses by heart, recited them in public, 
especially at the annual fairs, where poetic contests 
took place, and transmitted them to the next genera- 
tion. It often happened that a rawi became a famous 
poet himself. Lists of poets and their rawis are known 
over several generations. A spectacular line, extend- 
ing over two centuries, begins with Aws b. Hadjar 
{g.v.], the stepfather of Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma {g.v.], 
who was his rdwi (Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘, 57). Zuhayr, 
who also had his son Ka‘b [g.v.] for a rawi, figures at 
the beginning of the following list (Aghani', vii, 78): 
Zuhayr, al-Hutay’a [g.v.], Hudba b. Khashram, 
Djamil [¢.v.], Kuthayyir ‘Azza [9.v.], who died in 
105/723. He was ‘‘the last to combine the function of 
poet and rawi’’ (akhir man idjtama‘a lahu al-shir wa ’l- 
riwaya, loc. cit.). From the list and similar information, 
it appears that transmission of poetry often took place 
in the same family or clan, but not necessarily, which 
implies that ra@wi was an accepted profession or semi- 
profession. 

The question whether transmission in the Dyahtliyya 
was exclusively oral, or whether poets and transmit- 
ters assisted their memory by writing, remains con- 
troversial. Whereas Sezgin (GAS, ii, 22-33) maintains 
the early use of writing in the process of transmission, 
other scholars have emphasised the oral character of 
pre-Islamic texts (M. Zwettler, The oral character of 
classical Arabic poetry, Columbus 1978, cf. 85-8). Since 
there is no conclusive evidence, one can only attempt 
to evaluate the known facts. In the Dydhiliyya, the use 
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of writing, although well established for contracts, 
treaties or other official documents, could hardly have 
played a significant part in poetic transmission. It is 
possible that poets in contact with the courts of Hira 
{g.v.] and Ghassan [g.v.] were able to write, but 
among Bedouins that knowledge cannot have been 
common. Furthermore, the corpus of pre-Islamic 
verses presents characteristic features of oral 
literature, e.g. a high percentage of formulaic expres- 
sions, semantic repetition and independence of detail, 
which later gave way to other stylistic features and 
modes of composition. Thus it is to be assumed that 
during the 6th century A.D. composition and 
transmission of poetry took place orally, which does 
not exclude the possibility of a rawi noting down 
verses as a mnemonic aid. 

In the course of the first Islamic century, the use of 
writing increased in various fields (cf. G. Schoeler, 
Schreiben und Veréffentlichen. Zur Verwendung und Funktion 
der Schrift in den ersten islamischen Jahrhunderten, in Isl., 
Ixix [1992], 1-43). The first collections of poetry were 
made in the early Umayyad period, e.g. the 
Mu‘allakat (q.v.) (cf. M.J. Kister, The Seven Odes, in 
RSO, xliv (1979) 27-36). The poet al-Farazdak [q.v.] 
mentions in some of his verses that he possessed 
“‘books’’ with collected poetry of other poets (The 
Naka id of Jarir and al-Farazdak, ed. A.A. Bevan, i-iil, 
Leiden 1905-12, i, 201, v. 57, 61). It is further 
reported that Djarir [g.v.) and al-Farazdak used to 
dictate to their rawis (Naka’id, i, 430, 12; ii, 908, 2). 
It seems therefore, that oral transmission was at first 
aided, and then gradually replaced, by writing. 

In the final stage of poetic transmission, the early 
‘Abbasid period, Bedouin poetry was systematically 
collected by learned rawis like Khalaf al-Ahmar, 
Hammad al-Rawiya and al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi 
[9.vv.]. There is ample evidence that they had written 
collections of poetry at their disposal, but they were 
still expected to know the texts by heart, and to recite 
them when requested (Aghani', v, 174). In addition, 
they used to collect information from Bedouins and to 
verify their knowledge by questioning them. These 
Bedouin informants, who were also called ‘‘7awi"’, are 
in part known by name (cf. Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien 
et la formation de Gahiz, Paris 1953, 137-8). Thus 
presumably the term rawi/rawiya was applied, as long 
as learning by heart and reciting of verses still played 
a part, even if a marginal one, in poetic transmission. 

Another aspect is the exact function of the 7awi and 
his relation to the poet who employed him. Since a 
rawi often became a poet himself, it has been assumed 
that he also served an apprenticeship with his poet, 
receiving a thorough training in metrics and the art of 
composition. This would imply that the institution of 
the rdwi not only assured the preservation of poetry, 
but also the continuity of technical knowledge, and of 
the vocabulary, style, and thematic range of an in- 
dividual poet. The first to consider the possibility of 
establishing ‘‘schools’’ of poetry was Taha Husayn, 
who with regard to the list of rawis mentioned above 
speaks of the “‘poetic school’’ (madhhab shi‘rz) of Aws 
b. Hadjar (Fi ’l-adab al-djahilt, Cairo 1927, '1989, 
270). The question has been studied with regard to 
the poetry of Hudhayl [9.v.] by E. Braunlich (Versuch 
einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise altarabischer 
Poesten, in Ist., xxiv [1937], 201-69; cf. 221 ff.), as also 
by G.E. von Grunebaum (Zur Chronologie der 
Jritharabischen Dichtung, in Orientalia, N.S. viii [1939], 
328-45), who established six ‘‘schools’’ of poetry in 
the pre-Islamic period. 

The assumption that raéwis received a thorough 
education, and reached a competence equal to that of 


the poets they served, is further evidenced by reports 
that a rdwi was expected to correct, to polish up or 
even to embellish the verses of his master. This seems 
to have been a common practice in the Dyahiliyya (cf. 
Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 87), as also in the Umayyad 
period. There is a story concerning Djarir and al- 
Farazdak, whose réwis were found to correct their 
metrical blunders (Aghani', iv, 54). In view of this and 
similar reports, it is easy to appreciate the exclamation 
of al-Hutay’a: ‘‘Woe to verses in the hand of a bad 
transmitter!’ (wayl™ i ’l-shiSt min rawiyat al-sii; 
Aghani', ii, 59). It also underlines the difficulty, and 
sometimes the impossibility, for historians of 
literature to clearly differentiate between the work of 
a poet and that of his rawi. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the ar- 
ticle, see Blachére, HLA, i, 85-127, and in par- 
ticular, Nasir al-Din Asad, Masddir al-shi% al-djahilt 
wa-kimatuha al-ta>rikhiyya, Cairo 1978, 222-54. 

(RENATE JAcoBI) 

RAWK (Egyptian pronounciation: rék), a word of 
non-Arabic origin, probably derived from Demotic 
ruwkh, ‘‘land distribution’’. From the noun is derived 
an Arabic verb raka, yartiku. 

In the language of Egyptian administration, rawk 
means a kind of cadastral survey which is followed 
by a redistribution of the arable land. The pro- 
cedure comprises the surveying (mzsdha [q.v.]) of the 
fields, the ascertainment of their legal status (private 
property, endowment, crown land, grant, etc.), and 
the assessment of their prospective taxable capacity 
(%bra). Until the fall of the Fatimid dynasty the bulk 
of the arable land was bestowed on private tax farmers 
(mutakabbil or damin), whereas in the Ayyubid and 
Mamluk periods it was granted to officers and free 
soldiers as military grants (zk¢a‘ [9.v. }). 

Al-Makrizi states that in early Islamic times a rawk 
had been carried out every thirty years, in order to 
synchronise the lunar (hilal?) and the fiscal (kharadji) 
calendars (Khitat, ed. Wiet, ii, 2), but this statement 
rather seems to reflect the ideal case. In fact, in the 
eight-and-a-half centuries between the Arabs’ ap- 
pearance and the Ottoman conquest, only six rawks 
are mentioned in the sources. The first is that which 
‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Habhab, director of the finances 
(‘amil) of Egypt, executed in the years 105-7/724-5 
during the reign of the caliph Hisham. The result of 
the survey is said to have been an arable surface of 
30,000,000 faddan (ca. 191,000 km?); the fiscal register 
established in 107/725-6 recorded a yield of kharddj 
[g.v.] of 1,700,837 dinars for all Egypt, and that of 
1,449,420.5 for Upper Egypt and 251, 416.5 for the 
Delta (al-Makrizi, op. cit., 62.) 

The rawk of Ahmad b. al-Mudabbir, ‘ami of Egypt, 
accomplished around 253/867-8, just before the ar- 
rival of Ahmad b. Tuldn [9.v.], amounted to 
24,000,000 faddans or ca. 153,000 km? (al-Makrizi, op. 
cit., ii, 62-3, 69, 81). 

The third rawk, called al-Afdali, was the only one 
carried out under Fatimid rule. His initiator was the 
general and future vizier Muhammad b. Fatik ‘‘al- 
Ma’mutn”’ al-Bata’ihi, to whose son Misa we owe a 
detailed report (quoted by al-Makrizi, op. cit., ii, 5-6). 
At the suggestion of al-Bata’ihi, the vizier al-Afdal b. 
Badr al-Djamli in 501/1107-8 gave orders to perform 
a new survey in order to remedy grievances and to 
abolish unjustified privileges which had spread since 
the last rawk. 

The rawk al-Salahi, performed in the years 572- 
7/1176-81 by the eunuch Baha? al-Din Karakdsh (the 
builder of the Cairo citadel) on the orders of Sultan 
Salah al-Din al-Ayyabr, laid the foundation of a com- 
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pletely new military system; it was closely linked to 
the introduction of the kta‘ system. The assessed 
kharag) yield of 3,670,500 dinars was split into ikia‘s for 
111 officers (amir), 6976 heavily-armed horsemen 
(tawashi) and 1,553 light cavalrymen (kara-ghulam) (al- 
Makrizi, op. cit., ii, 16-17). Ibn Mammitt in his book 
on the rules of administration (Kitab Kawanin al- 
dawawin) has preserved the complete list of all places 
of Egypt surveyed in the Salahi rawk (ed. A.S. Atiya, 
Cairo 1943, 84-200). 

The rawk al-Husdmi was initiated by the Mamluk 
sultan Husam al-Din Ladjin in 697/1298 in order to 
curtail the power of the great amirs and to strengthen 
that of the sultan, but it completely failed, and the 
sultan was murdered by his officers (al-Makrizi, op. 
cit., ii, 21; idem, Sulitk, ed. Ziyada, Cairo 1934-58, 
i/3, 841-4; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjum, ed. Cairo, viii, 
90-5; Ibn Ilyas, Bada, ed. M. Mostafa, Wiesbaden 
1975, i/1, 396-7). The list of place names surveyed by 
the Husami rawk seems to be preserved in the 
anonymous Tuhfat al-irshad, discovered by M. Ramzi 
in the library of the Azhar in 1932. 

The last rawk was carried out by order of sultan al- 
Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawan during his third reign. 
The Nasiri rawk, which combined a survey of some 
regions of Syria in 713/1313-14 with one of all Egypt 
in 715/1315, was a repetition of the failed Husami 
rawk, and this time the sultan was successful in depriv- 
ing the great amirs of their power. The Nasiri rawk can 
be considered as a kind of coup d’état: the crown land 
(khass al-sultan) was considerably increased; the whole 
province of al-Djiza was transformed into khass land 
(al-Makrizi, Khifat, ii, 22-32; idem, Sulik, ii/1, 146- 
57; Tubinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients, map B VIII 13). 
The registers set up in the Nasiri rawk have been 
copied by Ibn Dukmak, K. al-Jntisar (ed. Vollers, 
Cairo 1893) and Ibn al-Dji‘an, al-Tuhfa al-saniyya (ed. 
B. Moritz, Cairo 1898, repr. Cairo 1974). 
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RAWSHANITYYA, a mystical and gnostic 
Islamic sect founded amongst the Afghans of the 
North-West Frontier region, with centres at e.g. 
Kaniguram and Tirah in Waziristan, by Bayazid b. 
‘Abd Allah Ansari of Kaniguram (ca. 931-80/ca. 1525- 
73). He claimed to be, if not actually a Mahdi, at least 
a hadi or guide towards tawhid, the Divine Unity, for 
his followers. He styled himself pir-: rawshan ‘‘the 
divinely-illuminated pir [q.v.]’’, although his orthodox 
enemies called him pir-i tariki ‘‘the pir of darkness’’ 
and his adherents Tarikiyan ‘‘devotees of darkness’’. 
The movement had distinct elements of Afghan na- 
tional consciousness within it, reacting against 
Mughal expansionism in the Frontier region and 
against Kabul, as well as a religious significance. 

1. Bayazid Ans4ri’s career. For this, the last 
years of which were spent in the warfare against the 
Mughals in which he eventually was killed, see the ar- 
ticle s.v. 

2. Later history of the movement. Bayazid’s 
activities were resumed by the eldest of his five sons, 
“Umar, who attacked the Yasufzai, a tribe which had 
followed Bayazid but had reverted to orthodox Islam; 
in the battle which ensued ‘Umar was killed, as was 
also his brother Khayr al-Din; another brother, Nur 
al-Din, was put to death by the Gudjars. The 
youngest son, Djalal al-Din, was captured by the 
Ydasufzai, who surrendered him to Akbar in 989/1581. 


Escaping from Akbar’s court he returned to Tirah, 
where he assumed the role of sovereign of 
Afghanistan, and Akbar found it necessary to send an 
army against him in Safar 994/January-February 
1586. This army met with a serious defeat, which was 
repaired by a later expedition (995/1587). The 
numbers of the Rawshanis are given on this occasion 
as 20,000 foot and 5,000 horse. A further expedition 
was sent in 1000/1591 (or 1001) which captured some 
14,000 men (according to Bada?ini) with Djyalal al- 
Din’s wives and children, but not apparently himself, 
since in 1007/1598-9 he took Ghazni, but was unable 
to maintain himself there, and on retiring was attack- 
ed by the Hazaras [q.v. in Suppl.], wounded and put 
to death. This last affair is by some assigned to a son 
of his bearing the same name. 

The next head of the community was Djalal al- 
Din’s son Ihdad, who figures in the history of 
Djahangir. In 1020/1611 he surprised Kabul in the 
absence of its governor Khan Dawrdan. The attack was 
beaten off with great loss to the raiders, yet in 
1023/1614 Ihdad was again in the field, but sustained 
a serious defeat at Pish Bulagh. After a series of enter- 
prises with varied success he was besieged in the for- 
tress of Nuaghar, and killed by a musket-shot. 

The historian of Shah Djahan, Muhammad Salih 
Kanbo, asserts that in the second year of his reign 
(1038/1628-9) that monarch took effective steps to 
suppress the heresy started by Bayazid; nevertheless, 
in the following year he records how the Afghan 
Kamil al-Din was joined in the attack on Peshawar by 
‘Abd al-Kadir, son of Ihdad, and Karimdad, son of 
Djalala (Djalal al-Din). The place was relieved by 
Sa‘id Khan, and ‘Abd al-Kadir induced to submit; in 
1043/1633-4 he was recommended by Sa‘id Khan, 
‘‘who had caused him to repent of his evil deeds’ to 
Shah Djahan, who gave him a command of 1,600 
horse. Other members of Ihdad’s family received 
honours and rewards in 1047/1637-8. In the same 
year, Karimdad, who had taken refuge in the Moh- 
mand country, but had been recalled by the tribes of 
Bangash, was attacked, captured and executed by 
Sa‘id Khan. It is asserted that some relics of the com- 
munity still exist in this region. A branch of the sect, 
called ‘Isawi, was founded at Swat by one Sayyid ‘Isa 
of Peshawar (T.C. Plowden, translation of the Kalid-i 
Afghani, Lahore 1875). 

3. Doctrines of the sect. According to the 
Dabistén, which is friendly to the sect, Bayazid’s doc- 
trine was extreme pantheism; ‘‘If I pray’’ he said, ‘‘I 
am a mushrik; if 1 pray not, I am a kafir.’” He marked 
eight stages (makam) in religious progress: shari“a, 
tarika, hakika, ma‘rifa, kurba, wusla, wahda, sukin; the 
four last are said to be technicalities of his system. The 
explanation of these stages, quoted from Bayazid’s 
Hal-nama, inculcates lofty morality, e.g. to hurt no 
creature of God. The account which follows is incon- 
sistent with this, as noxious persons were to be killed 
because they resembled wild creatures, and harmless 
persons who did not possess self-knowledge might be 
killed, because they resembled domestic animals. 
They might be regarded as dead, and their property 
might be seized by the ‘‘living’’. Further, he 
abrogated the direction of prayer and the preliminary 
ablution. Other details are furnished by a hostile 
writer, the historian of Shah Djahan quoted above, 
copied in Khafi Khan’s Muniakhab al-lubab. Marriage, 
he says, is without a contract, there being merely a 
feast at which a cow is slaughtered. Divorce is ratified 
by placing some pebbles in the wife’s hand. The 
widow is deprived of inheritance, and indeed is at the 
disposal of the heirs, who may marry her themselves 
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or sell her to someone else. When a son is born to one 
of them, an incision is made in the ear of an ass, and 
the blood dripped on the infant’s tongue. This is in 
order to ensure that the infant shall be bloodthirsty 
and have the mind of an ass. Any stranger who falls 
into their hands is enslaved and can be bought or sold. 
Daughters receive no share in the inheritance. They 
massacre whole tribes when they conquer them. Even 
on the Day of Judgment their victims, though mar- 
tyrs, will not hold them to account. According to 
others, however, they recognised neither Paradise nor 
Hell. 

4, Literature of the sect. Bayazid is said to have 
written much. For his own works, see BAYAZID ANSARI. 
Works composed by his opponents and in refutation 
of his doctrines include the orthodox Akhtnd Dar- 
wiza’s Makhzan-i Afghani and Tadhktrat al-abrar wa ’l- 
ashrar. Such works composed at the Mughal court as 
Abu ’1-Fadl ‘Allami’s Akbar-nama (detailed account of 
the warfare with the Rawshaniyya), Bada?tni’s Mun- 
takhab al-tawarikh, Djahangir’s Tuzuk, the Tarikh-t 
Firishta. and Muhammad Salih Kanbo Lahawri’s 
‘Amal-i Salih, were necessarily hostile; but Farid 
Bukhari’s Dhakhirat al-khawanin (biographical accounts 
of Mughal nobles) gives a more sympathetic view of 
them. 

Bibliography: The account of the sect given by 
J. Leyden, in Asiatic Researches, xi, 363-428, London 
1810, based on the Dabistan al-madhahib ( = 247-253 
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Akbari (lith., Lahore 1292), in H. Elliot, History of 
India, London 1873, v, 450; from the Tuzik-i 
Dyahangiri, tr. A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, Lon- 
don 1909, in Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, Ox- 
ford 1922, who also used the Jkbal-ndma-yi 
Dyahangiri, Calcutta 1865. For Shah Djahan’s time, 
the Shah Djahan-ndma, called ‘Amal-i Salih, of 
Muhammad Silih Kanbo, ed. Ghulam Yazdani, 
Calcutta 1923-7, is the chief authority. The printed 
text of ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahawri’s Badishah-ndma 
(Calcutta 1867-8) which, according to the Mun- 
takhab al-lubab, Calcutta 1869, should contain an ex- 
aggerated account of the atrocities of the sect, has 
very little about it. 

See further H.G. Raverty, Ethnographical notes on 
Afghanistan and part of Baluchistan, London 1880-3; 
Sir Olaf Caroe, The Pathans 550 B.C.-A.D. 1957, 
London 1958, 199-204, 226-30; S.A.A. Rizvi, 
Rawshantyya movement, in Abr-Nahrain, vi (1965-6), 
63-91, vii (1967-8), 62-98; Annemarie Schimmel, 
Islam in the Indian subcontinent, HO, 11.4.3, Leiden- 
Koln 1984, 87-8. 

(D.S. Marcotioutu-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

RAWTHER (Tamil trauttur meaning ‘‘horseman’”’ 
or ‘‘trooper’’, also known as Rowther, Ravuttan, 
Rayuttan), a community of Tamil-speaking 
Muslims located in the state of Tamilnadu, India, 
one of four sub-divisions of the Tamil-speaking 
Muslim community, the others being Marakkayar, 
Kayalar and Labbai [q.v.]. Like the Labbai, the 
Rawther follow the Shafi‘T school, whilst the others 
are Hanafis. Unlike the other sub-divisions, the 
Rawther and Labbai are found in greatest numbers in 
the interior, where they are mostly petty merchants 
and tradesmen. 


Effectively endogamous like the other sub-divisions 
and historically located in particular districts 
(Madurai and Tiruchirapalli), there has nevertheless 
been a blurring of group boundaries. Migration to 
larger urban centres, some intermarriage and Islamic 
revival movements, have stressed their egalitarian 
outlook and weakened clan-based lineages with their 
focus on the shrines of particular saints. 

The Rawther probably originated as cavalry 
militia, comprising indigenous converts to Islam, for 
Tamil Hindu rulers before pre-colonial Muslim rulers 
began similar recruitment in the late 17th century. 
During the 19th century Wahhabi missionaries began 
a process of Islamisation, attacking vestiges of Hindu 
ritual practices, stressing Sunni orthodoxy and en- 
couraging the use of Urdu as a symbol of ‘‘pure’’ 
Islam. Many Tamil Muslims were affected by this 
movement, and a considerable number of Labbai 
adopted the title of Rawther because they regarded 
any claim to martial ancestry as more orthodox and 
prestigious than simple Labbai status. Urdu, how- 
ever, remained primarily the second language of a 
minority of Rawthers. 

Bibliography: M. Mines, Muslim social stratifica- 
tion in India: the basis for variation, in Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, xxviii (1972), 333-49, and 
Susan Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings. Muslims and 
Christians in South Indian society, 1700-1900, Cam- 
bridge 1989, are fundamental. See also W. Frances, 
South Arcot District manual, Madras 1906; idem, 
Madura District gazetteer, Madras 1920; F.R. Hem- 
ingway, Trichinopoly District manual, Madras 1907 
(useful). For the Rawther in a broader historical 
context, see S.K. Aiyangar, South India and her 
Muhammedan invaders, Madras 1921; Qadir H. 
Khan, South Indian Mussalmans, Madras 1910; K. 
McPherson, The political development of the Urdu- and 
Tamil-speaking Muslims of the Madras Presidency 1901 
to 1937, M.A. thesis, University of Western 
Australia 1968, unpubl. (K. McPuerson) 
RAWWADIDS or Bantu’. Rawwap, a minor 

dynasty of northwestern Persia which flourished 
during the period which Minorsky characterised as 
the ‘‘Iranian intermezzo’’ between the decline of 
Arab power there and the incoming of Turkish 
peoples like the Saldjuks, essentially during the 4th- 
Sth/10th-11th centuries. 

Although the Daylamis [see DAYLAM] were the most 
prominent in this upsurge of northern Persian moun- 
tain peoples, the part of other races like the Kurds was 
not negligible. The Rawwadids (the form ‘‘Rawad’’ 
later becomes common in the sources) were originally 
of Azdi Arab stock, but gradually became assimilated 
to their environment in Adharbaydjan (and especial- 
ly, the area around Tabriz) and became Kurdicised 
(cf. the similar process taking place in Shirwan [q.v. ] 
or Sharwan, where the Yazidi Shirwan-Shahs became 
Iranised). In ca. 141/758-9 the caliph al-Mansir’s 
governor of Adharbaydjan, Yazid b. Hatim al- 
Muhallabi appointed al-Rawwéad b. al-Muthanna to 
secure the region between Tabriz and al-Badhdh [g.v. 
in Suppl.}. Over the next two centuries, al-Rawwad’s 
descendants became thoroughly Kurdicised, and Kur- 
dish forms like ‘‘Mamlan’’ for Muhammad and 
‘‘Ahmadil”’ for Ahmad begin to appear in their 
genealogy. a 

In the disturbed condition of Adharbaydjan during 
the mid-4th/10th century, consequent on the disap- 
pearance of the Sadjids [g.v.] from there, the 
Rawwadid Abu ’l-Haydja? Husayn b. Muhammad 
(344-78/955-88) succeeded to the heritage of the 
Kangarids or MusAfirids [g.v.]. During the next cen- 
tury, the outstanding member of the family was Abu 
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Mansur Wahsudan b. Mamlan b. Abi ’l-Haydja? (ca. 
410-46/ca. 1019-54). He early faced the incursions of 
the so-called ‘‘‘Iraki’’ Turkmens driven out of 
Khurdsan by Mahmud of Ghazna and of 
independently-operating Turkish bands, but it was 
not until 446/1054 that the Saldjak leader Toghril Beg 
{g.v.] resolved to bring Adharbaydjan and Arran 
under his control and to make the petty rulers of 
northwestern Persia and eastern Transcaucasia his 
vassals. Wahstidan’s eldest son Mamlan was con- 
firmed in his father’s territories by Toghril in 
450/1058, but the days of the dynasty as an 
autonomous power were numbered. The Ottoman 
historian Munedjdjim Bashi [¢.v.], quoting earlier 
chronicles on the history of the region, states that, 
when the Saldjik sultan Alp Arslan returned in 
463/1071 from his Anatolian campaign against the 
Byzantines, he deposed Mamlan. But a later member 
of the family, Ahmadil b. Ibrahim b. Wahsiidan, held 
Maragha [q.v.] and took part in warfare against the 
Crusaders in Syria, and his personal name was 
perpetuated by the line of his Turkish ghulams, the 
Ahmadilis [q.v.], who ruled in Maragha as Atabegs 
during the 6th/13th century; survivors of the actual 
Rawwadid family can be traced up to Il-Khanid times 
in the early 8th/14th century. 

Bibliography: Ahmad Kasrawi, Shahriyaran-i 
gum-nam*, Tehran 1335/1957, ii, 130-225, 251; V. 
Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history, London 1953, 
115-16, 164-9; W. Madelung, in Cambridge history of 
Tran, iv, 236-9; Bosworth, in ibid., v, 32-4; idem, 
The Islamic dynasties, 88-9. See also TaBRiz. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

RA’Y (see Suppl]. 

RAYCOR, a town and district of South India, 
now in the Gulbarga division of the Indian Union 
state of Karnataka, before 1947 in the Haydarabad 
princely state of British India (lat. 16° 15’ N., long. 
77° 20’ E.). 

An ancient Hindu town formerly part of the 
kingdom of Warangal, it passed to the Khaldji Sultans 
of Dihlt in the 8th/14th century, then to the Bahmanis 
and, after Awrangzib’s Deccan conquests, to the 
Mughals. Ray¢ur has interesting Islamic monuments. 
The Bahmani Ek minar ki masdjid has its minaret in 
the corner of the courtyard [see MANARA. 2. In India]. 
The fortifications and gateway were built by Ibrahim 
I ‘Adil Shah in the mid-10th/16th century, and the 
Djami‘ masdjid or Friday mosque stems from 
1022/1618. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India’, xxi, 34- 
45; Annual report, Arch. Dept. Hyderabad, 1339F; 
Elisabeth S. Merklinger, Jndian Islamic architecture: 
the Deccan 1347-1686, Warminster, Wilts. 1981, 48, 
51 and plan 28. (C.E. Boswortn) 
RAYDA (Rida, Réda) is the name of a number 

of places in SAsir, in the Yemen and in Hadramawt. 
The word rayd (pl. aryad/ruyid) means a ledge of a 
mountain, resembling a wall, or a resting upon ledges 
of mountains (Lane, Lexicon, s.v.). At least in 
Hadramawt, it is the term for the centre of the ter- 
ritory of a Bedouin tribe, which is generally a depres- 
sion in the rocky plateau (D. van der Meulen and H. 
von Wissmann, Hadramaut, some of tts mystertes unveiled, 
Leiden 1932, 22, n. 1). There are several places of this 
name (Réda) in Hadramawt: Raydat al-Say‘ar, 
Raydat Ardayn, Raydat al-‘Ibad, Raydat al- 
Har(a)miyya. In ‘Asir, Muhammad b. ‘A?id of the Al 
SA?id (see ‘asIR; ‘ARAB, DJAZIRAT AL-] was defeated in 
1872 by the Ottomans, under Muhammad Redif 
Pasha, at Raydat Bani Mufid. The territory was an- 
nexed by King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz after he had conquered 


al-Hidjaz. The best-known place of this name is 
Raydat al-Bawn (Raydat Shahir) in the Yemen, a 
large village in the plain of Bawn (Hamdan), at lat. 
15° 49’ N., long. 44° 2’ E. According to A. 
Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens als Grundlage der 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Semitismus, repr. Amsterdam 
1966, no. 293, its location corresponds with 
Mayovdave of Ptolemy. Actually, Raydat al-Bawn is 
the chief place of the district (ndhiya) of the same 
name, with a population (in 1979) of 1,637 in- 
habitants. The well-known Abi Muhammad _al- 
Hasan al-Hamdani [q.v.] spent the greater part of his 
life in Raydat al-Bawn, where he probably died and 
was buried after 340/951-2. The place is also known 
for its pre-Islamic inscriptions. 

Bibliography: Besides the works given in the 
text, see, for a full discussion of the sources for 
Raydat al-Bawn and_ its inscriptions (with 
photographs), Chr. Robin, Les hautes-terres du Nord- 
Yemen avant |’Islam. Leiden-Istanbul, 2 vols. 1982. 

> (Ep. 

AL-RAYDANIYYA [see MAMLOks. i. €; SELIM a 

AL-RAYHANI, Amin, Lebanese polygraph, of 
Maronite persuasion, born at Freika (al-Furayka) 24 
November 1876 and died there 13 September 1940. 

At twelve years old, he emigrated with his uncle to 
New York, where he dabbled in business, appeared 
on the stage and studied law for a while, but principal- 
ly worked tirelessly to perfect his knowledge of 
English. Subsequently, he moved back and forth be- 
tween the West and the East, studied Arabic authors 
and discovered al-Ma‘arri [q.v.], whose work he 
translated into English. Following the publication of 
an anti-clerical pamphlet, al-Muhdlafa al-thulathiyya fi 
‘l-mamlaka al-hayawaniyya, New York 1903, 138 pp., 
he was excommunicated. His vision of life is express- 
ed in The Book of Khalid, New York 1911, 349 pp. 
During the First World War, he was a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Europe. In 1922, he embarked on a 
tour of the Arabian Peninsula, a journey which lasted 
a year and was to be the subject of a remarkable ac- 
count, Mulitk al-‘Arab, Beirut 1924, 925 pp. He lived 
alone for most of his life, and his marriage to Bertha 
Case (1879-1970) did not last long. He maintained a 
literary salon and diffused his energy in countless con- 
ferences and articles. 

His corpus comprises some forty works, including 
ten in English and eight published posthumously (fif- 
teen have been edited in the USA). It was republished 
by his brother Albert in Beirut between 1980 and 
1983. However, this last is not an accurate and com- 
plete edition: in a political context, where the author 
uses the word Syria this is often replaced by Lebanon, 
and in a religious context, certain criticisms aimed at 
the Maronite community are mitigated. Finally, the 
text of his will in which he insisted on a secular burial 
has been censored. A new, complete edition has 
subsequently appeared, under the patronage of his 
nephew Amin, also in Beirut, at Dar al-Djit (with a 
large print-run). 

Unlike many Arab writers of his generation who 
sought a haven in the West, Amin al-Rayhani under- 
took a return to the East, under the influence of Emer- 
son and Carlyle. He regarded himself as a philoso- 
pher, while as a poet, he was one of the first to 
compose texts in free verse. In prose, his style is 
strongly influenced by the Kur?an. He believed in 
God, but his religion tended towards the kind of 
naturalism favoured by Rousseau. He was a sup- 
porter of Darwinian theories of evolution. Motivated 
by sentiments of revolt against institutions (sec- 
tarianism in particular) and intolerance, he defended 
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human liberty and fraternity with determination. A 
social reformer, he preached justice and the virtues of 
work. His political ideal was based on an Arab na- 
tionalism extending over an area considerably ex- 
ceeding the boundaries of contemporary Lebanon; 
such an independent entity, he believed, would be 
capable of confronting the foreign intruder and 
guaranteeing the future of Palestine. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S III, 399-414; 
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Rayhani, Beirut 1941; Dj. Djabr, Beirut 1947; R. 
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AL-RAYY, the ancient Ragh§, a city in the old Per- 
sian region of Media, during Islamic times in the pro- 
vince of Djibal [¢.v.]. 

Its ruins may be seen about 5 miles south-south- 
east of Tehran (g.v.] to the south of a spur projecting 
from Elburz into the plain. The village and sanctuary 
of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim lie immediately south of the 
ruins. The geographical importance of the town lies in 
the fact that it was situated in the fertile zone which 
lies between the mountains and the desert, by which 
from time immemorial communication has taken 
place between the west and east of Persia. Several 
roads from Mazandaran [q.v.] converge on Rayy on 
the north side. 

1. History. 

In the Avesta, Widéwdat, i, 15, Ragha is mentioned 
as the twelfth sacred place created by Ahura-Mazda. 
In the Old Persian inscriptions (Behistun 2, 10-18), 
Raga appears as the province of Media in which in the 
autumn of 521 B.C. the false king of Media Frawar- 
tish sought refuge in vain; from Ragha also Darius 
sent reinforcements to his father Wishtaspa when the 
latter was putting down the rebellion in Parthia 
(Behistun 3, 1-10). 

Ragha is also mentioned in the Apocrypha. Tobit 
sent his son Tobias from Niniveh to recover the silver 
deposited in Ragha with Gabael, brother of Gabrias 
(Tobit, i, 14). The book of Judith (i, 15) puts near 
Ragau (if indeed it was Ragha) the plain in which 
Nebuchadnezzar defeated the king of Media, Arphax- 
ad (Phraortes?). 

In the summer of 330 B.C., Alexander the Great, 
following Darius III took 11 days to go from Ecbatane 
to Rhagae (Arrian, 3, 20, 2). According to Strabo, xi, 
9, 1 and xi, 13, 6, Seleucus Nicator (312-280) rebuilt 
Rhagae under the name of Eurdpos (in memory of his 
native town in Macedonia), and near Eurdpos the 
towns of Laodicea, Apamaea and Heraclea were 
peopled with Macedonians. After the coming of the 
Parthians the town was renamed Arsakia. It is, how- 
ever, possible that all these towns, although situated 
in the same locality, occupied slightly different sites 
for they are mentioned side by side in the authorities. 
Rawlinson (JGS, x, 119) would put Eurédpos at 
Waramin [q.v.]. The Greek popular etymologies 
which explain the name Ragha as alluding to earth- 
quakes seem to reflect the frequency of this 
phenomenon in this region so close to Damawand. 


In the Sasanid period, Yazdagird III in 641 issued 
from Rayy his last appeal to the nation before fleeing 
to Khurasan. The sanctuary of Bibi Shahr-Banu 
situated on the south face of the already mentioned 
spur and accessible only to women is associated with 
the memory of the daughter of Yazdagird who, ac- 
cording to tradition, became the wife of al-Husayn b. 
‘Al. In the years A.D. 486, 499, 553, Rayy is men- 
tioned as the see of bishops of the Eastern Syrian 
church. 

Arab conquest. The year of the conquest is 
variously given (18-24/639-44), and it is possible that 
the Arab power was consolidated gradually. As late as 
25/646 a rebellion was suppressed in Rayy by Sa‘d b. 
Abi Wakkas. The Arabs seem to have profited by the 
dissensions among the noble Persian families. Rayy 
was the fief of the Mihran family and, in consequence 
of the resistance of Siyawakhsh b. Mihran b. Bahram 
Cabin, Nu‘aym b. Mukarrin had the old town 
destroyed and ordered Farrukhan b. Zaynabi 
(Zaynadi?) b. Killa [see MasMUGHAN] to build a new 
town (al-Tabari, i, 2655). In 71/690, again, a king of 
the family of Farrukhan is mentioned alongside of the 
Arab governor. 

The passing of power from the Umayyads to the 
‘Abbasids took place at Rayy without incident but in 
136/753 the ‘‘Khurrami’’ Sunbadh, one of Abi 
Muslim’s stalwarts, seized the town for a short time. 
The new era for Rayy began with the appointment of 
the heir to the throne Muhammad al-Mahdi to the 
governorship of the east (141-52/758-68). He rebuilt 
Rayy under the name of Muhammadiyya and sur- 
rounded it by a ditch. The suburb of Mahdi-abadh 
was built for those of the inhabitants who had to give 
up their property in the old town. Hardn al-Rashid, 
son of al-Mahdi, was born in Rayy and used often to 
recall with pleasure his native town and its principal 
street. In 195/810 al-Ma’miin’s general Tahir b. Hu- 
sayn won a victory over al-Amin’s troops near Rayy. 
In 250/865 the struggle began in Rayy between the 
Zaydi ‘Alids of Tabaristan and first the Tahirids and 
later the caliph’s Turkish generals. It was not till 
272/885 that Adhgi-tegin of Kazwin took the town 
from the SAlids. In 261/894 the caliph al-Mu‘tamid, 
wishing to consolidate his position, appointed to Rayy 
his son, the future caliph al-Muktafi. Soon after- 
wards, the Samanids began to interfere in Rayy. 
Isma‘il b. Ahmad seized Rayy in 289/912, and the fait 
accompli was confirmed by the caliph al-Muktafi. In 
296/909 Ahmad b. Isma‘il received investiture from 
al-Muktadir in Rayy (Gardizi, ed. Nazim, 21-2). 

In the 4th/10th century, Rayy is described in detail 
in the works of the contemporary Arab geographers. 
In spite of the interest which Baghdad displayed in 
Rayy, the number of Arabs there was insignificant, 
and the population consisted of Persians of all classes 
(akhlat; al-YaSkabi, Buldan, Ya‘kibi, 276). Among the 
products of Rayy, Ibn al-Fakih, 253, mentions silks 
and other stuffs, articles of wood and ‘‘lustre dishes’’, 
an interesting detail in view of the celebrity enjoyed 
by the ceramics ‘‘of Rhages’’. All writers emphasise 
the very great importance of Rayy as a commercial 
centre. According to al-Istakhri, 207, the town 
covered an area of 1% by 1% farsakhs, the buildings 
were of clay (fin) but the use of bricks and plaster 
(ditss = gac) was also known. The town had five great 
gates and eight large bazaars. Al-Mukaddasi, 391, 
calls Rayy one of the glories of the lands of Islam, and 
among other things mentions its library in the Radha 
quarter which was watered by the Sirkani canal. 

Daylami period. In 304/916 the lord of Adhar- 
baydjan Yusuf b. Abi *l-Sadj [see sapyips] occupied 
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Rayy, out of which he drove the Daylami Muham- 
mad b. SAli Su‘lak who represented the Samanid 
Nasr (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 74). This occupation, com- 
memorated in coins struck by Yusuf at Muham- 
madiyya (see Miles, The numis-matic history of Rayy, 
140-2), was the beginning of a troubled period. Rayy 
passed successively into the hands of the Daylami ‘Ali 
b. Wahstidhan, Wasif Bektimiri, the Daylami 
Ahmad b. ‘AIT and of Muflih, slave of Yusuf (in 
313/925; cf. R. Vasmer, O monetakh Sadjidov, Baku 
1927). Lastly, the Samanids, encouraged by the 
caliph, succeeded in bringing Rayy again within their 
sphere of influence but soon their general Asfar (a 
Daylami) became independent in Rayy. In 318/930 
Asfar was killed by his lieutenant Mardawidj [¢.v.] (a 
native of Gilan and one of the founders of the Ziyarid 
dynasty [see z1yYARIDs}) who took over his master’s 
lands (Cl. Huart, Les Ziyarides, in Meéms. Acad. Insers. 
et Belles-Lettres, xlii (1922), 363 [ = 11]). 

After the assassination of Mardawidj (323/925), the 
Buyids established themselves in Rayy, which became 
the fief of the branch of Rukn al-Dawla [q.v.] which 
held out there for about 100 years. In 390/1000 the 
last Samanid al-Muntasir made an attempt to seize 
Rayy but failed. In 420/1027 the Buyid Madjd al- 
Dawila [gq.v.] was ill-advised enough to invoke against 
the Daylamis the help of Mahmad of Ghazna, who 
seized his lands (cf. Muhammad Nazim, The life and 
times of Sultan Mahmid, Cambridge 1931, 80-5; C.E. 
Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 176-7). The brief 
rule of the Ghaznawids was marked by acts of 
obscurantism, like the destruction of books on philos- 
ophy and astrology and the atrocious persecutions of 
the Karmatians and Mut‘tazilis (Gardizi, 91; Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 262). 

The Saldjiks. The Ghuzz laid Rayy waste in 
427/1035, and in 434/1042 the town, where Madjd al- 
Dawla still held out in the fort of Tabarak (Ibn al- 
Athir, ix, 347), fell into the power of the Saldjuks and 
became one of their principal cities. The last Buyid, 
al-Malik al-Rahim, died a prisoner in Tabarak in 
450/1058 (or in 455/1063; cf. H. Bowen, in JRAS 
[1929], 238) and the new lord Toghril [¢.v.] also died 
at Rayy in 455/1063. Henceforth, Rayy is constantly 
mentioned in connection with events relating to the 
Great Saldjiks and their branch in Persian ‘Irak. 

From the reign of Ghiyath al-Din Mas‘ad (529- 
547/1133-52 [9.v.]), Rayy was ruled by the amir 
Inandj whose daughter Inandj Khatiin became the 
wife of Pahlawan, son of the famous atabeg of Adhar- 
baydjan, Ildegiz [g.v.]. When the latter put on the 
throne sultan Arslan Shah (whose mother he had mar- 
ried), Inandj opposed this nomination but was 
defeated in 555/1160. Inandj withdrew to Bistam, but 
with the help of the Kh”arazmshah I} Arslan reoc- 
cupied Rayy. He was finally murdered at the instiga- 
tion of Ildegiz, who gave Rayy as a fief to Pahlawan. 
Later, the town passed to Kutlugh Inandj b. 
Pahlawan who, like his maternal grandfather, 
brought about the intervention of the Kh“arazmshah 
Tekish in the affairs of Persia (588/1192). Two years 
later, in a battle near Rayy, the last Saldjak Toghril 
III was killed by Kutlugh Inandj but the country re- 
mained with the Kh’arazmians. In 614/1217 the 
atabeg of Fars Sa‘d b. Zangi [see saLGHURIDS] suc- 
ceeded in occupying Rayy, but was almost im- 
mediately driven out by the Kh“arazmshah Djalal al- 
Din (cf. Nasawi, ed. Houdas). 

Civil strife. Al-Mukaddasi, 391, 395-6, mentions 
the dissensions (‘asabiyyat) among the people of Rayy 
in matters of religion. Under 582/1186-7, Ibn al- 
Athir, xi, 237, records the damage done in Rayy in 


the civil war between Sunnis and Shi‘is; the in- 
habitants were killed or scattered and the town left in 
ruins. Yakut, who, fleeing before the Mongols, went 
through Rayy in 617/1220, gives the results of his en- 
quiry about the three parties, the Hanafis, the 
Shafi‘is, and the Shi‘is, of which the two first began 
by wiping out the Shi‘is who formed half the popula- 
tion of the town and the majority in the country. 
Later, the Shafi‘is triumphed over the Hanafis. The 
result was that there only survived in Rayy the Shafit 
quarter which was the smallest. Yakit describes the 
underground houses at Rayy and the dark streets dif- 
ficult of access which reflected the care of the in- 
habitants to protect themselves against enemies. 

The Mongols. The Mongols who occupied Rayy 
after Yakit’s visit dealt it the final blow. Ibn al-Athir 
(xii, 184) goes so far as to say that all the population 
was massacred by the Mongols in 617/1220 and the 
survivors put to death in 621/1224. It is, however, 
possible that the historian, echoing the panic which 
seized the Muslim world, exaggerates the extent of the 
destruction. Djuwayni (ed. Kazwini, i, 115, tr. Boyle, 
i, 147) only says that the Mongol leaders put many 
people to death at Khar Rayy (in the country in- 
habited by Shi‘is?) but in Rayy they were met by the 
(Shafi‘i?) kadt who submitted to the invaders (i shud), 
after which the latter went on. Rashid al-Din (ed. 
Bérézine, in Trudy VO, xv, 135 [tr. 89]) admits that 
the Mongols under Djebe and Subetey killed and 
plundered (kushish wa-gharat) at ‘‘Rayy’’, but he seems 
to make a distinction between Rayy and Kum, in 
which the inhabitants were completely (ba-kulli) 
massacred. 

The fact that life was not completely extinguished at 
Rayy is evident from the dates of pottery which ap- 
parently continued to be made in Rayy (cf. R. Guest, 
A dated Rayy bowl, in Burlington Magazine [1931], 134-5: 
the painted bowl bears the date 640/1243). The citadel 
of Tabarak was rebuilt under Ghazan Khan (1295- 
1304) but certain economic reasons (irrigation?) if not 
political and religious reasons, must have been against 
the restoration of Rayy, and the centre of the new ad- 
ministrative Mongol division (the tumdn of Rayy) 
became Waramin [q.v.] (cf. Nuzhat al-kulub, ed. Le 
Strange, 55). After the end of the Il-Khanids, Rayy 
fell to the sphere of influence of Tugha-Timur (¢.v.] 
of Astarabad. In 1384, Timur’s troops occupied Rayy 
without striking a blow but this must mean the district 
and not the town of Rayy, for Clavijo (ed. Sreznev- 
sky, 187), who passed through this country in 1404, 
confirms that Rayy (Xahariprey = Shahr-i Rayy) was no 
longer inhabited (agora deshabitada). No importance is 
to be attached to the mention of ‘‘Rayy’’ in the time 
of Shah Rukh (Majla‘ al-sa‘dayn, under the year 
841/1437) or of Shah Isma‘il, in Hadid al-styar. 

Bibliography: Ancient history: Marquart, 
Eraniahr, 122-4; A.V.W. Jackson, Persia, loc. cit.; 
idem, Historical sketch of Ragha, in Spiegel memorial 
volume, Bombay 1908, 237-45; idem, in Essays in 
modern theology to Ch.A. Briggs, New York 1911, 93-7; 
Weissbach, arts. Arsakia, Europos and Raga, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie,; Herzfeld, Ar- 
chaolog. Mittetl. aus Iran, ii (1930), 95-8. 

Islamic history: A Tarikh al-Rayy was written 
by Aba Sa‘d Mansir b. Husayn al-Abi [ = Awa’i]; 
the author was the vizier of the Buyid Madjd al- 
Dawla and had access to very good sources; Yakut 
often cites this history (i, 57, s.v. Aba); another 
Ta’rikh al-Rayy is attributed to the Persian scholar 
Muntadjab al-Din al-Kummi (d.  575/1179-8 
{g.2.]), quoted in Ibn Hadjar al-SAskalani’s Lisan al- 
mizan; Quatremére, Histoire des Mongols, 272-5 
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(many quotations from the Mudjmal al-tawarikh); 
Barbier de Meynard, Dict. géographique, 1861 
(quotations from the Hajft tklim of Ahmad R4z1); G. 
Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 214-18; 

P. Schwarz, Iran im Muttelalter, 740-809 (very com- 

plete utilisation of the Arabic sources; complete list 

of the dependencies of Rayy); Hudad al-‘alam, tr. 

Minorsky, 132-3, comm. 384; G.C. Miles, The 

numismatic history of Rayy, New York 1938; Abt 

Dulaf, Second Risdla, ed. and tr. Minorsky, Aba- 

Dulaf Mis‘ar ibn Muhathil’s travels in Iran (circa A.D. 

950), Cairo 1955, text §§ 47-50, tr. 51-3; W. Bar- 

thold, An historical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 

121-6. (V. Mtnorsky) 

2. Archaeology and monuments. 

Olivier in 1797 sought the ruins of Rayy in vain 
and, it was Truilhier and Gardane who first 
discovered them. The earliest descriptions are by J. 
Morier, Ker Porter and Sir W. Ouseley. The first has 
preserved for us a sketch of a Sasanid bas-relief which 
was later replaced by a sculpture of Fath Ali Shah. 
The description, and particularly the plan by Ker 
Porter (reproduced in Sarre and A.V.W. Jackson, 
Persia), are still of value because since his time the 
needs of agriculture and unsystematic digging have 
destroyed the walls and confused the strata. Large 
numbers of objects of archaeological interest, and 
particularly the celebrated pottery covered with paint- 
ings, have flooded the European and American 
markets as a result of the activity of the dealers. Scien- 
tific investigation was begun by the Joint Expedition 
to Rayy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in 1934 (cf. The 
Illustrated London News (22 June 1935], 1122-3; E.F. 
Schmidt, The Persian expedition [Rayy], in Bulletin of the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, v [1935], 41-9, cf. 
25-7), and was continued by Chahryar Adle from 
1974 onwards. In the citadel hill, Dr. Erich Schmidt 
found a great variety of pottery and the remains of 
buildings among which the most interesting are the 
foundations of al-Mahdi’s mosque (communication 
by A. Godard to the Congress of Persian Art at Len- 
ingrad in September 1935). 

In an interesting passage, al-Mukaddasi, 210, 
speaks of the high domes which the Buyids built over 
their tombs. The remains of three tomb towers are 
still visible at Rayy, including a twelve-sided one 
whose site accords with two buildings of the Biyid 
period mentioned in Nizam al-Mulk’s Siyasat-nama, 
ed. Darke, 211, tr. idem?, 167, sc. a dakhma or Tower 
of Silence built by a Zoroastrian at Tabarak, later 
called the dida-y1 sipahsdlaran ‘‘vantage-point of the 
commanders’’, and the nearby ‘‘dome (gunbadh) of 
Fakhr al-Dawla’’, presumably the Buyid amir’s tomb 
[see FAKHR AL-DAWLA], and also the so-called ‘“Tomb 
of Toghril’’, which had an iron plate on it with the 
date Radjab 534/March 1140 (see on this last, G.C. 
Miles, in Ars Onentalis, vi [1966], 45-6, and on the 
towers in general, R. Hillenbrand, The tomb towers of 
Tran to 1550, diss. Oxford University 1974, unpubl., 
ii, 68-9, 73-5, 82-8). A further tomb tower, circular in 
plan and probably originally having a conical cap like 
the Gunbadh-i Kabis [g.v.] in Gurgan, was 
photographed by Curzon in 1890 (see his Persia and the 
Persian question, i, 351) but destroyed in ca. 1895 for 
use as building materials (the fate of so many of the 
buildings of Rayy in the 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies); its Kufic inscription band probably bore the 
date 466/1073 or, less likely, 476/1083-4 (see 
Chahryar Adle, Notes préliminaires sur la tour disparue de 
Ray (466/1073-74), in Memorial vol. of the VIth Internat. 
Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology, Oxford, September 


11-16th 1972, Tehran 1976, 1-12). The remains of 
several subterranean tombs and of what were above- 
ground tomb structures have also been discovered, see 
Adle, Constructions funéraires a Ray circa Xe-XTle stécle, in 
Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, Erganzungsband 6, 
Berlin 1979 ( = Akten des VII. Internationalen Kongresses 
fir Tranische Kunst und Archdologie, Munchen 7.-10 
September 1976), 511-15. 

The hill of Tabarak on which was the citadel 
(destroyed in 588/1192 by the Saldjak sultan Toghril 
III) was, according to Yakit, situated to ‘‘the right’’ 
of the Khurdasan road, while the high mountain was to 
“‘the left’’ of this road. Tabarak therefore must have 
been on the top of the hill opposite the great spur (hill 
G in Ker Porter’s plan: ‘‘fortress finely built of stone 
and on the summit of an immense rock which com- 
mands the open country to the south’’); cf. the map 
in A.F. Stahl, Die Umgegend von Teheran, in Pet. Mitt. 
(1900). 

Finally, one should note that a considerable 
number of silk fragments from the Buyid period, 
many of them with inscriptions on them, have osten- 
sibly been found at Rayy, although not in a controlled 
archaeological context; their authenticity accordingly 
remains disputed, see Dorothy F. Shepherd, Medieval 
Persian silks in fact and fancy, in Bull. de Liaison du Centre 
International d’Etude des textiles anciens, no. 39-40, Lyons 
1974. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Description of the ruins: 
J. Morier, A Journey, 1812, 232, 403; Second Journey, 
1818, 190; Ker Porter, Travels, 1821, i, 357-64 
(map); Ouseley, Travels, 1823, iii, 174-99, plate lxv; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, vi/1, 1838, 595-604; Curzon, Per- 
Sia, i, 347-52; F. Sarre, Denkméler persischer Baukunst, 
Berlin 1901, text, 55-58; A.V.W. Williams 
Jackson, Persia past and present, New York 1905, 428- 
41 (plan by Ker Porter). 

Modern studies: Husayn Kariman, Rayy-t 
bastan, Tehran 1345-9/1966-70, 2 vols., is the most 
detailed work here, but does not take account of the 
subsequent work by Adle, Y. Kossar and others; 
see, regarding this, Adle, Notes sur les premiére et 
seconde campagnes archéologiques a Rey. Automne-hiver 
1354-55/11976-7, in Mélanges Jean Perrot, Paris 1990, 
295-307, providing a resume of a 6-vol. report on 
these investigations deposited at the Centre iranien 
pour les recherches archéologiques. See also Sylvia 
A. Matheson, Persia: an archaeological guide?, London 
1976, 46 ff., and the arts. TIHRAN and WARAMIN. 

(V. Minorsky-(C.E. Boswortu]) 

RAYY [see MA’]. 

RAYYA, modern Spanish rendering ReEyyo 
(Rayyo), the name given in Muslim Spain to the ad- 
ministrative circle (Kura) comprising the south of 
the Peninsula, the capital of which was successively 
Archidona (Arabic Urdjudhiina) and Malaga. The 


usual Arabic orthography is yy: in particular, this 
is the form found in the Mu‘djam al-buldan of Yakut; 
but some Spanish mss. give the orthography xy, 


more in keeping with the local pronunciation Reyyo 
(Rayyu) attested by Ibn Hawkal. It is probably, as 
Dozy thought, a transcription of the Latin regio (no 
doubt Malacitana regio); the suggestion put forward by 
Gayangos of a connection with the Persian town- 
name al-Rayy is of course untenable. 

When the fiefs in the south of Spain were assigned 
to the former companions of Baldj b. Bishr [g.v.], the 
district of Reyyo was alloted to the gjund of Jordan (al- 
Urdunn). During the Umayyad caliphate of Cordova, 
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the kara of Reyyo was bounded by those of Cabra and 
Algeciras in the west, by the Mediterranean in the 
south and by the kura of Elvira in the east. 

One should now add to the above a reference to J. 
Vallvé, La divisién territorial de la Espana musulmana, 
Madrid, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cien- 
tificas 1986, of which pp. 328-31 are devoted to ‘‘la 
cora de Rayya’’. According to this author, one should 
read Rayya and not Rayyo, basing himself on the sole 
topographical trace of this name, Campo de Zafarraya, 
interpreted as Fahs Rayya, and, above all, on certain 
poems which require this reading for their end 
rhymes. An origin of the name has also been sug- 
gested in Phoenician via Latin. 

The main problem regarding this kira is the exact 
situation of the fortress of Bobastro (Bubashtr, 
Bubashtur), the main refuge of the rebel ‘Umar b. 
Hafsin, which we know was held by him and for 
which several localisations have been proposed. The 
traditional identification, with the place called Las 
Mesas de Villaverde, was defended by F.J. Simonet 
(earlier works cited in M. Riu Riu, Aportacién de la ar- 
queologia al estudio de los Mozdrabes de al-Andalus, in Tres 
estudtos de historia medieval andaluza, Cordova 1977, 85- 
112), but Vallvé has proposed an identification with 
the high ground of Marmuyas in the district of Com- 
ares, where several seasons of excavations ‘‘with in- 
teresting results’? have taken place. See for a full 
discussion, BUBASHTRU in Suppl. Vallvé further cites, 
in regard to Rayya, the passage describing it by Ibn 
Ghilib, published by him and translated in the above- 
mentioned work; he also translates the passage of al- 
Nubahi (K. al-Markaba al-‘ulya, published by Lévi- 
Provengal), written in the 8th/14th century and giving 
the earlier borders of the kira. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Idrisi, Description de l’Afrique et de 
Espagne, ed. and tr. Dozy and de Goeje, 174, 204 
of the text, 209, 250 of the tr.; Yakut, ii, 892 (cf. ii, 
826); Ibn Abd al-Mu‘nim al-Himyari, al-Rawd al- 
mi‘tar, Spanish ed. 81; Dozy, Recherches, i, 317-20; 
Alemany Bolufer, La geografia de la Peninsula tbérica en 
los escritores drabes, Granada 1921, 118; E. Lévi- 
Provencal, L’Espagne musulmane au Xeme siecle, Paris 
1932, 116-18; J. Vallvé, De nuevo sobre Bobastro, in 
And., xxx (1965), 139-74; idem, Notas de toponimia 
hispanodrabe. La Cora de Rayya (Malaga), in Homenaje 
a Manuel Ocafia Jiménez, Cordova 1990, 213-20. 

(E. Lévi-Provencat-[J.-P. Mottnart]) 

AL-RAZI, Ast Bakr MUHAMMAD B. ZAKARIYYA?, 
known to the Latins as Rhazes (ca. 250/854-313/925 
or 323/935), physician, philosopher and alche- 
mist. 

The most free-thinking of the major philosophers of 
Islam, al-Razi was born in Rayy, where he was well 
trained in the Greek sciences. He was reputedly well 
versed in musical theory and performance before 
becoming a physician. His work in alchemy takes a 
new, more empirical and naturalistic approach than 
that of the Greeks or Djabir, and he brought the same 
empirical spirit to medicine. Immersed in the Galenic 
tradition, and apparently even conversant with Greek 
(al-Birdni ascribes to him translations and 
abridgements from the Greek and even a poem “‘in 
the Greek language’), al-Razi greatly profited from 
the Arabic translations of Greek medical and 
philosophical texts. He headed the hospital of Rayy 
before assuming the corresponding post in Baghdad. 
His property in the vicinity seems to have brought 
him back often to Rayy, and he died there, somewhat 
embittered and alienated, partly by the loss of his 
eyesight. Like many of the great physicians of Islam, 


al-R4zi was a courtier as well as a scholar, clinician 
and teacher. His medical handbook the Mansuri, 
translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona in the 
12th century, was dedicated to Mansur b. Ishak, the 
Samanid governor of Rayy; his Muliki or Regius, to 
‘Ali b. Wahsadhan of Tabaristan. The author of some 
two hundred books, al-R4zi claims in his apologia, the 
Sira al-falsafiyya, or ‘‘Philosophical Way of Life’’, that 
his has been a life of moderation, excessive only in his 
devotion to learning; he associated with princes never 
as a man at arms or an officer of state but always, and 
only, as a physician and a friend. He was constantly 
writing. In one year, he urges, he wrote over twenty 
thousand pages, ‘‘in a hand like an amulet maker’s.”’ 
Others remark on his generosity and compassion, see- 
ing that the poor among his patients were properly fed 
and given adequate nursing care. Arriving patients 
first saw an outer circle of disciples, and then an inner 
circle, if these could not aid them, leaving al-Razi 
himself to treat the hardest cases. His medical 
research was similarly methodical, as revealed in his 
notebooks. These were edited, in some 25 volumes, as 
the K. al-Hawi fi ‘l-tibb, at the instance of Ibn al- 
‘Amid {q.v.], the vizier of Rukn al-Dawla [q.2.]. 
Translated as the Continens in 1279 by the Jewish 
physician Faradj b. Salim (known as Farraguth) for 
King Charles of Anjou, it was printed at Brescia in 
1486 and repeatedly thereafter. The text 
(Haydarabad 1955) contains al-Razi’s extensive notes 
from a wide range of sources, organised anatomically, 
from head to toe. His own clinical observations, often 
at variance with received opinions, typically close the 
sections. Al-Razi mined these files for his numerous 
medical works, and several unfinished works can be 
discerned in the Hawi in embryo. His magnum opus, 
the Kitab al-Djami“ al-kabir, or ‘‘Great Medical Com- 
pendium’’, often confused with the Hawi, was a work 
that al-R4zi published, not the corpus of his private 
files. Among the most famous of his medical writings 
are those on Stones in the kidney and bladder (K. al-Hasa 
fi ‘l-kula wa ’l-mathana) and Smallpox and measles (K. al- 
Djadari wa ’!-hasba). The latter was the first book on 
smallpox, and was translated over a dozen times into 
Latin and other European languages. Its lack of 
dogmatism and its Hippocratic reliance on clinical 
observation typify al-R4zi’s medical methods. His in- 
dependent mind is strikingly revealed in his Shukuk 
‘ala Djalinus or ‘‘Doubts about Galen’’. Here al-Razi 
rejects claims of Galen’s, from the alleged superiority 
of the Greek language to many of his cosmological and 
medical views. He places medicine within philosophy, 
inferring that sound practice demands independent 
thinking. His own clinical records, he reports, do not 
confirm Galen’s descriptions of the course of a fever. 
And in some cases he finds that his clinical experience 
exceeds Galen’s. He rejects the notion, central to the 
theory of humours, that the body is warmed or cooled 
only by warmer or cooler bodies; for a warm drink 
may heat the body to a degree much hotter than its 
own. Thus the drink must trigger a response rather 
than simply communicating its own warmth or cold- 
ness. This line of criticism has the potential, in time, 
to bring down the whole theory of humours and the 
scheme of the four elements, on which it was ground- 
ed. Al-Razi’s alchemy, like his medical thinking, 
struggles within the cocoon of hylomorphism. It 
dismisses the idea of potions and dispenses with an ap- 
peal to magic, if magic means reliance on symbols as 
causes. But al-R4zi does not reject the idea that there 
are wonders in the sense of unexplained phenomena 
in nature. His alchemical stockroom, accordingly, is 
enriched with the products of Persian mining and 
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manufacture, and the Chinese discovery, sal am- 
moniac. Still reliant on the idea of dominant forms or 
essences and thus on the Neoplatonic conception of 
causality as inherently intellectual rather than 
mechanical, al-Razi’s alchemy nonetheless brings to 
the fore such empiric qualities as salinity and 
inflammability—the latter ascribed to ‘‘oiliness’’ and 
“‘sulphuriousness’’. Such properties are not readily 
explained by the traditional fire, water, earth and air 
schematism, as al-Ghazali and other later comers, 
primed by-thoughts like al-Razi’s, were quick to note. 

Like Galen, al-R4zi was speculatively interested in 
the art and profession of medicine. He wrote essays on 
such subjects as ‘‘The reasons for people’s preference 


of inferior physicians,’’ ‘‘A mistaken view of the func- 
tion of the physician,’ ‘‘Why some people leave a 
physician if he is intelligent,’’ ‘‘That an intelligent 


physician cannot heal all diseases, since that is not 
possible,’’? and ‘‘Why ignorant physicians, common 
folk, and women in the cities are more successful than 
scientists in treating certain diseases—and the physi- 
cian’s excuse for this.’’ He also shared Galen’s in- 
terest in philosophy and heeded his treatise, ‘‘That 
the outstanding physician must also be a philoso- 
pher.’’ A]-Birani lists some eighty philosophical titles 
in his al-Razi bibliography, and al-Nadim lists dozens 
of his works on logic, cosmology, theology, 
mathematics and alchemy. Given the general 
repugnance toward al-Razi’s philosophical ideas 
among his contemporaries and medieval successors, 
few of these works were copied. But fragments survive 
in quotations by later authors, as do the Sira al- 
falsafiyya and the Tibb al-rihani, the ‘‘Spiritual 
physick’’ or ‘‘Psychological medicine,’? which em- 
bodies al-Razi’s largely Epicurean ethical system. 
Among the writings of which we have mention are: 
a commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, perhaps based on 
the epitome of Galen, a rebuttal of Lamblichus’ 
response to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebos (that is, the De 
mystertis), an appraisal of the Kur’dn, a critique of 
Mu‘tazilism, another on the infallible Isma‘tli Imam, 
a work on how to measure intelligence, an introduc- 
tion to and vindication of algebra, a defence of the in- 
corporeality of the soul, a debate with a Manichaean, 
and an explanation of the difficulty people have in ac- 
cepting the sphericity of the earth when they are not 
trained in rigorous demonstration. Other works deal 
with eros, coitus, nudity and clothing, the fatal effects 
of the Simoom (or simply, of poisons, sumium, cf. 
Sezgin, GAS, iii, 289 no. 32) on animal life, the 
seasons of autumn and spring, the wisdom of the 
Creator, and the reason for the creation of savage 
beasts and reptiles. One work defends the proposition 
that God does not interfere with the actions of other 
agents. Another rebuts the claim that the earth 
revolves, Al-R4zi discussed the innate or intrinsic 
character of motion, a sensitive point at the juncture 
between Democritean and Aristotelian physics. He 
wrote several treatments of the nature of matter, and 
one on the unseen causes of motion. His exposé of the 
risks of ignoring the axioms of geometry may aim at 
kalam defenders of dimensionless atoms; and his book 
on the diagonal of the square may have defended his 
own atomism against the ancient charge, first levelled 
at Pythagoreanism, that atomism is refuted by the 
demonstrated incommensurability of a square’s side 
with its diagonal; for al-Razi’s acceptance of the void 
and rejection of Aristotle’s doctrine of the relativity of 
space disarms that charge, since al-R4zi’s absolute 
space is a Euclidean continuum and need not, like his 
matter, be composed of discrete, indivisible quanta. 

The 7260 al-ruhanz, written for al-Mansur as a com- 


panion to the Mansuri, develops a moderately ascetic 
ideal of life from the premise that all pleasures presup- 
pose a prior pain (or dislocation). This means that 
peace of mind or lack of perturbation is the optimum 
of pleasure, as al-Razi explains in his widely-cited lost 
work on pleasure. Pleasures cannot be amassed or 
hoarded, and what some hedonists might think of as 
‘‘peak experiences’’ are reached only by traversing a 
corresponding valley. To feed an appetite, moreover, 
is only to enlarge it. So the attempt to maximise one’s 
happiness by serving the appetites and passions is a 
self-defeating strategy, as Plato showed when he 
argued that such a life is comparable to trying to carry 
water in a sieve. Epicurus took that argument very 
much to heart when he sought to devise a hedonistic 
alternative to the sybaritic outlook of the Cyrenaic 
philosophers, and al-R4zi does so as well. His ethical 
treatise follows al-Kindi’s precedent in treating ethics 
as a kind of psychic medicine or clinical psychology, 
an approach later used by Ibn Gabirol and 
Maimonides. But the basis of the art in question, 
which is the Socratic tendance of the soul, is not 
primarily the Platonic ‘‘second voyage,’’ the 
endeavour to flee to a higher world—although that 
theme is important to al-Razi. Expressing grave 
doubts about the demonstrability of immortality, he 
falls back on the less metaphysically demanding and 
more dialectically persuasive position that, if death is 
the ultimate end of our existence, it is nothing to be 
feared but only a surcease of our pains and troubles. 

Wisdom, then, springs not from the thought of 
death, as many philosophers and pious teachers have 
supposed, but from overcoming that thought. For, 
even more than the appetites themselves, the fear of 
death is the goad of the passions that hamper human 
rationality and undermine human happiness. As al- 
Razi explains: ‘‘As long as the fear of death persists, 
one will incline away from reason and toward passion 
(hawa’).’’ The argument is Epicurean. The passions 
here, as in Epicurus, are thought of as neuroses, com- 
pulsions, pleasureless addictions, to use al-Razi’s des- 
cription (his word for an addict is mudmin). The glut- 
ton, the miser, even the sexual obsessive, are, by 
al-Razi’s analysis, as much moved by the fear of death 
as by natural appetites. For natural needs, as 
Epicurus would explain, are always in measure. The 
unwholesome excess that makes vice a disease comes 
from the irrational and unselfconscious mental linking 
of natural pleasures and gratifications with security, 
that is, a sense of freedom from the fear of death. 
Ethics here becomes entirely prudential, as al-Razi’s 
critics were not slow to note. If we knew that our 
ultimate state was immortality, and the return of the 
soul in us to her true home, our mad scrabbling after 
the surrogates of immortality would cease. But the 
fear of death ‘‘can never be banished altogether from 
the soul, unless one is certain that after death it shifts 
to a better state.’’ And his conclusion is that it ‘‘would 
require very lengthy argumentation, if one sought 
proof rather than just allegations (khabar). There really 
is no method whatever for argument to adopt on this 
topic... The subject is too elevated and too broad as 
well as too long.... It would require examination of all 
faiths and rites that hold or imply beliefs about an 
afterlife and a verdict as to which are true and which 
are false’’—a task al-R4zi has no immediate or press- 
ing intention of attempting. For practical purposes, 
then, he offers the Epicurean consolation that death is 
nothing to us, if the soul is really mortal. What scrip- 
ture has to say on the subject is just another 
undemonstrated report, an unsubstantiated alle- 
gation. 
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In his debates with an Isma‘ili adversary, Abia 
Hatim al-Razi (d. 322/934 [q.v.]), chief lieutenant to 
the Isma‘ili da of Rayy, and later chief da himself, 
al-R4zi faces a MuStazili argument that harks back to 
Stoic sources: God’s mercy would not deny humanity 
the guidance of leaders inspired with revealed 
knowledge of God’s own will and His plan for human 
destiny. Al-Razi answers that God has provided what 
we need to know, not in the arbitrary and divisive gift 
of special revelation, which only foments bloodshed 
and contention, but in reason, which belongs equally 
to all. Prophets are impostors, at best misled by the 
demonic shades of restless and envious spirits. But or- 
dinary men are fully capable of thinking for them- 
selves and need no guidance from another. One can 
see their intelligence and ingenuity in the crafts and 
devices by which they get their living, for it is here 
that they apply their interest and their energy. In- 
tellectuals who have not devoted their energies, say, to 
mechanical devices would be baffled by the skills and 
techniques of such men; but all human beings are 
capable of the independent thinking that is so critical 
to human destiny. It is only because the philosopher 
has applied himself to abstract speculations that he has 
attained some measure of understanding in intellec- 
tual matters. 

Asked if a philosopher can follow a prophetically re- 
vealed religion, al-Razi openly retorts: ‘‘How can 
anyone think philosophically while committed to those 
old wives’ tales, founded on contradictions, obdurate 
ignorance, and dogmatism (mukim ‘ala ’l-tkhtilafat, 
musirr Sala ’l-djahl wa ’l-taklid)?’’ Al-Razi takes issue 
with ritualism for what he sees as its obsession with 
unseen and unseeable sources of impurity; but he also 
combats the natural tendency of his contemporaries to 
think of philosophy as a dogmatic school or even a 
sect, their expectation that a philosopher should 
believe and behave as Socrates or Plato did. Like 
many philosophers, he has difficulty explaining to 
others that philosophical disagreements and 
divergences of outlook are not a scandal but a source 
of vitality. A philosopher, he urges, does not slavishly 
follow the actions and ideas of some master. One 
learns from one’s predecessors, to be sure, but the 
hope is to surpass them. Al-R4zi admits that he will 
never be a Socrates, and cautions against anyone’s ex- 
pecting in short order to rival Socrates, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Theophrastus, Eudemus, Chrysippus, Themistius 
or Alexander of Aphrodisias. But he also affirms a 
belief in progress, at least for individuals, and denies 
that one is trapped within the teachings of the great 
founders of traditions: ‘‘You must realise,’’ he tells 
Aba Hatim, ‘‘that every later philosopher who com- 
mits himself creatively (:djtahada), diligently, and per- 
sistently to philosophical inquiry where subtle dif- 
ficulties have led his predecessors to disagree, will 
understand what they understood and retain it, 
having a quick mind and much experience of thought 
and inquiry in other areas. Rapidly mastering what 
his predecessors knew and grasping the lessons they 
afford, he readily surpasses them. For inquiry, 
thought and originality make progress and improve- 
ment inevitable.’’ The smallest measure of original 
thought, even if it does not reach unrevisable truth, 
al-R4zi insists, helps to free the soul from its thrall in 
this world and secure for us that immortality which 
was so wrongly described and so vainly promised by 
the prophets. 

The Soul, al-R4zi argues in such works as his Kitab 
al-Ilm al-ilahi or ‘“Theology’’, and On the five eternals, 
both now lost, but well represented by fragments, 
paraphrases, descriptions and refutations, was one of 


five eternal things that antedate the cosmos. The other 
four were God, matter, time and space. Space is the 
void. It may or may not have atoms in it. Time, like 
space, is absolute, not relative to bodies in motion, as 
in Aristotle. Being absolute, time is eternal. Motion is 
not. For matter, in itself, is inert; its motion stems 
from the activity of soul. Soul, the world soul, initially 
stood apart from matter, in a spiritual realm of her 
own. She yearned, however, to be embodied. And 
God, like a wise father, understanding that Soul 
learns only by experience, allowed her to embroil 
herself here, as a king might allow his headstrong son 
into a tempting but in many ways noxious garden, not 
out of ignorance, unconcern, or even powerlessness or 
spite, but out of understanding that only through ex- 
perience will the boy’s restlessness abate. In the case 
of Soul’s entry into materiality, chaos was the first 
result, as she set matter stirring in wild and disordered 
motion. God, in His grace, intervened, imparting in- 
telligence of His own to the world that Soul’s im- 
petuous desire had formed. As an immanent princi- 
ple, intelligence gave order to the world, stabilising its 
motions and rendering them comprehensible. But it 
also gave understanding to the Soul itself, allowing 
her to recognise her estrangement in this world and 
seek a return from exile. It is this striving for return 
that gives meaning to all human strivings in the realm 
of life. 

Only by such a theory, al-R4zi insists, can crea- 
tionists hope to overcome the elenchus of the eter- 
nalists, who deny creation altogether. A quasi-gnostic 
quasi-Platonic formatio mundi, then, not creatio ex nihilo, 
is the sole workable hypothesis which al-R4zi can offer 
on behalf of the world’s temporal origination, as op- 
posed to its eternal, Plotinian emanation or its 
perpetual existence as a Democritean or Epicurean 
mechanism. Clearly the materialists, al-Razi reasons, 
improperly ignore the life and intelligence that course 
through nature, giving directed and stable movement 
to otherwise inert and passive matter. As for the 
Neoplatonic Aristotelians, their theory of emanation 
leads them to fudge (as Aristotle had done) on the in- 
ertness of matter. For, by treating the natural order as 
eternal, they seem to make motion and ordering form 
inherent properties of matter, rather than imparted 
acts and powers, as Neoplatonic principles should re- 
quire. Only the affirmation of a temporal origin, 
which al-R4zi unabashedly adopts from scripture and 
from the concurring authority of Plato’s Timaeus, 
seems to do justice to the fact that nature’s order is not 
intrinsic but imparted; and only a temporal creation 
does justice to the unimpeded operation of the forces 
of nature and the self-governing actions of human in- 
telligence and will. For these gifts were given long ago 
and are not, as in Neoplatonism, timelessly imparted 
without ever really departing from their Source. 

But although creation involves a kind of gift, al- 
R4zi cannot treat the act of creation as a sheer act of 
grace, as many of his contemporaries might wish to 
do. His view that in this life evils outweigh goods, en- 
dorsed by Epicurean concerns over the problem of 
evil, and by physiological arguments about the 
ultimate prevalence of pain and suffering over peace 
and pleasure in all sensate beings, press him toward 
the gnostic conclusion that creation is a tragedy or 
mistake. Stopping short of such condemnation, al- 
R4zi treats creation as a qualified evil: Life as a whole 
and bodily existence in general represent a fall for the 
life-giving principle, the Soul. But the fall is broken by 
the gift of intelligence. The crypt of the gnostic image 
has a skylight, through which streams the light of day. 
There is an avenue of escape. And the Soul’s fall, 
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neither devised nor forced by God, is ascribed to her 
spontaneity, not to God’s will or wisdom. It was 
neither coerced and destined nor mandated by the 
very nature of intelligence, as though it were (as in 
Neoplatonism) a demand of logic, but it was foreseen 
and tolerated by an all-seeing wisdom. And the loss it 
brought about will be overcome. 
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AL-RAZI, AuMap Bs. ‘ABD ALLAH, Yemenite 
historian whose full name is Abu ’I-SAbbas Ahmad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-R4zi. The date of his 
birth in San‘a? is unknown; he died there ca. 
460/1068. The little that is known of this historian is 
owed to al-Djanadi (d. 732/1332) who, in his book a/- 
Sulik (ms.), indicates that he was a native of the 
capital of the Yemen, and that he was an imam, well- 
informed in matters of fikh and hadith. Furthermore, 
it seems that he was a Sunni, a fact to which his work 
alludes, and al-Djanadi attributes to him an ‘‘exten- 
sive tradition”’ and a ‘perfect spirit’’. The biographer 
believes that the author’s family came originally from 
the town of Rayy (hence the nisba; on this point see 
Yakiut’s list, Mu‘djam, iii, 120-2, in which his name 
does not however appear), but he gives no informa- 
tion as to when the family took up residence in the 
Yemen; it could have been with the Persian expedi- 
tion of the 6th century A.D., in support of the 
Himyarite dynasty, with Sayfb. Dhi Yazan (see R.G. 
Khoury, Wahb 6. Munabbih, 189 ff.), or with the 
Tabaraniyyin, who came from Tabaristan to the aid of 
the imam al-Hadi Yahya b. al-Husayn (220-98/835- 
911) (see e.g. Sirat al-Hadi, ed. S. Zakkar, 116, 236, 
W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim, etc.), or later still, 
which seems less likely. 

In his capacity as an author, al-Djanadi mentions 
his Ta’rikh San‘a’, which he describes as having gained 
popular acclaim and which he must have used as a 
primary source in the writing of his own al-Suluk fr 
tabakat al-‘ulama? wa ’l-mulik. He gives no other infor- 
mation on this subject. Yet a version of the Tarikh of 
al-Razi is currently available; it has been edited by 
Husayn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Amri and ‘Abd al-Djabbar 
Zakkar, under the title Ta°rikh madinat San‘a (see 
Bibl.). The content of the book covers the period from 
the foundation of the city to the times in which the 
chronicler lived, i.e. the Sth/1ith century; 
Brockelmann barely mentions this historian (GAL, SI, 
570) and Sezgin not at all, although at least eight 
manuscript copies of the book existed in various 
libraries and were accessible to the editors. 

The book comprises two major elements: a 
historical element which goes beyond the framework 
of history as such, and a bio-bibliographical element. 

The historical section opens with general informa- 
tion concerning the Yemen, its capital and the villages 
surrounding it, the construction of this capital, the 
boundaries of which were established by Shem, under 
divine inspiration, and which attained its maximum 
level of development towards the end of the 3rd/9th 
century, a level which it had regained in the lifetime 
of the author, after its destruction. Details are also 
provided regarding the fortress of Ghumdan, the 
merits of the Yemen and of San‘a’, formerly called 
Azal, and the numerous mosques of the city, the first 
of which was planned by the first Muslim governor, 
Wabar b. Yuhannis, and constructed and enlarged by 
his successors. This section, the shorter of the two, 
contains beyond any doubt the most detailed of infor- 
mation concerning the history of the city, providing 
data which are precise and useful, up to a point (for 
example, regarding the mosques, the valleys, the 
quarters, etc.). However, as a whole the work is un- 
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satisfactory, since it is rife with traditions traced back 
to various historical and religious sources and in- 
dividuals, which have a single purpose: to promote 
the cause of the Yemen among the lands of God’s 
Elect, and to extol the merits of the capital, as much 
in the Biblical tradition as in that of the Prophet 
Muhammad. The conspicuous exaggerations are 
motivated by this purpose, as for example the claim 
that the first church of the town was built on the site 
where Jesus had prayed, or the latter’s prophecy con- 
cerning the powerful individual who was to come 
forth from the town at the end of time; such items are 
to be found in all the chronicles of ancient Islamic 
cities. 

The second elements of the book is bio- 
bibliographical. It begins with the Companions of the 
Prophet who came to the Yemen and some of whom 
were appointed governors of this land. 

However the work becomes more systematic with 
its consideration of the élite of Yemenite scholars and 
ascetics, prominent among whom is the most il- 
lustrious figure of San‘a’, Wahb b. Munabbih (d. 
110/728 or 114/732 [g.v.]), an ideal source of Biblical 
history for later Islamic historians, and thus for Ibn 
Ishak, whose universal Muslim history he had an- 
ticipated, and one of the principal sources of al-Razi. 
In the main his information is valuable, since many of 
these scholars are barely known or not at all. Details 
are provided here of their origin, their connections 
with the Yemen, the traditions attributed to them or 
concerning them, material such as is encountered in 
other Islamic books of the same genre. Unfortunately 
there are few dates, and, in the case of some of them, 
nothing more than one or a few trifling traditions. 
With the importance accorded to the bio- 
bibliographical element, it is evident that the interest 
in the work of al-Razi, as in that for example of the 
chroniclers al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (392-463/1002-71) 
in his Ta°rikh Baghdad, or Ibn ‘Asakir (499-571/1106- 
76), in Ta*rikh madinat Dimashk, can be explained by 
the fact that they were primarily historians and muhad- 
dithin, for whom it was natural to employ the method 
of the afl al-hadith, albeit with particular nuances and 
the often considerable differences between these works 
(and others which are not mentioned here), to which 
the writer of this article has drawn attention elsewhere 
(see R.G. Khoury, Zur Bedeutung des Ahmad... al-Razi, 
93-6, 98, 100). 

It is important to recognise that this book, in the 
terms of the literary production of its time, remains a 
relatively reliable and positive source, in particular for 
certain aspects of the history, geography and ar- 
chaeology of the city and even of the country, not to 
mention his bio-bibliographical notices which supply 
the titles of a large number of books, most of them 
lost, which are the sources to which the author refers 
(see tbid., 91 ff.). 
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RAZI, Amin Auman, a Persian biographer of 

the later 10th/16th and early 11th/17th centuries. 


Hardly anything is known of his life. He belonged to 
Rayy, where his father Kh’adja Mirza Ahmad was 
celebrated for his wealth and benevolence. The latter 
was in high favour with Shah Tahmasp and was ap- 
pointed by him kalantar {q.v.] of his native town. His 
paternal uncle Kh’adja Muhammad Sharif was 
vizier of Khurasan, Yazd and Isfahan, and his cousin 
Ghiyath Beg a high official at the court of the 
Emperor Akbar. Amin himself is said to have visited 
India. The work to which he owes his fame is the great 
collection of biographies Haft tklim (finished in 
1002/1594). For many years he collected information 
about famous men, until finally he yielded to the en- 
treaties of one of his friends and arranged his material 
in book form. The final editing of it took six years. 
The biographies are arranged geographically accord- 
ing to the 7 climes. In each clime the biographical part 
is preceded by a short geographical and historical in- 
troduction which is followed by notes on poets ‘udama?, 
famous shaykhs, etc. in chronological order. The work 
is of special importance for the history of Persian 
literature, as the biographies of poets contain 
numerous specimens of their works, some of which 
are very rare. It contains the following sections: Clime 
I: Yaman, Bilad al-Zandj, Nubia, China. Clime II: 
Mecca, Medina, Yamama, Hurmuz, Dekkan, 
Ahmadnagar, Dawlatabad, Golkonda, Ahmadabad, 
Strat, Bengal, Orissa and Kish. Clime III: ‘Irak, 
Baghdad, Kufa, Nadjaf, Basra, Yazd, Fars, Sistan, 
Kandahar, Ghaznin, Lahawr, Dihli, India from the 
oldest times down to Akbar, Syria, Egypt. Clime IV: 
Khurasan, Balkh, Harat, Djam, Mashhad, 
Nishapur, Sabzawar, Isfara’in, Isfahan, Kashan, 
Kum, Susa, Hamadhan, Rayy and Tihran, Dama- 
wand, Astarabad, Tabaristan, Mazandaran, Gilan, 
Kazwin, Adharbaydjan, Tabriz, Ardabil, Maragha. 
Clime V: Shirwan, Gandja, Kh”arazm, Ma wara? 
al-Nahr, Samarkand, Bukhara, Farghana. Clime VI: 
Turkistan, Farab, Yarkand, Ris, Constantinople, 
Rim. Clime VII: Bulghar, Saklab, Y4Adjidj, 
Madjiidj. 

The Calcutta 1918-72 edition of E. Denison Ross, 
“Abdul Muatadir, A.H. Harley, etc., omits the fourth 
clime, over half the complete work; complete ed. 
(poor) by Djawad Fadil, 3 vols., Tehran 1340/1961. 
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AL-RAZI, Fakur at-DIn [see FAKHR AL-DIN 
AL-RAZI]. 

RAZIN, Banu, the dynasty which ruled the petty 
state [see MULUK aL-Tawa’IF] of al-Sahla [q.v.] (or 
Albarracin, derived from their name) in al-Andalus 
(g.v.] during the 5th/11th century. 

Of Berber descent, but long settled in the penin- 
sula, they remained loyal to the legitimist Umayyad 
regime of Hisham II al-Mu’ayyad at the time of the 
collapse of the caliphate, but finally switched to sup- 
port of Sulayman al-Musta‘in, who recognised them 
as governors of their local territory. They survived as 
independent or semi-independent rulers from ca. 
405/1014-15 (possibly as early as 403/1012-13) to 
Radjab 497/April 1104, when they were deposed by 
the Almoravids or al-Murabitin [g.v.]. The list of 
their rulers is not entirely clear: the founder of the 
dynasty, Hudhayl b. Khalaf b. Lubb (the name may 
point to intermarriage with local Christian families) 
Ibn Razin, seems to have ruled until 436/1044-5, and 
to have been succeeded by a son, Abi Marwan ‘Abd 
al-Malik, Djabr al-Dawla. The latter, who reigned for 
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a remarkable sixty years, until 496/1103, is usually 
identified as Husam al-Dawla in the sources, but the 
fragmentary text edited by Lévi-Provengal as an ap- 
pendix to Ibn ‘Idhari, vol. iii, reports that he used the 
title Husam al-Dawla only before his accession and 
gives that title as a throne-name to this ruler’s suc- 
cessor, Yahya, who reigned for the last year of the 
dynasty’s existence. The founder of the dynasty is 
generally described with the superlatives 
characteristic of mediaeval sources on the taifa rulers, 
although he is also said to have been directly involved 
in the murder of his own mother; the sources seem 
more impressed with the amounts he spent on the ac- 
quisition of singing-girls. A few lines of poetry by 
members of the dynasty are preserved. The survival 
of the dynasty, and of the state which it ruled, for so 
long seems to be the product of a combination of 
geographical isolation, overall unimportance and luck 
rather than of any particular skills possessed by the 
members of this family. 

A. Vives y Escudero, Monedas de las dinastias arabigo- 
espanolas, Madrid 1893, 206, no. 1266, assigns one 
coin (surviving in only a single specimen) to this 
dynasty, but there seems to be a confusion here with 
the rulers of Alpuente (al-Bunt [q.v.]) (the coin itself 
presents other difficulties); A. Prieto y Vives, Los 
Reyes de Taifas, estudio histérico-numismdlico de los 
musulmanes espanoles en el siglo V de la hégira (XI de J.C.), 
Madrid 1926, 107, suggests that some other coins (a 
total of four specimens of two types recorded by 
Vives, nos. 799-800 = Prieto, nos. 29-30) of the year 
405/1014-15, struck in the name of Sulayman al- 
Musta‘in and naming his son Muhammad as heir, 
which bear also the name Ibn Khalaf, may be issues 
of the first member of this dynasty. The suggestion 
seems plausible. 
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7 = (D.J. WassERSTEIN) 

RAZIN 38. MU‘SAWIYA, Abu ’l-Hasan_ b. 
‘Ammar al-‘Abdari al-Sarakusti (d. 524/1129 or 
535/1140), Andalusian traditionist. Of unknown 
date of birth, his nisba indicates that he probably was 
born in Saragossa. The biographical works do not 
record any data about his life in al-Andalus. If he did 
live in Saragossa, he may have left it when the 
Almoravids captured the town in 503/1110, in which 
case he must have belonged to those who did not 
welcome the new lords of the Peninsula. Otherwise, 
he may have left the town after the Christian conquest 
of 512/1118. The 6th/12th century marks the begin- 
ning of the wave of Andalusians emigrating to safer 
lands. It may also be that Razin b. Mu‘awiya’s travel 
to the East was not motivated by either political or 
military reasons, but simply by the desire to perform 
the nhla fr talab al-“ilm and the pilgrimage. He settled 
in Mecca, where he died at an advanced age. Nothing 
is known about his Andalusian teachers, but his 
teachers in Mecca were Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn al- 


Tabari, with whom he studied Muslim’s Safth, and 
Aba Maktim ‘Isa b. Abi Dharr al-Harawi, with 
whom he studied al-Bukhari’s work. Abu Maktum 
was the son of one of the most influential transmitters 
of al-Bukhari’s Sahih, whose riwdya was well known in 
al-Andalus. Razin b. Mu‘awiya wrote his two known 
works in Mecca: a history of Mecca, which seems to 
have included also information on Medina (Kilab fr 
akhbar Makka, also called Akhbaér Makka wa’l-Madina 
wa-fadlihima), and al-Tadjrid fi ’l-djam* bayn al-Sihah al- 
sitta or Tadjrid al-Sthah, a collection of the traditions 
common to the works of al-Bukhari, Muslim, Abu 
Dawid, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasai and MaAlik’s Muwatta?. 
The inclusion of Malik’s work among the canonical 
collections of hadith shows clearly the Western Islamic 
background of the author. The extant manuscripts 
(mentioned in GAL) remain unpublished. The Tadjrid 
is one of the sources of Madjd al-Din Ibn al-Athir’s 
Dyami‘ al-usil, as Ibn al-Athir himself (d. 606/1209) 
explains in his introduction. The interest of Razin b. 
Muf‘awiya’s work can be deduced from the following 
example. The controversial tradition which runs 
‘“whosoever spends liberally on his household on the 
day of SAshira’, God will bestow plenty upon him 
throughout the remainder of the year’’ (man wassa‘a 
‘ala (nafsthi wa-)ahlihi/‘tyalitht (fi ’l-nafaka) yawm 
‘Ashira? wassa‘a Allah ‘alayhi (wa-‘ala ahliht) sar al- 
sana/tila sanatiht), mentioned among others by 
Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Tabarani (d. 360/971) in his 
al-Mu‘djam al-kabir (10 vols., Beirut 1983), x, 94, no. 
10,007), is quoted by Ibn al-Athir in his Djam¢‘ al-usil 
in the chapter ft fad! al-nafaka (ed. ‘Abd al-Kadir 
Arnaat, 10 vols., n.p. 1969, ix, 527), stating that his 
source is Razin b. Mu‘awiya’s Tadjrid. It would seem 
therefore that Razin thought that the tradition was in- 
cluded either in the Muwatta? or in the other above- 
mentioned collections, but it is found in none of the 
extant versions of these works, according to the Con- 
cordance. Among others, al-Udjhiri (d. 1066/1656) 
pointed out in his Fadail yawm ‘Ashira? (ms. B.N. 
Paris, no. 3244, fols. 153-75) that it was very strange 
that Ibn al-Athir quotes the tradition on liberal spend- 
ing on SAshira? day in his Dja@mr‘ and more strange 
still that Ibn al-Athir’s brother reiterates it in his JkAG 
usar Djami‘ al-usal, both stating that the tradition is to 
be found in al-Bukhari’s and Muslim’s collections. It 
is in Razin’s work where an explanation for this ‘‘od- 
dity’’ is to be found. Two possibilities can be taken 
into account. Either Razin included it because he 
agreed with its contents, disregarding its absence in 
the canonical collections; or else he found the tradition 
in the version of one of those collections at his 
disposal. The latter possibility can be sustained by 
evidence on the circulation of different versions of al- 
Bukhari’s collection. Among Razin b. Mu‘awiya’s 
pupils the following are mentioned: the ascetic Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Kudama (of the famous family of 
the Band Kudama), Ibn ‘Asakir and the judge of 
Mecca Abu ’l-Muzaffar Muhammad b. ‘AIi al- 
Tabari, who wrote to Ibn Bashkuwal informing him 
of Razin’s death. 
Bibliography: 1. Sources. Ibn Bashkuwal, no. 
424 (ed. ‘I. al-Husayni, 2 vols., Cairo 1374/1955, 
no. 428); Dabbi, no. 741; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa, ed. 
F. Codera and J. Ribera, 2 vols., Saragossa 1893, 
i, 123, 279, 451; Dhahabi, Styar a‘lam al-nubala?, 23 
vols., Beirut 1985, xx, 204-6 (129); Ibn Farhun, al- 
Dibad al-mudhhab, 2 vols., Cairo 1972, i, 366-7; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Flugel, ii, 192, no. 2445, and 
v, 175, no. 10638; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, 
4 vols., Beirut n.d., iv, 106; Makhluf, Shadjarat al- 
nur, Cairo 1950-2, i, 133, no. 395. 
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2. Studies. F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo bto- 
bibliogréfico sobre los historiadores y gedgrafos ardbigo- 
espanioles, Madrid 1898, 185, no. 153; Kahhala, iv, 
155-6; Brockelmann, S I, 630; J. M# Férneas, La 
primitiva Sira de Ibn Ishaq en al-Andalus, in Homenaje 
... Bosch Vilé, Granada 1991, 167-8; M@ I. Fierro, 
Obras y transmistones de hadit (ss. VIXI-VII/XIII) en la 
Takmila de Ibn al-Abbar, in Ibn al-Abbar. Politic i 
escriptor arab valencia (1199-1260), Valencia 1990, 
205-22; M. Fierro, The celebration of “Ashura? in Sunni 
Islam, in Procs. du XIV Congrés de l'Union Européenne 
des Arabisants et Islamisants, Budapest 1988, forth- 
coming. (MarIBEL FIERRO) 
REDJA°?I-ZADE Menmep Dyerar Bey (1254- 

1300/1838-82), Turkish writer and poet, and elder 
brother of Redja?i-zade Mahmid Ekrem Bey [see 
EKREM BEY]. He had a moderately successful ad- 
ministrative career, entering the Translation Office 
( Terdjtime Odasi) of the Sublime Porte in 1270/1853-4, 
being appointed in 1279/1862-3 chief clerk to the em- 
bassy in St. Petersburg, becoming assistant secretary 
(mektubi mu“awint) under Ahmed Djewdet Pasha [q. v. } 
in 1282-1865-6, when the latter became wali of Alep- 
po, and finally chief secretary of the provinces of 
Kastamonu (in 1288/1871-2) and Aydin (in 
1294/1877). In 1298/1881 he was dismissed from his 
last post. 

His poetry has apparently never been published. 
Some specimens can be found in inal (see Bibl.). He 
belonged for a while to the salon of ‘Arif Hikmet Bey 
(q.v.], the last great representative of the classical 
diwan school, and his poetry seems unaffected by the 
new trends personified by his brother. His forte ap- 
pears to have been Aezliyyat ‘‘jesting poems.’’ His pen- 
name for these is Dhewki, while his serious ghazels are 
signed Djelal. He also composed some poetry in Per- 
sian (a mukhammas in Inal, 203). 

Bibliography: Ibnilemin Mahmud Kemal 
[inal], Son asir tirk sairleri, Istanbul 1930, 200-4; 
Ibrahim Aldettin Gévsa, Tiirk meshurlart an- 
siklopedisi, [Istanbul] n.d. [ca. 1945], 80. (Ep.) 
REDJEB PASHA, Topat (d. 1041/1632), 

Ottoman Grand Vizier under Sultan Murad IV 
[q.v.]. Of Bosnian origin, he began his career in the 
bostandji corps and attained the high office of Bostandji- 
bashi (q.v.} in the reign of Ahmed I [g¢.v.]. Although 
slightly invalid (a sufferer from gout, hence ¢opal), he 
continued his career: a vizier since 1031/1622, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief in the Black Sea. With 
his squadron he defeated a Cossack fleet of 600 
Shaykas, Redjeb Pasha was Kapudan-pasha 1032- 
5/1623-26. Commanding the fleet in Radjab- 
Ramadan 1033/May-July 1624 at the time of a revolt 
of the Khan of the Crimea Mehmed Girdy III (second 
reign 1032-6/1623-7), he was able to hold Kefe [q.v.]. 
Next year, he again defeated a Cossack force of 350 
shaykas off Kara Harman (to the north of 
Késtendje/Constanta [q.v.]). In 1035/1626 he organis- 
ed a revolt of Janissaries in the capital and gained the 
position of ka°im-makam instead of Girdji Mehmed 
Pasha [9.v.]. Provoked by the dismissal of the Grand 
Vizier Khosrew Pasha (q.v.], in 1041/1631 he incited 
another uprising of Janissaries and Sipahis of the 
Porte who were of Bosnian and Albanian origin 
(1042/1632). This violent episode led to the murder of 
Grand Vizier Hafiz Ahmed Pasha (q.v.] in front of 
Murad IV and the massacre of a number of the 
sultan’s favourites, rivals to Redjeb’s faction. In this 
way, he became Grand Vizier on 19 Radjab 1041/10 
February 1632. Murad IV, however, soon made an 
end to this zorba régime and had Redjeb Pasha ex- 
ecuted inside the seraglio on 28 Shawwal 1041/18 


May 1632 (von Hammer, following Petewi, has 17 
May); this execution meant the beginning of Murad 
IV’s personal rule. Redjeb Pasha was married to 
Djewher Khan Sultan, a daughter of Ahmed I and 
earlier the widow of Damad Mehmed Pasha Okiiz 
{g.v.] and Hafiz Ahmed Pasha. He had a daughter 
born in 1040/1630. 

Bibliography: Dispatches 1631-2 of Cornelis 
Haga, Dutch ambassador to the Porte, General 
State Archives (ARA) SG 6901, partially publ. in 
Kronijk Historisch Genootschap Utrecht 1867, 370-455; 
I. Dujcev, Lettres d’information de la République de 
Raguse (XVIF s.) Sofia 1937, 29-31; Mehmed 
Khalife, Tarikh-i Ghilmani, new (pop.) ed. K. Su, 
Istanbul 1976, 12-13; Ibrahim Petewi, Ta°rikh, 
Istanbul 1283, ii, 420-6; Na‘ima, Ta°rkh, Istanbul 
1283, ii, 208, 245, 332-41, 356-60, 394-5, 400, iti, 
75-112; Solak-zade, Ta7rikh, new ed. V. Cabuk, 
Solakzade tartht, Ankara 1989, ii, 497, 519, 522, 
530 ff.; I.H. Danigmend, Osmanl: tarihi kronoloyisi, 
Istanbul 1961, iii, 329, 333, 349-54; [M. Cezar et 
alti] Mufassal Osmant: tarihi, 6 vols., Istanbul 1957- 
63, iv, 1884-1904, 1978-9; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire, ix, 82-3, 168-83; A.D. Alderson, The struc- 
ture of the Ottoman dynasty, Oxford 1956, table 
XXXIV; A.H. de Groot, The Ottoman Empire and the 
Dutch Republic, Leiden-Istanbul 1978, 172, 176. 

sm (A.H. DE Groot) 

REFI‘I, an Ottoman poet and Hurifi [see 
uurbriyya]. Of Refi‘i’s life we only have a few hints 
from himself; the Ottoman biographers and historians 
do not seem to mention him at all. He himself 
describes how in his youth he studied many branches 
of knowledge but did not know what he should 
believe, and how sometimes he turned to the Sunna, 
sometimes to philosophy and sometimes to 
materialism. He often travelled a great distance to 
visit a particular scholar but always was disappointed. 
The poet Nesimi [g.v.] was the first to teach him the 
grace of God and the truth, and ordered him to teach 
this truth in his turn to the people of Rim, and for this 
purpose he had to speak in Turkish. He therefore 
wrote his Besharet-ndme, ‘‘the message of joy’’, which 
he finished on the first Friday of Ramadan 811/18 
January 1409. This work is not yet printed; it is quite 
short and written in the same metre as ‘Ashik-pasha’s 
Gharib-name, a remel of six feet with irregular prosody. 
The Hurufi teaching is expounded in a very prosaic 
style, the merits of the names and letters, the sacred 
number 32, the prophets, the throne of God, the 
human countenance, the splitting of the moon, Fadl 
Allah [q.v.], the founder of the Huriff sect—all this is 
dealt with from the usual Hurufi point of view. As 
sources, an ‘Arsh-name, a Djdwidan-name, and a 
Mahabbet-name are quoted, all three probably the 
works of the same names by Fadl Allah. 

Another of Refi‘i’s works is the ‘‘Book of 
Treasure’’ (Gendj-name), facs. edn. Istanbul 1946. The 
Gendj-name is better as poetry and on the whole less 
Huriff than generally Saft in tone. Man from the 
Hurifi and philosophic point of view, Fadl Allah and 
Ahmad (= Muhammad), the 72 sects, the greatest 
Name (tsm-i a‘zam), the water of life, etc., are dis- 
cussed in it. 

Nesimi and his pupil RefiSi seem to be the only 
Ottoman Hurifi poets of importance, and while the 
sect, in spite of all persecutions, continued to exist 
long after and even had connections with the 
Bektashiyya [g.v.], these two poets as such do not 
seem to have produced any school. 

Bibliography: Gibb, HOP, i, 336, 341, 344, 351, 
369-80; Mehmed Fu?ad Képrilii, Tiirk edebtyyatinda 
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ilk miitesawwifler, Istanbul 1918, 363, 388?.—Mss. 

of the Besharet-name: Vienna, Fligel, ii, 261-2, no. 

1968 (incomplete) and 1970; London, British 

Museum, Rieu, 164-5. Add. 5986; of the Gengj- 

name: Vienna, Fligel, i, 720, no. 778, fols. 5a-8a; 

printed in the Diwdan-1 Nesimi, Istanbul 1260/1844, 

9-14, also facs. edn., see above; both works in the 

Browne ms. A 43, Turkish, see E.G. Browne, Fur- 

ther notes on the literature of the Hurifis and their connec- 

tion with the Bektdshi order of dervishes, in JRAS, xxxix 

(1907), 556-8; R.A. Nicholson, A descriptive catalogue 

of the Ortental mss. belonging to the late E.G. Browne, 

Cambridge 1932, 45, 49; IA, art. Refit (Giinay 

Alpay). 7 (W. ByOrKMan) 

REFIK KHALID KARAY [see kaRay, REFIK 
KHALID]. 

REG, a form generally retained in European 
languages for the Arabic rikk ‘‘dessicated terrain”’, 
in its Bedouin realisation (Sahara of the Maghrib) 
régg, cf. LSA. s.vv. rikk, rakk, rakak, rukak, with a com- 
mon denominator meaning ‘‘terrain where water has 
disappeared, at least on the surface’’, and with vary- 
ing connotations. See G. Boris, Lexigue du parler arabe 
des Marazig, Paris 1958, 220: régag, pl. r’gagat, ‘‘a 
wide expanse of desert terrain’’. 

In French, the word has become a scientific term 
which may be used in reference to any part of the 
globe. As a stony flat or almost flat surface, commonly 
found in the deserts where deposits of sand are lack- 
ing, the reg corresponds to the removal of minute, 
fine materials by the winnowing effects of winds, 
which only leave a hard crust beneath which one may 
often find the finer material protected by the stones. 
A reg can be covered over: by shingle (alluvial and 
allochthonous, as in the regs of the ancient course of 
the Oued Ighagha to the south of the hamdda of 
Tinghert, towards 28° N, 6° E); by angular, 
autochthonous gravel (reg formed by the removal of 
the weathered surfaces of hamadas, such as those of the 
northern piedmont of the Saharan Atlas, forming a 
band running west-south-west to east-north-east some 
100-150 km wide and 800 km long, from 31° N, 1° 
W to 33° N, 6° E); or by rounded material joined 
together and too large for the wind to move them (sarir 
of the Libyan desert forming a paved-like or mosaic- 
like reg, like the Tibesti sarir around 24° N, 17° E). 
The nomads sometimes use the term mriyyé ‘‘mirror’’ 
to describe certain regs which are particularly regular. 
The surfaces of regs are often very stable areas, where 
the fact that the elements composing them remain in 
the same place favours atmospheric actions, such as 
polishing by the wind, the formation of polished 
desert surfaces, and even of pebbles with wind- 
polished facets (dreikanters) in the regions 
characterised by continuous winds. 

The regs cover extensive surfaces in the Saharan- 
Arabian and the Asiatic deserts of the Islamic world, 
whether on the plains or on the plateaux, since they 
form the surface pattern which is habitual in desert 
regions when the sand layer is insufficient to cover the 
soil. For example, in the central Sahara, the regs of 
the fringes of the Hoggar cover the greater part of the 
slopes and plains surrounding the mountain massifs. 
The regs constitute areas which are very unfavourable 
for the growth of vegetation, hence for human activi- 
ty, except in times of rain. On the other hand, they 
are often, when the surface débris is not too large in 
size, stretches of terrain more easily adapted for mov- 
ing about than the ergs (“irk), the mountain zones and 
the dissected plateaux of the éassili type, and they have 
been instrumental in siting the great caravan tracks in 
the desert regions and, later, roads for motor traffic. 


Bibliography: J. Tricart and A. Cailleux, Le 
modelé des régions seches, Paris 1969; R. Coque, 
Géomorphologie, Paris 1993. (Y¥. Cattort) 
REIS Gi-KUTTAB or Reis Erenpi (a., used in 

Turkey), properly ‘“‘chief of the men of the pen’’, a 
high Ottoman dignitary, directly under the Grand 
Vizier, originally head of the chancery of the Imperial 
Diwan (diwdn-i hiimayun), later secretary of state or 
chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs. According 
to d’Herbelot, he was called also re7is kttab. 

This office, unlike many others, is purely Ottoman, 
at least as regards the particular line of development 
that it took. Establishing itself at the expense of the 
functions of the nishandji {q.v.], we may say that it 
owes nothing to the influence of the more or less Per- 
sianised Saldjiks nor to the Byzantines. In its origins 
it seems rather to be connected with a more general 
and more vague institution of the East, one which 
deserves more profound study: that of the secretaries 
of the diwan or chiefs of the secretariat of the diwan. 
This office is found in different Muslim countries 
under different names: perwane among the Mongols of 
Persia, diwan begi among the Timirids and munshi in 
Persia (cf. Chardin, vi, 175; Ewliya Celebi, ii, 267). 
In the Ottoman provinces there was attached also to 
the wali an important official known as the diwan efen- 
di(si); in Egypt, under Muhammad ‘Ali, the diwan 
efendi became a kind of president of the council of 
ministers. The res uil-kiittab was in brief the diwan efen- 
disi of the capital. It is perhaps to this that we owe the 
use of the title eis efendi, by which they were more 
commonly known. We know that the term efendi was 
generally applied to people of the pen. This connec- 
tion seems to have already been noticed by E. Blochet 
(Voyage en Orient de Carlier Pinon, Paris 1920, 83). 

Until the time of Sileyman the Magnificent, the 
title re7is uil-kittab (or reis efendt) was not used. At least, 
this is what we are told by Ahmed Resmi, who quotes 
in this connection the Beda*1‘ uil-wekas‘ of the historian 
Kodja Hiiseyn Efendi of Sarajevo (cf. Babinger, 
GOW, 186). The latter, who was himself re7is uil-kuttab, 
says that before Siileyman, the official correspondence 
was in the hands of the emin-1 ahkdm or ‘‘depository of 
the decisions (of the Diwan)’ along with the nishandji. 
This point of view has been adopted by other 
historians (von Hammer; cf. also the Salname-yi 
nezGret-t kharidjtyye). 

There is, however, no agreement as to who was the 
first reis uil-ittad; it is usually said to have been Djalal 
(Djelal)-zade Mustafa Celebi [g.v.] (see Babinger, 
GOW, 102). This well-known historian, whose 
genealogy is taken back to the legendary founder of 
Byzantium, Yanko b. Madyan, was re’is ul-kuttab in 
931/1524-5 before becoming nishandji, but the Nukhbet 
ul-tewarikh of Mehmed b. Mehmed refers to the death 
in 930/1523-4 of a re7is uil-kuttab of the name of Haydar 
Efendi. According to other indications, it would even 
appear that the office goes back to Mehemmed II [see 
NISHANDJi]. 

The riyaset or office of re7is efendi lasted over three 
centuries, during which its holder changed 130 times, 
the average tenure of office being 2 years and 5 
months, which reveals a remarkable lack of 
ministerial stability: some of the occupants held the 
office twice, thrice and even four times. 

Duties of the re%s efendi. As secretary of state the 
re’is kept records of memoirs and reports (telkhis and 
takrir) presented to the sultan by the Grand Vizier ac- 
ting as representative of the government and of the 
Diwan. These documents which were prepared by the 
amedi-yt diwdn-i hiimaytin or dmeddyi (referendar or 
reporter of the Imperial Diwan) were brought in a bag 
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(kise) kept for the purpose to the ceremonial sittings of 
the Diwan by the re?is himself who handed them to the 
Grand Vizier. After being read, they were given to a 
special officer, the ¢telkhisdji, whose duty it was to 
present them to the sultan. 

As chancellor, the res had a kind of jurisdiction 
over all the civil functionaries and was the immediate 
head of the department of the Imperial Diwan (diwan-i 
hiimaytin kalemi). 

This chancellery was divided into three offices (oda 
or kalem): 

1. the deylik, the most important, saw to the 
despatch of imperial rescripts (firman), orders of the 
viziers, and in general all ordinances (ewamir) other 
than those of the department of finance (defterdar 
da*irest). This office kept copies of them, as did the 
Grand Vizier also. Ordinances bearing on the back 
the signatures of the clerk, of the chief editor 
(mumeyyiz), and of the head of the office (deylikdjt), 
were submitted by the latter to the re7is, who placed 
his sign (resid) upon them and, if it was a firman, sent 
it to the nishandji for the tughra [q.v.] to be placed upon 
it. The deylik in addition retained the originals of civil 
and military regulations (kdnun or kaniin-name) (usually 
elaborated by the nishangji), as well as of treaties and 
capitulations (‘akd-ndme) with foreign powers. The 
re’is had to consult these treaties, notably when certi- 
fying the der-kendr or ‘‘marginal’’ answers put by his 
subordinates on the requests or notes, known as ver- 
bal (takrir), which the ambassadors addressed to the 
Grand Vizier. It is this side of his activity which, 
gradually becoming more and more important and 
absorbing, ended by making the res a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

2. office of the tahwil or ‘‘annual renewal’’ of the 
diplomas of the governors of provinces (bert [q.v.]), of 
the brevets of the mollds or judges in towns of the first 
class (tahwil), of the brevets of the timariots or holders 
of military fiefs (¢abt fermani). 

3. office of the ru*us or ‘‘provisions’’ of different of- 
ficials, as well as of the orders for pensions from the 
treasury (sergi) or from wakfs (see for the details of the 
organisation of this office, Mouradgea d’Ohsson, vii, 
161). 

Phe re’is accompanied the Grand Vizier to the au- 
diences which the sultan gave him and to those which 
the Grand Vizier himself gave to ambassadors. He 
shared with his master the midday meal, as did the 
cawush bashi [see CawusH] and the two tezkeredjis, ex- 
cept on Wednesdays when these two were replaced by 
the four judges of Istanbul. 

In the official protocol, the re?is had the same rank 
as the cawush bashi, with whom he walked in official 
processions, before the defterdars (which showed he was 
of lower rank than the latter). 

The e/kad or epistolary formulae to which they were 
entitled are found in Feridin, Munshe°at, 10. They 
were the same as for the aghas of the stirrup [see RIKAB- 
DAR] and the defter emini. For the dress of the re’is, see 
Brindesi, Anciens costumes turcs, pl. 2; Castellan, iv, 
107, 

According to Mouradgea d’Ohsson, the re7is used 
to act as agent for the khans of the Crimea. 

Administrative career of the re?is. The res, 
like all Ottoman officials, were chosen by the sultan or 
Grand Vizier as they pleased, but, except in case of 
appointment by favour, they followed a fixed line of 
promotion (farik) in the administration. It was in the 
administrative offices, i.e. among the kh”adjegan (Per- 
sian pl. which was given as an honorific title to the 
principal clerks or kh”adja/khodja or kalem dabuitlert), 
that this career was spent. 


In examining the Sefinet iil-rii’esa? of Anmed Resmi, 
we find that, up to the re7is Boyali Mehmed Efendi 
(Pasha) (d. 977/1569-70), there is no information 
available about the career of the re7is, but starting with 
him we find that the re%s were regularly chosen from 
among the former tedhkeredjis of the wezirs or of the 
Grand Vizier. From Sheykh-zade ‘Abdi Efendi (d. 
1014/1605-6) onwards, the 7e?is were mainly taken 
from the wezir mektubdjisis or private secretaries of the 
Grand Vizier. These secretaries were themselves at 
the head of an office (oda) which contained a very 
small number of officials (thalife or kalfa, pl. khulefa’); 
there were only two between the years 1090/1679 and 
1100/1689. When the number increased (at a later 
date there were about 30), the career of the future re7is 
was as follows: khalife in the office in question, called 
also mektibi-yt sadr-t “ali odasi, then ser-khalife or bash- 
kalfa ‘‘chief clerk’’, then mektiébdj:. The post of mektib- 
di was much sought after. It brought its holder into 
close contact with the Grand Vizier and it was then 
very easy to advance oneself. More rarely, the future 
re?is rose through the similar but less important office 
of secretary to the lieutenant to the Grand Vizier or 
Kahya Bey (ketkhiida kattbt odasi). 

The riyaset did not mark the end of a career, but 
gave access to still higher posts (see NISHANDy{ for the 
old rules of promotion by which the reis became 
nishandji). It was one of what were known as the ‘‘six 
[principal] dignities’’, mendszb-1 sitte, namely, the 
nishandji, defterdar, re>is iil-kuttab, defter emini, shtkk-t 
thani defterdari, shikk-i thalith defterdar’? (Ahmed Rasim, 
Ta*rikh, 756). 

According to the Nasihat-name (39-40 of the French 
translation), the 7e’is was under the authority of the 
Grand Defterdar (for financial matters only?). 

Increasing importance of the office of res. 
The growing influence of the reis is explained by the 
increasing importance of foreign policy in Turkey (in- 
cluding the so-called ‘‘Eastern Question’’). 

Down to the end of the 10th/16th century, the 
nishandjis were certainly superior to the 7e7is; they con- 
trolled and even revised the orders and decisions of 
the diwan (ahkam), but from the 17th century onwards, 
re?is like Okdju-zade Mehmed Shah Efendi, Lam-‘Ali 
Celebi and Hiikmi Efendi shed a certain lustre on 
their office. From 1060/1650 the incapacity of certain 
nishangjis precipitated the decline of their office in 
spite of the ephemeral efforts by Grand Viziers like 
Shehid ‘Ali Pasha and of the nishandjis appointed by 
him (Rashid Efendi and Selim Efendi). It was in this 
period that the office of beylikdjt was created (see 
above). 

The Ottoman protocol (teshrifat) was nevertheless 
still to retain for a long time traces of the originally 
rather subordinate position of the res. For example, 
they did not sit in the office of the Diwan itself, called 
Diwan-khane (in the Top Kapu Sarayi or ‘‘Old 
Serai’’), but remained seated outside of the room in 
a place called re7is takhtas?, ‘‘the bench of the re%s’’, 
where there were also seats for certain other officials 
to wait upon. In the formal sittings, even in those like 
the distribution of pay (‘u/éfe) to the Janissaries which 
took place in the presence of foreign ambassadors, the 
part played by the 7e?#s was rather limited. He carried 
in, with slow step and the sleeves of his dst turned up, 
the bag containing the ¢elkhis (see above). He kissed 
the hem (etek) of the Grand Vizier’s robe, placed the 
bag on his left, kissed the hem of his robe again and 
withdrew to his place. He came in again to open the 
bag, handed the documents to the Grand Vizier, took 
them back from him to fold them (bagh/amak), sealed 
them and gave them to the ¢ekhisdji. If he was unable 
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to be present, the bag of the telkhis was handed to the 
Grand Vizier by the biiyiik tezkeredjt (Kanin-name of 
‘Abd tl-Rahm4n Pasha, 85, 123 etc.). 

Lucas (Second Voyage, Paris 1712, 216) writes that 
during the audience given by the Grand Vizier to the 
French Ambassador ‘“‘le Ray Affendy ou Grand 
Chancelier demeura debout et appuié contre la 
muraille’’. 

Things were changed at the reform of the Diwan ef- 
fected at the beginning of his reign (1792) by Selim 
III, desirous of limiting the power of the Grand 
Vizier. The old Diwan consisted of six wazirs of the 
dome (having only one consultative voice; see KUBBE 
weziri), of the Mufti (Sheykh ul-Islam) and the two 
kazaskers. The new Diwan was to consist of 10 
members by right of office and others chosen in dif- 
ferent ways (about 40 in all). The members by right 
of office were the Kahya Bey, the Re7is Efendi, the 
Grand Defterdar, the Gelebi Efendi, the Tersane 
Emini, the Gawush Bashi, etc. (Zinkeisen, Geschichte, 
vii, 1863, 321). 

The office of re*is tended more and more to become 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Sublime Porte, 
parallel to the post of Kahya Bey (Interior). 

Suppression of the dignity of re?is. The title of 
re’is was suppressed by the khat{-7 hiimayin of Sultan 
Mahmid II addressed on Friday 23 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
1251/11 March 1836 to the Grand Vizier Mehmed 
Emin Pasha. The Turkish text will be found in the 
Salname of the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs; the 
French translation (or at least parts of it) was pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Ottoman of 23 April 1836 (ac- 
cording to A. Ubicini, Lettres sur la Turquie, 38, n. 1). 
This document at the same time created two new 
ministries (nezaret), which in memory of their origin 
remained to the end in the same building as the grand 
vizierate (see BAB-I SALI]: 1. the Ministry of the In- 
terior (originally of civil affairs or umur-u miilkiyye, 
later dakhiliyye) replacing the department of the Kahya 
Bey; and 2. the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(kharidjiyye) replacing that of the re?is. The preamble 
said that, abandoning the old regulations of the ser- 
vice, the sultan had thought it advisable to create real 
posts of wezir (wizdrel) and not honorary ones, but 
without its being necessary to give the new wezir of 
foreign affairs the title of pasha [q.v.], ‘‘which is main- 
ly a military one’’. 

Bibliography: By far the most important source 
is the work known as Sefinet iil-rii*esa?, which consists 
of: 1. Ahmad Resmi’s work (Babinger, GOR, 309- 
10) which contains the biographies of 64 re’is down 
to Raghib Mehmed Efendi (1157/1744), and 2. its 
continuation by Sileym4n Fa?ik Efendi, which con- 
tains the biographies of 30 re?is down to Ahmed 
Wasif Efendi at the beginning of the 19th century. 
According to the preface to Sileyman F4a’ik’s (not 
Fatik) continuation, Ahmed Resmi had entitled his 
work Hakikat tl-rii’esa?, in imitation of the Hadikat 
ul-wiizera? of ‘Othman-zade Ta’ib, but changed it at 
the suggestion of Raghib Pasha to Sefinet iil-rii?esa? 
(the references in the Catalogue of Turkish mss. in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale by E. Blochet, ii, 158, 
should be corrected accordingly). The word halikat 
apparently makes no sense; that of khalifat which is 
usually found in other works (Fligel, Cat., ii, 407, 
no. 1250; Babinger; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, iii, 59 
n.), does not seem correct either. One ought un- 
doubtedly to read khalikat (which rhymes with the 
hadikat of the prototype). The Sefinet ul-riiesa? was 
published by the State Press in Istanbul in 
1269/1853. 

See also in addition to the references in the text: 


Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Etat de l’Empire Othoman, vii, 

1824, index; J. von Hammer, Des osmanischen Reichs 

Staatsverfassung und Staatsverwaltung, Vienna 1815, ii, 

index; Kanin-ndme of Tewkii (nishandj?) ‘Abd Ul- 

Rahman Pasha, written in 1087/1676-7 and ed. by 

F. Képrilii (ATM, 508); Es‘ad Efendi, Teshrifat-i 

Dewlet-i SAliyye, 85, 123, etc.; Salndme-i nezdret-t 

kharidjiyye, 1 year, 1301/1885, Ebizziya Press, 

Istanbul (contains in addition a historical resumé 

and a chronological list of all the grand viziers and 

all the res); C. Perry, A View of the Levant, particu- 

larly of Constantinople, etc., London 1743, 36; C.V. 

Findley, Bureaucratic reform in the Ottoman empire: the 

Sublime Porte, 1789-1922, Princeton 1980; idem, Ot- 

toman civil officialdom: a social history, Princeton 1989, 

IA, art. s.v. (Halil inalaik). On the sahib al-diwan or 

rais (!) al-diwan, see Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, i, 

101 ff.; vi, 14, 17-18, 50; H. Massé, Code de la 

Chancellerie d’Etat... d’Ibn al-Sayraft, in BIFC, xi, 

79 ff. Among the Saldjiks, the offices of sahib al- 

diwan and perwane were quite separate; cf. Ibn Bibi, 

in Houtsma, Recueil d. textes .... Seldj., iii, 105. 

(J. Deny) 

REMBAU (Rumbow), a traditional district 
(luak) in Negri Sembilan, Malaysia. It is impor- 
tant in Islamic studies for two reasons. 

First, the social structure of the Malay-Muslim 
population is based on matrilineal descent groups 
(suku), in which succession to office and inheritance of 
property descend in the female line. This has serious 
repercussions for Islam’s rules of inheritance which 
are widely avoided, or at least compromised. The 
Malay population is otherwise devoutly Muslim. The 
obvious parallel is Minangkabau [q.v.] in Sumatra. 

Second, while the Undang (lawgiver) of Rembau 
qualifies for his office by descent in the matrilineal 
line, he is also a component part of ‘‘The Ruler’’ of 
the State of Negri Sembilan along with three other 
“Ruling Chiefs’’ and the Yang di-Pentuan Besar. As 
such, he forms part of a single constitutional ruler for 
the State. One of the duties of the Ruler is to protect 
the religion of Islam, and this has difficult repercus- 
sions, given the realities of politics and the matrilineal 
element. Rembau is thus a classic case for the study 
of Islam and adat [see ‘Apa], the social implications of 
religion in a peasant community and the politics of 
religion. 

Bibliography: C.W.C. Parr and W.H. 
Mackray, Rembau. its history, constitution and customs, 
in JRAS, Straits Branch, lvi (1910), 1-157; P.E. de 
Josselin de Jong, Islam versus adat in Negri Sembilan, 
in Bydragen, cxvi (1960), 158-203; M.B. Hooker, 
Adat laws in modern Malaya, Kuala Lumpur 1972, 
chs. 7 and9. (M.B. Hooker) 
RESHAD NURI (Resap Nouri Ginrexin), late 

Ottoman and modern Turkish author, born in 
1889 in Istanbul, died in 1956 in London. He was the 
son of a military doctor, Nuri, and Lutfiyye, the 
daughter of Yawer Pasha, governor of Erzurum. He 
attended Galatasaray Lycée in Istanbul and, later, the 
Fréres High School in Izmir. After graduating from 
the Faculty of Letters of Istanbul University in 1912, 
he worked as a teacher and schoolmaster in Bursa and 
in several lycées in Istanbul (Vefa, Gamlica, Kabatas, 
Galatasaray and Erenkéy), teaching French, Turkish 
literature and philosophy. In 1927 he became an in- 
spector for the Ministry of Education. In 1939 he was 
elected to the Parliament as Halk Partisi represen- 
tative for Canakkale. In 1943 he went back to the 
Civil Service, and in 1947 was promoted to Chief In- 
spector for schools in the Ministry for Education. He 
was sent to Paris to represent Turkey at UNESCO 
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and as the Turkish educational attaché in France. He 
retired in 1954, and died in London on 7 December 
1956, where he was receiving treatment for cancer. 
Reshad Nuri started his literary career by 
publishing unsigned poems. He attracted attention 
during the First World War with his articles on 
Turkish literature in La Pensée Turque and the 
newspaper Zaman. These were followed by his story 
Eski ahbab, published in Diken (1917), and a novel 
Kharabelerin ciceghi (1918), in Zaman, and his first play, 
Hakiki kahraman (1919). When his play Istanbul kizi was 
not liked by the Istanbul theatres, Reshad Nuri 
changed it into a novel and it was published as a serial 
with the title Calikushu in Wakit newspaper (1922); in 
this form, it was read so widely that he became 
famous. In 1936, his travel experience in literary form 
were published with the title Anadolu notlar. During 
1942, he wrote satire, using the pseudonyms ‘‘Fire- 
Fly”’ and ‘‘Cicada’’ for the journal Kelebek which he 
published with Mahmut Yesari, Munif Fehim and 
Ibniirrefik Ahmed Nuri. In 1947 he started to publish 
a daily newspaper Memleket which aimed to defend and 
express the views of the Turkish republican régime, 
but it did not last long. Between the years 1918 and 
1955 he not only published books but also wrote ar- 
ticles in numerous literary journals. Resad Nuri is the 
most popular author of modern Turkish literature; his 
novel Calskusu is still read widely, and he is often 
known simply as ‘“‘the author of (alskusu’’. This 
popularity is due to the fact that he was able to com- 
bine the eastern and western traditions of fiction in his 
works. The clash between the individual and the 
society is the most recurrent theme of his works, but 
he treated even the villains of his novels as human be- 
ings who need love and pity and compassion, so that 
the reader is left with the feeling that there are only 
‘“good people’’ and ‘‘not so good people’’ on earth. 
His works are all set in the late 19th century and the 
early days of the Republic, and are characterised by 
detailed and precise descriptions of events and people. 
However, he reflects the problems, beliefs, ideas, 
dreams, feelings of individuals from different sections 
of society without imposing an ideological framework 
on the reader. From the linguistic point of view, he 
used Turkish in a masterful fashion, blending spoken 
and literary languages, and the simple, sincere and 
natural style of his prose is easily recognised. He has 
accordingly become the symbol of the ‘‘New 
language’”’ and ‘‘National literature’? movements. 
Bibliography: 1. His works (first editions). 
(a) Novels—(altkusu, Istanbul 1922 (German tr. 
M. Schultz, Zaunkonig, der Roman eines tiirkischen 
Madchens, Leipzig 1942; Eng. tr. Sir Wyndham 
Deede, The autobiography of a Turkish girl, London 
1949); Gizli el, Istanbul 1924; Damga, Istanbul 
1924; Dudaktan kalbe, Istanbul 1924; Aksam gunest, 
Istanbul 1926; Bir kadin dismani, Istanbul 1927; 
Yestl gece, 1928; Yaprak dokimu, Istanbul 1930; 
Kizilctk dalla, Istanbul 1932; Gékyizi, Istanbul 
1935; Eski hastahk, Istanbul 1938; Altes gecesi, Istan- 
bul, 1942; Degirmen, Istanbul 1944; Miskinler tekkest, 
Istanbul 1946; Harabelerin ¢igegi (as an independent 
book), Istanbul 1953; Kavak yelleri, Istanbul 1961; 
Son stgnak, Istanbul 1961; Kan davast, Istanbul 
1962. (b) Short stories—Recm, gengltk ve giizellik, 
Istanbul 1919; Rogéld Bey, Istanbul 1919; Eski ahbab, 
Istanbul n.d.; Tanre misafiri, Istanbul 1927; Sonmis 
yildizlar, Istanbul 1928; Leyla ile Mecnun, Istanbul 
1928; Olagan isler, Istanbul 1930. (c) Plays— 
Hanger, Istanbul 1920; Eski riya, Istanbul 1922; 
Umidin giinest, Istanbul 1924; Gazetect diismant, Sem- 
stye herstzt, Thttyar sereri (three plays), Istanbul 1925; 


Tas pargast, Istanbul 1926; Bir kéy hocast, Istanbul 
1928; Babur Sah’in seccadesi, Istanbul 1931; Bir kur 
eglencest, Istanbul 1931; Umit mektebinde, Istanbul 
1931; Felaket karsisinda, Gozdagi, Eski borg, Istanbul 
1931; istiklal, Ankara 1933; Vergi hirsizt, Istanbul 
1933; Hulleci, Istanbul 1933; Bir yagmur gecest, 
Ankara 1943; Yaprak dékiimu, Istanbul 1971; Eski 
sarki, Istanbul 1971; Balskkesir muhasebecisi, Istanbul 

1971; Tanndagi ziyafeti, Istanbul 1971. (d) Travel 

notes—Anadolu notlan, 2 vols., Istanbul 1936. 

Numerous articles and several translations, e.g. 

from French, were published in journals and 

newspapers. 

2. Studies. O. Spies, Die turkische Prosaliteratur 
der Gegenwart, Leipzig 1943; Ibrahim Hilmi 
Yiicebas, Biittin cephelertyle Resat Nuri, Istanbul 1957; 
Turkan Poyraz-Muazzez Alpbek, Resat Nuri 
Gintekin, hayats ve eserlerinin tam listesi, Ankara 1957; 
Kenan Akyiiz, in PTF, ii, 586 ff.; Muzaffer 
Uyguner, Resat Nuri Gintekin, hayatt, sanatt, eserlert, 
Istanbul 1967; Zeki Burdurlu, Resat Nuri Giintekin, 
Izmir 1974; Seyit Kemal Karaalioglu, Tiirk edebiyats 
tarihi, iv., Istanbul 1982; Olcay Onertoy, Resat Nuri 
Gintekin, Ankara 1983; Emin Birol, Resat Nun 
Giintekin, Ankara 1989. (Ci&pEM Baim) 
RESHID PASHA, MUSTAFA (1800-1858), Ot- 

toman diplomat, statesman and reformer. 

Reshid was born, the son of a financial clerk in 
Istanbul, on 13 March 1800, but his family originally 
hailed from Kastamonu. His father died in 1810, after 
which he grew up under the protection of his uncle, 
Ispartali Seyyid Pasha. He studied at a medrese, but 
did not graduate (i.e. he did not get an idjaza [q.v.]). 
Thereafter, he was trained within the scribal institu- 
tion. Reshid took part in the campaign against the 
Greek insurgents in 1821, as seal-keeper of the 
commander-in-chief, Seyyid ‘Ali Pasha. During this 
campaign, he saw for himself the hopeless condition of 
the Ottoman army. When Seyyid ‘Alt Pasha was 
dismissed, his followers, among them Reshid, accord- 
ing to the Ottoman tradition of intiséb, were also forc- 
ed out of office. Reshid had some trouble finding a 
new position, but after a while landed a job at the cor- 
respondence office of the Porte. 

During the Ottoman-Russian war of 1828, Reshid 
served as army clerk. The reports he sent to the capital 
in this capacity drew the attention of the sultan, 
Mahmid II {q.v.], who was looking for capable and 
reform-minded servants to implement his reforms. 
Reshid was now taken into the Amedi Odasi, the 
secretariat for incoming correspondence of the Porte. 
In 1829, he was attached as secretary to the Ottoman 
delegation to the peace negotiations with the Russians 
in Edirne. By now, he seems to have belonged to the 
circle of Pertew Pasha, the Res wd-Kittab (Chief 
Scribe) and former Amedi (Receiver, head of the in- 
coming correspondence secretariat), whose pro- 
British policies and close relationship with the British 
ambassador Ponsonby may have influenced Reshid in 
the same direction. He joined Pertew Pasha in July 
1830 on his mission to Egypt for negotiations with 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.} and from then on gain- 
ed a reputation as an expert in Egyptian affairs during 
the years when Muhammad ‘Ali constituted the 
greatest threat to the continued existence of the Ot- 
toman Empire. In March 1833 he was sent to 
Kiittahya to negotiate with Muhammad ‘AIi’s son 
Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.], who had conquered Syria and 
defeated the Ottoman army near Konya. His decision 
to grant Ibrahim Pasha the position of tax collector for 
the district of Adana (besides the governorship of the 
provinces of Damascus and Aleppo) was very un- 
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popular in Istanbul, but he managed to survive it both 
physically and politically. 

In 1834 Reshid was sent to Paris as special envoy 
with a mission to regain Algeria from the French. 
While he was bound to be unsuccessful in this, he did 
manage to loosen the ties between Paris and Muham- 
mad SAIi. He returned to Istanbul in March 1835, but 
was sent to Paris again three months later, now as a 
full ambassador. After a year in Paris he was transfer- 
red to London. There, his crucial achievement was to 
gain the unequivocal support of the British govern- 
ment in the conflict with Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha. 
From now on, Reshid would work closely with the 
British government almost continually for the rest of 
his life. In July 1837 he was made a marshal (miishir 
[g.v.]) and given the position of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. After a tour of factories in Britain, he return- 
ed to Istanbul to take up his new job. Early in 1838 
he was made a Pasha. Foreign affairs remained his 
preoccupation, but we now see Reshid Pasha in- 
itiating reforms in other spheres, too (such as the first 
attempts at a modern census). For the next thirty 
years, the Foreign Office would remain deeply involv- 
ed in the wider programme of administrative, legal 
and educational reform in the Ottoman Empire. This 
reflected both the importance of European, notably 
British, diplomatic pressure in favour of reform and 
the fact that the Foreign Office was the greatest 
repository of knowledge about Europe and its ways. 

In August 1838 Reshid was sent to London once 
more, to try to conclude a defensive alliance with Bri- 
tain against Egypt. The alliance did not materialise, 
but Reshid did receive guarantees of British support. 
As part of the effort to gain British support, a com- 
mercial treaty opening the Ottoman market to British 
goods and promising the abolishing of | state 
monopolies was concluded on 16 August 1838. 

After the death of Sultan Mahmid II in the midst 
of the second Egyptian crisis on 1 July 1839, Reshid 
returned to Istanbul. There he took a leading part in 
the promulgation of the Gilkhane edict [see KHATT-i 
HuMAyUn], which promised the subjects of the Sultan 
security of life, honour and property; an orderly 
system of taxation and conscription; and—in some- 
what ambiguous terms—equality before the law ir- 
respective of their religion. Like the trade treaty of a 
year before, the edict was clearly meant as an attempt 
to gain foreign, and especially British, diplomatic sup- 
port in the conflict with Egypt, but it also reflected the 
genuine coneerns of the reformist circles around 
Reshid. It is hard to say whether the edict was in- 
strumental in convincing British policy makers, but 
the Egyptian crisis was solved in the Ottomans’ 
favour when British military intervention forced the 
Egyptian troops to evacuate Syria in late 1840. 

Muhammad ‘SAIi now clearly identified Reshid as 
his main opponent, and he used bribes to have him 
removed from the post of Foreign Minister in March 
1841. Reshid was sent to Paris once more, but soon 
returned, ostensibly for health reasons. All his efforts 
to regain his position failed, however (he was only of- 
fered the post of governor of Edirne, which he refus- 
ed), and he had to return to France in 1843. There he 
occupied himself primarily with negotiations on the 
Lebanon, where the situation had beome highly 
unstable after the retreat of the Egyptians and the at- 
tendant fall of the Druze Amir Bashir II. 

In 1845 Reshid was restored as Foreign Minister, 
and in September 1846 he was made Grand Vizier for 
the first time. With a short interruption of less than 
four months in 1848, he remained Grand Vizier for 
the unusually long period of six years. These years 


were his most productive ones in terms of the moder- 
nising reforms introduced in the legal system (found- 
ing of mixed commercial courts in 1847, adoption of 
anew commercial code (copied from France) in 1850, 
prohibition of torture and slavery); in education 
(founding of secular secondary schools for boys be- 
tween 10 and 15, the Réshkdtyyes, of a separate 
Ministry of Education and, in 1851, of an Academy 
of Sciences, the Engjimen-1 Danish), and in the ad- 
ministration (including, in 1846, a first attempt to 
organise a modern archive, the Khazine-yi Ewrak). In 
the reforms, as in his foreign policy, Reshid closely 
collaborated with the British ambassador, Stratford 
Canning (or Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, as he would 
later become). His intimate relationship with the 
British ambassador made him suspect in the eyes of 
representatives of other foreign powers, including the 
French. In January 1852 Reshid was deposed, but 
barely two months later he was reappointed, only to 
be deposed a second time in August, after a row be- 
tween him and the commander of the Imperial 
Arsenal. 

The conflict between France and Russia over the 
Holy Places in Palestine, which was to result in the 
Crimean War, reached crisis proportions when the 
Russians demanded the right to protect the Orthodox 
population of the Ottoman Empire on 5 May 1853. 
This crisis brought about the return of Reshid Pasha 
as Foreign Minister on 15 May. Closely collaborating 
with Stratford Canning once more, Reshid played for 
time, while refusing the Russian demands. Once he 
knew that the Ottoman Empire was assured of a 
military alliance with Britain and France he supported 
the declaration of war (28 March 1854). During the 
war he was appointed Grand Vizier again (November 
1854). During his six-month stay in office he in- 
stituted the Medjlis-i SAli-yi Tanzimat (High Council 
for Reforms) which had the twin functions of prepar- 
ing legislation and of keeping watch over the 
bureaucracy. His dismissal as Grand Vizier in May 
1855 was due to his intriguing in order to prevent the 
granting of the concession for the Suez Canal. This 
upset the French, who saw Reshid anyway as a British 
puppet and preferred to deal instead with his pupils 
‘Ali Pasha and Fu?ad Pasha. 

Reshid’s dismissal meant that he was left outside 
the work of the peace conference in Paris which ended 
the Crimean War and that he had no hand in the im- 
perial reform edict (the Js/akat Fermani) of February 
1856, which was drawn up by the British and French 
ambassadors together with ‘Ali Pasha in order to 
forestall Russian demands for reforms. By now, 
Reshid’s relations with his former pupils, now com- 
petitors, had turned sour. Reshid had a good eye for 
talent, and in the best Ottoman intisab tradition he 
had always actively sought to further the careers of the 
members of his circle, but he was also extremely 
jealous when they evolved from clients to colleagues 
and equals. 

It took Reshid a year and a half to topple his rivals 
and to return to power. In November 1856 he was 
restored to the Grand Vizierate under British 
pressure. His stubborn resistance to French demands 
for eventual unification of the Principalities into a new 
Rumanian state led to his dismissal under French 
pressure at the end of July 1857. Three months later, 
he was back again, being appointed Grand Vizier for 
a sixth and last time on 22 October. On 7 January 
1858 Mustafa Reshid Pasha died of a heart attack. He 
was buried in a éurbe on the Okéular Djaddesi in the 
Beyazid area of Istanbul. 

Reshid Pasha was married twice and had five 
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children, one son by his first wife and four by his 
second. 

His legacy was a lasting one, even if intra-élite fact- 
ionalism, lack of funds and qualified personnel, and 
the non-existence of broadly-based support in society, 
meant that the results of his reform programme were 
very patchy. On the one hand, the Gulkhane edict 
which he introduced and the reforms which he and his 
circle launched in the 1840s and 1850s formed a 
crucial phase in the transition from a traditional and 
patrimonial system of government to a legal-rational 
system. During Reshid’s lifetime, the clerks of the 
Porte evolved into a bureaucracy which formed the 
strongest force in the state. The edict and the reforms 
also marked the start of the legal emancipation of the 
non-Muslim communities of the Empire. At the same 
time, Reshid and his colleagues often seemed to be re- 
duced to the position of pawns in the games of the 
Great Powers, with Reshid serving British policy ob- 
Jectives in particular. However, given the weakened 
state of the central Ottoman government, it is hard to 
see how that could have been otherwise. 
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reform in the Ottoman Empire. The Sublime Porte, 1789- 
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Uber Ortayh, Imparatorlugun en uzun yiizyilt, 
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Empire 1856-1876, New York 19737. Murat Belge 

(ed.), Tanzimat’tan Cumhuriyet’e Tiirktye Anstklopedist, 
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RESM. The Arabic word rasm, in Turkish resm, 
resim, means in Ottoman usage state practices and 
organisations as distinguished from those 
based on Islamic principles and traditions. 
Specifically, the word indicates taxes and dues intro- 
duced by the state called riistim-i ‘urfiyye [see SURF] as 
distinguished from the sharY taxes which are called 
hukuk-i sher‘iyye. In the Ottoman Empire, resm was 
sometimes called hakk in the sense of legal right, as in 
the term hakk-i kardr, a fee which asipahi or feudal 
cavalryman took when vacant miri [q.v.] land was 
assigned to a peasant. 

The term resm is used synonymously with kanun 
[q.v.], teklif and ‘Sadat. A resm is usually called ‘adat 
whenever it originates from a _ locally-established 
custom, such as ‘adat-i kharman (harvest custom). 
Also, pre-Ottoman state practices are occasionally 
called ‘a@dat, as in the example of ‘adat-i Kayitbdy. 
Those riistim which were paid in cash were often called 
akée, as in the examples of ¢ift akéest and bostan akéesi. 
Most of the rusdém originated from the tax system of 
the conquered lands. 

Ottoman administration tried carefully to discover 
and incorporate into the Ottoman tax system the well- 





established pre-conquest taxes and dues under the 
term risim. Even the pig tax, resm-i khinzir, was 
adopted in the Balkan provinces. Although they were 
often called did‘at, innovations against the religious 
law, such taxes were distinguished into bid‘at-t ma‘rife, 
those customarily recognised, or bid‘at-i marfu‘e, those 
abolished by the sultan’s specific order. Exactions 
taken illegally by local authorities are called tekalif-t 
shakka, or onerous exactions and, when discovered, 
were prohibited by the sultan. 

In adopting a local tax into the Ottoman system, 
the administration made inquiries as to whether or 
not it yielded a sufficient amount of revenue or 
whether it caused discontent in the newly-conquered 
areas. Then, the new tax with the estimated amount 
of yearly yield, was entered into the mukdta‘a [q.v.] 
registers, thus becoming a regular state tax. 

The commercial dues were variously called accord- 
ing to the regulations to which they are subject. Goods 
sold wholesale at the urban bazaars or fairs were liable 
to a bad or tamgha per unit, bale, sack, cask, or cart, 
whereas valuable goods were to be brought and 
weighed at the public scales and taxed by weight, pay- 
ing resm-t kapan (kabban), resm-i kantar or resm-i mizan. 
Goods paid also a badj-i ‘Subir at fixed points on a 
caravan route. Imported and exported goods paid 
giimriik [q.v.] (from Greek kommerkion) at various rates, 
according to the kind of the good or whether the im- 
porter or exporter was a Muslim, a Dhimmi or a Harbi. 

Bid‘ats, particularly those affecting the well-being of 
the Muslims (such as bag; and tamghd imposed upon 
necessities and causing prices to rise), were hated by 
the public and denounced by the ‘ulema? as contrary 
to the Shari‘a. At critical times, particularly at the time 
of accession to the throne, rulers abolished them and 
inscribed their orders on the gates of mosques or for- 
tresses to show their concern for the public. However, 
in all of the Islamic states, rusim and bid‘ats were a 
significant source of revenue cash for the state 
treasury, and those which had been abolished once 
were reintroduced before long. 

Although ‘awdrid-t diwantyye [see SAWARID] or 


- salghun/salghin, emergency levies, which were collected 


by the state in kind, cash or services rendered, were 
denounced as an unjust burden on the peasantry, they 
were frequently collected and over the course of time 
converted to a regular tax. In a crisis, such taxes were 
even legitimised by special fatwas [q.v.] as a fard, 
religious duty for the defence of Islam. Salghuns were 
introduced by a commander in an emergency situa- 
tion, but were usually prohibited by the central 
government. A grain tax added to a‘shdr, called salarlik 
or salariyye (increasing the regular tithe to one-eighth 
of the produce) was introduced into the earlier tax 
systems prior to the Ottoman period. The Ottomans 
continued it, although the peasantry complained 
about this additional tithe. The Shaykh al-Islam Abu ’1- 
Su‘ad [q.v.] attempted to legitimise it by claiming that 
the lands conquered by the Ottomans were all of the 
kharadji type and thus subject to kharadj, which could 
go up to one-fifth of the produce. 

A widespread Byzantine/Balkan grain tax which 
survived into the Ottoman tax system was that of one 
or two measures of barley and wheat delivered to the 
feudal lord or the state. It corresponded to the Ot- 
toman ‘awarid. 

A resm of particular importance was the resm-i ¢cift, 
a one-gold coin tax per household or its equivalent in 
silver coins, imposed upon a peasant family in posses- 
sion of a ¢ciftltk (q.v.] and a pair of oxen. Traced back 
to the Roman jugum-caput and Byzantine zeugarattkion, 
this tax was probably the origin of the ¢ift-ba-khane 
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system in the Ottoman empire. Its nature, combining 


a hearth-tax and land-tax, confused bureaucrats as 
well as scholars. It must be the origin of the kharad; 
and the djizya in the early Islamic tax system. 
Zeugaratikion and the ¢ift-resmi (q.v.] system gave the 
whole of rural society in Anatolia and the Balkans its 
particular social-fiscal organisation under the Byzan- 
tine and Ottoman Empires. The resm-i cift was a com- 
pound tax which included cash equivalents of various 
feudal services (see Inalcik, Osmantilarda ratyyet rusiimu, 
and idem, Village, peasant and empire). 

The resm-i dift system included resm-i cift, resm-1 nim- 
cifl, resm-t bennadk, resm-i ciftli: bennak, resm-i ekinli: ben- 
nak, resm-i mudjarrad, resm-t kara, resm-i djaba, resm-t 
biwa, resm-i déniim, resm-i duhan, resm-i zamin, resm-i cift- 
bozan, resm-i yaylak and resm-i kishlak. 

Ispendje or ispence, from Slavic yupanitsa, a feudal 
peasant houschold tax in the pre-Ottoman Balkans, 
was incorporated into the Ottoman tax system and ex- 
tended into eastern Anatolia from 1540 onwards. 
Every non-Muslim peasant household or individual 
paid it at the rate of 25 akées. Abu ‘I-Su‘td interpreted 
it as kharagj-t muwazzafa or ‘‘fixed kharad;’’. In the 
1540s, the Ottomans identified it with resm-1 kapu or 
gate-tax in Hungary, raising its rate to fifty akces, 
about the value of one gold piece in Ottoman silver 
coins in the pcriod. Collection of resm-z cift, ispendje 
and djizya at the same time came to triple the original 
hearth-tax. Such double taxing, due to the confusion 
about the origin of the tax, often occured in the newly- 
established régimes. 

The resm-i filort {q.v.], originally a one-gold piece 
tax applied to the Eflaks, non-Muslim nomads of the 


Balkans, was another 
household. 

The resm-i bad-i hawa, evidently from the Byzantine 
aerikon, also called fayyarat, was another composite tax 
which included occasional taxes such as djer@im or 
fines, resm-i ‘ardisane, also called resm-i cerdek, marriage- 
tax, resm-i dashtbantyye, field-guard fee, and resm-1 tapu 
or fee on land transfers. The above-mentioned com- 
posit taxes of pre-Ottoman origin, namely resm-i cit 
and its derivatives, ispendje and bdd-i hawa, were paid 
directly to the sipahi as part of his temar [q.v.]. 

The Ottoman tax system also allowed government 
agents to collect for themselves a small fee for their 
services. It was called khidmet akcesi, service-money or 
ma‘ishet, livelihood. In later periods many such fees 
were returned to the treasury. However, in the 17th 
century when timar revenues drastically lost their 
value, government agents in the provinces invented a 
host of service fees (see Inalcik, Military and fiscal 
transformation). : 

The sultan’s favour, which established privileges 
and benefits for persons, was thought to be 
reciprocated by payments. So, an important category 
of risim, including the resm-i berat, diploma fee, or 
resm-i tedhkire, certificate fee, brought to the treasury 
quite a sizeable revenue. 

The sale of offices which became widespread from 
the end of the 16th century onwards, must be inter- 
preted in the same way. 

In the courts, Kadis took several resms for thcir ser- 
vices. Their abuses caused widespread complaints, 
and trom time to time Ottoman rulers issued regula- 
tions fixing the rates of court fees. 


composite tax paid by 


Fees at the Law Courts 
(in akées) 


Resm-i kismet 
(Division of 
inheritances per 
thousand) 


Hudjdjet 


(Certificates) 




















‘“lak-name Nikah resmi 
(Manumission (Marriage tax) 
certificate) 
| 
Kd | H Kd | H | Kt 
Hukm dated 
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Hukm dated 
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50 
Abbreviations: Kd: Kadi 
KE: Katib Emin 
Kt : Katib 


H_: Hidjri date 
S__: Signature 
Re : Record 
R_: Reportion 
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REWAN, Eriwan, the capital city of Armenia, 

possibly identical with the town called Arran by the 
Arab geographers Ibn Rusta and Ibn Fakih, which in 
Armenian is called Hrastan and Rew4an in Ottoman 
sources. 























In Islamic times, the town seems to have become 
important from the mid-10th/16th century onward. 
The city is located close to the Armenian patriarchal 
seat of Echmiadzin, often referred to as Utkilise 
“Three Churches’? in Ottoman and European 
sources, even though there are actually four churches. 
In the 10th/i6th century, the town formed part of 
Safawid Persia, but was raided several times by Ot- 
toman forces. In 990/1582 Rewan was conquered by 
the Ottoman serdar Ferhad Pasha, who ordered the 
construction of new fortifications. In the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas, Eriwan was taken back by the Safawids and 
in 1025/1616 besieged by the Ottomans, who were 
however unable to take the city. In 1041-2/1632 the 
Ottoman Sultan Murad IV retook Rew4n and had a 
famous kosk, the Rewan K6éskii, added to the Topkapi 
Sarayi to commemorate the event. However Rewan 
was soon after reconquered by the Safawids. Accord- 
ing to the treaty of Kasr-i Shirin (1048-49/1639) the 
city thenceforth remained in Persian hands, apart 
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from a brief Ottoman interlude which ended in 
1159/1746. 

From the 1{th/17th century date the first extensive 
descriptions of Eriwan. Ewliya Celebi visited the place 
in 1057/1647, and describes the sieges and counter- 
sieges of the reign of Murad IV, who had taken a 
liking to the former khan of Rewan, Emirgiin. Ewliya 
felt that the walls of Rew4n, consisting of but a single 
ring, were in no condition to resist a serious siege. At 
the time of his visit, those parts of the walls erected by 
Ferhad Pasha could still be distinguished from the 
higher sections built by the Persian governor Tokmak 
Khan. The city was entered by three strong gates, and 
well-stocked with weaponry. Among the officials pres- 
ent in Rewan Ewliya mentions the kad, along with a 
full complement of civilian and military officials. At 
certain times the city was governed by a khan of khans. 

Another extensive description was provided by the 
French jeweller and merchant J.-B. Tavernier, who 
visited Rewan in 1065-6/1655. He notes that the pro- 
vince was one of the richest in the Safawid empire, 
both on account of transit trade and the fertility of the 
area, which permitted the cultivation of rice. Raw silk 
was here collected for export, and merchants enjoyed 
the privilege of paying a flat rate, without opening 
their bales. Tavernier claims that the old city had 
been ruined during the Ottoman-Safawid wars, and a 
new one built on the boards of the river Zengi Cay; 
this may be compared to Ewliya’s statement that the 
town had only been founded in the reign of Timur 
Lenk. Tavernier refers to an active commercial 
suburb equally mentioned by Ewliya Celebi, where 
merchants and artisans, particularly Armenians, 
resided. He also describes a stone bridge with 
chambers underneath, where the khan sometimes 
spent the hottest hours of summer. 

About a decade later, Rewan was described by J. 
Chardin, as a large city with numerous gardens and 
vineyards. The citadel contained about 800 houses, 
inhabited only by Persians, while Armenian 
shopowners left the enclosure in the evenings. The 
garrison amounted to 2,000 men. There was a second 
fortress, by the name of ‘‘Quetchy-kala’’, with a dou- 
ble wall and cannons, suitable for another 200 men. 
The core of the city was located at a cannon shot’s 
distance from the citadel. It contained a maydan sur- 
rounded by trees, where parades and games were 
held. The principal mosque was located in the market 
area, and there were also several Armenian churches, 
built partly underground. Chardin praises the city’s 
public baths and caravanserais, the most recent of 
which had been built by a governor; the gallery was 
filled with shops selling a variety of textiles, and there 
were 63 apartments along with stables and storage 
spaces. This building is probably identical to the Gorji 
(Georgian) khan of later times, where goods from 
Russia and Georgia were usually stored. In spite of 
the cold climate in winter, the area was famous for its 
grapes and wine, the Armenian peasants burying 
their vines at the approach of winter. In the summer 
of 1113/1701, Joseph Pitton de Tournefort also visited 
Rewan; however, his account of the city only repeats 
those of his predecessors. 

After his appointment to the Caucasus in 1217- 
18/1803, General Tsitsianov attempted to force the 
khan of Rewan to abandon his Persian allegiance and 
submit to Russia; however a siege in 1219/1804 ended 
in failure. Between 1225/1810 and 1233-4/1818, the 
diplomat J. Morier visited Rewan and recorded the 
post-war atmosphere in the city; the houses in the 
citadel for the most part lay in ruins, and the citadel 
mosque had been converted into a storehouse. Ac- 


cording to a register prepared at this time by Hasan 
Khan, brother of the current sardar, Rewan and its 
villages contained a total of 18,700 males between the 
ages of 15 and 50, which according to Morier’s 
assumption, corresponded to a population of 74,800. 
A separate register recorded 5,000 Kurdish families, 
which brought the total up to about 100,000. Official 
revenues collected in the area amounted to 168,000 
tumans, and consisted mainly of rural dues, customs 
duties yielded 12,000 tamans, and dues from the salt 
mines of Kolpi 6,000. In certain areas, one-third of 
rural produce apparently was collected as taxes. The 
sardar monopolised the cotton crop and sold it to 
Georgia, importing Georgian fabrics in return. 

During another Russo-Persian war (1241-3/1826-7) 
RewaAn was again besieged, and local notables arrang- 
ed for a surrender to the forces of General Paskevich; 
Russian domination was confirmed by the treaty of 
Turkmanéay in February 1828/Sha‘ban 1243. Exten- 
sive data on the urban resources and population of 
Rewéan date from 1244-8/1829-32, when the new Rus- 
sian administration conducted a detailed survey. Ac- 
cording to this document, the city had 7,331 Muslim 
inhabitants of both sexes, along with 3,937 Arme- 
nians. Among the latter, 1,715 were recent im- 
migrants from Persia. The total urban population 
amounted to 11,463 persons in 2,751 households, 
distributed over three large quarters encompassing 
1,736 houses. Apart from the Muslims who had left 
the khanate after the Russian conquest, the newly- 
acquired Russian province contained a population of 
115,152 persons in 20,932 households, of which 
61,018 were males. The Turkish nomad population 
before the Russian conquest had numbered more than 
20,000; about 10% must have left the area im- 
mediately following the war, as the Russian survey 
counted only 18,287. 

At the time of the Russian takeover, there were 851 
stores in Eriwan; 543 formed part of the bazaar, while 
252 were attached to the city’s seven caravanserais 
and another 32 located in the fortress. The three 
quarters making up the remainder of the city must 
therefore have been all but exclusively residential. 
There were eight mosques with attached madrasas (one 
of them, the Shehir Djami‘, with its Turkish inscrip- 
tion of 1098/1687), and seven Armenian churches, 
while the ten public baths were mostly part of mosque 
or caravanserai complexes. Imports from Persia in- 
cluded silk, coffee, sugar, indigo, cotton, wool, dried 
fruit, raisins and condiments; while from the Ot- 
toman empire came wool, cloth, butter, coffee, wine, 
fruit, nuts, wood and tobacco. Exports to Persia were 
limited to cloth and grain, while the Ottoman Empire 
bought raisins, indigo, silk and cotton. From Georgia, 
cloth, wine, tea, fruit and nuts as well as wood were 
imported, while wood and salt were conveyed there. 
Russian and other European imports were usually 
luxury products. Merchants were numerous both 
among the Muslim and the Armenian population; 
among the Armenian immigrants from Persia, there 
were 105 weavers and 64 carpenters established in the 
city proper. In addition, women weavers worked at 
home; the survey records almost 3,000 looms for the 
khanate in its entirety. 

An impressionistic account of Rewan in the 1240s- 
1250s/1830s was published by F. Dubois de Mont- 
péreux. He described the reception hall of the last Per- 
sian sardar, decorated with mirrors and wall paintings 
of Shah ‘Abbas, Nadir Shah, Fath ‘Ali Shah, the heir- 
apparent ‘Abbas Mirza, the sardar himself and various 
mythological figures. Dubois also has published sket- 
ches of several of these paintings. The sardar’s haram at 
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this time had been transformed into a barracks, but 
the traveller was able to see the canal providing water 
to this section of the palace as well as the four ayvans, 
which at this time still retained their original decora- 
tion. One of the two mosques, with a fagade richly 
decorated with tilework was still being used as an 
arsenal, while the other had been transformed into a 
Russian church. The business district was in poor 
condition, with many of the shops closed. This im- 
pression was confirmed by R. Wilbraham, who 
visited the city at about the same time and saw but a 
single public bath in working order; reportedly no 
repairs had been made as there were plans afoot to 
move the fortress to another, healthier site. 

For 1310-16/1893-8 there exists an extensive de- 
scription by H.F.B. Lynch, who records that the city 
now contained about 15,000 inhabitants, half of them 
Muslims and the other half Armenians. It was divided 
into two sections by the road to Tiflis and by a central 
park, the western part being inhabited by Armenians 
and the eastern part by Shi‘ Muslims speaking 
Adher? Turkish. However, the Gok Djami‘, the prin- 
cipal mosque, though located in the western section, 
was surrounded by a Muslim quarter; according to 
local informants, it had been built by Nadir Shah. 
The mosque in the citadel, already in ruinous condi- 
tion, was dated to the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah and 
called the ‘Abbas Mirza Djami‘; this was probably the 
structure seen by Morier and Dubois. Lynch briefly 
describes the churches, but considers that the most 
important monument in the city was the késhk of the 
Persian governors (sardars) located close to the citadel 
at some distance from the city centre; from its decora- 
tion, it was probably built or at least restored in the 
13th/19th century. 

The extreme centralisation of the Russian Empire, 
along with policies probably intended to favour future 
Russian settlement, in Lynch’s opinion inhibited the 
city’s economic development. There was almost no 
transit trade with Persia, while raw cotton to the value 
of £400,000 was despatched to Russian manufactures 
by way of the Caspian Sea. While the cotton trade was 
monopolised by a few Russian firms, Armenians sold 
a limited quantity of local wine to Russia, while rice 
was exported to Erzurum. Well-to-do Armenian mer- 
chants invested in education, their schools competing 
with state-sponsored Russian establishments; Lynch 
comments on the small number of Muslim students in 
the latter. Wealthy Muslims were often landowners 
cultivating the fruit for which Rewan was locally 
famous; but Muslims were found also among the 
substantial shopkeepers, while the poor earned their 
livings as hucksters, irrigation workers and cart 
drivers. 

After the fall of the Tsarist government (March 
1917), Russian troops withdraw from the area, and in 
late November, an interim government was formed in 
Tiflis which attempted to negotiate on behalf of the 
entire region. This government dissolved after an 
Ottoman military advance in the Caucasus. A 
separate Republic of Armenia was formed, with its 
capital in Rewan/Yerevan, which the Ottoman Em- 
pire recognised by the Treaty of Batum (June 1918). 
In another war (September 1920), waged between the 
Republic of Armenia on one side and the Soviet 
Union and the Kemilist forces recently constituted in 
Anatolia on the other, the intervention of Red Army 
troops ensured the establishment of a Soviet Socialist 
Republic, again with its capital in Yerevan. By 1932, 
the city’s population had grown to about 100,000. 
New town quarters had been built to accommodate a 
large number of new arrivals, many of them refugees 


from Anatolia. At this time, the city had acquired a 
university, a state library and other institutions of 
higher learning. Of the monuments from the Persian 
period, there remained the stone bridge over the river 
Zengi, the Gdk Masdjid and the remains of the Sardar 
Mosque and Palace. After the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union at the end of 1991, Yerevan once more began 
to function as the capital of a state, now named the 
Republic of Armenia. 
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See (Suratva Farogul) 

REWANTI, an Ottoman poet. His real name was 
Ilyas Shudja‘ Celebi, his father’s name was ‘Abd 
Allah (‘Abdullah), and he was born ca. 1475 and 
educated in Edirne (Abdilkadir Karahan, art. Revani 
IA). Tradition has it that he took his pen-name of 
Rewani from the river Tundja, which flowed (rewdn) 
past his garden. He entered the service of Sultan 
Bayezid II (886-918/1481-1512) in Istanbul, and was 
sent by him as administrator of the surre (the annual 
sum set aside for the poor of Mecca and Medina) to 
the Holy Cities in order to distribute the money. Ac- 
cused by the Meccans of unjust distribution and/or 
embezzling a part of the money, however, he was 
dismissed (zbid.). A malady of the eyes, which affected 
RewéAni at this time, was described by a poet hostile 
to him as the just punishment of God, whereupon 
Rewani answered him, also in verse, and calmly con- 
fessed: ‘‘ He who has honey licks his fingers.’’ He fled 
to the court of Prince Selim, then governor of the pro- 
vince of Trabzon, and entered his service. Here too, 
however, he committed some indiscretion and his pro- 
perty was confiscated. Some sources put his appoint- 
ment to the surre at this date. Others say he deter- 
mined to go to Egypt, but Selim pardoned him and 
restored him to favour, Rewani henceforth serving 
him all the more faithfully. Thus Rewani was in 
Selim’s entourage when in 918/1512 the latter came to 
Istanbul to dethrone his father Bayezid, and is said at 
the last decisive council of war to have thrown his tur- 
ban in the air with joy and to have praised the day. 
After Selim’s accession he was appointed superinten- 
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dent of the kitchen (matbakh eminz), then entrusted with 
the administration of Aya Sofya and of the hot baths 
(kabliga) in Bursa. With the wealth he accumulated, 
he built a mosque complex (no longer standing) in the 
Kirk Ceshme quarter of Istanbul. This mosque was 
named after him, and he was buried there on his 
death in 930/1524 during the reign of Suleyman the 
Magnificent. Rewani left a Diwan, dedicated to Selim, 
and a methnewi entitled ‘Ishret-name (‘‘Book of the 
wine-feast’’). There is an unpublished critical edition 
and transcription of the former (Samiye Inceoglu, 
Revani divani edisyon kritik ve transkripsiyonu, istanbul 
Universitesi, Mezuniyet Tezi, 1961) and another 
study is in process (Ziya Avsar, Revani divant, Ankara 
Universitesi, Yiiksek Lisans Tezi). Critics consider 
that the real strength of Rewdani’s Diwan is in its 
ghazels, in which he sings in a lively and easily flowing 
manner of both human and mystic love; many of 
these were set to music and quickly became popular in 
the coffee and winehouses (Karahan, op. cit.; Nihad 
Sami Banarh, Resimli turk edebiyatr, Istanbul 1989, 
478). 

The ‘Ishret-name, a methnewi of 694 beyts (Ridvan 
Canim, art. Sakindme, in Tiirk dili ve edebtyat: an- 
stklopedisi [1990] vii, 433-7) is undated but may have 
been written towards the end of the poet’s life since he 
refers to his white hair and to his being in the autumn 
of life. In it, Rewani relates legends concerning the 
origin of viniculture and the discovery of wine, and 
describes in realistic detail the etiquette of the drink- 
ing bouts of his time, the meal served before them, the 
wine, wineglass, flagon, candle, musical instruments, 
cupbearers, etc. Towards the end he suggests that the 
poem may be given a mystical interpretation, but this 
is to be considered as a safety-net against attacks from 
the devout, the contents really reflecting the existence 
of such activities in his day, and his own penchant for 
them; and although he is said to have renounced this 
in his old age, in general he left behind him a reputa- 
tion for dishonesty and libertinism (see A. Bombaci, 
La letteratura turca, Milan 1969, 334). 

Poems containing bacchic themes have a long 
history in the literature of the Arabs and Persians (see 
KHAMRIYYA, and Canim, art. Sdkindme, 434), the 
metaphor of wine also becoming an all-important 
feature of mystical poetry. Bacchic elements are found 
in the literature of the Turks in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies (zbid., 435), but Rewani’s “Iskret-ndme is the first 
poem of its kind in Ottoman Turkish literature, and 
the saki-name genre only became popular a century 
later. His work is, therefore considered original and 
his own invention, and it has been praised for its wit 
and its language, which is graceful and elegant, but at 
the same time simple and clear (Karahan, Joc. cit.). 
Sehi states that the “/shret-name is only one part of a 
Khamse-yi Ram, which Tahir says includes a poem en- 
titled Djami* al-nasa*ih. Nothing further, however, 
seems to be known of this. 
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(W. Bj6rKMan-[KaTHLEEN BurRILL]) 

RIAU (Dutch, Riouw), the name of the former 
Malay kingdom of Johore Riau-Lingga, which was 
regarded as the successor state to Melaka (Malacca 
[g-v.]) after it fell to the Portuguese in 1511. The 
rulers of the Melakan line re-established their authori- 
ty on the island of Bintan (also known as Riau), south 
of Singapore, in the late 17th century, and after a 
period of instability, during which Bugis adventurers 
entered the scene, a new more prosperous era began. 
By the mid-18th century, an extensive trading net- 
work had developed around the main port of Riau 
which attracted merchants from the Middle East, 
China and Europe as well as neighbouring areas of 
Southeast Asia. The Bugis adventurers married into 
the Malay royal line and were granted the title of 
Yang Dipertuan Muda, or Junior Ruler. They 
amassed fortunes in the opium and tin trades and in 
1784 laid siege to the Dutch garrison in Melaka. This 
led to a Dutch reprisal which resulted in a permanent 
Dutch presence on Riau. The Malay Sultan moved 
his court to the island of Lingga to the south, and the 
kingdom became divided into two centres, the Dutch 
and Bugis in control of Riau, and the Malay Sultan 
and his court on Lingga. In 1818 Sir Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles leased the island of Singapore, a 
dependency of the kingdom of Johore Riau-Lingga, 
from one of the hereditary chiefs of the Malay court, 
and installed a member of the Malay royal family as 
Sultan. The economic decline of Riau began with the 
Anglo-Dutch Treaty of 1824, which demarcated 
British and Dutch areas of influence. Singapore 
became a free port and attracted Riau’s former trade. 
In 1857 the Dutch demonstrated their political control 
of Riau-Lingga by deposing the reigning Malay 
Sultan, and in 1913 they formally abolished the 
historic kingdom. 

Since Indonesian Independence in 1945, Riau has 
been a Sumatran Province, covering part of the cen- 
tral coast of East Sumatra and more than 3,200 
islands between Sumatra and the South China Sea. 
The island of Bintan, Riau, remains the cultural 
heartland of the area and since the 1980s has ex- 
perienced a cultural revival with renewed interest in 
all aspects of its past, including its status as an Islamic 
centre. Economic revival will probably follow, as 
Riau is closely linked to the new industrial and trade 
triangle of Johor-Singapore-Batam. 

For the history of {slam in Southeast Asia, Riau is 
famous as a 19th century centre of Muslim scholar- 
ship and piety. European visitors of the time reported 
that the nobles vied to outdo each other in performing 
their religious obligations, and anything non-Islamic 
was regarded as anathema. A local text, Tuhfat al- 
nafis, composed in 1865 by Radja ‘Ali Hadjdji, one of 
the leading Muslim scholars, describes religious life in 
Riau. During the 19th century a series of Yang Diper- 
tuan Mudas, inspired by the writings of al-Ghazali 
[¢.2.], especially his Nasthat al-mulik, strove to behave 
as ideal Muslim rulers and to establish conditions in 
Riau which would enable their subjects to fulfill all 
their religious obligations and lead a godly life. They 
invited religious scholars from the Middle East to stay 
on Riau and teach, and the Tuhfat al-nafts lists the 
works that were studied. They banned behaviour that 
was unseemly, enforced the daily prayers and spon- 
sored the copying and composition of religious and 
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didactic treatises. In the late 1880s a study group, the 
Persekutuan Rushdtyyah, was formed to discuss religious 
and literary matters and to publish texts written by its 
members using their own printing press. These works 
were disseminated to Singapore and Peninsular 
Malaysia. Early in the 19th century the Nakshabandi 
Tarikat [see NAKSHBANDIYYa] was introduced to Riau 
and became very popular. The Tuhfa records that all 
the Riau princes studied mysticism and copies of the 
texts are still kept in the area. One of the Riau rulers 
bought a wide selection of books, mainly Islamic texts 
from India and the Middle East, and established a 
library which is still maintained in the mosque on 
Penyengat island. Students (such as Sayyid Shaykh 
al-Hadi), who received their initial training in Riau, 
went on to found religious journals and schools in 
Singapore and Penang and to influence the course of 
modernist Islam in the Malay speaking world. 

The tradition of religious teaching was continued in 
Riau until the 1930s, and scholars from the Middle 
East, including an expert in astronomy from al- 
Azhar, regularly visited Riau to advise the local 
religious teachers. The Second World War disrupted 
this pattern, and the local population has declined 
since the early years of the century. However, Riau 
has maintained its reputation as a religious and 
literary centre which is respected both in Malaysia 
and in Indonesia. 
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7 (Vircinta MatHeson Hooker) 

RIBA (a.), lit. increase, as a technical term, usury 
and interest, and in general any unjustified increase 
of capital for which no compensation is given. 
Derivatives from the same root are used in other 
Semitic languages to describe interest. 

A. In classical Islamic law. 

1. Transactions with a fixed time limit and payment 
of interest, as well as speculations of all kinds, formed 
an essential element in the highly developed trading 
system of Mecca (cf. Lammens, La Mecque a la veille de 
Vhégire, 139 ff., 155 ff., 213-14). Among the details 
given by the Muslim sources we may believe at least 
the statement that a debtor who could not repay the 
capital (money or goods) with the accumulated in- 
terest at the time it fell due, was given an extension of 
time in which to pay, but at the same time the sum 
due was doubled. This is clearly referred to in two 
passages in the Kur?an (III, 130; XXX, 39) and is in 
keeping with a still usual practice. As early as sura 
XXX, 39, of the third Meccan period (on the dating, 
cf. Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, i), the 
Kur’an contrasts riba with the obligation to pay zakat 
but without directly forbidding it: ‘‘Whatever ye give 
in usury to gain interest from men’s substance shall 
not bear interest with Allah, but what ye give as zakat 
in seeking the face of Allah, these shall gain double’. 
The express prohibition follows in III, 130 (Medinan, 


obviously earlier than the following passage): 
‘‘Believers, devour not the rib@ with continual doubl- 
ing; fear God, perhaps it will go with you’’. This pro- 
hibition had to be intensified in II, 275-80 (evidently 
of the earlier Medinan period, cf. the following 
passage): ‘‘Those who devour ribd shall only rise again 
as one whom Satan strikes with his touch; this because 
they say, ‘selling is like usury’; but Allah has permit- 
ted selling and forbidden usury. He therefore who 
receives a warning from his Lord and abstains shall 
have pardon for what is past and his affair is with 
Allah; but they who relapse into usury are the people 
of Hell, and they shall remain in it for ever. Allah 
abolishes usury and makes alms bring interest; Allah 
loveth no sinful unbeliever... Believers, fear Allah and 
remit the balance of the riba if ye be believers. But if 
ye do not, be prepared for war from Allah and his 
apostle. If ye repent, ye shall receive your capital 
without doing an injustice or suffering injustice. If 
any one is in difficulty, let there be a delay till he is 
able to pay, but it is better for you to remit if ye be 
wise’’. To evade the dogmatic difficulty of an eternal 
punishment for the sin of a believer, the passage in 
question (already presupposed in al-Tabari) has been 
interpreted to mean that by relapse is meant the 
holding lawful and not the taking of interest; in any 
case the Kur’an regards riba as a practice of 
unbelievers and demands as a test of belief that it 
should be abandoned. It comes up again in sura IV, 
161 (of the period between the end of the year 3 and 
the end of the year 5; this also gives a clue to the date 
of the preceding passage), in a passage which sums up 
the reproaches levelled against the Jews: ‘‘and 
because they take riba, while it was forbidden them, 
and devour uselessly the substance of the people’. 
The fact that the principal passages against interest 
belong to the Medinan period and that the Jews are 
reproached with breaking the prohibition, suggests 
that the Muslim prohibition of riba owes less to condi- 
tions in Mecca than to the Prophet’s closer acquaint- 
ance with Jewish doctrine and practice in Medina. In 
the later development of the teaching on the subject as 
we find it in tradition, Jewish influence is in any case 
undeniable (cf. Juynboll, Handletding, 286). 

2. The traditions give varying answers to the ques- 
tion, what forms of business come under the Kur’anic 
prohibition of riba, none of which can be regarded as 
authentic. The ignorance of the correct interpretation 
is emphasised in a tendentious tradition, obviously 
put into circulation by interested individuals (the 
tradition is probably older than Lammens, of. cit., 
214, thinks); according to this view, the principal 
passage in sira II is the latest in the whole Kur?an, 
which the Prophet could not expound before his 
death. That the rigid prohibition of usury in Islamic 
law only developed gradually is clear from many 
traditions. Alongside of the view repeatedly express- 
ed, but also challenged, that riba consists only in (the 
increase of substance in) a business agreement with a 
fixed period (nasi’a, nazira, dayn) we have the still more 
distinct statement that there is no riba if the transfer of 
ownership takes place immediately (yad®" b1-yad). But 
even in arrangements with a time limit, a number of 
traditions pre-suppose a general ignorance of the later 
restrictions; for example, we are told that in Basra 
under Ziyad b. Abthi [g.v.] gold was sold on credit for 
silver (this may have an anti-Umayyad bias—cf. 
below on Mu‘awiya—but it is illuminating); but at a 
later date such forms of the traditions against rbd were 
to some extent dropped. What was generally under- 
stood in the earliest period as the riba forbidden in the 
Kur’4n, seems only to have been interest on loans 
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(chiefly of money and foodstuffs); anything that goes 
beyond this is to be regarded as a later development. 
The reason for such prohibitions is at different times 
said to be the fear of riba, and sometimes we have 
underlying the recognition that there is no tradition of 
the Prophet relating to this. This is also expressed in 
the form that nine-tenths of the permitted amount is 
renounced or that nba was conceived as going as far 
as ten times the capital. The view which later became 
authoritative is laid down in a group of traditions of 
which one characteristic example is as follows: ‘‘gold 
for gold, silver for silver, wheat for wheat, barley for 
barley, dates for dates, salt for salt, the same thing for 
the same thing, like for like, measure for measure; but 
if these things are different, sell them as you please if 
it is (only) done measure for measure’’. Another com- 
mon tradition expressly forbids the exchange of dif- 
ferent quantities of the same thing but of different 
quality (see below). Other traditions demand equality 
of quantity even in the sale of manufactured precious 
metals. This last case seems to have been especially 
discussed, and on more than one occasion Mu‘awiya 
appears as champion of the opposite view and practice 
(this again has a distinctly anti-Umayyad bias). 
Particularly conscientious people went even further in 
their limitation of riba than the generality and would 
only exchange wheat for barley in equal quantities. 
Still stricter was the view that the exchange of even the 
same quantities of the same thing, especially of 
precious metals, was riba. This view must be older 
than a difference from the usual opinion (e.g. 
Muslim, Bab bay‘ al-taSam mithi” bi-mithl), which is 
based on the secondary interpretation of an already 
recognised tradition, which obviously only forbade 
the exchange of different quantities of the same thing 
but of different quality (cf. above). This same general 
prohibition of exchange is also given for dates. The 
question whether one party to an agreement can 
voluntarily give the other a bonus, is denied for an 
exchange, but affirmed for a loan. The reduction of 
the amount of the debt if the loan is voluntarily paid 
before it falls due, is sometimes approved as the oppo- 
site of riba, sometimes disapproved, sometimes forbid- 
den as being equivalent to riba; in any case, it is clear 
that the practice existed. On the sale of an animal for 
an animal on credit, opinion is also not unanimous. 

Numerous traditions forbid rzba without defining it 
mere closely; the Prophet is said to have uttered this 
prohibition at his farewell pilgrimage (scarcely 
historical). Riba is one of the gravest sins. Even the 
least of its many forms is as bad as incest and so on. 
All who take part in transactions involving riba are 
cursed, the guilty are threatened with hell, various 
kind of punishment are described; in this world also, 
gains from riba will bring no good. In spite of all this, 
tradition foresees that riba will prevail. 

In connection with riba, tradition mentions various 
antiquated forms of sale of special kinds, like 
muhakala, mukhabara, muzabana, etc., which concern 
the exchange of different stages in the manufacture or 
development of the same thing, or of different quali- 
ties, and which are forbidden; an exception is made, 
obviously because of its undeniable practical and 
social necessity, of what is known as ‘ariyya (plur. 
‘araya), fresh dates on trees intended to be eaten, 
which it is permitted to exchange in small quantities 
for dried dates. 

3. While the existence of the Kur?4nic prohibition 
of riba has never been doubted, the difference of opin- 
ion that finds expression in tradition regarding the 
relevant facts is continued in the earliest stage of 
development of Islamic law. Unanimity prevails re- 


garding the main lines of the limitations to be imposed 
upon the exchange of goods capable of ribd (mal 
ribawi); it is only permitted if transfer of ownership 
takes place at once and, so far as goods of the same 
kind are concerned, only in equal quantities. In the 
case of a loan, it is forbidden to make a condition that 
a larger quantity shall be returned without regard to 
the kind of article. Gold and silver are generally 
regarded as mal ribawi (only quite exceptionally are 
coins of small denomination included). All the greater 
are the differences of opinion as to what things outside 
of the precious metals are liable to the riba ordinances. 
In isolated cases, one still finds views that show them- 
selves uninfluenced in principle by the authoritative 
group of traditions (cf. above), e.g. when everything 
realisable is subjected to the riba ordinances (Ibn 
Kaysan) or all business dealings in things of the same 
kind (Ibn Sirin, Hammad) or when everything liable 
to zakat is considered capable of riba (Rabi‘a b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman). Other opinions differ in the treatment of 
property capable of riba from that group of traditions, 
although it is not known what they understand by 
this; possibly, if at an exchange of the same kind of 
thing, not equality of quantity but equality of value in 
two quantities is demanded (al-Hasan al-Basri), or 
equality of quantity also in the exchange of different 
kinds apparently within a limited circle of goods 
capable of ribd (Sa‘id b. Djubayr). The old interpreta- 
tion that there is no riba if the transfer of possession 
takes place at once is ascribed to ‘Ata? and the jurists 
of Medina. The views of most authorities, however, 
and in particular, those which survive later in the law 
schools, assume the literal acceptance of the text of 
that group of traditions and differ only in its inter- 
pretation. Thus there are mentioned as precursors of 
the later Zahiri doctrine Tawus, Masruk, al-Sha‘bi, 
Katada, ‘Uthman al-Batti; as precursors of the 
Hanafi view, al-Zuhri, al-Hakam, Hammad (cf., 
however, above), Sufyan al-Thawri; as precursors of 
the earlier view of al-Shafil, Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib 
and others; and as precursors of his later view al- 
Zuhri (cf., however, above) and Yahya b. Sa‘id. On 
the question whether a loan can be repaid in another 
kind and what is to be done if defects are revealed in 
an exchange of mal ribawi after it has changed hands, 
there are ancient differences of opinion. 

4. In the above-mentioned group of traditions, the 
following goods in addition to gold and silver are ex- 
pressly mentioned as bearing the prohibition of riba at 
their exchange: wheat, barley, dates and salt (some- 
times also raisins, butter and oil). The Zahiris, as a 
result of their refusal on principle to accept analogy 
(kiyas), assume that the prohibition applies only to the 
six things especially named (the other kinds are re- 
jected as not well attested). The other schools of law, 
on the other hand, consider the kinds mentioned in 
tradition only as examples of the variety of things that 
come under mal ribawi, but differ from one another in 
their lists of these things. According to the Hanafis 
and Zaydis (also al-Awza‘i), gold and silver represent 
examples of the class of things defined by weight 
(mawziin) and the four other things those sold by 
measure (makil). The Imami teaching is practically the 
same. According to the MaAlikis and Shafi‘is, gold and 
silver represent the class of precious metals and the 
four other things the class of foodstuffs: the latter, in 
the Maliki view, including actual eatables so far as 
they can be preserved, according to the older view of 
al-Shafil, provisions which are sold by weight and 
measure; according to his later view, which is also that 
of his school, foodstuffs without any qualification. 
The teaching of the Hanbalis corresponds to that of 
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the Hanafis; as regards the ‘‘four kinds’’, two further 
opinions of Ahmad b. Hanbal are handed down which 
correspond to the two views held by al-ShafiT. In 
these, wheat and barley are regarded as two different 
kinds by the Hanafis, the Shafi‘is and the better- 
known tradition of the Hanbalis (as well as Zahiris, 
Zaydis and Imamis); as one kind according to the 
Hanbalis (also according to al-Layth b. Sa‘d and al- 
Awza‘i). The Hanafis and the Imamis, in contrast to 
the other schools, are content, in so far as it is not a 
question of the exchange of precious metals, with fix- 
ing the quantities, and do not demand actual change 
of ownership during the negotiation (madjlis). The 
Zahiris, in the strict interpretation of the text of one 
tradition, in every case demand a change of owner- 
ship in the fullest sense at once. The sale of fresh dates 
for dried dates is forbidden by all schools except the 
Hanafis on the authority of one tradition; the barter 
of ‘araya, on the other hand, is not permitted by the 
Hanafis, but regulated by the other schools, without 
any uniformity; as regards exchange of the same ma- 
terial in different stages of manufacture there are 
many differences of opinion. As regards the exchange 
of goods of the same kind which are not mal ribawi, the 
difference of quantity is generally permitted, 
postponement (nasi°a, nasa’) of the single payment is 
still forbidden by the Hanafis and Zaydis but permit- 
ted by the other schools (with differences in detail). At 
the sale of wares, even of those which are mal ribawi, 
for precious metal, the payment at later date (salam) 
and sale on credit (bay‘ al-“ina) with postponement of 
delivery or of payment is permitted. The apparent 
contradiction of analogy in the salam, which forms a 
type of transaction by itself, has given rise to discus- 
sions on principle. The postponement of both sides of 
the transaction is regarded on the authority of a tradi- 
tion as entirely forbidden in all agreements regarding 
sale or exchange. 

5. The prohibition of rbd plays a considerable part 
in the system of Islamic Jaw. The structure of the 
greater part of the law of contract is explained by the 
endeavour to enforce prohibition of riba and maysir 
(q.v.] (i.e. risk) to the last detail of the law 
(Bergstrasser, in Js/., xiv, 79). Ribd in a loan exists not 
only when one insists upon the repayment of a larger 
quantity, but if any advantage at all is demanded. 
Therefore, even the bill of exchange (suftagja) is some- 
times actually forbidden (as by the Shafi‘is) because 
the vendor, who is regarded as the creditor, reaps the 
advantage of avoiding cost of transport. This did not 
prevent the extensive spread of this arrangement in 
the Arabic Middle Ages and its influence upon Euro- 
pean money-changing. But they were always con- 
scious that a direct breach of the prohibition of riba 
was a deadly sin. Pious Muslims to this day therefore 
not infrequently refuse to take bank interest. The im- 
portance of the prohibition of riba, on the one hand 
deeply affecting everyday life, and the requirements 
of commerce on the other, have given rise to a 
number of methods of evasion. Against some of these 
there is nothing formally to object from the standpoint 
of the law; they are therefore given in many lawbooks 
and expressly said to be permitted. The Shafi‘is, the 
later Hanafis and the Imamis have recognised such 
methods of evasion, while the Malikis, the Hanbalis 
and the Zaydis reject them. The recognition of these 
methods of evasion is not contrary to the strict en- 
forcement of the prohibition in the fikh. The inner 
significance of decrees of the divine law naturally can- 
not be understood by the mind of man. This is shown 
in the case of riba in the limitation to certain kinds of 
goods. The Zahiris are thus among the most energetic 





defenders of evasions of the prohibition of riba. Their 
line of argument is based not only on their formal 
negative rejection of deduction by analogy but also 
upon their positive estimation of the intention 
underlying the evasions. One of the oldest transac- 
tions of the kind, against which several traditions are 
already directed, is the double contract of sale (from 
one of its elements it is called day‘ al-“ina, credit sale 
par excellence): one sells to someone who wants to lend 
money at interest something against the total sum of 
capital and interest which are to be due at a fixed date, 
and at the same time buys the article back for the 
capital which is at once handed over. This transaction 
was taken over in mediaeval Europe under the name 
of mohatra (from the Ar. mukhdtara (q.v.]; cf. Juynboll, 
Handleiding, 289, n. 1, and E. Bassi, in Rivista di storta 
del diritto italiano, v, part 2). Another method of eva- 
sion consists of handing over to the creditor the use of 
a thing as interest by a fictitious agreement to sell or 
to pledge. 
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lection of material in Kanz al-‘ummal, ii, nos. 
4623 ff., 4951 ff. The material of tradition is dealt 
with from the point of view of the respective authors 
in Ibn Hazm, al-Muhalla, nos. 1478 ff.; San‘ani, 
Subul al-salam, Cairo 1345, iit, 45 ff.; al-Shawkani, 
Nayl al-awtar, Cairo 1345, v, 295 ff.—Discussion of 
the various views in the authors mentioned and in 
Nawawi, al-Madjmi‘, Cairo 1348, ix, 390 ff.—A 
survey of the differences among the great schools is 
given in Ibn Hubayra, Kitab al-Ifsah, Aleppo 1928, 
164 ff.—On riba as a grave sin, cf. Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haytami, Kitab al-Zawadir, Bulak 1284, i, 
231 ff.—European treatment generally, Goldziher, 
Die Zahiriten, 41 ff.; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriften, ii, 141-2, 152-3, 244-5; Amedroz, in 
JRAS (1916), 299 ff.; Schacht, An introduction to 
Islamic Law, Oxford 1964, index; N.J. Coulson, A 
history of Islamic law, Edinburgh 1964, index; 
Hanafis: Bergstrasser-Schacht, Grundziige des 
islamischen Rechts, 62-3, Dimitroff, Asch-Schaibani, in 


MSOS, xi/2, 105-6, 156 ff.; Shafi‘is: Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, 270 ff.; idem, 
Handleiding®, 285 ff.; Sachau, Muhammedanisches 


Recht, 279 ff.; Malikis: Guidi-Santillana, Sommario 
del diritto malechita, ii, 186-7, 282 ff.; Imamis: 
Querry, Droit musulman, i, 402 ff.—On methods of 
evasion, cf. Juynboll, op. cit.; Schacht, Das Kitab al- 
hiyal wa ’l-makharidj des al-Khassaf, chs. 2 and 3 with 
tr. and commentary (this text is supposed to belong 
to “Irak ca. 400 A.H.).—On the practice of taking 
interest, cf. Juynboll, op. cit., and the travellers, 
e.g. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the latter part of the 
19th century, 4-5; Polak, Persien, i, 345. 
(J. ScHacut) 
B. In modern commercial usage [see Suppl.}. 
RIBAT (a.), a military-religious institution 
of mediaeval Islam. 
1. History and development of the institution. 
It is impossible to present an unequivocal definition 
of the term ribdt. The word needs to be constantly 
related to a context and a chronology since the sense 
has been very evolutive. The root r-b-¢ is present in the 
Arabic of the 1st/7th century, in numerous derived 
forms. It is possible to identify a first stratum of usage, 
comprising Kur?’anic usages and those of the early 
caliphal period. Originally, these usages are linked to 
tribal warfare. They imply no type of construction, 
nor any fortification, but simply the preparations 
which are made with the mustering of cavalry 
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mounts, with a view to battle. In this case, the term 
riba{ is used as a verbal noun, a masdar, and not as a 
substantive. The period immediately following the 
great conquests, which saw the establishment of 
Muslim powers in new territories, was to change the 
modalities of war. This was to become a war of posi- 
tion, during the intervals between continuing offen- 
sives. Dispositions of defence were constructed (or re- 
used in cases where there were previous construc- 
tions), on the coasts and on the land frontiers. This 
was done progressively, during the time of the 
caliphate at Medina, most notably under the caliph 
“Uthman, and was continued under the Umayyads, 
according to local requirements and conditions, 
although no unified doctrine was obligatorily applied. 

It may be supposed that it was from this time on- 
ward that the word riba? and the terms associated with 
it came to be applied to new objects. The ancient con- 
notations did not disappear entirely, although they 
did require adaptation. It is not known whether it was 
during this period, or rather later, under the earlier 
‘Abbasids, that the term began to be used to denote 
a fortified edifice (from the simple observation tower, 
to the small fort, to the fortress, and to the 
caravanserai). These very diverse establishments 
would normally be situated in hazardous regions, on 
frontiers, on coasts, or on difficult internal routes. But 
this mutation of sense does not seem to have been 
general. The only elements of localisation are supplied 
by relatively late sources, which usually mention the 
fact without any indication which could be used in 
establishing a chronology. It seems that what is in- 
volved is the simple imposition of a noun, probably 
denoting the existence of danger and the need to take 
precautions against it, upon various pre-existing con- 
structions, without any suggestion that there is, at the 
outset, such a thing as a unique type of edifice which 
could be called ribat. It can thus be stated with con- 
fidence that to define it a ‘‘Muslim military 
monastery’’ is evidence of extrapolation and misinter- 
pretation, and this applies, whatever the period and 
the region. It cannot be denied that the urban 
residences of Sifis were subsequently known as ribat. 
In the east of the empire and in Egypt, they were more 
commonly known as khankah [q.v.]. ‘Irak supplies a 
notable exception in this zone, since until the middle 
of the 7th/13th century these establishments were 
known there exclusively by the name ribat, possibly in 
preference to the use of a word with such strong con- 
notations of origin (a purely Persian word and the Ira- 
nian provenance of the establishment). But, with very 
few exceptions, constructions of this type did not truly 
begin to develop until after the 6th/12th century, at 
the time of the burgeoning of the mystical fraternities 
of the Muslim farikas (g.v. in EJ’; on the other hand, 
the Karrami khankahs [q.v.] are more ancient). These 
communal establishments for mystics (which often 
also accommodated travellers) had, in any case, 
nothing in common with the fortified constructions of 
the frontier which, in mediaeval Muslim representa- 
tion, after a certain period, are reckoned to have 
welcomed ‘‘warriors of the faith’’. It will be observed 
that this last consideration, linked to a representation 
of djthad [g.v.|—often treated as evidence in itself— 
needs to be approached with caution. It could derive, 
to a great extent, from the ideology and imagery of 
belief, rather than from direct historical actuality (see 
the detailed examination by C.E. Bosworth of the 
term ribat and its evolution, in The city of Tarsus and the 
Arab- Byzantine frontiers, in Oriens, xxxiii [1992], 284-6). 

a. Ribétas averbal noun, from tribal Arabia 
to the frontiers of the empire. 


The root r-6-¢ gives the general sense of attaching or 
linking, in a concrete sense, and of strengthening (the 
heart), in a figurative sense (three Kur’anic instances 
display this latter sense). The theme of linkage seems 
to have become specific in reference to the act of 
assembling and keeping together the horses which 
were to be used in the razzia. In tribal Arabia, accord- 
ing to traditional representation, horses were 
mounted when the attack was imminent, while camels 
were reserved for the advance to the site of the com- 
bat. Most of these horses would have been mares, 
which were considered, in tribal society, particularly 
valuable beasts (see the modern testimony of Ch. 
Doughty, Travels in Arabia deserta, 2nd ed. London 
1921, and of A. Jaussen, Les Arabes au pays de Moab, 
Paris, new ed. 1948; for the use of the horse in pre- 
Islamic Arabia and subsequently, see FARAS; accord- 
ing to F. Viré, author of the article, this usage did not 
date back beyond the 4th century A.D.). The term 
ribat is considered by mediaeval Arabic dictionaries as 
the plural of the singular rabit (with a passive sense). 
The word is said to denote either ‘‘the group of horses 
which have been gathered together in anticipation of 
combat’’ (according to the L‘A, there should be at 
least five of them) or ‘‘the place where these mares 
were kept hobbled and where they were fed’’. In the 
desert, they were kept under the awnings of tents. But 
ribat could, equally, perform the function of a masdar 
of the Form III verb rabata. This supplies, in general, 
the notion of staying or of attachment to a place (or 
sometimes to a person). But it also applies very 
precisely to the act of ‘‘assembling horses with a view 
to preparing a razzia’’ or to the notion of ‘‘being 
ready for combat, having gathered the horses’’. 

It is this specialised sense which seems appropriate 
to two of the five Kur’anic instances where the root is 
employed. In both cases, the context is effectively that 
of preparation for war. In sira VHI, 60, it is a matter 
of gathering ‘‘horses in sufficient number’’, riba al- 
khayl, to intimidate the adversary. The latter is called 
“enemy of God’’ and denoted by the periphrasis 
alladhina kafarié ‘‘those who have been ungrateful’, in 
other words—in the late Medinan context—those who 
have refused alliance with Medina and conversion. In 
III, 200, there is the final and isolated verse which 
closes the stra with a triple exhortation: in order to 
prevail, there is a need to ‘‘show oneself personally 
resolute’’ (asbirz), to ‘‘confront the adversary’’ (not 
named in this instance) (sabiriz) and to ‘‘make ribap’’. 
The Kur’anic text contains the imperative rabiti, 
which would signify, in the context, the act of taking 
measures consisting in ‘‘gathering the mares to show 
readiness for battle’’. In this passage, there is no sug- 
gestion of ‘‘going to the frontier’. This meaning can 
only have emerged at a later stage, either in the period 
of conquests or in the period which followed it, that of 
the war of position, which was to see over several cen- 
turies the Muslim caliphate in confrontation with its 
Byzantine opponents, especially on the Cilician 
borders in the foothills of the Taurus mountains, in 
the region known as the thughur [see EJ', THAGHR, and 
also SawAsim and RUM. 2. in E/*]. The Central Asian 
frontier, facing the Turkish world, was to be stabilised 
to a certain extent, in the mid-2nd/8th century. It was 
to be further pacified, from the 4th/10th century on- 
ward, by means of victorious Muslim incursions into 
Turkish territory, also by gradually becoming a zone 
of conversion, allowing a progressive infiltration of 
Turkish elements into the Muslim lands. However, 
the sources of the 4th/10th century continue to see it 
as a ‘‘region of ribafs’’, which poses a historical 
problem. 
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The tribal sense does not seem to have evolved 
during the caliphate of Medina and the period of 
fulih, the great extra-peninsular conquests. There 
were certainly numerous opportunities for the prac- 
tice of ribat in the traditional sense. Significant 
numbers of cavalry mounts were supplied under the 
sadaka, the obligatory contribution of allegiance and 
solidarity which was levied each year, in kind (i.e. 
livestock), on the allied tribes. The animals were 
gathered in Aimds [q.v.], special pastures under the 
control of the caliphate. The horses were pastured on 
a site known as al-Naki* (Yakit, Mu‘djam al-buldan). 
But while the camels were subsequently distributed 
among those entitled to them, the caliph ‘Umar decid- 
ed to keep all the horses for purposes of war, thus per- 
forming an act of ribat. The term is not used, but the 
account is unequivocal and testifies to the persistence 
of the former situation (on this episode, see Abdallah 
Cheikh Moussa and Didier Gazagnadou, Comment on 
écrit Uhistotre ... de l’tslam!, in Arabica, x\ [1993], 208). 

In the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, in exegetical, 
historiographical, geographical or legal sources, there 
appear some important divergences from this first 
stratum of meaning and the ancient status of the word 
ribat (the earliest sources date back to the mid-2nd/8th 
century; they are few in number and often are only 
preserved in later works). First to be noted is a 
divergence which is less of sense than of purpose. In- 
creasingly often, the term comes to be associated with 
the ideology of djthad [g.v.] as it developed, probably 
only after the ‘Abbasid period. It did so, apparently 
in uneven fashion, possibly first among the tradi- 
tionists and historiographers, before passing into the 
realm of the jurists. The first post-Kur?anic usages of 
the representation of gzhad, as war to the death, are 
confused. They are sometimes taken to refer to sec- 
tarian exclusions of the takfir type (descriptive of 
disbelief) practised by various ancient movements 
such as certain Kharidjite or Shi‘i tendencies against 
their own co-religionists rather than against the 
external enemy. In the Kur’an, while often invoked 
on the subject, it is the term kifal and not djthad (e.g. 
IX, 29-35) which refers to conflict with the AAl 
al-Kitab. 

An interesting perspective, regarding the probable 
chronology of the change in meaning of a term such 
as ribat, may be found in comparing the most ancient 
eastern edition of the Muwatta? of Malik b. Anas (d. 
179/795 (q.v.]) by the Baghdadi Muhammad al- 
Shaybani (d. 189/804, a disciple of Abi Hanifa who 
was also familiar with the teaching of Malik), with the 
major compilations of prophetic traditions of the 
3rd/9th century which were soon to be taken for the 
canonical sum-total of Sunni Islam. The edition of the 
easterner al-Shaybani is also opposed to that of the 
Cordovan Maliki Yahya al-Masmudi (d. 234/848), in 
that the content of the two editions is not identical (on 
these divergences, see Sezgin, GAS, i, 458-60). The 
Cordovan version contains a Kitab al-djthad which 
does not appear in the text transmitted by al-Shaybani 
(opinion of Michael Bonner on the subject, in his Some 
observations concerning the early development of Jihad on the 
Arab-Byzantine frontier, in SI, \xxv (1992], 24-5). 

The Muwatta>? compiled by al-Shaybani (ed. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab ‘Abd al-Latif, Dar al-Tahrir, Cairo 1967) 
seems, curiously, to deny any endorsement of warfare 
on the frontier in a context of djhad (al-Shaybani is, 
however, himself the author of a book of Styar, Sezgin, 
i, 430; this text is preserved in the refutation of al- 
Shafi'l (d. 204/820), which is to be found in the Kitab 
al-Umm, Beirut 1980, vii, 321-90; it deals with rules 
of conduct concerning war; this is the sense of the 


term styar for jurists; it is neither an exhortative nor 
an apologetic treatise, and djihdd is not evoked). A 
brief passage of the Muwatta?, in the recension of al- 
Shayb4ni (included at the end of the chapters on 
prayer, abwdab al-salat) is incorrectly entitled by the 
editor fadl al-djthad ‘‘the virtue attached 10 @jthad’’, 
while all that appears, in the received tradition, is the 
Kur’anic expression al-mudjahid fi sabil Allah, which 
refers, probably, to a verse of the type of stra IV, 95 
(in this verse, the expression is in the plural; other 
Kur?anic usages, II, 218, V, 54 etc., comprise a ver- 
bal periphrasis with dj@hada). In this passage of the 
Muwatta?, there is a very brief mention of the 
Kur’anic stereotype of ‘‘death in battle’, shahada, 
without which the word djthad is never used as a prop- 
er noun. This status of a proper noun is effectively 
non-Kuranic. It is thus possible to suppose that, in 
the mid-2nd/8th century, the Medinan scholar (or, at 
least, his Hanafi editor, a generation later) may have 
belonged to a tendency which was sceptical about war- 
fare on the frontier, particular with regard to the puri- 
ty of the intentions of the fighters (they were certainly 
not regarded as ‘‘warriors of faith’’; certain traditions 
accuse them of having no object in mind but booty; 
see s.v. maghnam in Wensinck’s Les Concordances). In 
the Cordovan recension (but not in that of al- 
Shaybant) there is furthermore attributed to Malik the 
transmission of a hadith, according to which the most 
scrupulous piety (ablutions, attendance at the 
mosque, continual observance of prayer) would be 
“‘the true ribat’’, dhalikum al-ribat (in this text, the term 
ribat evidently functions as a verbal noun; reference in 
Wensinck, op. cit., under ribat, ii, 212; re-examined, 
in extenso, by L‘A, under the root r-6-t; also Ibn Han- 
bal’s Musnad, *Beirut 1398/1978, ii, 277). This does 
indeed seem to represent a position which would effec- 
tively have been professed by Malik. It is further con- 
firmed by another passage (included in the chapter on 
“‘the virtues of mosques’’, fad! al-masadjid, 55-6, no. 
95, in the recension of al-Shaybani), according to 
which ‘‘he who goes morning and evening to the 
mosque’’, ghada aw raha, without ulterior motive, la 
puridu ghayra-hu (‘‘not wanting anything else’’), has 
the same status as the mudjahid. It should certainly be 
understood, in this case, that the comparison is made 
with the Kur’anic mugjahid and not with the contem- 
porary soldiers of the thughur. 

It may be wondered whether these traditions do not 
allow the supposition of a conflict of representation 
between traditionists at the end of the 2nd/8th cen- 
tury. These indications could permit the fixing of the 
time when the ideology of djthad, professed by circles 
yet to be identified, began to stress the meritorious 
aspect of military service on the frontier, while in 
other circles there was manifest opposition to this new 
point of view (possibly from the peoples of Arabia, i.e. 
of ‘Irak, against the Syrians, the Khurasanians and 
the westerners, Maghribis and Spaniards; thorough 
analysis by M. Bonner, op. cit., but the problem of the 
opposition to this ideology is not addressed). If such 
was the case, it could be said that this conflict would, 
as if symbolically, have divided those who, of quietist 
tendency, aspired to make mudjawara (the mugjawiriin 
are ‘‘those who dwell close to the Ka‘ba’’; this is the 
ancient sense of the term, although subsequently the 
descriptive mudja@wir would be applied even to those 
dwelling in other places considered as sacred or as 
conferring blessing, including on the frontier), from 
those who aspired to make ribat (the murabitin, to be 
understood in the new sense would be ‘‘those who 
dwell on the frontier’’). The latter would have profes- 
sed a new type of activism. Confirmation for this 
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hypothesis could be found in the anecdote (true or fic- 
titious, but significant as the expression of a point of 
view) which is put, by the ‘Uydn al-akhbar of the adib 
Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889 [g.v.]), into the mouth of a 
major quietist figure of Islamic tradition of the late 
2nd/8th century, Fudayl b. ‘lyad (he allegedly died as 
a mudjawir, in Mecca, in 187/803). The story related 
is that of a man who made great efforts to make his 
way to Tarsus, on the frontier and with the intention 
of making ribét. But, following his capture by the 
Christians, he abjured Islam (‘Uyan, ed. A.Z. al- 
‘Adawi, Cairo 1925-30, ii, 365). In another anecdote 
reported ironically by the ‘Uyan (i, 219), an ascetic of 
al-Massisa [g.v.] (Mopsuestis, a city of the Cilician 
frontier zone) fasted so rigorously that he was driven 
to the verge of insanity. It is true that in the Sifat al- 
safwa of Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200), Fudayl is intro- 
duced as an admirer of Ibn al-Mubarak (ed. M. 
Fakhiri, Aleppo 1393/1973-4, iv, 140-1); but it is his 
son, Muhammad b. Fudayl, who deserves the credit 
for putting that person in a position of describing the 
merits ‘‘of djthdd and of ribat’’ (op. cit., iv, 147). This 
type of anecdote, which produces a face-to-face en- 
counter between figures of importance, is often of 
symbolic significance and has little to do with factual 
history. Whatever the motives behind the ideological 
exploitation of these figures, the text of Ibn Kutayba 
shows that the representation of the merits of djthad 
does not seem to have been evenly shared during the 
3rd/9th century. 

The contrast appears very striking, among tradi- 
tionists, between the time of Malik and that of the ma- 
jor figures of the following century: the Baghdadi Ibn 
Hanbal [g.v.} (d. 241/855, numerous passages of the 
Musnad, see Concordances, under djthad and ribaf); the 
Transoxianian al-Bukhar? (d. 256/870 [g.v.]), Sahih; 
the work contains a Bab fadl al-djthad wa ’l-styar, iv, 17- 
128, Majabi‘ al-sha%b, n.p. 1378/1958-9, 51 (certain 
traditions relate battles against Constantinople, ‘‘the 
city of Caesar’’ and against the Turks); the Khurasa- 
nians Muslim (d. 261/875 [g.v.]), Sakth, Beirut n.d. 
(passages are to be found in the KX. al-djthad wa ‘l-siyar, 
v, 139-200, and in the K. al-imara, vi, 2-55), Ibn 
Madja (d. 273/886 [g.v.]), Sunan, ii, K. al-djthad, 
920/61, ed. M.F. ‘Abd al-Baki, Matba‘at al-Halabi, 
Cairo n.d.), Aba Dawdd al-Sidjistani (d. 275/888 
{g.v.]), Sunan, iii, K. al-djthad, 3-93, ed. M.M. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, n.p. n.d. (a passage on the merits involved 
in waging war successfully against the Byzantines, 
Riim, 5), al-Tirmidht (d. 279/892 (9.v.]), Sunan, iii, K. 
abwdab fada7il al-djthad, 88-131, ed. ‘A.R. Muhammad 
SUthman, Cairo 1384/1964) and al-Nasa@i (d. 
303/915 [g.v.]), Sunan, vi, K. al-djihad, 2-50, ed. H.M. 
al-Mas‘adi, Beirut n.d. All present special chapters, 
sometimes very long, in which the term qihad is 
employed, without ambiguity, as a proper noun. The 
traditions related in these chapters stress the need to 
conduct, ‘‘in the way of God’’, fi sabil Allah, warfare 
on the frontier, whether this is in the East, facing the 
Turkish steppes, or in the Cilician border zone, con- 
fronting Byzantium. These traditionists do not deal 
with the West, where, nevertheless, the same ideology 
seems to have been put into effect in various ways, in 
the action of the autonomous province of the 
Aghlabids, in Ifrikiya, or in that of the Umayyad 
caliphate of Spain (on the ‘‘existence of the ribaf’’ in 
al-Andalus, see references given by C.E. Bosworth, 
art. cit., 276, 285; A. Castro, The structure of Spanish 
history, Princeton 1954, 88-9, 202). Dyihad is presented 
as situated, in direct line, in the tradition of Muham- 
mad’s conflict with the polytheists of Arabia. All these 
works include, in the context of dihad, traditions con- 


cerning ribat. The term seems to have gone beyond the 
second level of ‘‘assembling of mounts’’, arriving at 
the sole meaning of ‘‘prolonged presence on the fron- 
tier’’ (muldzamat al-thaghr, according to L‘A). The term 
nevertheless continues to imply a presence ‘‘under 
arms’’. Some special traditions dealt with irtibat. This 
second term continues to apply to the mounts them- 
selves and to the need to keep them in good condition 
(the combattants in frontier expeditions theoretically 
all being horsemen). 

In all these texts of the 3rd/9th century, the term 
ribat and its derivatives thus revive, with modifica- 
tions, the ancient tribal sense. It should be noted that 
on the Byzantine frontier there is never any question 
of an edifice bearing the name ribat. The fortifications 
have different names, according to their nature. The 
word hisn ‘‘fortress’’ seems to dominate. It is contain- 
ed in a number of toponyms. Often these are con- 
structions prior to Islam which have been restored (on 
this zone, see for example the references concerning 
Tarsus/Tarsiis and Mopsuestis/al-Massisa, which are 
ancient fortified towns; descriptions of the Cilician 
plain and its cities in C]. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord a 
Vépoque des croisades, Paris 1940, 148-52; on genuine 
and mythical history, C.E. Bosworth, art. cit.; on the 
absence of designation by the term ribat, 285). 

It should be noted, in particular, as regards this 
zone (the point of departure for caliphal summer ex- 
peditions, known as sawaif [see sA>1FA], description in 
the K. al-Kharadj of Kudama b. Dja‘far, 259, see 
below), that, from a historical viewpoint, the ideology 
of djthad seems to correspond poorly with the realities 
of frontier warfare, in the first and second Muslim 
centuries, and even later. The army consisted of pro- 
fessional soldiers, receiving pay, the ‘afd? [g.v.], and 
groups of mercenary irregulars, often drawn from 
tribal splinter-groups and led by their own chieftains. 
These last receivd the dju‘l (A. Cheikh Moussa and D. 
Gazagnadou, op. cit., 224, nn. 153-4), a kind of con- 
tract, regarded as degrading (other forms with the 
same meaning, @i‘al, dja‘dla, ga‘ila, etc.; the same 
term served to designate the sum, levied in advance, 
as insurance against failure to participate in an 
obligatory razzia). These quasi-autonomous troops 
pillaged on their own account and were excluded from 
official booty, the maghnam. They had their 
equivalent, on the Byzantine side of the frontier. Un- 
equivocal confirmation of the presence on the frontier 
of these irregular troops (who seem to have nothing to 
do with ‘‘battle for the faith’) is to be found in the 
seventh chapter of the K. al-Kharad}, which is devoted 
specifically to frontier zones, on the Muslim side as 
well as on that of its adversaries: Dhikr thughur al-Islam 
wa ‘l-umam wa ’l-adjyal al-mutifa bi-ha, 252-66 (edition 
following the Kitab al-Masalik wa ‘l-mamalik of Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (d. 272/885 [g.v.], ed. De Goeje). 
The K. al-Kharad}, preserved only in part, ostensibly 
had for its author a Baghdadi secretary occupying a 
senior position in the caliphal administration, 
Kudama b. Dja‘far [g.v.], who died at the beginning 
of the 4th/10th century. In this text, the frontier gar- 
risons are explicitly described as composed of 
“regular soldiers’, djund, and of sa‘alik. It is known 
that this term (sing. suk), denoted, in Arabia, the 
tribal outcasts and brigands who often joined together 
in bands (Barbier de Meynard translated this as ‘‘ir- 
regular troops’, op. cit., 193, 194, see also 
MuTATAWwwI‘a). It is worth noting the totally a- 
religious tone of this secretary of the caliphal ad- 
ministration, who deploys a varied vocabulary to 
speak of the different defensive works of the frontiers 
(the word ribaf is never used to denote a building of 
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any kind). There is an unexpected and very signifi- 
cant verbal use of rabata which is taken in its strictly 
military sense when speaking of the frontier of 
Daylam on which there is said to have been ‘‘station- 
ed’’, yurabitin, garrisons of Persian horsemen, 
asawira. It is crucial to note that this situation is given 
as describing affairs ‘‘before Islam”’ (op. cit., Arabic 
text, 261, tr. 202). Finally, a tradition pre- 
sented as Prophetal ostensibly discouraged attacks 
against the Turks, ‘“‘who should be left alone as long 
as they leave you alone’’ (a play of words on the 
Arabic root ¢-r-k, Arabic text, 262, tr. 204). What is 
perhaps nothing more than a pleasantry on the part of 
a diplomatic secretary challenged the validity of the 
representation of a permanent djihad against the 
Turks of the steppes which is described by numerous 
authors of this period (it is true that Kudama seems 
to be speaking of the caliphal period or that of the 
Tahirid governorate, and probably not that of the 
Samanids; but as will be seen, below, their overall 
policy seems to have been of much the same nature). 
Another important passage regarding the composition 
of irregular troops is provided by the geographer Ibn 
Hawkal (d. 367/977 [g.v.]}), who compares with the 
new Samanid armies of the 4th/10th century, compos- 
ed of loyal and disciplined ‘‘Turkish slaves’’ (al-atrak 
al-mamlikun), the ‘‘dregs of the tribes’’ (shudhdhadh al- 
kabaril), lacking any sense of faith or law, who in 
former times fought on the frontier (they are also 
called sa‘alik al-‘asakir, K. Strat al-ard?, 471, ch. on 
Transoxiana). Later, in the period of the Crusades, 
even if collective emotion sometimes inspired groups 
of volunteers nourished with the ideology of dhad, a 
long-standing component of belief, it was not the 
‘‘warriors of faith’? who were to recapture the cities 
and fortresses under Christian domination. Those 
who fought these battles were first the Saldjuk amirs of 
Syria with their Turcoman contingents (N. Elisséeff, 
Nur al-din, Damascus 1967, ii, 317; Sivan does not 
share this writer’s reservations, see his L Islam et les 
Crotsades. Idéologie et propagande dans les réactions 
musulmanes aux Croisades, Paris 1968), and then the 
professional Ayyubid armies, well-trained and equip- 
ped. These armies were composed essentially of 
Turko-Kurdish elements [see ayyUBips and also HaT- 
TIN, HITTIN, Salah al-Din’s great victory near Tiberias 
in 583/1187). 

However, the assumptions of the ideology of djzhdd 
are entirely different. It is ‘‘the Muslims’’ (a vague 
and sociological expression without any _ real 
significance) who are supposed to commit themselves 
as ‘‘volunteers’’, muftawwi‘a, to play the role of 
mudjahidin, ‘‘those who perform djthad’’ or murabitin, 
“‘those who perform ribaf’’ on the frontier. They are 
also said to have born the name of ghazi {q.v.], pl. 
ghuzat, which seems to originate from the frontier of 
Khurasan and Transoxiana, a symbolic name which 
recalls the warriors of the mythologised ghazwa [q.v. | 
of the Prophet (the term is, however, used by Kudama 
in a neutral fashion). In the sources of the 4th/10th 
century, the representation of djihad seems to be pro- 
mulgated in two major directions. On the one hand, 
there is Sufism, which tends to lay claim to an ir- 
reproachable past (J. Chabbi, Réflexions sur le soufisme 
tranien primitif, in JA, cclxvi [1978]). But it seems that 
certain minorities within Sunnism professed parallel 
ideas, advocating exterior activism and inner 
moralisation. The movement appears to have expand- 
ed during the 5th/11th century. In the East, works of 
theoretical law, like those of applied Iaw, henceforth 
deal with the question (on the Wadjiz of al-Ghazali (d. 
505/111), see H. Laoust, La politique de Gazali, Paris 


1970, 264, 342-3). The same applies to numerous 
works of theology: the Ash‘ari Abii Mansur ‘Abd al- 
K&hir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), the great scourge of 
the lukewarm or the deviant in matters of religion, 
gives in his Usil al-din an overtly activist interpreta- 
tion of djzhad in giving it the basis of ‘‘commandment 
of good and prohibition of evil’”’ (ed. Madrasat al- 
ilahiyyat, Istanbul 1928, 193-4). As for the West, the 
Risala of the Maliki Ibn Abi Zayd al-Kayrawani (d. 
386/996), contains, in ch. xxx, a Bab fi ‘l-djthdd (ed. J. 
Carbonel, Algiers 1945, 63-7: mention of the merit at- 
tached to performance of ribat in a thaghr, 165). H. 
Laoust, who published numerous Hanbali ‘akidas, 
declared that, in the most ancient ones, the term 
ghazw occurs more frequently than djhad (La profession 
de foi d’Ibn Batta, Damascus 1958, 47, 127). This is the 
case with the ‘Akida of Ibn Batta (d. 387/997). This 
could indicate that the principle of gzhad is no longer 
an issue for theoretical speculation on the part of the 
author concerned. On the other hand, in the work of 
the later Hanbali Ibn Kudama (d. 620/1223), dithad is 
the only issue (H. Laoust, Le précis de droit d’Ibn 
Kudama, Damascus 1950, 271-81, tr. and annotation 
of the ‘Umda, which is a summary of the celebrated 
Mughni fi ’l-usil: a passage on the duration of 
residence of the ribat type on the frontier, 272; djthad 
in the Mughni, x, 364-97). 

As a historical guide, it may be noted that the Kitab 
al-Umm of al-Shafit (d. 204/820 [q.v.]), ed. Beirut 
1980, followed by the Mukhtasar of al-Muzani (d. 
264/877), includes, on the one hand, traditional 
chapters of szyar, on the law of war, with a discussion, 
radd, on the ideas of Malik (vii, 201-84) and of the 
treatise on siyar attributed to al-Awza‘i (the text is 
given in the context of its refutation by the Hanbali 
Abu Yasuf (d. 182/798), vii, 352-89). The work con- 
tains, on the other hand, a theory of djthdd, which is 
included in the Kitab al-dizya (iv, 167-222, on djthad, 
esp. 170-80). In these passages, al-Shafi‘i formulates, 
for the first time, the definition of fard kifaya, ‘‘collec- 
tive obligation’’ in regard to external war (K. al-Umm, 
iv, 176, is opposed to individual duty, fard ‘ayn, see 
DJIHAD). He defines the obligations of the caliphate, as 
well as the precautions to be taken to ensure that the 
campaigns (at least annual, or biennial when this is 
possible) do not end in disaster, mahlaka (K. al-Umm, 
tafri< fard al-djihad, iv, 177-8). The defensive situation 
of the frontier, thughur (or ajraf, ‘‘the extremities’’) is 
evoked (the presence of fortresses, husiin, and ditches 
and ramparts, khanadik, is assumed). The frontiers 
should be manned with soldiers. Their status as war- 
riors of the faith is given no particular emphasis. They 
are under the command of trusted, wise and 
courageous men. When an attack, ghazwa, has been 
launched and there is a risk of it failing, the soldiers 
must withdraw to their camp and to the ribat al-djthad. 
This expression does not seem to denote a type of 
building which could be called rbat. It appears rather 
to refer to the operational base where defensive 
measures could be taken. The phrase would simply 
signify that there should be no hesitation in returning 
to the camp or the fortress which is the point of depar- 
ture, when an operation has been begun but its con- 
tinuation appears hazardous. This passage would in- 
dicate that, at the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, 
there seems to be no question of the presence of 
warrior-monks, volunteers of the faith, on the fron- 
tier, at least in regard to that of Byzantium, which 
seems to be the only one under consideration here. It 
is even less likely that they would be gathered together 
in buildings of their own. It may be supposed that this 
representation of a warlike monasticism reflects, in 
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fact, a state of belief to which certain reputedly Pro- 
phetal traditions could refer, although the dating of 
the latter, and the circles in which they were current, 
are not easily determined. The most significant is that 
which is mentioned only by Ibn Hanbal (at least as 
regards the canonical compilations of Sunnism; it 
does not seem to be invoked in the text of al-Shafisi): 
“‘dihad is the monasticism, rahbaniyya, of Islam’’ 
(Musnad, iii, 82, 266). 

Later, however, warriors of the frontier were to be 
seen, in a manner simultaneously unreal and sym- 
bolic, as varieties of saints, salihun. The term salih 
(both in the singular and the plural) is a Kur’anic 
epithet which is applied to prophets, anbdiya? (e.g. 
XXXVII, 112) who are considered to be ‘‘men of 
goodness”’ who strive to keep their kinsfolk to the 
right path. There was even to be talk of the presence 
on the frontier of abdal [g.v.] (not a Kur’4nic concept), 
ascetic or pietistic persons who are regarded as in- 
tercessors and dispensers of baraka. Certain figures 
were to be individualised in the same quasi- 
redemptive role, probably a posteriori. Among them 
there is found a summary of figures presented as 
being those of major zuhhad ‘‘ascetics who renounce’’ 
(sc. the temporal world) who characterise the 2nd/8th 
century. They are cited in the Yabakat as self-styled 
mystics, from the 5th/11th century onward (after the 
example of the Hilyat al-awliya? of Aba Nu‘aym al- 
Isfahani (d. 430/1038), ed. Cairo 1932, i-x), and 
subsequently in the relevant works of other contem- 
poraries, including the Sifa of the Hanbali Ibn al- 
Djawzi (see above). Among these numerous figures, 
names which constantly recur are those of Ibrahim b. 
Adham [q.v.] (a native of Balkh, he is said to have 
died in 161/777-8; the representation of the miracles 
performed by him outside the framework of ghazw on 
the sea and in the snow-covered mountains, Hilya, 
viii, 7-8, in the company of ‘Ali b. Bakkar, who is said 
to have died ca. 207/823; this individual is also 
credited with comparable feats; his legendary 
biography is in Hilya, ix, 317; he is considered the 
typical murabit) and of (‘Abd Allah) Ibn al-Mubarak 
[g.v.] (a native of Marw, he is said to have died in 
181/797 at Hit, on the Euphrates, while returning 
from the frontier; attributed to him is a Kitab al- 
Dythad, in addition to the compilation of traditions re- 
garding zukd which bears his name (see Bonner, of. 
cit., 27; J. Wan Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 
3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, Berlin-New York 1992, ii, 552- 
3); an enigmatic aphorism concerning riba as the 
defence of hakk, the ‘“‘true religion’’ (?) is attributed to 
him, Hilya, viii, 171). 

From the time when the major provinces (in par- 
ticular Persia) were extensively converted to Islam 
(the first ‘Abbasid century is probably a key period in 
this respect), it is certainly impossible to ignore the 
movements which impelled individuals or groups, im- 
bued with religious feeling and yearning for action, 
towards the most prestigious frontier, that of Byzan- 
tium. According to Bonner, in his important article 
on early dy:had against Byzantium, the movement ap- 
parently did not really begin until the ‘Abbasid 
period. However, at the beginning of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, the idealisation of figures of the frontier does not 
yet seem to have been greatly emphasised. Ibn Sa‘d 
(d. 230/845), devotes in his Tabakat an article compris- 
ing 18 names to the residents of the frontier, al- 
Sawasim wa ’l-thughir (ed. Beirut 1958, vii, 488-92). 
The notices are very short and not at all idealised. The 
first named is al-Azwa‘T, in his capacity as a resident 
of Beirut, which is considered a city of the maritime 
thaghr, as well as of the Palestinian coast. The list ends 


with an individual who died in 225/840 (Ibn Adham 
is not mentioned in the Tabekat; Ibn al-Mubarak is 
listed among the people of Khurds4n, vii, 372; he is 
credited with having incited to djthdd, al-hathth ‘ala ’l- 
djthad). Twelve individuals are residents of al-Massisa 
(Tarsus is not mentioned). Not one is presented as 
performing ribat or djthad. Only Abd Ishak al-Fazari 
(d. 188/805) is presented as a man of virtue (who 
follows the good path, sunna) and of warfare, ghazw, as 
well as an inferior transmitter of hadith. The work of 
styar which bears his name is of a quite anodyne con- 
tent with regard to djthdd; the term ribé{ never occurs, 
and he seems mostly to be reflecting the judicial views 
of war professed by al-Awza‘l, of whom he was a 
former disciple. They are presented in the form of 
responsa. It is this person, however, who, concurrently 
with Ibn al-Mubarak, apparently, according to Bon- 
ner, entered into legend in his lifetime (op. cit., 7). It 
would be appropriate, in this writer’s opinion, to 
defer the process to a somewhat later period (even in 
the Hilya, the biography of al-Fazari is still rather 
laconic, viii, 253; he is above all presented as one who 
exercised on the frontier the role of scourge of bid“a 
“‘blameworthy innovation’’). 

Historically, this appears to be a typical case of the 
mythic return to the sources which is a feature of the 
emergence of different ideological movements 
developing in the course of the 3rd/9th centuries, in 
activist Sunni circles as well as in mystical circles. All 
these themes were to become stereotypical in the 
literature of the frontier which subsequently ap- 
peared, in isolated passages or in chapters, in the work 
of numerous authors, irrespective of their specialities, 
in succeeding centuries. This literature has been 
scrupulously preserved, especially in the Syrian con- 
text. Thus the aristocratic historiographer of Aleppo, 
Ibn al-‘Adim (who died in Egypt in 660/1262, having 
fled to escape the Mongols; he was an Ayyubid judge 
and vizier), included in his biographical history of 
Aleppo, the Bughyat al-talab (ed. Suhayl Zakkar, i-xi, 
Damascus 1991), long passages attributed to an indi- 
vidual, apparently a native of Tarsus, the sadi 
“Uthman b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tarstisi, who lived in the 
4th/10th century, shortly before the city fell, for three 
centuries, under Byzantine domination. This person, 
otherwise little known, was apparently the author of a 
text intitled Styar al-thughir, a compilation of traditions 
and anecdotes regarding the frontier city, the eminent 
figures who resided there and its fortified environ- 
ment. It will be noted that the sense of the term siyar 
has evolved from the meaning which it had in the 
2nd/8th century. It is no longer confined to points of 
law (the Styar of ‘Uthm4n Tarsisi have been extracted 
by Shakir Mustafa from an Istanbul manuscript and 
published in the review of the Faculty of Letters and 
Education of Kuwait (Madjallat al-ddab wa ’l-tarbiya, 
viii [Kuwait 1975]; cf. also Bosworth’s remarks on the 
author and his treatise, in Ortens, xxxiii [1992], 271, 
280 and in his Aba ‘Amr al-Tarstsi’s Siyar al-thughdr 
and the last years of Arab rule in Tarsus (fourth/tenth cen- 
tury), in Greco-Arabica, v [Athens 1993], 184-5). 

These representations of ghdd have little to do with 
history. They seem primarily to propose a rewriting, 
and even more so, a moralisation and an idealisation 
of the past, the necessity of which would not become 
evident until after the event (on the conditions of real 
war, the history of which is still largely unwritten, 
besides the conditioning of the ideology of gzhad, see 
HARB and pyaysH). It was inevitable, however, that 
when the representation of ¢jthad became established, 
it could have effects on certain aspects of war itself and 
on those who took part in it, besides the fact that it 
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might be exploited in the caliphal policies of the fron- 
tier. It should nevertheless be noted that, in adab 
literature, the chapters intitled kitab al-harb seem to 
have escaped the influence of the new doctrine on 
frontier warfare, as seen by traditionist circles. These 
passages constitute a veritable treasure-store of an- 
cient representation, from the dahtliyya onwards, 
through the Prophetal phase of Islam, to the adven- 
tures and achievements of the great warriors of the 
Umayyad period (see, for example, one of the more 
voluminous works, the ‘/kd al-Farid, by the Andalus- 
ian Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d. 328/940 [q.v.]), accredited 
panegyrist to the Umayyad court of Cordova, who 
transferred to the West the oriental tradition, and also 
the so-called popular romances describing the epic 
adventures of great warriors of the Umayyad period 
who were real persons; see AL-BATTAL and DHU 
’L-HIMMA),. 

In his major commentary on the Kur’an, Dyami“ al- 
bayan, al-Tabari (d. 320/923), presents exegetical 
readings which seem to accord with the ideology of 
dithad, such as it has been found expressed by means 
of the Prophetal traditions which are included in the 
compilations of the 3rd/9th century. But he also 
revives the contradictory ideology of quietism which 
makes ribat simply a modality of devotion (it is not cer- 
tain, however, that this is what served as a referential 
base for the latter usage of the term by mysticism). 
There is room for speculation regarding the future 
role of this latter tendency, which seems not to have 
disappeared entirely, despite the probable dominance 
of the ideology of g@had, throughout subsequent 
periods, apparently enjoying a powerful revival 
during the time of the Crusades. The two readings 
(pro- and anti-djhad) thus figure, concurrently, in the 
commentaries on the two Kur’anic verses concerned 
(Dyamt al-bayan, ed. M.M. Shakir, Cairo, vii, 501, on 
III, 200, and xiv, 31, on VIII, 60). 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the use of a 
derivative of the root r-b-f which figures in the Book 
of Conquests, Kitab al-Futth, of the Baghdadi 
historiographer al-Baladhiri (d. 279/892) (ed. R.M. 
Radwan, Beirut 1978, 189, ch. on Malatiya). The fact 
that this work dates from the second ‘Abbasid century 
is all the more interesting in that it seems to preserve 
an ancient usage of the term which hardly coincides 
with the representation in the ancient period of a 
djthad involving volunteers of the faith. The account 
concerns the war which the future caliph Mu‘awiya 
(he was still governor of Syria at the time) led on the 
frontier, recapturing Malatiya which had been lost 
after an earlier conquest. He ‘‘posted’’ there, rattaba 
Soha, ‘‘a squadron of Muslims’’, rabita min al-muslimin, 
“under the leadership of their chief’’, ma‘a ‘amili-ha 
(during the caliphate of Medina and the Umayyad 
period, the ‘ami denotes the governor as well as the 
military chieftain, responsible for a group of warriors, 
whatever its level and its number; D.M. Hill speaks 
of the ‘‘‘amil of a small band of fighters’ in reference 
to the reconquest of a town in the Djazira, see his The 
termination of hostilities in the early Arab conquests, London 
1971, 85). The term rébifa, used in this passage, is 
based on the theme of a name for a group. The latter, 
according to the ancient sense of the root, should be 
seen as being provided with horses and weapons and 
being ready for combat. 

b. Ribat as a building: look-out post, small 
fort, fortified city, caravanserai, staging-post 
and urban establishment for mystics. 

Ribat might seem to be easier to pin down in its role 
as a substantive denoting a building than in its usages 
as a verbal noun or a noun of action. However, except 


in the case of the urban establishments for mystics 
which do not appear in a definitive fashion until the 
Saldjik period and are included in a well-defined 
general policy of the construction of specialised 
buildings on the part of sultans, their viziers or other 
dignitaries (madrasas [q.v.] for specialists in fikh and 
khankahs [q.v.] for Suafis), there is a definite possibility 
that there has often been confusion and mis- 
understanding concerning the rbaf as an edifice. 
There may well be cases where a reference to a par- 
ticular edifice has been understood, when in reality it 
is simply an extension of the sense of the verbal noun 
denoting an exposed place: an isolated stage on an in- 
land route, a border-post or a fortified coastal city. It 
seems difficult to present a general opinion on the 
question, such being the variety, in nature and in pur- 
pose, of the built-up places and spaces to which the 
name of ribat is given, in the sources of the 4th/10th 
century. The earliest information seems to emanate 
from geographical sources of the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th 
centuries. But, depending on the authors, the latter 
may already have been permeated by ideology. Since 
the historical problems have yet to be clarified and 
separated from phenomena of representation, it is not 
possible to identify and fix a historical starting-point. 
It is possible, however, to draw some conclusions from 
textual comparisons. Thus attention may be drawn to 
the very neutral terminological usages of the caliphal 
functionary Kudama (see above), who seems to be 
opposed to certain ‘‘engaged’’ remarks of the geo- 
graphers of the mid-4th/10th century which do not 
correspond strictly to historical reality. A. Miquel, in 
three of the volumes of his Géographie humaine du monde 
musulman, has made a systematic survey of uses of the 
term ribat among early geographers, instances, which 
make it possibly, in his opinion, to indicate, directly 
or indirectly, the presence of an edifice named ribat (4 
vols., Paris 1967-88; on the ribat, see index, at ii, 582, 
iii, at 529, iv, at 374). He has, in addition, devoted 
to this term part of a chapter (iv, 54-6, with numerous 
references to what are essentially geographical 
sources). He keeps, however, to the general definition 
of ‘‘fortified convent’’ as giving the basic sense (iii, 
82, n. 1). 
i. The eastern frontier 

Of all the mediaeval authors in this field, Ibn 
Hawkal in his K. Surat al-ard and al-Mukaddasi (d. 
378/988 [g.v.]) in his Ahsan al-takdsim ft ma‘rifat al- 
akalim are the ones who deal in the greatest detail with 
everything concerning rtbaf (as a verbal noun or as a 
substantive with plural ribafat). According to these 
authors, ribats are divided among several major zones, 
Transoxiana and Khurasan, provinces to the south of 
the Caucasus, the West Caspian zone and the 
Mediterranean coasts, from Palestine to the Maghrib 
and to Spain (Miquel, of. cii., ii, ‘‘les marches’’, 536; 
the thughir of the Arabo-Byzantine frontier have been 
omitted from this list because, as has been seen above, 
the usages of ribdt do not seem to denote there a 
specific building, but exclusively an action or a place 
of action). However, this terminology does not seem 
to be shared by all authors. Unlike the geographer- 
travellers of the mid-4th/10th century, Kudama, 
writing two generations earlier, makes no mention of 
ribat as a frontier edifice of djihad. The situation to 
which he refers allusively on the frontiers of the north 
is that of the Turkish ‘‘raid’’, verb ghara, and not that 
of Muslim incursion (extract from the K. al-Kharadj, 
in BGA, vi, Leiden 1889, 208, 212, 262; this would 
seem to confirm the tradition related by the same 
Kudama, according to which ‘‘the Turks should be 
left in peace’’, op. cit., 262). Similarly, instead of the 
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term ribat which was to be used in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, he uses the term khan [q.v.] to denote the 
caravanserai and sikka for the ‘‘relay’’ of the postal 
service barid [q.v.] (association of the khan and the 
sikka, in certain isolated ‘‘stages’’, manzil, 209, 210), 
and this over the whole extent of the empire (however, 
it is generally supposed that it was the relays of the 
eastern post which were called riba [see BariD].). 
Even if local powers from time to time conducted a 
more offensive policy (without disruption of com- 
merce, and in particular, the very lucrative trade in 
slaves, some of whom were to become caliphal soldiers 
from the 3rd/9th century onward, see GHULAM), it 
may be noted that the Muslim rulers of Persia finally 
found themselves in a situation similar to that of the 
empires which had preceded them, confronted by 
nomads from the north and the east (a legendary 
evocation of relations between the Sasanid Antshir- 
wan and the king of the Khazars, which led the former 
to build a wall of bricks, Aa*it, against the raids of the 
nomads, intractable subjects of the latter, Kudama, 
259-61). 

A related question concerns, in particular, the 
representation of djhad on the eastern frontiers of Per- 
sia. It may be wondered whether what is presented, in 
the sources, as a generalised djthad, performed from 
the starting-point of thousands of ribdats, in fact reflects 
historical facts. Al-Mukaddasi speaks of a thousand 
nibats at Paykand, on the border of Bukhara (282). 
They are said to be ‘‘in ruins’’ or disused, kharab, or 
‘in active use’’, Samir, although the respective pro- 
portion is not given. The same author states the 
presence (without specifying whether active or other- 
wise) of 1,700 rebats at Isfidjab, on the right bank of 
the Syr Darya or Sayhin (273; Ibn Hawkal also 
speaks of a thousand ribats at Paykand, 489). These 
highly implausible figures are probably a reflection of 
hyperbole and mythic representation. In fact, the 
historical elements of the context (drawn from 
historiographical sources, as well as from certain 
passages of the geographers themselves), on the policy 
conducted by the local Muslim powers (the Tahirid 
governors at first, later, the Samanid amirs), during 
the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, confronted by the 
Turkish peoples of the steppe (Ghuzz, Karluk [g. vv. ], 
Arabic Kharlikh), present a quite different picture. In 
both cases, it is a policy of defence (based on for- 
tresses, Asn or kuhandiz (the Persian word), of towns 
encircled by walls, muhassana, or by ditches and ram- 
parts khandak, especially in Kh’arazm, works of 
which many must have been pre-Islamic) and not of 
attack, which seems to have been practised once the 
conquests had reached the unclear, but traditional, 
frontier of the steppe. In response to raids by the 
Turkish nomads (who normally took the initiative), 
there appear to have been punitive Muslim expedi- 
tions, of which the best-known is that of the Samanid 
Isma‘il I (279-95/892-907 [q.v.]) against one of the 
Turkish centres of population, that of the Karluk, the 
town of Talas, in 280/893. This must have established 
calm on the frontier for most of the 4th/10th century. 
From this period, which is precisely contemporary 
with that of the geographer-travellers, the warfare 
would have been over. This was achieved, further- 
more, by the progressive conversion of the Turkish 
border tribes. Information on these conversions is also 
found in the writings of the geographers themselves 
who, furthermore (without concern over contradic- 
tions or over anachronisms), continue to speak of the 
burgeoning activity of the ribats and of the influx of 
volunteers. Al-Mukaddasi tends to hark back to this 
theme, which had probably become, in part, mythic: 





on Ush in Farghana, muttawwi‘a, 272; the district of 
Paykand, to the west of Bukhara, ghuzdt, 282. He 
mentions, however, some precise examples which 
seem more plausible. Such would be the case of the 
approaches to the mountain massif of the Ghar [g.v.], 
between Harat and Bamiyan. This region was not, in 
fact, to be conquered and converted until the 5th/11th 
century, by Mahmud of Ghazna (cf. al-Mukaddasi, 
306). In this region, it is furthermore not so much a 
question of volunteers as of regular soldiers, 
“‘posted’’, murattabin, there, and of ‘‘watchmen’’, 
hurras. Similarly, in the description of a forward post 
in the district of Ustuwa, two places are mentioned 
which are called ribat, or rather pertaining to ribat (in 
the capacity of a verbal noun), where there are sta- 
tioned ‘‘ardent and decisive men’’, ridjal shiham, well- 
equiped with arms and with horses. It is impossible to 
tell whether this refers to volunteers. They are 
deployed, facing the sands, in three forts, Aisn, ‘‘link- 
ed together’, muttasila, one of them being defended 
by a ditch and rampart, khandak (al-Mukaddasi, 320). 
The mode of expression is lyrical; it could refer to the 
reality of the previous century. On the other hand, 
Ibn Hawkal provides a significant extract on the con- 
verted tribes installed on the pasture-lands of Shash, 
the region of what is today Tashkent (511; al- 
Mukaddasi is decidedly more discreet, 274). Further- 
more, it was soon to be the Muslim irregulars of the 
frontier who were causing problems. In the article 
GHAzI, Cl. Cahen defines them as companies of 
‘“mercenaries’’ and not as volunteers for the faith (it 
may be recalled that Kudama and ]bn Hawkal spole 
of sa‘alik to denote these irregulars, see above). For 
want of external action, they seem to have found a 
diversion in participating in various revolts, including 
one in Samanid Bukhara, in 318/930 [see GHAzi]. 
Some reportedly sought in the mid-4th/10th century 
to leave for the West (Camb. hist. Iran, iv, The 
Samanids, ed. R.N. Frye, 155). Others were probably 
employed by Mahmid the Ghaznawid in his expedi- 
tions to the Pandjab at the beginning of the Sth/11th 
century. It could almost be said that, it is only when 
the mercenaries of the frontier have left the scene, that 
the warriors of faith make their entrance, in an 
idealised representation of the past, in this region just 
as in the Syrian marches. 

From these first elements it can be seen that it is no 
longer possible to subscribe, in a global manner, to 
the definition of G. Margais, who presents rzba¢ (in his 
EI article s.v.) as ‘‘a type of establishment, both 
religious and military, which seems quite specifically 
Muslim’”’ and which would have appeared ‘‘at an ear- 
ly stage’’. It is no longer possible to retain as ‘‘cur- 
rent’’ the interpretation of ‘‘fortified convent’’ (see 
above). Before drawing hasty conclusions, the most 
prudent course is, without doubt, to analyse the 
sourees and to identify the points where usage seems 
to indicate the presence of edifices called ribat. This 
will not be sufficient to indicate whether it is the 
edifice itself which bears this name or it is the function 
assigned to it which accounts for the name. In the first 
case, there would effectively be a specific construc- 
tion. In the second case, there would be a common 
name denoting various types of edifice, according to 
the function attributed to them. Thus the full range of 
evolutionary senses of the verbal noun would be en- 
countered, from preparation for combat, to vigilance 
or to a protected halting-place (a use as verbal noun 
in the writings of al-Mukaddasi, 303, with reference 
to Badakhsh4an, in the mountains of the upper Oxus 
basin). 

Furthermore, a careful reading of the texts reveals 
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that it is probably a mistake to attribute a military 
function to certain ribdts; sometimes the reference 
seems to be to a simple hospice for travellers, especial- 
ly in the case of an edifice situated at the gate ofa city, 
founded by a specifically-named individual and main- 
tained by the incomes of a wakf or mortmain (see 
wakF, and Cahen, Réflexions sur le wagf ancien, in Les 
peuples musulmans dans Uhistoire médiévale, Damascus 
1977, 287-306). This would be the case of the four 
ribats of Isfidjab, each situated at the gates of the town 
(and not in the vicinity of the great mosque, as sug- 
gested by the unclear text of al-Mukaddasi, 272-3; cf. 
Ibn Hawkal, 510, making possible a correction of Mi- 
quel, iv, 56), on an important route leading from the 
major regional metropolises. These hospice-ribafs 
seem to have been specifically for the accommodation 
of travellers who were natives of these cities (see the 
case of the ribat probably founded by Karatigin, a 
Sam4nid military dignitary, who is buried there and 
who converted into wakf the revenues of a market; an- 
other possible case, in the writings of al-Mukaddasi, 
is the ribat of Mirki (?), the founder of which was a 
SamAnid amir; in this case, too, the establishment is in 
the environs of the town, 275). On the other hand, in 
the writings of Ibn Hawkal passages are found which 
indicate more clearly the purpose of the edifice: ribats 
for travellers on internal routes maintained by the 
wakfs, mandazil wa-ribalat mawkiifa ‘ala sabilat al-tarik 
(401). As for the ribat situated on the plain to the north 
of Usrashana, facing the steppe which borders on the 
left bank of the Sayhun, the foundation of which is at- 
tributed to the celebrated Afshin [g.v.], the prince of 
this province who distinguished himself in far-flung 
campaigns (before ultimately being imprisoned as a 
rebel, in Samarra, in 226/841), it seems to be of 
distinctly military purpose (Ibn Hawkal, 504-5; this 
institution was supported by the revenues of lands 
which had been constituted as wak/). The verb bana 
clearly denotes the effective construction of an edifice 
by this person. It is, however, not known whether it 
was originally intended as a ribat. Clearly less am- 
biguous are the passages in the works of geographers 
concerning the halting-places on internal routes called 
ribat. They are generally denoted by a composite ex- 
pression, ‘‘the rzdat of...’’, followed by a place or the 
name of a founder (Miquel, iv, 55, n. 120, mention- 
ing in particular Ibn Hawkal, 454, with a commen- 
tary of the latter on the services provided by the ribat 
as place of protection or accommodation; see also al- 
Mukaddasi, 291, a ribdt outside the town, near 
Bukhara, founded and financed by a Samanid amir). 
But these halting-places were also very often estab- 
lished in connection with the postal service, the barid 
and its relays, especially in eastern and central Persia. 
The term ribat is applied to them specifically by al- 
Mukaddasi (thus differing from Kudama, see above), 
in his lists of itineraries in the east (372, 493; in 
western Khurasan, with a description of the ribat 
founded by Ibn Simdjir, the Samanid general. 

It is, however, quite true that certain 7bats (which 
did not necessarily originate as military establish- 
ments; here too, each case must be analysed sepa- 
rately) seem to have been ultimately represented 
as mashahid (mentioned by Miquel, iv, 51, n. 92), 
signifying both ‘‘[supposed} places of martyrdom’’ 
and ‘‘blessed places’’. A legendary tomb is often 
associated with them. It may appeal to a collective 
patronage, that of the ‘‘Companions of Muham- 
mad’’, on an itinerary of the region of Naysabar, in 
Khurdsan (al-Mukaddasi, 334). It may even claim 
identification with great mythical figures such as Dhu 
‘]-Karnayn, the Kur’anic Alexander and_ the 


mysterious prophet Dhu ’1-Kifl (Kur’an, XXI, 85). 
These two figures are associated with two twin nbdis, 
each situated on a bank of the Oxus, one on the 
Hephthalite side, that of the Haytal [see HaYATILa], 
and the other on the side of Khurasan, downriver 
from Tirmidh (mentioned by Miquel, éoc. cét.; list in 
al-Mukaddasi, 291, 333). Also to be found (idem, 
292), is the exceptional mention of mudjawirun in a 
ribat (guard-post or halting-place?) which apparently 
served as a crossing-point of the Oxus. Dyiwar, 
originally linked with residence in Mecca, is to be un- 
derstood here in an extended sense, perhaps referring 
to non-combatant pietists, possibly preachers and 
evangelists. The movement of the Karramiyya [q.v.] 
could possibly have played a role of this type in the 
Turkish zone, under the Samanids and then under the 
Ghaznawids. This role is also attributed to the Sufis 
with whom the Karramiyya are often confused. It 
should be remembered, however, that Sifis did not 
appear in Persia until the mid-4th/10th century (see 
Chabbi, of. cit., and eadem, Remarques sur le développe- 
ment historique des mouvements ascétiques et mystiques au 
Khurasan in SI (1977]). The facts of the sanctification 
of certain sites, called ribat by certain authors, should, 
in this writer’s opinion, be often considered (at least 
on the eastern border; the situation in the West is less 
clear, see below, in regard to Ifrikiya), as phenomena 
adduced a posteriori, especially in the case of military 
posts which had lost their importance or fallen into 
disuse. It is clear that each passage needs to be ex- 
amined in detail and compared with parallel sources, 
since each case seems to pose different questions, even 
when the same region is under discussion. In any 
case, the important question remains open: who is 
finally responsible for allocating the name ribat to cer- 
tain edifices—the founders, the actual users, or later 
authors describing events? 
ii. The central coastal zones and the western frontier 
According to Kudama’s formula, all the coasts 
from Syria to Egypt are thaghrs (253; details of the 
coastal cities, 255; a brief paragraph is devoted, at the 
end of the chapter, to the thughiir al-gharb which begin 
with Ifrikiya, 265-6). The geographers of the 4th/10th 
century are less synthetic in approach. They do not 
omit to mention all the fortified towns of the coast 
(musawwara, encircled by a sur, wall, or muhassana, 
defended like a hisn; these expressions are recurrent in 
their writings). It is therefore surprising, with regard 
to these coasts, that there are so few references to 
ribats, except in the cases of Ifrikiya and of Sicily. Ibn 
Hawkal confines himself to saying that Damascenes 
go to Beirut to perform ribat, sc. yurabitin, with the 
soldiers, when there is an appeal in case of danger 
(istinfar ‘‘call to arms, general mobilisation’’, 175; no 
site of the Near Eastern littoral is mentioned). Con- 
cerning the frontiers of the West, al-Mukaddasi con- 
fines himself to very vague formulae: the Maghrib is 
in a state of permanent ghad (215, the same applying 
to Cordova, 233). The coasts of Sicily are ‘‘noble 
thaghrs’’ which contain ‘‘superb ribafs’’, thughir djalila 
wa-ribatat fadila (or superb ‘‘places of ribat’’?) (15); as 
for Ibn Hawkal, he goes into most detail when 
describing Ifrikiya and Sicily, see below. On the other 
hand, with regard to the coasts of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, al-Mukaddasi makes a double exception. 
This concerns, on the one hand, the whole of the 
coast-line controlled by Ramla, the ‘‘capital’’, kasaba, 
of the district of Palestine, a city some distance remov- 
ed from the littoral, and on the other hand, the zone 
of Damietta, Dimyat, in Egypt. There are said to 
have been, on the coast at Damietta, numerous ribat 
(edifices or verbal noun denoting a place of ribat?) 
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which are not otherwise adduced. They presumably 
had a ‘‘season’’ of activity, mawsim, during which 
there was an influx of murabitun. The passage is fairly 
enigmatic (203). It is perhaps linked to maritime con- 
ditions, which rendered approach to the Egyptian 
coast extremely difficult for the greater part of the 
year. The vibats dependent on Ramla are even more 
surprising (177; Miquel has partially translated the 
passage, in La géographie humaine, iv, 55). The points 
on the coast identified as ribat represent the totality of 
maritime cities of the Palestinian coast or their ports. 
The city itself may be somewhat removed from the 
coast, as is the case of Ghazza in relation to Mimas in 
the south and of Azdid and Yubna in the central 
zone. The port of these two small cities is called mahuz 
(a word normally meaning ‘‘space between two ar- 
mies’’, which could be applied to a maritime forward 
post in relation to the city by which it is controlled). 
The other ribats are fortified cities situated directly on 
the seaboard, Ascalon or ‘Askalan (between Mimas 
and Azdad), Jaffa or Yafa (considered to be the port 
of Ramla) and finally Arsif, a fortified port situated 
further to the north (description of the defensive works 
of these cities, 174, with the exception of Azdtd and 
Yubna, which are mentioned only in the above- 
mentioned passage, 177). Given this context, it is 
reasonable to assume that it is a question of places 
where ribat was practised, rather than of edifices of a 
particular type. The latter are described, further- 
more, by their customary names, whether it is a case 
of ‘‘fortresses’’, Aisn, small forts with ‘‘observation 
towers’’, mahdris (sing. mahras; these were apparently 
especially numerous in the zone of Ascalon. The town 
is described as kathirat al-maharis, 174). The ribat 
which, according to al-Mukaddasi, is practised in this 
zone is of a very particular type. It is not a question 
of combat but of fida? [q.v. in Suppl.], ‘‘the ransoming 
of prisoners’’ (the principal source on this subject is 
al-Mas‘iidi, Tanbih, 189-96, who deals with official 
“‘campaigns’’ of ransom conducted by caliphal 
representatives; there is no mention of ransoms ef- 
fected on thc Palestinian coast). Miqucl has good 
reason for wondering whether, in fact, it was not 
rather a matter of exchange (ii, 471). According to the 
procedure described by al-Mukaddasi as regards the 
Palestinian coasts, as soon as the galleys and barques 
arriving from the Christian shores (their provenance 
is not specified) are sighted, the alarm is raised 
throughout the region. The inhabitants come to 
negotiate in the above-mentioned ports. Such ac- 
tivitics are highly plausible, especially as it is unclear 
who, in the event, represented the Christian side 
(legitimate traders or pirates?) Besides, it would not 
be unreasonable to wonder whether, from a historical 
point of view, all actions on these coasts were 
motivated purely by faith, as the sources would have 
us piously believe. 

Ifrikiya is reputed to have supplied the most ancient 
evidence of the existence of an establishment known 
as ribat. The earliest foundations reportedly date back 
to the first half-century of the ‘Abbasid period, shortly 
before the appearance of the hereditary Aghlabid 
governorate (established from 184/800 onward). The 
purpose would have been to reinforce the coastal 
defences against raids launched from the Christian 
shores of the north. The Aghlabids [q.v.] continued 
this policy, erecting numerous walls and fortresses. 
The first expeditions against Sicily were mounted in 
211/187 and its capital, Palermo or Balarm, was taken 
in 216/831. There is doubt as to which is the more an- 
cient, the ribat of Monastir or that of Sousse (see 
MonasTiR for this city and constructions in other near- 


by towns, Sousse and the region of Mahdiyya). Ibn 
Hawkal gives the most detailed account concerning 
the whole of this region, including Sicily. He seems to 
have been present in the area in 361/972. Concerning 
the fortress which is today considered as the ribat of 
Monastir (which is a fortress, £as7, to which similar 
works were to be added, at a later stage, by various 
local powers, from the Fatimids to the Zirids, the 
whole constituting kuszr), the question is the same as 
that posed in the East, whether the edifice was really 
called, from the outset, a ribdt or is it a case of simple 
extension of the verbal noun, denoting the ‘‘place of 
ribat’’? Perusal of the text devoted to the city by Ibn 
Hawkal suggests that the second hypothesis is valid, at 
least for the ancient period. The few lines dealing with 
the shores of central Tunisia (73) include three uses of 
the term. The first could indicate either an edifice, or 
a place of residence, ribdt yaskunu-hu umma min al-nas, 
‘‘a nbat (a place of nibdt), where a significant number 
of people reside’’, ‘ala ‘l-ayydm wa ’l-sa‘at, ‘according 
to days and periods’’, yu‘rafu bi-Munastir, ‘‘(place) 
which is known by the name of Munastir’’. The 
second use appears in an expression which makes ribat 
a functional epithet (kasr ribat, ‘‘a fortress having the 
function of ribat’’). The third use is a verbal noun: 
“‘there are at the edge of the sea two large fortresses’, 
kasran Saziman, lt ’l-ribat wa ’l-‘tbada, ‘‘for ribat and 
religious observance’’, ‘alay-himd awkaf kathira bi- 
[frikiya, ‘‘which are maintained by the benefits of 
numerous wakfs situated in Ifrikiya’’, wa ’l-sadakat 
ta°ti-ha min kulli ard ‘‘and by alms which come from 
everywhere’’. 

There is no doubt that, at a later stage, when their 
military role had perhaps become less important, the 
fortresses of Monastir were considered as sanctified 
sites, favoured by the nobility as places of interment 
(see MONASTIR: the acts of piety related by the sources 
are, however, perhaps interpreted a little too literally 
here). It could be considered that the text of Ibn 
Hawkal tends to idealise the situation on the coast of 
Africa (as also the case of Salé in Morocco, confron- 
ting the Barghwata Berbers, considered at the time to 
be unconverted, 81-2), while he castigates the vice 
prevalent in the Sicilian places of riba (121; partial tr. 
A. Miquel, in La géographie humaine, iv, 55). Historical 
reality probably lies between the two extremes. How- 
ever, there may well have been periods during which 
zealous Muslims (or simply citizens anxious to par- 
ticipate in the defence and security of their homes) 
could have succeeded in transforming these fortresses 
into convents, as is postulated by numerous modern 
studies. If mystical movements were able at a later 
stage partially to occupy this type of edifice, they seem 
absolutely unrepresentative of the situations which 
could have arisen in more ancient times. 

In Andalusia, three marches confronted the Christ- 
ian kingdoms, including the famous Galician march, 
thaghr al-djalalika. The war which was waged against 
the local Christians, ‘‘of quarrelsome and obstinate 
temperament’’, was, according to Ibn Hawkal (who is 
manifestly prejudiced), a war characterised by 
trickery and ambushes which have little to do with the 
rules of chivalry, furustyya. No mention of ribat is to be 
found in his text (111, 114; but the province of Spain 
appears to be little known; only a few pages deal with 
it). In this respect, al: Mukaddasi is equally vague; on 
the difficulties of documentation regarding Muslim 
Spain in the early period, see AL-ANDALUS. (iii) 
“Outline of the historical geography of al-Andalus’’; 
on military history, very rich in varied vicissitudes (vi) 
“‘General survey of the history of al-Andalus’’. It 
may, however, be wondered whether the lands of the 
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Muslim West genuinely link, to a greater extent than 
in the east, military action and guarding of the fron- 
tier to a sustained devotional practice (which is not to 
be confused with a mystical practice!) A critical study 
of the sources on this subject would unquestionably be 
a worthwhile project. The Sicilian counter-example 
which Ibn Hawkal gives, with a view to denouncing 
it, and which describes the undesirable elements of the 
frontier, is very significant in this respect. On the 
other hand, it is no doubt necessary to take account, 
as in continuity with ancient usages and not as a 
novelty, of the fact noted by G. Margais [see RIBAT in 
EI'], concerning the existence, in Spanish, of the 
word rebato to denote ‘‘an action performed by a troop 
of horsemen in conformity with Muslim tactics’’. En- 
countered in this definition is the precise basic sense 
of the verbal noun of the early caliphal period. It does 
not go as far as the original ribaf, on the banks of the 
Senegal river, which has long been reckoned the point 
of departure of the Almoravid Berbers, a fact which is 
not today held in doubt [see H.T. Norris, At- 
MURABITUN]. The Almoravid movement, which began 
in the Maghrib at the beginning of the 5th/i 1th cen- 
tury, passed into Spain during the final quarter of the 
same century (479/1086, victory of Yusuf b. Tashfin 
at Zallaka, see P. Chalmeta, AL-MURABITUN. iv. ‘‘The 
Almoravids in Spain’’) and dominates it politically, 
while unleashing war on the frontier, using both 
regular troops and mercenaries, exactly as in the East. 
In this context, there seems however to appear, as a 
specific case, the activity of certain splinter-groups of 
Malikism from the Maghrib which preached an ac- 
tivist application of religious observance. This would 
be the case of the founder of the Dar al-murabitin (men- 
tioned by Norris, in art. ctt., and located in the Moroc- 
can Sous) which apparently professed a blend of 
pietism and warfare. This movement could first have 
inspired the faith of the Saharan Almoravids, then 
that of the ideologues who followed them, and who 
were to be recruited into circles of jurists of the Maliki 
persuasion. It is nevertheless important not to con- 
tinue to confuse these modalities of active observance, 
perfectly identified (which could, in certain aspects, 
be compared, in the East, to Hanbali activism and, 
much later, to Wahhabism) with the use which the 
Stfis and the mystical brotherhoods were to make of 
the institution of rzba¢. On the contrary, the Almohad 
nibats of the 6th/12th century, mentioned by G. Mar- 
¢ais in his EJ‘ article, seem, at first sight, to be of a 
far more classical nature, since their role is that of 7zbat 
Taza [q.v. in El'], the base of operations for anu- 
Almoravid action. As for the ribat al-fath [q.v.], it was 
the mustering point for men and materials awaiting 
transfer to Spain. Before becoming the site of the 
fucure city of Rabat, this area of coastal ribat apparent- 
ly served as a necropolis for the Marinids (after the ex- 
ample of certain ribats of Ifrikiya, for the local 
dynasties: see rR1BAT in E/'), It should probably be 
born in mind that it would be impossible to continue 
to deal with the problem of riba, in general and with- 
out reference to the precise contexts in which the 
usages of this term have been forged and have evolv- 
ed. The permanent confrontation which, from the 
moment of the launching of the Reconquista, opposed 
the lands of the Muslim West to the Christian 
kingdoms, makes it reasonable to suppose that very 
particular cases of utilisation of the ancient ter- 
minology are to be encountered. These specific usages 
probably involved not only the ideology of djthdd and 
its associated terms, including the verbal noun ribat, 
but also the emergence of practices of magical 
mysticism, thaumaturgy, and the liturgy of interces- 





sion which were to be a fundamental element of 
maraboutism (with various usages of the root r-d-f; 
‘‘marabout’’ evidently emanates from one of the late 
usages of the Arabic murabi!). G. Margais noted, 
moreover, the multiplication of usage, in Muslim 
Spain, in a fairly late period (which he did not, how- 
ever, specify), of the term rabifa to denote certain in- 
novations which he supposes to be of a mystical nature 
(by analogy with the Maghribi usage defined by G. 
Colin in his translation of the Maksad... fi dhikr sulaha? 
al-Rif, of Aba Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hakk al-Badisi, d. 
711/1312, in Arch. Maroc., xxvii, Paris 1926, 240: ‘‘a 
hermitage which is the retreat of a saint and where he 
lived surrounded by his disciples and his religious ser- 
vitors’’; see also E/' art. zawtya; it would also 
definitely be useful to refer to the volumes of the Nafh 
al-tib of al-Makkari [g.v.], which deal with al- 
Andalus). G. Margais also claimed to have found a 
direct echo of the term rabita in a number of Spanish 
toponyms such as Rdpita, Rdvita and Rabida. 

iii. Ribag, as an establishment for mystics (relations with 
establishments of similar type—khankah, zawiya, tekke) 

It is not known at exactly which point in history the 
term ribat and parallel terms, in particular khankah in 
the East, zdwzya in the West, were first effectively and 
regularly applied to groups of mystics devoting them- 
selves to practices of piety, “tbdda, in a building to 
which they had rights of ownership. It can only be 
asserted that the phenomenon became established—at 
the earliest, but still in a very uneven manner—from 
the second half of the 5th/11th century, in the Saldjuk 
lands of Persia. Similar structures were apparently 
also in evidence among the Ghaznawids of north- 
eastern Persia, as far as the approaches to the Pan- 
djab. It subsequently spread very widely over the 
newly-conquered territories, arriving, from the 
7th/13th century onward, in the Dihli Sultanate (q.v. }, 
when this region was settled by Persian élites fleeing 
from Mongol domination, henceforward established 
throughout Persia (K.A. Nizami, Some aspects of khan- 
gah life in medieval India, in SI, viii [1957], 51-69). In 
the same manner, the progress of these establishments 
seems to have followed, in the West, the advance of 
the Saldjuks and their successors, first in Zangid Syria 
and then in Ayyubid Egypt, as well as in Anatolia 
(which passed definitively under Muslim control after 
the victory won at Manzikert or Malazgird [g¢.v.] by 
the second Great Saldjak sultan, Alp Arslan [g.v.], in 
463/1071). Subsequently the movement of founding 
these institutions continued to spread, in particular, 
as the result of the development of the mystical 
brotherhoods, furuk (sing. farika, q.v. in El’). The en- 
tire Muslim world was thus affected. Local par- 
ticularities and significant disparities between 
establishments are to be noted, however, resulting 
from the circumstances of foundation (whether or not 
the initiative was sponsored by a dynasty or a power- 
ful individual, and the level and permanence of the 
wakfs intended for their support). 

It should be noted, for example, that the genesis 
and evolution of mysticism in the Muslim West, 
Maghrib and Spain, seem to have been quite different 
from what took place in the East, possibly as a result 
of the quasi-exclusive domination of the Maliki school 
of law, which was able to impose certain obstacles in 
matters of the spiritualisation and the practice of faith. 
In these regions, as was later to be the case in sub- 
Saharan Africa, the overwhelming mystical 
phenomenon was maraboutism (elements in E. 
Doutté, Magie et religion dans l’Afrique du Nord, Algiers 
1908, repr. Paris 1983; G. Drague, Esquisse d’histoire 
religieuse du Maroc: confréries et zaoutas, Paris 1951; E. 
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Dermenghem, Le culte des Saints dans l’Islam maghrébin, 
Paris 1954). However, the Safi brotherhood move- 
ment was ultimately to be established in the West also. 
There it took on some quite specific traits (on the 
mystical brotherhoods in general, see J.S. Tri- 
mingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, on the 
establishments and the phenomenon of ziyara, ‘‘pious 
visiting [of a shrine or tomb]”’ see ch. vi, esp. 166-80). 
The thesis which continues to be propounded, in 
regard to the Muslim West, consists in saying, follow- 
ing E. Lévi-Provengal [see zAwrya in E/'] that the an- 
cient local term was probably rabita (see above), which 
applied to a ‘‘hermitage’’, while zawzya was later to be 
systematically employed in the same sense, but only 
from the 7th/13th century onward. This thesis seems 
to require renewed discussion. 

In the central and eastern regions (from the time of 
their submission to Saldjik domination), the 
establishments for mystics (these latter being 
henceforward all denoted as Siifis, with the exception 
of the remnants of the Karramiyya, surviving in the 
Ghirid domain, see GHorIDs), took either the name 
khankah [q.v.], which was the dominant usage in 
numerous regions, or ribat. There is sometimes con- 
currence of the two terms in the same zone (Syria and 
Egypt). In lists of establishments compiled in a later 
period and applying to Egypt as well as Syria (see 
below), the appellation zawya is also found referring 
to urban establishments which seem to be of the same 
nature as ribdts or khankahs. It is not known in what 
circumstances this third term (which is supposed, @ 
priort, to be of western origin) is applied in these cen- 
tral regions. As for designation by the word ribdt, it is 
seldom an exclusive usage, except in ‘Irak, in the 
region of Baghdad (but only until the Mongol period). 
It is, in fact, this declining caliphal metropolis which 
seems to have provided, for some time, the most im- 
portant and probably the most ancient stratum of ur- 
ban ribats (cf. the present writer’s article on the pre- 
Mongol period of foundation of the Baghdadi ribats, 
see below). Elsewhere, it is the appellation of khankah 
which seems to have originally been prevalent, this 
applying to all the lands of the Muslim East or lands 
of the Levant, controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
powers of Saldjuk origin (Syria and Egypt). It is this, 
moreover, which seems to have impressed western 
travellers like Ibn Djubayr in the 6th/12th century 
and Ibn Baptuta in the 8th/14th century (see below). 
The names given to these establishments, most of 
them founded between the 6th/12th and the 7th/13th 
centuries, were not subsequently to change, though 
the foundations could be of very different nature, in 
terms of their dimensions, their importance, their 
financial means, even their users, whether or not 
under the control of successive powers. The most im- 
portant foundations often accommodated the tomb of 
the founder, even if the latter had no connection with 
mysticism (see KUBBA, where the primary concern is 
with tombs in madrasas; see also the term turba/tirbe). 
This was to be the case especially in Mamluk Egypt 
(see KHANKAH). Lists of establishments are to be found 
in certain relatively late sources. For Egypt, they 
feature in the Khitat of al-Makrizi (d. 845/1442 [¢.v.]). 
According to this author, the city of Cairo is said to 
have contained 23 khankahs, 12 nbats and 26 zawiyas 
(op. ctt., Balak 1270/1853, repr. offset, Baghdad n.d., 
ii, 414-36). These establishments evidently do not all 
belong to the same period. The chronology here is 
defective, needing to be restored before any analysis 
is attempted. Thus it is possible that the khankahs 
could be the most ancient, which would explain the 
astonishment of the Maghribi travellers who passed 


through Cairo, between the 6th/12th and 8th/14th 
centuries (if the lists supplied in the sources are to be 
believed, there had, however, been zdwiyas since the 
7th/13th century, in Syria and in Egypt). For 
Damascus, there is a list comparable to that of Cairo, 
but of even Jater date. It is owed to ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Nu‘aymi (d. 927/1521, see Brockelmann, S II, 164) 
and feature in the Tanbih al-talib wa-irshad al-daris (2 
vols., Damascus 1948; al-Nu‘aymi makes frequent 
references to Yusuf Ibn Shaddad, d. 632/1235, for the 
more ancient establishments). The figures were 
reportedly as follows: 29 khankahs, 26 zawiyas and 21 
ribafs (to this list should be added an indeterminate 
number of tekkes, from the Ottoman period [see 
DIMASHK]. This Turkicised word denotes an establish- 
ment of the same type as those already mentioned, its 
Arabic form being takkiya). Here, too, the chronology 
is defective, and the dates of foundation of the 
establishments are not given systematically. Historical 
exploitation of these lists has yet to be undertaken. 

In the Maghrib, it was to be the appellation zawtya 
which was prevalent before the Ottomans. The latter 
were to build a certain number of tekkes, alongside 
older establishments, except in Morocco, which 
escaped their domination (given the conditions of 
local mysticism, the Maghribi zawiyas are not 
necessarily urban establishments, see Trimingham, 
op. cit., index, 314). The observation of Ibn Djubayr 
(who was in the East at the end of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury, see below, Rihla, 330) suggests that while 
khankah was probably unknown in the West, there 
were nevertheless usages of the term riba, taken in the 
sense of a generic term. It should be noted that, in an- 
other Rihla, of two centuries later, Ibn Battita, the 
great traveller and a native of Tangier (q.v.; he is said 
to have died in 779/1377 or a little earlier), for his part 
uses zdwiya as a term of reference to denote all kinds 
of establishments, from institutions for mystical 
brotherhoods to simple wayside hostelries. This 
uniformity of nomenclature does not seem to corre- 
spond to reality. It could be the product of extrapola- 
tion, deriving from a typically Maghribi usage. In his 
accounts, often lively and spiced with anecdotes, this 
traveller-narrator would be unlikely to mention the 
terminology actually used in the regions of which he 
speaks. Furthermore, he abandons his procedure, at 
least once, in reference to Cairo when he declares, ‘‘as 
for z@wiyas, which are here called khankahs’’. The 
passage is included in a chapter devoted to the various 
establishments of Cairo (the mosque of ‘Amr, the 
madrasas, the mdristans and the zawiyas), see his Rrhla, 
Beirut 1967, 37). In pre-Ottoman Turkey, it is also 
zawiyas which are attributed by him to the Turkoman 
organisations of the akhis [g.v.], who were to revive, in 
Anatolia, the most ancient tradition of the futuzwwa 
(q.7.; see also Cl. Cahen, Pre-ottoman Turkey, London 
1968, 196-200). The word ribat seems to be completely 
absent in the RiAla of Ibn Battita. There is a single 
isolated use of the term rabifa, apparently denoting an 
oratory regarded as a sacred site (placed under the 
mythic patronage of the prophet Ilyas and of Khadir 
(q.v.], in the region of Sinope or Sinub (op. cit., 
319-26). 

Returning to the genesis of the process, it will be 
noted that the most distinguishing feature of these 
new kinds of establishment is that they are situated, in 
principle, in cities (except in the case of marabout 
edifices, many of which reflect the local configuration 
of places collectively recognised as ‘‘sacred’’) and not 
on a frontier or in an exposed place. Just like the 
madrasas or colleges of law [4.v.], which also appear in 
towns, in the same places and during the same 
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perjods, the urban establishments for Stfis were to be 
almost exclusively financed by the system of wakfs (see 
above). These enabled them to continue in existence 
and to survive, without too much damage, some 
particularly turbulent political phases. These were 
sometimes private wakfs (especially as regards small 
and ancient foundations, for the use of a single master 
and his disciples). Later, in establishments of impor- 
tance, these were to be public or semi-public founda- 
tions, initiated by persons belonging to the higher 
echelons of the state or of the court. There are cases, 
for example, of foundations created by princesses and 
by the wives of caliphs and sultans (the position in 
Baghdad from the 5th/11th century to the 7th/13th 
century is well-known through local chronicles such as 
the Muntazam of Ibn al-Djawzi (q.v.]; see J. Chabbi, 
La fonction du ribat a Bagdad du V’ siécle au début du VII 
stécle, in REI, xiii/1 {1974}]). 

But this phase of official foundations, which began 
in Persia with the first Saldjiks of the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, seems to have been preceded by a much more 
obscure period during which the transition was made 
from the very overt tradition of the diffusion of 
knowledge, “im (religious knowledge, in this case), 
which was normally dispensed in the mosques, masdjid 
[g.v.], or the great-mosques, djami‘ [see MASDJID], to 
instruction conveyed in the enclosed space of the new 
institutions. The latter did not, however, cause the 
disappearance of the former. It is, yet again, in Persia 
that the process seems to have begun, probably on the 
basis of previous local models. The invention of the 
Muslim khankah (a word in Persian undifferentiated in 
gender which has evolved into a feminine in Arabic) 
is probably the most ancient. It may be attributed to 
the ascetic preachers of the movement of the Kar- 
ramiyya, on the basis of a model which is possibly 
Manichaean. The earliest foundations seem to have 
been established, in north-eastern Persia, between 
Transoxiana and Khur4san, during the Samanid 
period, probably from the end of the 3rd/9th century 
onwards. Until around the middle of the following 
century, the khankah seems to belong specifically to the 
movement represented by those whom al-Mukaddasi 
calls khanka’i, ‘‘man of the khankah’’ (44; khawanik is 
the Arabised plural of this word). It seems that the use 
of this kind of institution by Stifism (established in 
Persia in the mid-4th/!10th century, see above) came 
about in a later period and in conditions which have 
yet to be elucidated, from a historical point of view. 
There are pieces of evidence concerning Naysabir 
[see NIsHAPUR], the great metropolis of knowledge in 
Khurasan, during the 4th/10th century. But these 
apply primarily to the foundation of madrasas, assign- 
ed to the various juristic rites. This seems, further- 
more, to be a question of small institutions, of a 
private type, reserved for the teaching of a single 
master, for whom the establishment doubtless also 
served as a residence (R.W. Bulliet, The patricians of 
NMishapur, Cambridge, Mass. 1972, 249-55, gives a 
complete list of these pieces of evidence). Bulliet also 
speaks of the kAdnkah. But he does not seem to assess 
correctly its exclusive ancient relationship to the 
movement of the Karramiyya (for example, an er- 
roneous substitution of terms, 229, n. 5). On the other 
hand, it is important to note that he makes no men- 
tion of the urban ribat for Sifis in the sources that he 
has studied. For his part, F. Meier devotes an entire 
section of ch. 13 of his study of the (Persian-speaking) 
Khurasanian Safi, Aba Sa‘id b. Abi ’l-Khayr (d. 
440/1049), a native of Mayhana {g.v.| near Sarakhs; 
this Saft apparently maintained a personal khankah in 
his town), to what he calls ‘‘convents’’, Konvente. He 


attempts to discover the most ancient attestations of 
the rtbat for Sifis as well as of khankah. But his study 
lacks a thorough placing in the context of the citations 
(Abu SaGd-i-Aba l-Hayr, Wirklichkeit und Legende, in Ac- 
ta Iranica, Ser. 3, vol. iv, Leiden 1976). It may, how- 
ever, be supposed that the process probably developed 
during the 4th/10th century, at least in reference to 
Persia, and that it was definitively established in the 
following century. With the exception of one case, 
presented in a fairly obscure fashion, at Dabil or Dvin 
in Armenia, at 379, it should be noted that al- 
Mukaddasi never links the khankah to Sufism. On the 
other hand, the association which he seems to 
establish, in several passages (412, 414, 415), between 
ribats and Sifism has been interpreted as suggesting 
that ‘‘convents’’ are to be envisaged. But an anecdote 
which he locates in Susiana and in which he is per- 
sonally involved (he is mistaken for a Safi on account 
of the woollen gown which he wears), seems to show 
that this is not the case, 415; the Safis have their cir- 
cle, madjlis or ‘‘meeting place’’, in the great mosque 
of Susa; they seem to have an inclination to travel, 
they are considered as bearers of sanctity and they 
receive donations; the ribats which they frequent are 
not their own property, but the small forts on the 
nearby coast in the region of Abbadan which, at the 
time, must still have been in a reasonable state of 
repair). The equivalence between the two terms ribat 
and khankah, which for Syria, and in the context of 
Stfism, was to be established two centuries later by 
the traveller-pilgrim Ibn Djubayr (q.v.], seems to be 
far removed from current opinions (his Rihla ed. 
Wright and De Goeje, Travels of Ibn Jubayr, GMS, V, 
1907, tr. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, /bn Jobatr, 
Voyages, Paris 1949-65). This text is extremely 
valuable because it offers testimony de visu. The 
passages on the Sifis and their recognised 
establishments, all situated in urban surroundings, 
are exclusively concerned with the Syria of Salah al- 
Din (Ibn Djubayr was residing there in 580/1184). It 
is the terminology of the khankah which seems to be 
asserted here first, in a spectacular fashion (see 
Cahen’s remarks on the utilisation of Persian ter- 
minology in Ayyubid Syria: L’émigration persane des 
origines de l’Islam aux Mongols, Communication, Rome 
1970, repr., Les peuples musulmans dans l’histoire 
médiévale, Damascus 1977, on khankahs, 448; on the 
pre-Ayyubid period, see N. Elisséef, Nur ad-Din, un 
grand prince musulman de Syrie au temps des croisades (51 1- 
569H/1118-1174), Damascus 1967, index). The very 
expression used by Ibn Djubayr suggests that he knew 
elsewhere of the ribat for Sifis (‘‘the ribdts which are 
here called khankah’’, see below, tr. 330). The condi- 
tions of foundation, maintenance, as well as the 
magnificence of certain establishments, are the object 
of precise observations (the seminal passage with the 
exclamation, ‘‘the Sufis are the kings of this land!”’ 
(text 284, tr. 330-1; foundations by princesses, text 
275, tr. 318; a case of double appellation, khdnkah and 
ribat, text 243, tr. 279-80). 

It is for the moment impossible to detail the suc- 
cessive stages of evolution which led to the situation 
described, from the 6th/12th century onward, by con- 
cordant sources. Thus it is not known why it is the 
term ribat, long associated—in the ambiguous condi- 
tions which have been described—with the history of 
the frontier, which comes to be established (in the 
Arabic version) as the designation of establishments 
intra muros, dedicated to the shelter of mystics. It could 
evidently be supposed that, by this means, the mystic 
establishment reverts to the old sense proposed by the 
contemporary traditionist who held that religious ob- 
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servance constituted the true ribaf. But it may further 
be supposed that the word is linked to the symbolic 
representation of dthad, which becomes the mystic 
mudjahada, the djthad against oneself. It is this inter- 
pretation which is proposed, in ‘Irak towards the end 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, at the beginning of the 
7th/13th century, by a major connoisseur of Baghdadi 
establishments, the Sufi author Abi’ Hafs ‘Umar al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234) in his compendium of 
Sifism, the Kitab ‘Awartf al-ma‘arif (publ. as a supple- 
ment to the /hya?.‘ulum al-din of al-Ghazali, Maktaba 
Tidjariyya, Cairo n.d., chs. 13-18 of which are 
devoted to what could be called ‘‘the rules of ribat’’; 
the rules of ribat are said to have been defined in Per- 
sian by the Sufi Abu Sa‘id, at the beginning of the 
Sth/11th century). The proposed interpretation has 
the merit of coherence, but it supplies no historical 
justification. It has to be recognised that, for the mo- 
ment, no explanation is available which could be sup- 
ported by admissible historical evidence. Further- 
more, there are certainly considerable differences, 
according to periods, regions, types of foundation, be- 
tween the establishments which are quite simply 
called ribat, khankah, zawiya or, later, tekke. Ibn 
Djubayr seems most astonished at finding in Syria 
establishments which resemble, according to him, 
palaces, Austr. This indicates that the entire history of 
the word, in its mystical sense, remains to be written. 
All that is certain is that, once launched, in very 
disputable conditions, the movement was to be ir- 
reversible. It was all the more so in that it was soon 
to be supported by the mystical brotherhoods. But it 
could be that an even greater contribution was made 
by the untiring activities of the founders. It may be 
supposed that, over and above the pious work with 
which they associated their name (such establishments 
usually bore the name of their founder), aristocratic 
persons soon came to regard the establishments which 
they had initiated and financed as a not inconsiderable 
perquisite of power, albeit symbolic. 

With more precise regard to ribat, and as a way of 
concluding the account of the adventures of this word, 
it may be noted that it is the final evolution of the term 
which tends to cover, with its sense, all the ancient 
and intermediate stages of its itinerary, through the 
successive contexts of Muslim societies. It is no doubt 
as a result of this that there is regularly encountered, 
in translation, a misinterpretation which could be des- 
cribed as functional, that which, in defiance of all the 
ancient usages, makes of rbat a ‘‘military con- 
vent’’—one thing which it never was. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. (J. CHABBI) 

2. Architecture. 

Ribat architecture developed from notions of 
preparedness and defensibility and from models in 
conquered lands that could be appropriated for these 
purposes. Early ribdts varied in size and complexity 
from isolated watchtowers to fortresses with cells for 
the murabijin, a mosque, storehouses, stables, and 
towers. Examples of the former cannot be identified 
with any certainty, and only two verified examples of 
the latter survive in Tunisia. The first, heavily 
renovated and remodeled, is in Monastir [q.v.]. The 
second, the Ribat of Sasa on the Gulf of Gabés, is a 
fine representative of the full-fledged fortress-riba. Its 
core dates to the period 154-80/770-96, and its last 
stage of construction is attributed to the Aghlabid amir 
Ziyadat Allah (201-23/817-38). It consists of a for- 
tified, square enclosure (approximately 39 m to the 
side) with a single, central, projecting entrance in the 
southern wall, four attached, round towers in the four 
corners, and three semi-round towers in the middle of 


the three other sides. The southeastern tower, much 
higher than the others and encased in a square base, 
doubles as a manar, both for the call to prayer and for 
watching and signaling. The courtyard is surrounded 
by vaulted porticoes, behind which run windowless 
cells on the east, north, and west sides. The second 
story contains similar cells, for which the porticoes 
serve as a continuous gallery. The southern side of the 
second floor is occupied by an arcaded mosque with 
a concave mihrab in its centre (for both ribats, see 
K.A.C. Creswell, A short account of early Muslim architec- 
ture, ed. J.W. Allan, Cairo 1989, 286-90, and A. 
Lézine, Deux villes d’Ifriqiya, Paris 1971, 82-8 for Sisa, 
and idem, Architecture de l’Ifriqiya, Paris 1966, 122-6, 
for Monastir). 

This prototypical riba¢ layout was adopted for a 
non-military building type that existed from the 
earliest Islamic period, sc. the khan [g.v.] or 
caravanserai. Khdns, too, were fortified, well-guarded 
enclosures with a single entrance to a court surround- 
ed by cells for travellers, stables for their mounts, a 
mosque, and in many instances a_ watchtower. 
Perhaps this is why many mediaeval caravanserais in 
Persia are called ribat, as they all exhibit the same 
basic scheme as the one encountered in authentic 
ribats (see, for example, B. O’Kane, Timurid architec- 
ture in Khorassan. Malibu, Calif. 1987, 287-97 and figs. 
40-1; and cf. RIBAT-1 SHARAF). But post-Saldjak 
sources use the term ribat to designate quite another 
type of building, sc. houses for Sifis. This is probably 
a development out of the initial function of riba, 
where pious murdbitin spent their time in devotional 
exercises during peaceful periods and it does not 
reflect a continuation of the original layout. Wakf 
descriptions of Mamluk ribats, for example, show that 
they were a variation on khankahs [q.v.] except perhaps 
that some of them accommodated non-Sifis (Laila 
Ibrahim and M.M. Amin, Architectural terms in 
Mamluks documents, Cairo 1990, 52; Leonor Fer- 
nandes, The evolution of a Suft institution in Mamluk 
Egypt; the Khangah, Berlin 1988, 10-13. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
: (Nasser Rapa) 

RIBAT at-FATH, Rasat, colloquially er-Rbat 
(ethnic Ribati, colloqu. Rbatz), a town in Morocco, 
situated on the south bank at the mouth of the Wadi 
Abt Rakrak (Wed Bou Regreg) opposite the town of 
Salé [see saca}. After the establishment of the French 
Protectorate, it became the administrative capital 
of the Sharifian empire, the usual residence of the 
sultan of Morroco and the headquarters of the makhzen 
[see MAKHzaN] and of the French authorities. The 
choice of Rabat as the administrative centre of Mor- 
roco brought to this town considerable development 
in place of its earlier somnolence. 

When Morroco regained its independence (1956), 
Rabat became the official capital of the land, and the 
seat of political (Royal Palace, Parliament), ad- 
ministrative (government ministers, services of the 
state) and military power. All the diplomatic represen- 
tatives were concentrated there. But the economic and 
commercial capital remained Casablanca (head- 
quarters of large businesses, banks, export and import 
agencies, etc.). Morroco is thus the only North 
African state which has two capitals with specialised 
functions, 56 miles/90 km from each other, a fact 
which avoids, to some extent, too great a concentra- 
tion of powers and functions in one dominating 
metropolis. 

The foundation of Ribat al-Fath was the work of the 
Almohads [see AL-MUWAHHIDUN]. The site of the 
“‘Two Banks’’ (al-‘Zdwatan) of the estuary of the Bou 
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Regreg had previously been the scene of Roman and 
pre-Roman settlements: the Punic, later Roman Sala 
was built on the left bank of the river higher up at the 
site of the royal Marinid necropolis of Chella (Shalla 
{g.v.]). The Muslim town of Sala on the right bank, 
from the beginning of the 4th/10th century, in order 
to protect it against the inroads of the Barghawata 
[9.v.] heretics at the time when it was the capital of a 
little Ifranid kingdom, had fortified on the other side 
of the Bou Regreg a ribat [q.v.}, which was permanent- 
ly manned by devout volunteers, who in this way 
desired to carry out their vow of djzthad [g.v.]; the 
geographer Ibn Hawkal is authority for its existence 
at this date (ed. de Goeje, 56). But we know very little 
of the part played by this rébdf in the course of the 
sanguinary wars later fought between the Barghawata 
and the Almoravids [see AL-MURABITUN]. It is not even 
possible to point out its exact situation. It was perhaps 
the same fortified spot that is mentioned in the middle 
of the 6th/12th century under the name of Kasr Bani 
Targh by the geographer al-Fazari. 

The final and complete subjugation of the 
Barghawata meant that a different part was to be 
played by the ribat on the estuary of the Bou Regreg. 
In 545/1150, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Mu?minid Almohads, ‘Abd al-Mu?min, chose the fort 
and its vicinity as the place of mobilisation for the 
troops intended to carry the holy war into Spain. A 
permanent camp was established there and he provid- 
cd for a supply of fresh water by bringing a conduit 
from a neighbouring source, ‘Ayn Ghabila. The per- 
manent establishments,—mosque, royal residence— 
formed a little town which received the name of al- 
Mahdiyya [q.v.] as a souvenir of the Mahdi [bn 
Tumart (¢.v.]. On several occasions, very large bodies 
of men were concentrated around the ribat, and it was 
there that ‘Abd al-Mu?min died on the eve of his 
departure for Spain in 558/1163. 

The development of the camp went on under ‘Abd 
al-Mu?min’s successor, Abu Ya‘kub Yusuf (558- 
80/1163-84), but it was the following prince of the 
Mu?minid dynasty, Abi Ydsuf Ya‘kub al-Mansir, 
who at the beginning of his reign gave the orders and 
opened the treasuries necessary for its completion. In 
memory of the victory gained in 591/1195 by the 
Almohads over Alfonso VIII of Castile at Alarcos [see 
AL-ARAK], it was given the name of Ribat al-Fath. The 
camp was surrounded by a wall of earth flanked with 
square towers enclosing with the sea and the river an 
area of 450 ha. The wall is still standing for the most 
part, and is nearly four miles in length; two 
monumental gates, one now known as Bab al-Ruwah, 
the other which gives access to the kasaba (Kasba of the 
Udaya), date from this period. It was also Ya‘kub al- 
Mansur who ordered the building inside Ribat al- 
Fath of a colossal mosque which was never finished; 
rectangular in plan it measured 183 m/610 feet long 
by 139 m/470 feet broad; the only mosque in the 
Muslim world of greater area was that of Samarra 
[q.v.]. It was entered by 16 doors and in addition to 
three courts had a hall of prayer, supported by over 
200 columns. In spite of recent excavations more or 
less successfully conducted, this mosque still remains 
very much a puzzle from the architectural point of 
view. But the minaret, which also remained un- 
finished and was never given its upper lantern, still 
surprises the traveller by its unusual dimensions. It is 
now called the Tower of Hassan (burdj Hassan). Built 
entirely of stones of uniform shape it is 44 m/160 feet 
high on a square base 16 m/55 feet square. Its walls 
are 2.5 m/8 feet thick. The upper platform is reached 
by a ramp 2 m/6 feet 8 ins. broad with a gentle slope. 


This tower in its proportions, its arrangement and 
decoration, is closely related to two Almohad minarets 
of the same period: that of the mosque of the 
Kutubiyya at Marrakush [q.v.] and that of the great 
mosque of Seville, the Giralda [see 1sHBILtvya]. 

Ya‘kub al-Manstr’s great foundation never re- 
ceived the population which its area might have held 
and the town opposite, Salé, retained under the last 
Almohads and in the 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries all 
its political and commercial importance. Rabat and 
Salé in 1248 passed under the rule of the Marinids, 
and it seems that Rabat in those days was simply a 
military station of no great importance, sharing the 
fortunes of its neighbour, which had gradually 
become a considerable port having busy commercial 
relations with the principal trading centres of the 
Mediterranean. But a chance circumstance was sud- 
denly to give the town of the ‘‘Two Banks’’ a new 
aspect. The expulsion from Spain of the last Moriscos 
{g.v.] decided upon in 1610 by Philip III brought to 
Rabat and Salé an important colony of Andalusian 
refugees, who increased to a marked degree the 
number of their compatriots in these towns who had 
previously left Spain of their own free-will after the 
reconquest. While the population of the other Moroc- 
can cities, Fas and Tetouan principally, in which the 
exiles took refuge, very quickly absorbed the new ar- 
rivals whom they had welcomed without distrust, the 
people of Rabat and Salé could not see without 
misgivings this colony from Spain settle beside them, 
for they lived apart, never mingled with the older in- 
habitants and devoted themselves to piracy and soon 
completely dominated the two towns and their 
hinterland. Rabat, known in Europe as ‘‘New Salé”’ 
in contrast to Salé (‘‘Old Salé’’), soon became the 
centre of a regular little maritime republic in the 
hands of the Spanish Moors who had either left of 
their own accord before 1610, the so-called ‘‘Hor- 
nachuelas’’, or had been expelled in 1610, the so- 
called ‘‘Moriscos’’, the former, however, being clear- 
ly in the majority. This republic, on the origin and life 
of which the documents from European archives pub- 
lished by H. de Castries and P. de Cenival threw new 
light, hardly recognised the suzerainty of the sharif 
who ruled over the rest of Morocco. While boasting of 
their djhdd against the Christians, the Andalusians of 
the ‘‘Two Banks’’ really found their activity at sea a 
considerable source of revenue. They had retained the 
use of the Spanish language and the mode of life they 
had been used to in Spain. They thus raised Rabat 
from its decadence. Their descendants still form the 
essential part of the Muslim population of the town 
and they have Spanish patronymics like Bargash 
(Vargas), Palamino, Moréno, Lopéz, Péréz, Chi- 
quito, Dinya (Span. Dénia), Runda (Span. Ronda), 
Mulin (Molina), etc. 

The spirit of independence and the wealth of the 
Spanish Moors in Rabat soon made the town a most 
desirable object in the eyes of the sultans of Morocco. 
Nevertheless, the little republic with periods of more 
or less unreal independence, was able to survive until 
the accession of the ‘Alawi sultan Sidt Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah in 1171/1757. This prince now en- 
deavoured to organise for his own behalf the piracy 
hitherto practised by the sailors of the republic of the 
“‘Two Banks’’. He even ordered several ships of the 
line to be built. But the official character thus given to 
the pirates of Salé very soon resulted in the bombard- 
ment of Salé and Larache [see at-‘aRA?IsH} by a 
French fleet in 1765. The successors of Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah had very soon to renounce any further at- 
tempt to wage the ‘‘holy war’’ by sea. The result was 
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a long period of decline for Salé which found expres- 
sion not only in the gradual diminution of its trade but 
also in a very marked hatred of each town for the 
other. At the beginning of the 20th century, Rabat, 
like Salé, had completely lost its old importance. They 
were both occupied by French troops on 19 July 1911. 

After the installation of the Protectorate, the 
demographical and spatial growth of Rabat was inten- 
sified. The population in 1912 was estimated at 
24,283 (comprising 23,000 Moroccans and 1,283 
Europeans), adjacent to Salé with 17,000 inhabitants, 
all Moroccans. In 1952, a few years before in- 
dependence, the census of population gave 156,209 
inhabitants for Rabat (114,709 Moroccans and 
41,500 Europeans). In 1982, the date of the latest of- 
ficial census, valid until the present time, Rabat had 
a total of 526,100. But one should take into account 
not only the residents of the capital city but also those 
of Salé, closely linked with Rabat (316,700 in- 
habitants) and ca. 150,000 in the surrounding 
suburbs. Hence the whole agglomeration of Rabat- 
Salé has more than a million people, forming the 
second largest urban grouping of Morocco, after 
Casablanca, and spreading its buildings over more 
than 130 km?. 

The ‘‘bipartite urban settlement’? which as grown 
out of the ‘‘Republic of the Two Banks’’ has thus 
become strongly dissymetrical, from all points of 
view. Together with its suburbs, Rabat holds three- 
fifths of the population of the agglomeration, the 
essential part of the tertiary sector jobs and even the 
industrial ones. The industrial concerns, estimated at 
8,000 in 1986, make the capital the sixth of the in- 
dustrial centres of Morocco, which hardly allows one 
to visualise it as a residential and official city. Rabat 
provides numerous jobs, distributes the resources to a 
multitude of officials but also to modest households 
existing in the shadow of the propertied classes (infor- 
mal employment). As for Salé, it provides housing for 
employees and workers and appears as a ‘‘dormitory 
town’? narrowly dependent on_ its powerful 
neighbour. 

The urban structure of the two cities also differs. It 
is true that the two madinas have always faced the 
mouth of the Bou Regreg and contain the historic 
memorials of the two cities (gate of Bab el-Alou and 
the ancient mellah and Kasba of the Udaya at Rabat; 
and the gate of Bab Sabta, and the Marinid Great 
Mosque and Medersa at Salé). But the Rabat madina 
has been less densely packed than the Salé one, and its 
role in the agglomeration is secondary. On the other 
hand, the Salé madina is overpopulated but in other 
respects is more attractive to the population on the 
right bank of the river. 

The extensions extra muros, in effect the 20th century 
quarters, are of a very different nature on each side of 
the river. 

In Rabat, these are large, well-spaced blocks, with 
wide roads and numerous green spaces, which have 
brought about, since the beginning of the ‘‘colonial 
city’’—where the town planners Prost and Ecochard 
distinguished themselves—a relatively harmonious 
city (quarters of the Centre, the Residence, Tour 
Hassan, Orangers and Agadal). The sites laid out 
after independence (Amal Fath, university campus, 
enlargement of the quarter of the luxurious villas of 
Souissi and the spacious plots of Ryad) have 
perpetuated this tendency, even if some poverty belts 
have grown up in the southern suburbs. The expanse 
of these suburbs, which are either ‘‘spontaneous’’ or 
have been remodelled by the state, is incontestably 
more limited there than on the Salé bank of the river. 





In Salé, beyond the madina, there is a rabbit’s war- 
ren of ‘‘refuge quarters’ which have gradually grown 
up, biting into the old market gardens and throwing 
into relief the lower-class and dependent nature of this 
city, which is neither a rival nor a twin of Rabat but 
which has become simply an annexe of the capital 
city. 

Strangely enough, although Rabat is the un- 
disputed national capital, it is not a regional centre. 
Its hinterland is limited to the Zaér country to the 
south, an important region for stock-rearing, and toa 
string of bathing resorts along the Atlantic coast. Con- 
trariwise, the economic hinterland of Salé is much 
more extensive and clearly dominated by the city of 
Salé itself, and comprises the regions of the Sehoul 
and the Zemmour. Thus Salé has retained an active 
role within the adjoining rural world, which is 
characteristic of traditional Islamic towns, whereas 
Rabat seems to have turned its back on the coun- 
tryside, as befits a relatively new and probably still to 
some extent artificial town. 

Bibliography: In the Archives Marocaines and in 
the periodical Hespéris there are many articles on 
Rabat, its monuments, its industries and dialectical 
topography. See also the important monograph 
Villes et tribus du Maroc, publication de la Mission 
scientifique du Maroc, Rabat et sa région, 3 vols., 
Paris 1918-20. The maritime life and the 
Arabic dialect of Rabat have been studied by L. 
Brunot, La mer et les traditions indigénes a Rabat et Salé 
(PIHEM, v, Paris 1920); idem, Notes lexicologiques 
sur le vocabulaire maritime de Rabat et Salé (PIHEM, vi, 
Paris 1920); idem, Textes arabes de Rabat (PIHEM, 
xx, Paris 1931). On the Jews of Rabat: J. 
Goulven, Les Mellahs de Rabat-Salé, Paris 1927. On 
the history of the seafaring republic of Rabat: H. 
de Castries, Les Sources inédttes de l’histotre du Maroc, 
Paris 1905-27, index. On the monuments of 
Almohad Rabat: cf. Dieulafoy, La mosquée 
d’Hassan, in the Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xliii, 167; G. Margais, Manuel d’art 
musulman, Paris 1926, i; H. Terrasse, L ‘art hispano- 
mauresque des origines au XIII" siécle (PIHEM, xxv, 
Paris 1932). Also Jéréme and Jean Tharaud, Rabat 
ou les heures marocaines, Paris 1918; P. Champion, 
Rabat et Marrakech (collection Les villes d’art célébres), 
Paris 1926; C. Mauclair, Rabat et Salé, Paris 1934; 
Léandre Vaillat, Le visage frangais du Maroc, Paris 
1931. On the development of Rabat between 
the two Wars, see H. Prost, L’urbanisme au Maroc, 
in Cahters Nord-Africains, 1932; F. Gendre, Le plan de 
Rabat-Salé, in Revue de Géographie du Maroc (4th 
trimester 1937); M. Ecochard, Rapport de Présentation 
de l’esquisse de Rabat-Salé, Dec. 1948; F. Mauret, Le 
développement de l’agglomération de Rabat-Salé, in Bull. 
Economique et Social du Maroc (4th trimester 1953). 
On the recent urban spread of Rabat, see 
Kingdom of Morocco, Ministry of the Interior, 
Schéma directeur d’aménagement et d’urbanisme de l’ag- 
glomération Rabat-Salé, Rabat n.d. [ca. 1972]; J.L. 
Abu Lughod, Rabat, urban apartheid in Morocco, 
Princeton 1980; R. Escallier, Citadins et espaces ur- 
bains au Maroc, in ERA 706, fasc. 8-9 (Univ. of 
Tours 1981); collective work, Présent et avenir des 
médinas, in ERA 106, fasc. 10-11 (Univ. of Tours 
1982); M. Belfquih and A. Fadloullah, Mécanismes 
et formes de croissance urbaine au Maroc. Le cas de l’ag- 
glomération de Rabat-Salé, 3 vols., Al Maarif, Rabat 
1986 (essential). 

. (E. Lévi-Provencat-[J.F. Troin]) 

RIBAT-I SHARAF, a building in mediaeval 
Islamic Khurasan, situated on the Nishapir-Sarakhs 
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caravan route, two stages from Sarakhs. It consists of 
two four-iwan courtyards, each containing a mosque. 
The larger inner court is surrounded by extensive 
suites of rooms; the outer court served mainly for 
stabling. 

On the pishtak [q.v.} at the rear of the inner court is 
an inscription with a date in which the units ended in 
8. The iwwdn behind it has a stucco inscription dated 
549/1154-5 in the name of the Saldjik sultan Sandjar 
[g.v.], crediting the work to his wife Turkan Khatin. 
At this date, Sandjar was being held captive by the 
Ghuzz; A. Godard (Khorasan, in Athar-t Iran, iv 
[1949], 7-68) suggested that Turkan Khatiin’s work 
involved mostly decorative repairs, and that on 
stylistic grounds 508/1114-15 was the date of the 
original foundation. 

Although the building was restored in the 1970s, 
leading to the find of a cache of 11-14th century 
metalware and pottery, a lacquer box and a Safawid 
firman under one of the floors (M.Y. Kiani, Robat-e 
Sharaf, Tehran 1981), there has been no systematic 
study of the building to confirm Godard’s sometimes 
problematic hypotheses regarding attribution of the 
work to the original building period or to restoration. 
For instance, the stucco revetment of the squinch of 
the mosque, ascribed by Godard to 1154-5, is almost 
identical to that of the Yarti Gunbad in Turkmenistan 
dated 491/1098 (S. Blair, The monumental inscriptions 
from early Islamic Iran and Transoxiana, Leiden 1992, 
180). 

The stucco is extraordinarily varied, ranging from 
the multi-layered arabesques of the soffit of the axial 
iwan to archaic work (best published in A. Hutt, /ran 
1, London 1977, Pl. 65) suggesting the involvement of 
the same team responsible for the stucco of the tomb 
of Sandjar at Marw. The range of brick decoration 
and vaulting techniques, as yet inadequately pub- 
lished, is equally impressive. 

This sumptuousness, together with the royal 
restoration inscription, make it likely, as J.M. Rogers 
has pointed out (in J. Sourdel-Thomine and B. Spuler 
(eds.), Die Kunst des Islam, Berlin 1973, no. 242), that 
the building was as much a palace as a caravansaray. 
A monumental gateway with the fragmentary remains 
of a royal inscription at nearby Du Barar (W.M. 
Clevenger, Some minor monuments in Khurasan, in Iran, 
vi [1968], 58) may have been the gateway to the 
caravansaray/palace or a surrounding hayr. 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
" (B. O’Kane) 

RIDA (a.), literally ‘‘the fact of being pleased or 
contented; contentment, approval’’ (see Lane, 1100), 
aterm found in Safi mysticism and also in early 
Islamic history. 

1. In mystical vocabulary. In the Kur’4n, the 
root radtya and its derivatives occur frequently in the 
general sense of ‘‘to be content’’, with nominal forms 
like ndwan ‘‘God’s grace, acceptance of man’s sub- 
mission”’ (e.g. III, 156/61, 168/174; IV, 13/12; IX, 
73/72; LVII, 20, 27), although the actual form nda 
does not occur. In the writings of the proto-Safi al- 
Hasan al-Basri (q.v.], it is a moral state, contentment 
with the divine precepts and decrees, and the 
reciprocal contentment of the soul and God (see L. 
Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la 
mystique musulmane, Paris 1954, index). 

2. In early Islamic history. The term has a 
special role in the events leading up to the ‘Abbasid 
Revolution of 128-32/746-50, when the  anti- 
Umayyad du‘at made their propaganda in the name of 
al-rida (? al-radi) min dl Muhammad ‘‘a member of the 
House of the Prophet who shall be acceptable to 


everybody’’. This conveniently vague term enabled 
both the partisans of SAli’s family, the Shi‘a, and 
those of the Prophet’s paternal uncle, al-‘Abbas, to 
claim that they were the intended new leaders of the 
umma (see M. Sharon, Black banners from the East. The 
establishment of the ‘Abbasid state—incubation of a revolt, 
Jerusalem 1983, 146-7, 158-9 n. 14, 172). 
Subsequently, the term tended to be particularly 
identified with the Shi‘a; it was, for instance, the lakab 
{g.v.] of the Eighth Imam, ‘AIi al-Rida b. Masa al- 
Kazim [@.v. ]. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 
RIDA, an Ottoman biographer of poets. 
Mehmed Rida b. Mehmed, called Zehir Mar-zade, 
was born into a family living in Edirne. Of his life we 
know only that he was for a time, respectively, miider- 
ris with a salary of 40 akces, nd*1b and miifti—he held 
this latter function at Uzun Képrii near Edirne—and 
that he died in his native town in 1082/1671-2. 
Besides a collection of poems (Diwan) and a work with 
the title Kawa‘id-1 faristyye (no manuscript of these 
works has yet been found), Rida wrote a Tadhkirat al- 
shu‘ara’, a biographical collection in which he dealt in 
alphabetical order with the poets who lived in the first 
half of the 9th century A.H., i.e. 1591-2 to 1640-1. In 
the introduction he discussed eleven sultans who 
wrote poetry. The book was completed in 1050/1640- 
1 as the ta*rikh or chronogram shows. The few manu- 
scripts which do exist (in libraries in Istanbul and 
Vienna) contain, apart from the introduction, some- 
times 165 and sometimes as many as 260 short 
biographies illustrated with quotations in verse. The 
printed edition (by Ahmed Djewdet, Tedkire-yi Rida, 
Istanbul 1316/1900-1) has 173 biographies. 
Bibliography: J. von Hammer, GOD, iii, 486; 
Sidjll-i SOthmani, ii, 397; SOthméanli miellifleri, ii, 
185-6; Babinger, GOW, 215-16; Isma‘il Pasha, Jdah 
al-maknin fi ‘l-dhayl ‘Sala Kashf al-zunin, i, 274; 
Ginay Alpay, [A art. Rizd. 
: _ _ (F. Basincer-[J. ScHmipt]) 
RIDA ‘ABBASI, leading artist at the court of the 
Safawid Shah ‘Abbas I [g.v.]. In addition to 29 works 
dated between 1001/1591-2 and 1044/1634, the four 
main sources for Rida ‘Abbdsi’s life are: (1) Kadi 
Ahmad b. Mir Munshi, Gultstan-i hunar (1005/1596 
and 1015/1606), Calligraphers and painters..., tr. V. 
Minorsky, Washington, D.C. 1959, 192-3; (2) Iskan- 
dar Munshi, Tarikh-i ‘alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi (ca. 
1025/1616 and 1038/1629), History of Shah ‘Abbas, i, tr. 
R.M. Savory, Boulder, Colo. 1978, 273, and T.W. 
Arnold, Painting in Islam, Oxford 1928, 143-4; (3) 
“The Robber, the poet and the dogs’’ (Keir Coll., 
Richmond, Surrey), a drawing which Rida began in 
1028/1619 and his son Shafi‘ ‘Abbasi completed in 
1064/1654; and (4) Portrait of Rida ‘Abbasi, by 
Mu‘in Musawwir (Princeton University Library, 
96G), begun in 1045/1635, completed in 1087/1673. 
Rida, the son of the Safawid court artist ‘AIT 
Asghar, served Shah ‘Abbas. Scholars have question- 
ed whether ‘‘Rida’’ and ‘‘Aka Rida’’ were identical 
to ‘‘Rida SAbbas?’’. ‘‘The Robber, the poet and the 
dogs’’ contains one inscription by Rida referring to 
himself as ‘‘Rida Musawwir [‘Abba]si’’ and another 
by Shafi ‘Abbasi, calling him ‘‘Aka Rida’’. Like- 
wise, Mu‘in Musawwir calls him ‘‘Rida-yi Musawwir 
‘Abbasi... also known as Rida-yi ‘Ali Asghar’’. 
Rida’s career consists of three periods. (1) Ca, 995- 
1013/1587-1604 his style developed away from the at- 
tenuated forms of the Kazwin school of 1560-80. Ex- 
tremely delicate brushwork characterises his paint- 
ings; his drawings introduce a calligraphic line of 
variable thickness used to define form and suggest 
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movement. (2) Ca. 1013-1019/1604-10. After the 
move to the new capital, Isfahan, in 1006-7/1598 and 
the addition of the honorific ‘‘‘Abbasi’’ to his name 
ca. 1011-12/1603, Rida rebelled, ceasing to portray 
courtly figures. His staccato style of draughtmanship 
fits the subject-matter of the period—lone, anguished 
men in the wilderness. (3) Ca. 1019-44/1610-35. 
Resuming court employment, Rida introduced a 
ponderous figural style, a palette of half-tones, and 
multi-figure compositions to his oeuvre. The single- 
page subjects include portraits of shaykhs, courtiers, 
Europeans, and drawings after originals by Bihzad 
[g.v.]. Rida’s work strongly influenced contem- 
poraries and followers throughout the 11th/17th 
century. 

Bibliography: In addition to sources cited, see, 

I. Stchoukine, Les Petntures des manuscrits de Shah 

‘Abbas I, Paris 1964, 85-133 and passim; A. 

Welch, Artists for the Shah, New Haven 1976, 100- 

49; S.R. Canby, Age and time in the work of Riza, in 

Persian masters: five centuries of painting, ed. Canby, 

Bombay 1990, 71-84; A. Soudavar, Art of the Persian 

courts, New York 1992, 261-85; Canby, The rebellious 

reformer: Riza, painter of Isfahan, London 1994. 

(SuHEILa R. Cansy) 

RIDA KULI KHAN 8. Muyammap HaApi B. 
IsMA‘SIL KAMAL, Persian scholar and man of let- 
ters, ‘‘l’un des hommes les plus spirituels et les plus 
aimables que j’aie rencontrés dans aucune partie du 
monde’”’ (Gobineau). A descendant of the poet Kamal 
Khudjandi {q.v.], the grandfather of Rida Kuli, chief 
of the notables of Garda Kilata (district of Damgh4n), 
was put to death by the partisans of Karim Khan 
Zand against whom he supported the Kadjars (cf. 
Relation de l’ambassade au Kharezm, tr. Schefer, 203). 
His father became one of the dignitaries of the court 
of the Kadjars; in 1215/1800, while on a pilgrimage to 
Mashhad, he heard of the birth of a son in Tehran to 
whom he gave the name of the imam. Becoming an or- 
phan in 1802, Rida Kull spent his early years in Fars; 
he was brought back from Fars to Tehran, lived some 
time with relatives at Barfurush (Mazandaran), then 
returned to Fars where he received his education; he 
then entered the service of the state under the 
patronage of the governor-general of Fars. His earliest 
efforts in poetry were published under pseudonym of 
Cakir, which he soon changed to that of Hidayat. In 
1829, on the occasion of Fath ‘Ali Shah’s stay in 
Shiraz, he composed a panegyric and other poems 
which gained him the royal favour; but a serious ill- 
ness prevented him from leaving Shiraz. In 1838 
Muhammad Shah showed such esteem for him that he 
entrusted his son ‘Abbas Mirza’s education to him. 
The political troubles that followed the Shah’s death 
in 1848 sent Rida Kuli into retirement. In 1851 Nasir 
al-Din Shah recalled him and sent him on an embassy 
to Khiwa. He was next appointed to the Ministry of 
Education, became Director of the Royal College (dar 
al-funin), then fifteen years later, tutor (/ala-bashi) to 
the crown prince Muzaffar al-Din, whom he followed 
to Tariz, where he spent several years. He returned to 
Tehran where he died in 1288/1871. 

His very numerous works include e.g. some 
treatises on theology and letters (one may mention on- 
ly the Mifiak al-kuniiz, a commentary on difficult 
verses in Khakani, and the Nizad-ndme-yi salatin-1 
‘adjam-nizad, on early Persian dynasties: analysed in 
JRAS [1886], 198). His lyrical poetry (Diwan) totals 
about 30,000 lines. Of his six mathnawis (enumerated 
by himself, Afadjma‘ al-fusaha’, ii, 582) only the epic 
entitled Bektash-name (or Gulistan-t Iram, ith. Tabriz, 
1270/1853) is published: it celebrates the tragic loves 


of the hero and the Persian poetess of Arab origin 
Rabi‘a Kizdari Balkhi, known as Zayn al-‘Arab. His 
other works which are published are mainly of a 
documentary nature and therefore very important. 
The Fihris al-tawarikh (‘‘Repertory of chronicles’’, 
chronology, lith. in part at Tabriz) was presented to 
Nasir al-Din Shah before the author’s departure to 
Kh*arazm (1851); the Adjmal al-tawarikh (lith. Tabriz 
1283) is a short précis of the history of Persia compos- 
ed for the crown prince Muzaffar al-Din; the Rawdat 
al-safa-yi Nasiri, continuation of the Rawdat al-safa of 
Mir Kh‘ And [q.v.] down to 1270/1853 (Tehran 1270, 
3 vols. fol., also Tehran 1338-9/1959-60, 10 vols.), is 
a work of considerable size, based on eastern sources 
(of which several are still unpublished) and on official 
documents, most of which are reproduced in full; in 
addition to the record of political events the work con- 
tains much geographical, literary and artistic informa- 
tion. The Riyad al-“arifin (‘“Gardens of the initiated’), 
biographies of mystical poets, with an excellent intro- 
duction on Sufism, was prepared for Muhammad 
Shah (lith. 1305, Tehran, printed Tehran 1336- 
40/1957-61, 2 vols. in 6). It is closely connected with 
the Madjma‘ al-fusaha? (‘‘Assembly of eloquent in- 
dividuals’’), of first importance for the history of Per- 
sian poetry (lith. Tehran 1294, 2 vols. fol.); this last 
work, the author’s best, contains after a general intro- 
duction on the history of Persian poetry, biographies 
and select pieces from all the poets (the poet laureates 
form the first section); at the end is an autobiography 
and an anthology of the poems of Hidayat (ii, 581- 
678; autobiography and a number of the verses 
reproduced by the author of the Fars-nama-yi Nasiri, ii, 
125). The researches necessary for these last two 
works showed Hidayat the inadequacy of the dic- 
tionaries at his disposal; he intended to remedy this by 
his Farhang-i andjuman-ara-yt Nasiri (lith. Tehran 1288) 
which, preceded by a remarkable introduction, gives 
the different meanings of each Persian word, with 
quotations from the classical poets. The work entitled 
Madaridj al-balagha (lith. 1331) is a glossary of 
rhetorical and poetical terms with many examples 
taken from different poets. Lastly, we owe to Hidayat 
the first editions of the Diwan of Manuétihri (lith. 
Tehran 1297), of the Kabus-nama (tbid. 1275) and of 
the Nafthat al-masdir (history of the fall of the 
Kh'arazmian empire) of Muhammad Zaydari (publ. 
posthumously, Tehran 1308). Its autobiographical 
character gives the attractive ‘‘Narrative of a Journey 
to Kh*arazm”’ (Safar-nama-yi Kh’arazm, ed. and tr. 
Schefer, in PEIJOV, Paris 1879) a special place among 
his works; he undertook this journey in 1851 as am- 
bassador sent to settle the differences between the 
courts of Tehran and Khiwa. This journal is a 
valuable document for the history of the khanates and 
has been utilised by later Persian historians (notably 
Muhammad Hasan Khan [¢.v.]); besides valuable 
historical, archaeological and geographical matter, 
the book, which is written in a simple and natural 
style, is a contribution to the study of the manners and 
customs of the period (notably, conditions of travel); 
we find in it pretty pictures of native life and charming 
landscapes. Several of Hidayat’s descendants have 
taken a prominent part in literature, politics and 
administration. 

Bibliography: In addition to works already men- 
tioned: Rieu, Cat. of Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Suppl., index; Edwards, Persian printed 
books in the British Museum; E.G. Browne, LHP, iv 
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RIDA NUR, RizA Nur (1879-8 September 1942), 
Turkish medical doctor, politician, diplomat, 
man of letters and nationalist ideologue, born 
in the Black Sea town of Sinop in 1879. After 
graduating from the military medical college he 
taught at the Faculty of Medicine, but abandoned 
medicine for politics after the constitution was 
restored in July 1908. Elected to the parliament from 
Sinop, Rida Nir joined the opposition Liberal party 
(Ahrar Firkasi) against the Ittihad ve Terakki Djem‘iyyeti 
{q.v.], the CUP. Suspected of playing a role in the 
abortive counter-revolution of April 1909, he fled to 
Egypt but returned to continue his oppositional role 
against the CUP. On 19 July 1910 he was arrested for 
conspiring against the government but was acquitted 
for lack of evidence. He became a founding member 
of the Hiirriyyet ve Pulaf Firkasi [q.v.] in November 
1911, which attempted to unite all the opponents of 
the CUP. After the assassination of Mahmid 
Shewkat Pasha {g.v.] in June 1913 he was exiled to 
Europe. 

Rida Nir returned to Istanbul after the armistice of 
October 1918 and was elected to the last Ottoman 
Parliament, where he allied with the Islamists and 
Ottoman patriots. But in April 1920 he joined the 
Nationalists in Ankara, serving the movement in vari- 
ous capacities: as Minister of Education (May 1920); 
in the delegation to Moscow (January 1921); Minister 
of Health (December 1921-September 1922); and 
delegate to the Lausanne Conference (1922-23). As a 
supporter of the caliphate, he sided with the conser- 
vatives against Mustafa Kemal and was again forced 
to go into exile. He published the Revue de Turcologie 
in Paris and Alexandria between 1931 and 1937 and 
left behind a number of manuscripts, including his 
memoirs, in the British Library, London. Rida Nur 
was allowed to return to Turkey in December 1938 
after Kemal Atatirk’s death and again became active 
in politics and the pan-Turkist press, writing in jour- 
nals like Kopuz. He founded Tanridag in May 1942 
and died soon after in September, having led an 
adventurous and colourful life. 
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RIDA SHAH (1295-1365/1878-1944), founder 

and first ruler of the Pahlavi dynasty of Persia 
(1344-99/1925-79). Rida Shah replaced the deposed 
Ahmad Shah Kadjar in 1925, having previously par- 
ticipated in the coup d’éat of 1921, which eventually 


led to the ousting of the Kadjar dynasty. Between 
1925 and 1941, he was the catalyst for the modernisa- 
tion programme which gave Iran the infrastructure of 
a 20th-century nation-state. In 1941, he was forced to 
abdicate by the British and Soviets on account of his 
pro-Nazi leanings. He died in exile outside 
Johannesburg in 1944. 

Rida Shah’s career falls into two distinct phases: his 
first forty-five years as a commoner, and the fifteen 
years of his rule as Shah. As with other founders of 
dynasties, Rida Shah’s origins are comparatively 
obscure. The official date of his birth was 16 March 
1878 and he was born in the village of Alasht in the 
Sawad Kuh of Mazandaran. His father, ‘Abbas ‘Ali 
Khan, who was an officer in the Kadjar army, died in 
the same year. His mother, from an emigrant family 
from Erivan, then took him to Tehran where, around 
1893, he joined the Shah’s Cossack Brigade. This 
unit, established by Nasir al-Din Shah in 1879 and of- 
ficered by Russians, was at that time the most effec- 
tive unit in the Iranian army. Rida enlisted as a com- 
mon soldier, but was soon promoted successively to 
corporal, sergeant, and sergeant-major, and in 1911, 
having seen active service in the turbulent period 
which followed the constitutional movement of 1905- 
6, was commissioned as a second lieutenant, and a 
year later, promoted to lieutenant. After further ex- 
perience campaigning against recalcitrant tribes, in 
1915 he was promoted to the rank of major. He was 
regarded as a model officer, with a reputation for both 
bravery and conscientiousness. He also seems to have 
become politically engagé about this time.as the result 
of neutral Iran’s occupation by British, Russian, and 
Ottoman forces during the course of the rirst World 
War. 

In 1916, he became a lieutenant-colonel, and a year 
later was appointed to command one of the Cossack 
regiments. It seems that Rida Khan felt increasingly 
bitter that the force in which he served, although 
regarded as the ‘‘crack’’ unit of the Iranian army, was 
an instrument of Russian influence in Persia. The 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution in 1917 shattered 
the Russian command-structure in the Cossack 
Brigade and in the course of the machinations which 
followed, Rida Khan was promoted rapidly to the 
rank of general officer. The First World War had now 
ended, the Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919 had 
been drawn up, virtually reducing the country to the 
status of a British protectorate, and a British military 
mission, under Major-General W.E.R. Dickson, had 
arrived in Tehran. In May 1920, Bolshevik forces 
bombarded Enzeli, and the Djangali movement under 
Kutéak Khan [q.v.] in Gilan forced a response from 
the feeble central government, resulting in Rida 
Khan’s participation in the fighting in Gilan, in 
which, despite militarily inconclusive results, he 
returned to Tehran with an enhanced reputation for 
courage and resourcefulness. 

Promoted to the rank of full general, he was now 
appointed to command the Cossack regiments station- 
ed in Kazwin, and it was probably here that he first 
made contact with the British. In October 1920, the 
British forces stationed in northwestern Persia (a 
holdover from the First World War) were placed 
under the command of General Edmund Ironside, 
who, along with other British officers, came to respect 
the morose giant as the outstanding figure among the 
Cossack officers of the Kazwin garrison. Only a few 
months later, there occurred the coup d’état of Febru- 
ary 1921, involving inter alios the pro-British journalist, 
Sayyid Diya? al-Din Tabataba’i, which provided the 
opportunity for Rida Khan’s rise to power. For the 
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Sayyid needed military force to carry through his coup, 
and Rida Kh4n was the man to provide it, when his 
Cossacks advanced on Tehran from Kazwin (18-21 
February 1921). At the time, public opinion in 
Tehran assumed that the British must have been 
behind these events, a viewpoint later frowned upon 
during the Pahlavi period, when the coup was rep- 
resented to have been a spontaneous act in which 
Rida Khan played the leading part. Recent publica- 
tions (e.g. Zirinsky, Imperial power and dictatorship) 
point to local British military and diplomatic involve- 
ment, but not British government sponsorship. 

Diya, who became Prime Minister following the 
coup, sought to initiate a coherent programme of in- 
ternal reform and to end the threat of further national 
disintegration and fragmentation, working within the 
framework of the Constitution of 1906-7, and with 
Ahmad Shah Kadjar (1327-42/1909-24) as a constitu- 
tional monarch. Although lacking political acumen, 
Diya? was a high-minded patriot of considerable abili- 
ty and from the outset understood that reform had to 
include military reform. In the first proclamation of 
his new government (24 February 1921), he declared 
himself in favour of ‘‘An army before and above 
everything. Everything first for the army, and again 
for the army ... until our armed forces reach the 
highest stage of development’’ (Wilber, Riza Shah 
Pahlavi, 49). This was, no doubt, the quid pro quo be- 
tween Diya? and Rida Khan which had led to their 
collaboration, for Rida Khan had long deplored the 
supine state of the country and its helplessness in the 
face of foreign aggression, which was the direct conse- 
quence of its military backwardness. Rida Khan was 
now appointed Sardar-i Sipah (Army Commander), 
subordinate to the Minister of War, a post which he 
was also to assume within a matter of months. He now 
undertook what was to be his most concrete achieve- 
ment, the modernisation of Persia’s armed forces, 
which coincided with the effective suppression of in- 
surgency in Adharbaydjan, Gilan and Khurasan, and 
among the Kurds, Lurs, Bakhtiyaris and Kashka’is, 
a process which was to continue in the years following 
his accession to the throne. The two processes com- 
plemented each other. The army, reorganised, well- 
disciplined and equipped with modern weapons, 
became the agent for the forceful reassertion of the 
authority of the central government throughout the 
provinces, while its successes in the field reinforced its 
prestige and self-confidence, making the man who 
had willed it into  existence—Ridaé Khan— 
indispensable to the politicians. 

As Sardar-i Sipah, Rida Khan, semi-literate and un- 
polished compared with the old-style Persian aristo- 
cracy, found himself ‘‘odd man out’’ in a government 
in which his colleagues were mostly, and inevitably, 
scions of the old Kadjar ruling élite. Diya? himself did 
not last long—by May, he had resigned and gone into 
exile—and his replacement as prime minister was 
Kawam al-Saltana, a former governor-general of 
Khur4san recently imprisoned by Diya’, the brother 
of the former premier, Wuthak al-Dawla (1918-20), 
and one of the greatest Persian statesmen of the 20th 
century. As Minister of War, Rida Khan’s name con- 
tinued to be in the forefront of affairs. In October 
1921, the Djangali revolt in Gilan collapsed and 
Kiaéak Khan died in that same month, and by the 
middle of the following year, the Kurdish rebels 
had been defeated and their leader, Isma‘il Khan 
‘*Simko’’, had fled into exile. These successes con- 
vinced the Madjlis (Parliament) of the value of Rida 
Khan’s army reforms, and even if it did not trust him, 
it was prevailed upon to grant him additional 


revenues with which to provide for the further expan- 
sion of the army. With regard to funds for the latter, 
his appetite was insatiable. Meanwhile, the army was 
emerging as a new and, ultimately, the dominant fac- 
tor in the Persian equation. In Avery’s words, 
“‘uniforms and extortion, heavy boots and the rifle 
butt came to symbolise a new form of tyranny. In old 
forms there were always detachable elements and a 
certain sense of community had existed between 
tyrants and the people. ... The nobility and the clergy, 
for all their faults and shortcomings, had social virtues 
which from time to time were exercised for the benefit 
of the society of which they formed a recognised and 
integrated part. They had nothing to do with the hor- 
rors of the guardroom and military prison’’ (Avery, 
Modern Iran, 259). 

During the 1920s, the two great powers long ac- 
customed to deciding the fate of Persia, Russia and 
Great Britain, were both preoccupied elsewhere. Brit- 
ain was war-weary and distracted by world-wide 
responsibilities, while the new Soviet Union was lock- 
ed in civil strife, massive social dislocation, and 
economic experimentation. Under Diya’, a Russo- 
Persian treaty, which had been under negotiation 
since the previous year, was signed on 26 February 
1921, which, for the time being, satisfactorily redefi- 
ned relations between the two countries. On the same 
day, the Sayyid repudiated the hated Anglo-Persian 
Agreement, leaving British policy in Persia in tempo- 
rary limbo. Thus, the British would be forced to 
acquiesce in Rida Khan’s pacification of the Bakh- 
tiyari, and his overthrow of Shaykh Khaz‘al (9.v.] of 
Muhammara in Khazistan (November 1924-January 
1925), both erstwhile clients of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. As Minister of War, his authority grew as 
that of his colleagues declined, and on 28 October 
1923 the Shah grudgingly appointed him Prime 
Minister prior to his own departure for Europe on 
health grounds. He never returned to Persia, dying in 
France four years later. On 13 March 1924, the 
Madijlis met and appointed a committee to consider 
the question of Persia becoming a republic, a move 
which Rida Khan initially seemed to favour, and a bill 
was submitted to the Madjlis on 15 March. But in 
that same month, the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly abolished the caliphate, confiscated awkaf 
(religious endowments) and brought religious educa- 
tion under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The Shi‘i Su/ama? in Persia were naturally ap- 
prehensive at these developments, which seemed to 
equate republicanism with secularism and sacrilege, 
and Rida Khan heeded their fears and played on 
them, proclaiming on 1 April 1925, following a visit 
to Kum, that a republic would be better for the wel- 
fare of the country. On 31 October 1925, the Madjlis 
formally deposed Ahmad Shah and ended the rule of 
the Kadjar dynasty, although in a long dissentient 
speech, Dr. Muhammad Musaddik [q.v.] (formerly, 
Musaddik al-Saltana), anticipating Rida Khan’s 
imminent elevation to the throne, pointed out that, 
whatever the good qualities of the Prime Minister had 
been, as Shah he would wield a power contrary to the 
Constitution. Finally, on 12 December 1925, the 
Madjlis voted for Rida Khan to become Shah. There 
were some abstentions, but only four publicly opposed 
the vote: the veteran Constitutionalist Sayyid Hasan 
Takizada, Husayn ‘Ala, Yahya Dawlatabadi and Dr. 
Musaddik. Ridé Khan had already assumed the 
family name of Pahlavi, redolent of ancient pre- 
Islamic Iranian glories, and so the Pahlavi dynasty 
was duly established by law. 

Crowned Shah in the old Gulistan Palace on 25 
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April 1926, Rida Shah now embarked upon a brutal 
but effective programme of modernisation which left 
untouched almost no area of Iranian life. The overall 
social structure remained superficially the same, but 
military officers, bureaucrats, and well-connected en- 
trepreneurs and contractors came into prominence, 
often becoming richer and certainly more influential 
than the former court nobility, landlords, clerics, and 
bazaris. Now, cronyism became the most direct road 
to wealth and power, and vast fortunes were dubious- 
ly acquired, that of Rida Shah himself being of spec- 
tacular extent. The predominant characteristics of the 
new régime were centralisation and regulation, a 
despotism of licenses and permits, enforced by a horde 
of officials, police and, ultimately, the army. Most 
manifestations of free speech or opposition were 
ruthlessly stamped out, and the fiscal rapacity of the 
régime probably exceeded that of any of its 
predecessors. In this sense, Rida Shah’s rule strongly 
resembled the governing style of the other dictator- 
ships which emerged during the 1920s and 1930s. 

At the same time, enormous changes took place in 
the material life of the Iranian people. Roads were 
built (generally, with strategic considerations to the 
fore, especially in tribal territory), a Trans-Iranian 
railway linked the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, 
and Iran was integrated with the rest of the world by 
air- and steamship-links. New industries were set 
up—textile mills, sugar refineries, cement works. 
There was an emphasis on the pre-Islamic com- 
ponents of Persian culture; language reform to 
eliminate Arabic elements; and a downplaying of 
Iran’s historic links with the Arab lands of the Middle 
East. At the level of scholarship and archaeology, 
there was a remarkable revival of knowledge of Iran’s 
early history, much of it due to European savants. 

Yet despite the achievements of these fifteen years, 
Rida Shah remained the quintessential dictator, 
suspicious of those around him, fearful lest anyone 
other than himself should earn public respect or ad- 
miration, and malignant toward those who opposed 
his will or offered alternative solutions. His vindict- 
iveness was proverbial and his prisons were kept full. 
Former collaborators and helpmates such as Timar- 
tash, the Minister of Court, and Sardar As‘ad Bakh- 
tiyart, the Minister of War, died in prison under 
mysterious circumstances, as did his critic in the 
Mad}jlis, Sayyid Hasan Mudarris. ‘Ali Akbar Dawar, 
the Minister of Justice, committed suicide. Writers 
and journalists were no less subject to persecution. 
The poet ‘Ighki was murdered; the novelist Buzurg 
‘Alawi was imprisoned, and there were others. 

The style of Rida Shah’s government was despotic 
and militaristic, with the Shah taking the important 
decisions, which were then carried out by his 
ministers, most of whom (Dawar was an exception) 
were ciphers. In foreign policy, Rida Shah’s 
achievements were more positive in that, conscious of 
the past diplomatic history of his country, he was able 
to diminish the role of both Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union in its internal affairs, establishing an in- 
ternational persona for a country which had for so 
long seemed to be an Anglo-Russian protectorate. 
Iran (he had abandoned the Eurocentric name of Per- 
sia) was an early signatory of the League of Nations, 
thereafter widening its diplomatic representation 
overseas. Of particular significance were Rida Shah’s 
diplomatic forays into the Middle East. In 1934, he 
paid a state visit to Turkey, becoming personally ac- 
quainted with Atattirk, and in 1937, he engineered 
the regional Sa‘dabad Pact with Afghanistan, ‘Irak 
and Turkey. In that same year, Iran signed a treaty 


with ‘Irak over the Shatt al-SArab. An Egyptian mar- 
riage for the Crown Prince, Muhammad Rida [g..], 
established links with Egypt’s ruling élite and did 
something to open up a court which had hitherto been 
drab and provincial. Rida Shah had four wives: the 
first, Hamdam, had a daughter of the same name; the 
second, Tadj-i Malik, gave him Shams, the twins 
Muhammad Rida and Ashraf, and ‘Ali Rida; the 
third, Turan, a Kadjar, gave him one son, Ghulam 
Rida; and by ‘Ismat, also a Kadjar, he had four 
sons—‘Abd al-Rida, Mahmid Rida, Ahmad Rida 
and Hamid Rida—and a daughter, Fatima. 

In the years prior to the Second World War, Rida 
Shah rashly assumed a pro-German stance, intended 
to reduce Iran’s dependence on Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union, while the Nazis assiduously wooed and 
flattered him. With the outbreak of war, both Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union demanded that these 
German connections be severed. The Shah, however, 
prevaricated, and he was forced to witness the invas- 
ion of his country by British and Soviet units, which 
began on 25 August 1941. Against these, his prized 
and pampered army performed abysmally. He ab- 
dicated on 16 September 1941, in order to ensure his 
son’s succession, and was taken by the British first to 
Mauritius and then to the Transvaal in South Africa, 
where he died on 26 July 1944. 

There is little disagreement about Rida Shah’s 
character and temperament. He had developed at an 
early age the soldierly virtues of personal courage, 
self-discipline and concentrated application, and these 
qualities were to stand him in good stead throughout 
his life. A man of limited formal education and little 
imagination, he seems to have been a remarkable ex- 
ample of the self-taught man of action who utilised his 
limited experience to maximum advantage as a head 
of state who was both usurper and revolutionary. In 
this sense, he was more reminiscent of Peter I of 
Russia or Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt than of Atatirk, 
the man with whom he is usually compared, who was 
at once a more complicated and a more cosmopolitan 
personality. 

With his great height, commanding bearing, and 
raptorial glare, Rida Shah’s awe-inspiring presence 
reinforced an impression of ruthlessness and brutal 
strength. His son would write: ‘‘Those eyes could 
make a strong man shrivel up inside’? (Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi, Mission for my country, London 1961, 
36). General Hasan Arfa, encountering him soon 
after his promotion to Sardar-i Sipah, noted: ‘‘His com- 
plexion was rather dark and his eyes of a strange 
golden hue were large with a searching look which it 
took courage to meet. He had a small black moustache 
slightly turned up at the ends, and altogether his ap- 
pearance was extremely virile and soldierly’’ (Under 
five Shahs, 115-16). At his coronation, four years later, 
Vita Sackville-West described him as ‘‘... an alarm- 
ing man, six feet three in height, with a sullen man- 
ner, a huge nose, grizzled hair, and a brutal jowl’’ (V. 
Sackville-West, Passenger to Tehran, London 1926, 103- 
4). Decades after his death, his principal wife, Tadj-i 
Malik, confessed that ‘‘she did her best to keep out of 
his way’’ (A. Alam, The Shah and I, New York 1992, 
447), and his daughter Ashraf wrote that ‘‘Even as an 
adult I would weigh my words carefully before I 
brought up any subject that might provoke or 
displease him’’, while at the same time she admired 
“this stubbornness, his fierce pride, and his iron will’’ 
(Ashraf Pahlavi, Faces in a mirror, Englewood Cliffs 
1980, 13-14). These were no doubt the qualities need- 
ed at that time to impose by sheer will-power from 
above the radical reorganisation of a profoundly con- 
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servative society, and it was just that which was to 
prove Rida Shah’s lasting achievement. 
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RIDA‘ [see RADA‘]. 

RIDA°?I, Aka, Muhammad Djahangiri or Harawi, 
Persian painter in the service of the Mughal prince 
Salim or Djahangir in the late 10th-early 11th/late 
i6th-early 17th century. Mentioned in Djahangir’s 
memoirs, Aka Rida’ of Harat or Marw joined 
Salim’s service before 997/1588-9, the year in which 
his son Abu ’]-Hasan was born at Salim’s court. On 
a portrait of Shah Djahan of ca. 1050/1640, Abu ’I- 
Hasan refers to himself as ‘‘al-Mashhadi’’, a nisba 
repeated on a painting by his brother ‘Abid. How- 
ever, no direct connection between Aka Rida?i and 
Mashhad can be established. He may have emigrated 
to India as a result of the Uzbek invasion of Harat and 
massacre of its inhabitants in 996/1587. 

Aka Rida’i’s known work ranges in date between 
ca. 996-1018/1587-1609 and includes manuscript il- 
lustrations, album margins and single-page portraits. 
Stylistically, his oeuvre adheres closely to Persian 
models; his manuscript illustrations reflect a familiari- 
ty with the court painting of Shah Tahmasp (r. 931- 
84/1524-76 [q.v.]}), while his single-figure portraits re- 
ly on the Khurasan style of Muhammadi Harawi (fl. 
968-99/1560-90). Although Aka Ridai consistently 
preferred the two-dimensionality and decorative sur- 
face treatment of Persian painting, he did employ 
shading, especially on faces, a concession to Mughal 
naturalism. Having worked for Salim at Lahore, he 
continued in the service of the prince during his 
rebellion at Allahabad from 1008/1599 to 1013/1604. 
As the leading artist at Salim’s Allahabad court, Aka 
Rida’I exerted a strong Persianate influence on the art 
of his fellow painters. Yet he also absorbed some 
elements of late Akbari painting, enlarging the scale 
and reducing the number of figures in his manuscript 
illustrations. When Salim acceded to the throne in 
1014/1605 and took charge of the imperial artists’ 
atelier, Aka Rida?i was rapidly eclipsed by painters 
working in the fully synthesised Mughal style. 

His major works include: 1-4. Marginal illustra- 
tions of four folios of the Murakka‘-i Gulshan, Gulistan 
Library, Tehran, fols. 29, 105, 145, 152. One, with 
vignettes based on European prints, is dated 28 
Ramadan 1008/12 April 1600. 5-7. Two manuscript 
illustrations and one portrait of a prince kneeling 
before Shaykh Salim Cishti, from the MurakkaSi 


Gulshan. The manuscript illustrations rely closely on 
Safawid prototypes and may date from the late 
990s/1580s. 8-12. Five illustrations to the Anwér-i 
Suhayli, British Library, Add. 18,579, fols. 21a, 36a, 
40b, 54b, and 331b, dated 1013-19/1604-10; 13. 
Seated Musician, late 990s/1580s, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 14.609; 14. Bustan of Sa‘di, dated 
1014/1605-6, Agra, fol. 147a, Art and History Trust 
Collection, Houston; 15. Kulliyyat of Sa‘di, Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan Collection, fol. 91a. Other at- 
tributed works are listed in Beach, The Grand Mogul, 
94-5. Aka Rida’? signed his paintings on rocks or near 
the main figures, referring to himself as murid, ghulam 
or banda (‘‘disciple’’, ‘‘servant’’ or ‘‘slave’’) ba-ikhlas 
(sincere) of Shah, Sultan or Padishah Salim or 
Djahangir, depending on the date. Attributions are 
written near or in the margins. 
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Canopus, Anvar-i Suhaili, described by J.V.S. 
Wilkinson, London, n.d., 15 and pls. iii, iv, v, vii, 
xxix; Binyon, Wilkinson, and Gray, Persian 
miniature painting, Oxford 1933, 149 (no 236), 160, 
192 and pl. CIVa; M.C. Beach, The Grand Mogul, 
Williamston, Mass. 1978, 92-5, cat. no. 30. This 
contains a thorough list of attributions and 
bibliography; A. Welch and S.C. Welch, Arts of the 
Islamic book: the collection of Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, 
179-82, 191-7, cat. nos. 60, 64, fol. 91a; P.P. 
Soucek, art. Aga Reza Heravi’’, in Elr, ii, 180-2; A. 
Okada, Imperial Mughal painters, Paris 1992, 104-11; 
A. Soudavar, Art of the Persian courts, New York 
1992, 348-9, cat. no. 137p, fol. 147r. 

(R. ErtincHausen-[Sueita R. Cansy]) 

AL-RIDDA [see Suppl.]. 

RIDIYYA [see Raptyya]. 

RIDJAL (a.), pl. of ragul, a common Arabic word 
for ‘‘man’’, used specifically in Arabic literature for 
transmitters of hadith [q.v.], i.e. Muslim tradition. 
When in the course of the second half of the 1st cen- 
tury of the Ardira (the 690s) the isnad [q.v.], i.e. the 
chain of transmitters of a tradition, had been intro- 
duced as the semi-official authentification device for it 
to be accepted or rejected, rather than that authen- 
tification was achieved by weighing the madn, i.e. its 
actual contents, the need to identify hadith transmit- 
ters and to obtain detailed information on them, gave 
rise to the so-called ridjal books which, beginning with 
the late 2nd/8th century, eventually acquired gigantic 
proportions. Islam’s multi-volume biographical dic- 
tionaries may be thought of as having grown out of the 
ridjal lexicons. During the first three centuries of 
Islam, giving information on someone was tanta- 
mount to supplying details about his study and hand- 
ling of hadiths. Only in a later stage did biographical 
dictionaries (e.g. those of Yakut (d. 626/1229 [g.v.]) 
and Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282 [9.v.]) gradually 
develop their own characteristics, being no longer 
confined within strictly hadijh-determined dimensions. 

With the introduction under ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
[¢.2.] of the diwan {g.v. at II, 323b], listing those entit- 
led to an annual stipend from the treasury, the ancient 
Arab interest in tribal genealogy received a new im- 
pulse; with the emergence of isnads half a century later 
this interest was_deepened even more. The isndd re- 
quirement stipulated that, apart from simple iden- 
tification of a transmitter within his lineage, informa- 
tion on his lifetime as well as that of his alleged hadith 
masters and pupils be gathered, which was meant to 
facilitate the drawing of conclusions as to the feasibili- 
ty of his actual having met with either. The science of 
hadith criticism became inextricably intertwined with 
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ridjal expertise, which formed its major constituent. 
This science also goes by the name of al-garh wa ’I- 
tadil [q.v.] (i.e. the science of disparaging and declar- 
ing trustworthy, sc. hadith transmitters). For a survey 
of the mediaeval Muslim hadith scholar’s wielding of 
the technical terms and criteria used in rigjal criticism, 
se€€ AL-DJARH WA ’L-TASDIL; for a modern appraisal of 
the same, see what follows, and also G.H.A. Juyn- 
boll, Afuslim tradition etc., Cambridge 1983, chs. 4-5. 

The classical period 

The first hadith expert whose name is linked to the 
science of ‘‘men’’ was Shu‘ba b. al-Hadjdjadj (d. 
160/776 [g.v.]) from Basra. He was soon followed in 
this by a string of other hadith experts, e.g. Yahya b. 
Said al-Kattan (d. 198/813), allegedly the first whose 
judgements were compiled in a book (cf. Ibn Hadjar, 
Lisan al-mizaén, i, 5), ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi (d. 
198/813), Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Wakidi, the 
author of the Maghdazi (d. 207/822) and Abi Nu‘aym 
al-Fadl b. Dukayn (d. 219/834) {g.v.]), but their col- 
lections of data have not been preserved except for oc- 
casional quotations in biographical lexicons compiled 
later. The oldest extant printed collection deserving 
the qualification rigjal lexicon is the Kitab al- Tabakat al- 
kabir by Ibn Sa‘d [q.v.] (ed. E. Sachau e¢ alit, Leiden 
1905-17, 9 vols., with some 4250 entries), who died in 
230/845. Muhammad b. Sa‘d used to be al-Wakidi’s 
secretary, which permits the assumption that the data 
we find in his work may be at least partly al-Wakidi’s. 
As its title indicates, Ibn Sa‘d’s fabakat work is built 
upon the successive ‘‘generations’’ (literally: 
“ayers’’) of hadith transmitters from each major ur- 
ban centre in the early Islamic domain. Ibn Sa‘d 
preceded his ridjal information by an_ extensive 
biography of the Prophet. Large numbers of the rigjal 
dealt with are only mentioned by name, and their 
historicity—if any—is well-nigh impossible to 
establish. 

From the beginning, isndd criticism comprised two 
main approaches, knowledge of ridja/ and that of “lal 
(the plural of “il/a, usually rendered ‘‘hidden defects’, 
sc. mostly in isndds, highlighting links between certain 
pairs of transmitters which are subject to dispute). 
Ridjal_ studies contain of necessity numerous 
references to “lal, while ‘ilaf studies are in fact ridjal 
works analysing (the absence of) certain links among 
them. The earliest works after Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabakat still 
reflect both approaches in their titles, such as the Kitab 
al-‘Ilal wa-ma‘rifat al-ridjal of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 
241/855 [g.v.]), in which there is not yet discernible an 
alphabetical arrangement of the ridjal treated (cf. the 
edition by T. Kocyigit and i. Cerrahoglu, Ankara 
1963, i). Later ridjal-cum-“ilal works often have the 
title ta*rikh. In its earliest usage this term does not 
necessarily mean historiography per se, since the 
“‘men’’ surveyed in such works are not described in 
their political roles but are mostly assessed exclusively 
as to their merits or demerits in the transmission of 
hadith. On the whole, the genres of tabakat, “lal and 
ta°rikh (the last-mentioned in the hadith-technical sense 
of the term) show in many early works a considerable, 
if not total, overlap. 

Khalifa b. Khayyat (d. 240/854 [see 1BN KHAYYAT 
AL-SusFURI]) separated his ridj@! material from his 
other information by producing a fabakat work proper 
(cf. the edition of A.D. al-CUmari, Baghdad 1967, 
with some 3,300 entries), next toa Ta*rikh, the earliest 
published annalistic chronicle of Islam (cf. the editions 
of A.D. al-‘Umari, 2nd impr., Damascus-Beirut 
1977, and Suhayl Zakkar, Damascus 1967, 2 vols.). 
Al-Tabari’s Ta°rikh, Islam’s best-known annalistic 
history compiled a little more than half a century 


later, is arranged like Khalifa’s, but is concluded by 
a ridjal section entitled Dhayl al-mudhayyal min ta°rikh al- 
sahdba wa ’!-tabtGn (ed. De Goeje, iii, 2296-2561). Fur- 
thermore, the title arikh was given to works of even 
more varied, almost encyclopaedic, contents: the 
Ta*rikh of the Andalusian author ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib (d. 238/853) contains only a relatively brief sec- 
tion on fabakat, cf. the edition of J. Aguadé, Madrid 
1991, 156-78. Many 3rd/9th century “tlal, tabakat and 
ta*rikh works by authors contemporaneous with, and 
somewhat later than, Ibn Sa‘d have not been pre- 
served, but references to these can be found in GAS, 
i, title index, and Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 238-41. 
In the following, only some of those works that are 
presently extant in printed editions will be surveyed in 
roughly chronological order, together with their 
respective salient features and innovative approach (if 
any). In order to illustrate the ongoing updating at the 
hands of later compilers, resulting in constantly swell- 
ing numbers of transmitters described (for this 
phenomenon, see Juynboll, Afuslim tradition, 23-30, 
137-46), the number of entries will be included where 
that could be obtained from the editions or otherwise 
approximated. 

Among the most critical early isnad experts is Yahya 
b. Ma‘in (d. 233/847). Several of his rigjal works in 
different redactions of pupils bearing various titles (cf. 
GAS, i, 107) have recently become available in print 
(editions by Ahmad M. Nur Sayf, Damascus-Beirut 
1980). Quotations from his works in later collections 
are mostly introduced by kala ... ‘an Yahya ..., or kala 
Yahya... 

Allegedly less severe, but as frequently quoted, is 
‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Madini (d. 234/849). His 
works acquired such fame that references to them 
mostly begin with the words: kala ‘Ali... His ‘Ilal (al- 
hadith wa-ma‘rifat al-ridjal) was printed in Beirut, 1972 
(ed. M.M. al-A‘zami), and Aleppo 1980 (ed. ‘Abd al- 
Muti Amin Kal‘adjr). 

After Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabakat, the first similarly exten- 
sive ridjal lexicon is that of al-Bukhari (d. 256/870 
[q.v.]). As was the case with Ibn Sa‘d, information on 
a great many individual transmitters in al-Bukhari’s 
Ta*rikh kabir (ed. Haydarabad 1361-5, 8 vols.) is lack- 
ing or very brief and constitutes evidence of the as yet 
overall scantiness of biographical data in circulation. 
But the proliferation of single strand isndds had 
become so widespread, also because of wide-scale im- 
itation of Ibn Hanbal’s skill in devising them, that 
many hundreds of transmitters populating these 
strands had to be accounted for in al-Bukhari’s lex- 
icon, with its 12,791 entries. After all the persons 
called Muhammad have been enumerated, a still 
loosely applied alphabetical order of names is ob- 
served: isms, and within each ism the patronymics, are 
arranged only on the basis of the first letter; within 
each new entry the frequency of isms is mostly the 
determining factor in the order observed, not the 
alphabet. Shortened versions of al-Bukhari’s Ta°rikh 
are his Ta7rikh awsat and T. saghir (cf. the latter’s edi- 
tion by M.I. Zayid, Aleppo 1976-7, 2 vols.). Al- 
Bukhari has brought those, in his opinion, especially 
questionable transmitters together in a separate col- 
lection, the first of its kind, called K. al-du‘afa? al-saghir 
with 418 entries (edited together with a similar work 
by al-Nasa7i (d. 303/915) with 675 entries by M.1. 
Zayid, Aleppo 1396). 

The Syrian tradition scholar Ibrahim b. Ya‘kub al- 
Dyiizadjani (d. 259/873) compiled a very critical rigjal 
lexicon with 388 entries entitled (Shadjara ft) ahwal al- 
ridjal, ed. Subhi al-Badri al-Samarra’1, Beirut 1985, in 
which he especially criticised ‘Iraki transmitters. 
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The compiler of Islam’s second most revered 
canonical tradition collection, Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj 
(d. 261/875 [g.v.]), devoted the middle part of the in- 
troduction to his Sakih to ridjal-critical remarks (cf. the 
Eng. tr. of this introduction in /SA/, v, 273-92). Dif- 
ficulties in the identification of persons only known by 
their kunyas gave rise to the kunya genre, in which 
Muslim, following the example of Ibn Hanbal’s ai- 
Asami wa ’l-kund, collected his al-Kund wa ’l-asma?, cf. 
the facs. edition of Damascus 1984; a similar work 
was compiled by M. b. A. al-Dalabi (d. 310/923), cf. 
the edition of Haydarabad 1904, 2 vols. For other 
ridjal-related works of Muslim, cf. GAS, i, 143. 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-‘Idjli (d. 261/875) compil- 
ed a work called Ta’rikh al-Thikat which is, like its 
predecessors, remarkable for its ultra-brief informa- 
tion on most of the transmitters dealt with; the majori- 
ty of tardjamas consists only of the qualification thika 
accompanied by a nisba indicating his provenance or 
his generation. However, it is the most extensive early 
record of those transmitters defined as sa@hib sunna (for 
this technical term, cf. /SAJ, x [1987], 112-6; more- 
over, it often indicates that the transmitter thus 
qualified was considered to have been responsible for 
certain sunnas—to be interpreted in this context as 
legal or ritual prescriptions—to have come into ex- 
istence, an allegation confirmed by their frequently- 
observed position as ‘‘common link’’ in the isnad 
bundles of said sunnas). The work was edited in a 
strictly alphabetical arrangement of its 2,116 entries 
by ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti Kal‘adji, Beirut 1984. 

Abi Zur‘a ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Razi 
(d. 264/878) compiled a collection of weak transmit- 
ters, K. al-Du‘afa?, edited together with a similar work 
of Sa‘id b. ‘Amr al-Bardha‘i (d. 292/905) by Sa‘di al- 
Hashimi, Medina 1982, 3 vols. 

Ya‘kib b. Sufyan al-Fasawi (d. 277/890) wrote a K. 
al-Ma‘ifa wa ’l-ta*rikh of which the first part is an an- 
nalistic history comprising early Islamic history up to 
the year 240/854, the second and third parts con- 
stituting a ridjal lexicon, partly based upon fabakat, 
with a host of original data not found in other such 
works. The annals covering the first 134 years are now 
lost; for the rest of the work, see the edition of A.D. 
al-‘Umari, Baghdad 1974, 3 vols. 

Aba ‘Isa Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi (d. 
279/892 [q.v.]), compiler of one of the six canonical 
collections, added to his Djami‘ a final chapter on “al; 
this important “ial collection was rearranged by one 
Abi Talib al-Kadi (d. ?) and edited by Subhi al- 
Samarra’l et alt, Beirut 1989. The Hanbali Ibn 
Radjab (d. 795/1393) wrote an extensive commentary 
on this ‘ilal chapter called Sharh ‘ilal al- Tirmidhi (cf. the 
edition of Subhi Djasim al-Humaydi, Baghdad 1396). 
Beside being a rigjal-cum-‘ilal book, Ibn Radjab’s 
study is now recognised as one of the most important 
hadith-theoretical monographs of the Middle Ages. 

Aba Dawid (d. 275/889), the compiler of one of the 
canonical collections, had a pupil, Abu ‘Ubayd al- 
Adjurri (ff. ca. 300/913) who collected his master’s 
pronouncements on rigjal entitled Su*alat adjaba Sanha 
Abu Dawid etc., see the edition of M.‘A.K. al- 
“Umar, Medina 1983. 

Ahmad b. Hardin al-Bardidji (d. 301/914) compiled 
a K. al-Tabakat fi ’l-asma? al-mufrada min asmd? al- 
Sulama? wa-ashab al-hadith which is available in two edi- 
tions by S. Shihabi, Damascus 1987, and SAbduh SA. 
Kishk, Damascus 1990. 

Muhammad b. ‘Amr al-‘Ukayli (d. 322/934) com- 
piled a K. al-Du‘afa? wa ’l-matrikin, ed. “Abd al-Mu‘ti 
A. Kal‘adji in 4 vols. with 2,101 entries, Beirut 1984. 
Apart from the data which are also found in its 


predecessors in this genre, the book constitutes a ma- 
jor enlargement in that it contains numerous ex- 
amples of prophetic traditions which the weak and re- 
jected transmitters described are supposed to have 
brought into circulation. 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 
327/938) produced a massive rigja/ lexicon entitled K. 
al-Dyarh wa ‘l-ta‘dil, which is almost wholly based on 
the data provided by his father, Aba Hatim Muham- 
mad b. Idris al-Razi (d. 277/890) and the latter’s life- 
long friend and fellow-tradition expert Abi Zur‘a al- 
Razi. For the transmission paths along which this 
rigjal information reached Ibn Abi Hatim, see Juyn- 
boll, Muslim tradition, 243 f. In this lexicon, Ibn Abt 
Hatim applied a similar, loosely alphabetical, order in 
listing names as did al-Bukhari in his Ta°rikh, with 
which work it differs in that, with its 18,040 entries 
(over 5,000 more than al-Bukhari’s) it lists an even 
greater number of strictly unknown transmitters, the 
so-called madjhiliin. He also wrote a separate study on 
“lal, see the edition (entitled K. al-“ilal) of Cairo 1343- 
4, 2 vols. It is the first such work in which the tradi- 
tions with their respective ‘lal are primarily arranged 
according to the order of chapters observed in tradi- 
tion collections. To Ibn Abi Hatim we also owe a brief 
nidjal work on the shortcomings of al-Bukhari’s 
Ta*rtkh, entitled Bayan khata? al-Bukhari fi tarikhihi, 
Haydarabad 1961. 

Muhammad b. Hibban al-Busti (d. 354/965 [see 
IBN HIBBAN]) was the author of a large tradition collec- 
tion but he also produced several major rigjal works. 
One, his K. al-Thikat (ed. Haydarabad 1973-83, 9 
vols.) is, like Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabakat, preceded by an ex- 
tensive biography of the Prophet. It is further organis- 
ed on the basis of three fabakat: that of the Successors 
and those of the following two generations. The 
technical term ¢hzkat from the title is not to be taken in 
its literal sense of ‘‘reliable persons’’; a sizeable 
percentage of ridjal dealt with are madjhilin. For lack 
of more precise characteristics, they were labelled 
thika. This term was often used especially in order to 
classify transmitters about whom little, if anything, 
was known. The traditions in whose isndds they occur- 
red, however, had a certain appeal, which prevented 
ridjal experts from rejecting them altogether. While 
describing someone about whom (next to) nothing is 
known, later ridjal experts frequently refer to Ibn Hib- 
ban’s lexicon using the term waththakahu Ibn Hibban, 
or dhakarahu Ibn Hibban fi ’l-thikat ... or similar expres- 
sions, thereby indicating that that transmitter, as well 
as the mostly innocuous tradition(s) he is reported to 
have transmitted, may be preserved, be it merely for 
the sake of comparison. Furthermore, there is Ibn 
Hibban’s Kitab al-Madjrihin (wa ’l-du‘afa’) min al- 
muhaddithin, ed. ‘Aziz Bey al-Kadiri, Haydarabad 
1970, 2 vols., also listing often the traditions in whose 
proliferation the weak transmitters dealt with in the 
lexicon are alleged to have had a hand. Ibn Hibban’s 
Mashahir ‘ulama? al-amsar, a lexicon with 1,602 entries 
built upon the éabekat principle, was edited by M. 
Fleischhammer, Wiesbaden 1959. 

By general agreement, the most extensive early lex- 
icon of doubtful transmitters was that of ‘Abd Allah b. 
SAdi (d. 365/976). What was said for al-‘Ukayli’s lex- 
icon is equally true for Ibn SAdi’s K. al-Kamil ft 
(ma‘rifat) du‘afa? al-ridjal (al-muhaddithin wa-“ilal al- 
hadith) with approximately the same number of entries 
(more than 2,000). However, it surpasses al-“Ukayli’s 
in size, especially in numbers of doubtful traditions 
quoted in connection with their alleged originators. 
This lexicon is, furthermore, the first in which the 
Arabic term madar is occasionally used to indicate that 
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certain matns, or matn clusters, are due to one par- 
ticular transmitter who is held responsible for 
disseminating these to a number of pupils. The term 
madar, first used in ‘Ali Ibn al-Madini’s ‘//a/, is in Ibn 
‘Adi’s usage a genuine technical term which comes 
closest to the term ‘‘common link’’ coined by Schacht 
(cf. The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford 
1950, 171 ff.) and further elaborated in Juynboll, 
Muslim tradition, 206-17. 

“Umar b. Ahmad Ibn Shahin (d. 385/995) wrote a 
Ta°rikh Asma? al-thikat mimman nukila Sanhum al-“lm, cf. 
the edition of ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti A. Kal‘adji, Beirut 1986, 
with 1,569 entries. Like the thtka collections of ‘Idjlt 
and Ibn Hibban mentioned above, the transmitters 
are arranged in loosely alphabetical order and are not, 
contrary to what its title suggests, universally con- 
sidered reliable. 

‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Darakutni (d. 385/995) compiled 
a Kitab al-Du‘afa? wa ’I-matrikin, ed. Subhi al-Badri al- 
Samarra’i, Beirut 1986, with 632 entries. 

The post-classical period 

With the 4th/10th century, there begins, as 
Brockelmann defined it, the post-classical period, with 
initially relatively little activity in the compilation of 
nigjal works. On the basis of a remark of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘SAIi Ibn al-Djawzi (d. 597/1200 [g.v.]), 
one could almost infer that, during the two centuries 
after al-Darakutni’s lexicon, there do not seem to 
have been any basically new additions to the genre, 
for Ibn al-Djawzi enumerates in the introduction to 
his Kitab al-Du‘afa? wa ’l-matrikin (see the edition with 
4,018 alphabetical entries of Abu ’Il-Fida? ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kadi, Beirut 1986, i, 7) the sources from which he 
compiled his work: they are the same as all those listed 
hitherto, the last being the al-Darakutni work. After 
Ibn al-Djawzi, however, various major, and increas- 
ingly more-embracing, ridjal lexicons did see the light 
which were constantly subject to expansion as well as 
abridgements at the hands of subsequent compilers. 

At the centre of these activities stands Yusuf b. al- 
Zaki ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mizzi (d. 742/1341 [{9.v.]), 
the author of a colossal biographical dictionary of 
transmitters occurring in the Six Books and a few 
minor collections entitled Tahdhib al-kamal fi asma? al- 
ridjal, which grew out of a work by ‘Abd al-Ghani b. 
‘Abd al-Wahid al-Djamma‘ili (d. 600/1203, cf. 
Brockelmann, S I, 606). It is presently only partly 
available in the edition of Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘raf 
(Beirut 1980-, 15 vols. with, at the time of writing, 
some 20 more to follow). Al-Mizzi’s work, together 
with some lexicons of his pupil al-Dhahabi (cf. below), 
lie then again at the basis of arguably the most famous 
ridjal work of all: the Tahdhib al-tahdhib of Ibn Hadjar 
al-‘Askalani (d. 852/1448 [9.v.]), with its ca. 7,300 ¢ar- 
diamas being a compendium of al-Mizzi’s work but, 
because of its smaller size, less unwieldy. (For more 
on this lexicon, see Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 134-7, 
238-41.) What makes al-Mizzi’s original, however, 
even more useful than Ibn Hadjar’s abridgement is 
that in each transmitter’s fardjama, at the mention of 
each of his masters as well as of each of his pupils, 
symbols of tradition collections are sometimes in- 
serted indicating in which of the Six Books material of 
the described transmitter can be found, whereas in 
Ibn Hadjar’s lexicon—at least in the only available 
edition, that of Haydarabad 1325-7— these symbols 
are solely listed preceding the name of each muhaddith 
treated. Al-Mizzi’s arrangement of his material thus 
allows the drawing of inferences as to either the 
origins of certain transmitters’ fictitiousness or doubt- 
ful personae, as well as other conclusions. 

Beside al-Mizzi, his pupil al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) 


deserves separate mention. For a survey of his con- 
tributions to éavikh and rigjal works and how these are 
interdependent, see AL-DHAHABI. Moreover, mention 
should be made of a few major new editions of his 
specific ridjal works: al-Mughni fi ’l-du‘afa’, ed. Nur al- 
Din ‘Itr, Aleppo 1971, 2 vols.; Séyar a‘lam al-nubala?, 
ed. Shu‘ayb al-Arna?ut, Husayn al-Asad e¢ alti, Beirut 
1981-4, 23 vols.; Tadhktrat al-huffaz, several impr., 
Haydarabad 1955-70, 4 vols. (with dkayls by M. b. 
SA. al-Husayni, M. b. M. Ibn Fahd and al-Suydti); 
al-Kashif fi ma‘rifat man lahu riwaya fi ’l-kutub al-sitta, ed. 
“Izzat ‘Ali “Id SAtiyya and Misa M.‘A. al-Mawshi, 
Cairo 1972, 3 vols, with more than 7,000 entries; and 
Mizan al-i‘udal, ed. ‘A.M. al-Badjawt, Cairo 1963, 4 
vols., with 11,053 entries. In this last work he 
assembled not only all the weak transmitters he could 
find but also scores of at first sight blameless ones. 
This lexicon was revised and enlarged by Ibn Hadjar 
al-‘Askalani (d. 852/1449 [g.v.]), resulting in his Lisan 
al-mizan, Haydarabad 1329, 6 or 7 vols., with ca. 
15,000 entries. A large number of data concerning 
political, cultural and literary history as well as 
theological discussion can be gleaned from both lex- 
icons. The Lisén is especially rich in examples of tradi- 
tions which are deemed fabricated by the man in 
whose biography they are cited, allegations that could 
often be confirmed by modern tsndd analysis, as was 
the case with the du‘afa? lexicons of al-‘Ukayli and Ibn 
‘Adi described above. 

All the time, other types of ridjal lexicons, too 
numerous to list all, had made their appearance. 
Some of these are described here by genre. 

(1) The generation of Companions received special 
attention, something which was probably also 
stimulated by the establishment of their collective 
ta‘dil, a dogma that seems to have found its first for- 
mulation sometime in the course of the final decades 
of the 2nd/8th and the first decades of the 3rd/9th cen- 
turies (cf. Juynboll, Muslim tradition, 190-206). The 
earliest author credited with a lexicon exclusively 
devoted to Companions and their alleged roles in the 
transmission of prophetic traditions was Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Sulayman al-Hadrami Mutayyan (d. 
297/909). No mss. of it are listed in GAS, i. Ibn Hib- 
ban compiled a Ta*rikh al-Sahdba allaghina ruwtya 
Sanhum al-akhbar (ed. Baran al-Dannawi, Beirut 1988, 
with 1,608 entries). This work is the first lexicon sole- 
ly devoted to the subject and available in a printed 
edition. It was improved upon by, among others, the 
following: Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071 [g.v.]), K. 
al-Isti‘ab fi asma? al-ashab, ed. ‘A.M. al-Badjawi, Cairo 
1960, 4 vols. with 4,225 entries; ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir (d. 630/1233), Usd al-ghaba fi ma‘rifat al-sahaba, 
ed. Cairo 1970, 7 vols. with 7,703 entries; al- 
Dhahabi, Tadjrid asmd? al-sahaba, ed. ‘Abd al-Hakim 
Sharaf al-Din, Bombay 1969-70, 2 vols. with 8,859 
entries, and finally Ibn Hadjar, K. al-Isaba fi tamyiz al- 
sahaba, ed. ‘A.M. al-Badjawi, Cairo 1970-2, 8 vols. 
with 12,290 entries. To be sure, in this last source not 
all persons paraded were Companions in the technical 
sense of the word; Ibn Hadjar added scores of 
borderline cases in his so-called second, third and 
fourth kisms. 

(2) A specifically Mu‘tazili-influenced ngial work is 
K. Kabil al-akhbar wa-ma‘rifat al-ridjal by Abu ’1-Kasim 
al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhi (d. 319/931 [9.v.], and Juynboll, 
Muslim tradition, index s.n.). An edition is in prepara- 
tion in Leiden University Library. 

(3) The first Shri r7djal work is that of Muhammad 
b. ‘Umar al-Kashshi (d. ca. 340/951 [9.v.]), see the 
corrected redaction with 520 entries of Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Tust (d. 460/1068) in the edition of 
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Ahmad al-Husayni, Karbala 1963. The work is based 
on the fabakat principle, describing the persons in the 
entourage of the respective imams. The majority of 
people enumerated are assessed as to their political 
position in society, but the lexicon does give extensive 
hadith-technical information. The other Shi‘7 lexicons 
are perfectly ordinary hadith-related, alphabetically ar- 
ranged dictionaries of transmitters closely resembling 
their Sunni counterparts. To the same al-Tiisi we owe 
a work called Ridjal al-Tist, ed. M. Sadik Al Bahr al- 
‘Ulam, Nadjaf 1961, comprising some 8,900 
transmitters. Al-Nadjashi (d. 450/1058) wrote a K. al- 
rigial, ed. Djalal al-Din al-‘Amili, Tehran 1958. 
“Inayat al-Din ‘Ali al-Kuhpa’i (fl. ca. 1016/1607) 
compiled a lexicon in which he incorporated five 
earlier major rigjal lexicons, including the three just 
mentioned, entitled Magjma‘ al-ridjal, ed. Diya? al-Din 
al-Isfahani, Isfahan 1384, 7 vols. Muhammad b. ‘AI 
al-Ardabiii (fl. ca. 1100/1689, cf. Ziriklt, 4th impr., vi, 
294-5) produced a Djami al-ruwat, Kumm ca. 1967, 2 
vols. See further, S1LM AL-RIDJAL. 

(4) Al-Bukhari’s and Muslim’s collections were 
especially subjected to a sort of tsna@d scrutiny, 
resulting in ridjal lexicons too numerous and too 
varied to enumerate all of them, in which in one way 
or another transmitters occurring in one collection are 
compared with those occurring in the other. Informa- 
tion on these kutub ridjaliyya can be found among the 
secondary works listed in GAS, i, derived from (com- 
mentaries on) the two Sahihs. But there is also a small 
and useful transmitters’ lexicon on those of Malik’s 
Muwatta? by al-Suyati (d. 911/1505 [¢.v.]), ZsS@f al- 
mubatta? bi-ridjal al-Muwatta, ed. with the Muwatta? by 
Farak Sa‘d, Beirut 1979. 

(5) Another genre of rida! works is that of regional 
or city histories. Whereas Abii Zakariyya? al-Azdi (d. 
334/946) only occasionally touches on hadith transmis- 
sion in his Ta7*rikh Mawsil, ed. ‘Ali Habiba, Cairo 
1387, as does Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Razi (ed. 
460/1068 [g.v.]) in his Ta*rikh Madinat San‘a, ed. 
H.SA. al-“Amri and ‘A.Dj. Zakkar, San‘a? 
1401/1981, other works in this genre contain only 
very few purely historical data on the regions or cities 
dealt with and are in reality /ebakat-arranged or 
alphabetically ordered works, with all the trimmings 
of other rigjal lexicons on muhaddithun, from all those 
who once lived in a particular region or city to those 
who merely passed through it. Some examples: Aslam 
b. Sahl Bahshal (d. 292/905), Ta*rikh Wasif, ed. 
Kirkis ‘Awwad, Baghdad 1967, a strictly hadith- 
critical ridj@al work; Hamza b. Yusuf al-Sahmi (d. 
427/1036 [g.v.]), Ta°rikh Djurdian aw kitab ma‘rifat 
‘ulama? ahl Djurdjan, ed. M. ‘Abd al-Mu‘id Khan, 
Haydarabad 1950; Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani (d. 
430/1038 [g.v.]), K. Dhtkr akhbar Isbahan, ed. S. Dede- 
ring, Leiden 1931-4, 2 vols.; the great tradition 
scholar al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071 [g.v.]) 
devoted his large Ta*rikh Baghdad, cf. ed. Cairo 1931 
+ reprints, 14 vols., following a topographical intro- 
duction, almost wholly to Aadith-related characteristics 
of the 7,831 persons described in, again, a loosely 
alphabetical order; modelled on this lexicon but even 
more massive is the 7a°rikh Madinat Dimashk of ‘Ali b. 
al-Hasan Ibn SAsakir (d. 571/1176 [g.v.]), which is 
well on its way of being edited in complete form under 
the auspices of the Arab Academy of Damascus; for 
Spain we have Muhammad b. Harith al-Khushani 
(d. 361/971 [¢.v.]), Akhbar al-fukaha? wa ’l-muhaddithin, 
a specifically Andalusian lexicon with 527 entries, ed. 
Maria Luisa Avila and Luis Molina, Madrid 1992. 
The nisba [g.v.] genre may be considered as an off- 
shoot of city lexicons as well as genealogical works; 


under each nisba all the tradition experts and, occa- 
sionally, other religious scholars, are enumerated who 
were best known—or sometimes only known—by that 
nisba. The most famous compilation is the K. al-Ansab 
of ‘Abd al-Karim b. M. al-Sam‘ani (d. 562/1166 
(g.v.]), cf. the facs. ed. of Leiden-London 1912, and 
that of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Y. al-Muallimi, 
Haydarabad 1962-82, 13 vols. 

(6) A special type is furthermore the so-called atraf 
compilation, that is an alphabetically-arranged collec- 
tion of the Companions’ musnads, with every tradition 
ascribed to each of them shortened to its faraf (i.e. gist 
or salient feature), accompanied by ail the tsndd 
strands supporting it which occur in the Six Books and 
a few other revered collections. The most famous 
representative of this type is the Tuhfat al-ashraf bi- 
ma‘rifat al-atraf by al-Mizzi; for a more detailed des- 
cription, see AL-MIzzI. The work was imitated but 
never improved upon. 

(7) In an attempt to solve onomastic difficulties 
around transmitters’ identities, several lexicons were 
compiled listing ambiguous names with accompany- 
ing solutions as to their proper vocalisation and at- 
tribution. The best-known examples are the works en- 
titled Midih awham al-djam‘ wa ’l-tafrik, Haydarabad 
1959-60, by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi; al-Ikmal fi raf< al- 
irtiyab San al-mutalif wa ‘l-mukhtalif min al-asma? wa ’l- 
kund wa ’l-ansdb by ‘Ali b. Hibat Allah Ibn Makala (d. 
between 475/1082 and 487/1094), see the edition of 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Y. al-Mu‘allimi and Nayif al- 
‘Abbas, Beirut 1962-7, 7 vols.; and al-Dhahabi’s K. 
al-Mushtabih (fi ’l-ridjal), ed. P. de Jong, Leiden 1881, 
and ‘A.M. al-Badjawi, Cairo 1962, 2 vols. See also 
IBN MAKULA. 

(8) Women hadith transmitters are usually treated in 
the ridjal lexicons at the very end after all the men 
have been dealt with, but one nis@? lexicon was made 
into a separate publication: ‘U.R. Kahhala, A‘lam al- 
nisa@ fi Salamay al-‘arab wa ’l-islam, Damascus 1959-77, 
5 vols. Its contents are exclusively based upon 
mediaeval sources. A large percentage of the women 
are described only as to their hadith activities, but for 
the rest it is an ordinary biographical dictionary ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

(9) There are quite a few lexicons arranged by year 
in which the muhaddithin and other religious scholars 
who died that year are enumerated, eventually with 
an admixture of purely historical data thrown in. 
Best-known in this genre is the Shadharat al-dhahab of 
Ibn al-‘Imad (d. 1089/1678 [q.v.]), Beirut n.d., 8 vols. 

(10) For the rich genre of lexicons in which lists of 
someone’s hadith masters are compiled, i.e. the so- 
called mashyakka works, see the comprehensive intro- 
duction of H. Schitzinger’s Das Kitab al-mu‘gam des 
Abi Bakr al-Isma“ilt (= Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, XLIII, 3), Wiesbaden 1978; and 
FAHRASA. 

Biographical lexicons of Kur’dn reciters and 
exegetes, judges, governors, jurists, theologians, 
mystics, poets, grammarians, scientists and a host of 
other professions and shared characteristics (e.g. the 
blind and the longeval), although often containing 
hadith-related data, do not really fall within the scope 
of the ridjal genre in that they do not deal specifical- 
ly with these categories’ (de)merits in Aadith transmis- 
sion. But they were doubtless modelled on the genuine 
ridjal works. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. Several 
recently published editions of the ral lexicons 
mentioned contain in their introductions more or 
less adequate surveys of the genres on thikat and 
du‘afa’, especially the edition of Bashshar SAwwad 
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Mat‘rif of Mizzi’s Tahdhib. For a general approach 
to the fabakat genre, see I. Hafsi, Recherches sur le 
genre Tabagat dans la littérature arabe, in Arabica, xxiii 
(1976), 227-65, xxiv (1977), 1-41, 150-86; P. 
Auchterlonie, Arabic biographical dictionaries: a sum- 
mary guide and bibliography, Durham 1987 (Middle 
East Libraries Committee research guides 2); for 
Shr‘T ridjal works, see the papers of B. Scarcia- 
Amoretti, A. Arioli and D. Amaldi in Cahiers 
d’onomastique arabe, i, Paris 1979, and ‘ILM aAL- 
RipjaL. See further, Jacqueline Sublet, Le voile du 
nom. Essai sur le nom propre arabe, Paris 1991. 
2 (G.H.A. JuyNnBoLt) 

RIDWAN, the guardian (khazin) of Paradise, is 
absent from the Kur?’dn, early tafsir, hadith and 
descriptions of Paradise. In Ibn Hisham, 268, this 
angel is still called Isma‘il. The proper name Ridwan 
may result from a personifying exegesis of the ridwan 
(= Allah’s favour) which believers will meet in the 
hereafter (Kur’an, III, 15, etc.). In the anonymous 
4th/10th century Kitab al-SAzama (e.g. ms. Paris 4605, 
Vatican 1480; ed. Raven, forthcoming) Ridwan 
opens the gates of Paradise, dresses and serves the 
believers, draws away the veils from the face of Allah, 
etc. Slightly later he appears in the Shi‘i legend about 
SAli and Fatima [q.vv.] and in Isma‘ili cosmogony (H. 
Halm, Kosmologie und Heilslehre der frihen Isma‘iliya, 
Wiesbaden 1978). He is an accepted figure in Arabic 
belles-lettres, at least from al-Ma‘arri (R. al-Ghufran) 
onwards, and in later Islamic literatures throughout. 

_ (W. Raven) 

RIDWAN or Rupwan B. TuTusu b. Alp Arslan, 
Fakhr al-Mulk (d. 507/1113), Saldjak prince in 
Aleppo after the death of his father Tutush {q.v.] in 
Safar 488/February 1095. 

After assuming power in Aleppo, Ridwan and his 
stepfather, the Atabeg Djanah al-Dawla Husayn, 
aimed at taking over Tutush’s former capital 
Damascus and thus at controlling the whole of Syria 
and Palestine not still in Fatimid hands. However, 
Ridwan’s brother Dukak and his Atabeg Tughtigin 
held on to Damascus, and after Ridwan broke with 
Dyjanah al-Dawla, the latter established himself in 
Hims. For one month, in Ramadan-Shawwal/ 
August-September 1097, Ridwan acknowledged the 
Fatimid caliph al-Musta‘li (q.v.] in the khutha at Alep- 
po, but reverted to Sunni allegiance and acknowledge- 
ment of the ‘Abbasid al-Mustazhir and the sultan 
Berk-yaruk [9.vv.] when it became apparent that the 
Fatimids could not deliver any material help to him. 

From Radjab 491/June 1098, Ridwan had the 
Crusader leader Bohemund, now Prince of Antioch, 
as his neighbour, and the ensuing years were filled 
with warfare with Bohemund (and then with Tancred 
of Antioch and Edessa, Bohemund’s successor) and 
also with his Muslim rivals such as Djanah al-Dawla 
(until the latter’s death at the hands of the Assassins 
in Radjab 496/May 1103). It was around this time 
that Ridw4n allied with the strong Isma‘ili faction 
within Aleppo and used them as part of his tortuous 
policies (which in 502/1108-9, e.g., allied him with 
Tancred against the Muslim Cawli Sakaw of Mawsil), 
and although he was unable to take Damascus, he had 
his name recognised in the khutha and sikka there by 
the young Tutush b. Dukak. When a Muslim army 
aimed at the Crusaders appeared from Mawsil before 
Aleppo, Ridwan refused to admit it and defended his 
city with Isma‘ili help (Safar 505/August-September 
1111). His standing with what was probably the ma- 
jority Sunni population of Aleppo was now understan- 
dably impaired. He allied with Tughtigin of 
Damascus but secured peace in northern Syria by 


making payments to Tancred and (after November 
1112) his son Roger. He substantially avoided taking 
part in a djthad against the Crusaders led by Tughtigin 
and Mawdid b. Altuntash of Mawsil, sending only a 
tiny token force, but died on 1 Rabi‘ 1 507/16 August 
1113, to be succeeded briefly by his son Tadj al-Dawla 
Alp Arslan [see HALAB]. 

The Sunni sources regard Ridw4n, from his use of 
the Syrian IsmA‘ilis, with disfavour, stigmatising him 
as al-mal‘in, sayyi? al-sira, etc. They even accuse him 
of having been converted to Isma@‘ilism by the local 
leader in Aleppo, al-Hakim al-Munadjdjim; it seems 
impossible to discern the truth here. He is further con- 
demned for his miserliness, since he left a large 
treasury at his death. His diplomatic and political 
skills were, however, considerable, and within what 
was at that time a highly complex situation in Syria, 
he successfully maintained his power between the 
Crusaders and various Muslim rivals for nearly nine- 
teen years. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. These include Ibn 
al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta*rikh Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, tr. 
Gibb; Ibn al-‘Adim, Zubde, ed. Dahhan; idem, 
Bughya, ed. Ali Sevim, Ankara 1976, biography of 
Ridwan, no. XIV, Ar. text, 138-51, Tkish. résumé, 
78-80; Ibn al-Athir, x; Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, 
i, 296, tr. de Slane, i, 274 (s.v. Tutush); Safadi, 
Wafi, xiv, ed. Dedering, 129-30 (biography of 
Ridwan). 

2. Studies. See the general histories of the 
Crusades by e.g. Grousset and Runciman, and 
Cahen’s ch. The Selchikids, in Setton and Baldwin 
(eds.), A history of the Crusades, i. Also Cahen, La 
Syrie du nord 4 l’époque des Croisades, Paris 1940, index 
s.v. Rodwéin; M.G.S. Hodgson, The order of 
Assassins, The Hague 1955, 70, 89-92; R.W. 
Crawford, Ridwan the Maligned, in J. Kritzeck and 
R.B. Winder (eds.), The world of Islam, studies in 
honour of Philip K. Hitt, London-New York 1959, 
135-44; Farhad Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, their history 
and doctrines, Cambridge 1990, 356 ff. 

a (C.E. Boswortn) 

RIDWAN BEGOVIC ‘Ali Pasha (in Serbo-Croat 
Rizvanpecovié Ali-paSa; ca. 21783-1851), wezir of 
Herzegovina from 1833 until his death by assassina- 
tion in March 1851. He was an interesting individual, 
whose biography well illustrates the complex cir- 
cumstances affecting this region of the Balkans in the 
closing stages of Ottoman domination. 

He was descended from an old Muslim family. 
Towards the end of the 18th century his father, Dhu 
}-Fikar (Zulfikar), was governor (with the title of mir-i 
miran (?), i.e. ‘‘provincial governor’’, or that of 
kapudan (?), a term rendered in Serbo-Croat by 
“‘kapetan’’) of the town of Stolac (in southern 
Herzegovina, to the south of Mostar (¢.v.]) and its en- 
virons, hence his name of Stoéevié (or Rizvanbegovi¢- 
Stoéevié) which is also encountered in the texts. ‘Ali 
Pasha is said to have been born in this town ca. 1783 
(considerably earlier, according to V. Corovié, ca. 
1761). Following a dispute with his father (over a 
trivial issue, according to S. BaSagié), he parted from 
his family while still a young man, only returning 
(and bringing with him a considerable sum of money, 
so it ts alleged) after the death of his father, 
whereupon he engaged in conflict with his brothers, 
Mustafa (Mustaj-Beg) and Hadzun (Hadjdji Beg: 
some sources mention also the name of ‘Omer), for 
several months during the year 1222/1807, over the 
succession to the post of governor of Stolac and 
possession of the rich aghalik of the village of Hutovo. 
This dispute was temporarily resolved the following 
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year by a special envoy from Istanbul, in the course 
of negotiations which took place in Sarajevo, but it 
was subsequently revived, lasting many years and 
coming to an end only in 1229/1813-14, when SAIi 
Pasha finally succeeded his father in the capacity of 
governor of Stolac and the surrounding area, while 
Hadjdjt Beg obtained the aghalik of Hutovo. With 
regard to these appointments, Corovié comments, 
‘*CAli Pasha and his brother Hadjdjt Beg were neither 
of them good masters or congenial neighbours, but 
Hadjdji Beg was by far the worse’’. The relations 
maintained by ‘Al? Pasha with the powerful Muslim 
families of Bosnia- Herzegovina were variable; he was 
very close to the eminent Isma‘il Agha Cengié (an in- 
dividual immortalised by the Croatian poet Ivan 
MazZuranié, 1814-90), but was in open conflict with 
his other neighbours, such as the Kapetanoviés of the 
town of Poéitelj. It was in the course of a skirmish with 
Isma‘il Kapetanovié and his supporters, during the 
siege of Potitelj in 1813, that he was wounded in the 
leg; as a result of this he was to be lame for the re- 
mainder of his life. By 1820 he was the most widely- 
known governor (kapudan) in the whole of 
Herzegovina, and an implacable foe of the wezirs of 
Bosnia, based at Travnik. However, in 1831, at the 
time of the uprising of the Bosnian aristocracy, led by 
Hiseyn Beg GradaStevié (known as Zmaj od Bosne, 
‘‘the dragon of Bosnia’’), ‘Ali Pasha Rizvanbegovié 
and Isma‘il Agha Cengié did not associate themselves 
with the rebels and sided ostensibly with the Ottoman 
sultan and the central authority. ‘Ali Pasha then took 
under his protection the ousted wezir of Travnik, while 
his brother Hadjdji Beg allied himself with the in- 
surgents and met his death (27 February 1832) 
fighting alongside the troops of GradaStevié as the lat- 
ter were laying siege to the town of Stolac. This 
fratricidal war claimed many other victims, on both 
sides; thus Isma‘il Agha Cengié ordered the assassina- 
tion of one of his own relatives, Fejz Alaj-Beg Cengi¢. 
Following the failure of the rebel attacks on Nevesinje 
and Stolac, ‘Alt Pasha Rizvanbegovié lent powerful 
support (with Isma‘il Agha Cengié and Bash Agha 
Redzepasi¢, ancestor of the eminent family of the 
BaSagi¢) to the troops of the wezir Kara Mahmud 
Pasha in the course of the decisive battle which took 
place on the plain before Sarajevo on 17 May 1832, 
and which resulted in the total defeat of the supporters 
of GradaStevié. 

‘Ali Pasha subsequently participated, with an army 
raised in Bosnia-Herzegovina, in the expedition 
mounted by the Porte against Muhammad SAII (¢.v.] 
of Egypt, during which he and his troops performed 
sterling service. He was rewarded in 1832 by the 
sultan Mahmid II (q.v.], who appointed him first 
beylerbeyi, then, in 1833, wezir and wali of 
Herzegovina, although this region was detached from 
the wilayet of Bosnia. 

He thus governed this region, in a quasi- 
independent fashion, for almost twenty years (living 
either at Mostar, or in his country residence on the 
river Buna), according to one of his celebrated max- 
ims, Evo vam Stanbul, Mostar; evo vam cara 1 u Mostaru 
(according to another version, Evo vam 1 cara u 
Mostaru), which may be loosely translated as ‘‘Here 
you have an Istanbul, Mostar, and here you have an 
emperor, also at Mostar’ (or, ‘‘and here you have 
also an emperor at Mostar’’). He succeeded, in fact, 
at a very early stage in concentrating all power within 
his family and his circle of supporters, entrusting in- 
ternal security to ‘‘gendarmes’’ commanded by bélik 
bashis who were in his pay. He paid to the Porte an an- 
nual tribute of 87,000 florins, retaining the remainder 


of the funds raised by taxation, and took certain steps 
to improve agriculture and the economy. Thus he en- 
couraged, for example, the populace to plant 
vegetables and fruits emanating from lands of the 
south, introducing the cultivation of olives, 
pomegranates, almonds, jasmine, tobacco, rice and 
even silk-worms. 

His relations with the diverse populations of the 
region varied considerably, according to time and cir- 
cumstances. Hence in the early stages he showed his 
gratitude to the local Serbs (who had given him strong 
support during the conflicts of 1831-2), authorising 
them in 1833 to rebuild the ancient Orthodox church 
of Mostar, and supporting the Serbian Orthodox 
clergy in its opposition to the appointment of Greek 
bishops to positions of authority in the church. Fur- 
thermore, he helped the Franciscans of Bosnia to ac- 
quire their own vicariate in 1846, and obtained for 
them in the same year a firman permitting the founda- 
tion of a Catholic monastery at a place called Siroki 
Brijeg. As for the Muslim community, he contributed 
substantial donations to various religious associations 
and had a number of building constructed at Mostar 
and elsewhere, including a mosque at Buna. 

Regarding ‘‘external affairs’’, these were confined, 
as will be seen, to relations with Montenegro [see 
KARA DAGH] and with the Porte. This process began in 
1836 with the battle of Grahovo, in the course of 
which Herzegovinan troops, commanded by ‘Ali 
Pasha and Isma‘il Agha Gengic, inflicted a heavy 
defeat on Montenegrin units, with the result that 
Grahovo became (temporarily) Ottoman territory. 
This defeat outraged the Montenegrins, who 
ultimately assassinated Isma‘il Agha Cengié in 1840. 
But in the meantime, the internal situation had 
changed considerably, and the rumour circulated 
among the Muslim circles of Herzegovina that the 
death of the aged Isma‘il Agha had been welcomed by 
Rizvanbegovié, since for a considerable time 
previously Isma‘il Agha had been the leader of a party 
opposing Rizvanbegovié, accusing him, on the one 
hand, of imposing increasingly draconian taxes on the 
population, and on the other, of brutally and 
shamelessly advancing the material interests of his 
own family. He had in fact undertaken a methodical 
redistribution of the former ‘‘capitanates’’ (rights of 
authority which had become hereditary within certain 
leading local families) into larger administrative units, 
which he then allocated to his sons and relatives. In 
spite of all this, to avenge the death of Isma‘il Agha 
and to silence the afore-mentioned rumours, Riz- 
vanbegovié in 1841 attacked the region of Drobnjak, 
slaughtering a number of its male inhabitants, while 
in 1842 rivalry over Grahovo resumed. With the aim 
of putting an end to the war, a meeting took place the 
same year at Dubrovnik between Rizvanbegovi¢ and 
the bishop of Montenegro, Peter II (the illustrious 
poet Petar II Petrovié Njego8), in the course of which 
the frontiers between the two countries were fixed. 
But the Porte was unwilling to recognise this accord, 
and negotiations continued for some time longer, un- 
til 28 October 1843, the date of the final signing at 
Kotor of a new accord which broadly stipulated a 
return to the frontiers as they had stood before the 
conflicts of 1836. 

However, resentment against Rizvanbegovi¢ and 
his sons increased, to such an extent that even in 
Mostar an overt coalition against him was formed. 
Furthermore, ‘Ali Pasha had finally sided with the 
leading ‘‘feudal’’ Muslims of Bosnia, who were op- 
posing, with weapons at the ready, the implementa- 
tion of reforms introduced in Turkey by Mahmdd II. 
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When, in 1850, the renowned ‘‘executioner’’ of the 
Bosnian Muslim nobility, “Omer Pasha Latas, sent by 
the Porte to suppress the rebellion, set about 
methodically mopping up the pockets of resistance, 
his troops decisively defeated those of Rizvanbegovi¢ 
in a battle which took place near the town of Konijic. 
‘Ali Pasha himself was taken prisoner on 5 February 
1851, then displayed in Mostar, his capital, in a 
humiliating fashion (seated back to front on an ass, 
holding the animal’s tail in his hands), then sent to the 
camp of ‘Omer Pasha, who was based at this time 
near Banja Luka [see BanjaLuka]. But in the course of 
this transfer, on or about 20 March 1851, not far from 
this town, the elderly ‘Ali Pasha Rizvanbegovié was 
“‘accidentally’’ killed by one of the soldiers escorting 
him. He left four sons: Hafiz Pasha, Nafidh Pasha, 
Ristem Beg and Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha. His daughter 
Habiba (1845-90) was a renowned poetess, a profes- 
sion also followed by his grandson Hikmet (‘Arif Beg 
Rizvanbegovié, 1839-1903). 
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RIDWAN PASHA, a 10th/16th-century Otto- 

man beylerbeyt (governor) of Yemen largely 
responsible for the collapse of Ottoman authority 
there during 974-6/1566-8. He was the son of Mustafa 
Pasha Kara Shahin [g.v.], a previous governor of 
Yemen (963-7/1556-60), and the brother of Bahram 
Pasha, a later one (977-83/1570-5). When appointed 
to Yemen in Rabi‘ II 972/November 1564, he was 
sandjak beyt of Ghazza. 

Ridwan, who reached Yemen in Safar 
973/September 1565, served only briefly before, on 
the recommendation of Mahmid Pasha [g.v.], his 
predecessor and the governor of Egypt after Radjab 
973/February 1566, Yemen was divided, in Djumada 
II 973/December 1565, into two provinces. Awarded 
the poorer and more demanding beylerbeyilik of San‘a? 
in the highlands, Ridwan became resentful. His deter- 
mination to widen his jurisdiction’s sources of 
revenue and to amass personal wealth led him to 
violate the peace accord concluded with the Zaydis in 
959/1552 [see 6zDEMIR PASHA]. The Zaydi leader al- 
Mutahhar [g.v.] took the offensive and quickly suc- 
ceeded in confining Ridwan and his troops to the city 


of San‘a? (Radjab 974/January-February 1567). 

Learning in Shawwal 974/April 1567 of his 
dismissal, Ridwan departed for Istanbul where, 
despite earlier efforts to defend his actions through 
dispatches, he was censured and imprisoned. His ex- 
oneration followed the assassination in Cairo during 
Djumada I 975/November 1567 of Mahmtd Pasha 
who, it was discovered, had concealed Ridwan’s alar- 
ming reports from Yemen. Ridwan again became san- 
djak beyi of Ghazza in 978/1570-1, and in Shawwal 
980/March 1573 was named beylerbeyi of Abyssinia 
(Habesh [@.v.]), which appointment he held until after 
Rabi II 982/July-August 1574. He is next mentioned 
only in 987/1579, serving in the Persian eampaign. In 
late 990/1582 or early 991/1583 he was made beylerbeyt 
of Anadolu, in which office he died on 1 Rabi‘ II 
993/2 April 1585. 
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. (J.R. BLacksurn) 
RIF (a.), ‘‘countryside’’. 

I. As a geographical and territorial term. 

1. One sense of this term early emerged from the 
Egyptian context, where an arid country is travers- 
ed by a river with food-producing fringes: the image 
is that of the fertile (and cultivated) banks of the Nile 
[see nit]. It includes two ideas, that of ‘‘fringe’’ 
(bank, littoral and, by extension, flank, limit) and that 
of ‘‘fertile countryside’’, ‘‘abundance’’ (as opposed to 
the desert; and, by extension, ‘‘countryside’’ as op- 
posed to the town) (see the lexicon of Lane and 
Kazimirski). 

2. In Morocco, where the natural environment is 
different, the sense of ‘‘fringe’’ is further found: 

(a) Amongst certain groups of transhumant 
pastoralists, partly Arabophone, who call rif, in the 
circle of tents, those which are on the periphery 
(Querleux, Les Zemmour, in Archives Berberes, ii [Rabat 
1915-16], 127). By extension (?), certain Berbero- 
phone groups of the Middle Atlas use it to define a 
group of tents held together by a close relationship in 
the male line (the equivalent of the ikhs of other Berber 
speakers) (R. Montagne, Les Berbéres et le Makhzen dans 
le Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930, 181 n. 1). 

(b) In reference to the coastal chain, the Rif, which 
extends from the Straits of Gibraltar to the approaches 
of Moulouya. Its presence here as a toponym, with a 
varying definition of extent, is probably due to the 
configuration of the geographical relief along the 
Mediterranean coast (however, this etymological ver- 
sion could be moderated by the fact that, in the 
western, Arabophone part of the Rif, the villages 
sometimes call certain of their quarters Rif). 

The term appears as a neologism at the beginning 
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of the 7th/13th century to designate the ancient 
Mauretania Tingitana (H. Ferhat, Sabta des origines 
jusgu’a 1306, diss. Paris I, forthcoming). Ibn Sa‘id 
[g.v.] defines it as ‘‘littoral’’, known under the name 
of the ‘‘Rif of the Ghumara’’; Ibn al-Abbéar [9.z.], 
somewhat differently, describes it as ‘‘adjoining the 
Ghumara’’; and al-Badisi, in the 8th/14th century, 
extends it from Sabta to Tlemcen. 

History very early touched the Mediterranean 
shores of Morocco. The principality of Nakur [g.v.], 
in the plain behind the bay of al-Husayma [g.v. in 
Suppl.}, was founded in 90/709 by a commander of 
the caliph in Damascus, Salih b. Mansur al-Himyari 
(the town was built some time around 143/761), thus 
preceeding the foundation of Fas. The town seems to 
have been subject to the same sort of hazards as the 
Idrisid kingdom, squeezed between the Umayyads of 
Cordova and the Fatimids. It hardly survived, and 
was razed by the Almoravids (473-4/1080-1). The 
Idrisids (and, in the first place, ‘Umar b. Idris, to 
whom the region fell) played a major role in the in- 
tegration of the Rif chain to the emergent nation. 
With Kal‘at Hadjar al-Nasr (within the tribe of the 
Sumata), they even had an ephemeral capital there 
(4th/10th century), where they left behind a line 
which was rendered famous, in the 7th-8th/13th-14th 
centuries, in his hermitage on the Djabal al-‘Alam 
(amongst the tribe of the Bani ‘Aris), by the kutb 
Mawlay ‘Abd al-Salam Ibn Mashish, considered to 
have been the master of al-Shadhili. It was the 
Almohads, masters of both shores, who really brought 
about the development of the littoral, with Sabta 
[g.v.], Badis and a series of petty maritime set- 
tlements. The loss of al-Andalus, however, ruined it, 
and the consequent pressure was unceasing: the fall of 
its main ports (Sabta/Ceuta in 818/1415), the 
establishment of the Spanish presidios at several points 
on the coast, the ‘‘guerra de Africa’ with the seizure 
of Tetouan (1859-60), and finally, the establishment 
of the Spanish Protectorate (1912). The disorders 
which accompanied or preceeded it (al-Raystini, Bu 
Hamira) had hardly any long term effects, but it was 
a different matter with the resistance led by Bin ‘Abd 
al-Krim al-Khattabi (1921-6), the first war of libera- 
tion in the 20th century; the victory of Anwal (1921) 
had a deep effect on colonial peoples (see further, IT. 
below). 

Thus there are, in Morocco, three senses of the 
toponym Rif: 

(a) The Rif of the chroniclers is a mountainous 
region bordering on the Mediterranean; 

(b) The Rif of the geologists is a region of folded 
strata from the Alpine period, about 360 km long and 
80 km at its maximum width, laid down at a late date 
up against the Atlas region. Its altitude is not so great 
(Tidighine: 2,450 m), since it is deeply entrenched 
and forms a juxtaposition of mountainous compart- 
ments rather than a homogenous mountain chain (G. 
Maurer, Les montagnes du Rif central. Etude géomor- 
phologtque, Tangiers 1968); and 

(c) The Rif as understood by the population is 
exclusively formed from this eastern half of the chain 
together with the hills which prolong it as far as the 
mouth of the Moulouya, where the language spoken 
is dhamazighth (wrongly still called dharifith, Arabised 
into ¢arifit), belonging to the Zanatiya variety of the 
Berber tongues of Morocco. Its inhabitants are the 
only one bearing the name of Riydfa (Rwafa, 
Rifiyyin). 

In their turn, the geographers distinguish a Rif 
influenced by the Atantic, humid and with good 
vegetation, and a sub-arid Rif. The division is one of 


relief (the boundary passes where the limestone spine 
culminates, then through the central ridge of the 
Sanhadja Srayr, a little to the west of the meridian al- 
Husayma-Taza); one of climate (it follows an 
isohyetal curve which begins at Djabha on the coast, 
bends eastwards, passes to the south of the Targuist 
basin and turns back southwards at the level of the 
above-mentioned meridian; see Maurer, op. cit.); and 
one of humans, since a series of linguistic and cultural 
pockets (Arabophone ‘‘Rif’’ round the Bani Frah; 
Ghmara further to the west; Sanhadja further to the 
south, each with Berber islets of speech) extend along 
this fringe separating the Rif, in the east, from the 
Djbala, in the west. 

In effect, although one cannot date its appearance, 
the word Djabal only later replaced, in the western 
part, the term Rif and its inhabitants are called Djbala 
(sing. Djabli). They form an arc which connects the 
Tingitana peninsula with the valley of the Wargha. 
They are the heirs of the ancient Ghumara [9.v.] (an 
ethonym which has persisted only for the nine tribes, 
called Ghmara, forming an enclave between the 
highest crest of the mountains and the sea). Ibn 
Khaldin classed this group amongst the Masmida 
family. Several traits remind one of the other great 
sub-group of the Masmida, the mountain peoples of 
the Suis (Swasa). Thus we have a great number of 
learned men (fukaha?, ‘ulama? and tulba); the deserted 
settlements of the Rif are traditionally attached to the 
SwaAsa; and finally, although Arabised for many cen- 
turies, the speech of the Djbala retains Berber intona- 
tions which connect it with éashelhit rather than other 
varieties of Berber. On the other hand, certain traits 
connect the Djbala territory with certain massifs of the 
Algerian and Tunisian Tells: an important vegetation 
cover, a great density of population, intensive labour 
and a great variety of production, large villages with 
thatched roofs, etc. One last peculiarity is the intensi- 
ty of the urbanisation phenomenon; there is a real ur- 
banisation belt around the Tingitana peninsula, often 
going back to Antiquity and in any case to the time 
when there were close communications with al- 
Andalus. 

The Rif and its maritime fagade are probably the 
last great challenge which must face Morocco in order 
for its development to succeed: it is endeavouring to 
leave behind the accumulated backwardness (il- 
lustrated by the fragility of an over-exploited region, 
the monoculture of Indian hemp over a large area of 
the Rif and the poverty of its infrastructures) and to 
close the dossier of the colonial period. Sabta/Ceuta, 
Meliila and a few islets remain occupied; the commer- 
cial domination of these two towns in respect of 
smuggling activities affects, notably, the regional 
structure of small and medium enterprises (see 
G.E.R.M., Le Maroc méditerranéen. La troisiéme dimen- 
ston, Casablanca 1992). 

Assets are not lacking: water, halieutic resources, 
sites for beaches and mountain resorts (cedar and pine 
plantations), banking facilities (Nador is the second 
most important financial centre after Casablanca) 
and, finally, the closeness of a key crossroads of the 
Mediterranean. From being on the periphery (more 
as a result of modern history than from geography, 
however), the Rif—in its regional setting—is able to 
renew its age-old vocation of being a focus for 
economic activities and a bond of union between con- 
tinents. 
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(J. Vienet-Zunz) 
Il. The Rif War of the 1920s. 

This frontier region of the Moroccan empire, pro- 
tected by its geographical configuration, has always 
remained more or less rebellious against the central 
authority, e.g. since the time of the principality of 
Nakur (9.v.], but especially, in recent times, against 
the authority of the makhzan. The rivalries which ap- 
peared amongst the European powers (above all, be- 
tween Germany, France and Spain) from the 19th 
century soon precipitated disorders. The imprudent 
activities of sultan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz led to the appearance 
in 1901 of a pretender, the rag: BG Hmara, who from 
a base at Taza led a fierce rebellion during 1907-8. 
Agreements reached after great effort favoured the in- 
tervention as a pacifying influence, but one which was 
sometimes hazardous if not contradictory, of France 
and Spain. A chieftain of the Rif rose to power thanks 
to German intrigues under cover of the First World 
War, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim, called Bin ‘Abd 
al-Krim, and he managed to hold back the power of 
Spain thanks to the exactions of his rival Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Raysili/Raysuni and to gain the re- 
sounding victory of Anw4al over the Spanish forces 
(1921). He came back again in 1925 against the forces 
of France under the Marshals Lyautey and then Pé- 
tain, and threatened Fas. The Rif forces’ offensive 
was definitively broken at the beginning of 1926 
thanks to a combined offensive of the French and 
Spanish forces, and Bin ‘Abd al-Krim was deported to 
the Isle de Réunion. Nevertheless, the last pockets of 
resistance did not surrender until the 1930s. Al- 
Raysili, the unfortunate rival of Bin ‘Abd al-Krim, 
disappeared in 1925, after having, according to the 
flow of circumstances, at times assisted and at others 
hindered the efforts of Bin ‘Abd al-Krim. 
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RIFA‘A BEY at-TAHTAWI (1801-73), Egyp- 
tian educationist and author, who can, more than 
anyone else, be recognised as the initiator and symbol 
of the Egyptian ‘‘Awakening”’ (nahda [q.v.]) and con- 
sidered the leading intellectual figure of his 
generation. 

Abu ’!-SAzm Rifa‘a Rafis b. Badawi was born into 
a family of prominent ‘u/ama? in the Upper Egyptian 
town of Tahra. In 1817 he came to Cairo and enrolled 
in al-Azhar. Of the professors there it was Hasan al- 
‘Attar (1766-1834) who had the greatest and most 
lasting influence on him. Al-‘Artar had come into con- 
tact with the French during their occupation of Egypt 
and become interested in Europe, its thought and 
sciences. Through the friendship with his teacher, 
Rifa‘a became acquainted with secular subjects not 
yet taught at al-Azhar as well as with some aspects of 
European thought while still studying at the universi- 
ty. Between 1822 and 1824 shaykh Rifa‘a occupied a 
teaching position at al-Azhar. 

In 1824 al-‘Attar secured Rifa‘a’s appointment as 
waz and imam of a regiment in the new Egyptian ar- 
my, and when Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.] sent a 
mission of 44 students to France in 1826, shaykh Rifa‘a 
was chosen as one of the four imams accompanying the 
mission, also on the recommendation of al-‘Attar. 

In Paris, Rifa‘a, on his own initiative, studied 
French in order to be able to read works in that 
language, beginning with history and geography, 
later taking up philosophy and literature. His object 
was to translate the books he read into Arabic. During 
his stay he made friends with leading French orien- 
talists, such as A.I. Silvestre de Sacy (1758-1838) and 
E.-F. Jomard (1777-1862), who also appreciated him 
as a learned Muslim scholar. Under their benevolent 
supervision, he became aware of the new discoveries 
of Egyptology and of western values and culture in 
general. On his return to Egypt at Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
request, he published his observations and impres- 
sions Takhlis al-ibriz ila talkhis Bariz in 1834, a work 
which he had already written in Paris. This rthla des- 
cription became very well known and until the 1850s 
it remained the sole work in which Arabic-speaking 
readers were offered a description of a European 
country. J. Heyworth-Dunne has called it the only 
human document of the age by the only writer of this 
period to have produced anything readable. 

After his return from Paris in 1831 and more 
especially after the death of al-‘Attar, Rifa‘a became 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s right-hand man among the 
‘ulama?. Rifa‘a was an intellectual-cum-public servant 
acting as the main ideologue of the ruling family, a 
position of unquestioning adherence to the policy of 
the powers to be. Even when expressing his own opi- 
nions in writing, the limits were defined by others. 
Therefore, the final assessment of his contributions 
must also be an assessment of the endeavours of his 
patrons. 

Between 1831 and 1834 Rifa‘a was employed as a 
translator first at the School of Medicine and then at 
the Artillery School. The real breakthrough came in 
1836 in connection with the reorganisation of the 
Schools Administration when he was chosen as one of 
the permanent members—and the only Egyptian—of 
the Council. In 1837 Rifa‘a was made head of the 
newly-created School of Languages, where the Euro- 
pean system was successfully adapted to the method 
employed by the ‘ulama?, and, in 1842, even entrusted 
with the editorship of the official newspaper al-Waka’i‘ 
al-Misriyya for a time. But without question, his most 
important work was as a translator and supervisor of 
translators. He was rewarded in 1846 with the 
honorific title Bey. 
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All this came to an abrupt end with the death of 
Muhammad ‘Ali; he was succeeded by his grandson 
‘Abbas I [g.v.] who had Rifa‘a Bey sent to Khartam 
in 1850 to what was, in fact, virtual exile. The transla- 
tion movement came to an end, and the School of 
Languages was closed the following year. Only when 
Sa‘id [g.v.] succeeded ‘Abbas, who was assassinated, 
did Rifa‘a regain favour and was allowed to return to 
Cairo in 1854. He became head of a military school 
but when it was closed in 1861 he remained 
unemployed until the reign of Isma‘il [g.v.}. Isma‘il 
reopened the School of Languages in 1863 and ap- 
pointed Rifa‘a as director; he was also one of the 
group that planned the new educational system. In 
1870 Rifa‘a became the editor of Rawdat al-madaris, a 
periodical for the Ministry of Education; he occupied 
this position until his death. 

It is a moot question whether Rifa‘a owed most of 
what is regarded as European influence on him to his 
teacher at al-Azhar, Hasan al-‘Attar, or if he was a 
real innovator bringing back ideas from France. The 
main problem which he had to face as the ideologue 
of Muhammad ‘Ali’s innovations was how to have his 
countrymen partake in the modern world while re- 
maining Muslim. In his writings he tried to answer 
this question. Though a prolific author, nothing 
Rifa‘a wrote after Takhlis equalled it either in style or 
in significance. This is not to say that his writings 
were without impact; quite the contrary. 

Although Rifa‘a himself was not a first-rate 
historian, it was he who laid the groundwork for later 
Egyptian achievements in historiography. A turning- 
point in the writing of history in Egypt as well as a 
turning-point in Egyptians’ self-awareness as a nation 
occurred in 1868 when he published his Anwar tawftk 
al-djalil ft akhbar Misr wa-tawthik bani Isma“il. It was the 
first part of a history of Egypt planned to cover the 
period from the Deluge to his own time, although 
together with the posthumously (1874) published sia 
of the Prophet Nehayat al-idjaz ft sirat sakin al-Higjaz, it 
was all that was published. Anwar included the ages of 
the ancient Egyptians, Alexander the Great, the 
Romans and the Byzantines, and it ended where 
Egyptian history written by Arabs had_ usually 
begun—the Arab conquest. Rifa‘a was the first writer 
who saw Egypt as something historically continuous, 
a distinct geographical unit, and he tried to explain 
this vision of an Egyptian nation in terms of Islamic 
thought. 

Two other publications of Rifa‘a have to be men- 
tioned here. They are a general book on Egyptian 
society Mandhidj al-albab al-misriyya ft mabahid; al-adab 
al-‘asrtyya (1869), and a book on education al-Murshid 
al-amin li’l-banat wa’l-banin (1872). In the latter he 
advocated—albeit timidly—the necessity of extending 
general education to girls. 

The pre-eminence which Rifa‘a Bey has come to 
hold, and deservedly so, reflects the intellectual 
mediocrity of the Muhammad SAIli era. 
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AL-RIFA‘I, Auman B. SALI, Abu ’1]-SAbbas, Shafi‘? 
fakih by training and founder of the Rifa‘iyya 
(g.v.] dervish order. 

He was born in Muharram 500/September 1106 
(or, according to other authorities, in Radjab 
512/October-November 1118) at Karyat Hasan, a 
village of the Bata?ih or marshlands of lower ‘Irak [see 
AL-BATIHA] between Basra and Wasit, whence the 
nisba sometimes given to him of al-Bata?ihi, and he 
died at Umm ‘Ubayda in the same region on 22 
Djumada I 578/23 October 1182 (see Ibn Khallikan, 
ed. ‘Abbas, i, 171-2, tr. de Slane, i, 152-3). The nisba 
al-Rifa‘T is usually explained as referring to an 
ancestor Rifa‘a, but by some is supposed to be a tribal 
name. This ancestor Rifa‘a is said to have migrated 
from Mecca to Seville in Spain in 317/929, whence 
Ahmad’s grandfather came to Basra in 450/1058. 
Hence he is also called al-Maghribi. 

Ibn Khallikan’s notice of him is meagre; more is 
given in al-Dhahabi’s Ta°rikh al-Islam, taken from a 
collection of his Manakib by Muhyi ’1-Din Ahmad b. 
Sulayman al-Hammanmi recited by him to a disciple in 
680/1281. This work does not appear in the lists of 
treatises on the same subject furnished by Abu ’I- 
Huda Efendi al-Rafi‘i al-Kh4lidi al-Sayyadi in his 
works Tanwir al-absdér (Cairo 1306) and Kiladat al- 
djawahir (Beirut 1301), the latter of which is a copious 
biography, frequently citing Tiryak al-muhtbbin by 
Taki al-Din al-WaAsiti (see below), Umm al-barahin by 
Kasim b. al-Hadjdj, al-Nafha al-misktyya by ‘Izz al-Din 
al-Fardthi (d. 694/1295), and others. Al-Hammami’s 
statements are cited from one Ya‘kiib b. Kuraz, who 
acted as mu’adhdhin for al-Rifa‘i. Great caution is re- 
quired in the use of such materials. 

Whereas according to some accounts he was a 
posthumous child, the majority date his father’s death 
to 519/1125 in Baghdad, when Ahmad was seven 
years old. He was then brought up by his maternal 
uncle Mansur al-Bata?ihi, resident at Nahr Dakla in 
the neighbourhood of Basra. This Mansir (of whom 
there is a notice in al-Sha‘rani’s Lawdakth al-anwar, i, 
178) is represented as the head of a religious com- 
munity, called by Ahmad (if he is correctly reported 
by his grandson, Kilada, 88) al-Rifa‘iyya; he sent his 
nephew to Wasit to study under a Shafi‘i doctor Abu 
’\-Fadl ‘Ali al-Wasiti and a maternal uncle Abu Bakr 
al-Wasiti. His studies lasted till his twenty-seventh 
year, when he received an idjaza [g.v.] from Abu ’I- 
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Fadl, and the khirka from his uncle Mansi, who bade 
him establish himself in Umm ‘Ubayda, where (it 
would seem) his mother’s family had property, and 
where her father Yahya al-Nadjdjari al-Ansari was 
buried. In the following year, 540/1145-6, Mansur 
died and bequeathed the headship of his community 
(mashyakha) to Ahmad to the exclusion of his own son. 

His activities appears to have been confined to 
Umm ‘Ubayda and neighbouring villages, whose 
names are unknown to the geographers; even Umm 
‘Ubayda is not mentioned by Yakut, though found in 
one copy of the Marasid al-ittila®. This fact renders in- 
credible the huge figures cited by Abu ’l-Huda for the 
number of his disciples (muridin) and even deputies 
(khulafa’), the princely style and the colossal buildings 
in which he entertained them. Sibt Ibn al-Djauzi in 
his Murat al-zaman, ed. Haydarabad, viii, 370, says 
that one of their shaykhs told him he had seen some 
100,000 persons with al-Rifa‘T on a night of Sha‘ban. 
In Ibn al-‘Imad’s Shadharat al-dhahab the experience is 
said to have been Sibt Ibn al-Djauzi’s own, though 
this person was born in 581/1185, three years after al- 
Rifa‘i’s death. In the Tanwir al-absar (7, 8) his grand- 
father as well as himself is credited with the assertion. 

His followers do not attribute to him any treatises, 
but Abu ’l-Huda produces 1. two discourses (magjlis) 
delivered by him in 577/1181 and 578/1182-3 respect- 
ively; 2. a whole diwan of odes; 3. a collection of 
prayers (ad‘iya), devotional exercises (awrdd), and in- 
cantations (ahzdb); 4. a great number of casual ut- 
terances, sometimes nearly of the length of sermons, 
swollen by frequent repetitions. Since in 1, 2 and 4 he 
claims descent from ‘Ali and Fatima, and to be the 
substitute (db) for the Prophet on earth, whereas his 
biographers insist on his humility, and disclaiming 
such titles as kufb, ghawth, or even shaykh, the genuine- 
ness of these documents is questionable. 

Various books were written on him by his followers 
and by subsequent members of the Rifa‘i farika, such 
as the Tiryak al-muhibbin fi sirat sultan al-“Grifin Ahmad 
Ibn al-Rifa% of Taki ’1-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Wasiti 
(d. 744/1343-4; see Brockelmann, SI, 781, S II, 214). 

In Ibn al-‘Imad, of. cit., iv, 260, it is asserted that 
the marvellous performances associated with the 
Rifa‘is, such as sitting in heated ovens, riding lions, 
etc. [see RIFAStyYA] were unknown to the founder, and 
introduced after the Mongol invasion; in any case, 
they were no invention of his, since the like are 
recorded by al-Tanikhi in the 4th/10th century. The 
anecdotes produced by al-Dhahabi (repeated by al- 
Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi‘tyya al-kubra, iv, 40) imply a 
doctrine similar to the Buddhist and Indian ahimsa, 
unwillingness to kill or give pain to living creatures, 
even lice and locusts. He is also said to have in- 
culcated poverty, abstinence and non-resistance to in- 
jury. Thus Sib¢ Ibn al-Djawzi records how he allowed 
his wife to belabour him with a poker, though his 
friends collected 500 dinars to enable him to divorce 
her by returning her marriage gift. (The sum men- 
tioned is inconsistent with his supposed poverty.) 

Inconsistent accounts are given of his relations with 
his contemporary ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani [g.v.]. In 
the Bahdjat al-asrar of Nir al-Din al-Shattanawfi it is 
recorded by apparently faultless isnads on the authori- 
ty of two nephews of al-Rifa‘T, and a man who visited 
him at Umm ‘Ubayda in 576/1180-1, that when SAbd 
al-Kadir in Baghdad declared that his foot was on the 
neck of every saint, al-Rifa‘i was heard to say at Umm 
‘Ubayda ‘‘and on mine’’. Hence some make him a 
disciple of ‘Abd al-Kadir. On the other hand, Abu ’l- 
Huda’s authorities make ‘Abd al-Kadir one of those 
who witnessed in Medina in the year 555/1160 the 


unique miracle of the Prophet holding out his hand 
from the tomb for al-Rifa‘T to kiss; further, in the list 
of his predecessors in the discourse of 578/1182-3, al- 
Rifa‘l mentions Mansur but not ‘Abd al-Kadir. It is 
probable, therefore, that the two worked in- 
dependently. 

Details of his family are quoted from the work of al- 
Farathi, grandson of a disciple named ‘Umar. Ac- 
cording to him, al-Rifa‘l married first Mansir’s niece 
Khadidja; after her death, her sister Rabi‘a; after her 
death Nafisa, daughter of Muhammad b. al- 
Kasimiyya. There were many daughters; also three 
sons, who all died before their father. He was succeed- 
ed in the headship of his order by a sister’s son, ‘Ali 
b. SUthman. 

Bibliography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see Sha‘rani, Lawakth al-anwar fi tabakat 
al-akhyar, Cairo 1276/1859-60, i, 121-5; Zirikii, 
A‘lam, iii, 169; Mustafa Kamal Wasfi, al-Imdam al- 
Kabir Ahmad al-Rifa%, Cairo 1376/1957; J.S. Trim- 
ingham, The Suft orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 37 ff. 
and index; Brockelmann, S II, 780-1. 

2 (D.S. Marco.ioutH*) 

RIFA‘IYYA, the name of one of the most prom- 
inent Sufi orders from the period of the institu- 
tionalisation of the farikas [g.v.], and one which came 
to be noted in pre-modern times for the extravagance 
of some of its practices. 

It is unclear whether the founder, Ahmad al-Rifa‘t 
{g.v.}, was a mystic of the thaumaturgic, miracle- 
mongering type, but the order which he founded and 
which was developed by his kinsmen certainly ac- 
quired its extravagant reputation during the course of 
the 6th/12th century; it may not be without 
significance that the order grew up in the Lower ‘Irak 
marshlands between WAsit and Basra where there was 
a mélange of faiths and beliefs, Muslim, Christian, 
Mandaean, etc., with many older survivals. Already, 
Ibn Khallikan [g.v.] (wrote ca. 654/1256) reported that 
the Rifa‘l dervishes rode on lions in the Bata ih and 
that eating live snakes and walking on hot coals were 
amongst their practices (ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, i, 172, tr. 
de Slane, i, 153). 

Al-Rifa‘l’s retreat in the marshlands was a focus for 
visiting dervishes, some of whom founded their own 
orders, such as the Badawiyya, Dasti.iyya and Sha- 
dhiliyya, and it was the prototype for many zawtyas 
which sprang up. Ibn Battuta [¢.v.] frequently men- 
tions the strange practices of their devotees. Thus 
when in Wasit in 727/1327, he visited Ahmad al- 
Rifa‘i’s shrine at Umm ‘Ubayda, where he saw 
throngs of people and witnessed fire-walking and fire- 
swallowing (Rzhla, ii, 4-5, tr. Gibb, ii, 273-4); an 
eastern counterpart of these practices were those of the 
Kalandars [see KALANDARIYYA], dervishes of the 
Haydariyya order, which he witnessed in India (Rih/a, 
ii, 6-7, iii, 79-9, tr. ii, 274-5, iii, 583). 

The Rifa‘iyya spread rapidly into Egypt and Syria, 
possibly under the patronage of the Ayyubids. In 
Syria, a key figure was Abd Muhammad ‘Ali al- 
Hariri (d. 645/1268), so that this branch became 
known as the Haririyya; another Syrian branch which 
was later to become notorious for its extravagant prac- 
tices, including that of the dawsa [g.v.] or trampling of 
adherents by the mounted shaykh of the order, was that 
of the Sa‘diyya [9.v.] or Djibawiyya founded by 
Ahmad al-Rifa‘’s grandson, ‘Izz al-Din Ahmad al- 
Sayyad (d. 670/1271-2). In Egypt, the order became 
especially strong. ‘Izz al-Din al-Sayyad was teaching 
in Cairo in 638/1236 and married there an Ayyubid 
descendant, the grand-daughter of Nar al-Din al- 
Malik al-Afdal. However, the great mosque of al- 
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Rifai, near the Cairo Citadel, was not begun till the 
later 19th century, and the tomb which it contains was 
thought by ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak more likely to be that 
of one of Ahmad al-Rifa‘i’s descendants or shulafa?. 

The Rifa‘iyya order further became popular 
amongst the Turks in the course of the 7th-8th/13th- 
14th centuries, continuing so in Turkey up to the 20th 
century. Ibn Bagtita, again, visited what he calls 
“Ahmadi”’ za@wiyas in Anatolia, including at Amasya, 
Izmir and Bergama (Rihla, ii, 292-3, 310, 315-16, tr. 
ii, 436, 445, 449); whilst at this same period, the 
Mewlewi Aflaki (¢.v.] describes, with disapproval, the 
extravagances of fire-walking, snake-biting, etc., 
which could be seen at the z@wiya of ‘‘Sayyid Tadj al- 
Din Ahmad al-Rifa‘i’’ in Konya (Manakib al-Grifin, 
ed. and tr. Cl. Huart, Paris 1918-22, tr. ii, 203-4). 
From Anatolia, the order spread into the Balkans as 
far as Bosnia and across the Black Sea to the lands of 
the Golden Horde; Fuad Képrili thought that the 
Rifa‘iyya of the Turkish lands might have been addi- 
tionally influenced by the semi-magical practices sur- 
viving from old Turkish shamanism (see Képriliizade 
M. Fuad, Influence du chamanisme turco-mongol sur les or- 
dres mystiques musulmanes, Istanbul 1929, 12-13; Gibb 
and Bowen, Islamic society and the West, i/2, 196-7). 

In the Maghrib, the ecstatic practices of the 
Rifa‘iyya or one of its offshoots were adopted by the 
‘Isawiyya or Isawa {9.v.] founded by Muhammad b. 
‘Isa (d. 930/1524) after his travels in the central 
Islamic lands. Perhaps most distantly of all, Ibn Bat- 
tita even mentions Rifa‘is in the Maldive Islands 
[g.¥.] (Rehla, text, iv, 141). 

The Rifa‘iyya was thus the most widespread of all 
the furuk until the 9th/15th century, when it was over- 
taken in popularity by the Kadiriyya [g.v.]. After this 
time, its greatest appeal was to be in the Arab lands, 
and especially in Egypt. In 18th century Cairo, the 
mawlid [q.v.] or birthday celebration of Ahmad al- 
Rifa‘i was celebrated on 12 Djumada II at Rumayla. 
This order, and the associated one of the Badawiyya 
[see AHMAD AL-BADAWI] were at this time widely 
recruited from the lower strata of society, compared 
with e.g. the Kadiriyya and Khalwatiyya [¢.v.]; al- 
Djabarti stigmatises the Ahmadiyya and Sa‘diyya as 
popular amongst the awdésh or lowest classes (see A. 
Raymond, Artisans et commergants au Caire au XVIIT sie- 
cle, Damascus 1973-4, ii, 435-6). 

In the early 19th century, E.W. Lane gave a classic 
account of the grotesque practices of the Rifa‘iyya 
‘howling dervishes”’ and their offshoots the Sa‘diyya 
and ‘Ilwaniyya, which included snake charming and 
the thrusting of iron spikes, glass, etc. into their 
bodies (The manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
chs. x, xx, xxv). By the middle years of the century, 
however, such popular excesses began to be 
deprecated by the Ottoman and Egyptian authorities, 
when the more progressive-minded of the ruling 
classes began to regard the furuk as brakes on progress 
and as associations which were bringing the image of 
Islam into disrepute, in Western eyes. Hence in 
Egypt, the dawsa ceremony was prohibited by the 
Khedive Tawfik on the basis of a fatwa from the Chief 
Mufti of Egypt, that it was a bid‘a kabiha or reprehen- 
sible innovation. It continued, however, for some 
decades afterwards in Ottoman Syria, for the sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid II (¢.v.] strongly favoured the dervish 
orders as part of his Pan-Islamic and pro-Islamic 
policies. The influence of the Rifa‘i shaykh Abu ’I- 
Huda Muhammad al-Sayyad (1850-1909), of the 
Sayyaddiyya branch of the Rifa‘iyya in Aleppo, was 
particularly great at the Ottoman court, and this in- 
fluence was much disapproved of by Islamic moder- 


nists and reformers of the stamp of Muhammad 
‘Abduh. 

During the 20th century the Rifa‘iyya have con- 
tinued to be influential in Cairene life. A good picture 
of it as it was in the 1940s to 1960s, including the form 
of its dhtkr [q.v.], is given by E. Bannerth in his La 
Rifa‘iyya en Egypte, in MIDEO, x (1970), 1-35. Ban- 
nerth noted that, at that time, the supreme head of the 
order in Egypt was a descendant of the founder and 
that the members of one section at least, the 
‘Amriyya, included a good number of persons with 
secondary education and belonging to the middle 
classes. The charismatic activities by members of the 
order were played down, but in 1969 the author per- 
sonally witnessed in the al-Rifa‘i Mosque the piercing 
of cheeks with sharpened iron skewers without any 
resultant bleeding or visible wounds. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): J.W. McPherson, The Moulids of Egypt, 
Cairo 1941, 283-4; J.S. Trimmingham, The Suft 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971, 37-40, 126-7, 247, 280- 
1 (=Appx. H, list of Rifa‘t ¢a@fas in the Arab 
world); F. de Jong, Turug and turug-linked institutions 
in nineteenth-century Egypt, Leiden 1978, index. 

_ (C.E. BoswortH) 
RIH (a.), wind. Arabic traditional knowledge of 

the winds is gathered in ethno-astronomical and 
meteorological treatises such as the kutub al-anwa? [see 
ANWA?] and other lexicographical treatises written by 
Arabic philologists from the early 3rd/9th centuries 
onwards. In these treatises, nearly one hundred words 
depict different kinds of winds according to their ef- 
fects, qualities and direction. Very little information 
is given about their geographical location in the Ara- 
bian peninsula or the nature of the wind, if we except 
the fact that, in the anwa? system, the wind, especially 
hot ones (bawarth), is seen as an effect of the star that 
rises. In that tradition the compass rose is based on 
four cardinal winds, the centre of which is the Ka‘ba. 
The wind’s direction is determined by the rising and 
setting of the Sun and of certain stars [see MATLA‘S and 
ka‘Ba]. Al-Asma‘i and Abi ‘Ubayd say that the Dadi 
(west wind) comes from the back of the Ka‘ba, the 
Kabil (east wind) from its front; the Shamal (north 
wind) from the Black Stone; the Dyenub from the op- 
posite direction. According to Ibn al-A‘rabi, the Dabir 
blows between the matla‘ (rising-point) of Canopus 
and the majla‘ of the Pleiades; the Kabal from the 
majla‘ of the Pleiades to the majla‘ of the Great (?) Bear 
(Banat Na‘sh); the Shamal from the mafia‘ of the Great 
(?) Bear (Banat Na‘sh) to the maghrib (setting point) of 
Altair: Dianub from the maghrib of Altair to the majla‘ 
of Canopus [see the graphics in MaTLa‘]. The winds 
which blow between the cardinal ones are called 
nakba?. Other compass roses with six winds, as well as 
synonyms of cardinal winds can be found in those 
sources. Information about local winds is contained in 
geographical treatises and calendars. 

In the 3rd/9th century, an important development 
in meteorology took place. It followed the classical 
tradition of Aristotle’s Meteorology, translated into 
Arabic by Yahya al-Bitrik (Kitab al-Athar al-‘ulwiyya). 
Other classical sources were introduced, and among 
the Arabic authors on this subject we.can mention al- 
Kindi, Hunayn b. Ishak, Ibn al-Haytham, al-Birini 
and the Ikhwan al-Safa? [q.vv.]. Aristotle conceived 
the wind as an effect of dry and hot exhalations pro- 
duced by the Sun in the sphere of the air, but a more 
accurate explanation was furnished by al-Kindi, who 
stated that the wind is due to the movement of the air 
expanded by the heat of Sun towards colder places 
where the air is more contracted. Practical informa- 
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tion about Greek winds is acquired by the translation 
of calendars such as Aratus of Soloi’s Phaenomena or 
Ptolemy’s Phaseis (translated by Sinan b. Thabit b. 
Kurra and summarised by al-Birdni in his Kitab al- 
Athdr al-bakiya). 

Winds are particularly important in navigation 
treatises [see MILAHA and IBN MADJID], in which we can 
find fairly detailed explanations about their causes, 
directions, effects in navigation, the monsoons and 
their seasons [see MAwsiM], coastal breezes and their 
causes, and the vocabulary of the sailors. The works 
of Ibn Madjid (/7. 866-905/1462-1500) and Sulayman 
al-Mahri (ff. 917-60/1511-53) show that the sailors of 
the Indian Ocean also took into account the four car- 
dinal winds. The most important were the Kabul, 
called Azyab by the sailors, and the Dabur or Kaws, 
because they were the prevailing winds of the three 
periods in which navigation was possible during the 
monsoons. The direction of the Kaws was determined 
by the setting of Sirius (maghib al-Tir), while the direc- 
tion of eastern winds was marked by the rising of a 
Bodtis (Simak Ramih). 

Bibliography: 1. Arabic Sources: Anstotle’s 
Meteorology, ed. C. Petraitis, Beirut 1967; Ibn 
Kutayba, K. al-Anwa@?, ed. Ch. Pellat-M. 
Hamidullah, Haydarabad 1956; Marzuki, K. al- 
Azmina wa ’l-amkina, Haydarabad 1914; Ibn ‘Asim, 
K. al-Anwa’, Frankfurt 1985 (study and partial edi- 
tion by M. Forcada in press); al-Birtini, K. al-Athar 
al-bakiya ‘an al-kurin al-khaliya, ed. E. Sachau, Leip- 
zig 1878; Ibn Siduh, Kitab al-Mukhassas, Beirut 
n.d.; Abi Hamid al-Gharnati, al-Mughrib ‘an ba“d¢ 
‘agia*ib al-Maghrib, ed. 1. Bejarano, Madrid 1992, 
Kazwini, K. ‘Adja*tb al-makhlukat, Cairo 1966; I. 
Khoury, Arab nautical sciences, navigation texts and their 
analysis. Part I, Sulayman al-Mahri’s work, 3 vols., 
Damascus 1970-1, Part II, Ahmad b. Madjid’s work, 
Damascus 1971; G.R. Tibbets, Arabic navigation in 
the Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese, Lon- 
don 1971. 2. Secondary sources: F. Sezgin, 
GAS, vii (see the bibl. contained in it); J. Samsé and 
B. Rodriguez, Las ‘‘Phdseis’’ de Ptolomeo y el Kitab al- 
anwa? de Sinan b. Tabit, in And., xli (1976), 14-48; 
D.A. King, Astronomy in the service of Islam, London 
1993. (M. Forcapa) 
RIHA, the name of two towns in the Levant. 
1. The Arabs called the Jericho of the Bible Riha 

or Aziha (Clermont-Ganneau, in JA [1877], i, 498). 
The town, which was 12 mils east of Jerusalem, was 
reckoned sometimes to the Djund of Filastin (e.g. 
Yakut, Mu‘djam, iii, 913 and sometimes to the district 
of al-Balka? (al-Ya‘kubi, Buldan, 113); sometimes, 
however, it was called the capital of the province of 
Jordan (al-Urdunn) or of Ghawr, the broad low-lying 
valley of the Jordan (Nahr al-Urdunn) from which it 
was 10 mil distant (Yakut, i, 227). As a result of its 
warm moist climate and the rich irrigation of its fields 
the country round the town produced a subtropical 
vegetation; among its products are mentioned, some 
already known in ancient times, dates and bananas, 
fragrant flowers, indigo (prepared from the wasma 
plant), sugar-cane, which yielded the best Ghawr 
sugar. Not far from the town were the only sulphur 
mines in Palestine (Abu ’I-Fida?, ed. Reinaud, 236). 
There were however many snakes and scorpions there 
and large numbers of fleas. From the flesh of the 
snakes called tiryakiya found there was made the an- 
tidote called ‘‘Jerusalem tiryak’’ (Onpraxd péppaxa). 

In the Kur’an, Artha is the town of the giants cap- 
tured by Joshua; there was shown the tomb of Moses 
and the place where, according to the Christians, their 
Saviour was baptised. The eponymous founder of the 


town (Ariha) was said to have been a grandson of Ar- 
fakhshad/dh, grandson of Noah. The town was 
particularly prosperous during the Crusades but then 
began to decline and was in ruins in the 12th century. 
The modern Jericho in the Wadi el-Kelt (lat. 31° 52’ 
N., long. 35° 27’ E.) occupies the site of the town of 
the Crusaders; it is 250 m/820 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. Travellers of the 19th century ex- 
patiated on the squalor of Jericho, by then little more 
than a large village. It revived under the British Man- 
date of Palestine and after the West Bank’s incorpora- 
tion into Jordan in 1948, with a population of 6,830 
in 1967; in that year, it passed under Israeli control. 

Bibliography: On the Biblical Jericho, see Sir 
George Adam Smith, Historical geography of the Holy 
Land,* London 1897, 266 ff. On its archaeology 
(begun in the early 20th century by Sellin and then 
Garstang), see K.M. Kenyon and T.A. Holland, 
Excavations at Jericho, 5 vols., London 1960-83. On 
early Islamic Jericho, see Istakhri, 56, 58; Ibn 
Hawkal, 1st ed., 111, 113; Makdisi, 179-80; 
Ya‘kabi, Ta’rikh, ed. Houtsma, 113; Yakit, 
Mudjam, i, 200, 227, ii, 884, iii, 823, 913; Saff al- 
Din, Marasid al-ittila®, ed. Juynboll, i, 52, 496, ii, 
322, 362; Idrisi, ed. Gildemeister, in ZDPY, viii, 3; 
Abu ’1-Fida?, ed. Reinaud, 48, 236; G. Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 15, 18, 28- 
32, 53, 288, 381, 396-7; S.-Marmardji, Textes 
géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 8-9. 
On the modern town, see Murray’s handbooks, 
Syria and Palestine, new ed. London 1903, 163; 
Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria’, Leipzig 1912, 128-9; 
H.C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach, The handbook of 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan, London 1930, 127-9; Ad- 
miralty handbooks, Palestine and Transjordan, Lon- 
don 1943, 322-3 and index. 

2. A little town in the district of Aleppo. Ac- 
cording to Yakut, it stood in a wooded, well watered 
area ‘‘on the slopes of the Djabal Lubnan’’. By this 
term the Arabs meant not only the Lebanon but also 
its northern continuation as far as the Orontes (Lam- 
mens, Notes sur le Liban, ii, 6; MFOB, i {1906], 271). 
But in the present case, the heights to the east of the 
Orontes are certainly wrongly included in the term. 
Riha on the contrary is on the northern edge of the 
Djabal Bani ‘Ulaym (Ibn al-Shihna, 102, 130), the 
modern Djebel Arba‘in, a part of the Djebel Riha or 
Djebel al-Zawiyye (cf. the map Djebel Riha or Djebel 
iz-Zawiyeh by R. Garrett and F.A. Norris, in Publics. 
of the Princeton Univ. Arch. Exp. to Syria, div. ii, sect. B, 
part iii, Princeton 1909). The identification of Riha 
with the Rugia or Chastel Rouge of the Franks is 
untenable, as Dussaud (Topogr. de la Syrie, 167, 174, 
176, 213) rightly pointed out that this should rather be 
identified with al-Rudj of the Arabs. 

There is a place noted for its ruins of antiquity 
called Ruwayha (‘‘little Riha’’) about 13 km/8 miles 
south-east of Rtha. 

Riha is very frequently mentioned in modern travel 
literature, as it was on the main road from Halab to 
Ham (Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii, 1502; Dussaud, Topogr. 
de la Syrie, 183), over which Nasir-i Khusraw (before 
1047) and Ibn Battita (1326) travelled in their day. 
The town is therefore mentioned by Belon du Mans 
(1548), Pietro Della Valle (1616), Wansleb (1671), 
Pococke (1737), Drummond (1754), C. Niebuhr 
(1778), Seetzen (1806-7), Burckhardt (1810-12) and 
many others. 

Bibliography: Yakuat, Mu“dam, ii, 885; Safi al- 
Din, Marasid al-ifulaS, i, 496; Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durr 
al-muntakhab ft ta>rikh Halab, Beirut 1909, 102, 130; 
R. Pococke, Description of the East, London 1745, ii, 
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31; Alex. Drummond, Travels through different cities of 
Germany, Italy, Greece and several parts of Asia, London 
1754, 228, 290 (Raza; on the Map of part of Syria, at 

p. 205, which is the anonymous map, referred to by 

Dussaud, Topogr., p. viii, n. 1: Raia); Niebuhr, 

Retsebeschretbung nach Arabien und anderen umliegenden 

Landern, Copenhagen 1778, ii, pl. iii. (Rakd); 

J.B.L.J. Rousseau, Description du Pachalik de Haleb, 

in Fundgruben des Orenis, iv, Vienna 1814, 11-12; 

idem, Liste alphabétique..., in Recueil de voyages et de 

mémoires, Paris 1825, 207-17; de Corancez, /tinéraire 

d’une partie peu connue de l’Asie Mineure, Paris 1816, 

36: Riha east (!) of Sarmin; Burckhardt, Rezsen in 

Syrien, Paldstina und der Gegend des Berges Sinat, ed. by 

W. Gesenius, i, Weimar 1828, 225, n. 1 (Rieha); 

W.M. Thomson, Bibliotheca sacra, v, New York 

1848, 672; Seiff, Ein Ritt durch das Innere Syriens, in 

ZG Erdk., viii (1873), 23; G. Le Strange, Palestine 

under the Moslems, London 1890, 520-1; M. Hart- 

mann, in ZDPV, xxii (1899), 145; Dussaud, 

Topographie de la Syrie, Paris 1927, p. vi, n. 2, p. viii, 

n. 1, 174, 176, 183, 205 ff., 212-13, 243. 

(E. HonicmMann*) 

RIHLA (a.), a journey, voyage, travel; also a 
travelogue. 

It is clear from the lexicons that the root rahala, 
from which this word derives, was originally 
associated with camel husbandry. A rahi is a camel 
saddle and thus we find such phrases as rahala al-ba‘ir 
(he saddled the camel) (Lane, s.v. rahala). The word 
rihla thus connoted the act of saddling one or more 
camels and, by extension, a journey or voyage. The 
person endowed with skill in the saddling of a camel, 
or one who travelled much, was called a rahhal in 
Arabic or, even more emphatically, a rakhala, which 
neatly translates as ‘‘globetrotter’’ (see ibid., s.vv. 
rthla, rahhal). A distinction can be made between rihla 
and the further form ruh/a: the former indicates a 
(single) journey; the latter implies the actual destina- 
tion and also has the rarer meaning of a noble or 
learned man to whom one may travel (see tbid., s.v. 
ruhla). Derivatives of the root rahala appear four times 
in the Kur’an: three times indicating ‘‘a saddle-bag”’ 
or ‘‘saddle-bags’’ (XII, 62, 70, 75), and once in- 
dicating actual journeys, employing the form nhla 
(CVI, 2). In the hadith [q.v.] literature, a famous ex- 
ample canonises the travel impetus, indeed 
wanderlust, often implicit in the word rthla and 
presents the Prophet Muhammad as urging believers 
to seek knowledge even as far as China (see also Wen- 
sinck, Concordance, ii, 232-5 esp. s.vv. rahala, rihla). 

This injunction, coupled with an increasing desire 
for knowledge, especially of ‘i/m in the sense of tradi- 
tion, gave rise to the concept of al-rikla fi talab al-‘ilm 
(‘‘travel in search of knowledge’) in mediaeval Islam. 
A genre of rihia literature later developed whose 
primary impulse, or excuse, was the Pilgrimage [see 
HADJDJ]. The archetypical exponents of this flowering 
of the genre were Ibn Djubayr (540-614/1145-1217 
[g.v.]) and Ibn Battiita (703-70/1304-68 or to 
779/1377 (q.v.]). The first undertook his documented 
Rihla, often regarded as a prototype, from 578/1183 to 
581/1185 with the Hadid as a principal focus, to make 
amends for an act of wine drinking into which he had 
been forced by the Almohad governor of Granada; the 
second made the Hadjdj the initial excuse for what 
proved to be a virtual lifetime of globetrotting. With 
the Rihla of Ibn Battuta we reach the peak in the ar- 
ticulation of a genre which should be perceived much 
more in terms of a literary art form than a formal 
geography. It is an art form which encapsulates the 
believable and the incredible, embraces the niceties of 


everyday life as well as the ‘Agia [q.v.] or marvels, 


-and whose value as a geographical and historical 


source must, in consequence, be treated with caution. 
Thus, while the historian and History of Art scholar 
may relish the description of Mecca and Medina in 
the Rihla of Ibn Battita (partially plagiarised from the 
earlier Rihla of Ibn Djubayr), they must treat with ex- 
treme caution the former’s description of his visit to 
China in view of the controversy over whether he ac- 
tually visited that area in person. To conclude, the 
Rihla in mediaeval Islam must be conceived of, and 
appreciated as, a literary genre beside such other 
genres as the Awail [g.v.], the ‘Adja@%b and the 
Nawédir [see NApIRA]. It is a species of Adab (q.v.] 
rather than Ta°rikh [9.v.] or Djughrafiya [g.v.]. As such 
it was appreciated by the Nobel Prize-winning Egyp- 
tian novelist Nadjib Mahfiz (born 1329/1911), who 
consciously based his Rihlat Ibn Fajtima (‘‘Voyage of 
Ibn Fatjuma’’) (Cairo 1983; tr. D. Johnson-Davies 
under the title The Journey of Ibn Fattouma, New York 
and London 1992) on the famous Rzhla of Ibn Battita, 
producing not a parody but a Bunyanesque, 
allegorical and picaresque narrative of Everyman’s 
Rihla through life itself. 

Finally, one should note that not all travelogues 
were necessarily called rihla; cf. the Seyahat-nama of the 
Ottoman Turkish traveller Ewliya? Celebi [q.v.]. 
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in idem (ed.), Arabia and the Gulf: from traditional socie- 
ty to modern states, London 1986, 29-42; idem, Basic 
structures and signs of alienation in the Rihla of Ibn 
Jubayr, in Netton (ed.), Golden roads, 57-74, and in 
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(I.R. Netron) 

RIK‘A [see KHATT]. 

RIKAB (a., “‘stirrup’’), in Persian and Turkish 
usage at Muslim courts, ‘‘the sovereign himself or his 
presence, the foot of the throne’’ (metonymy, like 
those of khidmet in Saldjuk usage; hazret or hadret; khak-i 
pay; etc.). 
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The figurative expression rikab-i humdyin (Turk. 

pronunciation: rik‘ab-i Atimdyan), or (more rarely) 
rikab-i shahane or simply rikab is already found in Per- 
sian of the Saldjikid period applied to the sultan 
himself or his entourage in the field or travelling. For 
example one said that so-and-so was ‘‘in the service of 
the imperial stirrup’’ (Ibn Bibi, in Houtsma, Recueil 
.. seldjoucides, iv, 37; iii, 18) or ‘‘in the service of the 
parasol (catr) of the imperial stirrup’’ (ébd., iv, 7). In 
modern Persian one says ‘‘to be at the stirrup of a 
prince’’ for ‘‘to be attached to his court’’ (Kazimirski, 
Dialogues, 493 and 482-3). 

In Turkish usage, the same expressions were ap- 
plied to: 

1, The imperial cavalcade and the procession form- 
ed on this occasion. However, in order to avoid confu- 
sion with other uses of the word rikab, there was also 
used, especially in the reigns of Mahmid II and ‘Abd 
al-Medjid, the Turkish word dinish which was applied 
to all public appearances of the sultan, whether on 
horseback or in a boat (Mouradgea d’Ohsson, vii, 
141, 144; Jouanin and van Gaver, Turqute, 377 n.; 
Andreossy, Constantinople et le Bosphore, 33, 494). The 
prince’s procession was also called mawkib (mewkib-1 
hiimayin) (Ibn Bibi, in Houtsma, iii, 18; on these 
words in Ottoman and Egyptian usage, cf. J. Deny, 
Sommaire des Archives du Caire, 104, 564). Cf. also the 
name of rikab solaghi given to the eight solak lieutenants 
who walked by the sultan’s stirrup in the great proces- 
sion (Mouradgea d’Ohsson, vii, 25, 317). 

2. The audience given by the sultan (resm-i rikab or 
simply rikab), whether or not he was in procession. 
The Grand Vizier himself could only be introduced to 
the sultan’s presence by the latter’s formal order and 
his admission was called rikab. There were ordinary 
rikabs and ceremonial rikabs (Mouradgea d’Ohsson, 
vii, 133 ff.). Cf. details of the bayram rikabi teshrifati in 
‘Ata tarikhi, i, 23; cf. Zenker, Dict., i, 468; Ahmed 
Rasim, Tarikh, iv, 1014. 

3. The service of the sultan or simply his presence 
(Sekowski, Collectanea, Warsaw 1824, ii, 24). The 
presence was not necessarily immediate. Thus the ex- 
pression rtkab-i hiimayunde (in the locative) ‘‘with the 
sultan’’ was used in speaking of the troops (kapu kulu) 
of the capital (“Abd al-Rahm4n Sheref, Tarikh, 292) or 
of the Grand Vizier in so far as he was endowed with 
the full powers of the sultan (MTM, 528). Similarly, 
the words rtkab-i hiimayune (in the dative) were used for 
petitions (Sarzuhal, Ar.-Pers. Sard-i hal) addressed to 
the sultan (Meninski, Thesaurus; Kantn-name of 
Siilleyman or Nasihat-ndme, 151), whence the expres- 
sion ma‘ridat-i rikabiyye applied to these petitions. 

It is from this connection that we have the use of the 
words rtkab-i hiimayun or rikab in the sense of interim or 
substitute. When the Grand Vizier moved from place 
to place, the government was thought to go with him 
and there was appointed ‘‘to the sovereign a substitute 
for the Grand Vizier who was called rkab 
ka@immakami”’ (Bianchi, Dict., 1 ed.; Perry, A view of 
the Levant, London 1743, 37). The other chief 
dignitaries of the Sublime Porte had also their 
substitutes ‘‘of the imperial stirrup’’. 

Rikab aghalari or aghayan-i rikab-i hiimaytin or tzengi 
aghalari.—These names were applied to a certain 
number of important officers or dignitaries of the 
palace (from 4 to 11, according to the different 
sources). They were the mir-“alem or ‘‘standard- 
bearer’’, the two mir-akhur (imbrohor) or ‘‘squires’’, the 
kapudjular kahyast or ‘‘chief usher’? and _ other 
dignitaries with different offices (cf. Lutfi Pasha, Asaf- 
name, in Turk. Bibliothek, xii, 18, 21 of the Turkish text 
ed. Tschudi; Beauvoisins, Notice sur la Cour du Grand 


Seigneur, 1809, 54; Mouradgea d’Ohsson, vii, 14; von 
Hammer, Staatsverf., ii, 61, with references to 
Castellan and ‘Ali; esp. 4’ 7M, 526, for the kanun or 
“‘usages’’ regarding the aghas of the stirrup; Feridin, 
Miinshe*at, 10, for the elkab or protocol relating to 
them). The following is a translation of the passage in 
the Asaf-name which is a comparatively old text (Lutfi 
Pasha (q.v.], died probably in 970/1562-3): ‘‘The 
defterdars of the finances have precedence (tasaddur) 
over the sandjak beyi and the izengi aghalari. The prin- 
cipal (bash olan) of these is the agha of the Janissaries, 
next comes the mir-‘alem, then the kapudju bashi, after 
him the mir-akhur, then the cakirdji-bashi, the ceshnegir- 
bashi and the béliik aghalari’’ (starting with the agha of 
the Janissaries, we have here then an enumeration of 
the uzengi aghalari). 

Considering the authority of these sources, we must 
conclude that the variations are the results of changes 
which actually took place, which leads us to conclude 
that the tradition of the palace left the sultan a certain 
freedom in this respect. We know, moreover, that ad- 
mission to the rikab was in general subject to the 
istidhan or ‘‘approval, pleasure’’ of the sultan. 

The most important function, at least in principle, 
of the aghas of the stirrup was exercised when the 
sultan mounted his horse: the grand mir-akhur held the 
inner stirrup (i¢ rikab), the bash-kapudju-bashi agha, the 
outer stirrup (dish rikab); the mir-‘alem held the bridle 
and the ¢eshnegir-bashi assisted the sultan by holding 
him under the arm or ‘‘under the armpit’’ (koltugha 
girmek). The kapudjubashi or ‘‘chamberlains’’ stood all 
around and the akhur khalifest (kalfasi) held the horse’s 
head (MTM, 526). 

On the functions of the chamberlains, who, to the 
number of 150, headed by the bash-kapudju-bashi, 
already mentioned, were in the service of the stirrup, 
and for other details, see Mouradgea d’Ohsson, vii, 
18, and especially M7TM, loc. cit. Their duties were to 
take to the province important firmdns and to carry out 
various confidential missions. 

Sometimes epithets rhyming in -ab were added to 
the word rkab in the language of the court: e.g. rikdb-i 
kamertab ‘‘stirrup shining like the moon’’ (Tarikh-i 
Wasif, i, 105); cf. also the epithets kamyab, gerdun 
denab, dewlet-intisab (Meninski, Thesaurus). 

The tribute which the Voyvodes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia sent to the sultan in their own name, sup- 
plementary to that (dzye) paid by their subjects, was 
known as rikdbiyye and ‘Sidtyye (Ahmed RAsim, i, 380; 
cf. Saineanu, Jnfluenta ortentala, Bucarest 1900, i, 249). 

Bibliography: Given in the text. (J. DENy) 

RIKABDAR or Rixkispar, a Persian derivative 
from the preceding, properly ‘‘one put in charge of 
the stirrup, one who holds the stirrup, when his 
master mounts’’ (cf. French estafter, Ital. staffiere, 
Russ. stremennoy, English groom of stirrup, words formed 
from staffa, stremya, stirrup = French estrieu, mod. 
étrier). In fact, remembering that the word rikab has 
been given or has assumed a wider meaning [see 
RIKAB], rikabdar meant ‘‘a kind of squire, groom or 
riding attendant who had charge of the care and 
maintenance of harness and saddlery and of 
everything required for mounting on horseback’’. 
The pronunciation with an : in the second syllable 
(rtkibdar or rekibdar) used alike in Egypt (Dozy; Spiro, 
198) and in Turkey (Moldavian-Wallachian rechiptar 
or richtaptar in Saineanu, ii, 99) is due to a (Persian) 
corruption analogous to that found in the words 
stlihdar for silahdar and ‘timid for i‘timad (cf. the 
Turkish translation of the Burhan-i kati‘, 405). In 
Arabic we find the forms rtkabi and sahib al-rikab. 

Al-Makkari mentions a personage who was sahib al- 
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rikab already to the first Umayyad caliph of Spain 
(138-72/756-88; cf. Analectes, i, 605, reference given 
by Dozy). In Egypt at the court of the Fatimids, there 
were over 2,000 rikabi or sibyan al-rikab al-khass, so 
called ‘‘on account of their costume (ziayy)’’, whose 
duties were the same as those of the si/@hdar and tabar- 
dar of the time of al-Kalkashandi (Sudf, iii, 482). 

As to the Persian form rikabdar, it must have been 
in use among the Saldjuks for we have to admit by 
analogy that it was from them that the Ayyubids and 
later the Mamliks borrowed the term, like many 
others of the same kind. 

In Persia itself, the term rikabdar was replaced by 
its (Turkish) synonym dzengi (or zengii) kurcist (cf. 
Chardin, 1711 ed., vi, 112; Pére Raph. du Mans, 
Estat de la Perse, 24). According to the Burhan-i kats‘, 
the rikabdar were replaced by the g@jtlawdar (from 
djilaw, bridle), but it should be noted that the office of 
the latter was contemporary with and independent of 
that of uzengi kurctsi. 

In Egypt, the rékabdars of the Mamluks, also called 
rikabi, were members of the r:kab-khana, like the other 
‘‘men of the sword’’ (arbab al-suyif), such as the san- 
djakdar, mahmizdar, kara-ghulém and ghulam-mamluk. 
The rikab-khana (the khizanat al-suridj of the Fatimids) 
was the depot for harness and in general for all the 
material required for horses and stables. The heads of 
this service were called mzhtar (cf. the Ottoman mehter 
whose duties were different and humbler). The rikab- 
dars were under the command of the amir gjandar, 
‘Marshal of the Court’’ (cf. the kapudjular kahyasi of 
the Ottoman court). See al-Kalkashandi, iv, 12, 20; 
Khalil al-Zahiri, 124; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Syrie, 
pp. liii, lix. 

The word rikabdar is found in the 1001 Nights, where 
it is translated ‘‘palefrenier’’ by E. Gauttier, vi, 168, 
and ‘‘groom’’ by Burton, x, 365, n. 2. From the con- 
text we might also suggest ‘‘riding attendant’’. Boc- 
thor gives (for Syria?) r-k-bdar under the French 
‘‘écuyer (qui enseigne 4 monter a cheval)’” and r-kkib 
al-khayl under ‘‘groom (celui qui monte a cheval)’’. 
The synonymous expression sahib al-rikab, in the sense 
of ‘‘good squire, one who mounts a horse well’, is 
found in the romance of ‘Antara. In 19th and early 
20th century Egyptian usage rikib-dar or rakbdar means 
“Sockey, groom’’ (Spiro, Habeiche). (According to 
the Burhan-t kati‘ (Turk. tr.], the rxkabdar of Egypt was 
replaced by the sarrédj ‘‘saddler’’ mentioned by 
Volney and others.) 

Turkish usage. In Turkey the office of rikabdar 
must have been taken over directly from the Saldjuks, 
but instead of becoming assimilated to that of humble 
grooms or rikabis, as in Egypt, it became an important 
dignity at the sultan’s court reserved for a single of- 
ficer. It is in the reign of Orkhan (ca. 1324-62) that we 
find the first Ottoman rikdbdar: he was called Kodja 
Ilyas Agha (‘Afd ¢arikhi, i, 94). It was, however, only 
under Selim I (1512-20) that the duties of the rikabdar 
were defined. According to the organisation at this 
time, the rikabdar agha was a khass odali, i.e. he was one 
of the khass oda (and not odas?) or ‘‘company of the 
corps (Mouradgea d’Ohsson): chambrée supréme 
(Castillan); innerste Kammer (von Hammer)’’ which 
was the first of the six groups of officers of the 
household (z¢ or endertin) of the Palace and consisted of 
the fixed number of 40 officers or pages, including in 
theory the sultan himself. It had been formed by 
Sultan Selim to guard the relic of the Prophet’s mantle 
(khirka-yi seadet) brought back after the conquest of 
Egypt (‘Ata, i, 208; for details of the organisation, see 
ibid., and Mouradgea d’Ohsson, vii, 34 ff.). The 
rikabdar was the third of these officers in order of 





precedence (following the silihdar and the cohadar and 
preceding the diilbend aghast) and an officer passed in 
this order from one office to another. The four officers 
just mentioned were the only khass odali who had the 
right to wear the turban. 

According to the usual definition repeated every- 
where, the chief duty of the rikabdar agha was to hold 
the sultan’s stirrup. It may have been so at first, but 
none of the documents available show the rikabdar per- 
forming this duty in practice. Indeed, we have seen 
[s.v. RIKAB] who actually were the ‘‘aghas of the stir- 
rup”’ entrusted with this duty. Now in spite of his 
name, the rtkabdér was not one of these. The Arabic 
version of the Asaf-name (ed. Beirut, 9, n. 7) and the 
German translation (in Turk. Bibl., no. 12, 1910, 17, 
n. 1) have therefore confused rikabdar agha and rikab 
aghasi, which has given rise to an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the whole passage (see the corrected 
translation in RIKAB). 

On the other hand, Western writers of the 16th cen- 
tury mention as the third officer of the household (:¢ 
oghlan) after the silihdar and ¢cohadar a ‘‘cup-bearer’’! 
Theodore Spandone (Spandouyn Cantacazin) calls 
him sharabdar (cf. Garzoni, 1573) and Leunclavius 
kupdar ‘‘bearer of the (water)-jar’’, a name also found 
in Lonicer (69). This water-carrier was given other 
names later. D’Ohsson (pl. 158) and the ‘Af tarikh: (i, 
282) speak of a koz-bekci or ‘‘keeper of the koz, proba- 
bly for the Arabic-Persian kiz(e) or water-jar’’. Wear- 
ing a berata, he carried a ewer (mashrapa) of warm 
water at the end of a stick. Von Hammer calls this of- 
ficial mataradji or bearer of the gourd (matara for 
mathara). The use of warm water is easily explained by 
the fact that, as an author writing in 1631 tells us, the 
third gentleman of the sultan’s chamber ‘‘car- 
ried him ‘sherbet’ to drink, and water to wash with’”’ 
(de Stochove, Voyage du Levant, Brussels 1662, 84: 
Ischioptar, for rikabdar?; cf. Baudier who writes 
rechioptar). 

On the other hand, there was an officer whose duty 
it was to carry a stool (zskem/e) plated with silver which 
the sultan used in mounting his horse, when he did 
not prefer the assistance of a mute who went on his 
hands and knees on the ground (Castellan, Maurs...., 
iti, 139; Ata, loc. cit.; d’Ohsson, pl. 157). He was the 
iskemle aghasi or iskemledjiler bashi, chosen from among 
the oldest grooms (kapudju eskisi). Wearing a dolama 
and a kece, he rode like the water-carrier on horseback 
in processions (rikab). Probably through some confu- 
sion, Castellan calls him rikabdar, but adds that in his 
time the rikabdar was chosen not from among the kAdss 
odali, but from the cawush (mistake for kapudju?). Nor 
must we confuse, as Saineanu (Jnfluenta orientala, ii, 
104, s.v. schemniaga) does, the iskemle (or iskemni) aghasi 
with the special commissioner of this name who was 
charged, along with the sandjak aghasi, to install on the 
throne (scamn) the new hospodars of Moldavia and 
Wallachia (cf. Mélanges Iorga, Paris 1933, 202). There 
were also iskemle aghasi similar to those of the sultan in 
certain provinces ({Rousseau], Description du pachalik de 
Bagdad, Paris 1809, 27). 

Among the special duties of the rikabdar, one need 
only mention the custody and care of the harness, etc. 
of the sultan (as among the Mamluks) and his pabuc or 
shoes and ¢izme or boots (Kaniin-ndme of Sileyman or 
Nasihat-name, 132). 

It should be noted that, according to the SAfd tarikhi 
(i, 208), the services of the rikabdar, like those of the 
¢ohadars, were only required on gala days (etyyam-? 
resmiyye). This practice is said to have been introduced 
under Mustafa III (1757-74) out of consideration for 
the age of these concerned, for they were generally 
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over 60 and had spent 40 years in the service of the 
court (odjak yolu). According to the same source, these 
duties were reduced to very little. During the 
ceremonies (selamlik) of the Prophet’s birthday (mewlid 
or mewlid), the two bayrams and at the binish or 
ceremonial appearances of the sultan, the rekabdar sat 
opposite the sultan in the imperial barge with the 
stlihdar, khdss oda bashi and the two ¢ohadars. 

From all this we may conclude that, if there really 
was a rikabdar in the time of Orkhan, he performed not 
only the duties of a squire but also those of a ‘‘cup- 
bearer’’, and we know that in Persian rikabdaér means 
‘‘cup-bearer’’ and nkab means also ‘“‘cup’’. In time, 
with the rikabdar becoming a more and more impor- 
tant personage, these duties were divided between two 
special officers: on the one hand, the koz-beké: and 
similar officers, and on the other, the iskemle aghasi. 

The rikabdar agha, like the ¢ohadars, received a daily 
salary or ‘ulife of 35 aspers (akée), while the silihdar 
drew 45 (Hezarfenn, ms. Bibliothéque Nationale, an- 
cien fonds turc, fol. 18b). Like the cohadars, they had 
in their service two dalas of the khass oda, a karakollukéu, 
a baltagji with tasselled caps (ziltflii), two sofalis, a 
heybedji and two yedekcis. The rtkabdars who did not at- 
tain the rank of stlihdar were put on the retired list 
(became ¢irak) with a pension of 60-100,000 piastres. 
In the absence of the cohadar, the rikabdar performed 
the duties of the silihdar. On the quarters in the palace 
occupied by the rikabdar, see Aja, i, 312, 20. 

The four chief officers of the khass oda, including the 
rikabdar, were often called by the name—not official, 
however—of koltuk wezirlert or ‘‘viziers of the armpit’” 
because they had the privilege of touching the sultan, 
particularly of giving him their hand or taking him by 
the arm during a walk and they frequently attained 
the rank of wezir (Cantemir, Hist. Emp. Ott., Paris 
1743, iv, 119-21). The rtkab aghalari [see RIKAB] were 
also koltuk wezirlert. 

The same four officers were also called ‘ard aghalari 
because they had the right to present (‘ard) to the 
sultan any petition which reached them, like the 
master of petitions (Rycaut, Bk. i, p. 97 of the French 
tr.; Castellan, iii, 185). According to Ahmed Rasim 
(ii, 639), in processions, the iskemle aghasi had the task 
of returning to those concerned petitions which were 
not granted. 

The rikabdars were abolished by Mahmud II, prob- 
ably about the same time as the koz bekéi (in 
1248/1832-3; cf. Lutfi, iv, 68) and the stlahdar (in 
1246; cf. Lutfi, iv, 61); see von Hammer, Hist., xvii, 
191. 

Bibliography: See the works already quoted 
above, of which the most important is the ‘Aja 
tarikhi. See also Ahmed RAsim, Tarikh, i, 186, 479, 
ii, 526; von Hammer, Hist., vii, 15, for references 
not used here; i.H. Uzungarsih, Osmanl devleti 
teskilatina medhal, Istanbul 1941, index. 

(J. Deny) 

RIKK [see rakk]. 

RIND (e.), a word applied in Persian with a con- 
temptuous connotation to ‘‘a knave, a rogue, a 
drunkard”’ or ‘‘a debauchee’’; in the terminology 
of poets and mystics it acquired the positive meaning 
of ‘one whose exterior is liable to censure, but 
who at heart is sound”’ (Steingass, s.v., after the 
Burhan-i kati). The etymology of rind is unclear. It is 
not an Arabic loanword, in spite of the existence of the 
broken plural rundd, a learned form used next to the 
regular Persian plural rindan. The abstract noun rindi 
denotes the characteristic behaviour of a person thus 
qualified. 

Mediaeval historians refer to rinds collectively as 


freebooters associated with the ‘ayyarin [q.v.] and the 
awbash. Locally they could be a political factor of some 
importance, as it appears from phrases like ‘‘the rinds 
of Baghdad”’ or ‘‘the rinds of Kh’arazm’’. Mention 
is also made of rural groups (rindan-i rista). They were 
further characters in popular literature. Bawdy tales 
about the rinds were considered to be unsuitable for a 
royal banquet (Ibn Isfandiyar, Ta*rikh-i Tabaristan; see 
for these and other examples from historical sources, 
Dihkhuda, Lughat-ndma s.v. rind). 

In the 5th/11th century, the Isma‘ilt poet Nasir-i 
Khusraw [9.v.] still condemned their behaviour 
outright when he rebuked the world for ‘‘approving in 
its many children only that which results in bad 
behaviour and debauchery (badfi‘li-u rindi)’’ (Diwan, 
493,-3). Even two centuries later, Sa‘di (.v.] looked 
unfavourably upon their violent attacks on the Sifis 
and upon their sensuality (Gulistan, 107, 140). 

Already at the beginning of the 6th/12th century, 
however, Sana*i [g.v.] gave ample evidence of a 
reversed appreciation. In his poetry, the word belongs 
to a cluster of terms and motifs peculiar to the kalan- 
dartyyat [see KALANDARIYYA]. In this mystical genre, it 
came to denote the type of the antinomian mystic, like 
the cognate terms kalandar and kallash. The abandon- 
ment of all self-interest by the rinds is contrasted to the 
insincerity of ascetics (zahid) and devout believers 
(‘abid) whose piety is merely a mask for their 
selfishness. 

After Sana*1, Farid al-Din ‘Ajtar [¢.v.] further 
developed the genre in his ghazals and quatrains. The 
rinds are also frequently mentioned by Hafiz [q.v.]. 
The ‘‘vices’’ he ascribes to them are being frantic 
lovers, ogling beautiful boys (nazarbazi), excessive 
drinking and gambling. They are beggars who have 
squandered all their earthly possessions (muflis, 
pakbaz) and have ‘‘set the world to fire’’ (‘alamsiz). 
Willingly they destroy their good reputation, drinking 
the dregs of wine and suffering for the sake of love. 

The reversal of terms like rind in the usage of the 
poets is related to the attitude of the malamatiyya (q.v.], 
who from the 4th/10th century onwards dominated 
the spiritual atmosphere of Khurasan. In a telling 
anecdote about Aba Sa‘id Mayhani [g. 2. ] it is related 
that he learned the true meaning of pakbazi from the 
rindan who honoured him as the ‘“‘amir of the 
gamblers’’ (Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 202). Eventual- 
ly, the term was adopted into standard mystical ter- 
minology. Shams al-Din Lahigjr (d. 912/1506 [q.v.]), 
commenting on Mahmid Shabistari’s [q.v.] Gulshan-i 
raz, defined the rind as someone who is completely 
detached from all qualities and conditions of the 
multitude of created being ‘‘having removed every- 
thing with the rasp (randa) of obliteration and efface- 
ment’’. Such a person would no longer be bound to 
anything, not even to the discipline of a spiritual 
teacher (Mafatih al-1“qyaz, 636). 

The force of this imagery is not yet quite exhausted, 
though it has been used over and again by countless 
poets and mystics. In the present century, it could still 
serve Sir Muhammad Ikbal [9.v.] as an item of his 
poetry which aimed at the revitalisation of Islam. 
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RISALA [see Rasit]. 

RISALA (a.), an Arabic term attested at a very 
early stage, in the ancient inscriptions of Arabia, with 
the meaning of message or of mission (G. 
Lankester Harding, An index and concordance of pre- 
Islamic names and inscriptions, Toronto 1971, 277). 

In fact, risala has many meanings; it has signified 
message, missive, letter, epistle and 
monograph; from the 5th/11th century onwards it 
could also be a synonym of MAKAMa (see below, sec- 
tion on Risdla and makama). The synonyms recorded 
are kitab [q.v.], khitab (for Ps.-Ibn al-Mudabbir in the 
3rd/9th century, risala and khitab were synonyms, Saf- 
wat, iv, 224; on numerous occasions, the Sahib Ibn 
‘Abbad had recourse to the same term when speaking 
of his letters, Diwdn rasail al-Sahib Ibn SAbbad, ms. 
B.N. arabe, 3411, fols. 152a, 176b, 186a, 189a, 194b; 
Sa‘d b. Haddad al-Munadjdjim, 3rd/9th century, did 
likewise, Yakut, Irshad, iv, 231, v, 381); mimar (from 
Aramaic, attested in philosophy); makdla (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ii, 1781, 1. 22; 1783, ll. 2, 7; the risala of Ibn 
Sina, Risalat al-Kuwd al-insdniyya wa-idrakdtiha, was 
also entitled by him al-Makala fi ‘l-kuwa al-insaniyya, 
see ibid., 1783, 1. 27); lisdn (al-Hutay’a, Diwan, Beirut 
1967, 71; al-Mufaddaliyyat, Oxford 1918, 482, 1. 7; 
Asha Bahila, Gedichte von Abia Basir Maimin b. Kats al- 
A‘shé, London 1928, 266, iv, v. 4); maluka (al- 
Khansa?, Diwan, ed. Cheikho, 188, 1. 17; Suhaym 
‘Abd Bani al-Hashas, Diwan, Cairo 1950, 19); sahifa 
(al-Djahiz, Hayawan, iii, 48, 1. 4; al-Akhtal, Diwan, 
387, 1. 22); and kalima (Aghani3, xii, 246, 1. 9; xiii, 
345, 1. 6). 

1. In Arabic. 

Makala, lisdn, kalima and ma?luka denoted an oral 
message. With the exception of the first, which was 
subsequently to denote a text (al-Djahiz, Hayawadn, i, 
12), the other terms retained their initial meaning. 
The etymology of these terms played a decisive role in 
this respect. The case of kalima and lisdn requires no 
further explanation. For ma7luka, it is appropriate to 
note that, according to the lexicographers, the root 
aluka signifies ‘‘to champ the bit’’ when it is used in 
reference to a horse; it is thus closely related to speech 
(al-Aghani?, x, 222, 1. 19, the poet ‘Ali b. al-Djahm; 
Abt Firads al-Hamdani, Diwan, Beirut 1944-5, iii, 
354, v. 42). According to the lexicographer al-Layth, 
“‘aluk is risdla; it is denoted thus because words are 
chewed by the mouth’ (L‘A, s.v. alaka, ed. Sadir, 
Beirut, x, 292, Il. 7-8; K. al-SAyn, s.v.). (In reality, 
maluka, etc., is a metathesis of the root /-?-k). 

I. EvoLUTION OF THE TERM 

Risdla (pl. rasa*tl, risdlat being essentially Kur°anic), 
denoted originally the oral transmission of a message. 
In pre-Islamic times, in the Kuran and throughout 
the Umayyad period, the term demonstrated a re- 
markable stability and remained closely linked to 
speech. It is the spoken message. In a tradition 
relating to al-Harith b. Djabala, it is stated specifically 
(fa-akhbarahu b1-risalati al-Hanitht bnt Djabalata fa-rakana 
ila kawliht), sc. he reported to him (communicated to 





him orally) the message of al-Harith b. Djabala, he 
relied entirely on his words (Ibn al-Anbari, Sharh al- 
kasa7td al-sab‘ al-tiwal al-djahiliyyat, Cairo 1969, 480). 
Poetry confirms this state of affairs beyond all expec- 
tation. The following structure is attested there: 
“‘abligh (followed by a name) risdlaf" (communicated 
to (a certain person) the content of the following 
message’’; the text of the message follows, this clearly 
showing that it is a case of oral communication 
(Hamasa, Bonn 1828, 186, 1. 6, Riyadh b. Zalim 
al-Murri; Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma. ed. Ahlwardt, xvi, v. 
25; for the Umayyad period, al-Farazdak, Diwan, 
Paris 1870, 68, v. 12; ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a,. Diwan, 
Leipzig 1901-9, 117, v. 12). Furthermore, al-Kasani 
(d. 587/1191), a highly original personality, has des- 
cribed this situation well: al-risdlatu hiya an yursila 
rasul” ila ragjul'" ... fa dhahaba ’l-rasiilu wa-ballagha ’I- 
risalata lt-anna ’l-rasila safir*" wa mu‘abbir** “an kalami 
‘-mursilt nakil" kalémahu ila ’l-mursali ilayhi (‘‘risdla 
consists in sending a messenger to a person... The 
messenger goes and conveys the message, since the 
bearer is an envoy who expresses (through direct 
speech) and conveys the speech of the sender to the 
addressee’ (al-Kasani, K. Bada al-sand* ft tartid al- 
shara, Cairo 1328/1910, v. 138). 

The transference to written text takes place under 
the reign of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (105-23/724- 
43). It is associated with Salim Abu ’l-‘Ala?, His 
translation of the written correspondence between 
Alexander and his teacher includes in its title the term 
risdla; Risdlat Aristatalis ila ’l-Iskandar ft siydsat al-mudun 
(M. Grignaschi, Le roman épistolaire classique conservé 
dans la version arabe de Salim Abi I-‘Ala@?, in Le Muséon, 
Ixxx [1967], 219, 223). In a eulogy addressed to al- 
Saffah, the first ‘Abbasid caliph, the poet Aba 
Dulama, for his part, evokes a risdla of the chieftain of 
the Banu Asad written (takhuftuha) by a female scribe 
(Aghani?, x, 266, Il. 12-13). Thus a significant muta- 
tion is introduced into the genre; the former meaning 
disappears almost completely, except for a few 
isolated vestiges encountered from time to time in the 
course of the texts (al-Suli, K. al-Awrak, Cairo 1936, 
208; Aghani>, xx, 56; Yakut, Irshad, ii, 4-5, vi, 106, 
166). 

It is not unusual for the risala, a written message, to 
adopt the form of a rhymed poem. It is attested 
throughout the ‘Abbasid period. Here however, 
unlike in the Djyahiltyya, these notes are written. The 
Arabic holdings of the Bibliothéque Nationale include 
a manuscript intitled Madjmu‘ murdsalat wa-tahani 
(arabe, 3431); all the texts included are letters in 
poetic form. Furthermore, numerous stylists had 
recourse to this process, notably Ibrahim b. Hilal al- 
Sabi and al-Sharif al-Radi, following the well-known 
pattern of poems adopting identical metres and 
rhymes (Ras@*il al-Sabi wa ’l-Sharif al-Radi, Kuwait 
1961, 7-62, section al-mukatabat bi ‘l-shi‘r, comprising 
eleven kasidas). 

This process of transference from oral usage to the 
written letter is, after all, quite natural. Constable and 
Hunger observe in this context that all ancient 
civilisations used the oral message exclusively at the 
outset (G. Constable, Letters and letter-collection, in 
Typologte des sources du Moyen Age, fasc. 17, Turnhout 
1976, 48; H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche Literature der 
Byzantiner, i, Philosophie, Rhetorik, Epistolographie, 
Munich 1978, 199). 

II. THE POETRY OF THE RISALA 

In order to understand the transformation of this 
structure, it is essential to take account of the crucial 
role of Greek letters. The scribes of Damascus were 
familiar with the epistles of the Greeks, by way of 
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Hellenistic and Persian culture. As a result of the 
works of Mario Grignaschi, this influence has been es- 
tablished beyond doubt. In fact, one of the most il- 
lustrious representatives of this circle, Salim Abu ’1- 
Ala? (see above), the mawla of Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, in his translation of the letters of Aristotle to 
Alexander, included two chapters of great interest, 
al-Styasa al-“amma and al-Siyasa fi tadbir al-ri?asa: they 
contain, in effect, quotations and indications proving 
that he has followed ‘‘the outline of the Greek letter 
more closely than has sometimes been admitted’’ (Les 
“Rasa@il Aristatalisa ila l-Iskandar’’ de Salim Abu |-‘Ala? 
et Vactivité culturelle a Vépoque umayyade, in BEO, xix 
[1965-6], 9). Furthermore, ch. x, of classical origin, 
which has been published in an abridged version by 
Lippert under the title Pert Basileas, is identical in all 
respects to the Arabic ms. of Salim (Koprilu 1608) 
except in one detail. The Arabic translation has added 
here two extracts from the Testament d’Ardashir, Salim 
has thus proceeded to an integration of the Greek 
foundation to the Sasanid foundation (zbid., 14). 

Now, according to Ibn Khallikan, Salim was the 
protector of ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya al-Katib and his 
master in the art of writing (Wafayat al-aSjan, Beirut 
1397/1977, iii, 230), in other words the founder of the 
‘Abbasid risdla in all its variety (J.D. Latham, The 
beginnings of Arabic prose: the epistolary genre, in The Cam- 
bridge history of Arabic literature, Cambridge 1983, 155- 
79; Hannelore Schénig, Das Sendschreiben des ‘Abd al- 
Hamid b. Yahya an den Kronprinzen ‘Abdallah b. Marwan 
II, Stuttgart 1985, introd. to the translation, 3-27). 
The risala as monograph 

The transmission of knowledge under the first 
caliphs of the Marwanid branch was accomplished in 
the form of risalas. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, wishing 
to know more of the events which had accompanied 
the beginnings of Islam, addressed himself to SUrwa 
b. al-Zubayr, who replied to him with a written 
missive containing the information requested. These 
missives were preserved by al-Tabari to constitute the 
basis of his documentation for the event in question 
(Annales, i, 1180-1, 1634-6, 1770, 1284-6). This 
framework offered numerous facilities and allowed the 
writer to lend to his work the tone of a direct conversa- 
tion. As time passed, the addressee of the risdla was 
solicited and even invented by the writer himself with 
a view to exposing his ideas on a question which in- 
terested him particularly (A.F.L. Beeston, The episile 
on singing girls by Jahiz, London 1980, § 3, 2-3; G. Lan- 
son, Chotx de lettres du XVII siécle, Paris 1913, p. xxv). 
This sub-genre was to enjoy lasting popularity. 
Numerous authors, from the time of ‘Abd al-Hamid 
al-Katib to the present day, have made frequent use 
of it. 

Moreover, there was the opportunity of filling the 
letter-missive with personal ideas and nonconformist 
concepts which adab could not or would not accom- 
modate, it being regulated by very strict rules. 
Knowledge (“ilm), like literature, was considered the 
ultimate canonical genre; for the same reason, it was 
doomed to cantonisation in compilation; otherwise, 
there was the risk of impairment. Every khabar men- 
tioned, real or fictitious, was endowed with an isnad 
which accentuated its status as a received text, rather 
than the product of independent thought. The risala, 
the only remaining framework in prose, lent itself 
perfectly to the role of receptacle for personal 
thoughts, nonconformist ideas and texts based on 
analysis and not on quotation. This is why the most 
original texts were conceived as risalas. In politics, one 
of the most thorough analyses of religious, political 
and military institutions under the early ‘Abbasids is 


supplied by the Risala fi ‘l-sahaba of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ 
(Ch. Pellat, Jbn al-Mukaffa‘ consetlleur du calife, Paris 
1976, 1, 4, 12). In literature, the Resalat al-tarbi« wa 
‘l-tadwir by al-Djahiz and the Riséla al-hazliyya of Ibn 
Zaydin presented the most successful examples of 
humorous texts (O. Rescher, Excerpte und Ubersetzungen 
aus der Schriften des... Jahiz, Stuttgart 1931, 212-25; al- 
Fikr, xii/3, 54-60; T. Husayn, Min hadith al-shi4 wa ’I- 
nathr, 88-99; H. Djad Hasan, Ibn Zaydiin, Cairo 
1375/1955, 266-9, 274-5). More generally, Risdlat al- 
ghufran by Abu ’I-SAla? al-Ma‘arri and Risdlat al- 
tawabi‘ wa ‘l-zawabi* by Ibn Shuhayd [g.v.} may be 
considered triumphs of classical Arabic literature. In 
poetry, the most penetrating analysis of the aesthetic 
rules governing poetry and the epistolary art, and also 
the most systematic, borrowed the same formal 
framework (A. Arazi, Une épitre d’Ibrahim b. Hilal al- 
Sabi sur les genres littératres, in Studies in Islamic history and 
civilization in honour of Professor David Ayalon, Jerusalem 
and Leiden 1986, 473-505). 

Indisputably, the risala comprises, here, all the 
aspects which constitute the monograph or the essay. 
Henceforward, this framework was to play a role in all 
sectors of Arab culture: philosophy, grammar, lex- 
icography and fikk—they all adopted it as a means of 
producing their finest achievements. The Rasa! of 
Djahiz dealt with a broad spectrum of theological, 
social, political and literary problems and count 
among the most profound analyses of the Basran 
thinker, perhaps of the whole of ‘Abbasid literature. 
The format itself is a major contributor to this success: 
each title studies a single problem, which encourages 
reflection (Ch. Pellat, The life and works of Jahiz, Lon- 
don 1967, 14-26). It has even been written of some of 
them that they are psychological and moral studies in 
which the author is aware of producing original work; 
this is not a regular occurrence in the works of the 
3rd/9th century (Ch. Vial, Al-Djahiz, quatre essats, 
IFAO, Cairo 1976, 3). The same phenomenon is at- 
tested in the work of a polygraph of the Mamluk 
period, Dyalal al-Din al-Suydti (d. 911/1505 (g.v.]), 
whose principal claim to fame was his faculty for com- 
pilation. In his epistles, he attacked the abuses with 
which the society of his time was confronted, refrain- 
ing from compiling for the pleasure of compiling. 

However, it is in theology, in philosophy and in the 
domain of the sciences that this phenomenon seems to 
have taken on the broadest role. The translation, or 
perhaps the paraphrase, in Arabic, of the cor- 
respondence between Alexander and Aristotle, seems 
to have had an immediate impact on the framework 
and the format of Arabic religious writings relating to 
faith. Written texts were seen as indispensable for the 
formulation of all things concerning religious belief. 
Another external source, which was apparently to 
have a very profound influence on the risala, was the 
translation into Arabic of the New Testament, which 
includes a very extensive section of epistles attributed 
to St. Paul and St. Peter. Systematically, they include 
in their titles the name of the region destined to 
receive them. It is interesting to note a similarity with 
the letters of certain mutakallimin (see below). 

Among the most ancient, a significant number of 
theological treatises are risdlas attributed to historical 
figures (al-Hasan al-Basri) and addressed to no less 
historical figures (the Umayyad caliphs). All these 
epistles have recently been the object of philological 
analysis by Michael Cook, Early Muslim dogma, Cam- 
bridge 1981 (with very comprehensive bibliography). 
The dating of these documents continues to be pro- 
blematical, and expert opinion is divided as to their 
paternity; this last is accepted by van Ess, whilst 
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others have not hesitated to draw attention to certain 
anachronisms featuring in these documents. 
Whatever the case, it seems very reasonable to place 
them at the end of the Umayyad dynasty or under the 
first ‘Abbasids. The authors, most of them Tabi‘un or 
Successors, chose this framework on account of its 
similarity to the letter, in other words, as a concrete 
message which would make their theological 
statements more easily understood. Later, numerous 
theologians made use of the epistle to propound their 
doctrines. Al-Ash‘ari had recourse to it in two in- 
stances: the first in the well-known Vindication of the 
engagement in speculative theology (R. MacCarthy, The 
theology of al-Ash‘ari, Beirut 1953) and the second in 
Risala ila ahl al-thaghr. The second in fact constitutes a 
brief exposition of the theology of the author (publ. in 
Tlahiyat Fakiltesi Mecmuas: (Istanbul), viii [1928]; on 
the two epistles, see D. Gimaret, La doctrine d’al- 
Ash‘ari, Paris 1990, 13-16). The responsa (fatawd, 
djawabat, adjwiba, masa il) constitute an ancient 
ramification of theological epistles. Numerous works 
belonging to this category have been attributed to 
Aba Hashim al-Djubba’i (d. 321/933), one of the 
most eminent Basran Mut‘tazili thinkers; these also 
followed the previously-mentioned pattern, with a 
title bearing the name of the addressee and his coun- 
try of residence. Worth mentioning, by way of exam- 
ple, are the Baghdadiyyat and the ‘Askartyyat (Gimaret, 
Matériaux pour une bibliographie des Djubbat, in JA, 
cclxiv [1976], 308, 321, and 286, a reply from his 
father Aba ‘Ali to the inhabitants of Khurasan). 
Numerous collections, identical in every respect, were 
mentioned by the Mu‘tazili kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar (d. 
416/1025), such as al-Raztyyat, al-Kh*arazmiyyat, etc. 
(al-Usil al-khamsa, ed. ‘A. Uthman, Cairo 1967, 
21-3). 

A similar process is in evidence in the epistles of Ibn 
Taymiyya (Madjmi‘at al-rasa°il al-kubra, Beirut 1980, 
i-ii, repr. of the original edition). In addition to the 
usual framework, the introduction includes here the 
name of the questioner, the heading of the question 
and the mention of other circumstances which con- 
tribute to fix his rsaéa more firmly in reality. Thus the 
differences between fatawd and epistles tend to become 
blurred. Another characteristic of theological risalas, 
which could prove to be of great importance, since it 
is capable, possibly, of determining the character of 
the discussion, is the opportunity given to the author 
of providing a detailed account of his position on a 
point of doctrine. Such an opportunity was readily 
seized upon by the author, who expounded at length 
the subject which was being debated. These 
theological responses, thus enlarged, were transform- 
ed into veritable monographs; the question which is 
the point of departure then appears to arise from the 
incident (see below, on Judaeo-Arabic). The exposi- 
tion of theological ideas, in the form of a monograph, 
in response to questions posed to an author, is known 
in Syriac sources (for example, in the work of Jacob 
of Edessa, late 7th-early 8th century), taking its in- 
spiration, perhaps, from the Greek tradition through 
the intermediary of the Byzantines (Cook, op. ct., 
145-6). The most ancient manifestations of this 
framework in Christian theological literature written 
in Arabic are attested in the collection of Mayamir at- 
tributed to the ‘‘Melkite’’ bishop Theodore Abi 
Kurra (d. 820, see G. Graf, GCAL, ii, 7-26; I. Dick, 
Théodore Abt Kurra, in Proche-Orient Chrétien, xii [1962], 
209-23, xiii [1963], 114-29). It is appropriate to 
observe that the Aramaic mimar (< mimroé = mémra) 
might well have constituted the antecedent of the 
Arabic term makdala (J. Wansbrough, The sectartan 





milieu, Oxford 1978, 104-5, where he expresses the 
hypothesis of the existence of Christian theological 
treatises in Arabic in an earlier period). 

Although numerous questions and uncertainties 
have been presented, with good reason, in the 
epistolary framework, many people have sought, and 
have succeeded, through its intermediacy, in preserv- 
ing prolonged theological discussions owed to those 
who were unanimously recognised as authorities on 
the subject. 

It should be noted that, at a very early stage, in va- 
rious domains of the religious sciences, the term nsdla 
was applied to numerous works, lists of which are to 
be found in various histories of Arabic literature. It is 
worth mentioning, for the sake of example, two of the 
most characteristic examples, these being the Risdla of 
al-Shafit (ed. A.M. Shakir, Cairo 1940) and the 
Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd (d. 386/996), a compendium 
of Maliki fikh (Sezgin, GAS, i, 478). In philosophy, 
the rsala dates back to an early stage of the discipline. 
Al-Kindi, faylasif al-‘Arab, revealed the best aspects of 
his system (and of his scientific work) in the Ras@i al- 
Kindi al-falsafiyya (ed. M.A. Abii Rida, Cairo 1950-3, 
i-ii), In any event, the resemblance of this work to the 
epistolary genre goes beyond the use of the epistolary 
formula attested in the introduction and the recourse 
to formal dedications (see e.g. the first lines of the 
epistle/article on metaphysics dedicated to the son of 
al-Mu‘tasim, tr. A. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics, 
Albany 1974, 55, and notes to p. 115). The same ap- 
plies to the philosophical works of Abi Bakr al-Razi 
(d. ca. 318/930 [¢.v.]), wo used the risala as a vehicle 
for his ideas. 

During the 3rd/9th century, in philosophy as in 
other branches of learning, the epistle became the for- 
mat habitually chosen by the authors of monographs. 
In fact, from the last quarter of the 3rd/9th century 
onwards, the equivalent terms nsdla and makala 
(‘‘discourse, article’) signify treatise or monograph. 
Hundreds, if not thousands of treatises on the dif- 
ferent branches of science (medicine, mathematics, 
pharmacology, etc.) opt for this structure. Special 
mention should be made of a collection of epistle- 
monographs, on account of its scale but also on ac- 
count of its importance, the Ras@il Ikhwan al-Safa? 
(numerous editions, e.g. 4 vols., Beirut 1957) which 
dealt with human knowledge classified into four major 
groups (mathematics, logic, natural sciences and 
metaphysics) and discussed these systematically in 52 
letters. Adopting the form of letters written in the first 
person plural, they are addressed to a single ad- 
dressee, to a single ‘‘brother’’. The format is that of 
a personal correspondence maintained with the ad- 
dressee; also included, especially in the closing 
paragraphs, are various kinds of good wishes, advice 
regarding morals and other matters. This may be seen 
as an attempt to give a personal flavour to these 
theoretical discussions. 

In this area, a special place belongs to the Andalu- 
sian philosopher Ibn Badjdja (d. 579/1183 [q.v.]), who 
seems to have displayed a marked predilection for the 
genre. His principal treatises are epistles (see Rasa*tl 
Ibn Badjdjda al-ilahiyya, Beirut 1968). The abridged 
commentaries of Ibn Rushd on the works of Aristotle 
(the Epitomes, Ar. Djawami‘), in most cases bear in the 
manuscripts the title ras@*z/ and the printed compila- 
tion of these extracts is intitled Rasa*il Ibn Rushd 
(Haydarabad 1947). On the other hand, this philoso- 
pher wrote numerous treatises which he called makalat 
(Talkhis al-sama‘ wa ‘l-‘alamat, Fez 1984, 32-4). 

The term monograph should not mislead. It has not 
always denoted a short work; a risala can extend over 
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several volumes (cf. the Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd on 
Maliki fekh; the Risdlat al-sadaka wa ’l-sadik covers 
more than 400 pages; etc.). 

Writers of risdalas, not being obliged to observe con- 
straining conventions for fear of being considered at 
fault, as was the case with adab, were permitted to give 
free rein to their creative spirit and express themselves 
with total liberty. Furthermore, a cultural phe- 
nomenon comes into being: with the creation of new 
genres, in the absence of appropriate terminology, the 
work receives the title of risala. Thus the original title 
of the rik/a of Ibn Fadlan is nothing other than Risdlat 
Ibn Fadlan (ed. Sami Dahan, Damascus 1379/1959), 
no doubt on account of its unedited nature and the 
impossibility of integrating it into one of the conven- 
tional literary categories. 

Risdla and autobiography 

A vital aspect of the literary risala and of the per- 
sonal letter, namely, its confessional nature, confers 
on this type of writing an autobiographical character 
which is unusual in classical Arabic texts. Ch. Vial 
has rightly stressed this aspect in the four epistles of al- 
Djahiz which he has studied (Quatre essais, 7). Abu 
Hayyan al-Tawhidt seems to have had a marked 
predilection for this genre of personal revelation. His 
Risalat al-sadaka contain numerous very intimate 
passages, of disconcerting candour. To an even 
greater extent, in his Risala fi ‘l-‘uldm, which sets out 
a classification of sciences, the author unburdens 
himself, recounts intimate events, reveals his most 
secret thoughts, informs the reader of his beliefs and 
takes the reader into his confidence in describing his 
states of mind and justifying his behaviour (M. Bergé, 
Risala fi ‘l-‘ulim, in BEO, xviii, 244-6; he does the 
same thing at the beginning of the Risalat al-hayat, 
Damascus 1951, 52-4). Any study of ancient 
autobiography must take into account the contribu- 
tion of this thinker. In personal letters, this aspect has 
sometimes taken on a surprising intensity. The library 
of the University of Leiden possesses the third volume 
of the Correspondence of Aba Hilal al-Sabi (ms. Or., 
766, fols. 115a-118b). In a letter addressed to his son, 
al-Sabi, written at the age of 42, he feels that he is old 
and believes that he can detect in his dreams and in 
the incidents of daily life premonitions of death. Ac- 
cordingly, he reviews the balance-sheet of his life, in- 
forms his son of the love that he holds for his wives, 
his fondness for animals and the bribes that he has 
handled; he declares his weariness and gives advice to 
his son. 

Style 

This type of correspondence and exchange of ideas 
greatly interested literary circles, stylists and amateur 
scholars among the aristocracy, and this led to the 
emergence of texts of a high literary standard. In fact, 
the very choice style verges on the precocious. The 
distilled language, laden with tropes, fine allusions, 
plays on words, verbal tricks and metalepses (tawriya), 
and is constantly rebarbative and not easily under- 
stood. Rhymed prose, almost of necessity, obliges the 
stylists to practise what are virtually verbal acrobatics. 
In a letter opposing the principle of fasting, al-‘Amid 
Abu Abd Allah b. al-Husayn b. Muhammad employs 
rhymed periods of such precise equality that the editor 
of the Yatima mistakes them for poetry and sets out the 
lines accordingly (al-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-dahr, ed. 
Cairo, iii, 8). A similar process is evident in Byzantine 
culture (Hunger, 206). Such style, described by 
Karlsson as ‘‘ceremonial’’, can appear irritating. 
This cult of the form can only be understood in the 
light of the triumph of dadi*; in the cultural environ- 
ment, this means accepting the notion that educated 


literature submits of its own accord to a form of ex- 
pression considered noble. 

Undoubtedly, alongside such literary letters, there 
always existed letters of no literary pretension. These 
functional missives paid little regard to form; they 
were written in every-day language and discarded by 
the addressee once they have been read and their con- 
tents noted. In the opinion of scholars, such letters 
were not worth preserving. Having no literary merit, 
they were not considered ‘‘true’’ letters. Only a few 
score of them, written on papyrus, have survived, and 
these have been published by Y. Ragheb (Marchands 
d’étoffes du Fayyoum d’aprés leurs archives (Actes et lettres), 
i-iii, Cairo 1982-92). A vast gulf separates these brief 
texts, adopting the language of the vernacular, from 
the letters of scholars written in the purest literary 
Arabic. 

III. THe sty.ists 

The extravagant elegance of style demands an un- 
surpassed mastery of the language. Gaining the status 
of an accredited epistolographer was the outcome of a 
long apprenticeship. The aspirant was obliged as a 
first step to familiarise himself with the most suc- 
cessful compositions of his predecessors (rasd7il al- 
mutakaddimin), with archaic poems, chronicles, 
biographies of eminent persons and amusing anec- 
dotes, all of this leading to an enrichment and diver- 
sification of language. It was also necessary to study 
the makamdat, the discourses and debates of the An- 
cients, the ma‘ani of the ‘agjam, the maxims of the Per- 
sians (Diya? al-Din Ibn al-Athir, a/-Mathal al-sa?ir fr 
adab al-katib wa ’l-sha‘ir, Beirut 1411/1990, i, 87-148). 
Furthermore, the fact that their writings were read in 
public and their letters passed from hand to hand to 
be copied and annotated (Yakut, /rshad, v, 329, 351, 
vi, 67-8), gave them a prominent position in society. 
It may be supposed that whole generations of prepara- 
tion and training were required to produce the most 
illustrious of the stylists. The epistolary art underwent 
a process identical to that of poetry in the training of 
artists. The diwdns of poets are matched by the diwans 
of mutarassils (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, Cairo n.d., 244, 
gives a list of 70 collections of letters attributed to 
epistolographers of the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th centuries. 
Through the good offices of Ibn al-Nadim and his 
systematic approach, it is possible to trace the various 
stages, often spread over many decades, necessary to 
train a major stylist. 

A good example is the family of the Bani Wahb, a 
veritable dynasty of mutarassils; its members were the 
descendents of Kanan b. Matta, the eponymous 
ancestor. Immediately after the conquest of Syria, he 
held the post of katz in the service of Yazid b. Abi Suf- 
yan; when he was appointed governor of Syria, 
MuQ‘awiya retained him in the same post. He was ‘‘in- 
herited’’ by Yazid b. Mu‘awiya, and died during the 
latter’s caliphate. His son Kays replaced him in his 
post, which he retained under ‘Abd al-Malik and 
Hisham. His grandson, al-Husayn b. Kays b. Kanan 
b. Matta, kept the same functions. He seems to have 
led an eventful life; after the assassination of Marwan 
II, he found a patron in Ibn Hubayra, then entered 
the service of al-Mansur and of his son al-Mahdi. The 
great-grandson, ‘Amr b. al-Husayn b. Kays, followed 
the same course, subsequently serving Khalid b. Bar- 
mak. The fifth and sixth representatives, Sa‘id b. 
‘Amr b. al-Husayn and Wahb b. Sa‘id b. ‘Amr b. al- 
Husayn served the Barmakids until their disgrace, 
subsequently supervising the correspondence of 
Hasan b. Sahl. The seventh link in the chain, 
Sulayman b. Wahb b. Sa‘id b. ‘Amr b. al-Husayn, 
enjoyed the status of a great stylist; in turn, starting 
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at the age of 14 years, he supervised the cor- 
respondence of al-Ma?min, of Aytakh and of Ashnas 
before becoming the vizier of al-Mu‘tamid. His letters 
were compiled in a diwan. His brother, al-Hasan b. 
Wahb b. Sa‘id b. ‘Amr b. al-Husayn b. Kays b. 
Kanan b. Matta, voluntarily chose a literary career; 
in addition to his merit as mutarassil, he was con- 
sidered an excellent poet. In addition, his letters were 
judged to be of superior quality and worthy of com- 
pilation in a diwan (Fihrist, 177). This text provides a 
fascinating slice of history; veritable dynasties of 
stylists, experienced in the affairs of state, retaining 
their posts in spite of major changes and vicissitudes 
affecting the world of Islam. On the strictly literary 
level, this continuity encouraged the development of 
stable literary forms in the composition of letters. Fur- 
thermore, seven generations had to elapse before 
members of these families were enabled to compose 
collections of risalas. At the same time, it is possible to 
sense the genuine appreciation and respect felt by 
society towards the risala. 

IV. THE RISALA AND SOCIETY 

In ‘Abbasid society, just as in ancient society (Con- 
stable, 11), letters were intended to be read by more 
than one person. The stylist was aware of this even 
before writing, and it was for this reason that he 
aspired to elegance rather than spontaneity and drew 
both the basis and the form of his letters from estab- 
lished formulae. Even an administrative letter should 
be composed according to artistic and literary criteria; 
in society’s view, it belonged to the domain of the fine 
arts, and accordingly, the kat#h was considered above 
all an artist (al-‘Askari, K. al-Sind‘atayn, Cairo 
1372/1952, 69; al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘shd, ii, 327). 

At the same time, the people of that period tended 
to confuse the nsdla genre with its practical and 
utilitarian functions. In their view, the epistolary art 
was a means of addressing the most important aspects 
of mediaeval Islamic society, such as the levying of 
land tax (kharadj), the fortification of frontier zones 
and the colonisation of distant regions; the katib was 
called upon to soothe discord, to exhort to gjthad, to 
engage in controversy with a particular sect and to 
congratulate the recipient of an honour or to offer 
condolences in the event of misfortune (Arazi, Une 
épitre sur les genres littéraires, 490 and n. 64, 503). 

Moreover, this was an idle and frequently bored 
society which looked to the letter as a means of distrac- 
tion. Once a letter was received, and after numerous 
readings, the addressee invited his friends to a session 
at which the letter was read and re-read (Magjmi‘ 
rasa°tl wa-makamat, ms. B.N. Paris, arabe 3923, fols. 
60b-61a; al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima, iii, 312), and especially 
eloquent passages were admired (Yakut, Irshad, v, 
351; on reception of a letter from Ibn al-‘Amid, the 
meeting held to hear it resembled a veritable madjiis, 
complete with drinks and selected delicacies). 

Such public reading was closely matched by the 
ceremonial of Byzantine letters. In fact, in Islamic ter- 
ritory, the practice was treated with rather less intensi- 
ty. The Byzantine stylists of the middle and late 
period, such as Libanius, Synesius, Psellus and 
Nicephorus Gregorias, regarded the spectacle as a 
theatron, and the listeners as an audience (H. Hunger, 
Die Hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner. I. 
Philosophie, Rhetorik, Epistolographie, Geschichtsschret- 
bung, Geographie, Munich 1978, 210-11). 

V. THE LETTERS 

Various classifications have been suggested by 
modern theorists of the letter. Hunger proposes a 
distinction between the private letter; the literary let- 
ter (Hunger, 204); the didactic letter (Hunger, 205); 





the cliché letter (Klischeebrief), where all the cor- 
respondence is constructed according to accepted 
models dealing with immutable subjects; literary 
private letters (Literarischer Privatbriefe), a median way 
between private and literary letters; and, finally, let- 
ters without any literary pretension (Hunger, 206, 
212). 

Constabie, after discussing various methods of 
classification, suggests the adoption of that of the An- 
cients, to avoid the risks of casting aspersions on the 
ancient letter in ali its variety (G. Constable, Letters 
and letter-collections, in Typologte des sources du Moyen-Age 
occidental, fasc. 17, Turnhout 1976, 25). This is a 
suitable method. For the classical Arabic risdla, there 
is a need to distinguish between tkhwaniyya and 
diwaniyya in accordance with the ancient treatises; it is 
also necessary to study the monograph-risala, which 
has not been studied by the above-mentioned critics, 
not being correspondence in the strict sense of the 
word. 

The Risala ikhwaniyya 

The term derives from ikhwan ‘“‘friends’’ and is cor- 
respondence between two friends. The exclusive sub- 
ject of these letters is deep affection. It is a substitute 
for the absent friend; a friend who is in fact far away 
is evoked with nostalgia and the writer pines for him 
(Safwat, iii, 114-5, a letter of Ghassan b. Hamid, the 
katib of Dja‘far b. Sulayman, period of al-Mansir; 
Rasa*il al-Sabi wa ’l-Sharif al-Radi, 104, 108-9, 112; 
Abi Bakr al-Kh”arazmi, Rasa*l, 26, 39, 42, 70, 81- 
2). The number of such notes written in this period is 
quite considerable. These protestations of friendship 
constitute the basis of the ceremonial of the letter, the 
conventional obstacle which needs to be overcome for 
the interpretation of the majority of these texts. These 
risalas evoke the minor events of daily life: congratula- 
tions on the birth of a son (Safwat, iii, 57, Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘; Yatima, iv, 190, Badi* al-Zaman al- 
Hamadhiani), on the occasion of a marriage (Safwat, 
iii, 120-1), accompanying a gift (al-Kh’arazmi, 
Rasatl, 51-2), declarations of welcome (Yatima, iv, 
192), an invitation (zstizara, Yatima, iii, 80-3) and con- 
dolences (Yatima, iv, 191; Safwat, iii, 122-4, 
numerous cases). 

The most important question involves the precise 
meaning of ikhwantyya. Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi 
deserves the credit for providing a contemplation in 
depth of the issue, the Risdlat al-sadaka wa ’l-sadik (ed. 
Ibrahim Kaylani, Damascus 1964). As in the majority 
of risalas, the analysis is systematic and the treatment 
of the subject carefully constructed. The concept of 
friendship seems to have been directly influenced by 
numerous factors, such as Greek thought, ambient 
cultures, Bedouin qualities, Islam and the current 
social situation. The /eitmotif of the ikhwdaniyyat may be 
defined by means of the following phrase: the attitude 
towards a friend is like the attitude towards oneself, 
the friend being an alternative self. The stylists pro- 
claimed this in their letters, as did al-Tawhidi in his 
treatise (he said that he was quoting the opinions of 
the Greeks). No doubt he was referring to the transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Michomachaean ethics (in which books 
viii and ix deal with friendship) by Ishak b. Hunayn, 
the K. al-Akhlak, which was universally known (M. 
Bergé, Une anthologie sur l’amitié d’Abu Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi, in BEO, xvi [1961], 15-59). 

However, all these prolific letter-writers were oblig- 
ed to face a contradiction inherent in the letter con- 
sidered as an illustration of friendship. According to 
Aristotle, the vital first condition of friendship is the 
fact of living in close proximity: ‘‘if distance does not 
destroy friendship utterly, it puts an end to its free 
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exercise. If an absence is prolonged, it makes a man 
forget his friendships’’ (tr. G. Karlsson, Cérémonial et 
idéologie dans l’épistolographie byzantine, Uppsala 1962, 
22). In such a situation, according to the Arab letter- 
writers, the letter can represent the absent friend, 
giving the illusion of presence and preserving friend- 
ship, on condition that the memory of the friend is 
kept constantly alive; it is the shahid al-ikha? (testimony 
of friendship) in the words of a stylist of the early 
‘Abbasid period (Safwat, iii, 136; al-Kh’arazmi, 
Rasail, 39, 42, 63, 67, 81; Madjmu‘ rasa*il wa- 
makamat, B.N., arabe 3923, fol. 55b; the letter 
replaces the absent friend and the reading of it, his 
conversation). 

Obviously, it is necessary to treat with caution this 
idealised conception of friendship. Cicero’s De 
amicitia, the most wide-ranging treatise on friendship 
written in the Roman world (Constable, 32), elevates 
friendship to the status of a cult; however, it is based 
on mutual aid. P.A. Brunt has shown that sincere 
belief in this sentiment was accompanied by a cliquish 
spirit, with friends exchanging political, economic 
and personal services (Amicitia in the Late Roman 
Republic, in Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Socte- 
ty, clxxxvi [1965], 4-6). This self-serving aspect con- 
stitutes an integral part of the :khwaniyya; requests are 
made for help, money, a title, etc. The stylist appears 
in this context in the guise of a shameless petitioner 
(Safwat, iii, 61, Ibn al-Mukaffa‘; Kashf al-ma‘ani wa ’I- 
bayan ‘an rasail Badi‘ al-Zamaén, Beirut 1890, 372-3, 
431-2, 511). 

The Arab ars dictaminis are not concerned with pro- 
viding a list of the themes most frequently addressed 
by the ikhwantyyat; they confine themselves to men- 
tioning tahani (felicitations), ta‘azi (condolences) and 
tahadi wa-muldtafat (mutual exchange of gifts and acts 
of benevolence). It is not until the time of al- 
Kalkashandi (d. 821/1418) that a detailed list of 
themes is obtained. Those mentioned are: al-shafa‘at 
(intercessions), al-‘indyat (expressions of solicitude), 
al-tashawwuk (nostalgia), al-tistizara__ (invitation), 
al-mawadda (friendship), iftitah al-mukataba (the begin- 
nings of intercourse conducted by correspondence), 
Khitbat al-nisa? (request for marriage), al-istirda? wa ’l- 
istitaf (efforts to please and to arouse goodwill), al- 
itizar (excuses), al-shakwa (complaint), istimahat al- 
hawa id) (request for the fulfilment of one’s needs), al- 
shukr (gratitude), al-‘itab (disapproval), al-“tyada 
(visiting the sick), al-su°al ‘an hal al-marid (request for 
news of a sick persion), al-dhamm (lecturing), al-ikhbar 
(announcement) and muda‘aba (pleasantry) (Sudbh, viii, 
126). 

The risala diwaniyya 

This owes its name to the term diwdan al-insha? (Cor- 
respondence Bureau). Later, it was called al-risdla al- 
ingha*tyya, Evidently, this applies to official prose. It 
should be stressed that this correspondence differs 
fundamentally from the modern administrative letter, 
a very carefully considered text, documents in which 
every term is weighed and pondered. The diwantyyas 
belonged as much to the tradition of eloquent 
discourse as to that of administrative prose. In this 
respect, the works—and works is indeed the correct 
term—of Ahmad b. Yiasif al-Katib, of Ibrahim b. 
Hilal al-Sabi, of Ibn al-SAmid, of al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad, 
and to a lesser degree, those of Ibn Nubata and al- 
Kadi al-Fadil, attained and continued to attain the 
status of texts belonging to the domain of the fine arts, 
much appreciated by scholars ( Yatima, iii, 10-12; Saf- 
wat, iv, 262, 364-5). Two lists citing the themes ad- 
dressed by these letters are currently extant, that of 
Ibn al-Nadim (Fihrist, 183) which includes 30 titles 
and that of al-Kalkashandi (Subs, i, 244-356), which 


comprises 22 titles, giving an impression of the wide 
variety of subjects. On the other hand, the existence 
of these lists threatened to classify the stylists in these 
categories and thus to constitute a classicism in the 
diwantyyas. Finally, the best specimens were preserved 
in the diwdan to serve as normative models. The stylist 
acted in the capacity of a memorialist, evoking, in his 
risalas, events and dealing with subjects neglected by 
ancient historiography. Furthermore, letters written 
in the name of the sovereign were intended to be read 
in public, and to be discussed and debated by a 
knowledgeable public. An enormous range of 
knowledge was required. At a very early stage, from 
the 3rd/9th century onward, voices were heard to la- 
ment the ignorance of these ‘‘pillars of the state’’ (G. 
Lecomte, L’introduction au Kitab adab al-katib, in 
Mélanges Louis Massignon, Damascus 1957, iii, 45-63). 

In order to remedy this state of affairs and to put 
suitable tools at the disposal of stylists, ars dictaminis 
were compiled for their use, treatises in which advice 
was accompanied by model letters. These were essen- 
tially manuals, which never aspired to poetry. The 
authors confined themselves to mentioning formulas 
for opening and closing, some general advice regard- 
ing the necessity of brevity, of adapting the style to the 
nature of the addressee, the use of poetry and the need 
to abstain from poetry in letters addressed to princes. 
Another section included practical advise concerning 
ink, pens, dimensions of the page, etc. The manual 
concluded with the mention of the most characteristic 
fusul (or sections) of the official letter, such as sudiir 
(openings), tahmidat (doxology), etc.; model letters are 
cited in the collections. 

In fact, this situation persisted until the 5th/1ith 
century: anthologies, such as al-manziim wa ’l-manthir 
of Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfir (d. 280/893), constitute the 
best proof of this. The theoretical section is somewhat 
thin in his work, but he cites fusu/ and model letters; 
this was undeniably a major asset for a katib in search 
of a tahmid, for example. In a later period, from the 
mid-5th/11th century, with ‘Ali b. Khalaf (d. 
455/1063), the author of the Mawadd al-bayan (analysis 
of this work has been undertaken by S. al-Droubi, A 
Critical edition of and study on Ibn Fadl Allah’s manual of 
secretaryship..., Mu?ta 1413/1992, 64-5), a degree of 
specialisation emerges. Collections of stylised pieces 
offer models drafted by functionaries of the past or of 
the present regarded as consumate specialists or 
stylists. On the other hand, manuals of formularies 
and instructions came into being (R. Vesely, in the in- 
troduction to Ibn Nazir al-Djaysh, Tathkif al-ta‘rif, 
Cairo 1987, pp. i-iv). An exhaustive list of the ars dic- 
taminis has been established, with a brief summary, by 
al-Droubi (ibid. , 60-79, section on The genre of secretarial 
manuals down to al-CUmari’s time). 

The formulae employed are very old and date back, 
for the most part, to the second half of the 1st/7th cen- 
tury, since they are attested in the papyri of Kurra b. 
Sharik [g.v.], governor of Egypt in 90/709; people 
used, in effect, as 31 formulas, expressions which were 
dignified by usage, which means that they were well- 
respected in an even earlier period. The opening com- 
prises the basmala, a very brief takmid (fa-inni ahmadu 
Allaha ’l-ladhi la ilah lla huwa ‘‘l praise God, there is 
no other god but He’’), a formula of transition amma 
ba‘du (‘‘this is the gist of the subject’’). The formula 
of salutation (wa ’l-salamu ‘ala man ittaba‘a ’l-huda ‘‘and 
greetings to those who follow the way of truth’’) closes 
the letter. The two last lines bear the name of the 
scribe and the date (C.H. Becker, Papyri Schott 
Reinhardt, i, Heidelberg 1906, 92-4, letter 10). 

VI. RISALA AND MAKAMA 
From the second half of the 5th/1ith century, after 
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the publication of the Makamat of al-Hariri, numerous 
sources of the time confuse risdla and makama, Ibn 
Hamduin (d. 495/1102), in vol. vi of the Tadhkira, that 
devoted to the epistolary genre (al-mukdtabat wa ’l- 
ras@il), entitles a section of the book Min ras@il Abi ’l- 
Fad! Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Hamadhani ’l-ma‘rif b. Badi« 
al-Zaman al-Hamadhani ’l-musammat bi ’l-makamdat 
‘“(Choice) of the letters of Abii Fadl Ahmad b. al- 
Husayn al-Hamadhfani, known by the name of Badi‘ 
al-Zaman al-Hamadhani, which are called al- 
makamat’’ (ms. Reistilkuttab Mustafa Efendi, no. 770, 
fol. 101b, Il. 10-12). In the 6th/12th century, this 
equivalence between the genres is attested on 
numerous occasions in the texts (numerous attesta- 
tions have been gathered together by H. ‘Abbas, Fann 
al-makama fi ’l-karn al-sddis, Cairo 1986, 86, 97, 98-9, 
120, 249, 320). Al-Zamakhshari confuses makéla and 
makama (Murtada al-Shirazi, al-Zamakhshari 
lughawtyy"  wa-mufassi", Cairo 1977, 251). This 
tendency persisted in the manuscript of seven risdlas of 
al-Suytti copied in the 18th century; al-Risdla al- 
sundusiyya bears the following title, Risalat al-makama 
al-sundusiyya fi ’l-nisba al-mustafawtyya (cf. Hadjdji 
Khalifa, 1875, makdmat al-Suyiti wa-hiya tis‘in wa- 
ishrin risalat”). 

It is evident that what: is encountered here is a 
cultural process which deserves study. As a result of 
the work of De la Granja (Makama y risalas andaluzas, 
Madrid 1976, pp. xi-xiii), the various stages of this 
evolution can be traced. At the outset, the risala, writ- 
ten in an artistic prose which had no well-established 
canons in the early stages, supplied the precious 
primal material from which the first writers of the 
makama derived their ideas. Here, as in the risala, 
rhetoric and lexicography were pressed into the ser- 
vice of this original and entertaining creation. In the 
second half of the 5th/11th century, al-Hariri con- 
tributed to the launching of the makama in new direc- 
tions, with the appearance of the didactic makama. The 
ingenious and eloquent beggar leaves the stage, to be 
replaced by medical, geographical, mystical and 
linguistic opuscules, in other words, risdlas. The 
distinction between the two genres no longer had any 
reason to exist, and this is why they were assimilated 
to each other. 

However, a converse process seems to have come 
into play here. Certain risalas, on account of their lofty 
literary qualities, were considered to be makamas. 
Thus Ibn Sina, who seems to have shown an inclina- 
tion towards artistic and rhythmic prose, composed 
numerous rasail and poems (see Tis‘ rasa°il fi ’l-hikma 
wa ‘l-tabi‘iyyat, Cairo 1908). The most interesting is 
that which borrows the methods of allegory, sc. Hayy 
6. Yakzan. Rather than a risdla, as is specified by the 
title, this is in fact a makdma. A century later, the An- 
dalusian ‘philosopher Abii Bakr b. al-Tufayl [9.v.] 
composed a philosophical novel bearing the same title, 
even though the objects of the two works are different. 
Abraham b. ‘Ezra (mid-12th century) composed an 
imitation of the allegory of Ibn Sina. In the introduc- 
tion, written in Judaeo-Arabic, the mediaeval editor 
of the Diwan (ms. Berlin, 186, section intitled al-nathr 
al-masdji”) describes the letter as risdla, whereas the 
fragment of the same work preserved in the Geniza is 
intitled makama (Cambridge T-S K. 16-70; see also the 
critical edition of Israel Levin, Tel Aviv 1983). 

VIL. THe RIsAca IN JUDAEO-ARABIC 

Quite naturally, letters in Judaeo-Arabic are 
similar in all respects to those composed in the mother 
culture. The Geniza of Cairo has preserved a large 
number of letters, differing considerably in style and 
in content. Qualitatively and quantitatively, these 


documents constitute a unique phenomenon in the 
annals of mediaeval Arab culture. However, on ac- 
count of their Jewish provenance, they contained a 
considerable number of Hebrew terms, formulas and 
phrases. This applies principally to the polite for- 
mulae of opening the letter, to the glorification of 
God, to eulogies (tahmidat) reserved for the addressee. 
Sometimes they adopt a precious style, an artistic 
Hebraic prose, often rhymed. Evidently, here also a 
close relationship existed between the style of the letter 
and the status of the writer and of the addressee, in the 
family and in society. In Judaeo-Arabic, the cor- 
respondence between local dignitaries and the com- 
munal functionaries belonging to institutions enjoying 
an ‘‘ecumenical’’ status has been preserved (M. 
Cohen, Correspondence and social control in the Jewish com- 
munities of the Islamic world: a letter of the Nagid Joshua 
Maimonides, in Jewtsh History Quarterly, i/2 [1986], 39- 
48; S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean society, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1988, v, 422-4, see also i, 1967, 11-12). 
The development of artistic style in letters written in 
Judaeo-Arabic directly influenced the development 
of Hebraic prose among the Jewish writers of Christ- 
ian Europe. Some highly significant examples are to 
be found in the letters written in Hebrew by Judah 
Ha-Levi (early decades of the 12th century, letters 
written from Lucena and from Narbonne published in 
his Diwan, ed. H. Brody, Berlin 1893, i, letter 4; see 
also Goitein, op. cit., v, 463-6, on the Arabic letters of 
Ha-Levi). The letters, emanating from the offices of 
certain senior rabbinical authorities, identical to the 
diwaniyyas, reflect a little the personal style of the 
scribes, but to a greater extent the style of the diwans 
of correspondence, the fruit of numerous decades of 
maturation; a good example is provided by the letters 
featuring in the edition of S. Assaf, A collection of letters 
by Samuel b. ‘Eli, Jerusalem 1930 (in Hebrew). These 
pieces, emanating from the offices of the Gaon (the 
Talmudic Academy) of Baghdad, are written in a very 
precious and ornate Judaeo-Arabic and are in no 
respect inferior to the letters of the ‘Abbasid 
chancellery. Some, those addressed to East Kurdistan 
and to Persia, are written exclusively in Hebrew. 

The poetry of the Judaeo-Arabic risala does not dif- 
fer in any respect from that of its Arabic parent; fur- 
thermore, the evolution of the two followed an iden- 
tical course. It is thus that monograph-letters are 
attested in various branches of the culture of the Jews 
of the East; religious and scientific disciplines tally for 
the most part (M. Steinschneider, Arabische Literatur 
der Juden, index of Arabic titles, s.v. makala, risala). In 
the following lines, the principal aspects will be 
reviewed but only the cases which present special in- 
terest being examined. 

One of the most ancient examples of the Judaeo- 
Arabic risdla is a treatise comparing Hebrew, Aramaic 
and Arabic attributed to Judah b. Kuraysh of Tahart 
(Morocco, d. ca. 900; ed. D. Becker, Tel Aviv 1984). 
This work was addressed to the community of Fez, 
which had abandoned the custom of reciting the 
Aramaic translation of the Pentateuch (Targum). Still 
in the linguistic context, another monograph was in- 
titled risala by its author; this is the Risalat al-Tanbih by 
Ibn Djanah (Spain, first half of the 11th century, ed. 
J. and H. Derenbourg, Paris 1880). 

Maimonides (1138-1205) composed numerous 
risalas and makdlas in response to the questions and re- 
quests of the faithful. A large proportion of his work 
reflects the pre-occupations of an extremely gifted 
stylist, who was also an original thinker. This eminent 
authority on matters of religious law revealed his 
opinions on the problems and precepts of faith in 
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meticulously-crafted risalas. Thus his philosophical 
work, Dalalat al-ha@trin, the well-known Guide to the 
perplexed, is described, in numerous passages of the 
book, as a makdla, in other words, as a letter. Further- 
more, the prologue contains a personal letter ad- 
dressed to his favourite disciple Joseph b. Judah (ed. 
Joel, 1931, 1; see also The guide of the perplexed, tr. S. 
Pines, 1963, 3-4). Some of these letters were written 
in Arabic, others in Judeao-Arabic, in accordance 
with the language of the addressee. The majority 
represent the type of enlarged responsa in which the 
author deals with problems in depth and beyond im- 
mediate circumstances. The best illustration of the 
profundity of his essays is supplied by The Yemenite 
epistle (ed. A.S. Halkin, the text of the medieval 
Hebrew tr.; English tr. B. Cohen, New York 1952), 
which was addressed to the Jews of the Yemen; it 
seems to have been motivated by serious incidents 
which had afflicted the community, in particular the 
appearance of a false Messiah; he deals in it with a 
number of problems, including that of prophecy and 
that of the status of the prophet Muhammad in par- 
ticular. The nisdla contains a long prologue written in 
very ornate Hebrew rhymed prose. There is no doubt 
that, deriving from the genre, it conforms to the pat- 
tern of the Arabic epistle; on the other hand, it main- 
tains in a direct line the traditional attitude of Jewish 
letters, stipulating that Hebrew alone is the language 
of poetry. 
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(A. Arazi and H. Ben-SHaAMMay) 

2. In Persian. 

Risdlas, or short treatises, composed in Persian, are 
numerous and varied. The majority of them may be 
classified under the following headings. 

Religion. Among these, epistles connected with 
Sifism are perhaps the most numerous. One of the 
earliest authors of such writings was Kh”adja ‘Abd 
Allah Ansari (396-481/1006-89 [g.v.]), said to have 
composed the first risdlas of their kind in rhymed pro- 
se. His treatises with a Sufi message include Dil u dian 
“Heart and soul’’, Kanz al-salikin ‘‘Provisions of the 
travellers’’, Kalandar-nama ‘‘Book of the mendicant’’ 


and Mahabbat-nama ‘‘Book of love’’. These writings, 
partly ethical, partly mystical, are distinguished by a 
mingling of prose and verse—a feature in which the 
author’s pioneering efforts influenced many later 
writers. 

A well-known treatise belonging to the early 
6th/12th century is Ahmad al-Ghazali’s [g.v.] Risalat 
al-sawanth fi ’l-‘ishk ‘‘Treatise on ideas of love’’. The 
author was the younger brother of the famous ethical 
theologian Abi Hamid Muhammad Ghazali (d. 
505/1111 [g.v.]). His work comprises 75 short 
chapters and seeks to give a Sifi interpretation of the 
concept of love, lover and beloved. Its philosophical 
meaning is couched in a metaphorical language, and, 
like the works of ‘Abd Allah Ansari cited above, it also 
uses the device of inserting short poems in its prose 
narrative. He was also the author of a R. al-tuyiir ‘‘T. 
on the birds’’, the theme of which constitutes a prob- 
able source of Farid al-Din ‘SAttar’s (d. 627/1299 
{g.v.]) allegorical poem Mantik al-tayr. 

A number of risalas were produced by individuals 
who were prominent in the Safi orders which emerged 
in Islam after the 6th-7th/12th-13th century. The 
founder of the Kubrawi order, Shaykh Nadjm al-Din 
Kubra (540-618/1145-1221 [g.v.]), was a prolific 
writer whose output included both Arabic and Persian 
works. In his epistle al-Sa*ir al-ha*tr ‘‘The bewildered 
traveller’’, the author outlines ten conditions for the 
novice to reach his goal. Nadjm al-Din Kubra wrote 
this Persian treatise in response to a request by those 
of his disciples who were unacquainted with Arabic. 

A disciple of Nadjm al-Din Kubra was the noted 
Sufi mystic and writer Nadjm al-Din Razi ‘‘Daya’’ 
(d. 654/1256). His famous R.-yi “shk u Sakl “‘T. on 
love and intellect’, also named as R.-yi mi‘yar al-sidk 
fi misdak al-“ishk ‘‘T. on the touchstone of truth to 
verify love’’, was written in answer to a question by 
one of the author’s friends; it attempts to enquire into 
the relationship between love and reason, and shows 
a tendency towards philosophising. 

Another prominent disciple of Nadjm al-Din Kubra 
was Sayf al-Din Bakharzi (d. 659/1261), who con- 
tinued to teach his master’s way in Transoxiana after 
the latter’s violent death at the hands of the Mongols. 
Primarily a poet known for his ruba‘is, he was also the 
author of a prose R. -yz ‘ishk ‘‘T. on love’’, which deals 
with an idealised view of human emotion and its psy- 
chological significance. 

There are many risdlas ascribed to Mir Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani (713-86/1314-85), through whom the 
Kubrawi order gained a foothold in Kashmir. Includ- 
ed in his works are the R.-yt manamtyya ‘‘T. on 
dreams’’, R.-yi wudjidiyya ‘“T. on existence’’, R.-yt 
dhikriyya ‘“T. on dhtkr’’, R.-yi Sakabat ‘“T. on difficult 
paths”’ and R.-yt darwishiyya ‘“T. on poverty’’. 

Among the leaders of the Nakshbandi order, ‘Abd 
al-Khalik Ghudjdawani (d. 617/1220) was the author 
of the R.-yi sahibiyya ‘“T. of the master’’, a manual 
describing the Suff stages advocated by his spiritual 
guide, Abi Ya‘kib Yusuf b. Ayyab Hamadani (d. 
535/1140). An important member of ‘Abd al-Khalik 
Ghudjdawani’s chain of succession (silstla) was Baha? 
al-Din Nakshband (d. 791/1389 [q.v.]), whose disci- 
ple, Kh”adja Abu Nasr Parsa (756-822/1355-1420), 
composed two major treatises on Sufism, R.-yt kud- 
siyya ‘‘T. on sanctity’ and R.-yt kashfiyya ‘‘T. on 
revelation’’, both works presenting a Nakshbandi 
view of Sufi thought. The first, based upon Baha? al- 
Din Nakshband’s lecture sessions, discusses twelve 
topics concerning Sifi theory and practice; the second 
tries to explore the mystical states of inspiration, intui- 
tion and illumination. 

The founder of the Ni‘mat Allahi order, Shah 
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NiSmat Allah Wali (730-834/1330-1431 [see niSMAT- 
ALLAHIYYA]), was a prolific writer who contributed 
greatly to the exposition of Sdfism through his com- 
mentaries and interpretations. He is said to have pro- 
duced over 500 works, of which an important number 
have survived. Some of his treatises are: the R.-yi 
suluak ““T. on the Safi pilgrimage’, R.-yt tawhid ‘‘T. 
on the unity of God’’, Nasihat-nama ‘‘The book of 
counsels’, R.-yt nuriyya ‘‘T. on light’, R.-yt ma‘arif 
““T. on knowledge’’, R.-yi tawwakkul ‘‘T. on the trust 
in God’’, R.-yt rahiyya ‘‘T. on the soul’’, R.-y: khalwat 
“‘T. on retreat’’, R.-yz tlhamat ‘‘T. on divine revela- 
tions’’ and R.-yi rumuz ‘‘T. on mysteries’’. 

An extreme offshoot of Sifism was the Hurifi or 
‘‘Literalist’’ school which emerged in Persia in the 
8th/14th century [see HURUFIYYA]. Its founder was 
Fad] Allah Astarabadi (martyred in ? 796/1394), to 
whom Sa‘id Nafisi ascribed the work named R. dar 
usal-t Huraftyya ‘“T. on the Hurtfi doctrine’’ ( Tarikh-i 
nazm u nathr dar Iran, ii, 791-2). 

Soff literature was enriched by the risalas of some 
well-known literary figures such as the 7th/13th- 
century poet and mystic, Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraki (d. 
688/1289 [q.v.}), famed for his major work on Stfism, 
the Lama‘at ‘‘Flashes’’. Apart from this work, he 
wrote a small risala concerning Sufi terminology and 
its symbolical meaning. The terms are arranged in 
three sections according to their association: the first 
section comprises the terms connected either with the 
beloved or the lover; the second contains names com- 
mon to both the lover and the beloved; and the third 
consists of words identified more specifically with the 
lover and his mental states. 

To ‘Iraki’s illustrious contemporary Sa‘di (d. 
695/1295-6 [q.v.]) belong six risalas, two of which bear 
the impress of Sufi thought. The first, entitled SAé/ u 
“shk ‘Intellect and love’, was written in response to 
a question asked by a certain Sa‘d al-Din, and deals 
with the concept of attaining mystical knowledge of 
the Divine through emotion rather than by reason. It 
resembles the Gulistan in its style, and is written in a 
simple language. The second is named Magjalis-i 
pandjgana ‘‘Five sessions’’; it contains five sermons 
modelled after the discourses delivered by religious 
preachers and Safi divines in their services. 

Mahmid Shabistart (d. 720/1320-1 [q.v.]), the 
author of the famous mathnawi on Safi doctrine 
Gulshan-i raz ‘‘Rose-garden of secrets’’, is credited 
with three prose writings, one of which is the R.-yz 
hakk al-yakin ‘‘T. on certain truth’, dealing with Sufi 
theosophy. It contains eight chapters whose headings 
are mentioned by E.G. Browne in his account of the 
author (LHP, iii, 149-50). The work has been likened 
to ‘Iraki’s Lama‘at, but is inferior in merit (see 
Arberry, Classical Persian literature, 303). 

The poet Kasim Anwar (d. 837/1433-4), who was 
a major influence on the Safi movement of his time, 
was the author of two risdlas reflecting his mystical 
leanings, the R.-yi su°al u djawab ‘‘T. with questions 
and answers’’, an exchange on the topic of good and 
evil, and R. dar bayan-i ‘ilm ‘“‘T. explaining 
knowledge’’. Serious questions have been raised re- 
garding the views of the author. He was suspected, 
during his lifetime, of complicity in the attempted 
assassination of Timdr’s son, Shah Rukh [¢.v.], by a 
Hurifi fanatic. More recently, it has been suggested 
that his poetry betrays Hurifi tendencies although his 
writings show that he belonged to the mainstream of 
Safi thought. 

The philosophical aspect of Sufism finds a vivid 
evidence in the risdlas of Sain al-Din Turka (d. ca. 
836/1432), in whom the roles of the mystic and philos- 


opher tend to coalesce. Like Kasim Anwar, who was 
his contemporary, he was subjected to the allegation 
of being indirectly involved in the murder attempt on 
Shah Rukh. His numerous writings in Arabic and 
Persian embrace a variety of mystical, theological and 
philosophical subjects, and include R.-yi asrar-i salat 
“*T. on the secrets of prayer’’, a work interpreting the 
fundamentals of Muslim worship from a Safi perspec- 
tive; R.-yt shakk al-kamar wa sa‘at ‘“T. on the splitting 
of the moon and the hour’’, on the Kur’anic verse 
‘The hour drew nigh and the moon was rent in two”’ 
(LIV, 1); R.-yt daw? al-Lama‘at ‘‘T. on the lustre of 
the Flashes’’, a commentary on ‘Iraki’s work Lama ‘at; 


ing the gnostic meanings in morphology’’, on the 
relationship between mysticism and language; and 
R.-yi harf (BL. Add. 23,983) ‘‘T. on the letters’’, sc. 
on the letters of the Arabic alphabet and their esoteric 
meanings. 

Among the Persian treatises on Safism composed in 
India, mention may be made of the R.-yi hakk-numa 
“T. on the guide to truth’’, by Dara Shikth (1024- 
68/1615-58 [q.v.]), the eldest son of Emperor Shah 
Djahan (r. 1037-70/1627-59 {q.v.]). Dara Shikih was 
the author of several works devoted to a synthesis of 
Hindu and Muslim thought, a movement initiated by 
his great-grandfather Akbar (r. 963-1014/1556-1605 
[¢.v.]). The R.-y2 hakk-numa, completed in 1055/1645- 
6, comprises six parts dealing with the following 
topics: (1) world of humanity; (2) world of intelligible 
substances; (3) world of power; (4) world of divinity; 
(5) identification of the Lord of lords; and (6) unicity 
of being. 

In addition to Sufism, orthodox theology forms the 
subject-matter of various risdlas. The poet Djami 
(817-98/1414-92 [q.v.]), whose large output extended 
over many topics, wrote on various theological and 
mystical matters which included the exegesis of the 
Kur’an, traditions of the Prophet and biographies of 
Muslim saints. His theological work R.-yi arkdn-i 
hadid) ‘‘T. on the pillars of the pilgrimage’’ describes 
the rules and ceremonies prescribed for the hadjd} and 
Sumra. 

One of the well-known theological treatises of the 
9th/15th century is al-R. al-‘Aliyya fi ‘l-ahadith al- 
nabawiyya ‘‘The ‘Alid treatise on the traditions of the 
Prophet’’, by Husayn b. ‘Alt Wa‘iz Kashif (d. 
910/1504-5 [g.v.}), who is famous for his work on 
ethics the Akhlak-i Muhsini as well as for his collection 
of fables the Anwar-i Suhayli ‘‘The lights of Canopus’’. 
His theological risala, mentioned above, contains forty 
traditions arranged in eight groups according to their 
themes. 

Conspicuous among the theological writings deal- 
ing with the Ism4‘ili sect are two treatises by Nasir al- 
Din Tasi (d. 672/1274 [g.v.]) namely R. dar tawalla wa 
tabarra ‘‘T. on friendship and exoneration’’, and R. -yi 
sayr u sulik ‘‘T. on travel and pilgrimage’’. The 
author was in the service of the Isma‘ilis for a long 
time, and it is probably during this period that he 
wrote his two theological treatises in support of their 
doctrine. 

From the 10th/16th century, theological works on 
Shi‘ism found increasing currency in Persian. An in- 
teresting example of this type is the R.-y: Hasantyya 
(BL. Egerton 1020) or R.-yt Husniyya by Ibrahim b. 
Wali Allah Astarabadi, a writer of the 10th/16th cen- 
tury. It deals with Shi‘i doctrines, especially those 
relating to the prerogatives of ‘Ali and his descen- 
dants. The treatise derives its title from the name of 
a slave-girl who is represented as debating the in- 
fallibility of the Shr‘I faith with learned scholars in the 
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presence of the caliph Haran al-Rashid. The author 
claims that his work was a translation from an Arabic 
original, supposedly composed by the 6th/12th- 
century commentator on the Kur?4n, Djamal al-Din 
Abu ’1-Futth Khuza‘i Razi. He further states that the 
manuscript of the Arabic original came in his posses- 
sion in Damascus, while he was on a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and that he translated it for the Safawid 
monarch Shah Tahmasp I (r. 930-84/1524-76 [¢.v. }). 

Shi‘ism found a vocal spokesman in the person of 
Nar Allah Shishtari (d. 1019/1610 {¢.v.]), who went 
to India during Akbar’s reign, and was appointed kadi 
of Lahawr. During Djahangir’s régime (1023- 
37/1605-27 [q.v.]}, however, he became the target of 
Sunni hostility and was executed by the orders of the 
Emperor. He is known primarily for his work Madalis 
al-mu>minin ‘‘Assemblies of believers’’, which con- 
tains the biographies of Shr‘i divines. He also compos- 
ed the R. dar tahkik-i dya-yi Nur ‘‘T. containing an en- 
quiry into the Light Verse’? (Kur?4n, XXIV, 35), 
and R. dar hurmat-i namaz-i djum‘a dar ayyam-i ghaybat 
“T. on the sanctity of Friday prayer during the oc- 
cultation of the Imam’’. 

With the rise of the Safawids in the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, there was an upsurge of hostile feeling towards 
the Sdfis, encouraging the production of theological 
works concerned exclusively with the denunciation of 
Sufi ideas and practices. One of these works was the 
R. -yi khayratiyya (BL. Add. 24,411) ‘“‘T. on charity’, 
composed by Aka Muhammad ‘Ali Bihbihani (d. 
1216/1801-2 [g.v. in Suppl.}) in 1211/1796-7; its ap- 
pearance resulted in provoking violence against the 
Stfis that led to the murder of some of their leaders. 

Philosophy. Early Persian treatises in philosophy are 
represented by some risdlas attributed to Ibn Sina (d. 
428/1037 [q.v.]). Among others, they include the R. -yz 
“ishk ‘‘T. on love’’, and the manual on psychology R. - 
yi nafs ‘“T. on the soul’’. However, frequent doubts 
have been expressed regarding the authenticity of 
their authorship, and it is only from a much later date 
that risalas of definite provenance become available. 

The list of writers on philosophy after Ibn Sina is 
headed by Fakhr al-Din Razi (d. Harat, 606/1209 
(g.v.]) and Nasir al-Din Tusi. Among the former’s 
risalas is al-R. al-kamaltyya fi ’l-haka*1k-t Ilahtyya ‘“The 
perfect treatise on Divine truths’’, which comprises 
ten discourses concerning logic, divine philosophy 
and natural sciences. 

Nasir al-Din Tiisi may be regarded as only second 
in importance to Ibn Sina for the influence which he 
exercised over philosophical trends in Persia. In his 
writings such as R.-yz ithbat-1 wadjib al-wudjiid ‘‘T. on 
proving the existence of the necessarily existing (i.e. 
God)’, R.-yt dabr u kadr ‘‘T. on necessity and 
freewill’? and R. dar ktsmat-i mawdjiudat u aksam-i an 
“T. on the division of created things and their 
varieties’’, he displays a keen intellectual insight in 
discussing some of the debatable religio-philosophical 
issues of his time. 

One of his contemporaries, and reportedly his 
nephew, was Afdal al-Din Kashani (d. 667/1268-9), 
author of several philosophical studies and a scholar 
influenced by Ibn Sind. He also translated some 
originally Greek works, obviously from Arabic. His 
R.-yt nafs ‘‘T. on the soul’’, is a Persian rendering of 
Aristotle’s work on psychology. Another of his 
translations is the R.-y: tuffaha ‘‘The apple treatise’, 
a pseudo-Aristotelian work called De pomo et morte in- 
clyte principis philosophorum Aristotelis, which has been 
printed several times in Europe. 

In logic, the writings of Athir al-Din Mufaddal 
Abhari (d. 663/1264-5) and Kutb al-Din Razi (d. 


766/1364) have an important place; the former was a 
disciple of Fakhr al-Din Razi, and his R. dar mantik 
describes in brief some of the basic points of logic. 

Among the learned men of the late Mongol period 
was Kutb al-Din Razi (d. 766/1364-5), a protégé of 
Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad (d. 736/1336), who was 
chief minister to the Ilkhanid ruler Abu Sa‘id (r. 716- 
36/1317-35 {g.v.]). Kutb al-Din Razi belonged to the 
group of writers who engaged themselves in preparing 
commentaries and textbooks for educational use, in- 
volving the writing of small treatises for the conve- 
nience of the students. His risdélas, which were proba- 
bly written with this purpose in mind, include R. ff 
tahkik al-kulliyyat ‘‘T. on the verification of univer- 
sals’’, R.-yt tahkik-i tasawwur u tasdik ‘“T. on the in- 
quiry into concept and assent’’ and R.-yi tahkik-i 
mahsirat ‘‘T. on the investigation into finitudes’’. It is 
most likely that Kutb al-Din Razi’s approximate con- 
temporary, Mir Sayyid Sharif Djurdjani (d. 
816/1413-14), also had an educational motive before 
him for writing some of his works; his writings on 
logic comprise the R.-yt kubra ‘‘The major treatise’, 
and the R.-yi sughra ‘‘The minor treatise’’. 

The Safawid period witnessed some distinguished 
personalities in philosophy, the major exponents in 
this field being Sadr al-Din Muhammad Shirazi (d. 
1050/1640-1), popularly known as Mulla Sadra [q.v. ], 
and Muhammad Bakir of Astarabad (d. 1041/1631), 
commonly called Mir Damdad [see DAMAD]; but their 
contribution falls more appropriately within the realm 
of Arabic literature, since almost all their output is in 
Arabic. It is, therefore, difficult to find significant 
philosophical studies in Persian produced during the 
Safawid period. 

Science. Early scientific literature by Persian writers 
was produced mainly in Arabic, the language of learn- 
ing and scholarship in Islam. However, from the 
7th/13th century, works written in Persian became 
more frequent, and Nasir al-Din Tisi wrote several 
risalas on astronomy, a field in which he was highly 
regarded for he was chosen by Hiilegii to supervise the 
observatory established by the Mongol ruler at 
Maragha. Probably his finest treatise on astronomy is 
the R.-yt Mu‘intyya, named after Mu‘in al-Din Abu ’1- 
Shams, son of the author’s former patron, Nasir al- 
Din b. Abi Manstr (d. 655/1257-8), governor of 
Kuhistan. 

In 824/1421 Ulugh Beg (d. 853/1449 (q.v.]), the 
talented son of Timir, built an observatory at 
Samarkand, and there brought together some of the 
leading scientific figures of his time, among whom 
was ‘Ala al-Din ‘Ali b. Muhammad Kishdji (d. 
879/1474-5), commonly called ‘Alt Kushdji [¢.v.]. 
Some time after the death of Ulugh Beg, the latter 
joined the service of the Ottoman sultan Mehemmed 
II the Conqueror {g.v.], under whom he composed the 
R. dar hay7at ‘‘T. on astronomy’’, otherwise known as 
Farsi hayat ‘‘Persian astronomy’’, which enjoyed 
much popularity, and was used as a textbook for 
teaching astronomy in schools. 

Among later works on astronomy is the R. dar rub‘-i 
mudjayyib “‘T. on the astronomical quadrant’’, by 
Mirem Celebi (d. 931/1525), whose real name was 
Mahmud b. Muhammad. A writer of the same 
period, Nizam al-Din b. Muhammad Husayn Bir- 
djandi (d. 934/1527), composed in 930/1523-4 the R.- 
yi ab‘ad u adjram ‘‘T. on distances and bodies’, which 
discusses, among other things, the measurements of 
the earth’s surface and of the heavens and stars. 

Interest in astronomical instruments gave rise to a 
number of treatises relating, more particularly, to the 
astrolabe. One of the best known is Nasir al-Din 
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Tusi’s R.-yi bist bab dar ma‘rifat-i asturlab ‘‘T. in twenty 
sections concerning the knowledge of the astrolabe’’, 
which found a host of commentators; this may have 
been an abridged version made by the author from 
one of his larger works on the subject. 

Ghiyath al-Din Djamshid Kashi (d. 832/1428-9 or 
840/1436-7) worked on the staff of Ulugh Beg’s obser- 
vatory, and is the author of the R. dar sakht-i asturlab 
“*T. on the construction of the astrolabe’’, and the R. 
dar sharh-i alat-i rasad ‘‘T. explaining astronomical in- 
struments’, the latter completed in 818/1416. Some 
other works which have a similar content include the 
R. dar sifat-i kura-yi djadid, ‘‘T. on the characteristic of 
a new sphere’; the R.-yt asturlab ‘‘T. on the 
astrolabe’’; and the R. dar alat-i rasadiyya ‘“T. on 
astronomical instruments’’. The first, which was writ- 
ten by ‘Ala al-Din Kirmani, was dedicated to the Ot- 
toman sultan Bayezid I (r. 792-805/1389-1402) or to 
Bayezid II (r. 886-918/1481-1512), and deals with the 
construction and uses of a new armillary sphere; the 
second was completed in the 10th/16th century by 
Abu ’1l-Khayr Farsi; and the third was composed by 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im Amuli in approximately 970/1562-3 
on the orders of Shah Tahmasp I. 

Hand in hand with the cultivation of astronomy 
went the study of meteorology. One of the earliest 
works dealing with this branch of knowledge is the R. - 
yt athar-i ‘ulwi ‘‘T. on the celestial phenomena’’, by 
Aba Hatim Muzaffar Isfizari. Very little is known 
about the author except that he belonged to the town 
of Isfizar [9.v.], in present-day Afghanistan. He 
dedicated his treatise to Fakhr al-Mulk, son of Malik 
Shah’s minister Nizam al-Mulk. Since Fakhr al-Mulk 
met his death at the hands of the Assassins in 
500/1106-7, the work may be dated to before that 
event. From the time of its composition, it continued 
to remain an important source utilised by other 
writers for their works. 

Among the contributions on meteorology inspired 
by Isfizari was the R.-y: Sandjariyya fi ’l-ka@inat al- 
‘unsuriyya ‘‘T. for Sandjar [q.v.] concerning the world 
of elements’’, written for the Saldjuk ruler (r. 511- 
52/1118-57) by Zayn al-Din SUmar b. Sahlan Sawi 
(Sawadjt) who, as far as internal evidence is con- 
cerned, knew about Isfizari’s treatise. A more direct 
influence may be observed in Sharaf al-Din Mas‘tdi 
Marwazi’s R. dar bdra-yi athar-i ‘ulwi ‘‘T. concerning 
the celestial phenomena’’, which was completed in the 
middle of the 7th/13th century. Meteorology is also 
the subject of the R.-y k@indt-1 diaww ‘‘T. on 
meteorology’? by Muhammad ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
Gilani, better known as Muhammad SAIi Hazin, who 
was born in Persia but spent a considerable portion of 
his life in India where he died in 1180/1766. 

In the mathematical sciences, the first important 
epistle that may be mentioned is the R. dar handasa 
“*T. on geometry”’, by Abi SUbayd ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Muhammad Djizdjani, a pupil of Ibn Sina; his work 
represents a collection of his master’s notes on 
geometry. 

An early 7th/13th-century work is the R. fi tarik al- 
masa°il al-adadiyya ‘‘T. on the handling of arithmetical 
problems’’, written by Sharaf al-Din Husayn b. 
Hasan Samarkandi and completed in 632/1235. Con- 
tributions to mathematical studies were also made by 
certain scholars who had been active primarily in the 
field of astronomy. For instance, Nasir al-Din Tusi 
wrote a R. dar hisab ‘‘Treatise on arithmetic’’. This 
name also belongs to the work produced by Salah al- 
Din Misa, commonly known as Kadi-zada Rumi, 
who was attached to Ulugh Beg’s observatory. His 
colleague, ‘Ali Kishdji, mentioned earlier for his 


work on astronomy, was the author of a R. dar “lm-i 
hisab ‘“T. on the science of arithmetic’’, known alter- 
natively as Farst fisab ‘‘Persian arithmetic’. The 
Timurid historian Sharaf al-Din Yazdi (d. 858/1454 
[¢-2.]), whose various learned activities included 
scientific work as well, has been credited with the 
authorship of a R. -yi hisab-i ‘tkd-t anémil ‘‘T. on finger 
reckoning’’. 

Medicine. The earliest Persian treatise in medicine is 
probably the so-called R. dar nabd ‘“Treatise on the 
pulse’’, or Rag-shinasi ‘‘Angiology’’, attributed to Ibn 
Sina. The number of medical risalas encountered after 
the 9th/15th century is comparatively large. Included 
among these is the R. dar ‘tlm-i fibb ‘‘T. on medicine’, 
by Uways al-Larifi al-Ardabili (? flor. in the second 
half of the 9th/15th century). Another is the R. dar 
mu‘aladjat-i badan ‘‘T. on the treatments of the body’’, 
also known as Kawanin al-‘tladj ‘‘Canons of treat- 
ment’’ and Shéfa? al-amrad ‘‘Treatment of diseases’, 
completed in 871/1466 by Muhammad ‘AIa al-Din 
Sabzawari, popularly known as Ghiyath Mutatabbib; 
it comprises fourteen sections dealing with cures (BL. 
Add. 23, 557). 

The Safawid period produced some noted physi- 
cians, one of whom was ‘Imad al-Din Mahmid b. 
Mas‘id al-Tabib, who lived towards the end of Shah 
Tahmiasp I’s reign. Besides his main contribution, 
Yanbu‘ fi “lm al-tibb (BL. Add. 23, 560) ‘‘The sources 
of medical science’, he left several other risdlas, such 
as R. -yi afytin (BL. Add. 19, 619), ‘‘T. on opium’’, R. 
dar bayan-i khawass u manfi‘at-i cub-i cint ‘“T. on the pro- 
perties and benefits of the Chinese root’’, and R.-yt 
atishak ‘‘Treatise on syphilis’. 

Among the distinguished writers on medicine who 
flourished in India under the Mughals was Masih al- 
Din Abu ’1-Fath Gilani (d. 997/1589), Akbar’s court 
physician and author of a R. -y2 ptbb al-mudjarrabat ‘‘T. 
on tested remedies’’, a collection of cures tried by the 
author during the course of his profession. 

Other specialised writings in this field include the 
R. dar tashrih-i badan-i insan wa kayfiyyat-i awda‘-i an 
“‘T. on the human anatomy and the nature of its 
bases’’, by Mansutr b. Muhammad, also called 
Tashrih-t Mansiri ‘“‘Mansir’s anatomy’’ and pub- 
lished under this title at Lucknow in 1264/1847-8. It 
gives a description of the limbs, organs, and other 
elements of the human body, and has been illustrated 
with anatomical diagrams. It was dedicated to Mirza 
Diya? al-Din Pir Muhammad Bahadur (d. 809/1406- 
7), a grandson of Timur. 

Studies on preventive medicine are represented by 
several works on hygiene such as the R. dar hifz al-sthha 
“‘T. on hygiene’’ and R. dar tadbir-i hifz-t sihhat ‘‘T. 
on the planning of hygiene’’ written respectively by 
two of Shah Tahmasp I’s physicians, Sharaf al-Din 
Bafaki (d. 978/1570-1) and Kamal al-Din Husayni 
Shirazi. In addition, manuals which dealt with 
poisons and provided means to dispel their effects are 
also common, e.g. ‘Imad al-Din Mahmiid’s hand- 
books R.-yt sumiim ‘‘T. on poisons’’, and R.-yt pazahr 
“‘T. on antidotes’’. Works on veterinary science in- 
clude a R. dar khawass al-hayawan ‘‘T. on the charac- 
teristics of animals’’, by Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin. 
Most writings in this category deal with horses and 
were written in India. An example of this type of 
literature is the risala entitled Faras-ndma ‘‘Book of 
horses’’ by this same author, who had been resident 
in India. 

Poetics. Many authors wrote at length on prosody, 
rhetoric and rhyme. An early work in this field, whose 
authorship is attributed, in some manuscripts, to the 
poet Adib Sabir (d. between 538-42/1143-8 [g.v.]) 
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and, in others, to Rashid al-Din Watwat (d. 
578/1182-3 [g.v.]) is a small treatise on metres. It has 
been published under the title R.-yi dar bab-t awzan-t 
shi-i Arabi wa Farsi ‘‘T. concerning poetic metres in 
Arabic and Persian’’. The author of the R.-yi ‘ariid-1 
Sayft ‘“T. on prosody by Sayfi’’, Mulla Sayff Bukhari 
(d. probably 909/1503-4), served at the courts of 
sultan Abu Sa‘id and his successor in Harat Husayn 
Mirza; his work, completed in 896/1490-1, enjoys a 
respectable position among writings on Persian pro- 
sody. The contemporary Djami also composed a risdla 
on Persian prosody, but his better-known work is his 
treatise on rhyme named variously as R. -yi kawa@ft and 
R. dar fann-i kafiya, still a useful reference work for 
students of the technical aspects of Persian poetry. 

During the 9th/15th and early 10th/16th centuries 
the acrostic verse (mu‘amma [q.v.]) acquired much 
popularity, and was elevated to a respectable form of 
poetry. Prompted by its appeal, many works were 
written on composing the mu‘amma, including three 
risdlas by Djami. Similar treatises were produced by 
the historian Sharaf al-Din Yazdi and by Fuduli (d. 
963/1556 or after 988/1580 [¢.v.]), the Turkish poet 
who also wrote in Persian, but the most distinguished 
work here was perhaps the R. fi ‘l-mu‘amma by Mir 
Husayn al-Husayni (d. 904/1499), called Mu‘am- 
mat, which gained an authoritative status, attracting 
commentaries in Persian and Turkish. 

Miscellaneous. Mention may be made here of a few 
important risalas on miscellaneous topics, such as that 
of Faridun b. Ahmad Sipah-salar, a biographical ac- 
count of the leaders of the Mevlewi order and an im- 
portant aid to the study of the history of Sufism; its 
author was a high military commander who spent for- 
ty years as a disciple of Djalal al-Din Rimi (d. 
672/1273 [q.v.]), and undertook the writing of his 
work soon after the death of his spiritual mentor. 

In the field of music, Djami’s name is cited, as also. 
that of Sadr al-Din Muhammad (d. 903/1498), son of 
the astronomer Ghiyath al-Din Mansir, who is said 
to have dedicated his risdla to the Timitrid prince Hu- 
sayn Mirza. Two other writers on music were Nadjm 
al-Din Kawakibi and Darwish ‘Ali, called Cangi-yi 
Khakani; the former dedicated his nsala to the 
Shibanid ruler ‘Abd Allah Khan (d. 1005/1597) and 
the latter to the Astrakhanid monarch Imam-kuli 
Khan (d. 1050/1640). 

A work suggestive of social geography is the R.-y: 
Ruhi Anardjant, named after an author who flourished 
in the second half of the 10th/16th century; composed 
probably in 992/1585 or 993/1586, it describes the 
beliefs and customs of the people of Tabriz recorded 
by the author from personal observation. 
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wa ‘ilmi-yi Kh“adja Muhammad Parsd-yi Nakshbandi 
Bukhari, in Madjalla-yi Danishkada-yt Adabiyyat u 
‘Ulim-t Insani, Déanishgah-i Firdawsi, x/3 (1353/ 
1974); Shah Ni‘mat Allah Wali, Ras@l, ed. 
Djawad Nirbakhsh, ? 1340-51/1961-72, Fakhr al- 
Din ‘Iraki, Kulliyyat (prose section), ed. Nafisi, 
Tehran 1336/1957-8; Sa‘di, Kulliyyat (prose sec- 
tion), ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1340/1961; Kasim 
Anwar, Kulliyyat (prose section), ed. Nafist, Tehran 
1337/1958; Sa?in al-Din Turka, Cahar-doh risala-yi 
Farsi, ed. Sayyid ‘Ali Musawi Bihbihani and Sayyid 
Ibrahim Dibadji, Tehran 1335/1956-7; Bihbihani, 
TttilaGtt dar bara-yi Sain al-Din Isfahani Khudjandi 
ma‘rif bi Turka, in Madimu‘a-yi khitaba-ha-yi nukhustin 
kungra-yi tahkikat-i Irani (2), Danishkada-yi Adabiyyat u 
‘Ulum-i Insani, Danishgah-i Tihran, 1353/1975; Dara 
Shikah, Muntakhabat-i athar, ed. Sayyid Muhammad 
Rida Djalali Naini, Tehran 1335/1956-7; Nasir al- 
Din Tusi, Madjmu‘a-yi rasa*tl, ed. Muhammad 
Mudarris Radawi, Tehran 1335/1956; idem, R.-yt 
imamat, ed. Muhammad Taki Danish-pazhuh, 
Tehran 1335/1956; idem, al-R. al-Mu‘intyya (photo- 
copy), publ. Danish-pazhuh, Tehran 1335/1956, 
idem, R. -yt hall-1 mushkilat-1 Mu‘iniyya (photo-copy), 
publ. Danish-puzhth, Tehran 1335/1956; idem, 
R.-yt bist bab dar ma‘rifat-i asturlab, ed. Radawi, 
Tehran 1335/1956; idem, Muhammad Mu‘in, 
Nasir al-Din Tasi wa zaban u adab-i Parsi, in Madjalla- 
yi Danishkada-yi Adabiyyat, Danishgah-i Tihran, iii/4 
(1335/1956); Ibn Sina, R.-y¢ “shk, ? n.d.; idem, 
Rag-shinasi (R. dar nabd), ed. Sayyid Muhammad 
Mishkat, Tehran 1330/1951; idem, Tardjama-yi R.- 
yi aksdm-i nufus (introd. and text), in Madjalla-yi 
Danishkada-yi Adabiyyat, Danishgah-i Tihran, ii/1 
(1333/1954); Fakhr al-Din Razi, al-R. al-kamalipya fi 
‘l-hakaik-i Hahiyya, ed. Muhammad Bakir Sab- 
zawari, Tehran 1335/1956-7;  Afdal al-Din 
Kashani, Musannafat, ed. Minuwi and Yahya 
Mahdawi, Tehran 1366/1987; Athir al-Din Mufad- 
dal Abhari, R. dar mantik, ed. Danish-pazhth, in 
Madjalla-yi Danishkada-yi Adabiyyat u ‘Ulim-i Insani, 
Dénishgah-i Tihran, xvii/3-4 (1349/1970); Mir 
Sayyid Sharif Djurdjani, R. fi takkik al-wudiid, ed. 
Karamat Ra‘na Husayni, in ibid.; Aba Hatim 
Muzaffar Isfizari, R.-yi athar-i ‘ulwi, ed. Radawi, 
Tehran 1977; Zayn al-Din ‘Umar b. Sahlan Sawi 
(Sawadji), R.-yt Sandjaripya fi ’l-ka@inat al-Sunsuriyya, 
in Du nisala dar bara-yi athar-i ‘ulwi, ed. Danish- 
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pazhth, Tehran 1337/1958; Sharaf al-Din Muham- 

mad Mas‘tdi Marwazi, R.-yi dthér-i ‘ulwi, in ibid. ; 

R. dar bab-i awzan-i shiY-i ‘Arabi wa Farsi, ed. 

Minuwi, in Madjalla-yi Danishkada-yi Adabtyyat, 

Danishgah-i Tihran, ix/3, 1341/1962; Parwiz Natil 

Khanlari, Yad-dashti dar bara-yi R.-yi Sarid mans bi 

Adib Sabir ya Rashid Watwat, in ibid.; H. Blochmann, 

The prosody of the Persians (R.-yi ‘arad-i Sayft and R. -yt 

kafiya-yi Dyami), repr. Calcutta 1972; R.-yi Faridin 

b. Ahmad Sipah-salar, ed. Nafisi, Tehran 1325/1946; 

R.-yt Rahi Andrdjani, ed. idem, in Farhang-i Iran- 

Zamin, ii (1333/1954). (Munispur Rauman) 

3. In Ottoman Turkish. 

In Ottoman Turkish, as well as the usual meanings 
in Arabic and Persian, risala also denoted ‘‘a piece of 
cloth fixed to the front of a dervish’s é@g@j or cap’’ and, 
by the 19th century, ‘‘a booklet or a weekly or month- 
ly journal’’ (this last often called a nisdla-yi mawkita) 
(see Redhouse, Dictionary, and Pakalin, s.v.). 

Given such a strong Persian cultural influence on 
the Saldjiks of Ram and their successors in Anatolia, 
it is not surprising that the first manuals for secretaries 
and collections of model letters written in Anatolia 
were in Persian, and it was not till the beginning of 
the 9th/15th century that such works began to appear 
in Turkish; see H.R. Roemer, Staatsschreiben der 
Timuridenzeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 2-7, and Yahya b. 
Mehmed Ul-Katib, Menahici ‘l-insa, ed. Sinasi Tekin, 
in Sources of Oriental languages and literatures 2, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1971, 9-11. 

The constituent departments of the Ottoman 
chancery and their staff are examined in the articles 
DIWAN-I HUMAYUN and RE’Is UL-KUTTAB, whilst the of- 
ficial literature emanating from these offices is ex- 
amined in INsHA?. It is sufficient to note further here 
that a chancery style in Persian developed amongst 
the Saldjuks of Rim at their court in Konya, from 
which we have examples of compilations of documents 
(see O. Turan, Tiirkiye Selguklan hakkinda resmi 
vestkalar, Ankara 1958), and in the other beyliks of 
Anatolia during the 6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries. 
Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min Khiyi composed in Per- 
sian for his patron the Coban-oghlu ruler of 
Kastamonu, Mugaffar al-Din Yuluk Arslan, and his 
son Mahmid two short works, the Ghunyat al-kattb and 
the Rusum al-ras@il (see Turan, op. cit.; A.S. Erzi, 
Selgukiler devrine did insd eserlerit. 1a. Hasan b. ‘Abdi ’l- 
Mi?min el-Hoyi, Ankara 1963). Hence by the time of 
the early Ottomans, there was a secretarial class at 
work for the sultans in their chanceries (see H. 
inalak, fA, art. Reisiilkiittab, at 672), and surviving 
documents seem to indicate that the Ottoman 
chancery had reached its developed form by the time 
of Murad II (d. 855/1451). 

The secretaries working in the Ottoman chancery 
(diwan kalemt) had to have a thorough education in all 
branches of literary composition for correspondence, 
including the correct forms of address for different 
ranks of persons, and in such skills as calligraphy, all 
these being part of what were termed the funin-1 kitabet 
we terassul. Hence for such secretaries, various 
manuals of secretaryship were composed (for details, 
see inalcik, art. cit.), including what might be called 
‘‘quick reference works’’. These comprised works on 
epistolographic theory, with model or abstract ex- 
amples of letters; collections of actual letters and ad- 
ministrative documents; and works which combined 
both a theoretical section with actual examples. The 
first type exists only in the Persian used amongst the 
Rim Saldjiks (see Sinasi Tekin, op. c#t., 10), but the 
remaining two comprise various works written in 
Turkish. 





We know of two chancery manuals in Turkish from 
the opening decades of the 9th/15th century, the court 
poet Ahmed-i Da‘i’s Terassul (see t.H. Ertaylan, 
Ahmed-i Da’t hayat ve eserleri, Istanbul 1952, 157-60, 
with facsimile text 325-8; edition, tr. and annotation 
by W. Bjérkman, Die Anfange der tirkische Briefsamm- 
lungen, in Orientalia Suecana, v (1956, publ. 1957]) and 
Yahya b. Mehmed il-Katib’s Mendhigy il-inshad?, the 
oldest surviving copy of which (B.N. suppl. turc 660) 
dates from 883/1478 (ed. from this ms. by Tekin, op. 
cit.). Others follow in the early 10th/16th century, 
such as the Giilshan-1 inshad? of Mahmid b. Adham 
Amasyawi, composed during the reign of Selim I (see 
Bursali Mehmed Tahir, ‘Othmanli miellifleri, i, 170; 
M. Ergin, Bursa kitapliklarindak: tirkce yazmalar arasin- 
da, in Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergist, iv/1-2 [1950], 107- 
32; Sinasi Tekin, op. c#t., 12), and the Giil-i sad berg by 
the poet Mesthi (d. 918/1512 {g.v.]), of which several 
mss. exist. According to Inalcik, Mesihi’s collection 
forms the basis of the Miinshe*at of Feridiin Beg (see 
below) (see Inaleik, art. cit., at 678). 

Collections of diplomatic and official documents, 
form the insha? or miinshe>at collections, and these also 
include official and diplomatic resa*i! proper, i.e. let- 
ters to governors, rulers, etc., which may be in 
Arabic, Persian or Turkish. The oldest of this mixed 
type is a Medjma‘a-yi miinshe"at of Persian and Turkish 
letters belonging to the periods of Mehemmed the 
Conqueror and Bayezid II (publ. by N. Lugal and 
A.S. Erzi, Istanbul 1956; see also Sinasi Tekin, op. 
cit., 11-12). The celebrated Miinshe°at-i selatin of 
Feridin Beg (d. 991/1583 [9.v.]) was early published 
(Istanbul 1274-5/1857-9), and an unknown contem- 
porary of his further compiled a similar collection of 
Arabic, Persian and Ottoman Turkish documents 
ranging from the time of the Conqueror to that of 
Murad III, the latest document stemming from 
986/1578 (see H. flaydin and A.S. Erzi, XVI. asra did 
bir minsedt mecmuast, in Belleten, xx, no. 82 [1957], 221- 
52). The genre continues in the 11th/17th century 
with the two collections of miinshe‘at by the famous re’is 
uil-kuttab Sari ‘Abd Allah (d. 1070/1660) and even goes 
up to the 19th century, when Hayret Efendi (d. 
1241/1826) composed his Jnsha?-+ Hayret, containing 
letters and petitions to sultans, grand viziers, sheykh ul- 
Islams, etc. (printed Bilak 1242/1826-7). 

Finally, one may mention that the literary form of 
the risale was also used by Ottoman writers in a more 
general fashion; one of the most famous of these is the 
Risale of Koti Beg [g.v.], written for sultan Murad IV 
in 1040/1630. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(Gont Avpay Tek1n, shortened by the Editors) 

RIWAK (a.) or ruwak, an Arabic architectural 
term with a great many meanings. The lex- 
icographers derive it from the root r-w-k which has 
two basic meanings (Ibn Faris, Mu‘djam makayis al- 
lugha, Cairo 1947-52, i, 460-1). The first one carries 
the idea of refinement or beauty and the second 
signifies the part that comes first in something, such 
as the bull’s horns or youth, or the advanced battalion 
in an army (rawk al-djaysh), or the anterior section in 
a space (rawk or riwak al-bayt); according to Ibn Faris, 
this last definition of the term was the original one 
from which the other functions developed. This may 
indicate that riwdk initially had a spatial connotation, 
an observation that is further confirmed by the multi- 
ple uses of the word to designate either the space 
located forward in a tent or a room or a building, or 
the space above the first level, also called samawa 
(which may have been derived from the word for sky, 
sama, though it was argued that it was not; cf. Ibn 
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Stduh, al-Mukhassas, Beirut, n.d., vi, 4), or, some- 
times, an entire tent of a certain type similar to a 
Justat, where the only support is a central post (LA, xi, 
424-5; A. Dessus-Lamare, Etude sur Rawq, Riwaq, et 
Ruwaq ¢ leurs équivalenis termes de construction, JA, 
ccxxxviii [1950], 338-9). Despite the dicta of the 
Arabic lexicographers, the term is almost certainly 
Persian in origin. 

Architecturally, the term was mainly applied to that 
part of a structure that forms its front. Depending on 
the type of structure, a riwdk could be a gallery, an 
ambulatory, a portico, a colonnade, a porch, or a 
balcony (‘Abd al-Rahim Ghalib, Mawsi‘at al-“mara 
al-islamiyya, Beirut 1988, 207; H. Crane, Risale-i- 
Mi‘mariyye, an early seventeenth century Ottoman treatise on 
architecture, Leiden 1987, 86). The word was also used 
to indicate a pre-Islamic architectural form, the Greek 
stoa, such as the stoa attributed to Aristotle in Alexan- 
dria (al-Makrizi, al-Mawaiz wa ’l-itibar, Balak 1856, 
i, 159-60). From this last usage was derived the 
Arabic term for the Stoics, al-Riwakiyyin (Butrus al- 
Bustani, Muhit al-muhij, Beirut 1867, 840; Dozy, 
Suppl., i, 572). Dessus-Lamare (340) notes that one of 
the earliest appearances of riwak, in the plural form ar- 
wika, is in Ibn al-Fakih’s description of the porticoes 
in the peristyle houses of Palmyra in the Syrian desert 
which date to the middle Roman period. A similar use 
of riwak obtained in Islamic palaces and houses, where 
it also designated the arcades around the courtyard, as 
well as the specific portico with three doors fronting 
the T-shaped reception hall, known as madjlis hiri after 
the city of al-Hira [g.v.], which was common in 
‘Abbasid residences from Samarra to Egypt (al- 
Makrizi, Khitaf, i, 386-7; Hazem Sayed, The develop- 
ment of the Cairene Qa‘a: some considerations, in AI, xxiii 
[1987], 32-9). 

The word riwak was also appropriated in religious 
architecture, especially in the Mashrik. The first 
mosque, the Mosque of the Prophet in Medina, 
founded in 1/622, originally had an empty courtyard 
and a simple, covered prayer hall, called zulla. Subse- 
quent enlargements and alterations, beginning in the 
reigns of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, resulted ultimately in 
surrounding the courtyard with arcades or colon- 
nades, called arwika, on all four sides. This develop- 
ment was probably inspired by the peristyle courts in 
the conquered lands [see Maspyip. I. D. 1]. Eventual- 
ly, rtwak became the term most commonly used to 
designate all arcades in mosques, whether they con- 
stitute the porticoes around the courtyard or whether 
they form the transversal or longitudinal aisles inside 
the hypostyle prayer halls, such as in al-Mukaddasi’s 
description of the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus 
(157-8), and in al-Makrizi’s description of al-Azhar 
Mosque in Cairo (Khifaf, ii, 273-5). The word was 
also used to designate the entire covered area on one 
side of a mosque’s courtyard, and, at the same time, 
one row of columns or pillars that carry the arches and 
make up one component of the covered area (Dessus- 
Lamare, 342-6). Moreover, a nwak need not mean a 
straight arcade; it could be circular or octagonal in 
layout, such as the two ambulatories around the Kub- 
bat al-Sakhra [q.v.} in Jerusalem, also called arwika (al- 
Mukaddasi, 169). In the Maghrib, however, nwak in 
the sense of an arcade in a mosque was replaced by at 
least two other terms, baldfa (pl. baldt or balafat) and 
sakifa (pl. saka*if) (Ibn Djubayr, Rikla, Beirut 1964, 
236-9; Dessus-Lamare, 352-60). 

In the Mamluk period in Egypt and Syria (648- 
922/1250-1517), riwak maintained its meaning in 
religious architecture, but in residential architecture it 
gained a new spatial and formal significance (Van 


Berchem, CJA, Egypt, i, 43, n. 1; Laila Ibrahim and 
M.M. Amin, Architectural terms in Mamluk documents, 
Cairo 1990, 57-8). The new application probably 
developed from one of the term’s original definitions, 
as something akin to samaéwa, or the upper part of a 
tent, but it acquired a specific contextual application 
to one of the particularities of Mamluk residential and 
palatial architecture. Thus in wef [q.v.] documents, 
riwak was equated with a ka%a mu‘allaka or a raised 
hall, that is, a living unit located on the second floor 
(cf. Ahmad Darrag, L’acte de wagf de Barsbay, Cairo 
1963, 16, 19, 35, 37). The plan of a riwak was similar 
to that of a typical Mamluk ka‘a, and was composed 
either of two opposing iwdns [g.v.] and a space in the 
middle called durka‘a, or of one itwan and a durka‘a, 
with or without dependencies, such as a latrine, cup- 
boards and alcoves for sleeping (‘Abd al-Latif 
Ibrahim ‘SAli, Wathtkat al-Amiy Akhir Kabir Kardakigja 
al-Hasani, in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Adab [Journal of the 
Faculty of Literature] xviii/2 [Dec., 1956], 231-2, n. 
41; Mona Zakarya, Deux palais du Catre médiéval, wagfs 
et architecture, Marseilles 1983, 146). This residential 
application of the term survived into the Ottoman 
period (Nelly Hanna, Habtter au Catre aux XVII et 
XVIIEF stécles, Cairo 1991, 40, 44, 122), although new 
architectural elements appeared which had the same 
location and function but different names, such as the 
Turkish oda ‘‘room, chamber’’. Furthermore, an- 
other Mamluk application of the term, which extend- 
ed its meaning to encompass an entire structure, is 
still in use today. This is riwa@k as residence hall, one 
usually reserved either for the members of a Sufi order 
(al-Makrizi, Khifat, ii, 428; Dozy, Suppl., i, 572), or 
for an ethnic or regional group of students, such as in 
al-Azhar Mosque where numerous anwika were built 
at different times by various sponsors (lists in El’, 
Azhar. II and VI). Aside from that, the word is today 
confined to the domain of religious architecture and is 
equivalent to the English word gallery, with all its 
synonyms. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
z (Nasser Rassat) 

RIWAYA (a.), verbal noun of rawa, which 
originally means ‘‘to bear, to convey water’’ and 
hence signifies ‘‘to transmit, relate’; in classical 
Arabic the noun riwaya mostly applies to the technical 
meaning of transmission of poems, narratives, 
hadiths, and also applies to the authorised transmis- 
sion of books (see below). Riwaya may sometimes ap- 
pear synonymous with fzkaya [g.v.], and is used in 
classical Persian in the sense of a hadith; in modern 
Arabic usage it has become an equivalent of ‘‘story, 
novel, play’’. 

The active participle raw’, having the general 
meaning of relater, is of particular significance for the 
poetry of pre-Islamic and early Islamic times, when 
the rawi [q.v.], as a pupil and assistant of the poet, had 
to retain, recite and even arrange the verses of his 
master. This may have served as a model for the later 
activity and role of transmitters in other fields as well. 
The intensive form rawiya, closely associated with the 
name of Hammad (d. 155/772) [{g.v.], and others, 
such as Khalaf al-Ahmar (d. ca. 180/796 [9.v.]), was 
reserved for the experts in collecting poetry and nar- 
rative traditions, who gathered their material from 
many different informants. 

Riwaya generally means transmission through the 
spoken word, including purely oral retelling as well as 
recitation from notes and books. With the use of 
writing for the preservation of knowledge, riwaya 
came to mean, in practice, the transmission of a writ- 
ten text through oral expression. It is this function of 
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rtwaya, based on the great value attached to oral 
testimony, which is hard to understand for outsiders 
and which is most characteristic of Islamic 
scholarship. 

Riwdya in Islamic scholarship. The develop- 
ment of ‘uliim al-hadith fostered the methodology of the 
study of Tradition, describing a number of recognised 
methods by which traditions could be received (see 
HADITH. IV.). The very heart of these methods is the 
concept of an authorised transmission, as expressed 
by :qjaza [q.v.], which was meant to guarantee the cor- 
rectness of the text and its attribution. The isndd (q.v. | 
identifies the succession of real or supposed transmit- 
ters in the rwaya and thus supports the authority of a 
tradition or any text treated according to these rules. 
Manuscripts sometimes preserve, under the heading 
of rwaya, and with the confirmation of the isndd at the 
beginning of the text, the names of those who were 
responsible for the transmission of the whole text from 
generation to generation. 

The reading of a text to a shaykh (kira’a “ald) was one 
of the most recommended ways to control the ac- 
curacy of a copy (‘ard), and to obtain, by attending the 
session and listening to the reading, the authorisation 
for further transmission. This highly-formalised prac- 
tice was widespread in medieval Islam and _ is 
documented on many manuscripts in the form of cer- 
tificates of reading or hearing (kird’a, sama‘; for a 
bibliography, see G. Vajda, Transmission orale). Few 
testimonies of this kind are preserved from the 
4th/10th century (e.g. M. Muranyi, Musnad hadit, 
134-5; Y.M. al-Sawwas, Fihris al-SUmariyya, 691), but 
internal evidence, isndds and traditions on ‘i/m—as 
collected by al-Bukhari and others—indicate that this 
method was an established practice even a century 
before. In any case, simple recitation, from memory 
or from notes, with the purpose of transmission, goes 
back to the beginning of the study of Tradition. 

Formal transmission by kird’a was, although closely 
related to the study of Tradition, applied to other 
genres of literature as well and can be found in all 
those texts that were treated in academic sessions 
(halakat, madjalis) designed for that purpose. Among 
these we find, to give but a few examples, editions of 
and commentaries on the diwdns of poets, such as 
Tha‘lab’s (d. 291/904) Sharh Diwan Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma 
(Cairo 1363/1944) and Ibn al-Kalbi’s (d. 204/819) 
Diwan Shir Hatim al-Ta@i wa-akhbaruhu (ed. ‘Adil 
Sulayman DjamAl, Cairo 1411/1990), works on gram- 
mar, such as Sibawayhi’s (d. ca. 180/796) Kitab (ed. 
‘Abd al-Salam M. Harin), and philology, such as al- 
Mubarrad’s (d. 286/900) al-Kamil ft ’l-adab, as well as 
works of adab literature, such as al-Mu‘afa b. 
Zakariyya’s (d. 390/1000) al-Dyalis al-salih (vol. i ed. 
Muhammad Mursi al-Khili, Beirut 1981, 147-51). 

Riwdya in the light of modern research. Prin- 
cipally, two sorts of inquiry, both indispensable for 
the study of early Arabic literature, deal with nwaya. 
A common procedure is to reconstruct hypothetically 
the sources of a work from the study of its isnads, 
which include, among the ruwat mentioned, earlier 
authors’ names. This approach is to be complemented 
with the critical study of riwayat in the sense of 
transmissions of a work, given in manuscripts and by 
quotations in later collection-works. This implies the 
evaluation of variant readings that can be traced to 
particular transmitters, in contrast to variants pro- 
duced by copyists. The analysis of nwayat is thus a 
principal tool for the study of the textual history of a 
text-unit or a book, and is equally important for the 
identification of the origin of a text from the peculiar 
forms of editing prevalent in early Arabic literature. 


At a time when transmission was not yet generally 
based on complete written versions, that is to say, 
before 250/864, the ‘‘transmitter’’ could indeed be the 
writer of a book, editing the material that he had re- 
ceived from his teacher. This is demonstrated, for ex- 
ample, for al-Kamil of al-Mubarrad [q.v.} the Mujfad- 
daliyyat [q.v.], and several classical books on proverbs 
redaction or recension. Closest to original authorship 
is the teacher’s dictation (imla>, J. Pedersen, Book, 
23 ff.), next come the student’s notes of the teachings 
(e.g. M. Muranyi, Styar, 71, 77); a more independent 
operation is the quest for material apart from personal 
notes or memory, and even more of redactional work 
is implied, when the notes of the author are edited (S. 
Leder, al-Haitam ibn ‘Adi, 9, 12). 

These procedures, and the fact that the methods of 
transmission were not yet firmly established or con- 
sistently practised, furthered the occurrence of 
divergency among the nwayat of a text. In so far as 
they concerned traditions, Islamic scholarship was 
eager to collect variants, as was done, for example, by 
Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj in his Sahih. In contrast, the 
study of yariants in various transmissions of a work is 
an integral part of modern scholarship. 

Divergence in riwayat is quite frequent for old, and 
even for not so very old texts (from the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury) of different genres (cf. R. Sellheim, al-Qali, 
366 f., 371 f.), and appears when a text rendered in 
quotations is compared to the riwaya of the original 
work (e.g. W. Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen, 57- 
101, 130-1). Variant readings are, in part, due to 
retelling from memory, but they cannot be under- 
stood generally as indicators of oral transmission. As 
G. Schoeler has explained in detail, notes and 
notebooks played an important role in early Arabic 
literature. Books published by their authors in this 
way, or edited by transmitters on the basis of notes, 
have to be distinguished from works which were 
edited by the authors themselves in a completed form. 

Variant riwayat may sometimes owe their existence 
to different versions given by the author himself 
during repeated lessons (e.g. Schoeler, Frage, 210-12), 
but in many cases the redactional interference of the 
editor-transmitters have to be taken into account (for 
details, see Leder, op. cit., 10 f., ch. 3, 4, 6). Particu- 
larly in the case of collections of isnad-supported text- 
units, variants were also produced during the ongoing 
transmission, even after a work had been edited in a 
firmly-established form (idem, Authorship). 

The study of riwayat may confirm their coherence or 
uncover divergency. In the latter case, and in par- 
ticular when divergency is significant, we may 
become aware that we do not have an “‘original’’, but 
only several riwayat of a work, as in the case of the Siva 
by Ibn Ishak (M. Muranyi, Jbn Ishdq’s k. al-Maghazi). 
In this sense, nwéyat, and not the authored works pur- 
ported to be their origin, are the topics for textual 
criticism. 

Bibliography (in addition to the EF arts cited in 
the text): S. Leder, Authorship and transmission in 
unauthored literature, in Ortens, xxxi (1988), 67-81; 
idem, Das Korpus al-Haitam ibn ‘Adi (st. 207/822), 
Herkunft, Uberlieferung, Gestalt frither Texte der Abbar 
Literatur, Frankfurt 1991; M. Muranyi, Das Kitab 
al-Siyar von Abu Ishaq al-Fazari, in JSAI, vi (1985), 
63-97; idem, Das Kitab Musnad hadit Maltk ibn Anas, 
in ZDMG, cxxxviii (1988), 128-47; J. Pedersen, The 
Arabic book, Princeton 1984; Yasin M. al-Sawwas, 
Fihris magjami* al-Madrasa al-Umariyya fi Dar al- 
Kutub al-Zahiriyya bi-Dimashk, Kuwait 1407/1987; G. 
Schoeler, Die Frage der schriftlichen und miindlichen 
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Uberlieferung der Wissenschaften im Islam, in Isl., \xii 
(1985), 201-30; idem, Wetteres zur Frage der 
schriftlichen oder -miindlichen —_ Uberlieferung der 

Wissenschaften im Islam, in Isl., xvi (1989), 38-67; R. 

Sellheim, Aba ‘Ali al-Qali. Zum Problem miindlicher 

und schriftlicher Uberlieferung am  Betspiel von 

Sprichwértersammlungen, in Studien zur Geschichte und 

Kultur des Vorderen Ontents, Festschrift fir Bertold Spuler, 

ed. H.R. Roemer and A. Noth, Leiden 1981, 362- 

74; G. Vajda, De la transmission orale du savoir dans 

UIslam traditionel, in L’Arabisant, iv (1975), 2-8, repr. 

in La transmission du savoir en Islam (VII*-XVIF sié- 

cle), London, Variorum Reprints 1983; W. 

Werkmeister, Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitab al-‘Iqd 

al-farid des Andalusiers Ibn ‘Abdrabbih (246/860- 

328/940). Ein Beitrag zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, 

Berlin 1983 (Islamkundliche Untersuchungen 70). 

For classical Arabic titles on the technical aspects 
of riwayd, see HADITH, IV. In addition may be men- 
tioned al-Ramahurmuzi’s (d. 360/971) al-Muhaddith 
al-fasil bayna ’l-rawt wa ‘l-wa%t ed. Muhammad 

‘Adjdjadj al-Khatib, Beirut 1391/1971 and Ibn al- 

Salah’s (d. 643/1245) al-Mukaddima, ed. ‘A?isha 

£Abd al-Rahmaan Bint al-Shati?, Cairo 1974, as well 

as the titles of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), 

al-Kifaya fi ‘ilm al-riwaya, Haydarabad 1357, and 

Takyid al-“ilm, ed. Youssef Eche, Damascus 1949. 

Further material concerning riwéydt in Sellheim, 

Matertalien zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, 2 vols., 

Wiesbaden 1976-87, Indices vol. ii, 417; the beginn- 

ings of writing for the use of transmission are dis- 

cussed by Schoeler also in his Mindliche Thora und 

Hadit, Uberlieferung, Schreibverbot, Redaktion, in Isl., 

Ixvi (1989), 213-51; the different functions of the 

ruwat named in the isndds are examined by S. Giin- 

ther, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den ‘“‘Magatil at- 

Talibiyyin’’ des Abi l-Farag al-Isfahani (gest. 356/967), 

Hildesheim-Zurich-New York 1991 (Arabistische 

Texte und Studien Bd. 4); for riwaya in Kur?an 

commentaries, see F. Leemhuis, Ongins and early 

development of the tafsir tradition, in A. Rippin (ed.), 

Approaches to the history of the interpretation of the Qur°an, 

Oxford 1988, 13-30. (S. Leper) 

RIYA? (a.), or RPA? according to Kuranic or- 
thography (thrice in the expression 1i’a? al-nas, I], 
264; IV, 38; VIII, 47), masdar or verbal noun of form 
III of ra°G ‘‘to see’, with the meaning of ostentation 
or hypocrisy. 

The concept of riya? is made explicit and developed 
in Tradition; in Wensinck’s Concordance, i/2, 202-3, 
there are to be found under 1r@°4 23 distinct Aadiths. But 
the most complete source comes in the Shu‘ab al-iman 
of al-Bayhakt, in ch. 45, which deals with pious works 
devoted to God and the avoidance of ostentation (ed. 
Zaghlul, 9 vols., Beirut 1990, v, 325-69, nos. 6805- 
6988). Al-Bayhaki cites other traditions than those 
listed in Wensinck; in addition, he mentions Jogia 
relative to riya? pronounced by some fifty ascetics and 
spiritual masters, such as al-Hasan al-Basri, Sufyan 
al-Thawri, Fudayl b. ‘Iyad, Dhu ’I-Nin al-Misri 
(mentioned thirteen times in this chapter), Sari al- 
Sakati, Sahl al-Tustari, al-Djunayd, etc. One of the 
most frequently-used traditions is that riya? is part of 
shirk, ‘‘associating other things with God’’, at times 
qualified as being asghar, minor, and at others as being 
khaft, hidden. Riya? is contrasted with ikalas, which is 
purity of intention (niyya) and whole-hearted sincerity. 

The first detailed analysis of riya? is by al-Harith b. 
Asad, better known under his by-name of al- 
Muhasibi (d. 243/857-8 [g.v.]), one of al-Djunayd’s 
most senior masters. He devoted a whole book to it, 
bearing this title, published in al-Ri‘aya li-hukik Allah, 


ed. ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmiid and Taha ‘Abd al-Baki 
Surir. This study by al-Muhasibi is divided into 43 
chapters, supported by 79 traditions; it was to be 
taken over in complete form by al-Ghazali (d. 
505/1111 [9.v.]), but using a different order and 
adopting a clearer and more useable arrangement, in 
his Ihy@?, in book xxviii, which deals with the 
reprehensibleness of honours (dah) and ostentation 
(book viii, especially the second part, divided into 11 
bayans, new ed. Beirut in 5 vols., iii, 310-53). Al- 
Ghazali cites al-Muhasibi here, iii, 325, explicitly, in 
regard to the controversial question, is a pious work 
voided when thoughts of ostentation become mixed 
with the initial purity of intention? (cf. al-Muhdsibi, 
K. al-Riya, 193-4). He also cites him at iii, 332-3, on 
the various responses concerning the appropriate at- 
titude towards the Devil in order to fend him off (cf. 
K. al-Riya?, 160-3). 

Al-Muhasibi (147-50) and al-Ghazali (iii, 314-16) 
group under five categories the ‘‘objects of ostenta- 
tion”’ (al-mura°a bihi), which they list in the following 
order: the body; external appearance and dress; 
speech; action; and the company kept. Both of them 
being acute psychologists, they stigmatise fiercely the 
various manifestations of false piety. Some examples 
may be cited. Through emaciation and pallor, one 
may give the impression of being devoted to works of 
mortification and to spending the nights in vigil. One 
can lead people to believe that one is following Tradi- 
tion and the example of holy men devoted to God by 
appearing with dishevelled hair, shorn-off moustache, 
bowed head when walking, slow and deliberate 
gestures, with marks of prostrations on the face, wear- 
ing coarse clothing such as woollen ones, hitching up 
one’s garments to the calves, shortening the sleeves, 
wearing dirty and torn clothes and thus trying to pass 
as a Sufi. Various pieces of hypocritical cant are also 
noted by them (cf. al-Muhasibi, 180-1, and al- 
Ghazali, iii, 321), and they describe for us those who 
assume the appearance of mystics, full of humility, 
handing out words of wisdom, delivering sermons and 
exhorting their neighbours, in order to obtain the 
guilty favours of a woman or a young man (wa-innama 
kasduhu al-tahabbub tla mar’a aw ghulam li-agjl al-fudjir). 

One should finally note that, if one of the possible 
senses of riya? is seeking the exaggerated consideration 
of others, and if it can be combatted above all by the 
ecstatic mystics, the Siifis, the ah/ al-malama or ‘‘those 
incurring blame’’, attached the same importance to 
an exaggerated opinion of oneself (ru°yat al-nafs), as al- 
Sulami [9.v.] showed in his Risdlat al-Malamattyya (tr. 
Deladriére as La Lucidité implacable, Paris 1991). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
_ (R. DELapRizRE) 

AL-RIYAD (a., pl. of rawda ‘‘garden’’), the 
capital of Saudi Arabia (estimated population, 
1993: 1.5 million). 

1. Natural setting. Al-Riyad is situated in the centre 
of the Arabian peninsula, in the region of Nadjd 
[9.2.], at 453 km/280 miles from Bahrayn on the Gulf 
coast and 1,061 km/660 miles from Djudda [g.v.] on 
the Red Sea coast. The actual site is on a plateau with 
an average height of 600 m/1,968 ft. made up of 
sedimentary deposits, mainly calcareous, and of the 
Jurassic period. This plateau is intersected by valleys 
with scarped edges, notably that of the Wadi Hanifa 
to the west, which forms a natural boundary to the 
region as a whole. A shallower valley, that of the Wadi 
Batha, running north-south, has determined the com- 
munications layout of the city centre before being 
covered over and transformed into a main road. To 
the east, the topography becomes more broken and 
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rocky hillocks hinder the growth of urbanisation. Like 
all Nadjd, al-Riyad suffers from a hot desert climate: 
irregular rainfall, but less than 100 m per annum, 
average temperatures of 35° C in summer and 11° in 
winter, very low atmospheric humidity and a liability 
to violent winds raising sand storms which pose 
serious problems for traffic and the upkeep of public 
spaces. 

2. History. The existence of underground water 
channels in the alluvial subsoil of the Wadis Hanifa 
and Batha allowed, well before the coming of Islam, 
the development of small human settlements, 
associated with date palm groves. The most notable 
seems to have been Hadjar, an oasis and market men- 
tioned by Ibn Battita ca. 732/1332 as a place of 
gardens and vegetation. 

But it was only in the 12th/18th century that the 
name of al-Riyad appears in history with the decline 
of Hadjar, ruined by local conflicts. The town of al- 
Dir‘iyya [g.v.] was seized by the Al Su‘ad in 
1187/1773 and chosen by them as their capital, as also 
once again after a period of eclipse in ca. 1238/1823 by 
Turki b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn Su‘id, the restorer of Saudi 
power, who incorporated the Khardj [¢.v.] in the 
newly-reconstituted state. The Al Su‘iid were thus 
able after this to resist incursions launched against 
them from the Hidjaz by the Egyptians, at the instiga- 
tion of the Ottomans, in the 1840s. The dissensions 
after the death of Faysal b. Turki in 1282/1865 ended 
in the conquest of al-Riyad by the Al Rashid of Hail 
[g. vv. ]. The ensuing period of instability, characteris- 
ed by revalries and conflicts between the ‘‘Turks’’ (in 
fact, the Egyptians), the Wahhabis and the tribes, 
finally resulted in the recovery of al-Riyad from its 
Rashidi governor by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Su‘ad b. Faysal 
in 1319/1902. After the submission of the Al Rashid 
and the reconquest of al-Hasa in 1331/1913, but 
above all with ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s entry into Mecca on 6 
Djumada I 1343/13 December 1924, the Saudi state. 
as then constituted comprised three-quarters of the 
peninsula. From then onwards, the evolution of al- 
Riyad has been indissolubly linked with the political 
decision-making of the reigning dynasty and the deci- 
sions made to maximise the prodigious subterranean 
resources of the kingdom. 

3. Contemporary developments. With a population of 
less than 30,000 in 1929, even in 1949 al-Riyad was 
only a modest-sized town within fortified walls. In this 
year, the walls were demolished and the town grew to 
83,000 people spread over 5 km?. A continuous pat- 
tern of growth, strengthened by strong immigration 
currents, made the population pass the million point 
during the 1970s, to reach 1.5 million by 1993. At the 
same time, the surface extension of the agglomeration 
has reached around 600 km? today, whilst the 
development plan envisages an area of 1,781 km? in- 
cluding, at the present time, vast land reserves. This 
exceptional growth has taken place in parallel with the 
creation of a diversified base of various functions, 
generating numerous jobs. The industrial sector 
represents 20% of those employed, and the main 
zones of activity, whether public or private, lie on the 
eastern and southern peripheries of the city. But al- 
Riyadd has become above all a city of service enter- 
prises, which has progressively concentrated, to the 
detriment of Djudda, all the centres of decision 
making, whether political or economic and financial, 
at the same time as it has been acquiring hospitals, as 
well as financial and university institutions, destined 
to exert an influence over the Arabic and Islamic 
world. 

4. Urban planning. After a period of uncontrolled ur- 


banisation, the Saudi authorities have opted for a 
highly-planned development of their metropolis. This 
is based on the Doxiadis Plan of 1968, actually put in- 
to practice in 1978 by SCET Inter, .and contains all 
the main options for development to be realised in the 
following decades. These include: an extensive net- 
work of expressways which will complete a beltway 
around the city in order to assist traffic circulation, 
vital for a highly motorised population (600,000 
private cars) which lives mainly in individual habita- 
tions. Furthermore, a general application of zoning 
has brought about the building of university com- 
plexes around the periphery, including an Islamic 
University and the King Sa‘iid University, as also a 
diplomatic quarter which includes all the diplomatic 
representatives and the royal and governmental 
quarter or KCOMMAS. On the southeastern 
periphery is likewise situated the extensive housing 
development of ‘Uraydja. 

In distinction from other Arab capital cities, al- 
Riyad has no historic centre and only a few preserved 
buildings bear witness to the former architectural 
traditions of Nadjd. 

5. The urban structure. The administration of al-Riyad 
is under the shared responsibility of the state and of a 
municipal administration, set up in 1936, whose 
powers were much increased in 1977. In 1951, al- 
Riyad was linked to Dammam by a railway, but air 
travel remains the most used method of communica- 
tions; the airport opened in 1952 to the north of the 
city, now judged inadequate, has been replaced since 
the 1980s by the King Khialid Airport which covers an 
area of 225 km?. But the main preoccupation of the 
administration is the permanent challenge of a desert 
environment, against which it is setting up a double 
response: the systematic provision of green spaces for 
the whole agglomeration and an abundant provision 
of water. In order to satisfy a daily consumption of 
around 400 litres per head, the underground water 
levels of the region have been tapped and these 
resources are supplemented by the bringing in of 
desalinated water, whilst a growing proportion of the 
water used is being recycled for watering the 
numerous parks and gardens. 

Bibliography: H. al-Djasir, Madinat al-Riyad ‘abr 
ajwar al-ta*rikh, al-Riyad 1966; H. Pape, Er Riad, 
Stadtgeographie und Stadtkartographie der Hauptstadt 
Saudi-Arabiens, Bochumer Geographische Arbeiten, 
Sonderreihe 7, Paderborn 1977; A. Fares, Mutation 
d’une ville du désert arabe, diss. Univ. de Paris XII 
1981, unpubl.; P. Bonnenfant, Riyadh, métropole 
d’Arabie, in Bull. Soc. Languedoctenne de Géogr. (1986), 
395-420; C. Chaline and A. Fares, L’urbantsme con- 
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RIYADI, an Ottoman biographer of poets. 

Molla Mehmed, known as Riyadi, was the son of a 
certain Mustafa Efendi of Birge (to the south-east of 
izmir) and was born in 980/1572. He was first of all 
employed as a miiderris, later became kagi of Haleb 
(Aleppo) and died on 9 Safar 1054/17 April 1644 in 
Cairo. He was known as al-Asamm. 

His chief work, Riyad al-shu‘ara?, is a biographical 
dictionary of poets. It is known to have been written 
by 1018/1609. According to F. Babinger and Niki 
Gamm, his Teghkire contains 384 names, 8 Ottoman 
sultans as royal poets and 376 names of non-royal 
poets in 20 extant manuscripts (see Gamm, Ripazi’s 
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Tegkire as a source of information on Ottoman poets, in 
JAOS, xcix [1979], 643-44). But Namik Agikgéz gives 
the number as 424, including royal poets and non- 
royal poets in 26 extant manuscripts (see his Riyazii’s- 
Su’ara, AUDTCF graduate/master’s thesis Ankara 
1982 unpubl.; idem, Riydzi divani’ndan  segmeler, 
Ankara 1990, 28-9; on the differences of the number 
of the poets in the Tedhkire, see Géniil Alpay [Tekin], 
art. Riydzi, in TA, 2nd ed., 1970, 752. 

As a teghkire writer, Riyadi belongs to a group of 
writers who tried to cover the entire field of Ottoman 
poetry. Like them, he also selected such poets whose 
poetic abilities he valued as good, and he tried to 
justify his judgements, selecting appropriate examples 
from their work. From the information at the end of 
the Teghkire, we understand that Riyadi completed his 
work and presented it to Sultan Ahmed I in 
1018/1609. Following the Introduction, which ends 
with a fif‘a and a du“@ (prayer) addressing Ahmed I, 
it is divided into two sections (rawdas). The first sec- 
tion contains information about the Ottoman sultan- 
poets Mehemmed Fatih, Bayezid II, Selim I, 
Sileyman I, Selim II, Murad III, Mehemmed III and 
Ahmed I. In this section, he gives basic information 
about the lives of the sultans, such as their father’s 
name, their date of accession, their pen-names and 
their praisworthy deeds, and he quotes some verses 
both from their own poems and from those of other 
poets written about them. 

In the second section, the biographical entries are 
given in alphabetical order by pen-name, and each 
poet is dealt with in a much more detailed way than 
in the first section. Here, he mentions the poet’s birth- 
place, if known, and his date of birth and death; his 
full name; and information about his family, his 
education, his teachers, his profession; and whether 
he was a judge or a teacher, or whether he held a high 
official rank in the government. Occasionally, he 
refers to poets coming from the ranks of the army. 
Often he dwells on the unusual characteristics or witty 
nature of the poets, providing witty and sarcastic hints 
and anecdotes about their life. Then he makes an 
evaluation of the poet’s poetical ability, giving some 
quotations from his poetry in order to prove the cor- 
rectness of his judgement. Finally, he concludes by 
giving the poet’s death date and place, and his burial 
ground. Sometimes he adds to this information a 
chronogram commemorating the death. He usually 
follows this pattern of information (ta*rikh) as far as 
possible, and if he makes omissions, this stems from 
a lack of information. 

Besides his Tedhkire, he compiled a murattab Diwan 
consisting of 25 kasidas, the saki-néma, 652 ghazels, 17 
incomplete ghazels, 9 ki{‘as (of which one is in Per- 
sian), 171 ruba‘is, 89 majla‘s and 11 miydna couplets. 
Kasidas are dedicated to inter altad ‘Othman II, Murad 
IV, the Grand Viziers ‘Ali Pasha and Hafiz Ahmed 
Pasha, and the Sheykh al-Islam Yahya Efendi. 

Riyadi’s Diwan is known in 30 extant mss., in scat- 
tered libraries all over the world. The Saki-nama, his 
other well-known work, was probably composed be- 
tween 1011/1603 and 1012/1609, and was written in 
mathnawi form, consisting of 1054 couplets. Having 
embellished this Saki-nama with scattered ruba@s in ap- 
propriate places, Riyadi tries here to describe a drink- 
ing party which took place one night, and gives very 
lively descriptions of the tavern-keeper, the musicians 
and musical instruments, the wine-cups, the 
cupbearer, and the psychology of the drunkards. In 
addition to these, he describes very lively scenes taken 
from the real life of his time, sc. the beginning of the 
11th/17th century. 


His third work, the Dustir al-Samal, is a Persian- 
Turkish encyclopaedic dictionary which was probably 
written ca. 1016/1607 and consists of 1050 phrases, ex- 
pressions and some special usages of Persian phrases, 
with explanations of the grammatical issues. He also 
quotes Persian couplets in order to explain how these 
special usages and grammatical forms were used. 
Later, the author of the Farhang-t Sku‘urit, Hasan 
Shu‘dri, wrote an addendum to this work called the 
Durib-i amthal wa istilahat (Topkapt Saray: tiirkge yazmalar 
katalogu, ii, 48). 

Riyadi’s Lextcon has not yet been published, but is 
accessible in a number of mss., a list of which is given 
by Babinger, GOW, no. 178; another one is in 
Siileymaniye, Lala ismail no. 314. On a German 
translation of an extract from it by V. von 
Rosenzweig-Schwannau, see ZDMG, xx (1866), 439, 
no. 3. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, there are other 
religious, historical and literary works of his recorded 
in the bibliographical works and in some historical 
sources, including 1. Styar; 2. an abbreviated Turkish 
translation of Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat al-a‘yan; 
3. Saha if al-laiaif fr anwa% al-‘ulim wa ’l-ma‘arif; 
4. Kashf al-higjab ‘an wadjh al-sawab; and 5, Risalat fi 
“tlm al-bayan. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Rida, Tedhkire, 38-9; Beligh, Guldeste-i 
riyad-t “irfan ve wefeyat-t danish-waran-i nadiran, 401; 
Sheykhi Mehmed, Wekayi® al-fudala?, 133; 
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zade, fol. 48a; Sigjtll-t Sothmani, ii, 425; J. von Ham- 
mer, GOD, iii, 367; Bursali Mehmed Tahir, 
‘Othmanli: miellifleri, ii, 183-4 (with references); 
Babinger, GOW, 177-8; Namik Agikgéz, Divan 
edebtyatinda mektup ve XVII. yiizyil  satrlerinden 
Riydzi’nin iki mektubu, in Firat Universitest Sosyal 
Bilimler Dergist, i/2 (Elazig 1987), 7-14; idem, 
Riydzi, hayati, eserleri ve edebi kisiligt, Ph.D diss., 3 
vols., Firat Universitesi, Elazig 1986, unpubl. 

7 7 (GOnUL ALpay TEKIN) 

AL-RIYADIYYAT, at-RiyApa (a.), mathema- 
tics. 

Arabic mathematics are those cultivated by scholars 
of diverse ethnic origins and of diverse religions, over 
a period of at least seven centuries—from the 3rd/9th 
to the 10th/16th centuries—but who all wrote in 
Arabic and belonged to the civilisation of Islam in its 
widest sense. Other mathematical activities directly 
linked to these, in other languages, notably Persian, 
or those via translations of Arabic texts, e.g. in Latin 
or Hebrew, will not be treated here. Finally, given the 
limited space available and the vastness of 
mathematical activities in Arabic during this period, 
whose diversity and importance has been shown by 
recent research, not all the mathematical disciplines 
and the applied sciences can be treated. Also not con- 
sidered are the important chapters like those on the 
projective methods (see R. Rashed, Géométrie et dioptri- 
que au X° svécle. Ibn Sahl, al-Quhi et Ibn al-Haytham, 
Paris 1993, pp. CIII-CX XV), and fundamental ap- 
plications in optics and in astronomy inter alia. 

But, before tracing the history of these 
mathematical activities, let us look at the origins of its 
main traits, and, first, let us go back to Baghdad at the 
beginning of the 3rd/9th century. It was just at this 
period and in this milieu—that of the ‘‘House of 
Wisdom’? [see BAYT AL-HIKMa] at Baghdad—that 
Muhammad b. Misa al-Kh’4razmi [q.v.] composed 
a book whose subject and style were new. It was in ef- 
fect within these pages that, for the first time, algebra 
came forward as a distinct and independent 
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mathematical discipline [see AL-DJABR WA ’L- 
MUKABALA]. The event was crucial, and was seen as 
such by contemporaries, as much for the style of this 
mathematics as for the ontology of its object and, even 
more, the richness of the possibilities which it offered 
for the future. The style was at the same time 
algorithmic and demonstrative, and at that time and 
henceforth, with this algebra, the great potentiality 
which would suffuse mathematics from the 3rd/9th 
century onwards, may be glimpsed: the application of 
mathematical disciplines to each other. In other 
words, if algebra, through its style and the generality 
of its object, made these applications possible, the lat- 
ter, by their number and the diversity of their nature, 
did not cease to modify the shape of mathematics after 
the 3rd/9th century. 

Al-Kh’arazmi’s successors progressively under- 
took the application of arithmetic to algebra, of 
algebra to arithmetic, from each of these to 
trigonometry, from algebra to the Euclidian theory of 
numbers, from algebra to geometry and from 
geometry to algebra. These applications were always 
those laying the basic foundations for new disciplines 
or new chapters. Thus there saw light the algebra of 
polynomials, combinatorial analysis, numerical 
analysis, solving of numerical equations, the new 
elementary theory of numbers and the geometrical 
construction of equations. Other effects were to result 
from these multiple applications, such as the separa- 
tion of the integer Diophantine analysis from rational 
Diophantine analysis, which became a complete, 
separate chapter of algebra under the title of ‘‘indeter- 
minate analysis’’. 

From the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, the 
mathematical landscape was no longer the same; it 
became transformed and its horizons widened. From 
the outset, we witness an extension of Hellenistic 
arithmetic and geometry: the theory of conics and that 
of parallels, projective studies, Archimedean methods 
for the measurement or curved areas and volumes, 
isoperimetric problems and geometrical transforma- 
tions. All these domains became the objects of study 
for the most famous mathematicians—Thabit b. 
Kurra [q.v.} al-Kuhi [¢.v. in Suppl.], Ibn Sahl and 
Ibn al-Haytham [q.v.], amongst others—who manag- 
ed, through profound researches, to develop them in 
the same style as their predecessors or modified them 
when conditions required this. Furthermore, within 
these Hellenistic mathematical studies themselves, 
there was a movement towards non-Hellenistic areas. 

It is this new landscape which we will now sketch 
out below in its main traits, without, however, let it 
be understood, any pretentions to exhaustiveness. 

I. Algebra. 

1, Al-Kh’arazmi’s book, which appeared between 
197/813 and 215/830 in Baghdad, was the first book 
in which the term algebra appeared in a title (this was 
K. al-Djabr wa ’l-mukabala). The two terms here 
denoted at the same time both the discipline and its 
operations. Thus for example 

x?+c-bx=d with c>d 
the algebra consists in transposing the subtractive ex- 
pressions 

x?+c=bx+d 
and al-mukabala in reducing the similar terms 

x? +(c - d)=bx. 
In this book, the author’s aim is clear and never 
before envisaged: to elaborate a theory of equations 
which can be solved by roots, to which can be brought 
equally arithmetical and geometrical problems, and 
thus be of use in calculations, commercial operations, 
successions, mensuration of land, etc. In the first part 





of his book, the author begins by defining the basic 
terms of this theory, which, because of the require- 
ment of resolution by radicals and because of his 
knowledge of the procedure in this domain, could only 
involve equations of the first two degrees. It is in fact 
a question of the unknown quantity, denoted indif- 
ferently by ‘‘root’’ and ‘‘thing’’, its square, positive 
rational numbers, the laws of arithmetic of +, x/+, 
<, and of equality. The main concepts then intro- 
duced by al-Kh’drazmi are the equation of the first 
degree, that of the second degree, associated 
binomials and trinomials, the normal form, 
algorithmic solutions and the demonstration of the 
formula for solutions. The concept of the equation ap- 
pears in his book to denote an infinite class of 
problems and not, as with e.g. the Babylonians, in the 
course of the solution of one or other problem. On the 
other hand, equations are not presented in the course 
of the solution of problems to be solved, as amongst 
the Babylonians and Diophantus, but, from the 
outset, from the starting-point of primitive terms 
whose combinations are to yield all the possible forms. 
Thus, immediately after having given the basic terms, 
he gives the following six types: 

ax?=bx, ax?=c, bx=c, 

ax?+c=bx, ax?=bxic. 

He then introduces the idea of normal form, and re- 
quires the reduction of each of the preceding equa- 
tions to the normal corresponding form. From this 
there results, in particular, for the trinomial equations 

x?+px=q, x?=pxt+q, x*+q=px. 

He then passes to the determination of the 
algorithmic formulae for solutions. 

He demonstrates equally the different formulae for 
solutions not algebraically but by means of the idea of 
the equality of areas. He was apparently inspired by 
a quite recent knowledge of Euclid’s Elements, 
translated by his colleague in the ‘‘House of 
Wisdom’’, al-Hadjdjadj b. Matar. 

Al-Kh’arazmi then undertakes a brief study of 
some properties of the application of the elementary 
laws of arithmetic to the most simple algebraic expres- 
sions. Thus he studies products of the type 

(a + bx) (c + dx) with a, b,c, d € Q,. 

In order to better grasp the idea which he made for 
himself of the new discipline, as well as its richness, 
one only needs to compare his book with the ancient 
mathematical works; it is equally necessary to ex- 
amine the impact which he had on his contemporaries 
and his successors. It is only then that one can place 
him within his true historical dimension. Now, one of 
the features of his book, essential to our minds, is that 
he immediately stirred up a current of algebraic 
research. The bio-bibliographer of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury al-Nadim [q.v.] already provides us with a long 
list of al-Kh’arazmi’s contemporaries and successors 
who followed his path of research. Amongst others, 
there figure Ibn Turk, Sind b. ‘Ali, al-Saydanani, 
Thabit b. Kurra, Aba Kamil, Sinan b. al-Fath, al- 
Hubdbi and Abu ’1-Wafa? al-Bazadjani [g. v. ]. 

In this time and immediately after it, one witnesses 
essentially an extension of researches already dealt 
with by al-Kh“adrazmi: the theory of quadratic equa- 
tions, algebraic calculus, the indeterminate analysis 
and application of algebra to the problems of succes- 
sions, divisions of inheritances, etc. Research into the 
theory of equations was itself pursued along many 
paths. The first was that already blazed by al- 
Kh*arazmi himself, but this time with an improve- 
ment of his proto-geometrical proofs; this is the way 
pursued by Ibn Turk, who without adding anything 
new, resumed a discussion of the proof which was 


ax? + bx=c, 
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more closely-argued (see Aydin Sayili, Logical 
necessities in mixed equations by ‘Abd al-Hamid ibn Turk and 
the algebra of his time, Ankara 1962, 145 ff.). More im- 
portant was the way taken a little later by Thabit b. 
Kurra. This last went back in effect to the Elements of 
Euclid, in order at the same time to establish al- 
Kh'arazmi’s proofs on more solid geometrical foun- 
dations and also to render geometrically the equations 
of the second degree. Thabit was moreover the first to 
distinguish clearly between the two methods, 
algebraic and geometrical, regarding which he tried to 
show that they both led in the end to the same result, 
i.e. to the geometrical interpretation of algebraical 
procedures. 

But this geometrical rendering by Thabit of al- 
Kh’ arazmi’s equations shows itself as particularly 
important, as will be seen, for the development of the 
theory of algebraic equations. Another rendering, 
very different, took place at almost the same time, 
which was also to be fundamental for the development 
of this same theory: that of the problems of geometry 
in algebraic terms. Al-Mahani, who was, in effect, a 
contemporary of Thabit’s, only began by rendering 
certain biquadratic problems of Book X of the Elements 
into algebraic equations but also a solid problem, that 
given in Archimedes’ The sphere and the cylinder, as a 
cubic equation (see below). 

One witnesses, moreover, following al-Kh’arazmi, 
the extension of algebraic calculation. This was, 
perhaps, the main theme of research and the one most 
shared together by the algebraists following him. 
Thus one began by extending the very terms of 
algebra as far as the sixth power of the unknown, as 
may be seen with Aba Kamil and Sinan b. al-Fath. 
The latter defined, furthermore, the powers 
multiplicatively (see on the powers, in Sinan, Rashed, 
Entre arithmétique et algébre. Recherches sur (l'histoire des 
mathématiques arabes, Paris 1984, 21 n. 11), thus differ- 
ing from Abi Kamil, who gave an additive definition. 
But it was the latter’s work in the field of algebra 
which marks both the epoch and the history of algebra 
(in his K. al-Dyabr wa ’l-mukdbala). As well as the ex- 
tension of algebraic calculation, he brought within his 
book a new chapter in algebra, indeterminate analysis 
or Diophantine rational analysis. 

2. One would not be able to understand anything 
about the history of algebra if one did not underline 
the contributions of the two currents of research which 
developed in the period considered above. The first 
was concerned with the study of irrational quantities, 
whether on the occasion of a reading of Book X of the 
Elemenis, or, in some manner, independently. One 
may mention, amongst many other mathematicians 
who participated in this work of research, the names 
of al-Mahani, Sulayman b. ‘Isma, al-Khazin [.v.], 
al-Ahwazi, Yuhanna b. Ydsuf and al-Hashimi. 

The second current was stimulated by the transla- 
tion into Arabic of the Artthmetics of Diophantus, and, 
notably, by the algebraical reading of this latter book. 
Now this Arithmetics, even if it was not a work of 
algebra in al-Kh’arazmi’s sense, nevertheless con- 
tained techniques of algebraic calculation, effective for 
the time: substitutions, eliminations, changes of 
variables, etc. It was the object of commentaries by 
mathematicians like Kusta b. Luka [g.v.], its 
translator in the 3rd/9th century, and al-Buzadjani a 
century later, but these texts are unfortunately lost. 

Whatever may have been the case, this progress in 
algebraic calculation, whether by its extension to 
other domains or by the mass of technical results ob- 
tained, resulted finally in a renewal of the discipline 
itself. A century and a half after al-Kh’drazmi, the 


Baghdad mathematician al-Karadji (q.v.] conceived 
another project of research: the application of 
arithmetic to algebra, i.e. the systematic study of the 
application of the laws of arithmetic and of certain of 
its algorithms to the algebraic expressions and, in par- 
ticular, to polynomials. This is exactly this calculation 
on the algebraic expressions of the form 


n 


f(x) = y 


k=-m 


ayxk m,n € Z, 


which became the main object of algebra. The theory 
of algebraic equations is certainly always present, but 
occupies only a modest place amidst the preoccupa- 
tions of the algebraists. One realises that, from this 
time onwards, the books about algebra undergo 
modifications not only in their content but also in 
their organisation. 

Without going over here the history of six centuries 
of algebra let us illustrate this impact of al-Karadji’s 
work by turning to another of his successors of the 
6th/12th century, al-Samaw’al (d. 569/1174), who in- 
tegrated within his book on algebra, a/-Bahir, the main 
writings of al-Karadji. Al-Samaw?’al began by defin- 
ing, quite generally, the idea of algebraic powers (he 
writes, after having noted in a table on both sides of 
x°, the powers, ‘‘If the two powers are on one and the 
other side of the unity from one of them we count in 
the direction of the unity the number of elements of 
the table which separate the other power from the uni- 
ty, and the number is on the same side as the unity. 
If the two powers are of the same side of the unity, we 
count in the direction opposite to the unity’’; see Al- 
Bahir en algébre d’al-Samaw’al, ed., introd. and notes by 
S. Ahmad and R. Rashed, Damascus 1972), and, 
thanks to the definition x°=1, gives the rule 
equivalent to x™x"=x™+",) m,n € Z. There then 
follows the study of the arithmetical operations on 
monomials and polynomials, notably those of the 
divisibility of polynomials, as also the approximation 
of the fractions by the elements of the ring of the 
polynomials. Thus one has, e.g. 


f(x) _ 20x2+30x 10 520 10 
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in which al-Samaw’al obtains a kind of limited 
development 


h(x) = 2), 


g(x) 

sufficiently great. 

One then finds the extraction of the square root of 
a polynomial with rational coefficients. But, for all 
these calculations regarding polynomials, al-Karadji 
had devoted a work, at present lost but fortunately 
cited by al-Samaw?al, in which he exerts himself to 
establish the formula of the binomial development 
and the table of coefficients 


(a+ bf = 5 Je nEN. 


k=0\k 


which is only valid for x when it is 


It is on the occasion of the demonstration of this for- 
mula that one witnesses the appearance, in an archaic 
form, of the complete, finite induction as a procedure 
of the proof in mathematics. Amongst the means of 
auxiliary calculation, al-Samaw?al gives, following al- 
Karadji, the sum of the different arithmetical progres- 
sions, with their proof: 
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n n n : n 
y k, x k2, bar ; be k (k+1), 
k= k=1 kat k=1 


There then follows the reply to the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘How can the multiplication, division, addition, 
subtraction and extraction of roots be used in regard 
to irrational quantities?’’ (see Ahmad and Rashed, 
Al-Bahtr en algebre ... , 37). The reply to this question 
led al-Karadji and his successors to read in an 
algebraic fashion and in a deliberate manner, Book X 
of the Elements, to extend to infinity the monomials 
and binomials given in that book and to propose rules 
for calculation, amongst which one finds explicitly for- 
mulated the one of al-Mahani 


‘y 1\h ! aL 
n m m mn 
x} =\x and x = (x) 


with others like the following 


1 m 


F y A] 
m m x 
x ty] = yl] +1 


There is also to be found an important chapter on 
rational diophantine analysis and another one on the 
resolution of systems of linear equations with several 
unknowns. Al-Samaw?al gives a system of 210 linear 
equations with ten unknowns. 

Starting from the works of al-Karadji, one sees a 
trend of research in algebra taking shape, a 
recognisable tradition regarding the content and 
organisation of each of the works. 

At the heart of this trend, the chapter on the theory 
of algebraic equations, properly speaking, without 
being central had nevertheless made some progress. 
Al-Karadji himself considered, like all his 
predecessors, quadratic equations. Certain of his suc- 
cessors tried, however, to study the solution of cubic 
equations and equations of the fourth degree. Thus al- 
Sulami in the 6th/12th century concentrated on cubic 
equations in order to find a solution through radicals 
(al-Mukaddima al-kafiya fi hisab al-gabr wa ’l-mukabala, 
Collection Paul Sbat, no. 5, ff. 92b-93a). This text of 
his bears witness to the interest of the mathematicians 
of his time, brought to bear on the solution by radicals 
of cubic equations. 

3. The algebraists who were also arithmeticians 
concentrated on the solution by radicals of equations, 
and sought to justify the algorithm of the solution. 
One even encounters sometimes, in the same 
mathematician (e.g. Abi Kamil), two justifications, 
one geometrical and the other algebraical. For the 
cubic equation, they lacked not only solutions by 
radicals but also the justification of the algorithm of 
solution, since the solution could not be constructed 
by means of a ruler and a compass. Recourse to conic 
sections, explicitly meant to resolve cubic equations, 
rapidly followed the first algebraic renderings of solid 
problems. We have mentioned, from the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, al-Mahani and Archimedes’ lemma (see how al- 
Khayyam traced in this manner this story in his 
famous treatise of algebra, in L’auvre algébrique d’al- 
Khayyam, Aleppo 1981, 11-12); other problems, such 
as, notably, the trisection of an angle, the two means 
and the regular heptagon, were very soon rendered in 
algebraic terms. But, on the other hand, confronted 
by the difficulty mentioned before, and thus by that in 
resolving cubic equations by means of radicals, the 
mathematicians of the 4th/10th century like al- 


Khazin, Ibn ‘Irak, Abu ’l-Djid b. al-Layth and al- 
Shanni, were led to render this equation in the 
language of geometry (op. cit., 82-4). They thus found 
themselves applying to the study of this equation a 
technique already at that time currently used for the 
examination of solid problems, i.e. the intersection of 
conic curves. It is precisely in this that there is found 
the main reason for the geometricisation of the theory 
of algebraic equations. This time, contrary to Thabit 
b. Kurra, people did not try to render geometrically 
algebraic equations in order to find the geometrical 
equivalent of the algebraic solution already obtained, 
but tried to determine, with the help of geometry, the 
positive roots of the equation which people had not 
been able to achieve otherwise. The attempts of al- 
Khazin, al-Kihi, Ibn al-Layth, al-Shanni, al-Birdni, 
etc., are in this way partial contributions, up to the 
conception of the project by ‘Umar al-Khayyam (439- 
526/1048-1131 [g.v.]): the elaboration of a geo- 
metrical theory of equations of the third degree or 
less. For each of these types of equations, al-Khayyam 
found a construction of a positive root through the in- 
tersection of two conics. Thus e.g. in order to solve 
the equation ‘‘a cube is equal to a certain number of 
sides plus a number’’, i.e. 
(*) xwebxee b,c>0, 

al-Khayyam only considered the positive root. In 
order to determine it, he proceeded by means of the 
intersection of a half-parabola and a branch of an 
equilateral hyperbola. 

In order to elaborate upon this new theory, al- 
Khayyam saw himself as endeavouring the better to 
conceive and to formulate the new relationships be- 
tween geometry and algebra. One needs to remember 
that, in this regard, the fundamental concept intro- 
duced by him was that of the unit of measurement 
which, suitably defined in relation to that of dimen- 
sion, allowed the application of geometry to algebra. 
Now this application led al-Khayyam in two direc- 
tions, which may seem at first view paradoxical: at a 
time when algebra was then identifying itself with the 
theory of algebraic equations, this last seemed 
henceforth, though still timidly, to be transcending 
the gap between algebra and geometry. The theory of 
equations was above all a place where algebra and 
geometry met, and, more and more, ways of reason- 
ing and analytical methods. In his treatise, al- 
Khayyam arrived at two remarkable results which 
historians normally attribute to Descartes: a general 
solution for all equations of the third degree through 
the intersection of two conics, and, on the other hand, 
a geometrical calculation made possible by the choice 
of the unit of length, whilst nevertheless remaining, 
contrary to Descartes, faithful to the rule of 
homogenity. . 

One should note that al-Khayyam did not stop 
there, but tried to give an approximate numerical 
solution for the cubic equation. Thus in his work 
called On the diviston of a quadrant of a circle (op. cit., 80), 
in which he announced a new project on the theory of 
equations, he got as far as an approximate numerical 
solution by means of trigonometrical tables. 

4. Up to recently, it was thought that the contribu- 
tion of the mathematicians of this time to the theory 
of algebraic equations was limited to al-Khayyam and 
his work. But in fact, it was nothing like this at all. 
Not only did al-Khayya4m’s work inaugurate a com- 
plete tradition, but, moreover, it became deeply 
transformed hardly half-a-century after his death. 

Two generations after him, we come across one of 
the most important works of this current of ideas, 
Sharaf al-Din al-Tisi’s treatise On equations (see Sharaf 
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al-Din al-Tiisi. Oeuvres mathématiques. Algébre et géométrie 
au XIF siécle, ed., tr. and comm. R. Rashed, Paris 
1986, 2 vols.). This treatise (ca. 565/1170) brings for- 
ward some very important innovations in regard to 
the work of al-Khayyam. Contrasted with that of his 
predecessor, al-Tiisi’s approach was not global and 
algebraic but local and analytical. This radical 
change, particularly important in the history of 
classical mathematics, was able to construct a bridge 
between classical algebra and the prehistory of in- 
finitesimal methods (see of. cit.). 

But al-Tiisi’s example is sufficient to show that the 
theory of equations not only became transformed after 
the time of al-Khayyam, but never stopped getting 
further and further away from the search for solutions 
by means of radicals; it thus finished by covering a 
vast domain, and included sectors which later were to 
belong to analytical geometry or simply to analysis. 
II. Combinatorial analysis. 

Combinatorial activity began by revealing itself as 
such, but in a dispersed manner, amongst the 
linguists on one side and the algebraists on the other. 
It was only later that the meeting between the two cur- 
rents was to take place and that combinatorial analysis 
was to present itself as a mathematical tool applicable 
to the most various situation: linguistic, philosophical, 
mathematical, etc. It is then that one can speak of 
combinatorial activity in Arabic. Already in the 
3th/9th century, this activity can be found amongst 
the linguists and philosophers who set forth problems 
connected with language, within three spheres in par- 
ticular: phonology, lexicography and, finally, cryp- 
tography [see mu‘aMMA]. The name of al-Khalil b. 
Ahmad (99-169/718-86 [q.v.]) marks the history of 
these three disciplines. He had explicit recourse, for 
his founding of Arabic lexicography, to a calculation 
of arrangements and combinations. For his lexicon, 
he began by calculating the number of combinations, 
without repeating, of the letters of the alphabet, taken 
rtor, withr =2, ..., 5, and then the number of per- 
mutations in each group of r letters. In other terms, 
he calculated 


Aree ("} 
n r 


n being the number of letters of the alphabet, 1 < r 
s 5. 

Now this theory and method calculation used by al- 
Khalil recurs later in the writings of most of the lex- 
icographers. They further were utilised in cryp- 
tography, developed from the 3rd/9th century on- 
wards by al-Kindi and then, at the end of that same 
century and the beginning of the next one, by 
linguists like Ibn Wahshiyya [g.v.], Ibn Tabataba, 
amongst several others. In the practice of their 
discipline, the cryptographers had recourse to the 
phonological analysis of al-Khalil, calculation of letter 
frequency in Arabic and that of permutations, 
substitutions and combinations. 

At the same time as this important activity in the 
field of combination, the algebraists, as we have seen, 
had put forward and demonstrated, at the end of the 
4th/10th century, the rule for the formation of the 
arithmetical triangle for the calculation of binomial 
coefficients. Al-Karadji (Ahmad and Rashed, al-Bahir 
en algebre d’al-Samaw7al, 104 ff.) had in effect laid down 
the rule 


oO ()-(}-(7] 


The algebraists applied the new rules in their 





calculations. E.g. al-Samaw?al (ibid., Ar. text 232, in- 
trod. 77 ff.) set forth ten unknowns and searched for 
a system of linear equations with six unknowns. He 
then combined these ten figures, considered as sym- 
bols of these unknowns—today they would be called 
indices—six to six, and thus obtained his system of 
210 equations. He likewise proceeded by means of 
these combinations to find the 504 conditions of com- 
patibility within this system. All these combinatorial 
activities, these rules discovered in the course of 
linguistic research and algebraical studies, made up 
the concrete conditions for the emergence of this new 
chapter in mathematics. It remains, however, to note 
that the act of this chapter’s birth consisted in the ex- 
plicitly combinatorial interpretation of the 
arithmetical triangle, and of its law of formation, i.e. 
the rules given by al-Karadji as tools of calculation. It 
would be excessive to think that the algebraists had 
not seized upon this interpretation fairly quickly. We 
are, on the contrary, more and more convinced that 
this interpretation had been noticed by the algebraists 
but that they had no stimulus for them to give an ex- 
plicit formulation of it. The combinatorial interpreta- 
tion is certainly there, very probably before the 
7th/13th century, as we are now able to show thanks 
to a text of the mathematician and philosopher Nasir 
al-Din al-Tisi (597-671/1201-73 [g.v.]), until the 
present time unknown. A reading of this text (see 
Rashed, Métaphysique et combinatoire, forthcoming) 
shows that he knew of this interpretation, that he put 
it forward in a totally natural fashion as something 
readily admitted and expressed it in a terminology 
which is to be found, either wholly or in part, in his 
successors. In the course of this study, he was led to 
calculate the number of combinations of n distinct ob- 
jects taken k tok, with] < k < n. Thus he calculated 
forn =12 
n 
>> n 
; 


k=1 


, and used in the course of his calculation 


Hien 


One should now note that al-Tuisi had given in his 
book on arithmetic (Djawamt‘ al-hisab, ed. A.S. 
Saidan, in al-Abhath, xx/2-3 [1967], 141-6) the 
arithmetical triangle and its law of formation. He 
calculated an expression equivalent to 

m 


k=0 





the equality 








m n 
with 1 = p S 16, n=12. 
k p-k 


After al-Tusi at least, and very probably before 
him, one will continually come across the com- 
binatorial interpretation of the arithmetical triangle 
and its law of formation, as well as the ensemble of 
elementary rules of combinatorial analysis. As we 
have shown, towards the end of this same century and 
at the beginning of the next, 8th/14th, Kamal al-Din 
al-Farist (d. 719/1319 [9.v.]), in a treatise on the 
theory of numbers, returned to this interpretation and 
established the use of the arithmetical triangle for the 
numerical orders, i.e. the result which one normally 
attributed to Pascal. In effect, in order to form the 
represented numbers (see Rashed, Matériaux pour 
Vhistoire des nombres amiables et de l’analyse combinatoire, in 
Jnal. for the Hist. of Arabic Science, vi [1982], 209-78; 
idem, Nombres amiables, parties aliquotes et nombres figurés 
aux XIIF et XIV siécles, in Archive for Hist. of Exact 
Science, xxviii [1983], 107-49, repr. in Entre anithmétique 
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et algébre ..., 259-99), al-Farisi set up a relationship 
equivalent to 
. 1 +q-1 
Fi- DR =[? 
k=1 q 





with Fi the p'* represented number of the order 
q Fi = 1. 

But at the same time as al-Faris! was busy with his 
studies in Persia, Ibn al-Banna? (cf. reference above) 
(d. 721/1321) was at work in Morocco on com- 
binatorial analysis. In effect he went back to the com- 
binatorial interpretation and took up the rules which 
were known before his time, notably those of the ar- 
rangement of n distinct objects, without repetition, 
rtor, of permutations and combinations without 
repetition: 

(n), = n(n-1) ... (n-r+ 1) 


(n), = 0! 


(ie 


relations which were readily deducible from the ex- 
pression (*) given by al-Karadji three centuries 
before. 

Al-Farisi and Ibn al-Banna@? not only followed after 
al-Just but used the greater part of the technical lex- 
icon already adopted by the latter. With these 
authors, combinatorial analysis no longer had as its 
domain algebraic or linguistic applications only, but 
the most varied domains, e.g. metaphysics, i.e. every 
domain in which scholars were concerned with the 
partition of a set of objects. 

This concept and this chapter were to survive up 
the present time. Scholars were to continue to treat 
combinatorial analysis in different works of 
mathematics, and independent works were also to be 
devoted to it. Thus later mathematicians like al-Kashi 
(d. 840/1436-7 [9.v.]) (see his Miftah al-hisab, ed. A.S. 
al-Dimirdash and M.H. al-Hifni, Cairo 1967, 73-4, 
where he gives the law for the composition of the 
arithmetical triangle), Ibn al-Malik al-Dimashki (al- 
Ts‘@f al-atamm, ms. Dar al-Kutub, Cairo, Riyada 182; 
he gives the arithmetical triangle and explains its for- 
mation at pp. 46-7; in the triangle, al-Dimashki places 
the names given as powers in abbreviation), al-Yazdi 
(SUyun al-hisab, ms. Sileymaniye, Istanbul, Hazine 
1993; see the arithmetical triangle at fols. 1 and 20a-b) 
and Taki ’]-Din Ibn Ma‘rdf, to give only a few names, 
treat of it. 

III. Numerical analysis. 

Compared to Hellenistic mathematics, Arab 
mathematics offered a much more important number 
of numerical algorithms. 

Algebra, in effect, did not just furnish the indispen- 
sable theoretic means for this development—even if 
this were only the study of polynomial expressions and 
the combinatorial rules—but also a vast domain of the 
application of these techniques: the methods 
developed for determining the positive roots of 
numerical equations. Research in astronomy, from 
another aspect, led mathematicians to take up the 
problems of the interpolation of certain trigonometric 
functions. Some of these methods, as will be seen, 
were applied in quantitative research in optics. The 
result, as may be already guessed, was an appreciable 
quantity of numerical techniques which it is impos- 
sible to describe here in a limited number of pages. 

Yet more important than the number of numerical 
algorithms brought to light by the mathematicians 
was the discovery of new axes of research, such as the 
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mathematical justification for algorithms, the com- 
parison between the different algorithms with the aim 
of choosing the best one and, to sum it all up, con- 
scious reflection on the nature and limit of approx- 
imations. 

There remains now the task of going back to the 
main domains which divided up numerical analysis: 
the extraction of roots from an integer number and 
the resolution of numerical equations on one hand, 
and methods of interpolation on the other. 

As far back as one can go in the history of 
mathematics, one meets algorithms meant for extrac- 
ting square or cube roots, some of which are of 
Hellenistic origin, whilst other are probably of Indian 
origin, and, finally, yet others are owed to the Arab 
mathematicians themselves. 

Thus amongst the formulae which circulated at the 
opening of the 4th/10th century, two should be partic- 
ularly noted, each called ‘‘the conventional approx- 
imation’’: 


3 
r r . 

VN-=a+ Qa+1 and /N=a+ 3a2 + 3at1 

At the end of this same century, the mathemati- 
cians possessed, according to all the evidence, the so- 
called Ruffini-Horner method. Kishiyar b. al-Laban 
[g.v.] applied this algorithm, in all appearance of In- 
dian origin, in his Arithmetic (Kdshyar ibn Labban, 
principles of Hindu reckoning, tr. M. Levey and M. 
Petruck, Madison 1965; see the Arabic text estab- 
lished by A. Saidan, in Rev. de l’Inst. de manuscrits 
arabes, Cairo [May 1967], 55-83). We know at present 
that Ibn al-Haytham (d. after 431/1040) not only 
knew of this algorithm but endeavoured himself to 
give a mathematical justification for it. It is his 
general approach which we will set forth here, but in 
a different language. 

Let the polynomial with integer coefficients f(x) and 
the equation be 

(*) f(x)=N 

Let s be a positive root of this equation, and let us 
suppose (s;) i20 (indice) to be a series of positive in- 
tegers such that the partial sums are 

k 


ier 


i=0 


one says that the s; are parts of s. 
It is evident that the equation 
fo(x) = f(x + 9) - (59) = N ~ f{) = No 
has as its roots those of equation (*) diminished by sp. 

For i > 0, let us form by recurrence the equation 
f,(x) = f(x + 89 + ... + 8)) - f(s +... + 8;) 
= [N-f(so + ... + $_1)]-[f(sp + ... + $;)-f(Sp +... + 8;3)] 
thus. e.g. for i=1, we have 
f,(x) = f(x + so + 81) - f(Sq + 5;) 
= [N ~ 50)]  [fls9 + 81) ~ f(50)] 
= No - [f(59 + 81) ~ f(59)] = Ni. 

The method used by Ibn al-Haytham and justified 
by him, which is found in Kishiyar and is called 
Ruffini-Horner, furnishes an algorithm which allows 
us to obtain the coefficients of the ist equation from 
the starting point of the coefficients of the (i - 1) 
equation. The principal idea behind this method lies 
here (see Rashed, Les mathématiques infinitéstmales entre 
le IX et le XT siécle, ii, London 1994). 

The ensemble of methods and of preceeding results, 
gained at the beginning of the 5th/11th century, then 
comes up again not only in the contemporaries of 
these mathematicians but in the majority of the 
treatises on arithmetic, henceforth very numerous. 
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Amongst many others, one may mention those of al- 
Nasawi, successor to Kighiyar (see H. Suter, Uber das 
Rechenbuch des Alt ben Ahmed el-Nasawi, in Bibl. 
Mathematica, 3. Folge, vii [1906-7], 113-19; see also 
Nasawi-nama, ed. Abu ’|-Kasim Ghurbani, Tehran 
1973, 65 ff. of the Pers. introd. to the edition, and 
8 ff. of the photocopy of the published Arabic text), of 
Nasir al-Din al-Tiist (Dyawami‘ al-hisab, op. cit., 
144 ff., 266 ff.), of Ibn al-Khawwam al-Baghdadi (al- 
Fawa id al-bahaiyya fi ’l-kawd‘id al-hisabiyya, ms. B.L. 
Or. 5615, fols. 7b-8a), of Kamal al-Din al-Farisi (Asas 
al-kawa‘id, ed. M. Mawaldi, diss. Univ. of Paris III, 
1989), etc.). 

The mathematicians were in possession of the 
arithmetical triangle and the binomial formula from 
the end of the 4th/10th century onwards, and were not 
to meet any major difficulties for the generalisation of 
the preceeding methods and for the formulation of the 
algorithm in the case of the root n‘h. Similar at- 
tempts, unfortunately lost, already existed in the 
5th/11th century with al-Birini and al-Khayyam. It 
was in his contribution of 568/1172-3 that al- 
Samaw?al (see above) not only applied the so-called 
Ruffini-Horner method for the extraction of the root 
nh of a sexagesimal integer, but also formulated a 
clear concept of approximation. By ‘‘to approx- 
imate’’, the 6th/12th century mathematician meant: 
to know a real number by means of a series of known 
numbers with an approximation which the 
mathematician could render as small as he wished. It 
is then a case of measuring the divergence between the 
irrational n‘ root and a series of rational numbers. 
After having defined the concept of approximation, 
al-Samaw’al began by applying the so-called Ruffini- 
Horner method for the example 

f(x) =x> - Q=0, 
with Q=0; 0, 0, 2, 33, 43, 36, 48, 8, 16, 52, 30. 

Now this method was to survive till the 6th/12th 
century and was to be found in many other treatises 
on ‘‘Indian arithmetic’’, as they were called at that 
time. It was to be met yet later in the predecessors of 
al-Kashi, in al-Kashi himself and also in his suc- 
cessors. To take only the example of al-K4shi, in his 
Key to arithmetic he resolves 

f(x) = x5 - N=0, 
with N = 44 240 899 506 197. 

If now we come to the extraction of the irrational 
n‘h root from an integer, we encounter an analogous 
situation. In his Treatise on arithmetic, al-Samaw’al 
gives in effect a rule for approximating by means of 
fractions the not integer part of the irrational root of 
an integer, and gives expressions equivalent to 


It is thus a case of the generalisation of what 
mathematicians have called ‘‘conventional approx- 
imation’. We find it later amongst so many 
mathematicians, such as al-Tisi and al-Kashi. It was, 
furthermore, with the aim of improving these approx- 
imations that there was conceived in an explicit man- 
ner the decimal fractions, as the example of al- 
Samaw?al shows (see above). 

It was in the course of the search for the extraction 


of the nth root and the problems of approximation 
that the first theory of decimal fractions was 
elaborated in the 6th/12th century. The first known 
exposition of these fractions was given by al-Samaw’al 
in 569/1172-3, and it shows that the algebra of 
polynomials is essential to the invention of these frac- 
tions. These last survive in the work of al-Kashi (Mif- 
tah al-hisab, 79, 121; P. Luckey, Die Rechenkunst bet 
Gamsid b. Mas‘ud al-Kasi, Wiesbaden 1951, 103. Cf. 
Rashed, Entre arithmétique et algébre, 132 ff.), and ap- 
pear again in the works of the mathematician and 
astronomer of the 10th/16th century Taki ’1-Din Ibn 
Ma‘rif (Bughyat al-tullab, fol. 131a ff.) and al-Yazdi 
(in his ‘Uyan al-hisdéb one cannot fail to discern a cer- 
tain familiarity with decimal fractions, although he 
preferred to make calculations with sexagesimal frac- 
tions and ordinary ones, see e.g. fols. 9b, 49a-b) in the 
11th/17th century. Several indications suggest that 
they were transmitted to the West before the middle 
of that century, and they are named in a Byzantine 
manuscript brought to Venice in 1562 as ‘‘Turkish’’ 
fractions (al-Kashi introduced a vertical stroke which 
separated the fractional part; this representation is 
found amongst Western scholars like Rudolff, Apian 
and Cardan). The mathematician Mizrahi (b. Con- 
stantinople 1455) used the same sign before Rudolff. 
As for the Byzantine ms., it reads, notably, ‘“The 
Turks make multiplications and divisions of fractions 
by means of a special procedure for calculation. They 
introduced their fractions when they came to rule our 
land here’. The example given by this writer leaves 
no possible doubt about the fact that he is speaking 
here of decimal fractions. Cf. H. Hunger and K. 
Vogel, Ein byzantinisches Rechenbuch des 15. Jahrhundert, 
Vienna 1963, 32 (problem no. 36). 

Let us finally note that the methods of interpolation 
were already, long before this, applied by 
astronomers. From the 3rd/9th century onwards, they 
sought out methods for formulating and using 
astronomical and trigonometrical tables and, on this 
occasion, came back to methods of interpolation in 
order to improve them. 

The numerousness of methods at the end of the 
4th/10th century has set a new problem for research: 
how is one to compare these different methods 
amongst themselves, in order to be able to choose the 
most efficacious for the tabular function being 
studied? Al-Birdni himself began to take this problem 
for his own consideration and to place side-by-side dif- 
ferent methods for the case of the cotangent function, 
with its difficulties which are connected with the ex- 
istence of the poles. In the next century, al-Samaw’al 
was even more explicitly concerned with this task. 

The mathematicians not only pursued their resear- 
ches on these methods, but equally applied themselves 
to other disciplines like astronomy. Thus Kamal al- 
Din al-Farisi had recourse to one of them—called kaws 
al-khilaf, the arc of the difference—in order to 
establish the table of refractions. But this method 
called ‘‘ the arc of the difference’, applied by al-Farist 
at the opening of the 8th/14th century, goes back to al- 
Khazin in the 4th/10th century, and was to be taken 
up again in the 9th/15th century by al-Kaghi in his 
Zidj _Khakani. This last example shows well that, for 
this chapter, it is a case of stages in an identical 
tradition. 

IV. Indeterminate analysis. 

The emergence of indeterminate analysis or, as it is 
called today, Diophantine analysis, as a distinct 
chapter of algebra, goes back to al-Kh’arazmi’s suc- 
cessors, notably Abu Kamil, in his book written ca. 
266/880. 

Abi Kamil aimed in his Algebra not at lingering any 
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longer over a diffuse exposition, but at giving a more 
systematic exposition in which would be highlighted, 
as well as the problems and algorithms for solution, 
the methods. He did, it is true, treat in the last part 
of his book of the 38 Diophantine problems of the 
second degree and of the systems of these equations, 
four systems of linear, indeterminate equations, other 
systems of linear, determinate equations, an ensemble 
of problems which led to arithmetical progressions 
and a study of these last (this part occupies fols. 79a- 
110b). This whole corresponds to the double aim fixed 
by Aba Kamil: to resolve indeterminate problems, 
and on the other hand to resolve by means of algebra 
the problems treated at that time by arithmeticians. 
One should note that it is in his Algebra that one meets 
for the first time in history—to the present writer’s 
knowledge—an explicit distinction between deter- 
minate problems and indeterminate one. Now the ex- 
amination of these 38 Diophantine problems does not 
only reflect this distinction; it further shows that these 
problems do not follow each other haphazardly but ac- 
cording to an order meticulously indicated by Abia 
Kamil. The first 25 thus belong to one and the same 
group, for which the author gives a necessary and suf- 
ficient condition in order to determine rational, 
positive solutions. Let us take just two examples. The 
first problem in this group (fols. 79a-b) may be set 
forth as 
x245 = y?, 

Abi Kamil proposes to give two solutions amongst, as 
he himself proclaims, an infinity of rational solutions. 

Another example of the same group is problem no. 
19 (fols. 87a-b), which may be set forth as 

8x - x2 + 109 = y?. 
Abi Kamil then considers the general formula 
(1) ax- x? +be=y?, 

He then gives the sufficient condition for determin- 
ing the rational, positive solutions of the preceding 
equation. This last may be expressed as 


2 2 
| 2_,} -»+(2) 


a-t 
let us now suppose that x = “o> and one has 


2 2 
2 r+(t})-b+(2), 
(2) oy 9 9 
and the problem is thereby brought to dividing up a 
number, the sum of two squares, into two other 
squares: problem no. 12 of the same group, already 


resolved by Abd Kamil. Let us suppose in effect that 
2 


b (4) =u? + v2, 


with u and v rational numbers. Abi Kamil poses 
y=ud¢t 
t = 2 (kt - v); 
he substitutes in (2) and finds the values of y, t and 
finally x. Thus he knows that, if one of the variables 
can be expressed as a rational function of the other, 
or, in other terms, if one can have a rational 
parametrage, one has all the solutions; whereas, on 
the other hand, if the sum brings us to an expression 
whose root cannot be got round, one does not have 
any solution. In other terms, unknown to Abi Kamil, 
a curve of the second degree of the genus 0 does not 
have any rational point, or is bi-rationally equivalent 
to a straight line. 
The second group is made up of 13 problems—nos. 
26-38—which do not allow a rational parametrage; 


or, this time again in a language unknown to Abi 
Kamil, they define all curves of genus 1. Thus e.g. 
problem no. 31 (fol. 92b) may be set out as 

x2 + x = y?, 

x? + 1 = 22, 
which defines a skew quartic, a curve of A? of genus 
1. 

The third group of indeterminate problems is made 
up of systems of linear equations, as e.g. in no. 39 
(fols. 95a-b) which may be set out as 

xX + ay + az + at =u, 
bx + y + bz + bt = u, 
cx + cy + Z+ct =u, 
dx + dy + dz+ te=u. 

This interest brought to indeterminate analysis, 
which led in the end to Abii Kamil’s contribution, 
gave rise to another occurrence: the translation of 
Diophantus’ Anthmetic. 

In contrast to Diophantus, al-Karadji does not give 
well set-out lists of problems and their solutions, but 
he organises his exposition in his a/-Badi* around the 
number of terms which make up algebraic expressions 
and around the difference between their powers. E.g. 
he considers in successive paragraphs: 

ax29 4 bx2n-l = y’, ax2n 4 bx2n-2 y’, 
ax? + bx + ¢ = y?, 

This principle of organisation was to be moreover 
borrowed by his successors. It is thus clear that al- 
Karadji had as his aim the giving of a systematic ex- 
position. On the other hand, he carried further the 
task begun by Abi Kamil, which consisted in 
elucidating as far as possible the methods for each 
class of problems. In his al-Fakhri, al-Karadji brought 
forward only the principles of this analysis, indicating 
that it bore notably upon the equation 

ax? + bx +c = y?, a, b,c € Z, 
in which the trinomial in x is not a square, in order 
to pass finally to the different classes of problems, of 
which the greater part are indeterminate. 

Al-Karadji studied many other problems, notably 
double equality. Let us set simply forth the problem 

x2 +a = y?, 
(*) 
x2-b = 22, 
which defines a curve of the genus 1 in A’. 

His successors did not merely comment upon his 
work, but endeavoured to advance further along the 
road traced out by him; thus in his al-Bahir, al- 
Samaw’al commented on al-Badi* and studies equa- 
tions of form: 

y> = ax + b, 
and considered then the equation 
y? = ax? + bx. 

We cannot here follow the works of al-Karadji’s 
successors on rational Diophantine analysis, but can 
only note that, in the future, this last was to form part 
of every algebraic treatise of any importance. Hence, 
in the first half of the 6th/12th century, al-Zandjani 
borrowed the greater part of al-Karadji’s problems 
and of the first four books of the Arabic translation of 
Diophantus. Ibn al-Khawwam set before himself cer- 
tain Diophantine equations, including Fermat’s equa- 
tion for n = 3 [(x? + y? = z3)], as also Kamil al-Din al- 
Farisi in his great commentary on the latter’s work on 
algebra. This interest and these works on indeter- 
minate analysis were followed unabatedly up to the 
11th/17th century with al-Yazdi and, contra what the 
historians of this chapter say, it was not to end with 
al-Karadji. 

The translation of Diophantus’ Arithmetica was not 
just essential to the development of rational Diophan- 
tine analysis as a chapter of algebra, but contributed 
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equally to the development of the integer Diophantine 
analysis as a chapter, not only of algebra but also of 
the theory of numbers. In the 4th/10th century, in ef- 
fect, there took place for the first time the constituting 
of this chapter, probably thanks to algebra but also in 
opposition to it. In practice, the study of Diophantine 
problems was tackled by requiring on one side the ob- 
taining of integer solutions, and on the other side the 
proceeding by proofs of the type of Euclid in the 
arithmetical books of the Elements. It is this combina- 
tion, explicit for the first time in history—for the 
numerical domain, restricted to positive integer 
numbers interpreted as segments of straight lines, for 
algebraic techniques and for the requirement of giving 
a proof in the pure Euclidean style—which allowed 
the inauguration of this new Diophantine analysis. 
The translation of Diophantus’ Anthmetica furnished 
these mathematicians, it will readily be understood, 
less with methods than with certain problems in the 
theory of numbers which were formulated there, 
which they did not hesitate to systematise and to ex- 
amine for themselves, contrary to what can be seen in 
Diophantus. Such are e.g. the problems of the 
representation of a number as a sum of squares, con- 
gruent numbers, etc. In brief, one meets here the be- 
ginning of the new Diophantine analysis in the sense 
in which it was to be discovered and developed later 
by Bachet de Méziriac and Fermat (see Rashed, 
L’analyse diophantienne au X¢ siécle, in Rev. d’Histotre des 
Sciences, xxxii/3 [1979], 193-222, repr. in Entre 
arithmétique et algébre, 195-225). 

Hence in an anonymous text of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury, after having introduced the basic concepts for 
studying Pythagorean triangles, the author posed 
questions about the integers which can be the 
hypotenuses of these triangles, i.e. the integers which 
one can represent as the sum of two squares. In par- 
ticular, he announced that every element of the se- 
quence of primitive Pythagorean triplets was such that 
the hypotenuse is of one or other form: 5 (mod 12) or 
1 mod (12). However, he noted—like al-Khazin after 
him—that certain numbers of this sequence—e.g. 49 
and 77-—— are not hypotenuses of such triangles. This 
same author also knew that certain numbers of the 
form 1 (mod 4) could not be hypotenuses of primitive 
right-angled triangles. 

Al-Khazin later studied several problems involving 
numerical right-angled triangles, as well as the 
problems of congruent numbers, and set forth the 
following theorem: 

if a 1s a given natural integer, the following conditions are 
equivalent 

1. the system (*) admits of a solution; 
2. there exist a pair of integers (m, n) such that 
m? + n2 = x? 
2mn = a; 
in these conditions, a has the form 2 uv(u? - v2). 

It is in this tradition that scholars equally brought 
to bear the study of the representation of an integer as 
the sum of squares. Thus al-Khazin devoted several 
propositions of his treatise to the study of this. 

It was likewise these mathematicians who, as the 
first persons to do so, posed the question. of impossible 
problems, such as the first case of Fermat’s theorem. 
It has long been known that al-Khudjandi tried to pro- 
ve that ‘‘the sum of two cubic numbers is not a cube’. 
According to al-Khazin (Rashed, of. cit., 220), al- 
Khudjandi’s proof was defective. A certain Abi 
Dja‘far also tried to prove the same proposition. This 
is equally defective. Even if one has had to wait till 
Euler for the establishing of this proof, the problem 
never ceased, despite everything, to preoccupy the 


) 


Arab mathematicians who, later, enunciated the im- 
possibility of the case x* + y* = z#. 

Research on the integer Diophantine analysis, and 
notably, on numerical right-angled triangles, did not 
stop with its initiators of the first half of the 4th/10th 
century. Quite the opposite: their successors took it up 
again and in the same spirit, in the course of the 
second half of that century and at the beginning of the 
next one, as the examples of Abu ’I-Djid Ibn al- 
Layth, al-Sidjzi and Ibn al-Haytham attest. Later on, 
others followed, in one manner or another, this line of 
research, such as Kamal al-Din Ibn Yunus. 

V. The classical theory of numbers. 

The contribution of the mathematicians of the time 
to the theory of numbers was not limited to integer 
Diophantine analysis. Two other currents of research, 
starting from two distinct points, led to the extension 
and renewal of the Hellenistic theory of numbers. The 
first current had as its source, but also as its model, 
the three arithmetical books of Euclid’s Elements, 
whilst the second came within the line of Neo- 
Pythagorean arithmetic, as it appears in the 
Anithmetical introduction of Nicomachus of Gerasa. It is 
in Euclid’s books that there is to be found a theory of 
parity and a theory of the multiplicative properties of 
integers: divisibility, prime numbers, etc. For Euclid, 
an integer is however represented by a segment of a 
line, a representation essential for the proof of the pro- 
positions. If the Neo-Pythagoreans shared this con- 
cept of the integers and were in a wide sense attached 
to the study of these same properties, or of properties 
derived from these last, there remains the fact that, by 
their methods and their aims, they were to be distin- 
guished from Euclid. Whereas the latter proceeded by 
proofs, these others had as their only means that of in- 
duction. Moreover, for Euclid, arithmetic had no 
other aim beyond itself, whilst for Nicomachus it had 
philosophical goals and even psychological ones. This 
difference in method was clearly perceived by Arab 
mathematicians like Ibn al-Haytham. For those of the 
time, it was clearly a question thus of a difference be- 
tween the methods of proof and not between the aims 
of arithmetic. From this time, it may be understood 
that, despite a marked preference for the Euclidean 
method, mathematicians, even those of Ibn al- 
Haytham’s importance, reached the point of pro- 
ceeding, in certain cases by induction, in accordance 
with the problem posed; it is thus that Ibn al- 
Haytham discusses the ‘‘Chinese remainder 
theorem’’ and Wilson’s theorem. Furthermore, if the 
mathematicians of the first rank, and in accordance 
with certain philosophers like Avicenna, neglected the 
philosophical and psychological goals assigned to 
arithmetic by Nicomachus, other mathematicians of 
lower rank, philosophers, physicians, encyclopaedists, 
etc., interested themselves in this arithmetic. The 
history of this last is thus based on that of the culture 
of a scholar within Islamic society over the centuries, 
and goes well beyond the scope of the present article. 

Research into the theory of numbers in the Eucli- 
dean and Pythagorean sense began early, before the 
end of the 3rd/9th century. It was contemporary with 
the translation of Nicomachus’ book by Thabit b. 
Kurra (d. 288/901) and his revision of the translation 
of Euclid’s Elements. It was in fact Thabit who set in 
motion this research into the theory of numbers, 
whilst elaborating the first theory of amicable 
numbers. This fact, known to historians since the last 
century thanks to the work of F. Woepcke (Notice sur 
une théorie ajoutée par Thabit Ben Qorrah a UVarithmétque 
spéculative des Grecs, in JA, ser. 4, ii [1852], 420-9, 
in which the author gives a résumé of Thabit’s 
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opusculum), only had its full significance realised very 
recently, when the existence has been established of a 
complete tradition, begun by Thabit in the most pure 
of Euclidean styles, to end some centuries later in al- 
Farisi (d. 719/1319), thanks to the application of 
algebra to the study of the first elementary 
arithmetical functions. This tradition is marked out 
by many names: al-Karabisi, al-Antaki, al-Kubaysi, 
Abu ’l-Wafa? al-Bizadjani, al-Baghdadi, Ibn al- 
Haytham, Ibn Hid, al-Karadji, etc., to cite only a 
few of them. Clearly, one cannot in these few pages 
devoted to the theory, claim to give a detailed descrip- 
tion. An attempt will simply be made to sketch this 
movement just mentioned. 

At the end of Book IX of the Elements, Euclid gives 
a theory of perfect numbers and shows that the 
number n = 2P (2P*! - 1) is a perfect one, i.e. equal 
to the sum of its own divisors, if (22+! - 1) is a prime 
number. He does not mention the theory of amicable 
numbers, however. Thabit b. Kurra then decided to 
construct this theory. He set forth and proved, in pure 
Euclidean style, the most important theorem of 
amicable numbers up to this time, the one which 
bears his name today. 

Let us note o9(n) as the sum of the aliquot parts of 
the integer n, and o(n)=o)(n) +n as the sum of the 
divisors of n; and let us recall that two integers a and 
b are called amicable if o9(a) = b and o9(b) =a. 

Thabit b. Kurra’s theorem: 

For n>1, let p, =3.2" - 1, q,=9.22!-1; if p,.1, 
Py» and q,, are prime numbers, then a= 2"p,_,p, and 
b = 2"q, are amicable numbers. 

It is with the algebraists, in particular, that the 
calculation of pairs of amicable numbers other than 
those given by Thabit was undertaken, i.e. (220, 
284). Thus one finds in al-Farisi in the East, in the 
milieu of Ibn al-Banna? in the West, and in al- 
Tanikhi and many other 7th/13th century 
mathematicians, the pair (17296, 18416), known 
under the name of Fermat’s. Al-Yazdi was to 
calculate later the pair known as that of Descartes 
(9363584, 9437056). 

The famous physicist and mathematician Kamal al- 
Din al-Farist wrote a work in which he tried 
deliberately to prove Thabit’s theorem in an algebraic 
fashion. This action obliged him to conceive the first 
arithmetical functions and to bring into being a com- 
plete preparation which led him to set forth for the 
first time the fundamental theorem of arithmetic. Al- 
Farisi_ furthermore developed the combinatorial 
means required for this study, and thereby, a com- 
plete programme of research into figured numbers. In 
brief, it is a case this time of the elementary theory of 
numbers, just as one finds it later in the 11th/17th 
century. , 

Al-Farisi examined the procedures of factorisation 
and the calculation of aliquot parts as functions of the 
number of prime factors. The most important result 
on this level was without any doubt the identification 
between the combinations and the figured numbers. 
Hence everything was then in place for the study of 
arithmetical functions. A first group of propositions 
concerned o(n). Even if al-Farisi only in fact treated 
of o)(n), it must be agreed that he recognised o as a 
multiplicative function. Amongst the propositions of 
this group, one finds in particular: 


(1) if 2=p,p, with (;,f)) = 1, then 
9p(1) = p59(h2) + P250(P1) + So(P1)%(h2): 
which shows that he knew the expression 


(2) if n=p,f., with pf, a prime number and 
(),2) = 1, then 


9(7) = 2%p(61) + %(P1) + (61), 


(3) if n= 9’, p is a prime number, then 
r-1 
6o(2) = y pf. 
k=0 


These three propositions have been until now at- 
tributed to Descartes. 
(4) Finally, he tried, but without succeeding, as one 
may readily understand, to establish a formula valid 
for the case where n= p;po, with (p,, p2) #1. 

A second group includes several propositions bear- 
ing on the proposition t(n): the number of divisors of 


n. 
(5) ifn=p,py... p,, with p;, ..., p, as distinct prime 
factors, then the number of parts of n denoted t9(n) is 


equal to 
r r 
1+ | | tit 
] r-1 


a proposition attributed to the Abbé Deidier. 

ej e2 er 
(6) if n=pi p2 ... pr , with py, po, ... p, as dis- 
tinct prime factors, then 


? 





t(n) = II (e, + 1) 
ist 


and t(n) = t(n) - 1, a proposition attributed to John 
Keresy and to Montmort. 

Al-Farisi finally proved Thabit b. Kurra’s theorem. 

He had simply in effect to prove that 
9(2"P,.1 Pa) = 9(2"q,) = 2"(P,.1 Pa + Gal 
= 9.22n-1(gn+ 1-4), 

If, with the works on amicable numbers, the 
mathematicians sought also to characterise this class 
of integers, whilst studying perfect numbers, they fol- 
lowed the same goal. We know through al-Khazin 
that in the 4th/10th century people were thinking 
about the existence of odd perfect numbers—a 
problem still unsolved (al-Khazin wrote ‘‘This ques- 
tion is put to those who wonder to themselves [about 
abundant, deficient and perfect numbers] whether 
there exists a perfect number amongst the odd 
numbers or not’’; cf. the Arabic text published by A. 
Anbouba, Un traité d’Abu Jafar al-Khazin sur les triangles 
rectangles numériques, in Jnal. for Hist. of Arabic Science, 
iii/1 [1979], 134-78, see 157). At the end of the same 
century and at the beginning of the next one, al- 
Baghdadi obtained some results concerning these 
same numbers (see Rashed, Nombres amiables ..., 267 
of repr.). Thus he gives 

if o9(2") = 2” - 1 is a prime number, then 1 + 2+ 

. +(2" - 1) is a perfect number, a rule attributed to 
the 17th century mathematician J. Broscius. Al- 
Baghdadi’s contemporary Ibn al-Haytham (see Rash- 
ed, Ibn al-Haytham et les nombres parfaits, in Historia 
Mathematica, xvi [1989], 343-52) tried, as the first, to 
characterise this class of even perfect numbers, by 
endeavouring to prove the following theorem: 

if n is an even number, the following conditions are 

equivalent: 
(1) if n= 2P(2P*!-1), 
number then ¢9(n) = n; 
(2) if oo(n) =n, then n= 2P(2P+!-1), with (2P+!-1) 
a prime number. 

It is known that (1) is none other than IX-36 of 
Euclid’s Elements. Ibn al-Haytham then tried further 
to prove that every even perfect number is of Eucli- 
dean form, a theorem which was definitively to be es- 


with (2P+!-1) a prime 
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tablished by Euler. It should be noted that Ibn al- 
Haytham, no more than Thabit b. Kurra with regard 
to amicable numbers, did not try, for perfect 
numbers, to calculate any other numbers beyond 
those known and handed down by tradition. This task 
of calculation was to be that of mathematicians of 
lower rank, closer to the tradition of Nicomachus of 
Gerasa, such as Ibn Fallus (d. 637/1240) and Ibn al- 
Malik al-Dimashki (see Rashed, op. cit.), amongst 
many others. Their writings tell us that mathemati- 
cians knew at this time the first seven perfect 
numbers. 

One of the axes of research into the theory of 
numbers was thus the characterisation of numbers: 
amicable, equivalent (the numbers equivalent to a are 
the numbers defined by 99”! (a)) and perfect. In these 
conditions, one should not be astonished that 
mathematicians came back to the prime numbers in 
order to move on to a similar task. This is exactly 
what Ibn al-Haytham did in the course of his solution 
to the problem called that of ‘‘the Chinese re- 
mainder’’ (see Rashed, Théorie des nombres et analyse 
combinatotre, in Entre arithmétique et algébre, 238). He 
wished in fact to solve the system of linear con- 
gruences 

x 1 (mod m;) 
x 0 (mod m,), 

with p a prime number and 1< m, S p-1l. 

In the course of this study, he gives a criterion for 
determining prime numbers, the theorem called 
Wilson’s: 

if n >1, the two following conditions are equi- 
valent: 


(1) nis a prime number 
(2) (n- 1)! = -1 (mod n). 

The study of this system of congruences is partially 
found once more in Ibn al-Haytham’s successors in 
the 6th/12th century, e.g. al-Khilati in Arabic and 
Fibonacci in Latin (see Rashed, op. cit.). 

One could add, to these areas of the theory of 
numbers in Arabic mathematics, a multitude of 
results which can be classed within the line of 
Nicomachus’ arithmetic, developed by arithmeticians 
or algebraists, or simply for the needs of other tech- 
niques such as the construction of magic squares or 
arithmetical games. One might note here the sums of 
powers of natural integers, polygonal numbers, 
problems of linear congruence, etc. A considerable 
number of results are involved there, which extend or 
prove what was known previously, but these cannot 
be detailed here (one only has to read the arithmetical 
works of arithmeticians like al-Uklidisi, al-Baghdadi, 
al-Umawi, etc., of algebraists like Abu Kamil, al- 
Bizadjani, al-Karadji and al-Samaw’al, and of 
philosophers like al-Kindi, Ibn Sina, al-Djazdjani, 
etc., amongst a hundred or so of others). 

VI. Infinitesimal determinations. 

The study of asymptotic behaviour and_in- 
finitesimal objects represents a substantial part of 
mathematical research in Arabic. From the 3rd/9th 
century onwards, mathematicians began work in 
three main domains: the calculation of infinitesimal 
areas and volumes; the squaring of lunules, areas and 
volumes extrema at the time of examination of the 
isoperimetric problem. 

At the beginning of this same century, al-Hadjdjadj 
b. Matar had translated Euclid’s Elements. It was in 
Book X of this work that the mathematicians knew the 
famous proposition for this calculation, which may be 
written: Let a and b be two known magnitudes, a > 
0 and b > 0, such that a<b; and let (b,), » ; a se- 
quence such that, for every n, one has 


n-1 
1 
b> H{b- > m. 


then there exists ng such as, for n > no, one has 


{> e> »| <a. 


Two works of Archimedes were also translated into 
Arabic: the measuring of the circle, KuxAov pétpnetc, 
and concerning the sphere and the cylinder, Tept 
adaipacs xai xvAtvdpou. The translation of the first was 
known to al-Kindi and the Bani Misa (q.v. and see 
the art. s.v. in Dict Scientific Biogr., 1970, i, 443-6; also 
the treatise of the Bana Misa cited below), whilst that 
of the second was revised by their collaborator Thabit 
b. Kurra. As for Archimedes’ other books, i.e. on the 
spiral, on conoids and spheroids, on the squaring of a 
parabola, and on method, there is nothing to show 
that they were known to the Arab mathematicians. 
This last remark is especially important since Ar- 
chimedes introduced into his book On conotds and 
Spheroids the idea of lower and higher integral sums, 
which then completed the method of exhaustion. 

The translation of Archimedes’ two treatises, as 
well as of Eutocius’ commentary (these texts were 
twice translated in the course of the 3rd/9th century, 
see Rashed, Al-Kindt’s Commentary on Archimedes’ The 
Measurement of the Circle, in Arabic Science and Philo- 
Sophy, a Historical Journal, i, 3 no. 1, [1993], 7-53), and 
Archiméde dans les mathématiques arabes, in I. Mueller 
(ed.), Essays around the mathematical sciences of the Greeks, 
Apeiron 1991), clearly correspond to the demands of 
al-Kindi, the Band Misa and their school. The Bana 
Musa comprised three brothers, Muhammad, Ahmad 
and al-Hasan, who were all concerned with 
geometry—and notably, with conic sections—as 
much as with mechanics, music and astronomy. 
These three wrote at Baghdad in the first half of the 
century the first Arabic work in this sphere. Their 
treatise, called On the measurement of plane and spherical 
figures, did not merely launch Arabic research into the 
determination of areas and volumes but also remained 
the basic text for Latin science after it was translated 
in the i2th century by Gerard of Cremona. The 
treatise in fact falls into three sections. The first con- 
cerns the measurement of the circle; the second, the 
volume of the sphere; whilst the third deals with the 
classical problems of the two means and the trisection 
of the angle. 

The brothers showed that the area of a circle is 
equal to S=r. c/2 (r being the radius and c the cir- 
cumference). But in this proof, they did not compare 
S to S’>S and then to S”<S, but supposed that S 
=r. c/2 and compared c toac’ > candtoac” < 
c, being thus content to compare the lengths. 

The brothers then explained Archimedes’ method 
for the approximate calculation of x, and brought out 
its general significance. They showed in effect that 
this method goes back to the construction of two adja- 
cent sequences (a,), = 1 and (b,),2 1 — a, < b, 
sequences for all n — and which converge towards the 
same limit 2rm. This involves two sequences which 
can be set out as: 

a, = 2nr sin x/n b, = 2nr tg n/n. 

They remarked that ‘‘it is possible with the help of 
this method to attain any required degree of preci- 
sion’’ (see Rashed, of. cit.). With a method analogous 
to that applied in the case of the area of a circle, they 
determined the area of the lateral surface of a sphere. 

The contemporaries and successors of the Bani 
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Misa pursued research in this sphere very actively. 
Thus al-Mahani did not only comment upon Ar- 
chimedes’ book On the sphere and the cylinder, but began 
on the determination of the segment of a parabola; 
this text of his has not, however, survived. 

The brothers’ collaborator, Thabit b. Kurra, con- 
tributed to this area of research on a large scale. He 
composed successively three treatises: one on the area 
of the segment of a parabola, one on the volume of a 
revolving paraboloid and one on sections of the 
cylinder and its lateral area. In the first treatise, on 
determining the area of a segment of a parabola, 
Thabit, who did not know of Archimedes’ study on 
this subject, began by proving 21 propositions, 11 of 
these being arithmetical. Examination of these shows 
that Thabit knew perfectly and rigorously the concept 
of the upper limit of a set of square real numbers and 
the unicity of this upper limit. In effect, he used the 
following formula for characterising the upper limit: 

let ABC be a segment of the parabola, AD its 
diameter corresponding to BC (Fig.). For all given 
¢>0, one can make correspond to it the division A, 
G,, Gg, ..., Gy.1, D, of the diameter AD, so that 

area BAC - area of the polygon BE,,, ... 

E,E, AFF, ...F,.;C <e,. 
i.e. putting it another way, the area BAC is the upper 
limit of the area of these polygons. 





Thabit showed in quite a rigorous fashion that 2/3 
of the area BHMC is the upper limit of the areas of 
the polygons already mentioned. He finally arrived at 
his theorem, thus formulated: ‘‘A parabola is infinite 
but the area of any one of its segments is equal to two- 
thirds of a parallelogram of the same base and the 
same height as that segment’’ (Cairo ms., Riyada 40, 
fol. 180b). 

One should note that his squaring, given the defini- 
tion of a parabola, is equivalent to the calculation of 
the integral {9 Vv px dx. 

Thabit’s contribution to this chapter did not, how- 
ever, stop here. He undertook to determine the 
volume of a revolving paraboloid. 

He finally undertook, in his treatise on The sections 
of the cylinder and their surfaces, a study of the different 
types of plane sections of an upright cylinder and an 
oblique one; he then determined the area of the ellipse 
and the area of elliptical segments; he discussed max- 
imal and minimal sections of a cylinder and their 
axes; and determined the area of a part of the surface 
delimited by two plane sections. 

It is impossible here to set forth the results and 


proofs of this rich and profound treatise, such as the 
proof by means of which Thabit showed that ‘‘the sur- 
face of an ellipse is equal to the surface of a circle 
whose square of the half-diameter is equal to the 
product of one of the two axes of this ellipse by the 
other’’, i.e. x ab, with a and b the two axes of the 
ellipse. 

His contribution was to be actively followed by his 
successors, such as his grandson Ibrahim b. Sinan. 
This latter mathematician of genius only lived 38 
years, and did not like, according to his own words, 
“‘that al-Mahani should have a study more advanced 
than that of [my] grandfather, without one of us going 
on further than him’’. Hence he wished to provide a 
proof not only shorter than his grandfather’s, which 
needed 19 lemmata, as we have seen, but also than 
that of al-Mahani. The proposition on which 
Ibrahim’s proof was based and which he was 
previously careful to set forth, was: affine transformation 
leaves the proportionality of the areas invariable. 

In the 4th/10th century, the mathematician al-‘Ala? 
b. Sahl (see Rashed, Géometrie et dioptrique au X® siecle) 
took up the study of the squaring of a parabola, but 
his treatise has unfortunately not yet come to light. As 
for his contemporary al-Kuhi, by re-examining the 
determination of the volume of a_ revolving 
paraboloid, he rediscovered the method of Ar- 
chimedes. 

The famed mathematician and physician Ibn al- 
Haytham, successor to Ibn Sahl and al-Kuhi, took up 
the proof of the volume of a revolving paraboloid as 
well as that of the volume resulting from the rotation 
of a parabola around its ordinate (see Rashed, of. cit., 
and Ibn al-Haytham et la mesure du paraboloide, in Jnal. for 
the Hist. of Arabic Science, v [1982], 191-262). Let us 
rapidly examine this second type, more difficult than 
the first one. In order to get to the determination of 
this volume, Ibn al-Haytham began by proving cer- 
tain arithmetical lemmata: the sums of powers of n 
successive integers, in order to establish a double in- 
equality, fundamental for his study. On this occasion 
he obtained results which mark a point in the history 
of arithmetic, notably the sum of any integer power of 
n successive first integers 


n 
ar Bl nee eee 
k=l 


he then establishes the following inequality 
2 
<— me+iyn+i)ts 
15 


Cb ney] 
kel 


2 


pa [(n + 1)2-k2] . 


k=0 


Let there now be a paraboloid generated by the rota- 
tion of the part of the parabola ABC of the equation 


x = ky? around the ordinate BC. Let 6, = (Ydyeieg™ 


with 2™ =n a subdivision of the interval [0, b] of the 
step 


ne? aD 

2m on 
Let M; be the points of a parabola of ordinates y, and 
of abscissae x; respectively. Let us posit 


reac - x (0 <i = 2™ = n); 


there results 
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r, = k(b? - yA = kh?%(n? - i?). 
One has 


n-1! 


be mk? hS (n? - i2)? 


i=l 


Lee 


n 


and 


n-1 
Cc, = 3. mk? hd (n?2 - i2)2; 
i=0 


but, after the inequality (*), one obtains 


8 
I,< 715 V<sC,, 

where V = 1 k? bt. b is the volume of the cir- 
cumscribed cylinder. By using a different language 
from that of Ibn al-Haytham: 

As the function g(y) = ky? is continuous on [0, bj, 
Ibn al-Haytham’s calculation will be equivalent to 
the volume of the paraboloid 


n 


lim 3, m k? hd (n2 - i2)2 


v(p) = 
no i=! 
whence 
n 
v(p) = lim >» nk? (bt - 2b’y? + y+ h, 
n—o i=1 
whence 
b 
vip) = x | Ke (ot abr? + yay, 
0 
whence 
v(p) = Bn kb? = ov, 


V being the volume of the circumscribed cylinder. 

Ibn al-Haytham did not stop there; he turned 
afresh towards the small solids of framing in order to 
study their behaviour when the points of subdivision 
are increased indefinitely. This time we find ourselves 
in the presence of a clearly infinitesimalist, and in 
some ways functional, way of thinking, in so as the 
crux of the problem is explicitly the asymptotic 
behaviour of mathematical entities, the determination 
of whose variation is being sought. 

Ibn al-Haytham applied the same method to the 
determination of the volume of a sphere. There, 
equally, one notes that he gave an arithmetically in- 
flected version of the method of exhaustion. In effect, 
in his researches, the role of explicit arithmetical 
calculation seems much more important than in the 
works of his predecessors. 

In this study, one can see the development of the 
means and techniques of this chapter in Arabic 
mathematics. It has been seen that Ibn al-Haytham, 
in his work on the paraboloid, obtained results which 
the historians have attributed to e.g. Kepler and 
Cavalieri. However, this chapter stops there, very 
probably because of the lack of a suitable symbolic 
means of expression. 

VII. The squaring of lunules. 

Amongst the problems of the determination of the 

areas of curved surfaces, the exact squaring of 


lunules—surfaces bounded by two ares of circles—is 
one of the most ancient. 

Ibn al-Haytham’s approach went back to the study 
of lunules bounded by any arcs, whilst seeking for the 
equivalents of surfaces. He introduced circles in 
general equivalent to sectors of the given circle in the 
problem, and expressed by a fraction of the latter. He 
justified the existence of the circles introduced, which 
he had to add or to subtract from polygonal surfaces, 
in order to obtain a surface equivalent to that of a 
lunule or the sum of two lunules. 

Ibn al-Haytham took back to its foundation the 
problem of the squaring of lunules, set it down on the 
plane of trigonometry, and tried to deduce the dif- 
ferent cases as so many properties of a trigonometric 
function, one which would be recognised more 
precisely much later by Euler. 

From the beginning of his treatise, Ibn al-Haytham 
explicitly recognised that the calculation of the areas 
of lunules involved the sums and differences of the 
areas of sectors of the circle and of triangles, whose 
comparison in turn required the comparison of the 
relations of angles and the relations of segments. It 
was for this reason that he began by establishing four 
lemmata.relating to the triangle ABC, right-angled at 
B in the first lemma, and with an obtuse angle in the 
other three, which was in future to show that the 
essential point of the study was taken back to a study 
of the function 


in2 
f(x) = au 


One can thus rewrite these lemmata: 





O<xsn. 


1) If0<0< 4 <A< 4, 





sin?C — 2 © sintA | 
then C < = A? 
it is evident that ifC = A = a 





in?C _ sin2A 
then 22 . HA 
Cc 


A 
2) Letx-B = B,, 


2 
= 


9 +9 
fC <2 <B, <4, then WEG . OB 


Bee B 
1 
ia sin2?A sin’B, 
3) IfAs 4? then < B, 


4) Here Ibn al-Haytham wished to study the case 
A> oe but the study is incomplete. 


He showed that for a given A, one can find By such 
that 


sin?A _ sin?B 
B, 2 By = A 3, 


This incomplete study seems to have hidden from Ibn 
al-Haytham’s view the equality 
sint?A _ Sin?B, 
A” B - 

It may be remarked that these lemmata, since they 
link the problem of the squaring of lunules with 
trigonometry, changed its position, and allowed the 
unifying of the particular cases. But the in- 
completeness already mentioned masked the possibili- 
ty of the existence of lunules capable of being squared. 

Ibn al-Haytham pursued his researches whilst solv- 
ing important propositions which would take too long 
to set out here. He likewise contributed, following al- 
Khizin, to the study of isoperimetric and isepiphanic 
problems, which led him to pose important questions 
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regarding the solid angle (see Rashed, Les mathémati- 
ques infinitésimales entre le IX¢ et le XF stécle, ii). 

We have just been present at the emergence of new 
researches into geometry, extensions of the Hellenistic 
heritage, or new chapters of which the Alexandrians 
never conceived: algebraic geometry in the sense of 
that used by al-Khayyam and Sharaf al-Din al-Tisi. 
Other chapters on geometry, all of them important, 
saw the light, stimulated by the application of 
geometry to the other mathematical disciplines or to 
other fields, such as astronomy and optics. Thus the 
mathematicians developed the study of punctual 
geometrical transformations, notably in the course of 
their researches on infinitesimal determinations and 
in the course of their works on isoperimetric and 
isepiphanic problems. The analysis of the optical pro- 
perties of conics developed thanks to catoptric and 
dioptric researches. The study of geometrical 
projections—conic and cylindrical—was brought into 
being through the needs of astronomy. To that may 
be added a whole tradition of research on the theory 
of parallels, on geometrical constructions and on prac- 
tical geometry. Equally evident, for the first time in 
history, is the fact that trigonometry took shape as a 
branch of geometry. It is readily understandable that, 
within such a _ burgeoning, philosophers and 
mathematicians became interested in the philosophy 
of mathematics. 

There exist so many other chapters which, for lack 
of space, we can only cite here but whose titles, added 
to those which we have already examined, allow us to 
realise the ramifications of mathematics and to place 
them within the history of this discipline. 
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des mathématiques arabes, Les Belles Lettres Coll. 
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AL-HISAB. (R. RasHED) 

RIYAFA (a.), from rif, pl. aryaf, ‘‘cultivated and 
fertile region’’, generally designates the lands along a 
river or the sea and the fertile plains bordering the 
desert {see further rir]. The noun riydfa, a recent for- 
mation on the model of ftydfa (note that al-Djahiz, K. 
al-Tarbi* wa ’l-tadwir, ed. Pellat, 91-2, § 176, gives for 
kiyafa [q.v.] the sense of the detection of paternity, the 
whereabouts of water, atmospheric phenomena and 
the earth), designates the water-diviner’s art which 
estimates the depth of water under the earth through 
the smell of the earth, its vegetation and the instinc- 
tive reactions of certain creatures, in particular, the 
hoopoe (cf. Hadjdjt Khalifa, iii, 523, who cites, at 1, 
444, a Mukhtasar on this art by Badr al-Din Muham- 
mad al-Karkhi, d. 1006/1597, Brockelmann, II?, 493, 
and who notes that the most important pieces of infor- 
mation on it are to be found in the K. al-Filaha al- 
nabafiyya (see ed. IFDEA, Damascus 1993, i, 54-111). 

In effect, the Nabataean agriculture devotes a lengthy 
treatise to the discovery of water called Bab istinbat al- 
miyah wa-handasattha. This monograph, which can 
easily be detached from the rest of the work, has 
several chapters, with the following titles: 

(1) Searching for water and the necessary technical 





knowledge for this; (2) How to dig wells and how to 
increase the flow of water by various proven devices 
and techniques; (3) The drilling of wells; (4) devices 
for increasing the water from wells; (5) How to get the 
water up from a very deep well; (6) How to increase 
the amount of water in the well and its sources; (7) 
How to change and improve the taste of the water; 
and (8) Concerning the difference in the nature and 
the effect of the water according to the nearer or fur- 
ther position of it in relation to the ecliptic. 

The contents of this treatise on water have been 
analysed by the present author, classifying these 
under six headings: (1) Hydrology; (2) The search for 
wells; (3) The drilling of wells; (4) Increasing the flow 
of the water of wells; (5) Hydrology, the modifying 
and improving of the water’s taste; (6) The different 
natures and effects of the waters according to their 
positions in relation to the ecliptic (see FaHD, Un traité 
des eaux dans al-Filaha |-nabatiyya: Aydrogéologte, 
hydraulique agricole, hydrologie, in La Persia nel Medioeveo, 
Accademia dei Lincei, Rome 1971, 277-326). 

In the writings on firdsa [q.v.], the meaning of nydfa 
has been stretched to that of uncovering the presence 
of metals underground: ‘‘l’accés a ces trésors enfouis 
procéde de la connaissance des signes que recélent ces 
montagnes et qui apparaissent aux yeux du con- 
naisseur averti sous forme de veines ou filets dont il lui 
faut interpréter la nature, la disposition et la couleur’’ 
(Fahd, La divination arabe, 404). The seeker ‘‘doit con- 
naitre l’origine astrale du minéral qu’il recherche et 
savoir sous la domination de quelle planéte il se 
trouve; car chaque métal a la couleur, la nature, les 
caractéristiques et les propriétés de la planéte dont il 
est censé étre issu’’ (bid.). Amongst the Harranians, 
the following correspondences were to be found: 
Gold-The Sun; Silver-The Moon, (Black) Lead- 
Saturn; Tin-Jupiter; Copper-Venus; and Iron-Mars 
(see 1BN AL-NADIM, Fihrist, 411-12). 

In general, it is a question of a natural gift which 
“‘réside dans la connaissance de |’état des lieux sans 
signes apparents, mais avec des pressentiments fondés 
sur des propriétés qu’il n’est pas donné a tout le 
monde de déceler; cela est généralement dd a la 
perfection des sens et 4 la force de 1]’imagination 
(Fahd, op. ctt., 403; Y. Mourad, La phystognomie arabe 
et le K. al-Firasa de Fakhr al-Din al-Rdazi, diss. Paris 
1939, 137 n. 21, citing Zayn al-‘Abidin al-‘Amiri). 

Riyafa, like kiyafa (Fahd, op. cit., 370-8), is classed 
among the physiognomic procedures since it involves 
“des déductions relatives 4 des choses cachées, par- 
tant de phénoménes apparents, par analogie avec les 
prévisions concernant |’aspect moral, basées sur 
laspect physique’ (:did.). Further details on these 
procedures in Mourad, op. cit., 15 (the sciences con- 
nected with firdsa). 

Bibliography: In addition to the work of 
Mourad, see T. Fahd, La divination arabe, Paris 
1967, 403-6; Zayn al-‘Abidin al-“Umari al-ShafiT 
(d. 970/1562), K. al-Bahgia al-unsiyya fi ‘l-firdsa al- 
insantyya wa ’l-htkamiyya (mss. in Ankara, Istanbul, 
Paris and Cairo, cf. Brockelmann, II?, 440, S II, 
463, who reads for his nisba al-Ghumri). 

(T. Faup) 

RIYAH, Banu, an Arab tribe, the most powerful 
of those that, regarding themselves as descended from 
Hilal [9.v.], left Upper Egypt and invaded Barbary in 
the middle of the 5th/11!th century. Their chief at that 
time was MuPnis b. Yahya of the family of Mirdas. 
The Zirid amir al-Mu‘izz [9.v.], who did not foresee 
the disastrous consequences of the entry of the Arabs 
into Ifrikiya, tried to come to an arrangement with 
him and to win over the Riyadh. The latter were the 
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first to lay his country waste. But thanks to the protec- 
tion of the chiefs of the Riyah, to whom he had mar- 
ried his daughters, al-Mu‘izz himself succeeded in 
escaping from Kayrawan and reaching al-Mahdiyya 

20]. 

2 . the first partition of Ifrikiya which followed the 
invasion, the Riyah were naturally the best served. 
They obtained the greater part of the plains, which the 
Berbers had abandoned to seek shelter among the 
mountains; they had thrust their relatives, the 
Athbidj, towards the east. They held Badja, which the 
Fatimid caliph in Cairo had allotted to them in an- 
ticipation. The people of Gabés [see kKABIs] took the 
oath of loyalty to Mu?nis. ‘‘It was’’, says Ibn 
Khaldin, ‘‘the first real conquest of the Arabs’. The 
Djami‘, a family related to the Riyah, made Gabés a 
regular little capital, which. they adorned with their 
buildings. Lastly, a chief of the main tribe, Muhriz b. 
Ziyad, made himself a fortress in al-Mufallaka (a 
Roman circus?), among the ruins of Carthage. The 
powerful lords of al-Mu‘allaka, however, supported 
the policy of the Zirids of al-Mahdiyya, and joined 
them in their resistance to the Almohads. 

This resistance did not long impede the expeditions 
sent by the Maghribis against an Ifrikiya in anarchy. 
Defeated by ‘Abd al-Mu’min in 546/1152, 555/1160 
and 583/1187, the Arabs were ordered to supply con- 
tingents for the holy war in Spain. ‘Abd al-Mu?min, 
leaving a section of the Riyadh in Ifrikiya under com- 
mand of ‘Asakir b. Sultan, took the others to the 
Maghrib with their chief, ‘Asakir’s brother Mas‘id, 
known as al-bulf (‘‘the axe’; cf. Dozy, Supplément, i, 
111). He settled them in the Moroccan plains to the 
north of BG Regreg. This control was little in keeping 
with the traditions of the Riyah; Mas‘ad fled to 
Ifrikiya and there gave his support to the Bani 
Ghianiya {q.v.], who were trying to revive for their 
own advantage the Almoravid power. 

It is known how the trouble stirred up by the Bana 
Ghaniya led to the Almohad caliph’s appointing a 
governor of Ifrikiya invested with very extensive 
powers, Abi Muhammad of the Hafsid (q.v.] family. 
This governor naturally attacked the Riyah, and, in 
order to be rid of them, encouraged the settlement in 
the country of the Sulaym Arabs [see suLAYM, BANU] 
hitherto quartered in Tripolitania. Under the 
pressure of the Sulaym, the Riyah, the principal fami- 
ly of whom at this time was the Dawawida, migrated 
to the plains of Constantine where they were 
henceforth to remain. 

In their new home, the position of the Riyadh re- 
mained a very strong one. They had rights over all the 
centre of the region of Constantine, approximately 
from the region of Guelma to that of Bougie. In the 
Zab [g.v.] they were on terms—which were sometimes 
friendly but more often hostile— with the Bani: Muz- 
ni of Biskra, who ruled this Hafsid province. This is 
how the Band Muzni had to fight against that curious 
movement, at once religious and social, stirred up by 
the Riyahid marabout Sa‘da. The Dawawida, and in 
particular their most powerful family, the Awlad 
Muhammad, held winter pastures and enjoyed 
revenues paid by the people of the ksar in the Sahara 
region of the Wadi Righ. 

During the whole of the 8th/14th century, the two 
chief branches of the main tribe, the Awlad Muham- 
mad and the Awlad Siba‘, were actively engaged in 
the politics of the Hafsid princes and the ‘Abd al- 
Wadids of Tlemcen, in the enterprises of the 
pretenders who threatened their dynasties. The power 
of the Riyadh of central Barbary lasted till the 15th and 
16th centuries. According to Bernardino of Mendoza, 


they had in 1536 10,000 horsemen and large numbers 
of foot. The 12th/18th century saw them assisting the 
Turkish Bey of Constantine, to whom they were con- 
nected by marriage and the independent sultans of 
Tuggurt. In 1844, Carette and Warnier noted that the 
name Dawawida was still synonymous with ‘‘noble 
Arabs’’. 

Another group of the Riyadh played a notable part 
in the history of the Zanata states. In the western 
Maghrib, bodies of them transported by the 
Almohads to the plains of the coast faithfully served 
this dynasty, by trying to check the advance of the 
Marinids [q.v.]. Defeated near the Wadi Sbu in 
614/1217, the Riyah were mercilessly punished by the 
victorious Marinids. Decimated and weakened, and 
driven northwards, they submitted to the humiliation 
of paying an annual tribute. Their name no longer 
figures on the map of modern Morocco except at a 
place near the road from al-Ksar to Tangiers. 

Finally, at the other end of Barbary, in their first 
home, the name survives in the nomenclature of the 
tribes. 
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RIYAL, a name used for coins in a number of 

Islamic countries, derived from the silver real (de 
plata), first issued by Pedro the Cruel of Castile (1350- 
9), followed by Ferdinand of Portugal (1367-83). In 
Spain it continued until 1870 and in Portugal until 
1910. 

The relations of the Spanish and Portuguese cur- 
rencies to those of the Near East belong to the 
monetary history of the Ottoman Empire and of Per- 
sia. From the early 16th century the eastern gold and 
silver currencies suffered frequent devaluation and 
debasement. Western merchants needed more stable 
monetary standards if they were not to incur loss, and 
so relied on imported currencies; they could make fur- 
ther profit by exporting them as bullion to India. 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Poland, Spain and 
Venice were the principal western sources; the Levant 
Company, of London, forbidden to export English 
currency, at first purchased Spanish reals, but turned 
later to Dutch coinage. Spanish and Mexican reals 
were greatly valued for their purity, but, being 
roughly struck, encouraged clipping; Austrian and 
Saxon issues became popular because they were 
minted with a collar, which defied clipping. Thus 
among Bedouin they have remained popular into the 
present century. 

The term riyal is first recorded in the east in Persia 
under Shah ‘Abbas I in 1609. With Fath SAli Shah’s 
issue of 1797 it became the official name of the silver 
coinage, and this was retained in Rida? (Reza) Shah’s 
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reforms of 1932. It was frequently devalued and 
debased, and bore no numismatic relationship to the 
Spanish and Portuguese issues. The earlier Persian 
term /ért [see LARIN] is recorded as the common cur- 
rency at Mombasa, Kenya, in conjunction with 
“*peeces %s’’, that is, ‘‘pieces-of-eight’’ or Spanish 
reals, by an English visitor in 1617. 

In Yemen, while still under Ottoman sovereignty, 
Imam Yahya b. Muhammad al-Mutawakkil (1904- 
48) determined to defy the Ottoman right of sikka, that 
of issuing coinage. H.F. Jacob, then Political Agent 
for the Bombay Government in Aden, has left an ac- 
count of how machinery ordered from England for a 
mint in San‘a was passed through the Aden Customs 
manifested as something else. Ottoman troops sent to 
intercept it were outwitted by an escort of 500 Yemeni 
tribesmen. This mint operated from 1906-63. The 
Yemen still uses the term nial for its currency. 

There were sporadic issues of riyals elsewhere, at 
Ghurfa and two other mints in Hadramawt at the end 
of the 19th century, and in Zanzibar by Sultan 
Barghash b. Sa‘id, of silver in 1881, and of 4% and % 
copper riyals in 1882 and 1883. A curiosity of the 
pieces is that the ruler’s given name is reversed with 
his patronymic, as Sa‘id b. Barghash. Slightly earlier, 
Charles Doughty, travelling down the Pilgrimage 
Route, found that the Maria Theresa thaler was the 
usual currency but that tribes further east preferred 
the riyal. 

In Saudi Arabia, the rial was instituted as local 
currency in 1935, in ‘Uman (Oman) in 1945, in the 
United Arab Emirates in 1966, and in Dubayy and 
Katar (Qatar) since 1972. They all obtain their supply 
from the Royal Mint in Wales. 

The history of the ryal can only be traced in the 
works of foreign travellers. Official documentation is 
not available. F.W. Hasluck has printed extracts from 
travellers to the Ottoman Empire, and H.L. Rabino 
de Borgomale cites references to Persia. A detailed 
report, 1766, Observations sur l’état actuel de l’Empire Ot- 
toman, by Henry Grenville, Ambassador to the Porte 
in 1762-65, and brother of George Grenville, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain 1763-65, gives an official ac- 
count of the Ottoman economy and government. The 
Venetian sequin was the most favoured foreign curren- 
cy, the Austrian thaler holding second place. 
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(G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

RIYALA, Rivate or Riyata Bey, abbreviation of 
riyala-yi_ hiimayiin kapudani ‘‘captain of the imperial 
[galley-] royal’’, from the Italian nyale (secondary 
form from reale, abbreviated from galea reale, ‘‘the 
royal galley’’), a general officer of the Ottoman 
navy who commanded the galley of the same name, 
later ‘‘rear-admiral’’. There was also a popular pro- 
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nunciation iryala with the prosthetic ¢ frequent in 
Turkish in loan-words with an initial r (cf. Hindoglou, 
113 under ‘‘contre-amiral’’ and 457 under ‘‘réale’’; 
the form iryala is found as early as Ewliya Celebi, viii, 
466, 11). The Italian pronunciation riyale is attested in 
the Itinératre de Jérome Maurand d’Antibes a Constantinople 
(1544), ed. L. Dorez, Paris 1901 (we also find there 
exceptionally rialle, reale and realle). For the pronuncia- 
tion, we may compare the Turkish riyala with the 
Turkish rtyal, Ar. riyal, for the Spanish real (del plata), 
name of a coin [see RIYAL]; cf. the French ‘gros 
royal’’, Turk. grush, krush, gurush, mod. kurus 
“‘piastre, formerly écu’’. Here also we find the pro- 
sthetic form tral (Hindoglou, 200, s.v. 
Aucher gives riyal, under ‘‘réal’’). In the west, the 
Turkish word riydla was sometimes transcribed reala, 
no doubt regarded as more correct (Herbette, Une 
Ambassade turque sous le Directoire, Paris 1902, 238). 

The rank of riyala, as well as those of kapudana and 
patrona to be discussed later, was at first known among 
the Turks only as applied to officers of the navies of 
Christendom (see e.g. Ewliya Celebi and the 
Ottoman historians like Na‘ima and others). These 
ranks came into use among the Turkish sailors, at first 
unofficially, in the time of Sultan Mehemmed IV, 
1058-99/1648-87 (cf. below in connection with 
patrona). D’Ohsson, undoubtedly by confusion, says 
that they were used in the time of Mehemmed II (855- 
86/1451-81). We do not, however, find these titles of 
foreign origin in the Tuhfet til-kibar of Hadjdji Khalifa 
(1066/1656) nor in Hezarfenn (d. 1102/1691). It was, 
it appears, under ‘Abd al-Hamid I (1187-1203/1774- 
89) that they were officially adopted (Mehmed 
Shikri, Esfar-i bahriyye-t Sothmaniyye, 1306/1890, i, 
145). 

We are well informed about the hierarchy of the 
naval high command at this period, thanks to the 
Teshrifat-i kadime, a work of Sahhaflar-Sheykhi-zade 
Es‘ad Mehmed Efendi (d. 1848). On p. 102 ff. we 
have a list of the old establishment, which combined 
the non-sea-going officers, of which a list will be given 
here, and the sea-going officers, who will be dealt with 
in more detail because the riyala was one of them and 
bore, like them, a name taken from the Venetians. 

a. General officers of the Admiralty (tersane-1 
“amire). 

(All three seem to have had, but perhaps only from 
the beginning of the 19th century, the right to the title 
of pasha.) 

1. The kapudan-pasha [g.v.] having the rank of wezir 
(dewletlii), He was the Capitan del Mar (kapudan-i 
derya) or, as was also said, the kapudan par excellence. 
The name kapudan, from the Venetian capitan(o) and 
its modernised form, probably under the influence of 
English, kaptan, was further applied to any com- 
mander of a ship, small or large, foreign or Turkish. 
(The vowel u in the second syllable is due to the influ- 
ence of the neighbouring labial and Trévoux’s Dic- 
tionary gives the intermediate form ‘‘capoutan’”’ 
under capitan-bacha; cf. also Relation des 2 rebellions ar- 
rivées a Constantinople en 1730 et 1731, The Hague 1737, 
23.) 

2. Tersdne(-t “amire) emini agha (se‘adetlii) ‘‘Intendant 
de !’Arsenal’’ (d’Ohsson), Germ. ‘‘Intendant des 
Arsenals’’ (Hammer), Engl. ‘‘Intendant of the 
Marine’”’ (Perry). He took the place of the Grand Ad- 
miral in his absence. From 1246/1830 onwards, he 
was called miidir. 

3. Tersane(-i “amire) ketkhidasi (kahyasi) agha ‘‘Inten- 
dant des galéres’’, ‘‘Lieutenant of the Arsenal’, 
“«Sachwalter des Arsenals’’. He was particularly con- 
cerned with the police of the Admiralty. 

6. Admirals with the title of bey. 
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Except the fourth, these officers were sea-going ad- 
mirals and took the name, of Venetian origin, of the 
vessels they commanded. The name might have the 
addition of himayan ‘‘imperial’’ in a Persian construc- 
tion, whence the official barbarisms baghtarda-yi 
hiimayiin, kapudana-yi himayun, etc. The full titles were 
in theory bashtarda-yi hiimdyun kapudani, kapudana-yi 
hiimaytn kapudani, etc. 

1. Basghtarda, bashtarda, basharda-(yi hitmayin)—lItal. 
bastarda, Fr. bastarde or bdtardelle. This was not the 
largest unit of the fleet. In Turkish as in Venetian 
usage, the bastarda was a galley larger than the galea 
sensile (Tk. kadirga or éektir’), but smaller than the 
galeazza or galliass (Tk. mauna) and had a very round- 
ed poop ‘‘like a water-melon’’ (karpuz kicli). Among 
the Turks it contained 26-36 oturaks or benches of 5-7 
rowers. The one which had the Kapudan Pagha on 
board was called (kapudan-) pasha bashtardasi and had 
26-36 oturaks. It was distinguished by the three 
lanterns (fener) attached to the poop in addition to that 
on the main mast (Tuhja, fol. 69; Dyewdet Pasha tarikht, 
1309, 131). As it flew the flag of the Grand Admiral, 
it was sometimes (Meninski, Thesaurus, i, 663; Barbier 
de Meynard) called ‘‘Captain’’, but we shall see that 
among the Turks this name was given to another 
vessel. Chance has willed it that the first syllable in the 
word basktarda means in Turkish ‘‘head, chief’’ but it 
is difficult to say that the Ottomans gave first place to 
this ship simply as a result of a popular etymology. 
The disappearance of the ship propelled by oars 
resulted in the abolition of the bashtarda. Officially 
disused in 1177/1764, according to d’Ohsson, it was 
still used from time to time on certain ceremonial oc- 
casions. The sailing-ship (kalyun, ‘‘galleon’’) which 
became the flagship of the kapudan pasha, was com- 
manded by the ‘‘Flag Captain’’ who, according to 
d’Ohsson, was called in Turkish stiwart kapudani ‘‘cap- 
tain of the ship commanders”’ and, according to von 
Hammer (Staatsverf., ii, 493), sandjak kapudani, Germ. 
‘‘Flaggenkapitan’’, cf. Eng. ‘‘flag captain’. Es‘ad 
Mehmed Efendi calls this officer, probably by an ar- 
chaism, bashtarda(-yt) hiumayin-t pasha ‘‘(commander 
of) the imperial bashtarda of the (kapudan) pasha. 

2. Kapudana bey. Kapudana comes from the Venetian 
(galea or nave) capitana ‘‘galley or ship carrying the 
leader of a naval expedition, flag-ship’’ (Jal). In 
France it was called ‘‘la capitaine’’ or ‘‘capitainesse’’, 
but these terms disappeared in 1669 with the office of 
general of the galleys, and in the French navy pride of 
place was given to the Réale (see below). On the 
kapudana which took part in the naval battle of 
Ceshme (1770), cf. Jaubert, Grammaire, appendice, 3. 
Kapudana and kapudan have often been confused (von 
Hammer, Staatsverf., ii, 291; Blochet, Voyage de Carlier 
de Pinon, 128; Douin, Navarin, 250, 276, 295, 311). 
We find the full title of kapudana-yi hiimayin kapudani, 
e.g. in a letter from Muhammad SAIi Pasha [¢.v.] (of 
Egypt) to the Grand Vizier of 29 Ramadan 1231/1 
July 1821 register, no. 4, p. 71. 

3. Patrona bey. Patrona comes from the Venetian 
(galea or nave) patrona or padrona, Fr. la patronne ‘‘galley 
carrying the leutenant-general or the next in com- 
mand to the chief of the squadron’”’ (Jal). The earliest 
mention of an officer of this rank known to us is con- 
nected with the years 1676-85 (see Sqjill-i Sothmani, i, 
112, below. Patrona Khalil [¢.v.], a Janissary, and 
leader of the rebels who deposed Ahmed III in 
1143/1730, owed his epithet to the fact that he had 
been a lewend [g.v.] on board the Patrona (Relation des 
2 rebellions, 8; Eng. tr. in Charles Perry, 4 view of the 
Levant, London 1743, 64). We also find the forms ap- 
plied, it is true, to Christian ships: patorna, patorona, 





batorna, and even botrona (Ewliya Celebi, viii, 579, 12; 
i, 104, 7; viii, 447, below; 446, 10; Hasan Agha, 
Dyewahir al-tewaritkh, ms. Bibl. Paris, S.T. 506, fols. 
160b-161). All these pronunciations show that the 
word was already well known but that it was finding 
difficulty in being acclimatised in a correct form. 

4. Liman reisi ‘‘captain (admiral) of the port’’ of 
Istanbul, Ger. ‘‘Kapitan des Hafens’’. He was also 
commander of the midshipmen (mandegji). 

5. Riyala bey. Riyala comes from the Venetian (galea 
or nave) reale ‘‘galley which carried the king or 
princes”’ (the same name was often also applied as an 
epithet to vessels beonging to the king, i.e to the state, 
in contrast to privately owned ships). For the lex- 
icology of this borrowing from the Italian, see the be- 
ginning of the article. 

At the battle of Lepanto, Don John of Austria, 
Captain of the League, sailed in a Reale. A Patrona 
Reale went astern of the Reale of the Prince and of the 
Capitana of the ‘‘General Capitan dell’ Armata’’ of 
Venice. Except for these two ships, none of the 202 
vessels of the allies was given the name of Reale (Con- 
tarini, Historia delle cose .... della guerra mossa da Selim Ot- 
tomano a’ Veneziani, Venice 1572, fols. 36b ff.). In 
France, the Reale also went in front of the Patrone 
and was the first ship of the navy, intended to carry 
the king, princes, the admiral of France or in their 
absence the general of the galleys (Jal). At the con- 
quest of Cyprus, in 1570, Contarini (Venice 1595) 
gives for 185 Christian ships 18 capitana, 7 padrona and 
1 bastardella (no Reale); for the 276 Turkish ships 1 real 
(sic) and 29 capitana (these terms do not correspond 
exactly to those of Turkish usage of that time). 

It is not explained how the title of Reale came to 
descend among the Turks until it was applied to the 
ship of the admiral of lowest rank. We may suppose 
that they were misled by the second meaning of the 
word Reale (see above), or that they confused him 
with the English ‘‘rear-admiral’’. 

Marsigli (Stato Militare..., 1732, i, 146) mentions 
the Turkish ‘‘commandante nella Reale’ as having a 
higher rank than the gardyan bashi, who was in turn 
superior to the captain of an ordinary galley. Accord- 
ing to Es‘ad Efendi, the riyale came before the kalyunlar 
katibi. 

All the officers here mentioned, from the kapudan 
pasha to the riyala, were sahib deynek, i.e. they had the 
right to carry, in imitation of their Venetian col- 
leagues, a commander’s baton or cane, deynek, also 
called sadefkari ‘asa (Es‘ad Efendi, 109, 7) because it 
was encrusted with mother of pear! of different colours 
(see below). It was what the Venetians called the gian- 
netla or cana (canna); from canna d’Indta, ‘‘Indian 
cane’’, often taken in the sense of ‘‘bamboo’’, from 
which we also have the English word ‘‘cane’’. They 
alone wore small turbans and fur-trimmed robes (cf. 
d’Ohsson, pl. 228). 

When under ‘Abd al-Hamid I, or later under his 
successor Selim III {g.vv.], the naval hierarchy was 
organised and to some extent modernised, three 
grades of admiral were instituted (independent of the 
kapudan pasha, who was the Grand Admiral or 
“‘amiralissimo’’). They were: 

1. The kapudana bey ‘‘Admiral’’. Mehmed Shikri 
regards his rank as equivalent to the more modern one 
of shura-yi bahriyye reist ‘‘president of the Higher 
Council of the Navy’’. He had a fixed monthly salary 
of 4,500 piastres, and in addition received pay for 
1,000 men (out of which he was liable to make various 
grants), but with the obligation to give to the kapudan 
pasha spices or dja*ize to the value of 4,000 piastres. He 
carried a green cane and had the right to have a pen- 
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non below the flag on the main mast (that of the 
kapudan-pasha was above). 

2. Patrona bey ‘‘vice-admiral’? (Mehmed Shikri), 
modern Turkish vis amiral but we also find the French 
equivalent of ‘‘guidon’’ (Sami Bey; Tinghir- 
Sinapian). Salary: 3,500 piastres. Pay of 800 men. 
Dj@ize to the kapudan pasha of 3,000 piastres. Blue 
cane. Flag on the fore-mast. 

3. Riyala bey ‘‘rear-admiral’? (Mehmed Shikri). 
Salary: 3,000 piastres. Pay of 700 men. Dya*ize to the 
kapudan pasha: 2,500 piastres. Blue cane. Flag on the 
mizzen-mast. 

It may be noted that, in theory, there was only one 
officer of each of these ranks at one time. 

All three took part in the battle of Navartino in 
1827 (Douin, Navarin, 250 and passim). They were 
under the command of Tahir Pasha who had the rank 
of mirmiran. He was himself patrona, but this does not 
mean duplicating the office of the patrona who was 
subordinate to him, because the commanders-in-chief 
of the fleet (ser-asker or bash-bogh) were chosen without 
regard to rank. Khidir Ilyas (Enderiin tarikhi, 481) 
mentions a liman reist with the rank of patrona in 1826. 

The flag-commander of the kapudan pasha retained 
his functions, but seems to have occupied a position 
on the edge of the hierarchy which the presence of the 
Grand Admiral on board sometimes made unenviable 
(von Hammer, Staatsverf., ii, 293) 

We do not know at what period these ranks were 
replaced by the more modern terms of miishir, fertk and 
liwa. The equations of rank varied considerably. The 
riyala is regarded as mir afay, mirmiran, liwa ferik and 
even biringji fertk. It is probable that it was necessary 
to choose a grade between these. At Sebastopol in 
1854, the Turkish fleet was commanded by a patrona, 
Ahmed Pasha (cf. Ahmed Rasim, Tarikh, iv, 2015). 

In Egypt under the Khedives, there was for a time 
a riyala pasha in command of the fleet. 

Bibliography: Only d’Ohsson gives definite in- 
formation about the officers mentioned above, see 

his Tableau de Empire Othoman, vol. vii, bk. viii, 420- 

38, devoted to the Navy. See also Ubicini, Lettres sur 

la Turquie, 2nd ed., Paris 1853, i, 484 (important); 

Jouannin, La Turqute, 436; Pakalin, iii, s.v.; 1.H. 

Uzungargil, Osmanl: devletinin merkez ve bahriye 

teskilat., Ankara 1948, 434-5. See also BAHRIYYA. iii, 
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RIYAM, Bani, also and perhaps originally Ri?4m, 
a tribal grouping in ‘Uman [g.2.]. 

The tribe would appear to have originated in the 
coastal area of southern ‘Uman and in the 4th/10th 
century al-Hamdani (Sifa, 52) refers to them as a bajn 
of al-Kamar, which Ibn Manzir’s LA (v, 115) states 
is a bafn of Mahra b. Haydan, not the main group of 
Mahra which remained in southern Arabia. Kahhdala 
(Mu‘diam, ii, 458), relying on the 5th/11th century 
geographer, al-Bakri, says Bani: Riyam themselves 
are a batn of Mahra b. Haydan b. ‘Amr b. al-Haf, that 
they live in the coastal area of southern ‘Um4an and 
that one of their fortresses is Raysit (Wilkinson, 
Imamate, 75-6). The latter is the port of Zafar [q.v.], 
about 15 km/10 miles across the bay from the settle- 
ment. Al-Firdzabadi’s Kamus (ii, 125) says that Bani 
Riyam are between Zafar and al-Shihr, the port of 
Hadramawt. Despite these early references placing 
Bani Riyam only in the south, their even earlier 
settlement pattern seems to have extended from the 
southern coastal area as far as the plateau of al-Djabal 
al-Akhdar, and their main centre was in Dja‘lan, the 
area in the south-eastern corner of the Arabian Penin- 
sula. The political importance of Band Riyam in cen- 
tral ‘Uman, however, becomes clear at the end of the 


3rd/9th century when they began to take over settle- 
ments at the foot of al-Djabal al-Akhdar on all sides 
(Wilkinson, Settlement, 245-6 and fig. 33). The area of 
al-Djabal al-Akhdar inhabited by Bani Riydm has 
become renowned for its cultivation of such fruits as 
pomegranates, grapes, peaches, figs and mulberries, 
as well as roses for making rose-water and walnuts 
(ibid., 12-13). 

Bibliography: Hamdani; Ibn Mangir, LA, 
Beirut 1955-6; Firazabadi, al-Kamas al-muhij, Cairo 
1952; Caskel-Strenziok, Gamharat an-nasab, ii, table 
328; ‘Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu‘gjam kabail al-“Arab, 
Beirut 1982; J.C. Wilkinson, Water and tribal settle- 
ment in South-East Arabia, Oxford 1977; idem, The 
Imamate tradition of Oman, Cambridge 1987. 

(G.R. Smitn) 

RIZE, a town on the northern, Black Sea 
coast of Asia Minor, in the eastern part of classical 
Pontus and in the later mediaeval Islamic Lazistan 
(see Laz], now in the Turkish Republic (lat. 41° 03’ 
N., long. 40° 31’ E.). 

In Byzantine times, Rhizus/Rhizaion was a place of 
some importance and was strongly fortified. With the 
Ottoman annexation of the Comneni empire of Trebi- 
zond in 865/1462 [see TARABzUN], it became part of 
the Ottoman empire. A list of Orthodox Church 
metropolitanates still in existence at the end of the 
9th/15th century mentions the town, which formed 
part of the province of Trabzon, as a separate judicial 
district (kada”). In the early years of Kanini 
Siileyman’s reign, the town contained 215 Christian 
households, two further households recently con- 
verted to Islam and 41 men subject to the bashtina 
(landholding) tax. There also existed a monastery 
transcribed in the Ottoman register as AyG Randés. 
The town was protected by two fortresses, one of them 
guarded by 31 soldiers under the command of a dizdar 
and ketkhuda. A second ketkhuda was recorded for the 
“old fortress’’, which means that it was still in use. 
Two inhabitants of the town had been granted the 
privileges of képridjtis, that is, they were exempt from 
certain taxes while responsible for the construction 
and upkeep of a local bridge. After the conquest of 
Trabzon, Mehemmed the Conquerer had resettled 
certain personages of the area in Riimeli (stirgins); this 
fact was still mentioned in the records of the early 
10th/16th century. Among the town’s residents there 
also were a few siirgiins from Bosnia and Morea. These 
were timar-holders and followers of a governor, that is, 
they had probably been people of distinction in their 
areas of origin. 

In the rural district surrounding the town, there 
were at least 29 villages and 35 mahalles (quarters). 
This means that the non-nucleated settlement pattern, 
which is widespread in the area to the present day, ex- 
isted in the 10th/16th century as well. The tax 
registers of the early 10th/16th century mention 
possessions of a Georgian power-holder (Gurdyi kafir) 
in the area, which had been turned into a é1mar after 
the Ottoman conquest. The total population of the 
kada? of Rize was recorded as 6,152 households. The 
majority of the population was still Christian, and 
many villages bore Greek names. 

In the 11th/17th century, Rize, similar to other set- 
tlements located on the Black Sea coast, was subject to 
raids both on the part of the Abaza, who attempted to 
capture slaves, and on the part of Cossacks from the 
northern shore of the Black Sea. Guard towers were 
therefore built in the vicinity, which were still stand- 
ing when the Mekhitarist monk Minas Bizhishkian 
visited them in the early 13th/19th century. He 
records only a single fortress in Rize, a port and some 
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shops. At some point in the past, Persian Armenians 
seem to have settled in the town quarter of Roshi and 
built a church; but it had apparently disappeared by 
the time of Bizhishkian’s visit. That the town went 
through difficult times in the 11th/17th century is 
probable; Ewliya? Celebi, who wrote a detailed des- 
cription of Trabzon, merely mentions passing 
through or near Rize and does not supply any details. 

Rize is mentioned in early 13th/19th century 
sources in connection with the Tuzdju-oghullari, a 
local aan family which rebelled against Sultan 
Mahmid II in 1229-32/1814-17 and again in 1234- 
7/1818-21 and 1248-50/1832-4. The Tuzdju-oghullari 
had been influential in the area since at least the mid- 
12th/18th century. They engaged in trade and 
agriculture—Bizhishkian praised the area’s hand- 
some orange and lemon groves, while maize by this 
date had already replaced millet as the principal food 
grain. Peasants unable to repay their debts to the 
Tuzdju-oghullari had to hand over their land and 
work it as sharecroppers, a situation which entailed 
political loyalty toward this landholding a‘yan family. 
The latter paid the area’s taxes as a lump sum 
(makti‘), and at the height of their power, the central 
government’s tax collectors could not enter the area. 
A handsome palace in Rize attested the power of the 
family. However, competition with another power- 
holder, who had succeeded in obtaining the govern- 
ship of Trabzon, resulted in an uprising on the part 
of Memish Agha, the head of the Tuzdju-oghullari. 
After recurrent revolts and considerable bloodshed, 
the principal members of the family surrendered and 
were banished to Ruse/Rustuk and Varna. 

In 1294-5/1877-8, Rize became part of the newly- 
established sub-province (sandjak) of Lazistan and was 
promoted to the rank of provincial capital. Ca. 1307- 
8/1890, in addition to a covered market, the town pos- 
sessed an administrative building (konak) and con- 
stituted the seat of a governor (miitesarrif). At this time, 
the district contained a population of 160,000, of 
whom 138,820 were Muslims. Apart from 
agriculture, citrus growing and small-scale boat 
building, Rize was noted for a fine and high-quality 
striped linen, which was marketed as far as Baghdad 
and Egypt. This fabric has had a long history; it is 
mentioned in records of the Comnenian period, and 
ca. 1245/1830, 75,000 pieces were produced every 
year; ca. 1308/1890, 150,000 pieces were being 
woven. However, Rize weavers were able to expand 
output only by lowering prices and profit margins, so 
that textile manufacturing relieved the poverty of the 
area only to a limited extent. Rize peshtemal is being 
manufactured down to the present day. 

Overpopulation in the course of the 13th/19th cen- 
tury caused many young men to emigrate. Some of 
them settled in Istanbul, while others found their way 
to Odessa. The migrants specialised in various crafts; 
many were pastry-cooks. After the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917 and the following civil war, most 
migrants to Russia were obliged to return. The losses 
of World War I, the Allied occupation of Istanbul and 
the War of Independence, also made life impossible 
for many of those who had migrated to the capital. 
Therefore, the district of Rize lived through a period 
of acute overpopulation and crisis during the 1920s, 
particularly since the market for fruits and nuts, the 
principal export crops of the time, collapsed during 
the distress of these years. 

In an attempt to find a new source of livelihood for 
the people of the area, state-supported experiments 
were begun with the cultivation of tea. Until after 
1950, local interest remained limited, and the situa- 


tion only changed when the government guaranteed 
prices and undertook to process and market the finish- 
ed product; but given the high production costs, Rize 
tea has never been competitive with the major tea- 
growing areas of the outside world. Since the early 
1980s, tea cultivation has slowed down, and emigra- 
tion from the region to the industrial areas of Istanbul 
and northwestern Anatolia has continued. 

Rize is now the chef-lieu of an i or province of that 
name. With a town population of 43,407 in 1980, 
Rize now possesses such public amenities as secon- 
dary schools and hospitals. 
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RIZK (a.), pl. arzak, literally, ‘‘anything granted 

by someone to someone else as a benefit’, hence 
“‘bounty, sustenance, nourishment’’. 

1. As a theological concept. 

Rizk, and the nominal and verbal forms derived 
from it, are very frequent in the Kur?4n, especially in 
reference to the nzk Allah, God’s provision and 
sustenance for mankind from the fruits of the earth 
and the animals upon it (e.g. II, 20/22, 23/25, 57/60, 
etc.) (see further, section 2. below). Hence one of 
God’s most beautiful names [see AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA] 
is al-Razzak, the All-Provider. The ultimate origin of 
the Arabic word lies, according to Jeffery, The foreign 
vocabulary of the Quran, 142-3, in Middle Persian rézig 
“‘daily bread’’ < r0é ‘‘day’’, New Persian riz, bor- 
rowed into Arabic at an early date—since it occurs 
frequently in ancient poetry—via Syriac rézika. 

The ancient Arabs seem to have regarded a man’s 
nizk, sc. whether he would go hungry in life or not, as 
something settled by Fate, an obvious consequence of 
the harsh desert environment of Arabia, which could 
not be altered much by individual human effort. 
Under the new dispensation of Islam, the power to 
determine a man’s sustenance and happiness in life 
was transferred to the All-Powerful God, as is express- 
ed by Kur’an, XI, 8, ‘‘There is not a beast in the 
earth but God is responsible for its sustenance; He 
knows its lair and its resting-place; everyone is in a 
clear book’’ (cf. W. Montgomery Watt, Free will and 
predestination in early Islam, London 1948, 16-17; idem, 
Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 24-5, 77; idem, The 
formative period of Islamic thought, Edinburgh 1973, 89, 
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92). This Kur’nic view was later strengthened by the 
hadith which stated that God decrees (kada, kaddara) 
every term of life, a man’s labour and a man’s 
sustenance, for the coming year, a tradition which 
also echoes the pre-Islamic concepts and which can be 
found in others of the older Near Eastern religions 
(see H. Ringgren, Studies in Arabian fatalism, Uppsala- 
Wiesbaden 1955, 13, 117 ff., 163, 176). 

In later centuries, some of the Islamic theologians, 
and especially, the Mu‘tazila, questioned whether it 
was right to say that God decreed things like a man’s 
sustenance beforehand; what if a man were to live off 
stolen food? Hence the Mu‘tazila concluded that God 
only provides for a man the sustenance to which he is 
lawfully entitled. On the other hand, orthodox 
theologians like al-Nadjdjar and al-Ash‘ari (g.vv.], 
faced with the proposition that God provided unlawful 
as well as lawful sustenance, made the distinction 
that, whilst God provides both lawful and unlawful 
sustenance, it was possible for Him to provide a thing 
without giving ownership of it (cf. Watt, Free will and 
predestination, 66-7, 146; idem, The formative period of 
Islamic thought, 201, 233). (C.E. Boswortn) 

2. In the Kur’an. 

In the extensive Kur’anic use of this masdar (55 oc- 
currences) and its related verbal forms (68 occur- 
rences), God is virtually always the subject or implied 
agent. XXX, 40, makes maintenance of human life 
the explicit correlate of God’s creation of it. Like crea- 
tion, the power to sustain belongs to God alone (cf. 
XVI, 73, XXIX, 17, XXXV, 3, LXVII, 21) and re- 
quires no reciprocal human offering (cf. XX, 132, LI, 
57). Frequent repetition of the two phrases (and 
variants) ‘‘God provides/will provide for whom he 
wishes’? and ‘‘God spreads (yabsuju) his provision 
generously for whom He wishes and sparingly [for 
whom He wishes]’’, conveys a sense of specific allot- 
ment and allowed the commentators to offer hazz (por- 
tion, lot) as a synonym for rizk. The believer is prom- 
ised this divine allocation both in this life and the 
Hereafter, prompting him to continuous praise of this 
“Best of Providers’’ (khayr al-razikin, cf. V, 114, 
XXII, 58, etc.). 

Kur?anic specification of God’s sustenance includes 
such general designators as ‘‘good things’’ (tayyibdt) 
and ‘‘a good, or generous, provision’’ (rizk#" 
hasan*"/karim®), as well as more explicit reference. 
The mention of fruit (thamarat, fawakth) is associated 
particularly with Abraham’s prayer and with the 
eschatological reward (cf. II], 25, 126, XIV, 37, 
XXVIII, 57), while livestock (bahimatu l-an‘am) is 
specified as a provision for the hadjdj rituals (cf. XXII, 
28, 34), Miraculous intervention marks the nourish- 
ment provided to Moses’ people, i.e. manna and 
quail (cf. II, 67, VII, 160), and that supplied to Mary 
in her sanctuary (III, 37). Jesus prays for sustenance 
(V, 114) in the form of a table sent from heaven to be 
a feast and a sign from God. Occasional Kur?anic 
designation of rizk as ‘‘lawful and good’’ (halai" wa- 
fayyil" generated an exegetical and legal debate 
about whether illicitly acquired elements could be 
reckoned as part of one’s allotment (see section 1., 
above). 

Although some Sifi groups insisted that strict 
tawakkul [q.v.] precluded all efforts to secure one’s 
livelihood, a more moderate view eventually prevail- 
ed. As recipient of God’s beneficence, the human 
being incurs a consequent ethical and legal obligation. 
The frequent Kuranic approbation of those who ‘‘ex- 
pend of what We have provided,’’ often found linked 
with the injunctions to believe in God and to establish 
the ritual prayer, conveys a fundamental posture of 


orthopraxis. In one of the few uses of the verb where 
God is not the direct agent, the imperative (wa- 
rzukihum) in IV, 5, 8, signals this responsibility for 
relatives and orphans and for the incompetent (al- 
sufaha?), while II, 233, mandates the provision of food 
and clothing for nursing mothers (rizkuhunna wa- 
Kiswatuhunna). 

Bibliography: Within the commentary liter- 
ature, see especially the excursus in Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi, al-Tafsir al-kabir, on Kuran, II, 3; Agsh‘ari, 
Makalat al-islamiyyin, Istanbul 1930, 257, and al- 
Ibana, tr. W. Klein, New Haven 1940, 117-19; Aba 
Talib al-Makki, Kut al-kulib, Cairo 1381, ii, 3-37; 
Bakillani, K. al-Tamhid, Beirut 1957, 328-9; ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar, Mughni, Cairo 1385, ii, 27-55, and 
Sharh al-usul al-khamsa, Cairo 1384, 784-8; Abu 
Ya‘la Ibn al-Farra?, K. al-Muamad, Beirut 1974, 
149-52; Djuwayni, K. al-Irshad, Paris 1938, 208-9; 
L. Gardet, Dieu et la destinée de l’homme, Paris 1967, 
132-4; B. Reinert, Die Lehre vom tawakkul in der 
klassischen Sufik, Berlin 1968, 35-43; D. Gimaret, 
Les noms divins en Islam, Paris 1988, 397-400. 

(Jane D. McAutirre) 

3. In military terminology. 

Rizk appears here for the regular payments, in cash 
and in kind, made to those soldiers registered on the 
diwan of earliest Islamic times and, by the ‘Abbasid 
period, on the more elaborate diwan al-qjaysh, hence 
equivalent to ‘afa? [g.v., and also pjaysH. 1. and 
DJUND] or fama‘. Such soldiers, the murtazika, those 
drawing regular allowances, are contrasted with the 
mutatawwi‘a [q.v.], volunteers who served in the early 
Islamic armies without regular stipends but who 
shared in the plunder. A single pay allotment was 
termed a razka, pl. razakat. A considerable amount of 
information can be gleaned from the sources on the 
pay procedures, the intervals between payments, etc., 
both of the central caliphate and also of its provincial 
successor dynasties; see, in particular, W. Hoener- 
bach, Zur Heeresverwaltung der ‘Abbastden. Studie tiber 
Abulfarag: Diwan al-gai8, in Isl., xxix (1950), 278 ff., 
and C.E. Bosworth, Abd ‘Abdallah al-Khwarazmi on the 
technical terms of the secretary’s art, in JESHO, xii (1969), 
144-6. (C.E. Boswortu) 

RIZWAN BEGOWIC [see ripwan BEGoviC]. 

RODOS, Turkish name (popular pronunciation 
also Rados) for Rhodes (Greek Rhodos, Latin 
Rhodus, both fem.), an island and port city near 
the southwestern corner of Turkey, since 1948 a 
Greek possession and administrative centre of the 
nomos of Dodekanesos [see ON iki ADA]. 

Rhodes stands out for its relatively large size (1,404 
km?; the second largest island of the eastern Aegean 
after Lesbos (see MIDILLI); maximum length between 
capes Kumburnu and Praso, 80 km, maximum 
breadth between capes Lardos and Armenistis, 38 
km), regular shape (an extended ellipse with a 
northeast-southwest axis), position at the southeastern 
extremity of the Aegean archipelago, and proximity to 
the Anatolian coast (18 km to the nearest point on 
Daracya peninsula; 45 km separate the harbours of 
Rhodes and Marmaris). The interior is relatively 
mountainous (Attaviros, 1215 m/3,985 ft. is the 
highest peak) and has one of the last remaining forests 
that once covered the Aegean islands. Its warm but 
never extreme climate, beautiful scenery, and thriv- 
ing vineyards and orchards, have since Antiquity 
elicited praise from poets, pilgrims and tourists. 

In the past it was the island’s strategic location on 
or near shipping lanes linking the eastern Mediterra- 
nean with the Aegean, Adriatic, and Black Seas that 
made it play a historic role in trade, war, piracy, and 
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traffic of pilgrims to and from the shrines of the Near 
East. Aside from the context of war with the Byzan- 
tines, the caliph Mu‘awiya may have foreseen some of 
these assets when in 52/672 he sent a fleet under 
Djunada b. Abi Umayya al-Azdi to seize Rhodes after 
a preliminary raid in 33/654 staged by him while still 
governor of Syria; al-Baladhuri states that when 
Yazid succeeded Mu‘adwiya seven years later, he 
ordered Djunada to destroy the fort built after the 
conquest and return to Syria. Byzantine reports im- 
ply, however, that the Arabs occupied the island inter- 
mittently until definitive withdrawal in 717-18 caused 
by their failure to take Constantinople. According to 
a Byzantine source, the Muslims sold during their 
brief presence the bronze statue of the Colossus, since 
225 BC lying toppled by earthquake in the sea, to a 
Jewish merchant of Edessa as scrap metal. 

The next and most dramatic steps of Rhodos into 
Islamic history began when the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem (the Hospitallers, after 1530 better known 
as Knights of Malta [see pAwryya and ISBITARIYYA in 
Suppl.]) acquired it as their new base and head- 
quarters. This military and charitable order, driven 
out of Acre [see ‘aKkA], their last possession in 
Palestine, in 1291 by the Mamluks, first moved to 
Cyprus as guests of the Lusignan dynasty, but by 
1309 they established themselves in Rhodes as a com- 
plex theocratic, commercial, and naval power until 
their defeat and expulsion by Sileyman the Magnifi- 
cent 213 years later. Besides adding various buildings 
of religious and utilitarian nature, the Knights kept 
strengthening the fortifications of the city and port to 
the point where it would take a supreme effort by the 
Ottoman empire at the peak of its might to conquer 
it. On the commercial and economic level, the Order, 
which also possessed several other islands of the 
Dodecanese as well as the fortress of St. Peter (ancient 
Halicarnassus; see BODRUM) and the small but impor- 
tant island of Meis (Castellorizo) by the Turkish 
coast, prospered through trade carried on by a 
cosmopolitan Jay community benefiting from the 
security assured by the rulers, but also through 
lucrative piracy cloaked in the mantle of Holy War 
and practiced both by the Knights themselves and by 
privateers welcomed under specific conditions. On the 
charitable level, the Order lived up to its original mis- 
sion of caring for sick and needy pilgrims, for they 
built and ran a hospital described with admiration by 
many travellers; and on the military level, the Order, 
although initially new to maritime matters, created a 
small but efficient fleet that became a thorn in the side 
of the Muslim powers of the eastern Mediterranean, 
first the Mamliks and then the Turks. Having 
originated and functioned in Palestine as a byproduct 
of the Crusades early in the 12th century, the 
Hospitallers retained some of this attitude and par- 
ticipated in several later Crusades; thus in 1344 they 
played a vital role in the league organised by Pope 
Clement VI that captured Izmir from the amirs of 
Aydin [9.v.]; placed in charge of the city, they 
withstood all Turkish attempts to dislodge them until 
Timiur [g.v.] stormed the place in 1403. In 1365, the 
Hospitallers participated in the sack of Alexandria led 
by the king of Cyprus Peter I. This attack provoked 
a belated but vigorous response from the Mamliks, 
who in 1424-6 reduced Cyprus to vassalage, and who 
between 1440 and 1444 made three attempts to con- 
quer Rhodes. The second attempt (1443) ended with 
the seizure of Meis, but only the third attacked 
Rhodes itself; after a 40 days’ long siege, however, 
counterattacks by the Knights forced the Mamliks to 
desist and sail back to Damietta. 


Despite the confrontations with the Mamluks and, 
increasingly, the Turks, the Hospitallers also had in- 
termittent diplomatic and commercial relations with 
the Muslims, not unlike those pursued by Venice and 
other merchant republics, except that their emphasis 
was on care for Christian pilgrims (consuls in 
Jerusalem, Ramla and Damietta). The Knights sent 
envoys with congratulations and presents on the occa- 
sion of Mehemmed II’s accession in 1451, and after 
the sultan’s conquest of Constantinople, they pro- 
posed a commercial treaty. The new crusade pro- 
jected by Pope Calixtus III did not materialise, but 
the plan forced the Knights to change their policy and 
to resume maritime depredations on Turkish shipping 
and coasts. As a result, punitive expeditions were sent 
in the course of the 1450s; none dared to attack the 
fortified port city itself, but the second under Hamza 
Bey raided Istank6y/Kos, the Knights’ other largest 
and most important island possession, and the fortress 
of Archangelos on the northeastern coast of Rhodes. 
The subsequent accommodation stipulating a cessa- 
tion of the Knights’ depredations had limited effect, 
partly because war with Venice (1463-79) absorbed 
the Ottomans’ naval resources; the shehzade Djem 
[g.v.], as governor of Karaman [g9.v.], had the task of 
dealing with the vexing problem. The return of an en- 
voy sent by him to plead with the Knights coincided 
with the conclusion of the war, and the sultan turned 
his main attention to Rhodes. An imperial fleet under 
Mesih Pasha sailed in spring 1480, and the Turks 
besieged the port city for two months (May-July 
1480), but the final assault on 28 July collapsed and 
they withdrew. The failure may have been partly 
caused by flaws in the vizier’s leadership, but also by 
the absence of the sultan himself. Moreover, 
Mehemmed II did not repeat the attempt the follow- 
ing year but threw the main force of the empire into 
a campaign that may have had Rome as its ultimate 
target; his own death in May 1481 caused the Turks 
to abandon their bridgehead at Otranto, and the 
subsequent fifteen years witnessed a paralysing con- 
test between Djem and his brother, Sultan Bayezid II 
[¢.v.], for the throne. The shehzade, defeated by his 
brother on the mainland, took refuge in Rhodes (July- 
August 1482), whence the Knights transferred him to 
the custody of their brethren in France; the threat 
which the pretender’s existence posed to the sultan 
was held in check by payment of onerous indemnities, 
first to the Knights and then to the Pope, and it ceased 
only with Djem’s death in 1495. Even more harmful, 
however, was the chronic threat posed by the powerful 
corsair Knights, whose port also functioned as an in- 
telligence centre and a base for other Christian powers 
and pirates preying on ‘‘infidels’’, and the sultans’ 
protracted neglect to resolve this problem. Ironically, 
however, the Hospitallers may have unwittingly 
assisted the birth of Ottoman power in North Africa, 
and the genesis of the greatest naval epic of the Islamic 
Mediterranean, when they turned the initially 
commerce-minded Barbarossa brothers into pro- 
digiously successful Muslim corsairs by temporarily 
capturing and enslaving Khidir, the future Khayr al- 
Din {g.v.]. 

The overdue conquest of Rhodes was finally 
achieved by Siileyman the Magnificent after a five 
months’ long siege (July-December 1522) whose 
magnitude, display of heroism by both sides, as well 
as mutual courtesy marking the two encounters be- 
tween the Order’s Grand Master Philippe Villiers de 
l’Isle Adam and the sultan, have secured it a choice 
place in the annals of Mediterranean history. Both 
adversaries were long aware of the inevitability of a 
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final confrontation. Since the siege of 1480, the 
Knights had perfected the fortifications to the verge of 
impregnability. The sultan, however, eager to in- 
augurate his reign by succeeding where his illustrious 
ancestor had failed (at Belgrade [¢.v.] and Rhodes), 
threw the formidable resources of the Ottoman em- 
pire against the daunting defences of the island for- 
tress. The besiegers had at their disposal a war and 
logistical fleet estimated at up to 700 vessels; the 
sultan, who had come overland, embarked at Mar- 
maris for the island. The operations themselves were 
revealing for the great strides the art of siege mining 
had made since the fall of Constantinople; it perform- 
ed a role against the walls of Rhodes no less crucial 
than artillery had done against those of the Byzantine 
capital. The final surrender of the Hospitallers was 
facilitated by the generous terms which Siileyman the 
Magnificent accorded them; they included a safe 
departure of the Order as well as of all others wishing 
to leave. The Turks entered the fortress on Christmas 
Eve 1522; churches were turned into mosques on 
Christmas Day, and on St. Stephens’ Day, a Friday, 
the sultan held a diwan, at the end of which he re- 
ceived the Grand Master. The Order’s evacuation, in 
its own ships, was completed by 1 January 1523, with 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam leaving on that day. The 
humaneness displayed by Stleym4n at the conclusion 
of this triumph was marred by the arrest and execu- 
tion of his uncle Murad, the son of Djem, who had re- 
mained in Rhodes and converted to Christianity, and 
of his son (his wife and two daughters were sent to 
Istanbul). Moreover, although the magnanimity of 
the sultan’s treatment of the defeated Knights is in- 
disputable, its wisdom is less certain: Stleyman 
underestimated the resiliency of the military order, 
which would become his nemesis at the conclusion of 
his life by repulsing a similar attempt to dislodge it 
from the island of Malta (1565), besides again becom- 
ing a thorn in the side of Muslim shipping. 

After the conquest and for the rest of the Ottoman 
period (1522-1912), Rhodes lost much of its former 
prominence and strategic importance; this was due 
not only to the fact that it itself no longer threatened 
Turkish coasts and shipping but also because all of the 
eastern Mediterranean became part of the empire. 
Nevertheless, the port city could at times perform an- 
cillary roles. Thus it served as a naval base during the 
conquest of Cyprus in 1571, and then again during 
that of Crete, 1645-69. Rhodes also began to play a 
role once Ottoman naval hegemony in the eastern Me- 
diterranean was broken: in 1799, when it was the ral- 
lying point for the fleet sent to counter Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of Egypt; and in 1824, when the Egyptian fleet 
joined the Ottoman one as part of the campaign laun- 
ched to quell the uprising in the Morea [see Mora]. 

Meanwhile, Rhodes also declined as a commercial 
emporium, and the population of the port city shrank 
to a fraction of the size it is believed to have had 
during periods of prosperity from Antiquity to the 
Middle Ages. Ewliya Celebi, who stopped on the 
island in 1671 on his way to Mecca, describes the port 
city as containing, within the walls, 4,200 houses or 
24 mahalles (neighbourhoods), of which 18 were in- 
habited by Muslims, 4 by Greeks, and 2 by Jews. 
Although the city acquired a predominantly Turkish 
population and a somewhat Ottoman touch, thanks to 
the minarets adorning its mosques, the countryside 
remained overwhelmingly Greek; it may also be that 
not ail the dwellings of the Turkish quarters were oc- 
cupied, as suggested by the figures arrived at by late 
19th century censuses (data published by Cuinet, i, 
370) which mention the island’s population as 29,148 





souls, of whom 6,825 were Muslims, 20,250 Greek 
Orthodox, 1,513 Jews, 546 Catholics, and 14 Arme- 
nians; the port city itself was found to harbour 7,800 
people, of whom 6,287 were Muslims and 1,513 Jews 
within the walls, while 150 Muslims, 2,300 Greek Or- 
thodox, 546 Catholics, and 14 Armenians lived 
outside the walls (the latter two groups were thus 
limited to the capital’s suburbs); in other words, 
toward the end of the Ottoman period, most of its 
Turkish population lived within the walls of the city of 
Rhodes, whereas none of the Greeks did. 

After the conquest, Rhodes became a sandjak in the 
eyalet of the archipelago (Djaza’ir-i Bahr-i Safid (¢. 0. }) 
under the command of the Kapudan Pasha [¢.».]. 
With the 1283/1867 administrative reform of the em- 
pire, which established the wilaye as the largest unit 
consisting of sandjaks and kada’s, the new wildyet used 
the same name but was reduced to 4 sangjaks (Chios 
[see sakiz], the administrative centre; Rhodes, Lesbos 
[see MipiLL1], and Limni [q.v.] each with several adja- 
cent islands). The administrative centre was moved to 
Rhodes in 1283/1876, and from then on until 1912 the 
two islands took turns to claim this primacy. 

Rhodes left the Dar al-Islam in a manner that was as 
antithetical to its glorious entry four centuries earlier 
as the empire itself was to its former self. The Italian 
conquest, a spin-off from the war over Tripolitania, 
was little more than a formality when on 4 May 1912 
a 6,000 men strong force landed on the island and 
marched the next day into the port city, abandoned by 
the wali, who had fled to the mainland, and by the 
small garrison, which withdrew to the interior town of 
Psinthos. The Italians reduced the latter by 1 June, 
the casualties being 9 men on the invaders’ side and 
100 on the defenders’ one. This conquest was 
characteristic of the ease with which the colonial 
powers of Europe usually overcame the resistance of 
their non-European victims. The peace treaty of 
Ouchy signed in October 1912 stipulated that Rhodes 
and other islands would be restored to the Ottomans, 
but Italy then took advantage of Turkey’s woes caus- 
ed by the Balkan War and refused to honour the 
pledge; moreover, Turkey’s choice of the losing side 
in World War I and Italy’s choice of the winning one 
facilitated the latter’s goal permanently to acquire 
Rhodes with its dependent islands. This was the 
genesis of the Isole Italiane dell’Egeo, a possession sanc- 
tioned by the peace treaty of Lausanne (24 July 1923). 
By then, however, not Turkey but Greece had 
become Italy’s contender for the islands; but only the 
effects of World War II made Greece’s acquisition of 
this archipelago possible (7 March 1948). 

The four centuries of Ottoman rule in Rhodes left 
memories of historical as well as monuments of ar- 
chitectural interest. At the same time, the Turks al- 
lowed most of the island’s earlier physiognomy to re- 
main intact, so that Rhodes is now a treasure trove for 
scholars and tourists alike. A library founded in 
1208/1793 by Hafiz Ahmed Agha, a native of the 
island, who had risen to the position of rikabdar-i 
shehriyari at the court, was further enriched by his son 
Topkhane Mushiri Fethi Pasha, and is now one of the 
source depositories for the history of Ottoman Rhodes 
(see Rossi in Brbl.). From among other buildings and 
sites, the Ailliyye of Murad Re’is (d. 1018/1609) is 
especially noteworthy because the tombs of several 
notables retired or exiled to Rhodes (such as three 
khans of the Crimea) are in the courtyard of its tekke. 
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RODOSTO [see TEkiRDagu]. 

ROH, the generic name, used by local western 
Pandjabis and Balié for the tract of northwestern 
India extending southwards from Swat and Badjawr 
in the north and up to the Sulayman Mountains in the 
west. It was significant in the history of the later 
9th/15th century and early 10th/16th century as a 
region from which the Lodi [g.v.] sultans of Dihli 
drew many of their Afghan supporters. 
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ROHILKHAND. (Ep.) 

ROHILKHAND, the ‘‘land of the Rohillas’’, is 
the historical appellation of an area of about 


12,800 square miles between the Himalayas and the 
Ganges, including Katahr [9.v.] and the Mughal 
districts of Sambhal and Bada?in. It became current 
from about 1153/1740 onwards, when groups of Indo- 
Afghans known as Rohilas or, later, Rohillas, made 
their main settlement in India in the area thus 
denoted. Rohilla was simply an Indianised name for 
Afghan which developed in the 11th/17th century, but 
more specifically referred to the people from R6h 
[¢.v.], the term which in the 11th/17th-century Indian 
and Indo-Afghan works most often signified the area 
from Swat to Badjawr in the north to Sibi and Bhak- 
kar in Sind, and from Hasan Abdal in the east to 
Kabul and Kandahar in the west. In the 12th/18th 
century Rohilla panegyric Khulasat al-ansab, the extent 
of R6h comes very close to that of present-day 
Afghanistan. Wendel wrote about the Rohillas in 
1767: ‘‘Ils occupent seuls tout le pais au-dela du 
Gange, depuis le Gomaon jusqu’aux frontiéres du 
soubah d’Avat [Awadh], environ trois degrés en 
latitude, du 27° au 30°, et deux ou 2° 30 de 
longitude, de 94° au 96° et demi, prise du méridien 
de |’Isle-de-fer. Ce pais s’appelle, a notre tems, de 
leur nom et demeure Rohél-Kand’’ (Deleury, 156). 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India (1908), 304, says that 
“the name is often applied to the present Bareilly 
Division of the United Provinces; but it also denotes 
a definite historical tract nearly corresponding with 
that Division plus the Rampur and the Tarai parganas 
of Naini Tal District.’ 

The successive Muslim rulers of Hindustan have 
always attached great importance to the possession of 
this advantageously situated and fertile region. From 
early Islamic times onwards, the eastern part was 
known as Katahr, the home of the Katahriya 
Radjputs, who, according to local traditions, may 
have arrived here in the 6th/12th and 8th/14th cen- 
turies, occupying first the country between the 
Ramganga and the Ganges, and subsequently 
spreading east of the former river. In 594/1197 Kutb 
al-Din Aybak [g.v.] conquered Bada?iin [9. v.], proba- 
bly from the Rathor ruler Lakshmanapala. Badan 
was one of the earliest centres of Muslim culture in 
North India. Hundreds of Muslim martyrs lie buried 
there. The zk{a° of Bada?tin was one of the most im- 
portant assignments of governors already under the 
Mu‘izzi Sultans of Dihli and is mentioned frequently 
in the Indo-Muslim chronicles. IItutmish [¢.v.] came 
to the throne in 607/1211 while he held the :kfa‘% of 
Bada?in. In 633/1236 its governor Rukn al-Din 
became king of Dihli. Some of the earliest Muslim ar- 
chitecture in the area dates back to these first gover- 
nors. Bada? iin held its position as the Muslim capital 
of Katahr for over four centuries, during which period 
numerous uprisings of the Katahriya mawadsat 
(‘brigands’) are recorded. The importance of Bada?iin 
decreased, and Bareilly became the capital, under 
Shah Djahan, while Awrangzib added the district of 
Sambhal (Western Rohilkhand) to the territory ruled 
over by the governor of Katahr. 

The great majority of Afghan immigrants who, 
from the second half of the 11th/17th to the beginning 
of the 13th/19th century, settled in Katahr/Rohil- 
khand originated from the area of Peshawar (q.v.] and 
belonged to the Ydsufzay tribe, mostly of the Man- 
danr subsection. At the beginning of the 12th/18th 
century, Mughal rule in the provinces of Sambhal and 
Bada’tin was restricted to the vicinity of the larger 
cities of Bareilly, Muradabad and Bada?in, while 
there were already many Afghans from the Peshawar 
area in the local armies of the Katahr ragjas, and 
Katahr at large was dominated by rival Katahriya 
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Radjput, Djat and Bandjara zamindars. Dawid Khan 
(ca. 1122-37/1710-25), founder of the Rohilla state, 
started his career as a petty horsetrader, and for some 
time was a military entrepreneur and cavalry officer 
in the service of one of the local zamindars of Katahr. 
The succeeding Rohilla leader, ‘Ali Muhammad 
Khan (1137-62/1725-49), became increasingly involv- 
ed in Mughal politics, assumed the title of Nawwab 
[g.v.]—which was soon recognised by the emperor— 
and set up court at the new capital of Aonla. This hap- 
pened in the wake of Nadir Shah’s invasion 
(1152/1739), when new waves of Yusufzay im- 
migrants from RGh swelled the Rohilla ranks to 
around 100,000. In 1155/1742 a large campaign into 
the Terai and the northern hills was undertaken; Ku- 
maon and Garhwal were reduced to tributary status. 
At the time of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan’s death, 
Mughal imperial influence in Rohilkhand had vanish- 
ed. Ka?im Khan, the Bangash nawwad of the adjacent 
Afghan principality of Farrukhabad [9.v.], as the 
senior member of the Afghan nobility at the Dihlt 
court, now claimed the whole of Rohilkhand. He was 
killed, however, in the ensuing struggle with the 
Rohillas in 1161/1748-9, near Bada?in. Rohilkhand 
then became a confederacy of small principalities 
based on a dense and flourishing urban network. An- 
other Rohilla parvenu, Nadjib al-Dawla (1166- 
84/1753-70 [g.v.]), the main Indian ally of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani and a supporter of the acting wazir in 
Dilhi, ‘Imad al-Mulk, against the Irani faction of the 
Awadh governor Safdar Djang {g.v.], received 
Rohilkhand, next to Djalalabad [g.v. in Suppl.] and 
Saharanpor (g.v.] in dagir, with an imperial mansab of 
5,000. Nadjib al-Dawla, a principal noble at the Dihli 
court, became a strong champion of Sunni revivalism, 
a patron of Shah Wali Allah {g.v.], and Rohilkhand 
was turned into the ideological counterpart of Shri 
Awadh. Having gained control of the entire Upper 
Miy4n Do?ab, Nadjib al-Dawla founded a new capital 
which he called Nadjibabad [¢.v.] and which was to 
become an important commercial centre for the con- 
trol of the hill trade with Garhwal and Tibet and the 
east-west trade routes to Kashmir and Peshawar. Saf- 
dar Djang, in the years 1161/1748 and 1165/1752, 
tried to oust the Afghans from both Rohilkhand and 
Farrukhabad with the aid of the Marathas (g.v.]. But 
Durrani involvement in India in the 1160s/1750s and 
1170s/1760s greatly boosted the power of the Rohillas. 
After Nadjib al-Dawla’s death in 1184/1770, again, 
Durrani influence faded, while Maratha incursions 
became more frequent. As a consequence of Durrani 
withdrawal from India and increased British involve- 
ment, Rohilkhand was annexed to Awadh in 
1188/1774. 

In the subsequent period, until the British annexa- 
tion of the area in 1216/1801, the dama‘ figures for 
Rohilkhand declined sharply, as did the trading and 
important horse breeding activity in the area. In the 
13th/19th century the Rohillas no longer played a 
dominant role, but are still encountered as 
mercenaries, local landlords and urban lites. 
Wendel, Tieffenthaler, Francklin, Forster, and Hard- 
wick all describe the flourishing conditions of the 
Rohilla cities and the surrounding countryside in the 
12th/18th century. Wendel mentions the Rohillas as 
the great producers of hemp, marijuana and opium of 
India. The population of Muslims in Rohilkhand was 
28% of the total of near 6.2 million in 1908, about 
double that found in the Ceded Provinces as a whole. 
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ROHILLAS or Rounitas, the name given to 
Afghans of various tribes who came from R6Gh [9.v.] 
and settled in the 11th and 12th/17th and 18th cen- 
turies in Katahr [g.v.] (in the western part of modern 
Uttar Pradesh) called Rohilkhand [9.v.] after them. 

Bahadur Khan Rohilla, a noble of Shah Djahan 
(1037-68/1628-58) founded Shahdjahanpur; and his 
brother Dilir Khan founded Shahabad (1664). The 
area began to attract Afghan immigrants, among 
them a mercenary Dawid Khan (killed in 
1132/1720). Dawad Khan’s adopted son ‘AIT 
Muhammad Khan (d. 1160/1748) established himself 
at Aonla (near Bareilly) as a local chief, and it needed 
an expedition personally led by the Mughal Emperor 
Muhammad Shah (1157/1745 [g.v.]) to dislodge him 
from there. His son Nadjib al-Dawla [q.v.] competed 
with the other Rohilla leaders Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
[g.v.] and Dandi Khan, who took possession of his ter- 
ritory. In 1166/1753 Hafiz Rahmat Khan sided with 
the minister Safdar Djang {.v.], while Nadjib al- 
Dawla aided the Emperor and was awarded a mansab 
[g.2.] of 5,000. In 1169/1756 Nadjib al-Dawla joined 
the Afghan ruler Ahmad Shah Durrani or Abdali 
{g.v.]. In 1170/1757 Nadjtb al-Dawla obtained ap- 
pointment as Mir Bakhshi. All the principal Rohilla 
chiefs allied themselves with Ahmad Shah Abdali and 
played an important role in his victory over the 
Marathas at Panipat [g.v.] in 1174/1761. As rewards, 
extensive territories were assigned to them by the vic- 
tor. But the Rohilla leaders could not consolidate their 
gains because of mutual jealousies. Nadjib al-Dawla 
died in 1186/1772 and was succeeded by Dabita 
Khan. Hafiz Rahmat Khan and his allies among the 
Rohilla chiefs were utterly overthrown by Shudja‘ al- 
Dawla and the English in 1188/1774. Dabita Khan (d. 
1199/1785), who was not involved in this conflict, 
maintained his position with difficulty; his son 
Ghulam Kadir became infamous by seizing Dihli and 
blinding the Emperor Shah ‘Alam (1202/1788). He 
was killed soon afterwards, and Rohilla rule in the up- 
per Do?ab also disappeared; the Rampur State [¢.v.] 
was the only Rohilla principality to survive. 

The Rohillas obtained commendation from con- 
temporary observers for their promotion of 
agriculture. As builders, their contributions were 
modest, though Nadjib al-Dawla left a town named 
after him (Nadjibabad [g.v.]), where he built a fort 
and some other buildings. Nor did the Rohillas leave 
much of an imprint on art and literature. They do not 
appear to have promoted their own language, Pashto, 
in any notable way, and it soon disappeared. In the 
next century, the Rohillas under Khan Bahadur 
Khan, a grandson of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, joined the 
Sepoy Rebellion of 1857-8 and suffered the conse- 
quences of its failure. 

Bibliography: Ghulam MHusayn, Siyar al- 
muta’akhkhirin, Lucknow 1876; Ghulam SAli Nakwi, 
“Imad al-sa‘adat, Lucknow 1897; W. Irvine, The later 
Mughals, ii, Calcutta 1922; Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of 
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the Mughal Empire, iv, repr. Calcutta 1964; Sh. Ab- 

dur Rashid, Najibud Daula, his life and times, Aligarh 

1952; Iqbal Husain, The rise and decline of Rohila chief- 

tains, New Delhi 1993. (M. ATHAR ALI) 

ROHTAS, a fortress in the Jhelum District of the 
Pandjab province of Pakistan (lat. 32°55’ N., long. 
73°48’ E.), 16 km/10 miles to the northwest of 
Jhelum town. It was built by Shir Shah Sur [g.v.] in 
949/1542 after his victory over the Mughal Humayun 
[g.2.] and named after Shér Shah’s other fortress in 
Bihar, R6htasgarh [¢.v.]. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xxi, 332. 

x 3 (Ep. 

ROHTASGARH, a hill fortress and atte 
ment in the Shahabad District in the northeast of the 
state of Bihar in the Indian Union (lat. 24°37’ N., 
long. 83°55’ E.), some 50 km/30 miles south of the 
town of Sahsaram [q.v.]. There must have been a 
Hindu fort or settlement there previously, but the 
present fortifications date from its capture by Shir 
Shah Sar (q.v.] in 946/1539. They were added to by 
Akbar’s general Man Singh [q.v.] when he was ap- 
pointed governor of Bihar and Bengal. It was sur- 
rendered to the British army in Bengal soon after the 
battle of Baksar (Buxar (q.v.}) in 1764 through the ef- 
forts of Mir Kasim ‘Ali’s opponent Ghulam Husayn 
Khan Tabataba’i [¢. vv. }. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer of India®, xxi, 
322-3. (Ep.) 
RONDA [see RuNDA]. 

ROSHANIYYA [see RAWSHANIYYA]. 

AL-RU?ASI, Ibn Akhi Mu‘adh al-Harra’, 
Munammap [B. at-Hasan] b. Abi Sara al-Nili al- 
Nahwi, Aba Dja’far, an Arab grammarian, 
regarded to be the legendary founder of the Kufan 
school of grammar. 

Very little is known about his life and grammatical 
views, which are rarely quoted by later grammarians. 
The legend about al-Ru?si’s founding the Kifan 
school of grammar seems to have been invented by 
Tha‘lab {g.v.] in his polemics with al-Mubarrad 
(q.v.]. Both grammarians quote the name of al-Ru?4si 
(this name from the largeness of his head) in a clearly 
polemical vein. Al-Ru?asi is said to be quoted by 
Sibawayhi as al-Kufi ‘‘the Kufan’’, which is not cor- 
roborated by the text of al-Kitab. Al-Ru?dsi was a 
mawla of Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Kurazi, and proba- 
bly a relative (according to Ibn al-Anbari, his nephew) 
of the inventor of tasrif and Kur’an reader Mu‘adh al- 
Harra’, which might be inferred from his name Ibn 
Akhi Mu‘adh al-Harra?. Later grammatical sources 
(e.g. al-Suydti) confuse al-Ru?dsi with his relative 
Mu‘adh al-Harra?. In Kiufa, al-Ru?dsi studied 
Kuranic recitation (hurif) under al-ASmash (d. 
147/764); grammar he learned from ‘Isa b. ‘Umar 
and Abu ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala?. His disciples in Kur’anic 
recitation were Khallad b. al-Minkari and ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Kindi, and in grammar al-Kisa@?i and 
al-Farra?, both famous grammarians from the Kifan 
school. He is said to have visited Basra, but was never 
accepted there as a grammarian. Kifa seems not to 
have been his favourite dwelling place; most of the 
time he spent in the neighbouring al-Nil (whence his 
ntsba), from where his wife originated. Judging from 
secondary evidence, al-Ru?asi lived in the second half 
of the 2nd/8th century; he was a contemporary of al- 
Khalil b. Ahmad [9.v.], with whom he maintained 
contacts. During the reign of Harin al-Rashid he was 
said to have been very old (‘ummira). 

None of his works is extant. (1) His most frequently 
mentioned work on grammar is the treatise a/-Faysal 
(‘‘The Decisive’’). The 3rd/9th century grammarian 


Ibn al-Sarradj claimed to have read it (according to 
Yakit). His other grammatical works are: (2) al- 
Tasghir on the diminutive; (3) al-Ifrad wa’l-djam‘ on the 
singular and plural. His main interest lay, however, 
in practical problems of Kur’anic recitation. Quoted 
are the following works: (4) Kitab Ma‘ani al-Kur°an; (5) 
al-Ikhtiydrat fi "l-kird?a; (4) Kitab al-Wakf wa’l-ibtida? al- 
kabir; (5) K. al-Wakf wa ‘l-ibtida? al-saghir. 
Bibliography: Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, Cairo, 96- 

7; Abu ’l-Payyib, Maratib, Cairo 1974, 48-9; 

Yakit, Mu‘djam al-udaba?, vi, 480-2; Ibn al-Anbari, 

Nuzhat al-alibba? fi tabakat al-udaba?, Stockholm 1963, 

32-3; Kifti, Indah al-ruwat fi anba? al-nuhat, Cairo, iv, 

99-103; Suydti, Bughyat al-wu at, i, 82-3 (no. 134), 

109 (no. 180: another version of his biography); 

Sezgin, GAS, ix, 125-6. (J. Daneckt) 

AL-RUSAYNI, Asu ’L-Hasan SALT 8B. MUHAMMAD 
b. SAlib. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Haysam 
(al-Hadjdj), scholar and adib of Muslim Spain. 

He belonged to a family, known as the Banu ’I- 
Hadjdj, established in Batsha (near Seville) and was 
also known as Ibn al-Fakhkhar, ‘‘the son of the pot- 
ter’’, that being his father’s occupation, which he 
refused to follow.’ Al-Ru‘ayni was born in Seville in 
592/1196 and died in Marrakush in 666/1267, where 
his funeral was widely attended. He studied the 
Kur’anic sciences, grammar, hadith, fikh and adad. 
Most of the details of his life we know through his own 
writing. He travelled widely in al-Andalus and in the 
Maghrib; he can be traced in Kabtil, Malaga, Jérez, 
Cordova, Murcia, Granada, Sabta, Tlemcen and 
Marrakush. At an early age (year 615/1218), he was 
kadi in Morén. However, his activities were soon con- 
centrated in his work as katib of the kings of al- 
Andalus and the Maghrib. By this it may be under- 
stood that he served not only the Almohads but proba- 
bly also the various independent rulers who, taking 
advantage of the progressive weakness of the Almohad 
régime, appeared in al-Andalus and North Africa. In 
this, his career was similar to that of other contem- 
porary kuttab like Abu ’I-Mutarrif Ibn ‘Amira {q.».}. 
Al-Ru‘ayni’s exchange of letters with the famous katib 
Aba ‘Abd Allah b. al-Djannan has been preserved by 
al-Marrakushi. Ibn al-Djannan having written a 
Risala ‘ayniyya, al-Ru‘ayni replied with two other let- 
ters using the same device, namely, employing words 
all of which contained the letter ‘ayn. He also exchang- 
ed letters with Ibn ‘Amira. 

Al-Marrakushi has also recorded some of his 
poems, as well as the names of his teachers from al- 
Andalus and abroad, this information being more 
complete that the list found in al-Ru‘ayni’s own bar- 
ndmad;. This most important work, entitled Kitab al- 
Trad li-nubdhat al-mustafad min al-riwaya wa ‘l-isnad bi- 
lika? hamalat al-“ilm fi ’l-bilad Sala tartk al-tktisar wa ’I- 
tkttsad, is preserved in two mss. (Escorial, 1729 and 
private collection of Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli). I. Shab- 
bth presented the text in an article which he published 
in 1959 and later edited in a book (Damascus 1962). 
The barnamad is organised according to the names of 
al-Ru‘ayni’s teachers and according to their 
teachings. Its methodology and value have been 
assessed by al-Ahwani and Férneas in their seminal 
work on Andalusian bibliographical literature. Al- 
Ru‘ayni’s bamamadj, contrary to Ibn Khayr’s Fahrasa, 
does not offer complete riwayat of the works mentioned 
and therefore is not of great use for the study of their 
introduction in al-Andalus. It is, however, of great 
value for the knowledge of which books were being 
written and transmitted in his lifetime and in those of 
his teachers. It contains abundant information on the 
teaching and transmission of the Kur?anic sciences 
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(especially ird°at), adab works (like al-Hariri’s 
Makamat) and poetry. Among the data which he of- 
fers, it is worth noting the transmission of the Shi fi 
‘I-hudidia ‘ald ithbat al-kadar by al-Muradi, of the 
Makami‘ al-sulban by al-Khazradji, of other baramigj 
(he quotes many riwayat by Ibn SUbayd Allah al- 
Hadjari, d. 591/1194, through Abu ’I-‘Abbas al- 
‘Azafi), of al-Suhrawardi’s K. ‘Awarif al-maGrif and 
“Iyad’s K. al-Shifa’. He has recorded valuable infor- 
mation about his teachers and contemporaries, like 
Ibn Hisham al-Azdi (the author of Mufid lt ’l-hukkam), 
Ibn Kharif al-Nahwi (d. 609/1212), Ibn Zarkin (d. 
622/1225), Ibn Khalfiin (d. 636/1238), Abu ’l-Rabi* 
al-Kala‘l, Abu ’1-‘Abbas al-‘Azafi, Aba ‘Amir b. Ub- 
ba (author of several theological works) and Yahya b. 
Ibrahim al-Khudhidj al-Mursi, author of a work on 
chess. Also noteworthy is his wide use of the igaza. Al- 
Rufayni’s leaning towards adab and poetry is shown in 
his Djand ’l-azahir al-nadira wa-sana ’l-zawahir al-munira 
fi silat “al-Majmah’’ wa ’l-“‘Dhakhita’’ mimma walladat- 
hu al-khawatir min al-mahdsin fi hadhihi al-mudda al- 
akhira, a continuation of the works by Ibn Khakan and 
Ibn Bassam [q.v.]. He also wrote a work on hadith enti- 
tled Iktifa? al-sanan fi intika? arba‘in min al-sunan, and 
another on Kur’dnic readings, Sharh al-Kafi li-bn 
Shurayh. 

Bibliography: Marrakushi, al-Dhayl wa l- 
takmila, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut n.d., v/1, 323-69, 
no. 636; Ibn al-Zubayr, Stlat al-Sila, ed. E. Lévi- 
Provencal, vii, Rabat 1938, 140, no. 283; F. Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliogréfico, 301, no. 254; 
Zirikli, iv, 333; SA. al-Ahwani, Kutub bardmidy al- 
‘ulama? fi ’l-Andalus, in RIMA, i (1955), 102-4; I. 
Shabbth, Barndmagj shuyiikh Ibn al-Fakhkhar al- 
Ru‘ayni, in ibid., v (1959), 103-44; ed. idem, Bar- 
namad) shuyttkh al-Ru‘ayni, Damascus 1381/1962; J. 
M? Férneas, Elencos bibliogréficos ardbigoandaluces. 
Estudio especial de la ‘‘Fahrasa’’ de Ibn ‘Afiyya al- 
Garnaji (481-541/1088-1147), (Extracto de) Tesis 
Doctoral, Madrid, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras 
1971 (Ru‘ayni’s work is not mentioned in ‘A.H. al- 
Kattani, Frhris al-fahdris wa ‘l-athbat wa-mu‘gjam al- 
ma‘adjim wa ’l-mashyakhat wa ’l-musalsalat, 2 vols., 
*Beirut 1402/1982); M. b. Tawit, Sabta al-muslima, 
in Al-Manahil, xxii (1982), 138, 142. The informa- 
tion contained in Ru‘ayni’s work has been analysed 
by J. M® Férneas in the following articles: Datos 
para un estudio de la Mudawwana de Sahniin en al- 
Andalus, in Actas IV. Cologquto hispano-tunecino/ Palma 
de Mallorca, 1979, Madrid 1983, 93-118; La primitiva 
Sira de Ibn Ishaq en al-Andalus, in Homenaje Bosch Vild, 
Granada 1991, i, 169; Recepcién y difustén en al- 
Andalus de algunas obras de Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani, 
in Homenaje al Prof. Dario Cabanelas Rodriguez, 
O.F.M. en su LXX aniversarie, i, Granada 1987, 
315-44. (MARIBEL FIERRO) 
RUB‘ (a.), literally, ‘‘quarter’’, in Islamic 

astronomical terminology, quadrant. The kind of 
large mural quadrant (dibna) with a graduated altitude 
scale described by Ptolemy (see BATLAMIYUs] was used 
by a series of Muslim astronomers over the centuries. 
Descriptions exist of i.a. those used in the Damascus 
observations in the early 3rd/9th century (ca. 5 m in 
radius), by the astronomer Hamid b. Khidr al- 
Khudjandi at Rayy in the late 4th/10th century (called 
al-suds al-Fakkri, radius ca. 20 m), and in the early 
9th/15th century observatory of Ulugh Beg [g.v.] at 
Samarkand (radius ca. 40 m!). The last-mentioned, 
actually a sextant rather than a quadrant, has been ex- 
cavated and partially restored; those quadrants still to 
be seen in some of the stone observatories in India 
(early 18th century) are in the same tradition. With 
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such instruments, astronomers could measure the 
meridian altitudes of the sun and stars, which they 
could then use to determine improved values of the 
local latitude, new values of the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic [see MAYL and MINTAKA], and to check or improve 
stellar coordinates [see NuDJiM]. 

In the 3rd/9th century, Muslim astronomers 
developed three main varieties of smaller quadrants 
(rub‘) for timekeeping [see MikAT]. First, the horary 
quadrant (rub‘ al-sa‘at), marked with a radial solar 
scale and curves for the hours. With this one could 
simply hold the quadrant vertically and align the 
radial edge fitted with sights towards the sun; then the 
bead set at the appropriate solar longitude on a thread 
attached at the centre of the instrument would hang 
over the hour curves, and from its position relative to 
these one could read the time (see Pls. XXXII, 
XXXII). Second, the trigonometric or sine quadrant, 
marked with a set of parallel horizontal lines (original- 
ly for each 15° on the outer scale, representing hour 
lines). With this one could calculate the time of day T 
in seasonal hours {see sA‘a] from the observed solar 
altitude h and the meridian solar altitude H—the 
underlying formula was approximate, equivalent to 
the following in modern notation: 


sin h 
sin H 


(Note that the boundary conditions when the sun is on 
the horizon (T =0 when h =0) and on the meridian 
(T = 6 when h = H) are satisfied; the formula is in fact 
accurate at the equinoxes). This approximate formula 
has the advantages that it is much simpler than the ac- 
curate formula, that it works for any terrestrial 
latitude (within limits), and that it yields good results 
for most practical purposes (if only for lower latitudes, 
and certainly not for latitudes in Northern Europe). 
From this quadrant there developed in later centuries 
the sine quadrant (rub‘ mudjayyab) with markings 
resembling modern graph-paper; with this any 
problem of mediaeval trigonometry could be solved 
(see Pl. XXXV). Third, the universal horary qua- 
drant (rub‘ afaki), designed to solve the same trigo- 
nometric formula as the second variety but quite 
different in appearance. The hour-curves are now a 
set of circular arcs radiating from the centre to each 
15° on the outer scale (with a semicircle representing 
the sixth hour, that is, midday). Such markings were 
used by Muslim and European astronomers for over 
a millennium, mainly on the backs of astrolabes [see 
ASTURLAB] and sometimes in combination, as shown 
in Pl. XX XIII, and it can be assumed that few in later 
centuries (especially the Europeans) had any idea of 
the underlying formula. This quadrant, then, is uni- 
versal (afaki), and one enters simply with the solar 
meridian altitude, but it can be made specific by 
having a cursor marked with a solar or a calendrical 
scale on the outer rim. A 3rd/9th-century treatise 
from Baghdad describes such an instrument with 
either a fixed cursor, serving a single latitude, or a 
movable cursor, enabling the user to enter with the 
solar longitude. This instrument was known in 
mediaeval Europe as quadrans vetus (see below). 

Few early Islamic quadrants survive. But the same 
markings—for performing trigonometric calculations 
or for finding the hours—were added to the backs of 
astrolabes, and it is there that we can trace their 
development in instrumentation. 

In the 5th/11th or 6th/12th century, probably in 
Egypt, an astronomer whose name is unknown to us 
hit on the clever idea of using one-half of the markings 
on an astrolabe plate as a quadrant, replacing the rete 
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with a thread with movable bead attached at the cen- 
tre (rub‘ al-mukanjarat). The earliest surviving ex- 
amples of this kind of astrolabic quadrant are by 
the early-8th/14th-century Damascus astronomer 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Mizzi. Such quadrants, 
with trigonometric markings on the back, were very 
popular in the Ottoman Empire and generally replac- 
ed the astrolabe in those regions. Dozens of late ex- 
amples survive (see Pls. XXXIV, XXXV). 

The writings of al-Marrakushi (ff. Cairo, ca. 
680/1280 [9.v.]) and Ibn al-Sarradj (fl. Aleppo, ca. 
725/1325, unpublished, extant in ms. Dublin Chester 
Beatty 102, 2) illustrate the variety of other quadrants 
developed by Muslim astronomers. A minority of Ot- 
toman quadrants are of unusual kinds described in 
these earlier sources. The numerous types of Euro- 
pean quadrants are with few exceptions based on 
Islamic precursors. An exception appears to be the 
quadrans novus of Prophatius Judaeus (Provence, ca. 
1290), an unhappy combination of the Islamic 
quadrans vetus (approximate) and astrolabic horizons 
(accurate). Meanwhile, Muslim astronomers had 
developed the more satisfactory astrolabic quadrant, 
which was unknown in Europe until a French 
instrument-maker hit on the idea about 1600. 

Bibliography: (An asterisk indicates that the 
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ae (D.A. Kine) 

aL-RUBS at-KHALI (a.) (Empty Quarter), a vast 
and inhospitable sand-sea occupying much of the 
south and south-east of the Arabian Peninsula. It lies 
approximately between 45° E. and 57° E. and 17° N. 
and 23° N., encompassing some 200,000 sq. miles, 
consisting of tracts of aeolian sands with immense 
dunes rising over up to 60 m, areas of gravel and 
limestone known as shukka (pl. shikak), and in the 
east, towards al-Liwa? (al-Djiwa?), sabkha [g.v.] at 
Umm al-Samim and al-Kidan. It lies largely in Saudi 
Arabia, with its northwest limit roughly marked by 
the line of the Djabal Tuwayk escarpment. In the 
north and northeast the sands merge with the desert 
of Djafira near the Djabrin (or Yabrin) oasis, and 
with the sands of al-Dahna@ [g.v.} in eastern Arabia. 
Al-Dahn@? in turn runs into the Nufid [9.v.] sand sea 
in the north of Arabia. In the southwest and the south 
in Yemen, the Rub‘ al-Khali sands approach Marib 
[g.v.] and Hadramawt [g.v.] respectively and in the 
east, they reach the Liwa? oasis in the United Arab 
Emirates and to the hinterland of ‘Uman. 

The aridity that characterises the desert today dif- 
fers markedly from the environment of earlier times. 
In the late Miocene (6-7 million years BP [before pres- 
ent]), the climate was wetter with rivers flowing from 
the Rub‘ al-Khali into what is now the Arabian/Per- 
sian Gulf. Late Miocene elephant bones have been 
found in the UAE, while crocodile and turtle fossils 
indicate the presence of an ancient river system flow- 
ing from the Rub‘ al-Khdali. Fresh-water lakes existed 
in the Rub‘ al-Khali between 9,700 BP and 6,390 BP, 
but desiccation followed thereafter, producing the 
harsh environment that constitutes the Rub‘ al-Kh4li 
today. In the east, the Wadi Idima, Wadi Habawna 
and Wadi Nadjran drain run-off from the ‘Asir 
highlands into the western Rub‘ al-Kh4li, where the 
waters run out in the sands. The broad bed of Sabkha 
Matti in western Abi Dhabi marks the course of a 
former river system that rose in the interior, with two 
major periods of flow in the period 80,000-70,000 BP 
and again 50,000 to 25,000 BP, and a lesser flow in 
the period 10,000 to 4,500 BP. 

Some of the Rub‘ al-Khali sands may have blown 
in from the bed of the Arabian Gulf in the period 
before it was flooded as a result of sea level rises be- 
tween about 18,000 BP and 8,000 BP, after the last 
Ice Age. A date of 23,000-17,000 BP has been given 
to the formation of sand dunes in the Liw@? oasis on . 
the eastern side of the Rub‘ al-Khalt. 

The term Rub‘ al-Khali has attached itself to the 
entire sand-sea among Arabs and non-Arabs alike, 
although uncertainty exists over the origins of the 
name (Sir Percy Cox and D.G. Hogarth in R.E. 
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A 4th-/10th-century horary quadrant from Nishapuir, signed by Muhammad b. Mahmid. Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. (inv. no. 36.20.54, radius 65 mm), Excavations of the 
Museum, 1935, purchase, Rogers Fund, 1936. 
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A trigonometric quadrant (upper left), horary quadrant for a specific latitude, in this case 41 ° serving Istanbul 
(upper right) and a universal horary quadrant (lower right) on an astrolabe dated 1125 AH [ = 1713-14] signed 
by ‘Abdi. Courtesy of the Museum of the History of Science, Oxford (inv. no. 57-84/171A, diameter 131 mm). 
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The astrolabic markings for latitude 33°30’ , serving Damascus, on a quadrant signed by Muhammad al-Sakasi 
(?) al-Djarkasi ca. 1800 (radii 134/110 mm). Private collection, courtesy of the owner, photographs (also PI. 
XXXV) courtesy of Mr. Luis Marden, Washington, D.C. 
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The trigonometrical markings on the back of the same instrument include all of the special lines and curves 
devised by Muslim astronomers over the centuries for solving specific problems of timekeeping. 
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Cheesman, The deserts of Jafura and Jabrin, in GJ, \xv 
[Jan.-June 1925], 139). According to Cox, Bertram 
Thomas, Wilfred Thesiger and H.R.P. Dickson, the 
name Rub‘ al-Khali was unknown to the indigenous 
people living around the desert perimeter and the only 
general term known to most modern travellers to des- 
cribe the desert was ‘‘al-Ramal’’ or ‘‘al-Rimal’’ 
(Thomas, 180; Thesiger, 37), although Cox also en- 
countered the term Nufid as well. Within the desert, 
specific tracts are identified by particular names, such 
as al-Ka‘amiyyat, Shuwaykla, Hawaya, Ramlat al- 
Kuthayyib, Shakkat al-Kharita and ‘Urag al-Awarik. 

By contrast, Philby (127-32) argued that the term 
Rub‘ al-Khali was indeed known to the people with 
whom he travelled, including tribesmen from the 
sands. The terms al-Rimal or al-Ramla were used to 
describe the areas occupied by pastoralists. Areas of 
briny water were known as Khiran; and areas of bet- 
ter water known as Sanam. Philby regarded the 
waterless district specifically as the Rub‘ al-Khali, a 
term which he also equates with Rub‘ al-Kharab. 
More recently, D.P. Cole has noted that the Al Murra 
used the term for the region as a whole, with lesser 
subdivisions given their own names. 

The remoteness of the arduous terrain ensured that 
neither the Classical nor the Arab geographers had 
much detail to offer on the sands. Ptolemy gives the 
names of places, wells and mountains, but his 
knowledge of the interior is very limited. In the 
Arabic sources, part of the southern desert is termed 
al-Ahkaf, although its application varies. Al- 
Hamdani, 87; see also 127, 216) uses al-Ahkaf for a 
valley between Hadramawt and Mahra. Al-Bakri (76) 
associates al-Ahkaf with the region of Shihr [q.v.] in 
Hadramawt. Yakut (ii, 78), on the authority of al- 
Asma‘i, describes al-Ahkaf as a district of Arabia, 
placing it between Yemen and Saba in the southwest 
and al-Yamama, al-Shihr and ‘Uman in the 
southeast. Elsewhere, Yakit associates al-Ahkaf with 
the pre-Islamic tribe of Ad, iv, 1027, iii, 634), identi- 
fying it as a sandy district between ‘Uman, al-Shihr 
and Hadramawt. J. Halévy in 1870 refers to the 
desert east of Nadjran as al-Ahkaf, and von Wrede in 
1843 (3, 22) marks it as the desert district immediately 
north of the Hadramawt (see also Hogarth, 333 ff.). 
Philby, however, declared that al-Ahkaf was a literary 
name for the sands and was not used by the local 
people he encountered. 

Another place mentioned by the sources in the 
Rub‘ al-Khali area is Wabar (or Ubar: see Thomas, 
161) which Yakit (iv, 896) locates between Yabrin 
and Yemen. Wabar is said to have been cursed by 
Allah when its people rejected the prophet Hid, and 
the settlement was consumed by fire for the sins of its 
king, ‘Ad b. Kinad. Philby (168 ff.) visited a place 
pointed out to him as Wabar and known to his guides 
as al-Hadida, but it proved to be a meteorite crater 
rather than a settlement. The iron-rich meteor is now 
in King Su‘dd University at al-Riyad. Wabar has 
recently been associated with Shisur in Zufar by R. 
Fiennes and J. Zarins, but this view is not universally 
accepted. 

A.R. al-Ansary has excavated a major ar- 
chaeological site at Karyat al-Faw [see AL-FAw], 
located on the southwestern edge of the Rub‘ al-Khali 
at the point where there is a break in the Djabal 
Tuwayk escarpment. It was probably an important 
town before its decline in the early 4th c. A.D., with 
paintings and sculpture reflecting its diverse commer- 
cial and cultural contacts with Yemen, Egypt and else- 
where. To date, it is one of the better candidates to be 
related to Bedouin legends of ancient towns in the 





Rub‘ al-Khali overwhelmed before Islam by sand or 
divine punishment. . 

The accounts by Thomas, Philby and Thesiger 
show that in the heart of the Rub‘ al-Khalt, no tribes 
permanently inhabited the sands but rather, they liv- 
ed a nomadic existence on its edges, occasionally 
entering the inner areas in pursuit of grazing or the 
oryx that formerly inhabited the remoter sands. Ma- 
jor tribes around the Rub‘ al-Khali include Al Murra 
in the northeast, Bani Yas, Manasir, Rashid and 
‘Awamir in the east, Rashid, ‘Awamir, Sa‘ar and 
Bayt Kathir in the south, and Yam in the west. The 
history of these camel-rearing tribes was formerly one 
of raiding and feud, with the seizure of camels as a 
principal feature of their warfare. The inner areas of 
the Rub‘ al-Khali provided a relatively secure retreat 
after raids on the desert margins. 

The obstacle to travel formed by the Rub‘ al-KhAli 
suggests to D.T. Potts that ancient routes avoided the 
sands, and he suggests that travellers followed easier 
routes between Yemen and Nadjd via al-Afladj or 
from Nadjd through to Buraymi and ‘Uman. Never- 
theless, there are persistent indications that routes 
with seasonal pools exist between the southeastern 
coast and Yemen which are known to the tribes and 
are still used today. 

The Rub‘ al-Khdali was the last part of the Penin- 
sula to be explored, and ignorance of its vast inner 
areas endured until well into the 20th century. 
Thomas (1930-1), Philby (1932) and Thesiger (1946- 
7, 1947-8) all conducted major journeys of exploration 
in the sands, and in modern times, oil exploration and 
development have made it relatively more accessible. 
Today, a number of international boundaries in the 
Rub‘ al-Khali are disputed and the discovery of oil 
has encouraged conflicting claims, several of which re- 
main unresolved. 
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RU°BA Bs. at-“ADJDJADJ at-Tamimi, Abu ’I- 
Djahhaf (Aba Muhammad also occurs), an Arab 
poet of the Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid era (d. 
145/762), the greatest exponent of the ragjaz (q.v.] 
kasida. The name Ru?ba, by which he was called 
after his grandfather, is attested seven times, and its 
diminutive Ru’ayba eight times, in Ibn al-Kalbi’s 
genealogy (see Caskel-Strenziok ii, 489b). There is no 
clear cluster of attestations in Eastern Arabia, which 
makes Krenkow’s contention (see EJ’, s.n.) that the 
name is the Persian rabah ‘‘fox’’ less likely. Arabic 
philologists suggest several explanations of this 
peculiar name (Ibn Durayd, al-Ishtikak, 260). Al- 
Amidi (al-Mutalif, 175-7) mentions three poets by 
that name, but only Ru?ba b. al-‘Adjdjadj of the tribe 
of the Bani Malik b. Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim 
became celebrated as a poet of radjaz verses, in which 
genre he surpassed both his father [see aL-SADJDJADJ] 
and the latter’s rival Abu ’l-Nadjm al-‘Idjli [g.v.]. He 
and his father are sometimes jointly called al- 
“Adjdjadjani (dual ‘ala ’l-taghlib). 

Of his life very little is known. His birth date is 
unknown, but since he is said to have died at an ad- 
vanced age, 65/685 is a likely guess. Like his father he 
spent most of his early life in the desert (badtya). In his 
middle years he seems to have travelled widely in the 
Eastern parts of the empire (Khurdsan, Kirman) as a 
panegyrist, but possibly also as a soldier and a mer- 
chant (he mentions the flourishing silk trade [bayS al- 
sarak, no. 12, |. 32] in Kirman, though he himself is 
poverty-stricken). For the rest of his life he seems to 
have settled down in Basra (min a‘ab al-Basra), where 
he became inter alia an important linguistic informant 
for the nascent Basran circle of philologists. 

Exact dates are hard to come by. In 97/716 he made 
the pilgrimage in the entourage of the caliph 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, which also included the 
poets Djarir and al-Farazdak (Aghani, ed. Dar al- 
Kutub, xiv, 85). This may indicate the true beginning 
of his career as a panegyrist, as Blachére suggests 
(HLA, 526). His poem (no. 54) in praise of the 
general Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 121/738 [@.v.]) 
alludes to the Iatter’s victory over Yazid b. al- 
Muhallab whom he killed in 102/720 [see 
MUHALLABIDS]; it clearly shows Ru?ba’s ‘asabtyya 
against the Azd, though not necessarily against the 
Southerners in general (he praises, e.g., the Kalbi al- 
Hakam, see below). Other addressees of his poems 
include: 

(1) Umayyad officials (inter altos): 

Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik (see above, also no. 10); 
Bilal b. Abi Burda (inter alta kadi in Basra before 118, 
d. 126/744; nos. 6, 30, 42, and 57); ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Kays al-Dhi?bi (governor of Sind ¢. 105/723; no. 26); 
al-Hakam b. ‘Awana al-Kalbi (governor of Sind 
under Hisham, Ditamben, no. 13); Khalid b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kasri (governor of Iraq, d. 126/743-4 [g.v.]; 
no. 18); Aban b. al-Walid al-Badjali (in 127/745 ap- 
pointed chief of the guard by the caliph Marwan; nos. 
15, 23, and 25); Nasr b. Sayyar (last Umayyad gover- 
nor of Khurasan, d. 131/748 [¢.v.]; nos. 19, 50); and 
al-Kasim b. Muhammad b. al-Kasim al-Thakafi 
(Ahlwardt, Diwan, lii, and Krenkow in Ef call him 
the conqueror of Sind, but that would be Muhammad 
b. al-Kasim (g.v.]; Ru°’ba addresses him as Kasim and 
describes himself as old and bald, which he would not 
have been at the time of Muhammad’s death in 


96/715, so al-Kasim is possibly a son of the conqueror 
of Sind. Cf., however, al-Tabari ii, 1256, where 
under the year 94 al-Kasim b. Muhammad is men- 
tioned as the conqueror of ard al-Hind! No. 22). 

(2) Umayyad caliphs: 

Hisham (105-25/724-43; no. 2, where the introduc- 
tory phrase wrongly states Maslama as the addressee, 
and Ditamben, no. 9); al-Walid II b. Yazid (125-6/743- 
4; no. 39); and Marwan II b. Muhammad (127- 
32/744-50; no. 41). 

As he had in his way shown his attachment to the 
Umayyads, it is no matter for surprise that Ru’ba did 
not feel his life safe when he was summoned before 
Abi Muslim. Of the audience, we only know that 
Abi Muslim showed himself a connoisseur of Arabic. 
Two poems in praise of Abii Muslim are to be found 
in Geyer’s Ditamben, nos. 4 and 6. Several other 
poems in praise of members of the new dynasty have 
survived; one of 400 lines (no. 55) is dedicated to Aba 
’1-SAbbas al-Saffah and two to his uncle Sulayman b. 
‘Ali (nos. 45 and 47), whom he appointed governor of 
Basra. The latest poems of Ru?ba are in praise of al- 
Mansi, who succeeded his brother as caliph in 
136/754 (no. 14 and Ditamben, no. 8). He was then an 
old man and is said to have died in 145/762. 

All Ru?ba’s poems are in the radjaz maghtir metre; 
the few verses in other metres ascribed to him (nos. 
104-8 of the abyat mufrada in Ahlwardt’s ed. of the 
Diwan) are by other poets and wrongly attributed to 
him, with the possible exception of nos. 107 and 108, 
for which we have Abi ‘Ubayda’s testimony that they 
constitute Ru?ba’s only non-ragjaz output (see 
Ullmann, Untersuchungen, 31n.). He had learned the 
art from his father, whom he even accuses of taking 
credit for his poems when Ru’ba began to write, and 
we actually have a poem by Ru?ba in which he asserts 
himself against his father (no. 37). From his father he 
also inherited a fondness for unusual words and his 
poems are among the most difficult in the Arabic 
language, as they are full of words that are never or 
only very rarely found in other poets (cf. Ahlwardt’s 
lexical-statistical proof of this phenomenon in Diwan, 
xcviii-cxii, including both al-‘Adjdjadj and Ru?ba). 
One even suspects that, for the sake of effect, the poet 
coined new words which did not previously exist. He 
certainly feels free to derive new words from existing 
roots and to bend roots and words to his liking. These 
are general features of ragjaz (see Ullmann, Unter- 
suchungen, chs. 3-8), but Ru’ba may be particularly 
audacious in this violent handling of the language. He 
is also fonder than any other poet of accumulating a 
number of forms from the same verbal root in the 
same line (tadgjnis ishtikak ‘‘figura etymologica’’). The 
resulting style is rough, harsh, but forceful, at times 
willfully obscure, pronouncedly Bedouin-like, a lingua 
rustica (Ahlwardt, Diwan, xii), which often borders on 
the grotesque and ironic and seems to acquire the 
character of a parody of the ancient kasida (Ullmann, 
Untersuchungen, 37). However, Blachére has pointed 
out that Ru?ba is quite capable of using simple 
language when the rhetorical exigencies of the situa- 
tion require it (e.g. in no. 50, addressed to Nasr b. 
Sayyar and warning him of Abi Muslim); it is 
Bedouin themes like the haunting desert descriptions 
that attract most of the gharib vocabulary (HLA, 529). 

Asa rule, Ru’ba’s poems are remarkably long. The 
tripartite structure nasib-rahil-madih is often adhered 
to, but more complex structures are not uncommon, 
as Nallino (Littérature, 158) and Blachére (HLA, 528) 
have shown. One of the more interesting /ak4r themes 
is pride in his own poetry (see the collection of 
shawahid in Ahlwardt, Diwan, lix-lxi). The Diwan con- 
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tains several monothematic pieces, in particular three 
desert descriptions (nos. 1, 34, and 40), which 
Ahlwardt considers to be incomplete poems. While 
this may be true, it should be noted that no. 40 (start- 
ing wa-katimi ’l-aSnaki khawi ’l-mukhtarak), which is the 
most famous of Ru°ba’s poems, is unabashedly called 
a kasida in the later literature and the quoted line its 
beginning. 

Some important intellectual developments reflected 
in Ru’ba’s poetry are the following: (1) In a poem in 
praise of Higham (no. 2, 1. 45), he speaks against the 
kadariyyiin, apparently in the less usual sense of people 
believing in predestination (this attestation to be 
added to the ones collected in KADARIYyA, vol. IV, 
368b). (2) In no. 22, 1. 139, the term nahwi ‘language 
expert’’ is attested, in the context of a poetic fakkr 
asserting that the poet’s command of the language is 
superior. (3) In several places, astrological notions are 
alluded to (Nallino, Liétérature, 159). (4) Koranic 
themes and allusions are not infrequent. His eerie 
depiction of Jonah in the belly of the fish in the depth 
of the ocean is a most impressive example (no. 10, Il. 
66-74). It is the final image in a poem of giving thanks 
to God for being delivered out of the hands of the 
Kharidjites; Jonah (referred to as sahib al-hut, not dhi 
‘I-nin) is a model from the past for God’s deliverance 
out of misery. 

There are many reports that all the important early 
philologists of Basra and, less often, of Kifa were in 
contact with him to increase their knowledge of the 
lugha, and this to such an extent that he became tired 
of them. He seems to have been an important link be- 
tween the oral tradition of poetry and the nascent 
scholarship of the philologists. Due to the high percen- 
tage of gharid in his poetry, he remained a favourite of 
the lexicographers; in the L‘A lines quoted from his 
poetry run into the thousands. 

Ru?ba is also known as a hadith transmitter (see, in 
particular, Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta°rikh, vi, 284-92, and Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib, iii, 290-1). 

He had two sons, ‘Abd Allah, to whom two poems 
of remarkable tenderness are dedicated (nos. 20 and 
56), and ‘Ukba who also wrote poems in the same 
metre as his father (GAS, ii, 369), though nothing 
survives. 

Ru’ba’s poems were collected by several scholars, 
among them his younger contemporaries Aba ‘Amr 
b. al-SAla?, Aba ‘Amr al-Shaybani and Ibn al-A‘rabi 
[g.vv.] and the later al-Sukkari [g.v.]. For details on 
the recensions and the mss. see GAS, ii, 368-9. On the 
basis of the Berlin ms. Landberg 826 (Ahlwardt 
8155), a modern copy of the ms. Cairo adab 516, the 
diwan has been edited by W. Ahlwardt (Berlin 1903, 
repr. Baghdad n.d.), unfortunately without the com- 
mentary by Muhammad b. Habib (d. 245/860 [¢.v. }) 
which is absolutely necessary for an understanding of 
the poems, and in the alphabetical order of the rhymes 
which makes it difficult to recognise the original ar- 
rangement of the collection. As this edition was in- 
complete, Geyer in 1908 published, in a collection of 
several ragjaz poets entitled Altarabische Duamben, 
twelve further poems with the commentary, basing 
himself on the different recension contained in the ms. 
Cairo adab 519. Ahlwardt had added to his edition a 
collection of verses which he had found in various 
works quoted as by Ru?ba. This collection was ex- 
tended by Geyer in his Bettrage zum Diwan des Ru?bah, 
in S.B, Ak. Wien, clxiii (1910). Even then there remain 
lines attributed to Ru’ba which have escaped both 
editors. Confusion seems to have begun at quite an 
early date between the poems of Ru?ba and those of 
his father al-‘Adjdjadj. Ahlwardt also published a 


complete German translation of the whole Diwdn in 
metre. The value of this translation is considered 
small by Krenkow in ET for being only a paraphrase 
that does not help with the difficulties of the Arabic 
text. Ullmann gives a fairer and more positive evalua- 
tion (Untersuchungen, 30n.). The new edition by ‘Abd 
al-Hafiz al-Safli, announced in Akjbar al-turath, iii 
(1982), 15, has so far not yet appeared. 
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RUBA‘I (pl. RUBA‘IYYAT), a verse form. 

1. In Persian. 

In Persian, this is the shortest type of formulaic 
poem; its long history, the strict rules governing its 
use and the richness of its expression make it one of 
the jewels of Persian literature. It is usually but inac- 
curately called ‘‘quatrain”’ (Arabic rudd‘, ‘‘in fours, in 
foursomes’’; ruba‘i, composed of four parts > 
‘‘quadriliteral’’). In the 7th/13th century, Shams-i 
Kays explained the Arabic appellation thus: 
“‘because, in Arabic poetry, the Aazagy metre is made 
up of four parts; thus, each dayt (in Persian) con- 
structed on this metre forms two bayts in Arabic’’ 
(Shams, 115, ll. 3-4). This reference to Arabic poetic 
technique in describing a specifically Persian form of 
poem has for a long time confused study of the 
quatrain. 

Shams-i Kays, in his magisterial treatise on Persian 
poetic technique (completed after 630/1232), al- 
Mu‘dam fi ma‘ayir ash‘Gr al-‘adjam, tells the story of an 
ancient Persian poet (‘‘and I think that it was 
Ridaki’’, 112, 1. 4) who invented the metre of the 
quatrain on hearing a winsome child crying out in the 
course of a game: ghaltan ghaltan hami rawad ta bun-t gi 
(‘‘the ball is rolling, rolling to the bottom of the 
hole’’), i.e. in quantitative metre: ---~v—v--vu-. 
On account of its rhythm and freshness, the poem 
thus invented was called éardna (‘‘young and fine’’); 
“it was also called du baytt (with two bayt)’’. This in- 
volved recourse to anecdote betrays awareness of the 
specifically Persian origin of the quatrain. But Shams 
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no longer possessed the elements which would have 
enabled him to address correctly the study of the 
quatrain: this is a formal adaptation of Arabic techni- 
que to a poetic material of Iranian tradition. 

The survey of the rub@% supplied by Shams-i Kays 
(112-27) is the most complete that is known. The 
numerous treatises subsequently composed are 
pedagogic adaptations of it. The studies in European 
languages by Fr. Gladwin, Garcin de Tassy, Fr. 
Riickert-W. Pertsch and H. Blochmann, are an- 
notated translations of the latter. All give prominent 
place to the study of the ruba@, as does Shams-i Kays. 
In the first chapter of al-Mu‘gjam, the first metre of 
which he analyses the constitution and usage is the 
bahr-i hazagj, a metre of quantitative rhythm compos- 
ed of a foot of one short and three longs (mafa‘lun) 
repeated three times, hence four equal feet. Like his 
predecessors, Shams seeks to locate the ruba% among 
the realisations of the Arabic hazagj metre; but he 
finds it so original that he relegates study of it to a 
footnote at the end of his survey of this metre. He then 
has recourse to the authority of an imam of Khurasan, 
Hasan Kattan (115, 1. 19), who had constructed an 
overall diagram formed of two trees with twelve 
branches, designed to show all the opportunities for 
‘‘changing the foot by excision of a syllable’’ (zzhaf), 
available in Persian in the usage of ruba@ and ‘‘which 
did not exist in Arabic’’ (115, 1. 5), even though ‘‘to- 
day’’, he says, there are numerous ruba‘tyyat in 
Arabic, imitations of the Persian. Case by case, over 
six pages, Shams subsequently brings his aesthetic ap- 
preciation to bear on the major realisations of hazagj 
metre in the ruba‘%; these are formed on the basis of 
two principal types of excision of a letter (or of a 
syllable) at the beginning of a foot, kharb or kharm. The 
specifically Persian tarana was thus forced into a mould 
which was inappropriate for it and from which 
modern ingenuity has been unable to extricate it (M. 
Farzaad, Persian poetic metres, Leiden 1967, 99-123). 

In order to escape from the impasse to which the 
false path of hazagj was leading, it has been necessary 
to undertake a philological study of the antecedents of 
this sophisticated ruba@ and a statistical study of the 
reality of the usage of the metre of the Persian 
quatrain, setting all theories aside. It is undisputed 
that three elements characterise the ruba@: brevity, the 
use of a special metre and the use of a rhyme ap- 
propriate to its structure. In its classical form, it is the 
shortest of Persian poems. Each one begins in the 
same formal fashion. It is composed of two bayts; each 
bayt consists of two misra‘s or hemistiches; the four 
misra‘s have the same metre, or are arranged in pairs, 
with two variants of the metre. Misra‘s 1, 2 and 4 
rhyme; in some cases misra‘ 3 also rhymes with the 
others. In short, it is a form offering almost limitless 
possibilities for stylistic experiments. 

It is not known when the quatrain first came into 
existence. Its emergence in literature can be pin- 
pointed, but it is certainly of pre-Islamic origin, and 
of popular origin also: the du baytt remains a form of 
poetry widely practised throughout the Persian 
cultural sphere. Historically, the quatrain has fol- 
lowed the evolution of Persian poetry in general. 
Written evidence remains of pre-Islamic poetry based 
on a syllabic metre and an accentual verse with 
caesura; rhyme, admittedly irregular, appears in the 
early Islamic period, and is followed by the use of 
quantitative metre, irregular at first, ultimately 
becoming regular quantitative versification, with 
regular rhyme (Lazard 1975, 612-14). The ap- 
pearance, under Arabic influence, of rhyme dictated 
by increasingly stringent rules is understandable; 
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more singular is the subjection of the Iranian syllabic 
metre to Arabic quantitative prosody (Benveniste 
1930, 224). There was imitation of the quantitative 
principle, but application took account of previous 
realities. It is for this reason that the Persian metre 
differs from the Arabic metre in the distribution of 
long sounds; this applies particularly to the quatrain. 
The Persian metre is a syllabic metre, but with 
syllables divided into long and short. Accents and 
caesuras had moulded the elementary distributions of 
syllables; the major Persian metres are moulded ac- 
cording to these distributions. The accent has ceased 
to be a factor in the distribution of syllables in the 
classical bayt. The reckoning of syllables, short and 
long, is what matters in Persian metrical systems, 
rather than the reckoning of letters, which are impor- 
tant only for the rhyme. 

Various studies have been undertaken (Benveniste, 
Henning, Lazard and Shafi‘l Kadkani) with the ob- 
ject of identifying, in fragments of verse in Pahlavi (of 
the Bundahishn) and in older Persian (before the 
3rd/9th century), transmitted through texts in Arabic 
as well as in Manichaean fragments, what used to be 
known as the fardna, a term of pre-Islamic origin 
which denoted songs intended for feasting and wine. 
Rudaki (d. 329/940 [q.v.]) had, at the apogee of the 
Samanids of Bukhara, a leading role, owed to a poetic 
genius which led to his acceptance as a master by all 
the poets of the 5th/l1th century. Numerous 
quatrains were attributed to him (including, no 
doubt, some pseudepigrapha), and he was even 
credited with the invention of the genre. But among 
poets who preceded him, some by as much as a cen- 
tury, and among poets contemporary with him, ex- 
amples are known of poems which conform to the 
characteristic traits of the ruba‘%t. In Arabic, the rubaT 
did not appear until the end of the 4th/10th century, 
in Khurasan and from the pen of a poet of Pishang 
in the region of Harat (Shaff‘i Kadkani, 1988, 2331), 
evidently under Persian influence. 

Another important feature in the history of the 
quatrain is its usage in Sufi circles. The question was 
posed in the 4th/10th century: whether in the course 
of the spiritual observance and the dance which ac- 
companies it (samd‘ [9.v.]), it is permitted to listen to 
ruba‘tyyat (Abi Nasr al-Sarradj al-Tusi (d. 378/988), 
K. al-Luma‘, 299, 1. 3). A number of pieces of 
evidence emanating from Sifi circles of Khurasan, 
and also from Baghdad and elsewhere (thus al- 
Tanukhi, in Nishwar al-muhadara, written in 360/971), 
testify to the usage of the quatrain by the Persians, 
simple people expressing their love to the best of their 
ability; ‘‘it is the discourse of lovers and madmen’’, 
the master Djunayd (d. 298/910) is supposed to have 
said of it, according to Sulami (d. 412/1021). Accord- 
ing to the same, the sama‘ al-ruba‘tyyat ‘‘is suitable only 
for strong and experienced men’’ (Shafi‘i Kadkani, 
2337, 1. 22). 

It is therefore not astonishing that in the Sth/11th 
century the quatrain was in use among all the Persian 
lyrical poets. Attempts have been made to establish 
Abi Sa‘id Abi ’l-Khayr (d. 440/1049 (9.0. ]) as the in- 
ventor of the quatrain in Sifism; like others before 
him, he practised it, but his eminent role in the 
history of Khurasanian Sufism gave added respec- 
tability to the ruba%Z, and poems attributed to him were 
considered to have been endorsed by his authority. In 
the same period, the Hanbali Safi al-Ansari (d. 
481/1088 [9.v.]) composed some fine quatrains, and 
the mountain-dwelling hermit Baba Tahir (d. in the 
middle of the same century [9.v.]) expressed the sum 
of his experience in du baytis in which his Persian was 
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blended with dialectal elements of Luristan. There are 
few poets who, over ten centuries, have not practised 
the quatrain; the modern period has seen the evolu- 
tion of variants of the ruba% having 3 or 5 misra‘s. The 
most widely admired author of quatrains is ‘Umar 
Khayyam (d. before 530/1135 [¢. v.]); his life, his work 
and his eminent position made him an easy target for 
pseudepigraphical artifice; it was not until a century 
after his death that a copy of a quatrain attributed to 
him was found, but the scholarly scepticism which is 
observed here corresponds closely to that which was 
denounced by the great mystic ‘Attar (d. ca. 617/1220 
[g.v.}), in regard to Khayyam precisely (Jlahi-nama, 
215, Il. 5169-83). Thus was born a Khayydmian tradi- 
tion of quatrains, from the terrible century of the 
Mongols, the 7th/13th, onwards. 

In his study of Persian metre based on statistical 
findings, P.N. Khanlari (Kh4nlari 1966), has demon- 
strated once again that the metre of the ruba‘% followed 
rules exclusive to it. The basic structure of what he 
calls the bahr-i tarana consists, he asserts, of five feet; 
the first and the fourth, comprising two longs, never 
vary; feet 2 and 5, made up of two longs, may have 
as a variant: vv-; foot 3, constructed thus: v—-v, can 
have two variants: -vv and --. Twelve principal 
realisations are identified by the author, emanating 
from the possibilities offered by these variants. 

L.P. Elwell-Sutton (1976, 134-6), has set aside the 
division into feet and has sought to group the realisa- 
tions of a sample of 400 lines or ‘‘hemistiches”’ 
(misra‘), under patterns capable of producing all the 
realisations. A group a corresponds to a basic pattern 
constructed thus: 

Wu /—u- 
this is the most ancient, the most popular and the 
most frequent; group 6: 

0 /-- 
For the two shorts in the penultimate position, it is 
quite common to substitute one long; the same 
substitution for the two shorts in the third position is 
exceptional, and this would be out of place in the mid- 
dle of the line. These features are quite typical of Per- 
sian metre. The statistical survey has also enabled the 
author to state that lines of 12 and 11 syllables are the 
most frequent, and that there is no evidence to show 
that the rhyme pattern A A A A in the quatrain is 
older than the rhyme pattern A A B A, although the 
latter obtains in 70% of cases. 

The quatrain is not restricted to a unique semantic 
field; it may be lyrical, satirical, mystical, phi- 
losophical, conveying aphoristic maxims or express- 
ing states of mind. It should be dignified (buland), or 
delicate (afif), or mordant (éiz). Its structure should be 
such that the first three misra‘s introduce the fourth, 
the first two sharing a certain unity, whence the ter- 
nary structure which is encountered in a number of 
quatrains (Bausani 1960, 532). While quatrains are to 
be found in almost all the Persian diwans, there are 
some diwdans which are composed exclusively of 
quatrains. 

There are numerous translations of Persian 
quatrians. The technical problems of translating the 
ruba‘t into European languages have only recently 
been the object of systematic consideration (Lazard 
1991). The object must be to convey an impression of 
the form of the ruba%, a poem of such rigorous intensi- 
ty that the rhythmic clash of words is constantly strik- 
ing brilliant sparks of intelligence. 
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2. In Turkish. 

It is impossible to deal with the problems of the 
Turkish ruba% without a suitable consideration of the 
corresponding Persian metre; the two civilisations 
have broadly amalgamated. 

The word rubé@ signifies here the distinct type des- 
cribed by Eilers, sc. an independent strophe of four 
lines, with the basic form —-Vvo--Uv-—uu-, the 
rhyme sequence aaba and a definite meaning se- 
quence: introduction (the first two lines), surprising 
new motive (third line), pointe, return to the outset 
(last line). We may call this kind of quatrain the ‘‘per- 
fect genuine ruba‘i’’ (abbreviated PGR). 

In this rigid and narrow sense, the word ruba is 
frequently employed in Turkish (and extra-Turkish) 
literature, for example in the following works: 
Kabakh (1, 617-18, 678-9), Ozkinmh (996), TDEA 
(xxvii, 445), Dilgin (5, etc.). Karaalioglu (605); Gibb 
(i, 88-90), Kowalski (161-3), Andrews (167-70). 
Nevertheless, the term is sometimes employed in a 
broader sense, namely as an equivalent of the Turkish 
dortlik. That is, it signifies a quatrain: a strophe con- 
sisting of four lines (which we may abbreviate as 
FLS). Cf. Rypka, 694 (‘‘the quatrain [ruba“]’’, by 
which term is meant the popular Persian strophe con- 
taining eleven syllables in each line), Képriiliizade, 
113-22 (where the form is arranged into the general 
notion of dértluk, e.g. some strophes of Kutadhghu bilig, 
which are, nevertheless, mutakanb mahdhuf), Bertel’s, 
88 ( = Eastern Turkish éortiik), Eckmann, in PTF, ii, 
299-300 (the quatrain quoted there as ‘‘ruba‘i’’ has the 
metre fa%ilatun fa‘ilatun fa‘ilatun fa‘ulun, similar to 
luyugh). 

The origin of the PGR is controversial, since it is in 
‘arid, but not of the Arabic type. This diachronic 
problem must clearly be distinguished from the syn- 
chronic structure of the PRG, as it has been described 
above. See on this, Doerfer (Hungary, Sweden). 
Substantially, two opinions exist: 

(a) The ‘‘ruba%’’ has a purely Persian origin, either 
as going back to Old Persian metres (Salemann, Ger- 
shevitch) or as having developed in an early New Per- 
sian epoch (Elwell-Sutton, Eilers, Meier, Andrews, 
Rypka). Most Turkish authors, too, support this 
thesis, under K6priilii’s influence (Dilcin, 208, 
Kabakh, 618, Ozkinmh, 996, TDEA, 350-1, 
Karaalioglu, 605); cf. also PTF, ii, 104-5, 112-13, 
256, 261. To be sure, ‘‘ruba%’ is mainly confined 
here to the narrow sense of PGR. 

(b) On the other hand, Képriliizade remarks (113- 
22) that the dortlik (= FLS) already existed in pre- 
Islamic Turkish literature. He says, furthermore, that 
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for the ‘‘ruba@’’ (= PGR) neither a Turkish nor a Per- 
sian origin can finally be proven (although PGR is 
documented in the Persian literature much earlier). 
At any rate, the four-line strophe is popular both in 
Turkish and Persian mediaeval and modern lyrics. 
The same differentiation is also expressed in Bertel’s, 
88, 107; the PGR has originated under the influence 
of the Turkish FLS, but it has assumed its ultimate 
shape in Persian literature. ‘ 

The origin of the Persian PGR under the influence 
of the Turkish FLS has been underlined still more ex- 
pressively by Kowalski, 161-3: Turk Anstklopedist, 445, 
Cetin, in fA, 759-61; and Bausani, 527-78 (above all 
in 535, where Chinese parallels, also originating 
under Turkish influence, have been considered). 

Indisputably, the first PGR metre has been 
documented much earlier in Persian poetry than in 
the Turkish. It is found as early as 333/944-5 in a 
poem by Aba Shakur, whereas the first PGR metre in 
Turkish language belongs to the second half of the 
6th/12th century, see below. This fact proves that at 
least the direct origin of the PGR is Persian; and this 
simultaneously signifies that the hypothesis of an 
origin from the Turkish FLS cannot in the strictest 
sense be proven, particularly since the first Turkish 
poems belong to the 5th/11th century. On the other 
hand, a diachronic investigation shows that an origin 
from the Turkish FLS (or, at least, a certain influence 
from this side) can also not be excluded. The most fre- 
quent metre in Mahmid al-Kashghari’s Diwan is 
--v-/-v-. The Diwan dates from 464-70/1072-8, 
but derives from many earlier sources. But exactly 
this metre occurs, too, in the first ruba‘i-like poem in 
New Persian literature, found in a satirical verse in al- 
Tabari under the year 108/726: az Khuttalan amadhih / 
ba ri tabah amadhih / dwar baz amadhih / bé dil faraz 
amadhih. The subsequent development of early Per- 
sian metrics gradually leads to the PGR. It should be 
noted that these metres are largely similar to al- 
Kashghari’s eleven-syllable metre --U—/-v-/--v-. 
Cf. WHanzala (250/864), --v—/v—--/v--/-v-; 
Mashriki (283/896), --vv—-/Lv-v-/-- (the same 
metre is found in a poem by Manttihri (432/1040-1); 
Abu ’l-Husayn (311/923), --ve—/-ve-/-v-; 
Shahid (324/936), ao —/-u—/-u (but only in 
a two-line verse); and finally, in Aba Shakar, 
--vy-/y-v-/-uu-. This last example is of par- 
ticular interest, since it follows the PGR rhythm ex- 
actly; however, it has a rhyme sequence aaaa. Both the 
rhyme sequence aaéa and the meaning sequence (see 
above) have only gradually developed in Persian 
literature (see below), becoming a general norm from 
the 5th/i1th century onwards. Since Bausani has 
shown that a Turkish influence of the FLS both upon 
the East (China) and the West (Iran) is likely, the 
hypothesis of a Turkish FLS origin of the Persian 
PGR may also be regarded as possible. But the 
definitive shaping of PGR occurred on Persian soil, so 
that PGR is a witness to the Iranian spirit. 

In other words, we may put forward the hypothesis 
that the Persians adopted models from both adjacent 
nomadic societies: that west of Iran (the Arabic ‘ari¢) 
and that east of Iran (the Turkish FLS), but that they 
reorganised these patterns into a genuine Persian 
form. 

So much for metrics. The meaning sequence de- 
scribed above is certainly of Persian origin and has 
been cultivated, above all, by ‘Umar Khayyam [g.».], 
to become an admired and frequently imitated model 
not only for Persian, but also for Turkish poetry. The 
spirited and pointed rhyme sequence aaba has also 
been made a norm by ‘Umar Khayyam. It seems like- 


ly that TDEA, 350, is right in supposing that it was 
Mewlana Djalal al-Din Rumi (604-72/1207-73 [q.v.]) 
who influenced Ottoman literature by his Diwén-t 
kabir, introducing the PGR in its perfect structure. 

The rhyme sequence aaba occurs frequently in the 
Eastern Turkish literature of the 5th/11th century, 
e.g. in the Kutadhghu bilig (196 verses) and in the 
“Atabat al-haka*ik (generally), cf. Képrili, 341. To be 
sure, these verses are no PGR, but FLS in mutakarib, 
and resemble a collection of kifa‘at. In MK’s work, 
aaba is rare, if it exists at all, but it may be found in 
Stebleva’s no. 44, which also follows the PGR-like 
metre —-v—/—v—/—-G-. This sequence is widespread 
in modern Turkish folk-poetry, not only in the 
Anatolian mani [q.v.] and in other regions of Western 
Turks, such as Persia, but also in Central Asia 
(Karakalpak, Kazakh, Uzbek and New Uyghur 
folklores). It is even found in South Siberia—above all 
in Tannu-Tuva—and this may be a hint at the archaic 
character of aaba in the Turkish world. On the other 
hand, in Iranian folk-poetry aaba is also well- 
documented. In Iranian educated literature, the older 
ruba‘tyyat have mostly the rhyme sequence aaaa, cf. 
Elwell-Sutton, 639-44; seven Persian poets of the 
5th/11th century offer 905 cases of aaaa (91%), against 
only 91 (9%) aaba. In ‘Umar Khayyam’s work, on the 
contrary, aaba prevails over aaaa (70%: 30%), and 
this norm is still more valid in Hafiz, where aaaa has 
become extremely rare (about 2.5%). 

The Turkish development is almost a parallel of the 
Iranian one. However, extensive statistical investiga- 
tions of this topic are still lacking, and poets seem to 
behave very differently. Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa?i (845- 
906/1441-1501) favours aaaa both in his Caghatay 
Turkish and Persian rubatyyat to about 88%. The last 
word is often identical in all four verses (then general- 
ly with a radif (q.v.]). In poems of the Adharbaydjani 
poet Nesimi (770-820/1369-1417), aaaa prevails over 
aaba (and xaya); 314 (86%) 52: 1. But in the East 
Anatolian Kadi Burhan al-Din’s (745-800/1345-98) 
poems we find aaba: xaya in a relation of 19: 1; 
similarly in the Rumelian Yahya New‘i’s (940- 
1007/1533-99) rubd‘tyyat, aaba : xaya=8 : 3; and in 
the Istanbult Haleti’s (977-1040/1570-1631) poems 
(here, for example, the 16 poems quoted by Gibb, iii, 
227-30, are aaba throughout). The same holds true of 
the Adharbaydjani Fudili’s (d. 963/1556) work: 
aaba: aaaa=65:7 (three aaaa with radif), i.e. 
90 : 10%. Generally speaking, the rhyme sequence 
aaba (which corresponds to that of the manz) found in- 
creased use in the course of time, particularly in the 
western area of Turkish literatures. . 

These and other hints at the Turkish origin of the 
FLS and PGR are remarkable, and may be due to a 
narrow Turkish-Iranian symbiosis. However, the 
PGR in its ideal form is owed to the Persians and 
above all to ‘Umar Khayyam. It remains (Eilers, 212) 
“ein wundervolles Zeugnis des persischen Genius’’. 
This PGR has been adopted by both Ottoman- 
Adharbaydjani and Caghatay literature and plays an 
enormous role there. Kabakh, 618, understates when 
he says that every Diwan poet has written ‘‘one or two 
ruba‘tyyat’’; PGRs, sometimes in great number, are 
found in almost every important diwén. 

The earliest documented purely Turkish PGR was 
written by Mubarakshah from Marw-i Rad [g.v.} in 
eastern Khurasan. It presumably belongs to the end 
of the 6th/12th century: wa‘da beriisdn n@iicin kalmas- 
san | séz yalghanini maning bila koymas-san / ytizing kun u 
saé tin kara kérmds-san / “ighkingda kararsiz ay ‘agjab 
btlmas-san ‘‘thou givest me a promise, (but) why doest 
thou not come? Thou abandonest neither lying nor 
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me. Thou dost not see that thy face is (bright as) the 
sun and thy hairs are black (as) the night. Thou 
knowest, foresooth, that thou art unsteady in thy 
love’’. Furthermore, there are two miacaronic 
rubd‘iyyat dating from the same period, Badr al-Din al- 
Kawwami of the Rayy Oghuz (6th/12th century, with 
a rhyme sequence aaaa) and Kurashi from Transox- 
ania (7th/13th century, rhyme sequence aaba), cf. 
K6pniiliizade, Tiirk dili ve edebiyat: hakkinda avastirmalav, 
118-20. 

According to Képrili (344, and in PTF, ii, 256) 
the PGR metre is not adapted for the Turkish 
language (‘‘étranger au rhythme du métre national 
turc et trés difficile 4 adapter a la langue turque ... 
caprices individuels des poétes turcs possédant une 
solide connaissance de la métrique persane’’). On the 
other hand, he explains (1934, 350) that the PGR was 
readily adaptable to Turkish prosody, since it is a 
four-line strophe. Indeed, the PGR has become a 
favoured genre in the Turkish literatures, at least 
those more cr less influenced by Persian poetry. This 
preference lasted from the earliest period (e.g. Kadi 
Burhan al-Din until the modern era (e.g. Yahya 
Kemal Beyatli, 1884-1958). Ruba‘iyyat have been 
shaped not only in the Ottoman Empire and Turkey, 
but also in Adharbaydjan (see above; Nesimi, Fudiili, 
and many others), in Turkmenia (Azadi, 1700-60) 
and even in the successive regions of the Ulus 
Gaghatay (Nawa’i; Shibani, 855-916/1451-1510; 
Amani, 945-1017/1538-1608; Babur, 888-936/1483- 
1530; Kamran Mirza, 1825-99; Djahan Khatun, 19th 
century; cf. Eckmann, in PTF, ii, 304-402, and 
Hofman). 

For the poets of the Ottoman Empire (and Turkey) 
cf. PTF, ii (index 952; references given by Bjérkman 
at 403-65); Kabakh, 618; Tiirk Ansiklopedisi, 445, 
Dilcin, 168, 350, etc., Ozkinmh, 996, Karaalioglu, 
605; Necatigil. As well as those named above we may 
mention as the most outstanding ruba@ poets: Kara 
Fadli (d. 1564), Rubi from Baghdad (d. 1014/1605); 
Fehim (1036-58/1627-48); Djewri (d. 1064/1654); 
Neshati (d. 1085/1674); Thabit (1060-1124/1650- 
1712); Nabr (1052-1124/1642-1712); Nedim (1092- 
1143/1681-1730); Seza°r (1080-1151/1669-1738); 
Nahifi (d. 1151/1738); Esrar Dede (d. 1210/1796); 
Sheykh Ghalib (1170-1214/1757-99); ‘Awni from 
Yenishehir (1826-83); Sabahattin Eyiiboglu (1908- 
73); Arif Nihat Asya (1904-75); and Cemal Yegil 
(1900-77). The most famous and celebrated ruba& 
poet, however, is ‘Azmi-zade Haleti. Nedim glorified 
him with the following verse: Haleti ewdj-i rubd‘ide ucar 
Sanka gibi ‘‘Haleti is like the Sanka (bird), flying on the 
ruba@s summit’’, cf. PTF, ii, 443; TDEA, 350. 
Mu‘allim Nadji, however, criticised him. As to his 
biography and literary creativity cf. E/' art. s.v. 
(Menzel), A, v, 125-6 (Yéntem); EP art, s.v. (iz), 
Tirk Anstklopedist, xviii, Ankara 1970, 346-8. He 
wrote 2 ‘ard-i hals, 3 kasidas, 2 merthiyes, 3 kifSa-yi 
kebires, 5 tarikhs, 330 beyts, but 569 ruba‘is. He was 
called Ustad-i rubai ‘“‘master of the ruba%’ and 
Khayyam-t Rim. (Gibb’s and Kabakh’s opinion that 
Haleti cannot equal Khayyam in respect of originality 
is disputed by Yontem.) 

In Turkish (Ottoman) ruba‘yyat, the akhreb pattern, 
whose first three syllables are -—v, is much more fre- 
quently employed than the akhrem pattern (———), cf. 
TDEA, 350-1; the same holds true for Caghatay 
literature (e.g. for Nawa?i). This fact may be condi- 
tioned by the structure of the Turkish languages. The 
ruba% appears in 12 variants, of which Turkish poetry 
has made a certain selection; not only the akhrem, but 
also certain kinds of akhreb patterns occur less often. 





The following table shows the patterns and their fre- 
quency: 


akhreb 1 —-vlu—u-/u—--/- frequent according 
to Kabakh, TDEA, 
Dilgin; according 
to Andrews (along 
with 2) the most 
frequent pattern 

2 --v/u-v—/u--v/u— frequent according 
to Kabakh, TDEA, 
Dilgin; according 
to Andrews (along 
with 1) the most 
frequent pattern 
frequent only ac- 
cording to Kabakh 
and TDEA 
frequent only ac- 
cording to Kabakh 
frequent according 
to Kabakh, TDEA, 
Dilcin 

6 --v/y—-v/u--v/u— frequent according 
to Kabakh, TDEA, 
Dilcgin 

frequent only ac- 
cording to TDEA 
frequent only ac- 
cording to TDEA 


Fiasufes/ees/ 


4 --u/U---/--u/u- 


§ Ulu —ulg—/— 


akhrem 7 ---/-v-/u---/- 


8 —--/-v—/u--/u— 


9 ---/---/---/- rare 
10 —--/---/-vv-/- rare 
11] ---/——vu/—--/- rare 
12 ---/--vu/--ve/— rare 


These statements can be corroborated. For example, 
New‘i’s 11 ruba@%yyat and Kadi Burhan al-Din’s 20 
rubatyyat are all akhreb; in Fudili’s 72 examples, only 
one akhrem is to be found. 

According to Dilcin, 207, a certain preference exists 
to employ two different variants in a ruba‘%, namely, 
one for the verses 1,2,4 (which also rhyme with each 
other) and another for the third (in the aaba pattern, 
unrhymed) verse; this is a frequent usage in Persian 
poetry too, for example in ‘Umar Khayyam’s poems. 
This accentuation of the third verse, the underlying of 
its particular character is also known in the Turkish 
mani, where, to be sure, the same effect is produced by 
a change of caesura (e.g. dam iistiinde / duran kiz // 
bayram geldi | dolan kiz // kurbansiz / bayram olmaz // olam 
sana / kurban kiz ‘‘girl standing on the roof; bayram has 
come, walk around, girl; without victims there is no 
bayram; I may become a victim for you, girl’’: 4,3; 
4,3; 3,4; 4,3). In a more distant way, this underlining 
of a verse resembles certain poems in al-Kashghari, 
where, however, it is the last verse of the aaab pattern 
which has a particular structure (e.g. in Stebleva, 
31.1, following the scheme 
v--lon-Mo--lo—-Ms —— lo — Ms -/-0 =). 

In whatever manner the problem of the genetic con- 
nection of the Turkish and Persian folk poetries (of 
which the PRG is a sublimation) may be explained, 
the symbiosis of these peoples and the similarity of 
their civilisations is undeniable. 

Bibliography: W.G. Andrews, An introduction to 
Ottoman poetry, Minneapolis and Chicago 1976; A. 
Pagliaro and A. Bausani, Storia della letteratura persa, 
Milan 1960; E.E. Bertel’s, Jstoriya persidsko- 
tadzikskoi literaturi, Moscow 1960; C. Dilcin, 
Orneklerle Tirk siirt bilgisi, Ankara 1983; Doerfer 
(Hungary) =G. Doerfer, Formen der dlteren tiirkischen 
Lyrik (forthcoming); Doerfer (Sweden) =G. 
Doerfer, Gedanken zur Entstehung des ruba‘i (forth- 
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coming); L.P. Elwell-Sutton, The ruba‘t in early Per- 

sian literature, in Camb. hist. Iran, v, Cambridge 

1975, 633-57; W. Eilers, Vierzeilendichtung, persisch 

und auferpersisch, in WZKM, I\xii (1969), 209-49; 

PTF, ii, ed. L. Bazin et alit, Wiesbaden 1964; 

Fuziili, Turkge divan, ed. K. Akyiiz et alt, Ankara 

1958; E.J.W. Gibb, HOP; H.F. Hofman, Turkish 

literature, Utrecht 1969; A. Kabakh, Tiirk edebtyats, 

Istanbul 1985; S.K. Karaalioglu, Ansiklopedtk 

edebiyat sozligi, Istanbul 1969; F. Képrili ( = K6p- 

riliizade), Edebiyat arastirmalan, Ankara 1966; 

idem, Tiirk dili ve edebiyats hakkinda arastirmalar, Istan- 

bul 1934; T. Kowalski, Ze studjéw nad forma poezji 
ludéw tureckich (‘‘Studies on the form of the poetry 
of the Turkish nations’’), Krakéw 1921; G. Lazard, 

Les premiers poétes persans (IX*-X* siécles), Tehran- 

Paris 1964; Mahmid al-Kashghari, Diwan lughat al- 

turk, according to Stebleva, q.v. (other editions by 

Brockelmann, Dankoff and Talat Tekin); F. Meier, 

Die schéne Mahsati, Wiesbaden 1963; Mir SAli-Shir 

Nawa’1, Diwan, ed. L.V. Dmitrieva, Moscow 1964; 

idem, Divanlar, ed. S.S. Levend, Ankara 1966; 

Necatigil = B. Necatigil, Edebtyat :mizda isimler 

sézligi, Istanbul 1991; Nesimt = Imadaddin 

Nasimi, Asdrlari, i, ii, ed. Kahramanov, Baku 1973; 

New‘i, Diwan, ed. M. Tulum and M.A. Tanyeri, 

Istanbul 1977; A. Ozkirimh, Tiirk edebtyat an- 

siklopedist, Istanbul 1987; Kadi Burhan al-Din, 

Divan, ed. M. Ergin, Istanbul 1980; J. Rypka, 

History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 1968; I.V. 

Stebleva, Razvitie tyurkskikh poeticeskikh form v XI veke, 

Moscow 1971; TDEA = Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyats An- 

siklopedisi, vii, Istanbul 1990; Turk Anstklopedisi, 

xxvii, Ankara 1978; ‘Umar Khayyaém=A. 

Christensen, Critical studies in the rubdiydt of “Umar-i- 

Khayydm, Copenhagen 1927. (G. Doerrer) 

3. In Arabic. 

The rubd‘tyya, lit. ‘‘quadripartite entity’’, or 
quatrain occurs in Arabic literature both as an in- 
dependent verse form and as an element of structure 
in longer compositions. It represents a comparatively 
late development of poetic form and its origins are not 
altogether clear. 

The lines of the quatrain can either be lines in the 
sense of a bayt (two hemistichs with between 16 and 30 
syllables and a caesura) or in the sense of a misra‘ or 
shafr (a single hemistich so to speak, of 15 or less 
syllables). In the classical kasida it is the bayt which 
represents the unit of structure, in radjaz poetry it is 
the shafr. In the ruba‘iyya either case can apply, leading 
to ambiguity in the usage of this term. However, 
more often than not, the rubd‘tyya denotes a quatrain 
whose lines have the length of half a bayt. This ex- 
plains why expressions like baytan' (‘‘two bayts’’) or 
dubayt (from Persian du ‘‘two’’; also ditbayti) are some- 
times used as synonyms for ruba‘tyya. 

Diubayt, however, is more often used for a quatrain 
of a particular metre (fa‘lun mutafa‘ilun fa‘ilun fa‘ilun) 
and rhyme scheme aaba (called a‘adj) or aaaa. Com- 
mon metrical variations are: 
soy renvo-yy-5_(b) wy 
(c) --yvy---v-—-vy-. When used in this sense, 
dibayt is the Arabic equivalent of the Persian ruba%. Its 
origins and its development are discussed extensively 
in the introductory essay of Kamil Mustafa al-Shaybi, 
Diwan al-dibayt fi ‘l-shiS al-‘arabi (fi ‘asharat kurin), 
Manshirat al-djami‘a ’l-Libiyya, n.p. 1392/1972, 15- 
132. This book contains, arranged according to cen- 
turies, a collection of 808 poems in the dabayt metre 
(mostly quatrains, but also some other forms, such as 
muwashshahs) by 168 poets from the 5th/11th century 
until the beginning of the 14th/20th century, together 
with 120 anonymous poems, of which 14 are in collo- 
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quial Arabic. Supplements have been published in al- 
Mawrid (1975), 153-72, and (1977), 49-108. 

In most cases, only a few débayt quatrains of each 
author have been handed down in the literature. A 
more extensive collection is the dibayt diwan Nukhbat 
al-sharib wa-‘udjalat al-rékib, by Nizam al-Din al- 
Isfahani (d. after 680/1281 or in 1278, Brockelmann, 
SI, 449), which contains some 500 quatrains arrang- 
ed according to rhyme-letter in Arabic (predominant- 
ly), Persian and in a mixture of both languages 
(mulamma‘). Eighty of the Arabic quatrains of this 
author are in al-Shaybi’s book (op. cit., 285-300). 
“Imad al-Din al-Isfahani (519-97/1125-1201 (¢.v.}) 
and Salah al-Din al-Irbili (572-631/1176-1234) are 
also said to have composed diwans of diubayt quatrains 
(see al-Shaybi, op. cit. 74-5). 

The rise of the diubayt quatrain is placed by al- 
Shaybi among bilingual Persians in and around 
Ghazna, and the most easterly Iranian territories. As 
a date he suggests the 380s A.H., i.e. coinciding more 
or less with the beginnings of the Persian ruba%. The 
Persian origin is borne out by the occurrence of a radif 
[g.v.] in three early Arabic ditbayts (al-Shaybi, op. cit., 
nos. 2/1, 5/1 and 8/1). 

The earliest textual examples of diébayt quatrains go 
back to the first half of the 5th/11th century. They are 
preserved in the Dumyat al-kasr compiled by Abu ’]- 
Hasan ‘Ali al-Bakharzi (murdered in 467/1075 [q.v.]). 
In his comment on one of these quatrains, al-Bakharzi 
speaks of ‘‘pieces in the ruba‘iyya metre’ (kifaS ‘ala 
wazn al-ruba‘iyya) and he remarks that he had not 
heard of this method (farika) until his father had 
recited quatrains in this manner (ruba‘tyyat ‘ala hadha 
‘l-namat) (Dumya, ed. Muhammad Raghib al- 
Tabbakh, Aleppo 1349/1930, 174). Two early Arabic 
diibayts are by the Persian mystic Abu Sa‘id b. Abi ’1- 
Khayr (357-440/967-1049 [g.v.]) famous for his more 
than 700 Persian quatrains. 

References to quatrains of an earlier date do occur 
in the literature. Examples are Aba Nasr al-Sarradj 
(d. 378/988), K. al-Luma‘ fi ‘l-tasawwuf, ed. R.A. 
Nicholson, London 1914, 299 (Bab ft man kariha ’l- 
sama‘); Abi SAIi al-Tanukhi (329-84/939-94), The 
table-talk of a Mesopotamian judge (= Nishwar al- 
Muhédara), ed. and tr. D.S. Margoliouth, London 
1921-2, i, 54, ii, 59: ‘‘there was a Sufi present, who 
was humming some ruba‘tyyat’?; Aba ‘Abd _ al- 
Rahman al-Sulami (330-412/941-1021), Tabakat al- 
safiyya, ed. Nur al-Din Shurayba, Cairo 1953, 239, in 
a report in which Abu ’1-SAbbas Ahmad b. Masrik al- 
Tisi (d. 298/911) is asked for his opinion on the per- 
missibility of listening to musical performances of 
quatrains (su*tla ‘an sama al-ruba‘tyyat). All these texts 
suggest that these quatrains were popular in Baghdadi 
mystical circles. As the word rubd‘yya is indefinite 
with regard to structural details, it is difficult to know 
if débayt quatrains are intended in any of these cases. 

Another expression that may refer to the quatrain 
is mathnat, mentioned in al-Djawhari, Sihah, Cairo 
1282, ii, 453 s.v. th-n-y, said to be equivalent to ‘‘what 
is called in Persian dibayti, which is singing (al- 
ghina?)’’ (see also LA, xiv, 119 s.v. th-n-y). 

Quatrains or quatrain-like compositions may also 
be intended in a passage in Aghani', xiii, 74 
( = Aghani*, xiv, 324) where shi muzawig) baytayn' bay- 
tayn' is attributed to Hammad ‘Adjrad (d. between 
155/772 and 168/784 [q.v.}). See also G.E. von 
Grunebaum, in JNES, iii {1944], 10 and G. Vajda, 
Les zindigs en pays d’Islam au début de la période abbasside, 
in RSO, xvii [1938], 205. 

The 7th/13th century represents the Golden Age of 
the dubayt quatrain, with many poets among mystics 
(such as Ibn al-Farid [q.v.] with over 30 quatrains and 
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Djalal al-Din al-Rimi [¢.v.] with 19 Arabic dadayts in 
the Kulliyyat-: Shams), princes, men of law, 
philosophers and physicians. There are experiments 
in form, e.g. the famous dabayt kasida by Baha? al-Din 
Zuhayr (581-656/1186-1258 (9.v.]), Diwan, ed. E.H. 
Palmer, Cambridge 1876, 202-4; the mixture of dibayt 
and muwashshah, such as the example by Ahmad al- 
Mawsili (603-56/1207-58) quoted in Ibn Shakir al- 
Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafayat, ed. Muhammad Mubhyi al- 
Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo [1951], ii, 510-11; as well 
as the many imitations (mu‘Grada [q.v.]) which these 
innovations provoked. 

In this century, the dédayt also spread to the western 
part of the Muslim world. The Escorial ms. 288 con- 
tains four texts on the ddbayt written by Maghribi 
authors, Abu ’l-Hakam Malik b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
Ibn al-Murahhal (604-99/1207-99), Abi Bakr al- 
Kalalisi (d. 707/1307), Muhammad b. ‘Umar al- 
Darr4dj (authorship not certain) and Abu ’|-Hasan 
‘Ali Ibn Barri (d. 730/1330). Two of these texts have 
been published by Hilal Nadji, Risdlatan' faridatan' fr 
‘ariid al-dibayt, in al-Mawrid, iii (1974), 145-74. Hazim 
al-Kartadjanni (608-84/1211-85 [9.v.]) finds the 
dibayti exquisite, in spite of its non-classical origin, 
and therefore approves of its being practised (la ba°s4 
bi 'l-‘amal ‘alayhi fa-innahi mustazraf wa-wad‘uhi 
mutanasib), see Minhag al-bulagha, ed. M.H. Belkho- 
dja, Tunis 1966, 243. After the 7th/13th century, the 
number of dubayt-quatrains found in the literature 
dwindles, but there are examples in the work of 
authors such as Safi al-Din al-Hilli (d. ca. 752/1351 
(9.v.]), Salah al-Din al-Safadi (d. 764/1363 [9.v.]), Ibn 
Hidjdja al-Hamawi (767-837/1366-1434 [q.v.]) and 
Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani (773-852/1372-1449 [9.v.}). 
Today, the diibayt is said to be still in use in al- 
Kuwayt, al-Bahrayn and ‘Uman. 

In modern Arabic literature, the rubd‘tyya in the 
dibayt metre is seldom found, but there are many in- 
stances of quatrains in original Khalilian metres or 
modern derivatives. They represent one of the ex- 
amples of the revival and development of strophic 
form in modern Arabic poetry (cf. S. Moreh, Modern 
Arabic poetry 1800-1970, Leiden 1976, and idem, 
Technique and form in modern Arabic poetry up to World 
War II, in Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, ed. M. 
Rosen-Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977, 415-34 = Moreh, 
Studies in modern Arabic prose and poetry, Leiden 1988, 
116-36). 

The diwan of Ibrahim Nadji (1898-1953 [g.v.]), for 
example, contains, under the title RubaYyyat, a collec- 
tion of 77 short-lined quatrains in the sari metre, 
partly in monorhyme aaaa and partly in cross rhyme 
abab (ed. Ahmad Rami et alti, Cairo [1961], 225-34). 
In this diwan, the short-lined quatrain is also used as 
a structural unit in 27 other poems, three of which 
are of the murabba‘ type aaaa, bbba, ceca ... (see 
MUSAMMAT), most of the others showing cross rhyme 
(abab cdcd efef ...). The number of quatrains per poem 
varies between 4 and 35. Several metres are 
employed, especially kamil, ramal and sari“. 

The long-lined quatrain (based on a bayt with two 
hemistichs) occurs in 11 poems. The rhyme scheme 
for most of these is aa xa xa xa; xb xb xb xb; xe xe xe xc 
(in which x represents unrhymed hemistichs). The 
number of quatrains varies between 4 and 33 per 
poem. 

The Egyptian poet ‘Ali Mahmiid Taha (1901-49) 
also employed both short-lined and _ long-lined 
quatrains in longer poems. His poem Allah wa ’l-sha‘ir 
consists of 108 short-lined quatrains in the sari* metre 
with rhyme scheme abab cded efef ... (al-Mallah al-ta*th, 
Cairo 19433, 77-117). 


Slightly longer is Targjamat shayfan by ‘Abbas 
Mahmid al-‘Akkad (1889-1964 (9¢.v.] in Suppl.]), 
with the same rhyme scheme but in the rama/ metre 
(Diwan al-‘Akkad, Cairo 1346/1928, 238-54). 

Djamil Sidki al-Zahawi (d. 1936 [9.v.]), has a diwan 
called Rubadiyyat, Beirut 1924, containing 1,018 
quatrains in different metres, all of them of the short- 
lined type. 

Mahmid Darwish (b. 1942) publishes under the 
tide RubaYyyat 22 short-lined quatrains (abab cded efef 
rhyme) in Awrak al-zaytin, Beirut n.d. (original date of 
publication 1964), 133-142. Eleven of these are in 
Diwan Mahmid Darwish i, Beirut 1979°, 108-13. His 
Yawmuiyyat djurh filastint, from Habibati tanhadu min 
nawmiha, is a poem of heterometric quatrains (made 
up of lines of differing lengths), with rhyme scheme 
abab cdcd and a ramal-type metre (Diwan i, 542-62). 

More traditional are the long-lined quatrains with 
rhyme scheme xa xa xa xa by the Mahdjar [g.v.] poets 
Ilyas Farhat (1893-1976) in Rubd‘tyyat Farhat, Sao 
Paulo 1954 (11925), and Ilyas Kunsul (1914-81), in 
Rubaiyyat Kunsul, al-Djuz? al-awwal, Damascus 1956. 

Salah Djahin (1931-86) published a collection of 
quatrains in the sari‘ metre in Egyptian Arabic under 
the title Rubdyyat, Cairo 1962; also in Dawawin Salah 
Djahin, Cairo 1977, 205-61. 

There is no uniformity with regard to the 
nomenclature of the modern quatrains. The long- 
lined quatrain is sometimes called murabba‘, the short- 
lined quatrains with rhyme scheme abad are also re- 
ferred to as muthannayat or thundtyyat (cf. Yasuf Bak- 
kar, Fi ’l-‘ariid wa ’l-kafiya, Beirut 1990?, 177-87). 

The term ruba‘%tyyat is also used as a name for 
translations of Persian quatrains, such as those by 
Hafiz and Sa‘di, and, especially, ‘Umar Khayyam 
{g.vv.]. Seldom have these quatrains been translated 
in the original ruba@@ form, i.e. in the dabayt metre: 
there is one example of a quatrain by ‘Umar 
Khayyam translated as a dubayt quatrain, in the work 
of the above-mentioned Nizam al-Din al-Isfahani (see 
al-Shaybi, op. cit., 287); there are six quatrains from 
the Gulistan of Sa‘di occurring in the Arabic transla- 
tion by Djabra’il b. Yusuf al-MukhallaS (d. 
1268/1851), ed. Cairo 1340/1921, 46, 137, 144, 151, 
168, 197; and some examples in the translation of 
‘Umar Khayyam’s quatrains by Ahmad al-Safi al- 
Nadjafi (1895-1978), ed. Damascus 1350/1931, e.g. 
nos. 24, 194, 243, 320. Ahmad Zaki Abu Shadi 
chooses the shafif metre, following the example of 
Djamii Sidki al-Zahawi, wrongly alleging that it coin- 
cides with the Persian original (Ruba‘tyyat ‘Umar al- 
Khayyam, Cairo 1931, 3). The translation made by 
Ahmad R4ami ('1924), which is entirely in the sari“ 
metre, has become popular in its version sung by the 
Egyptian singer Umm Kultham (d. 1975). 

Apparently the first rendition in Arabic of a collec- 
tion of Khayyam’s quatrains is the one published by 
Wadx al-Bustani (1886-1954), Cairo 1912, which has 
the form of septets, a 7-line stanza with the rhyme 
scheme aaabbCD, brought together in two cantos 
(nashid), in each of which the septets are linked 
together throughout the canto by the common rhyme 
of the last two lines. 

Muhammad al-Siba‘i (1881-1931) published in ca. 
1918 his translation in three cantos of 44, 38 en 9 
quintains cccAB, dddAB in an extended muwashshah- 
like fashion. 

Structured along the same lines, but in Egyptian 
Arabic, is the work of Husayn Mazlim Riydad, 
Rubatyyat al-Khayyam, Ladjnat al-nashr li ’I- 
djami‘iyyin, Cairo 1944. 

A more recent translation in short-lined verse in the 
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mutakarib metre is by the Bahrayni poet Ibrahim ‘Abd 
al-Husayn al-‘Urayyid (b. 1908), published as 
Ruba‘tyyat al-Khayyam, Beirut 1966, 1984?. 

The term ruda“iyya is also employed in the sense of 
a literary work in four parts, translating both tetralogy 
and quartet. 

Bibliography (in addition to works already cited 
in the text): Muhammad al-Siba‘i, Ruba‘iyyat “Umar 
al-Khayyam, Cairo n.d. [ca. 1918]; Ahmad Zaki Aba 
Shadi (tr.), Rubaiyyat Hafiz al-Shirazi, Cairo 1931 
(also in al-Muktataf (1931]); idem, Ruba‘iyyat (Umar 
al-Khayyam, Cairo 1931; Mustafa Djawad, al- 
Rubaiyyat wa ’l-mathnayat, in Madjallat magma‘ al- 
lugha al-Sarabiyya bi-Dimashk, xliv (1969), 982-9; B. 
Reinert, Die prosodische Unterschiedlichkett von per- 
sischem und arabischem Ruba%, in R. Gramlich (ed.), 
Islamwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen Fritz Meter zum 
sechzigsten Geburtstag, Wiesbaden 1974, 205-25; W. 
Stoetzer, Sur les quatrains arabes nommés ‘‘dubayt’’, in 
Quaderni di studi arabi, v-vi (1987-8), 718-25; Yusuf 
Bakkar, al-Tardjamat al-‘arabiyya li-ruba“tyyat al- 
Khayyam, Doha 1988 (not seen); Reinert, Der 
Vierzeiler, in W. Heinrichs (ed.), Orientalisches Mit- 
telalter (= Neues Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft Bd. 
V), 1990, 284-300. (W. SroetzeEr) 
RUBGHUZI [see rasguuzi]. 

RUBIS [see yAxur]. 

RUDAKI (properly Rédhaki, arabicised as al- 
Ridhaki) the leading Persian poet during the 
first half of the 4th/10th century and author of 
the earliest substantial surviving fragments of Persian 
verse. Al-Sam‘4ni gives his name as Aba ‘Abd Allah 
Dja‘far b. Muhammad b. Hakim b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Adam al-Ridhaki al-Sha‘ir al-Samarkandi, says 
that he was born in Rédhak, a suburb of Samarkand, 
and that he also died there in 329/940-1; there are, 
however, reasons to think that this date might be 
about a decade too early (see the discussion in Storey- 
de Blois). ‘Awfi says that Riidaki was born blind and 
there are quite a few references to his blindness 
(though not to the fact that he was sightless from 
birth) in early Persian authors. The available 
biographical data ali link him with the Samanid ruler 
of Bukhara Nasr II b. Ahmad (301-31/914-43 (g.v.]) 
or with his minister Abu ’1-Fad] al-Bal‘ami [g. v.], and 
it was evidently under their patronage that he 
flourished. 

Ridaki left, as Asadi tells us, a diwan of more than 
180,000 verses. This was lost long ago. What have 
survived are a fairly large number of single verses 
quoted in the Persian dictionaries (notably in the 
oldest of them, Asadi’s Lughat-i Furs) as well as a few 
complete poems quoted by anthologists and 
historians, the most important of the latter being a 
splendid kasida of nearly 100 verses (beginning madar-i 
may) which is preserved in the anonymous Tarikh-t 
Sistan and which, according to that source, Ridaki 
sent from Nasr’s court in Bukhara to the ruler of 
Sistan, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalaf. We also 
have (in chronological order of the authorities who 
cite them) five short poems, all of elegiac inspiration, 
quoted by the historian Abu ’l-Fadl Bayhaki [q..], 
the verses beginning béy-i didy-i Miliyan quoted by 
Nizami ‘Arudi in connection with an anecdote about 
Nasr b. Ahmad, a few short pieces quoted by ‘Awfi 
and Shams-i Kays and a description of spring quoted 
by the 8th/14th century anthologist Djadjarmi. The 
later anthologies add a few more poems, but the only 
one of these that can be ascribed more or less con- 
fidently to Radaki is a long ode, cited by Amin Razi 
(1002/1593-4), in which the poet laments his old age 
and recalls the amorous adventures of his youth. This 





poem refers also the riches which the poet had former- 
ly received from the Samanids, but also from ‘‘mir 
Mékan”’ (evidently the Daylami Makan b. Kaki, d. 
329/940-1 [g.v.]), and adds that ‘‘times have chang- 
ed’’ and that the poet was now reduced to poverty. 

The most famous of Riidaki’s works was evidently 
his versification of the book of Kalila wa-Dimna. The 
Shah-nama of Firdawsi tells us how the dastiér Abu ’l- 
Fad] (sc. Bal‘ami) first had this book translated into 
Persian and how the amir Nasr subsequently ap- 
pointed ‘‘interpreters’’ to read it out so that the blind 
Ridaki could versify it. Horn noticed already that 
some of the rhymed couplets in ramal metre quoted 
from Ridaki in Asadi’s Lughat-i Furs clearly belong to 
the stories of Kalila wa-Dimna, and the present author 
has been able to identify the location in those stories 
of about 50 verses. Moreover, Néldeke (apud Horn) 
showed that some of the fragments in the same metre 
belong to the story of Sindbad and the Seven 
Ministers and that Rudaki must consequently have 
versified that book as well. 

From at least the 11 th/i7th century onwards the an- 
thologists begin to ascribe to Ridaki a number of 
poems that are in fact by Katran [g.v.], and these form 
the main content of the diwdn that is ascribed to 
Radaki in a number of manuscripts and which was 
lithographed in Persia in 1315/1897. It is now 
recognised that this diwan is a forgery. The valuable 
collection of Ridaki’s fragments by Sa‘id Nafist 
(altogether 1,047 verses in the second edition) excises 
Katran’s poems, but retains a number of other 
dubious verses from unreliable sources. Moreover, 
the collection includes a good number of pieces that 
the sources either quote anonymously or ascribe to a 
different poet, but which Nafisi attributed to Riidaki 
for stylistic reasons, as well as several ‘‘poems’’ that 
he patched together from single verses quoted in the 
lexica. The collection must therefore be used with 
caution. 

Ridaki’s style is simple and direct, and conse- 
quently stands in stark contrast to the mannerism 
which dominated Persian poetry from the 6th/12th 
century onwards; it is thus hardly astonishing that his 
works, greatly admired though they were in his own 
time, soon seemed dreadfully old-fashioned and fell 
into oblivion. What he lacks in rhetorical ornament he 
makes up for in musical sonority; he is particularly 
fond of assonance and internal rhymes. Much of what 
remains of his poetry has a decidedly pessimistic tone, 
a lot of it along the usual lines of Islamic homiletic 
poetry (as represented, for example, by Abu ’I- 
‘Atahiya [g.v.]), but there is hardly anything overtly 
religious in his work and certainly no trace of Siifism. 
“You ought not, O guests’’, he says in one poem, ‘‘to 
set your hearts for ever on this way-station, for you 
must slumber under the earth, even if now you sleep 
on silken brocade. What use to you is the companion- 
ship of others? The road into the grave must be taken 
alone and your companions under the ground will be 
ants and flies’, etc. (Bayhaki, 188). Other poems are 
unashamedly hedonistic, though with a hedonism that 
is often shot through with melancholy. ‘‘Live merri- 
ly’’, he advises us, ‘‘amongst the black-eyed beauties, 
merrily, for the world is nought but wind and an idle 
tale. Be happy with what has come your way and give 
no heed to what has departed. Look rather at me in 
the company of a maiden with curly hair and the 
fragrance of fine musk, a face like the moon, of the 
race of the houris. ... This world is a breeze, a fleeting 
cloud, a jest. Bring the wine and let come what may.”’ 
(‘Awfi, ti, 9). 

Bibliography: Firdawsi, Shah-ndma, ed. Moscow 
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(F.C. DE Buots) 

RUDHBAR, ropsar, meaning literally in Persian, 
a district along a river or a district intersected by 
rivers, and a frequent toponym in Islamic Persia. 

Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iti, 770-8, and al- 
Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. Haydarabad, vi, 187-90, list 
Rudhbars at Isfahan, Tus, Balkh, Marw, Hamadhan 
and Baghdad, and in the provinces of Shash and 
Daylam. As homes or places of origin of noted 
scholars, the most significant of these were the Ridh- 
bar by the gate of Tabaran, one of the two townships 
making up Tis [g.v.]; the one near Baghdad; and the 
one near Hamadhan. 

In the historical geography of Persia, the most 
significant Ridhbars have been: 

1. On the left bank of the southernmost bend of the 
Helmand river in southwestern Afghanistan, 
now in the Nimréz province of modern Afghanistan 
(lat. 30°10’ N., long. 62°39’ E.), with the modern 
settlement there still preserving the mediaeval name 
as known e.g. in the periods of Arab and Saffarid 
domination in Sistan. 

2. In Kirman, a district along the present-day 
Minab or Dozdan river which in mediaeval Islamic 
times lay on the road connecting Djiruft [q.v.] with the 
Persian Gulf at the Straits of Hormuz, the plain of 
Reobarles crossed by Marco Polo in the later 7th/13th 
century (see Yule and Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo?, London 1903, i, 109, 113-14; Admiralty Hand- 
books, Persia, London 1945, 391). 

3. In mediaeval Daylam [¢.v.], with the name 
now surviving in the modern bakAsh or county of Riid- 
bar in Gildan province and its chef-lieu of the same 
name in the valley of the Safid Rid [see K1z1L-UzENn] 
and on the Kazwin-Rasht road (lat. 36°49’ N., long. 
49°29’ E.) (see Razmara (ed.), Farhang-i dhughrafiya-yi 
Tranzamin, ii, 133); the population of the bakhsh in ca. 
1960 was ca. 60,000. 











This is the most famous of the Ridhbars in Islamic 
history because the district was, from the late 5th/11th 
century to the 7th/13th century, a major centre for 
Isma‘ili [see tsMA‘ILIvya] activity. A century or so 
before the implantatién of IsmA‘flism there, the 
Radhbar of Alamit [g.v.], in the valley of the Shah 
Rid, the southern constituent stream of the Safid 
Rud, had been the residence of the Daylami dynasty 
of the Djustanids (on whom see Sayyid Ahmad 
Kasrawi, Shahriyaran-i gum-nam, Tehran 1307/1928, 
22-34; W. Madelung, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 223-4) 
and already a centre of Zaydi Shi‘ism. From Alamit, 
Hasan-i Sabbah [9.v.] furthered the Isma‘ili da‘wa by 
establishing garrisons in several other fortress in the 
Rudhbar district towards the end of the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, such as Girdkth, Lanbasar [¢. v. ] and Maymiin- 
diz [¢.v.]. These fortresses were held by the communi- 
ty until the operations in Daylam of Hiilegii’s 
Mongols in 651/1253, substantially completed with 
the reduction of most of the fortresses by 654/1256, 
although in the 1270s the local IsmA‘“ilis seem to have 
re-occupied some of the Ridhbar fortresses. See 
Freya Stark, The valleys of the Assassins, London 1936; 
P.J.E. Willey, The castles of the Assassins, London 1963; 
M.G.S. Hodgson, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 430-2; F. 
Daftary, The Isma@ilis, thetr history and doctrines, Cam- 
bridge 190, 344-8, 422 ff., 445, 448-9. 

Bibliography: See also W. Barthold, A historical 

geography of Iran, Princeton 1983, 73, 141, 209, 232; 

D. Krawulsky, [ran—das Reich der Ilhdne, eine 

ea aa -historische Studie, Wiesbaden 1978, 57, 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

SUDAN AR: a rural district (ristak, nahiya) 
of the mediaeval Islamic province of Djibal [q.v.], sc. 
western Persia. The geographers describe it as a fertile 
plain below the Kih-i Alwand, containing 93 villages 
and producing high-quality saffron which was ex- 
ported through the nearby towns of Hamadhan and 
Nihawand. The chef-lieu of the district, in which was 
situated the gjami‘ and minbar, was known as Karagj-i 
Ridhrawar, characterised in the Hudid al-‘Glam, tr. 
132, § 31.8-9, as prosperous and the resort of mer- 
chants. The site of this seems to have been distinct 
from the Karadj which had, in earlier ‘Abbasid times, 
been the seat of the Arab Dulafid family {see at- 
KARADJ] and which the author of the Hudiid al-‘alam 
states was in ruins by his own time (sc. late 4th/10th 
century), and it may be that Karadj-i Radhrawar 
grew up on a new site to replace the old Dulafid 
capital. 

Karadj-i Ridhrawar was still flourishing in the 
post-Mongol period, when Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
described it as a town on which depended 70 villages, 
still famed for their saffron production and yielding a 
tax revenue of 23,500 dinars (Nuzha, 73, tr. 76). The 
present ruins known as Ridilawar probably mark the 
site of Karadj-i Radhrawar (J. de Morgan, Misston 
scientifique en Perse, Paris 1894-1904, ii, 136). 

Bibliography: See also Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. 

Haydarabad, vi, 190; Yakit, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 

78; Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 197; 

Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 504-5. 

4 (C.E. Boswortn) 

aL-RUDHRAWARI, Asi SuupyAS MUHAMMAD B. 
aL-Husayn, ZAHIR AL-DIN, vizier to the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs and adib (437-88/1045-95). 

He was actually born at Kangawar [see KINKIWAR] 
in Djibal, but his father, a member of the official 
classes, stemmed from the nearby district of Ridh- 
rawar [q.v.]. Aba Shudja© Muhammad served al- 
Muktadi as vizier very briefly in 471/1078-8 after the 
dismissal of ‘Amid al-Dawla Ibn Dijahir [see DJAHIR, 
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BANU} and then for a longer period, Sha‘ban 476- 
Safar or Rabi‘ I 484/December 1083 to January 1084- 
April or May 1091, after the second dismissal of 
‘Amid al-Dawla Ibn Djahir, until pressure on the 
caliph from the Saldjik sultan Malik-Shah [g¢.0.] pro- 
cured his dismissal. Hence in 478/1094 he left ‘Irak 
for the Pilgrimage, and spent the last year of his life 
as a mudjawir [q.v.] in Medina; he died in Djumada II 
488/June 1095 at the age of 51 and was buried in the 
Baki‘ al-Gharkad cemetery there. 

Al-Rudhrawari is said to have been a wise and 
humane vizier in Baghdad, who, amongst other 
things, pursued a conciliatory policy regarding the 
Sunnis and Shi‘is and their rivalries in the city. The 
sources praise him both for his piety and his literary 
skills. He was the author of a poetic diwan, of which 
some 80 verses are extant in the literary and 
biographical sources, and of a ghay/ or continuation to 
Miskawayh’s {q.v.] history, the Tadjarib al-umam, 
covering the years 368-89/979-99 (ed. and Eng. tr. 
H.F. Amedroz and D.S. Margoliouth, in Eclipse of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, iii, 9-332, tr. vi, 1-358; see 
Brockelmann, S I, 583, and Margoliouth, Lectures on 
Arabic historians, Calcutta 1930, 147). 

Bibliography: ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Kharidat 
al-kasr, al-kism al-“raki, ed. M. Bahdijat al-Athari 
and Djamil Mu‘abbar, Baghdad 1375/1955, part 1, 
77-87; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam, ix, 90-4 (lengthy 
death notice); Ibn al-Athir, x, 39, 74-5, 78, 84, 94, 
106, 111, 123-4, 156, 171, 221; Ibn Khallikan, ed. 
‘Abbas, v, 134-7, tr. de Slane, iii, 288-90; Ibn al- 
Tiktaka, Fakhri, ed. Dérenbourg, 400-3, Eng. tr. 
Whitting, 287-9; Sayf al-Din ‘AKkili, Athar al- 
wuzara’, ed. Urmawi, Tehran 1337/1959. 

(C.E. BoswortH) 

RUDJU*< (a.), verbal noun from the verb radja‘a, 
basically, ‘‘to return’, and frequent inthe Kur?4n 
in various senses, according to context. It is found e.g. 
in VII, 168, and XXX, 41, in the expression 
la‘allahum yardji‘iéna ‘‘perhaps they will return’’, 
which, explains al-Kurtubi, has the sense ‘‘they will 
return from their unbelief’ (‘an kufrthim), or else- 
where given as the equivalent of yatubina (‘‘they will 
repent of themselves’). Rudju‘ would seem to be, in 
this sense, a synonym of fawéa, and just as repentance 
is considered at the same time man’s turning to God 
and God’s turning to man, the verb ragja‘a is used 
both in the active and passive senses: man is said to 
return to God and be brought to God. 

But the verb is employed in other contexts, and 
especially in verses like II, 28, ‘‘He makes you to die, 
and then He makes you to live, then you are brought 
to Him’’, or XXX, 11, ‘God begins the act of crea- 
tion, then He repeats it, then you are brought to 
Him’’. Al-Kurtubi comments on the first of these 
verses thus: ‘‘that is to say, your return is towards His 
punishment (t/a Sadhabihi mardjv‘ukum) because of your 
unbelief; it is also said that it is towards life (sc. the 
resurrection after death) and the questioning 
(masala), in such a way that their new beginning 
(i‘ada) is like their beginning (#bda’), and it is in this 
sense that one should understand rug’. This gloss- 
ing seems to refer implicitly to the pre-eternal mithak 
(q.e.] when God, creating mankind, asked them, 
‘‘Am I not your Lord? They replied, ‘Yes’’’. The in- 
terrogation at the end of time will pose the same ques- 
tion in order to know whether man has remained 
faithful to this first promise. The question is thus of a 
return to a primitive situation when, coming forth 
from the hands of God, man, at the very moment of 
his creation, can make no reply to his Creator but yes 
or no. Likewise, after death, at the moment of resur- 


rection, ‘‘when the affair is decided’’ (idh kudtya al- 
amr), man is unable to plead his cause, and can only 
answer yes or no. This appears in Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi’s commentary on the second verse (XXX, 11), 
basing himself on the immediate sequel to this when 
it is a question of the Hour, whence of the Last Judg- 
ment. Having revealed, he says, that mankind will be 
brought back towards Him, ‘‘God explains what will 
take place at the moment of the return to Him (wakt 
al-rugji‘ ilayht)’’ , declaring, ‘‘those who are guilty will 
be thrown into despair (yulbisu)’’. Al-Razi explains 
the sense of this verb by citing the Baghdadi gram- 
marian al-Zadjdjadji (d. 311/923): the mulbis is the one 
who is silent (a/-sakit) and who has his speech cut short 
in the course of his arguing (al-munkati‘ fr hudjdjatihi). 
This is how the return, in the commentaries on the 
verse in which the verb ragja‘a figures, is to be inter- 
preted. The return to God, from this point of view, 
would appear to be essentially a summons to judge- 
ment at the time of the Last Judgement. It follows im- 
mediately after the resurrection, which, one might 
say, forms the first step. The question posed by the 
philosophers, that of knowing whether the soul alone, 
or even, the intellect alone, comes back to life, or 
whether there is also a resurrection of the body, is thus 
linked with that of rudja‘. In one sense, it is a question 
of faith; but belief in a spiritual return has obviously 
a special theological and philosophical interest. 

For the falasifa, such as Ibn Sina, the whole orienta- 
tion of the human life—political, moral, intellectual 
and religious—is defined by two opposite poles, that 
of departing and that of arriving. At the departure, 
there is God in his oneness, God as the ‘‘First’’, from 
whom stem all the secondary beings; at the arrival, 
there is God as the ‘‘Last’’ (cf. Kur’an, LVII, 3). 
Thus, in the political scheme of the Shifa?, Ibn Sina 
explains how the nature of the two notions of tawhid 
on one side, and ma‘ad [q.v.] on the other, must re- 
quire every effort of reflection on the government of 
mankind. The ma‘éd as the place of return cor- 
responds to the final cause which is, according to Ibn 
Sina, ‘‘the cause of the efficience of the efficient 
cause’’ (cf. his Ishdrat). The return accordingly has an 
ontological meaning, in so far as it is a constituent ele- 
ment of beings. At a first moment, starting from the 
First, who is a One, is seen the coming into being, by 
a descending process, of a multiplicity which ends up 
in the plurality of forms which the Agent Intellect, 
wahib al-suwar, gives, on the one hand, to the material 
elements and the things composed of them, and on the 
other, separated from all matter, to the human in- 
telligence. From this moment onwards, there is a 
possible and progressive upwards motion towards uni- 
ty, and it is this movement of return towards the One 
which, by rediscovering intelligible reality linked to 
unity, constitutes the return to God, without however 
prejudging what the outcome of this return will be. 
One might conceive of it from the viewpoint of a 
religious mystical phenomenon, or that of an intellec- 
tualist mystical phenomenon of the kind in Plotinus. 
For the Ikhwan al-Safa? [q.v.], the particular souls, 
having accomplished their mission in regard to the 
bodies and having thus acquired the completeness 
(tamaém) which they lacked, return to the universal 
soul. For them, to die is to pierce the covering of the 
body, just as, at birth, the embryo had pierced the 
enveloping membranes which surrounded it in the 
womb. (On all these questions, see the very in- 
teresting comments of L. Gardet, in his Dieu et la 
destinée de l’homme, Paris 1967, 267, 276, 279.) 

The idea of a return to origins, which we have seen 
being sketched out in the commentaries on certain 
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Kur’anic verses, easily takes on a mystical value. In 
the present life, men are separated from God by veils 
which their various faculties suspend between them 
and Him. Al-Djunayd accordingly used to teach that 
one should separate oneself from them by a purifica- 
tion of everything to which they cling in themselves, 
in order to lose oneself in the unique aim which is 
borne towards Him: this is al-fana? bt ’l-madhkdr, the 
final aim of mystical experience, a return to the 
authentic origin of the creature in the divine creative 
act, al-nihdya rudjuS ila ‘l-biddya (cf. al-Djunayd, 
Enseignement spirituel, tr. R. Deladrigre, Paris 1983, 
45-6). But this is a type of rugja@° which Ibn CArabi 
especially considered: the highest form of the mystical 
favour and gift is, not to arrive at the summit of the 
spiritual ascension but to be sent back amongst 
creatures in order to enlighten and guide them. Thus 
we have here a return to mankind. One should note 
that this is what happened to the Prophet: he was 
raised up at the time of the mi‘adj {q.v.], and he was 
sent back with the mission of announcing the good 
news and of adopting a watchful attitude (on this con- 
cept of return, see M. Chodkiewicz, Le sceau des saints, 
Paris 1986, 141, 185, 217). Finally, one should men- 
tion the idea of a return at the end of time: the return 
of the Messiah, of Muhammad and of the Mahdi. 
This is totally bound up with the eschatological visions 
nurtured, above all, by various hadiths. 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
= ies (R. ARNALDEz) 

RUFUS at-AFSISI, Rufus of Ephesus, a Greek 
physician who lived at Ephesus [see aya soLUk] 
around 100 A.D. Of his biography hardly anything is 
known. He was an important medical author, who 
wrote monographs on many questions concerning 
pathology and dietetics. Most of his writings, how- 
ever, were lost during the Middle Ages since his work 
was overshadowed by that of Galen {see DJALINUs] (cf. 
O. Temkin, Galenism. Rise and decline of a medical philos- 
ophy, Ithaca and London 1973). Consequently, only 
four of his works have survived in Greek: 1. On 
kidney and bladder diseases (ed. A. Sideras, CMG III, 
1, Berlin 1977); 2. On satyriasmus and gonorrhea 
(ed. Daremberg and Ruelle, Paris 1879, 64-84); 3. 
On the names of the parts of the human body (ed. G. 
Kowalski, diss. Géttingen 1960), and 4. On questions 
put to patients by physicians (ed. H. Gartner, CMG, 
Suppl. IV, Berlin 1962). Of all the other works by 
Rafus, only fragments are known, transmitted by 
Byzantine compilers, mainly by Oribasius and Aetius 
of Amida. A work on the diseases of the joints was 
translated into Latin in the 6th century, and has thus 
been preserved (De podagra, ed. H. Morland, Oslo 
1933). 

Under these circumstances, the Arabic tradition is 
of crucial importance. The translators, who in the 
3rd/9th century rendered at Baghdad far more than 
one hundred books by Galen and other Greek physi- 
cians into Arabic, did not ignore Riifus, whose works 
at that time had not yet been eclipsed by those of 
Galen. In his Kitab al-Hawi, Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya? al-Razi [g.v.} quotes a dozen works by 
Rifus. In 377/987 Ibn al-Nadim presents 42 titles of 
Rifus (Fthrist, ed. Flagel, 291-2, ed. Tehran, 350), 
and this list was enlarged with 16 titles by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a (d. 668/1270) (SUyun al-anba?, ed. A. 
Miller, i, 33-4). Both lists constitute an important 
guideline for the reconstruction of Rafus’s work. 

Attention may in particular be called to the follow- 
ing works: 

1. Makéla fi Ma yanbaghi li ’l-tabib an yas?ala “anhu ’l- 
‘alil = Tt Set tov lacpév gpwrav tv vocoivia (Ibn Abi 


Usaybi‘a, i, 34, 11-12). This work was used and 
copied out by Ishak b. SAli al-Ruhawi in his K. Adab 
al-tabib (The conduct of the physician by al-Ruhawi, facs. 
ed. Frankfurt a. M. 1985, 134-9). 

2. Makala fi ’l-Yarakan = Tlept txtépov. Greek ex- 
cerpts are preserved by Aetius of Amida (Tetrabiblos 
X, chs. 17-18). An epitome in Arabic is found in the 
codex Berolinensis (Ahlwardt 6232); there is also a 
14th century Latin tr. by Nicolaus of Regium (Nic- 
colé de Reggio) (ed. M. Ullmann, Die Schrift des Rufus 
von Ephesos tiber die Gelbsucht in arabischer und lateinischer 
Ubersetzung, in Abh. Akad. d. Wiss. Géttingen, phil.-hist. 
KI. II. Folge, no. 138, Géttingen 1983). 

3. Makdla fi ’l-Hifz = Tlept phan arodwdvtas. This 
work can partly be reconstructed from Greek excerpts 
in Aetius of Amida (Tetrabiblos VI, ch. 23) and from 
the Arabic transmission in al-Razi, Hawi, i, 94-5). 

4. Makala fi 'l-Malankhiliya or Kitab al-Mirra al- 
sawda? = Tlept peAayxodtas. Next to excerpts found in 
Aetius, there are above all Arabic fragments 
available, preserved by al-Razi and by Ishak b. 
“Imran (Abhandlung tuber die Melancholie und Constantint 
Africani Libri duo de Melancholia, ed. K. Garbers, Ham- 
burg 1977) (cf. H. Flashar, Melancholie und Melan- 
choliker in den medizinischen Theorien der Antike, Berlin 
1966, 84-104). 

5. Kitab al-Tadbir = Tlept 8:ateng. This is a large 
work on dietetics, i.e. on a proper way of life, in which 
an harmonious balance is sought between work and 
leisure, movement and rest, food and drink, sexual in- 
tercourse and continence, sleep and vigil, joy and sor- 
row. Many fragments have been preserved in 
Oribasius as well as in Hunayn b. Ishak (K. al- 
Aghdhiya, ms. Bankipore, Khudabakhsh 2142), al- 
Razi, Ibn Samadjan and Ibn al-Bayyar. 

6. Kitab al-Sharab = Tlept otvov, translated into 
Arabic by Kusta b. Lika [q.v.]. There are fragments 
in al-Razi, Ishak b. Sulayman al-Isra°ili and al-Rakik 
al-Nadim al-Kayrawani, K. Kujb al-surur fi awsaf al- 
khumir (cf. Ullmann, Neues zu den didtetischen Schriften 
des Rufus von Ephesos, in Medizinhistorisches Journal, ix 
{1974}, 30-7). 

7. Kitab al-Laban = epi yédaxtog. From this work 
an excerpt was made by Aetius of Amida ( Tetrabiblos 
II, chs. 86-103). A summary of the Arabic translation 
has been preserved in al-Razi, Hawi, xxi, 440-7. It is 
a monograph in which all kinds of dairy products, 
milking and cheese are described from the most vari- 
ous points of view. 

8. Kitab Tarbiyat al-affal = Tlepi xoprdij¢ natdtov. 
This is a work on pediatrics and pediatric diseases, 
copied out by al-Razi in his Hawi and by Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Baladi (4th/10th century) in 
his K. Tadbir al-habala wa ’l-atfal (cf. Ullmann, Die 
Schrift des Rufus ‘‘De infantium curatione’’ und das Problem 
der Autorenlemmata in den ‘‘Collectiones medicae’’ des 
Oreibasios, in Medizinhistorisches Journal, x [1975], 
165-90). 

9. Kitab al-Adwiya al-katila (the Greek title has not 
been transmitted). This is a work on poisoning and its 
therapy, in which vegetable poisons and bites of in- 
sects, serpents and dogs are dealt with. Important 
fragments have been preserved by al-Razi, Ibn Sina 
(Kanin) and al-Husayn b. Abi Tha‘lab b. al- 
Mubarak, K. al-Munkidh min al-halaka (ms. Chester 
Beatty 4525). 

10. The so-called ‘‘Journals of sick persons’’ are a 
collection of 21 clinical reports which Sarabiyin b. 
Ibrahim inserted in his K. al-Fusil al-muhimma fi ibb 
al-a*imma (ms. Oxford, Bod]l., Hunt. 461). They deal 
with melancholy, frenzy, lethargy, epilepsy, paralysis, 
aches of the joints and angina. According to the title 
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they were noted down by ‘‘Rdfus and other ancient 
and modern physicians’ (ed. Ullmann, Rufus von 
Ephesos, Krankenjournale, Wiesbaden 1978). The editor 
tried to prove that the 21 pieces form a unity and that 
no other physician than Rufus can be considered as an 
author. F. Kudlien (in Clio Medica, xiv [1979], 148-9, 
and xv [1981], 137-42) is, however, of a different 
opinion. 

All these writings show Rufus as an all-round physi- 
cian, who deals with many pathological questions and 
who attaches special importance to dietetic preserip- 
tions. As can be inferred from many a remark which 
he interwove into his representations, he had strong 
cultural-historical interests. Like Galen he stood in the 
tradition of Hippocrates, but in contrast to the former 
he was not apparently interested in current 
philosophical questions. His attitude was less 
speculative, but rather, closer to the facts; yet the 
Middle Ages gave preference to Galen’s system, 
which had a philosophical basis. 

Bibliography: Oeuvres de Rufus d’Ephése, publica- 
tion commencée par Charles Daremberg, continuée 

et terminée par Charles-Emile Ruelle, Paris 1879 

(repr. Amsterdam 1963); J. Ilberg, Rufus von 

Ephesos, ein griechischer Arzt in trajanischer Zett, in Abh. 

d, Sdchsischen Akad. d. Wiss., phil-hist. Kl., xli 

(1930), no. 1, Leipzig 1930; Sezgin, GAS, iii, 64-8; 

M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, Leiden-Cologne 

1970, 71-6; idem, Die arabische Uberlieferung der 

Schriften des Rufus von Ephesos, in Aufstieg und 

Niedergang der Rémischen Welt, ed. H. Temporini and 

W. Haase, Berlin, Teilband II, 37, 2 (forth- 

coming). (M. ULiMann) 

RUH [see ars]. 

RUH 3. HATIM [see rawH B. HATIM]. 

RUH ALLAH (see KHuMayni in Suppl.]. 

at-RUHA or at-Ruua’, the Arabic name of a city 
which was in early Islamic times in the province of 
Diyar Mudar [q.v.] but known in Western sources 
as Epessa (Syriac Orhay, Armenian Urhay). It is now 
in the province of Diyarbakir in the southeast of 
modern Turkey and is known as Urfa, a name for the 
city which is not clearly attested before the coming of 
the Turks to eastern Anatolia. 

1. In pre-Islamic times. 

The city is probably an ancient one, though efforts 
to identify it with the Babylonian Erech/Uruk or with 
Ur of the Chaldees cannot be taken seriously. Its site, 
at the junction of ancient highways from Armenia 
southwards and east-west from the fords across the 
Euphrates to Mesopotamia and Persia, must have 
made it strategically valuable when it was founded or 
re-founded by the Seleucids. Orhay now received new 
names, such as ‘‘Antioch by the Callirrhoe’’, i.e. ‘‘by 
the beautiful, flowing [water]’’, a reference to its 
famed fish-ponds or to the river of Orhady, and 
Edessa, originally the name of the Seleucids’ own 
capital in Macedonia. 

The names of the local rulers, called by the Greeks 
Phylarchs or Toparchs, are known. The early ones 
were vassals of the Parthians, in whose political and 
cultural sphere Edessa lay, but in the 2nd century 
A.D. it came sporadically under Roman rule, with its 
kings therefore as Roman vassals. These kings seem 
to have been of Arabic stock, although their regnal 
names included Iranian as well as Semitic ones. In the 
early 3rd century they are said to have adopted Chris- 
tianity, and certainly, by the early 4th century the 
whole of the city was Christian and famed as the first 
kingdom officially to adopt Christianity as its state 
religion, a prominent role being assigned to King 
Abgar V, who was said to have acknowledged Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God before His crucifixion. 





The monarchy in Edessa had ended ca. 242, af- 
fected adversely by the appearance on the scene in the 
Near East of the aggressive and expansionist Sasanid 
Persian empire and the Roman withdrawal from 
much of the Mesopotamian countryside, although the 
Romans and the Byzantines retained dominion over 
the city until the Arab invasions. Edessa now became 
a major centre for Syriac-language literary activity 
and for Christian religious life, becoming, like most of 
Mesopotamia and Syria, Monophysite in theology 
during the course of the 6th century. When the Arabs 
appeared, there were in the city a small community of 
Nestorians, a Melkite hierarchy and community, and 
the two ethnic elements of Monophysites, the Syrian 
Jacobites (the majority in Edessa) and the Armenians. 

2. The Islamic period up to the Ottomans. 

Abi ‘Ubayda in 16/637 sent ‘Iyad b. Ghanm to al- 
Djazira. After the Greek governor Joannes Kateas, 
who had endeavoured to save the region of Osrhoéne 
by paying tribute, had been dismissed by the emperor 
Heraclius and the general Ptolemaius put in his place, 
al-Ruha? (Edessa) had to surrender in 18/639 like the 
other towns of Mesopotamia (al-Baladhuri, 172-5; 
Ibn al-Athir, ii, 414-17; Yakut, s.v. al-Djazira; 
Kh’arazmi, ed. Baethgen, Fragmente syr. u. arab. 
Historiker, Leipzig 1884, 16, 110 = Abh. KM, viii, no. 
3; Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 517, 521). The town 
now lost its political and very soon also its religious 
significance and sank to the level of a second-rate pro- 
vincial town. Its last bishop of note, Jacob of Edessa, 
spent only four years (684-7) and a later period again 
of four months in his office (708). The Maronite 
Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785) wrote a ‘‘Chronicle of 
the World”’ and translated into Syriac the ‘‘two Books 
of Homer about Ilion’’. 

Al-Ruha’, like al-Rakka, Harran and Karkisiya, 
was usually reckoned to Diyar Mudar (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 218; al-Ya‘kabi, i, 177; M. Hartmann, Bohtan, 
88, no. 2 and 3=MVAG [1897], i, 28; Canard, 
Hamdanides, 91-2). In 67/686-7 al-Ruha?, Harran 
and Sumaysat formed the governorship which 
Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar granted to Hatim b. al-Nu‘man 
(Ibn al-Athir, iv, 218). 

The ‘‘old church”’ of the Christians was destroyed 
by two earthquakes (3 April 679 and 718). In 737 a 
Greek named Bashir appeared in Harran and gave 
himself out to be ‘‘Tiberias the son of Constantine’’; 
he was believed at first, but was later exposed and ex- 
ecuted in al-Ruha? (Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., ed. Bed- 
jan, 119). In 133/750-1 the town was the scene of 
fighting between Abi Dja‘far, afterwards the caliph 
al-Mansir, and the followers of the Umayyads, Ishak 
b. Muslim al-‘Ukayli and his brother Bakkar, who 
only gave in after the death of Marwan (Ibn al-Athir, 
v, 333-4). But continual revolts broke out again in al- 
Djazira (Ibn al-Athir, v, 370 ff.); in the reign of al- 
Mansir, for example, the governor of al-Ruha? of the 
same name, the builder of Hisn Mansiir, was ex- 
ecuted in al-Rakka in 141/758-9 (al-Baladhuri, 192). 
When Hardin al-Rashid passed through al-Ruha’, an 
attempt was made to cast suspicion upon the Christ- 
ians and it was said that the Byzantine emperor used 
to come to the city every year secretly in order to pray 
in their churches; but the caliph saw that these were 
slanders. The Gamayé (from al-Djama, the valley of 
‘Afrin in Syria), who, with the Telmahrayé and 
Rusafayé, were one of the leading families of al- 
Ruha’, suffered a good deal, however, from his 
covetousness (Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 130). In 
196/812 the Christians were only able to save the un- 
protected town from being plundered by the rebels 
Nasr b. Shabath [q.v.] and ‘Amr by a heavy payment; 
Aba Shaykh therefore fortified al-Ruha? at the ex- 
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pense of the citizens (Barhebraeus, 136-7). At the be- 
ginning of his reign, al-Ma’min sent his general 
Tahir Dhu ’l-Yaminayn {g¢.v.] to al-Ruha’, where his 
Persian soldiers were besieged by the two rebels, but 
offered a successful resistance supported by the in- 
habitants among whom was Mar Dionysius of 
Tellmahré (Barhebraeus, 139). Tahir, who himself 
had fled from his mutinous soldiers to Kallinikos, won 
the rebels over to his side and made ‘Abd al-A‘la 
governor of al-Ruha?; he oppressed the town very 
much (26id., 139-40). Muhammad b. Tahir, who gov- 
erned al-Djazira in 210/825, persecuted the Christians 
in al-Ruha’, as did the governors under al-Mu‘tasim 
and his successors. 

In 331/942-3 the Byzantines occupied Diyarbakr, 
Arzan, Dara and Ras al-‘Ayn, advanced on Nasibin 
and demanded from the people of al-Ruha? the holy 
picture on linen of Christ called pavddAtov (al-[kéna al- 
Mandil); with the approval of the caliph al-Muttaki, it 
was handed over in return for the release of 200 
Muslim prisoners and the promise to leave the town 
undisturbed in future (Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki, ed. 
Kratkovskiy-Vasil’ev, in Patrol. Orient., xviii, 730-2; 
Thabit b. Sinan, ed. Baethgen, in op. cit., 90, 145). 
The picture reached Constantinople on 15 August 
944, where it was brought with great ceremony into 
the Church of St. Sophia and the imperial palace (see 
in addition to Yahya, oc. cit., al-Mas‘iidi, Muri}, ii, 
331 =§ 753; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 302, and an oration 
ascribed to Constantine Porphyrogenitus on the eix@v 
&xerponotntos or De imagine Edessena, ed. Migne, Patrol. 
Graec., cxiii, col. 432, better ed. von Dobschitz, 
Christusbilder, in Texte u. Untersuch., xviii). But by 338/ 
949-50 this treaty was broken by the Hamdanid Sayf 
al-Dawla, who, together with the inhabitants of al- 
Ruha’, made a raid on al-Massisa (Yahya, op. cit., 
732). Under the Domesticus Leo the Byzantines in 
348/959-60 entered Diyar Bakr and advanced on al- 
Ruha? (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 393). The emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas towards the end of 357/967-8 ad- 
vanced on Diyar Mudar, Mayyafarikin and Kafar- 
tutha (Yahya, 815). According to Ibn al-Athir (viii, 
454, below), al-Ruha? was burned to the ground in 
Muharram 361/October-November 971 and troops 
left in al-Djazira. One should rather read Muharram 
362/October-November 972 and take the reference to 
be to the campaign of John Tzimisces, unless there is 
a confusion between Edessa and Emesa (Hims) which 
was burned in 358/969 (Barhebraeus, Chron, syr., 
190). 

Ibn Hawkal in ca. 367/978 refers to over 300 chur- 
ches in al-Ruha?, and al-Mukaddasi reckons the 
cathedral, the ceilings of which were richly decorated 
with mosaics, among the four wonders of the world. 

Down to 416/1025-6, the town belonged to the chief 
of the Bana Numayr, ‘Ufayr. The latter installed 
Ahmad b. Muhammad as na@6 there, but afterwards 
had him assassinated. The inhabitants thereupon 
rebelled and offered the town to Nasr al-Dawla the 
Marwanid of Diyarbakr (Greek ’Anopeppévns), who 
had it occupied by Zangi. After the murder of ‘Utayr 
and the death of Zangi (418/1027), Nasr al-Dawla 
gave ‘Utayr’s son one tower of al-Ruha’ and another 
to Shibl’s son (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 244). The former (ac- 
cording to others, a Turk Salman, Ladapévng, ap- 
pointed governor, who was hard pressed by ‘Utayr’s 
widow) then sold the fortress for 20,000 darics and 
four villages to the Byzantine Protospatharius 
Georgius Maniakes, son of Gudelius, who lived in 
Samosata; he appeared suddenly one night and oc- 
cupied three towers. After a vain attempt by the Mar- 
wanid amir of Mayyafarikin to drive him out again, in 


which the town, which was still inhabited by many 
Christians, was sacked and burned (winter of 1030-1), 
Maniakes again occupied the citadel and the town 
(Ibn al-Athir, ix, 281 6:5; Michael Syrus, ed. Chabot, 
ili, 147; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 214; Aristakés 
Lastivertc‘i, c. 7, pp. 24-5; Matthew of Edessa, ed. 
1898, c. 43, pp. 58-62 = tr. Dulaurier, 46-9; 
Cedrenus-Seylitzes, ed. Bonn, ii, 500; the accounts of 
the events preceding the surrender differ very much). 
Edessa under Maniakes seems to have enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of independence from Byzantium, as he 
sent an annual tribute thither (Cedrenus-Seylitzes, 
502). 

In Radjab 427/May 1036, the Patricius of Edessa 
became a prisoner of the Numayri Ibn Waththab and 
his many allies; the town was plundered but the for- 
tress remained in the hands of the Greek garrison (Ibn 
al-Athir, ix, 305; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 217). By 
the peace of 428/1037 the emperor again received 
complete possession of Edessa which was refortified 
(Ibn al-Athir, ix, 313; Barhebraeus, 221). 

According to the Armenian sources, Maniakes was 
followed by Apuk‘ap or Adov Aerevipnvdc, then by the 
Iberian BapacBatté as strategus of Edessa; in 1059 
*Iwéwas 6 Aovxittns was catapanus of the town. In 
1065-6 and 1066-7, the Turks under the Khurasan- 
Salar attacked the town and the Saldjik Alp Arslan 
besieged it for fifty days in 462/1070; it was defended 
by Wasil (son of the Bulgar king Aldsian?). After the 
victory of Malazgird [q.v.], Edessa was to be handed 
over to the sultan, but the defeated emperor Romanus 
Diogenes had no longer any authority over it, and its 
Catapanus Paulus went to his successor in Constan- 
tinople (Scylitzes, ed. Bonn, 702). In 1081-2 Edessa 
was again besieged by an amir named Khusraw, but 
in vain. After the death of Wasil, the Armenian 
Smbat became lord of Edessa and six months later (23 
September 1083) Philaretus Brachamius succeeded 
him. But he lost it in 1086-7 when, in his absence, his 
deputy was murdered and the town handed over to 
the Saldjak sultan Malikshah. The latter appointed 
the amiy Buzan governor of al-Ruha? and Harran. 
When the latter had fallen in 487/1094 fighting 
against Tutush [g.v.], Tutush’s general Alpyarak oc- 
cupied the town, but it was not plundered by his army 
as he was poisoned by a Greek dancing-girl called 
Gali. Then the Armenian Kuropalates T‘oros 
(Theodorus), son of Het‘um, took the citadel. When 
in 1097-8 Count Baldwin of Bouillon captured Tell 
Bashir, TSoros asked him to come to al-Ruha?’ to assist 
him against their joint enemies, and received him 
with joy, but was shortly afterwards treacherously 
murdered by him (Matthew of Edessa, ed. 1898, 
260-2 = tr. Dulaurier, 218-21; Anonym. Syriac chronicle 
of 1203-1204, in Chabot, C.-R. Acad. Inscr. Lettr. 
[1918], 431 ff.). 

From 1098 the Latins ruled for half a century the 
“County of Edessa’’ to which also belonged Sumaysat 
and Saridj (1098 Baldwin of Bouillon) I; 1100 
Baldwin of Bourg II; 1119 Joscelin (de Courtenay) I; 
1131 the latter’s son Joscelin II). The town suffered a 
great deal under them, and there was some justifica- 
tion for Matthew of Edessa’s comment that Baldwin 
du Bourg ‘‘hated Christians more than Turks’’. Ec- 
clesiastical disputes, for instance, on the vexed ques- 
tion of the date for celebrating Easter, divided the 
Christians, Latin versus Monophysites. Despite their 
private jealousies, the Crusaders managed to hold on 
to the county of Edessa, largely because of the divided 
counsels of the Muslim amirs, but with the rise of the 
resolute and skilful Atabeg of Mawsil, ‘Imad al-Din 
Zangi—coinciding in 1143 with the deaths of two of 
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the strongest figures in the Christian camp, the 
Byzantine emperor John II Comnenus and Fulk, king 
of Jerusalem—the days of Crusader control over 
Edessa were numbered. 

On 25 Djumada II 539/23 December 1144, ‘Imad 
al-Din Zangi took it (a detailed description of these 
events in the Anonymous Syriac chronicle of 1203-1204, 
ed. Chabot, in CSCO, series iii, vol. xv, 118-26; tr. 
Chabot, Une épisode de l’histoire des Croisades, in Mélanges 
Schlumberger, i, Paris 1924, 171-9). Under Joscelin II 
and Baldwin of Kaysiim, the Franks again attempted 
to retake the town in October 1046 and succeeded in 
entering it by night, but six days later Nir al-Din ap- 
peared with 10,000 Turks, and soon occupied and 
sacked it; the inhabitants were put to death or carried 
into slavery. Baldwin was killed and Joscelin escaped 
to Sumaysat (Barhebraeus, 311-12). The fall of this 
eastern bulwark of the Crusaders aroused horror 
everywhere; in Europe it led to the Second Crusade. 
The Syrian Dionysius bar Salibi as Diaconus wrote an 
“oration’’ and two poetic mémré about the destruction 
of the town, Three similar pieces were written by 
Basilius Abu ’1-Faradj b. Shummana, the favourite of 
Zangi; he had also written a history of the town of 
Orhay (Baumstark, Gesch. d. syr. Lit., 293, 298). 

After the death of Nir al-Din, his nephew Sayf al- 
Din Ghazi took the town in 1174; in 1182 it fell to the 
Ayyubid Salah al-Din, who later handed it over to al- 
Malik al-Mansir. When al-Malik al-SAdil died in 
1218, his son al-Malik al-Ashraf Sharaf al-Din Misa 
became lord of al-Ruha?, Harran and Khilat. In June 
1234 the town was taken by the army of the Rim 
Saldjik ‘Ala al-Din Kaykubad and its inhabitants 
deported to Asia Minor (Kamil al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim, 
tr. Blochet, in ROL, v, 88; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 
468). But it was retaken within four months by al- 
Malik al-Kamil. In 1244 the Mongols passed through 
the district of al-Ruha? and in 1260 the troops of 
Hillegi. The people of al-Ruha? and Harran sur- 
rendered voluntarily to him, but those of Saradj were 
all put to death (Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 509; Chron. 
arab., ed. Beirut, 486). 

In the time of Abu ’I-Fida’, al-Ruha? was in ruins. 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi in ca. 740/1340 could still see 
isolated ruins of the main buildings. According to al- 
Kalkashandi, the town had been rebuilt by his time 
(ca. 1400) and repopulated and was in a prosperous 
state. In connection with the campaigns of Timir, 
who conquered al-Djazira in 1393, al-Ruha? is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Zafar-nama of Sharaf al- 
Din ‘Ali Yazdi (written in 828/1425). 

Bibliography: For older bibliography, see 
Honigmann’s E/' art. Orfa. The information of the 
geographers is given in Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 103-4, see also Naval Intelligence 
Division, Admiralty Handbooks, Turkey, London 
1942-3, ii, 588-90. On history, see now Canard, 
H’amdanides, 91-2, 747-52; R. Grousset, Histoire des 
Croisades, Paris 1948, i, 382 ff., ii, 53-145, 169-209; 
S. Runciman, A history of the Crusades. ii. The 
Kingdom of Jerusalem and the Frankish East-1100-1187, 
Cambridge 1952, 107-39, 225-44; M.W. Baldwin 
(ed.), A history of the Crusades. i. The first hundred years, 
Philadelphia 1955; J.B. Segal, Edessa ‘The Blessed 
City’, Oxford 1970. 

(E. Honicmann-(C.E. Boswortu]) 

3. The Ottoman and modern periods. 

Al-Ruha was conquered by sultan Selim I, proba- 
bly in 923/1517. The first Ottoman tax register was 
compiled in 924/1518; the tax-paying population at 
that time consisted of 782 Muslim families and 75 
bachelors, 300 Christian families and 42 bachelors, 


amounting to a total of 1,082 families and 117 
bachelors, or an estimated population total of slightly 
over 5,500. This low figure was probably due to the 
upheavals of the Ottoman-Safawid War, for only 
eight years later, in 932/1526, the tax-paying popula- 
tion had increased to 988 Muslim and 334 Christian 
families, along with 182 Muslim and 89 Christian 
bachelors. Moreover, 213 Ottoman military men had 
settled in the town, thus bringing total population to 
about 8,000 people. A further tax register from the 
last year of Siileyman the Magnificent (973/1566) 
records 1,704 Muslim and 866 Christian families, 
along with 705 Muslim and 221 Christian bachelors; 
these figures point to a total population of 13,000- 
14,000 inhabitants. The town consisted of five large 
mahalles named after the five gates and must have pos- 
sessed an active textile industry, for the dye houses of 
al-Ruha and nearby Harran produced the impressive 
revenue of 100,000 akces. A bedestan is also on record. 

In the 10th/16th century, al-Ruha formed part of 
the beglerbeglik of Diyarbekir, and was located on the 
caravan route from Mawsil and Mardin to Aleppo. It 
was therefore visited by several European travellers, 
among them an anonymous merchant whose travel 
account was published in 971-2/1564. He mentions 
the principal features of the town which were to recur 
in European travel accounts throughout more than 
two centuries: the strong walls and impressive citadel, 
the sanctuary of Abraham/Ibrahim, venerated by 
Christians and particularly by Muslims, the fishpond 
next to the sanctuary, and, at a distance from the 
town, a well frequented by lepers and other sick 
people. A few years later, al-Ruha was visited by the 
Augsburg physician and botanist Rauwolf (982/ 
1575), who describes the town as handsome and well- 
built. The town possessed a lively trade in rugs and 
carpets, which were sometimes sold to Europe, and 
also served as a point of transit for goods from 
Damascus, Aleppo and Istanbul, which were sold in 
Persia and ‘Irak. 

The most detailed description of al-Ruha/Urfa 
before the 13th/19th century is due to the Ottoman 
traveller Ewliya Celebi, who passed through the town 
(which he calls Urfa, as do all other visitors of this 
period) in 1056/1646. His interest in it may have been 
due to the fact that one of his relatives had served as 
a kadi there. He describes two fortresses, one the 
citadel on the hill and the other a fortified settlement 
(wardsh). The citadel he links with King Nimrod, and 
the two Roman columns standing there Ewliya inter- 
prets as a catapult with which this ruler supposedly 
had the prophet Ibrahim al-Khalil (Abraham) thrown 
into the fire. Otherwise, the citadel contained 20 small 
houses inhabited by the commander (dizdar) and his 
200 men, in addition to a mosque, an armoury, a 
barn and a number of cisterns. Ewliya mentions only 
three gates, partly with names different from those 
recorded in the 10th/i6th century tax register. He 
claims to have counted 2,600 houses in the fortified 
section. If his count was accurate and the area outside 
the fortifications remained uninhabited, the town 
must have stagnated since 973/1566. As Ewliya’s 
figures concerning houses are generally more 
generous than the household data found in late 
10th/16th century tax registers, the upheavals of the 
Djelali period, particularly the occupation by the 
forces of Kara Yazidji in 1008/1599-1600, must have 
taken their toll. Houses were generally built of mud 
brick, but there were quite a few opulent residences 
with their own gardens and baths, belonging to pashas 
and more rarely to kagis. 

He also enumerates 22 mosques; the mosque 
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known as Kizil Djami‘ was considered to be of great 
age and a former monastery, converted into a mosque 
by Haran al-Rashid. The minaret, undated, often has 
been regarded as the beil tower of the church which 
formerly stood on the mosque site, but according to 
Gabriel, it is an original minaret. Ewliya has also 
picked up a legend of Jesus’ visit to al-Ruha and his 
stay in a local monastery. Ewliya records three 
medreses; the medreses possessed no wak/ revenues, but 
the traveller comments on the multitude of Kurdish 
scholars, both in the medreses proper and in the local 
dar al-hadith and dar al-kurra?. There were also three 
zawiyes. Among the public kitchens, the most notable 
was the ‘imdret of Ibrahim, supposedly built by the 
caliph al-Ma?miin. Connected with the “imaret was al- 
Ruha/Urfa’s major sanctuary, dedicated to Ibrahim 
by Salah al-Din Ayydbi’s nephew al-Malik al-Ashraf 
(608/1211-12), and visited by pilgrims from all over 
the Islamic world. 

Ewliya was not much impressed with the shopping 
streets and markets of al-Ruha/Urfa; but though the 
Kure Garshisi was not of imposing appearance, quan- 
tities of valuable goods were sold there. He records a 
total of 400 shops and a large number of mills, one of 
them named for a certain Tayyaroghlu Ahmed Pasha. 
The town also possessed a tannery; here a superior 
quality of yellow maroquin leather was manufactured. 
According to the French merchant Tavernier, al- 
Ruhda/Urfa, along with Tokat and Diyarbekir, was 
the source of the finest maroquin leathers. In addi- 
tion, the town was noted for its cotton fabrics, and 
there was also some silk production. 

Ewliya’s account is confirmed by the description of 
Tavernier, who passed through the town in 
1054/1644. On his sight-seeing tour, this merchant 
and traveller saw many houses poorly built or even 
totally in ruins; there were so many empty lots that 
Tavernier compared the town to a desert. He also ob- 
served rugs and carpets spread out by the side of the 
fish pond, and commented on the veneration Muslims 
felt for this site. A church in the midst of a cemetery 
supposedly had been selected by St. Alexis as a place 
of retreat; and not far from the town Tavernier was 
able to see the Armenian church and monastery of St 
Ephrem in the midst of a Christian necropolis. This 
monastery was partly located in grottoes cut into the 
living rock, a feature of the local landscape also noted 
by Ewliya and many other travellers; in the early 
13th/19th century they were used as habitations. 

When Thévenot passed through al-Ruha/Urfa in 
1074/1664, the damages mentioned by Ewliya and 
Tavernier were still clearly visible. A valuable record 
of al-Ruha/Urfa’s otherwise poorly documented 
13th/18th century is found in the accounts of revenues 
and expenditures pertaining to the mosque of Ibrahim 
al-Khalil and the then newly constructed Ridwaniyye 
medrese. These survive for a few years beginning with 
1151/1738-39 (Osmanh Arsivi, Istanbul, Maliyeden 
Miidewver 2004). The register contains a listing of the 
shops, gardens, mills and public baths belonging to 
these foundations, along with information about 
tenants and rents. The foundations also received rent 
from the Aladja Khan, in addition to a mulberry or- 
chard located in front of the medrese. These accounts 
document the existence of a flourishing ¢arsh:, with 
relatively few properties untenanted. Apparently Ur- 
fa’s recovery was under way by this time. Thévenot 
also commented on the large number of ruined 
houses, even though the walls were in good condition 
and the town populous. 

The Danish traveller Niebuhr passed through the 
town in the spring of 1179-80/1766, and produced a 


sketch map of the built-up area, which shows the town 
as possessing four gates, but there must have been an 
entrance to the citadel, even though his sketch does 
not show any. Thus we can understand why most ac- 
counts mention only four gates, while the Ottoman 
tax registers and B. Poujoulat (before 1256/1840) 
record five. His account mentions twelve minarets, of 
which the mosque of Khalil al-Rahm4n was the most 
notable, and also two Christian churches within the 
walls. The Armenian church was in a largely ruinous 
condition, but the surviving part richly decorated with 
Persian rugs; the congregation numbered about 500 
families, while the Jacobite church served only about 
150 persons. In Niebuhr’s time, Turkish was the prin- 
cipal language spoken in al-Ruha/Urfa, but mer- 
chants and mule drivers usually knew Arabic and 
Kurdish as well. 

However, in socio-economic terms, the richest 
travel account between Ewliya’s time and the 
republican period is due to Buckingham. He visited 
the town in 1234/1816, and as Ottoman-Wahhabi 
warfare closed the roads, spent considerable time 
there. By his time, the name al-Ruha had been almost 
completely supplanted by Urfa, the only people who 
still called the town by its old name being Christian 
Arabs. He estimated the town’s population as 50,000 
persons; 47,500 were Muslims, 2,000 Christians and 
500 were Jews. However, Poujoulat, who was in Urfa 
before 1256/1840, claims that the population con- 
sisted of only about 15,000 (14,000 Muslims, 1,000 
Armenians, 100 Jacobites). As in Aleppo, the town 
consisted of two factions, namely the Janissaries and 
the sherifs, and Buckingham complained of the 
former’s lack of discipline. Buckingham describes the 
houses as consisting of good masonry, and resembling 
those of Aleppo; many of the townsmen obviously liv- 
ed more comfortably than their forefathers, who had 
made do with the mud brick seen by Ewliya and his 
contemporaries. Harem and selamlik were separated by 
a courtyard; the upper floors of the se/amiiks generally 
contained opulently furnished reception rooms. 
Because of the insecurity due to warfare, many of the 
bazaars were closed; but in more peaceful times, the 
townsmen were still known for their lively cotton 
trade. Buckingham was even able to observe cotton 
printers at work. In addition, rough woollen cloth and 
rugs, the latter of good quality, were manufactured in 
Urfa. Goods from India, Persia and Anatolia were or- 
dinarily available. The traveller mentions mohair 
fabrics from Ankara, which he calls shalloons, and 
some cashmere shawls. 

A slightly later description of Urfa is due to the 
Prussian officer von Moltke, who visited it in 
1254/1838. He mentions a mosque which he does not 
name, and which must have been the Kizil Djami‘, 
for the structure is described as a solidly-built tower of 
great antiquity. The author also visited a large foun- 
dation adjacent to the two fishponds, which he 
describes as a medrese and which must have been the 
foundation which Salah al-Din had added to the 
mosque of Ibrahim (587/1191). He also made a map 
of the town and recorded the presence of numerous 
orchards. 

From 1307-8/1890 or slightly earlier dates the des- 
cription by Cuinet. According to him, the town pos- 
sessed a population of 55,000, of whom 40,835 were 
Muslims; about 1297/1880, Sachau had estimated. the 
number of Urfa’s inhabitants at minimally 50,000. 
However, these optimistic evaluations were con- 
tradicted by Djewdet Pasha’s claim (1298/1881) that 
Urfa kada@ consisted of only 2,380 households or 
families (1,337 Muslims, 1,003 Christians, 29 Jews). 
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If we compare the estimates by Buckingham and 
Sachau-Cuinet, it would seem that population growth 
in the 13th/19th century was just able to compensate 
for wartime population losses, and Urfa’s population 
must have been at a low ebb for several decades in the 
mid-century. Private houses in Cuinet’s time were 
generally built in rough or even regularly hewn stone. 
The streets possessed wide pavements, while a chan- 
nel in the centre served for the evacuation of water 
and household waste. The city walls had deteriorated, 
but the citadel apparently was in better condition. 
The town now possessed 18 medreses with 500 students, 
in addition to a righdiyye. There were also primary 
schools for the children of the various Christian chur- 
ches, so that a total of 2,464 students were receiving 
a formal education. 

At this time, Urfa was a flourishing centre of textile 
manufacture. The cotton industry survived the com- 
petition by factory-woven textiles, partly because 
manufacturers switched to imported thread which was 
woven locally. However, to remain competitive, 
weavers were forced to accept very low wages. By the 
early 20th century the ancient trade route linking 
northern Mesopotamia with Aleppo had revived, and 
Urfa’s new prosperity permitted the construction of a 
town quarter extra muros. This development was, how- 
ever, cut short when, after the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire Syria became a French and ‘Iraka British 
mandate, British and later French troops occupied 
Urfa in 1919-20. After severe fighting, which included 
a local uprising, the Treaty of Lausanne determined 
the inclusion of Urfa into the newly-founded Republic 
of Turkey (1923). 

Throughout the Republican period, it has not been 
possible to re-establish Urfa’s former trade links. This 
situation has emphasised the agricultural character of 
the vilayet. Grain is the main crop; apart from wheat, 
barley and beans are also significant. Productivity is 
often low, as much of the land is subject to erosion. A 
significant share of the grain grown is not intended for 
the market. Irrigation is a precondition for increasing 
productivity, and the regulation of the Firat 
(Euphrates), the region’s only important body of 
water, is expected to expand the area amenable to ir- 
rigation. 

Limited opportunities in agriculture and the pro- 
gress of mechanisation have diminished employment 
here, so that there has been considerable migration of 
labour to e.g. Adana, Gaziantep and Diyarbekir in 
search of work; female labour finds work cotton- 
picking in the Cukorova. Low incomes have likewise 
limited the progress of education, and literacy rates 
are lower than the national average. Since 1980-2, 
however, Urfa has been the site of a college of Dicle 
University at Diyarbekir, and the foundation of a 
local university is envisaged by the town’s citizens. 
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RUHANIYYA (a.), a term derived from the adjec- 
tive rithani according to a well-known mode for the for- 
mation of abstract nouns and generally translated by 
“‘spirituality’’ in modern dictionaries. In the an- 
cient texts, however, its usual meaning is rather that 
of “‘spiritual being’’, except in cases where it refers 
to the dinns and the shayajin which, like the mala*tka, 
evade the sensible perception of the majority of men, 
but are not of a ‘‘spiritual’’ nature. It is in fact in the 
vocabulary of angelology that it is most often en- 
countered. Among the falasifa and the Siifis, it denotes 
more specifically the spirttus rector, the angel who rules 
(mudabbir) each of the celestial spheres. It is in this 
sense that the Ikhwan al-Safa? (Rasa*il, Beirut 1957, 
xi, 215) speak of ‘‘angels which the hukama? called 
rihaniyyat’’. Similarly, ‘Abd al-Karim al-Djili, in ch. 
Ixii of his K. al-Insdn al-kamil, explains that each of the 
seven heavens is governed by an angel created min 
rihaniyyati kawkab tlka ‘l-sam@. Among the 
IshrakiyyGn or Illuminationists, and in particular in 
the work of al-Suhrawardi, rihdniyya is also used to 
denote the ‘‘angel of the species’, the rabé al-naw< (see 
H. Corbin, En Islam iranien, Paris 1971, index s.v.). 
This word appears frequently in literature relating 
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to magic. According to Ibn Khaldiin (Mukaddima, iii, 
127, tr. Rosethal, iii, 159), magic (al-sihr) consists in 
“linking the superior natures with the inferior 
natures. The superior natures are the rihdniyyat al- 
kawakib”’. This is a statement confirmed by ps.- 
Madgjriti (Ghayat al-hakim, ed. H. Ritter, Leipzig 1933, 
182), who claims to reveal the techniques by which it 
is possible to convoke (istidjlab) the rithdniyya of the 
celestial bodies. 

While nihdaniyya is currently used in Sif texts as a 
denomination of these ‘‘cosmic intelligences’? —Ibn 
‘Arabi, for example, speaks in the K. al-tagjalliyat (ed. 
O. Yahya, Tehran 1988, 317) of purified human 
spirits granted access to the contemplation of 
ruhaniyyat mufaraka, forthwith identified with the spirits 
(arwah) of the celestial spheres—it also often denotes 
the ‘‘spiritual entity’’ of a prophet or of a deceased 
walt whose murid receives supernatural assistance. 
Thus Ibn ‘Arabi speaks (al-Futithat al-Makkiyya, Balak 
1329, iii, 43), of his sudék with the nihdniyya of Jesus. 
This usage is associated with the notion of sainthood, 
uwaysiyya, which is characterised by the transmission 
of a baraka independently of any contact with a 
physically present shaykh. It is encountered frequently 
in the literature of the Nakshbandi /arika, where the 
stlsila presents numerous cases of this type (e.g. that 
of Abu ’l-Hasan al-Kharakani, d. 425/1033 [g¢.v.], 
who is directly linked with Aba Yazid al-Bistami, d. 
234/857 or 261/874 [g.v.]). On the doctrinal justifica- 
tion of these chronological anomalies, see ‘Abd al- 
Madjid al-Khani, al-Hadatk al-wardiyya, Damascus 
1306, 9. In al-Sa‘ada al-abadiyya, Damascus n.d., 27-8, 
the same author describes the rites which, at the time 
of ziyarat al-kubur, allow the establishment of a 
connection with the rahantyya of the wali whose body 
is interred in the tomb that is visited. (On this prac- 
tice, see also the Rashahdt‘ayn al-hayat of Fakhr al-Din 
‘Ali Safi, Tehran 1356/1977, ii, 468). Paul Fenton has 
drawn attention to an analogous Jewish practice, that 
of yihid, which is also conducted over the tomb of a 
saint. On the beliefs associated with this meaning of 
rihaniyya, see M. Gaborieau, A. Popovic and T. Zar- 
cone (eds.), Nagshbandis. Cheminement et situation actuelle 
d’un ordre mystique musulman, Istanbul-Paris 1990, in- 
dex s.vv. nihdntyya and uwaysiyya. In Imaginary 
Muslims, London 1993, Julian Baldick has analysed a 
singular case of the exploitation of traditional data 
concerning this theme with the appearance in Central 
Asia, at the end of the 16th century, of a mythical 
‘‘History of the Uwaysis’’. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
2 (M. CHopklewicz) 

RUHI (d. after 917/1511), Ottoman historian. 

There is little definite information about this 
historian apart from his makhlas Rihi. From ‘Ali’s 
[9.v.] reference to him in the Kinhi ’l-akhbar as 
Edrenewi Mewlana Rahi, it is probable that he was a 
member of the ‘ulama? and had a family or profes- 
sional association with Edirne (J. Schmidt, Mustafa 
‘Ali’s Kiinhi ‘l-agbar and its preface according to the Leiden 
manuscript, Istanbul 1987, 58). Any identification with 
Rihi Fadil Efendi (d. 927/1528), son of the shaykh al- 
Islam Zenbilli ‘Ali Efendi, remains hypothetical 
(Babinger, GOW, 42, and El', art. Riki). The format 
of his history and the declaration that he was com- 
manded to write it by Bayezid II [g.v.] suggest that he 
may have been connected with the Ottoman court (cf. 
V.L. Ménage, Edimneli Rihi’ye atfedilen Osmanl 
tarihinden iki parca, in LH. Uzungargtl’ya armagan, 
Ankara 1976, 311-33). ‘ 

Riuhi’s history, known either as Tewarikh-i Al-t 
‘Othman or as Ta°rikh-i Riki, narrates the history of the 


dynasty down to 917/1511. It is divided into two 
parts: (i) mebadi, ‘‘beginnings’’, on general considera- 
tions and the virtues of the Ottomans; and (ii) eight 
majalib, ‘‘questions, researches’’, each of which 
describes the reign of one sultan. It was cited as a 
source by ‘Ali and Miinedjdjim-bashi, and may also 
have been used by Lutfi Pasha [9.0.] in his Tarik 
(M.K. Ozergin, IA, art. Rihi, at ix, 765). It was 
thought no longer to exist as an independent text until 
in 1925 J.H. Mordtmann identified several surviving 
manuscripts (Rahi Edrenevi, in MOG, ii [1925], 129- 
36). Of these, however, the ‘‘Oxford Anonymous’’ 
(ms. Bodleian, Marsh 313) is probably not the work 
of Ruhr but an earlier history (covering events to 
889/1484 only) which was his main source (Ménage, 
Neshri’s History of the Ottomans, London 1964, 11-13). 
The work remains unpublished (for manuscripts, see 
Babinger, GOW, 43). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references given 

above, see the bibl. to M.K. Ozergin, fA, art. Rihi. 

_(F. Basincer-[Curistine WoopHEap]) 

RUHMI, a name given in early Islamic 
geographical, travel and maritime literature to an 
eastern region of South Asia, most likely in the 
ancient Suhma region in the western part of Bengal 
[see BANGALA]. There is considerable confusion about 
its location; readings vary from Ruhmi (al-Ya‘kabi, 
106) to Rahma (Ibn al-Fakth, 15) and Dahum (Sharaf 
al-Zaman Tahir Marvazi on China, the Turks and India, 
ed. and tr. V. Minorsky, London 1942, text 35). Of 
these, the closest to Bengali is Dharma (a spelling used 
by Sulayman al-Tadjir), a possible reference to a 
famous Bengali king Dharmapala (769-801 A.D.). 
Sulayman al-Tadjir also noticed correctly Dhar- 
map4la’s non-aristocrat and humble origin. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 63-7, Ruhmi, a vast 
kingdom, was bordered by Kamriin (Kamrup) not far 
from China, and was bountifully supplied with 
elephants, buffaloes and Indian aloe woods. Its coast, 
according to Hudid al-‘alam, tr. 87, included areas 
such as Nimyas, Samandar, Andras, Urshin and 
Harkand (ancient Harikela near Candradvipa in 
South Bengal, from which comes Bahr al-Harkand, 
the early Arabic name for the Bay of Bengal). The 
kingdom fought constantly with its neighbours, 
Ballahara (Radja Ballahraya of the Rastrakuta dynas- 
ty of the Deccan) and Djurz (Gurdjaras of Kanawd)). 
It was particularly famous for its fine cotton cloth, 
later known as muslin. In addition to gold coins, 
cowrie-shells were used for currency. Trade with the 
Arabs flourished in the port cities in the south, 
especially in Shati?-djam (Chittagong [g.v.]) and 
Samandar. The recent dicovery of two ‘Abbasid coins 
in Bangladesh, one from Paharpur dated 172/788, 
from the time of Hardin al-Rashid (170-208/786-809) 
and the other from Mainamati minted during the 
reign of al-Muntasir (247-8/861-2) attests to this early 
Arab-Bengal trade link which undoubtedly speeded 
up the Islamisation of the region. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
above): Sulayman: al-Tadjir and Abi Zayd al- 
Sirafi, Akhbar al-Sin wa ’l-Hind (237/851), ed. and 
tr. J. Sauvaget, Relation de la China et |’Inde, Paris 
1948, text 13-14. -  (M.Y. Sippig) 
RUKAYYA, daughter of Muhammad and his 

wife Khadidja. She is sometimes said to have been 
the eldest of his four daughters, but this is unlikely. 
She and her sister Umm Kulthiim were betrothed and 
married to two sons of Abi Lahab [q.v.}, but the latter 
told his sons to divorce their wives when Muhammad 
began his career as a prophet. The divorces could not 
have been, as sometimes stated, after the revelation of 
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stra CXI, in which Abu Lahab is attacked, unless 
that was an early Meccan revelation. The statement 
in some sources that the divorces took place before the 
marriages had been consummated, is probably an in- 
vention to keep the holy family free from contamina- 
tion with the family of Abii Lahab. After the divorce, 
Rukayya was married to ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan [9.v.], 
went with him and other Muslims to Abyssinia, and 
returned to Mecca before the Higjra. She made the 
Hidjra to Medina with her husband, but died while 
Muhammad was absent from Medina on the expedi- 
tion to Badr [q.v.]. After several miscarriages she had 
a son, ‘Abd Allah, but a few years after his mother’s 
death a cock pecked his eye and he died. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, see index; Wakidi, 

ed. Marsden Jones, London 1966, 101, 115, 154; 

Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 24; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, v, 456; 

Lammens, Fatima et les filles de Mahomet, Rome 1912, 

3 ff. (W. Montcomery Watt) 

RUKHAM [see Suppl.]. 

AL-RUKHKH (a.), a huge, ostrich-like bird 
(Aepyornis maximus), now extinct, probably existing 
well into historical times as a peculiar species in 
Madagascar, where it is mentioned by among others 
Marco Polo. Other aepyornitidae, such as the New 
Zealand Moa bird, which became extinct only around 
the 14th century, might have contributed to the 
genesis of the rukhkh’s image. Though early Arab 
seafarers could conceivably have seen the bird face-to- 
face, Arabic tradition soon turned the rukhkh into a 
fabulous creature embellishing it with all kinds of 
strange details. 

While early references to al-Djahiz cannot be 
verified, the first mention of the rukhkh is found in 
Buzurg b. Shahriyar’s (4th/10th century) ‘Aqja%b al- 
Hind. Further references are mostly contained in 
works belonging to the genre of ‘agja*tb literature, 
such as Abu Hamid al-Gharnati’s (d. 565/1169-70 
(q.v.]) Tuhfat al-albab, al-Dimashki’s (d. 727/1327 
{¢.v.]) Nukhbat al-dahr fi ‘adja*tb al-barr wa ’l-bahr and 
Ibn al-Wardi’s (d. 749/1349 [9.v.]) Kharidat al-‘adja°tb; 
Jater summaries are rendered by al-Damiri (d. 
808/1405 [g.v.]) and al-Ibshihi (9th/15th century 
[g.v.]). By way of its mention in the Travels of Sindbad 
the sailor, itself included in the widely-read Arabian 
Nights (Chauvin, Bibliographie, vi, 92-3, vii, 12), the 
rukhkh became known and was discussed in Western 
sources. 

According to the fabulous accounts of various 
Arabic authors, the rukhkh is capable of carrying an 
elephant while airbound; each of its wings has 10,000 
feathers of an enormous size, and it lays eggs as big 
as a mountain (cf. G. Thompson, Motif-index, B 31.1). 
These accounts obscured the opportunity to perceive 
the rukhkh as a real creature and succeeded in 
relegating it to the realm of fantasy, similar to the 
‘Anka? [q.v.], and closely assimilated with the 
Simurgh [¢.v.], with both of which the rukhkh is in fact 
sometimes confused. On the other hand, already 
authors such as al-Abi (d. 421/1030) in his Nathr al- 
durr, vi, 532, qualify the alleged rejuvenating proper- 
ties of his feathers (or beak) as a tall tale (kaghib). 

Bibliography: J. Vernet, Ruy = Aepyornis max- 
imus, in Tamuda, i (1953) 102-5; H. Eisenstein, Ein- 
Sihrung in die arabische Zoographie, Berlin 1990, index 

s.v. Vogel (rubh). (U. Marzocpn) 

AL-RUKHKHAD]J (in Hudtd al-‘alam, tr. Minor- 
sky, 111, 121, Rukhudh; in al-Mukaddasi, 50, 297, 
Rukhid, perhaps to be read as Rukhwadh), the name 
given in early Islamic times to the region of south- 
eastern Afghanistan around the later city of Kan- 
dahar [g.v.] and occupying the lower basin of the 


Arghandab river (see D. Balland, Elr art. Argandab). 
The Islamic name preserves that of the classical 
Arachosia, through which Alexander the Great passed 
on his Indian expedition in 330 B.C. (see PW, ii/1, 
cols. 367-8 (W. Tomaschek)), which is itself a 
hellenisation of Old Pers. Harakhuvatish, Avestan 
Harakhvaiti. In Syriac it was rendered as Rokhwad, 
a region with a Nestorian Christian community, in 
the Acts of the Synod held at Ctesiphon in 544 A.D. 
(see Markwart-Messina, A catalogue of the provincial 
capitals of Eranshahkr, Rome 1931, 17, 84; C.E. 
Bosworth, Sistan under the Arabs, from the Islamic conquest 
to the rise of the Saffarids (30-250/651-864), Rome 1968, 
9). 

ae region was first raided by the Arab commander 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura in the caliphate of 
‘Uthman, when Sistan and Bust [9.vv.] were first at- 
tacked, but the Muslims were for long blocked in 
securing any permanent foothold beyond Bust by the 
implacable hostility of the local rulers of southeastern 
Afghanistan, the Zunbils, whose winter residence was 
in the garmsir or hot region of al-Rukhkhadj and their 
summer one in the cooler sardsir of the region of 
Zamindawar [g.v.] or Bilad al-Dawar immediately to 
the north. These Zunbils remained a hostile force till 
the second half of the 3rd/9th century, when the Saf- 
farid Ya‘kab b. al-Layth engaged in warfare with 
them [see sAFFARIDS], and it is only after this that the 
native dynasty disappears from historical mention and 
that the Islamic geographers were able to treat al- 
Rukhkhadj as part of the Dar al-Islam. Thus the Hudiid 
al-‘alam, 111, describes it as a prosperous and pleasant 
district. These authors mention as two of its main 
towns Pandjway and Tiginabad; for a discussion of 
the location of these, see KANDAHAR at IV, 536b. Ad- 
ministratively, al-Rukhkhadj seems often to have 
been linked with Sistan; Ibn Hawkal?, 425, tr. 412, 
gives a global figure for the revenues of these two 
provinces as 100,000 dinars plus 300,000 dirhams. 
After this time, the name al-Rukhkhadj falls out of 
use; the Ghaznawid historian Gardizi (wrote in the 
mid-5th/11th century [g.v.]) seems to be the last 
author regularly to refer to Rukhid. Only the site of 
an Islamic settlement now called Tepe Arukh 
preserves its name. 

Since Arab raiders captured many slaves from the 
pagan region of al-Rukhkhadj, one occasionally meets 
the nisba al-Rukhkhadji, e.g. for Hariin al-Rashid’s 
mawla Abu ’|-Faradj, who became a very influential 
secretary and governor for the caliphs of the early 
3rd/9th century; see Bosworth, op. cit., 82-3; Patricia 
Crone, Slaves on horses, the evolution of the Islamic polity, 
Cambridge 1980, 190. Whether the vizier of the 
Buyid amir in Baghdad Musharrif al-Dawla, 
Mv/ayyid al-Mulk Abd ‘Ali al-Husayn al-Rukhkhadji 
(see H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskonig, die Buyiden im Iraq 
(945-1055), Wiesbaden-Beirut 1969, 244), derived his 
nisba from Afghanistan or from the village near 
Baghdad of al-Rukhkhadjiyya (cf. Yakut, Buldan, ed. 
Beirut, iii, 38—a settlement of persons transported 
from al-Rukhkhadj in Afgh4nistan?), is unclear. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Marquart, Eransahr, 272 and index; Le 

Strange, The Eastern lands of the Caliphate, 345; 

Bosworth, Sistan under the Arabs, 28-9, 35, 120-1 and 

index; idem, The history of the Saffarids of Sistan and the 

Maliks of Nimriz (247/861 to 949/1542-3), Costa 

Mesa, Calif. 1994, index; see also KANDAHAR. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

RUKHSA (a.), literally ‘‘permission’’, dispen- 
sation’’. 

1. In law. 
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Here, rughsa is a legal ruling relaxing or suspending 
by way of exception under certain circumstances an 
injunction of a primary and general nature (‘azima 

.0.]). 
is ae general obligation to fast during Ramadan is, 
by way of rukhsa, suspended during the days of an ill- 
ness or a journey, under condition that these days are 
made up after Ramadan. Similarly, the general pro- 
hibition to eat meat that has not been ritually 
slaughtered is suspended if a Muslim could only sur- 
vive by violating it. As a rule, one has the choice 
whether or not to make use of the rukhsa. However, if 
one fears that one may die if one does not avail oneself 
of the rukhsa, following it is obligatory, except in the 
case that one is threatened to be killed if one does not 
renounce Islam, for then martyrdom is to be pre- 
ferred. The circumstances permitting a dispensation 
of the strict rule are either the necessity to preserve 
one’s life or the removal of hardship, such as in the 
permission for a physician to look at a woman’s 
pudenda or the relaxation of the obligation to perform 
salat during a journey. The distinction between rukhsa 
and ‘azima does not have legal consequences, except 
that, according to the Hanafis, tacit consensus (i¢jma‘ 
sukati) can establish a rukhsa but not a ‘azima. 

Bibliography: Mohammad Hashim Kamali, 

Principles of Islamic jurisprudence, rev. ed. Cambridge 

1991, 339-40, 186; Muhammad Abia Zahra, Usal 

al-fikh, Cairo n.d., 49-52; Izmiri, Hashiyat ‘ala 

Mir'at al-usil sharh Mirkat al-wusal li-Molla Khosrew, 

Istanbul 1309/1891-2, ii, 394-8; M.J. Kister, On 

‘concessions’ and conduct. A study in early Hadith, in 

G.H.A. Juynboll (ed.), Studies in the first century of 

Islamic society, Carbondale, Ill. 1982, 89-107. 

(R. Perers) 

2. In Safism. 

The way in which the concepts of rukhsa and its 
counterpart ‘azima are used in Siifism involves an ex- 
trapolation from a juridical to a much more ethical 
domain. Here they refer to two opposite and 
differently-valued patterns of behaviour. ‘Azima 
denotes a way of life characterised by determination 
and firmness of purpose, and is consequently of a 
higher level than rukhsa, which lacks these characteris- 
tics. These two words refer also, particularly in their 
plural form, to concrete deeds in which the two 
behavioural patterns manifest themselves. E.g. 
celibacy and tawakkul (trust in God to such an extent 
that one does not support oneself) are considered to be 
‘aza°im, whereas marriage and supporting oneself are 
seen as rukhas. The depreciatory valuation of the latter 
is to be witnessed in the idea expressed e.g. by al- 
Makki in his Kat al-kulib that rukhas are (meant) for 
the weak, whereas the ‘azdim are characteristic of the 
strong. Also, al-Kushayri makes it clear in his Rrsdla 
that, with these strong persons, the Stfis are meant. 
On the other hand, in Kit al-kuldb and also in the Kitab 
al-Luma‘ by Aba Nasr al-Sarradj, the tradition is 
quoted according to which God loves the use of both 
rukhas and ‘aza*im equally well, albeit that in the latter 
source this tradition is quoted primarily as a warning 
against denouncing people who avail themselves of 
rukhas. Thus the overall picture painted by these 
sources is that in Sufi circles a surplus value is attach- 
ed to the ‘azd%im (B. Reinert, Die Lehre vom tawakkul tn 
der klassischen Sufik, Berlin 1968, 135-7; R. Gramlich, 
Schlaglichter iiber das Sufitum. Abu Nasr as-Sarrags Kitab 
al-lumaS eingeleitet, uibersetzt und kommentiert, Stuttgart 
1990, 240; idem, Das Sendschreiben al-Quéayris tiber das 
Sufitum. Eingeleitet, tbersetzt und kommentiert, 
Wiesbaden 1989, 538). 

Nakshbandi Sifis even claim that their attitude of 


strictly confining themselves to ‘az@*tm and avoiding 
the use of rukhas is one of the most distinctive charac- 
teristics of their order. Yet even Nakshbandis have 
had to take the above-mentioned tradition in con- 
sideration, and therefore, according to a saying by 
Baha? al-Din Nakshband, thfs brotherhood, although 
abstaining from these practices, yet does not de- 
nounce others who observe them (J. ter Haar, Follower 
and heir of the Prophet. Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindt (1564-1624) 
as mystic, Leiden 1992, 80-1, 107). This strong em- 
phasis on ‘azima is partly a reaction to other Sufis who 
used the idea of rukhsa in order to justify certain con- 
troversial practices like sama‘ and raks [g.vv.] (L. 
Massignon, La passion d’al-Hallaj, Paris 1922, ii, 779- 
81). A different and much more positive valuation of 
rukhas is to be found in the Kitab Adab al-muridin by 
Abu ’1-Nadjib al-Suhrawardi, where they are con- 
sidered to be an integral part of a special type of af- 
filiation, viz. the affiliation of the mutashabbthin, i.e. 
the lay members affiliated to an order, a designation 
which in this source at least has no pejorative connota- 
tion. Their affiliation is admittedly of a lower level 
compared to that of the Sifis proper; nevertheless, it 
is a valuable one, since, according to a saying of the 
Prophet, ‘‘Whoever makes the effort to ressemble a 
group of people is one of them’’ (M. Milson, 4 Sufi 
rule for novices. Kitab Adab al-Muridin “of Abi al-Najib al- 
Suhrawardi, Cambridge and London 1975, 17-21, 
72-81). 
Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(J.G.J. rer Haar) 

RUKN (a.), pl. arkan, literally ‘‘corner (as in al- 
rukn al-yamani = the southeastern corner of the Ka‘ba), 
support, pillar’. The singular rukn occurs twice in the 
Kuran, in XI, 82/80, when Lot seeks for support in 
a strong rukn, pillar, or, figuratively, a leader or chief; 
and in LI, 39, where Pharaoh and his support, rukn, 
i.e. retinue, reject Moses. 

1. In religious and legal usage. 

Here, it is commonly found in the expression arkan 
al-din or arkan al-“tbada, denoting the basic ‘‘pillars’’ of 
religion and religious observance. These so-called 
“pillars of Islam’’ are usually enumerated as (1) the 
profession of faith, shahada; (2) the pilgrimage, hagyqi; 
(3) the worship, salat; (4) fasting, sawm; and (5) alms- 
giving, zakat, sadaka. To these some authorities add a 
sixth, perpetual warfare against infidels, djshad. 

Bibliography: See almost all the general works 
on the Islamic faith, e.g. H.U.W. Stanton, The 

teaching of the Qur’an, London 1919, 58 ff.; H.A.R. 

Gibb, Islam, ch. 4; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 

Muslim institutions, London 1954, ch. 6; A. Rippin, 

Muslims, their religtous beliefs and practices. t. The for- 

mative period, London and New York 1990, ch. 7. 

The teachings of ‘Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi (¢.v.] 

are translated in Rippin and J. Knappert (eds.), 

Textual sources for the study of Islam, Manchester 1986, 

10-11, 89 ff. See also W.C. Smith, Arkan, in Essays 

on Islamic civilization presented to Ntyazi Berkes, Leiden 

1976, 303-16, repr. in idem, On understanding Islam, 

The Hague, etc. 1981, 162-73 (contends that arkan 

originally meant ‘‘parts of the body’’). For greater 

detail, see the individual E/ articles on these 

‘pillars’? and also sHari‘a. (Eb.) 

2. In natural science and alchemy. 

Here, it denotes ‘‘cardinal point’’, ‘‘part’’, ‘‘direc- 
tion’”’ and, in particular, ‘‘element’’. 

In the Sirr al-khalika attributed to Balinads [see 
BALINUS], a source that has played a fundamental role 
in much of Islam’s alchemical tradition, the word ruin 
appears in its literal sense of a corner, side or an ex- 
tremity (see Lane, i/3, 1148-9). Yet it functions as a 
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technical term in this text, since it is employed con- 
sistently and exclusively in a cosmological context. 
Thus in a discourse on winds (riyak [see Rin]), the 
author tells us that the rukn which faces the east 
(mukabil al-mashrik) is cold-moist, since it is here that 
the cold-moist wind blows, stabilising and strengthen- 
ing the rukn (K. Sirr al-khalika wa-san‘at al-tabi‘a, ed. U. 
Weisser, Aleppo 1979, 135). This cosmological idea of 
strength appears to have subsequently been integrated 
into the ordinary meaning of the word, for one of the 
meanings of rukn found in the standard Arabic lex- 
icons (e.g. T°A) is the strongest side (djantb) of a thing 
(see Lane, loc. cit.). 

Again, in a discourse on the motion of celestial 
bodies, the Sirr, 140, uses the term to designate each 
of the four geographical regions or sides of the 
physical world—rukn al-mashrik, rukn al-gharbi, etc. 
Finally, in the course of an explication of the fabas* 
(natures) [see TABI‘a], the term is employed strictly in 
a conceptual sense, that of the four directions—al-rukn 
al-sharki, al-rukn al-gharbi, etc. (188). Here rukn is prac- 
tically equivalent to djtha. 

But it is in the grand alchemical corpus attributed 
to Djabir b. Hayyan (g.v.] that the term reaches its 
full technical maturity and sophistication. As in the 
Sirr, here too rukn appears in a cosmological context. 
Thus, explicating variously his doctrine of the forma- 
tion and elemental structure of the physical world, the 
alchemist distinguishes between natural elements 
which constitute gross physical bodies and artificial 
elements which are extracted out of these bodies 
through alchemical procedures; the former are 
designated by the term ustukussat (sing. ustukuss) or 
‘andsir (sing. ‘unsur), etc., and the latter by the term 
arkan (see e.g. K. al-Lahit and K. al-Bab, ed. P. Lory, 
Damascus 1988, 12, 31; cf. P. Kraus, Jabir ibn 
Hayyan, ii, Cairo 1942, 6). In the K. al-Hudid, rukn is 
unambiguously defined: it is that ‘‘compound’’ (see 
below) which is produced by alchemical operations 
(al-mudabbara) (ed. P. Kraus, Paris 1935, 481). This 
stands in sharp contrast to the definition of Ibn Sina 
(g.v.], who explains rukn as a relative concept: it is any 
simple body (gjrsm bast), he tells us, that constitutes 
an essential part (qjuz? dhati) of the physical world. 
Thus, according to Ibn Sina, an individual thing (al- 
Shay”) is a rukn in relation to the world; in relation to 
what is composed from it, it is an ustukuss; and in rela- 
tion to what is generated from it, it is an Sunsur (Arabic 
text in A.M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique 
d’Ibn Sind, Paris 1938, 144). 

There is in the corpus Djabirianum, however, another 
distinct use of the term, something that manifests a 
profoundly distinguishing philosophical feature of the 
cosmological tradition which its author represents. 
Thus arkan designates the four aba**‘, hot, cold, moist 
and dry. Here, unlike the case practically with all 
other philosophical traditions in Islam, the term 
kuwwa (Sbvayts) is never applied to the fabdi‘; and 
kayfiyya (nolotns) extremely rarely (cf. P. Kraus, Jabir 
tbn Hayyan, ii, 147, 165; S.N. Haq, Names, natures and 
things, Dordrecht and London 1993, 57-62). These 
Djabirian arkan were the primary material elements of 
all things; they were the ‘‘first simple elements’’, as 
opposed to earth, water, air and fire which latter were 
the ‘“‘second compound elements’’ (see e.g. K. al- 
Tasrif and K. al-Mizan al-saghir, ed. Kraus, 412, 482). 

In Abo Bakr al-Razi [g.v.], as much as we know of 
his writings, the term is used but rarely. In his Sirr al- 
asrar, where rukn does make an appearance, it conveys 
the broad sense of an element, equivalent to the 
Aristotelian ototyeiov (see tr. J. Ruska, Berlin 1937, 
121). But, like Djabir (Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan, i, 


Cairo 1943, no. 500), al-Rzi too wrote a whole book 
on this subject, the lost K. al-Arkan (H.E. Stapleton, 
R.F. Azo and M.H. Husain, Chemistry in Iraq and 
Persia in the tenth century A.D., in Memoirs of the Astatic 
Society of Bengal, viii [1927], 337). In general, it is in 
the specified Aristotelian sense that rukn is most fre- 
quently employed in the alchemical and cosmological 
writings of mediaeval Islam. 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in the 
text, see M. Berthelot and O. Houdas, La chimie au 
Moyen Age, iii, Paris 1893; E.J. Holmyard, The 
Arabic works of Jabir ibn Hayyan, Paris 1928; U. 
Weisser, Das ,, Buch iiber das Geheimnis der Schépfung’’ 
von Pseudo-Apollonius von Tyana, Berlin and New 
York 1980. (S. Nomanut Hag) 
RUKN a._-DAWLA, Asi ‘ALi aL-Hasan B. Bouya, 

second in age of the three brothers that founded 
the Biiyid dynasty [see BUwaAYHIDs]. His fortunes 
followed those of the elder brother ‘Ali (later ‘Imad al- 
Dawla [g.v.]) up to the latter’s occupation of Fars in 
322/934; Rukn al-Dawla was then given the governor- 
ship of Kazartn and other districts. But shortly after- 
wards he was forced by the ‘Abbasid general Yakut, 
at whose expense the Biyid conquest of Fars had been 
made, to seek refuge with his brother; and when 
Yakit was in turn defeated by the Ziyarid Mardawidj 
[g.v.], the Biyids’ former overlord, against whom 
they had revolted, ‘Imad al-Dawla, who then found it 
advisable to conciliate Mardawidj, sent Rukn al- 
Dawla to him as a hostage. On Mardawidj’s 
assassination in the following year (323/935), Rukn 
al-Dawla escaped and rejoined ‘Imad al-Dawla, by 
whom he was supplied with troops to dispute the 
possession of Djibal with Mardawidj’s brother and 
successor, Wushmgir. Rukn al-Dawla succeeded at 
the outset in taking Isfahan; but the first round of his 
contest with Wushmgir ended in Rukn al-Dawla’s 
ejection from that city in 327/939, when he again fled 
to Fars. 

In the next year Rukn al-Dawla’s help was sought 
by his younger brother al-Husayn (later Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla [9.v.]), who had meanwhile set himself up in 
Khizistan, against the Baridis [g.v.]; whereupon 
Rukn al-Dawla, being now possessed of no territory, 
attempted to take Wasit but was obliged to retire 
when the caliph al-Radi (¢.v.] and the amir Badjkam 
[¢.v.] opposed him. Almost immediately afterwards, 
however, he succeeded in recovering Isfahan, owing 
to Wushmgir’s championship of Makan b. Kakiya in 
a quarrel with the Samanid Nasr b. Ahmad (¢.v.]; and 
when the latter ruler died in 331/943, Rukn al-Dawla, 
who had meanwhile supported the Samanid cause, 
was able to drive Wushmgir as well from al-Rayy, of 
which he had momentarily regained possession on the 
retirement of the Samanid general Aba ‘Ali Gagh4ni. 

With al-Rayy, Rukn al-Dawla gained control of the 
whole Djibal; and but for two short intervals (of about 
a year in each case) retained it for the rest of his days. 
Up to 344/955-6, however, his position was highly 
precarious. For not only Wushmgir but also the 
Samanids continued to challenge it. It was only by 
playing them off against each other and sowing 
dissensions between the Samanid princes and the 
commanders whom they sent against him that Rukn 
al-Dawla was able to maintain it. Even so (as in- 
dicated above) he was driven from al-Rayy, and his 
representatives were expelled from most parts of the 
province, once in 333/944-5 and again in 339/950-1, 
in each case by SamAnid forces. Indeed, he was oblig- 
ed in the end to become the Samanids’ tributary (at 
least two agreements for the payment of tribute being 
recorded); it was on this basis that he first made peace 
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with them in 344/955-6, as again in 361/971-2. In the 
course of his long contest with Wushmgir, who, until 
he was killed in an accident in 357/968 never ceased 
to intrigue with the Sam4nids against him, Rukn al- 
Dawla on several occasions invaded Jabaristan and 
Gurgan, but was unable to incorporate these prov- 
inces permanently in his dominions. And though in 
337/948-9, after he had defeated an attempt on al- 
Rayy made by the Musafirid or Sallarid Marzuban b. 
Muhammad, whom he took prisoner, he gained con- 
trol of southern Adharbaydjan, his ejection two years 
later from al-Rayy itself (see above) naturally cost him 
this as well. 

Rukn al-Dawla received his /akab simultaneously 
with his brothers in 334/945-6, on Mu‘izz al-Dawla’s 
entry into Baghdad; and on ‘Imad al-Dawla’s death 
in 338/949 succeeded him as head of the family and 
amir al-umarda? (though this title was also held by 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla). The last two years of his life were 
rendered unhappy—so much so that he never 
recovered from the shock induced by the news— 
owing to the conduct of his son, ‘Adud al-Dawla 
{g.v.], in taking advantage of an appeal for help sent 
by ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar [9.v.] (son of Mu‘izz al- 
Dawla and his successor in the rule of ‘Irak), to im- 
prison the latter, and, in conjunction with Rukn al- 
Dawla’s own wazir Abu ’1-Fath Ibn al-‘Amid [@.2.], 
who had been sent likewise with a force to Bakhtiyar’s 
aid, to seize that province for himself. And though 
‘Adud al-Dawla obeyed his command to release 
Bakhtiyadr and return to his government in Fars, 
Rukn al-Dawla was only with difficulty persuaded to 
visit ‘Adud al-Dawla in 365/975-6 at Isfahan, in order 
to ensure that by receiving a confirmation of his ap- 
pointment as heir, he should succeed without dispute. 
Rukn al-Dawla died at al-Rayy in Muharram of the 
next year/September 976. 

In the settlement arrangements made at Isfahan 
just before his death (see above), Rukn al-Dawla 
nominated his eldest son ‘Adud al-Dawla, at this mo- 
ment ruler in Fars and subsequently in ‘Irak also, as 
his successor, but provided that Rayy should go to his 
second son Fakhr al-Dawla [q.v.], and Hamadhan to 
the third son Mu’ayyid al-Dawla [g.v.} as subordinate 
to ‘Adud al-Dawla; in the event, Rayy passed under 
Muw’ayyid al-Dawla’s control, and Fakhr al-Dawla, 
who fled to the Ziyarids and Samanids, was only able 
to establish his claims there after Mu?ayyid al-Dawla’s 
death. 

As shown above, Rukn al-Dawla faced considerable 
difficulties in setting the northern amirate of the 
Bayids on a firm basis, but what success he achieved 
was largely attributable to the firm backing and wise 
advice of his vizier, the famous Abu ’l-Fadl Ibn al- 
‘Amid [g.v.], who served the Buyid for 32 lunar years 
(328-60/940-70) and was able to contain the violence 
and rapacity which were the normal attributes of a 
ruler like Rukn al-Dawla who had begun as a 
Daylami robber chief. Nevertheless, Miskawayh, in 
Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ii, 279, tr. v, 298-9, 
lamented that Ibn al-‘Amid was prevented from 
establishing the rule of justice by his master’s im- 
petuosity and lack of inherited kingly authority. The 
circle of scholars and literary men which grew up 
around the vizier, one which at various times included 
such luminaries as Abii Hayyan al-Tawhidi [9.v.], the 
philosopher Abu ’l-Hasan al-‘Amiri [g.v. in Suppl.) 
and Miskawayh himself, as Ibn al-‘Amid’s coadjutor, 
made Rayy at this time a dazzling centre of Arabic 
culture (see J.L. Kraemer, Humanism in the renaissance 
of Islam. The cultural revival during the Buyid age, Leiden 
1986, 210-11, 223, 230, 241-6). It is less easy to 





estimate whether there was a specifically Persian ele- 
ment within Rukn al-Dawla’s ethos of rulership, but 
he does seem to have conceived of himself as a 
monarch in the line of ancient Persia, possibly as an 
inheritance from his early life in the entourage of 
Mardawigj; a silver medal struck at Rayy in 351/962 
depicts the amir as a Persian emperor and has a legend 
in Pahlavi ‘‘May the glory of the king of kings in- 
crease!’’ (see G.C. Miles, A portrait of the Buyid prince 
Rukn al-Dawlah, ANS Museum Notes no. 11, New 
York 1964; Kraemer, op. cit., 44). 
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_ (H. Bowen-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

RUKN at-DIN (see Kftipj ARSLAN 11 and 11). 

RUKN a.-DIN BARBAK SHAH b. Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid Shah, Bengal Sultan of the restored Ilyas 
Shahi line, r. 864-79/1460-74. 

Barbak was one of the most powerful of the 
medieval rulers of Bengal, achieving a great reputa- 
tion from his warfare against the Hindu rulers of 
Orissa and northern and eastern Bengal, regaining 
Silhet {g.v.] (Sylhet) and also Chittagong [9.v.] from 
the Arakanese. He recruited for his armies Habaghi 
military slaves and Arab mercenaries, and popular 
hagiographical tradition attributed many of Barbak’s 
conquest to one of this latter group, the warrior-saint 
Shah Isma‘il Ghazi ‘Arabi, concerning whom a 
Risdalat al-Shuhada? was composed in 1042/1633 by Pir 
Muhammad Shattari, see Storey, i, 990. Bengal 
prospered under Barbak; he undertook extensive 
building work on his palace at Gawr or Lakhnawti 
[g.v.] and was a great patron of Bengali literature. 

Bibliography: R.C. Majumdar (ed.), The history 
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RUKN at-DIN KHURSHAH, Nizari Isma‘ili 
imam and the last lord of Alamit. The eldest son 
of Ala? al-Din Muhammad III (r. 618-53/1221-55), 
Rukn al-Din (al-Hasan), also known as Khurgshah, 
was born in Rudbar around the year 627/1230; and it 
was in his childhood that he was designated to succeed 
to the Nizari imamate. Rukn al-Din succeeded, as an 
imam, to the leadership of the Nizari Isma‘ili com- 
munity and state upon the assassination of his father 
on the last day of Shawwal 653/1 December 1255. His 
very brief but eventful reign as the eighth and last lord 
of Alamit coincided with the completion of the 
Mongol conquests in Persia and the final year in the 
history of the Persian Nizari state of the Alamit 
period. 

By the time of Rukn al-Din’s accession, the Persian 
Nizaris of Kuhistén and Kimis had already ex- 
perienced a foretaste of the destructive powers of the 
Mongol hordes. But it remained for Hilegi or 
Hilagi [¢.v.} or Hiilegii himself, leading a major 
Mongol expedition to Persia, to uproot the Nizari 
state centred in Ridbar [see RUDHBAR] in the central 
Alburz mountains of northern Persia. The sources are 
generally ambiguous on Rukn al-Din’s policy vis-a- 
vis the Mongol invaders. Vacillating between submis- 
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sion and resistance, he eventually seems to have aim- 
ed towards a compromise solution, perhaps hoping to 
avert at least the Mongol capture of the chief Nizari 
strongholds in Ridbar. But he did adopt a con- 
ciliatory policy towards the Sunnis who had played a 
part in spurring the Mongols against the Nizari 
IsmA‘ilis. Be it as it may, Rukn al-Din was drawn into 
an intricate and ultimately futile web of negotiations 
with the Mongols, from the time of Hulagi’s arrival 
in Persia in Rabi I 654/April 1256. The Nizari ruler 
also dispatched several embassies, headed variously 
by his vizier Shams al-Din Gilaki and a number of his 
own brothers, to Htlagi, who persistently demanded 
nothing less than Rukn al-Din’s total submission and 
his orders for the demolition of the Nizari fortresses, 
including Alamat, the traditional seat of the Nizari 
State. 

Having grown weary of Rukn al-Din’s delaying 
tactics, Hilagd soon decided to launch his assault on 
Nizari Radbar, ordering the main Mongol armies to 
converge on Maymin-Diz [g.v.], where the Nizari 
ruler was then staying. On 18 Shawwal 654/8 No- 
vember 1256, Hulagi himself encamped on a hilltop 
facing Maymin-Diz. After the failure of a last round 
of Nizari-Mongol negotiations followed by a few days 
of intense fighting, the Nizari ruler was finally obliged 
to surrender. On 29 Shawwal 654/19 November 
1256, Rukn al-Din Khurshah, accompanied by a 
group of Nizari dignitaries and Nasir al-Din al-Tasi, 
descended from Maymin-Diz and presented himself 
before the Mongol conqueror, marking the close of 
the Nizari state of Persia; he had ruled for exactly one 
year. 

Subsequently, Rukn al-Din was treated hospitably 
by the Mongols whilst they still needed his coopera- 
tion to persuade the remaining Nizari strongholds to 
surrender. Rukn al-Din now issued a general order of 
surrender to the commandants of the Nizari for- 
tresses; about forty such fortresses in Rudbar fell 
readily into Mongol hands, and they were duly 
dismantled after their garrisons were taken into 
custody. Alamdt did not surrender until the end of 
Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 654/December 1256, and Lanbasar 
[g.v.] held out for another year while Girdkth resisted 
its Mongol besiegers until 669/1270. The Persian 
historian Djuwayni, who took part in the truce 
negotiations between his master Hulagu and the 
Nizaris and drew up Rukn al-Din’s actual terms of 
surrender, has left a vivid description of Alamit, 
before the Mongols destroyed that impregnable for- 
tress and its famous library. 

As the Nizari :mam’s usefulness to the Mongols ap- 
proached its end, Hulaga approved of Rukn al-Din’s 
curious request to visit the Great Khan Mongke [¢. v. ] 
in Mongolia. On 1 Rabi‘ 1 655/9 March 1257, Rukn 
al-Din set out on his fateful journey to Karakorum, 
accompanied by a group of companions and some 
Mongol escorts. Once in Karakorum, or its vicinity, 
however, Méngke refused to meet with the captive 
Nizari imam, on the apparent pretext that he still had 
not delivered Lanbasar and Girdkth to the Mongols. 
By that time, Méngke had already sanctioned a 
general massacre of the Persian Nizdris who were in 
Mongol custody. Rukn al-Din Khurshah’s own tragic 
end occurred sometime in the late spring of 655/1257, 
when he and his companions, then supposedly on the 
return journey to Persia, were put to the sword by 
their Mongol guards somewhere along the edge of the 
Khangai mountains in central Mongolia. 
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RUKNABAD (or As-1 Ruxni, the water of Rukn 
al-Dawla), asubterranean canal (kanat) which runs 
from a mountain (called Kulay‘a: P. Schwarz, Jran im 
Mittelalter, ii, 48, no. 7) about six miles from Shiraz. 
Enlarged by a secondary canal, it follows for a part of 
the way the road from Isfahan to Shiraz. Its waters 
reach as far as the vicinity of the town towards the 
cemetery in which the poet Hafiz [q.v.] is buried, 
when they are not entirely absorbed for irrigation pur- 
poses. According to Hasan Fasa°i (Fars-ndma-yi Nastri, 
part ii, 20), ‘‘all the waters of the plain of Shiraz come 
by subterranean channels except the water from the 
spring of Djushk... The best waters are those of the 
Zangi and Rukni canals.... The Kanat-i Rukni (i.e. 
Ruknabad) was made in 338/949-50, one-and-a-half 
farsakhs to the northeast of Shiraz by Rukn al-Dawla 
Hasan b. Biya [see Buwaynips]; its waters rise in the 
ravine of Tang-i Allah Akbar a mile north of Shiraz; 
it waters the plain of al-Musalla’’. In the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, Ruknabad is mentioned by Ibn Battita and by 
Hamd Allah Mustawft Kazwini (Nuzhat al-kulitb, tr. 
Le Strange, 113: ‘‘The water comes from subterra- 
nean canals and the best is that of Ruknabad’’). But 
it is to the poets that this canal really owes its fame. 
In the 6th/12th century Sa‘di declares himself charm- 
ed by the land of Shiraz and the waters of Ruknabad 
(Kulltyyat, Calcutta 1791, fol. 299b, 1. 4). In the 
following century, ‘Ubayd-i Zakani sings: ‘‘The 
zephyr which blows from al-Musalla and the wave of 
Ruknabad remove from the stranger the memory of 
his native land’’ (text quoted by E.G. Browne, who 
finds in it an echo of Sa‘di, LHP, iii, 238). Hafiz in 
particular immortalised Ruknabad in his verses: 
“Pour out, cup-bearer, the wine that is left, for in 
Paradise thou shalt find neither the stream of 
Ruknabad nor the promenade of al-Musalla’’ (ed. 
Khalkhali, Tehran 1306/1927, no. 3, v. 2); ‘‘Shiraz 
and the wave of Rukni and the sweet breeze of the 
zephyr, blame them not, for they are the pride of the 
universe’’ (tbid., no. 35, v. 7); ‘‘The zephyr which 
blows from al-Musalla and the wave of Ruknabad will 
never allow me to depart’ (ibid., no. 168, v. 9); 
““May God a hundred times preserve our Ruknabad, 
for its limpid waters give a life as long as that of 
Khidr’’ [g.v.] (#bid., no. 277, v. 2), and in a piece 
which may be apocryphal (ibid. , part 2, no. 71): ‘‘The 
water of Rukni, like sugar, rises in al-Tang (-i Allah 
Akbar)’’. According to later writers, Ruknabad, 
which Ibn Bajtita called a great water-course (al-nahr 
al-kabir), gradually dried up. Among the notable 
travellers of the 17th century, Chardin, almost alone 
in mentioning it, saw only a large stream and gives 
Ruknabdd the fanciful meaning ‘‘Ruknenabat, veine 
ou filet de sucre’’ (Voyages, ed. Langlés, viii, 241). At 
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the end of the 18th century, W. Franklin praises the 
sweetness and clearness of the waters of this little 
stream to which the natives attribute medicinal quali- 
ties. At the beginning of the 19th century, Scott War- 
ing notes that its breadth was nowhere more than six 
feet. Ker Porter observes that the canal has become 
choked up through neglect. The Kulthim-nama 
deplores the disappearance of the groves that sur- 
rounded it. At a later date we have the same observa- 
tion by Gobineau (‘‘Cette onde poétique ne m’ap- 
parut que sous l’aspect d’un trou bourbeux’’), 
Curzon (‘‘a tiny channel filled with running water’’) 
and Sykes (‘‘a diminutive stream’’). 

The Fars-ndma-yi Nasirié mentions a_ second 
Ruknabad in Fars: ‘‘The source of the warm stream 
of Ruknabad is part of the district of Bikha-yi Fal 
(Laristan); it is over a farsakh north of the village of 
Ruknabad; having a bad flavour and an unpleasant 
smell, it is of no use for agriculture; it cooks in a few 
minutes eggs put into it; one can only bathe in it at 
some distance from the spring”’ (ii, 318 middle, 288). 
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RUKYA (a.), from the root r - k - y meaning ‘‘to 
ascend”’ (cf. Kur’a4n, XVII, 93, XXXVIII, 10; to 
this, LX XV, 27, adds the idea of ‘‘enchanter’’, ‘‘one 
who cures”’ and ‘‘magician’’ rak"", a term often found 
in the Sira, in Hadith and in the Sunna), ‘‘enchant- 
ment, magical spell’’. Since casting a spell was 
usually by means of a magical formula pronounced or 
written on an amulet of parchment or leather, rak!” is 
to be connected with kar? and rkk [q.v.]. The term 
taraki of the preceding verse, 26, from the root r-k-w/y, 
variously understood by the commentators, means 
‘‘collar bones’’ (see TA and Lane, s.v.; Steingass, 
Persian-English dict., 291), and reminds one of the 
Clavicules de Salomon, a book of magic, printed in 1641 
and reissued by Pierre Belfond, Paris n.d. It is known 
that Judaeo-Arabic tradition attributes various works 
of a magical nature (notably Solomon’s seal) to 
Solomon, a mythic character of the Kur’4n who con- 
trols the winds, animals, spirits, named seventeen 
times in the Kur’an (see esp., XX XVIII, 30-9, and 
cf. Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 147; Ibn al-Aghir, i, 160-70; Ibn al- 
Mudjawir, i, 103, ii, 164, 173, 180, etc.). 
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Rukya, corresponding to Latin carmen, magical 
chant, consists in the pronouncing of magical for- 
mulae for procuring an enchantment. It is one of the 
procedures of sthr [g.v.], used by the Prophet himself 
and, because of this, permitted in exceptional cases, 
on condition that it brings benefit to people and does 
not harm anyone. One may have recourse to it against 
poison, bites, fever, the evil eye, etc. (many refs. in A. 
Kovalenko, Magze et Islam, diss. Strasbourg 1979, 
reprod. by Minute S.A., Geneva 1981, pp. 721; cf. 
113 and 247 (notes); see also G. Bousquet, L ’authentt- 
que tradition musulmane, Paris 1964, 301 nos. 105-6, and 
308 no. 130). According to Muslim, ii, 279, ‘‘charms 
are forbidden as soon as they touch upon, in one man- 
ner or another, polytheism’’. 

The Prophet thought that beneficial rukya could 
modify the fate decreed by God and that it was in fact 
part of it (al-Tirmighi, ii, 7). For him, ‘‘the evil eye 
definitely exists. If something could forestall destiny, 
the [evil] eye would precede it’? (Muslim, ii, 275). In 
this case, he recommended rukya. Faced with a slave 
whose colour had altered, he said to one of his wives, 
‘*Have recourse to magical means, for he has been af- 
fected by some malevolent glance’’ (#bid., ii, 277; 
Bousquet, op. cit., 232-2 no. 104). He himself used 
rukya in order to cure a sick man; he placed his right 
hand on him and pronounced a conjuration formula 
(Muslim, ii, 276-7). When he was ill, he recited over 
himself magical formulae and spat. ‘A? isha used to do 
it for him when sorrow was particularly heavy upon 
him (ibid., ii, 277). The angel Gabriel would some- 
times come to him and apply a rukya (ibid., ii, 274-5). 
There exists a complete literature called al-7ibb al- 
nabawi ‘‘Prophetic medicine’, full of recipes and 
practices of this kind attributed to Muhammad (see 
Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, ii, 258, 277 = ii, 289, 300; 
A. Perron, La Médecine du Prophéte,; K. Opitz, Die 
Medizin im Koran, Stuttgart 1906; T. Fahd, La divina- 
tion arabe, Paris 1967, 241-5; and art. KHAWASS 
AL-KUR?AN). 

Starting from these Prophetic examples, rutya from 
then onwards multiplied enormously, and, especially, 
amongst the more backward milieux of society. The 
intellectual classes were unanimous in formally ‘for- 
bidding the practise of magic, but, in the absence of 
a definition of the idea of szhr in the Kur’an, as like- 
wise in Islamic law, this prohibition was watered 
down by the Prophetic example. Al-Djuwayni (d. 
681/1283), an Ash‘ari jurist, wrote, ‘“God has merely 
prohibited what is harmful and not that which is 
useful; if it is possible for you to be useful to your 
brother, then do it’’ (cited in Bousquet, op. cit., 301 
n. 104); whilst Ibn Khaldin wrote, ‘‘The religious 
law makes no distinction between sorcery, talismans 
and prestidigitation. It puts them all into the same 
class of forbidden things’’ (Mukaddima, tr. Rosenthal, 
iii, 169), 

For al-Ghazali, who provided Islamic theology with 
its definitive formulation, magic is based on a com- 
bined knowledge of the properties of certain terrestrial 
elements and of propitious astral risings. This 
knowledge is not in itself blameworthy, but it could 
only serve to injure others and to do evil (Zhya°, i, 49- 
50). The privileged place given to this knowledge is 
justified by words attributed to the Prophet, ‘‘The 
superiority of the believer who also possesses 
knowledge over the merely pious believer is that of 70 
degrees’’ (cited in tbid., i, 12). 
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RUM. 1. In Arabic literature. 

Ram occurs in Arabic literature with reference to 
the Romans, the Byzantines and the Christian 
Melkites interchangeably. This issue of nomenclature 
is the first problem that confronts the reader of Arabic 
literature. Most often, however, the reference is to the 
Byzantines, which is the meaning followed in this 
entry. 

The sources for the pre-Islamic times include the 
important Namara [q.v.] inscription. All the literary 
sources were written in later Islamic times, deriving 
from the historian Ibn al-Kalbi. 

In the Islamic period, the first reference to Ram oc- 
curs in the Kur’an (Strat al-Rim, XXX, 1-5): ‘‘The 
Rim have been vanquished in the nearer part of the 
land...’? Kur’dn exegesis contains several explana- 
tions for these verses and provides further information 
on the Byzantines (al-Tabari, Djami‘ al-bayan fi ta>wil 
al-Kur’an, Cairo 1954, xviii, 17-19; al-Alusi, Ruh al- 
ma‘ani; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Kur°an al-‘Azim). Rim 
also occurs in hadith literature, where Constantinople, 
in particular, partakes in apocalyptic traditions. Such 
is the hadith in al-Bukhari stating that Umm Haram 
had heard the Prophet saying ‘‘The first among my 
people to attack the city of Caesar will see their sins 
forgiven’’ (Sahih, 56, ch. 93) or that found in Ibn 
Hanbal, ‘‘The Dadjdjal will not appear until the 
Byzantines are vanquished’’ (Musnad, 178). The Sira 
of Ibn Hisham includes several references to the Rim 
in various contexts such as warfare, justice, trade and 
the diplomatic relations with Emperor Heraclius (Strat 
al-Nabi, ed. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, iv, 170). The con- 
quest literature which chronicles the conflict between 
Byzantium and the Arab Islamic forces digresses into 
various other subjects as well such as Muhammad al- 
Azdi’s diversion into issues of Byzantine injustice (K. 
Futuh al-Sham, ed. Nassau Lees, Calcutta 157-8). Ibn 
al-A‘tham al-Kufi’s references in his K. al-Futuh, 
Haydarabad 1968, i, 151) are connected with scenes 
of Byzantine ceremonial, elegance and wealth. 

In the main historical chronicles, in al-Tabari’s 
Ta°rikh al-Rusul wa ’l-mulik, for instance, references to 
Rum are guaranteed at the end of each year; the ac- 
count closes by mentioning Muslim raids into Byzan- 
tine territory. For Constantinople [see aL- 
KUSTANTINIvya], in particular, the last major siege led 
by Maslama in 98/716-17 is recounted in detail in the 
anonymous Kitab al-‘Uyin, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 
1869, i, 23-33. The conflict between Byzantium and 
the Islamic state directed the orientation of the sources 
so that warfare holds a predominant place in the 
Futih, chronicles and historical works. 

The Rim figure prominently in the Arabic 


geographical literature of the 3rd-5th/9th-11th cen- 
turies. The geographers of the early ‘‘‘Iraki’’ school, 
Ibn Khurradadbbih, Ibn Rusta, Ibn al-Fakih and 
Kudama b. Dja‘far included in their respective works 
a chapter on the Byzantines. Ibn Khurradadhbih’s al- 
Masalik wa ’l-mamalik provides information on fiscal 
revenues, itineraries, geographical boundaries, and 
the make-up of Byzantine population. Ibn Rusta’s al- 
A‘lak al-nafisa includes the most detailed Arabic de- 
scription of Constantinople. Among the geographers 
of the ‘‘Balkhi’’ school, Ibn Hawkal alone, in his K. 
Surat al-ard, provides a full-length chapter on the lands 
of Rim. Foremost among all Arabic works are the 
two masterpieces of al-Mas‘tdi, K. al-Tanbih wa ’l- 
ishraf and Muridj al-dhahab, which include not only 
geographical material and anecdotes on the Rim but 
also attempt at a systematic historical treatment of 
Byzantine history after the rise of Islam. See also 
Manuela Marin, «Rim» in the works of three Spanish 
Muslim geographers, in Graeco-Arabica, iii (Athens 1984), 
109-17. 

The organisation of the Byzantine administration 
and the army is referred to in various texts such as 
Kudama b.: Dja‘far’s K. al-Kharag@j (255-7) and the 
Mafatih al-‘ulim of al-Kh”arazmi (see for this last, 
C.E. Bosworth, Al-Kh’arazmi on the secular and religious 
titles of the Byzantines and Christians, in CT, xxxv, no. 
139-40 [1987] ( = Mélanges Ch. Pellat), 28-36). Descrip- 
tions of Byzantine ceremonial are found in Ibn Rusta, 
where the Muslim prisoner Haran b. Yahya witness- 
ed several ceremonials of the Byzantine court (123-5). 
Anecdotes concerning the court ceremonial are found 
in al-Mas‘tidi (Murtdj, ii, 18) and Ibn al-Fakih (Mukh- 
tasar K. al-Buldan, 137-8) and other works. Important 
references to Rim are made in the context of em- 
bassies and diplomatic relations, hence the impor- 
tance of Ibn al-Farra?’s Tarikh al-Rusul wa ‘l-multik 
wa-man yasluh li ’l-sifara written in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury. Special works like the K. al-Dhakha?ir wa ’l-tuhaf 
of the Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr, ed. M. Hamidullah and S. 
Munadjdjid, Kuwayt 1959, from the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, deal mostly with exchange of gifts between 
Muslim and Byzantine rulers and include information 
on ceremonials. 

In works typically referred to as adab, references to 
the Byzantines are most often scattered and anecdotal. 
Al-Djahiz has dispersed references in his K. al- 
Hayawan. He deals in a much more consistent way 
with the topic in his epistle Risala fi al-radd ‘ald ’l- 
Nasara@ (ed. A. Harin, in Rasa, iii) and in al-Akhbar 
wa-kayfa tasikh, in JA, cclv [1967], 65-105). Some 
anecdotes are rather extensive, such as those men- 
tioned by al-Tanukhi (d. 384/945-6) concerning an 
Arab prisoner captured by the Byzantines (al-Faragj 
ba‘d al-shidda, ed. A. al-Shaldji, Beirut 1978, ii, 192- 
205) or the meeting between a Christian grandfather 
and a Muslim grandson (ibid., ii, 29-31). The K. al- 
Aghani includes information on the Byzantine Em- 
press Irene (Bulak, xvii, 44), anecdotes on the cor- 
respondence between the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the Byzantine Emperor (viii, 157) 
as well as on the poet Imrv? al-Kays, explaining how 
his death was related to a Byzantine princess (viii, 73). 
In a typical adab work such as Ibn Kutayba’s ‘Uyzn al- 
akhbar, references are mentioned in several books, de- 
pending on the context, whether war, food, morals, 
etc... In addition to anecdotes, some works of adab 
contain statements about the various civilised nations 
in the context of the Shu‘ibiyya [¢.v.} controversy 
such as the K. al-Imta‘ wa ’l-mu°anasa of Abi Hayyan 
al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023). One should note also Sa‘id 
al-Andalusi’s (d. 462/1070 [q.v.}) Tabakat al-umam. 
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References to the Byzantine language and script 
imply some mutual knowledge of the rivals’ respective 
language. Most of the information concerning the 
literary achievements of the Rim appears within the 
intellectual discussion that accompanied the Shu‘abi 
movement, notably by al-Djahiz in his K. al-Bayan wa 
‘l-tabyin. The first section of the Fihrist of Ibn al- 
Nadim describes the four different Greek scripts used 
by the Rim in Baghdad. 

In poetry, references are scattered in isolated 
verses. More significant poems are found in Abi 
Nuwas and Abu ’I-‘Atahiya as they sing the praises of 
Haran al-Rashid, while Abi Tammam (Diwan, ed. 
Shahin ‘Atiyya, Beirut 1889, 289, verse 18 and 35, 
verses 6-10) and al-Buhturi (Diwan, Beirut, 1911, 24, 
verses 3-14) focus on the achievements of al-Ma’min 
and al-Mu‘tasim. The capture of Amorium in 
233/838 by al-Mu‘tasim was the subject of a famous 
poem by Abt Tammam. The most notable Arab poet 
to deal at length with the Arab-Byzantine wars is al- 
Mutanabbi. As long as he remained at the court of the 
Hamdianid Sayf al-Dawla [q.v.] in Aleppo, Mutanab- 
bi devoted poems to each of the Amir’s campaigns 
against the Byzantines, so that his poems are useful as 
topographical and historical sources. 

Bibliography: This is enormous, _ since 
references to the Rim can be found almost 
anywhere. One may single out, in addition to 
sources mentioned in the article, Kadi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar’s Tathbit dala al-nubuwwa, Beirut 1966, 
which focuses on personal traits and morality of the 
Byzantines, and al-Kadi al-Nu‘man’s K. al-Madjalis 
wa ’l-musdyarat which has the benefit of including 
the Fatimids in the picture. Irfan Shahid, Byzantium 
and the Arabs in the fourth century, Washington 1984, 
see also his Byzantium and the Arabs in the fifth century, 
Washington 1989, investigates very meticulously 
the pre-Islamic sources on the Byzantines. M. 
Canard, Les éxpeditions des Arabes contre Constantinople 
dans l’histoire et la légende, in JA, ccviii-ccix (1926), 
61-121, provides a good introduction for the 
references to the Byzantines and, particularly, Con- 
stantinople in the genre of folkloric traditions. A. 
Miquel, La geographie humaine du monde musulman jus- 
qu’au milieu du XI siécle, Paris 1967-88, 4 vols., 
provides an excellent introduction to the Arab 
geographers’ view of the world around them in- 
cluding the Ram. Also valuable is Ahmad Shboul, 
Byzantium and the Arabs: the image of the Byzantines as 
mirrored in Arabic Literature, in Proceedings of the First 
Australian Byzantine Studies Conference, London 1979, 
and idem, Al-Mas‘udi and his world, London 1979, 
ch. 6, The Byzantines. See also ASFAR, BANU ’L-. 

(Napia Ev Cuerky) 

2. Relations between the Islamic powers and 
the Byzantines. 

(a) Military and political aspects of Arab-Byzantine 
relations 

The Muslims, first the Arabs and then, with the in- 
cursions of the Turkmens into Anatolia from the 
5th/11th century onwards, the Turks, had close rela- 
tions, often bellicose but at times on a more peaceful 
level, for a period of some eight centuries. This ex- 
tended from the initial Arab conquests of Byzantine 
imperial territories in the Levant, Egypt and the 
Mediterranean islands until the final extinction of the 
remnants of the Byzantine empire, and also of Greek 
independence, by the falls of Constantinople 
(857/1453), the Despotate of Morea (864/1460) and 
the empire of Trebizond (865/1461). 

The ambivalent relations of the two great world 
faiths and powers of the Near East and Eastern 


Europe were thus manifested in both the politico- 
military sphere and also the cultural one (see section 
(b) below). Constantinople was from the outset a goal 
of Muslim arms, as the supreme bastion of the rival 
faith of Christianity, and Arab raids were directed at 
the East Roman capital itself from the caliphate of 
“Uthman onwards, with the warriors’ enthusiasm 
soon buttressed by apocalyptic traditions looking for- 
ward to the city’s capture. Such traditions, e.g. the 
prophetal Aadith that Constantinople would fall to an 
Islamic ruler who bore the name of a prophet (in this 
case, of Solomon) seem to have been a motive behind 
the prolonged, but ultimately unsuccessful, onslaught 
on the Byzantine capital begun by Sulayman b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik (97-99/716-18) (see R. Eisener, Zwischen 
Faktum und Fiktion. Eine Studie zum Umayyadenkalifen 
Sulaiman b. ‘Abdalmalik und seinem Bild in den Quellen, 
Wiesbaden 1987, 129-37; and see KUSTANTINIYYA). 

When the new caliph ‘Umar (II) ‘Abd al-SAziz 
abandoned the expansionist plans of his predecessors, 
the apocryphal and messianic motives decreased in 
vigour, and the last effort of the Arabs against Con- 
stantinople was that of the prince Harin, later the 
caliph al-Rashid, who appeared at Scutani in 165/781- 
2 but was bought off by a timely offer of tribute from 
the Empress Irene. The real legacy of these Arab at- 
tacks was in the spheres of folklore and hagiography 
rather than a material one. Thus the tomb of the 
veteran Medinan Companion Abi Ayyib al-Ansari 
[g.v.], who died during the siege of Constantinople by 
Yazid b. Mu‘Awiya in his father’s caliphate, became 
regarded as a source of baraka or charisma for the 
Muslims, most recently by the Ottoman Mehemmed 
II the Conqueror {g.v.], after his entry into Constan- 
tinople, who erected a splendid mosque, the present 
one of Eyiip, on the tomb’s supposed site. The siege 
of Constantinople by Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik (q.0.] 
during Sulayman’s caliphate left behind, it was 
believed, a tangible memorial in the shape of a 
mosque, identified in the later popular mind with 
what is now called the Arab Camii in Karakéy (in 
fact, this building was given as a church to the 
Dominicans, as the Church of St. Paul or St. 
Dominic, in 1232, during the Latin occupation of 
Constantinople, and only became a mosque at the Ot- 
toman conquest). Hardin al-Rashid’s efforts, though 
in reality without issue, played a big part in later Ot- 
toman Turkish folklore, and according to one story 
retailed by the 11th/17th century traveller Ewliya? 
Celebi [¢.v.], Haran avenged a massacre of Muslims 
within Constantinople by hanging the Emperor 
Nicephorus I in Santa Sophia (see M. Canard, Les ex- 
péditions des Arabes contre Constantinople dans l’histotre et 
dans la légende, in JA, ccviii [1926]. 87-106 = Byzance et 
les Musulmanes du Proche Orient, Variorum Reprints, 
London 1973, no. 1; C.E. Bosworth, Byzantium and the 
Arabs: war and peace between two world civiltsations, in 
Jnal. of Oriental and African Studies, iii-iv [Athens 1991- 
2], 1-4). 

There was periodic naval warfare along the coasts 
of southern and western Anatolia and against Byzan- 
tine islands like Cyprus [see kusRus], Rhodes [see 
rovos], Crete [see 1kRiTISH] and Sicily [see sigtLLtya], 
although the Byzantine navy generally managed to re- 
tain maritime control—with intervals of Muslim 
successes—over the first three of these islands and 
over the Aegean islands in general until the advent of 
Italian, Catalan and French adventurers there, above 
all, the Venetians and Genoese, in the 12th century 
A.D. (see, in general, E. Eickhoff, Seekrieg und 
Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Abendland. Das Mittelmeer 
unter byzantintscher und arabische Hegemonte (650-1040), 
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Berlin 1966; H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer. La marine 
de guerre, la politique et les institutions maritime de Byzance 
aux VIF-XV@ stécles, Paris 1966; and on one specific 
early naval battle, DHAT AL-sAWARI, in Suppl.). 

By land, warfare was intermittent between Greeks 
and Arabs in southeastern Anatolia and its marches 
for some four centuries. When not distracted by inter- 
nal difficulties of the caliphate, the Muslims normally 
mounted summer raids (sawdif, sing. sa°ifa [g.v.]) 
and, occasionally, winter ones (shawati, sing. shatiya), 
often under the leadership of Umayyad or ‘Abbasid 
princes (e.g. Maslama, al-‘Abbas b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik and ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salih b. ‘Ali) and other 
prominent commanders. Quite often, their raids 
penetrated deep into Byzantine territory, such as the 
famed sack by al-Mu‘tasim of Amorion (“Ammiriya 
[¢.2.]) in 223/838. But on the whole, there were no 
permanent, large-scale Arab annexations in Anatolia, 
and in the later 3rd/9th century, the advent to the 
throne in Byzantium of the vigorous Macedonian 
emperors set the Christians on the offensive in 
northern Syria and al-Djazira, this impetus only 
being checked by the appearance of the Turkmens as 
a factor in the politics of the region and, behind them, 
the constituting of the Great Saldjik sultanate [see 
SALDJUKsS]. Only then, in the second half of the 
5th/11th century, was the stage set for the gradual ad- 
vance of the Turks into Anatolia after the Saldjuk 
sultan Alp Arslan [g.v.] had decisively defeated 
Romanus IV Diogenes at Mantzikert or Malazgird 
(g.u.] in 463/1071, thereby gaining control over much 
of eastern Anatolia. During the next four centuries, 
Anatolia was to be completely taken over by Turkish 
dynasties, to be finally unified by the Ottomans [see 
‘OTHMANLI], with portentous changes in the ethnic 
and religious composition and the socio-economic 
make-up of Asia Minor (see section (c) below). 

The interface of Byzantine-Arab land contact was 
essentially the region of southeastern Anatolia backed 
on the Muslim side by a line of ‘‘strongholds’’ 
(‘awasim [q.v.]), a line of protective fortresses stret- 
ching in an arc from Antioch through the Anti-Taurus 
and the upper Euphrates region to Manbidj. Before 
this line of rear defences lay a stretch of debatable 
land, much fought over, the dawdath al-Rim or ‘‘ex- 
terior lands facing the Greeks’’, in which were 
situated the ‘‘gaps’’ or thughir [g.v.], the forward 
strongholds, stretching from Tarsus on the Cilician 
coast to Malatya and the mountains of eastern 
Anatolia. For the general course of this frontier war- 
fare, see the standard histories of Byzantine-Arab 
relations and of Byzantium, suchas A.A. Vasiliev, H. 
Grégoire and M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, 4 vols., 
Brussels 1935-68 (incs. trs. by Canard of the relevant 
Arabic texts, and vol. iv, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinische 
Reiches von 363 bis 1071 by E. Honigmann); Vasiliev, 
History of the Byzantine empire, Madison 1952, esp. vol. 
i; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine state, Oxford 
1956, ?Oxford 1969; R. Jenkins, Byzantium, the im- 
pertal centuries A.D. 610-1071, London 1966; J.M. 
Hussey (ed.), The Cambridge medieval history, iv, The 
Byzantine empire, esp. ch. XVII by Canard, Byzantium 
and the Muslim world to the middle of the eleventh century, 
and, more specifically from the Arab side, Bosworth, 
The Byzantine defence system in Asia Minor and the first Arab 
incursions, in Procs. of the Fourth International Conference on 
the history of Bildd al-Sham, i, ‘Amman 1987, 116-24, 
and idem, Byzantium and the Syrian frontier in the early Ab- 
basid period, in Procs. of the Fifth International Conference 
on the History of Bilad al-Sham, Eng. and Fr. section, 
‘Amman 1412/1991, 54-62. 

A notable feature here is a certain symbiosis which 


takes place along the Byzantine-Arab borders, with 
the evolution of a frontier society differing from the 
more stable and peaceable communities of the 
hinterlands (see Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the 
Arab-Byzantine frontiers in early and middle ‘Abbasid times, 
in Oriens, xxxiii [1992], 276). Part of this society in- 
volved, from the Arab side, the activities of Islamic 
ghazis [q.v.] or fighters for the faith, motivated in vary- 
ing proportions by a love of plunder and by a spirit of 
dithad (q.v.] or warfare for the extension of the Dar al- 
Islam, and from the Greek side, the activities of the 
akritai or frontier fighters. The Muslim ghazis based 
themselves in the frontier posts, variously called fis, 
maslaha ribat, etc., in the dawa*thk, whilst their Greek 
counterparts sallied forth from cities and outposts on 
the Anatolian plateau and in the Taurus mountains, 
heavily fortified as part of the reshaping of the Byzan- 
tine empire, from the later 7th century A.D. onwards, 
into military themes perpetually organised for warfare 
(see R.-J. Lilie, Die dyzantinische Reaktion auf die 
Ausbreitung der Araber. Studien zur Strukturwandlung des 
byzantinisches Staates im 7. und 8. Jhd., Munich 1976; 
Bosworth, The Byzantine defence system in Asia Minor and 
the first Arab incursions, 119 ff.). A further feature of 
these frontier societies was the development of an epic 
literature there (although this was not necessarily con- 
temporaneous with the events purported to be de- 
scribed in it), seen on the Greek side in the epic of 
Digenes Akrites and on the Arabic one in the stories 
of Sidi Battal [see AL-BATTAL, SAYYID GHAZI] and Dhu 
’1]-Himma [g.v.], whilst, again on the Arab side, we 
know of an only partially-extant work, the Siyar al- 
thughur ‘‘Ways of life, conduct, along the frontiers’’ by 
the 4th/10th century author al-Tarsdst (himself a 
native of the thaghr of Tarsus [see TaRsUs], possession 
of which oscillated between the Greeks and Arabs un- 
til Nicephorus Phocas captured it in 354/965), which 
treated of life along the Muslim side of the frontier 
(see Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the Arab- Byzantine 
frontiers..., 271-2, 280 ff.; idem, Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman al- 
Tarsusi’s Siyar al-thughur and the last years of Arab rule 
tn Tarsus (fourth/tenth century), in Graeco-Arabica, v 
[Athens 1993], 183-95). 

The frontier warfare, and the territorial advances 
and withdrawals of each side, created in the dawahi 
something like a scorched-earth zone, and, at the 
human level, brought in plentiful supplies of slave 
captives for both sides. To make up depleted popula- 
tions in the frontier territories, groups of peoples were 
often transplanted from the interiors of the Arab and 
Byzantine empires and settled there; thus there were 
to be found, on both sides of the frontier, members 
from the community of the Mardaites, brought from 
the Amanus region of northwestern Syria [see AL- 
DJARADJIMA, and also zuTT]. At intervals, exchanges of 
captives might be arranged, and these are enumerated 
in the Arabic sources as a series of fida’s [g.v. in 
Suppl.] or ‘‘ransomings’’, taking place during the 
3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries and usually on the 
banks of the Lamos or Lamas Su river near Seleucia 
or Silifke (see Bosworth, Byzantium and the Arabs..., 
13-16, and LaMAs-sU). 

(b) Cultural and artistic relations of the Arabs and 
Byzantines 

One should not dwell exclusively on the military 
aspects of relations without noting that, interspersed 
between the frontier raiding and warfare, were long 
periods of peace (even if these last were, in strict 
Islamic law, periods of truce, Audna, rather than of 
sulk), during which diplomatic, cultural and commer- 
cial intercourse was possible. The two sides, the Arab- 
Muslim and the Greco-Byzantine, shared a common 
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world-view, a teleological view of human existence as 
progressing from the divine act of Creation to the last 
things (these being, for the Muslims, the vanquishing 
of Satan or the Anti-Christ (Dadidjal [q.v.]), the 
Resurrection and the Judgement) and the end of 
human history; both had similar ethical standards, the 
pursuit of justice in this world and of individual salva- 
tion for the next one. Hence despite political rivalry 
and military clashes, there was the possibility of occa- 
sional co-operation in such spheres as artistic, cultural 
and scientific ventures. 

This was favoured, in practice, by the fact that, 
although they were enemies of the Greeks from the 
religious point of view, the Arabs—in distinction from 
their view of the Franks or Western Europeans, whom 
they regarded with contempt as barbarians [see 
IFRANDJ]—considered Byzantium as a world power 
and world culture on a par with themselves. A passage 
in the Kitab. Tabakat al-umam of the Spanish Muslim 
kadi of Toledo, Sa‘id b. Ahmad al-Kurtubi (wrote 
460/1068) divides the peoples of the world into those 
concerned with learning and the sciences and those 
not; in the first category are included peoples like the 
Indian, Persians, Chaldaeans, Greeks (as Yunan, i.e. 
the ancient Greeks), the Rim (i.e. the Byzantines), 
Egyptians, Arabs and Jews (Fr. tr. R. Blachére, Livre 
des catégories des nations, Paris 1935, 36-7, cited in B. 
Lewis, The Muslim discovery of Europe, London 1982, 
68-9). For their part, the Byzantine emperors not in- 
frequently accorded the representatives of their 
Muslim foes a higher rank at their court and among 
their society than those of the Western Europeans. In 
a famous passage of his De ceremoniis aulae byzantinae, 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (913-59) gives 
‘‘Saracen (lit. Hagarene) friends’’ precedence at the 
imperial table over the ‘‘Frankish friends’, and 
amongst the Saracens in general, the eastern ones (tot 
anatolikoi prokrinomenoi) are accorded the best places 
(see Bosworth, Byzantium and the Arabs, 17). 

When the Arabs overran the former territories of 
the Byzantine empire in the Near East, they saw 
numerous monuments to Christian architectural 
achievement. Above all, in Greater Syria, there were 
still some forested areas with timber as yet unfelled 
and plentiful supplies of fine building stone, together 
with a human tradition of building skills and fine 
craftmanship. The presence of these factors favoured 
the erection of imposing Islamic public buildings and 
private palaces in the region, of which the Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus and the Mosque of ‘Umar and 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem were conspicuous 
examples. Sir Hamilton Gibb suggested that, in 
Jerusalem, there was a conscious aim of emulating the 
Christian practice of cathedral building (Arab- 
Byzantine relations under the Umayyad caliphate, in Studtes 
on the civilization of Islam, ed. S.J. Shaw and W.R. 
Polk, Boston 1962, 50 ff.). Moreover, there is a per- 
sistent tradition in later Islamic historians that the 
caliph al-Walid (I) b. ‘Abd al-Malik sent to the 
Byzantine emperor (presumably Justinian IT, 685-95, 
705-11) requesting, and in fact obtaining, help for the 
adornment of the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus 
and the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina, in which last 
place the governor ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was 
building a fine new structure in place of the original, 
simple building [see arcHirecture. I (2)]. The 
geographer al-Mukaddasi (158, partial Fr. tr. A. Mi- 
quel, La meilleure répartition pour la connatssance des pro- 
vinces, Damascus 1963, 170-1), describes how the 
Emperor sent precious metals, skilled artisans and 
mosaic cubes (fasafisa, fusayfisa<Grk. pséphos), in- 
cluding some cubes retrieved from ancient cities, 


presumably in Anatolia (see Bosworth, of. cit., 18-20, 
and FusayFisa”). Such a request for the skills of ar- 
tisans from Byzantium does, however, raise questions 
of the motivations behind the actions of both sides. It 
may be that the Emperor acceded to the caliph’s re- 
quest as an act of condescension, the bestowal of ar- 
tistic expertise on benighted barbarians, and that al- 
Walid thought that he was cunningly acquiring ar- 
tistic and trade secrets, knowledge of which would in 
future make him independent of recourse to infidels. 
Oleg Grabar has discussed these questions, in an at- 
tempt inter alia to explain which mosaicists from 
Byzantium should be necessary when there were 
clearly, from the evidence of the workmanship of the 
new Islamic structures at Jerusalem, local artisans 
who were completely competent in such specialisa- 
tions. (Islamic art and Byzantium, in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xviii [1964], 69-88, esp. 82 ff. = Studies in 
medieval Islamic art, Variorum Reprints, London 1976, 
no. IV). 

Recourse to Byzantium for artistic guidance, and 
for what would now be called technical aid, was made 
two-and-a-half centuries later by the Umayyad rulers 
of Muslim Spain, with whom Constantinople had in- 
termittent diplomatic relations: both powers shared a 
common hostility to the ‘Abbasids. In 839-40 the 
Emperor Theophilus (829-42) sent an embassy to 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan II [¢.v.] in his capital Cordova, seek- 
ing to get the amir to use his influence among the band 
of Muslim adventurers from al-Andalus under Abi 
Hafs ‘Umar al-Balliti, who had established them- 
selves in the Byzantine posession of Crete and sub- 
jugated the Christian Greek population there. Then, 
a century later, the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III (g.v.] looked to Constantinople for assistance and 
advice, regarding the Byzantine capital as the out- 
standing centre of cultural splendour in the Mediter- 
ranean basis, and possibly also in an endeavour to 
counterbalance the cultural impact in Spain of the 
Islamic East, and particularly of Baghdad. It seems 
that in the A.D. 950s ‘Abd al-Rahm4n sent the 
Mozarab bishop Recemundo or Rabi‘ b. Zayd [q.v.], 
who had already been employed on a mission to the 
Emperor Otto I, to Constantinople in order to acquire 
objets d’art for the decoration of the new palace, ai- 
Madinat al-Zahra? {q.v.], which the Umayyad ruler was 
building outside Cordova. The later Moroccan 
historian Ibn ‘Idhari records that, keeping up the 
tradition, ‘Abd al-Rahm4n’s son al-Hakam I [9.v.] 
maintained these diplomatic relations with Byzan- 
tium, and sent to Nicephorus Phocas for a mosaicist 
and for materials to decorate the Great Mosque at 
Cordova (see E. Lévi-Provengal, Un échange d’am- 
bassades entre Cordoue et Byzance au IX stécle, in Byzan- 
tion, xii [1937], 1-24; idem, Hest. Esp. musulmane, 
Paris-Leiden 1950, i, 251-4, ii, 146-53, cited in 
Bosworth, of. ctt., 20-1). 

Canard, in his article Le cérémonial fatimite et le 
cérémonial byzantin, essat de comparaison, in Byzantion, xxi 
(1951), 355-420 = Byzance et les Musulmanes du Proche 
Orient, no. XIV, drew attention to similarities be- 
tween the court practices of the Byzantine emperors 
(known to us in detail from Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus’s De ceremoniis) and those of the Fatimid 
caliphs, and mooted the possibility (415 ff.) of cultural 
influences in Fatimid North Africa and Egypt 
emanating from Byzantium. He found it difficult to 
produce evidence of a deliberate policy of imitation on 
the part of the Fatimids, but did draw attention to the 
significant role in the early Fatimid caliphate of ethnic 
groups from various parts of the Byzantine empire, 
such as the Sicilian (or Dalmatian, or even Greek?) 
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Djawhar (d. 381/992 [q.v.]), in whose conquering ar- 
my was certainly a corps of Rim. I. Hrbek, discussing 
the role of the Sakdliba (g.v.] and Rimis in the 
Fatimid army, opined that the majority of these 
Rumis came from the Balkans, over which Byzantium 
claimed a general suzerainty, the Balkans being for 
long a great reservoir for slave manpower (Die Slawen 
im Dienste der Fatimiden, in ArO, xxi [1953], 543-81, 
esp. 567 ff.). We also have evidence of some direct 
diplomatic contact between Byzantium and the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz in the shape of an embassy 
from Constantinople to his palace at Mansiriyya near 
Kayrawan in 346/957 seeking peace after naval 
clashes in the Mediterranean between ships of the 
Spanish Umayyads and their Byzantine allies on the 
one side and ships of the Fatimids on the other (S.M. 
Stern, An embassy of the Byzantine emperor to the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mu‘izz, in Byzantion, xx [1950], 239- 
58 = History and culture in the medieval Muslim world, 
Variorum Reprints, London 1984, no. IX), but this 
seems to have been an isolated occurrence. 

In addition to these sporadic artistic and cultural 
relations between Byzantines and Arabs, there were 
also odd cases of co-operation, and even, on one occa- 
sion, something like a joint expedition, for scientific 
purposes. The caliph al-Ma?min [g. v. ] was known for 
his interest in science and learning, and he brought 
together various experts in his Bayt al-Hikma {q.v.] at 
Baghdad, with the aim of recovering and translating 
the ancient Greek scientific, medical and 
philosophical heritage. According to Ibn al-Nadim’s 
Fihrist, al-Ma’min sent to the Emperor in Constan- 
tinople for books on science, which the latter some- 
what unwillingly sent, and he further endeavoured, 
but without success, to attract from the Byzantine 
capital to his own court the celebrated mathematician 
and philosopher Leo, subsequently Archbishop of 
Thessalonike. Al-Ma?min’s son al-Wathik [9.v.] in- 
herited his father’s interests, and when he became 
caliph he sent to Ephesus in Rim the astronomer and 
mathematician Muhammad b. Misa al-Kh’arazmi 
(g.v.], with the aim of getting information on the 
“Companions of the Cave’’, Ashab al-Kahf [q.v.]; for 
this quest, the Emperor Michael III (842-67) provided 
a guide (see Bosworth, of. cit., 22-3). 

After the 5th/10th century, the Byzantines and the 
Arabs tended to be separated from each other geo- 
graphically by the intrusion of a new ethnic element, 
the Turks, as will be described in the next section, and 
diplomatic and cultural contacts were much reduced, 
although whilst ever the rulers in Constantinople con- 
trolled maritime traffic through the Straits and the 
Dardanelles, they had a continuing role in the slave 
trade between the Kiptak Steppe and South Russia 
which was such a vital factor in the replenishment of 
military personnel in the Mamluk state [see MAMLUK]. 

(c) Byzantium and the Turks 

With the coming of the 5th/11th century, Muslim 
pressure on Byzantium passed from the hands of the 
Arabs into those of the Turks, in the shape of 
Turkmen begs or tribal leaders and the more organis- 
ed Turkish principalities which arose in Anatolia 
towards the end of that century, such as that of the 
Danishmandids [g.v.] in northern and eastern 
Anatolia and the branch of the Saldjiiks in Konya. All 
these now became the spearhead of Islamic penetra- 
tion of Anatolia and of the region’s gradual subtrac- 
tion from Byzantine control. 

In later decades of the century, the Saldjik adven- 
turer Sulayman b. Kutalmigh b. Arslan Isra°il and his 
raiding bands penetrated right across the length of 
Asia Minor, at a time when the Byzantine empire was 


weakened by succession disputes, so that for several 
years, until 490/1097, Sulayman was able to make 
Nicaea or Iznik [9.v.], in the extreme northwest of 
Anatolia, his temporary capital. 

Under the emperors of the Comneni dynasty, and 
with assistance from the Frankish Crusaders who 
passed through Asia Minor en route for the Holy 
Land, the Byzantine position was in the 6th/12th cen- 
tury generally re-established in western Anatolia and 
in the Black Sea and Mediterranean coastlands. But 
the defeat of Manuel I Comnenus at Myriocephalon 
in 572/1176 showed the rising strength of the Saldjak 
sultanate of Rim in Konya, and in the last two 
decades of the century the Byzantine frontier defences 
largely crumbled. Also, the Latin conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1204 reduced the Byzantine hold over 
Asia Minor to its northwestern portion, ruled from 
their temporary capital of Nicaea for over half-a- 
century, and this meant that, even though the rule of 
the Palaeologi was restored in Constantinople, the 
next two centuries were ones of steady decline, with 
Byzantium as a vassal state of the Ottomans after the 
mid-8th/14th century. 

These last Byzantine rulers formed merely one ele- 
ment, and that of decreasing authority, within a 
states-system of South-East Europe and Asia Minor 
which included rising powers in the Balkans like Ser- 
bia and Bulgaria, the Italian and other merchant 
adventurers in Greece and the Aegean isles, but, 
above all, the Turks of Anatolia. An indication of the 
Byzantine emperors’ enfeeblement was that, whereas 
earlier monarchs had disdained to link themselves 
with lesser families, and certainly not with infidels, 
the Palaeologi had to seek allies where they could find 
them, and this not infrequently involved marriage 
alliances with Muslim ruling families. Michael VIII 
(1259-82) had diplomatic relations with the Mongol 
Golden Horde in South Russia and with the Il- 
Khanid of Persia, Hiilegii, and gave his illegitimate 
daughter Euphrosyne in marriage to the Djotid amir 
Noghay. The claimant to the throne in Constantino- 
ple John Cantacuzenus (1347-54) in 1346 allied with 
the Ottoman chief Orkhan during the course of a suc- 
cession dispute within Byzantium, and gave his 
daughter Theodora in marriage to Orkhan. (C. Im- 
ber, The Ottoman empire 1300-1481, Istanbul 1990, 23). 
In the northeast of Anatolia, the empire of Trebizond, 
surrounded along its land frontiers with Turkish ter- 
ritory, only survived as long as it did by means of 
alliances and agreements with the Muslims. Thus the 
Bayandur Turkmen tribe pressed particularly hard on 
Trebizond until Kara ‘Othman, founder of the Ak 
Koyunlu [g.v.] or ‘“‘White Sheep’? Turkmen prin- 
cipality, married the princess Maria of Trebizond. 
Kara ‘Othman’s grandson Uzun Hasan married in 
ca. 862/1458 Despina, daughter of the Trebizond 
Emperor John IV Comnenus, and _ Despina’s 
daughter Martha was to marry Shaykh Haydar 
Safawi of Ardabil and become the mother of Shah 
Isma‘l I of Persia [see uzun Hasan, in El]. 

The history of the Turkish advance and the gradual 
take-over of Anatolia, may be followed in aNADOLU 
(iii), in SoTHMANLT, in saLpyUx. III. 5, in the articles 
on the various deyltks, and in such standard works 
(which also discuss such contentious questions as the 
nature and pace of Islamisation and the relative con- 
tribution to Anatolian life and society by what even- 
tually became the Greek and Armenian substratum) 
as Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey. A general survey of the 
maternal and spiritual culture and history c. 1071-1330, 
London 1968; S. Vryonis, The decline of medieval 
Hellenism in Asta Minor and the process of Islamization from 
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the eleventh through the fifteenth century, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London 1!97!; Osman Turan, Selguklar 
zamaninda Tuirktye. Siyast tarth Alp Arslan’dan Osman 
Gazi’ye 1071-1318, Istanbul 1971; F. Taeschner’s chs. 
The Turks and the Byzantine empire to the end of the thirteenth 
century and The Ottoman Turks to 1453, in Camb. med. 
hist., iv/1, 737-75; A.G.C. Savvides, Byzantium in the 
Near East: tts relations with the Seljuk sultanate of Rum in 
Asia Minor, the Armenians of Cilicia and the Mongols A.D. 
c. 1192-1237, Thessalonike 1981; etc. 

Finally, it is interesting to note the vicissitudes of 
use of the actual ethnic/dynastic term Rim during 
these later centuries of the empire’s existence. Byzan- 
tine Greek sources refer to the empire as Rhémanta or 
Rhémaion/rhomatkat chérai from the 9th century on- 
wards. In more recent Islamic usage, Rim had always 
had a geographical sense also (see above, (a)), 
designating the Greek lands of the Byzantine empire 
beyond the Taurus-upper Euphrates frontier zone. 
Hence when the Turks penetrated into these regions 
during the later 5th/11th century, it was natural that 
a line of begs like those of the Danishmandids [¢. 2. ], 
who were originally based on the Sivas district, should 
style their territories Rum, and we find Malik 
Muhammad Ghazi (529-36/1134-42) styled on his 
Greek-legend coins ‘‘the Great King of Romania and 
Anatolia’’. The Anatolian Saldjiiks, whose principali- 
ty was based on the region of Konya and southern 
Cappadocia—territories which were for long strongly 
Greek in ethnos and still in early Ottoman sources 
called Yinan wilayeti ‘‘province of the Greeks’’— 
referred to their state, at least in informal usage, as 
that of Ram and themselves as Salgjikiyan-1 Rim, 
thereby in some measure conceiving of themselves as 
heirs to the Byzantines in south-central Anatolia 
(although Rim continued also, as with regard to the 
Greeks who had lived within the Arab caliphate cen- 
turies before, to denote the Greek Christian popula- 
tion of Asia Minor; towards the middle of the 8th/14th 
century, the Moroccan traveller Ibn Battita records 
sailing to Alanya in the Bilad al-Ram, ‘‘called after 
the Rim because it used to be their land in olden 
times, and from it came the ancient Rim and the 
Yiannis. Later on it was conquered by the Muslims, 
but in it there are still large numbers of Christians 
under the protection of the Muslims, these latter 
being Turkmens’’, Rihla, ii, 255, tr. Gibb, ii, 415). 

The expansion of the Ottomans in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury eventually made them masters of the former 
Byzantine territories, grosso modo those of Rhomania, in 
both Anatolia and the Greco-Balkan region. Since the 
territories of the Palaeologi were latterly mainly in 
Europe, this Rhdmania became for the Ottomans 
Ram-eli {¢.2.], or Rumelia, the land characterised by 
its predominantly Orthodox Christian population, the 
Rim. The circumscribed remnant of the Byzantine 
empire was by now rarely in Ottoman sources styled 
Rum, nor was its emperor styled Kaysar, the latter of- 
fice being more commonly referred to by the 
(originally Armenian) title Tekfir ‘‘king’’. It was the 
Ottomans who took over for themselves, and especial- 
ly from the times of Mehemmed I and II [g.vv.], the 
title of Sultan (or Padishah or Khan)-i Rum, regarding 
themselves as being already, before the final capture 
of Constantinople, substantially the heirs to both the 
Byzantine empire and the Rim Saldjik sultanate. 
Thus it was natural that the Timirid historian Nizam 
al-Din Shami [q.v.] should, in his Zafar-naéma (ed. F. 
Tauer, Prague 1937-56, i, 257), call the Ottomans of 
Bayezid I, whom Timar crushed, the Riémiyan, adduc- 
ing at the same time the Kur’anic reference to the 
Ram and their defeat (XXX, 1, reading ghulibat al- 


Rum). See in general on these questions, P. Wittek, Le 
sultan de Roum, in Ann. de l’Inst. de Philologie et d’Hist. 
Or. et Slaves, Bruxelles, vi-= Mélanges Emile Botsacq, ii 
(1938), 361-90; Savvides, A note on the terms Rim and 
Anatolia in Seljuk and early Ottoman times, in Byzan- 
tinotourkika meletémata. Anatypose arthron 1981-1990, 
Athens 1991, no. X [171]-(178]. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): G.E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam. 
A study in cultural orientation, Chicago 1946, 22 ff., 
294 ff.; L. Massignon, Le mirage byzantin dans le 
miroir bagdadien d’il y a mille ans, in AIPHOS, x = 
Meélanges Henri Grégotre, iii (1950), 429-48; G.M. 
Miles, Byzantium and the Arabs: relations in Crete and the 
Aegean area, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xviii (1964), 
1-32. (C.E. Boswortn) 
RUM KAL‘ESI, Kac‘at at-rum, a fortress in 

mediaeval northern Syria, which lay on the right 
bank of the Euphrates river where it takes its great 
westernmost bend, hence to the north-north-west of 
Biredjik [g.v.]. Its site accordingly comes within the 
modern Turkish province (i!) of Gaziantep. 

According to Arnold Néldeke’s description, it is 
situated ‘‘on a steeply sloping-tongue of rock, lying 
along the right bank of the Euphrates, which bars the 
direct road to the Euphrates from the west for its 
tributary the Merziman as it breaks through the edge 
of the plateau, so that it is forced to make a curve 
northwards around this tongue. The connection be- 
tween this tongue of rock, some 1,300 feet long and 
about half as broad, and the plateau which rises above 
it is broken by a ditch made by man about 100 feet 
deep. The walls of the citadel with towers and salients 
follow the outlines of the rock along its edge at an 
average height of 150 feet above the level of the 
Euphrates, while the ridge extending along the middle 
of the longer axis rises 100 to 120 feet higher’’ (A. 
Néldeke, in Petermanns Mitteil. [1920], 53-4, where the 
main road up to the citadel, the buildings, etc., are 
also described). 

The unusual position of the fortress on a high cliff 
suggests that it corresponds to the tower of Shitamrat 
“*hovering like a cloud in the sky’’ which Shalmaneser 
III took in 855 B.C. (E. Honigmann, art. Syria, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, iv, A, cols. 1569, 1592). 

It seems probable (following e.g. Marmier, B. 
Moritz, F. Cumont, R. Dussaud, etc.) that Rim 
Kal‘esi should be identified with Urima, Armenian 
Uremna, but later called in that language Hromklay 
and similar names. Urima was an Armenian 
bishopric, as is recorded up to the time of Matthew of 
Edessa, and it is likely that this was the place which 
Syriac historians like Michael the Syrian and 
Barhebraeus call Kal‘a Rémayta and Byzantine 
historians Rhomaién Koula. 

In the early 12th century, Ram Kal‘esi came within 
the Frankish County of Edessa (see aAL-RUHA]. The 
Jacobite metropolitan Abu ’]-Faradj Basil bar Shum- 
mana of Edessa, who escaped to Samosata after the 
second devastation of the town in 1146 by the Turks, 
had been previously imprisoned in Rim Kal‘esi by 
Joscelyn de Courtenay. In 1148 the Armenian 
Catholicos Grigor III Pahlavuni moved his residence 
to ‘‘the fortress of the Romans’’ (Arm. Hromklay) at 
the demand of the Franks of the former County of 
Edessa (whose capital had been since 1145 at Tell 
Bashir). The Armenian Catholicos resided there until 
1293, although Rim Kal‘esi also contained many 
Jacobite as well as Armenian Christians. Until the 
later 13th century, events in Rim Kal‘esi impinged 
little on the affairs of the Islamic lands, although when 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa passed through 
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Anatolia in 585/1189, it is recorded by Abi Shama 
that the Armenian Catholicos of Kal‘at al-Rum (sc. 
Grigor IV) sent a letter to the Ayyibid sultan Salah 
al-Din [4.v.], and another in the following year, ask- 
ing for help (K. al-Rawdatayn, in Rec. Hist. Or. des 
Croisades. Historiens arabes, iv, 435-6, 453-6). 

In 1260 the Mongol Il-Khan Hilegii [g.v.] crossed 
the Euphrates by bridges of boats at Malatya, Kal‘at 
al-Rim, Bira and Karkisiya? (Barhebraeus, Mukhtasar 
T. al-Duwal, Beirut 1890, 486; idem, Chronography, ed. 
Bedjan, 509). Then in the reign of the Mamluk sultan 
al-Manstr Kalawin, an Egyptian army of 9,000 
horse and 4,000 foot under Baysari as well as Syrian 
forces under Husam al-Din of ‘Ayntab came to Rim 
Kal‘esi and laid siege to the fortress 19 May 1280. 
The sultan demanded that the Catholicos should sur- 
render the fortress and move with his monks to 
Jerusalem, or if he preferred, to Cilicia. When the 
Catholicos refused to do so, the Egyptians laid waste 
the country around the town which was inhabited by 
Armenians, on the next day forced their way over a 
wall only recently built into the town, and set it on 
fire. The whole population fled into the citadel. After 
the Egyptians had ravaged and plundered the country 
round for five days, they retired. 

In the reign of al-Ashraf Khalil they undertook a 
new expedition against Rim Kal‘esi in 691/1292, in 
which the prince of Hama, al-Malik al-Muzaffar, took 
part with Abu ’l-Fida in his retinue (Abu ’l-Fida’, 
Annales muslemici, ed. Reiske-Adler, v, 102 ff.). On 
Tuesday, 8 Djumada II, the Egyptians appeared 
before the town and erected 20 pieces of siege ar- 
tillery. It fell after a siege of 33 days. On 11 Radjab/29 
June 1292, it was plundered and a massacre carried 
out among the garrison of Armenians and Mongols. 
Among the 1,200 prisoners, who were mostly taken to 
the sultan’s arsenal on 28 June (al-Nuwayri, Nehaya, 
ms. Paris, fols. 100-1 cited in Quatremére, Hist. des 
Sult, Mamlouks, ii/1, 141, n. 30), was the Armenian 
Catholicos (Ar. ‘‘Khalifat al-Masih, whom they call 
Kathaghikus’’, cf. Yakat, iv, 164), Stephanos IV of 
Rim Kal‘esi, with his monks; he died a prisoner in 
Damascus (Barhebraeus, Chronography, 579). Accord- 
ing to the inscription of ownership in a Syrian 
manuscript (B.L. ms. Syr. no. 295), it belonged to a 
certain Rabban Barsawma of Kal‘a Romayta, high 
priest of Ra‘ban, who in a note refers to the harsh im- 
prisonment which he suffered from the Egyptians; 
Armenian verses on the fall of the fortress are pre- 
served on a relic casket (Wright, Catal. syr. mss. Brit. 
Mus., i, 231b, Carriére, Inscription d’un reliquaire armé- 
nien, in Mélanges orientaux, Paris 1883, 210, n. 1; Pro- 
mis, Mem. dell’ accad. di Torino, xxxv [1884], 125-30). 
The inscription on the great gate of the citadel, which 
was restored by al-Ashraf Khalil, speaks of him as a 
victor who among other feats had put the Armenians 
to flight, an allusion to the capture of Rim Kal‘esi 
(van Berchem, in JA [May-June 1902], 456; the in- 
scription published by Sobernheim, in Js/., xv [1926], 
176). The sultan sent boastful bulletins of victory to 
the cities of Syria in which he proclaimed the capture 
of this impregnable citadel as an unprecedented feat of 
arms and concluded with the words: ‘‘After the cap- 
ture of this fortress, the road is open to us to conquer 
the whole of the East, Asia Minor and ‘Irak so that 
with God’s will we shall become owners of all the 
lands from the rising of the sun to its setting’ (al- 
Nuwayri, ms. Leiden, fol. 58, tr. in Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen, iv, 183-4). 

The fortress of Kal‘at al-Ram was rebuilt on orders 
of the sultan by the naib of Syria, Sandjar al-Shudja‘, 
and given the name of Kal‘at al-Muslimin; another 








part of the town was left in ruins, however 
(Quatremére, Hist. des Sultans Mamlouks, ii/1, 139-40). 

The successor of the imprisoned Armenian 
patriarch Stephanos, Grigor VII of Anavarza (1293- 
1307), took up his residence in Sis in Cilicia, which 
henceforth was the seat of the Catholicos. Rim 
Kal‘esi, in spite of its restoration as a frontier fortress 
(cf. also Abu ’1-Fida, ed. Reinaud, 226; al-Dimishki, 
ed. Mehren, 214), under the Mamluks never seems to 
have recovered from the blow. In 775/1373-4, much 
damage was done by floods in Kal‘at al-Muslimin as 
well as in Aleppo, al-Ruha?, al-Bira and Baghdad (al- 
Hasan b. Habib, Durvat al-aslak fi dawlat al-atrak, in 
Weijers, Orientalia, ii, Amsterdam 1846, 435). 

In the spring of the year 881-2/1477 the Mamliik 
sultan K@itbay made a tour of inspection as far as 
Kal‘at al-Muslimin (described by Abu ’!-Baka? Ibn al- 
Djr‘an, ed. R.V. Lanzone, Viaggio in Palestina e Soria 
di Katd Ba, Turin 1878; tr. R.L. Devonshire, in 
Bulletin IFAO, xx {Cairo 1921], 1-43). After the battle 
of Mardj Dabik {g.v.], the fortress became Ottoman, 
and under Ottoman rule came under the pashalik of 
Aleppo (Hadjdji Khalifa, Dithan-numd, 598). 

Only a few remnants of the fortress now remain, as 
well as of an Armenian monastery and a mosque 
(plans of the fortress in Moltke and following him in 
Humann and Puchstein, Reisen..., 175, and in A. 
Néldeke, in Peterm. Mitt. [1920], pl. 3, map: Plan von 
R.K. in 1:2000; photographs in F. Frech, in Geogr. 
Zeitschr., xxii [1916], pl. 1; Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 
170, fig. 54; from the north: Humann and Puchstein, 
op. cit., 176, fig. 25; from the east with the Euphrates: 
A. Néldeke, op. cit., pl. 13). 

Bibliography: Yakut, Mu‘giam, iv, 164; Safi al- 
Din, Marasid al-ittila*, ed. Juynboll, ii, 442; Abu ’I- 
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Mehren, 206, 214; Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durr al- 
muntakhab fi ta°’rikh mamlakat Halab, Beirut 1909, 
157, 238-9; R. Pococke, Description of the East, Lon- 
don 1754, ii, 155-7; Saint-Martin, Mémotres sur 
l’Arménie, i, Paris 1818, 196; K. Ritter, Evdkunde, x, 
461 ff., 931-42; Quatremére, Histoire des Sultans 
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Néldeke, in NGW Gott. (1876), 12, n. 2; G. Le 
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asien und Nordsyrien, Berlin 1890, 175-9 with pl. 1, 1; 
Marmier, La route de Samosate au Zeugma, in Société de 
Géographie de l’Est, Bulletin trimestriel (Nancy 1890), 
531-4; M. van Berchem, in CIA, i, 503, n. 1, 504, 
n. 1; B. Moritz, in MSOS As., i (1898), 131 ff.; P. 
Rohrbach, in Preuss. Jahrbiicher, civ (1901), ii, 471; 
Papken C.W. Giileserean, Cowk‘, TlukS und Hrom- 
Glay, eine historisch-topographische Studie, Vienna 
1904, 61-88; Hist. orient. des crotsad. Docum. armén., 
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(Catholicoi of Rim Kal‘esi); R. Hartmann, in 
ZDMG, Ixx (1916), 32, n. 10, 33; F. Frech, in Geogr. 
Zettschr., xxii (1916), 5; F. Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 
Paris 1917, 167-71, 203, 247, 293, 329; A. 
Néldeke, in Petermanns Mitteilungen (1920), 53-4; M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a l’époque des 
Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 86; R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie, Paris 1927, 450, n. 2; Cl. 
Cahen, La Syrie du nord a l’époque des Croisades, Paris 
1940, 122 and index; M. Canard, Histoire de la 
dynastie des H’amdanides, 277. 

_ (E. Honicmann-[C.E. Boswortu}) 
RUM SALDJUKS [see sapjixs]. 

RUMELLT, originally RiM-111, the territory of the 
Rum [¢.v.], the geographical name given to the 
Balkan peninsula by the Ottomans; also the 
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name of the Ottoman province which included 
this region. The Muslims knew the Byzantines as 
Ram, and the Easten Roman Empire as Bilad al-Rim 
or Mamlakat al-Rum, hence once Anatolia came under 
Turkish-Islamic rule, the designation Rim survived 
as a geographic name to designate Asia Minor. Some 
Western travellers of the 13th century, however, re- 
ferred to Anatolia under Turkish rule as Turguemenie 
or Turquie and used the name Romania for the area 
under Byzantine rule. Subsequently, this expression 
came to designate the Balkan peninsula where Greek 
Orthodoxy predominated. 

Ottoman Turks borrowed the name Rim-ili from 
the Greek Rhémania and began to use it, in con- 
tradistinction to Anadolu, to refer to the lands they 
conquered from the Byzantines beyond the sea. The 
name Rim by itself, retained its original meaning and 
remained as a geographical name designating the area 
under Saldjik rule in Asia Minor (see further, ROM. 
2). 

During the time of the Emperor Justinianus, the 
northern borders of the Byzantine Empire were the 
Danube and Drava. Ottoman sultans from Bayezid I 
[g.v.] onwards considered the peninsula extending to 
the south of the Danube as their area of sovereignty. 
Murad II was clearly following this notion when he 
obtained the commitment from Hungarians not to 
cross the Danube in the treaty he made with them in 
1444 (H. Inalcik, Fatth deuri, i, Ankara 1954, 22). 

The first settlement of the Anatolian Turks in the 
Balkans is related to the incident of ‘Izz al-Din 
Kaykawis of the Saldjiks fleeing and taking refuge in 
Byzantium in 662/1264. The emperor Michael VIII 
Palaeologus allocated the steppes of the Dobrudja for 
him to settle there with his men. Following this, a 
group of 30 to 40 Turcoman clans (0ba) who supported 
him, crossed to the Dobrudja in the company of Sari 
Saltuk Baba (see P. Wittek, Yazijioghlu ‘Ali on the Chris- 
tian Turks of the Dobruja, in BSOAS, xiv [1952], 639- 
68). Ibn Battita mentions Babadagh town around the 
1330s (tr. H.A.R. Gibb, ii, 449). In the second half 
of the century, first the khan of the Golden Horde, 
Berke, and then the powerful Amir Noghay, directly 
interfered in Balkan affairs and took the Muslim 
Turks in the Dobrudja under their protection. 
Around this time, Sakdji (Isakdji) on the lower 
Danube is described as a Muslim city [see popruDJA] 
and cited as the headquarters of Noghay (Baybars, 
Zubdat al-fikra, ed. W. Tiesenhausen, Tkish tr. Altn- 
Ordu devleti tarthine ait metinler, Istanbul 1941, 221). 

Noghay, who converted to Islam, appears to have 
come under the influence of Sari Saltuk. After the fall 
of Noghay, Tokhtu, the pagan khan of the Golden 
Horde, appointed his son Tukal Bugha in Sakdji. 
Moreover, the Bulgarians having killed Noghay’s 
son, Ceke began to harrass the Turks of the 
Dobrudja. In this situation, some of the Dobrudja 
Turks returned to Anatolia in 1307-11 (see Wittek, op. 
cit,, 651) and those who remained converted to Christ- 
ianity. Most probably these Turks, together with the 
Christian Comans or Kumans, were established in the 
despotate of Dobrudja under the rule of Balik and his 
brother Dobrotié shortly before the year 1366 [see 
DosRupja]. Initially, the centre of this despotate was 
Kalliakra, but at the time when the Ottoman Turks 
arrived it was Varna. 

In the first half of the 14th century, Turcoman amirs 
of Aydin, Sarukhan and Karasi, having conquered 
western Anatolia, crossed the Aegean Sea with their 
fleets and made raids into the Balkans. The most 
celebrated hero of these raids was Ghazi Umur Bey 
[¢.v.] of the Aydin-oghlu. 





The first Ottoman conquests in the Balkans. 


Due to Umur’s death in May 1348, the Ottomans 
assumed the leading role in the Turkish operations in 
Rimeli. In 1345 when the Serbian king Stephen 
Dushan died and his empire in the Balkans 
disintegrated, the Ottoman leader Orkhan [@.2.] 
became an ally of John Cantacuzenus and married his 
daughter Theodora. In the second civil war that 
erupted in the Byzantine Empire, the Ottomans took 
sides with Cantacuzenus while the Serbians and 
Bulgarians supported John V. A contingent of 10,000 
men sent by Orkhan under the command of his son 
Siileyman Pasha routed the Serbian-Greek forces sup- 
porting John V. This victory, won in the autumn of 
1352, is the turning-point that made it possible for the 
Ottomans to settle in Rimeli. Rimeli had already 
become a field of operations for the ghazis from 
Anatolia. The ghazi groups which had organised 
themselves independently, had already started cross- 
ing into Rimeli, taking advantage of the Byzantine 
civil war and the struggle between Byzantium, the 
Serbs and Bulgarians. 

Cantacuzenus notes Siileyman’s reluctance to 
evacuate the various places which he occupied in 
Rimeli, but he only mentions Tsympe (Djimbi or 
Djinbi) among these. Ottoman chronicles mention 
Aya Shiline or Aya Shilonya, Odkéklek and 
Eksamilye among the fortresses which Siileyman oc- 
cupied in the period 1352-4. The places which Can- 
tacuzenus tried to have him evacuate must be these 
fortresses. Thus the first settlement of the Ottomans 
took place in the isthmus of Gallipoli in 1352 and the 
conquest of Gallipoli followed two years later. It was 
one of the sons of Asen, the Tekfir of Gallipoli, who 
assisted the Ottomans to cross over to Riimeli and 
settle there. He converted to Islam and took the name 
Melik. With his co-operation, a ship was built in 
Lapseki and Ak&a-Burgos on the opposite shore was 
taken, after which 3,000 men crossed to Kozlu-Dere 
and took Bolayir. On 2 March 1354, hit by a violent 
earthquake, the city walls of Gallipoli unexpectedly 
collapsed and the Tekfur of the fortress fled by ship, 
and Siileyman Pasha captured the city. 

According to the details given by Cantacuzenus, at 
the time when he was trying to recover the Tsympe 
fortress from Siileyman by promising him 10,000 
pieces of gold, through ‘‘Divine Providence’’ a severe 
earthquake ruined almost all of the cities in Thrace 
and the people ran to take refuge in the cities whose 
walls were not affected. Siileyman conquered these 
cities, as well as Gallipoli, and placed there Turks 
whom he had brought from Anatolia. Ottoman 
settlements in Riimeli created great agitation and 
anxiety in Constantinople, and Cantacuzenus, who 
was held responsible for this, was compelled to ab- 
dicate the throne. 

Sileyman made Gallipoli the headquarters for his 
subsequent raids. His conquests in Riimeli included 
Migalkara (Malkara), Ipsala, Vize, Tekfir Daghi 
Seyyid Kawaghi, Bolayir and Gelibolu [g.v.} itself. 


The Ottoman expansion in the Balkans. 


Following their settlements in the towns of the 
Gallipoli isthmus and Gallipoli itself in the period 
1352-4, the Ottomans established military posts or 
udjs, oriented in three directions. The first u@j was 
used as the base for the raids along the shore in the 
direction of Tekfuir Daghi, Corlu and Constantinople; 
the second in the middle was for the raids in the direc- 
tion of Malkara, Hayrabolu and Vize through Kojfiru- 
Dagh (today Kuru Dag); and the third ugj became the 
base for the raids along the River Maritsa, in the 
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direction of Ipsala and Edirne. This u@ system was 
maintained throughout the Ottoman conquest of 
Riimeli, and as the conquest advanced, the ud 
settlements were moved farther ahead in the three 
directions. Due to Sileym4n’s death in 1357 and Or- 
khan’s old age, there appears to have been a retreat. 
Various places conquered in Sileyman Pasgha’s time 
were lost. During this time, Hadjdji Ilbeyi and 
Ewrenos Bey had been active in the left-hand ugj. 
Over the course of time, this u@j was transferred to Ip- 
sala, and then to Giimilldjine, Serez and Kara Ferye, 
and from there on, splitting into two branches, it 
moved to Tirhala and Uskip. As for the right-hand 
ugj, it was first transferred to Yanbolu, Karinova and 
Pravadi, where it split into two, one moving to Tir- 
nova and Nikebolu and the other to the Dobrudja. 
The middle udj first moved to Cirmen, then to Zagra 
and Filibe and then split into two, with one branch 
shifting to Sofia and Nish, and the other to K6stendil 
and Uskiip. Conquests made in these three directions, 
constituted the right, left and middle sangjaks of 
Rtmeli. In the middle branch, the sandjaks, first of 
Edirne then of Sofya, became the centres of the 
Beylerbeyi or governor of Rameli. Turkish immigra- 
tion and settlement followed these frontier zones, 
starting with Sileyman Pasha. The Ottomans in 
Rimeli dispatched successively Turcoman or Yorik 
clans in the ugjs. As these frontier settlements moved 
forward, the earlier frontier centres which were left 
behind flourished over the course of time as Turkish 
towns. Specifically, pious and commercial 
establishments created by endowments [see wAkF] 
played an essential role in the development of these 
early frontier towns. Edirne, Filibe, Serez, Uskip, 
Sofya, Silistre, Tirhala, Yeni Shehir and Manastir in- 
itially developed in this manner, adorned by the en- 
dowments of the udj beyis, and subsequently became 
the main towns of Rimeli, maintaining their 
significance until the present time. 


Conditions at the Ottoman conquest. 


In their conquests the Ottomans, along with the 
frontier raids, used the policy of istimalet or concilia- 
tion towards the subject peoples, treating them in such 
a way so as to win them over to their side. As noted 
by ‘Ashik Pasha-zade (ed. Atsiz, 123) ‘‘They did not 
injure the infidel population, perhaps they even 
granted favours to them. They captured only those 
leading men among them’’. So ‘‘the infidels of Djinbi 
became allies with these ghazis’’. The Ottomans 
faithfully followed this policy in the conquest of 
Rimeli, with the state trying to win over the peasant 
population especially. The feudal lords were either 
eliminated, or, if they did not resist, were integrated 
into the Ottoman military cadres. Even during the 
times of Murad II and Mehemmed II [q. vv.], we find 
Christian military families kept as Ottoman sipahis en- 
joying timars (see Inalcik, Ottoman methods of conquest, in 
SI, ii [1954], 103-29). Likewise, peasant soldiers 
called voynik or voynuk whom we find in the areas once 
under the empire of Stephen Dughan, were, under the 
Ottomans, kept in the military cadres of the new state. 
In the 15th century, under the same name, they 
reached significant numbers in Macedonia, Thessaly 
and Albania. Similarly, the Martolos [g.v.] in the for- 
tresses along the Danube and the Christian nomads of 
the military group called Eflak [q. v.] (Vlachs) were ad- 
mitted into the Ottoman military cadres under the 
command of their own overlords. This policy, coupled 
with the protection of the Church’s organisation, 
facilitated Ottoman expansion in the Balkans. This 
came at a time when the Byzantine Empire, the 


Bulgarian Tsardom and Dushan’s empire had already 
disintegrated. Western feudal practices started to take 
hold in the Balkans, and due to the weakening of a 
central power, feudalism began to spread. The local 
feudal lords, called tekfér by the Ottomans, strove to 
strengthen their control over land and peasant labour 
in the countryside. When the Ottomans arrived, they 
first ended the local feudal structures by placing agri- 
cultural lands exclusively under state control, as mirt 
[g.v.]. They systematically abolished the corvées and 
replaced them with a fixed tax called cit resmi [q.0.]. 
The landlords, who could not secure the support of 
the peasants against Ottoman invasion, sought the aid 
of the Latins and Hungarians invading the Balkans 
under a Crusader banner. The Latins and 
Hungarians, of Roman Catholic faith, considered the 
native Greek Orthodox population as schismatics and 
had been trying to convert them to Catholicism by 
force. The Ottomans, on the other hand, not only of- 
fered recognition and protection to the Orthodox 
Church but they granted to its priests tax exemptions 
or even timars, in order to turn them into employees 
of the state (see Stiret-t defter-t sancak-i Arvanid, ed. In- 
alcik, Ankara 1954, 58, 73). 


The settlement of the Turks in the Balkans. 


Mass immigration and_ settlement occurred 
especially in the 14th century. Later on, Timir’s oc- 
cupation of Anatolia gave rise to a big wave of migra- 
tion from Anatolia to Rimeli. At that point, Edirne 
became the capital of the empire. As a result of these 
migrations, Thrace, eastern Bulgaria, the river valley 
of the Maritsa and then the Dobrudja became thickly 
populated by Turks. The evidence of the Ottoman 
population and tax registers reveals conclusively that, 
in these regions in the 16th century, Turks formed a 
large part of the population. Although spontaneous 
migration, continuing from the time of Orkhan, was 
by no means less important, the state’s policy of 
deportation was largely responsible for this result. A 
classification of the place names found in the 15th cen- 
tury surveys indicates that settlements were associated 
with nomadic Y6oriak groups such as the Kayi, 
Salurlu, Tarkmen and Akéakoyunlu, or with seden- 
tary or nomadic groups associated with a place name 
in Anatolia, such as, Sarukhanli, Mentegheli, 
Simawli, Hamidli and Eflughanli, or with the 
followers of famous military leaders, such as 
Dawiadbegli and Turakhanli, or with members of the 
Ottoman military organisations such as doghandji, 
éawush, damghadji, miiderris, kadi and sekban, or with a 
zawiye [see ZAWIYA] or pious endowment. It should 
also be pointed out that dervish convents played a 
crucial role in the formation of Turkish villages. 
Turkish immigrants generally formed independent 
villages with Turkish names and did not generally mix 
with the local Christian populations. Even in the 
towns, Christian neighbourhoods were always 
separate. In the 14th-15th centuries, Islamisation ap- 
pears to have been quite sporadic, occuring mostly on 
the successive military frontier zones on the Via 
Egnatia, Maritsa valley and eastern Balkan passes. 
According to the qjizye registers of 893-6/1487-91, on- 
ly 255 cases of conversion were identified over three 
years. Levies of Christian boys [see DEWSHIRME] are 
not included in the figure. The use of the native 
Janguage can be taken as an indication of Islamisa- 
tion. Bosnian and Albanian Muslims and Pomaks 
constitute the largest of such groups. Those Muslim 
groups who spoke exclusively Turkish or were bil- 
ingual, with Turkish as the mother tongue, were 
definitely of Anatolian Turkish origin. Turks or 
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Tatars of the northern Black Sea steppe, Turks of the 
Deli-Orman region, Dobrudja and Varna, as well as 
those of the Maritsa Valley, were of this category 
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while there were also Noghays [g.v.] in the Dobrudja 
and in Budjak [¢.v.] or Moldavia. 


Population of Rimeli, Ottoman census of 1894 


























Province Armenian | Bulgarian Jewish 

Edirne 434,366 267,220 16,642 102,245 13,721 
Manastir 630,000 228,121 29 _— 5,072 

Yanya 235,948 286,294 _ _ 3,677 
Ishkodra 330,728 5,913 _— — 2,797 Catholic 

Girit 74,150 175,000 500 _ 200 

Adalar 30,809 226,590 83 2 2,956 
Cataldja 18,701 35,848 585 5,586 966 

Selanik 463,000 277,000 1,257 223,000 = |37,206 (2,311 Catholic) 
Kosova 419,390 29,393 274,826 1,706 (5,588 Latin) 














Source: K. Karpat, Ottoman population, Madison 1985, 155. 


Quite numerous records (ifradat) about farms in the 
newly-opened up agricultural jands indicate the 
substantial expansion of arable lands in Riimeli in the 
16th century. It was coupled with a significant in- 
crease in population. It is estimated that shortly before 
1535, the population of Rimeli had risen to five 
millions. The Turks introduced or spread cotton and 
rice cultivation into the Balkans. The establishment of 
a large centre like Istanbul, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 400,000, in the 16th century, provided a great 
market for Thrace and Bulgaria and encouraged all 
sorts of agricultural production. In the Ottoman 
period, too, there was an increase in mining activities 
and new mineral workings were exploited. In 
Novobrdo, Kratovo, Rudnik, Trepte and Zaplanina 
in Serbia, copper, lead, gold, iron and, especially, 
silver were being produced. Sidre-Kapsa_ in 
Macedonia was the most important silver production 
centre. Silver and lead were being produced at various 
places in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The most important 
iron production sites were Samakov in Bulgaria, and 
Vlasina and Rudnik in Serbia. 


The administrative organisation of Rimelt. 


In Gelibolu, Sileyman Pasha, bearing the official 
title of commander-in-chief of the main forces of the 
state, was in practice the Beylerbeyt. Murad I (1362-89) 
with his Lala, Shahin, conquered Adrianople in 1361. 
When he ascended the throne he apppointed Shahin 
to the middle ud; to conquer territories in the direction 
of Filibe. The first chef-lieu was Adrianople or Edirne 
[g.v.]. Thus Rumeli emerged as a separate military- 
administrative region under the rule of a Beylerbeyi. 
The fact that the empire was divided by the straits and 
the Sea of Marmara necessitated the de facto division 
of the realm into two large administrative regions, 
Riimeli and Anadolu. The Jbeplerbeyitk of Rimeli, the 
first such governorate in the Ottoman Empire, main- 
tained its special position even after other beylerbeyliks 
were formed [see EYALET]. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries, the governor of 
Rimeli mostly resided in the empire’s capital city. 
Like the viziers, he bore the title of pasha, and par- 
ticipated in the government deliberations in the 
diwan-i humayin. Because the Beylerbeyt of Rimeli com- 
manded the most important army of the state, com- 
posed of timér-holding stpahis of Rimeli, the Grand 
Viziers Mahmud Pasha and Ibrahim Pasha both held 
the position of Beylerbeyi of Rumeli at the same time. 

The areas conquered in the 15th century were 
added to the territory of the Beylerbey: of Rameli; not 


only the area to the south of the Danube, but also 
Kilia and Ak Kerman beyond the Danube were 
assigned to it in 1484. In 1541, however, with the 
establishment of the governorate of Budin, the 
number of Ottoman beylerbeyliks in Europe increased. 
Bosnia became a beylerbeylik in the same year. 

In a list of 1475 (Iacopo de Promontorio de- 
Campis, ed. F. Babinger, Die Aufzerchnungen, Munich 
1957), the following seventeen sandjak beys are cited in 
Rameli: 1. Istanbul; 2. Gallipoli; 3. Adrianople; 4. 
Nikebolu/Nigbolu; 5. Vidin; 6. Sofia; 7. Serbia (Laz- 
ili); 8. Serbia (Despot-ili); 9. Vardar (Ewrenos- 
oghullari); 10. Uskip; 11. Arnawut-ili (that of 
Iskender Bey); 12. Arnawut-ili (that of Araniti); 13. 
Bosna (belonging to the king); 14. Bosna (that of 
Stephen); 15. Arta, Zituni and Athens; 16. Mora; and 
17. Manastir. The Beylerbey: of Rimeli would raise 
about 22,000 men from these seventeen sandjaks. In 
addition, there were 8,000 akingjis (skirmishers or 
raiders) and 6,000 ‘azebs (foot soldiers). 

In an Ottoman document from the early years of 
StileymAn I’s reign, the sandjaks or liwas of Rumeli are 
listed according to the rank of the beys in charge, with 
each name of the sandjak followed by the salary (in 
akées) of the sandjak beyi: 

1. Pasha; 2. Bosna, 739,000; 3. Mora, 606,000; 4. 
Semendire, 622,000; 5. Vidin, 580,000; 6. Hersek, 
560,000; 7. Silistre, 560,000; 8. Okhri, 535,000; 9. 
Awlonya, 535,000; 10. Iskenderiyye, 512,000; 11. 
Yanya, 515,000; 12. Gelibolu, 500,000; 13. Késten- 
dil, 500,000; 14. Nikebolu, 457,000; 15. Sofia, 
430,000; 16. Inebakhti, 400,000; 17. Tirhala, 
372,000; 18. Aladja Hisar, 360,000; 19. Vuléetrin, 
350,000; 20. Kefe, 300,000; 21. Prizren, 263,000; 22. 
Karli, 250,000; 23. Aghriboz, 250,000; 24. Cirmen, 
250,000; 25. Vize, 230,000; 26. izvornik, 264,000; 
27. Florina, 200,000; 28. Ilbasan, 200,000; 29. 
Cingene (Gypsies), 190,000; 30. Midilli, 170,000; 31. 
Karadagh (Montenegro), 100,000; 32. Miiselleman-t 
Kirk Kilise, 81,000; and 33. Voynuk, 52,000. 

Among these, Cingene, Miisellem and Voynuk were 
not territorial sandjaks located in a particular place. 
Each one of these scattered groups was put under a 
sandjak-beyi, whose main duty was to be the com- 
mander of the s:pahis in his sandjak. In a list compiled 
ca. 1534 (Topkapi Palace Archives, D. 9578, see 
Belleten, no. 78, 250, 258), we find all the sandjaks 
mentioned above except Sofya, Inebakhti and 
Florina. The sandjak of Selanik is added. In general, 
Selanik was included in the sultan’s khdss [g.v.] or 
given to the viziers as a retirement pension. In this 
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period, Sofia was included in the sultan’s khass, or else 
assigned independently to the administration of a 
subashi. The sangjak belonging to the Beylerbey: during 
the early years of Siileyman I included the cities of 
Uskip, Pirlipe, Manastir and Kesriye and was spread 
over a wide region. Afterwards, these towns became 
the centres for sandjak beyis. 

In the list given by ‘Ayni ‘Ali shortly before 
1018/1609 (Kawadnin-t Al-i ‘Othman, published in 
Taswir-t Efkar [Istanbul 1280] 11-13), Sofya and 
Manastir were included under the Pasha sangjak. This 
list includes additionally the sandjaks of Selanik, 
Uskiip, Dukagin, Kirk Kilise and Ak Kerman 
(together with Bender). On the other hand, before 
1609, some sandgjaks of Riimeli were assigned to the 
newly-formed provinces of Djeza?ir-i Bahr-i Sefid, 
Kefe and Bosna. Sandjaks assigned to the Djeza?ir-i 
Bahr-i Sefid were Gelibolu, Aghriboz, Inebakhti, 
Karli ili and Midilli. Those assigned to the province 
of Bosna were Kilis, Hersek, Pojega, izvornik, 
Zatana (Zaéasna), Rahovidja and Kirka. The pro- 
vince of Djeza?ir-i Bahr-i Sefid was created as a 
beylerbeylik for Barbarossa Khayr al-Din Pasha [q.v.], 
appointed grand admiral of the empire or kapudan-t 
derya in 1533 [see EYALET]. The sandjaks of Silistre, 
Nikebolu/Nigbolu, Cirmen, Vize, Kirk Kilise, 
Bender and Ak Kerman from Rimeli were added to 
the province of O2zi or Silistre. According to a ruas 
deftert, official register of appointments of governors, 
written ca. 1644, the sandjaks of Rimeli were: I. 
Késtendil, 2. Tirhala, 3. Prizren, 4. Yanya, 5. 
Delvine, 6. Vuléetrin, 7. Uskiip, 8. Elbasan, 9. 
Awlonya, 10. Dukagin, 11. Iskenderiyye, 12. Okhri, 
13. Aladjahisar, 14. Selanik, and 15. sandjak of the 
Voynuks. In the 18th century, Morea was separated 
from the eyalet of Rimeli to become an independent 
eyalet under a muhassil [q.v.}. 

During the period of the Tanzimat (q.v.], in the 19th 
century, administrative divisions of Rimeli under- 
went numerous changes, and smaller provinces were 
formed. Shortly before 1263/1847, the new eydlets of 
Uskup, Bosna, Yanya and Selanik were formed and 
the main eydlet of Ruimeli included only the three san- 
dks of Iskenderiyye, Okhri and Kesriye (Sal-ndme of 
1263/1847). In 1862, the first wilayet of Riimeli was 
composed of the diwas of Kesriye, Okhri and 
Ishkodra, with Manastir as the centre of the wilayet 
(Sal-ndme of 1278/1862). Following the formation of 
the wilayet of Tuna in 1280/1864 with the sandjaks of 
Rustuk, Tuléa, Vidin, Sofya, Tirnova, Nish and 
Varna, new wildyets were formed one after another, 
namely Bosna, Ishkodra, Yanya, Selanik and Edirne, 
thereby reducing Rimeli to a mere geographical 
name. The new wildyet of Selanik included Manastir, 
Serez, Drama and Uskiip. After Bulgaria seceded in 
1312/1894, Rumeli was divided into the wildyets of 
Edirne, Selanik, Kosova, Yanya, Ishkodra and 
Manastir (Sal-ndme of 1312/1895). 
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upon the Reaya, in H. Birnbaum and S. Vryonis, 
eds., Aspects of the Balkans: continuity and change, The 
Hague 1972; N. Todorov, The Balkan town, 1400- 
1900, Seattle 1983; B. Simsir, Rumeli’de Tiirk gdgleri, 
Ankara 1989; B. McGowan, Economic life in the Ot- 
toman Empire, Cambridge 1982; H. Kaleshi and 
H.-J. Kornrumpf, Das Wilajet Prizren, in 
Stidostforschungen, xxvii (1967), 176-238; ‘Ayni ‘Alt, 
Kawanin-i Al-t ‘Othman, Istanbul 1280/1872, 11-13; 
Koti Bey, Risale, ed. A.K. Aksiit; Kemankes Kara 
Mustafa Pasa layihan, ed. F.R. Unat, in TV, vi, 462; 
O.L. Barkan, Osmanl: imparatorlugunda iskén ve 
surginler, in IUIFM, xv, 209-37, map; idem, 894 
(1488-1489) yrlt cizye tahsildtina ait muhasebe bilan- 
¢olart, in Belgeler, i, 1-117; R. Anhegger, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte des Berghaus im Osmanischen Reich, Istanbul 
1943; journals on the Balkans = Etudes Balkaniques, 
Sofia 1964-; Balkan Studies, Salonica 1959-; Balkania, 
Belgrade 1980; Guiney-dogu Avrupa Arastirmalan 
Dergist, Istanbul 1971-; F. Adam, Tradition and rural 
change in South-Eastern Europe during Ottoman rule, in 
Chirot (ed.), The origins of backwardness in Eastern 
Europe, Berkeley 1989, 117-76; Balkanlar: Ortadogu ve 
Balkan incelemeleri vakft, Istanbul 1993; B. Jelavitch, 
History of the Balkans, Cambridge 1991; E. Hésch, 
Geschichte der Balkanlander von der Frithzett bis zur 
Gegenwart, Munich 1988; O. Sander, Balkan 
gelismelert ve Turkiye, Ankara 1969; J.R. Lampe and 
M.R. Jackson, Balkan economic history, 1550-1950, 
Bloomington 1982; Stidosteuropa Bibliographie, publ. 
Siidostinstitut, Munich 1982. (H. Inatcik) 
RUMELI HISARI, a fortress and village at the 
narrowest part of the Bosphorus which has at this 
point its strongest current (called Seytan akintsi). 
The castle served, together with Anadolu Hisari 
[g.v.], to control the maritime passage between the 
Euxine (Black Sea) and the Propontis (Sea of Mar- 
mara). In Ottoman sources it is also called 
Boghazkesen and Rimeli Orta Hisari kal‘esi. Two 
existing Byzantine towers were taken in 1452 by 
Mehemmed II and remodelled and enlarged in three 
months (oldest Ottoman inscription of Istanbul). The 
castle was completed in Rabi‘ II 856/June-July 1452, 
being the result of a division of labour between the 
sultan and his leading commanders (Sarudja, Khalil, 
Zaghanos), extensively described by Byzantine and 
Ottoman contemporaries. Only the Donjon of Coucy 
(Aisne) exceeded the three towers in size at this 
period. At the barbican (Aisar-pecde), 18-20 guns were 
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installed. Rimeli Hisari served as a prison and as a 
check-point for customs (see ISTANBUL, Plate VII; 
SOTHMANLI. v. ARCHITECTURE, Plate VI). 

The village was already in Ewliya’s time a summer 
resort, frequented by members of the Ottoman ruling 
class (e.g. Képriilii-zade ‘Asim and Mekki-zade), who 
owned waterfront palaces (yaff). Riimeli Hisari pre- 
served its predominantly Muslim character, with 
more than a dozen Friday mosques and mas¢gjids, until 
the early 19th century. There were prominent dervish 
convents. The sheykh of the Bektashi tekke of Shehidler 
above the castle was an important figure in the Young 
Turk period. In 1863 Robert College, the forerunner 
of the modern Bogazici Universitesi, was opened by 
the American Presbyterian Christoph Rheinlander 
Robert. There was a small Armenian quarter in the 
vicinity of Surp Santukht (late 18th century). 

Bibliography: Ewliya Celebi, Seyahat-name, 453; 
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Mehmed R@if, Mir-at-i Istanbul, 270-8; J. von 

Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos, 1822, ii, 

220-7, G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, 

London 1971; W. Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur 

Topographie Istanbuls, Tabingen 1977, 335-7 (with 

further sources and literature); P. Tuglaci, Istanbul 

Ermeni kiliseler/Armenian churches of Istanbul, i, Istan- 

bul 1991, 180-2. (K. Kreiser) 

RUMI, a designation for the Turks from al- 
Rim [q.v.], which was once under the Eastern 
Roman Empire. The name Rumi was widespread in 
all eastern Islamic countries, including the Arab 
lands, Persia, Central Asia and Indonesia, from the 
9th/15th century onwards. The Ottomans restricted 
the name Rum to the provinces in the Amasya and 
Sivas areas. The Ramis were appreciated particularly 
for their tactical skills and for skills in the making of 
firearms. Rumi mercenaries were employed by the 
Mamlik sultans, the rulers of Arabia, ‘Irak, and, 
thereafter, by the Indian and Indonesian rulers (J. 
Aubin, Mare Luso-Indicum, ii, 175-9). 

While employment opportunities with high salaries 
attracted a great number of individual Anatolian 
soldiers, who had once been in the service of the Tur- 
coman rulers, the Ottoman sultans also gave permis- 
sion to friendly rulers to enlist volunteers from their 
territory. Such Rumi mercenary groups equipped with 
muskets played in those countries a prominent part in 
the struggle against the Portuguese from the first 
decade of the 16th century. The Mamliks and even 
local Arab chiefs in lower ‘Irak took them into their 
service by the 1520s. Ramis who were sent by the 
Mamluk sultan to Yemen became a dominant 
military group in the internal power-struggle there 
until the Ottomans finally established their own firm 
control in the land ca. 1539. Already in 1513, Afonso 
de Albuquerque wrote to the king of Portugal that, 
unless Rimis were eliminated, there would be no 
security for the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean. 

In Persia, ustad-i Ramis, Ottoman experts, founded 
guns in the destir-i Rimi, Ottoman style, for the first 
Safawid rulers. In India, Babur [q.v.] had in his ser- 
vice two Rumi founders who founded guns and show- 
ed him how to use them tactically. In 1538 Ottoman 
soldiers from Siileyman Pasha’s [g.v.] army entered 
the service of the sultan of Gudjarat, who promised a 
salary ten times higher than that under the Ottomans. 
In 1567 two large ships carrying 500 Turks including 
gun-founders, gunners and engineers to build ships 
and fortresses, reached Atjeh [9.v. ]. 

Not only Turkish soldiers, but also merchants 
known as Ramis, appeared on the western coasts of the 
Indian subcontinent and in Indonesia in the 10th/16th 





century, forming quite sizeable colonies in Dit, 
Calicut and Bantam. Joining earlier Arab traders, 
Rimis obtained a trading post at Pasai [q.v.] in 
Sumatra as early as 1540. 

The term Rumi also indicated a special motif in the 
form of a leaf or stylised animal designs in Ottoman 
art and in architectural ornamentation, For the Rimi 
calendar, see TA?RIKH. 

Bibliography: H. inalcik (ed.), An economic and 

social history of the Ottoman Empire, Cambridge 1994. 

Z (Haut inatctx) 

RUMIYA (wrongly Rimiyya, cf. Yakiit, ii, 866- 
7), the name given to the city of Rome by the Arab 
geographers, with the exception of the western ones 
(al-Bakri, al-Idrisi and al-Himyari), who use the form 
Ruma, as also Ibn Khaldin (only Ibn Rusta writes 
Rimiyya, treating it as if it were a nisba). 

Rome’s fame, both as the seat of power of the Rim 
[g.v.] and then as the centre of Christianity, could not 
fail to be noted by the mediaeval Arabs. In fact, the 
solicitude, if not critical sense, which they displayed in 
grasping at every item of information about the city, 
ended up in a host of pieces of information which is 
in striking contrast to their almost total ignorance, up 
to the time of al-Idrisi, with regard to Christian 
Western Europe. Unfortunately, this involved only 
indirect information, with the unique exception of the 
narrative (in Ibn Rusta, 129-30) of the mysterious 
Harin b. Yahya, who fell into the hands of the Byzan- 
tines and who visited Rome towards the end of the 9th 
century A.D. (furthermore, it is known that an event 
as sensational as the sacking of the Roman basilicas, 
in 846 A.D., has left no trace whatever in the Arabic 
texts). Again, the pieces of information are drawn 
from anonymous sources and, going beyond this fic- 
tion, from the domain of the imaginary and legen- 
dary, such as the largely factitious picture of 
mediaeval Rome fixed in the minds of the Arabs. It 
is as if they had seen its landscape, urban and rural, 
through the eyes of someone else, in other words, 
through the intermediacy of the Greco-Byzantine and 
Syriac tradition, as the analysis of texts (cf. I. Guidi, 
in Bibl.) has shown. 

This procedure is indeed what is responsible, either 
through an ambiguous geographical representation, 
which goes back rather to Constantinople (presence of 
the sea on three sides, the golden gate and the gate ‘‘of 
the king’’, the situation of the great market); or 
through this fairy-like enchantment, marked by an 
unparalleled display of gold and precious stones (e.g. 
in regard to the altar of the Lateran church); or, final- 
ly, through exaggerated figures evoking a setting in 
which thousands of churches are crammed (with 
120,000 bells...), as many as 23,000 monasteries, 
22,000 markets and 660,000 baths! It should never- 
theless be remarked that this attitude does not seem to 
be shared by all the authors. In so far as one can iden- 
tify the different traditions, one may conclude that on- 
ly Ibn Khurradadhbih [q.v.], on the one hand, fol- 
lowed by al-Idrisi, al-Umari and (in part) Ibn Rusta, 
and on the other hand, Yakiit and al-Kazwini [g. vv. ], 
following the version of Ibn al-Fakih (absent from the 
abridgment, which alone has survived), devote a con- 
siderable amount of space to the marvellous. In this 
context, one should particularly note the mention of 
the columns or talismanic statues, of which Yakit and 
al-Kazwini preserve the most complete memory, con- 
nected with the legend of the Salvatio Romae, or indeed 
with that of the birds who bring olives to ensure a sup- 
ply of oil for the lamps, or yet again, with the belief 
in the apotropaic power of certain images. 

The edition which has recently appeared (see Bedi.) 
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of the Masalik of al-Bakri [see ABU SUBAYD AL-BAKRI], 
comes opportunely to allow us to verify, at the same 
time as demonstrating the dependence of the Rawd of 
al-Himyari [see 18N SABD AL-MUN‘IM AL-HIMYARI], the 
existence, in regard to Rome, of a clearly different 
tradition, one in which an interest, which may be 
called ‘‘historical’’ in the wider sense, is dominant. 

Instead of a topography with fabulous features, 
such as the enceinte with two walls separated by a 
paved-over river (or in some way covered over) with 
copper flags, side-by-side with a canal having the 
same paving with flags and running through the 
market, there appears here, within a natural setting 
which is much more realistic, nothing more than the 
name of the Tiber, at the side of that of Octavius (with 
the reminiscence of the age ‘of bronze) and, on the 
other hand, that of Constantine. The sumptuous des- 
cription of churches found elsewhere is here likewise 
reduced to that of St. Peter, not without some realistic 
details. A sequel to this absence, or near-absence, of 
the monumental and the fantastic, is the attention 
here to the human beings and to. their nature (the 
Romans are the most cowardly people in the world!) 
and to their customs. If al-“Umari himself knows a lot 
about the Pope, and if others (Yakat, Ibn Rusta, etc.) 
underline the role, both spiritual and cultural (sic) of 
Rome, it is al-Bakri and al-Himyari above all—and 
more than anyone else—who stop at the social and 
religious life of Rome’s inhabitants, shown in a 
number of remarks: on Sunday and the celebration of 
the Eucharist, on monogamy and adultery, the laws of 
hereditary succession and fasting, oaths and the 
sacred texts. One would like to know the source from 
which they derived all this information. It is regret- 
table that, at the present stage of our knowledge, all 
one can say is to exclude any identification of this in- 
formation with the History of Orosius (ed. Badawi, 
Beirut 1982), the sole work of Latin literature which 
was translated into Arabic. 

Bibliography: 1. Guidi, La descrizione di Roma nei 
geograft arabi, in Archivio della Socteta Romana di Storia 
Patria, i (1878), 173-218; M. Nallino, Un’tnedita 
descrizione araba at Roma, in AIUON, N.S. xiv 
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be added Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakri, K. al-Masalik wa ’l- 
mamalik, ed. A.P. Van Leeuwen and A. Ferré, 
Tunis 1993; M. Nallino, ‘‘Muirabilia’’ di Roma negli 
anticht geograft arabt, in Studi in onore di Italo Siciliano, 
Florence 1966, 875-93. (R. Train1) 
RUMLI LEWEND [see Lewenp]. 

AL-RUMMA or Ruma, WaAni, the main regional 
drainage system of north Arabia, running over 
1,000 km/620 miles from the Harrat Khaybar in the 
Hidjaz, to the north-east of Medina through al-Kasim 
to run out in southern al-‘Irak. Al-Hamdani (ed. 
Miller, i, 144) mentions Batn al-Rumma flowing be- 
tween two mountain areas in the neighbourhood of 
the lands of the tribe of al-Tayyi? and the fertile land 
of al-Kasim to the south. He also mentions (i, 145) 
Wadi Sarir as being the name of the lower part of 
Wadi al-Rumma, in an area associated with the Bana 
‘Amir of Tamim. Much the same is reported by 
Yakit (i, 75) citing al-Asma‘: he also declares that the 
Wadi al-Rumma flows betweeen two mountains, the 
black Aban and the white Aban. Musil (Northern Negd, 
New York 1928, 224, also 130) knew of the two Aban 
mountains between which the Wadi al-Rumma ran its 
course. These distinctive ranges of rocky hills lie in 
western al-Kasim beside the modern road to Medina 
under the names Aban al-Asmar (on the north side of 
the al-Rumma channel) and Aban al-Ahmar (on the 
south bank) (R.A. Bramkamp, L.F. Ramirez, G.F. 


Brown and A.E. Pocock, Geology of the Wadi ar Rimah 
quadrangle, Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, in Miscellaneous 
geologic investigations, Map 1-206 A [1963/1383)). 

Al-Bakri, writing in the 5th/11th century, refers to 
it as a great valley (ka‘) in Nadj into which a number 
of other wadis flow (Mu‘djam ma ista‘djam, ed. 
Wistenfeld, Géttingen and Paris 1877, 410). Yakut 
(ii, 635-6) refers to the Wadi as a valley that runs 
through north Arabia under a series of names. It was 
known as al-Rumma in the land of the Ghatafan, after 
which it was Batn al-Rumma on the road between 
Fayd [g.v. in Suppl.] (a Hadjdj halt on the Darb 
Zubayda) and Medina. The same watercourse then 
became Wadi ’!-H4djir and in the lands of the Tayyi? 
it was known as Ha?il. Among the Band Taghlib the 
Wadi was called Suwa, while in the Bana Kalb land 
it was called Kurakir. It ran out at al-Nil near 
al-Kifa. 

The great length of the Wadi led to the local 
changes of name recorded by al-Hamdani and Yakut 
and the same phenomenon is noted by modern 
authorities. From its head in the Harrat Khaybar to 
al-Kasim, it is called Wadi Risha (J.G. Lorimer, 
Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, >Oman and Central Arabia, 
Calcutta 1908, ITA, 281-2, 597-8, IIB, 1591, 1601-2). 
By contrast, Musil, of. cit., 220, refers to it merely as 
‘‘al-Wadi’’ in al-Kasim. Modern mapping describes 
the entire course in this area as Wadi al-Rumma (or 
al-Rimah) from its head in the Harrat Khaybar as far 
as the point at which it reaches the Dahna? (q.v.] sands 
to the north-east of al-Kasim, and which form a great 
natural barrier. In the Dahna’, the Rumma is known 
as Wadi al-Mustawi (H.R.P. Dickson, Kuwait and her 
neighbours, London 1956, repr. 1968, 53), and beyond 
the Dahna? it becomes Wadi al-Batn, whose course 
eventually marks Kuwait’s western border with ‘Irak. 
Wadi al-Batn runs out at the Ratk ridge towards 
Hawr al-Hammar, west of al-Basra. 

The western reaches of the Wadi al-Rumma were 
first explored by C.M. Doughty (Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, Cambridge 1888, ii, 329, 391-3 and passim), 
who describes its shallowness, its salinity in al-Kasim, 
and the sands blocking it to the east. C. Huber 
(Journal d’un Voyage en Arabie, 1883-1884, Paris 1891, 
Il. 13) also mapped its course around SUnayza. Musil, 
op. cit., 38-9 describes the fertility of the alluvium that 
ran against the Dahna? sands as they form a dam 
across the Wadi. In parts of al-Kasim, the Wadi is vir- 
tually invisible and this is noted by several travellers. 
H.St.J. Philby (Arabia of the Wahhabis, London 1928, 
repr. 1977, 177 ff.) described wells and springs in the 
Wadi al-Rumma channel near to ‘Unayza, and the 
practice of establishing palm groves that tapped the 
brackish water beneath the saline sabkha. Doughty 
says that the Wadi had not flowed for some 40 years 
in his day, but Philby (op. cit., 257) speaks of regular 
floods in the west of al-Kasim before the early 20th 
century. These would transform the depression 
known as Zukaybiyya into a lake. In 1982, the present 
writer saw the entire country west of Uklat al-Sukir 
on the western course of the Wadi al-Rumma turned 
by rainfall into a vast shallow lake which fed into the 
Rumma. 

In the 19th century, the lower course, the Wadi al- 
Ban, provided a route from Kuwait into al-Kasim 
(Doughty, ii, 392; D.G. Hogarth, The penetration of 
Arabia, repr. Beirut 1966, 277; Dickson, 60). Here 
there were wells, notably at Hafar and at Rika‘l, but 
in this lower stretch of its course, beyond the Dahna’, 
the Wadi normally does not flow. By 1936 Hafar had 
a Saudi fortress, and today Hafar al-Batn has grown 
into a major Saudi military base. 
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AL-RUMMANT, Apu ’L-Hasan SALT B. SISA b. SAIT 

b. ‘Abd Allah (296-384/909-94). By profession a war- 
rak {q.v.], al-Rummini (also known as al-Ikhshidi, see 
below) was a seminal thinker in the Arab 
linguistic and literary sciences in 4th/10th cen- 
tury Baghdad. He was born in Baghdad and died 
there, having written, during the course of a long and 
active life, in excess of one hundred works on a wide 
but coherent range of topics (for a list of these works, 
see Mubarak, Al-Rummani, 37-103). Much of his 
literary output was taken by dictation, and included 
works on grammar (nahw), lexicography (/ugha), 
rhetoric (balagha), the Kur?anic sciences (‘uliim al- 
Kur’an), and philosophical theology (kalam). Although 
he is widely quoted in later sources, only a handful of 
his works, or fragments thereof, appears to have sur- 
vived. They are: 

(1) K al-Alfaz al-mutaradifa al-mutakaribat al-ma‘nd 
(ed. Fath Allah Salih ‘Ali al-Misri, al-Mansira 1407- 
1987). A short lexical work, it is divided into 142 fusal, 
each fas/ containing a set of words (or phrases) that are 
synonymous. The work is representative of a technical 
genre common during this period. 

(2) K. al-Djami‘ fe “tlm (or tafsir) al-Kur?’an. A work 
on Kur’anic philology, it appears originally to have 
been very large, only parts of which have survived (as 
yet unedited). They are: Part 7—Paris, B.N. 6523; 
Part 10—Tashkent, Akademiya 3137; Part 12— 
Jerusalem, Masdjid al-Aksa 29 ( = Cairo, Ma‘had al- 
Makhratat, Microfilm Collection 18 (see GAS, viii, 
113, and, for a discussion of the work, accompanied 
by citation of select passages, Mubarak, Al-Rummani, 
83-8). 

(3) K. al-Hudad fi "l-nahw (in Rasa*il fi ’l-nahw wa ’l- 
lugha) ed. Mustafa Djawad and, Ya‘kib Maskuni, 
Silsilat kutub al-turath, 11, Baghdad 1388/1989, 37-50). 
A short lexical work, it constitutes a small dictionary 
of 88 technical terms that commonly occur in Arab[ic] 
grammatical theory of the period. 

(4) K. Ma‘ani ‘l-hurif (ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘il 
Shaldji, Djudda 1404/1984). This is a systematic 
treatise on the categorical nature and function of the 
grammatical particles in Arabic. The work is 
representative of a technical genre that evolved, 
during this period, amidst debates over the nature of 
speech and the status of grammar in relation to logic. 

(5) K. Manazil al-huraf (in Rasa7il fi ’l-nahw wa ’l- 
lugha, 51-79). Although handed down as a separate 
work, it, in effect, constitutes, with some slight varia- 
tion; the final 23 abwab of the K. Ma‘ant ’l-huraf. 

(6) al-Nukat fi diaz al-Kur’an (in Thalath rasail fi 
tdidz al-Kur’in, ed. Muhammad Khalafallah and 
Muhammad Zaghlil Salam, Dhakha?ir al-‘Arab, 18, 
Cairo 1955!, 1988?, 75-1331 [= 89-104?]). This work 


is a risala that treats the subject of the uniqueness or 
inimitability of the Kur’an. In structure, it constitutes 
a compilation of short paragraphs illustrating the 
author’s teaching, but without any arguments (or 
counter-arguments), and with, sometimes, little con- 
textual continuity. Without abandoning the tradi- 
tional theological arguments that had been put forth 
on behalf of the Kur’4n’s inimitability, al-Rummdani 
attempts to put the entire issue on firmer ground by 
logically subordinating the theological arguments to 
the notion of the Kur’an’s incomparable style, which 
rests squarely upon the quality of its eloquence 
(balagha). According to al-Rummini, balagha is divisi- 
ble into the following ten categories: (i) terseness 
(i@a@z), (ii) comparison (éashbih), (iii) metaphor 
(isti‘ara), (iv) euphony (tala°um), (v) end-rhymes [of 
the Kur’anic verses] (fawasil), (vi) paronomasia 
(tadjanus), (vii) transformation of a root [into various 
awzan] (tasrif), (viii) implication (tadmin), (ix) em- 
phasis (mubdlagha), and (x) distinctiveness [of expres- 
sion] (husn al-bayan). 

(7) The Sharh Kitab Stbawayh. This appears to have 
been a rather large work, only portions of which sur- 
vive, for the most part unedited (see, however, E. 
Ambros (ed. and tr.), Sieben Kapitel des Sark Kutab 
Sibawathi von ar-Rummani in Edition und Ubersetzung, 
Vienna 1979; Kism al-sarf, al-djuz? al-awwal, ed. R.A. 
al-Damiri, Cairo 1408/1988. They are: Istanbul 
Feyzullah Efendi 1984-7 (= vols. ii-v of the Sharh); 
and Vienna, Akademie 2442 ( = Part 3 of the Sharh). 
This work has been the subject of a number of studies, 
the most comprehensive of which being Mubarak, Ai- 
Rummani (see also GAS, ix, 112, and Bibl. for further 
titles). 

(8) Tafsir al-Kur’an, An apparently very large work, 
only a small portion of which has survived (as yet, 
unedited): Cairo, al-Khizana al-Taymiriyya ¢afsir 
201 (GAS, viii, 270). It was highly regarded through- 
out the later mediaeval period (for a discussion of the 
work, with remarks about it from later authors, see 
Mubarak, Al-Rummani, 96-9). 

One thing that distinguishes Basran grammarians 
of this period, from their predecessors, is the patent 
and increasingly more refined awareness of the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between purely syntactic 
phenomena and such stylistic alternatives as are 
available within the syntactic constraints of a given 
language (in this case, Arabic), when making 
judgements about acceptable and accepted usage. Al- 
Rummani is representative of this trend. 

Theologically, al-Rummani belonged to the Ikh- 
shidiyya (Yakut, /rshad, V 280-1) after Ibn al-Ikhshid, 
the eponymous founder of the school; whence al- 
Rummiani’s auxillary nisba, al-Ikhshidi), one of three 
competing Muttazili schools of kalam, in Baghdad, the 
other two being the Ba Hashimiyya and the so-called 
“old Baghdad’? school. As a young man, al- 
Rummani had witnessed the legendary debate 
(320/932) between Abu Sa‘id al-Sirafi [g.v.] and Aba 
Bishr Matta b. Ydnus over the relative merits of logic 
and grammar. He would serve as the main source for 
al-Tawhidi’s recapitulation (Jmta‘, i, 128) of the 
events (the other informant, albeit with less of a 
memory for the details, being al-Sirafi himself). As an 
expert in jurisprudence (fikA), as well as grammar and 
theology, al-Rumméani was appointed, along with al- 
Sirafi, to a judgeship over Baghdad’s East District, 
shortly after Abi Muhammad Ibn Ma‘rif had been 
appointed chief judge of the city (Kraemer, Philosophy, 
73; al-Hamadhani, Takmila, 197; Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, vii, 38, 54). Probably as Ibn Ma‘rif’s of- 
ficial witness (shahid), al-Rummani was a member of 
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a self-appointed delegation of notables (many of them 
jurisconsults) that appeared before ‘Izz al-Dawla 
Bakhtiyar to air the grievances of the populace (Jmia‘, 
iii, 151-2). 

Al-Rummini studied under such influential figures 
as Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 317/929), Ibn Durayd (d. 
321/933), and al-Zadjdjadj (d. 311/923). Those who, 
at one time or other, had studied under al-Rummani 
would prove themselves no less distinguished than his 
teachers. It is al-Rummani who is credited with 
having dubbed one such student, Ibn Nu‘man (d. 
413/1022), with the epithet by which the precocious 
young shaykh would come better to be known, viz. al- 
mufid, ‘‘the instructor’, as a consequence of his 
having outwitted al-Rummani in debate after having 
been present at, and posed a question during, one of 
the latter’s widely attended lectures (Ni‘ma, Falasifat 
al-shi<a, 456). Among al-Rummani’s devoted disciples 
was the brilliant and irascible Abi Hayyan al- 
Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), the source for much of our 
knowledge about al-Rummani. Al-Tawhidi adjudged 
al-Rummiéni to be endowed with a capacity for elo- 
quent expression tantamount to the legendary al- 
Djahiz (Yakut, Jrshad, v, 252, possibly the greatest 
praise he could lavish on anyone.) Other appraisals of 
al-Rummani were less enthusiastic: ‘‘It used to be 
said’, notes Yakut (v, 281), ‘‘[that] ‘the gram- 
marians of the day are three: one whose speech is 
incomprehensible—that being al-Rummani; one 
some of whose speech is comprehensible—that being 
Abi ‘Ali al-Farisi; and [perhaps not without a tinge of 
irony] one all of whose speech is comprehensible with- 
out a teacher—that being al-Sirafi’’’]. In another less 
than enthusiastic appraisal of al-Rumméani, apparent- 
ly provoked by his somewhat controversial habit of in- 
tegrating grammar and logic (Nuzhat, 157-8). It was 
the same Abii ‘Ali al-Farisi who, on at least one occa- 
sion, made what he had to say completely understood, 
in no uncertain terms (Yakut, v, 281), noting that ‘‘if 
grammar is what al-Rumméani says it is, then we have 
no part in it; and if grammar is what we say it is, then 
he has no part in it’’. If, by some estimates, perspicui- 
ty was the hallmark of eloquence, then, given some of 
al-Rummi§ni’s notoriety for obfuscatory discourse, 
complicated by the fact that he treats the subject of 
eloquence, at some length, in the Nukat fr :“djaz al- 
Kuran, it is not entirely surprising to find at least one 
contemporary, Abu ’l-Hasan al-Badihi (protégé of 
Yahya b. ‘Adi, distinguished pupil of al-Farabi), com- 
plaining that al-Rummani was unaccustomed, with 
respect to eloquence, of practising what he so ardently 
preached (Basar, i, 171-2). Al-Rummani’s definition 
of eloquence (balagha) given in the Nukat (75) is 
preceded by two preliminary counter-definitions of 
what, in his opinion, eloquence is not, one of which, 
as if to respond to his critics, runs: ‘‘Eloquence is not 
the [act of] making a given meaning understood, 
because sometimes two speakers (mutakalliman) will 
make a given idea understood, one of whom is elo- 
quent, the other incapable of expressing himself well’’ 
(Nukat, 75). His positive definition of eloquence, 
cited, with some slight variation, by Ibn Rashik 
(SUmda, i, 246), yet ascribed not to al-Rummiani but 
to an unnamed muhdath poet, runs as follows: wa- 
innama ‘l-balagha isalu ‘l-ma‘na ila ’l-kalbi fi ahsani 
sdrat™ min(a) ’l-lafz—‘‘What eloquence in fact is, is 
the conveying of a given idea to the heart ( = mind) in 
the most beautiful form of wording’’ (Nukat, 75; cf. 
SUmda, i, 246, wherein thda? replaces isal). If, as 
Versteegh has attempted to show (Greek elements, 94, n. 
20), al-RumméAni, like other Mu‘tazilis of the period, 
was operating under influences, either direct or in- 


direct, that bear the stamp of stoicism, then his appeal 
to rhetoric is, in effect, an appeal to logic, under 
which the stoics, in contrast to the Aristotelians, sub- 
sumed rhetoric (along with dialectic). 

In the context of his discussion of the incom- 
parability of the Kur’an’s stylistic qualities, al- 
Rummani introduces a number of innovations into 
the treatment of the tropical use of language, with e.g. 


| his notion of the as/ al-lugha, the basic or proper mean- 


ing of an expression, that would become pervasive 
throughout later literary theory. His treatment of 
metaphor (zsti“ara) and comparison (taghbih) also ex- 
hibits a rather radical departure from previous theory 
(for a discussion of these topics, see Heinrichs, Hand 
of the Northwind). His approach to these and other mat- 
ters would greatly influence other theorists, both con- 
temporary and later, among them Abu Hilal al- 
‘Askari (d. ca. 395/1004), al-Hatimi (d. 388/988), and 
Ibn Sinan al-Khafadjt (d. 455/1073-4), to name only 
a few, and signals the point at which Arab(ic) literary 
theory begins to emerge as a discipline independent 
of, for example, Kur?anic hermeneutics, in the con- 
text of which much of the earlier theorising had taken 
place. 
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RUNDA, Sp. Ronpa, the chef-lieu of the 

district (kéra, sometimes tklim) in mediaeval al- 
Andalus of TakurunnéA, situated to the north-west of 
Rayya [q.v.] (modern Malaga). 

This is a very mountainous region, well watered by 
rivers and abundant rain, allowing the development 
of agriculture and stockrearing. The town of Runda 
is described in the Arabic sources as an impregnable 
fortress, and this fact, in addition to its geographical 
situation, has moulded its history. The northern part 
of the town is protected by a ravine (tayo) formed by 
the river, a kilometre long and 160 m deep. This 
natural defence was completed by a powerful fortress 
with triple walls. Outside the walls, urban expansion 
in the shape of suburbs (rabad) only happened in the 
13th and 14th centuries A.D. Traces of its Islamic 
past are visible today in its baths (situated below the 
town, on the river side), the mikrab of the great 
mosque, preserved in a church, a minaret and some 
rabitas. The so-called house of the Gigantes is the best 
example of civilian Islamic architecture there, since it 
has kept the greater part of its structure and décor. 
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One should also add the Almocabar (al-makabir) gate 
in the enceinte and a few other architectural remains 
preserved in the modern buildings. At the time of its 
conquest by the Christians (1485), the town had 
numerous mosques, dwelling houses (most of them on 
a modest scale) and 77 shops. The defensive value of 
Runda was reduced through the town’s lack of a water 
supply, hence at some unknown date—but one during 
the Islamic period—a stairway was constructed in the 
rock down to the river, still in part preserved. The 
Arabic sources call the river the nahr Runda, but its 
Castilian name (Guadalevfin) is clearly Arabic in 
origin. The usually accepted etymology (wadi ’l-laban) 
has been rejected by E. Terés, who suggests the local 
toponym wad: ‘l-liwd as a possible alternative, even 
though it is not confirmed in the sources (the place 
name al-liwd is cited only once, in a kasida by a poet 
of Runda). 

The population of Runda and its hinterland com- 
prised, as well as indigenous elements, a strong 
Berber presence, plus some Arab lineages. Among the 
Berbers, one notes the presence of the W.lhasa (of 
Nafza [q.v.]), as well as the Banu ’l-Khali* (see below) 
and the Banu ’I-Zadjdjali. These last, of un- 
distinguished origin, according to Ibn Hayy4n, later 
installed themselves at Cordova and reached there a 
high position. The famous poet ‘Abbas b. Firnas 
(3rd/9th century) belonged to a Berber family settled 
in the Runda district (the very name of Takurunna is 
considered to be of Berber origin). The presence of 
Nafza Berbers is attested until a late date by the 
patronyms of persons like the poet Abu ’l-Baka? 
(7th/13th century) and the mystic Ibn ‘Abbad 
(8th/14th century), both born at Runda. The 
references to Arabic lineages are much less numerous. 
According to al-Razi, cited by Ibn al-Khatib, a de- 
scendant of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada [g.v.] settled in the region 
of Takurunna. In the 5th/11th century the Banu ’I- 
Hakim, an important Arab family of Seville, chose to 
reside at Runda and thereafter played an important 
role in the town’s history. The Arabic nisbas borne by 
the natives of Runda are recorded in the biographical 
sources, but, as elsewhere in al-Andalus, this fact does 
not guarantee a genuine Arab origin. The existence of 
a small Jewish community is attested by the presence 
of a Jew as interpreter in the negotiations which led to 
the surrender of the town in 1485; and a Jewish physi- 
cian of Runda is mentioned in the 6th/12th century. 

In the Umayyad period, the Berbers of Runda and 
its district were often involved in rebellions against the 
amirs of Cordova. However, the Banu ’I-Khali*, who 
were clients of the Umayyads of Syria, had given their 
support to the youthful ‘Abd al-Rahman I when he 
had landed in the peninsula; the lord of the kira of 
Takurunna, ‘Abd al-A‘la b. Awshadja, offered him 
his help and a body of 400 cavalrymen. In the reign 
of Hisham I, the Berbers of Takurunna rose in 
178/795-6. This rising was severely suppressed by the 
amir’s army, who killed a large part of the rebels; those 
who escaped took refuge in regions fairly distant from 
Runda (Talavera and Trujillo). This first Berber 
revolt resulted in a depopulation of Runda and its 
district, which has probably, however, been exag- 
gerated by the Arabic sources. Other Berber revolts 
are recorded in the region in the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II, in 211/826 and 235/849; but it was above 
all in Muhammad’s reign (238-73/852-86) that the 
movement challenging the authority of the amirs 
became widespread in the Runda district. At first 
revolt, led by Asad b. al-Harith b. Rafi‘ in 261/874, 
was soon extinguished. But in 265/878-9 the revolt 
reached the districts of Takurunna, Algeciras and 


Rayya, as a reaction against the tax exactions of the 
governors, and after this the Umayyad administration 
began building fortresses (husin) in order to overawe 
the region. Then in 267/880 broke out the great revolt 
of “Umar b. Hafgiin [g.2.], himself a native of Runda. 
Under the amir ‘Abd Allah (275-300/888-912), this ex- 
tended through the kira of Rayya and adjacent 
regions, including Runda. In his struggle, ‘Umar 
sought help from Awghadja of the Banu ’]-Khali*, who 
abandoned him, however, after his conversion to 
Christianity. ‘Abd al-Rahman III succeeded in re- 
establishing peace in the area, and after the fall of 
‘Umar’s capital Bobastro [see BUBASHTRU in Suppl.), 
all fortresses in the region were destroyed except for 
those necessary for exercising the central govern- 
ment’s authority. 

With the disintegration of caliphal power, Runda 
became one of the ¢aifa principalities dominated by the 
Berbers, in this case by Zanata members of the Bani 
Ifran, brought in as part of the armies of the Adgjt6 Ibn 
Abi ‘Amir al-Mansiir [g.v.]. At first recognising the 
suzerainty of the Hammidid ruler of Malaga, after 
431/1039 Abu Nar Hilal al-Ifrani declared himself in- 
dependent in Runda, as one of the belt of Berber prin- 
cipalities (Carmona, Morén, Arcos and Runda) sur- 
rounding the ‘Abbadid principajity of Seville, and 
which were in fact absorbed by this latter power under 
al-Mu‘tadid. Aba Nir Hilal was deposed by the 
°Abbadid, but his son Abii Nasr Fatih succeeded him 
in 449/1057 and ruled till 457/1064, when al- 
Mu‘tadid finally incorporated Runda in his prin- 
cipality as the advance post of Sevillan authority ex- 
panding towards Malaga. Al-Mu‘tamid entrusted it 
to his son al-Radi [g.v.], and it was from him that the 
Almoravid commander Gharrir took possession of 
the town in 484/1091. 

In the last years of Almoravid power, local lords 
proclaimed their independence all through al- 
Andalus, and in 540/1145-6 the lord of Arcos, Jerez 
and Runda, Abu ’l-Kamar Ibn ‘Azziin, recognised 
the authority of the Almohads immediately after they 
appeared at Cadiz. It was in this century that the ar- 
mies of Castile attacked the region on several occa- 
sions, taking captives, burning crops and seizing for- 
tresses. With the decay of the Almohads, Runda 
became a frontier post of the kingdom of Granada 
against the Christians, alternatively controlled by the 
Nasrids and the Marinids [g.vv.], although it seems 
also to have preserved a certain feeling of local 
solidarity and independence. This oscillation of con- 
trol continued into the 8th/14th century, and during 
this period, especially under the Marinid sultan Abu 
*l-Hasan ‘Ali (731-49/1331-48), the fortifications of 
Runda were strengthened. However, Marinid influ- 
ence there declined after this, with Runda being fre- 
quently the seat of rivals for the Nasrid throne in 
Granada. This role continued during the internal suc- 
cession disputes of the Granadan rulers, but it re- 
mained also the advance position against Christian 
military pressure. Despite truces between Granada 
and Castile, frontier incidents were frequent, often 
only recorded in the Castilian chroniclers. Military 
activity intensified in the later part of the 9th/15th 
century. Thus the men of Runda were at the head of 
the important capture of Zahara, one of the last efforts 
undertaken against the Christians, when an army of 
300 cavalry and 4,000 infantry seized the town in 
December 1481, under the command of Abrahem 
Alhaquine (thus according to Spanish sources; this 
Ibrahim al-Hakim was probably a member of the 
family of the Banu ’l-Hakim). But this success was 
short-lived, as the Catholic monarchs now began the 
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final assault on the Granadian kingdom. In 1484 fresh 
Castilian advances isolated Runda more and more 
from the rest of the kingdom, and after a short siege 
(8-22 May 1485), the commander of Runda, Ibrahim 
al-Hakim (the alguact! mayor of the Castilian 
chronicles) surrendered the town to the Marquis of 
Cadiz. This led to the loss of the whole surrounding 
region and that of Malaga and the Mediterranean 
shores. The population of Runda had to abandon the 
town to Christian settlers, although the people of the 
smaller rural settlements were allowed to remain as 
vassals of Castile. 

Runda had never reached the cultural level of other 
towns in al-Andalus, but there was a certain intellec- 
tual development in the 7th/12th and 8th/14th cen- 
turies, when persons like Yasuf b. Musa b. Sulayman 
al-Muntashakiri, a prolific author and the teacher of 
Ibn al-Khatib [g.v.], emerged. But Runda’s most 
famous sons were the poet Abu ’I-Baka? (601-84/1204- 
85), the author of a renowned kasida on the loss of 
Cordova, Seville, Valencia and other towns of al- 
Andalus, and the mystic Ibn SAbbad {g.z.}. 
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aL-RUNDI, Aba Khalid Yazid b. Muhammad al- 
Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad, aL-RApi BI-LLAH, prince of 
Runda [q.v.] or Ronda in Spain (460-94/1068-91). 

Yazid, more generally known by his /akad of al- 
Radi, was one of the sons of the Taifa king of Seville, 
al-Mu‘tamid {g.v.], born of his famous concubine 
I‘timad. Her master’s love for her and his miserable 
end in the Almoravid’s prisons, became a central 
feature of the ‘Abbadid poetic diwdns, the most 
brilliant ones of the culture of al-Andalus. The fate of 
the children of this liaison seem likewise to have in- 
herited some of the tragic poignancy. 

Al-Radi appears on the scene with the Almoravids 
[see AL-MURABITUN]. In 479/1086 he was governor of 
Algeciras when the Berbers disembarked, summoned 
for help by the Taifa princes in face of the progress of 
the Christians. Distrustful of his new allies, Yiisuf b. 
Tashufin, the Almoravid leader, decided to occupy 
the town. Al-Radi had to cede the place at the orders 
of his father, and retired to Runda, where he was to 
remain permanently. 

Averted for a while by the victory at Zallaka [q. v.]}, 
the danger from the Christians re-appeared two years 
later in the east. According to ‘Abd Allah Ibn Ziri, the 
ruler of Granada, al-Mu‘tamid apparently saw the 
opportunity to re-assert his authority over Murcia, oc- 
cupied but then relinquished a few years before, and 
to provide al-R4di with an appanage worthy of him. 
He charged his son with attacking the.Christians, who 
were devastating the region of Lorca, but the prince, 
more at home with his books than in battle, went 
down in defeat, and 3,000 of the troops of Seville were 
cut to pieces by 300 Christian cavalrymen. This in- 
glorious rout drove al-Mu‘tamid to make an ir- 
revocable decision to call in fresh Almoravid in- 
tervention. 

The Berbers’ check at the siege of Aledo, for which 
Yusuf b. Tashufin blamed the Andalusian rulers, 
sealed the fate of the Taifas. After Granada and 
Malaga (483/1090), the Almoravid directed his blows 
towards the ‘Abbadids. Seville was taken by assault in 
Radjab 484/September 1091. Al-Mu‘tamid was taken 
prisoner and compelled to order his sons to lay down 
their arms. Al-Radi showed his reluctance. Runda, 
situated on a rocky outcrop, was practically im- 
pregnable, and the Almoravid forces, directed by 
Gharrur, did not even dare to embark on the siege. In 
the end, al-Radi gave in to the solicitations of his 
father, to which I‘timad is said to have joined her en- 
treaties, and surrendered to the Berbers. As soon as 
he was in Gharrir’s hands, the latter, of whom ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Ziri has left a distinctly unflattering por- 
trait, had al-Radi put to death in a corner of the 
ramparts. 

Al-Radi is, in sum, the most frequently-mentioned 
of al-Mu‘tamid’s sons, since he was, with his father, 
“‘the poet of the ‘Abbadids’’. An assiduous scholar, 
he leant towards Ibn Hazm’s Zahiri school. His father 
on several occasions reproached him for preferring the 
pen to the Arabs’ lance, but other sources speak of his 
passion for horses. It is especially hard to grasp the 
reality of his character since the epic tale of the 
‘Abbadids probably owes a lot to that of the Ham- 
danids. Both, as Arabs and as patrons, poets and war- 
riors, fought against the Christians and against the 
mounting pressure of the ‘‘Barbarians’’ within Islam. 
These striking resemblances led posterity to assign the 
roles at Seville, as they had been at Aleppo, to the 
proud and brave al-Mu‘tamid as Sayf al-Dawla, and 
his son al-Radi, as a distant echo of Abi Firas, with 
whom he shared a love of poetry, a mediocre political 
sense and a miserable end. 
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RUNI, ABU ’L-FARADJ [see anu ’L-FARADJ B. 
MAS‘Up RUNi, in Suppl.}. 

RUPIYYA, an Indiancoin, arupee. In the later 
9th/15th and early 10th/16th centuries, the silver tanka 
[g.v.] of the sultans of Dihli had become so debased 
that when Shir Shah (947-52/1540-5) reformed the 
coinage, the name could no longer be given to a silver 
coin. To his new silver coin, corresponding to the 
original fine silver tanka, he therefore gave the name 
riipiyya = rupee, i.e. the silver coin (Sanskrit, ripya, 
riipaka), and tanka became a copper denomination. 
The weight of the rupee was 178 grains (11.53 gr) and 
it rapidly established itself in popular favour. Under 
the Mughals it was struck all over India at over 200 
mints and with the decline of Mughal power con- 
tinued to be struck by their successors, notably the 
English East India Company. In the 11th/17th cen- 
tury, Akbar and Djahangir struck many square 
rupees; on one coin of Akbar the name ripzyya occurs. 
Djahangir for a short period struck a heavy rupee of 
220 grains (14.259 gr), but, on the whole, the rupee 
showed little variation in weight. In the 19th century 
the British rupee gradually drove the local issues out 
of circulation, and with few exceptions, the local mints 
closed. Such native states as still issued their own 
rupees before 1947 struck them on the same standard 
as the Indian Government rupee. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani [g.v.] adopted the rupee as 
his monetary unit on becoming independent, and un- 
til the early 20th century it remained the standard 
coin of Afghanistan. The Hindu kings of Assam also 
struck the rupee. At present in South Asia, the rupee 
remains the currency of India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Ceylon/Sri Lanka (since 1870) and Bhutan (there 
since the 1974 currency reform called the ngultrum) 
(see C.L. Krause, C. Mishler and C.R. Bruce II, 
1991 Standard catalog of world coins'’, lola, Wisc. n.d. 
[1991], 197-201, 1347-68, 1593-6). 

By the early years of the 20th century, the Indian 
rupee had become current along the Arabian shores of 
the Persian Gulf and along the East African coast, in- 
cluding the British and German possessions there. 
The rupee continued in use in East Africa until 
problems caused by the fluctuations of dual currency 
systems led to the rupee being suddenly demonitised 
there on 8 February 1921 in favour of local currencies 
(see V.T. Harlow et alti, History of East Africa, ii, Ox- 
ford 1965, 430). 

In the Middle East, the Indian rupee had been 
brought to Mesopotamia by the British and Indian 
forces invading Ottoman territory there from the last 
months of 1914 onwards, and it became the estab- 
lished currency under the British post-war occupation 
of ‘Irak and the Mandate until, just before the ending 
of the Mandate, it was displaced on 1 April 1932 by 
a national currency, the ‘Iraki dinar (see Admiralty 
Handbooks, Naval Intelligence Division, Irag and the 
Persian Gulf, London 1944, 478). Within eastern 
Arabia, the Indian rupee was counterstamped Nadid 
in 1251/1835, 1256/1840 and 1278-93/1862-76. 
Kuwayt minted its own copper bayzas [see Paysa] in 


1304/1886-7, but no rupees, and inaugurated its own 
currency of fulus and dinars in 1380/1961. In the 
Trucial Oman states, after 1971 the United Arab 
Emirates [see AL-IMARAT AL-SARABIYYA AL-MUTTA- 
yipA, in Suppl.], various emirates acquired their own 
currencies, based on the riyal, in the 1960s and 1970s. 
In the Sultanate of Maskat and ‘Uman, until 1970 
there was a dual currency of the rupee and the nai, 
the first made up of 64 bayzas and the second of 200 
baysas (see RIYAL and, in general, Krause et alti, of. 
ctt., 1194-5, 1409-13, 1533). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): R. Chalmers, The history of currency in the 
British colonies, London 1893, 336-40; E. Thurston, 
The coinage of the East India Company, Madras 1890; 
Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson?, London 1903, 
774-6. J. ALtan-(C.E. Boswortn]) 
RUS, occasionally Rustya, the Arabic rendering 

(and thence into other Islamic languages) of Eastern 
Slavic Poyco (Rus’). This was the designation of a 
people and land from which modern Russia, Ukraine 
and Belarus’ derive. 

The rapid ethnic, political and social evolution of 
this term and the people(s) which it denoted during 
the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries produced a series of 
temporally multi-layered, occasionally contradictory 
notices in the classical Islamic geographical literature. 
In contemporary Byzantine sources it appears as ‘Pé¢ 
(which may, indeed, be the source of the Arabic form, 
Barthold, Arabskie isvestiya o rusakh), cf. also ‘Pawoata, 
the name of the country derived from it and the infre- 
quently noted form (pl.) ‘Podstor). Modern Russ. 
Rosstya (‘‘Russia’’) is taken from the Byzantine ec- 
clesiastical usage. Al-Idrisi, 914, mentions ‘‘Outer 
Russia’ (bilad al-risiyya al-kharigjtyya). It is not clear if 
this usage has any relationship to the &w ‘Pwola noted 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the geographical 
contours of which are equally uncertain. The form 
Urus and its variants, found in a number of Turkic 
languages (e.g. Karatay-Balkar Orus, Noghay, Kazak 
Ons, Cavaib Viras) goes back to the Arabic form. 
Mediaeval Latin sources record them as (Annales Berti- 
niant, s.a. 838-9) Rhos; (The Bavarian Geographer, 
9th century) Ruzz:; (Liudprand of Cremona, mid- 
10th century) Rustos; (Thietmar of Merseburg, d. 
1018) Ruscia; Old Germ. Ruz, Riuz; Old Swed. Ryds. 
Long-standing attempts to identify this ethnonym 
with the Hrés mentioned in the 6th century Syriac ec- 
clesiastical history of Pseudo-Zacharias Rhetor have 
generally (with the exception of some Soviet scholars) 
been rejected (see Lowmiariski). 


The origins of the Rus 


The origin and etymology of this term/ethnonym 
and thus, it is averred, the ethnic affiliations of the 
people or socio-mercantile group that first bore this 
name in the Islamic and other sources of the 3rd- 
4th/9th-10th century, are much debated. It has long 
been argued (cf. Thomsen) that Rus’ is the Slavic 
rendering of the Baltic Finnic term for ‘‘Swede’’: 
Finn. Ruotsi, Est. Roots, Vot. Rétst, Liv. R’ugt’¥ (but 
cf. Volga Finnic: Mari Rus, Udm. Zuc, Komi-Perm. 
Rod ‘‘Russian’’ and Samoyedic [Nenets] Litsa, Lisa 
‘‘Russian’’. There have been two centuries of occa- 
sionally heated discussion of this issue between ‘‘Nor- 
manists’’ (those favouring a Scandinavian origin of 
the Rus’ and by extension the Rus’ state) and their 
opponents, the ‘‘Anti-Normanists.’’ The Classical 
Normanist position, from the philological perspective, 
posits: Slav. Rus’ < Finn. Routst < Old Norse roper, 
ropsmenn, ropskarlar ‘“‘rowers, seamen’’ associated with 
the coastal region of Sweden, Roslagen (see Low- 
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mianski, and in Jenkins e al., Constantine Por- 
Phyrogenitus De administrando imperio. Commentary. 
Historical evidence in support of the Scandinavian 
origin of the Rus’ is adduced from the account in the 
Annales Bertiniant, s.a. 838-9, of an embassy from the 
“‘Rhos Chacanus”’ (Kaghan of the Rus’) to Constan- 
tinople. Unable to return to their homeland because 
of nomadic pressure in the Western Eurasian steppes, 
the embassy was diverted to the Frankish court at In- 
gelheim. There, to the consternation of the Franks, it 
was discovered that the mysterious Rhos were, in- 
deed, Swedes. A century later, Liudprand of 
Cremona appears to confirm this ethnic identification 
in noting in his listing of the northern peoples the 
“‘Rusios whom we call by another name the North- 
men’”’ (Rustos, quos alio nos nomine Nordmannos 
apellamus). Elsewhere he further explains that there is 
a certain people established in the North whom, 
because of the characteristics of their physical ap- 
pearance (a gualitate corporis) ‘‘the Greeks call Podatos, 
Rusios, but we, however, because of their location call 
Northmen (Nordmanni).’’ On the basis of these and 
other connections made in contemporary sources with 
the Viking world, the formation of the Rus’ state is 
thus seen as part of that outpouring of Viking energy 
aimed initially at gaining control of vital international 
trade routes and ending in some instances as conquest 
and colonisation. The name Rus does, indeed, figure 
in some accounts of Viking raids on Muslim Spain. 
Al-Ya‘kibi, s.a. 229/843-4, tells of the attack of the 
‘‘Madjiis who are called Riis’’ on Seville (Ishbiliyya). 
‘“Madjis’’ [g.v.] was a term used rather broadly for 
pagans and more specifically for Zoroastrians and 
Norsemen. Al-Mas‘idi also mentions ‘‘a nation of the 
Madjiis’’ who, before the year 300/912-3, had raided 
Andalus. He identified them with the Riis and posited 
the Pontic region as their starting point. Ibn Hawkal, 
in his account of the destruction of the Khazar cities 
at the hands of the Rus in 358/968-9 (more probably 
several years earlier, this date represents the year in 
which Ibn Hawkal first heard of these events), 
remarks that after their despoiling of Khazaria ‘‘they 
came at once to the land of Rim and Andalus...’’ He 
then refers to earlier expeditions, commenting that 
they, the Rus, ‘‘are the ones who of old went to An- 
dalus and then to Bardha‘a.’’ He also notes that ‘‘the 
ships of the Ris and Peteneg Turks’’ sometimes at- 
tack Spain. This alliance of Rus’ and Petenegs [g..], 
who were often at odds, while not unknown, is all the 
more remarkable in that it implies Peteneg involve- 
ment in sea-borne expeditions. A most dramatic turn 
of events in Rus activities in the Mediterranean 
occurred in 860, when the ‘‘Rhos’’ mounted an un- 
successful naval assault on Constantinople from which 
the Byzantines believed themselves to have been 
spared only through divine intercession. The 
Patriarch Photius (858-67, 878-86), an astute and 
well-informed statesman, referred to these invaders as 
an tvo¢ &yvwotov a hitherto ‘“‘unknown people’’ (see 
Vasiliev). The Riis who attacked the Byzantine 
capital appear to have come from Kiev (Vasiliev) 
rather than from Western or Northern Europe. Al- 
most a century later, the Byzantine Emperor Con- 
stantine VII Porphyrogenitus (d. A.D. 959) in his De 
administrando imperio, written ca. 948-52, gives an ac- 
count of how the Rus’ merchants travel from 
Novgorod to Kiev and then down the Dnieper and in- 
to the Black Sea to trade with Constantinople. The 
names of the Dnieper rapids are reported in both 
Rhos (‘Pwacti) and Slavic (ZxdaByweti). The 
“‘Rhos’’ forms are clearly Scandinavian. 

G. Vernadsky proferred an Iranian origin: Rus < 


Alanic Rukhs-As through a conjectured relationship of 
the Alans with the early (Eastern) Slavic tribal con- 
federation of the Antes. The Varangians (Old Norse 
Vaeringi, pl. Vaeringjar, Rus’. Bapae (Varag) Mod. 
Russ. Bapae (Varyag), Arab. Warank, Greek Bapéyyot 
< vdrar ‘‘pledge, oath, guarantee’’ = ‘‘men of the 
pledge’, he argues, who in the 8th-9th century 
became the dominant force here, merged with this 
grouping and assumed their name. This dilution of 
strict Normanism has found few adherents. Anti- 
Normanists have countered with a variety of theories, 
both philological and historical. Perhaps best ground- 
ed are the Slavist Anti-Normanists who point to the 
presence of toponyms and hydronyms with the ele- 
ment rus-/ros- in the Eastern Slavic lands. These, in 
turn, may be associated with the Slavic or Balto-Slavic 
*rud/*rus ‘‘reddish, ruddy, blond’’ (e.g. Ukr. rusiy 
‘‘blond’’, Lith.ratsvas ‘‘red’’, cf. Latin russus etc., see 
P. Rospond, Mavrodin). H. Paszkiewicz ( The origin of 
Russia, 1954, repr. New York 1969, 143-4), a Nor- 
manist, suggested that this was the Slavic name of the 
Norsemen, so called because of their ruddy com- 
plexion. 

Eastern Slavic sources do not help to clarify the 
situation. The later Kievan Rus’ tradition associates 
“Rus’’’ with the south, i.e. the Middle Dnieper 
Kievan region (cf. Hrushevs’kiy, i). The Primary 
Chronicle (also called the Chronicle of Nestor), however, 
in its introductory genealogical comments places the 
‘‘Rus’’ among the peoples in Japheth’s part of the 
world, in this case the northern, Finnic ethnic group- 
ings. Further on, it includes them in a listing of the 
‘‘Varangians, Swedes, Normans (Qurmane), 
Gotlanders, Angles, Galicians, Italians (Voliikhva), 
Romans, Germans, etc. Clearly, they are associated 
with the Germanic North. The Chronicler, often 
evincing a Byzantinocentric viewpoint, comments 
(PSRL, i, 17) that the Rus’ land began to be so-called 
at the time of the accession of the Emperor Michael 
III (852). In another passage (PSRL, i, 23) discussing 
Oleg’s conquest of Kiev, traditionally dated to 882, 
the Rus’ are again associated with the North: ‘‘he (sc. 
Oleg) had with him Varangians, Slovene (sc. a tribe 
associated with Novgorod) and the rest who are called 
Rus’.’’ Elsewhere, however, the Chronicle (PSRL, i, 
25-6), s.a. 898, notes the Polyane, the Eastern Slavic 
tribe most closely associated with Kiev, ‘‘who are now 
called Rus’”’ (nine zovomaya Rus’). Still further on, 
the Chronicler attempts to explain these discrepancies 
thus (PSRL, i, 28): ‘‘the Slavic nation (sloven’skiy 
yazik) and the Rus’ (rouskiy) are one; for it was called 
Rus’ from the Varangians (ot Varyag bo prozvashasya 
Rous’yu), but first they were Slavs, although they were 
called Polyane, nonetheless, they were of Slavic 
speech...’’ 

In addition to philological argumentation and to the 
ethnographic and ethnogenetic data offered by our 
sources, the Normanist position is based largely on 
the Primary Chronicle’s ‘‘historical’’ account of the 
genesis of the Rus’ state. According to it, in 859 (the 
dating, at best, is off by several years), the Varangians 
“from across the sea’’ levied tribute on the Finnic 
Cyud’, the Novgorodian Slovene, the Finnic Merya 
and the Slavic Kriviti, while the Slavic Polyane, 
Severyane and Vyatiti to their south were tributaries 
of the Khazars. In 860-2, the Varangians were expell- 
ed, but the northern groupings proved unable to 
govern themselves. As a _ consequence, the 
Varangians, led by Ryurik, who settled in Novgorod, 
and his two brothers, Sineus and Truvor, were sum- 
moned to rule over them. Ryurik brought with him 
“‘the whole of Rus’.’’ From ‘‘these Varangians it was 
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called the land of Rus’’’ (PSRL, i, 19-20). Two 
Varangian subordinates of Ryurik, Askold and Dir, 
then came to the south, taking Kiev. Al-Mas‘idi (d. 
ca, 345/956-7) in his Muragj (iii, 64 = § 908), men- 
tions the ‘‘king al-Dir (Dayr], first among the kings of 
the Sakdliba.’’ The occasionally suggested identifica- 
tion of al-Dir with the Varangian Dir is questionable. 
It is much more likely that, despite the similarity in 
names, al-Mas‘idi’s al-Dir was a Central European 
Slavic ruler and his contemporary. With Ryurik’s 
death, sometime between 870-9, power was given to 
his kinsman, Oleg < helgi. Oleg is presented in the 
traditional narrative as the guardian of Ryurik’s son, 
Igor’. In 880-2, Oleg took Kiev, killing Askold and 
Dir. Another Rus’ tradition preserved in the 
Novgorodian First Chronicle (NPL, 107, 434), depicts 
Igor’ as the conqueror of Kiev, with Oleg merely as 
his general. The charismatic Oleg, about whom 
legends imputing prophetic abilities developed, has 
also been identified with the 15 Algw of the Geniza 
Khazar Hebrew document, the so-called ‘‘Cam- 
bridge’’ or ‘‘Schechter’’ document. This *Helgu, the 
‘‘king of Rusia’’, perished in the aftermath of an un- 
successful raid on Byzantium. According to the 
Primary Chronicle, Oleg, after taking Kiev then set 
about conquering the neighbouring Slavic tribes. In 
907, he launched his first raid against Constantinople. 
Igor’, according to the Chronicle, began to rule in 
913. There are, indeed, serious problems of chrono- 
logy and questions regarding the identity of the 
personages involved. Pritsak, for example, posits a 
conflation of several Helgi/Olegs, real and mythical. 
Nonetheless, it is generally accepted that the account 
has some underlying historical basis. 

The Anti-Normanists minimise the importance of 
the non-autochthonous elements. They contend that 
in the 6th-7th century there existed in the Middle 
Dnieper region the Polyane tribal union which took 
the name Ros or Rus deriving from a toponym or 
hydronym. Some support for this may be found in the 
‘Bavarian Geographer’’, an anonymous work com- 
posed before 821, which places the ‘‘Ruzzi’’ next to 
the ‘‘Caziri’’ (Khazars). The power of this Kiev- 
centred state, according to Soviet Anti-Normanists, 
grew as reflected in the 838-9 embassy to Constan- 
tinople. The Swedes noted here, they suggest, were 
merely Vikings in Rus’ service. The tale of the sum- 
moning of the Varangians, they further argue, is 
mythical. Ryurik may have been a real figure, but his 
ethnic affiliation is unclear. 

The Normanist vs. Anti-Normanist controversy 
cannot be resolved on the basis of the currently 
available written sources. Archaeological evidence, 
similarly, does not provide decisive proof. A recent 
assessment of the data from a Scandinavianist 
perspective concludes that the Rus’ were Scandina- 
vians, but constituted only one element in a mixed 
population. The Vikings called Rus’ svipjod Aian mikla 
“Sweden the Great’’, indicating an almost pro- 
prietary sense in an area of economic expansion and 
opportunity. The other Old Norse term for the region 
was Gord/Gordbum in the 10th-1ith century and 
Gardariki, ‘‘kingdom of (fortified) towns or steads’’, in 
the 12th-13th century. 

The Islamic sources, while not providing the con- 
clusive information needed to resolve these questions, 
shed some light on the early Rus’. Genealogical tradi- 
tion, as reflected in the anonymous Mudjmal al- 
tawarikh, dated 520/1126, presents the eponymous 
Rus as the brother of Khazar and the son of Japheth. 
Dissatisfied with his own place of abode, Riis wrote to 
his brother and ‘‘asked for a corner of his country.” 


He obtained an island, difficult of access, with soggy 
soil and foul air. These and other themes are drawn 
from information that was part of the body of Islamic 
geographical literature of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th cen- 
turies (see below). Bal‘ami, in his translation of al- 
Tabari, s.a. 22/643, reports the words of Shahriyar, 
the ruler of Darband/Bab al-Abwab [g.v.], to the com- 
mander of the Arab advance forces, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
b. Rabji‘a, to the effect that he was ‘‘between two 
enemies the Khazar and the Ris. These peoples are 
the enemies of the entire world and, in particular, of 
the Arabs.’’ This seems very early, indeed, for a Rus’ 
presence in this region. The Khazars, of course, were 
already an important factor in the North Caucasus. 
The pairing of the Ris with them as enemies of the 
Islamic world has an anachronistic ring. Nonetheless, 
some scholars are willing to accept its historicity (cf. 
Lewicki, Zrédla arabskie do dzigjéw slowiarszczyzny; 
Togan, Ibn Fadlan’s Reisebericht. Novosel’tsev cites 
several other references to the Ris dating to the time 
of Khusraw I Anidshirwan (531-79), e.g. in al- 
Tha‘alibi, who built fortifications against the ‘‘Turks, 
Khazars and Ris.’’ These, too, are most probably 
anachronistic. The earliest reliable reference to Ris in 
the Islamic sources is perhaps to be seen in the 
‘‘mountain of the Ris’’ from which the river drws 
flows, noted in al-Kh’drazmi’s Surat  al-ard; 
Novosel’tsev). 

One of the earliest and most important notices is 
found in Ibn Khurradadhbih, writing probably ca. 
272/885-6, on the ‘‘route of the Riis merchants’ who 
brought goods from Northern Europe/Northwestern 
Russia to Baghdad. It interrupts a notice on the route 
of the Radhaniyya [q.v.], a Jewish merchant com- 
pany, which appears to have been supplanted by the 
Ris. Noonan has recently suggested that the latter 
may have initiated these contacts as early as A.D. 
800. A hoard of coins found at Peterhof, near St. 
Petersburg, contains twenty coins (Sasanid, Arabo- 
Sasanid and Arab dirhams, the latest dated to 
189/804-5) with graffitti in Arabic, Turkic (probably 
Khazar) runic, Greek and Scandinavian runic (more 
than half the total). This may be viewed as evidence 
for the existence of the route described in Ibn Khurr- 
radadhbih by the late 2nd/early 9th century (see T. 
Noonan, When did Ris/Rus’ merchants first visit Khazaria 
and Baghdad?). In Ibn Khurradadhbih’s famous ac- 
count, the Ris are described as ‘‘a kind (djins) of the 
Sak4liba,’’ a sentence that has often been taken to in- 
dicate that they are a Slavic tribe. The Arabic is much 
more imprecise. The primary meaning of djins is 
“‘kind, type, variety, species.’’ The term Sakdliba 
(sing. Saklabt < Gr. ExAé&Bo¢) while often used to 
designate the Slavs, was also employed to denote the 
whole of the fair-haired, ruddy-complexioned popula- 
tion of Central, Eastern and North-eastern Europe. 
In mediaeval Greek and Latin, sclavus became syn- 
onymous with ‘‘slave’’ (the English word [< French 
esclave} deriving ultimately from the ethnic designa- 
tion). Our source further notes that these Riis mer- 
chants ‘‘transport beaver hides, the pelts of the black 
fox and swords from the farthest reaches of the 
Sak4liba to the Sea of Rim. The ruler of Rim takes 
a tithe of them. If they wish, they go to the (ms. Ox- 
ford, Bodleian, Huntington 433, fol. 74b |, ms. 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 2213, fol. 49a .~, ms. 
Vienna, Nationalbibliothek 783, fol. 65a |, see also 
Golden, Khazar studies), |: “*tnys river (variously 
read/identified as the ‘‘Tanais’’ [Tévai¢] i.e. the Don 
(so De Goeje), J yitil, ie. Itil (= Volga, see 
Lewicki, Zrédla) or «x Tin(= Don, see Marquart, or 
Siverskii Donets’, see Pritsak, An Arabic text on the trade 
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route of the corporation of ar-Rits in the second half of the ninth 
century), the River of the Sakaliba. They travel to 
Khamlidj/Khamlikh, the city of the Khazars whose 
ruler takes a tithe of them. Then they betake them- 
selves to the Sea of Djurdjan and they alight on 
whichever of its shores they wish .... Sometimes, they 
carry their goods from Djurdjin by camel to 
Baghdad. Saklab slaves translate for them. They 
claim that they are Christians and pay the gjizya.’’ 
Much has also been made of the Riis use of ‘‘Saklab’’ 
translators, attesting, it is argued, a common Slavic 
tongue. Although we do not know with certainty what 
language was used, it may well have been Slavic, the 
most practical lingua franca in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib [9.v.], the 4rd/10th cen- 
tury Jewish traveller, who journeyed to Central 
Europe and the Western Slavic lands, remarked that 
‘*the majority of the tribes of the North speak Saklabi 
(most probably, here meaning Slavic) because of their 
commingling with them. Among them are the Ger- 
mans (Tudishki), Hungarians (Unkali), Petenegs, 
Rus and Khazars.’’ The Hudiid, has preserved the 
tradition that among the Ris ‘“‘lives a group of Slavs 
who serve them’’ (see below). There is no doubt that 
the Ris had very intimate ties with Slavic speakers 
and the Scandinavian-speaking element was certainly 
bilingual, if not completely slavicised by the late 10th 
century. Igor’s son, Svyatoslav (d. 972) already bears 
a Slavic name. There were, it might also be noted, 
Slavic colonies in caliphal territories that presumably 
could have also provided speakers fluent in Slavic and 
Arabic. A variant of Ibn Khurradadhbih’s account, 
taken, perhaps, from a common source is found in 
Ibn al-Fakih. See also Pritsak, An Arabic text, and the 
earlier comments of Marquart, who suggest that the 
intellectual circle of Ibn al-Fakih’s father in Hama- 
dhan served as this common source. Here, the mer- 
chants in question are designated as Saklab. After 
their arrival at the Sea of Rim (most probably the 
Black Sea is meant here) and their payment of the 
tithe, they go to ‘‘Samkarsh of the Jews’’ (cf. 
*Samkars of the Khazar ‘‘Cambridge’’ document = 
Samkeré = Tmutorokan’ /Tapatépya /Davayoupla; 
see literature cited in Lewicki, Zrédla). Then they turn 
towards the Sakdliba or they betake themselves from 
the Sea of the Sakdliba by this river, which is called 
the River of the Sakaliba, until they come to 
Khamlikh...’’ Ultimately, their goods may go as far 
as Rayy. The identification of the various Saklab 
waterways remains problematic. Al-Mas‘idi, Murig;, 
remarks that the Riis consist of ‘‘numerous peoples of 
diverse kinds. Among them are a kind (gjns) called 
slésyit al-Ludh‘dna (or «tex *al-Lidhghana) and they 
are the most numerous. They frequently visit, for the 
purpose of trade, the land of Spain [Andalus], Rome, 
Constantinople and the Khazars.’’ The 
Ludh‘ana/Ludhghana have been identified with the Ris 
grouping noted as «is,Si\ al-Kighkana by al-Mas‘idi in 
his Tanbih, 141. These, in turn, have been viewed as 
garblings of «t3)' al-Urdmana (cf. Marquart, who, 
while noting this possibility, preferred to view this as 
a corruption of al-rahdantyya/al-radhaniyya; Minorsky, 
Kuda ezdili drevnie rusi?). Pritsak, following Kokovtsov, 
has suggested that the rn? Lwznyw of the ‘‘Cam- 
bridge’? document, taken from an Arabic-script 
source ys}; (dizntyiz)is a corruption of Gla! (ladmani, 
see Golb and Pritsak) = Lo(r)dman = Nordman. Prit- 
sak has, moreover, put forward an interesting thesis 
in explication of the Ibn Khurradadhbih/Ibn al-Fakth 
notices. The Saklab lands were primary sources for 
the slave trade (the ‘‘river of the Sakdliba’’ denoted 
the ‘river of Slaves’’ coming from the Khazar empire 


via the Volga and Don rivers). The two major com- 
panies involved in this trade on an international level 
were the Radhaniyya/Rahdaniyya (ca. 750) and the 
Ris, who ultimately replaced them. Both were based 
in (southern) France (this is well-established for the 
Radh4niyya, see Lewicki, Zrédla, who associates the 
R4&hdaniyya mostly with trade in cloth). Kmietowicz, 
also places the Radhaniyya ‘‘most probably in 
France, though they were equally connected with 
Spain.’’ He derives the term for this trading diaspora 
from raeda/rheda, the name for a type of vehicle, > 
veredarius ‘‘messenger, courier, traveling merchant.” 
The Ris, according to Pritsak, were near Rodez: 
Rutenicis < Celto-Latin Rutent/Ruti > Middle French 
Rust, Middle Germ. Rizzi (the source of Finnic Rout- 
st). Unlike the Radhaniyya, Pritsak argues, who as 
Jews enjoyed religious neutrality in the Mediterra- 
nean, the Rusi were obliged to seek a northern point 
of entry into Eastern Europe and the Baltic zone. 
They integrated themselves into the  Frisian- 
Scandinavian world and by the late 8th century, 
developed a ‘‘Danish’’ type ‘‘society of nomads of the 
sea.’’ Ryurik was the Frisian Danish king Rerik. The 
Slavic and ‘‘Rhos’’ (Scandinavian) languages noted 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus were simply two of 
the linguae francae used by this trading diaspora (Prit- 
sak, Origin). While it might be noted that neither of 
the two passages make any reference to the slave 
trade, Khazaria, as is well-known from the Arabic 
geographical literature, was a major source of slaves 
entering the eastern Islamic world and the Ris were 
deeply involved in this trade. 

The evidence is highly circumstantial at best. Given 
the complexities of their conjectured origins, it may, 
nonetheless, not be amiss to view the Ris at this stage 
of their development, as they began to penetrate 
Eastern Europe, not as an ethnos, in the strict sense 
of the term, for this could shift as new ethnic elements 
were added, but rather as a commercial and political 
organisation. The term was certainly associated with 
maritime and riverine traders and merchant- 
mercenaries/pirates of ‘‘Sakaliba’’ stock (Northern 
and Eastern European, Scandinavian, Slavic and 
Finnic). 


The Rus Kaghanate 


We have already noted that the Annales Bertiniani 
refer to the Rus’ ruler as Chacanus. This is the Turkic 
title Kaghan ‘‘emperor’’. Kievan Rus’ tradition, 
although overwhelmed by Byzantine models, occa- 
sionally made use of the title in literature of the 
Christian age: e.g. the references to ‘‘our kaghan 
Vladimir’’ (kagan nash Vladimir) and ‘‘our kaghan 
Georgii’”’ (Yaroslav) in the mid-11!th century religio- 
ideological tract ‘‘The sermon on Law and Grace”’ 
[Slovo o zakone i blagodatt| of Metropolitan Tarion (see 
Des Metropoliten Ilarion Lobrede) and the application of 
this tide to several figures in the Igor’ Tale (Slovo o 
polku igoreve). There is also the graffito in the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev which reads ‘“‘O 
Lord, save our kaghan’’ (spast gospodi kagana nashego, 
Visotskiy). The Islamic geographers, based on tradi- 
tions stemming from the 3rd/9th century, mention the 
khakan ris (Ibn Rusta/ris-khakan (Hudiid)/khakan-i ris 
(Gardizi, in Gardizi/Barthold; Mugjmal al-tawarikh). 
This title could only have come to the Rus’, or more 
likely one grouping of them, through intimate contact 
(i.e. a marital tie) with one of the ruling, charismatic 
steppe dynasties. In all likelihood, this was the Khazar 
royal line. Such a tie is perhaps hinted at in the Jslen- 
dingabéc with its references to ‘“Yngve the King of the 
Turks’’ (see discussion in Golden, The question of the 
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Rus’ Qaganate). The location of this Riis kaghanate has 
been and remains the source of much speculation. 
Equally unclear are the inception point and ultimate 
fate of this polity. Pritsak, Origin, suggests that the 
Ris kaghanate was founded by a Khazar ruler who 
fled to the Rus’ ca. 830-40. He places the kaghanate 
in the Rostov-Yaroslav region of the Upper Volga. 
Smirnov, was of the opinion that it appeared only 
briefly, ca. 830, and was soon destroyed by the migra- 
tion of the Ugro-Turkic tribal confederation that 
became the Hungarians in Danubian Europe. Since 
the latter were already on the Don by 838, cutting off 
the Rhos embassy from its return route from Con- 
stantinople and forcing its diversion to the Frankish 
lands, this would appear to have been a very short- 
lived political phenomenon. On the other hand, the 
sacral ruler described by Ibn Fadlan in 309/921-2 (see 
below) certainly possessed many of the attributes of a 
holy Turkic Kaghan. The memory of this institution, 
in any event, endured into the Christian era of Riis 
history, as we have seen, and could be summoned for 
ideological purposes. 


The location of the Rus lands 


The tradition represented by Ibn Rusta, Gardizi 
and others (cf. al-Makdisi, Mudjmal, Marwazi; al- 
Kazwini; Ibn Ilyas, in Seippel; al-Bakuwi, see also 
discussion in Zakhoder, place the Riis on an island of 
three days’ journey in width in a lake (or a sea). It is 
densely wooded, damp, soggy and possessing foul, 
unhealthy air. Gardizi (or rather his sources), fol- 
lowed by al-Makdisi, puts the island’s population at 
100,000. Ibn Ilyas and al-Bakuwi comment that the 
island is a ‘‘fortress’’ that protects them from their 
enemies. Some scholars are inclined to place this 
island in the north. Novgorod, it might be 
remembered, in Scandinavian tradition was termed 
Hélmgarér ‘‘Island-Garth’’ (Barthold, Arab. izvest.; 
Novosel’tsev). Other suggestions include Aldeig- 
juborg, North-east Rus’, Kiev, Tmutorokan’ and the 
Taman peninsula (see literature in Golden, Question). 
Fakhr al-Din Mubarakshah, simply notes that they 
live on islands. This, however, may refer to a later 
time period. For example, al-Dimashki, says that they 
have islands in the ‘‘Sea of Mayutas’’ (text has the 
corrupted form ‘‘Manitas’’ = Maeotis, the Sea of 
Azov). Al-Nuwayri, terms the Black Sea the ‘‘Sea of 
the Ras’’, adding that the Riis ‘‘inhabit the islands in 
it’’. Al-Mas‘idi, who is uncertain of the geography 
involved and is perhaps referring to the situation in 
his day, comments regarding the Riis who raided 
Spain that they ‘‘reach their country from a gulf 
(khalid; ‘‘bay’’ ? ‘‘canal’’?) which meets the Sea of 
Ukyanus, (but) not through the gulf in which are the 
bronze lighthouses. In my opinion—but God knows 
best—this gulf is connected to the Sea of Mayutas and 
Buntas and this people is the Riis...’? A more norther- 
ly orientation can be assumed from Ibn Hawkal’s 
comment that the honey, wax and beaver furs brought 
to the Islamic world from Khazaria actually come 
from the region around Rus and Bulghar. Indeed, 
some of the prized fur animals are only found ‘‘in 
these northern rivers which are near Bulghar, Rts 
and Kiyaba’”’ (see below). Al-Idrisi, gives us some 
idea of the distances involved, informing us that 
“from Bulghar to the first border of Riis is 10 days’ 
journey. From Bulghar to Ktyaba it is about 20 days’ 
Journey.’’ The anonymous author of the Hudéd, prob- 
ably reporting the situation close to his own time 
(372/982) places the Ras territory west of the ‘‘moun- 
tains of the Petenegs.’’ To its south is the river Ruta 
(? Diina?), to the west are the Sakaliba and in the 


north are the ‘“‘Uninhabited Lands.’’ In contrast to 
the forbidding depiction of the island of the Riis, the 
Hudud views the Ris habitat as ‘‘extremely favoured 
by nature with regard to all the necessities (of life).”’ 
Indeed, Ibn Rusta, seemingly contradicting his 
remarks about the Rus’ island but obviously referring 
to a different grouping of Riis and perhaps conflating 
earlier and later traditions, notes that they have many 
towns. The ‘‘island’’ theme, in any event, most prob- 
ably referred to only one grouping of Ris. 

By the late 9th century, there were three urban- 
territorial units associated with the Rus’. The Hudid, 
following the tradition also found in al-Istakhri and 
Ibn Hawkal (a mélange of these and other traditions 
are also recorded in al-Idrisi), notes three subdivisions 
of the Riis, each based on an urban centre: (1) Kiyaba 
(= Kiev, cf. the amp (Qiydb] of the 10th century 
Khazar Kievan letter, Golb and Pritsak, the 
K(oBa/KfaBa noted by Const. Porph., who mentions 
that the city is also called DapBatés, the meaning of 
which is unclear (Pritsak, of. cit., 44, derives this term 
from Balkan Latin sambata ‘‘Saturday’’, the principal 
market day. He further suggests that Kiev is based on 
the name of the Khazarian vizierial family of 
Kh’ arazmian origin Kiya (< “kaoya ‘‘peculiar to the 
Iranian sacred ruling dynasty Kaway + -dwa’’). This 
form arose in the late 9th century), and the Cuiewa of 
Western sources (Thietmar of Merseburg). Old Norse 
knew it as Kenugardr ‘‘Boat-Garth’’. This is the 
southernmost of the Ris lands (‘‘nearest to the 
Islamic lands’’). It is also closest to and bigger than 
Bulghar. A Riis king resides in Kiyaba. (2) Salawiyya 
(Saldba in the Hudid). Barely commented on by al- 
Istakhri (who says that it is the farthest from them) 
and Ibn Hawkal, the Hudiid remarks that it is a ‘‘plea- 
sant town from which, whenever peace reigns, they go 
for trade to the districts of Bulghar.’’ Only Ibn 
Hawkal notes the presence of a king in it. Al-Idrisi 
says that it is on the top of a mountain. The Salawiyya 
are clearly the Slovene of the Lake II’men region and 
Novgorod. The latter was actually founded ca. 930, 
the earlier ‘‘Novgorod’’ is perhaps to be identified 
with the ‘‘Ryurikovo gorodishée’’, to the south which 
contains some Scandinavian finds (Clarke and Am- 
brosiani). It continued to have a strong trade orienta- 
tion towards the Finno-Ugric forest peoples, com- 
peting here with Volga Bulgharia up to the Mongol 
conquest. (3) Arthdniyya (< *Rothania ? Ruthenia ?) 
whose city is Artha(n) (Hudid: 2%) “rab, recte 2t, 
was noted for its secretiveness and inhospitality (kill- 
ing all strangers who enter). Yet they actively engaged 
in trade bringing their goods to the outside world. Ac- 
cording to al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal, they exported 
black sable, black fox, beaver pelts, lead and mercury 
(see also al-Idrisi, 917-18). The Hudid also ascribes to 
them the production of ‘‘very valuable blades and 
swords which can be bent in two, but as soon as the 
hand is removed they return to their former state.”’ 
Al-Idrisi locates it four days’ travel from both Kiiyaba 
and Salawa. Arthan(iyya) is probably to be located 
near the Volga or in the Volga-Oka mesopotamia 
(hence some efforts have been made to identify them 
with one or another Finno-Ugric people, cf. 
Swoboda). It might be noted in this connection that 
Arabo-Jewish documents refer to the Volga as Artha 
and the furs imported from there were termed arthi 
(Goitein). It is unclear which, if any, of these centres 
may be identified with the Ris Kaghanate. 

Al-Idrisi gives the names of a large number of cities 
in ‘‘Risiyya’’ and its immediate envirions: Libagha 
(Lyubet), Zaka (Sakov), Sklahi, Ghalisiyya (Galicia, 
Halit), Sniabli, Turabr (Turov), Barazlaw 
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(Pereyaslavl’), Qnw (Kanev ?), Iski, Milsa, Kaw 
(on the Dandbrus/Dnieper = Kiev ?), Brzila, 
Usiyya, Bradsdnsa, Lidjgha, Armn, Mrtiri, at the 
mouth of the river Danast/Dnestr (some of these are 
discussed in Lewicki, Polska i kraje sqstednie w swietle 
Ksiegi Rogera geografa arabskiego z xtt w. al-Idrisi’ego, and 
Beylis. 


Relations with neighbours 


The Islamic sources paint a picture of largely 
bellicose relations with their neighbours. The Hudid 
reports that ‘‘they war with all the infidels who live 
round them, and come out victorious.’’ Ibn Rusta, 
Gardizi and al-Makdisi, note the Sakaliba as the prin- 
cipal victims. The Ris come by boat, capture them 
and send them off to the slave markets of Khazaran 
and Bulghar. They also take their foodstuffs since 
they have no cultivated fields of their own. Gardizi 
adds that many Sakdliba agree to take service with the 
Ris, working as servants (confirmed by the Hudid, 
loc. cit.: ‘‘among them lives a group of Slavs who serve 
them’’). It has often been assumed that these were the 
Saklabi servants who functioned as translators for the 
Ris merchants who came to Baghdad noted in Ibn 
Khurradadhbih (see above). How these translators 
acquired Arabic, if this was, in fact, the language to 
which they translated, is unclear. Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib 
remarks that the commerce of the Sakaliba ‘‘frequent- 
ly comes by land and sea to the Riis and Constantino- 
ple.’’ The Sak4liba in question here are probably the 
Western Slavs. That same author, 5, reports that the 
Riis also attack the Pruss (Burds), crossing over to at- 
tack them in ships ‘‘from the West.’’ These would ap- 
pear to be Rus operating in the Baltic. Prior to the 
10th century Ris and Sakdliba were to be found in the 
Khazar military service and as the servants of the 
Khakan, living in the Khazar capital. The Khazar 
judiciary made provisions for its ethnically variegated 
subject population. There were seven judges, two 
each for the Jews, Muslims and Christians and ‘‘one 
for the Sakaliba and Ris who render judgment ac- 
cording to pagan judicial principles (b:-hukm al- 
diahiltyya), the judgment of reason’’ (al-Mas‘idi, 
Muridy, al-Istakhri). Al-Mas‘idi, Tanbih, mentions 
groups of Rus, who like the Armenians, Bulgarians 
(Burghar) and Petenegs, had entered the Byzantine 
military service. By the late 10th century, Riis con- 
tingents, whose assistance, unlike the free-lance 
mercenaries already found in Byzantine service, had 
been requested by Constantinople, were used to sup- 
press domestic rebellions in Anatolia (see below). 
Riis-Peteneg relations (the Petenegs entered the Pon- 
tic steppe, driving out the Proto-Hungarian tribal 
union in the late 3rd/end of the 9th-beginning of the 
10th century) were very complex. In 915, the first of 
a number of Rus’-Peteneg ‘‘peaces’’ were arranged, 
but by 920, Igor’ had launched a campaign against 
the nomads. Thereafter, the periods of hostility large- 
ly overshadowed the periods of more pacific interac- 
tion. As a consequence, Ibn Hawkal’s statement, that 
the Petenegs are the ‘‘fighting power’’ (shawka) of the 
Ras and their allies (ahlaf)’’ seems quite remarkable, 
as does also his statement (see above) that Ris and 
Peteneg ships attacked Spain. Minorsky, Kuda ezdili, 
suggested a very different sense of this passage, 
translating shawka as ‘‘thorn’’ and emending ahlaf to 
akhlaf ‘‘opponents.’’ This seems closer to the general 
tenor of Rus’-Peteneg relations. Although the 
Petenegs had ceased to be a threat to the Kievan state 
and had largely been driven into the Byzantine 
borderlands by the Riis and Kipé%aks by his day, al- 
Idrisi made note of the warfare of these nomads on 


Rus’ and Byzantium. He also was aware of the in- 
ternecine strife that had become increasingly 
characteristic of Rus’ domestic politics, commenting 
that the Riis ‘‘have wars and constant dissension with 
their own kind (ma‘a gjinsthim) and with lands that are 
close to them’’ (904, 960). Allusions to similar 
problems may be seen in the statement of the Mugjmal 
that ‘‘they do not favour one another.’’ Ibn Rusta 
and Gardizi, however, using notices that go back to 
an earlier era, stress their unity, cf. Ibn Rusta: “‘if a 
people ({a7:/a) goes to war against them, they all go on 
campaign. They are not disunited, but are as one 
hand against their foes until they defeat them.’’ He 
also comments that they are less fearless in combat 
when fighting on foot rather than from ships, their 
favoured mode of warfare. These two authors also 
note their use of ‘‘swords of Solomon’? (al-suyuf al- 
sulaymantyya), which were similar to ‘‘Frankish’’ 
blades, but less ornate. They appear to have been pro- 
duced in the land of Salman in Khurasan (see 
Lewicki, Zrédla). 


Government 


We have already noted the reports of the Muslim 
geographers regarding the Ris Kaghan. Of our writ- 
ten sources, it is only Ibn Fadlan, however, who ap- 
pears to have actually encountered Riis in Volga 
Bulgharia, during his sojourn there in 309/921-2. It is 
from him that we gain a detailed description of a Riis 
tuler. It is not made clear if this ruler was the 
Kaghan; our source merely refers to him as the 
“‘king.’’ According to Ibn Fadlan, he resides in a cas- 
tle, surrounded by his retinue of 400 select warriors 
who die when he dies. Each of them has a slave-girl 
to serve them. The king sits on a jewel-encrusted 
throne (al-Hanafi, in Seippel, Fontes, calls it a golden 
throne) along with 40 slave-girls, with whom he some- 
times has public sexual intercourse. The king does not 
normally step down from the throne, even for the per- 
formance of natural functions. If he leaves the throne, 
his feet are not permitted to touch the ground. A horse 
is brought up to the throne and he mounts upon it 
from there. In addition, ‘‘he has a deputy who com- 
mands the armies, attacks the enemy and stands in his 
place before his subjects.’’ This is clearly a description 
of a sacral king, in many respects similar to that of the 
Khazar Kaghanate (except for the sexual licen- 
tiousness), with its holy Kaghan and the Shad/beg/yilig 
who ran the actual affairs of government. If this notice 
is not a contamination from the notice on the Khazar 
Kaghan which immediately follows it in the text, it 
may be viewed as a significant piece of evidence in 
support of the thesis of the Khazar origins of the Rus 
Kaghanate. Ibn Fadlan, however, never refers to the 
Ris ruler as ‘‘khakan.’’ This special retinue or com- 
itatus (perhaps the body referred to as ‘‘one group of 
them who practise chivalry’ in the Hudiid), may be a 
variant of the Scandinavian hird (Rus’. grid’ ‘‘warrior, 
princely bodyguard’’, Fasmer; Jones). 

The Hudtid remarks that a tithe is taken on their 
“booty and commercial profits.’ Gardizi, however, 
states that their king collects this tax from merchants. 
Legal disputes are first brought to the ‘‘khakan’’ who 
renders a decision (Ibn Rusta; Gardizi, see also al- 
Makdisi). If one of the disputants disagrees with the 
verdict, the king orders that they engage in a 
ceremonial sword fight. Whoever has the sharper 
sword and succeeds in chipping the blade of the other 
is declared the winner. Ibn Rusta adds, however, that 
“their companions come and stand armed. The two 
fight and whosoever of the two is more powerful than 
the other becomes the arbiter in his case as he 
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wishes.’’ A later report, from the 8th/14th century 
author Nadjm ad-Din al-Harr4ni (in Seippel, Fontes), 
states that ‘‘they do not obey a king or any law 
(shari“a).’’ There is a very distinct tradition found in 
al-Marwazi which is repeated and slightly mangled in 
‘Awfi. The former remarks that the Ris king is called 
Waladimir (bi-waladimir). In ‘Awfi this was transform- 
ed into ‘‘Biladhmir’’ (Kawerau; Barthold, Novoe 
musul’manskoe izvestiye o russkikh). This, of course, is a 
reference to Volodimir/Vladimir I (972-1015), who 
brought about the conversion of Rus’ to Orthodox 
Christianity. Curiously, Ibn Khurradadhbih, who 
gives the tides of the various rulers of interest or im- 
portance (including those of the Sakaliba), makes no 
mention of the Ris ruler. 


Economy 


The initial picture presented is that of mobile, 
urban-based traders/raiders. Ibn Rusta reports that 
the Ris ‘‘possess no real estate property (‘akar), nor 
villages, nor cultivated lands.’’ He subsequently 
notes, however, that they have many towns. Rather 
than engaging in agrarian pursuits, ‘‘their profession 
is trade (tiara) in sable, grey squirrel and other such 
furs which they sell to purchasers. They take the value 
of the goods in gold and fasten it to their belts.’’ This 
strong mercantile emphasis is noted by the other 
Muslim authors, who universally speak of their in- 
volvement in extensive trading relations with their im- 
mediate neighbours, the Khazar empire and Volga 
Bulgharia (through which their goods reached the 
Islamic lands), Byzantium, Spain and Central Europe 
(al-Istakhri; al-Mas‘adi, Murug:). Ibrahim b. Yakib 
reports that Ris and Sakaliba traders come to 
‘‘Faragha [Prague] from Karaka? [Krakéw]’’ for 
trade. Kiev’s importance as a major commercial cen- 
tre continued and is reflected in later Muslim sources. 
Thus al-Idrisi comments that Muslim merchants from 
Armenia come to Kiev. This finds confirmation in 
contemporary Georgian sources (e.g. the journey of 
the ‘‘great merchant Zankan Zorababeli’’ of T’bilisi 
who was sent off to Rus on a diplomatic-marital mis- 
sion ca. 1184 ‘‘by relays of horses’, K’art’lis 
ts’khovreba), using an already well-established route. 
The importance of this region for trade with the 
Islamic world would appear to be supported by con- 
siderable numismatic evidence (Islamic dirhams first 
begin to surface in what became Russia and the Baltic 
region ca. 800; on this see Noonan, Why dirhams first 
reached Russia: the role of Arab-Khazar relations in the 
development of the earliest Islamic trade with Eastern Europe). 
The volume of this trade seems to have exceeded that 
of their commercial relations with Byzantium. Al- 
though Sawyer (Kings, 123-6) cautions that the 
presence of these dirhams does not necessarily con- 
stitute evidence of a great volume of trade, nor need 
they have reached these areas solely by trade, Ibn 
Fadlan (see below) gives direct evidence of goods 
being exchanged for Islamic coins. The Ris, it may 
be concluded, at least in the early stages of their 
history, were largely merchant middlemen and on oc- 
casion pirates. They produced nothing of their own, 
but raided, extorted/collected tribute or traded for 
furs and other commodities of the Northern forest 
zone which they then brought to the Mediterranean or 
the Islamo-Central Asian world either directly or 
through yet other middlemen, Volga Bulgharia or 
Khazaria. However it was obtained, the volume of 
Islamic coinage entering Rus’ declined in the late 10th 
century and had largely stopped by 1015. The causes 
of this change, much debated, remain unclear. Local 
sources of precious metals were not unknown. Thus, 


al-Mas‘idi (Murigj) mentions silver mines in Ris ter- 
ritory more or less equal to the silver sources in the 
Pandjhir mountains in Khurasan. 


Personal appearance and clothing 


Ibn Rusta describes the Riis as possessed of ‘‘long 
bodies, a (good) visage and fearlessness.’’ Our sources 
(Ibn Rusta, Gardizi) stress their personal neatness; 
some are clean-shaven, others braid or plait their 
beard. Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal attribute this per- 
sonal fastidiousness to their mercantile pursuits. Ibn 
Rusta further remarks that they treat their slaves well. 
This, too, could be viewed as an indication of a higher 
cultural level. Their clothing is made of linen (Gar- 
dizi) and they wear arm bands/bracelets of gold. 
Their trousers, according to Ibn Rusta and the 
Hudid, are made out of 100 cubits of (cotton) fabric, 
which they gather in at the knee and fasten there. 
They also wear ‘‘woollen bonnets with tails let down 
behind their necks” (Hudid). Al-Istakhri and Ibn 
Hawkal report that they wear short coats. Ibn Fadlan, 
however, who remarks that they are as tall as date 
palms, blond and ruddy, says that they do not wear 
short coats or caftans but a kisa? (a cloak, see Dozy, 
Supplément, ii, 476). He goes on to note that each of 
them carries an axe, a sword and a knife from which 
they are never parted. Their women are bedecked 
with various gold and silver ornaments in displays of 
ostentation commensurate with their husband’s 
wealth. 


Customs and religion 


Our sources are impressed with the spirit of in- 
dependence and enterprise inculcated among the Ris 
from birth. Ibn Rusta, followed by Gardizi, al- 
Makdisi and the Mugjmal, reports that ‘‘when a baby 
boy is born to one of them, he sets before the baby boy 
a drawn sword and places it between his hands and 
says to him ‘I leave you no goods as inheritance. You 
have nothing except what you may acquire for 
yourself by this, your sword.’’’ Marwazi (in 
Kawerau) adds that the daughter receives her father’s 
inheritance, while the son is given a sword and told 
“‘your father acquired his wealth by the sword, im- 
itate and follow him.’’ This same sense of rugged in- 
dividualism was reflected in their treatment of the ill. 
Ibn Fadlan remarks that ‘‘when one of them falls ill, 
they pitch a tent for him, in a secluded place away 
from them, and they cast him away there. They place 
with him quantities of bread and water’’ and leave 
him alone until he either recovers or dies. Trans- 
gressors were dealt with harshly. Thieves, this same 
source informs us, were hung by the neck from stout 
trees until dead and then left to rot. 

This same author was quick to note their human 
frailties. He appears to contradict, at least in part, the 
report of their personal neatness noted above, declar- 
ing them the ‘‘dirtiest of God’s creations’’ because of 
their lack of personal hygiene. To this failing were 
added inordinate suspicion and covetousness. Ibn 
Rusta and Gardizi report as an example, in this 
regard, that they go out to perform their natural func- 
tions only when accompanied by several friends to 
stand guard. Otherwise, a man on his own would be 
killed. So great is their distrust and perfidy that if one 
acquires even a little wealth ‘‘his brothers and friends 
who are with him crave it, try to kill him and 
dispossess him of it’ (Ibn Rusta). How much of this 
is accurate and how much travellers’ tall tales 
highlighting the greed of the ‘‘barbarian’’ is difficult 
to gauge. It is highly doubtful, however, that the Rus’ 
could have been as effective a commercial and 
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military force as they were, given such a state of bellum 
omntum. Ibn Fadlan was also shocked by their lack of 
modesty (engaging in sexual intercourse with their 
slave-girls while their friends looked on). 

This same source has much to say about their 
beliefs. When ships arrive, he reports, they each come 
out bearing bread, meat, onions, milk and wine. 
They proceed to a long piece of wood planted in the 
ground on which has been carved the face of a man. 
It is surrounded by smaller idols and other long pieces 
of wood. planted into the ground. They prostrate 
themselves before the large image, which they address 
as ‘‘Lord’’ and announce what goods they have 
brought. They conclude their devotions by saying ‘‘I 
want you to provide me with a merchant who has 
many dinars and dirhams, who will buy from me 
everything that I want him to buy, and he will not 
contradict me in what I say.’’ If business is good, 
more offerings are made. In especially good cir- 
cumstances, sheep and cattle are slaughtered, much of 
which are consumed, at night, by dogs. Ibn Fadlan, 
occasionally adopting a mocking tone and anxious to 
display their ignorance to his readers, reports that 
nonetheless, he who made the offering says ‘‘my lord 
is satisfied with me and has eaten my gift’’. 

According to the tradition preserved in the accounts 
of Ibn Rusta and Gardizi, their shamans or 
‘‘medicine men’’ (afibba’/tabiban), enjoyed a very high 
status. They could pass judgment on the king and 
govern them. They could select as sacrifice to their 
gods whomsoever they pleased, human and animal. 
These unfortunates were hung by the neck until dead. 
The commandments of their ‘‘medicine men’’ must 
be carried out (Ibn Rusta; Gardizi). We have relative- 
ly brief descriptions of their funerary customs in Ibn 
Rusta, Gardizi and the Hudud. Ibn Rusta reports that 
‘‘when one of their important people (galil minhum) 
dies, they dig him a grave, like a spacious house, and 
place him in it. Together with him, they place his per- 
sonal clothing (thiyab badanthi), gold bracelets which he 
wore, much food, vessels with drink and gold money 
also. They bury with him in the grave the wife that he 
loved (best). She, after this (sc. his burial) is still alive. 
They seal up the door of the grave and she dies 
there.’’ Al-Istakhri and al-Mas‘idi, Muridj, also note 
that they cremate their dead, together with their wife 
or slave-girl, horses and finery. Al-Mas‘udi further 
adds that ‘‘when the wife dies, the husband is not 
cremated. If one of the unmarried men dies, he is 
married after his demise, and the women request that 
they be cremated (with him) so that they may, accord- 
ing to their own thinking, enter among the souls of 
paradise.’’ Ibn Fadlan, however, provides us with one 
of the most extraordinary, ethnographically detailed 
depictions of the funeral of a Rus chief. The customs 
were related and explained to him on a number of oc- 
casions (‘‘they told me of the things they did with their 
chiefs at their death, the least of which is cremation’’). 
He also appears to have witnessed one such spec- 
tacular funeral. The deceased was placed in a grave 
over which a roof was erected. He remained there for 
10 days while new clothing was fashioned for him. 
When a great man dies they ask his household ‘‘who 
of you will die with him?’’ Those who answer in the 
affirmative are duty-bound to fulfill this commitment. 
The majority of those who agreed to do so were slave- 
girls. One of the slave-girls was then given this 
honour. The deceased was to be taken out of his grave 
and placed in a special structure on a boat which was 
taken out of the river and mounted on a kind of 
wooden holding frame. The corpse, because of the 
cold was remarkably well-preserved. An old woman 


called the ‘‘angel of death,’’ was now put in charge. 
The deceased was placed in the special structure. 
Food (bread, meat, onions) was placed before him. A 
dog was sacrificed, cut in half and thrown on the boat. 
Two cows were also sacrificed (as well as other 
animals). The slave-girl who was to die with her 
master then had sexual intercourse with her master’s 
relatives or boon companions and she was given 
copious amounts of wine so that she became dull- 
witted (taballadat). The men outside began to strike 
their shields with wooden sticks in order to drown her 
cries as she was strangled. A close relative of the de- 
ceased man, completely naked, set fire to the wood 
under the boat. The sacrificed slave-girl was placed 
beside her master. In response to Ibn Fadlan’s ques- 
tions, one of the Ris explains their views: ‘‘You 
Arabs are stupid. You take the most loved and distin- 
guished among you and dump them in the earth. The 
earth consumes them (as do also) insects and worms. 
But we cremate them in fire, in the flick of an eye, and 
he enters Paradise immediately.’? A small burial 
mound was then set up on the site in which the boat 
was burned. A large piece of khadang wood was placed 
on the spot and the deceased’s name was written on 
it as well as that of the king of the Rus. This khadang 
wood was especially associated with the Rus lands (see 
Tassi, ‘Agja2b al-makhlikat). The corpses of slaves were 
simply abandoned to dogs and birds of prey. 

Although Artha/Arthaniyya was famous for its in- 
hospitality to strangers, killing all outsiders who came 
to it (al-Istakhri and al-Harrani), the other areas of 
Riss’ were not. Ibn Rusta says that they were 
generous to their visitors. They were ferocious, how- 
ever, in exacting revenge (Mugymal). 


The Ris Caspian raids and the fall of Khazaria 


It was undoubtedly the lucrative trade routes of the 
Volga that first drew the Ris to Eastern Europe. The 
Ris both traded with and raided the Islamic lands. As 
early as the era of the ‘Alid al-Hasan b. Zayd (250- 
70/864-84 [9.v.}), leader of the Zaydi Shi‘ principality 
in Tabaristan, the Rus attempted to raid the region. 
A second raid took place in 297/909-10, aimed at 
Abaskin [q.v.]. A third raid took place in 299/911-12 
and a fourth one, according to al-Mas‘udi ‘‘sometime 
after 300/312’’ (Dorn, Aliev, Minorsky; slightly dif- 
ferent dates in Barthold and Pritsak). At the outset 
of this last raid the Ris in return for being allowed 
passage through Khazar lands in order to raid the 
Caspian coasts, offered half of the spoils to the Khazar 
ruler. The raid caused much devastation, especially in 
the regions of Bardha‘a, al-Ran, Baylakan, Adhar- 
baydjan, Shirwan and the city of Bakuh. The Riis 
then returned to the Volga estuary. Here they were 
attacked, apparently with the acquiescence of the 
Khazar ruler, by Khazar Muslims (the Ursiyya and 
others), as well as some Christians, desirous of 
revenge. According to al-Mas‘iidi, those that escaped 
were finished off by the Burtas and Volga Bulghars. 
An even more ferocious eruption of the Riis into the 
Caspian Islamic lands took place in 332/943-4. In that 
year Bardha‘a [9.v.] was again a target. It was taken 
and the Ris settled in, showing every intention of re- 
maining for some time, but remained there only for 
some months. The Khazar-Byzantine entente by this 
time had come to an end. The Ris now figured prom- 
inently in actions that were overtly hostile to 
Khazaria. According to the ‘‘Schechter’’ document, 
when the Khazar ruler Joseph, responding to Byzan- 
tine persecutions of Jews under the emperor Romanus 
I (920-44), ‘‘did away with many Christians’’ in his 
realm, Romanus retaliated by inciting ‘‘Helgu 
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(2>7/Oleg, see above], king of Rusia’’ against 
Khazaria. ‘‘Helgu’’ was forced to flee by sea where he 
and his men perished. The Letter of the Khazar ruler, 
Joseph, to Hasday b. Shaprut, the Jewish courtier of 
the Spanish Umayyads, reports, ca. 960, that the 
Khazars were continually at war with the Ris. ‘‘If I 
left them (in peace) for one hour, they would destroy 
the entire land of the Ishmaelites up to Bagdad’’ 
(Kokovtsov). The main confrontation appears to have 
taken place in 354/965. The immediate causes for the 
Riis assaults on Khazaria are not elucidated in our 
sources. Given the ongoing hostilities reported in the 
Letter of Joseph, however, Byzantine involvement in 
inciting revolts within the Khazar sphere of influence, 
the Rus attempts to gain unrestricted passage through 
the Khazar-controlled Volga route to the Caspian, 
these may be easily conjectured. Khazaria was a 
fading power. The Ris formed an alliance with the 
Oghuz Turks and together they advanced on 
Khazaria. The Primary Chronicle has a very laconic 
notice reporting only that in 6473/965 the Ris ruler, 
Svyatoslav (d. 972) attacked the Khazars and ‘‘took 
their city and Bela Veza’’ (= Sarkel, a var. lect. says 
only that Bela VeZa was captured). Al-Mukaddasi 
reports two accounts that he ‘‘heard.’’ According to 
the first, Khazaria was attacked by al-Ma’miin of 
Djurdjan who captured the Khazar ruler. He subse- 
quently heard that ‘‘an army from Rim, called Ris, 
conquered them and took possession of their land.’’ 
Miskawayh writes that in 354/965 ‘‘news came to the 
effect that the Turks had invaded the territory of the 
Khazars. The latter invoked the aid of the people of 
KhWarazm, who declined saying: You are Jews; if 
you want us to help you, you must become Muslims. 
They all adopted Islam in consequence with the ex- 
ception of their king.’’ Ibn al-Athir has, basically, the 
same report, adding, however, that after the 
Kh4razmians drove off the Turks (the Oghuz), the 
Khazar ruler converted to Islam as well (see Golden, 
The migrations of the Oguz, 77-80). Ibn Hawkal, who 
learned of these events in 358/968-9, paints a picture 
of large-scale devastation. The dating of the events 
described in Ibn Hawkal has been the subject of some 
debate, some scholars placing them in 358/968-969, 
the year in which our source first heard of the Ris 
raid (Kalinina, Svedeniya Ibn Khaukalya o pokhodakh 
Rust vremeni Svyatoslava, who, following Marquart and 
Barthold, Arab. izvest., does not believe that Volga 
Bulgharia was affected by the raids). There is no 
reason, however, to doubt Ibn Hawkal, who had first- 
hand information. In addition, the Ris and their 
Oghuz allies followed a similar pattern 20 years later, 
in 985, when they attacked Volga Bulgharia, the first 
in boats, the second by land (PSRL, i, 84). A distant 
echo of these events is found in al-Idrisi, writing in the 
mid-6th/12th century, who says of the Ris who 
neighbour ‘‘on the land of the Unkariyya 
(Hungarians) and Makadhuniyya; they have at pres- 
ent, at the time that we were writing this book, con- 
quered the Burtas, the Bulghar and Khazars, taken 
away control of their lands and nothing remains of 
these people except the name in (their former) lands.”’ 
This, of course, is inaccurate for his day since the Bur- 
tas and Volga Bulghars were still very much on the 
scene. 

There are references to Ris activities in Bab al- 
Abwab/Darband found in the Ta’rikh al-Bab. In 
377/987, the amir Maymin called in the Ris to help 
him against local chiefs. The Ris came with 18 ships 
but uncertain of their reception, sent only one in to 
reconnoitre the situation. When these men were 
massacred by the local population, the Riis went on to 


Maskat, which they looted. Riis professional soldiers 
appear to have already been on the scene. Thus 
in 379/989, this same Maymiin is reported to have 
refused the demand of thé Gilani preacher, Miisa al- 
Tizi, to turn over his Ris ghulams to him for either 
conversion to Islam or death. Maymiin’s attempt to 
have a counterbalance (Riis ghulams) to the local 
population ultimately failed, for he was driven from 
the city and forced to surrender the ghulams (Minor- 
sky, Sharvdn). He returned in 382/992. In 421/1030, 
the Ris raided the Shirwan region, but were then in- 
duced, with ‘‘much money,”’ to aid the ruler of Gan- 
dja, Misa b. Fadl, in suppressing a revolt in 
Baylakan. ‘‘The Riis then quitted Arran for Rim and 
thence proceeded to their own country’’ (see ibid.). 
One of the variant mss. of this source (see idem, 
Studies in Caucasian history), using only the Top Kap 
ms. 2951 of Miinedjdjim-Bashi’s Dyami‘ al-duwal, 
which contains extracts from the Ta°rikh al-Bab, says 
that in 422/November 1031, the Riis ‘‘came a second 
time and Misa set forth and fought them near 
Bakiya. He killed a large number of their warriors 
and expelled them from his dominions.’’ This was fol- 
lowed in 423/1032 by a Ris raid into Shirw4n, joined 
now by the Alans and Sarir. They were defeated, in 
424/1033, by local Muslims who ‘‘wrought great 
havoc’’ among them (Minorsky, Studies, and idem, 
Sharvén). It is unclear to which Ras grouping these 
raiders may have belonged. Pritsak, Ongin, suggests 
that they operated out of a base near the Terek 
estuary and had their principal home in 
Tmutorokan’. He also conjectures that shortly 
thereafter, the Riis, operating in the Caspian, may 
have provided some military assistance to the Oghuz 
in a power struggle in Kh’arazm. Khakani tells of a 
Riis raid ca. 569/1173 or 570/1174. These Ris appear 
to have been Volga pirates who came in 73 ships. At 
the same time, although it is unclear if their actions 
were coordinated, the Kiptaks [q.v.] attacked Dar- 
band and went on to take Shabaran as well. The Shir- 
wanshah, Akhsitan/Aghsartan I turned to the 
Georgian king, Giorgi III (d. 1184), for aid. Together 
they defeated both the Riis and the Kiptaks. The 
Georgian sources, however, only mention attacks of 
the Khazars of Darband. Completely anachronistic, 
of course, is the tale of Alexander’s wars against the 
Ris found in Nizami’s Jskandar-nédma. The Ris king, 
called Kntal, is presented as the ruler of the Buryas, 
Khazars, Alans and (W)isii (Vepsi). 

Later sources offer little new historical or ethno- 
geographical information regarding the Rus, being 
largely compilations based on the earlier sources. We 
have a brief description of the Mongol conquest of 
Rus’ in Djuwayni, lacking in specific details. Other 
sources, e.g. Djiizdjani, merely note them in passing. 

There are occasional references to the ‘‘Riis’’, here 
designating the Russians/Muscovites, in later 
Ottoman-Safawid era Islamic sources, e.g. kandz Iwan 
(Russ. knyaz’ Ivan = Ivan IV ‘“‘the Terrible’), 
mentioned in a discussion of Russo-Crimean Tatar 
relations s.a. 980/1572-3, in Hasan Rumldi, 584-5. 
The Crimean Tatars had raided and burned Moscow 
in 1571, but another raid the following year was 
repulsed. Ottoman materials for the history of the 
later Eastern Slavic peoples have been relatively little 
investigated (cf. Ewliya Celebi’s comments on the 
Ris-i menhis ‘‘inauspicious Rius’’ Ukrainian 
Cossacks). 


The conversion of the Rus 


The Islamic and Arabic-writing Christian authors 
provide useful data on the conversion of the Riis to 
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Orthodox Christianity. In 987, the Byzantine 
emperor Basil II (976-1025) was faced with the revolts 
of Bardas Sclerus and Bardas Phocas. The latter, 
having double-crossed Scierus, with whom he briefly 
joined forces, proclaimed himself emperor on 17 
Djumada 377/14 Aylil 1298/14 September 987, as we 
are informed by Yahya of Antioch (d. ca. 1066). Basil, 
now desperate, sent to the Ris, ‘‘even though they 
were enemies,’’ for assistance. The Riis ruler, 
Volodimir/Vladimir, agreed to send troops in return 
for a marital alliance. He was to marry Basil’s sister. 
Volodimir also agreed to convert to Orthodoxy and, 
with him, his people, who were without any religion 
or religious law. Basil subsequently sent him a 
metropolitan and bishops. When the wedding ar- 
rangements were settled, the Riis troops were sent 
and they helped to put down the revolt. Essentially 
similar accounts are given by Abu Shudja‘ al- 
Ridhrawari [q9.v.] (d. 1095), al-Makin, al-Dimashki 
and Ibn al-Athir (see Rozen and Kawerau; Ibn al- 
Athir dates these events to 375/985-6). Some of the 
6,000 Riis troops sent to aid Basil remained in Byzan- 
tine service, forming the nucleus of the famous 
“‘Varangian Guard’’ (see V.G. Vasil’evskiy). The 
Rus’ tradition relates only that Volodimir, who had 
long been considering the adoption of a monotheistic 
religion and had examined Islam, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, was already inclining towards the latter in its 
Orthodox form. Islam he rejected because of its pro- 
hibition on alcohol, remarking that ‘‘for Rus’, drink- 
ing is a joy, we cannot exist without it’’ (PSRL, i, 
84 ff.). In 988 he marched on Byzantine Crimea, tak- 
ing Chersones/Korsun’. With this he now forced Basil 
and his brother Constantine into a marital tie. Their 
sister Anna was sent to Volodimir, who in return 
agreed to convert himself and his people to Orthodoxy 
(PSRL, i, 109 ff.). The two accounts do not necessari- 
ly contradict each other. Volodimir may well have us- 
ed his excursion to the Crimea to insure that he re- 
ceived his Byzantine princess. 

Another Islamic tradition, however, depicts the 
Riis as first converting to Christianity and somewhat 
later to Iskam. Marwazi, who mentions that their ruler 
is called Walddimir (see above) relates that after they 
“entered Christendom,’’ their new faith ‘‘sheathed 
their swords’’ and prevented them from acquiring 
wealth by their customary means (warfare). They 
were reduced to poverty. They were then drawn to 
Islam, which allowed them to engage in holy war. 
They dispatched an embassy, consisting of four 
relatives of the king, to Kh’arazm. The Kh*arazm- 
shah sent an Islamic scholar to instruct them and they 
converted to Islam (Kawerau, also found in 
‘Awfi/Barthold, placing this event in 300/912). 
Writing systems 

Ibn Fadlan speaks of wooden grave markers on 
which the Rus inscribed the name of the deceased and 
that of the Riis king. Similarly, al-Nadim writes that 
one of his informants ‘‘believes that they have writing 
inscribed in wood, and he showed me a piece of white 
wood with an inscription on it.’’ This may perhaps be 
a reference to writing on birchwood bark, well known 
in later Kievan Rus’. The Byzantine missionary Con- 
stantine (Cyril), before his famous mission to the 
Slavs of ‘‘Moravia’’ journeyed, ca. 860, to the Khazar 
empire. According to the Vita Constantini, in the Kher- 
sonese he found a Psalter and book of the Gospel writ- 
ten in the Rus’ or Rush script (ros’ki [rous’kimi, 
roushkimi] pismeni ptsano). He also encountered some- 
one who spoke this language and found that he could 
understand him. Indeed, he quickly began to read 


and speak this tongue (Grivec ¢ al.; Istrin). Since, 
Constantine/Cyril was bilingual, in Greek and Slavic, 
it could only have been the latter tongue, whose 
writing system he was able to assimilate so quickly. 
Needless to say, there is much debate over the 
significance and indeed historicity of this passage. 
The existence of calendrical and other types of mark- 
ings among the Eastern Slavs by the 2nd-4th centuries 
A.D. is posited by some Russian scholars (Ribakov). 
The use of a ‘‘proto-Cyrillic’’ alphabet based on 
Greek, which was already employed in Danubian 
Bulgaria, is also suggested for Pre-Christian Rus’ 
(Istrin). The oldest Cyrillic monument dates to 863 
(from Preslav, Bulgaria). The earliest writings in 
Cyrillic in Rus’ are dated to the early 10th century. 
There is still some debate over whether Constan- 
tine/Cyril invented the ‘‘Glagolitic’’ alphabet, itself 
perhaps derived from a Greek or Cyrillic base, but 
quite different in appearance from ‘‘Cyrillic’’, or the 
script that now bears his name. 
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ko-Khazarskaya perepiska v X veke [‘‘The Jewish- 
Khazar correspondence in the 10th century’’], Len- 
ingrad 1932, 122-3 n. 25. 

Latin Sources. Annales Bertiniani, Annales de Saint- 
Bertin, ed. F. Grat, J. Vielliard and S. Clément, 
Paris 1964, 30; Liudprand of Cremona, Antapodosts 
in Liudprandi Episcopi Cremonensis Opera, 3rd ed. J. 
Becker, in Scriptores Rerum Germantcarum tn usum 
scholarium ex Monumentis Germanicae  Histonicis 
separatim edit, Hanover-Leipzig 1915, repr. 
Hanover 1977, i, 11, v, 15. 

Old Slavic Sources. F. Grivec et al. (eds.), Constan- 
tinus et Methodius Thessalonicenses, fontes (Radovi 
staroslavenskog instituta, iv), Zagreb 1960, 109; T. 
Lehr-Splawiriski (ed. and tr.), Zywoty Konstantyna t 
Metodego (obszerne), Poznan 1959. 

Old Russian Sources. Des Metropoliten Harton Lobrede 
auf Vladimir den Heiligen und Glaubensbekenntnts, ed. L. 
Miller, Wiesbaden 1962, 13, 100, 103, 129, 143; 
Novgorodskaya pervaya letopis’ starshego i mladshego 1z- 
vedov, ed. A.N. Nasonov, Moscow-Leningrad 
1950;  Polnoe sobranie russkikh  letopisey, St. 
Petersburg/Leningrad-Moscow 1846-; Slovo o polku 
tgoreve, ed. D.S. Likhatev, Moscow 1982, 143; S.A. 
Visotskiy, Drevnerusskie graffiti sofit kievskoy, in 
Numizmatika t epigrafika, iii (1962). 


Persian Sources. ‘Awfi, W. Barthold, Novoe 
musul’manskoe izvestiye o russkikh (‘A new Muslim 
notice on the Russians’’], in Akademtk V.V. Bartol’d 
Sodinentya, Moscow 1963-73, ii/1, 805-9; Bayhakt, 

Ta*ikh-i Mas‘udi, ed. ‘A.A. Fayyad, Maghhad 
1391/1971, 601; Aba ‘Ali Muhammad Bal‘ami, 
Targjuma-yt Tarikh-i Tabari, ed. M.Dj. Masghkar, 
Tehran 1337/1947-8, 336; Djuwaynt, ed. Kazwini, 
i, 224-5 tr. Boyle, Manchester 1958, i, 268-70; 
Djtzdjani, Tabakat-i Nasiri, ed. W.N. Lees, Calcut- 
ta 1864, 406, Tabakdt-i Nésiri, tr. H.G. Raverty 
1881, repr. New Delhi 1970, ii, 1169; Gardizi/Bar- 
thold, V.V. Bartol’d, Izvlecente iz socinentya Gardizi 
Zayn al-Akhbar [‘‘An excerpt from the work of Gar- 
dizi, the Zayn al-akhbar’’|, in Socineniya, viii, 23-62; 
Hasan-i Rimli, Afsan al-tawarikh, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Husayn Nawa’i, Tehran 1357/1938, 584-5; anon., 
Hudiid al-Glam, tr. V.F. Minorsky, London 1937, 
repr. with additions 1970, 159, 181-2, 422, 432, 
Khakani, Diwan-i Khakani-yi Shirvani, ed. ‘Ali ‘Abd 
al-Rasili, Tehran 1316/1898-9; Fakhr al-Din 
Mubarakshah, Ta°rtkh-1 Fakhru’d-Din Mubdrakshah, 
ed. E. Denison Ross, London 1927, 42; anon., 
Mudjmal at-Tawarikh, Tehran 1939, 101-2, 421; 
Muhammad b. Mahmid Tisi, ‘Agja’ib al- 
makhlikat, ed. M. Sutada, Tehran 1386/1966, 312. 

2. Secondary literature. S. Aliev, O datirovke 
nabega rusov, upomyanutikh Ibn Isfandiyarom i Amoli 
(‘On the dating of the raid of the Rus’ mentioned 
by Ibn Isfandiyar and Amuli’’), in A.S. 
Tveritinova (ed.), Vostocnie istocniki po istorii narodov 
yugo-vostocnoy 1 tsentral’noy evropy, ii, Moscow 1969, 
316-21; W. Barthold (V.V. Bartol’d), Akademik 
V.V. Bartol’d, Socineniya, Moscow 1963-73, see his 
Arabskte izvesttya 0 rusakh [‘‘Arabic notices on the 
Rus’’], ii/1, 810-58; idem, Mesto prikaspiyskikh 
oblastey v istorii musul’manskogo mira [‘‘The place of 
the Caspian districts in the history of the Muslim 
world’’], ii/1, 651-772; V.M. Beylis, Al-Idrist (XII 
v.) 0 vostoénom pricernomor’e 1 pugo-vostocnoy okraine 
russkikh zemel’ [‘‘Al-Idrisi (12th century) on the 
eastern Black Sea and southeastern borderland of 
the Russian lands’’], in Dreoneyshte gosudarstva na ter- 
ritortt SSSR, 1982, Moscow 1984, 208-28; I. Boba, 
Nomads, Northmen and Slavs, The Hague-Wiesbaden 
1967; P.G. Bulgakov, Kniga putey i gosudarstv Ibn 
Khurdadbekha (K izucentyu i datirovke redaktsit) (‘‘The 
book of the routes and kingdoms of Ibn Khurdadh- 
bih. Towards the study and dating of its redac- 
tion’’], in Palestinskiy Sbornik, iii (Ixvi) (1958), 127- 
36; H. Clarke and B. Ambrosiani, Towns in the Vik- 
ing age, New York 1991; M. Fasmer (Vasmer), 
Etimologiceskty slovar’ russkogo yazika [‘‘Etymological 
dictionary of the Russian language’’] tr. O.N. 
Trubatév, 2nd ed., Moscow 1986-7, i, 458, iii, 
522-3; B. Dorn, Caspia. Uber die Einfalle der alten 
Russen in Tabaristan, nebst Zugaben iiber andere von thnen 
auf dem Kaspischen Meere und in den anltegenden Landern 
ausgefiihrte Unternehmungen, St. Petersburg 1875, 5-6; 
P.B. Golden, The migrations of the Oguz, in Archivum 
Ottomanicum, iv (1972), 45-84; idem, Khazar studies 
(Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica, xxv), Budapest 
1980; idem, The question of the Rus’ Qaganate, in Ar- 
chivum Eurasiae Medit Aevi, ii (1982), 77-97; idem, 
Aspects of the nomadic factor in the economic development 
of Kievan Rus’, in 1.8. Koropeckyj (ed.), Ukrainian 
economic history. Interpretive essays, Cambridge, Mass. 
1991, 58-101; H. Hasan, Falaki-i Shirwani: his times, 
life, and works, London 1929, 36-9; M.S. Hru- 
shevs’skiy, Istortya Ukraini-Rusi [‘‘History of Ukra- 
ine-Rus’’’], i, 3rd ed., Kiev 1913, repr. Kiev 1991, 
V.I. Istrin, 7100 let slavyanskoy azbuki {‘'1100 years 
of the Slavic alphabet’’], 2nd ed., Moscow 1988, 
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19; R.J. Jenkins e al. (eds.), Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus De administrando imperio. Commentary, 
London 1962, 22-3; G. Jones, A history of the Vikings, 
rev. ed. Oxford 1984, 76 n. 1, 152-3, 211, 246-7, 
248 n.3; T.M. Kalinina, Svedeniya Ibn Khaukalya o 
pokhodakh Rusi vrement Svyatoslava {‘‘The information 
of Ibn Hawkal on the campaigns of the Rus’ of the 
time of Svyatoslav’’], Drevneyshie gosudarstva na ter- 
ritorit SSSR. Materiali 1 issledovaniya 1975g., Moscow 
1976, 90-101; F. Kmietowicz, The term ar-Raganiya 
in the work of Ibn Hurdadbeh, in Folia Orientalia, xi 
(1969), 163-73; F. Kruze (Kruse), O proiskhoZdenti 
ryurika [‘‘On the origin of Ryurik’’], in Zumal 
Ministerstva Narodnogo Prosveshcentya, ix (1836), 
47-73; E. Kvdlen, The early Norwegian settlements on 
the Volga, Vienna 1937; H. Lowmianiski, Zagadnienie 
roli normandw w genezie panstw stowiarskich [‘‘The 
question of the role of the Normans in the genesis 
of the Slavic states’’], Warsaw 1957, Russ. tr. Rus’ 
i normanny (‘‘Rus’ and the Normans’’], Moscow 
1985, 283; J. Marquart, Osteuropaische und 
ostastatische Streifztige, Leipzig 1903, 343-5, 350, 352, 
355 ff., 385 ff., 474-5; V.V. Mavrodin, Pro- 
iskhoZdenie russkogo naroda [‘‘The origin of the Rus- 
sian people’’], Leningrad 1978; V.F. Minorsky, 
Khaqani and Andronicus Comnenus, in BSOAS, xi 
(1945), 555-78; idem, Studies in Caucasian history, 
London 1953, 11-12, 76-7; idem, A history of Sharvan 
and Darband, Cambridge 1958, 9/31-2, 19/45, 21- 
47, 111; idem, Kuda ezdili drevnie rusi? [‘‘Where did 
the ancient Rus’ go?’’], in Vostodnie istocnikt po istorit 
narodov ypugo-vostocnoy i tsenral’noy evropi, ed. A.S. 
Tveritinova, Moscow 1964, 19-28; T.S. Noonan, 
Ninth-century dirham hoards from European Russia: a 
preliminary analysis, in A.R. Hands et al. (eds.), 
Viking-age coinage in the northern lands, Oxford 1981, 
47-117; idem, Why dirhams first reached Russia: the role 
of Arab-Khazar relations in the development of the earliest 
Islamic trade with Eastern Europe, in Archivum Eurasiae 
Medit Aevi, iv (1984), 151-282; idem, Khazaria as an 
intermediary between Islam and Eastern Europe in the 
second half of the ninth century: the numismatic perspective, 
in Archivum Eurastae Medit Aevi, v (1985), 179-204; 
idem, When did Rits/Rus’ merchants first visit Khazaria 
and Baghdad?, in Archivum eurasiae medii aevi, vii 
(1987-91), 213-19; N.V. Pigulévskaya, Imya “‘rus’’’ 
v sirtyskom istocnike VI 6. n.e. [‘“The name ‘Rus’’ in 
a Syriac source of the 6th century A.D.’’], in 
Akademiku B.D. Grekovu ko dnyu semidesyatiletiya, 
Moscow 1952, 46-8; N.Ya. Polovoy, O marshrute 
pokhoda Russkikh na Berdaa i Russko-Khazarskikh ot- 
nosheniyakh v 943 g. [‘‘On the route of the expedition 
of the Rus’ against Bardha‘a in 943”’], in Vizan- 
tiyskty vremennik, xxv (1961); O. Pritsak, An Arabic 
text on the trade route of the corporation of ar-Ris in the 
second half of the ninth century, in Folia Orientalia, xii 
(1970), 241-59; idem, The origin of Rus’, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1981, 23-8, 44, 182, 442-4, 450-1; S. 
Rospond, Pochodzente nazwy Rus’ [‘‘The origin of the 
name Rus’’’], in Roczntk Slawistyczny, xxxviii/1 
(1977), 35-50; A.V. Riasanovsky, The Embassy of 
838 revisited: some comments in connection with a ‘‘Nor- 
manist’’ source on early Russian history, in Jahrbicher fir 
die Geschichte Osteuropas, x/1 (1962), 1-12; B.A. 
Ribakov, Russkie zemli na karte Idrisi 1154g. [‘‘The 
Russian lands on the map of Idrisi of 1154’’], in 
Kratkie soobshéeniya instituta tstorit material’noy kul’tury, 
xliii (1953), 1-44; idem, Kievskaya Rus’ i Russkte 
knyazestva xit-xtit vv. [Kievan Rus’ and the Rus’ 
principalities], Moscow 1982, 165 ff.; idem, Ya- 
zidestvo drevney Rusi [‘“The paganism of ancient 
Rus’’’], Moscow 1987; P.H. Sawyer, Kings and 
Vikings. Scandinavia and Europe A.D. 700-1100, 


London-New York 1982, 123-6; A.A. Shakhmatov, 

Drevneyshie sud’by russkogo plemeni {‘“The ancientmost 

fortunes of the Russian tribe’’], Petrograd 1919; P. 

Smirnov, Volz’kty shlyakh ¢ starodavni Rust [‘“The 

Volga route and the ancient Rus’’’], Kiev 1928, 

132-45; A. Stender-Petersen, Zur Rus-Frage, in his 

Varangica, Aarhus 1953, W. Swoboda, ?Ari-?Arisi- 

al-Artaniya, in Folia Orientalia, xi (1969), 291-6; V. 

Thomsen, The relations between anctent Russia and 

Scandinavia and the origin of the Russian state, Oxford- 

London 1877; P.P. Tolotko, Drevnyaya Rus’ [‘‘An- 

cient Rus’’’], Kiev 1987, 15-20, 31-5; V.G. 

Vasil’evskiy, Varyago-russkaya 1 varyago-angliyskaya 

druzina v Konstantinopole xi i xti vekov, in Trudy V.G. 

Vasil’evskogo, St. Petersburg 1908, repr. The 

Hague-Paris 1968, i, 176-401; A.A. Vasiliev, The 

Russian attack on Constantinople in 860, Cambridge, 

Mass. 1946; G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, New 

Haven 1943, 107,147,278; idem, The origins of 

Russia, Oxford 1959, 33, 53, 65, 78, 174-5; A.P. 

Vlasto, The entry of the Slavs into Christendom, Cam- 

bridge 1970. (P.B. GotDEN) 

AL-RUSAFA, the name of several places in the 
Islamic world, from Cordova in the west to 
Nish4pir in the east (see Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, 
iii, 46-50). 

Amongst the Rusafa settlements of ‘Irak were: 

1, Rusafat Abi ’1-SAbbas (‘Abd Allah al-Saffah), 
begun by the first ‘Abbasid caliph in lower ‘Irak on 
the banks of the Euphrates, near al-Anbar (q.v.], and 
probably identical with that town called al- 
Hashimiyya. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 237, tr. Wiet, 9; 

Yakut, Buldan, iii, 46. 

2. al-Rusafa, the name of a quarter of the city of 
Baghdad [q.v.] founded soon after the caliph al- 
Mansir {q.v.] built his Round City. 

The quarter of al-Rusafa (whose name refers to the 
paved, embanked causeway across the swampy 
ground enclosed by the bend of the Tigris within 
which the quarter was laid out) was, according to the 
historical accounts, built by al-Mansir on the eastern 
banks of the river, opposite the palace of al-Khuld and 
the Round City, for his son and heir al-Mahdi [g.2.] 
when the latter returned from Rayy in northern Per- 
sia in Shawwal 151/October-November 768. It com- 
bined a palace complex, with protective rampart and 
moat, and an army encampment with a review 
ground (maydaén [q.v.]) and with various estates 
granted out as kafa’i* to members of the ‘Abbasid 
family and to the great military commanders (see 
Ya‘kubi, Buldan, 249, 251, tr. 31-2, 35-6). From this 
last function as a military centre, it was originally 
known as ‘Askar al-Mahdi. Al-Tabari (iii, 365-7, tr. 
H. Kennedy, Al-Mansur and al-Mahdi, Albany 1990, 
56-9) plausibly explains that the caliph wished to 
separate his Arab supporting forces by the river which 
divided the two sides of Baghdad, so that if one sec- 
tion of the army rebelled, he could call upon the forces 
on the opposite bank. 

The building of al-Rusafa took seven years, and 
was not completed till 159/776, by which time al- 
Mahdi had (in 159/775) succeeded to the throne. The 
new quarter was connected to the western side of 
Baghdad by a bridge of boats, al-Dyisr, whose obvious 
strategic importance was such that each end was 
guarded by a police post of the shurfe [q.v.]. Lassner 
has suggested that al-Mansir began the construction 
in al-Rusa&fa of a palace complex of such splendour in 
order to buttress his son’s right to succeed to the 
caliphate against his nephew ‘Is4 b. MUsa [9.v.], 
thereby asserting al-Mahdi’s claims. 

As caliph, al-Mahdi made al-Rusafa his official 
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residence, but towards the end of his reign preferred 
to spend much of his time at a new palace and 
pleasure ground, that of ‘Isabadh, also on the eastern 
side of the city but away from al-Rusafa. His suc- 
cessors HArtin al-Rashid and al-Amin [g.vv.] chose, 
however, to reside at al-Khuld on the western side; 
and eventually, al-Mu‘tasim [¢.v.] moved his seat to 
the new military centre of Samarra {q.v.] some 100 
km/60 miles upstream from Baghdad. 

The foundation of al-Rusafa was the starting-point 
for the expansion of Baghdad into such suburbs as 
Shammisiyya to its north-east and Mukharrim to its 
south; in later times, the tombs of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs were located along the river bank above al- 
Rusafa. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Baghdad during the Ab- 
basid caliphate, Oxford 1900, 187-98; J. Lassner, The 
topography of Baghdad in the early Middle Ages, Detroit 
1970, 64-5 (trs. the relevant section in the survey of 
the historical topography of Baghdad by al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi, 95 ff.). (C.E. Boswortu) 
3. In Syria. 

This place, distinguished as Rugarat Hisuam, 
RusAFAT AL-SHAM, is now a ruinous site 30 km/19 
miles to the south of the Euphrates in a depression 
near the Djabal Bishri, on the ancient desert route 
from Hims-Salamiya to al-Rakka or al-Rahba, con- 
taining the pilgrimage place of the ‘‘Arab’’ Saint 
Sergius, martyred here in the early 4th century, after 
which it was officially named Sergiupolis in Byzantine 
times. Archaeological excavations have shown it to be 
a Roman site, which in the 6th century was embellish- 
ed with four churches inside the impressive rec- 
tangular city walls; among them, the basilica of the 
Holy Cross, founded in 559 and housing the relics, 
shows by inscriptions a continuous building tradition 
until the 12th century. Also inside the city walls, three 
large cisterns and an ingenious system of supply and 
distribution of the spring rain water remained famous 
throughout mediaeval sources. It seems to be referred 
to in the K. al-‘Uyin wa ’l-hadaik: ‘‘It had been a 
Byzantine city of ancient foundation with cisterns and 
a ‘water way’ (tarik li ‘l-ma?) from the margins of the 
desert’’ (in Fragmenta, 101). Outside the north gate a 
church or praetorium (?) is connected to the Ghassanid 
prince al-Mundhir b. al-Harith (569-82) by an in- 
scription, and literary sources point to the presence of 
the Ghassanids as well: al-Nu‘man b. al-Harigh b. al- 
Ayham is mentioned as a governor there, and is said 
to have repaired the cisterns destroyed by a Lakhmid 
and to have constructed a large new one (Yakut, ii, 
955, 784 (according to the Akhbar mulik Ghassan); 
Hamza al-Isfahani, Ta’rkk, Berlin 1340/1921-2, 79 
(and quoted by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bughya, i, 114), as well 
as Abu ’l-Fida?, Mukhtasar, Cairo 1325, i, 73, only 
mention the restoration). 

Al-Asma‘i_ mentions, besides the B. Djafna of 
Ghassan, the B. Hanifa (of Bakr b. Wail, Ibn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel, ii, 156; Kahhala, Kabat, i, 312-13) as 
inhabitants (quoted by al-Bakri, Mu‘gam, i, 441); it is 
he who gives a further name of this, Rusdfa al-Zawra? 
(compare Bakri with Yakut, ii, 784, 955; Musil, 
Palmyrena, 267; the ‘“‘Byzantine’’ name for al-Rusafa, 
K.famila, supposed by Ibn al-‘Adim, i, 113, remains 
unexplained, cf. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 218, B.¢. 
lamiya, 35 mils from it?). Earlier, the city was within 
the region of the Tanikh (al-Baladhurt, Futih, 145; I. 
Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the fourth century, 
Washington 1984, 405, 465), and—after them?—of 
the Taghlib (al-Tabart, i, 2072; Rotter, Die Umayyaden 
und der zweite Biirgerkrieg, Wiesbaden 1982, 131). This 
may have led to the occasional attribution of al- 





Rusafa to Diyar Mudar (e.g. al-Tabari, iii, 2219). In 
the ‘Abbasid period, it came under the control of the 
B. Khafadja b. ‘Amr, a branch of the (North Arabian) 
‘Ukayl (al-Asma‘i, in Yakit, ii, 284; Caskel, ii, 338; 
Kahhéla, Kaba>il, i, 351); al-Bakri alone connects this 
Rusafa with a verse by al-Akhnas b. Shihab al- 
Taghlibi on the extended animal-hunting of the 
(South Arabian) B. Bahra? (? sharak" lahibe", 56; 
Yakat, ii, 782). Ibn al-‘Adim mentions some B. Salih 
of Hashim here at the time of Harin al-Rashid 
(Bughya, iii, 1467-8, vii, 3446). 

Administratively, al-Rusafa belonged to Kinnasrin 
or Aleppo in Umayyad and later ‘Abbasid times (Ibn 
al-‘Adim, i, 113-14), under Haran al-Rashid it was 
added to the ‘awasim province (Ibn al-Fakth, 111), but 
some transmitters were uncertain about its district 
(Rusafat al-Rakka, even al-Rusafa in the Diazira, Ibn al- 
‘Adim, v, 2103 with correction; Ibn ‘Asakir, iv, 259; 
Ibn Khurradadhbih mentions it twice, apparently 
with its closer neighbours, 74, and together with Balis 
in the Sawdsim, 75). From Zangid until Mamlak times 
it seems to have mostly been known as a Christian 
suburb or in the district of Kal‘at Dja‘bar, which was 
also called Kalénikés/ Kallinikos—in this way a 
remark by Barhebraeus, Chronography, ed. Budge, 
120, tr. 2111, could be understood: ‘‘Hisham died in 
Rusafa of Kallinikos’’ (cf. ibid. tr. 7218; Syriac Chroni- 
cle, ad a. 1234, i, 215), and it would fit the reading of 
an Arabic inscription on the silver goblet from the 
Rusafa treasury suggested by R. Degen, ‘‘This is 
what Zayn al-Dar, daughter of ustadh Aba Durra, 
bestowed to the church of the protected Kal‘at 
Dja‘ba{r],’’ probably meaning al-Rusdfa (before 
1243, in Ulbert, Resafa, iii, 72; for Kal‘at Dja‘bar as 
a district (a%mdl), cf. Ibn al-Dawadari, vii, 283, year 
624/1227). 

Nothing is reported on the Islamic conquest of al- 
Rusafa, and the sources rather convey the impression 
of its lying in ruins until the building activities of 
Hisham (Ibn al-‘Adim, i, 113). But it is mentioned as 
being on the march of the Kaysi Djahhaf b. Hakim 
from the Djazira against the B. Taghlib with their 
poet al-Akhtal and their ‘‘day’’ at Djabal Bighri in 
73/692-3 (al-Baladhuri, Ansab, v, 329; Aghani, Bulak, 
xi, 59; Ibn al-‘Adim, i, 431 ff.; Khizdnat al-adab, 
Cairo, ix, 4); and also, before 724, a Bishop Abraham 
of al-Rusafa is documented (Degen 70-1, quoting 
Wright, Cat. of Syriac mss., ii, 796 ff.). 

The main information on al-Rusafa in Muslim 
sources pertains to the caliph Hisham (105-24/724- 
43), whose residence it became at least in summer and 
who was buried there. While these sources 
unanimously locate the residence in or next to this al- 
Rusafa (e.g. Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, Masalik, Cairo 
1342/1924, 332-3), some modern authors have 
doubted this and identified it with the ruins of Kasr al- 
Hayr al-Sharki {g.v.] (Sauvaget, Remarques sur les 
monuments omeyyades, in JA (1939], 1-13). This theory 
was finally rejected by O. Grabar (City in the desert, 
1978, 1-2, 31). It is not very easy to recognise the 
original tradition within the several additions 
transmitted by the historians; the news of the death of 
his predecessor and the regalia were brought to 
Hisham at al-Zaytina, where he possessed a small 
dwelling (duwayra), and he then rode from al-Rusafa 
to Damascus (al-Tabari, ii, 1467); perhaps because of 
the unexplained leap, later sources locate either the 
transmission of the news and the regalia to al-Rusafa 
(al-“Uyiin wa ’l-hadaik, 82; Abu ’1-Fida, Mukhtasar, 
Cairo 1325, i, 203) or from al-Zaytiina to al-Rusafa 
(Yakit, ii, 784). While O. Grabar still thinks of an 
identification of al-Zayttina with Kasr al-Hayr al- 
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Sharki (City in the desert, 13-14), a hint by Ibn Buflan 
[¢.v.] possibly gives the clue to understanding the se- 
quence of residences: Hisham was fleeing from the 
mosquitoes on the banks of the Euphrates to al-Rusafa 
(in Yakat, ii, 785)—this fits the surroundings of the 
straitened dimensions of his princely residence al- 
Zaytiina, perhaps in the vicinity of his further posses- 
sions near al-Rakka. Another often-embellished story 
mentions him avoiding the Syrian cities in favour of 
al-Rusafa because of the plague; like other 
Umayyads, he fled to the desert (e.g. al-Tabari, ii, 
1737; Ibn al-‘Adim, i, 113-14). 

Hisham is reported to have reconstructed al-Rusafa 
and erected two castles there (kasrayn, al-Tabari, ii, 
1738; al-‘Uyin wa ‘l-hada@ik, 101; Ibn Bulan, :bid.). 
Whether their descriptions as possessing a pool and 
olive yard (al-Tabari, ii, 1813) or as being luxurious 
constructions with floral paintings (Ibn al-‘Adim, vii, 
3044: masani‘ here evidently not meaning the cisterns, 
as in tbid., i, 113) go back to eye witnesses or are 
literary topoi, cannot be decided. Brief archaeological 
soundings and a survey showed several large 
Umayyad structures to the south of the city (Otto- 
Dorn, Ulbert, Sack). The court of Hisham was 
magnificent, and must have shown Persian traditions 
in several respects (cf. the analysis by R. Hamilton, 
Walid and his friends, Oxford 1988, passim). Whoever 
was interested in Persian topics among the early 
‘Abbasid caliphs would also refer to accounts of 
Higham’s court (e.g. al-Mansir, al-Tabari, iii, 412; 
al-Mas‘udi, iv, 47-8, 133-4 = §§ 2234, 2379). Even 
translations from the Persian seem to have originated 
from Higham’s secretaries in al-Rusafa, Salim b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman or ‘Abd Allah and his son Djabala 
(al-Tabari, ii, 1750, 1649-50; al-Mas‘adi, Tanbih, 
106, 113; Ibn al-‘Adim, ix, 4143; M. Grignaschi, in 
BEO, xix (1967] 12-13, 24-5, 51-2). The Arab tradi- 
tion at his court was upheld by the poets (see, besides 
the famous competition by al-Farazdak, Djarir and al- 
Akhral, descriptions by Isma‘il b. Yasar al-Nasa’i, in 
Aghani, iv, 125; Khalid b. Safwan al-Ahtam, in Ibn al- 
‘Adim, vii, 3044; Abu ’l-Nadjm, in Aghani, ix, 78 ff., 
Ibn al-‘Adim, x, 4640). And in one respect he tried to 
surpass pre-Islamic customs: he himself built the 
greatest hippodrome (halba) for 3,000 horses here, six 
bowshots long (Aghani, x, 64; al-Mas‘adi, iv, 41 = § 
2219; Ibn al-‘Adim, vi, 2858). Also, the biographies 
of traditionists at his court contain material on al- 
Rus&afa, most famous among them being al-Zuhri 
(GAS, i, 280-3), Aba Mani‘ ‘Ubayd Allah b. Abi 
Ziyad and his grandson Aba Muhammad _al- 
Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf (Ibn al-‘Adim, v, 2100 ff.; al- 
Sam‘A4ni, vi, 135; Ibn ‘Asakir, x, 669-70, iv, 259-60), 
Khusayf b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n or Ibn Yazid al-Harrani 
(Ibn al-SAdim, vii, esp. 3265-6). Out of Hisham’s 
family, his son Sulayman stayed in al-Rusafa until his 
defeat by Marwan II (al-Tabari, ii, 1908). 

Hisham’s tomb and body were desecrated under 
the first ‘Abbasid (al-Tabari, iii, 2498-9; al-Ya‘kabi, 
ii, 427-8). The town had an ‘Abbasid governor in 
137/754 (al-Tabari, iii, 94-5); but apart from occa- 
sional visits of a caliph, only one event is mentioned, 
the sack by the Carmathians at the end of 
289/December 902, when the mosque, adjoining the 
cathedral, was burnt and the ‘Abbasid defender Sabk 
al-Daylami killed (al-Tabari, iii, 2219; Ibn al-‘Adim, 
ii, 946: better, Shibl al-Daylami; cf. the excavations 
by D. Sack). 

Eyewitnesses are few, and are repeatedly quoted in 
geographical sources: al-Asma‘i, who mentions mer- 
chants, rich and poor, travelling abroad and employ- 
ing local Bedouins (‘araé), a small sak with ten shops 


and textile manufacturing (Yakut, ii, 284-5; still in al- 
Idrisi, ed. Rome, 649, Ibn al-‘Adim, i, 113-14, and 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Dythan-numa, 594, without any con- 
temporary observations). Apart from the cisterns and 
the walls the city is especially famous for its Christian 
buildings, figuring in the mentioning of its dayr, listed 
separately by al-Bakri, Yakut, and al-Himyari. This 
gave rise to several tepoi and anecdotes of nostalgia of 
the Umayyads and of the monasteries, which do not 
seem to correspond with reality, as already noticed by 
Musil (Palmyrena, 268; cf. the story connected to the 
visit of al-Mutawakkil in 244/858, al-Tabari, iii, 
1436; al-Himyarl, Rawd (Beirut 1975), 253; Ibn al- 
‘Adim, i, 114, quoting the K. al-Diyarat by al- 
Shimshati; for the cliché of the monastery, see L. 
Conrad, in The quest for understanding, ed. S. Seikaly e 
alii, Beirut 1991, 271-2). Only the Christian Ibn 
Butlan was interested in the great church, of which he 
describes the external gold mosaic in 440/1048-9 
(cited in Yakut, ii, 785). Judaeo-Arabic inscriptions in 
one building, dated 1102 and 1127, prove the 
presence of a Jewish community there (A. Caquot, in 
Syria, xxxii [1955], 70-4). 

Ibn Shaddad gives an account of the end of habita- 
tion in al-Rusafa, added to a long quotation from Ibn 
al-“Adim (ed. A.-M. Terrasse-Eddé, 394, tr. 21-2): 
the Mongols had spared the inhabitants on their 
march in 658/1260, and after the Mamlik recon- 
quest, a governor was left there until 668/1269-70, 
when the inhabitants left for Salamiya, Hamat and 
other places, apparently because of the destruction, 
which is also archaeologically evident. Since then, the 
site has been deserted. 

Bibliography: For the pre-Islamic and Christian 
history, see Pauly-Wissowa, RE, s.v. Sergiupolis, 
Honigmann in EI’, and, especially, the excavation 
publications edited by Th. Ulbert, Resafa, i (1984 
ff.), with detailed references; especially R. Degen, 
wid. iii (1991), 65-76; D. Sack, Die Grofe Moschee von 
ResafalRusa@fat Hisam, ibid. iv, with a ch. by B. 
Kellner-Heinkele on the sources (in course of 
publication); K. Otto-Dorn, in Ars Orientalis, ii 
(1957), 119-33. All Arabic text quotations from the 
standard editions (except where indicated), Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Bughyat al-talab fi ta°rikh Halab, ed. S. Zak- 
kar, Damascus 1408/1988; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh 
madinat Dimashk, facs. of the ms. Zahiriyya, 
Damascus, s.a.; ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib, K. al- 
Ta°rikh, Madrid 1991, 133-5; Ibn Shaddad, al-A ‘lak 
al-khatira, ed. A.-M. Eddé-Terrasse, in BEO, xxxii- 
xxxill, 394-393 [sic], tr. eadem, Damascus 1984, 
19-22; Musil, Palmyrena, New York 1928, index; see 
also HISHAM and KaL‘aT DJA‘BAR. 

(C.-P. Haase) 

4. In Muslim Spain. : 

Munyat al-Rusafa, in Spanish Arrizafa, Arruzafa, 
is the name of the country residence founded by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I (138-72/756-88 [¢.v.]) to the north-west 
of Cordova and to which he gave the name of the 
Rusafa in Syria (see 3. above) founded by his grand- 
father Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. 

The first Umayyad amir of al-Andalus purchased 
lands which had belonged to a Berber chief of Tarik’s 
army, Razin al-Burnusi, and built there a palace 
(kasr) and gardens. The Arabic sources class the Cor- 
dovan Rusafa amongst the three most important con- 
structions of ‘Abd al-Rahman I’s reign (the other two 
being the Grand Mosque and the palace of Cordova). 
The amir enjoyed living there very much and spent 
most of his time there. In the course of his residence 
at al-Rusafa, he ordered the execution of three rebels: 
his nephew al-Mughira b. al-Walid, Wahb Allah b. 
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Maymin and ‘Ayshtin b. Sulayman al-A‘rabi. Their 
corpses were dragged as far as Cordova and gibbeted 
on the banks of the Guadalquivir. In his reign, it 
became, in some measure, the seat of power, since at 
the time of his death, his son Higham, who happened 
to be at Mérida, hastened to arrive there before his 
brother Sulayman (who was at Toledo and who was 
disputing with him the right of succession). 

Moreover, ‘Abd al-Rahman I made the gardens at 
al-Rusafa the first botanical gardens in the history of 
al-Andalus. He had planted in his grounds exotic 
plants, mainly brought from Syria, to which he sent 
envoys to contact his sisters. The most famous of these 
fruits imported from the East was the so-called safari 
pomegranate, whose name is connected with Safr b. 
‘Ubayd al-Kila‘i, from the gjund of al-Urdunn. The 
latter is said to have cultivated this variety of 
pomegranate in the region of Rayya [q.v.], whence it 
was spread throughout al-Andalus. The origin of the 
date-palm groves in the Iberian Peninsula is equally 
attributed, with no real basis in truth, by some Arabic 
authors to a palm tree at al-Rusafa. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n 
I’s successors continued the tradition of periods of 
residence at al-Rusafa. It was probably in the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rahman IT (206-38/822-52 [9.v.]) that the 
poet ‘Abbas b. Firnds tried, at al-Rus&fa, to imitate 
the flight of birds, dressed in a garment of silk covered 
with feathers and bearing wings. But above all, it was 
the amir Muhammad (238-73/852-86), known for his 
zeal as a builder, who enlarged and improved the 
buildings and the gardens of this residence, where he 
loved to take rest and where he organised hunting par- 
ties. The amir transferred from Cordova to al-Rusafa 
accompanied by his entourage of chamberlains and 
eunuchs, and thus surrounded by all the splendour of 
the Umayyad court. He charged his wazir Hashim b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz with the construction of a new magjlis at 
al-Rusafa and provided him with 10,000 dinars for 
this. However, the wazir had the magjlis built at his 
own expense. When the work of building was finish- 
ed, Hashim gave back to the amir his 10,000 dinars 
and, as a further gesture, prepared for him a sump- 
tuous banquet. The first Umayyad caliph, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir (300-50/912-61 [9.v.]), had ac- 
companied, whilst he was still young, his grandfather 
the amir ‘Abd Allah during his pleasure sessions at al- 
Rusafa. But his preferred country residence was the 
munyat al-Na‘éra. During his reign, al-Rusafa is men- 
tioned as a residence for important visitors, such as 
the North African chief Ayyiib b. Abi Yazid Makhlad 
b. Kaydad al-Ifrani in 335/946. Al-Nasir’s son and 
successor al-Mustansir (350-66/962-76) preferred 
above all the munyat Arka? Nasth. 

Between the residential palace complex and the city 
of Cordova there developped a suburb (rabag), equally 
called al-Rusafa, and the nisba from this was borne by 
some Cordovan scholars, such as the father of al- 
Humaydi (9. v.}. It was there that al-Mansir Ibn Abi 
‘Amir, al-Mustansir’s Addjib, had his palace built, 
which he later abandoned for al-munya al-‘amiriyya, 
whose exact location is controversial. With the arrival 
of Berber troop contingents during the rule of al- 
Mansur, the suburb of al-Rusafa became the 
residence of the Bani Maksan b. Ziri and the Bani 
Zawi b. Ziri, whose houses were destroyed in the 
course of the troubles during the first reign of 
Muhammad al-Mahdi. Like the other northern 
suburbs of Cordova, that of al-Rusafa suffered the 
consequences of the tna and its name disappears from 
the Arabic sources after the 4th/10th century. 

As for the munyat al-Rusafa, it was first of all despoil- 
ed by al-Mahdi in 400/1009 during his second reign. 


The caliph used the contents of the palace, like those 
of the munyat al-Na‘ara and the royal palace in Cor- 
dova, in order to pay his troops and to support the 
costs of the fight against the rival army of the Berbers 
on which his rival Sulayman al-Musta‘in depended. 
In the following year, and in order to ward off the 
Berber advance, al-Rusafa was totally destroyed on 
the orders of Wadih, the military chief of Cordova. 
He even had the trees in the famous gardens cut 
down, but shortly afterwards he realised the 
uselessness of his action from the point of view of the 
defence of Cordova. Only the name of the Umayyad 
princes’ residence survived. After the Christian con- 
quest, in 633/1236, the land involved was bestowed on 
the counts of Hornachuelos. Later, a monastery was 
established on the site. 

The Rusafa of Cordova early became a favoured 
subject of the court poets. Some very famous verses on 
its solitary palm tree are attributed to the founder, 
‘Abd al-Rahman I (according to other version, its 
author is said to have been ‘Abd al-Malik b. Bishr b. 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan). A poem of ‘Abbas b. Fir- 
nas on al-Rusafa, reproduced by Ibn Hayyan [@.v.], 
describes at length its buildings, streams, plants, 
birds, etc. After its destruction, Rusafa became, like 
Cordova, a poetic subject for the expression of 
nostalgia for departed splendours (texts of Ibn 
Zaydiin and Ibn Burd, given by Ibn Bassam, Ibn 
Khakan and al-Makkari; this same Ibn Zaydiin men- 
tions the existence of a garden of marguerites, rawd al- 
ukhuwan). In Almohad times, poets still gathered 
before the site of al-Rusafa in order to drink and to 
recite poetry. The poem of al-Kasim b. ‘Abbtid al- 
Riyahi develops the theme of ubi sunt. 

The second al-Rusafa in al-Andalus was situated at 
Valencia, between the town and the sea (the place- 
name is still preserved under the form Ruzafa, a 
quarter of the modern town). There is no information 
on the foundation of this Valencian Rusafa. E. Lévi- 
Provengal was the first to suggest the name of the 
Umayyad prince ‘Abd Allah al-Balansi, son of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman I, as its possible founder, at the same time 
warning of the lack of documentary evidence. This 
hypothesis has nevertheless been commonly accepted 
by Spanish and Arab scholars. The Arabic sources 
stress above all the beauty of the grounds of al- 
Rusafa, considered as the most attractive pleasure- 
ground in the vicinity of Valencia (together with the 
munya of Ibn Abi ‘Amir). The poet Muhammad b. 
Ghalib al-Rusafi (d. 572/1177) was originally from 
there and devoted some poems to it. In 480/1087, 
Castilian troops commanded by Alvar Fafiez, giving 
aid to the prince al-Kadir, installed themselves at al- 
Rusafa. It was likewise there that king James I of 
Aragon encamped with his army, besieged the town 
and conquered it in 636/1238. Like its Cordovan 
homonym, this Rusafa became a literary subject in 
the poetical or rhymed prose texts written on the occa- 
sion of the loss of Valencia (texts of Ibn al-Abbar and 
Ibn ‘Amira preserved by al-Himyari and _ al- 
Makkari). 
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AL-RUSAFI, Asi ‘Asp ALLAH MuuHammap b. 

Ghalib, al-Balansi, Hispano-Arabic poet born at 
al-Rusafa near Valencia, died in 572/1177. 

Information on his life is very sparse. In his youth 
he left his native land, which he hymns in several 
poems suffused with nostalgia (Diwan, no. 56 and, 
especially, no. 21). In 555/1160 he went, with several 
other poets, to Gibraltar in order to welcome and 
greet the Almohad caliph ‘Abd al-Mu?min (¢.v.], 
before whom he recited a long poem (no. 24), 
celebrating him as the restorer of orthodoxy. Accord- 
ing to al-Marrakushi, al-Rusafi was still not twenty 
years old at that point, which would place the date of 
his birth around 536/1140-1. On this reckoning, he 
must have died before the age of forty, a piece of in- 
formation which one might have thought would have 
attracted the attention of the Arabic biographers, who 
are nevertheless silent on this question. This poem, 
like others dedicated to the Almohad rulers and 
notables, appears to have assured his career as a 
panegyrist of the new dynasty. However, al-Rusaff 
prefered to live away from the court, for reasons 
which he explains (Diwan, no. 23), and to make a liv- 
ing by practising his trade. 

This trade of mending clothes (raffa”) and his living 
far away from Valencia led him to compare himself 
with al-Sari al-Raffa? (¢.v.] of Mawsil (Diwan, no. 48), 
whilst the Hispano-Arabic anthologists compare him, 
on the basis of his descriptions, with Ibn al-Rimi 
[q.v.]. He is the continuator of the poetic school of Ibn 
Khafadja [(¢.v.], sharing with Ibn Khafadja his in- 
dependence with regard to authority, his taste for the 
classical form of the kasida in face of the popular forms 
like the muwashshah and the zadjal and the enthusiasm 
with which he hailed a new dynasty. 

The Diwan of al-Rusafi, which was in circulation 
according to Ibn al-Abb§r, is now lost. The one pub- 
lished by Ihsan ‘Abbas in 1960, using the historical 


and literary sources, remains incomplete. There 
should be added to it the poems in the Jhaja of Ibn al- 
Khatib [¢.0.] (Cairo 1974, ii, 505-15) and in the 
Ta*ikh Malaka of Ibn ‘Askar [g.v. in Suppl.]. Others 
may come to light, as has happened with the publica- 
tion of the anthology of Ibn Bushra (A. Jones, The 
‘Uddat al-jalis of ‘Ali ibn Bishri. An anthology of Andalu- 
stan Arabic Muwashshahat, Cambridge 1992, 95-6). 
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aoe 4 (Teresa GaRuULo) 

AL-RUSAFI, MA‘RUF [see Ma‘RUF AL-RUSAFI]. 

RUSGUK, an administrative district and a 
port on the Danube in Bulgaria (often wrongly 
called and written as Rushéuk), officially in Bulgarian 
Ruse (Pyce). It is situated at the confluence of the 
Rusenski Lom (Tk. Kara Lom) and the Danube, 
which then reaches a width of 1,300 m/4,264 feet. It 
faces the Rumanian port of Giurgiu (Tk. Yer K6ki) 
and spreads out along terraces of loess, above the level 
of flooding. It is the main port on the Danube and the 
fourth largest town of Bulgaria, being a rail and road 
hub (Bridge of Friendship over the river, built in 
1954), as well as an industrial and cultural centre with 
a population of 200,000. 

After the decay of the mediaeval Gerven some 15 
miles inland, which survived as the name of a 
Bulgarian eparchy and the ruins of which could still be 
seen in the 17th century (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, Rumelt 
und Bosna, tr. J. von Hammer, Vienna 1812, 44), the 
new Ruse arose on the Danube half-a-day’s journey 
away. The Turkish name Rustuk, by which the town 
is still almost exclusively known outside of Bulgaria, 
is undoubtedly a diminutive from Ruse (Ruse = Rus- 
tuk; cf. the name of the island of Rhodes, Turk. 
Rodos and Rodos-tik for Rodosto), but only seems to 
have come into being in the first third of the 17th cen- 
tury. In the two treaties concluded between the Porte 
and Hungary on 20 August 1503 (cf. von Hammer, 
GOR, ii, 331-2, and the text on 618: Rwez = Ruse) and 
1 April 1519 (cf. Theiner, Monumenta Hungarica, ii, 
624: Kusly for Russy) and in Mercator’s map of 1584 
the Bulgarian form still appears. The town must have 
already attained considerable prosperity in the 16th 
century. It quickly developed under Turkish rule and 
became an important centre of traffic, trade, industry 
and strategy in Danubian Bulgaria and surpassed the 
two fortified towns of Nicopolis [see NIKBULI] and 
Silistria which played the leading part there at the be- 
ginning of Ottoman rule (cf. A. I8irkov, Bulgarten, 
Land und Leute, Leipzig 1917, ii, 102-3). The French 
traveller Pierre Lescalopier, who reached Rustuk on 
14 June 1576, in his valuable journal, which has only 
been published in part, describes Rusci as a populous 
town: ceste ville est peuple et y a quantité de marchandise de 
toutes sortes et des vivres en abondance et a bon pritz (cf. Revue 
de |’Histoire diplomatique, xxxv [Paris 1921], 46). Short- 
ly before, the famous Ottoman architect Sinan [g.v.] 
built a mosque there for the Grand Vizier Rustem 
Pasha [q.v.], still admired in the 17th century, 
presumably in the north at the water’s edge. The 
figure given for the population, as for the mosques, 
varies; of the latter, Rustuk had at one time a con- 
siderable number. The Franciscan Peter Bogdan 
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Bak&i¢, later Archbishop of Sofia, in 1640 found in 
Ruhcich 3,000 Turkish houses with 15,000 inhabitants 
and 10 mosques of stone (fatte dte pietra bianca), and 200 
Armenian houses with over 1,000 inhabitants and a 
citadel with five towers (cf. Eug. FermendZin, Acta 
Bulgartae ecclestastica = vol. xviii of the Monumenta spec- 
tantia historiam Slavorum meridionalium, Zagreb 1887, 
74). In 1659 Filip Stanoslavov counted 6,000 Turkish 
wooden houses with over 30 mosques (ibid. , 263; cf. 
also 7, 10, 26, 31, 88, 137, 299 [Russi o Ruhcich: 1685], 
300 with further particulars). Ewliya Celebi (Seyahet- 
name, iii, 313-14; cf. the Bulgarian tr. by D.G. 
GadzZanov, in Periodicesko spisanie na balgarskoto kniZevno 
druzestvo v’ Sofija, \xx, Plovdiv 1909, 654-5) about the 
same time mentions 2,200 houses of wood, also three 
Christian quarters, the mosque of Rustem Pasha, 
baths and three caravanserais in ‘“‘Urustuk’’. The on- 
ly Jews, he says, were those who visited the place on 
their trading journeys. The people, whom he praises 
for their hospitality, lived by commerce and spoke 
Bulgarian as well as the ‘‘language of Wallachia and 
Moldavia’. Ewliya Celebi says the melon (kawun) 
there was particularly good, 10 being sold for 1 pen(e)z 
(5 of which =1 Vienna groschen or 3 kreuzers, 
150 = 1 taler). 

Rustuk is regularly mentioned in the many records 
of travel on the Danube in the following centuries. 
References to the town in the 18th and first half of the 
19th century are in general agreement. The in- 
habitants seem at all times to have conducted a busy 
trade in wool, cotton, silk, leather and tobacco, which 
at an earlier period was for a considerable part in the 
hands of Ragusan merchants, who had a settlement 
there from 1673 to 1755. The English clergyman R. 
Walsh (1827) estimated the population at 18-20,000 
souls. The streets of the town, which was surrounded 
by walls on three sides after the manner of Turkish 
fortresses, as a rule sloped steeply to the Danube, 
which was partly undefended. Turks, Greeks, Bulgars 
and Armenians lived in some 7,000 houses and con- 
ducted a busy trade with Turkey (cf. R. Walsh, Nar- 
rative of a journey from Constantinople to England’, London 
1828, 207). Helmuth von Moltke who visited Rustuk 
in 1835 and described it (cf. Briefe uber Zustdnde und 
Begebenheiten in der Tirket®, Berlin 1877, 11 ff., 132 ff., 
424 ff.), was surprised that ‘‘this important Turkish 
fortress with its long, dominated and enfiladed lines 
without outer works, half armed and defectively 
planned”’ could offer the enemy such resistance. 

As an important frontier fortress, Rustuk was a 
military prize in the Russo-Turkish wars. Besieged in 
1773, it was the site of a great battle on 4 July 1811. 
The fortunes of war favoured the Turks, led by the 
Grand Vizier Ahmed Pasha, after which the Rus- 
sians, commanded by Kutusov, constructed fortifica- 
tions and fell back on to the other bank of the Danube 
after having reduced the town to cinders. During the 
Crimean War, Rustuk served as the base for a diver- 
sionary manceuvre aimed at threatening Bucarest. 
During the War of 1877-8, Ottoman forces command- 
ed by Kayserili Ahmed Pagha had to surrender the 
town and its fortress to the Russians on 21 February 
1878 after a long siege. Rustuk was important in the 
history of the reform movement in the Ottoman em- 
pire. After the deposition of Selim III [¢.v.} (29 May 
1807), the officers of the Nizam-i Djedid [g.2.] 
regrouped there around Mustafa Bayrakdar [¢. v.] and 
launched the counter-revolution there which swept 
away Mustafa IV. It was the seat of a sangjak bey, and 
sometimes of a pasha (ca. 1840, when Danubian 
Bulgaria was divided into three pashaliks: Rustuk, 
Vidin and Silistre); in 1864 the town became the ad- 


ministrative centre of the new wilayet of the Danube 
(Tana wilayeti), whose first governor was the reformer 
Midhat Pasha {g.v.]. Under his impulsion, it enjoyed 
an early process of Westernisation: urban reform, 
development of the docks, the first railway link 
(Rustuk-Varna, 1866), the beginnings of in- 
dustrialisation, the first hospital, etc.. A provincial 
printing press was set up, which published the bi- 
lingual newspaper Tuna-Dunav (14 March 1865- 
1 September 1877) and an annual sdlname (Tuna 
wildyeti salnamesi) which allows one to see the extent of 
these reforms. 

Rustuk was the birthplace of the Grand Vizier 
Celebi-zade Sherif Hasan Pasha (d. 1205/1791), of 
the katib Amani Celebi (d. 1000/1591 according to von 
Hammer, GOD, iii, 83), and of the famous Ottoman 
author Ahmed Sherif Hasan Midhat Bey (1841-1912, 
cf. F. Babinger, GOW, 389-90), not forgetting the 
novelist of Sephardic Jewish origin and writer in Ger- 
man, Elias Canetti, the Nobel Prize-winner for 
literature in 1981. 

The post-Ottoman history of Rustuk, which 
became officially Ruse, begins in 1878. The Wester- 
nisation begun by Midhat Pasha increased in momen- 
tum under Bulgarian rule. In accordance with the 
Treaty of Berlin, the fortifications were partly 
demolished, an urban plan transformed the main 
Muslim cemetery into a public garden, and numerous 
mosques disappeared (Kanitz numbered them at 29 in 
1874; there were no more than seven in 1936). The 
eclectic architectural style of Central Europe triumph- 
ed. The Muslim population, despite being socially re- 
duced in status and weakened by the exodus of its 
elites, nevertheless managed to maintain a certain 
cultural life. Thus eight journals in Turkish appeared 
up to 1910, essentially on account of the activity of 
Ahmed Zeki. Turkish education remained active, 
with two secondary schools in 1921-2; from 1952 to 
1957 there functioned in Rustuk the sole Turkish 
lycée for girls in Bulgaria. After the 1960s, the policy 
of national assimilation pursued under the régime of 
Todor Zivkov gradually stifled all signs of a specifical- 
ly cultural and religious life. The town’s population, 
which had risen from 26,000 in 1880 to 49,500 in 
1934, grew rapidly with industrialisation, actively 
promoted by the Communist régime. The former 
Turkish element of the town disappeared under a 
massive influx of rural Bulgarians. In 1985 the town 
had 195,000 inhabitants; nevertheless, the villages of 
the administrative disitrict of Rustuk have a 25% 
Turkish population. 
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AL-RUSHATI, Aso MutiamMmap ‘Asp ALLAH B. 
SALI b. SAbd Allah b. ‘Ali b. Khalaf b. Ahmad b. 
“Umar al-Lakhmi al-Mari al-Andalusi, traditionist 
and historian of Muslim Spain. 

He was born in 466/1074 at Orihuela (Murcia). His 
nisba al-Rushati is of Romance origin and refers to a 
physical characteristic. One of his ancestors had on his 
body a mole (skama) of the type known as ‘‘rose’’ (war- 
da) called by the Christians ‘‘risha’’; the Romance- 
speaking servant (khadim ‘agjamtyya) who cared for 
him as a child called him ‘‘Rushatelo’’, from which 
the nisba of the family derived. When he was six years 
old, al-Rushati’s family moved to Almeria, where he 
completed his studies and where later he taught. 
Having witnessed the conquest of the town by the 
Almoravids in 484/1091, he himself died a martyr 
when the Christians conquered Almeria in 542/1147. 
His teachers were the two most famous traditionists of 
the time, Abi ‘Ali al-Ghassani (d. 498/1104) and Aba 
SAli al-Sadafi (d. 514/1120), the mukri? Abu ’I-Hasan 
Ibn Akhi ’l-Dish and his maternal uncle Abu ’)- 
Kasim Ibn Fathi (d. 505/1111), author of a K. al- 
Wathak. Al-Rushati also obtained the idjaza from 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Khawlani (d. 508-1114), author of 
a fahrasa, and from his famous contemporary Abi 
Bakr b. al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148 [g.v.]). Like many 
other scholars of his time, al-Rushati did not perform 
the rihla fi talab al-“ilm abroad. His most famous work 
is the [kttbas al-anwar wa-iltimas al-azhar fi ansablasma? 
al-sahaba wa-ruwat al-athar, a book praised by Ibn 
Kathir and one similar in methodology (usta) to the 
genealogical work by al-Sam‘ani (d. 562/1167 [g.v.]). 
The only extant edition of this most important 
genealogical tract is the partial text by E. Molina 


Lépez and J. Bosch-Vild, restricted to the entries 
related to al-Andalus. According to H. al-Djasir, 
‘Abd al-RahmAn al-‘Uthaymin is preparing a com- 
plete edition of the preserved text. The /kttbds contain- 
ed five parts, of which only parts one, three and five 
have reached us (the mss. are found in Tunis and 
Karawiyyin; their description can be found in 
Molina-Bosch Vila’s and al-Djasir’s works). Part of 
the missing contents can be restored by means of the 
preserved abridgements (a list in Molina, 541-3, and 
al-Djasir, 623-38) written by later authors, among 
them, Ibn al-Kharrat al-Ishbili (d. 581/1180) and 
Madjd al-Din Isma‘il b. Ibrahim al-Bilbisi (d. 
802/1399), in whose talkhis he added what Ibn al-Athir 
had added to the Ansab of al-Sam ‘ani. The parts of Ibn 
al-Kharrat’s /khtisar dealing with al-Andalus have 
been incorporated by Molina-Bosch Vild into their 
partial edition of al-Rushati; they have also used ma- 
terial from al-Bilbisi’s abridgement. 

Al-Rushat?’s other works are the Kitab al-I‘lam b6:- 
ma fi Kitab al-Mukhtalif wa ’l-mutalif li ’l-Darakutni min 
al-awham and a refutation of the famous mufassir ‘Abd 
al-Hakk b. ‘Atiyya (d. 541-2/1146-7), who had 
criticised certain passages of his own genealogical 
work. Although he is remembered as an expert in an- 
sab and “ilm al-ridjal, al-Rushati also studied grammar, 
adab, fikh and hadith. In the last field, he transmitted 
the K. ‘Ulam al-hadith by al-Hakim al-Nisabiri (¢. v. ]. 
Among his numerous pupils, we find especially tradi- 
tionists (some with an interest in “lm al-ridjal and 
history) like Aba Bakr b. Abi Djamra (d. 599/1202), 
Abu ’1-Walid b. al-Dabbagh (d. 546/1151), Ibn 
Bashkuwal (d. 578/1182 [9.v.]), Ibn Kurkal (d. 
569/1173), Ibn Hubaysh (d. 584/1188 [9.v.]), two 
authors of faharis, Abad Muhammad b. SUbayd Allah 
(d. 591/1195) and Ibn Khayr (d. 575/1179 [g.v.]), as 
well as the grammarian Ibn Mada? [g.v.]. 
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RUSTAK, Arabised form of M. Pers. rostag, mean- 
ing ‘‘rural district, countryside’’, and given the 
broken pl. rasatik. 

(1) In the mediaeval Islamic usage of the Arabic 
and Persian geographers and of the Arabic writers on 
finance and taxation, rustak is used both as a specific 
administrative term and in a more general sense. 
Thus, reflecting the more exact usage, in Sasanid and 
early Islamic ‘Irak, each Aura [g.v.] or province was 
divided into fassudjs or sub-provinces, and these last 
were in turn divided into rustaks, districts or cantons, 
centred on a madina or town. According to Hilal al- 
Sabi?, K. al-Wuzara?, a tassiigi might contain up to 
twelve rustaks, and a rustak might contain up to twelve 
villages (cited in F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in the 
classic period, Copenhagen 1950, 164-7). Al- 
Mukaddasi’s usage, however, is less neat and formal. 
Thus the rasatik which he gives for the iklim [q.v.] of 
Syria are extensive rural districts, such as the six ones 
of Damascus province (kira): al-Ghiita, the Hawran, 
al-Bathaniyya, al-Djawlan, al-BikaS and al-Hila 
(text, 154, Fr. tr. A. Miquel, Ahsan at-agasim ... (La 
meilleure répartition ...), Damascus 1963, 160, cf. also 
23 and n. 51). Likewise, the Hudiid al-‘alam speaks of 
rustaks as administrative subdivisions, but in a vaguer 
sense (see tr. Minorsky, index at 524). 

(2) In wider literary usage, the rustak/rusta or coun- 
tryside may be contrasted with the urban centres, and 
its populations regarded as country bumpkins com- 
pared with the more sophisticated town-dwellers, so 
that in Persian, rusta-fab‘ ‘‘having a rustic nature’’ 
was a contemptuous expression. Thus the Sufi shaykh 
Aba Sa‘id Mayhani [(g.v.] had to be dissuaded from 
burying himself in the résta, in this case, the small 
country town of Mayhana [g.v.] in northern 
Khurasan; cf. C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 152. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
2 (C.E. BoswortH) 

AL-RUSTAK, the name of a town and area in 
‘Uman (¢.v.}] which finds no place in the classical 
Arabic geographies. The town is situated about 112 
km/70 miles west, as the crow flies, of the chief town 
of the Sultanate, Muscat [see MasKaT], on the 
northern side of the range of al-Djabal al-Akhdar. 
The district, according to Lorimer (Gazetteer of the Per- 
sian Gulf, Calcutta 1908, IIB, 1603-4), is the region of 
western Hadjar from al-Hazm with all the villages 
therein. 

The word itself is universally defined as Arabised 
Persian (see the previous article) meaning ‘‘village’’, 
“‘market-town’’, ‘“‘encampment of tents or huts’’, 
“rural area”. The Arabic lexica invariably gloss it 
with the word sawdd ‘‘rural district’’, ‘‘environs of 
town”’ (Firdzabadi, al-Kamiis al-muhit; LA). The town 
was the centre of the interior during the pre-Islamic 
Sasanid period, with Suhar [g.v.] as the port. The 
massive fort which can still be seen, and was known 
even in the 20th century as Kal‘at Ibn Sharwan (i.e. 
Anishirwan), had, one assumes, a_ pre-Islamic 
predecessor, though the present building dates in all 
probability from the times of the Ya‘driba (11th- 
12th/17th-18th centuries). The early and _ late 
Ya‘ariba imams, as well as the Al Ba Sa‘id imams 
[¢.v.] (also 12th/18th century), regarded al-Rustak as 
their capital. 

The district today comprises 150 villages, including 
al-Hazm, and has an estimated population of 75,000. 





It is the centre of the Omani date industry and also 
produces limes, grapes, quinces and mangoes. Al- 
Rustak has its own research apiary and is a centre for 
the production of honey in the Sultanate. 
Btbliography (in addition to works mentioned in 
the text): J.C. Wilkinson, Water and tribal settlement 
in South-East Arabia, Oxford 1977, 131, 154; Sultanate 
of Oman throughout 20 years: the promise and fulfilment, 
Ministry of Information, Muscat n.d., 40-1. 
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RUSTAM, the principal hero of the Iranian 
epic, especially in the version of Firdawsi [q.v.]. 

1. In Iranian legend. 

Neither his name nor that of his father Zal occur in 
the Avesta. In the Yashts, Karasaspa (in Persian, Kar- 
shasp or Garshasp) is the most important heroic 
figure. Marquart conjectured that originally 
“‘Rustam’’ was no more than an epithet of Karasaspa, 
which only by chance was not attested in the extant 
Avestan texts. The exploits later attributed to Rustam 
would be the result of a blend of the legends of 
Korasaspa with historical memories of Gondophares, 
the ruler of the Indo-Parthian empire in the first cen- 
tury A.D. It is now generally accepted, however, that 
in the Avestan tradition Zal and Rustam did not yet 
belong to the cyle of legends about the Kayanid kings. 
Some scholars (in particular Néldeke) assumed that 
they had their origin in the legends of the original 
population of Drangiana and Arachosia; others 
assigned them to the traditions of the Saka people who 
came to the same lands (later known as Sistan and 
Zabulistan) in the Jate 2nd century B.C. (cf. Camb. 
hist. of Iran, iii, 454-6). : 

The oldest form of the name known is the Middle 
Iranian Rédstahm (in Pahlavi writing, wtsthm), from 
which the Soghdian rwstmy was derived. It is likely 
that tales about Rustam were given a place already in 
the Khwdaday-namag, the synthesis of various legendary 
cycles compiled in the late Sdsanid period. This lost 
source is reflected in the works of Muslim historians 
and writers of adab works, who already mention a few 
stories about Rustam, in particular his guardianship 
of Siyawakhsh, his combat with Isfandiyar and his 
death. These stories are, however, far less elaborate 
than they are in the Shah-nama. Relatively close to the 
Persian epic is the chronicle of the kings of Iran by al- 
Tha‘alibi (¢.v.], written in the early 5th/11th century, 
but also in this source many of the best known adven- 
tures are missing. Indications of Rustam’s popularity 
in early Islamic times are the occurrence of his name 
in the 1st/7th century, both as that of a Sasanid 
general and of Christian monks in Mesopotamia (cf. 
Néldeke, 11). Fragments of his legends are to be 
found in the work of the Armenian Moses of Khoren 
(7th or 8th century A.D.) and in a Soghdian 
manuscript found at Turfan which relates Rustam’s 
fights with the demon (see Camb. hist. of Iran, iii, 457, 
1229, with further references). 

Only Firdawsi’s Shah-ndma contains a continuous 
story of the hero. His ancestors were local rulers of 
Sistan and Zabulistan, who were vassals to the kings 
of Iran. Among them Garshasp and Nariman are 
mentioned, but only his grandfather Sam is a figure 
of some epic content. Rustam’s father Zal, who 
especially in the Arabic sources is also called Dastan, 
married Riiddba (Ridhawadh according to al- 
Tha‘alibi), the daughter of the king of Kabul who was 
descended from the ‘‘dragon-king’’ Dahhak. This in- 
dicates a demonic streak in Rustam. His body, com- 
monly compared to that of an elephant, was already 
at the time of his birth so enormous that he could only 
be delivered with the help of the miraculous bird 
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Simurgh. When he grew up, he besought God to 
reduce his weight so that he could walk without sink- 
ing into the ground. In Arabic, a common epithet to 
his name is al-shadid; in Persian he is called tahamtan 
“the one with the mighty body’’. Rustam’s steed 
Rakhsh is as formidable among horses as his master 
is among humans. 

His earliest deeds are the killing of a white elephant 
escaped from his father’s stables, and the conquest of 
the fortress of Sipand in revenge for his great- 
grandfather Nariman. The philological evidence 
points out that these two narratives were later added 
to Firdawsi’s text (cf. Shah-nama, i, 275-81). With the 
assignment to bring Kay Kubad down from the 
Alburz mountains, in order to become the king of 
Iran, begins his service to the Kayanid dynasty. He 
rescues Kay Kawiis from the hands of the White 
Demon in Mazandaran and, another time, from his 
captivity with the Hamawaran of Yaman. Con- 
spicuous is his role in the wars with the arch-enemy 
Afrasiyab (Frasiyat in Arabic sources) of Taran. Ma- 
jor tales in the Shah-ndma with Rustam as a prominent 
character are the revenge for prince Siyawakhsh (or 
Siyawush), his fight with the demon Akwan, the story 
of Bizhan and Manizha and the duel with his son 
Suhrab. The Herculean Seven Deeds (haft khan) of 
Rustam were in all likelihood copied from similar 
deeds ascribed to Isfandiyar. 

The final episodes tell about a tragic controversy 
with the last Kayanid kings. According to the version 
of al-Dinawari, the cause of this conflict was Rustam’s 
refusal to accept the new religion which king 
Gustashp (Avestan Vistaspa; in Arabic, Bishtasb or 
Bishtasf), the protector of Zarathustra, had embraced. 
Other sources only mention Rustam’s refusal to fulfill 
the duties of a vassal. Gustashp sends his son Isfan- 
diyar (Avestan Spant6.data; called Isfandiyadh by al- 
Dinawari) to capture the disobedient Rustam, who 
kills the prince in a man-to-man fight. Finally, the 
hero himself falls victim to the treachery of his own 
brother Shagh4d, who lures him into a trap during a 
hunting-party. In a last effort before he dies, Rustam 
manages to kill his murderer by a miraculous shot 
from his bow. Isfandiyar’s son Bahman takes revenge 
on Rustam’s family and has his son Faramurz 
executed. 

Heroes modelled on Rustam appear many times 
over in Persian epics written after Firdawsi. The char- 
acters in those works often bear the names of his 
ancestors or descendants. In lyrical poetry, com- 
parisons drawn with Rustam are particularly frequent 
in the panegyrics of Farrukhi [¢.v.], who himself came 
from Sistan and was a near contemporary of Firdawsi. 
He was also used as an exemplum by mystical poets, 
notably by Sana*i and Djalal al-Din Rumi [¢.vz.], 
especially in the latter’s Diwan-i Kabir. 
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2. In Islamic art. 

The earliest representation of Rustam in Islamic art 
is probably that in the Edinburgh University Library 
manuscript of Rashid al-Din’s Dyami‘ al-tawarikh 
(1306; ms. Arab 20, fol. 6b). He is there represented 
seated before King Minitihr, wearing a headcloth 
and tiger-skin over Mongol clothes, and grasping a 
mace; he is bearded and has long horizontal 
moustaches. In the celebrated Demotte Shah-nama (ca. 
1330), Rustam wears Mongol dress or armour, but in 
the 14th century manuscripts of the epic produced at 
Shiraz under the Indji?id and Muzaffarid rulers he is 
once more distinguished by a tiger-skin surcoat, and 
this convention, once established, persisted through- 
out Persian painting. 

The next stage was the addition of a leopard’s head 
or mask fixed over his helmet, and this originated 
under the patronage of Iskandar Sultan, its earliest 
appearances being in the British Library Miscellany of 
1410-11 (Add. 27261, fol. 298b) and a fragment dated 
to 1413 in the Topkapi Saray: Library (B. 411, fol. 
161b). It seems not unlikely that this very effective ad- 
dition to the hero’s panoply was due to the initiative 
of the young prince himself; he could easily have seen, 
or been told of, classical or Hellenistic portrayals of 
Heracles in the skin of the Nemean lion with its mask 
on his head. 

It took a little time for this complete panoply to be 
universally established. In Baysunghur’s Shah-nama of 
1430, Rustam always wears an ordinary helmet with 
his tiger-skin surcoat, but in the copy made a year or 
two later at Shiraz for his brother Ibrahim Sultan 
(Bodleian Library, Ouseley Add. 176) the leopard’s 
head appears in several miniatures. In the Royal 
Asiatic Society Shah-nama of Muhammad Djaki (ms. 
239; Herat, ca. 1440) it appears in only one miniature 
(fol. 145b). Skah-néma manuscripts produced under 
Turkman patronage in the middle years of the 15th 
century also present the hero sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, the leopard’s mask on his helmet. 
But in the numerous copies of the epic illustrated in 
the Commercial Turkman style, and issuing from 
Shiraz during the last quarter of the century, the 
leopard’s mask is invariable. 

Thus by the beginning of the Safawid dynasty, 
Rustam’s full panoply is well established, and to this 
period (ca. 1505) belongs the most splendid portrayal 
of Rustam in the whole of Persian painting: ‘‘Rustam 
lassoing the King of Sham’’ in the Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, Leipzig, in which the leopard’s head helmet 
is topped by a magnificent seven-fold plume, and the 
hero’s moustache and beard are red. This miniature 
is probably the work of Sultan Muhammad in his 
young days. Later in the Safawid period, attempts 
were made to represent Rustam as an old man in the 
latter stages of his career, but at the same time 
painters sometimes failed to show him as a child in his 
earliest exploits; thus, in depicting his killing the mad 
elephant, an artist may show him in full panoply with 
moustache and beard. 

In the 17th century, the languid and slightly deca- 
dent style of Rida ‘Abbasi [9.v.] was ill-suited to epic 
illustration, and Rustam sometimes presents an 
awkward and distinctly unheroic figure. His late ap- 
pearances under the Kadjars show him with the wasp 
waist and luxuriant black beard of Fath ‘Ali Shah 
{g.v.]. But the traditional panoply survives to the end. 

Bibliography: B.W. Robinson, Persian painting 
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RUSTAM 38. FARRUKH HURMUZD (thus in 
al-Tabari; in al-Mas‘idi, b. Farrukh-zad), Persian 
general and commander of the Sasanid army at the 
battle of al-Kadisiyya [g.v.] fought against the Arabs 
in Muharram 15/February-March 536 or Muharram 
16/February 637, the battle in which he was killed. 

His father is described as the tspabadh (q.v.] of 
Khurasa4n, for which province Rustam was deputy. In 
the lengthy account by al-Tabari of the battle of al- 
Kadisiyya, derived mainly from Sayf b. ‘Umar, there 
is much folkloric material, doubtless derived from 
materials used by the kussds [see KA$s], in which the 
Persian Emperor Yazdagird III and Rustam try to 
dissuade the Muslims from battle by a use of verbal 
parables and a show of superior splendour and lux- 
ury; but these are of no avail, and Rustam leads his 
forces into battle and is killed by Hilal b. ‘Ullafa al- 
Taymi (See F.M. Donner, The early Islamic conquests, 
Princeton 1981, 397, for the various traditions con- 
cerning this episode). 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 2243-4, 2247 ff.; 2261, 
2265-85, 2335 ff., tr. Y. Friedmann, The battle of al- 
Qadisiyyah and the conquest of Syria and Palestine, 
Albany 1992; Baladhuri, Futwh, 254 ff.; Mas‘adt, 
Murti}, iv, 207-8, 221-3 = §§ 1537-8, 1555-6; 
Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber, 393-4; Justi, 
Iranisches Namenbuch, 263. See also AL-KADISIYYA. 

(Ep.) 

RUSTAMIDS or Rustumips, an Ibadi dynasty, 
of Persian origin, which reigned from Tahart (in 
what is now Algeria) 161-296/778-909. 

The birth of the Ibadi principality of Tahart is 
bound up with the great Berber rising begun by 
Maysara (called, as a tribute from his enemies, al- 
Hakir ‘‘The Vile’’) in 122/740. As a result of this ris- 
ing, the greater part of the Maghrib fell away 
definitively from the control of the caliphate in the 
East, with the exception of the principality of 
Kayrawan (Kairouan), which only achieved virtual 
independence with the coming of the Aghlabids [q.». ] 
in 184/800. The Ibadi chief Abu ’l-Khattab al- 
Ma“Aafiri (g.v.], once elected Imam, seized Tripoli and 
then, in 141/758, Kayrawan, from where he ejected 
the Sufri Kharidjites and then entrusted its govern- 
ment to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam. It seemed that 
the whole of the Maghrib, now detached from the 
caliphate, was likely to fall to Kharidjism, with its two 
strands of Ibadism and Sufrism. 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam b. Bahram, the 
founder of the Ibadi principality of Tahart, was cer- 
tainly of Persian origin, without one being able to 
connect him, with any certainty, to the Persian royal 
house, as certain sources suggest. Having arrived in 
Kayrawan, with his mother, as a child, he felt at- 
tracted towards Ibadism which, with other doctrines, 
was being taught in the Great Mosque there, until 
Sahnin [q.v.], appointed kadi in 234/848-9, ‘‘broke 
up the circles of innovators (ahi al-bida‘)’’ (M. Talbi, 
Biographies Aghlabides ..., Tunis 1968, 104), and for- 
bade them to spread their ‘‘deviations’’ (zayghahum). 
In 135/752, like others, he took the high road towards 
the East (rih/a) in order to complete his education at 
Basra, at that time the spiritual centre of Ibadism, at 
the feet of Aba ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abi Karima, the 
great authority of the age, who gave out instruction in 
which political theology necessarily played a large 
role, conformable to the general principles of 
Kh§aridjism which had itself arisen from of a succes- 
sion to power crisis. Five years later, in 140/757, 
together with Abu ’l-Khattab, he was one of five mis- 











sionaries, the hamalat al-“ilm (lit. ‘‘bearers of 
knowledge’’), who set out for the Maghrib in order to 
pass on to the phase of the khuridy, i.e. open insurrec- 
tion, with the aim of installing a just Islamic régime 
conformable to the Ibadi ideas of an elective and 
equalitarian theocracy, considering that all the 
previous existing authorities had more or less 
betrayed true Islam since the time of the arbitration 
(takkim) at Siffin (37/657) [see 1BApryya]. 

The conjunction of affairs was at that moment 
especially favourable. Kharidjite propaganda had 
been introduced into the Maghrib some four decades 
previously, and it found there its most fertile ground. 
The Sufris were the first to enter the lists and, thanks 
to some resounding victories, had founded three prin- 
cipalities: at Sidjilmasa, at Tlemcen and in the region 
of Salé on the Atlantic shores. The Ibadis had the am- 
‘bition of assuming for themselves power over the 
eastern Maghrib, and nearly succeeded. 

However, Baghdad was not yet disposed freely to 
relinquish control, and still had the means within its 
general framework of policy to achieve this. In 
144/761 Ibn al-Ash‘ath recaptured Kayrawan, and 
Ibn Rustam fled into the central Maghrib. He ended 
up at Old Tahart, in a region where several Ibadi 
Berber tribes were solidly established. He was not im- 
mediately elected Imam in place of Abu ’I-Khattab, 
killed in battle, but he continued his involvement in 
the warfare against the ‘Abbasids, and in 151/768 he 
besieged, without success, the chief town of the Zab, 
Tubna, the ancient fortress of Tubunda, which had 
become an advance bastion protecting Ifrikiya. 

The Ibadiyya in the end had to renounce the cap- 
ture of Kayrawan, firmly held by a governor of first- 
rate competence, Yazid b. Hatim al-Muhallabi, and 
then decided to found their own principality in the 
Tahart region where ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam had 
already found refuge. There, in 161/778, ‘‘on a slope 
which dominated, from a height of a thousand metres, 
the steppes and their pasture-grounds’’ (Ch.-A. 
Julien, Histoire de U’Afrique du Nord, ii, 34), and in a 
place where there was abundant water, they con- 
structed their capital, New Tahart or Tihart (9 km/6 
miles to the west of present-day Tihert, founded in 
1863, the administrative centre of a wildya or province 
in modern Algeria), around which was built a protec- 
tive wall with four gates. The site offered advantages 
at the same time for sedentaries and nomads alike, 
and constituted a natural fortress. 

After his return from Basra, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Rustam had already been in charge of various respon- 
sibilities, whence the uncertainty of the sources re- 
garding the date of his investiture as Imam. This 
probably did not take place officially till after the foun- 
dation of Tahart, sc. in 162/779. Ibn Rustam evident- 
ly combined in himself the conditions of knowledge 
and piety required by the Ibadiyya for the election of 
their Imam. But the main reason which tipped the 
balance in his favour was that, if disputes should arise, 
he had ‘‘no tribe to bring him aid, and no clan to sup- 
port him’’ (Ibn al-Saghir, Akhbar ..., in CT, nos. 91-2 
[1975], 321-2). 

Externally, Ibn Rustam practised a pacific policy 
with regard to his neighbours, the ‘Abbasid governors 
in Kayrawan, the ‘Alid Idrisids in Fas or Fez, and the 
Sufri Midrarids in Sidjilmasa. Internally, he devoted 
his efforts to strengthening his power and to further- 
ing the economic prosperity of his principality, 
thanks, in particular, to financial support from the 
Ibadiyya of the East, to the impulse given to trans- 
Saharan trade, and to agricultural and urban develop- 
ment. Tahart speedily became a rich and 
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cosmopolitan metropolis, and the Sunni Ibn al-Saghir 
observed a host of people there, people stemming 
from Basra, Kiifa, Kayrawan and other places, all at- 
tracted by the justice and order which prevailed there. 
Before his death, which probably took place in 
171/788, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam appointed a 
council to choose a new Imam. The choice fell on his 
son ‘Abd al-Wahhab. Till the end of the kingdom of 
Tahart, the succeeding Im4ms all came from his line, 
but with a chronology more or less uncertain and with 
many troubles which often took on the character and 
tiresome nature of schisms. In a theocracy guided by 
the Kur’4n and Tradition, where the Imam had ideal- 
ly to double as a pious theologian controlled by 
religious leaders no less pious than himself, in a 
theocracy which was in principle equalitarian, austere 
and puritanical—‘Abd al-Rahmaan is depicted as per- 
ched on the roof of his modest house, finishing off its 
building with the help of a slave—such an evolution 
was inevitable. In Tahart, wrote Julien, op. cit., ii, 37, 
“people lived in a permanent state of religious exalta- 
tion’’. The following is the most likely succession of 
the Imams, theoretically elected but in fact succeeding 
by virtue of the dynastic succession rule against a 
background of schisms and political crises: 


‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam, 161-71/778-88 


‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 171-208/ 
788-824 

Aba Sa‘id Aflah b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 208-58/ 
824-72 


Aba Bakr b. Aflah, 258-60/872-4 

Abu ’l-Yakzan Muhammad b. Aflah, 260-81/874-94 

Aba Hatim Yusuf b. Muhammad, first reign 281-2/ 
894-5 

Ya‘kib b. Aflah, first reign 282-6/895-9 

Abi Hatim Yusuf b. Muhammad, second reign 
286-94/899-907 

Ya‘kib b. Aflah, second reign ? 

Yakzan b. Abi ’1-Yakzan, 294-6/907-9 


The first schism (:ftirdk) broke out as soon as ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab came to power, with his election contested 
by a splinter group of the Ibadiyya. It took shape as 
the Nukkdariyya [see AL-NUKKAR], who had their hour 
of glory under the command of Abt Yazid [g.v.], the 
‘“Man on the Donkey’’, who almost succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the Fatimid caliphate of Mahdiyya. 
Towards 195/811, a conflict broke out between the 
Ibadiyya of Tahart and their Zanata Berber 
neighbours, who professed Mut‘tazilism in its Wasili 
form. It is related that the controversy preceded the 
open conflict which was finally resolved in favour of 
Tahart, thanks in particular to intellectual and 
military support from the Nafusa [g.v.] Berbers of 
southern Tripolitania. 

The second schism which broke out amongst the 
Ibadiyya was that of the Khalafiyya, from the name 
of Khalaf b. al-Samh, a grandson of the Imam Abu ’I- 
Khattab, who succeeded his father as governor of the 
Djabal Nafisa [g.v.] to the south of Tripoli but with- 
out the agreement of the Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab, who 
rightly feared that a new dynasty would become in- 
stalled there. Khalaf’s partisans, taking as a pretext 
the discontinuity of the kingdom of Tahart, proclaim- 
ed Khalaf as an independent Imam. The secession of 
the Djabal Nafisa continued during Aflah’s imamate 
until at least 221/836—the date of a decisive defeat in- 
flicted on Khalaf—and the Khalafiyya maintained 
their doctrinal stance until the very end of the 
Rustamids. 

Aflah’s reign, an exceptionally long one, was the 
Golden Age of the Rustamid imamate. Despite vari- 
ous shocks which rocked the eastern part of the prin- 


cipality, his reign was relatively peaceful. He was 
able, by a combination of pliant policies and largesse, 
to impose his autority on the nomadic tribes, which 
were quarrelsome by nature. 

His successors were less fortunate or skilful. The 
Tahart principality had fluid frontiers, more human 
than geographical ones. It was very little urbanised, 
and had no dimes or frontier march supported by a line 
of powerful fortresses. The Imam’s territory had no 
other frontiers except those of the tribes which con- 
sidered themselves Ibadi, and consequently recognis- 
ed his authority, and this ultimately on the spiritual 
rather than the temporal level. This was the case e.g. 
of the Ibadiyya within the Aghlabid principality. 
Moreover, the principality was a mosaic of very dif- 
fering ethnic elements: Berber tribes, predominantly 
nomadic and having divergent interests, Persians who 
had got rich in the shadow of Rustamid power, and 
fractions of the Arab djund—through their profession, 
bellicose in nature—who had fled from Ifrikiya. Once 
the religious bond became relaxed, all these ingre- 
dients became a typically explosive mixture. Hence 
the internal history of the Rustamid state was full of 
ups and downs, especially after Aflah’s death. 

Armed clashes forced Abi Bakr to yield his power 
to his brother Abu ’l-Yakzan, who was supported by 
the Arabs. The latter was nevertheless not able to take 
up residence at Tahart until 268/882, thanks to the 
support of the Lawata and Nafiisa Berbers. Having 
learnt from these occurrences, he followed, it is 
recorded, a policy of justice, tolerance and balance, 
on an indispensable foundation of piety, austerity and 
erudition. 

During his own lifetime, Abu ’l-Yakzan appointed 
his son Aba Hatim to succeed himself, a procedure 
not at all, at least in principle, in accordance with 
Ibadi tradition. It is true that the make-up of Tahart 
had, meanwhile, changed considerably. Henceforth, 
at the side of a cosmopolitan plebs or ‘amma, there 
were all sorts of groups of people, including a great 
number of Malikis and Shi‘is, whose weight began to 
be felt on the chequerboard of politics. In these condi- 
tions, an uncle of Abu Hatim, Ya‘kub b. Aflah, pre- 
ferred to leave the capital and settle amongst the 
Zuwagha Berbers who formed part of the Khalafiyya. 
Civil warfare soon resumed. Aba Hatim was driven 
out of Tahart and his uncle Ya‘kub took his place. But 
this was not for long, and political alliances, from now 
onwards no longer reserved for the Ibadi community, 
were made and unmade according to shifting in- 
terests. Ya‘kib, in turn, lost his capital, and Abu 
Hatim returned to power, supported by the ‘amma, a 
mixture of both Ibadis and non-Ibadis. Disorder got 
worse and the central power became more relaxed. 
Abu Hatim was ruler only in name, and was 
assassinated by his nephews, which merely added to 
the disorders. Yakzan b. Abi ’1-Yakzan was on the 
throne when the troops of Abi ‘Abd Allah al-ShrT 
came to extinguish the Rustamid principality; Tahart 
offered no resistance. 

Wedged between two hostile regimes, that of the 
SAlid Idrisids on the west and that of the ‘Abbasid 
governors, and then the Sunni Aghlabids on the east, 
the Rustamids practised, by force of circumstances, a 
policy of rapprochement: to their south, with the Sufri 
Midrarids of Sidjilmasa, who, moreover, controlled 
the vital route by which gold came; and to their north, 
with the strongly Maliki Umayyads of Cordova, 
disregarding, in the interests of practical politics, the 
fact that Malik had condemned to death the Ibadi 
heretics (Sahntn, Mudawwana, Cairo 1323/1905, ii, 
47). 

To the east, after vain attempts to seize Tripoli 
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from the Aghlabids, the Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab, who 
had directed the battle in person, relinquished the 
town itself and the seas to the Aghlabids, and con- 
tented himself with the hinterland, having been 
neither conqueror not vanquished, and with a rever- 
sion to the status quo ante. In 239/853-4, the Aghlabid 
Abu ’l-SAbbaés Muhammad I built a town in the 
neighbourhood of Tahart, which he provocatively 
called al-‘Abbasiyya in honour of his suzerains. The 
Imam Aflah burnt it down and informed the caliph in 
Cordova of his action; the latter sent him 100,000 
dirhams. Finally, in 283/896 Ibrahim II inflicted a 
severe defeat at Manu, near the sea and to the south 
of Gabés, on the Nafisa, the spear-head of Ibadi 
power. In the west, the Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab al- 
lowed Idris I to capture Tlemcen in 173/789 almost 
without any adverse reaction. 

Across the seas, the Ibadi Imams of Tahart and the 
Maliki amirs of Cordova had extremely amicable rela- 
tions, despite their doctrinal differences, united by a 
common political interest. In 207/822, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman II gave a warm welcome to three sons of the 
Imam ‘Abd al-Wahhab arriving at Cordova on an 
embassy, probably to greet the amir on his accession 
to power. In 229/844, ‘‘Cordova informed Tahart of- 
ficially of its victory over the Northmen’’ (Lévi- 
Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 245), and in 239/853 
Muhammad I sent a sumptuous present to the Imam 
Aflah on his accession. Furthermore, members of the 
Rustamid family, installed in Muslim Spain, held 
high offices in Cordova, up to the ranks of com- 
mander and vizier. Possibly one might think, as did 
Lévi-Provengal, of links of vassalage (oc. cit.). 

At its apogee, the Rustamid capital was very pros- 
perous. Al-Ya‘kibi describes it as ‘‘an important city, 
very famous and with a great influence, which people 
have termed the ‘Irak of the Maghrib’’, adding that 
‘*a fortress on the coast serves as a port for the fleet 
of the principality of Tahart; it is called Marsa 
Farikh”’ (tr. Wiet, Les Pays, 216-17). Concerning the 
commercial routes by land, Ibn al-Saghir, op. cit., 
325, noted that there were roads connecting Tahart 
with the land of Sadan and with all the lands to the 
East and the West. It was probably in order to 
stimulate trade with Sub-Saharan Africa that Aba 
Bakr b. Aflah sent an embassy headed by a rich mer- 
chant of Tahart, Ibn ‘Arafa, to the ‘‘king of the 
Stidan”’ (zbid. , 340). A great tolerance reigned within 
the city, whose population included, amongst others, 
Christians (‘adjam), who are described as being 
especially influential and rich (Julien, op. cit., ii, 37). 
The people of Tahart were fond of controversy and 
disputation, and the Imams themselves were often 
scholars as well-versed in the profane sciences as the 
religious ones. 
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S. Zakkar, al-Dawla al-rustumiyya fi Tahart, in Dirasat 

ta@rikhiyya, Damascus 1983, no. 12, 74-90; Habib 

Djanhani, Tahart, ‘asimat al-dawla al-rustumtyya, in 

Rev. Tunis. des Scts. Soc., nos. 40-3 (1975), 7-54; 
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RUSTEM PASHA (906?-968/1500?-1561) Otto- 
man Grand Vizier. 

Born ca. 1500 in a village near Sarajevo, Ristem 
Pasha came of a family most probably of Bosnian 
origin (though some sources mention Croatian or 
possibly Albanian ancestry), whose pre-Muslim sur- 
name had been either Opukovit or Cigalit (cf. Albéri, 
Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al senato, ser. iii, vol. iii, 
89; C. Truhelka, Bosntsche Post, Sarajevo 1912, no. 
80). A register from the kadi’s (g.v.] court at Sarajevo, 
dated 974/1557, records the sale of a house by Hadjdji 
SAli Beg b. Khayr al-Din, miitewelli of Riistem Pasha’s 
bedesten in the city, on behalf of one ‘‘Nefisa Khanum, 
daughter of Mustafa and sister of Riistem Pagha’’. A 
brother, Sinan Pasha (d. 961/1554), was also in the 
service of the Ottoman government, rising to the rank 
of Kapudan Pasha [q.v.}. 

Educated in the palace school, Riistem Pasha’s first 
recorded post was as silahdar on the Mohacs [g.v.] 
campaign, and then as mirakhir-i ewwel. The date of 
his appointment as beglerbegi [g.v.] of Diyar Bakr is 
unknown, but it was from this post that he was ap- 
pointed beglerbegi of Anatolia in 945/1538 (Petewi, 
Ta°rikh, Istanbul 1281/1861, i, 206). The following 
year, he became third vizier and was married to 
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Mihrimdh, the daughter of Kanini Stileyman and 
Khurrem Sultan [g.vv.]. In 948/1541 he was pro- 
moted to second vizier, and in 951/1544 succeeded 
Khadim Sileyman Pasha [9.v.] as Grand Vizier. 
Dismissed in 960/1553 during the outcry caused by 
the execution of Siileyman’s eldest son Mustafa, 
Riistem Pasha spent two years in retirement before 
being re-appointed Grand Vizier in 962/1555, follow- 
ing the execution (at which he is said to have conniv- 
ed) of Kara Ahmed Pasha [q.v.], grand vizier since 
960/1553. He then served in this post until his death, 
probably from dropsy, in 968/1561. He was buried in 
the tiirbe designed for him by the architect Sinan (q.v. ] 
next to the Shehzade mosque in Istanbul. (For further. 
biographical details, see S. Altundag and §. Turan, 
IA, art. Riistem Pasa; F. Babinger, E/', art. Riistem 
Pasha; Sigjill-t ‘Othmani, ii, 377-8, iii, 106). 

Riistem Pasha was Sileyman’s longest-serving 
Grand Vizier (a total of fourteen-and-a-half years in 
two periods of office), but one whose reputation, both 
contemporary and historical, was mixed. During his 
first period of office a major treaty was concluded with 
the Hapsburg Emperor (in 1547) stipulating the an- 
nual payment of 30,000 ducats’ ‘‘tribute’’ by the lat- 
ter. Internally, his tenure was marked throughout by 
his successful efforts to build up government finances, 
neglecting no possible sources of income, even, ac- 
cording to the Habsburg ambassador Busbecq, selling 
vegetables and flowers grown in the grounds of 
Topkapi Sarayi [g.v.] (Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, 
The Turkish letters, tr. E.S. Forster, Oxford 1968, 30). 
On the other hand, Ristem Pasha was held largely 
responsible for introducing the sale of government of- 
fices and for allowing imperial dhdsss [q.v.] to be given 
out in tax farms, thus paving the way for the bribery 
and corruption detected by later Ottoman historians. 
He amassed an immense personal fortune (see the in- 
ventory of possessions on his death given by Petewi, 
Tarikh, i, 23, taken from ‘AIi’s [¢.v.] Kinki ‘l-akhbar), 
and was accused of greed and avarice both on his own 
behalf and that of the state (for several complaints 
against him, see M.T. Gokbilgin, Riustem Pasa ve hak- 
kindaki ithamlar, in Tarih dergisi, viii/11 [1955], 11-50). 

Riistem Pasha appears to have enjoyed the sultan’s 
full confidence, due partly to his abilities and partly to 
the mutual agreement between himself, Mihrimah 
Sulyan and Khurrem Sultan. However, his positive 
achievements as Grand Vizier were overshadowed by 
his involvement in the conspiracy leading to the ex- 
ecution of the popular prince Mustafa, which cleared 
the way for the eventual succession of one of Khurrem 
Sultan’s two surviving sons, Selim II [g.v.] 
(Goékbilgin, op. cit., 20-4, 38-43). Riistem’s dismissal 
in 960/1553 may have been at his request, in order to 
forestall demands from supporters of Mustafa for his 
own execution. 

Busbecq’s description of Riistem Pasha as ‘‘a man 
of keen and far-seeing mind”’ is largely borne out by 
Ottoman sources, who attest his capable administra- 
tion and loyal service, stressing his financial acumen 
and the fact that even where offices were sold these 
were only to worthy people who were never thereafter 
dismissed. Whereas to Busbecq he seemed ‘‘always 
gloomy and brutal’’ and SAIi criticised his dislike of 
dervishes and poets, Petewi stresses his correct man- 
ners, sobriety and piety (Busbecq, Turkish letters, 29, 
190; J. Schmidt, Pure water for thirsty Muslims: a study 
of Mustafa ‘Ali of Gallipoli’s Kiinhii l-ahbar, Leiden 1991, 
153, 89, 159; Petewi, Ta7rikh, i, 21-2). He was never- 
theless a master of political intrigue and a controver- 
sial figure. 

As a patron of architecture, Riistem Pasha commis- 





sioned, in addition to his principal foundation in 
Istanbul, the Riistem Pasha mosque, at least four 
medreses and a number of other mosques, ‘“tmarets, ker- 
wansarays, and other structures throughout Anatolia 
and Rumeli. Many of these were also designed by 
Sinan. However, it is now thought that the historical 
work Tewarikh-i Al-t ‘Othman (or Ta°rikh-t Rutistem 
Pasha) for long attributed to Riistem Pasha’s author- 
ship, is in fact part of the Dyami‘ ul-tewarikh of 
Matrakti Nasth [9.v.], compiled at Riistem Pasha’s 
request (L. Forrer, Die Osmanische Chronik des Rustem 
Pascha, Leipzig 1923; H.G. Yurdaydin, An Ottoman 
historian of the XVIth century: Nasuh al-Matraki and his 
Beyan-1 menazil-i sefer-i “Irakayn and its importance for 
some ‘Iraqi cities, in Turctca, vii (1975), 180-2). 
Bibliography: For further references in addition 
to those in the text, see the bibl. to S. Altundag and 

§. Turan, IA, art. Riistem Pasa. 

_ (CuristinE WooDHEAD) 

RUSWA, MirzA MuHamMmad HaAoi, Urdu 
novelist, poet, translator and writer on scien- 
tific, philosophical and religious subjects. He was 
born in Lucknow most probably in 1858. His 
ancestors had migrated from Persia during the 
Mughal period. His great-grandfather, Mirza Dhu ’I- 
Fakar ‘Ali Beg, took up permanent residence in 
Awadh [q.v.| during Asaf al-Dawla’s time (1775-97), 
and became adjutant in the Nawab’s army. Ruswa re- 
ceived his early education from his father, Agha 
Muhammad Taki, who taught him Arabic, Persian 
and mathematics. For learning English, Ruswa went 
to La Martiniére College, where he remained until 
the middle grade. By the time he was sixteen years of 
age both his parents died. Ruswa came into a large in- 
heritance, but his maternal uncle, who was his guar- 
dian, appropriated most of it. What remained was 
squandered by Ruswa himself in self-indulgence and 
extravagant living. At this time, a friend of his father, 
by the name of Haydar Bakhsh, who was a 
calligrapher by profession, came to Ruswa’s aid, and 
helped him through his financial difficulties. Ruswa 
enrolled himself in Thomason Engineering School, 
Roorkee, and obtained an overseer’s diploma in 1876. 
Thereafter, he worked first in Rae Bareli and, later, 
in the Quetta region of Balutistan, where his duties 
were connected with the laying of railway tracks. Not 
long afterwards he resigned from his job, and took up 
employment as instructor of Persian in the Church 
Mission School, Lucknow. From there he passed his 
high school examination as a private candidate. 

In 1888 Ruswa joined Christian College, Lucknow, 
to teach Arabic and Persian, and stayed there for over 
thirty years. In 1894 he passed his B.A. examination 
from Punjab University as a private student. 
Together with his full-time job in Christian College, 
he taught briefly in Isabella Thorburn College, an in- 
stitution for women students. Towards the latter part 
of his life, he showed an open involvement with 
religion, which found expression in a number of 
religious tracts composed by him and in the publica- 
tion of a journal entitled al-Hakam, which contained 
articles on religious matters written from a Shi point 
of view. This journal continued to be published from 
1902 to 1907. In 1919 Ruswa found employment in 
the Bureau of Translation, Osmania University, 
Haydarabad (Deccan), where he spent the remaining 
years of his life. He died in Haydarabad on 21 Oc- 
tober 1931 and was buried there. 

Ruswa was a man of varied talents. His intellectual 
preoccupations were not restricted only to literary 
pursuits, but extended to other fields as well, such as 
philosophy and science. For giving expression to his 
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philosophical interest, he founded the bi-monthly Jsh-+ 
rak, a journal devoted to the dissemination of 
philosophical ideas. It appeared for the first time on 5 

May 1884, and was perhaps the first journal of its 

kind in Urdu. However, it was shortlived, and had to 

be discontinued after one and a half years due to a 

lack of enthusiasm on the part of Urdu readers. In ad- 

dition to his original contributions, Ruswa published 

in this journal his Urdu translations of two of Plato’s 

works, namely the Apology and Crito. At a later date, 

while working at Haydarabad, he translated several 

works dealing with philosophy and psychology. He 

also took an interest in astronomy and chemistry, and 

composed some works on these subjects. Among his 

other accomplishments was his participation in the 

development of a system of Urdu shorthand and a 

keyboard for the Urdu typewriter. 

In the literary field, Ruswa is known primarily for 
his novels. He was also a poet of a minor sort, writing 
conventional verses. His first poetical work, a 
mathnawi entitled Naw bahar (‘‘Spring’’), appeared in 
1886. He also composed a verse drama, in the 
mathnawi form, under the title Murakka‘-i Layla 
Madjnin (‘‘An album of Layla and Madjnin’’), which 
was completed probably in 1887. He used the pen- 
name of ‘‘Mirza’’ for his poems, reserving the 
pseudonym ‘‘Ruswa’’ for his novels. In the begin- 
ning, his mentor in poetry was the respected contem- 
porary poet of Lucknow, Dabir (1803-75 [g.v.}). As a 
novelist, Ruswa was the author of five original works, 
namely Afshd-yt raz (‘‘Exposed secret’’), Umra’o Dyan 
Ada, Dhat-i sharif (‘‘A perfect knave’’), Sharif-zada 
(‘‘Of good breed’’), and Akhtart Begum. Afsha-yi raz 
(1896), of which only the first part seems to have been 
completed, represents Ruswa’s earliest attempt at 
novel-writing. Its theme, dealing with the decadent 
society and culture of Lucknow during the latter part 
of the 19th century, was elaborated by the author in 
his next novel, Umra’6 Dian Ada (1899), which tells the 
life story of a courtesan, on whose name the title of the 
novel is based. Ruswa’s third novel, Dhat-i sharif 
(1900), has for its central theme the life of a gullible 
and degenerate aristocrat who succumbs to the decep- 
tions and allurements of unscrupulous hangers-on, 
and brings destruction upon himself due to his in- 
discretions. In Sharif-zdda (1900), the story revolves 
around a person of meagre means who, by virtue of 
his character, personal effort and hard work, finds 
success in life. Ruswa’s last novel, Akhtart Begum 
(1924), is a narrative of a middle class household, and 
contains a plot built upon misunderstandings. Of all 
the above-mentioned novels, Umra’o Djdn Ada is 
decidedly a masterpiece, and contributes, for the most 
part, to Ruswa’s literary fame. On its appearance, it 
was welcomed in literary circles and was so well- 
received by the reading public that it went through 
several editions during a short time. In this novel 
Ruswa gives a sensitive portrayal of the current state 
of society and provides an insight into the traditional 
culture representative of the Muslim upper class in 
Lucknow. Because of its realistic delineation of the 
theme, its successfully constructed plot, and its superb 
characterisation, Umra’o Dian Ada has come to be 
regarded by many critics as the first true novel in 
Urdu. 

Bibliography: Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa, 
Umrao Dian Ada, ed. Zahir Fathpuri, Lahore 1963; 
idem, Umrao Jan Ada (Courtesan of Lucknow), tr. 
Khushwant Singh and M.A. Husaini, Calcutta 
1961; idem, Afsha-yt raz, Lucknow 1896; idem, 
Dhat-i sharif, Lucknow 1965; idem, Sharif-zada, 
Allahabad 1968; idem, Akhtari Begum, Karachi 
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Hasan, Aligarh 1961; Maymiina Begum Ansari, 
Mirza Muhammad Hadi Mirzé wa Ruswa: hayat wa 
adabi karname, Lahore 1963; Adam Shaykh, Mirza 
Ruswa: hayat awr nawil-nigari, Lucknow 1968; Zahir 
Fathptri, Ruswa ki na@wil-nigari, Rawalpindi 1970, 
Mirza Muhammad ‘Askari (tr.), Tarikh-i adab-t Ur- 
di, repr. Lahore n.d.; ‘Ali ‘Abbas Husayni, art. 
Mirza Ruswa, in Nukish, 47-8, Lahore 1955; 
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don 1964; T.W. Clark (ed.), The novel in India, 
Berkeley 1970; Fayyad Mahmid and ‘Ibadat 
Barelawi (eds.), Tarikh-i adabiyydt-i Musalmanan-i 
Pakistan wa Hind, iv, Lahore 1972; Urdi d@ira-yi 
ma‘arif-i Islamiyya, x, Lahore 1973; Dja‘far Husayn, 
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manzar mén, Lucknow 1978; Salim Akhtar, Urdé 
adab ki mukhtasar-tarin tarikh, Lahore 1981; I‘djaz 
Husayn, Mukhtasar tarikh-i adab-i Urdi, revised by 
Sayyid Muhammad ‘Akil, Allahabad 1984; D.J. 
Matthews et alii, Urdu literature, London 1985. 
(Munipur RAHMAN) 

RUTBIL [see zunsi]. 

RUTUL, a people of Daghist4n in the eastern 
Caucasus. 

Until the Soviet period the Rutuls lacked a common 
ethnic self-designation, but rather referred to them- 
selves by village (au/) or as members of the Rutul 
Magal. The Rutul Magal was one of the numerous 
free societies or clan federations found in Daghistan 
prior to the Soviet period. This is one of the few cases 
where all of the members of a given ethnic group be- 
longed to the same free society. In addition to the 
Rutuls, who dominated this free society, a number of 
Tsakhur and Lezgin villages were also members of the 
Rutul Magal. The existence of this free society helped 
in the establishment of a distinct Rutul ethnic group 
during the Soviet period. 

The Rutuls traditionally inhabited 20 villages in 
Rutul district in southern Daghistan (18 of which are 
in the Samur valley and 2 others in the Akhtitai 
valley) and 2 villages across the border in neighbour- 
ing Adharbaydjan. The Rutuls lived under very 
strong Lezgin and Adharbaydjani influence, and until 
the Russian Revolution they were on the verge of total 
assimilation by these two other culturally more domi- 
nant peoples. The Rutul language belongs with 
Lezgin to the Samurian group of the northeast 
(Ceéeno-Daghistani) division of the Caucasian 
language family. The Rutul language is only ver- 
nacular (i.e. it has no written form). Prior to the Rus- 
sian Revolution, there was almost universal illiteracy 
among the Rutuls, and the few individuals who could 
write used classical Arabic. After the Revolution and 
until the 1930s, Lezgin and Azeri Turkish served as 
the literary language among the Rutuls. Since that 
time, Russian has been the primary literary language 
used by the Rutuls of Daghistan, and Azeri by those 
of Adharbaydjan. 

The Rutuls were polytheistic until the appearance 
of Zoroastrianism in the northern Caucasus starting 
sometime around the 5th century B.C. Later Christ- 
ian influences penetrated the Rutul region from the 
south (primarily by Armenians living in Adhar- 
baydjan prior to the appearance of the Adharbaydjani 
Turks in the 11th century). According to Rutul 
legend, Islam was introduced by the Arabs in the 7th 
and 8th centuries, but was more likely spread from 
other areas in Daghistan between the 10th-13th cen- 
turies. Although officially Muslim, Islam was practic- 
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ed among the Rutuls and other southern Daghistanis 
with many Christian, Zoroastrian, and polytheistic 
holdovers. During the 18th-19th centuries conser- 
vative Safi movements were active among the Rutuls 
and during this period many of the pre-Islamic 
cultural rituals and beliefs were eliminated. The 
Rutuls today are Sunni Muslims. As among all other 
Daghistani peoples, and many other North Cauca- 
sians, pre-Islamic clan vendetta laws are still common 
among the Rutuls to this day. 

Until the mid-20th century, patriarchal-clan en- 
dogamic marriage patterns prevailed among the 
Rutuls. Since that time traditional clan endogamy has 
been breaking down. In addition to clan exogamy, 
some ethnic intermarriage patterns with other 
Daghistani peoples is beginning to develop, and in 
particular in urban areas of Daghistan. 

The traditional economy among the Rutuls was 
based on transhumant pastoralism. Sheep and goats 
were the most common stock animals raised by the 
Rutuls for food, milk, and wool. As this is a dry and 
mountainous region, little agriculture was practised 
and animal husbandry predominated. Traditionally, 
women engaged in agriculture while the men tended 
the animals. Horses were also raised for transport as 
were some cattle. Rug weaving and ceramics were 
common crafts among the Rutuls, and the trade in 
these goods formed an important part of the Rutul 
traditional economy. 

There was a long tradition of seasonal migration by 
the Rutul men to find winter employment in other 
parts of Daghistan and northern Adharbaydjan. As 
there are no urban areas within the Rutul region 
itself, a significant emigration to areas outside the 
Rutul region by young people developed during the 
Soviet period. Derbend and Makhat-kala_ in 
Daghistan, and Baki, Sheki, and Kuba in Adhar- 
baydjan are the main cities to which the Rutul 
migrate. 

The Rutuls are one of the numerically small peoples 
of the Caucasus. According to the census returns of 
the USSR, there were 10,495 Rutuls in 1926; 6,732 
in 1959; 12,071 in 1970; 15,032 in 1979; and 29,672 
in 1989. The radical changes in population reflect the 
rapid rate of assimilation of the Rutuls by their 
neighbours during the 1930s, and then a reversal of 
that trend afterwards. The doubling of their popula- 
tion between 1979 and 1989 represents a rise in Rutul 
consciousness (i.e. redefinition by Rutuls who former- 
ly called themselves Daghistanis, Lezgins or 
Adharbaydjanis). 

Bibliography: Narodi Dagestana, Moscow 1955; 
Narodi Kavkaza, Moscow 1960; R. Wixman, 
Language aspects of ethnic patterns and processes in the 
North Caucasus, Chicago 1980; A. Bennigsen, The 
problem of bilingualism and assimilation in the North 
Caucasus, in Central Asian Review, xv/3 (1967), 
205-11. (R. Wixman) 
RUWALA (a., also Ruwayla, conventional render- 

ings Eng., Roala, Rwala, Ruwalla, Ruweilah; Ger- 
man, frequently Ruala, Rualla, Ruola, also Rawalla 
and Erwalla; French, Rou’ala, Roualla), an impor- 
tant tribe in northern Arabia. 

The Ruwala and other ‘Anaza [q.v.] say that the 
Ruwala are from the Dana Muslim group of ‘Anaza. 
An authoritative Ruwayli genealogist, Fraywan b. 
Frayh al-Mw?abhil al-Sha‘lan, opposes Djas to Bishr; 
Dyas has, as descendants, Zayyid and Wahhab; 
Zayyid has Rwayli (the Ruwala) and Mislim, who are 
the Swalma, Shadja‘a and ‘Abdilla; the Wahhab are 
opposed to Zayyid and the descendants of Wahhab 
are the ‘Ali (Wald ‘Ali) and Mufarridj, who are the 


Hasana and Mesalikh (Lancaster 1981, 25). Other 
authorities (e.g. Musil, 1928, quoting the then amir 
Nari Sha‘lan) give the Dana Muslim as the Beni 
Wahhab and the al-Djas: the Beni Wahhab divide in- 
to the Hasana and the Wald ‘SAIi; the Djas into the 
Mihlef and the Ruwala. The names are similar, but 
their position in relation to each other is inconsistent. 

The sections (fukhid) of the Ruwala are: al-Mur?’az 
and al-Doghm4n (who together are the Djum‘an), al- 
Ka‘adki‘a and al-Fraydja. The Kwatzba, now reckon- 
ed as part of the Ruwala, claim descent from Kahtan 
[g.v.] and joined the Ruwala possibly in the 18th cen- 
tury (Musil, Arabia deserta, 1927, 14-6; Lancaster, 
1981, 155-6). The shaikhly family is Ibn Sha‘lan of 
the Mur?az section, who took over the shaykhdom 
from Ibn Ka‘ka‘ of al-Ka‘adki‘a, possibly in the 16th 
century (Musil, 1928, 51; Lancaster, 1981, 126-7). 

The areas used by the Ruwala in the present and 
past include Tayma and Khaybar, the Djubba, Wadi 
Sirhan, al-Wudiyan, al-Labba, the Hamad and 
Hawran. Numbers are difficult to establish, but the 
Ruwala say they were and are the largest and most 
powerful tribe in the northern Arabian desert. Shaykh 
Faysal b. Fawwaz Sha‘lan estimates there to be over 
half a million, most of whom are in northern Saudi 
Arabia, with a few in Syria and Jordan. 

Inconsistencies, noticeable in the sources, in the 
precise relationships of the Ruwala to other parts of 
the Dana Muslim group, in their sections, locations 
and numbers, may be understood by reference to 
Ruwayli concepts. The genealogy is seen as a way of 
talking about political and jural relationships of 
closeness and distance between constituent parts of 
the group, not actual descent. The shaikhly family 
often personifies the tribe in historical and political 
discussion; this encourages a shift in political focus to 
be seen as a migration from one area to another which 
is not justifiable when more detailed information is 
available. The Ruwala are, as they have always been, 
concerned with living their lives in their own terms; 
they see their shaykhs as ambassadors, or agents, be- 
tween them and the agencies of other governments, 
rather than leaders as such. From this point of view, 
the movement northwards in the late 18th century is 
a political and economic shift on the part of the 
shaikhly family and those Ruwala who saw the shift as 
a useful option. 

The Ruwala say they are from ‘Anaz, who was the 
brother of Ma‘az, the sons of Wa?il. This S‘Anaz b. 
Wa’il genealogy is not totally consistent with the in- 
formation of Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi in his 
Djamharat al-nasab on ‘Anaza b. Asad, ‘‘alter Stamm, 
spater zu Rabi‘a gerechnet’’ (tr. Caskel and Stren- 
ziok, Band ii, 189, and Band i, tables 141 and 172). 
The Rabi‘a and Bakr b. Wa? il tribes dominate the 
recorded history of northern Arabia in the early and 
mediaeval periods. Yakat, iii, 644, records the ‘Anaza 
in Khaybar, as does Abu ’1-Fida, Takwim, tr. 
Reinaud, 120. Sections of the Ruwala continue to 
own date gardens there and in Tayma (Lancaster, 
1981, 128). The Djlas (identified with the Ruwala by 
Burckhardt, Notes, i, 6), and other ‘Anaza, are men- 
tioned in Ottoman tax registers of 1558 as wintering 
around Safad (A. Cohen and B. Lewis, Population and 
revenue in 16th century Palestine, Princeton 1979, 160). 
Abujabr (Pioneers over Jordan, London 1989, 166) men- 
tions a family from a section of the Ruwala who left 
Tayma about 1600 and settled in al-Husn, near Irbid 
in Jordan. Thus the Ruwala have been using the 
wider region for a long period, although political and 
economic shifts have caused them to be identified 
with, and to identify themselves with, different areas. 
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Musil, quoting other tribes in the region, says the 
Ruwala were the ‘“‘most Bedu’’ tribe in northern 
Arabia. At this date (1908-16), ‘“‘being Bedu’’ meant 
camel-herding. The camel herds provided subsistence 
and enabled the Ruwala to provide services of protect- 
ion and restitution to those parts of the wider popula- 
tion unwilling or unable to protect themselves, to pro- 
vide guides and protectors to caravans, and to sell 
camels in the markets of Syria and Egypt for meat, 
transport animals and for agricultural work. Camel 
herding, together with tribal political and jural pro- 
cesses, permitted a system of government (hukuma— 
based on mediation and consensus) that was an alter- 
native to that of states. Raiding (ghazu) took a variety 
of forms (Lancaster 1981, 140-5), the purpose being 
the acquisition of booty and personal reputation. 

Burckhardt, Wallin, Guarmani, the Blunts, and 
Musil provide a partial history of the tribe during the 
19th century and up to the First World War. During 
this period the Ruwala became pre-eminent among 
the ‘Anaza tribes. Although opposing Wahhabi 
political ambitions, in 1809 they defeated a Turkish 
government army outside Baghdad in pursuit of the 
Wahhabi forces; thus the Ruwala achieved in- 
dependence of both Ibn Su‘id (who relieved them of 
the obligation to recognise his overlordship) and of the 
Turks (Lancaster, 1981, 128-9). Relationships with 
the Turkish government in Damascus were always 
ambivalent shifting between open hostility and uneasy 
compliance (Euting, 1896, i, 93; Musil, 1928). In 
1909, Nawwaf b. Nuri Sha‘lan, with his father’s 
reluctant support (Musil 1927, 1928) retook Djawf 
from Ibn Rashid of the Shammar, whose political for- 
tunes were in decline [see RASHID, AL]. After the First 
World War, Nawwaf had plans for the Sha‘lan 
kingdom of northern Arabia, to which Nuri was op- 
posed. The rise of the power of Ibn Su‘id, and the 
French and British mandates over Transjordan and 
Syria, together with the death of Nawwaf in 1921, 
ended any possibility of this, and amir Nuri handed 
over Djawf and the WAdi Sirhan to Ibn Su‘id in 
1926, signing the Treaty of Hadda. Amir Niri, ac- 
cording to one of his great-grandsons, Shaykh Faysal 
b. Fawwaz, was conscious of the contradictions in- 
herent in the political role of a tribal amir and an ur- 
ban ruler. The present amir Mit‘ib b. Fawwaz, and 
his generation of Sha‘lan shaykhs, see their function as 
maintaining freedom of access for tribesmen to the 
economic and political resources of the various states 
in which the Ruwala live. 

The increasing use of motor transport exacerbated 
a trend signalled by the opening of the Suez canal in 
1870 and the Hidjaz Railway in 1908, to the point 
where there was little market for surplus camels, ex- 
cept for meat and some agricultural work. This was 
the real cause for the ending of raiding. The Ruwala 
had lost, between a declining market for camels, and 
the loss of services now provided by the Mandate 
governments or Ibn Sa‘id, a substantial part of their 
income. They managed, between the late 1920s until 
the 1950s, by having vastly increased herds, and 
employment in the Arab Legion, as Méharistes, and 
with Ibn Su‘ad. Some Ruwala became Ikhw4an, and 
a few, under Firhan al-Mashhir, were involved in the 
Ikhw4n revolt of Faysal al-Darwish of the Mutayr 
(Glubb papers; Philby papers). There were also 
problems with the authorities of the French and 
British Mandates, and with Ibn Su‘td, over whether 
the Ruwala were a Syrian or a Saudi tribe. As their 
amir was based near Damascus, and many Ruwala us- 
ed Syria in the summer, it was decided the Ruwala 
were a Syrian tribe, while those who stayed in Saudi 


Arabia in summer and paid taxes to Ibn Su‘iid were 
Saudi citizens. The Treaty of Hadda guaranteed the 
Ruwala their traditional markets and grazing areas. 
During the thirties, al-Awrens b. Trad Sha‘lan based 
himself outside H4 (IPC pumping station) in eastern 
Jordan from where he advised the Iraq Petroleum 
Company and developed an extensive political net- 
work. The amir Nuri, and after 1936 his grandson amir 
Fawwaz b. Nawwaf, were members of the Syrian 
Chamber of Deputies. 

With the increase in oil wealth in Saudi Arabia, 
together with the drought of 1958-62, many Ruwala 
joined the newly-formed National Guard in Saudi 
Arabia or became employed in the oil companies. The 
rise of the Ba‘th party to power in Syria in the 1960s, 
and the resulting political and economic difficulties for 
particular tribes, encouraged the Ruwala to concen- 
trate on options in Saudi Arabia. At this date amir 
Nayif b. Nawwéaf filled a position similar to that of 
Speaker of the House of Commons in Saudi Arabia. 
After the Sha‘lan lost their assets in Syria, many of 
them, under the leadership of Shaykh Niri b. 
Fawwaz, together with Ruwala tribesmen, collected at 
al-Risha in eastern Jordan and began smuggling from 
Saudi Arabia into Syria as a political actien (Lan- 
caster 1981). The antagonism to Syria was simulta- 
neously expressed as active support for King Husayn 
of Jordan in the troubles with the Palestinian 
Fida*tyyin. 

The smuggling ended with some reconciliation be- 
tween the Sha‘lan and the Syrian authorities, together 
with pressure from the Jordanian government. The 
closing of the desert roads between Syria and Jordan 
by the Syrian authorities during the 1980s ended the 
viability of al-Risha as a base for trading (legitimate 
or otherwise) by the Ruwala and others. Profits from 
smuggling were invested in sheep herds, gardens, pro- 
perty and businesses, especially in Saudi Arabia but 
also in Jordan and in Syria. The Ruwala are an im- 
portant group in the National Guard of Saudi Arabia, 
and are represented in the Army and Air Force; they 
play an active part in government, the professions and 
business in Saudi Arabia. Their political influence is 
apparent in Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Syria. 

While they say they are no longer Bedouin, as they 
do not depend on the dadtya or desert as in the past, 
they maintain their strong tribal identity. 

Bibliography: The chief authorities are A. 
Musil, particularly The manners and customs of the 
Rwala bedouins, New York 1928; Arabia deserta, New 
York 1927; and Northern Nejd, New York 1928. 
Raynaud and Martinet, Les bedouins de la mouvance de 
Damas, Beirut 1922; V.M.P. Mueller, En Syrie avec 
les bedouins, Paris 1931; and M. von Oppenheim, 
Die Beduinen, i, Leipzig 1939, continue Ruwala 
coverage. W. Lancaster, The Rwala bedouin today, 
Cambridge 1981, provides an anthropological 
analysis. Articles by Lancaster deal with detailed 
aspects: The logic of the Rwala response to change in con- 
temporary nomadic and pastoral peoples, in Asia and the 
North, studies in Third World societies, viii (1982); The 
concept of territoriality among the Rwala bedouin, in 
Nomadic Peoples, xx (1986); and Desert devices: the 
pastoral system of the Rwala bedouin, in A world of 
pastoralism; herding systems in comparative perspective, 
ed. J.G. Galaty and D.L. Johnson, New York 
1990. 

Other important sources include; J.L. Burck- 
hardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, London 
1831; G.A. Wallin, Narrative of a journey from Cairo to 
Ned, in JRGS, xxiv (1854), 115-207; C. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia deserta, London 1885; Lady Anne 
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Blunt, Bedouin tribes of the Euphrates, London 1879; 
C. Huber, Voyage dans l’Arabie centrale 1878-82, in 
Bull. Soc. Geogr., vii/5 (1884); J. Euting, Tagebuch 
einer Reise in Inner-Arabien, 2 parts, Leiden 1896, 

1914; C. Guarmani, Northern Ned, London 1938; 

H.St.J. Philby, Jauf and the northern Arabian desert, in 

GJ, \xii/4 (1923) and Arabia of the Wahabis, London 

1928 (but see Elizabeth Monroe, Philby of Arabia, 

London 1973); T.E. Lawrence, Revolt in the desert, 

London 1937; C.R. Raswan, The black tents of 

Arabia, London 1934 (for photographs); J.B. 

Glubb, War in the desert, London 1960; N. Lewis, 

Nomads and settlers in Syria and Jordan 1800-1980, 

Cambridge 1987; M. Meeker, Literature and violence 

in northern Arabia, Cambridge 1979 (a semiotic 

analysis of some Ruwala poetry, with which the 

Ruwala disagree on methods of analysis and inter- 

pretation). (W. and Fipetity LANcAsTER) 

RUWYA (a.), derived from the Semitic root r-?-y 
which gives rise to formations expressing ‘‘sight’’ 
(ru>ya(t)) and ‘‘vision’’ (ru?ya), one of the aspects of vi- 
sion being nocturnal vision, the dream. 

1. In the meaning of dream. 

On relations between ‘‘seer’’ (rd%e = Aram. hézé = 
Ar. hdzi), ‘‘soothsayer’’ (kahin, ‘arraf, etc.) and 
‘‘prophet’’ (nadi), see the articles KAHIN, KIHANA, 
NUBUWWA. 

The Semitic terminology of the dream and of the vi- 
sion evolves in two fundamentally different semantic 
zones: 

(1) The first is situated in the space extending be- 
tween sleep and waking and is consequently expressed 
by the roots y/w-sh-n (cf. Akkadian shittu ‘‘sleep’’, and 


Shuttu ‘‘dream’’, Hebr. shénd ‘‘sleep’’, Ar. sina 
‘‘sleep’’), n-w-m (cf. Akk. munattu ‘‘dawn’’, 
“‘dream’’, Hebr. tnuma ‘‘light sleep, dozing’’, Ar. 
manam ‘‘somnolence’’, ‘‘dream’’) and Akk. 6-r-y, 


Aramaic h-z-y, Hebr. and Ar. r-?-y (whence, respect- 
ively, Akk. tabrit/mushi, Hebr. and Aram. hézion/layla, 
Hebr. mar’a/ha-layla, Ar. ru*yd, all denoting nocturnal 
vision or dream). Thus the first group expresses 
‘‘deep sleep’’ and the second ‘‘light sleep’’, between 
sleeping and waking, an activity relating to the do- 
main of waking, if not to waking itself. It is in this last 
group that is situated the point of concurrence be- 
tween the nocturnal vision or dream and the prophetic 
vision (diurnal and nocturnal) or ecstasy (cf. Fahd, La 
divination arabe, 269, based on A.L. Oppenheim, The 
interpretation of dreams in the Ancient Near East. With a 
translation of an Assyrian Dream-Book, in Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, N.S.,  xlvi/3 
(Philadelphia 1956], 179-373, cf. 225-6; E.L. Ehrlich, 
Der Traum im Alten Testament, Beihefte zur ZATW, 
Ixxiti, Berlin 1953, 1-12; on the difficulty of 
establishing a line of demarcation between dream and 
vision, cf. A. Guillaume, Prophétie et divination, French 
tr. Paris 1941, 261-2). 

(2) The second is situated in a specific period of life, 
sc. puberty, a period marked by the development of 
sexuality (T*A, viii, 355). The dream is then express- 
ed in all Semitic languages through the root A-/-m, 
which indicates, in the adolescent, a degree of physical 
maturity (becoming fat, fleshy, expansion of the 
sexual organs, nocturnal pollution) and of intellectual 
maturity (acquiring good judgment, being kind and 
gentle, patient and master of oneself). 

Concerned to distinguish the true dream, rendered 
by ru?ya, from the false dream, resulting from the pas- 
sions and preoccupations of the soul, or furthermore 
the dream inspired by God from that inspired by 
Satan, Muslim tradition adopted 4-/-m for the expres- 
sion of the latter, on the basis of the following tradi- 


tion: ‘‘The ru>y@ comes from God and the Aulm from 
Satan”’ (cf. Concordance, i, 504; al-Bukhari, ii, 324 = 
Khalk, 11; Ibn Khaldin, Mukaddima, iii, 8 ff., tr. 
Rosenthal, iii, 103 ff.; other references in Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie, i, 110). However, the 
lexicographers continue to treat them as synonyms, as 
is the case with Ugaritic h-/-m, Hebr. h¢lom, Aram. 
helma/Syriac helmé, etc., which refer to the prophet:c 
dream as much as do the derivatives of r-°-y and of 
h-z-y (cf. Ehrlich, op. cit., 1). 

The Kur?’an seldom uses fu/m in a pejorative sense 
with the meaning of dream; ah/am appears twice, in 
XII, 44 and XXI, 5, preceded by a¢ghath ‘‘incoherent 
and confused dreams’’, and once unqualified in the 
former of these verses, in the expression fa>wil al- 
ahlam, ‘‘interpretation of dreams’’, while the in- 
numerable verbal and nominal forms of r-?-y are used 
to denote all kinds of vision, whether it be real, intel- 
lectual or metaphorical (see Concordance, s.v. 1a°a). 
The verb ra%@ and the substantive ru?yd convey the 
dream of Joseph (XII, 4-5) as well as that of his fellow- 
prisoners (XII, 36) and that of the Pharaoh (XII, 43). 
The order communicated to Abraham to sacrifice his 
son (XXXVII, 102, 105) was given to him in a 
dream; Allah fulfilled the dream (ru>ya) of Muham- 
mad that he would return to Mecca (XLVIII, 27); the 
dream of the isra? and of the m%adj which he had 
before the emigration to Medina, were given to him 
to test the faith of those who had followed him, this 
was, in a sense, ‘“‘the Tree of Temptation in the 
Kuran’’ (XVII, 60). 

After ru?y@ the Kur’an uses mandm (XXXVIII, 
102), of which it makes a divine sign (XXX, 23) a 
summons before God, analogous to death (KX XIX, 
42) and an instrument of divine direction, used by 
God to guide His Prophet and the believers step by 
step (VIII, 43-4). The Siva and historiography relate 
a large number of dreams which marked the major 
events of the Prophet’s life, those of his contem- 
poraries and of his successors (cf. La divination arabe, 
255 ff.). 

Shortly before his death, the Prophet is supposed to 
have said: ‘‘Nothing remains of prophecy other than 
the good dream; the just man sees it or it makes itself 
seen by him” (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, iii, 18). This gives 
an impression of the importance accorded by him to 
the dream in which he saw a divine intervention (on 
dream and prophecy, see NUBUWWa). 

As a result of the conduct of the Prophet, whick 
consecrated a pre-Islamic usage, the study of dreams 
was developed considerably under Islam. The oneiro- 
critics, of whom Abd Bakr, the first caliph was one, 
proliferated and Arab oneiromancy was born, 
nourished, at the outset, by the inexhaustible scurces 
of the oral tradition, in which certain symbolic con- 
stants, certain techniques and even an oneirocritical 
style and clichés began to be established; they are to 
be found dispersed in the Siva, the Maghdzi, in Hadith 
and before long in the Tabakat of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 
230/845), secretary of al-Wakidi (d. 207/823), where 
there is a list of dreams interpreted by Ibn al- 
Musayyab, who lived in the time of the Umayyad 
caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (65-86/685-705). 
This was the first attempt at the compilation of a 
literary genre which was to undergo a considerable ex- 
pansion (Zabakat, v, 91-3; list quoted in full in La 
divination arabe, 310-12). 

Ibn al-Musayyab was succeeded by Ibn Sirin [g.v.], 
whose renown as an oneirocritic has survived to this 
day (cf. Abdel Daim, L’oniromancie arabe d’aprés Ibn 
Sirin, Damascus 1958; La divination arabe, 312 ff.; 
Fahd, L’oniromancte orientale et ses rébercusstons sur 
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Voniromancte de |’Occident médtéval, in Oriente e Occidente 
nel Medtoevo: Filosofia e Scienze, Rome 1971, 347-74). 
His name figures among the ancestors of oneiromancy 
in the earliest treatise of Ta‘bir which is known, the 
Dustir fi ’l-ta‘bir of Aba Ishak Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kirmani who lived under al-Mahdi (158-69/775- 
85), a treatise which has not survived, but the 
existence of which is confirmed by Abu Bakr al- 
Anbari (d. 328/940); it served as the basis for 
numerous later works, in particular for al-Ishara ila 
“ilm al-“tbara (cf. La divination arabe, 315, 345, 352). 

At this stage, Arab oneiromancy lacked a method 
for the classification of dreams, according to precise 
categories, illustrated by concurrent examples which 
would make clearer the significance of symbolic con- 
stants in a secular spirit. The Arabic translation of the 
Oneirocritica of Artemidorus of Ephesus (cf. Le Livre des 
Songes, Arabic tr. by Hunayn b. Ishak, ed. Fahd, 
Damascus 1964), commissioned by al-Ma?min, and 
al-Kadiri fi ’l-ta‘bir, composed by Abii Sa‘id Nasr b. 
Ya‘kub al-Dinawari for the caliph al-Kadir bi ’llah 
(381-422/991-1031) in 397/1006, a work which makes 
systematic use of the former, filled this gap (cf. Fahd, 
Hunayn Ibn Ishaq est-il le traducteur des Oneirocritica 
d’Artémidore d’Ephése?, in Arabica, xxi [1975], 270-84). 

Attributed to Ibn Kutayba is a Ta‘bir al-ruya (cf. G. 
Lecomte, [bn Qutayba, Damascus 1965, 157, no. 23), 
substantial extracts from which have been preserved 
by Aba ‘Ali al-Husayn b. Hasan b. Ibrahim al- 
Khalili al-Dari in his al-Muntakhab fi ta‘bir al-ruya (cf. 
La divination arabe, 316 ff., 335, no. 27; for the content 
of these extracts, ibid., 317-26). If this attribution 
were to be proved authentic (see the indications of 
authenticity, tbid., 326), ‘‘it would follow from this 
that Arab oneiromancy was, as early as the middle of 
the 3rd century of the Hidjra, if not before, with al- 
Kirmani, in possession of a coherent doctrine for the 
interpretation of dreams, with solid principles which 
were to serve as the basis for the development which 
it was later to undergo’’ (ibid., 317). 

This development is clearly illustrated in the inven- 
tory which the author of this article has compiled of 
oneirocritical treatises, in which 181 treatises have 
been identified and located (La divination arabe, 329- 
363). On the basis of the principal treatises it may be 
concluded that the symbolic constants of Arab 
oneiromancy, the origin of which is inseparable from 
that of the Arabs and which has developed and 
become enriched incessantly over the centuries, was 
supplemented, in the 3rd/9th century, by a written 
code of principles, laws, procedures, drawn from 
uninterrupted oral traditions, conveying the benefits 
of a long and rich experience of the past. The 
oneirocritical treatise always includes the following 
two sections, although in highly disproportionate 
volume: the first, a theoretical introduction revealing 
the general rules, the modi procedendi and the duties of 
the oneirocritic; the second, the symbolic, in the form 
of equations between realities of all kinds and sym- 
bols, often followed by justifications and examples. 
The internal organisation of the material takes the 
form of hierarchical lists of the beings or objects 
susceptible to being seen in dreams (the pattern of this 
may be found in Les songes et leur tnterprétation en Islam, 
in Les songes et leur interprétation, Sources Orientales, ii, 
Paris 1958, 132 f.). 

But in practice, use of such lists can prove pro- 
blematical. In an attempt to make consultation of such 
works easier, lists have come into being where 
oneirocritical themes are classified in alphabetical 
order. Such was the structure of the Keys to dreams, 
veritably encyclopaedic dictionaries of dreams, which 


held long and illustrious sway. Nevertheless, consulta- 
tion is not always easy; dreams may be experienced in 
all kinds of circumstances where the work to be con- 
sulted is not within reach; and, since the dream is 
fleeting and may soon be forgotten, there is the risk of 
losing its benefit. This concern led to the versification 
of oneirocritical material, after the pattern of all 
materials of didactic vocation. 

On the other hand, there exist monographs dealing 
with only one group of oneirocritical themes (see in- 
ventory: nos. 12, 43, 56, 81, 87, 95, 104). However, 
only the vision in dreams of the Prophet of Islam was 
the object of special monographs which were usually 
the result of a mystical experience (cf. nos. 3, 6, 16, 
21, 22, 50, 51-4, 57, 74, 84, 111, 118, 119). 

Finally, it is appropriate to provide a glimpse of the 
content of the typical theoretical introduction which is 
to be found in the major oneirocritical works. The 
most complete example is to be found in the introduc- 
tion to al-Kadiri fi ’l-ta‘bir by Abi Sa‘id Nasr b. 
Ya‘kib al-Dinawari (d. ca. 400/1009). It is the most 
ancient Arab oneirocritical treatise which has survived 
in its entirety, in spite of its substantial length. It ex- 
ploited all the information from the Book of Dreams by 
Artemidorus that was susceptible of adaptation to its 
milieu. 

The introduction to this treatise, composed of 30 
chapters (fas/s), divided into 1396 babs, comprises 15 
makalas on the nature of sleep, the conduct to be fol- 
lowed by the dreamer, the modalities of the dream, 
the angel of the dream, the nature of the dream, the 
varieties of true and of false dream, the times and 
seasons of the dream, the definition of interpretation, 
the rules to be followed by the narrator of the dream 
and by the interpreter, the omens to be observed at 
the time of interpretation, interpretation and the days 
of the week and the types of oneirocritics (cf. Le divina- 
tion arabe, 336-7; for more detailed information, see 
Les songes et leur interprétation en Islam, 133-47). 

Finally, it may be noted that incubation, practised 
by the ancient Semites (cf. Ehrlich, of. cit. , 13-55; Op- 
penheim, Joc. cit., index s.v. Incubation dream, 352; A. 
Haldar, Associations of cult prophets among the ancient 
Semites, Uppsala 1945, 81-2; Sources orientales, ii, 39-41 
(Egypt), 80-1 (Assyro-Babylonia), has survived in 
istikhara and the custom of sleeping in mosques (cf. 
ISTIKHARA and La divination arabe, 363-6). 

Bibliography: Most of the material contained in 
this article has been borrowed from the present 
author’s La divination arabe, Paris 1987, and from his 
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1964, 193-230, Eng. tr. Berkeley and Los Angeles 

1966, 351-79; idem, Les corps de métiers au IVIX® sié- 
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JRAS (1912), 77-9 (completed by I. Goldziher, in 

ibid., 503-6); J. de Somoygi, The interpretation of 

dreams in ad-Damiri’s Hayat al-Hayawan, in tbid. 

(1940), 1-20. (T. Fan) 

2. In its philosophical-mystical meaning. 

In its philosophical-mystical meaning, the term, 
hike manadm, describes the dream as a means to 
transmit fictitious observations or, in the best in- 
stances, information and knowledge which convey an- 
other, higher reality. As such, this information has its 
origin in God or in persons near to God, such as pro- 
phets, holy men and Sifis. Starting points in this inter- 
pretation of dreams are found in the Kur?an (suras 
VIII, 43/45; XII, 43; XX XVII, 102/101; etc.) and in 
the tripartite subdivision of dreams, found in Islamic 
hadith and in other cultures (see Gatje, Traumlehren, 
258): true dreams, which have their origin in God and 
bear a prophetic character; false dreams, which come 
from Satan; and dreams connected with man’s nature 
and therefore unable to predict anything about the 
future. In Saff literature, the dream mainly appears as 
a means for having a dialogue with deceased Sufis and 
holy men, or even with the Prophet, and to receive 
messages, warnings or pieces of advice (see the works 
by Schimmel and Smith, in Bzd/.). 

Islamic philosophy, going back to the Kur?anic- 
mystical interpretation of the dream, considers it as a 
means to transmit the truth, its prophetical-divine 
origin serving as a criterion. This criterion, however, 
caused discussions about the postulates of dreams. 
Galen’s explanation that they originate from a mix- 
ture of the fluids in the human body, and his localising 
(as against Aristotle) fantasy and thought in the brain 
and not in the heart, is often drawn into the argumen- 
tation. Beyond this, with reference to the Neo- 
platonic philosophy of the divine emanations as well 
as to the Aristotelian-Peripathetic doctrine of the soul 
and of the divine intellect, the dream is given an im- 
portant part in the process of human perception. This 
development culminates in the precedence of divinely- 
inspired prophetic knowledge over human knowledge 
(see Daiber, Abu Hatim), defended by the Isma‘ili Abt 
Hatim al-R4zi [q.v.] against Abt Bakr al-R4azi [see 
AL-RAZI, ABU BAKR], and in the transmission of this 
prophetic knowledge by way of portentous dreams, 
which owe their existence to the divine active intellect. 
The latter view is represented by Abi Nasr al-Farabi 
(q.». ]. 

The origin of this development can already be 
found in Abi Yusuf al-Kindi {q.v.], who links up with 
Aristotle (De anima), but puts new accents, which he 
owes to the Alexandrian exegesis of Aristotle and 
which presuppose a Neoplatonic-hermetic concept of 
the soul (see Genequand, in Bib/.). In his Fi Mahtyyat 
al-nawm wa ’l-ru>ya ( = Rasa*il, i, 293-311), which was 
translated into Latin by Gerhard of Cremona (ed. 
Baeumker, 12-27), and in his as yet unpublished 
treatise on the anamnesis of the soul (see Endress, Al- 
Kindi’s theory), the soul appears in an intermediate 
position between the perception of matter and the 
eternal ideas of the divine intellect; in the process of 
its purification, and in its endeavour to return to its 
divine origin, the soul avails itself of the ‘‘shaping 
capacity”’ (al-kuwwa al-musawwira), i.e. of the fantasy, 
the carrier of the dreaming activity, which increasing- 
ly liberates itself from sensory perceptions. After that, 
the soul remembers more and more its originally 
divine situation i.e. the world of the intellect. In its 
most complete form, the dream is no longer confused 
dreams (a¢dghath), or mere opinion, but the remem- 
brance of the shape of sensible objects, or of the genus 





and species of intelligible objects. Thus the soul is 
capable of anticipating the future in a dream (al- 
Kindi, Rasa, i, 303). 

Al-Kindi’s doctrine of the dream is part of his doct- 
rine of the intellect (see Jolivet, L’intellect, esp. 
128 ff.), in which the cognitional constituent appears 
as being integrated in a Neoplatonic doctrine of 
anamnesis. This accentuation was not continued by 
al-Farabi. In the latter’s doctrine of the dream, the 
remembrance of intelligibles is not mentioned. On the 
contrary, in a newly created terminology al-Farabi 
speaks of the ‘“‘imitation’’ (muhdkat) of perceptible par- 
ticulars (al-djuz*tyyat) and of the ‘‘separating in- 
telligibles’’ (al-ma‘kilat al-mufarika) which ensue in a 
dream. The imaginative pictures in the dream are 
thus the result of a cooperation between perception, 
imitating imagination or fantasy, and the divine ‘‘ac- 
tive intellect’’. If this imitation is not limited to sensi- 
ble phenomena, if it is not solely oriented towards the 
activities of nutrition and desire, and if it is not shaped 
by the constitution of the body (see Galen, De digno- 
tione ex insomniis), then the dream represents ‘‘exalted 
objects’’ (mawdjudat sharifa), i.e. the intelligibles of the 
divine ‘‘active intellect’’; the point at issue then is 
prophecy, prophesying ‘‘divine things’’. From this al- 
Farabi, while modifying Plato’s doctrine of the 
philosopher-king, deduces his well-known thesis on 
the sovereign of the Ideal State, who should be both 
philosopher and prophet. His starting-points in 
literature are first of all Aristotle’s works, in par- 
ticular, De anima, the Nicomachaean ethics and the 
theory of the dream and divination in the Parva 
naturalia, and also the exegesis of Aristotle by Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias. The parallel between al-Farabi 
and the new accentuation of Anistotelian doctrines, 
found in the transmitted Arab version of the Parva 
naturalia, is remarkable. Deviating from the Greek 
text, the latter emphasises the divinity of the intellect, 
which causes the ‘‘images’’ (suwar) which come into 
being in ‘‘true dreams’’ (see the Arabic ms. Raza 
Library, Rampur, no. 1752, dating from the 
1ith/17th century, fols. 7a-54b, of which fols. 44b 1. 
11-fol. 47b 1. 25 deal with the dream; cf. Davidson, 
340 ff.; Pines; Ravitzky). 

Above all, al-Farabi is convinced that, as Aristotle 
said, the soul thinks in images, and for this needs 
perception; its imaginative power imitates reality and 
produces imitating images. The most perfect imita- 
tions of the particulars and intelligibles, which 
originate in the divine active intellect and are realised 
in a dream by the imaginative power, are made into 
statements about the future and into prophecies. They 
are then transmitted to mankind by the sovereign, 
either in the form of philosophical argumentations or 
in the form of prophetic ‘‘warnings’’. At this, al- 
Farabi, in his thesis on the perfect ‘‘religion’’ as im- 
itation of ‘‘philosophy’’, presupposes the reciprocal 
dependence of the two. Religion is an indispensable 
“‘instrument’”’ of philosophy because, in the Ideal 
State (al-madina al-fadila), it realises the practical] part 
of the latter, namely ethics. In agreement with 
Aristotelian epistemology, according to which the soul 
does not think without the images of perception, 
religion is at the same time a perceptible image of phi- 
losophy and of the intelligibles, which experience their 
realisation in the most perfect form in the prophetical 
revelation (for further details, see Daiber, Prophetie; 
Ruler). And so prophetic revelation in a dream is not 
only a perceptive representation of what had been pre- 
existing in the mind, and what has been inspired by 
the active intellect; for by transmitting laws and 
prescriptions of ‘‘religion’’, this revelation also clears 
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the way for realising the practical part of philosophy, 
namely the ethics of every single person in the Ideal 
State. 

Later philosophers, above al! Ibn Sina and Ibn 
Rushd [g.vv.], were decisively influenced by al- 
Farabi’s doctrine of the divine active intellect as the 
cause of prophetic dreams. They took up al-Farabi’s 
Neoplatonic attachment of separate intellects to cer- 
tain heavenly spheres, a doctrine which had further 
developed Aristotle’s conception of the spirits of the 
spheres, as well as al-Kindi’s doctrine of the intellect. 
In their works, the divine active intellect (al-‘akl al-fa‘- 
Sal/al-fa%il), the tenth and last member of these in- 
tellects, appears as an emanation of the ninth intellect 
which rules the sphere of the moon. However, Ibn 
Sina and Ibn Rushd did not adopt al-Farabi’s idea of 
religion as being the visualisation of philosophy. Con- 
trary to Aristotle, but in consequent continuation of 
al-Kindi’s Neoplatonism, they maintain that thinking 
does not need perception through the senses; the ac- 
tive intellect leads the thinking soul out of the stage of 
potentiality. 

Ibn Sina’s explanations in his Kitab al-Shifa? and in 
his Risala al-mandmiya show that al-Farabi’s doctrine of 
dreams was modified. He gives more attention to the 
clements mentioned by Galen, and al-Farabi’s ex- 
planations are completed; in the common sense (hiss 
mushtarak), the dream is the sensorial representation of 
the forms which have been abstracted from the mat- 
ter. This representation has been realised by the 
preserving ‘‘forming power’’ (musawwira), together 
with the combining ‘‘fantasy’’ (mutakhayyila). The in- 
terpretation of dreams (ta‘bir al-ru>ya) deals with the 
ma‘ani, the intentiones of these abstractions, which 
belong to the realm of the perception, of the intellect 
or of the heavenly world. In Ibn Sina’s work the func- 
tion of the prophetic dream appears, in a modified 
form, as providence (‘indya) of the ‘‘divine power’’, or 
of the ‘‘intellectual’’ and ‘‘heavenly angels’’; the 
“inaya becomes their tool, and is allotted to just rulers, 
to outstanding scholars and, beyond them, to all 
mankind; it is no longer a privilege of the prophet. 

Ibn Rushd, in his Epitome of the Parva naturala, 
essentially follows Ibn Sina and does not bring any 
new element. The dream is a spiritual process and 
gets its bearings from the ma‘ani, which are deposited 
in the faculty of memory (haftza, dhakira), abstracted 
by the faculty of thought (al-mufakkira) from the in- 
dividual perceptions, which at first have been united 
in the common sense, then preserved by the im- 
aginative power (musawwira, mutakhayyila). Beyond 
that, the prophetic dream is an activity of the active 
intellect; in as much as the sensorial representations 
and their ma‘ani are already potentially present in the 
soul, the dream enables the actualisation of the poten- 
tial intelligence of the human being, of his ‘‘material’”’ 
intellect, that is, by the active eternal intellect. Cer- 
tainly, the possibility of scientific knowledge through 
dreams, admitted by al-Farabi and, to a certain ex- 
tent, also by Ibn Sina, is limited by Ibn Rushd (as 
already had been the case with Ibn Badjdja) (see 
Davidson, 342 ff.); the inspiration given by dreams is 
limited to what is useful or harmful, and to a few prac- 
tical arts; it does not extend to theoretical science. 
Prophetic revelation recedes here into the back- 
ground. 

Instead, Ibn Rushd propagates a connection be- 
tween the form of the soul, understood as eternal 
potentiality of the ‘‘material’’ intellect, and the 
divine, eternal, active intellect. This connection is 
said to be the road to the most perfect form of human 
knowledge. For Ibn Rushd, the universality of this 


general form of the soul excludes any individuality 
(and thus also the individual immortality of the soul). 
Here, too, can be detected a basic tenet of Islamic 
philosophical thinking, which had become apparent 
with al-Kindi and which could appeal to the Kur’4n, 
to mystics, and to the religious tradition of Islam, 
namely tracing human knowledge back to God, con- 
sidering prophetical knowledge as superior to human 
knowledge, and dreams as the road along which God 
transmits knowledge to mankind. However, Ibn 
Rushd limited the traditional appreciation of this 
road. 
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divination). (H. Datser) 

RU YAT ALLAH, the vision of God. Itis usual- 
ly qualified by the phrase : *l-absar, ‘‘through percep- 
tion’’, to distinguish it from a metaphorical concept, 
sometimes acknowledged, of vision ‘‘through the 
heart’’, cf. al-Ash‘ari, Makalat, 157, ll. 10-13 and 216, 
NW. 10-13. 

Whether it is or will be possible for men to see God 
with their own eyes is one of the questions which have 
deeply divided Muslim theologians. Sunnis of all per- 
suasions (Hanbalis, Kullabiyya, Ash‘aris, Kar- 
ramiyya and Maturidis) maintain that it is so. The 
notion was absolutely refuted, on the other hand, by 
the Djahmiyya and then by the Mut‘tazilis, also, it is 
said, by the Kharidjis, the Zaydis, and the majority of 
the Murdji?is (cf. Makalat, 216, I]. 14-15; ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar, al-Mughni, iv, 139, ll. 4-6; Abu ’l-Yusr al- 
Pazdawi, Usal, 78, ll. 6-7). Among the Imami Shi‘is, 
only the earliest theologians (Hisham b. al-Hakam, 
etc.), adherents of a ‘‘corporealist’? conception of 
God, acknowledged His visibility; but early 
theologians such as al-Kulayni and Ibn Babawayh 
(thus, even before the ‘‘conversion’’ of the Imamis to 
Mu‘tazili Kalam) adopted the contrary view (cf. Vajda, 
Le probléme, in Le Shi‘isme imdmite, 33-46). 

To say that God is ‘‘visible through perception’’ 
does not necessarily mean, for the adherents of this 
thesis, that He is so for all, and in all circumstances. 
The customary Sunni position, as defined at an early 
stage in the profession of faith of the ashab al-hadith ar- 
ticulated by al-Ash‘ari (Mfakalat, 292, Il. 12-13) is that 
God will be seen only in the after-life and only by 
believers; infidels will be deprived of the sight of Him, 
in conformity with Kur’an, LXXXIII, 15. In this 
world, on the other hand, God could be seen by 
nobody, with the exception of the Prophet Muham- 
mad (although this last point is controversial, on ac- 
count, notably, of two contradictory statements at- 
tributed to Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘A?isha). 

Here as elsewhere, the Kur?an is invoked in sup- 
port of both theories. The opponents of the notion of 
visibility invoke VI, 103: d@ tudrtkuhu ‘l-absaru, 
‘“perceptions do not comprehend Him’’. In reply, the 
Sunnis propose two interpretations. For some (such as 
al-Ashari), the implication of the verse is more 
specific; a qualification such as ‘‘in this world’’ is to 
be understood, Others, including Ibn Kullab and 
later al-Maturidi, distinguish between idrak and ru°ya: 
God denies that perceptions ‘‘comprehend’’ Him, not 
that they ‘‘see’’ Him. 

The Sunnis, for their part, invoke LXXV, 22-3, 


where it is said that on the Day of Resurrection faces 
will be ia rabbiha naztra, ‘‘their Lord regarding’’. To 
which the Mu‘tazilis reply that nazara is equivalent 
here to intazara, and the expression is metonymical. It 
is the reward of their Lord which they ‘‘will wait for’’. 

The Sunnis also have recourse to VII, 143: since 
Moses, a prophet, asked to see God, it follows, they 
say, that God can be seen. To which the Muttazilis 
reply, following al-Djubba’i, that it was not for 
himself that Moses made this request, but for his in- 
credulous people, who demanded it of him. 

The Sunnis also base a major part of their argu- 
ment on a well-known hadith according to which the 
Prophet, on a night of full moon, is said to have prom- 
ised his Companions ‘‘You shall see (tarawna) your 
Lord as you see this moon’”’ (al-Bukhari, mawakit, 16 
and 26; tawhid, 24, 1-3). For the Mu‘tazilis, either the 
hadith is inauthentic or else tarawna is to be understood 
in a figurative sense, as a synonym of ta‘lamina. 

In the realm of rational controversy, the Mu‘tazilis 
place the greatest emphasis on the argument that, in 
order to be seen, a thing must be either substance or 
accident, and God is neither one nor the other. The 
solution proposed by al-Ash‘ari (and also adopted by 
the Maturidis) is that visibility is not confined to 
substances and accidents; it is a necessary char- 
acteristic of all existing things—and God exists. 
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RUWYAT a.-HILAL (a.), a term in Islamic 
astronomy denoting the sighting of the lunar cres- 
cent. In this article, astronomical aspects are covered. 

Muslim astronomers from the 2nd/8th century on- 
wards performed calculations to predict the visibility 
of the lunar crescent, of particular importance for the 
fixing the beginning and end of Ramadan and the 
festivals [see HILAL, i. In religious law; ‘Ip; RAMADAN; 
SAWM; TA?RIKH]. Over the centuries, the techniques 
and visibility conditions that they used became more 
sophisticated. Even the simplest procedures involved 
a knowledge of the longitudes of the sun and moon at 
sunset on the night when visibility was in question and 
methods for finding the difference in setting times of 
the sun and moon [see MATALI‘]. More complicated 
procedures involved the altitude of the moon above 
the horizon or the apparent velocity of the moon. 
These conditions are recorded in astronomical hand- 
books [see zipj] and treatises on astronomical 
timekeeping [see MIKAT]. 
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The earliest Muslim astronomers adopted a simple 
Indian visibility condition, namely, that the difference 
in setting times of the sun and moon be at least 12 
equatorial degrees (or 48 minutes of time). Using this, 
they calculated tables displaying for a specific latitude 
and for different solar longitudes the minimum 
elongation between sun and moon necessary for 
visibility (see Pl. XXXVI). More complicated tables 
involved directly the lunar latitude or served a series 
of different latitudes. Some later astronomers used 
conditions so complex that they had to calculate by 
hand the various astronomical quantities involved and 
then investigate whether these satisfied their visibility 
conditions, not always explicitly stated (see Pl. 
XXXVI). The results of their labours were cir- 
culated in astronomical ephemerides [see TAKWiM}], in 
which for each day of a given year the positions of the 
sun, moon and planets would be tabulated and for 
each month the lunar visibility calculations and 
predictions, as well as astrological prognostications, 
would be recorded (see P1. XX XVIII) and occasional- 
ly illustrated (see Pl. XX XIX). There are no known 
mediaeval records of conflicts with the ‘ulama?, who 
favoured actual sightings of the crescent (see HILAL. i) 
and used simple arithmetical procedures (based on 
alternating months of 29 and 30 days) when adverse 
weather conditions prevailed. 

This is a subject on which a great deal of work re- 
mains to be done. First, there are numerous 
astronomical discussions of the subject yet to be 
studied. Second, there are even more legal discussions 
awaiting study (see, for example, the volume by ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab cited below). And third, there are 
references to actual practice scattered throughout the 
historical literature. Of particular historical interest 
are various Shi‘T treatises. 

In the modern world, with instant communications 
between places where the crescent can be seen and 
others where it cannot, as well as less mutual under- 
standing between religious scholars and scientists, 
there is occasionally some confusion about the begin- 
ning and end of Ramadan. 
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in Hesperts, xxxii (1945), 51-68, unique of its genre, 

for the practice in Morocco. A large number of 

original sources from legal texts are collected in 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-‘Adhb al-zulal fr 

mabahith ru°yat al-hilal, Katar 1977. 

On the problems associated with the Muslim 
calendar nowadays, see M. Ilyas, A modern guide to 
the astronomical calculations of Islamic calendar, times & 
gibla, Kuala Lumpur 1984, and Imad-ad-Dean 
Ahmad, Signs in the heavens. A Muslim astronomer’s 
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keh (D.A. Kine) 

RUYAN, a district of the Caspian coastlands 
region of Persia comprising the western half of 
Mazandaran [q.v.}. 

Iranian tradition. According to Darmesteter, 
Avesta, ii, 416, Rayan corresponds to the mountain 
called Raodita (‘‘reddish’’) in Yasht, 19, 2, and Royishn- 
omand in Bundahishn, xii, 2, 27 (tr. West, 34). Al- 
Birini, Chronologie, ed. Sachau, 220, makes Riyan 
the scene of the exploits of the archer Arish (cf. Zahir 
al-Din Mar‘ashi, Tarikh-t Tabarisian u Rityan u Mazan- 
daran, ed. Dorn, 18 { Yasht 8, 6, in this connection 
mentions the hill Aryé-xshn@a]). In the letter ad- 
dressed to the mébad Tansar by king *Gushnaspshah 
(3rd century A.D.?), the latter claims to be lord of 
Tabaristan, Patishkh’ar-gar, Gilan, Daylaman, 
Rayan and Damawand. 

Geography. According to Ibn Rusta, 150, and 
Ibn al-Fakth, 304 (the latter cites Baladhuri as 
authority, but the passage is lacking in the Futiéh al- 
buldan), Rayan was at first an independent kara at- 
tached to Daylam. It was conquered by ‘Umar b. al- 
‘Ala? (after 141/758), who built a town there with a 
minbar and attached it to Tabaristan. Rayan compris- 
ed an extensive area the districts of which lay between 
two mountains (Ibn al-Fakih: ‘‘between the moun- 
tains of Riyan and Daylam’’); each township could 
supply from 400 to 1,000 soldiers (Ibn al-Fakih: in all 
50,000). The kharadj levied on Ruiyan by Harin al- 
Rashid was 400,050 dirhams. The town of Rayan 
called Kadjdja was the headquarters of the wali. 
Riyan was near the mountains of Rayy and was 
reached via Rayy. The text of the two authors above 
quoted suggests that, between Rayan and unsub- 
jected Daylam, was a region which formed the 
military zone from which operations were conducted 
against Daylam. To this zone belonged Shalis or 
Calis, a town called al-Kabira (situated opposite 
Kadjdja), another (?) town called al-Muhdatha and 
lastly Muzn. (But on these frontiers, see the Hudiid al- 
‘alam and Zahir al-Din.) 

Al-Istakhri, 206, enumerates the mountains of 
‘‘Daylam’’ (in the broad sense) as the following: 
Djibal Karin, Djibal *Fadhasban and Djibal al- 
Ribandj (according to Barthold, *al-Riyandj = 
Rayan). In these last-named highlands, there were 
formerly kingdoms (mamalik); in the part adjoining 
Tabaristan the kings were of Tabaristan, and in the 
part adjoining Rayy they were of Rayy. 

According to the Hudid al-‘alam (written in 
372/982), tr. Minorsky, 135, comm. 387, Natil (ac- 
cording to Istakhri, 217, one marhala west of Amul) 
Calas, Ridhan ( = Rayan) and Kalar (west of Calis) 
formed a province of Tabaristan, but the authority 
there belonged to a king named Ustundar. Radhan 
produced red woollen materials for waterproofs and 
blue gilim (a kind of carpet material). 

Rustamdar. From the Mongol period we find the 
geographical term Rustamdér. According to Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-kulib, ed. Le Strange, 161, 
the greater part of its territory was irrigated by the 
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The crescent visibility theory of Aba Dja‘far al-Kh”arazmi [q.v.] from the ‘early 3rd/9th century. The table, 
which serves the latitude of Baghdad (taken by the author as 33°), displays the minimum distance between the 
sun and moon for each zodiacal sign. From ms. Cairo Tal‘at falak farisi 11, fol. 61a, courtesy of the Egyptian 
National Library. 
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Calculations of the possibility of crescent visibility on the first day of the civil months of the year 1125 AH [= 
1713-14], The tables, part of a set for the years 1125-30 AH and serving Cairo, show the lunar longitude and 
latitude (but, alas, for the purposes of analysis not the solar longitude), the apparent distance between the sun 
and moon, the altitude of the moon, the difference in setting times of the two luminaries, and then at the end 
of each line a prediction. If the crescent cannot be seen, the new month will start on the next day. From ms. 
Cairo Dar al-Kutub sina‘a 166,2, fol. 40a, courtesy of the Egyptian National Library. 
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In these extracts from a Yemeni ephemeris for the year 808 AH [= 1405-6], the information at the top of the 
double-page for a specific civil month relates to the astrological implications of the full moon in the middle of 
that month and to the new moon on day one, for which the prediction is that it will not be seen (/@ yura). The 
main tables show the ecliptic positions of the sun, moon and five naked-eye planets, as well as the implications 
of the relative positions of the moon and the other celestial bodies, for each day of the month in question. From 
ms. Cairo Dar al-Kutub Taymur riydda 274, pp. 104-5, courtesy of the Egyptian National Library. 
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In this Egyptian ephemeris for the Djalali year 936 AH {= 1614-15], the position of the crescent relative to 


the horizon of Cairo is shown for each month. From ms. Cairo Dar al-Kutub mikat 141,3, courtesy of the Egyp- 
tian National Library. 
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Shah-rid (?!) and ‘Ali b. Shams al-Din Lahidji, 
Tarikh-i Khani, ed. Dorn, 298, says that Talakan (on 
the upper Shah-riid) adjoined Rustamdar. On the 
other hand, Zahir al-Din gives the term a larger con- 
notation and uses it sometimes as a synonym of 
Rayan and sometimes with a special meaning. An ex- 
amination of the passages led R. Vasmer, Dte 
Eroberung Tabaristans, 123-4, to the conclusion that 
Rustamdar in the proper sense was situated towards 
Kudjur and Kalar, while Rayan primarily meant the 
country between Rustamdar and Kasran (i.e. the 
country towards Rayy). According to Zahir al-Din, 
19-20, the eastern frontier of Rustamdar was original- 
ly at Si-sangan (near the mouth of the river of 
Kudjir), but in the time of the Saldjak Sandjar was 
brought back to Alisha (near Amul?); the western 
frontier was at first at Malat (near Langarid in 
Gilan), but in 590/1193 was brought back to Sakh- 
tasar (on the eastern frontier of Gilan) and in 
640/1242 at Namak-awa-rud (west of Kalarastak). It 
is curious that Zahir al-Din, 17, seems to place the 
“town of Riiyan’’ (the Kadjdja of Ibn Rusta) at 
Kudjur, but the passage is not very explicit and the 
legend of the foundation of the town given by Zahir 
al-Din may belong to a period before the appearance 
of the term Rustamdar. 

The princes of Ruy4n. The title attested for the 
dynasty is Ustundar (perhaps * Ustan-dar< Ostan-dar; 
cf. al-Tabari, i, 2638). It is not clear if the dynasty 
also took the title of padhuspan (<patgospan), which in 
Sasanid terminology was at first borne by the viceroys 
of the four great divisions of the empire, the 
prerogatives of which were lessened in time by the in- 
crease in power of the military commanders 
(sipahbadh; cf. Christensen, L Iran sous les Sassanides?, 
139, 352, 518 ff.). The fact is that in the passage in al- 
Istakhri, 206, the mountain of *Fadhisfan is men- 
tioned separately and, it seems, to the east of 
*Ruyandj, but it is possible that the two names only 
mean the two parts of ‘‘Ruyan’’ which at this time 
were under Tabaristan and Rayy respectively. In any 
case, in the genealogy of the Ustundars (Zahir al-Din, 
146-54, 320-1), Padispan appears as the personal 
name of the eponymous founder and of certain 
princes only. The eponym Padispan (towards the end 
of the 7th century?) was regarded as one of the three 
sons of Gil-Gawbara, a descendant of the Sasanid 
Djamasp (who reigned 497-9). Towards the begin- 
ning of the 4th/10th century (al-Istakhri, 206, see 
above), the dynasty seems to have passed through a 
crisis which it survived. After the death of Djalal al- 
Dawla Kayumarth b. Bistittin b. Gustahm in 
857/1453, his possessions were divided between his 
two sons: the line of Kawiis reigned in Nur, in the 
valley of the left bank tributary of the river of Amul 
(Haraz-pay), and that of Iskandar at Kudjir, on the 
northern slopes of the mountains of Nir. 

On the feudal wars in Mazandaran, see Zahir al- 
Din, ed. Dorn, also ed. ‘Abbas Shayan, Tehran 1333 
Sh./1954, indices. The princes of Rustamdar retained 
their autonomy down to the time of the Safawids. In 
947/1540 the expedition of Shah Tahmasp against 
Malik Djahangir b. Malik Kawas, who had shut 
himself up in the fortress of Laridjan, was a failure (cf. 
Hasan Rimli, Ahsan al-tawarikh, ed. Seddon, 299). In 
997/1589 the maliks Djahangir b. ‘Aziz of Nur and 
Djahangir b. Muhammad of Kudjir came to pay 
homage to Shah ‘Abbas, but finally in 1003/1594 they 
were both dispossessed of their lands; the ruler of Nur 
submitted voluntarily, while he of Kudjur was seized 
by force (cf. Iskandar Munshi, Ya?rikh-i ‘Alam-ara, 
265, 334, 354-7). 


Bibliography: See that to MAZANDARAN; F. Justi, 
Tranisches Namenbuch, s.v. Patkéspan, Ustandar, and 
433-5; J. Marquart, Erdnsahr, 131, 135 (Ruan); G. 
Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 373-4; 
R. Vasmer, Die Eroberung Tabaristans durch die Araber, 
in Islamica, iti/1 (1927), 115-25 (a detailed analysis 
of the sources); H.L. Rabino, Mdzandardn and 
Astardbdd, London 1928, see index; idem, arts. 
listed in the Bibl. to MAZANDARAN; W. Barthold, An 
historical geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 233-4. 

. _ (V. Minorsky) 
RUZBIHAN b. Abi Nasr al-Fasa°i al-Daylami 

AL-BAKLI AL-SHIRAZI, Sadr al-Din Abi Muhammad 
(522-606/1128-1209), Persian Sufi author. Riz- 
bihan was born into a family of Daylami origin in the 
town of Fasa? (Pasa?) in Fars and raised without 
religious guidance. From early youth, however, he 
was susceptible to dreams and powerful ecstasies, so 
that he soon abandoned his early trade as a grocer 
(whence his name Baklt), was initiated into a branch 


of the Kadhardni farika, and travelled in search of 


religious knowledge. For 50 years he preached in the 
mosque of Shiraz, and he established a ribat [q.v.] 
there in 5560/1165 that continued to be a centre of Safi 
training and activity under his descendants for several 
generations. His predilection for the outrageous 
ecstatic sayings (shathiyyat) of earlier Siifis earned him 
the sobriquet ‘‘Doctor Ecstaticus’’ (shaykh-i shattah). 
He recorded his spiritual experiences with directness 
and power, using a prose style of great rhetorical den- 
sity. Although the farika Rizbihantyya did not endure 
as an institution, his writings, particularly his mystical 
Kur’a4n commentary, have been studied, preserved, 
and commented on by a select group of readers in the 
Ottoman regions (e.g. SAyni Sim4bi), in Central Asia 
(Djami {g.v.]), and in India (Dara ShukGh {q.v.]), as 
well as in Persia proper, up to the present day. 
Rizbihan is the subject of two hagiographies writ- 
ten by his grandsons: Tuhfat ahl al-‘irfan by Sharaf al- 
Din Ibrahim b. Sadr al-Din Razbihan Thani, com- 
pleted in 700/1300 (ed. Dj. Nurbakhsh, Tehran 
1349/1970), and Ruh al-djinan by Shams al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Latif b. Sadr al-Din Rtzbihan Thani, which was 
dedicated to the Atabak Nusrat al-Din Ahmad-i Lur 
(r. 696-733/1296-1333) (both texts ed. M.T. Danish- 
Pazhuh, Ruzbthan-nama, Tehran 1347/1969). 
Among his chief extant writings on Sufism are the 
following: (i) Kashf al-asrar, a spiritual autobiography 
in Arabic written in 577/1181-2 (partial editions by N. 
Hoca, Istanbul 1971, and P. Nwyia, in al-Machriq, 
Ixiv [1970], 385-406); (ii) ‘Aras al-bayan ft hakaik al- 
Kur’an (several times lithographed in India), a 
voluminous Safi éafsir in Arabic building on previous 
commentaries by al-Sulami and al-Kushayri [q. vv. J; 
(iii) Mantek al-asrar, an Arabic collection of ecstatic 
sayings (shathiyyat) with commentary and a lexicon of 
Sufi terminology; (iv) Sharh-i shathtyyat (ed. H. Cor- 
bin, Tehran 1966), a Persian translation and expan- 
sion of the Mantzk al-asrar (extracts tr. L. Massignon, 
in Kitab al tawdsin, Paris 1913, 79-108); (v) ‘Abhar al- 
“ashikin (ed. with full bibliographic and biographic 
essays by H. Corbin and M. Mu‘in, Tehran 1958, 
also ed. Dj. Nurbakhsh, Tehran 1349/1971), a Per- 
sian treatise on mystical love; (vi) Mashrab al-arwah 
(ed. N. Hoca, Istanbul 1974), an Arabic treatise on 
1,001 spiritual states (ahwal); (vii) Risdlat al-kuds and 
(vili) Ghalatat al-salikin (both ed. Dj. Ntrbakhsh, 
Tehran 1351/1972), Persian treatises for Safi novices; 
(ix) al-Ighdna, also known as Sharh al-hujub wa ’l-astar 
St makamat ahl al-anwar wa ’l-asrar (lith. Haydarabad 
1333/1915), a commentary in Arabic on the veils that 
separate the soul from God. He also wrote poetry in 
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Arabic and Persian, plus numerous other works on 
standard religious subjects such as hadith, exoteric 
Kur’an commentary, and Shafi‘i jurisprudence, some 
of which have only been preserved in excerpts in his 
biographies. 

Bibliography: In addition to the texts mentioned 
in the article, see L. Massignon, La ute et les euvres 
de Ruzbehan Bagli, in Opera minora, ed. Y. Moubarac, 
Beirut 1963, ii, 451-65; H. Corbin, En islam tranien, 
Paris 1972, iii, 9-146; C. Ernst, Words of ecstasy in 
Sufism, Albany 1985; idem, The symbolism of birds and 
flight in the writings of Razbihan Bagli, in Suft, xi 
(1991), 5-12; idem, The stages of love in early Persian 
Sufism, from Rabi‘a to Rizbihan, in Sufi, xiv (1992), 
16-23; A. Godlas, The Qur’anic hermeneutics of Ruz- 
bihan al-Bagli, diss., University of California at 
Berkely 1991, unpubl. New editions and French 
translations of the Kashf al-asrar, Risalat al-kuds, al- 
Ighdna, and several minor theological texts are forth- 
coming from P. Ballanfat. (C. Ernst) 
RUZNAMA (p.), literally ‘‘record of the day’’, 

hence acquiring meanings like ‘‘almanac, calendar, 
daily journal”’ etc. 

i, As a mediaeval Islamic administrative 
term. 

In the ‘Abbasid caliphate’s financial departments, 
the rizndmagj was the day-book (Kitab al-yawm) in 
which all the financial transactions of the day- 
—incoming taxation receipts, items of expenditure— 
were recorded before being transferred to the awarad}, 
the register showing the balance of taxation in hand. 
The form riiznamadj points to an origin of this practice 
in Sasanid administration. Later, in Fatimid and ear- 
ly Ayydbid Egypt, rézn@ma was used in a sense con- 
trary to its etymological meaning and its usage in the 
eastern Islamic world, sc. for the rendering of ac- 
counts every ten days. 

Bibliography: C.E. Bosworth, Abi ‘Abdallah al- 
Khwarazmi on the technical terms of the secretary’s art, in 
JESHO, xii (1969), 121-2. | (C.E. Boswortn) 

2. In the sense of almanac, calendar [see 
TAKWIM]. 

RUZNAMEDJI (P.-Tkish.), the Ottoman term 
for the keeper of a daybook (ruzname or ruznamce), 
referring principally to the official in charge of the 
register of daily income and expenditure of the central 
treasury, khazine. From the diminutive form riznamée, 
this official was known alternatively as ruznaméedj1, a 
title often contracted to riiznamée and identical with the 
name of the daybook itself. The riznamedjt and his 
scribal staff formed part of the financial bureaucracy 
headed by the bash defterdar [g.v.]. The late-15th cen- 
tury kdninname of Mehmed II assigns a relatively high 
scribal status to the riznamedyi. This, together with the 
essential nature of such a register, indicates that the 
post probably dates from the earliest period of 
Ottoman administration. 

By the mid-10th/16th century, the raznamegjt’s of- 
fice was developing two relatively distinct branches. 
The riznamedji-yi ewwel, later biiyuik riznamedji (chief 
daybook keeper), was the senior official with overall 
responsibility for recording all kinds of income and 
expenditure; the rizndmedji-yi thani, later kucik riz- 
namegji (second, or lesser, daybook keeper) became 
specifically concerned with recording expenditure on 
the wages and salaries of palace servants and lesser of- 
ficials of the central administration. 

The designation riizndmedji was also applied 
generally to the daybook clerk(s) in various other of- 
fices of the central and provincial administration, e.g. 
keepers of timdar riznameleri, registers of appointments 
to timar and ze‘amet [q.vv.] holdings. 


During the 19th-century Tanzimat {q.v.], the khazine 
daybook was retitled synonymously yewmiyye defteri, 
and the rizndmegji as yewmtyye katibi. 

Bibliography: Pakalin, iii, 60-2; 1.H. Uzun- 
cargil, Osmantt devletinin merkez ve bahriye teskildts, 
Ankara 1984, 336-9 and passim; K. Réhrborn, 
Untersuchungen zur osmanischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, 
Berlin 1973, 36-9; H. Sahillioglu, Ruznamge, in [M. 
Kiittikoglu (ed.)], Tarth boyunca pateografya ve 
diplomatik semineri, 30 nisan - 2 mays 1986: bildiriler, 
Istanbul 1988, 113-39, 333-46. 

(CuristiInE WooDHEAD) 

AL-RUZZ (a., vars. aruzz, uruzz), the Arabic word 
for rice, Oryza sativa L., one of two major cultivated 
species, the other being the indigenous African variety 
O. glaberrima, both of which spring from perennial 
rice. Arabic agronomical manuals do not distinguish 
among the known varieties of wild rice, although 
several types may well have been employed in addi- 
tion to the domesticated kind. 

From its place(s) of origin in India or China ca. 
3,000 BC., the use of rice spread to the Middle East, 
where it was also cultivated in pre-Islamic times, 
albeit in limited areas such as Mesopotamia and Jor- 
dan. Knowledge of rice spread slowly among the 
classical cultures of the Mediterranean; its diffusion 
westward as a cultivated crop is evident in Islamic 
times and references to its cultivation in al-Andalus 
from the 4th/10th century are numerous. 

The 6th/12th century Andalusi author Ibn al- 
‘Awwam, who cites (ii, 55-63), among others, his 
eastern predecessor Ibn Wahshiyya {g.v.] (see ms. 
Bodleian, Hunt. 349, fol. 21), relates various methods 
of planting rice. These included the familiar (and 
recommended) submerging of the seedlings in water 
to drown their weed competitors; however, they were 
also planted in drier or drained areas which required 
careful weeding. Transplanting seedlings to the paddy 
field after they had swollen was the preferred techni- 
que, but non-transplanting was apparently also prac- 
ticed. Milling techniques were basic; the plants were 
dried after harvesting and then placed in sacks and 
beaten with metal rods to remove the kernels. After 
winnowing, the kernels were placed in another bag 
and beaten to remove the husk. After a second win- 
nowing, the milled, unpolished, white grains were 
stored in earthenware jars. There is no mention of 
subsequent polishing of the grains or of using the an- 
cient Indian technique of parboiling the plant to 
preserve more of its nutrients, such as vitamin BI. 
Two crops a year were harvested, the summer crop 
being said to be better than the winter one. 

Out of all the cereals known in the mediaeval 
Islamic world, rice did not seem to enjoy the wide- 
spread popularity that wheat, sorghum and barley 
did. Nevertheless, in areas where it was heavily 
cultivated, such as the southern parts of the Sawad of 
“Irak and Khizistan, rice bread was the staple of the 
poor (Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uydn al-akhbar, i, 221) and al- 
Djahiz reports that it was the favoured fare of misers, 
who offered it to their guests (Kitab al-Bukhala’, ed. 
van Vloten, 129; see also H. Zayyat, Khubz al-aruzz, 
in al-Machreg, xxxv [1937], 377-80). The rice bread 
baker was called kAubz aruzzi (the nisba of the popular 
poet of Basra Abu ’l-Kasim Nasr al-Khubza? aruzzi 
[g.0.]. The physician al-Razi (d. 320/932) observed 
that rice bread was less digestible than wheat bread, 
hence it should be eaten with salty food or with a lot 
of fat or with milk or garlic in order to prevent ill side 
effects. In this connection, Canard (122) has remark- 
ed upon references to the consumption of rice and rice 
bread with fish in ‘Irak. Ibn Zuhr (d. 557/1162) adds 
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that rice bread produces thick humour, causes 
obstructions in the intestines and has an astringent ef- 
fect upon the stomach. 

The general medical view of rice itself was that it in- 
clined towards the ‘‘cold’’ element by nature which, 
it was said, could be modified when cooked with milk 
or fat and eaten with sugar. When cooked with milk, 
oxymel was recommended to be drunk afterwards to 
counter obstructions in the stomach caused by it. 

Food preparation with rice was not, however, con- 
fined only to bread among the lowest classes. The 
mediaeval Arabic culinary manuals, which reflect the 
urban ambience of a leisured class, contain recipes 
where rice is employed in a number of ways. The 
following is a representative selection taken from the 
anonymous work of probable Egyptian provenance of 
the 7/13 or 8/14 century (see anon., Kanz, index). 
These include rice as an alternative to cornstarch as a 
thickening agent in stews made with meat and 
vegetables, where the rice is added in the last stage of 
preparation. In another receipt, washed rice cooked in 
fresh milk and seasoned with mastic, camphor and 
cinnamon appears to be close to the modern popular 
rice pudding dish, muhallabiyya. The mediaeval ver- 
sion of muhallabiyya, by contrast, was made with meat 
or chicken, sweetened with honey and seasoned with 
spices to which saffron-coloured rice is added. Indeed, 
the most common way of using rice in a substantial 
dish was to cook meat and/or vegetables with it in the 
same pot. One variation called al-/abaniyya containing 
meat and leeks or onion is cooked in milk (aban) 
together with a little powdered rice. A dish called al- 
aruzziyya contains meat and seasonings (pepper, dried 
coriander and dill), into which a small amount of 
powdered rice is added during cooking and washed 
(whole) rice towards the end of the preparation. A fur- 
ther use for rice is found in the well-known Egyptian 
spiced beverage sizbiyya, which could be made with 
either wheat or rice. And, as with certain other 
beverages, this could have been made in both an in- 
toxicating and a legal, non-alcoholic, version. The 
method of preparing rice flour is given in one receipt 
for use in another preparation called ushnan, a perfum- 
ed (powdered, pasty?) mixture for washing and scen- 
ting the clothes and hands. Finally, rice was also used 
in making vinegar. 

The remaining extant mediaeval Arabic cookbooks 
contain dishes similar in style to these just mentioned. 
One, aruzz mufalfal, which appears in several versions, 
was evidently very popular and ressembles a type of 
Turkish pilaw. Made with spiced meat and/or chick 
peas or pistachio nuts, the dish may contain rice col- 
oured with saffron, white rice alone or a combination 
of both, A variation of this dish, called al-mudjaddara, 
made from lentils and plain rice, is similar to the 
modern preparation of the same name. Modern uses 
of rice which may not go back earlier than the 
8th/14th century include rice presented alone as ac- 
companiment to other dishes and as a filling for 
vegetables such as courgettes and the leaves of the 
cabbage and vine. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-“Awwam, Kitab al-Filaha 
(Libro de Agricultura), ed. and tr. J.A. Banqueri, 2 
vols., Madrid 1802, repr. 1988; Aba Bakr al-Razi, 
Mandafi‘ al-aghdhiyya wa-daf< madarriha, Cairo 1305; 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Zuhr, Kitab al-Aghdhiyya (Libro de 
los alimentos), ed. and tr. E. Garcia Sanchez, Madrid 
1992; Ibn al-‘Adim, al-Wusla ila ’l-habib fi wasf al- 
tayytbat wa ’l-tib, ed. S. Mahjub and D. al-Khatib, 
Aleppo 1988; anon., Kanz al-fawaid fi tanwi< al- 
mawaid, ed. M. Marin and D. Waines, Wiesbaden 
1993; Ibn Sayyar al-Warrak, Kitab al-Tabikh, ed. K. 


Ohrnberg and S. Mroueh, Helsinki 1987; A. Wat- 
son, Agricultural innovation in the early Islamic world, 
Cambridge 1983; H. Zayyat, Kitab al-Tabakha, in 
al-Machreqg, xxxv (1937), 370-6; M. Rodinson, 

Recherches sur les documents arabes relatifs a la cuisine, in 

REI, xvii (1949), 95-138; M. Canard, Le riz dan: le 

Proche Ortent aux premiers siécles de l’Islam, in Arabica, 

vi (1959), 113-131; E. Ashtor, The diet of the salaried 

classes in the mediaeval Near East, in Jnal. of Asian 

History, iv (1970), 1-24. (D. Warnes) 

_RUZZIK 8. TALA?I‘, Aba Shudja‘ al-Malik al- 
‘Adil al-Nasir, Madjd al-Islam, vizier of the 
Fatimid caliph al-‘Adid li-Din Allah, d. 558/1163. 

He succeeded his father, Abu ’l-Gharat Tala?i‘ b. 
Ruzzik, al-Sayyid al-Adjall al-Malik al-Salih Faris al- 
Islam, fatally wounded in Ramadan 556/September 
1161. In order to avoid his father’s fate, Ruzzik, at- 
tacked in the doorway to his ministry, had a subterra- 
nean passage dug connecting the Dar Sa‘id al-Su‘ada? 
where he lived and the Dar al-Wizara opposite to it. 
More relaxed than his father, who had wished to play 
in the Fatimid caliphate of Egypt the role which the 
Great Saldjik sultans had played in the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate a century previously (see al-Fariki, cited in 
Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl Ta?rikh. Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, 
Beirut 1909, 330, 360-1), Ruzzik reduced the tax 
burden (on the meaning of husbanat in the passage of 
‘Umara of Yemen cited by Muhammad Hamdi al- 
Minawi, al-Wizara wa ’l-wuzara? fi ’l-‘asr al-fatimi, 
Cairo 1970, 287, see Th. Bianquis, Le fonctionnement 
des diwans financiers, in AA, xxvi [1992], 57). He 
abolished the taxes levied on the pilgrims to the profit 
of ‘Isa b. Abi Hisham, amir of the Holy Cities. He 
summoned from Alexandria ‘Abd al-Rahim b. ‘Ali al- 
Baysani, al-Kadi al-Fadil, who headed the diwan al- 
qdaysh and whose remarkable administrative career 
was to extend into the Ayyubid period. 

Ruzzik did not have time properly to put into prac- 
tice his reforms since he could not make firm his own 
power. Tala?iS b. Ruzzik, on his death bed, had 
warned his son against the danger posed by the amir 
al-djuytish Abi: ShudjaS Shawar b. Mudjir al-Sa‘di, 
governor of the Sa‘id or Upper Egypt, and had advis- 
ed him not to provoke him unnecessarily. However, 
Ruzzik wished to replace him at Kis (¢.v.} by the amir 
Nasir al-Din Shaykh al-Dawla Ibn al-Riffa. Shawar 
then marched on Cairo with his troops; repulsed 
towards the Oases, he returned back on to Tartidja, 
to the west of the Delta, and finally occupied Cairo in 
Muharram 558/January 1163. Ruzzik fled to one of 
the intimates of his sister, the wife of the caliph al- 
‘Adid, Sulayman, Ya‘kib or Munil b. al-Fayd, al- 
Bid, or al-Nays al-Lakhmi, possibly a Christian, who 
betrayed him and handed him over to Tayy b. 
Shawar. The later killed him in Ramadan 558/August 
1163, putting an end to the attempt of this family, of 
Armenian origin, to assume supreme power in Egypt 
(its ancestor Ruzzik had arrived in Egypt with Badr 
al-Djamali [q.v.]). As a convert to Twelver Shi‘ism, 
Tala’i‘ had been fiercely anti-Sunni, and his son fol- 
lowed him in this. 

Bibliography: The Arabic sources mentioning 
Ruzzik are numerous but jejune and repetitive. 
See, above all, ‘Umfara al-Yamani, K. al-Nukat al- 
misriyya fi akhbar al-wuzara? al-misriyya, ed. Deren- 
bourg, Paris 1897, 69-70; Ibn Zafir, Akhbar al-duwal 
al-munkati‘a, ed. Ferré, Cairo 1972, 111-13, with 
rich annotation and bibl.; Makrizi, J¢t:“az al- 
hunafa?, iii, 242-63 and index. Further information 
on this vizierate and on the sources in Ayman Fu?ad 
Sayyid, al-Dawla al-fatimiyya fi Misr, tafsir djadid, 
Cairo 1413/1992, notes, 219-21. See also Ibn al- 
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Wardi, Ta*rikh, n.p. n.d. [Cairo], ii, 66; J.-C. Gar- 

cin, Remarques sur le plan topographique de la grande mos- 

quée de Qis, in AJ, ix (1970), 97-108; idem, Un centre 
musulman de la Haute Egypte médiévale, Quis, Cairo 

1976, indispensable for the period of the military 

vizierate. (Tu. Branguis) 

RZEWUSKI, (Count) Wenceslas Severin (1785- 
1831?), the son of a Hetman or supreme general of 
Poland. 

Born at Lemberg (Lvov), he was eight years old at 
the time of the Second Partition of Poland in 1793. 
Deeply moved by the dismemberment of his native 
land, Wenceslas’ father voluntarily exiled himself to 
Austria and chose Vienna for his home. He estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Viennese aristocracy 
and the French emigrés, and it was in this Franco- 
Germanic milieu that the young Rzewuski was 
brought up. Under the influence of his uncle, Jan 
Potocki, he early acquired a great love for the Orient 
and avidly studied oriental languages. Together with 
the famous orientalist Josef von Hammer, he began in 
1809 the publication of a periodical, Die Fundgruben des 
Orients ‘‘Treasures of the East’’. 

Also, whilst applying himself to the study of Arabic, 
he set up his own stud farm, having conceived the ex- 
travagant idea of improving the European horse 
stocks by bringing in new blood from the Arabian 
desert. A journey to the East was now vital for him. 
In 1817, having made various preparations, he set out 
for Istanbul in order to realise his plan. His journey 
took two years and had no element of the merely plea- 


sant jaunt. He explored Turkey and Syria; went into 
the mountains of Nadjd; ploughed through the desert 
with Bedouin tribes who proclaimed him amir, joined 
up with, in their company, the escort providing the 
safety of the Pilgrimage Caravan and thus was able— 
although a non-Muslim—to get into Mecca, whose 
site and the rites there he describes briefly; had a long 
stay with Lady Hester Stanhope; took part, against 
his better judgement, in the rising at Aleppo of 1819; 
and returned to Europe with !40 horses chosen from 
amongst the best of the Nadjdi stock. 

Once back home, he wrote in 1822 a work in two 
volumes, totalling some 800 pages, Sur les chevaux orien- 
taux et provenants (sic) de races ortentales. Vol. I is devoted 
to the Bedouins, their natural habitat, their customs 
and their tribes. It is thus a lively and vivid travel nar- 
rative, rich in anecdotes and descriptions of all kinds. 
Everything goes past in review: towns, notably Alep- 
po and Damascus, the countryside, the desert, famous 
historical sites (Palmyra, Baalbek), the Caravan to 
Mecca, eminent personalities (Lady Hester Stanhope 
and the explorer ‘Ali Bey, whose last moments he 
describes, dying, he affirms, in the Christian faith) 
and the main events, especially the great revolt at 
Aleppo, whose course is recorded day by day. 

Bibliography: Rzewuski’s book, unpublished, is 
in two volumes, richly illustrated with drawings in 

Indian ink, in the Warsaw Library, no. Tv. 6651; 

cf. L. Damoiseau, Voyage en Syrie et dans le désert, 

Paris 1833, 9, 67, 77, 114-15, 130, 140. 

(J. CHELHOD) 
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SA‘ (a., masc. or fem.), a measure for grain ‘‘of 
the value of 4 mudd (modius) according to the custom 
of Medina’’ (L‘A; al-Kh’arazmi, Mafatih al-‘ulim, 
ed. Van Vloten, 14). If the cubic contents of the sa‘, 
like that of the mudd, varied with town and district as 
far as commercial transactions were concerned, the 
value of the sa° was from the canonical point of view 
fixed in religious law by the Prophet in the year 
2/623-4 when he laid down the ritual details of the or- 
thodox feast of ‘id al-fitr, which carried with it the 
compulsory giving of alms called zakat al-fitr, the value 
of which in grain was one sa‘ for each member of a 
family. It was, of course, the s@° of Medina that was 
chosen as the standard measure and the mudd of 
Medina henceforth was called mudd al-nabi. 

This primitive mudd of orthodox Islam was stand- 
ardised by Zayd b. Thabit; and it is from this 
standard that the mudds and sa‘s made henceforth for 
religious use seem to have been copied more or less ac- 
curately. This is, at least, what has been proved for 
the Maghrib from various documents. According to 
these documents, the official capacity of the mudd al- 
nabi would be approximately 5 gills and that of the sa‘ 
5 pints. 

The Muslim jurists give the following estimates of 
this measure. For them the value of the sa‘ is 26 2/5 ritls 
or ratls, the riti being equivalent to 128 Meccan drams 
and the dram equivalent to 50 ?/, grains of barley. We 
see how lacking in precision this definition is. If there 
is no mudd or sa‘ available, the quantity of grain to be 
distributed for the zakat al-fitr is measured with the 
hands held together, half open, with palms upwards. 


Lastly, besides this use of the sa‘ and of the mudd al- 
nabi, these measures are further used in certain 
measurements required by religious law: (1) to 
calculate the zakat, and (2) to measure the minimum 
quantity of water necessary for an ordinary ablution 
(wudii?, a mudd) and for general ablution (ghust, a sa‘). 

Bibliography: The Arabic dictionaries, especial- 

ly the Muhit al-muhit, Beirut 1870, ii, 1221, col. 1; 

the treatises on Islamic law and the collections of 

Hadith; A. Bel, Note sur trois anciens vases en cuture 

gravé, trouvés a Fes et servant 4 mesurer l’auméne légale du 

Fitr, in Bull. Archéolog. (Paris 1917), 359-87, il- 

lustrated, where further references are given. See 

also MAKAYIL and the Bibl. there. (A. BEL) 

SASA (a.) ‘‘Shour’’, hence ‘‘clock’’. 

1. In technology. 

Monumental water-clocks are described in detail in 
two Arabic treatises. Al-Djazari [g.v. in Suppl.] in his 
book on mechanical contrivances completed in Diyar 
Bakr in 602/1206 describes two such machines. Rid- 
wan b. al-Sa‘ati, in a treatise dated 600/1203, 
describes the water-clock built by his father Muham- 
mad at the Djayrin gate in Damascus (see E. 
Wiedemann and F. Hauser, Uber die Uhren in Beretch 
der Islamischen Kultur, in Nova Acta der Karserl. Leop. 
Deutschen Akad. der Naturforscher, ciii [1918], 167-272). 
It fell into disrepair after Muhammad’s death and was 
restored to working condition under his son’s supervi- 
sion. It was a large construction, having a timber 
working face about 4.73 m wide by 2.78 m high, built 
into the front of a masonry structure. The clock had 
several design defects which undoubtedly caused the 
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breakdown that Ridwan undertook to repair. More- 
over, Ridwan himself was not an engineer and his 
description, though containing some valuable infor- 
mation, omits to deal with some important construc- 
tional details. 

Al-Djazari’s two clocks, on the other hand, were 
manufactured and constructed in a very workmanlike 
manner. Although very similar in principle to al- 
Sa‘at’s, they did not incorporate any design defects. 
The first and larger of the two was described in such 
careful detail that it was possible to construct a full- 
size working facsimile from al-Djazari’s instructions 
and illustrations for the World of Islam Festival, in the 
South Kensington Science Museum, London, in 
1976. 

The working face of the clock consisted of a screen 
of bronze or wood about 225 cm high by 135 cm wide, 
set in the front wall of a roofless wooden house which 
contained the machinery. At the top of the screen was 
a Zodiac circle about 120 cm in diameter, its rim 
divided into the twelve ‘‘signs’’. It rotated at constant 
speed throughout the day. Below this circle were the 
time-signalling automata which were activated at each 
hour. (The clock worked on ‘‘unequal’’ hours, i.e. the 
hours of daylight or darkness were divided by twelve 
to give hours that varied in length from day to day.) 
These included doors that opened, falcons that drop- 
ped balls on to cymbals and the figures of five 
musicians—two drummers, two trumpeters and a 
cymbalist. The musicians were operated by the 
discharge of water from an orifice, whereas all the 
other automata were operated by a heavy float that 
descended at constant speed in a reservoir. A cord tied 
to a ring at the top of the float led to a system of 
pulleys that activated various tripping mechanisms. 

The speed of descent of the float was controlled by 
very ingenious water machinery that included a feed- 
back control system and a flow regulator, the latter for 
varying the rate of discharge daily in order to produce 
the ‘‘unequal’’ hours. The same system was used by 
Ridwan, and both writers attribute its invention to 
Archimedes. There is a treatise that exists only in 
Arabic and is attributed to Archimedes (On the construc- 
tion of water-clocks, ed. and tr. D.R. Hill, London 
1976). The treatise almost certainly contains 
Hellenistic, Byzantine and Islamic material, but its 
first two chapters describe water machinery that is 
essentially the same as that used by Ridwan and al- 
Djazari. There is every likelihood that these chapters 
were indeed the work of Archimedes. 

Al-Djazari’s book also contains descriptions of four 
other water-clocks, two of which embody the principle 
of the closed-loop, and four candle-clocks which on a 
small scale are as impressive from an engineering 
point of view as the water-clocks. 

Other Arabic works add to our knowledge of 
Islamic hydraulic timekeeping. A certain Ibn Djalaf 
or Ibn Khalaf al-Muradi worked in al-Andalus in 
the Sth/11th century (D.R. Hill, Arabic water-clocks, 
Aleppo 1981, 36-46). Unfortunately, the unique 
manuscript of his treatise on machines is badly defac- 
ed, but it is possible to determine the essential details 
of the automata and water-clocks that are described in 
it. The most important feature that they incorporate 
is complex gear-trains, which include segmental gears 
(i.e. gears in which one of the wheels has teeth on only 
part of its perimeter, a device that makes intermittent 
action possible). 

Al-Khazini’s justly famous book on physics, Kitab 
Mizan al-htkma (ed. Hashim al-Nadwa, Haydarabad 
1940) was completed in 515/1121-2. In the eighth 
treatise, two steelyard clepsydras are described. On 


the short arm of the beam was a vessel that discharged 
water at constant speed from a narrow orifice. Two 
sliding weights were suspended to the long arm, which 
was graduated into scales. At a given moment, the 
weights could be moved to bring the beam into 
balance and the time could then be read off from the 
scales (Hill, Arabic water-clocks, 47-62). 

In 1276-7 a work entitled Libros del saber de astronomia 
was produced in Castilian under the sponsorship of 
Alfonso X of Castile (5 vols., ed. M. Rico y Sinobas, 
Madrid 1863). This consists of various works that are 
either translations or paraphrases of Arabic originals. 
It included five timepieces, one of which is of 
significance in the history of horology. This consisted 
of a large drum made of walnut or jujube wood tightly 
assembled and sealed with wax or resin. The interior 
of the drum was divided into twelve compartments, 
with small holes between the compartments through 
which mercury flowed. Enough mercury was enclosed 
to fill just half the compartments. The drum was 
mounted on the same axle as a large wheel powered 
by a weight-drive wound around the wheel. Also on 
the axle was a pinion with six teeth that meshed with 
36 oaken teeth on the rim of an astrolabe dial. The 
mercury drum and pinion made a complete revolu- 
tion every four hours, and the astrolabe dial made a 
complete revolution in 24 hours. This type of 
timepiece had been known in Islam since the 5th/11th 
century—at least 200 years before the first appearance 
of weight-driven clocks in the West (S.A. Bedini, The 
compartmented cylindrical clepsydra, in Technology ad 
Culture, iii [1963], 115-41). 

The mechanical clock was invented in western 
Europe towards the end of the 13th century. Almost 
certainly its inventor came from the ranks of the 
makers of water-clocks. The verge escapement made 
the mechanica] clock possible, but all its other 
features—weight-drive, automata, gear-trains and 
segmental gears—were present in Islamic water- 
clocks, It is highly probable that these ideas were 
transmitted from Islam to the European makers of 
water-clocks. An Islamic influence on the genesis of 
the mechanical clock may therefore be postulated. 

Several of Taki al-Din’s writings are concerned 
with timekeeping, and one of these, The brightest stars 
for the construction of mechanical clocks, written about 
973/1565, has been edited with Turkish and English 
translations. (Sevim Tekeli, The clocks in the Ottoman 
Empure..., Ankara 1966). In this he described the con- 
struction of a weight-driven clock with verge-and- 
foliot escapement, a striking train of gears, an alarm 
and a representation of the moon’s phases. He also 
described the manufacture of a spring-driven clock 
with a fusee escapement. He mentions several 
mechanisms invented by himself, including, for ex- 
ample, a new system for the striking train of a clock. 
He is known to have constructed an observatory clock 
and mentions elsewhere in his writings the use of the 
pocket watch in Turkey. Taki al-Din’s descriptions 
are lucid, with clear illustrations, showing that he had 
mastered the art of horology. Clockmaking did not, 
however, become a viable indigenous industry, and 
Turkey was soon being supplied with cheap clocks 
from Europe. Taki al-Din himself commented on the 
low price of these European clocks, which entered 
Turkey, he said, from Holland, France, Hungary and 
Germany. 

Bibliography: There is now an Arabic edition of 
al-Dyazari, al-Dyami“ bayn al-‘ilm wa ’l-‘amal al-nafi‘a 
fi sina‘ at al-hiyal, ed. Ahmad Y. al-Hassan, Institute 
for the History of Arabic Science, Aleppo; English 
tr. D.R. Hill, The book of knowledge of ingenious 
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(D.R. Hit) 


mechanical devices, Dordrecht 

bibliography given in the text. 

3. In eschatology. 

Al-Saa (‘‘the Hour’’) is one of the most notable 
concepts of Kur-anic eschatology, for which 
numerous parallels can be detected in Judaism and 
Christianity. A/-Sa‘@ indicates throughout the scrip- 
ture the time of the resurrection (XXII, 7) and of the 
Last Judgement (XXII, 55-7) [see Ba‘rH; KIvAMa]. 
When the Sa‘a comes, people will meet Allah carrying 
their sins with them (VI, 31). Each soul will be given 
the reward due for its works (XX, 15); the believers 
will enter Paradise, whereas the idolaters will not be 
saved by their gods (XXX, 12-16). Those who 
disbelieve deny the Sa“a (e.g. XXXIV, 3). The Sa‘a is 
inevitable (XL, 59), and expected to occur suddenly 
(XLVI, 18; XLIII, 66), and within a short time (e.g. 
XVI, 77; LIV, 1; XLII, 17; XXXIII, 63). It will be 
swift (LXXIX, 42-6). Its exact time is, however, 
known to Allah alone (XLIII, 85). 

The materialisation of the Kur’anic Sa‘ will be 
preceded by a cataclysmic catastrophe. The moon will 
be split (LIV, 1), the earth will quake, and the people 
will be terrified (XXII, 1-2). The preceding signs 
(ashrat) of the Sa‘a are already manifest (XLVII, 18). 
The Hour is already ‘‘heavy’’ in the heavens and in 
the earth (VII, 187). 

In post-Kur’anic hadith, the portents of the Hour 
became the subject of numerous traditions in which 
they were described as natural disasters. The sun will 
rise from the west (al-Bukhari, Sahih, 81 [Rrkak], 40), 
a ‘‘fire’’ [i.e. volcanic eruption] will thrust the people 
from the East to the West (Bukhari, 92 [Fitan], 24), or 
will burst out in the Hidjaz, and illuminate the necks 
of the camels in Syria (Muslim, 52 [Fitan]). Entire 
tribes will be swallowed up (kAasf, cf. Kur’an LXVII, 
16) by the earth (e.g. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
Cairo 1313/1895, iii, 483, v, 31). 

The statements about the portents of the Sa‘ are 
usually traced back to the Prophet himself; his 
knowledge about the coming events is taken to dem- 
onstrate his prophetic capability, for which reason the 
traditions containing his apocalyptic utterances con- 
cerning the Sa‘a sometimes appear in chapters about 
his miracles (e.g. al-Bukhari, 61 [Afanakib], 25). 

The most typical structure of Muhammad’s 
apocalyptic predictions is: ‘‘The Hour will not come 
until...’"—/a takimu ’l-sa‘a hatta... (for a thorough 
survey of the various traditions of this type, see Ibn 
Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Fath al-bari, sharh Sahih al- 
Bukhari, Bulak 1310/1892, repr. Beirut n.d., xiii, 
72 f.). 

Several traditions of the Prophet comply with the 
Kur’anic tenet that the time of the Hour is known to 
Allah alone (e.g. al-Bukhari, 2 {/man], 37). But other 
traditions stress that it is near at hand, and that 
Muhammad was sent as a prophet at a distance of on- 
ly two fingers away from it (e.g. ‘Abdallah b. al- 
Mubarak (d. 181/797), Musnad, ed. al-Samarra’i, 
Riyad 1987, no. 87). Sometimes a specific date was 
indicated for the Hour (e.g. at the turn of a century). 
After the date had elapsed while nothing happened, 
the traditions had to be reinterpreted, and new tradi- 
tions shifting the end to a later date were put into cir- 
culation (see S. Bashear, Muslim apocalypses and the 
Hour: a case-study in traditional reinterpretation, in IOS, xiii 
[1993], 75-99). 

The eschatological chaos which was to antedate the 
Sa‘a did not remain limited to natural disasters, but 
was also expanded in Muslim tradition to human 
society. Many traditions are based on the conviction 
that the Sa‘a will come when the orders of cultural and 
social structures are turned upside down; nomads will 


construct high buildings, masters will be born to 
slave-girls, the poor and_naked will become leaders, 
etc. (e.g. al-Bukhari, 2 [/man], 37; Ibn Hanbal, i, 27, 
51-2, 319). Religious and moral degeneration was 
turned into the most characteristic symptoms of the 
Hour: Knowledge will vanish, ignorance will prevail, 
fornication will become routine, and wine drinking 
will spread (tb:d., iii, 151). Spiritual values will give 
way to showy ambitions. The Hour will not come, 
says a tradition, till people start competing with each 
other in (erecting grandiose) mosques (e.g. Ibn 
Madja, 4 {Masddjid}, 2). The most crucial signs of 
religious degeneration antedating the Hour are that 
the Arab tribes will revert to the idolatry of the 
Dyahiltyya (al-Bukhari, 92 (Fitan], 23), and that the 
pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba will be renounced (ibid. , 25 
[Hadid}], 47). The decay of the Muslims before the 
Hour will eliminate the distinction between them and 
their non-Muslim predecessors. A tradition of the 
Prophet states that the Hour will not come until his 
community starts following in the footsteps of the 
previous communities (cbid., 96 [I‘tisam], 14; Ibn 
Hanbal, ii, 325, 336, 367). 

Other traditions focus on specific Islamic groups 
whose decline is said to indicate the impending Sa‘a. 
A tradition says that the Hour will not occur as long 
as one Companion of Muhammad is still alive (zdid. , 
i, 89, 93). Another tradition says that one of the 
portents of the Hour is the perdition of the Arabs (al- 
Tirmidhi, 46 [Manakib), 69). Such statements indicate 
that, like many other topics, that of the Sa‘a was, too, 
used for advertising the virtues (fadal) of various 
groups and factions within the Islamic community. 

The great bulk of the traditions about the Sa‘a are 
recorded in the hadith compilations in the sections 
entitled Fitan (sometimes also called Malahim [(q.v.]), 
i.e. tribulations, civil strife and wars which started 
since the murder of ‘Uthman (see Fitna]. These 
historical events were identified with the portents of 
the Hour, and they, too, appear in Muhammad’s 
apocalypses. They are often referred to in a cryptic 
manner. Once interpreted they can be used for dating 
the traditions (see L.I. Conrad, Portents of the Hour: 
Hadith and history in the first century A.H. (forthcoming 
in Isl.). See also M. Cook, Eschatology, history and the 
dating of traditions, unpublished paper submitted to the 
third colloquium From Jahiliyya to Islam, The Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem 1985). 

The apocalyptic predictions of Muhammad contain 
also messianic ideas: ‘Isa b. Maryam {g.v.] will des- 
cend and restore peace, faith and justice, and will 
defeat the Dadjdjal (¢.v.] (e.g. Ibn Hanbal, ii, 406). 
This vision of eschatological combat with evil powers 
which will mark the beginning of a new golden era 
was incorporated into the symptoms of the Hour. The 
expected Descent of ‘Is4 and his clash with the 
Dadjdjal appear amongst the portents of the Hour in 
the earliest hadith compilations. In the Djyami< of 
Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. 154/770) (preserved in the 
Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzak (d. 211/827), x-xi, ed. 
Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami, Beirut 1970), a tradi- 
tion is recorded in which ten symptoms of the Hour 
are counted (‘Abd al-Razzak, xi, no. 20792). Some of 
them reflect Kur?anic imagery. The signs are: Three 
instances of people being swallowed up in the ground; 
the emergence of the Dadjdjal; the Descent of ‘Isa; the 
emergence of the Beast (Dabba [q.v.]; see Kur’an, 
XXVII, 82); the Smoke (Dukhan; see Kur’an, XLIV, 
10); the breaking loose of Yadjidj and Madjadj (Gog 
and Magog; see Kur’dn, XXI, 96-7); a chilly wind 
which will take away the soul of every believer; and 
the rising of the sun from the west. 

Historical enemies of the Muslims were turned into 
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the evil party of the eschatological wars. In the early 
Sahifa of Hammam b. Munabbih (d. 132/749), they 
are the Turks. Battles with various Turkish tribes are 
said to mark the approaching Hour (Hammam b. 
Munabbih, Sahifa, ed. Riffat Fawzi ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
Cairo 1985, no. 126). In the Dj@mi* of Ma‘mar b. 
Rashid, the Rim, i.e. the Byzantines, appear as the 
eschatological rivals. The traditions about them 
reflect the greatest military ambition ever nurtured by 
the Muslims, namely the conquest of Constantinople 
[see KUSTANTINIYYA]. At the same time, they also re- 
veal the Muslim apprehensions of the grand military 
power of the Byzantine empire. The expected battle 
for Constantinople is predicted in a_ clear 
eschatological context. It is stated in ‘Abd al-Razzak 
(xi, no. 20812) that the Hour shall only come when 
the battle with the Byzantines breaks out. During the 
battle, Constantinople will fall, the Dadjdjal will ap- 
pear and the Muslims will die fighting him. But ac- 
cording to other traditions, the Dadjdjal will soon be 
defeated by ‘Isa (Ibn Hibban, xv, no. 6813. See also 
W. Madelung, Apocalyptic prophesies in Hims in the 
Umayyad age, JSS, xxxi [1986], 158 f.). In a tradition 
appearing in other hadith compilations (e.g. al- 
Bukhari, 58 {Djizya}, 15), the anticipated combat with 
the Byzantines is again set in an eschatological con- 
text, but this time, it is not the much-desired fall of 
Constantinople which is predicted but rather a 
massive Byzantine attack of which the Muslims seem 
to have been worried at the time when the tradition 
was first prompted. This attack is the last of six events 
which, according to Muhammad’s prophesy, will 
precede the Hour (for a detailed analysis of this tradi- 
tion, see Conrad, art. cit.). The first five are well 
known from Islamic history: Muhammad’s own 
death; the conquest of Jerusalem; a frightful epidemic 
(interpreted by Muslim commentators as the plague 
of ‘Amwas [q.v.} in ‘Umar’s days); abundance of 
wealth with which no one will be satisfied any longer 
(said to refer to spoils coming in from the occupied 
lands in the days of ‘Uthman); a devastating fina (ex- 
plained as the events which took place following the 
murder of ‘Uthm4n). The sixth sign is a truce with the 
Byzantines, which the latter will soon violate and then 
attack the Muslims with a mighty army. According to 
Muslim commentators, only the latter event is yet to 
come (see Ibn Hadjar, Fath al-bari, vi, 199). 

In less prevalent traditions, the expected 
eschatological wars include battles against other 
historical enemies of Islam, namely the Jews. Muslim 
tradition had turned them into the supporters of the 
Dadjdjal. It is related that when the Hour occurs, in- 
animate objects will be able to talk, and each stone 
will surrender to the Muslims the Jew who hides 
behind it (e.g. al-Bukhari, 56 [Dyhad], 94; Muslim, 
52 [Fran]; Ibn Hanbal, ii, 398, 417, 530). 

The messianic expectations for salvation following 
the eschatological wars were not only focused on the 
Descent of ‘Isa who would defeat the Dadjdjal, but 
also on the appearance of the Mahdi [9.v.]. His exact 
identity was disputed between various political 
groups, and their disparate pretensions are often 
reflected in the traditions, including those referring to 
the Hour. In some of them, it is stated that the Sa‘a 
will not occur until a man from Muhammad’s family 
comes and fills the earth with justice (e.g. ibzd., iii, 17, 
36). A more specific tradition attributes to Muham- 
mad the statement that the man’s name will coincide 
with that of the Prophet (ibid, i, 376). Such 
statements could confirm the claims of the ‘Alids, who 
anticipated a Mahdi of Muhammad’s family. But 
other groups expected their own Mahdi. Muslims of 


Yamani descent awaited the emergence of a South 
Arabian (‘‘Kahtani’’), i.e. non-Kuragshi, leader, 
whose chief achievement would be the conquest of 
Constantinople (see Madelung, Apocalyptic prophecies, 
149 f.). Some identified him with the prophet 
Shu‘ayb b. Salih (Ibn Hadjar, Fath al-bari, xiii, 67-8). 
Such expectations triggered off the reaction of those 
who believed that leadership should only be invested 
with members of Kuraysh. The latter included the 
predicted advent of the Kahtani among the ominous 
portents of the Sa‘a. A tradition stating that the Hour 
will not come until the Kahtani leads the people was 
recorded by al-Bukhari under the derogatory heading 
(92 [Fitan], 23: ‘‘The change of time till idols are wor- 
shipped’’). In other traditions with the same state- 
ment about the Kahtani, the hopes for the conquest of 
Constantinople are scorned (‘Abd al-Razzak, xi, no. 
20816). Another tradition of the Prophet predicts the 
advent of a man from the mawali whose name is 
Djahdjah; he will lead the people at the end of days 
(al-Tirmidhi, 31 {Fitan), 50; Ibn Hanbal, ii, 329). 
Some Muslim scholars identified him with the 
Kahtani (Ibn Hadjar, Fath al-bari, vi, 397). 
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SA‘ADA (a.), happiness, bliss, a central concept 

in Islamic philosophy to describe the highest aim of 
human striving, which can be reached through ethical 
perfection and increasing knowledge. In_ non- 
philosophical literature, the term (as opposed to 
shaka@wa, shakwa, shaka?, shaka) describes either happy 
circumstances in life (see for instance Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, ed. Cairo 1313/1895-6, i, 168, 29-30, iti, 407, 
last section), the unexpected happiness of a long life 
(Musnad, iii, 332, 28), preservation from temptations 
(ibid. , i, 327, 9-10; Abii Dawid, Sunan, Kitab al-Fitan, 
2, Hims 1973, iv, no. 4263), or the eternal stay in 
Paradise. 

The last meaning is based on the Kur’an (e.g. sira 
XI, 105/107, 108/110), whose eschatological implica- 
tions led to the newly-created term yawm al-sa‘ada = 
““Day of Resurrection’’ (cf. Dozy, Supplément, i, 654). 
The Kur’an, and occasionally fadith (e.g. al- 
Tirmidhi, Sunan, Tafsir al-Kur°’an, ed. Hims, ix, no. 
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3341), already indicate that mankind, because of 
divine predestination, is divided into ‘‘happy’’ in- 
habitants of Paradise and ‘‘unhappy’’ dwellers in 
Hell. However, the impact of predestination is 
mitigated by utterances according to which an active 
effort of the human being is required. Next to human 
acceptance (rida [q.v.]) of what God has predestined, 
Musnad, i, 168, 26-7, also mentions the prayer to God 
for obtaining what is good (isttkhdra [q.v.]) as a 
characteristic of sa‘ada. 

Under the influence of various classical doctrines 
(cf. Spaemann), namely of Platonic political philoso- 
phy, of Aristotelian ethics, of Neo-Platonism, and 
partly also of Islamic mysticism, the possibility for a 
human being to strive after sa‘ada is often described in 
Islamic philosophy as the pursuit of ‘‘assimilation to 
God’’ (éuotwetg 62, Plato, Theaet., 176 B), of 
nearness to God, and of knowledge of God through a 
virtuous life. At the beginning of Islamic philosophy, 
this interpretation is found in al-Kindi’s works. His 
Risala ft hudid al-ashya? wa-rusimihaé (ed. Abt Rida, 
Rasail, i, 177 ff. = Cing épitres, 37 ff.), his utterances 
transmitted in the Muntakhab Siwan al-hikma of Abu 
Sulayman al-Sidjistant (ed. Dunlop, §§ 246-8), his 
Risala fi alfaz Sukrat (ed. Fakhry, Dirasat, 45-60), his 
Risdla fi Alkibiades wa-Sukrat (cf. Atiyeh, 123 ff., Alon, 
131 ff.; Butterworth, in Political aspects, 32 ff.) and his 
Risdla fi ‘l-hila li-daf< al-ahzan (ed. Walzer-Ritter, 
1938), which goes back to a lost Hellenistic treatise, 
describe a concept of virtue which is inspired by the 
Platonic cardinal virtues. Socrates is named as the 
ideal of moderation and of spiritual values, which are 
superior to wordly possessions. The person who turns 
his attention to intelligibles, and who in his doings 
keeps to the virtues, will ‘‘not be unhappy (shakiyy)”’ 
in the hereafter, will be near to his Creator and will 
know Him (Muntakhab, § 248, Eng. tr. Atiyeh 1966, 
225). This image of Socrates was adopted, with some 
modifications, by Abu Bakr al-Razi (q.v.} in his al-Sira 
al-falsafiyya (ed. Kraus, Rasa*l, 99 ff.; tr. Arberry, 
Aspects, 120 ff; cf. Walker in Political aspects, 77 ff.). 
The person who leads a moderate life and who, as far 
as possible, restrains his passions, ‘‘assimilates 
himself to God as far as possible’’ (Rasd:/, ed. Kraus, 
108, 8 ff.). In his Makala fi amarat al-tkbal wa ’l-dawla 
(= ‘‘political success’’), Abd Bakr al-Razi expresses 
this as follows (Rasa7/, ed. Kraus, 145, 8): ‘‘progress 
(tanakkul) and knowledge (‘t/m) belong to the symp- 
toms of ‘‘happiness’’ (zkbal) and indicate that a person 
“is attentive to happiness’’ (tayakkuz al-sa‘ada lahu).”’ 
Knowledge and justice are named as the main aims of 
the human being. 

This ideal of virtue was adopted by Abu Bakr’s op- 
ponent, the Isma‘ili Aba Hatim al-Razi [q.v.], with 
one alteration: the bearer par excellence of the 
Platonic cardinal virtues and of the Aristotelian prin- 
ciple of the golden centre is the Prophet Muhammad, 
who possesses knowledge revealed by God. He who 
follows him and does not rely upon his own intuition, 
is able to understand the religious laws and can be 
sure of salvation (nagjat) (Abi Hatim, A‘lam, ed. Al- 
Sawy, 77 ff., esp. 110, 9 ff.; cf. Daiber, 1989). 

The high appreciation of reason as the guideline for 
a practical philosophy, understood as ethics in the first 
place, is characteristic of the philosophers mentioned 
so far, and culminates in al-Farabi’s [¢.v.] thesis of the 
ideal sovereign as philosopher and prophet (cf. 
Daiber, Ruler). His knowledge, inspired by the divine 
active intellect, enables him to govern the Ideal State 
by ordering religious laws. Religion appears as the 
imitating picture (‘‘imitation’’) and the ‘‘instru- 
ment”’ of philosophy, which is essentially understood 


here as practical philosophy and as ethics of the in- 
dividual person in the State. In this way, philosophy, 
thus understood, realises itself through religion and 
becomes an ethical insight into ‘‘what is good and evil 
in the actions usually performed by human beings’’ 
(al-Farabi, Mabadi?, ed. Walzer, 204, 1-2). As was the 
case with Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics, 1144a, 5-6), 
philosophy is not exclusively ‘‘scientific perception”’ 
or theoretical philosophy; rather, it provides a human 
being with an ultimate degree of happiness (al-sa‘ada 
al-kuswa = eudaimonia; cf. Daiber, Prophetie, 733-4; 
Shahjahan) with the help of the above-mentioned 
ethical insight, i.e. practical philosophy. When al- 
Farabi speaks of ‘‘political happiness’’ (see Galston, 
in Political aspects, 100 ff.), he has in mind the 
Aristotelian concept of the human being as Gov 
mohtttxév (Politics, 1253a, 2), who needs the help of his 
fellow-citizen in an Ideal State, governed by a philoso- 
pher who possesses prophetical knowledge. 

This ‘‘political happiness’’ is reflected in the prac- 
tical aspect of al-Farabi’s concept of sa‘ada. It is part 
of the ultimate happiness, namely that of the 
hereafter; the human being can reach this when his 
soul liberates itself from its corporeal existence, ac- 
tualises its potential intellect and arrives at the level of 
the active intellect. But happiness, in its complete 
form, is at the same time practical perfection. For 
practical philosophy, on the one hand, shows the way 
to theoretical perfection, to contemplation; on the 
other, theoretical perfection is the signpost towards 
practical philosophy, the ethical insight into the Per- 
fect State. The latter’s sovereign, the prophet- 
philosopher, transmits it to his subjects, the state’s 
citizens, in the form of religious laws, religion being 
the sum total of these laws. 

In this way, theoretical philosophy develops into 
practical-ethical perfection through practical philoso- 
phy and through religion that is, through the guidance 
of religious prescriptions, transmitted by the 
philosopher-prophet. At the same time, practical- 
ethical perfection in the Ideal State, in society, is the 
prerequisite for theoretical perfection, i.e. contempla- 
tion. The theoretical and practical aspects of 
knowledge, of moral-ethical insight respectively, are 
thus inseparably united in al-Farabi’s concept of 
sa‘ada. 

This link between ethics and knowledge is also 
found in the Epistles (Rasa@i) of the Ikhw4n al-Safa? 
[q.v.], possibly composed in A.D. 959-60. Their 
political philosophy betrays the influence of al-Farabi 
(Enayat; Abouzeid), but they accentuate more strong- 
ly the Neo-Platonic elements and are eschatologically 
inspired. Through ‘‘purification’’ of his soul and 
reform of his character, the human being acquires in- 
creasing knowledge of ‘‘intelligibles’’ (al-umur al- 
‘akliyya), for it is only knowledge (ma‘rifa) of God 
which leads to ultimate happiness and to salvation in 
the hereafter (Rasa, iii, 241, 322-3; tr. and comm. 
Diwald, 203 ff., 419 ff.). For this, a human being 
needs as a preliminary step the fraternal society, a 
society which is aware of its solidarity in being obe- 
dient to the divine law (ndmiis [q.v.]), and jointly pur- 
sues ‘‘the good of the religion and of the world’? (salah 
al-din wa ‘l-dunyd) (Rasa7il, i, 223, 16). 

The stronger accentuation of individual ethics, 
already expressed by the Ikhwan al-Safa?, led 
Miskawayh {g.v.], in his Tahkdhib al-akhlak, to declare 
that a human being certainly does need the help of his 
fellow-citizen, and therefore must live with him in 
love (mahabba) and friendship (sadaka), but also that in- 
equality is the reason why everyone must strive after 
his own happiness by bringing his character to perfec- 
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tion (al-kamal al-khulki) (Tahdhib, 72, 10 ff.). For the 
individual in society, he thus offers ethics which are 
inspired by the Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine of vir- 
tues (Fakhry, 1991, 107 ff.). Just and virtuous acts 
and increasing knowledge of the ‘‘spiritual things”’ 
(Tahdhib, 83 at the end) purify the soul of the 
“physical things’’ (al-umur al-tabi“tyya, see Tahdhib, 
91, 18; cf. Plotinus, Enn. I, 6), lead to ‘tranquility of 
the heart’’( Tahdhib, 40, 5) and to ‘‘nearness to God”’ 
(djiwar rabb al-‘alamin; see Tahdhib, 13 at the end). This 
is the state of perfect knowledge and of wisdom, in 
which the human being resembles the divine first 
principle, the divine intellect (Tahdhib, 88-9); 
Miskawayh called it the ultimate happiness, which is 
preceded by several preliminary steps (sa‘adat) 
(Miskawayh, al-Sa‘ada; Ansari 1963; Fakhry, 1991, 
121 f.). 

Among the Islamic thinkers who followed 
Miskawayh’s ethics (Fakhry, 131 ff.), mention may 
be made here of al-Raghib al-Isfahani {g.v.]. In his 
Kitab al-Dhari‘a ila makdrim al-shari<a he offers an 
original adaptation of Greek ethics as it was known 
to him through al-Farabi, Miskawayh and the Rasa’il 
Tkhwan al-Safa?, to the statements of the Kur’an 
(Daiber, Griechische Ethik). He replaces Miskawayh’s 
Platonic-Neoplatonic concept of the assimilation to 
God by the Kuranic concept of ‘Ailafa (stra II, 30; 
VI, 165). As the ‘‘representative’’ (4halifa) of God in 
this world, the human being imitates God as much as 
he is able to, by following the shari“a and by concern- 
ing himself about his sustenance on this earth (cf. sia 
XI, 61/64: istaSmarakum). Thus a human being ac- 
quires happiness in this world which, as in 
Miskawayh, is a preliminary to the ‘‘real happiness”’ 
in the hereafter (al-Dhari‘a, 128, 4 ff.; cf. Tafsil al- 
nash?atayn). 

In al-Raghib al-Isfahani’s ethics, by which al- 
Ghazali {q.v.] was deeply impressed, a mystical 
tendency can be detected which was already visible in 
the Rasail Ikhwan al-Safa? and in Miskawayh’s work. 
There is not so much concern about the réle of the in- 
dividual in society, but rather about striving after the 
happiness lying in the knowledge of, and the nearness 
to, God, which is a happiness of the hereafter. This 
corresponds to the Neoplatonic a&xpéypuv Bios ideal of 
the philosopher who withdraws from society (cf. 
Kraemer 1986, 128). 

In accordance with this view, the prophet, for Ibn 
Sina, is a Sufi who preaches the divine laws as a way 
to the mystical path, to the liberation of the soul from 
the body, to its intellectual perfection, and to the vi- 
sion of God (Ibn Sina, Risala fi ’l-saSada; Ansari 1962- 
3; E.I.J. Rosenthal, 144 ff.). But for Ibn Sina too, life 
in society remains an indispensable preliminary to 
happiness in the hereafter. Obedience to the lawgiver, 
to the prophet, is a postulate, as is the fulfilment of 
duties towards God and towards the fellow man. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Sina’s view, which is clearly associated 
with that of al-Farabi, the sovereign, who is a prophet 
and a Sufi, unites in his person practical and 
theoretical wisdom (Morris, in Political aspects, 
153 ff.). This union creates happiness (al-Shifa?, al- 
Hlahiyyat, ii, 455, 14), but is also a postulate for the 
sovereign, who combines it with prophetical qualities. 

It was the Andalusian philosopher Ibn Badjdja, 
and, above all, his younger contemporary Ibn Tufayl 
[q.vv.], who drew the final conclusion from the in- 
creasingly mystical-Neoplatonic orientation of the 
sa‘ada concept. Society is no longer a postulate for the 
individual to strive after happiness. On the contrary, 
it is only the isolated philosopher (al-mutawahhid), the 
Sufi, who, withdrawing from society, obtains ultimate 


happiness through his self-government (tadbir) and his 
vision of the truth (Altmann; Daiber, Autonomie, 
242 ff.; Harvey, in Polttical aspects, 199 ff.). For him, 
it is possible to achieve a mystical ascent to higher 
forms of knowledge, namely by liberating the soul 
from the matter and by the union (ittisaf) with the 
divine active intellect, which is an emanation from 
God. Society is only a place to meet (lika?, ilttka?), 
which may be useful for the individual and may 
stimulate his emulation in striving after intellectual 
perfection. In opposition to Plato’s view, the citizen 
no longer serves society; at best, society can stimulate 
the individual in his striving after happiness, to be 
found in intellectual perfection. 

In his philosophical novel Hayy Ibn Yakzan, Ibn 
Tufayl (cf. Fradkin, in Political aspects, 234 ff.) conse- 
quently developed the thesis that the individual’s phi- 
losophy and society’s religion are not contradictory, 
but do not support each other either. Ibn Tufayl’s 
compatriot Ibn Rushd, who was twenty years his 
Junior did not share with him this radical turning- 
away from al-Farabi (Daiber, Autonomie, 246-7). In his 
Epistle on the possibility of conjunction with the active in- 
tellect, he declares that in this life, too, it is possible to 
strive after happiness as long as this is not hampered 
by society. For this, theoretical study should be com- 
bined with acts (tr. Bland, 108-9). The aim of such a 
striving is the immortality of the soul, which is 
achieved when the soul increasingly unites its ac- 
quired knowledge with the active intellect. This 
union, which is the most perfect form of human cogni- 
tion, is possible because the active intellect is the form 
of the intellectus materialis, which in its turn is the form 
of the soul, i.e. its eternal potentiality. It is not only 
remarkable that Ibn Rushd denies (against al- 
Ghazali) the individual immortality, deriving this 
denial from the union of the soul with the eternal 
form of the active intellect; much more important is 
his conclusion that striving after philosophical 
knowledge, i.e. after happiness, is not a duty of in- 
dividuals or of individual states, but a task of 
mankind. This philosophical knowledge is the most 
perfect form of the universal human knowledge of 
religious truth which is reflected in the shari‘a. Accord- 
ingly, the Idea! State, i.e. the Philosophical State, 
comprises all mankind; the best Islamic State, a State 
which only existed during the period of the first four 
caliphs, is at best an imitation of such a Philosophical 
State. 

Ibn Khaldun [q.v.], the last great Islamic thinker, 
incorporated into his philosophy of history Ibn 
Rushd’s universalistic opinion, as well as al-Farabi’s 
and Ibn Sina’s doctrines (Mahdi, 1957). He put new 
accents and, by introducing the term ‘asabiyya [q.v.}, 
he gave a new significance to the concept of society. 
The polis, the state, is indispensable for the entire 
human society, for its progress (Mukaddima, iii, 54 at 
the end: islah al-bashar) and for its preservation. In his 
philosophy, which he preaches to mankind in the form 
of ‘‘political laws’’ (ahkam al-siydsa), the sovereign of 
the Ideal State, the prophetical lawgiver, deals with 
the well-being of the world (masalih al-dunya) and with 
the “‘salvation’’ of mankind ‘‘in the hereafter’ (salah 
Gkhiratthim) (Mukaddima, i, 343). Philosophy, under- 
stood as ethics and politics, as well as religion and the 
society of the state, are seen here as indispensable 
materials for the well-being of all mankind in this 
world and for their happiness (sada: Mukaddima, i, 
343, 4) in the hereafter. 
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SASADAT ‘ALI KHAN, Nawab of Awadh or 
Oudh (regn. 1798-1814). 

His brother Asaf al-Dawla had died in September 
1797, but after a four months’ interim, Asaf al- 
Dawla’s putative son Wazir ‘Ali Khan was set aside 
and the British governor-General Sir John Shore in- 
stalled in his place Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan, who had been 
living under British protection in Benares since 1776. 
His reign is noteworthy for the extension of British 
control over the Oudh territories. A treaty concluded 
with the late Nawab in 1775 had placed these ter- 
ritories under the protection of the East India Com- 
pany, which undertook to provide troops for their 
defence in return for an annual subsidy; in 1798, a 
fresh treaty increased the subsidy to 76 lakhs a year 
and transferred the fort of Allahabad [g.v.] to the 
Company as an arsenal, the Company undertaking to 
maintain a body of 10,000 men for the defence of the 
Nawab’s dominions both against internal and exter- 
nal enemies. The mutinous behaviour of the Nawab’s 
troops prompted the new Governor-General, the 
Marquis Wellesley (1798-1805), to propose that this 
useless and dangerous force, which Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan 
had himself declared would be useful only to the 
enemy, should be disbanded and replaced by the 
Company’s troops. Alarmed by the dangers that 
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threatened his person, Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan was at first 
eager for this reform, but afterwards refused his con- 
sent and also refused to abdicate, and only in 1801 
yielded to pressure and signed the Treaty of 
Lucknow; this relieved him from all pecuniary obliga- 
tions to the Company, by the cession of six districts 
yielding a revenue equal to the cost of the Company’s 
troops, and the Nawab undertook to introduce into 
his territories a system of administration conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects and calculated to check 
the ruin that threatened the resources of his country. 

Thus Wellesley’s fears that the buffer state of Oudh 
might come under pressure from the west, in par- 
ticular from the ruler of Afghanistan Zaman Shah 
(who had already invaded the Pandjab in 1797) in 
alliance with the Rohilla [¢.v.] Afghans, were set at 
rest. With the cession of the western part of Oudh and 
its lands along the Ganges and Djamni rivers, only a 
rump of the state remained until its complete annexa- 
tion in 1856. Europeans already controlled much of 
Oudh’s economy by the early 19th century, especially 
the trade in fine cloths and raw cotton, and this com- 
mercial control now increased. 

Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan’s reign was an Indian summer of 
the Mughal culture of Hindistan, with Lucknow 
especially flourishing as a centre of Shi culture [see 
LAKHNAW]. Sa‘adat ‘Ali Khan died in 1814 and was 
succeeded by his second son Ghazi al-Din Haydar, 
who subsequently became the first king of Oudh [see 
AWADH]. 
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‘SASADYA BEN YOSEF, Sa‘ip (Asi) Ya‘kis 
YusuF at-FayyUmi (269-331/882-942), Jewish 
theologian, philosopher and philologist who 
wrote in Arabic, considered through his in- 
dependence and breadth as the initiator of several 
Jewish intellectual disciplines, and a pioneer in 
mediaeval Jewish philosophy; he was one of the very 
few Jewish thinkers covered by the Arabic 
biographers (cf. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, i, 320). 

1. Life 

He was born at Dilas in the province of Fayyam in 
Egypt, but little is known of his youth except that his 
father, of humble origin, had the reputation of being 
a scholar. He probably received a solid education in 
the Biblical and Rabbinical spheres as well as in 
Arabic culture. Sa‘id began his literary work at a 
precocious age, writing in 300/912-13 a Hebrew- 
Arabic dictionary called *Egrén (Hebr. ‘‘Collection’’) 
(ed. N. Allony, Jerusalem 1969). If the title reminds 
one of the K. al-Djami* of the grammarian ‘Isa b. 
‘Umar al-Thakafi (d. 149/766), its alphabetic ar- 
rangement according to the final letters ‘‘in order to 
facilitate the writing of verses’’ could have been the 
model for the Sthah of al-Djawhari (d. 398/1007 
[g.v.]). Of his K. al-Lugha, the oldest Hebrew gram- 


mar, also written at this time, only fragments exist. In 
the course of his period of education, he addressed to 
Ishak b. Sulayman al-Israili (d. ca. 344/955) at 
Kayrawan, a physician at the Aghlabid court, a 
philosophical correspondence which did not, it seems, 
meet with the approbation of this Neoplatonist. In 
303/915, he put together his defence of Rabbinical 
Judaism against the Karaites [g.v.], very numerous in 
Egypt. 

In this same year, Sa‘id left for Palestine, where, 
according to al-Mas‘idi (Tandih, 113), he perfected 
his education at the feet of Abu Kathir Yahya al-Katib 
al-Tabarani (d. 320/932). The latter is also mentioned 
by Ibn Hazm in his K. al-Fislal wa ’l-nthal, iii, 171, as 
being, together with David al-Mukammis and Sa‘id 
himself, one of the mutakallimun of the Jews. 

In 309/921, very likely with the aim of getting to 
know the great Jewish academies of Mesopotamia, 
Sa‘id left for Baghdad, stopping en route at Aleppo. 
In 310/922 he was the main protagonist in the con- 
troversy over the calendar, in which the heads of the 
Babylonian community were in opposition to Aharén 
Ben Mé‘ir, head of the Palestinian academy. Sa‘id 
emerged victorious from this quarrel, which is men- 
tioned even by the Syrian historian Elias of Nisibin 
(11th century) in his chronology. This victory had a 
determining influence on his career, since, in recogni- 
tion of his services to the Rabbanite cause, Sa‘id was 
elected ‘allaf or master of the Babylonian academy of 
Pum Peditha. 

A Jewish society in full transition, becoming pro- 
gressively Arabised and intellectually enriched by new 
philosophical and scientific disciplines, posed 
challenges, to which the creative genius of Sa‘id was 
able to respond. Stopping up the breaches, he con- 
solidated Rabbinical Judaism’s authority, faced as it 
was with the twin threats of schismatic movements, in 
part inspired by Islamic heresies, and of Muslim 
polemics. According to Maimonides, ‘‘If it had not 
been for Sa‘adya, the divine religion might well have 
almost disappeared, for he made clear its mysteries 
and strengthened its weak points by spreading it and 
supporting it by his word and pen’’ (Epistle to the 
Yemen, ed. A. Halkin, New York 1952, 64). In 
316/928, despite his non-Babylonian origin, he was 
nominated as Ga?6n or Chief Scholar of the academy 
at Sdra? (whence the name by which he is best 
known), and under his direction, this institution en- 
joyed a remarkable renaissance. 

Through political intrigues in which the caliph al- 
Kahir had to intervene, Sa‘id Ga?on was deposed in 
320/932, but was restored in 327/938 and functioned 
in the office till his death in 331/942. During the in- 
terim years of isolation, he had devoted himself to his 
literary work. 

2. Works 

H. Malter, Sa‘id’s biographer, listed over 200 
titles, covering almost all the domains of learning 
cultivated at that time, such as exegesis, philosophy, 
philology, law, liturgy, polemics and chronology. 

In the legal sphere, Sa‘id was the first Jewish author 
to have composed his decisions in Arabic. He made 
the first attempts at codification, in the form of 
monographs whose structure is clearly inspired by the 
model of the Islamic fatwas. 

His main work in philosophy, and the first 
systematic attempt at a synthesis between the philoso- 
phy of kalam and Jewish dogmas, was the K. al-Amdnat 
wa ‘l-i%ikadat (ed. in Arabic script S. Landauer, 
Leiden 1880, in Hebrew script, ed. Y. Kafih, 
Jerusalem 1970, Eng. tr. S. Rosenblatt, The Book of 
beliefs and opinions, New Haven 1948), written in 
322/933. It had a deep influence on Jewish thought, 
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above all in its Hebrew translation Sefer ha-emunot we- 
ha-de‘ot, made in 582/1186 by Yehadah Ibn Tibbon. 
Its importance only faded with the appearance of 
Maimonides’ Guide for the perplexed. The arrangement 
of the work follows, without becoming dependent 
upon them in a servile fashion, the five principles 
(usual) of MuStazili doctrine. Thus Sa‘id adopted the 
proof of the existence of God by the contingency of the 
world, whilst he denied atomism, the rational basis of 
universal contingency according to kalam. His doc- 
trine of the relations between reason and revelation 
and his rational justification for the dogmas of 
Judaism became the model for later Jewish 
philosophers. In it, he attacks, in particular, the 
Muslim theses concerning abrogation (naskh) of the 
Mosaic revelation. 

There are indications that Sa‘id had presumably at 
his disposal the Arabic translation of the dox- 
ographical compilation De placitis philosophorum made 
by Kusta b. Lika [g.v.]. He seems equally to have 
utilised the K. al-Zahra of his contemporary Ibn 
Dawid (d. 294/907). In his Tafsir Kitab al-Mabadi (Fr. 
tr. M. Lambert, Commentaire sur le Sefer Yesira, Paris 
1891, written in 319/931, Sa‘id, as a true mutakallim, 
was particularly interested in the problem of the 
origin of things. 

Sa‘id was also the author of the first translation of 
the Hebrew Bible into Arabic (Tafsir). Each book was 
preceded by an Arabic preface, explaining its struc- 
ture and contents. Faithful to the rationalist tenden- 
cies of the MuStazila, Sa‘id endeavoured to attenuate 
the anthropomorphisms. With the accompaniment of 
a commentary of a philosophical character, his 
translation became the Vulgate for Arabic-speaking 
Jews and served as a basis, too, for the Arabic version 
adopted by the Samaritans and by the Coptic Church. 
The first published edition, at Constantinople in 
953/1546 within the polyglot Sorcino Pentateuch, was 
the first Arabic text to be printed in the East. The 
Arabic versions of the polyglot Pentateuch of Paris 
(1645), with the Latin translation of Gabriel Sionita, 
and of Walton (London 1654-7), were those of Sa‘id. 
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SAB‘, SAB‘A (a.), seven, is a number of greatest 
importance in both the Semitic and the Iranian tradi- 
tions as it combines the spiritual Three and the mate- 
rial Four. Its history probably begins in Babylon with 
the observation of four lunar phases of seven days 
each. The seven planets (including sun and moon) 
have reigned supreme in human thought since Anti- 
quity. Each of them is connected with a specific col- 
our, scent and character. Nizami’s (d. in the early 
7th/13th century (g.v.]) Persian epic Haft paykar is the 
finest elaboration of these ideas. The imagined seven 
stations between the sublunar world and_ the 
transplanetary sphere served as models for the way of 
the seeker in almost all religions (the Mithras cult is 
a good example). In Islam, it found its best-known ex- 
ample in the seven valleys in ‘Attar’s (d. in the early 
7th/13th century [g.v.]) Mantik al-tayr. Before him, al- 
Nari (d. 294/907 [q.v.]) had spoken of the ‘‘city of the 
heart’ with its seven walls. To this group of ideas 
belong also the 70,000 veils of light and darkness 
which, according to Safi thought, separate God and 
human beings. For the Ikhw4n al-Safa? [¢.v.], divine 
creation reaches human kind in seven degrees through 
the First Intellect. 

Seven was often connected with periodicity; the 
development of human life, especially, was thought to 
depend upon a seven-year rhythm. Here, the classical 
example is Ibn Tufayl’s (d. 581/1185 [9.v.]) Hayy Ibn 
Yakzan. 

Seven plays a considerable role in early Islamic 
tradition: the Kur’an often mentions the seven 
heavens, and heptads appear frequently in Sdrat 
Yusuf. The sab‘ mathani (sira XV, 89) are often 
thought to point to the Fatha with its seven sentences. 
The number of the sawakit al-Fattha, the letters not 
found in the Fattha (which are used in magic) is again 
seven. Seven stiras begin with A-m, which was later in- 
terpreted to mean habibi Muhammad, ‘‘My beloved 
Muhammad’’, and the Kur?an has not only seven 
wudjuh ‘‘aspects’’, but also seven canonical ways of 
recitation. During the Aadjdj or Pilgrimage, the tawdf 
around the Ka‘ba has to be performed seven times, as 
has the running (sa‘y) between Safa and Marwa, and 
Satan is stoned with three times seven stones. 

Al-Bukhari speaks of seven major sins, and many 
ritual acts, prayers and invocations should be 
repeated seven times in order to yield a positive result. 
But according to a Aadith, the infidel eats ‘‘with seven 
stomachs.”’ 

The Seven Sleepers, mentioned in stra XVIII, 22, 
may be the models for numerous groups of heptads, 
such as the haft ‘afifa, the seven virtuous women, who 
are venerated in Sind and the Pandjab as a unit, or the 
seven protective saints in Marrakesh. In popular 
usage, one finds customs such as begging alms for a 
religious purpose from seven women called Fatima; in 
Pakistan, the material for the bridal dress is cut by 
seven happily-married women. In all these cases, 
seven points to completion, as it also does in book 
titles like Haft tklim ‘“The seven climes’’ or Haft kulzum 
““Seven oceans’’ (which, however, is a work on poetic 
rules). 

Sifism knows the seven /aia*f, fine spiritual points 
in the body, and seven major prophets are connected 
with them. Heptads appear in visions (see Rimi, 
Mathnawi, iii, 11. 1985 ff.). The mystical hierarchy has 
seven degrees, and in some Sifi traditions, seven 
saints are sometimes called ‘‘the eyes of God.’’ The 
Tidjaniyya [9.v.] dervishes believe that the Prophet 
honours their meeting with his presence when a cer- 
tain litany of blessings over him is repeated seven 
times. 
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In the Persian tradition, expressions with Seven 
abound. For Nawriz (q.v.], Aaft sin are prepared, that 
is 7 items (fruit, plants, etc.) whose names begin with 
s; heroic acts such as Rustam’s Haft kh”an appear 
sevenfold. Sindbad’s seven journeys too belong in this 
category. The spheres are often called the ‘‘seven 
mills’’, Ursa Major appears as ‘‘seven thrones’’, haft 
awrang, and to ward off evil one may say ‘‘Be seven 
Kur’ans (or seven mountains) between {the disaster 
and us]!’’ To do the work of seven mullas means ‘“‘to 
achieve nothing.”’ 

Seven reigns the whole philosophy of the Isma‘ilis, 
the Sevener Shi‘is [see 1sMA‘iLtyya], who have 
developed a complicated system of heptads: seven 
prophets are the seven pillars of the House of 
Wisdom, the seventh imam in the succession of a 
prophet will bring the resurrection. From God’s 
creative words ‘‘Be! and it becomes’’, with its seven 
Arabic letters (&.n f.y.k.w.n), are formed the principles 
out of which the seven primordial fountains flow. The 
seven prophets correspond to the seven spheres, the 
seven imams in each prophetic cycle, to the seven 
earths. The heptagonal fountain in the Isma‘ili Cen- 
tre in London symbolises the structure underlying 
everything in Isma‘ili thought in an artistic form. 

Nevertheless, the number seven leads only to the 
goal at the end of the created universe, beyond which 
lies the Eight of eternal bliss—hence the hadith, ac- 
cording to which Hell has seven gates, while Paradise 
has eight. 
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(ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL) 

SABA? or the Sabaeans (Greek LaPator), the name 
of a folk who were bearers of a highly developed 
culture which flourished for over a millennium before 
Islam, together with three other folks, Ma‘in, 
Kataban and Hadramawt [q.vv.]. The main Sabaean 
centre was at Maryab (later Marib, see Ma?R1B) in 
Yemen with its fertile oasis on the western edge of the 
desert known to Arab geographers as Sayhad (modern 
Ramlat al-Sab‘atayn). In early historical times there 
were also Sabaean settlements in the Wadi Adhana 
above the great dam which waters the oasis of Marib, 
in some smaller oases to the north, and in parts of the 
Wadi Djawf or Wadi Madhab. All these locations are 
approximately 1,000 m above sea level. The montane 
plains lying west of Marib and having an average level 
of 2,000 m above sea level were the home of other 
folks who spoke the same language as the Sabaeans 
proper, and seem to have formed some kind of federa- 
tion under the hegemony of Saba?. Towards the end 
of the first millennium B.C., these highland folks 
became politically dominant in the Sabaean 
federation. 

Our knowledge of the Sabaeans is derived prin- 
cipally from their own inscriptions. Modern scholar- 
ship was first made aware of these by Carsten 
Niebuhr, member of a Danish exploratory mission in 
the end of the 18th century. A sporadic number of in- 
scriptions were published and studied during the 
earlier part of the 19th century, but it was Eduard 
Glaser’s travels in the last decades of the century 
which produced a large number of copies (mostly 
squeezes) forming the real foundation of subsequent 
research. It must be admitted, however, that later 
19th and early 20th century scholars indulged too 
freely in speculative deductions based on insufficient 


evidence. A turning point came in 1950; from then 
onwards, an ever more rapid archaeological activity 
resulting in the discovery of new texts has overturned 
not a few conclusions too confidently advanced by 
earlier researchers. At the time of writing, the flow of 
new material is still in full course, and it has to be an- 
ticipated that some of the presently current hypotheses 
may in their turn prove to be invalid. Any account 
that can be written at the moment must be taken as 
still tentative. 

1. Script and language. The monumental in- 
scriptions are drafted in a variety of South Semitic 
alphabet, the so-called musnad script [see MUSNAD. 1]. 
The Sabaic language, with the languages of Ma‘in, 
Kataban and Hadramawt, forms an independent 
branch of Semitic, having in common one distinctive 
feature that is found nowhere else in Semitic: the use 
of suffixed -dn in the function of a ‘‘definite article’’ 
corresponding to the Arabic prefixed a/-. Within this 
language group, Sabaic is distinguished from the 
other three by using A as prefix of the causative verb 
and as base of the 3rd person pronouns, where the 
others have a sibilant. On the southern borders of the 
Sabaean domain, the area between the Yislih pass and 
Dhamar used Sabaic language, as did the non- 
Sabaean Radman folk to the east thereof, in the Rada‘ 
arca. By the end of the 3rd century A.D. the other 
three languages had fallen into disuse, at least for 
epigraphic purposes, and the inscriptions throughout 
Yemen, now under Himyarite domination (see 
below), are in a late form of Sabaic; there are indica- 
tions that the language may by this time have become 
a prestigious ‘’learned’’ language, not in everyday use 
(this is comparable with the case in North Arabia, 
where the Nabataean inscriptions are in Aramaic, 
though the everyday language was probably Arabic). 

The general consensus today is to assign the oldest 
substantial body of Sabaic inscriptions (apart from a 
handful of seemingly earlier examples) to the 8th cen- 
tury B.C. Yet it still remains not altogether easy to 
discount completely one point which led Pirenne to 
propose a dating a couple of centuries later. Inscrip- 
tions of this period have rigidly geometrical forms, 
subjected to strict canons of proportion, astonishingly 
like Greek inscriptions of the 6th-5th century, but 
wholly unlike any other Semitic script of that or any 
earlier dating. It is hard to envisage how this style can 
have evolved totally independently, with a time-lag of 
two centuries, in two adjacent cultures with ancient 
trade links between them. In the latter part of the first 
millennium B.C., the musnad script developed (as was 
the tendency in Greco-Roman inscriptions) more 
decorative embellishments, at first with the introduc- 
tion of serifs at the ends of the strokes. 

2. History. For the pre-history of Saba?, that is, 
before the beginning of the epigraphic record, there is 
no evidence available as yet. Silt deposits in the Marib 
oasis point to intensive agricultural exploitation by ar- 
tificial irrigation going back to at least the early 
second millennium B.C.; but what, if any, connection 
there may have been between these ancient 
agriculturalists and the Sabaeans as we know them, is 
wholly obscure. Trade links between South Arabia 
and Mesopotamia there must have been, judging by 
Akkadian references to South Arabian products such 
as frankincense and myrrh; but the first specific men- 
tion of Sabaeans in Akkadian sources is in the 8th cen- 
tury B.C., when the governor of Subu (approximately 
‘Ana on the middle Euphrates) and Mari intercepted 
and plundered a caravan of folk from Tayma? and 
Saba? (‘‘whose home is far away’’), seemingly for 
making a detour to evade transit dues in Subu (A. 
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Cavigneaux and B.K. Ismail, Die Statthalter von Suhu 
und Mari, in Baghdader Mitt., xxi [1990], 351). Two 
other texts, known to us for a long time and recording 
‘gifts’? made by Sabaeans to Assyrian rulers in ca. 
715 and 685 B.C., have led some scholars to postulate 
a Sabaean group living close to Assyria, since ‘‘gifts’’ 
was interpreted as ‘‘tribute’’. In fact, it is now clear 
that the ‘‘gifts’’ were such as a trade mission would 
normally bring (and still do today) in order to smooth 
their path. 

In this archaic phase, the Sabaean rulers used 
regnal names chosen from a total list of only six, but 
accompanied optionally by a cognomen chosen from 
a list of four; the use of these styles was exclusive to 
the rulers, hence a reference to an individual by these 
styles was sufficient to indicate ruler status. However, 
the inscriptions drafted as from the ruler himself com- 
monly added the title ‘‘mkrb of Saba’; this term is 
now believed to have much the same signification as 
Arabic mugjammi‘ “‘unifier’’ (which was applied to 
Kusayy [9.v.]), possibly implying that he was head 
both of Sabaeans proper and of non-Sabaean elements 
in the federation. A few early inscriptions do contain 
references to ‘‘kings (?m/k) of Marib’’, as well as to 
‘tkings’’ of other small communities such as Haram, 
Nashk, etc. It remains uncertain whether or not a 
mkrb of Saba? was simultaneously a ‘‘king’’ of Marib. 

The archaic flowering of Sabaean culture lasted un- 
til some time after the middle of the first millennium 
B.C. The fact that through the fourth, third and 
second centuries B.C. the important frankincense 
trade was in the hands of the Ma‘in folk suggests some 
falling-off in Sabaean ascendancy. 

The second great flowering of Sabaean culture was 
in the first three centuries A.D., by which time a very 
different political picture had emerged. The various 
folks of the 2,000 m highland zone played a much 
more dominant role; and some of their leaders, who 
traditionally bore the title kw/ ‘‘prince’’ (in later 
Sabaic and in Arabic, kayl), founded dynasties who 
ruled as ‘‘king of Saba?”’ or ‘‘king of Saba? and dhi 
(lord of) Raydan’’. The dual title has been presumed 
to be the origin of the remark in the late first century 
A.D. Greek document known as the Periplus that a 
single ruler named Charibael was ‘‘king of two na- 
tions, Himyarites and Sabaeans’’, and had his 
residence at Zafar (near modern Yarim), of which the 
adjacent citadel is named Raydan (see HIMyYAR). 
Throughout these three centuries there was a con- 
fused situation, with Sabaeans and Himyarites some- 
times at war with each other, sometimes united under 
a single monarch as had been the case under 
Charibael; occasionally there appear to have been two 
rulers reigning simultaneously in Marib and Zafar 
and both claiming the dual title ‘‘king of Saba? and 
dhu Raydan’’. Somewhat oddly, the indigenous in- 
scriptions of this period never speak of a ‘‘king’’ of the 
Himyarites; on one occasion when a king of Saba? was 
at war with the Himyarites, he alludes to his an- 
tagonist simply as ‘‘the Raydanite’’ (much as a Euro- 
pean might speak of ‘‘the Hapsburg’’). 

In addition to the Sabaeo-Himyarite conflicts, there 
were wars waged by varying alliances among Saba’, 
Kataban, Radman (see above) and Hadramawt, and 
also involving Abyssinians (Habashat 9. v. ]) settled in 
the Red Sea coastal region. But by the beginning of 
the 4th century A.D., Shammar Yur‘ish, whom the 
Arab writers call ‘‘the first Tubba‘’’ {see TusBa‘] had 
put an end to these conflicts by eliminating Kataban 
and Hadramawt, and for the first time uniting the 
whole of what is today Yemen, employing the title 
‘king of Saba? and dhu Raydan and Hadramawt and 


the South (Ymnt)’’; in the 5th century this title was 
further enlarged by the addition of ‘‘and their Arabs 
(i.e. Bedouin) in the highland and the Tihama’’. 

The 4th to 6th centuries A.D. are thus politically 
speaking a Himyarite period and do not properly 
belong to the history of Saba’, despite the fact that 
what is called the Late Sabaic language continued to 
have great prestige value and to be employed for 
epigraphic purposes. 

Mediaeval Arab writers have preserved for us from 
the Himyarite period a mass of oral traditions which 
contain much authentic material mingled with 
folklore motifs. But they knew practically nothing 
about the genuine history of Saba? before the 4th cen- 
tury A.D., though they do mention the names of one 
or two of the most prominent individuals of the first- 
third centuries, notably king Ilisharah Yahdib, whom 
they credit with the building of the famous palace of 
Ghumdan [q.v.} in San‘a’. 

3. Religion. The religion of all four South Ara- 
bian folks down to the beginning of the 4th century 
A.D. was a polytheistic paganism. Though it is prob- 
able that this may have survived among the peasantry 
and in remoter parts of the kingdom through the 4th 
to the 6th centuries, the upper classes, who are the 
authors of our inscriptional material, went over to 
some form of monotheistic creed, a cult of ‘‘the Mer- 
ciful (Rhmn-n), the Lord of Heaven’’, which could 
perhaps best be described as ‘‘Hanafite’’ [see HANIF] 
since it is devoid of explicit marks of either Judaism 
or Christianity. At the same time, already from the 
end of the 4th century, a few explicitly Jewish texts at- 
test an influential Jewish presence, and in the 6th cen- 
tury under Abraha [q.v.} Christianity prevailed. 

For the period down to the early 4th century A.D., 
few would now agree with the excessive reductionism 
of D. Nielsen, who in the 1920s held that all the many 
deities in the pagan pantheon were nothing more than 
varying manifestations of an astral triad of sun, moon 
and Venus-star; yet it is certainly the case that three 
deities tend to receive more frequent mention than the 
rest. The first, in the sense that his cult is found 
among all four of the South Arabian folks and that in 
invocations of several deities his name normally 
comes first, is SAthtar, a male counterpart of north 
Semitic Ishtar/‘Ashtoreth/Astarte. He is often 
qualified by the epithet ‘‘eastern’’ and occasionally by 
the complementary one ‘‘western’’, which tends to 
support the commonly accepted identification of him 
with the planet Venus, regarded as ‘‘morning star’’ 
and ‘‘evening star’’. 

But just as the Greek local patron deities such as 
Athene in Athens, Artemis in Ephesus, etc., figure 
more prominently than the remoter and universal 
Zeus, so in South Arabia the most commonly invoked 
deity was a national one, who incorporated the sense 
of national identity. For the Sabaeans this was ?/mkh 
(with an occasional variant spelling >/mkhw). A prob- 
able analysis of this name is as a compound of the old 
Semitic word >/ ‘‘god’’ and a derivative of the root 
khw meaning something like ‘‘fertility’’ (cf. Arabic 
kaha ‘‘flourish’’); the A is certainly a root letter, and 
not, as some mediaeval writers seem to have imaging- 
ed, a ta? marbiita, which in South Arabian is always 
spelt with ¢. The ‘‘federal’’ significance of this deity 
appears notably in the fact that at the shrine on Djabal 
Riyam (Arhab) the worshippers of the local folk-deity 
Ta’lab were instructed that they must not omit to 
make an annual pilgrimage to */mkh in Marib. 

Many European scholars still refer to this deity in 
a simplicistic way as ‘‘the moon god’’, a notion stem- 
ming from the ‘‘triadic’’ hypothesis mentioned above; 
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yet Garbini has produced cogent arguments to show 
that the attributes of *lmkh are rather those of a 
warrior-deity like Greek Herakles or a vegetation god 
like Dionysus. (The remarks made in the art. 
KATABAN On this topic as it affects the situation in 
Kataban went to press before Garbini’s article had ap- 
peared; they now need modifying in the light of that 
article.) 

Nevertheless, the moon certainly had much 
religious significance. A very common symbol 
engraved on altars and religious buildings shows a 
crescent embracing a disc. It is presumably this sym- 
bol that the Muslim writers had in mind when they 
say that the first act of the day for an ancient Yemeni 
king was to ‘“‘bow down to the images of the sun and 
moon’’. This is not to say, of course, that they were 
right in seeing the disc as representing the sun; some 
modern scholars have been inclined to think it 
represents the planet Venus. 

The place occupied by the sun in the pantheon is 
not easy to assess. The Radman folk had as their na- 
tional patron-deity s?ms! ‘lyt ‘‘Lofty Sun’’, and else- 
where there are mentions simply of ‘‘Sun’’ without 
qualification. But it is dubious whether the majority 
belief is justified, that numerous references to a 
feminine deity described simply as ‘‘She-who-is- 
possessed of (dhat)’’ a certain quality, are necessarily 
to a solar goddess (too often, the interpretation pro- 
posed for the term describing the quality has been dic- 
tated by the preconception that it must be a quality of 
the sun). 

Certain of the ancient religious practices have a 
special interests in that they have survived in some 
form or another until the present day. Worth men- 
tioning are the communal pilgrimages (zzyarat) on pre- 
scribed days; a code of ritual purity (see Ryckmans); 
and a ritualised hunting of the ibex, thought of as con- 
nected with the divine blessing of rain (Ryckmans and 
Serjeant). 

4. Saba? in Bible and Kur?’4n. The visit of the 
Queen of Sheba to king Solomon, and the abundant 
accretions of legend around it [see BILKis], have been 
too extensively discussed to need mention here, except 
for the remark that there is a possibility that such a 
visit might have been associated with a trade mission, 
like the missions to the Assyrian kings (see above). In 
the Kur?anic allusion (XX VII, 27 ff.) the name Saba? 
does not occur; she is simply ‘‘the queen of the 
south’’. But Saba? does feature in a passage 
(XXXIV, 15-16) which is one of those where the fate 
of ancient peoples is mentioned as a warning against 
worldly pride. The prosperity of the Marib oasis 
(situated on each side of the wadi bed, hence ‘‘the 
garden of the left’’ and ‘‘the garden of the right’’) had 
been dependent on the maintenance of the great dam 
in good order; after the death of king Abraha the 
political fabric that had made repairs possible crumbl- 
ed, the irrigation system was destroyed and the oasis 
was devastated. 

3. Sabaeans in Africa. Around the middle of the 
first millennium B.C., there were Sabaeans also in the 
Horn of Africa, in the area that later became the 
realm of Aksum (Eritrea). The evidence consists of 
only a scanty number of inscriptions, which, however, 
make it clear that we have to do with genuine 
Sabaeans, holding to the national cult of *imkh. They 
were mixed up with various non-Sabaean com- 
munities, and it is still much in dispute how one can 
envisage the actual demographic (and political) situa- 
tion. There are five places in the Bible where the 
writer distinguishes Sheba (82¥) son of Yoktan (who 
appears in the Arab genealogies as Kahtan [g.v.]), i-e. 


the Yemenite Sabaeans, from Seba (820) son of 
Kush, implying an African habitat. This spelling dif- 
ferentiation, however, may be purely factitious; at all 
events the indigenous inscriptions make no such dif- 
ference, and both Yemenite and African Sabaeans are 
there spelt in exactly the same way. 
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SABA, Fatn ‘Ati Kuan, Persian poet, was born 
in Kashan, probably in 1179/1765, and died in 
1238/1822-3. His people belonged originally to 
Adharbaydjan, and came from the Dunballi stock, a 
tribe of Kurds settled in the region of Khiy. Members 
of his family held jobs as governors and ad- 
ministrators under the Zand and Kadjar rulers. His 
father, Aka Muhammad, was governor of Kashan 
under the Zands, and his eldest brother, Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan, was minister to the Zand ruler Lutf ‘Ali 
Khan (r. 1203-9/1789-94). Saba also seems to have 
been identified with this monarch, and is reported to 
have composed poems in his praise. When Lutf ‘Alt 
Khan fled from Kirman in 1208/1794 from the 
Kadjars, Saba’s brother was captured and put to 
death by the orders of Agha Muhammad Shah (r. 
1193-1212/1779-97 [q.v.]), founder of the Kadjar 
régime. Following this tragedy, the poet wandered 
from place to place in fear of his life until he was for- 
tunate to find refuge with Fath ‘Ali Khan (afterwards 
Fath ‘Ali Shah, r. 1212-50/1797-1834 {9.v.]), who was 
governor-general of Fars at that time. Saba transfer- 
red his allegiance to the Kadjars, and reportedly 
destroyed the diwdan which contained poems composed 
by him in praise of his former patrons, the Zands. 

In 1212/1797, on the occasion of Fath ‘Ali Shah’s 
accession to the throne, Saba presented a kasida which 
was well received by the new ruler. His fortunes pro- 
spered until he was appointed poet-laureate at the 
court. For some time he was also governor of Kum 
and KaAshan, and held the honorary title of Ihtisab al- 
Mamilik (‘‘Censor of the Provinces’’), Eventually, 
however, he abandoned his administrative assign- 
ments to remain permanently at the court. He ac- 
companied the monarch on his various travels and 
campaigns. It was during one of these campaigns in 
1228/1813, involving Persia’s hostilities with Russia, 
that Saba, at the behest of the Shah, undertook the 
composition of his long epic poem, Shahanshah-néma 
(‘Book of the King of Kings’’): 

Saba died in 1238/1822-3 in Tehran. His eldest 
son, Mirza Husayn Khan (d. ca. 1264/1848), who 
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used ‘Andalib as his pen-name, succeeded him as 
Fath ‘Ali Shah’s poet-laureate, and continued in that 
position during Muhammad Shah’s reign (1250- 
64/1834-48 [g.v.]) as well. Saba’s family occupies a 
distinctive place in the history of 19th century Persian 
literature insofar as some of its members were leading 
literary figures of the Kadjar period. These included, 
in addition to Husayn Khan ‘Andalib, Saba’s 
youngest son, Abu ’l-Kasim Furtgh (d. 1290/1873), 
his nephew, Ahmad Khan Sabir (d. 1228/1813), and 
his grandson, Mahmtd Khan (d. 1311/1893), the 
last-named being the poet-laureate of Nasir al-Din 
Shah (7. 1264-1313/1848-96 [¢.v.]). 

Saba was generous and helpful towards his fellow- 
writers. He often used his influence at the court to 
assist his literary colleagues in their professional 
needs. One of those benefiting from his good offices 
was the author Fadil Khan Garrasi (b. 1196/1781-2, 
d. 1254/1838-9), who was officially commissioned, on 
Saba’s recommendation, to write a history of poets, 
later named by him as Andjuman-t Khakan (‘‘Assembly 
of the Emperor’’). 

Saba was a prolific poet. In his youth he took his 
poetic training under Hadjdji Sulayman Sabahi (d. 
1218/1803-4), who was his fellow-townsman. Saba’s 
verse output consists predominantly of kasidas and 
mathnawis. His poetic skill finds its characteristic ex- 
pression in his panegyrics, of which those in praise of 
Fath ‘Ali Shah and other dignitaries occupy a promi- 
nent place. Together with Sha@hanshah-ndma, cited 
earlier, his better-known mathnawis include 
Khudawand-nama (‘‘Book of the Lord’’), ‘Jbrat-nama 
(‘‘Book of warning’’), and Gulshan-t Saba (‘‘The rose- 
garden of Saba’’). Shahanshah-ndma, a poem contain- 
ing some 40,000 couplets, which the poet claims to 
have composed in three years, is patterned after Fir- 
dawsi’s Shah-nama, and describes chiefly the events of 
Fath ‘Alt Shah’s reign. Khudawand-nama, another 
lengthy poem of nearly 25,000 couplets, deals with the 
history and miracles of the Prophet Muhammad and 
with the battles fought by his cousin and son-in-law, 
SAli. The third mathnawi, ‘Ibrat-ndma, is a poem de- 
nouncing some unnamed individuals, identified only 
as Jews, who were allegedly sowing mischief in the 
kingdom. The last-named mathnawi, Gulshan-i Saba, 
contains counsels addressed to the author’s son, Mir- 
z4 Husayn Khan ‘Andalib, and ends with a eulogy in 
praise of Fath ‘Ali Shah and his family. Composed 
probably when Saba was in his mid-forties, it 
represents one of the best works of the poet. In the 
simplicity of its expression, it presents a marked con- 
trast to much of Saba’s poetry, which suffers from a 
frequent use of quaint and unfamiliar words and 
phrases. 

Many contemporary and later writers have 
showered rich praise upon Saba and his works. Ac- 


cording to Rida-kulr Khan Hidayat (g.v.], no poet | 


equal to him had appeared in Persia for some seven 
hundred years. Comments such as these are of course 
a gross exaggeration of the truth, and do not merit 
serious consideration. The subject-matter of the poet 
is limited in its appeal and his style tends to be 
laboured and heavy. Saba’s chief contribution 
perhaps lies in the fact that he played a major role in 
the Persian poetic revival (bazgasht), which began in 
the 12th/18th century and was directed towards a 
return to earlier native models in contrast to the In- 
dian style (sabk-i Hindi [q.v.}) favoured by Persian 
poets of the preceding two centuries. ‘ 
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SABAB (a.), pl. asbad, literally ‘‘rope’’ (Aad/), the 
basic sense as given by the lexicographers (cf. L‘A), 
coming to designate anything which binds or con- 
nects. It is ‘‘anything by means of which one gains 
an end (maksid; al-Djurdjani) or an object sought’’ 
(matlib; in the Bakr al-djawahir). One can mention 
asbab with the sense of ‘‘bonds’’ in Kur’an, II, 166: 
‘‘When the bonds [which unite them] are broken...’’. 
Ibn ‘Abbas interpreted this as friendship (mawadda); 
Mudjahid, ‘‘alliance’’ (¢awdasul) in this context. The 
sense is also found of ‘‘a means of achieving s. th.”’. 
Ibn Manzir cites the expression “‘I made such a thing 
into a means of obtaining what I needed’’; here, sabab 
is a synonym of wadadj ‘‘a means of arriving at s. 
th.’’. From this arises the sense of ‘‘way of access’’, 
found in the Kur’an: the way which leads to the 
heavens (asbab al-samawat), and the use of the term in 
philosophy in the expression asbab al-lm (‘‘the ways 
of knowledge’’; cf. Gardet and Anawati, Introduction 4 
la théologie musulmane, 66, 375). From this same point 
of view, asbab has assumed the sense of ‘‘means of 
subsistence’’. ; 

1. In philosophy and medical science. 

The Aukama? use the term as a synonym of “ila (one 
may consult ‘tLLa, which deals with both terms in 
falsafa and kalam). Al-Tahanawi gives in his Ist/ahat, 
following the Bahr al-djawahir, an interesting general 
presentation. The sabab is also called mabda? ‘‘princi- 
ple’’; it is ‘‘that which a thing needs, whether in its 
quiddity or in its existence ... It is either complete 
(tamm: this is the divine causality in its perfect unity) 
or else incomplete (ndkis), and is then divided into four 
types (these are the causes in the physical and 
metaphysical sense). The cause may be interior to the 
thing, and if the thing is with it potentially, it is the 
material cause (sabab maddi). If it is in activity, it is the 
formal cause (sabab sirt). Or if it is not interior to the 
thing, then it has an effect on its existence; it is the ef- 
ficient cause (sabab fail). If it has an effect on the effi- 
cience of its efficient cause (ft fatltyyat fa‘tlthz), it is the 
final cause (sabab gha*t). One should note that this is 
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the way Ibn Sina defines the final cause (cf. [shdrat, 
ed. Sulayman Duny, iii, 444-5, with the comm. of 
Nasir al-Din Tisi). If the efficacious action of the 
cause (ta‘addi al-sabab) is constant (da’imz) or present in 
the greater number of cases (akthari, cf. Aristotle, to 
éxi t6 moAd), the cause is termed essential (sabab dhati) 
and the effect caused (musabbab) the essential end 
(ghaya dhatiyya). If there is efficacity in the smallest 
number of cases equal to that where it does not occur 
(ta‘addi akalli aw musawi), this cause is said to be ac- 
cidental (sabadb ittifaki), and the effect which is caused 
is termed the accidental end. It has been said that if 
all the conditions of efficacity combine, the cause is 
essential and the end essential. If not, the efficacity is 
impossible and there is no accidental cause. To put it 
another way, every cause, as such, has a necessary ef- 
fect as soon as all the conditions for its action are 
brought together; if not, it has no action at all and the 
power which essentially constitutes it as a cause re- 
mains without effect. Accordingly, there is no ac- 
cidental cause. 

One may reply to this that, amongst its conditions, 
everything which gives in reality its efficacity to the 
action of the cause, is taken into account as part of the 
cause; but one must also take into account the factors 
which are not part of it, such as the absence of any 
obstacle (intifa? al-mani‘) and the disposition of an ob- 
ject to receive the action of a cause (isti‘dad al-kabil). 
Now when these two latter conditions can be equally 
realised or not realised, the causality of the cause 
becomes accidental there where it exerts its effect. Let 
us take an example. Fire burns by its essence; but it 
will not burn a combustible matter which is damp 
(here the dampness constitutes an obstacle) or an in- 
combustible matter (which is incapable of receiving 
the action of fire). Consequently, if there are as many 
chances that the matter is or is not made up of dry 
wood, and if it happens that it is in fact dry wood, the 
fire burns, but accidentally, since it is accidental that 
dry wood is involved. 

Physicians use the word sabab in a more particular 
sense than the philosophers. For them, it denoted 
uniquely the efficient cause, and even, not every effi- 
cient cause but exclusively those which have an effect 
within the human body, whether they produce ill- 
nesses or restore health or preserve health. They are 
either of a corporeal nature, and are then either 
substances like food or medicines, or they are ac- 
cidents, such as heat and cold. They also distinguish 
the asbab which are internal to the body, like the 
temperament and the humours; those which are exter- 
nal, like warm air; and those which are of a psychical 
nature (min al-umur al-nafsaniyya), like anger. 

Finally, in Kur’anic exegesis one should under- 
stand the expression asbab al-nuzil in a sense 
analogical to its legal sense (see 2. below): the reasons 
or circumstances which explain the revelation of such 
or such a verse, and to which certain commentators 
appeal in their quest for a rational form of exegesis 
(see Gardet and Anawati, of. ctt., 29-30). 
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2. In law. 

Here, sabab is defined as the designation given by 
the law maker for an injunction (Aukm). The sabab 
itself may not be the actual cause but merely serves as 
a mark (‘alama) to indicate that a certain hukm should 
apply. The classic example is found in the case of 
travelling as permitting the breaking of fasting during 
Ramadan. The main difference between sabab and 
“lla, when considering kiyas, is marginal in practice, 
since “ila is merely a subdivision of sabab. Illa is also 


termed sabab munastb, a sabab which can be understood 
by human reasoning. Travelling is therefore described 
as both “ila and sabab in regard to permitting breaking 
of the fast during Ramadan since, by the application 
of reason, it is apparent that the objective is to reduce 
hardship. However, since there is no rational explana- 
tion why Ramadan has been prescribed for fasting, it 
is therefore sabab but not “lla. 

The schools of fikh are divided in their opinions 
about sabab. The ShafiSi and Hanaft ones, like the 
modern Germanic school of law, concentrate on the 
apparent will. By contrast, the Maliki and Hanbali 
schools and the Shi‘a focus on the actual intention, a 
tendency similar to that in Roman law. In contem- 
porary Islamic civil application, the importance of 
sabab can perhaps be well understood from the UAE 
Civil Code definition of it as ‘‘the direct purpose aim- 
ed at by the contract’’. 

Bibliography: ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Sanhuri, al- 
Wasit ft sharh al-kanin al-madani, Beirut 1952, i, 
1314-15; Shatibi, al-Muwafakat, ed. A. Draz, Beirut 
n.d., i, 187-262; Wahba al-Zuhayli, al-Fekh al-tslami 
wa-adillatuhu, Damascus 1985, iv, 185-6; S.E. 
Rayner, The theory of contracts in Islamic law, London 
1991, 132-3. (M.Y. Izzt Dien) 
3. In prosody [see also Sartp]. 

Here, sabad, lit. ‘‘tent rope’’, and watid, lit. ‘‘tent 
peg’’, denote the two smallest metrically meaningful 
elements which serve as building-blocks for the feet 
(adjza?, sing. djuz?). Following the established tent- 
verse analogy of the bayt, the inventor of prosody, al- 
Khalil [g.v.], coined these terms to characterise the 
variable (sabad) and the stable elements (waéid) within 
each foot. The sabad consists of two letters/consonants 
(the watid of three), of which the second may be either 
vowelless or vowelled, resulting in the two subtypes of 
the sabab khafif, ‘‘the light cord’’, and the sabab thakil, 
“‘the heavy cord.’’ Syllabically speaking, the light 
cord is one long syllable (c.g. kad), the heavy cord two 
short ones (e.g. /eka). A foot consists of one watid and 
either one or two sababs. The ‘‘heavy cord”’ exists only 
in conjunction with a ‘‘light cord’’ to form the feet 
mutafa‘ilun and mufa‘alatun, from which the metres 
kamil and waftr are constructed. The combination of 
“‘heavy cord’’ and “‘light cord’’ (muta-fa- and -‘ala- 
tun, respectively, i.e. Uv—) is also covered by the 
metrical term fasila (more precisely fasila sughra), 
which seems to go back to al-Khalil also. Since neither 
this term nor the fasila kubra (Uv) is useful for the 
system, because both can be interpreted in terms of 
sabab and watid, they are best seen as elements used in 
the analysis of the really existing metres (awzan) rather 
than the abstract ideal metres (bukur) of the system. 
Breaking the fasila sughra up into two sababs allowed for 
a unified definition of the zthéf as a deviation from the 
ideal norm that befalls the second letter of a sabab 
(Stoetzer, 42-3). The zihafat, usually elisions, are 
characteristic of the sabab; they may change from one 
line to the next. 

Some Persian prosodists introduce as a third type of 
sabab the sabab-i mutawassit, consisting of an overlong 
syllable (e.g. yar) (Elweil-Sutton, 9; Khanlari, 94, n. 
2, quoting the Durra-yi Nadjaft of Nadjafkuli Mirza 
Mu‘izzi). 

Bibliography: W. Stoetzer, Theory and practice in 
Arabic metrics, Leiden 1989, index; see also the 
bibliographies in ‘arUp, and in Grundriss der 
Arabischen Philologie, Bd. II, Literaturwissenschaft, 
Wiesbaden 1987, 205-7 (W. Heinrichs); and the ad- 
ditions in Bd. HI, Supplement, Wiesbaden 1992, 276 
(R. Weipert); for a clear presentation of the zihafat 
in the form of tables, see L.P. Elwell-Sutton, The 
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Persian metres, Cambridge 1976, 16-38; P.N. 
Khanlari, Wazn-i shi9-i farsi, Tehran 1345 sh./1966. 
(W.P. Heinricus) 

4. In grammar. 

The term is used by Stbawayhi in his Kitab 39 times 
(Troupeau, Lexigue-Index s.v.) to denote a ‘‘semantic 
link” between words that brings about a change in the 
expected case ending. Thus alongside zayd"" lakitu 
akhahu we find zayd™lakitu akhadhu, where the depen- 
dent (mansib) form of zayd®" is acceptable because it is 
“‘semantically linked’’ with akhahu (min sababihi, Kitab, 
i, Der. 32/Bal. 43). In this way, Sibawayhi acounts 
for a variety of inflectional problems, particularly con- 
cord, the most familiar being the attraction of hasan”” 
to hasan’ in marartu bi-radjul hasan’ abuhu due to the 
sabab between radjul and abithu (ibid., i, 195/228). 
The ‘‘semantic link’’ is always realised by a bound 
pronoun, either suffixed (as in akhdhu, abuhu, above) 
or concealed, as in anta fa-nzur, with anta assigned the 
same case as the concealed agent pronoun of unzur 
because of the sabab between them (tbid., i, 59/71). 
This pronoun is obligatory: in *ma zayd"" muntaltk 
abi ‘amrin it is not enough to know that Aba ‘Amr 
really is Zayd’s father—without the pronoun this ex- 
pression is disallowed, contrast md zayd“" muntalike" 
abtihu (ibid. , i, 24/31). In addition to the direct sabad, 
Sibawayhi recognised an indirect link which he calls 
ilubas ‘‘involvement’’, — e. marartu bi-radjul'" 
mukhalitihi da™” (ibid., i, 193/226; here the suffixed 
pronoun has moved from da¥" to its predicate 
mukhalitiht) and, one stage more remote, ‘‘involve- 
ment with something semantically linked’’, e.g. 
marartu bi-radjul” mukhalit'" abahu da™” (see Mosel, 
297). Subsequently, sabab was largely dropped from 
grammatical theory and replaced by other explana- 
tions or synonyms. By the time of Ibn al-Sarradj (d. 
316/929, Mudjaz, 62), it is virtually restricted to the 
adjectival structure marartu bi radjul'” hasan" abihu, 
later commonly termed the na“ sababi. 

Bibliography: Sibawayhi, Kitab, ed. H. Deren- 
bourg, Paris 1881-9, ed. Bulak, 1898-1900; Aba 

Bakr Muhammad b. al-Sarradj, al-Mudjaz fr ’l- 

nahw, ed. Moustafa El-Chouémi [Mustafa ’l- 

Shw’aymi] and Bensalem Damerdji [Bin Salim al- 

Damirdji], Beirut 1385/1965; U. Mosel, Die syn- 

taktische Terminologie bei Sibawath, diss. Univ. of 

Munich 1975; G. Troupeau, Lextque-index du Kitab 

de Sibawayhi, Paris 1976; M. G. Carter, The term 

sabab in Arabic grammar, in Zeitschr. fur Arabische 

Linguistik, xv (1985), 53-66. (M.G. Carter) 

SABAH, a state consisting of over 29,000 square 
miles of territory on the northern coast of the 
island of Borneo and a constituent part of Malaysia 
since 1963. Formerly it was known as North Borneo 
(1877-8 to 1946) and was governed by the British 
North Borneo Company (incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1881) by virtue of agreements between the 
Company and the Sultans of Brunei [g.v. in Suppl.] 
and Sulu [¢.v.]. In July 1946 the Company transfer- 
red all its rights to Britain and the territory became a 
Crown Colony which lasted until 1963 when Sabah 
joined the Federation of Malaysia. 

The Muslim population is a small percentage of the 
total (3%-4%), but increasing as a result of an ag- 
gressive dakwah programme. They are predominantly 
coastal dwellers (Bajaus and Bruneis), living in the 
major river towns where the language is Malay and 
Samal. Historically Islam has always had a presence 
in the area, at least from the 17th century, and the 
pre-modern history of Sabah is part of the history of 
Brunei and Sulu. 

It is in the period from the late 19th century to the 


present that the historical record for Islam begins and 
it has three main features which, together, define the 
modern form of the religion. 

First, the international aspect. The reference here is 

to the treaties between the Sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
with the British, as to the transfer of territory and 
sovereignty to the latter. They are examples of the late 
19th century practice of international relations invol- 
ving Muslim sovereigns and the modern European 
imperium in the East. Sovereignty was undoubtedly 
transferred from the European point of view but not 
necessarily from the Muslim. State practice on either 
side was not strictly comparable, and the mis- 
understandings of the 1880s continue to give rise to 
inter-state dispute in modern Southeast Asia, in this 
case between the Philippines and Malaysia. 
Second, from the point of view of the colonial power, 
Islam was but one of a number of ‘‘native’’ religions 
and laws. From this perspective it had no status in 
state sovereignty or the definition of the state. The 
Shari<a came to be reduced in status and restricted to 
basic provisions on family matters and sexual miscon- 
duct. The line between shari‘a and adat or “Gda (q.v.] 
was typically blurred. 

Third, from the transfer to the Federation of 
Malaysia in 1963, Islam gained an immediate 
political presence and its status was no longer that of 
‘‘native belief’ and law but instead became an impor- 
tant defining element in public and social life. Now, 
legislation has been introduced to implement the 
shari“a, to encourage education in Islam, to distribute 
funds for religious purposes and, in general, to make 
Islam an essential element in the Malaysian polity. 

Bibliography: S, Jayakumar, The Philippine claim 
to Sabah and international law, in Malaya Law Review, 

x (1968); L.R. Wright, The origins of British Borneo, 

Hong Kong 1970; J.P. Ongkili, Pre- Western Brunei, 

Sarawak and Sabah, in Sarawak Museum Journal, N.S. 

xx/40-1 (1972); M.B. Hooker, Native law in Sabah 

and Sarawak, Singapore 1980; Anwar Sullivan and 

Cecilia Leong (eds.), Commemorative history of Sabah 

1881-1981, Sabah State Govt. 1981; M.B. Hooker, 

Islamic law in South-East Asia, Singapore 1984. 

(Vircinia MatHeson Hooker) 

SABAH, AL, Arabian dynasty from the ‘Utab 
branch of the ‘Anaza tribe, rulers of al-Kuwayt (q.v.] 
from ca. 1165/1752 until the present. They presided 
over its development from a small port dependent on 
pearling, fishing and the transit trade with India to its 
current position as an independent, oil-rich state. 

Al Sabah originated in Nadjd and migrated with 
other members of the ‘Utab to Karar {q.v.] in about 
1085/1674 and then to al-Kuwayt early in the 
12th/18th century. The rise to power of the founder of 
the dynasty, Sabah I (ca. 1165-71/1752-6), remains 
obscure. His claim to authority was of a civil nature, 
not based on descent from the Prophet or any role as 
a religious leader, and he does not seem to have im- 
posed it by force but by agreement with other sections 
of the ‘Utbi community. During the late 12th- 
13th/18th-19th centuries, Al Sabah managed to main- 
tain their political authority with the internal support 
of local tribesmen and merchants. They also succeed- 
ed for the most part in achieving a delicate balance in 
handling their relations with those external forces who 
could have swept them from power, namely the Ot- 
tomans, the British and the Su‘tdi-led Wahhabis. 
Moreover, the succession proceeded relatively 
smoothly, ensuring family cohesion and stability. 

The exception to this pattern was the dynamic 
figure of Mubarak (1313-34/1896-1915), who came to 
power by assassinating two of his brothers, Muham- 
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mad I (1310-13/1892-6) and Djarrah. Despite Ot- 
toman suspicions of British involvement in the coup 
and Mubarak’s concern to achieve British protection, 
it was not until 1316/1899 that an agreement was sign- 
ed, excluding other foreign powers from acquiring 
Kuwayti territory by lease or purchase and preventing 
their representatives from being received in al- 
Kuwayt without British approval. In an accompany- 
ing letter, Mubarak was assured of ‘‘the good offices 
of the British Government’’. This close association 
with Britain proved valuable in maintaining al- 
Kuwayt’s independence in the face of Ottoman 
pressures, especially during World War I, and it may 
also be seen as offering conditions promoting com- 
mercial development and modernisation. However, it 
restricted Mubarak in his dealings with his Arabian 
neighbours, the Al Rashid {g.v.] of Djabal Shammar 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Su‘id [g.v.], effectively prevent- 
ing any Kuwayti territorial expansion at their ex- 
pense; early in the reign of Ahmad I (1339-69/1921- 
50), it even led to territory being ceded to the Su‘idis. 
Following a period of recession with the decline of 
the pearling industry and economic warfare with Ibn 
Su‘iid, al-Kuwayt won a reprieve with the discovery 
of oil in 1356/1938. Exports began on 30 Radjab 
1365/30 June 1946, ushering in a new era of prosper- 
ity, especially after the accession of ‘Abd Allah III 
(1369-85/1950-65). ‘Abd Allah oversaw the creation 
of al-Kuwayt’s modern infrastructure, initiating am- 
bitious construction projects, a comprehensive welfare 
state, extensive education and health facilities. He 
also ended the 1316/1899 Anglo-Kuwayti agreement, 
which was increasingly resented, asserting al- 
Kuwayt’s full independence as a sovereign state on 6 
Muharram 1381/19 June 1961. Immediately, he was 
threatened with invasion by al-‘Irak, laying claim to 
sovereignty over al-Kuwayt, but on this occasion Bri- 
tain’s prompt action in sending forces to the border 
deterred the ‘Irakis from invading. The present ruler, 
Djabir III (1398-/1977-) was less fortunate when on 
10 Muharram 1411/2 August 1990 he was faced with 
an actual ‘Iraki invasion, resulting in the occupation 
of his country and his exile in Suid? Arabia until 
after the liberation of al-Kuwayt in the Gulf War of 
Radjab-Sha‘ban 1411/January-February 1991. 
Bibliography: An authoritative genealogical 
study is A. Rush, Al Sabah: history and genealogy of 
Kuwait’s ruling family 1752-1987, London and 
Atlantic Highlands 1987. See also B.C. Busch, Brit- 
ain and the Persian Gulf 1894-1914, Berkeley 1967; G. 
Troeller, The birth of Saudi Arabia: Britain and the rise 
of the house of SaSud, London 1976; A.M. Abu- 
Hakima, The modern history of Kuwait 1750-1965, 
London 1983; Rosemary Said Zahlan, The making of 
the modern Gulf states, London 1989. 
. 7 (EvizasetH M. Srrriver) 
SABAH at-DIN (‘‘Prens’’ Sabahattin) (1877- 
1948), late Ottoman political theorist. Sabah al- 
Din was born in Istanbul, the elder son of Damdad (im- 
perial son-in-law) Mahmud Djelal al-Din Pasha. His 
mother was Seniha Sultan, a younger sister of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid II. He was educated privately. 
When his father fled to Paris in 1899, Sabah al-Din 
and his younger brother Lutf Allah accompanied him. 
Sabah al-Din came to the fore as one of the leading 
Young Turk emigré publicists and politicians. Backed 
by his father’s wealth, he soon became a serious com- 
petitor of Ahmed Rida for the leadership of the Young 
Turk movement. In 1902 he took the initiative in 
bringing together the first ‘‘Congress of Ottoman 
Liberals’’ in Paris, where his group, that of Ahmed 
Rida, but also Armenian, Albanian and Arab delega- 


tions met. At the congress a split occurred between the 
centralist and nationalist Young Turk movement of 
Ahmed Rida (the Ittihad we Terakki Djem“tyyeti [q.v.] or 
“Committee of Union and Progress’’) and the other 
groups over the question whether armed struggle, in- 
cluding foreign intervention, was acceptable as a 
means to depose the sultan. Together with the 
Armenians, Sabah al-Din supported intervention and 
armed resistance (an abortive attempt at a military 
coup with the help of the garrison in Tripolitania was 
actually undertaken by his followers after the con- 
gress). Later in 1902, Sabah al-Din united his 
followers in a separate organisation, the ‘Adem-i 
Merkeziyyet we Teshebbiis-ii Shakhst Djem‘iyyeti (‘‘Society 
for Decentralisation and Private Initiative’). 

The name of the society reflected Sabah al-Din’s 
ideological stance. He was a follower of Le Play and, 
especially, of Edmond Desmolins, whose A quot tient la 
supériorité des Anglo-Saxons (1897) influenced him deep- 
ly. In Sabah al-Din’s eyes, society could only progress 
on the basis of the improvement of its smallest consti- 
tuent parts, sc. the family and the individual. Unlike 
most other Young Turks, who saw the state as the on- 
ly vehicle for the modernisation of society, he saw the 
secret in creating a strong ‘‘individualism’’ in the 
Ottoman Empire. Sabah al-Din was a thinker and 
writer (from 1906 to 1908 he edited the Paris-based 
newspaper Terakki ‘‘Progress’’) but not a very astute 
politician. As a concrete political programme, his 
brand of sociology had little to offer in the way of solu- 
tions for the short-term problems of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

In 1907, his group participated in the second ‘‘Con- 
gress of Ottoman Liberals’’ in Paris, which was 
organised by the Armenian Dashnaks. After the 1908 
constitutional revolution, he returned to Istanbul, 
but, although he had many followers in the Afrar 
Firkasi (‘‘Liberal party’, 1908-9) and the Hiirniyyet we 
Pilaf Firkasi (‘‘Entente Liberale’’, 1912-13, 1919-22), 
he never joined any of these parties and he did not ac- 
tively participate in the politics of the second constitu- 
tional period. He had to leave the Ottoman Empire 
when he was accused of involvement in the murder of 
the Grand Vizier Mahmud Shewket Pasha [q.v.] in 
1913. After World War I he returned, but as a 
member of the Ottoman dynasty he was banned from 
Turkey again in 1924. Thereafter he lived in exile in 
Switzerland until his death in 1948. 

Bibliography: Cavit Orhan Titengil, Prens 
Sabahattin, Istanbul 1954; brahim Alaettin Govsa, 
Turk meshurlan anstklopedisi, Istanbul 1946 (?), 332; 
Serif Mardin, Jon Tiirklerin siyast fikirlert 1895-1908, 
Ankara 1964, 215-24; Ahmet Bedevi Kuran, {nkildp 
tarthimiz ve ‘Jon Tiirkler’’, Istanbul 1945; Ali Birin- 
ci, Hurriyet ve [tiléf Firkasz, Istanbul 1990. 

(E.J. ZURCHER) 

SABAHATTIN ALI (Ottoman orthography, 
Sabah ul-Din SAIi), Turkish novelist and short 
story writer, born in Komotini [see GUMULDJINE, in 
Suppl.], eastern Thrace (now in Greece), on 12 
February 1906 or 25 February 1907, died on 2 April 
1948. His father was the army Captain Ali Salahaddin 
and he had his elementary education in Istanbul, 
Canakkale, and Edremit. His childhood in Canakkale 
during World War I was to leave deep emotional 
traces on him; later, when the family came to 
Edremit, the area was under invasion and they found 
themselves under dire financial circumstances, so that 
Sabahattin Ali had to work as a street seller. He con- 
tinued his education at Bahkesir and Istanbul Teacher 
Training Colleges (1921-7). Upon graduation, he 
worked in Yozgat as a teacher for a year before he was 
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sent to Germany in 1928 by the Ministry of Education 
to further his studies. He returned in 1930 and taught 
German in Aydin and Konya, but in 1932, because of 
his poem Memleketten haberler, he was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment for disparaging Atatiirk, being 
freed after 10 months under a general pardon. Be- 
tween the years 1934 and 1945, he worked in the 
publications section of the Ministry of Education and 
later as a teacher in Ankara. He was highly criticised 
for his political activities and, in 1945, resigning from 
his duties, he moved to Istanbul, becoming a jour- 
nalist. Because of an article which he published in the 
satirical magazine Marko Pasa, he was sentenced to 
three months in jail. In 1948, after he left prison, he 
began to work as a lorry driver and wrote in the 
journal Zincirli Hiirriyet. He was under constant police 
surveillance, hence decided to run away to Bulgaria, 
but was killed on 2 April 1948, by the smuggler who 
was helping him to cross the frontier, possibly in an 
ambush. 

Sabahattin Ali began to publish his sentimental 
poetry and short stories in journals during 1925-6. 
Later, he abandoned poetry and became known by his 
short stories and his novel Kuyucakih Yusuf. His 
familiarity with the Anatolian villagers, which stem- 
med from his childhood memories, became clearer as 
he met more people in the prisons. The bulk of his 
later work is devoted to the village life and people; 
their struggle with nature, their social and economic 
conditions, and their mistrust for officials and intellec- 
tuals. Some of his stories are about workers, but these 
are not as detailed as the village stories. The middle- 
class people and the intellectuals are reflected as 
negative personalities who despise and mistreat the 
villagers; his administrators are corrupt and take sides 
with the rich. The women in his stories are pushed in- 
to prostitution by society. His characters are not well 
developed psychologically; the plot and the motiva- 
tion of his characters are more important. His first 
novel Kuyucakl: Yusuf (1937) is his village novel. The 
events start in Aydin in 1903 and end in 1915 in 
Edremit. It is based on the oppositions of city: nature; 
corruption: naivety; lust: love. His second novel, 
I¢imizdeki seytan, takes place in istanbul and is set 
among the young university students before World 
War II. Kirk mantolu Madonna is a love story about an 
intellectual, his problems with his family and his 
society. In all the three of his novels the heroes are 
men who are not in harmony with their communities. 

Sabahattin Ali strove in his writings to be a social 
realist; he did not abstract art from society and believ- 
ed that art and literature had a mission, which was to 
lead human beings towards the more beautiful and the 
just and to teach them about themselves and life. He 
began by employing an elaborate literary language, as 
in his early love stories, but shifted to using very 
plain, non-descriptive language, believing that the 
written language should reflect the spoken form. 
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(CiépEM Bacim) 

SABANDJA, modern Turkish Sapanca, a town in 
northwestern Anatolia, in the classical Bithynia, 
situated on the southeastern bank of the freshwater 
lake of the same name and to the west of the Sakarya 
river (lat. 40°41'N., long. 30°15’E.). 

Almost nothing is known of its pre-Islamic history, 
although there are Byzantine remains; the name may 
be a popular transformation of Sophon. According to 
Ewliya Celebi, the town was founded by a certain 
Sabandji Kodja, but this last must be merely an 
eponymous hero. It seems to appear in history only in 
the 10th/i6th century, when Siileyman the Magnifi- 
cent’s Grand Vizier Sari Riistem Pasha [see RUSTEM 
PasHa] is said to have founded there a mosque, a 
public bath and a caravanserai with 170 rooms. 
Ewliya describes it a century later as having 1,000 
houses, and Sabandja was at this time the centre of a 
kada? in the wa? of Kodja-eli {g.v.], connected ad- 
ministratively and financially with the eydlet of the 
Kapudan Pasha or Grand Admiral. Its main impor- 
tance was as a staging-post on the road from the 
capital to the Anatolian interior, and then, in the early 
20th century, as a station on the railway line from 
Uskiidar into Anatolia. During the Greco-Turkish 
warfare of 1921, it was occupied by the Greeks from 
16 March to 21 June and damaged. It is now the chef- 
lieu of an ice or county in the # or province of 
Sakarya, with fruit-growing as an important local 
agricultural activity; in 1960 the town had a popula- 
tion of 5,788 and the tie one of 13,114. 

The lake of Sabandja (15 km/9 miles by 5 km/3 
miles) has been important for its fish since Antiquity; 
it is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus as /acus 
sumonensis, and in later Byzantine times the mountain 
by the lake was called Siphones. The project of con- 
necting the lake by means of a canal with the Gulf of 
Izmit was mooted as far back as the Emperor Trajan’s 
time, and in the Ottoman period, during the reigns of 
Mustafa III and Murad III in the 10th/16th century, 
and after (see I.H. Uzungarsih, Sakarya nehrinin Izmit 
kérfezine akittlmast ile Marmara ve Karadeniz’in birles- 
tirilmest hakkinda vesikalar ve tetkik raporu, in Belleten, 
iv/14-15 [1940], 149-74). ‘ 
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1894, iv, 378; F. Taeschner, Das anatolische 
Wegenetz, Leipzig 1924, 93-4, 255; [A, art. Sapanca 
(Besim Darkot). For the European travellcrs in the 
area, see the Brbl. to F. Babinger’s E/' art. 

(C.E. BoswortH) 

SABASTIYYA, Sesastiyya, the Arabic name of 
various towns in the Near East. 

1. The ancient Samaria, which Herod had 
changed to LeBaoty in honour of Augustus. The form 
LeBé&ortera—as in the case of other towns of this 
name—was presumably also used, as the Arabic name 
(which is sometimes also written Sabastiyya) suggests. 
By the end of the classical period, the town, over- 
shadowed by the neighbouring Neapolis (Sichem; 
Arabic, Nabulus), had sunk to be a small town (oAtx- 
vtov) and played only an unimportant part in the Arab 
period. It was conquered by ‘Amr b. al-‘As while Abi 
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Bakr was still caliph; the inhabitants were guaranteed 
their lives and property on condition that they paid 
poll-tax and land-duties (al-Baladhuri, 138; Ibn al- 
Athir, ii, 388). AJ-Battani is the first of the Arab 
geographers to mention it, but gives already much less 
accurate figures for its position than Ptolemy had 
done. In the later Arab geographers, Sabastiyya ap- 
pears as a place in the Djund Filastin. According to a 
tradition found as early as Jerome, for example, the 
tomb of John the Baptist was there (Ibn al-Athir, doc. 
cit.: Yahya b. Zakariyya?; xi, 333); on its site there 
was in Late Antiquity a basilica built and in the 
Crusading period (in the second half of the 6th/12th 
century) a church of St. John; remains of the latter 
still survive. According to western sources, Sabastiyya 
was again a bishopric at this time (Lequien, in Oriens 
Christianus, iii, 650 ff.). Usama b. Munkidh, about 
534/1140, visited the town and its sanctuary. Salah al- 
Din advanced on Sabastiyya in 580/1184, but its 
bishop, by handing over 80 Muslim prisoners, saved 
the town from the terrible fate of Nabulus (Ibn al- 
Athir, xi, 333; Abu ’]-Fida?, Annales, in Recueil des hist. 
orient. des croisades, i, 53; Ibn Shaddad, in ‘bcd. , iii, 82; 
Epistola Balduini, in Rohricht, Regesta regnt Hierosol., 
no. 638). In the year 583/1187 it was finally taken 
from the Crusaders by Husam al-Din ‘Umar b. 
Ladjin; the church of St. John was turned into a 
mosque and the bishop brought to SAkka (Ibn al- 
Athir, xi, 357). 

Bibliography: Battani, Kitab Zidj al-Sabi, ed. 
Nallino, in the Pubblicazioni d. Reale Osservat. di Brera 
in Milano, x\/2, 39, no. 114; Ibn al-Fakith, 103; Ibn 
Khurradadhbih, 79; Ya‘kabi, Bu/dan, 329; Yakit, 
Buldan, ed. Wistenfeld, iii, 33; Derenbourg, Vie 
d’Ousdéma, tr. 188-9, 486, Arabic text, 528, 617; V. 
Cuinet, La Syrie, 192; Thomsen, Loca sancta, i, 102; 
Schirer, Gesch. d. jid. Volkes im Zettalter Christt*, ii, 
195-8; R. Hartmann, Paldstina unter den Arabern (Das 
Land der Bibel, i/4), 14; Baedeker, Palastina u. Syrien®, 
Leipzig 1904, 195; Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, 28, 523; H.C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach, 
The handbook of Palestine and Trans-Jordan?, London 
1930, 130-1; A.-S. Marmard)ji, Textes géographiques 
arabes sur la Palestine, Paris 1951, 92. 

2. A place in the Thughutr al-Shamiyya, according 
to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 117, on the Cilician coast, 4 
mils from an otherwise unknown Iskandariyya, which 
again was 12 mils from Kurasiyya (Kopéotov). It is the 
ancient "EXaobsca or LeBacty, the modern Ayas. 

Bibliography: Pauly-Wissowa, v, 2228, s.v. 
Elaiussa; ii/A, 952, s.v. Sebaste no. 5; Tomaschek, 
in SB Ak. Wien (1891), Abh. viii, 65; E. Herzfeld, 
in Peterm. geogr. Mitteil., \v (1909), 29, col. 2. 

3. A town in Asia Minor, which was taken by al- 
‘Abbas b. al-Walid in 93/711-12 along with al- 
Marzubanayn and Tis (read Tarsiis!), whose situa- 
tion is unknown. In some manuscripts of al-Tabari 
and Ibn Taghribirdi, the name is wrongly written 
Samastiyya (or something like that) which can hardly, 
as Brooks suggests, stand for the Byzantine Mio@eta in 
Phrygia. The reference is rather to the Phrygian 
LeBaoty (Pauly-Wissowa, ii/A, 951, no. 1). 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Athir, iv, 457; Tabari, ii, 
1236, with note 4.; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjam, ed. 
Popper, i, 251; E.W. Brooks, in Jnal. of Hellenic 
Studies, xviii (1898), 193. 

4. A town of this name said to be not far from 
Sumaysat on the upper Euphrates is mentioned by 
Yakut, iii, 33. It might be Juliopolis in Cappadocia 
(Ptolemy, v. 6. 25, ed. Miller, 893), which was 
presumably called after Augustus and perhaps may 
have also been called Sebasteia; but perhaps we 


should rather assume there has been some confusion 


‘with Siwas on the Upper Nahr Alis (Halys or Kizil 


Irmak {@.2.}). . (E. HonicMann*) 
SAB‘ATU RIDJAL, collective designation of 
seven patron saints venerated in certain Moroccan - 
towns and tribal areas, as well as in some parts of 
Algeria. Probably the oldest group of this kind are the 
Seven of the Radjradja (Regraga), a Berber 
maraboutic tribe (later: family) belonging to the Haha 
(Masmuda) and composed of the descendants of 13 
saints (the original seven plus six affiliates), whose 
tombs and zdwtyas are located west, east and on top of 
their holy mountain, Djabal al-Hadid, between al- 
Sawira (Mogador) and the Tansift in Shayazima 


(Chiadma) country. 


According to local tradition, the Radjradja had 
been Christians since the time of Christ, but when 
they heard of Muhammad’s call, seven of them 
travelled to Mecca, met the Prophet, embraced Islam 
and were commissioned to Islamise the Maghrib, 
which they did. The most conspicuous feature of their 
cult is the annual circular pilgrimage, dawr, which 
begins on 21 March (vernal equinox) and Iasts 40 
days. For a detailed description of its rites, symbolism 
and mythology by a sawi7i participant, see ‘A. Mana, 
Les Regraga, Casablanca 1988. 

While the origins of the Seven Radjradja are 
shrouded in myth, the Seven Saints of Marrakesh are 
historical persons who lived between the 6th/i2th and 
10th/i6th centuries. They include men like the 
famous Kadi ‘Iyad [g.v.], and Muhammad _ b. 
Sulayman al-Djazili [9.v.], spiritual ancestor of most 
Moroccan Sif orders. H. de Castries, in his Les sept 
patrons de Marrakech, les SabSatu Ryal, in Hespéris, iv/3 
(1924), 245-303, has shown that the circular 
pilgrimage to the Seven was established by the famous 
savant and mystic Abd ‘Ali al-Hasan al-Yusi in 1688- 
9, at the demand of the Sultan Mawlay Isma‘il [¢. v. }. 
The latter took a dim view of Regraga influence, and 
tried to curb it by having the ‘u/ama? of Fas issue a fat- 
wa (1687-8) denying their title of Companions of the 
Prophet and by creating a rival pilgrimage centre at 
Marrakesh. The new ztydra proved such a success that 
the term sab‘atu ridjal became synonymous with the 
name of the city. In 1811 Mawlay Sulayman, under 
Wahhabi influence, condemned the Marrakushi in- 
fatuation with the Seven, but his successors respected 
it. 

Other instances of the veneration of seven saints 
have been observed near Amizmiz, among the 
Baranis (northeastern Morocco), in Fas, in Shaf- 
shawen and in other places in Northern Morocco, in 
Ifni and in Algeria (Kabylia, Awras). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): A. Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu, Oran-Paris 
1899, ii, 171-8; H. Gaillard, Une ville de l’Islam: Fes, 
Paris 1905, 137; E. Doutté, En wribu, Paris 1914, 
222, 360; R. Montagne, Les Berberes et le Makhzen 
dans le Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930, 27, 66, 67, 84, 87, 
208; A. Domenech-Lafuente, Del Territorio de Ifni, 
etc., in Cuadernos de Est. Afr., vii (1949), 9-21; E. 
Maldonado, Sebaatu Riyal, in Africa, vi/86 (1949), 
55-9; E. Dermenghem, Le Culte des saints dans |’Islam 
maghrébin, Paris 1954, 47-9; J. Berque, Structures 
soctales du Haut-Atlas, Paris 1955, 66, 270, 296, 435; 
idem, Al- Yousi, Paris 1958; G. Deverdun, Marrakech 
des origines a 1912, Rabat 1959, i, 571-5; W. 
Hoenerbach and J. Kolenda, Seffawen (Xauen), in 
WI, n.s. xiv (1973), 39. (P. Suinar) 
SABBAGH (a.), lit. dyer, is a technical term 

which was applied to a group of skilled craftsmen in 
Islamic Middle East and North Africa. In a polemical 
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writing, the Arab writer al-Djahiz argued that the 
dyers, tanners, cuppers, etc. were exclusively Jewish 
in the early Islamic period, but historians like al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadi and other writers have indicated 
names of Muslims bearing the name al-Sabbagh 
which may indicate the involvement of Muslims in the 
dyer’s profession at least during later Islamic cen- 
turies. A statement attributed to the Prophet Muham- 
mad said that ‘‘the most habitual liars were the 
dyers’’ (akdhab al-nds al-sabbaghun); but, according to 
Abi ‘Ubayd Ibn Sallam (d. 232/846), al-sabbagh ac- 
quired a new shade of meaning and was applied to 
persons who were engaged in ‘‘forgery and embellish- 
ment of hadith’’ (al-Khatib, Ta*rikh Baghdad, xiv, 216). 

According to a tale in the Alf layla wa-layla, the 
dyer’s trade tended to be hereditary. The dyers had a 
low status in society due to the foul odour associated 
with their work. The Atsba manuals speak of the 
trickery of the dyers, who allegedly cheated their 
customers by applying non-permanent dye for their 
cloth. In the modern era, the Damascene dyers were 
well-known for providing the dye indigo (al-nil), lapis 
lazuli (lauwardi), dark blue dye (kuh/i) and a variety of 
other shades for their customers’ cloth (al-Kasimi, 
Kamiis, 267). The Yemeni dyers of the early 20th cen- 
tury have preserved some of the traditional skills of 
their trade. The biographer al-Safadi (d. 764/1362) 
recorded the biographies of some notable Muslims af- 
filiated to the dyers’ families who had unusual names 
like ‘Abd al-Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Dja‘far al-Sabbagh (d. 477/1084), who lectured on 
jurisprudence at the Nizamiyya college in Baghdad 
and wrote some books. His grandson ‘Abd al-Sayyid 
b. SAli al-Sabbagh (d. 563/1168) was also a man of 
some distinction. 
Bibliography: Djahiz, Thalath rasa>il, ed. Finkel, 
Cairo 1926, 17; Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-kulib, Cairo 
1908, 193; Ibn Bassam al-Muhtasib, Nihdyat al-rutba 
fi-talab al-hisba, ed. H. al-Samarra?i, Baghdad 1968, 
128; Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, Ma‘dlim al-kurba, ed. R. 
Levy, London 1938, 45; Safadi, al-Waft bi ’l- 
wafayat, iv, 63, 152, viii, 118-19, xviii, 440-1, xix, 
273; Subki, TYabakat al-Shafi‘tyya al-kubra, Cairo 
1971, viii, 112; al-Kadi al-Talakani, Resalat Amthal 
al-baghdadtyya, ms. Baghdad Museum n. 6929, 6; 
Alf layla wa-layla, ed. Hasan Djawhar et aliz, Cairo 
1952-4, part iv, 18-19; M.S. al-Kasimi, Kamis al- 
sind‘at al-shamiyya, i-ii, Paris-The Hague 1960, 267- 
8; M.A.J. Beg, Social mobility in Islamic civilization - 
the classical period, Kuala Lumpur 1981, 64; R.B. 
Serjeant et alii, San‘a@?: an Arabian Islamic city, Cam- 
bridge 1983, 265. (M.A.J. Bec) 
SABP (a.), or, with the usual weakening of final 
hamza, Sabi, plural Sab1?in, Sabi°a, Saba, in English 
‘‘Sabian”’ (preferably not ‘‘Sabaean’’, which renders 
Saba? [g.v.]), a name applied in Arabic to at least 
threeentirely differentreligious communities: 

(1) the Sabzin who are mentioned three times in the 
Kur’an (IJ 62, V 69, XXII 17) together with the 
Christians and Jews. Their identity, which has been 
much debated both by the Muslim commentators and 
by modern orientalists, was evidently uncertain 
already shortly after the time of Muhammad and re- 
mains uncertain now. They were clearly not Man- 
daeans (as Chwolsohn and many others believed), and 
hardly Elchasaites (as proposed below, s.v. $ABI’a); 
there is indeed little reason to believe that Muham- 
mad and his compatriots could have had any 
knowledge of either of these communities. The pres- 
ent author has argued that they might possibly have 
been Manichaeans, i.e. what the Arab antiquaries 
refer to as the zanddika among the Kuraysh. 


(2) The Sabat al-bata*ih, or mughtasila, of Southern 
“Irak, the remnant of an ancient Jewish-Christian 
sect, the Elchasaites. They owed the designation ‘‘Sa- 
bians’’ evidently to the fact that some of the early 
Kur’4n commentators in Basra or Kifa saw in them 
a possible candidate for identification with the Sabians 
of the holy book. 

(3) The Sabians of Harran, a community following 
an old Semitic polytheistic religion, but with a strong- 
ly Hellenised elite, one of the last outposts of Late An- 
tique paganism. These adopted the Kur’anic name 
$4672 during the 3rd/9th century so as to be able to 
claim the status of ah/ al-kitab and thus avoid persecu- 
tion. (Arabic Muslim and Christian authors occa- 
sionally also apply the name Saéz?, by extension, to the 
pagans of ancient Greece and to other polytheists.) It 
is only with these last that Muslim authors of the 
‘Abbasid period were acquainted at first hand and, 
except in discussions of the Kur’an, the name Saé:? is 
normally applied either to Harranian pagans or else to 
their Muslim descendants (e.g. the astronomer al- 
Battani (q.v.]). In particular, the name was applied, in 
effect as a nisba, to two distinguished families of 
scholars and secretaries of Harranian origin who 
flourished in Baghdad between the 3rd/9th and 
Sth/11th centuries, and it is with these that the present 
article is concerned. 

The two families in question were related to each 
other by marriage, although the exact nature of their 
relationship has been the subject of much confusion. 
Ibn al-Kifti (Ta*rtkh al-Hukama?, ed. A. Miller and J. 
Lippert, Leipzig 1902) says (twice on pp. 110-1) that 
Thabit b. Sinan (no. 4) was the maternal uncle (khal) 
of the historian Hilal b. al-Muhassin (no. 9) and he 
says again (on p. 110) that Hilal was ‘‘the son of his 
(i.e. Thabit’s) sister’’; this information is repeated by 
the sources dependent on Ibn al-Kifti (i.e. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a and Ibn al-‘Ibri) and has been accepted by 
modern authors. However, Yakut (Udaba?, ii, 397) 
quotes a poem by Abt Ishak Ibrahim (no. 7) lamen- 
ting the death of ‘‘his maternal uncle’’ Thabit b. 
Sinan; i.e. Thabit was the maternal uncle not of 
Hilal, but of his grandfather Ibrahim (similarly, al- 
Safadi, x, 464, paraphrasing Yakut, says of Ibrahim 
wa huwa <ibn> ukht Thabit; badly ‘‘emended’’ in the 
edition.) Yakut’s version: is confirmed by Hilal 
himself when he introduces one of the anecdotes in his 
Rustiim dar al-khilafa (ed. ‘Awwad, Baghdad 
1383/1964, 86) with the words: ‘‘My grandfather 
Ibrahim b. Hilal told me about this matter saying: my 
grandfather Sinan b. Thabit told me saying: my 
father Thabit was’’, etc. It is thus clear that Sinan was 
the maternal grandfather of Ibrahim, not of Hilal. To 
be sure, Hilal refers elsewhere in the same book (p. 
49) to Sinan b. Thabit as djaddi, but in the light of the 
just-quoted passage it is evident either that dadd? is a 
haplography for djadd djaddi, or else that it here means 
not ‘‘my grandfather’’ but ‘‘my ancestor’. 

Bibliography: The most complete study of the 

Sabi°uin in general and of the two families outlined 

below remains D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der 

Ssabismus, 2 vols., St. Petersburg 1856. See also F. 

de Blois, The ‘‘Sabians’’ (Sabi>un) in pre-Islamic Arabia 

(forthcoming). 

1. Abu ’l-Hasan Thabit b. Kurrab. Marwan 
b. Thabit [g.v.} (died 288/901), the celebrated 
mathematician, astronomer and translator of Greek 
books, was the first member of the Sabian community 
to come to the notice of Muslim intellectuals. He was 
born in Harran but spent most of his life in Baghdad, 
where he enjoyed the especial patronage of the caliph 
al-Mu‘tadid. 
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Genealogical table of the Sabi? families 


(1) Thabit b. Kurra b. Marwan 
d. 288/901 


(2) Sinan d. 331/943 
| 


Ibrahim b. Harun, d. 309/921 (?) 





(3) Ibrahim (4) Thabit 
296-335/908-946 d. 365/976 


(daughter) = (6) Hilal 


] 
(5) Thabit 
281-369/897-980 


(7) Ibrahim 
313-384/925-994 





(8) al-Muhassin Sinan aid 
d. 401/1010 d. 380/990 
(9) Hilal (10) Haran (?) 


359-448/969- 1055 d. 444/1052 


(11) Muhammad, d. 480/1088 


Ishak 
| 


(12) Muhammad 


481-563/1088-1168 


Ishak 


| 


(13) Muhammad, d. 619/1222 


2. His son Abd Sa‘id Sinan served as personal 
physician of three successive caliphs: al-Muktadir, al- 
Kahir and al-Radi. Al-Kahir forced him to convert to 
Islam, but his children apparently remained in the 
ancestral religion. Sinan was responsible for building 
hospitals and supervising the medical profession in 
Baghdad, and is credited with introducing a system of 
examining and licensing the practising doctors. The 
sources list various writings of his on_ history, 
mathematics and astronomy; strangely, they mention 
no medical titles. His only extant work seems to be a 
short treatise on ethics, Stydsat al-nufis (Brit. Mus. 
Cat., p. 205). He died (according to al-Suli and 
Yakiat) on 1 Dhu 'I-Ka‘da 331/943. 

Bibliography: Sati, Akhbar al-Radi wa ’l-Muttaki, 
ed. J. Heyworth Dunne, London 1935, 245; 
Mas‘idi, Muriidj, i, 19-20 = § 14; Fehrist, 272, 302; 
Birdini, al-Athdr al-bakiya, 243-75 (detailed summary 
of Sinan’s Kitab al-Anwa”), Yakat, Udaba?, iv, 257- 
8; Ibn al-Kifti, 190-5; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 220-3; 
Chwolsohn, i, 569-77; Brockelmann, I?, 244-5, SI, 
386; Sezgin, v, 291, vii, 331; Y. Dold-Samplonius, 
Sinan ibn Thdbit, in Dictionary of scientific brography, 
xil, 447-8; M. Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, 
Leiden 1970, 124. 

3. His son Abi Ishak Ibrahim was an important 
astronomer and mathematician. He was born in 
296/908-9 and died in Muharram 335/946 (according 
to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a; the earlier authorities give no 
dates). A collection of six of his scientific writings has 
been published under the title Rasa! ibn Sinan 
(Haydarabad 1366-7/1947-8).  _ 

Bibliography: Biruni, al-Athar al-bakiya, 326; 
Fihrist, 272; Tbn al-Kifti, 57-9; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 
226; Chwolsohn, i, 577-8; Brockelmann, I?, 245, 
SI, 386; Sezgin, v, 292-5, vi, 193-5, vii, 274-5; 
R. Rashed, Jbrahim ibn Sinan, in Dictionary of scientific 
biography, vii, 2-3. 


4. His brother Abu ’1-Hasan Thabit succeeded 
his father as physician to the caliph al-Radi and served 
then in the same capacity under al-Muttaki, al- 
Mustakfi and al-Muti*. He died on 11 Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
365/976 (thus Ibn al-Nadim and also Yakit, quoting 
Hilal; others differ). He was, however, best known as 
the author of a history of events from 295/908 (i.e. the 
ascension of al-Muktadir, with whose reign al- 
Tabari’s history breaks off) up to the year of his own 
death (according to Ibn al-Nadim) or to the end of 
363/974 (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 476). Although this work 
is lost, it is quoted extensively not only in the sur- 
viving writings of Thabit’s great-great nephew Hilal 
(below, no. 9), but also by Miskawayh, al- 
Hamadhani, Ibn al-Athir, al-Dhahabi and others, 
and is thus indirectly doubtless one of the most impor- 
tant sources for the events of the period in question. 
As a court physician, Thabit was evidently especially 
well informed about the private affairs of his masters. 

The Ta*rikh akhbar al-Karamita which has been pub- 
lished as the work of Thabit (ed. Suhayl Zakkar, 
Beirut 1391/1971) is, in the judgement of the present 
author, a clumsy forgery knocked together out of ex- 
tracts from Ibn al-Athir. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 302; Yakut, Udaba?, ii, 
397-8; Ibn al-Kifti, 109-11; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 
224-6; Ibn Khallikan, 127; Chwolsohn, i, 578-81; 
M.S. Khan, Miskawath and Tabit ibn Sindn, in 
ZDMG, cxvii (1967), 303-17. 

5. Abu ’l-Hasan Thabit b. Ibrahim b. Hartn 
(thus in Tadjaddud’s edition of the Fihrist, 149, 360, 
and al-Tha‘alibi, Yatima, ed. Damascus, ii, 23; most 
other sources have Zahrin) was born in al-Rakka in 
Dhu ’Il-Ka‘da 283/897 and died in Baghdad in 
Shawwal 369/980 (these dates according to Ibn al- 
Kiffi, 115). He served as a physician to several impor- 
tant persons, among them the Buyid amir al-umara? 
‘Adud al-Dawla. His writings on medicine and his 
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translations of Greek medical books are not known to 
have survived. Ibn al-Kiftt (76) surmised that his 
father might have been the Abu Ishak Ibrahim b. 
Zahrin al-Harrani al-Mantikt of whom Thabit b. 
Sinan (as quoted by Ibn al-Kifti) says that he died in 
Safar 309/921; however, the identification of the two 
is not certain. 

Bibliography: Fihrist 272, 303; Ibn al-Kifti 111- 

5; Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 227-30; Chwolsohn, i, 

584-5. 

6. His brother Abu ’!-Hasan Hilal, whose dates 
are not recorded, was the physician of the amir Tizan 
at the same time that his brother-in-law Thabit b. 
Sinan was looking after the health of the caliph. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kifti 350; Chwolsohn, i, 

587. 

7. His son Abt Ishak Ibrahim was born on 5 
Ramadan 313/925 and, though trained as a doctor 
and astronomer, he made his name as a secretary in 
the service of the Buyid amir Mu‘izz al-Dawia, who 
appointed him chief secretary (sa@hib diwan al-insha?) in 
349/960. Although ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar attempted 
to convert him to Islam and even offered the post of 
wazir as a reward, Ibrahim remained true to the faith 
of his fathers. After the death of Mu‘izz al-Dawla, 
Ibrahim got caught up in the rivalry between ‘Izz al- 
Dawla Bakhtiyar and his cousin ‘Adud al-Dawla 
Fana-Khusraw, and his attempts to serve two masters 
led to his being imprisoned by each of them in turn. 
The victorious ‘Adud al-Dawla kept him under house 
arrest from 367/978 till 371/981 and ordered him to 
spend his enforced leisure composing a history of the 
Buyids, al-Kuab al-Tadji fi akhbar al-dawla al- 
daylamiyya, the pages of which are reported to have 
been sent, as they were completed, to the amir, who 
then returned them, corrected, to their imprisoned 
author. The often-repeated anecdote according to 
which Ibrahim provoked the anger of the amir by con- 
fiding to an indiscreet friend that the history he was 
composing was nothing but a fabric of lies involves a 
number of chronological errors and cannot be taken at 
face value (see, in detail, the article by Madelung). 
The Kitab al-Tadji has not survived as such, though it 
is quoted (or plagiarised) by several later historians; 
moreover, a substantial extract from its first part was 
edited by an anonymous Zaydi author and has sur- 
vived in a unique ms. in San‘a? (ed. Muhammad Hu- 
sayn al-Zubaydi, Baghdad 1977; also in W. 
Madelung, Arabic texts concerning the history of the Zaydi 
imams of Tabaristan, Daylaman and Gilén, Beirut 1987, 
9-51). 

funn returned to favour after the death of ‘Adud 
al-Dawla (in 372/983) and enjoyed the friendship in 
particular of the celebrated Twelver Shi‘i poet al- 
Sharif al-Radi [g.v.] with whom he corresponded in 
prose and verse (see Rasail al-Sabi wa ’l-Sharif al-Radi, 
ed. Muhammad Yusuf Nadjm, Kuwait 1961) and 
who lamented his death (on 12 Shawwal 384/994) in 
a famous elegy. He also compiled a history of his own 
family (mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim). His collected 
letters have survived in a number of manuscripts, but 
only a small selection has been printed (al-MukAtar min 
rasa il Abi Ishak ... al-Sabi, al-djuz? al-awwal {apparently 
all published}, ed. Shakib Arslan, Ba‘abda 1898; 
repr. Beirut 1966). A good number of his poems are 
quoted by Tha‘alibi. Though he resisted to the end 
the temptation of conversion, Ibrahim was in all other 
regards a typically Muslim man of letters whose 
elegant Arabic epistles and poems were greatly ad- 
mired by his contemporaries. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 134; al-Tha‘alibi, Yattma, 

i, 14, 34, 69, 187-8, 190-1, 508, and especially ii, 


23-86; idem, Tatimmat al-yatima, ed. ‘A. Ikbal, i, 73; 

Yakut, Udaba?, i, 324-58; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 397; ix, 

11, 74, 226; Ibn al-Kifti, 75-6; Chwolsohn, i, 588- 

604; Brockelmann, I?, 95, S I, 153-4; J.Chr. 

Burgel, Die Hofkorrespondenz ‘Adud ad-Daulas..., 

Wiesbaden 1965, 112-21 and passim (contains sum- 

maries of many of his letters); Sezgin, ii, 592; v, 

314; A. Arazi, Une épitre d’Ibrahim b. Hilal al-Sabi sur 

les genres littéraires [with an edition of his Risdla fr ’l- 

Sark bayn al-mutarassil wa ’l-sha“ir), in Studies in Islamic 

history and civilisation in honour of Professor David 

Ayalon, Jerusalem 1986, 473-505. The extract from 

al-Kuab al-Tadji has been studied in a series of ar- 

ticles by M.S. Khan, in Arabica, xii (1965), 27-44; 

xvii (1970), 151-60; xviii (1971), 194-201; in Zslamic 

Studies, viii (1965), 247-52; and by W. Madelung, 

Abii Ishaq al-Sabi on the Alids of Tabaristan and Gilan, 

in JNES, xxvi (1967), 17-57. 

8. His son Abi SA}i al-Muhassin, called Sahib 
al-Shama, died (according to Yakiit) on 8 Muharram 
401/1010, like his father still a pagan. Ibn al-Kifti con- 
sulted an autograph of his containing bibliographies 
of the works of Thabit b. Kurra and Sinan b. Thabit. 
Yakut quotes a few of his poems and mentions also his 
two brothers Abi Sa‘id Sinan (d. Radjab 380/990; see 
also his father’s elegy on his death in al-Tha‘alibi, 
Yatima, ii, 48-9) and Abu ’1-SAla? Sa‘id. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Udaba?, vi, 244-9; Ibn al- 

Kifti, 114, 116, 119; Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a, i, 224-7; 

Chwolsohn, 1, 604-5. 

9. His son was the famous historian Abu ’I- 
Husayn Hilal {9.v.] (359-448/969-1055), a Muslim 
convert. His history (of which only a small part is ex- 
tant) continues that of his ancestor Thabit b. Sinan. 

10. Abi Nasr Harin b. Sa‘id ‘‘b. Hartin”’ al- 
S$abi?, was (according to Ibn al-Kifti, 338) the chief 
physician in Baghdad and died on 3 Ramadan 
444/1052. He could well have been the son of Sa‘id b. 
Ibrahim (see no. 8). 

11. Abu’!-Hasan Muhammad b. Hilal, called 
Ghars al-Ni‘ma, served as a secretary at the time of 
the caliph al-Ka?im. He inherited from his father a 
considerable fortune and was thus apparently able to 
retire from official service and devoted himself to 
literary and philanthropic activities. Of the latter, we 
know in particular of his endowment of a public 
library in Baghdad with 1,000 books. He died in Dhu 
*]-Ka‘da 480/1088. His history, Dhayl Ta°rikh Hilal al- 
$abi, or SUyin al-tawarikh, which continued his father’s 
chronicle down almost to the time of his own death, 
has not survived as such, but it was used extensively 
by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ibn al-Djawzi and, in par- 
ticular, by Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, whose account of the 
events from 448-79/1055-86 seems to be almost entire- 
ly dependant on Ghars al-Ni‘ma. Extant is his Kitab 
al-Hafawat al-nadira min al-mu‘akkilin al-malhizin (etc.), 
a collection of over 400 amusing anecdotes (ed. Salih 
al-Ashtar, Damascus 1387/1967). Fragments survive 
of his Kitab al-Rabi, evidently also a compendium of 
anecdotes in the style of the Nishwér al-muhadara of 
al-Tanukhi. 

Al-Safadi (al-Waft 61 ’l-wafayat, ii, nos. 555, 570; 
following al-Dhahabi) gives the dates (reproduced in 
our table) of two of his descendants: his grandson Abu 
*]-Hasan Muhammad b. Abi Nasr Ishak (no. 12), 
who was head of the diwan of the caliph al-Muktadi, 
and his great-great grandson al-Shaykh al-Salih Abu 
*l-Husayn Muhammad b. Ishak (13), the last record- 
ed member of this illustrious lineage. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, 

Haydarabad 1357-9/1938-41, ix, 42-3; Ibn 

Khallikan, no. 785; Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya wa ’l- 
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nihaya, Cairo 1351-8/1932-9, xii, 134; Safadi, Wafi, 

v, no. 2200; Brockelmann, I?, 394-5; Sezgin, i, 327; 

I. ‘Abbas, Shadharat min kutub mafkida fi ’l-ta*rikh, 

Beirut 1988, 325-50, 329, 469-71; C.E. Bosworth, 

Ghars al-Ni‘ma Hilal al-Sabi>’s Kitab al-Hafawat al- 

nadira and Buyid history, in Arabicus Felix, Luminosus 

Britannicus. Essays in honour of A.F.L. Beeston, 

Reading 1991, 129-41. (F.C. DE Bots) 

SABIPA (a.), the name of two rather mysterious 
groups in early Islamic times: 

1. Sa@bi?at al-bata’th. 

The Mesopotamian dialectal pronunciation of 
sabi‘a, where the ‘ayn has been transformed into y or 
7, also occurs in Mandaean (cf. Lidzbarski, Ginza; 
Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik; R. Macuch, Handa- 
book, 94, 1. 16: sabuza). This substantive, which 
became current in Mecca during the period of 
Kur’anic preaching, irrespective of its etymology, 
derives from the Semitic root s-b-‘ (Aramaic, Hebrew, 
Syriac; Ethiopic sabkha), corresponding to s-b-gh in 
Arabic. The verb signifies, in the first form, ‘‘to dye, 
to bathe, to immerse’’, whence, in the second form, 
“to baptise (by immersion)’’. Consequently, the 
noun denotes ‘‘baptists’’, named three times in the 
Kur’an (II, 62; V, 69; XXII, 17), in the company of 
the Believers, the Jews and the Christians, with whom 
they share the title of ‘‘people of the Book’’ (ahi al- 
kitab). In the last of these verses (XXII, 17), the 
sabiiin occupy the third place after the Believers and 
the Jews, and are followed by the Christians, the 
Zoroastrians and the polytheists; which would suggest 
a closer relationship between them and the Jews. A 
reference to baptism is to be found in sara II, 138, 
where the context is that of the ‘‘imprint’’ (szbgha) of 
God on the Muslim, which is compared to Christian 
baptism (J. Penrice, A Dictionary of the Koran, repr. 
London 1970, 81; cf. al-Kulini, Kafi, lith. Tehran 
1307/1928, 152, where fina ‘‘matter’’, is opposed to 
stbgha which ‘‘is Islam’? (hiya l-islam), other references 
apud Kraus, Jabir, ii, 171, n. 1). 

Given the indisputable monotheism of the sabz7un of 
the Kur’an, this can only refer to a baptising religious 
community. There is a temptation to think im- 
mediately of the Mandaeans, who are dispersed, at 
the present day, on the banks of the Euphrates and of 
the Tigris in the south of ‘Irak, and along the river 
Karin in Khuzistan. They are called by their Arab 
neighbours subba or subdi ‘‘baptisers’’; they form two 
groups: the mandayé (gnostics) and the nasorayé (obser- 
vants). This is the thesis defended by D. Chwolsohn 
in Die Ssabter und der Ssabismus, dating from 1856. 
Although it has been severely criticised over certain of 
its conclusions, this work remains a basis for studies 
of the Sabians (cf. J. Hjarpe, Analyse critique des tradi- 
tions arabes sur les Sabéens Harrantens, Uppsala 1972, 
1 ff.). 

On the basis of a text of Ibn al- Nadim (Fihrist, 340), 
where there is reference to a baptising sect called al- 
mughlasila, also known as sdabat al-bala@th, ‘‘the 
Sabaeans of the marshes’’, whose leader was called 
> Lhvs.y.b (var. ’ Lh.s.h and ’” Ih.s.dj), Chwolsohn 
identified the latter with Elchasai (i, 112 ff.), thus 
identifying Mandaeans and Elchasaites. He found 
evidence for this in information recorded by Hip- 
polytus in Refutatio omnium haeresium, ix, 13 (ed. 
Wendland, 251), where it is said that Elchasai, 
founder of the sect, is supposed to have given a re- 
vealed book to a man named Sobai. Chwolsohn made 
of the last-named ‘‘a later personification of the name 
of a sect, this being that of the Sabaeans—the Man- 
daeans being called al-subba’’ (Hjarpe, op. cit., 11). 
On the basis of the etymological sense of sabia, he 


considers that the term had been translated by al- 
mughiasila, ‘‘the baptisers’’ (i, 110). A year before the 
appearance of Die Ssabier, E. Renan had contributed 
a Note sur l’identité de la secte gnostique des Elchasaites avec 
les Mandaites ou Sabiens, in JA, vi (1855), 292-4. 

Since then, researches into the Elchasaites have 
made it possible to correct this confusion (see, for ex- 
ample, A.J.W. Brandt, Elchasai: ein Religionsstifter und 
sein Werk, Leipzig 1912, and more recently, A.F.J. 
Klijn and G.J. Reinink, Patristic evidence for Jewish- 
Christian Sects, Leiden 1973 = Suppl. to NT, xxxvi; 
G.P. Luttikhuizen, The revelation of Elchasai, Tibingen 
1985 = Texte u. Studien zum antiken Judentum, 8. It is 
thanks to the biography of Mant, found in the Codex 
Manichaicus Coloniensis (cf. W. Sundermann, Mit- 
teliranische manichdische Texte kirchengeschichtlichen Inhalts 
= Berliner Turfantexte, xi, East Berlin 1981, 19, text 
2.1, tr. 3), that it is known that the Elchasaites were 
not identified with the Mandaeans. In fact, Mani 
“grew up, lived, formed his system of thought and 
matured his vocation’’ between A.D. 219-20 and 240, 
in a community of sectaries called, in Greek and Cop- 
tic documents, bapftistai (‘‘baptisers, baptists’’), by 
Arab authors, al-mughtastla (‘‘those who purify them- 
selves, who wash themselves’’) and, according to the 
Syriac tradition, the m‘naqq‘dé (‘‘those who purify 
themselves’’ or ‘‘are purified’’) and hellé hewwaré 
(‘‘white vestments’’). Cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir, xxviii, 
55 f. on the Aawartyyin, a term normally denoting the 
apostles of Jesus, but al-Dahhak sees here al-ghassalun 
in Nabataean, since, as others specify ‘‘they cleaned 
their garments’’. 

These ‘‘sectarians’’ are identical, as is declared by 
the Codex of Oxyrhyncus, not with the Mandaeans, 
which has been the general belief until now, but with 
the Elchasaites, disciples of the doctrine which spread 
in consequence of a vision experienced in ‘‘the land of 
the Parthians’, around the year A.D. 100, by the 
prophet Elchasai (Alkhasaios) (H.-Ch. Puech, Le 
manichéisme, in Histoire des Religions, ii, Paris 1972 = 
Encyclopedie de la Pléiade). At twelve years old, then 
again at twenty-four years old, Mani received from 
the Holy Spirit the command to leave this community 
and to show himself in public, vigorously proclaiming 
his doctrine. Excluded from his community for having 
deviated from the Law, in turning towards 
“*Hellenism’’ and towards the ‘‘world’’, he left it ac- 
companied by his father and by his two sole sup- 
porters. In his eyes, baptism was said to have been 
nothing more than a false religion, instigated by the 
“Spirit of Error’’ (bid., 532-3). In spite of this, he 
“claimed as his own a number of views borrowed 
from Elchasaism’’ (zbid.), while criticising ‘‘two of 
their principal practices: the habit of daily and fre- 
quently repeated ablutions; the prohibition concern- 
ing bread, fruit and vegetables of foreign provenance 
and of profane origin’’ (zbid.). 

The Elchasaites are one of those sects which are 
described as ‘‘Judaeo-Christian’’, such as the 
Nazaraeans, the Ebionites and the Archontics. The 
Ebionites, established in Transjordania in the time of 
Trajan, formed one of the groups belonging to 
Palestinian Christianity; they were very close to Rab- 
binical Judaism and rejected all Greek doctrines, in 
particular the all-too-speculative Christology of St. 
Paul, in whom ‘‘they saw an Antichrist, responsible 
for the apostasy of so many brothers’’. In the eyes of 
the Hellenistic churches, they took on little by little 
“‘the appearance of a heretical sect, while in fact, they 
were the most direct heirs of the primitive Church, 
even if they no longer had the combative vitality’. 
They adopted ‘‘a Gospel inspired by the synoptic 
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Gospels, but adapted to their doctrinal idiosyncrasies, 
the Gospels of the Ebionites, of which only a few 
fragments are known’’ (cf. on this subject, E. 
Trocmé, Le Christtanisme des origines au Concile de Nicée, 
in Histoire des Religions, ii, Paris 1972, 234-5). 

These Ebionites drew the attention of a major 
theologian of the Jast century, A. von Harnack; he 
saw in their doctrine ‘‘Christian parallels with Islam’’ 
(Christliche Parallelen zum Islam, Vortrag im Leipziger 
akademischen Docentenverein, 1877-8, 18 ff.). 

More recently, three scholars have taken an interest 
in this problem: P. Roncaglia, Eléments ébionites et 
elkasaites dans le Coran, in Proche-Orient Chrétien, xxi 
(1971), 101-26; M. Hamidullah, Two christians of Pre- 
Islamic Mecca: ‘Uthman ibn al-Huwatrith ‘and Waraga ibn 
Naufal, in Jnal. of the Pakistan Historical Soc., vi (1958), 
97-103, and Abi Misa ’]-Hariri (pseudonym of J. 
©Azzi), Kiss wa-nabi. Bahth fi nash’at al-Islam (‘‘Priest 
and prophet. Research into the origin of Islam’’), 
Jounieh-Kasslik 1979, pp. 223. This is a very 
methodical study of the Kur?anic elements which 
make possible the construction of a thesis which has 
tempted many scholars in the past, sc. the Judaeo- 
Christian origin of Islam. Identifying ‘‘Nazaraeans’’ 
(nasaéra) with Ebionites, the author makes Waraka b. 
Nawfal, the cousin of Khadidja, first wife of Muham- 
mad, the teacher and mentor of the latter, preparing 
him to succeed him at the head of the small Ebionite 
community of Mecca (on the Christians in Mecca on 
the eve of the Hidjra, cf. Lammens in BIFAO, xiv 
[1918], 191-230, and A. Jeffrey, Christians at Mecca, in 
MW, xix {1929], 24-35). 

Having examined all the elements capable of 
having an origin in the Gospel of the Ebionites, 
known also by the name Gospel of the Hebrews, cur- 
rent according to St. Jerome among the Nazaraeans, 
in other words the Aramaic-speaking Judaeo- 
Christians of Palestine and Syria (cf. B. Altaner, Précts 
de Patrologie, tr. Grandcladon, Mulhouse-Tournai 
1941, 53-4), the author considers that Muhammad 
abandoned the path traced by Waraka when he left 
Mecca for Medina and founded the Islamic state, 
where the tradition of Arab political isolationism was 
revived. He sees the signs of this separation appearing 
in the contradictions arising between what he calls the 
“Kuran of the priest and the prophet’’ and the 
“‘mushaf of SUthman’’. The thesis in itself is 
fascinating, but its demonstration will remain based 
on assumptions which are not likely to be confirmed 
by new sources. 

The ‘‘baptismal imprint’, to which there is 
reference in sura II, 138, quoted above, may apply to 
Ebionites/Nazaraeans as well as to Elchasaites/mugh- 
tastla. On the latter, see the interesting study written 
by F. de Blois, intitled The Sabians (Sabi?un) in Pre- 
Islamic Arabia, to appear in JSS, which includes an an- 
notated translation of the text of the FiArist concerning 
them. In this study the author proposes a new inter- 
pretation of the term sabi°in which he translates by 
“‘converted’’, on the basis of the root s-6-?, which will 
be considered further at a later stage. He sees in this 
term, applied to Muhammad and his followers by 
their Meccan adversaries, a reference to the 
Manichaeans. On the basis of a possible equivalence 
between sabi? and zindik in the sense of ‘‘heretic’’, 
‘infidel’, the author believes that, in the time of 
Muhammad, the word sab? signified ‘‘Manichean’’, 
being later replaced by zindik. But Kister (Arabica, xv 
[1968], 144-5, quoted by de Blois, n. 39) supplies 
evidence for an equivalence zindik = mazdaki. 

Two texts seem ostensibly to support the view of F. 
de Blois: 


The first refers to the caliph al-Walid who, accord- 
ing to Aghani, vi, 135-6, was a zindik and followed the 
doctrine of Mani, which was preached to him by a 
man of the Kalb. He had, in a basket covered by a silk 
veil (haririyya), an image (sda) of a man, in the eyes 
of which mercury and sal-ammoniac had been placed. 
These eyes seemed to move and wink. The caliph is 
supposed to have said to his visitor, al-‘Ala al- 
Bandar, the narrator of this account: ‘‘That is Mani. 
God has sent no prophet either before him or after 
him!”’ After leaving the caliph, the Kalbi was found 
strangled in the desert by a mysterious figure who 
descended from the sky. The Bedouins who witnessed 
the scene transported his body to the caliph. 

The second text is a description of the zandaka by 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi (cf. al-Tabari, Ta*rikh, 
iii, 588). A zindik was brought before him who refused 
to repent; then he had him decapitated and crucified 
and said to his son al-Hadi: ‘‘When you accede to the 
caliphate, devote yourself to the repression of this 
band (“s6a), I mean the followers of Mani. It is a sect 
(firka) which calls upon people to behave well, by 
avoiding the commission of turpitudes, by practising 
ascetism here on earth, by preparing for the life 
hereafter; then, it incites them to deny themselves the 
consumption of meat, the touching of pure water, to 
abstain from killing reptiles in order to avoid the com- 
mission of a sin; subsequently, it makes them worship 
two [entities]: the Light (ndr) and the Darkness 
(zulma); finally, it allows them marriage with sisters 
and daughters, ablution with urine, the seizure of 
children in the streets with the object of removing 
them from the Darkness and leading them towards the 
Lights. Raise before the followers of this sect the gib- 
bet (khashab) and draw the sword from the scabbard, 
for the honour of Allah, who has no partner’’. And 
the caliph added: ‘‘I have seen in a dream your grand- 
father al-‘Abbas handing me two swords and com- 
manding me to slay the dualists (ashab al-ithnayn)’’. 

Whatever the part played here by folkloric 
elements, these two texts reflect the opinion held by 
Muslims, in the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid period, re- 
garding the Manichaeans. However, there is no 
evidence to suggest that this opinion differed from 
that current in the time of Kur’anic preaching. There- 
fore, it must be reckoned inconceivable that such 
Manichaeans could have been considered, in the 
Kur°4n, as forming part of the ‘‘people of the Book’’. 

The Manichaeans had scriptures; but it is ques- 
tionable to what extent these scriptures were known in 
Central Arabia at the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D. There are definitively some convergences to be 
observed between Kur’anic and Manichaean concepts 
in matters of prophecy and revelation. But these con- 
vergences derive from ‘‘an anonymous tendency of 
general thought’’ (T. Andrae, Mahomet, 110), where 
are encountered ideas of the ‘‘Messenger of God’’, of 
the ‘‘seal of the prophets’’, of the Paraclete promised 
by Jesus, of ecumenism, of possession of total truth 
and absolute knowledge, the claim of accommodating 
previous revelations and of achieving ‘‘a complete 
gnosis, a pure and perfect knowledge, of which the 
clarity and evidence are immediate and the scope in- 
finite’’ (Puech, Histoire des litteratures, i, 679). 

It is important to bear in mind the fact that Central 
Arabia was (and remained) hermetically sealed to any 
religious mission emanating from Byzantium, from 
Persia, from Abyssinia. If Manichaeans succeeded in 
making their way to Mecca, it was only in the role of 
merchants or of slaves. The latter played a significant 
part in the penetration of certain Judaeo-Christian 
ideas into nascent Islam. An obvious example is that 
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of Zayd b. Haritha whom Muhammad emancipated 
and then adopted. It was he who taught Muhammad 
and ‘SAIi to read and write. Attention may also be 
drawn to ‘Addas, a Christian slave and a native of 
Nineveh, who acknowledged the prophethood of 
Muhammad, also to the seven djinns inhabiting Nisib 
who believed his message and went away to convey it 
to their fellows (Kur’an XLVI, 29-32; LXXI, 1; 
etc.). 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that the name 
Muhammad was not widely known before the time of 
the Prophet. Among those who bore this name before 
Islam, Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, i, 1, 112, mentions Muham- 
mad b. Sufyan al-Tamimi and describes him as a 
“‘bishop’’. This name corresponds to the Greek-Latin 
EvAéytog/Eulogius. Did the adversaries of the Prophet 
see in this an indication of his belonging to a baptising 
community? Al-Tabari, Tafsir, i, 242, renders sabi? by 
murtadd ‘‘renegade’’, and adds that ‘‘The Arabs call 
sab? anyone who abandons his religion for another’’. 
The polytheists said of the Prophet: kad saba’a, an ex- 
pression which could be rendered by kad ta‘ammada, 
“the has had himself baptised”’ (cf. Ibn Sa‘d, i/1, 123). 
In the same commentary, Ziyad b. Abih (d. 53/673) 
and Katada (d. 117/735) supply the information that 
the sabi?tin ‘‘worshipped the angels (mala*tka)’’, a fact 
attested by St. Hippolytus, ix, 13, 2-3, with regard to 
the Elchasaites; see also St. Epiphanius, xix, 4. 1-2; 
xxx, 17, 6; liti, 1, 9 (references given by de Blois, loc. 
cit.; cf. Marcel Simon, Remarques sur l’angeloldtrie juive 
au début de l’ére chrétienne, in CRAI [1971], 120-32). It 
may be noted, finally, that the akwal” sab‘at¥", ‘‘the 
seven words’’, which Ibn al-Nadim attributes to the 
mughtasila, as they have been restored by I. Stern and 
M.A. Lewy (quoted by de Blois, doc. cit.), find an echo 
in stra IV, 159, where, speaking of Jesus, the Kur’4n 
says: ‘‘On the day of Resurrection, he will testify 
against them ( = those who are said to have believed in 
Him)’. 

2. The Sabi?at Harran. 

Thus far the discussion has been of baptising sects, 
whose nomenclature derives from the root s-b-‘. Not 
being appropriate for the pagan gnostics of Harran, 
this root was replaced by the commentators by a root 
s-6-?, in the sense of ‘‘to bow down’’ before the 
celestial bodies, to worship the planets, which fitted 
the cults of the Harranians perfectly. In fact, bowing 
and prostration before the rising and setting planets 
formed part of their three daily prayers. Idolatry is 
often astrolatry. It was this last which was resisted by 
Abraham in Harran (Kur?’an, VI, 74-8; XXXVII, 
83-8; etc.). 

The astrolators of Harran sought to reach the 
“spiritual beings’’ (rihdntyyat) with the aid of 
“celestial temples’’ (al-hayakil al-‘ulwiyya), the planets; 
these ‘‘temples’’ ‘‘rise and set’’ (Kur’4n, VI, 76-8); 
whence the necessity to have ‘‘figures and representa- 
tions’’ (suwar wa-ashkhas) by which the ‘‘temples’’ 
may be reached and thereby the ‘“‘spiritual beings’, 
“because they bring us closer to God, they say”’ 
(Kur’an, XXXIX, 4) and serve mankind as 
“‘mediators (skufa‘a) before Him’’ (Kur’an, X, 19). 
This information is to be found in the work of the 
Arab polygraphs and in al-Shahrastani’s Milal, the 
data from which have been collected and analysed by 
Hjarpe, Les Sabéens Harraniens, cited in section 1. 
above. On the astral nature of Arab paganism, see T. 
Fahd, Le panthéon de l’Arabie centrale a la veille de l’hégire, 
Paris 1968, 18 ff. 

The Arabic sources, and in particular Ibn al- 
Nadim, who devoted to the Harranians copious pages 
which served as a point of departure for D. 


Chwolsohn, explain the designation of sdbi’a, claimed 
for themselves by the astrolators of Harr4n, as arising 
from an act of usurpation on their part, following a 
visit by the caliph al-Ma?man to the region. Called 
upon to explain their religious allegiance, they 
claimed to be sabia and, consequently, ‘‘People of the 
Book’’, with the aim of evading the caliph’s threats. 
For the same purpose, they declared themselves to be 
hanifs, another Kur’anic term for ‘‘monotheist’’ (vol. 
III, 60, 87-9, etc.; W. Montgomery Watt, art. HANIF; 
Hjarpe, op. cit.). 

The explanation is indeed plausible. Al-Ma’min 
had much respect for the Harranian scholars who 
were then present in large numbers in Baghdad. The 
most eminent of them was Thabit b. Kurra {q.v.]. 
Chwolsohn devotes a long chapter to biographies of 
the Sabian scholars (i, ch. 12); there he introduces 
some thirty of them: philosophers, doctors, 
astronomers and mathematicians. 

The Sabians of Baghdad were, it seems, considered 
to be heterodox by the Sabians of Harran (Ibn 
Khallikan, Wafaydt, n. 127, tr. de Slane, i, 288). The 
threats of the caliph were to reveal support for the 
former, who had succeeded in gaining his favour as 
scholars and philosophers, against the latter whose 
paganism was even more manifest. 

Thabit b. Kurra made known through numerous 
writings (Chwolsohn, ii, 1-6; Wiedemann, in SPMSE 
[1920-1}) the theology and the philosophy of the Har- 
ranians. He succeeded in forging amicable relations 
with the scholars of his time (Muslims, Jews and 
Christians) and was therefore capable of diffusing 
ideas which were to appear in the theologico- 
philosophical speculations of the subsequent period, at 
the time of the development of what has been called 
‘Arab hermeticism’’ (cf. J. Doresse, L’hermétisme 
égyptianisant, in Histoire des Religions, ii, Paris 1972, 
479-82), inspired by ‘‘Sabian’’ doctrines and ‘‘In- 
dianised’’ hermeticist astrology, the expression of 
which is to be found in: 

(1) K. Sirr al-khalika, attributed to Balinas [g.v.} 
Apollonius of Tyana (ed. and German tr. Ursula 
Weisser, Aleppo 1979 and Berlin-New York 1980), 
‘‘drawn from a treatise of Hermes, On the causes...” 
“It offers two items of great interest, a study of the 
Creation and the famous account of the discovery of 
the Emerald Table’’ (cf. J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina. 
Ein Bettrag zur Geschichte der hermetischen Literatur, 
Heidelberg 1926). 

(2) Munazarat al-falasifa (Turba philosophorum), con- 
taining ‘‘fragments of the Physica and the Mystica of 
Democritus’ (cf. Ruska, Turba Philosophorum. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Alchimie, Berlin 1931). 

(3) Ghayat al-hakim of Abu ’l-Kasim Maslama b. 
Ahmad al-Madjriti, a manual of talismanic astrology 
nourished from Sabian sources, a factitious work of 
Hippocrates, translated into Latin under the title of 
Picatrix (cf. ed. H. Ritter, Teubner 1933; German tr. 
Ritter and M. Plessner, Leipzig-Berlin 1962; Ritter, 
Picatrix, ein arabisches Handbuch hellentstischer Magie, in 
Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1921-2, Leipzig- 
Berlin 1923, 94-124). 

(4) al-Filaha al-nabattyya (Damascus 1993), a 
geoponic compilation probably translated from the 
Syriac by Ibn Wahshiyya [q.v.] at the end of the 9th 
and beginning of the 10th centuries A.D., containing 
“religious data’’ relating to a stellar theology based on 
“‘secrets’” and on ‘revelations’ made by the Sun, the 
Moon and Saturn to Adam, to Seth, his son, to 
Messus and to other leaders of rival gnostic sects in 
Babylonia. The author of the third recension of the 
book, Kithama, was the leader of the sect of the 
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Kikaeans, known from Syriac authors; he relates, in 
long digressions, the echoes of their quarrels, the 
essential points of which are to be found in a brief 
survey published in ZDMG, suppl. iii/1, Wiesbaden 
1977, 362 [see also NaBaT. 2.]. 

In a very detailed study, Michel Tardieu sees the 
Harr4nians as Platonists (cf. Sabiens coraniques et ‘‘Sa- 
btens... de Harran’’, in JA, cclxxiv [1986], 1-44), ‘‘in 
the academic sense of the term. Plato was the object 
of their study and the centre of the research activity of 
their school’’ (39). He refuses to describe them as 
“‘gnostics’’ since, according to him, ‘‘they were not 
philosophers by profession. But they utilised the 
philosophers, and Plato in particular’’ (ibid.). He 
bases his argument on a statement by al-Mas‘idi 
(Murtdj, ed. Pellat, ii, Paris 1965, 536-7, § 1395; cf. 
also his K. al-Tanbih wa ’l-ishraf, 162, tr. 3-5), declar- 
ing that he ‘‘saw at Harran, on the knocker of the 
door of the meeting-place of the Sabians, an inscrip- 
tion in Syriac characters, drawn from Plato’’, which 
read as ‘‘He who knows his nature becomes a god’’ 
and ‘‘Man is a celestial plant. In fact, man resembles 
an upturned tree, the root being turned towards the 
sky and branches [sunk] in the ground’’ (Tardieu, 
13 ff.). He sees, in the first ‘‘an echo of Alcibiades, 
133.C”’ and, in the second, ‘‘a reminiscence’’ of 
Timaeus, 90 A.7-B.2 (cf. ref. 3, n. 8 and 14). It may 
be noted that echoes of these quotations are to be 
found in the literature of the ‘‘Sayings of the Sages’” 
(Placita philosophorum) and that the quotation from the 
Timaeus occurs twice in the Nabataean agriculture (i, 
360). There is no evidence to indicate that the 
Nabataeans of the region of Sura were Platonists; it 
has been observed that various currents of a gnostic 
tendency had developed there. 

At the end of this extremely erudite survey, the 
author identifies the sab:°a of the Kur’an with the 
‘*Archontics’’ of Epiphanius (Haer., xxix, 7, xl, 1, 5), 
known also by the name of ‘‘Stratiotics’’ (Epiphanius, 
ibid., xxvi, 3, 7), followers of the ‘‘celestial bands’’, a 
Judaeo-Christian sect of gnostic character, formed in 
Palestine and known in Egypt (zbid., xl, 1, 8) and in 
Arabia (ibid., xl, 1, 5). The Kur’anic term would be 
derived from the Hebrew saba, ‘‘army’’ (an explana- 
tion already proposed by E. Pococke). Such an 
association leads the discussion back to Judaeo- 
Christian circles, among whom the Elchasaites/mught 
tasila provide, in the present writer’s opinion, the best 
explanation of the Kur’anic sab77a. 

Thus, whatever may be the origin of the name of 
the sabi-un, the latter are shown to belong to two 
distinct groups: on the one hand, the disciples of 
Judaeo-Christian baptising sects = (Ebionites, 
Elchasaites, mughtasila, Stratiotics) and, on the other, 
Harr4nian astrolators, the last representatives of deca- 
dent Greco-Roman paganism. Both groups may be 
described as gnostic: the first, Christian and the 
second, pagan. Hence the ambiguity of the term 
denoting them, and the diversity of commentaries 
relating to the three Kur’anic verses which name 
them. A degree of corruption has occurred over the 
centuries, both in the terminology and the concepts, 
and this has greatly hindered the task of the historian 
of ideas and of religions. 
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(T. Faup) 

aL-SABIKUN (a.), lit. ‘‘foregoers’’: a term occa- 
sionally applied in Shi‘ism to the Prophet, Im- 
ams, and Fatima in recognition of their status as pre- 
existent beings and the first of God’s creatures to res- 
pond to the demand ‘‘Am I not your Lord?”’ (a-lastu 
bi-rabbikum?). The term derives primarily from 
Kur’an, LVI, 10-11 (wa ‘l-sabikin al-sabikun ula*ika ’l- 
mukarribun); there are also examples of verbal usage 
(e.g. ‘Show could we not be superior to the angels, 
since we preceded them (sabaknahum) in knowledge of 
our Lord?’’ al-Kirmani, Mubin, i, 304). The Shir 
concept of pre-existence closely parallels Sufi theories 
concerning the Nar Muhammadi {q.v.] and the pre- 
eternal Covenant. Justification for the doctrine is 
found in numerous akhbar, where a variety of details, 
many of them contradictory, are given concerning the 
series of events preceding the creation. 

The theme of light is central to many of these tradi- 
tions. Thus, ‘‘God created us from the light of his 
greatness’’ (al-Kulayni, Kitab al-Hudjdja, bab 94, p. 
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303); ‘God created me [Muhammad] and ‘AIi and 
Fatima and Hasan and Husayn and the (other) imams 
from a light’’ (al-Kirmani, Mubin, i, 304); “‘I 
[Muhammad] was created from the light of God; He 
created my family from my light and created those 
that love them from their light; the rest of mankind 
are in hell’’ (al-Kirmani, Fas/, 71); in one account, the 
Throne was created from the light of the Prophet, the 
angels from that of ‘Ali, the heavens and earth from 
that of Fatima, the sun and moon from that of Hasan, 
and heaven from that of Husayn (zbid., 75-6). 

The term sabikin was also widely used in early 
Babism, where it was applied with what seems 
deliberate ambiguity to the group of eighteen disciples 
who, with the Bab, formed the primary cadre of the 
sect’s hierarchy, the Letters of the Living (hurif al- 
hayy). A faction which seems to have been broadly 
identical with the party centred on Kurrat al-‘Ayn 
{g.v.] maintained that these early believers were 
sabikin in the double sense of having preceded the rest 
of mankind in recognition of the new cause and in 
being actual incarnations of the Prophet and Imams. 
Thus Mulla Muhammad Husayn Bushrw’i [g.v.} was 
identified as Muhammad, Mulla ‘Ali Bistami as ‘AIT 
and Kurrat al-‘Ayn as Fatima. This doctrine received 
approval in several writings of the Bab, notably in the 
early chapters of his Persian Bayan. Later, Babism in- 
troduced numerous variations on this theme, and in 
the early period of Baha’ Babism, several believers 
were given names of God, preceded by the title /sm 
Allah (thus Ism Allah al-Asdak). 
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37a, 45a, 132a, 161a, 162a, 182b; idem, Bayan-i 
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. (D. MacEorn) 

SABIL (a.), pl. subul, literally ‘‘way, road, path’’, 
a word found frequently in the Kur?4n and in Islamic 
religious usage. 

1. Asa religious concept. 

Associated forms of the Arabic word are found in 
such Western Semitic languages as Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and also in Epigraphic South Arabian as s'b/ 
(see Joan C. Biella, Dictionary of Old South Arabic, 
Sabaean dialect, Cambridge, Mass. 1982, 326). A. Jef- 
fery, following F. Schwally, in ZDMG, liii (1899), 
197, surmised that sabil was a loanword in Kur’anic 
usage, most likely taken from Syriac, where shbila 
has both the literal sense of ‘‘road’’ and the figurative 
one of ‘‘way of life’’, just as in Arabic (The foreign 
vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda 1938, 162). 

Thus we find in the Kur?4n its literal usage, as in 
III, 91/97, ‘‘whoever is able to make his way thither 
(sc. to the Ka‘ba in Mecca)’’, etc. Figuratively, it has 
various senses, including (1) the idea of fighting in the 


way of God, sabil Allah (11, 149, etc.) [see DJTHAD, 
MUDJAHID]; (2) the true way of the Prophet, as in 
XXV, 29/27, ‘‘O would that I had taken, along with 
the Messenger, a way!’’; (3) a means of achieving or 
acquiring an object, or finding a way out of a difficul- 
ty, asin 1V, 19/15, ‘‘or [until] God appoints for them 
(i.e. women committing indecency) a way [of dealing 
with them]’’; and (4) in the expression thn al-sabil 
“‘son of the road’’, later taken as ‘‘traveller, 
wayfarer’’ and therefore as a fit object of charity or 
compassion. Cf. II, 172/178 (which may however 
here refer to those early believers who had suffered in 
Mecca for their faith by displacement or forced 
emigration; see R. Bell, Bell’s commentary on the Qur°an, 
ed. C.E. Bosworth and M.E.J. Richardson, Man- 
chester 1991, i, 35, and R. Paret, Der Koran, Kommen- 
tar und Konkordanz, Stuttgart etc. 1980, 38-9, with cita- 
tion from G.-R. Puin, Der Diwan von ‘Umar ibn 
al-Hatiab, Bonn 1970). 

From the idea of doing something charitably or 
disinterestedly, ft sabil Allah, the word sabil acquired in 
later Islamic times the specific meaning of ‘‘drinking 
fountain, public supply of water provided by some- 
one’s private munificence and charity’’, at the side of 
which is also found, less commonly, sabbala ‘‘ public 
fountain, drinking basin’’ (Dozy, Supplement, i, 630). 
For the social and architectural aspects of these, see 2. 
below. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. As an architectural term. 

As noted above, the sabil is used in mediaeval 
Islamic sources to designate water-houses which pro- 
vided drinking water for free public use. In Egyptian 
wakf documents of the Mamlik and Ottoman periods, 
the term sabil is also used to designate other charitable 
objects, such as hawd al-sabil, i.e. a drinking trough for 
the animals, or maktab al-sabil which is a charitable 
elementary school for boys. 

Although public water-supply is not specifically 
Islamic—it was a basic feature of Roman and Byzan- 
tine cities—the significance of the sad in Islamic cities 
is due to the repeated precept in the Kur’an to give 
water to the thirsty. However, the sabil was not com- 
mon in all Islamic cities, and in the cities where it was 
widespread its appearance does not seem to predate 
the 12th century. In some cities, such as Cairo, Fez or 
Istanbul, the sadi is characterised by a distinctive ar- 
chitectural form. It is always richly decorated and thus 
meant to be an aesthetic element in the street. 

1. Cairo. Mediaeval Cairo was at a distance from 
the Nile and, because of its hot and dry climate, the 
provision of drinking water was a matter of great im- 
portance. Drinking water was transported from the 
Nile in goats skins by camels and mules and sold in 
the street by ambulant water-carriers or in shops. 
However, providing water on a charitable basis gave 
the ruling establishment a good reason to demonstrate 
their piety. 

As a charitable foundation, a sabi! was sustained by 
wakf endowments. The wakf documents of Mamluk 
and Ottoman Cairo include a great deal of references 
to sabils, though the descriptions are generally brief. 
Some were attached to mosques, others were indepen- 
dent constructions. In the late 8th/14th century it 
became customary to combine the sabil with a maktab 
or primary school for boys; the maktab was built above 
the sabil. 

The sabil is usually built on two levels, an 
underground cistern (sthridj) and on the street level a 
room (hanut al-sabil) where the muzammilati, or atten- 
dant of the sabil, served the public. Through the win- 
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dow grills he issued the water in copper or ceramic 
cups to the passer-by. The openings at the lowest part 
of the grills have the shape of a row of arches which 
are large enough for the cups to be passed. A stone 
bench was built beneath the window to allow the user 
to stand at the level of the grill to receive the cup. 

The intake of the sabi was filled once a year during 
the season of the Nile flood in the summer; camels or 
mules carried the water from the Nile or the Khalidj 
or Canal of Cairo in goat skins. The intake was filled 
in from an opening on the facade of the sabil. It was 
made of brick and roofed with domes supported by 
piers and had an entrance for the maintenance staff. 
It was cleaned before the yearly refill and sprayed with 
incense; the water was perfumed with basil leaves. 

Water from the intake was raised by means of 
buckets and filled into basins of stone or marble where 
the cups were replenished. A more sophisticated type 
of sabil, such as that of Sultan al-Ghawri, had a cistern 
Jocated in a back room behind the Aanit. From this 
cistern a shadirwan was fed. The shadirwan in Cairene 
terminology is a fountain in the wall surmounted by 
a decorative niche, usually made of painted and gilded 
wood with mukarnas [q.v.], and connected to a sloping 
marble panel (salsabil) which led the water from the 
wall down into a stone or marble basin. The function 
of the shddirwan, which faced the sabi window, was not 
only decorative but it served also to air the water com- 
ing from the cistern. 

The floor of a sabil was always paved with marble. 
Water was raised from the intake through a round 
opening surrounded by a marble balustrade (haraza). 
The ceiling of the sabil, which is visible to the public 
through the grills, was made of wood and as a rule 
richly painted and gilded. Cairene sadils are usually 
adorned with the Kur?anic inscription of Sarat al-ensan 
(LXXVI, 16-18) which refers to Paradise, where a 
heavenly ginger-flavoured water from a fountain 
called Salsabil will be served. 

The maktab of the sabil is a room, similar to a loggia, 
open with a double or triple arch on each side. It was 
reached by its own staircase. 

The muzammilati was in charge of cleaning the 
premises of the sabil and its utensils and of raising the 
water from the cistern and serving it to the thirsty. 
Wakf documents usually stipulate that he should be 
clean, good-looking, free of infirmity and healthy; 
some documents stipulate that he should have good 
manners. The muzammilati dwelt in an apartment at- 
tached to the sadil. 

Whereas Mamluk sadils were served by one person 
only, some Ottoman sadils had more than one muzam- 
milati, such as that of ‘Abd al-Rahm4an Katkhuda, 
which had three. In the Ottoman period the muzam- 
milatt was sometimes assisted by a person called the 
sabili. 

The opening time of sabils varied; some were open 
all day long, and during the month of Ramadan all 
night; others were open only at specific hours of the 
day, between the prayers of noon (zuhr) and afternoon 
(‘asr); yet others were open only during summer. 

Cairo has an important number of sabils from the 
Mamlik and Ottoman periods. The earliest extant 


sabil is that of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad built in the - 


early 8th/14th century. Today it is ruined and appears 
as an L-shaped portico on columns built along the cor- 
ner of the madrasa of al-Nasir’s father al-Mansir 
Kalawin. It was surmounted by a small dome 
decorated with faience mosaic on the base. The sabil 
of Amir Shaykha (755/1354) is a very different type of 
building; it is hewn in the rock in the form of a vaulted 
room. 





By the second half of the 8th/14th century, the 
standard location of the sabil was at the corner of a 
religious building with a maktab on the upper floor. 
With two large iron-grilled windows, one on each 
facade, it was well ventilated. This device was main- 
tained throughout the Mamlak and Ottoman periods. 
Some mosques have more than one sadil-maktab. 

Sultan Ka?it Bay, who was a great builder, erected 
a number of separate sabils all over the city. They had 
one or two apartments attached to them, sometimes 
also a shop. Some had a mzhrab in the wall of the hanut. 
The only extant free-standing sabil-makiab of Ka?it 
Bay is at the Saliba street (884/1479); it has three 
facades and is one of the most lavishly decorated 
monuments of mediaeval Cairo, with polychrome in- 
laid marble, carvings, and inscriptions. 

The sabil of Sultan al-Ghawri, attached to his 
religious-funerary complex (909/1504) in the centre of 
the old city of Cairo, is described in the wakf docu- 
ment with more detail than usual. It projects from the 
street with three facades, each with a large window. 
Behind each window there was a marble basin con- 
nected to a fawwara, a kind of water tap, which re- 
ceived water through lead tubes from the sh@dirwan. In 
summer the windows of the sabil were protected with 
awnings against the sun. 

The Ottomans founded fewer religious buildings 
than the Mamluks, but they erected an important 
number of sabil-maktabs in Cairo, some of which have 
a mthrab and were used also for prayer. 

Until the 18th century the sabil-maktabs continued to 
be built in the Mamluk style. In the mid-18th century, 
a new trend for facade decoration in carved stone ap- 
pears also in sabil architecture. Amir Abd al-Rahman 
Katkhuda, a great patron of architecture who created 
a new style of facade decoration, sponsored in 
1157/1744 one of the most handsome sabil-maktabs of 
the old city of Cairo. Built at the bifurcation of the 
main street of al-Kahira, it has three facades with 
marble carved in Turkish style and inlaid in Mamlak 
style. The eastern facade has a trilobe mukamnas portal. 
The interior is panelled with Turkish ceramic tiles. 
Two apartments for the staff are attached to the 
building. It has a mithrab in the shape of a painted 
niche in the ceramic tiles surmounted by a representa- 
tion of Mecca. 

In the late 18th century, the architectural style of 
the sabils of Cairo shows Turkish influence. This can 
be seen at the curved semi-circular and faceted 
facades, the floral carvings, the inscribed cartouches 
with poems and chronograms, often in Turkish, and 
the elaborate window grills. However, the sabi! main- 
tains its basic traditional features such as the maktab on 
the upper floor. The sabi! attached to the madrasa of 
Sultan Mahmid (1164/1750) has five facets and was 
used also for teaching; along with the sabils of 
Rukayya Didi (1174/1761) and Nafisa al-Bayda? 
(1211/1796), it is among the finest examples of the late 
Ottoman period. In the 19th century the Turco- 
Italian influence is even more pronounced, while the 
Islamic decorative repertoire tends to vanish. The 
sabils of this period, unlike their contemporaries in 
Turkey, however, maintain the curved facades. 

2. Fas. The city of Fas is often said to be built on 
water because of the abundance of the water which it 
receives from the river Fas and its tributaries, as well 
as from a multitude of springs. In the 5th/11th cen- 
tury an underground system of piped channels was 
built beneath the city to serve its mosques, houses and 
fountains. 

Fas has preserved an important number of public 
fountains known popularly as sikaya (from saka ‘‘to 
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Fig. 1. The sabil of ‘Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda in Cairo (1157/1744) (by Philip Speiser). 
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give to drink’’). Already in the Almohad period, 
during the reign of al-Mansir, the city had 80 public 
fountains. Today 106 fountains survive, of which 93 
are functioning. The earliest datable one is from 
840/1436 (Betsch). 


(eR IER | 


spigots 





Fig. 2. The composition of a sabil at Fas 
(by William Betsch). 


The shape of the fountains of Fas show a persistent 
continuity over the centuries. The typical fountain is 
a mural structure which consists of a vertical rec- 
tangular panel including a recessed arch. This com- 
position has been compared with that of a gate or a 
mihrab and associated with symbolism. At the lower 
part of the arch are the spigots from which the water 
flows down into a basin or sunduk protruding from the 
wall. The fountains are characterised by their faience 
mosaic decoration or zallidj. Thousands of individual- 
ly shaped elements cut from glazed ceramic tiles of 
several colours and cast into plaster or cement are 
combined to form geometric star designs of dazzling 
effect. Considering the white introverted architecture 
of the city, the fountains reveal themselves as aesthetic 
focal points. 

3. Istanbul. Istanbul inherited from Constantino- 
ple the Byzantine system of aqueducts and pipes. In 
Istanbul there are two forms of sadil fountains, the sebil 
served by an attendant behind the grill, and the ceshme 
which is a kind of self-service sabi! where the water is 
received from a tap above a basin. The water coming 
from the aqueducts through pipes was collected in a 
cistern located behind the facade on street level. In the 
early Ottoman period in Istanbul, the provision of 
water on a charitable basis was not very common, 
despite the widespread public kitchens. Public foun- 
tains were established only in the absence of alter- 
native sources of water. J.M. Rogers has observed 


that the wakf documents of great imperial foundations 
following the conquest of Istanbul did not include as 
a rule the provision of water for free public use. The 
stkdyas attached to religious foundations of the 
10th/16th century were for the use of their own com- 
munities only. References to stkdyas with which mos- 
ques were endowed indicate that their water was sold. 
The great complex of Sileyman the Magnificent in 
Istanbul had originally no public fountain until Sinan 
added one in the 1570s. Sileyman, however, follow- 
ing the example of the Mamlik sultans, sponsored 
several sabils in the Holy Cities and particularly in 
Jerusalem. Zubayda, the wife of Harun al-Rashid, 
who became famous in Muslim history for aqueduc- 
ting water to Mecca in a period of drought, seems to 
have established this tradition. 

The éeshmes of Istanbul, similar to the fountains of 
Fas, are mural fountains which consist of a recessed 
niche framed by a rectangle with a protruding basin, 
made of carved white marble. Their niches are 
trilobe, with mukarnas or with a shell pattern. As in 
Fas, the resemblance with a gate or a mthrab can be 
noticed here. The ceshmes of the 18th century are sur- 
mounted by a large crest filled with arabesques, 
similar to that on manuscripts. Many fountains com- 
bine a sebil with a ceshme. White marble is 
characteristic of Turkish water architecture. 

In the late 10th/16th century, the shape of the Ot- 
toman sebils begins to acquire its characteristic 
features, Sebils like that of Gazanfer Aga (1599) in 
Istanbul were built as part of a religious or funerary 
complex in the shape of polygonal faceted structures 
with arched grill windows set between pilasters; the 
leaded domical roof had eaves. Goodwin sees in the 
late 10th/16th century the genesis of Ottoman water 
architecture, which reaches its apogee in the late tulip 
period [see LALE DEvri] during the first third of the 
12th/18th century, ‘‘an age of water’’. At that time, 
instead of the faceted facade of the sebil, it becomes 
more curved and semi-circular and, when integrated 
into a tomb, both facades are combined, such as in the 
complexes of Hekimoglu Ali Pasa (1147/1734) and 
Hac: Mehmet Emin Aga (1152/1740). The marble of 
this period is carved with baroque foliation and 
garlands, flamboyant floral and fruit motifs combined 
with traditional patterns, which also characterise con- 
temporary ceshmes. The grills become intricate with 
lacy patterns. 

The most famous water-house is that of Sultan 
Ahmed III (1141/1728) built at the gate of the 
Topkapi Seray as a combination of four sebils and four 
ceshmes. Built of marble with a wooden roof that runs 
down into eaves, it consists of a central rectangular 
cistern with a ceshme on each side. The ceshmes are set 
within arched panels with polychrome voussoirs and 
are flanked by a pair of mukarnas niches which include 
benches. The sedils occupy the corners, each with 
three concave intricate grills between columns. Five 
wooden domes protrude from the roof, four at the cor- 
ners and a central one. Gilded foundation inscriptions 
written as poems in nastaik adorn the upper part of 
the building. Carved marble, paintings, polychrome 
voussoirs and tiles contribute to the lavish decoration. 

The fountains of 19th century Turkey which stand 
independently in public spaces, such as that of ‘Abd 
il-Hamid II at Istanbul (1310/1892), are characteris- 
ed by their rectangular shape and rectilinear facades, 
which contrast with the shallow curves of the 
decorative arches and the volute designs. Their 
decoration follows European tradition. 

Bibliography: L.A. Mayer, The buildings of Qayt- 

bay as described in his endowment deed, London 1938; 
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Abd al-Latif Ibrahim ‘AI, Silszlat al-wathaik al- 

tarikhiyya al-kawmiyya. madjmi‘at al-wathaik al- 

mamlikiyya, in Madjallat kulliyyat al-adab—Djami‘at 
al-Kahira, xviii/2 (Dec. 1956), 183-250, R. Man- 
tran, Istanbul, Paris 1962; G. Goodwin, A history of 

Ottoman architecture, London 1971; W. Betsch, The 

fountains of Fez, in AARP, xii (Dec. 1977), 33-46; A. 

Raymond, Les fontaines publiques (Sabil) du Caire a 

Uépoque ottomane (1517-1798), in AA, xv (1979), 235- 

91; M.M. Amin, al-Awkéaf wa ‘l-hayat al-idjtima Iya 

fi Misr (648-923/1250-1517), Cairo 1980; J.M. 

Rogers, Innovation and continuity in Islamic urbanism, 

in I. Sarageldin and S. el-Sadek (eds.), The Arab 

city—its character and Islamic cultural heritage, Medina 

(Arab Urban Development Institute) 1982, 53-9; 

Ph. Speiser, Restaurierungsarbeiten in der islamischen 

Altstadt Kairos, in Mitteilungen des Deutschen Ar- 

chaologischen Instituts Abtetlung Kairo, xxxviii (1982), 

363-78; M.M. Amin and L.A. Ibrahim, al- 

Mustalahat al-mi‘mariyya fi ‘l-watha?ik al-mamlikiyya, 

Cairo 1990; M.H. al-Husayni, al-Asbila  ’l- 

‘uthmaniyya bi-madinat al-Kahira (1517-1798), Cairo 

n.d.; S. Eyice, A, art. Cesme (incs. extensive bibl., 

mainly for Istanbul). See also H. Inalcik, art. Istan- 

BUL. (Doris BEHRENS-ABOUSEIF) 

SABIR 5. IsmA‘iL_aL-TirmipHt, Shihab al-Din, 
usually known as ADIB SABIR a Persian poet of 
the first half of the 6th/12th century. 

His diwan, which has been published twice (ed. ‘Ali 
Kawim, Tehran 1331 5Sh./1952-3, and ed. M.‘A. 
Nasih, Tehran 1343 Sh./1964), consists almost entire- 
ly of panegyrics praising the Saldjak sultan Sandjar 
(511-52/1118-57), the Kh’arazmshah Atsiz (521- 
68/1127-72) and various persons at their respective 
courts, in particular Sandjar’s ra’is-i Khurasan, Madjd 
al-Din ‘Ali b. Dja‘far al-Musawi, the poet’s principal 
patron. The rivalry between his two royal masters was 
the cause of his undoing. Djuwayni says that Sabir, 
whom Sandjar had sent to Kh“arazm with a message 
for Atsiz, discovered that the Kh’arazmshah had 
dispatched two men—Djuwayni says that they were 
malahida (i.e. Isma‘ilis)\—to assassinate the sultan. 
Sabir sent a secret message warning Sandjar of the 
plot and giving a description of the assassins, but Atsiz 
somehow found out about it and had Sabir drowned 
in the Oxus. Although Djuwayni does not give the 
precise date of this incident, he does seem to imply 
that it was at some time between 538/1142-3 and 
542/1147-8. Dawlatshah (followed by others) repeats 
Djuwayni’s story, but gives the date of Sabir’s death 
as 546/1151-2, which seems too late. 

The most noticeable feature of Sabir’s poetry is his 
dexterous use of artificial devices. ‘Awfi singles out a 
contrived poem dedicated to Madjd al-Din in which 
Sabir uses the words sarw (cyprus) and pakut 
(hyacinth) in every verse of the first (amatory) section 
and then the words aftab (sun) and asman (heaven) in 
every verse of the second (panegyric) section. He also 
composed not one, but several long poems in which 
every verse enumerates three things (‘‘one thing is A, 
a second is B, a third is C’’) in its second misra‘, or 
again, a kasida in which he does without the letter alif. 
Te was for this sort of thing that he won the admiration 
of his contemporaries, for example that of the now 
much more famous Anwari [¢.v.], who says in one of 
his verses: ‘At least I am as good as Sana’i, even if I 
am not like Sabir’. 

Bibliography: ‘Awfi, Lubab ii, 117-25; Djuwayni 

ii, 8; Dawlatshah, 92-3; Browne, LHP, ii, 333-5; 

S. Nafisi, Adib Sabir-t Tirmidhi, in Armaghan, iv 

(1920), 230-45, 294-306; Storey-de Blois, v, no. 

276. (F.C. pve Brots) 





SABIR, Mirza ‘ALi Aksar (b. 1862 in Shemakha, 
d. 1911 in Baku), Azerbaijani satirical poet and 
journalist. 

After the First Russian Revolution of 1905, a 
humorous and satirical literature grew up in Russian 
Adharbaydjan, seen especially in the weekly journal 
Molla Nasreddin founded at Tiflis in 1906 by Djelal 
Mehmed Kuli-zade [see pyaripa. iv], which attacked 
the old literary forms, backwardness in education and 
religious fanaticism, achieving a circulation also in 
Turkey and Persian Adharbaydjan. One of the 
writers in it was Sabir (who also sometimes used the 
pen-name Aghalar Gilleyen, ‘‘he who laughs’), the 
most effective of the satirists on contemporary culture 
and political events, attacking inéer alia both the Ot- 
toman and Kadjar monarchies. After his death, his 
satirical poetry was collected in Hop-hop-name (Baku 
1912, repr. several times later). 

Bibliography: Collected poetry in Shi“irler 
medjmu‘asi, Baka 1923, and subsequently in Cyrillic 
script in Moscow, Leningrad and Baka. Of 
studies, see Ahmet Caferoglu, in PTF, ii, 679-81, 
690-6, 698, with specific studies on the poet noted 
in the bibl. there; J. PriiSek (ed.), Dict. of oriental 
Literatures. iii. West Asia and North Africa, London 
1974, 163. (Ep.) 
SAB‘IYYA, ‘‘Seveners’’, a designation for those 

Shi‘i sects which recognise a series of seven Im- 
ams. Unlike the name /thnd ‘ashariyya or ‘“Twelvers’’ 
the term Sab‘iyya does not occur in mediaeval Arabic 
texts; it seems to have been coined by modern scholars 
by analogy with the first term. The name is often used 
to designate the Ism4‘iliyya [g.v.], but this is not cor- 
rect, because neither the Bohora nor the Khédja 
IsmA‘ilis count seven Imams. The term can be applied 
only to the earliest stage of the development of the 
Isma‘ili sect, during which the Isma‘ili propaganda 
proclaimed a line of seven Imams, starting with al- 
Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and ending with Muham- 
mad b. Isma‘il b. Dja‘far al-Sadik whose return as the 
Mahdi was expected. The unity of the Isma‘ili move- 
ment was broken by the schism of the year 286/899 
when the leader of da‘wa, the future Fatimid caliph al- 
Mahdi, claimed the ranks of tmaém and mahdi. His 
claim was rejected by the communities in ‘Irak and al- 
Bahrayn, which clung to the original doctrine, so that 
only these so-called Carmathian or ‘‘Karmati’’ com- 
munities preserved the old belief in a series of seven 
Imams, whereas the ‘‘Fatimi’’ branch of the move- 
ment continued the line of Imams beyond the seventh 
one; the actual leader of the Khodja branch of 
Isma‘ilism, Agha Khan IV, is considered to be the 
49th Imam. Given the inaccuracy of the artificial 
term, the name ‘‘Seveners’’ should best be avoided 
altogether. 

Bibliography: See those for BOHORAS; 
ISMA‘TILIYYA; KARMATI; KHODJA. (H. Hato) 
SABK-I, HINDI (p.), the Indian style, is the 

third term of a classification of Persian literature into 
three stylistic periods. The other terms, sabk-1 
Khurasani (initially also called sabk-i Turkistani) and 
sabk-t ‘Traki, refer respectively to the eastern and the 
western parts of mediaeval Persia. The assumption 
underlying this geographical terminology is that the 
shifts of the centre of literary activity from one area to 
another, which took place repeatedly since the 
4th/10th century, were paralleled by a stylistic 
development, especially in poetry. Broadly speaking, 
this amounted to a gradual change from the rather 
simple and harmonious poetical idiom of earlier times 
to a much more intricate manner of writing, often 
qualified as ‘‘baroque’’ [see further IRAN. vii. 
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The sabil of “Abd al-Rahman Katkhuda in Cairo (1 157/1744). 
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The sabil of Sultan Ahmed III in Istanbul (1141/1728). 
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Literature, at vol. IV, 60a]. For a long time Persian 
critics have interpreted this development as a decline, 
which reached its lowest level during the period of the 
Indian style. The appellation ‘‘Indian style’? was 
derived from the fact that the features usually 
associated with this style were most conspicuous in the 
works of poets and writers who were attached to In- 
dian courts during the Mughal period. As the poets of 
the Safawid court of Isfahan in the 17th and early 18th 
centuries wrote in a similar fashion, some modern 
Persian scholars have proposed to use the names sabk-i 
Isfahani or sabk-t Safawi instead. 

Although a development of style as outlined by this 
classification cannot be denied, it is impossible to 
determine the chronological boundaries between the 
three periods with any precision. Only the end of the 
period of the Indian style can be dated approximately, 
and then only as far as Persia itself is concerned. In 
the middle of the 12th/18th century, poets in Isfahan 
and Shiraz, notably Mushtak, Maftiin and Lutf-‘Ali 
Beg (q.v.] Adhar, began to criticise the excesses of the 
Indian style and to demand a return to what they 
regarded as the stylistic purety of early Persian 
poetry. This reaction, now known as the bdzgasht-i 
adabi (the ‘“‘literary return’’), initiated a neo- 
classicism which dominated the writing of poetry in 
Persia well into the present century. It also influenced 
the outlook of Persian critics on the Indian style. This 
outlook is reflected, for instance, in the introduction 
to Rida Kuli Khan Hidayat’s Madjma‘ al-fusaha> 
(completed in 1288/1871), where the word sabk is 
already used in its modern sense although the 
geographical qualifications are not yet mentioned. 
Similar views were expressed in a letter on the subject 
written by Mirza Muhammad Kazwini to E.G. 
Browne (LAP, iv, 26-8). This neo-classicist return did 
not affect, however, Persian poetry written in 
Afghanistan, Central Asia and, particularly, the Ind- 
ian subcontinent, where the Indian style held its 
ground. 

According to M.T. Bahar, the theory of the three 
styles came into being in the late 13th/19th century, 
when the question which one of the two early styles 
should be taken as a model for imitation was much 
debated. About 1880, literary critics at Mashhad, to 
which Bahar’s father, the poet Sabthi, and the latter’s 
teacher Nadim Bashi belonged, seem to have taken a 
leading part in these discussions (cf. Sabk-shinasi, i, pp. 
yyb; see also Armaghan, xiii, 440 ff.). 

It is less easy to determine the historical starting- 
point of the Indian style. Some modern scholars have 
maintained that its roots go back to the very begin- 
nings of Indo-Persian poetry in the 7th/13th century; 
others have connected them to the rise of the Safawid 
state in Persia (10th/16th century) and the exodus of 
Persian poets to the Indian courts which began in the 
course of the same century. Several names have been 
put forward as the initiators of these stylistic changes: 
among them are Figh4ni [q.v.], who was attached to 
the courts of Harat and Tabriz during the transition 
between the Timirid and the Safawid dynasties, ‘Urfi 
[¢.2.], a poet from Shiraz who in the late 10th/16th 
century was one of the first Persians to make a career 
at the Mughal court, and his contemporary the 
Indian-born Faydi [g.v.]. Even much earlier poets 
have been mentioned occasionally as predecessors. 
The only statement which can be made with any 
degree of certainty is that the special traits of the Ind- 
ian style are noticeable since the beginning of the 
11th/17th century in all the countries where Persian 
poetry was cultivated. Eventually, it also made a 
strong impact on the poetry in the Persian manner 


which was written in Turkish, Urdu and other Indo- 
Aryan languages. 

Several attempts have been made to define the 
distinctive traits of Indian style poetry and to explain 
its appearance. The Indian scholar Shibl1 Nu‘mani 
{g.v.], in the third volume of his Shr al-‘Agjam, drew 
up a list of such features, which has been seminal for 
subsequent research. Although the classification of the 
three regional styles was still unknown to him, he did 
acknowledge the innovations in the style of the poets 
of the 10th/16th-11th/17th centuries. The prominence 
gained by the ghazal since the 7th/13th century (due 
mainly to the influence of Sa‘di, Amir Khusraw 
Dihlawi and Hafiz) was, according to Shibli, of 
primary importance. An early new element was the 
addition of references to actual occurrences of an 
erotic nature to the usually abstract imagery of ghazal 
poetry, known as wuku‘-gil%, ‘‘relating incidents’. A 
remarkable example is the Djalaliyya, a cycle of ghazals 
written by Muhtasham-i Kashani [q.v.] to celebrate a 
dancer he admired. The beloved was often identified 
as a young craftsman in the bazaar (ma‘shuk-i bdzari), 
especially in shahrashub [g.v.] poetry, in which the 
beauty of the protagonist is described as ‘‘creating 
havoc in the town’’. The rise of this genre betrays a 
tendency towards realism noticeable also in the use of 
images taken from real life and of elements from 
popular speech, hitherto not regarded as suitable for 
the poetic idiom. 

A second major trend is the conceptual complexity, 
affecting both imagery and themes, subsumed by 
Shibli under the headings khiyal-baft (‘‘the weaving of 
the imagination’) and madmiin-sazi (‘‘the creation of 
concepts’’). His observations were further developed 
by A. Bausani, who pointed out that the novelty of 
Indian style poetry was caused by the increasing 
disregard of the rule of the harmonious and 
associative choice of images (‘‘das Prinzip der har- 
monischen oder beziehungsreichen Bildwahl’’, in the 
phrase of H. Ritter, cf. Uber die Bildersprache Nizamis, 
Berlin 1927, 25), which had disciplined the phantasy 
of the classical poet. This greater freedom resulted in 
the combination of rather incongruous images within 
the compass of a single verse as well as in a much 
greater density of expression. The intricate play of the 
imagination these poets allowed themselves went 
together with a pointed intellectualism. From the time 
of ‘Urfi onwards, philosophical themes became a 
common element added to the Persian ghazal, which 
was characterised already by its blend of anacreontism 
and mysticism. According to Bausani, the 
philosophical ideas expressed in this poetry were 
rather superficial because the main emphasis was put 
on the witticism of the expression itself. A cerebral at- 
titude can also be observed in the frequent use of in- 
finitives and abstract terms in a semi-allegorised 
mode. Shibli mentioned the use of examples taken 
from common speech as a kind of proverbial 
argumentation added to a poetic statement 
(mithaliyya). The Persian poet $a°ib [q.v.] was particu- 
larly noted for this (see e.g. the specimens quoted by 
Browne, iv, 170-6). 

Among the linguistic innovations, the formation of 
new compounds, a predilection for constructions 
based on participles rather than on finite verbs, and 
the extension of the semantic spectrum of words are 
particularly conspicuous (on this, see especially the 
monograph by W. Heinz). The syntax of the verse is 
not seldom unnatural, and this has become one of the 
most serious objections against the Indian style. 

As a social factor promoting these changes, Shibli 
pointed to the rise, about the same time, of the 
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musha‘aras [q.v.], gatherings of poets where the poetic 
skills could be sharpened in competitive improvisa- 
tions. This replaced the earlier tradition of imitating 
the works of older poets mainly accessible through 
written sources. 

Explanations for the rise of these innovations have 
been sought in various directions: the political and 
religious revolution in Persia brought about by the 
establishment of the Safawid state, the different 
cultural conditions in India as well as structural 
changes in Persian society. These theories were dis- 
cussed, and nearly all refuted, by E. Yarshater 
(278 ff.), who himself proposed that the mannerism of 
the Indian style would signal the end of classical 
poetry as a living artistic tradition. In recent years, 
Persian critics have emphasised that a distinction 
should be made between an early, moderate phase, 
culminating in the works of $aib (d. 1088/1677-8), 
and a more extreme stage of the same stylistic trends, 
as they are exemplified especially in the works of later 
poets who lived outside Persia, like Nasir SAli Sirhindi 
[g.v.] (d. 1108/1697) and Bidil [g.v.] (d. 1133/1720) in 
India and Shawkat of Bukhara (d. 1107/1695-6) in 
Central Asia. This view led to a reappraisal of the ar- 
tistic merits of Safawid literature [g.v. }. 
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mad Rastl Daryagasht, Sa@%b wa sabk-t Hindi dar 
gustard-yi tahkikat-i adabi, Tehran 1371 5h./1992. 
QJ.T.P. pe Bruyn) 

SABKHA (a.), pl. stbakh, the term used by the 
mediaeval Arabic geographers for salt marshes or 
lagoons and for the salt flats left by the evaporation of 
the water from such areas. Thus they employ it for 
describing the salt flats characteristic of parts of the 
Great Desert of central and eastern Persia (the present 
Dasht-i Kawir and Dasht-i Lut) and of the adjacent 
province of Sistan (Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 407, 
415, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 397, 404; al-Mukaddasi, 488; 
cf. A. Miquel, La géographie humaine du monde musulman 
jusqu’au milieu du 11° siécle. wt. Le milieu naturelle, Paris- 
The Hague 1980, 95). 

In the Maghrib, the form sebkha is used to denote 
the salt lagoon, one of the characteristic features of the 
hydrography of North Africa and the Sahara, very 
common in the high plains, without communication 
with the sea. It is the terminus of a network of streams 


either above ground or subterranean, which have 
spread out and disappear in the ground; it is a shallow 
basin with well-marked contours sometimes 
delineated by steep sides. After rain, it is more or less 
completely filled with water impregnated with mineral 
substances which accumulate at the bottom of the 
basin. In periods of drought, the waters evaporate 
completely or partly and the floor is uncovered. The 
floor of the sebkha is covered with saline incrustations, 
sometimes traversed by crevasses in which the crystals 
gather. The salt deposit sometimes covers mud, 
quicksands and dangerous quagmires. 

This definition and description of the features of the 
sebkha apply equally to the shoft. An attempt has been 
made to establish a distinction between the two, the 
former term being applied to hollows which always re- 
main more or less moist, the second to those whose 
evaporation is greater than the access of subterranean 
water or to those the floor of which looks like a plain 
losing itself in the horizon. There is no real foundation 
for this distinction. The two terms are employed indif- 
ferently in the same district. For example, we have in 
Orania the sebkha of Oran and the shott Gharliu and 
Sharki, in the Sahara the sebkha of Timimin 
(Gurara), the shott of Southern Tunisia, the sebkha of 
Wargla, of Siwa, etc. 

Bibliography: See that to sAHARA. 
(G. Yver") 

SABR (a.), usually rendered ‘‘patience, en- 
durance’’. The significance of this conception can 
hardly be conveyed in a West European language by 
a single word, as may be seen from the following. Ac- 
cording to the Arabic lexicographers, the root s-b-r, of 
which sabr is the nomen actionis, means to restrain or 
bind; thence katalahu sabr" ‘‘to bind and then slay 
someone’’. The slayer and the slain in this case are 
called sabir and masbir respectively. The expression is 
applied, for example, to martyrs and prisoners of war 
put to death; in the Hadith often to animals that— 
contrary to the Muslim prohibition—are tortured to 
death (e.g. al-Bukhari, Dhaba*th, bab 25; Muslim, 
Sayd, trad. 58; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, iii, 171). 
The word has a special technical application in the ex- 
pression yaminu sabr'", by which is meant an oath im- 
posed by the public authorities and therefore taken 
unwillingly (e.g. al-Bukhari, Manaktb al-Ansar, bab 27; 
Ayman, bab 17; Muslim, /mén, trad. 176). 

In the Kur’an, derivations from the root s-6-r fre- 
quently occur, in the first place with the general 
meaning of being patient. Muhammad is warned to 
be patient like the Apostles of God before him 
(XXXVIII, 16; XLVI, 34; ‘‘for Allah’s threats are 
fulfilled’’, is added in XXX, 60). A double reward is 
promised to the patient (XXXIII, 113; XXVIII, 54; 
cf. XXV, 75). In XXXIX, 16, it is even said that the 
sabirun shall receive their reward without Aisa@b (which 
in this case is explained as measure or limitation). 

The conception is given a special application to the 
holy war (e.g. III, 140; VIII, 66); in such connections 
it can be translated by ‘‘endurance, tenacity’. Form 
VIII is also used in almost the same sense, e.g. XIX, 
66, ‘‘Serve him and persevere in his service’’. The 
third stem is also found (III, 200; see below). 

The word is next found with the meaning resigna- 
tion, e.g. in the stra of Joseph (XII, 18) where 
Jacob, on hearing of the death of his son, says ‘‘[My 
best course is] fitting resignation’’ (fa-sabr*" djamil*”). 

Sometimes sabr is associated with the salat (II, 42, 
148). According to the commentators, it is in these 
passages synonymous with fasting, and they quote in 
support the name shehr al-sabr given to the month of 
Ramadan [@.v.}. 

As an adjective, we find sabbar in the Kur’an, 
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associated with shakir (XIV, 5 etc.); cf. thereon al- 
Tabari, Tafsir, ‘‘It is well with the man who is resign- 
ed when misfortune afflicts him, grateful when gifts of 
grace become his’’; and Muslim, Zuhd, trad. 64, 
‘‘Wonderful is the attitude of the believer; everything 
is for the best with him; if something pleasant happens 
to him, he is thankful and this proves for the best with 
him; and if misfortune meets him, he is resigned and 
this again is for the best with him.’’ The ideas of sabr 
and shukr are also associated in al-Ghazali, see below. 

The later development of the conception is, of 
course, also reflected in the commentaries on the 
Kur'4n; it is difficult to say in how far these inter- 
pretations are already inherent in the language of the 
Kur’an. In any case, the conception saér, in all its 
shades of meaning, is essentially Hellenistic in so far 
as it includes the &tapagta of the Stoic, the patience of 
the Christian and the self-control and renunciation of 
the ascetic; cf. below. In place of many other explana- 
tions of the commentators, we will give here only that 
of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (Mafatih al-ghayb, Cairo 1278, 
on III, 200). He distinguishes four kinds of sabr: (1) 
endurance in the laborious intellectual task of dealing 
with matters of dogma, e.g. in the doctrine of tawhid, 
‘adl, nubuwwa, ma‘ad and disputed points; (2) en- 
durance in completing operations one is bound or 
recommended by law to do; (3) steadfastness in 
refraining from forbidden activities; and (4) resigna- 
tion in calamity, etc. Musdbara is, according to him, 
the application of sabr to one’s fellow-creature (like 
neighbours, People of the Book), refraining from 
revenge, the amr 6i’l-ma‘rif wa’l-nahy Sani ’l-munkar, 
etc. 

The high value laid upon saér is also seen in the fact 
that al-Sabar is included among the beautiful names 
of God. According to the Lisdn (s.v. -b-r), Sabur is a 
synonym of Aalim, with the difference that the sinner 
need not fear any retribution from al-Halim, but he 
is not sure of such leniency from al-Sabur. God’s sabr 
is in the Hadith increased to the highest degree in the 
saying that no one is more patient than He towards 
that which wounds His hearing (al-Bukhari, Tawhid, 
bab 3). 

In the Hadith, sabr is, in the first place, found in 
general connections, like, to him who practises sabr 
God will grant sabr, for sabr is the greatest charisma 
(al-Bukhari, Zakat, bab 50; Rikak, bab 20; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii, 93); in the Hadith also, sabr is applied to 
endurance in the holy war. A man asked Muham- 
mad: ‘‘IfI take part in the Dythdd with my life and my 
property and I am killed sabr*" and resigned, rushing 
forward without fleeing, shall I enter Paradise?’’ And 
Muhammad answered: ‘‘Yes’’. (Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
iii, 325). The word is found in other passages in the 
sense of enduring, e.g. towards the public 
authorities, ‘‘after my death ye shall suffer things, but 
exercise sabr until ye meet me at the heavenly pool’’ 
(Aawd) (al-Bukhari, Rikak, bab 53; Fitan, bab 2; cf. 
Ahkam, bab 4; Muslim, Jmara, trads. 53, 56, etc.). The 
word here usually has the meaning of resignation, 
as in the oft-recurring saying, ‘“The (true) sadr is re- 
vealed at the first blow (innama ‘l-sabr Sinda °l-sadmati 
‘l-ula, or awwalt sadmatin or awwali ‘l-sadmati, al- 
Bukhari, Djand*iz, bab 32, 43; Muslim, Djanda’iz, trad. 
15; Abu Dawid, Djana*iz, bab 22, etc.). 

Significant, in other respects also, is the story of the 
epileptic woman who asked Muhammad for his du‘@? 
for her healing; he replied to her that, if she refrained 
from her request and exercised sabr, paradise would 
be her portion (al-Bukhari, Marda, bab 6; Muslim, al- 
Birr wa ‘l-sila, trad. 54), The word is often found in 
this connection associated with the proper word for 


resignation, viz. thtssab (e.g. al-Bukhari, Ayman, bab 9; 
Muslim, Djandiz, trad. 11); with this should be com- 
pared the following hadith kudsi, ‘‘If my servant is 
deprived of the light of both his eyes, I grant him 
paradise in compensation’’ (al-Bukhari, Marda, bab 
67; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 283). 

In conclusion, we may remark that in the canonical 
Hadith the meaning renunciation is exceedingly 
rare, a meaning which receives so great an impor- 
tance in ethico-ascetic mysticism (cf. what has already 
been said above on sura II, 42, 148). Bab 20 of al- 
Bukhari’s Kitab al-Rikak (which, like the chapter zuhd 
in the other collections of traditions, represents the 
oldest stage of this tendency in Islam) has in the tar- 
djama: ‘Umar said, ‘‘We have found the best of our 
life in sabr.’’ Here we already can trace the Hellenistic 
sphere of thought for which renunciation was the kind 
of life fitting the true man, the wise man, the martyr. 

What the Kur?an and_ Hadith say about sabr recurs 
in part again in ethico-mystical literature; but 
the word has here become, so to speak, a technical 
term and to a very high degree, as saér is the cardinal 
virtue in this school of thought. As with other fun- 
damental conceptions (see the series of definitions of 
Sufi and Sifism given by Nicholson in JRAS [1905]), 
we find numerous definitions of yabr, definitions 
which often point rather to fertility of imagination 
than give an exhaustive exposition of the idea, but are 
of great value for the light which they throw upon the 
subject like lightning flashes. Al-Kushayri in his 
Risala, ed. ‘A.H. Mahmiid and M. Ibn al-Sharif, 
Cairo 1385/1966, 397-404, gives the following collec- 
tion: ‘‘The gulping down of bitterness without 
making a wry face’’ (al-Djunayd); ‘‘the refraining 
from unpermitted things, silence in suffering blows of 
fate, showing oneself rich when poverty settles in the 
courts of subsistence’; ‘‘steadfastness in fitting 
behaviour (Husn al-adab) under blows of fate’’ (Ibn 
Ata); ‘‘bowing before the blow without a sound or 
complaint’; ‘‘the sabbar is he who has accustomed 
himself to suddenly meeting with forbidden things” 
(Abia ‘Uthman)); ‘‘saér consists in welcoming illness as 
if it were health’’; ‘‘steadfastness in God and meeting 
His blows with a good countenance and equanimity”’ 
(‘Amr b. ‘Uthm4n); ‘‘steadfastness in the ordinances 
of the Book and of the Sunna’’ (al-Khawwas); ‘“‘the 
sabr of the mystics (literally, lovers) is more difficult 
than that of the ascetics’? (Yahya b. Mu‘adh); 
“refraining from complaint’? (Ruwaym); ‘‘seeking 
help with God”’ (Dhu ’!-Nuain); saér is like its name i.e. 
[bitter] like aloes (sabr; see the next article) (Aba ‘Ali 
al-Dakkak); ‘‘there are three kinds of sabr, sabr of the 
mutasabbir, of the sabir and of the sabbar (Aba ‘Abd 
Allah b. Khafif); ‘‘sabr is a steed that never stumbles”’ 
(Ali b. Abi Talib); and ‘‘saér is not to distinguish be- 
tween the condition of grace and that of trial, in peace 
of spirit in both; tasabbur is calm under blows, while 
one feels the heavy trial’? (Aba Muhammad al- 
Djurayri; cf. &tapagta). 

Al-Ghazali treats of sar in Book II of the fourth 
part of the JAya?, which describes the virtues that make 
blessed. We have seen that, already in the Kur°an, 
sabr and shukr are found in association. Al-Ghazali 
discusses the two conceptions in the second book 
separately, but in reality in close connection. He bases 
the combination, not on the Kur?anic phraseology, 
but on the maxim ‘‘belief consists of two halves: the 
one sabr and the other shukr’’. This again goes back to 
the tradition ‘‘saér is the half of belief”’ (cf. the tradi- 
tions given above which also associate sabr and shukr). 

Al-Ghazali comprises the treatment of sabr under 
the following heads: (1) the excellence of sabr; (2) its 
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nature and conception; (3) sabr, the half of belief; (4) 
synonyms with reference to the object of sa6r; (5) kinds 
of sabr as regards strength and weakness; (6) opinions 
regarding the necessity of sabr and how man can never 
dispense with sabr; and (7) the healthfulness of sabr 
and means of attaining it. This division is virtually 
adopted by Bar Hebraeus [see 1BN aL-‘1BRI] in his 
Ethikon for the msaybranita (see A.J. Wensinck, Bar 
Hebraeus’ Book of the Dove, Leiden 1919, pp. 
Cxvii-cxix). 

Only the following out of these sections can be 
given here. Saér, like all religious makamat, consists of 
three parts, ma‘rifa, hal and ‘Samal. The ma“arif are like 
the tree, the ahwal the branches and the a‘mal the 
fruits. Out of the three classes of beings, man alone 
may possess sabr. For the animals are entirely gov- 
erned by their desires and impulses; the angels, on the 
other hand, are completely filled by their longing for 
the deity, so that no desire has power over them and 
as a result no saér is necessary to overcome it. In man, 
on the contrary, two impulses (6@%th) are fighting, the 
impulse of desires and the impulse of religion; the 
former is kindled by Satan and the latter by the 
angels. Sabr means adherence to the religious as op- 
posed to the sensual impulse. 

Sabr is of two kinds: (a) the physical, like the en- 
durance of physical ills, whether active, as in perform- 
ing difficult tasks, or passive, as in suffering blows, 
etc.; this kind is laudable; and (b) the spiritual, like 
renunciation in face of natural impulses. According to 
its different objects, it is called by synonyms like “fa, 
dabi al-nafs, shadja‘a, hilm, sa‘at al-sadr, kitman al-sirr, 
zuhd and kana‘a. From this wide range of meanings, 
we can understand that Muhammad, when asked, 
could answer, ‘‘iman is sabr’’. This kind is absolutely 
laudable (mahkmid tamm). 

As regards the greater or less strength of their sabr, 
three classes of individuals are distinguishable: (a) the 
very few in whom sabr has become a permanent condi- 
tion; these are the siddikun and the mukarrabun; (b) 
those in whom animal impulses predominate; and (c) 
those in whom a continual struggle is going on be- 
tween the two impulses; these are the mudjahidin; 
perhaps Allah will heed them. One of the gnostics 
(says al-Ghazali) distinguishes three kinds of sabirun: 
those who renounce desires, these are the ‘abun; 
those who submit to the divine decree, these are the 
zahidin, and those who delight in whatever God allows 
to come upon them, these are the siddikun. 

In section VI, al-Ghazali shows how the believer re- 
quires sabr under all circumstances; (a) in health and 
prosperity; here the close connection between sabr and 
gratitude is seen; and (b) in all that does not belong 
to this category, as in the performance of legal obliga- 
tions, in refraining from forbidden things and in 
whatever happens to a man against his will, either 
from his fellow-men or by God’s decrec. 

As sabr is an indication of the struggle between the 
two impulses, its salutary effect consists in all that may 
strengthen the religious impulse and weaken the 
animal one. The weakening of the animal impulse is 
brought about by asceticism, by avoiding whatever 
increases this impulse, e.g. by withdrawal (‘az/a), or 
by the practice of what is permitted, e.g. marriage. 
The strengthening of the religious impulse is brought 
about (a) by the awakening of the desire for the fruits 
of mudjghada, e.g. by means of the reading of the lives 
of saints or prophets; and (b) by gradually accustom- 
ing this impulse to the struggle with its antagonist, so 
that finally the consciousness of superiority becomes a 
delight. 
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SABR (sabir, sabur) (a.) denotes the aloe, a species 
of the Liliaceae, which was widespread in the warm 
countries of the ancient world, mainly in Cyprus and 
on the mountains of Africa. 

The leaves of many varieties provide fibres (‘‘aloe- 
fibres’’) for spinning coarse cloths, and from the 
aloe’s dark-brown wood a valued perfumery is won. 
Important was also the aloe drug, i.e. the juice 
pressed from the leaves, whose Greek name &A6n was 
borrowed by the Arab pharmacologists as dluwi. In 
the West, the name apparently was pronounced szbar, 
which survives in Spanish acibar. The most extensive 
descriptions of the plant and its drug are found in Ibn 
al-Baytar, Dyami‘, iti, 77-81 (tr. Leclerc no. 1388) and 
in al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, xi, 304-7. According to them, 
the leaves of the plant resemble those of the sea onion 
(¢shkil), which are wide and thick, bent back, covered 
with a sticky liquid and whose ends are thorny. 
Among the numerous varieties of the aloe, three are 
generally mentioned: sukutri, ‘arabi (hadrami), and 
stmindjani (the latter reading is uncertain; it is perhaps 
derived from Simindjan in Tukharistan). The first 
variety is considered to be the best and probably cor- 
responds with the Aloe Parryi Baker, the Aloe Socotrina, 
which thrives in great quantities on the island of 
Socotra (Sukutra [@.v.]). The leaves, which are full of 
water, are squeezed, chopped up and pounded until 
the juice comes out. This is left to thicken, placed in 
a dish and exposed to the sun until it dries up. The 
juice resembles that of saffron, its scent that of myrh. 
The entire plant has a sharp odour and a very bitter 
taste. It has only one root. The drug was used above 
all as laxative, as an amarum or appetiser and as a 
choleretic; externally, it was applied on badly healing 
wounds, ulcers and burns; it was also used against in- 
flamations of the eye, and as a means to improve bad 
breath. 

Bibliography: A. Dietrich, Dioscurides trium- 
phans. Ein anonymer arabischer Kommentar (Ende 12. 
Jahrh. n. Chr.) zur Materia Medica, no. III, 23, in Aba. 
Ak. Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., Neue Folge, no. 173, 
G6ttingen 1988. (A. Dietricn) 
SABRA or SasBraTua, one of the three ancient 

cities (Leptis Magna = Lebda; Oca=Tripoli; and 
Sabratha or Sabrata=Sabra) which made up 
Tripolitania. Sabra Mansuriyya [q.v.], another town 
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33 km/20 miles to the west of Tlemcen in Algeria bore 
(Ibn Khaldin, ‘/éar, Beirut 1959, vii, 524), and still 
bears today, this same name, after having assumed 
that of Turenne in the colonial period. The 
homonomy here is fortuitous. 

Sabrata—now a tourist town and the centre of an 
archaeological zone along the littoral some 75 km/48 
miles west of Tripoli and 35 km/20 miles west of 
Zuwara—is a Tyrian foundation, or a Carthaginian 


one, dating from the 5th century B.C., of which im- . 


posing ruins remain. < 

In 22/642-3, ‘Amr b. al-‘As, after having taken 
Tripoli, made a surprise attack on Sabratha, at that 
time in decline and inhabited by Berber Christians of 
the Nafiisa tribe [q.v.]. In 123/741, Sabra (or Sabrata 
according to the orthography of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam) 
was besieged by the Sufri Berbers of the Zanata tribe, 
and then relieved by the amir of Tripoli. In 131/748-9, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Habib, the master of Kayrawan, 
at that moment on bad terms with the caliphate, 
transferred the population and trade of Sabra to 
Nubara, probably in consequence of a rebellion. This 
was almost certainly only a partial and temporary 
transfer. Towards the middle of the 3rd/9th century it 
was the ‘‘ancient statues in stone’’ which attracted al- 
Ya‘kubi’s attention. Ibn Hawkal noted that, at the 
time when he visited the Maghrib, in 340/951-2, a tax 
was levied on caravans which passed through the 
town. In the last quarter of the 4th/10th century, al- 
Mukaddasi wrote that Sabra was a fortified town, sur- 
rounded by palm groves and orchards full of fig trees. 
In 403/1012-13 Sabra was at the centre of rebellions 
fomented by the Zanata against the Zirid amir Badis. 
Towards the end of the 5th/11th century, al-Bakri 
described it as a prosperous town, populated by 
Zuwagha, who had taken the side of Ibn Khalaf 
against the last Rustamids [q.v.]. In the middle years 
of the 6th/12th century, al-Idrisi merely mentions it, 
adding that it was, like all the other urban centres of 
the region, ‘‘a lifeless desert’’ (khala? balka‘), having 
been devastated by the Arabs of the Bani Hilal and 


given over to pillage by the Mirdas and Riyah, as con- © 


firmed by Ibn Khaldin. In Safar 707/August 1307, 
al-Tidjani noted that the biggest populated unit of the 
region through which he was passing was Zuwagha, 
and that in its environs, by the sea coast, were to be 
found ‘‘the ruins of an ancient city known as Sabra, 
which may also be sometimes written with a sin’’. In 
the mid-10th/16th century, Leo Africanus/al-Hasan 
b. Muhammad al-Zayyati no longer mentions Sabra. 
He merely mentions Zuwara, describing it as a small 
town in full decay. It was in the neighbourhood of this 
town that there was held, in a tent, the conference of 
March-September 1893 between France and the Ot- 
tomans which delimited the Tunisian-Libyan 
frontier. 
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SABRA or at-MANSURIYYA, or also MapinaT 
‘Izz aL-IsLAM, a royal city founded between 334 and 
336/945-8, at half-a-mile to the southeast of 
Kayrawan, by the Fatimid caliph al-Mansir— 
whence its name—in order to commemorate his vic- 
tory over the rebel Abi Yazid [q.v.}, on the very spot, 
so we are told, of a decisive battle. 

The name. Sabra means ‘‘a very hard stone’’ (L‘“A, 
Beirut 1955, iv, 441, 442). Like sakhr ‘‘rock’’, the 
term is attested as a personal name (al-Tabari, index; 
al-Maliki, Riya@d, Beirut 1983, i, 250) or as that of a 
clan (Kahhala, Mu‘djam kabail al-‘Arab, Beirut 1968, 
ii, 631). As a toponym, Sabra probably designated a 
suburb or a stretch of land, in the proximity of 
Kayrawan, which derived its name from that of the 
occupiers of the place. The city founded on this spot, 
or near it, was officially called al-Mansiriyya ‘‘the 
Victorious City’’, and it is this name which, until 
438/1046-7 (i.e. till the Zirids’ break with the 
Fatimids in Cairo), appears exclusively on coins. To 
symbolise the rupture in relations, the city officially 
changed its name from 439/1047-8 onwards. After 
then, there appears either the original name Sabra 
(which had never completely disappeared out of 
everyday usage) or that of Madinat ‘Izz al-Islam 
“City of the Glory of Islam’’. The Kadi al-Nu‘man 
[g.v.], the first judge of the city founded by al- 
Mansur, in his K. al-Magjalis (ed. Tunis 1978, index), 
never calls it by anything but its official name al- 
Mansiriyya. Other authors call it indifferently by one 
or the other of its names. The derivation of the name 
Sabra from the root s-6-r ‘‘to endure’’, with reference 
to the contradictory exhortations to resistance ad- 
dressed to the Shi‘i troops by al-Mansir (al- 
Mukaddasi, partial Fr. tr. Ch. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 
16-17; Ibn Hammad, Akhbar, ed. and Fr. tr. 
Vonderheyden, Algiers-Paris 1927, 23-41), or, per 
contra, to the Khandjite troops by Abt Yazid (Abi 
Zakariyya’, K. al-Sira, Tunis 1985), 175, is, so far as 
one can see, an imagined, post eventum explanation. 

The city’s evolution. On Tuesday 19 Shawwal 337/1 
May 949 al-Mansur transferred the seat of his govern- 
ment to al-Mansiriyya (Ibn Hawkal, K. Surat al-ard, 
tr. Kramers-Wiet, 68). As with Baghdad, the city was 
round in plan—and this is confirmed by aerial 
photography—and the caliph’s palace was in the cen- 
tre. Its ramparts were pierced with four or five gates 
with iron fittings. The city had a copious supply of 
water and very soon developed greatly. Al-Mansir’s 
successors in turn built numerous and luxurious 
palaces adorned with gardens and stretches of water, 
palaces whose foundations have been partially re- 
vealed by excavations. The city had 300 hammams 
which belonged largely to private houses. After al- 
Mu‘izz’s departure for Cairo, his lieutenant in the 
Maghrib, Buluggin, installed himself on Thursday, 
11 Rabi‘ I 362/20 December 972 at al-Mansiriyya, in 
the very palace which his sovereign had just left. This 
marked the beginning of the city’s Zirid period. Some 
decades later, in 405/1014-15, on the orders of Badis, 
merchants and artisans were officially transplanted 
from Kayrawan to al-Manstriyya (Ibn ‘Idhari, 
Bayan, i, 261, see also i, 219-20, 241, 268, 276, 278, 
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291, 293-4). The resultant dissatisfaction in 
Kayrawan, now deprived of its economic role, was not 
perhaps unconnected with the revolt which broke out 
there in 407/1016 at the coming of al-Mu‘izz b. Badis 
{g.v.] and which spread to al-Mansuriyya, which was 
badly damaged. Finally, in 449/1057, under pressure 
from the Bani Hilal, al-Mu‘izz fled to al-Mahdiyya. 
Al-Mansiriyya was then totally devastated, and, 
unlike Kayrawan, never rose again from its ruins. Al- 
Idrisi, in the middle of the 6th/12th century, depicts 
it as ruinous and deserted: ‘‘One no longer meets any 
living soul there’’ (Opus geographicum, Naples-Rome 
1984, iii, 284). 

Over the ensuing centuries, the site was pillaged, 
and the excavations, begun in 1921, have only yielded 
a few remains: paving materials, sculpted plaques, 
pottery with geometric or life-like decorations, etc. 
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1992, §§ 1131-2, 1145, fr. tr. de Slane, 57-8, 68; 
Ibn al-Abbar, Hudla, Cairo 1963, ii, 21-2, 389; Ibn 
Khaldun, ‘/bar, Beirut 1959, vi, 320; Tidjani, 
Rihla, Tunis 1958, 328-9; Yakit, Buldan, ed. 
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SABT (a.), the sabbath, and thus (yawm al-) sabt, 

Saturday (technically, Friday evening to Saturday 
evening); it is also suggested to mean ‘‘a week’’, that 
is from sabt to sabt, as well as a more general sense of 
a long period of time. The word has been the common 
designator of the day which follows yawm al-djum‘a 
[see pyum‘a] since early Islamic times at least [see 
zaMAN]. Clearly related to the Aramaic word shabb‘ta 
and ultimately Hebrew shabbat, the word was given an 
appropriately Islamic sense by the Kur?4n and later 
Muslim theological interpretation. 

The Kur’dn associates Jews, the sabbath and not 
undertaking any work, in line with Jewish tradition. 
Kur’an, IV, 154 indicates that the day of rest was im- 
posed upon the Jews at Sinai. Muslim tradition 
elaborates this as a punishment for the Jewish refusal 
to worship on Friday, the appropriate holy day; 
Saturday would be accepted by God as long as the 
Jews ceased from any work on that day (see al-Tabari, 
Dyami‘ al-bayan, ed. Shakir, Cairo 1954-69, ii, 167-8). 
Opposing traditions are found (e.g. Muslim, Sahih, 
djum‘a, 22) which support all of Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday as legitimate days of worship, however. 
Kur’an, XVI, 124, speaks of disputes over the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, perhaps a remnant of Jewish- 
Christian debates. The breaking of the law of the sab- 
bath is the focus of three passages, II, 65, IV, 47, and 





VII, 163, in which the word sabi is used twice plus 
once verbally, yasbitiina; these passages, which provid- 
ed significant occasions for exegetical elaboration, 
speak of those who transgressed the Sabbath being 
transformed into ‘‘despised apes’’, ktrada khasiin (II, 
65, VII, 166; alsa see V, 60). Opinion varied as to 
whether this was to be understood literally or 
metaphorically, for example as something which hap- 
pened to Jewish hearts. Modern scholarship has not 
reached a consensus on the origins of this story. 

Muslim exegetical reflection on these passages 
started out with statements associating the sabbath, 
yawm al-sabt, and ‘‘resting’’, and with knowledge of 
the justification of that idea—that God rested on the 
seventh day of creation. However, while the Kur’an 
confirms that there were six days of creation (VII, 54, 
X, 3, XI, 7, etc.), it rejects the idea that God rested 
from creation: ‘‘Weariness did not touch us’’ (L, 38), 
God says of himself. Thus the exegetical problem 
arose of how to explain that the seventh day of the 
week was called sabt without that implying a sense of 
“‘rest’’. The answer was found through derivation of 
the word sabt from sabata which was said to be 
restricted in its meaning to senses of ‘‘ceasing’’ or 
“being still’’, without conveying an implication of 
“‘rest’’; the word subat was still seen to have that 
meaning, however, as was necessary in XXV, 47, and 
LXXVIII, 9. 

Muslim-Jewish polemic often focussed upon the ac- 
cusation that the Jews entertained an anthropomor- 
phic concept of God because of the notion of his 
“resting’’ from creation on the sabbath. For 
Muslims, yawm al-djum‘a, while it contained aspects of 
a day of rest in its celebration (a facet which has 
become more pronounced in modern times), was 
generally not seen as a holiday from work, any more 
than yawm al-sabt was. 

Bibliography: Tafsir tradition, especially on 
Kur’an, VII, 163-6; I. Goldziher, Die Sabbathinstitu- 
tion im Islam, in M. Brann, F. Rosenthal (eds.), 
Gedenkbuch zur Ertnnerung an David Kaufmann, Breslau 
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Tabari’s éafsir on Kur?’an L, 38) (partial French tr., 
G. Bousquet, Etudes tslamologtques d’Ignaz Goldzther, 
in Arabica, vii (1960), 237-40; idem, Islamisme et Par- 
sisme, in Actes du premier Congres international d’histotre 
de religions, Paris 1900, 145-6 (= RHR, xliii [1901], 
27-8 = Goldziher, Gesammelte Schriften, Hildesheim 
1970, iv, 258-9) (Goldziher’s suggestion that 
Kur’anic ideas regarding creation and the sabbath 
came from Zoroastrianism have not gained much 
support in scholarship.) J. Horowitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen, Berlin- Leipzig 1926, 96; H. Speyer, 
Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, Grafenhainichen 
1931, 312-4, 340; I. Lichtenstadter, ‘‘And become ye 
accursed apes’, in JSAI, xiv (1991), 153-75. 

(A. Rippin) 

SABTA, Ceuta, a town of northern Morocco. 
It is situated 16 km/10 miles to the south of Gibraltar 
on the Moroccan coast, 60 km/38 miles to the north- 
west of Tetouan and 210 km/130 miles from Fas. Sab- 
ta has the form of a peninsula, ending in a small 
mountain (the Djabal al-Mina or Mt. Hacho, 193 
m/633 feet), which has played the double role of a 
natural acropolis and a watch point. The isthmus of 
the peninsula, 60 m/197 feet in height, is attached to 
the mainland by a narrow strip of land, easily defensi- 
ble. The old town had its counterpart in the Marinid 
town, the Afrag [g.v. ]. 

Explanations of the placename’s etymology abound. 
Thus it is said that Sabta derived from the Latin 
Septem Fratres, which denotes the seven nearby hills; 
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most of the Arabic chronicles attribute its foundation 
to one Sabt, a descendant of Noah and eponymous 
hero, whose tomb, in the form of a tumulus (a/-Kabr 
al-shatt) was still venerated at the beginning of the 
9th/15th century. The Phoenician trading depot of 
Abyla and the Roman lulia Traiecta have been 
situated there, but Rome does not seem to have at- 
tached much importance to the place (C. Posac Mon, 
Estudios arqueologia de Ceuta, in Actes du [X¢ Congrés, 
Valladolid 1965). As successors to Rome, the Byzan- 
tines clashed with the Visigoths, who besieged Sabta 
in 534, but the Byzantines managed to occupy it, or 
to re-occupy it and, according to Procopius, ‘‘for- 
tified, peopled and embellished it’’. The Emperor 
Justinian built it up into a strong fortress (F. Fita, 
Ceuta wisigoda y byzantina durante el reino de Tuedes, 
BRAH 1922). 

The accounts of the conquest of al-Andalus bring 
into prominence Count Julian, the Visigothic gover- 
nor, Byzantine Exarch or lord of the Ghumara, ac- 
cording to the various chronicles (see Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, Conquéte de l’Afrique du Nord et de l’Espagne, ed. 
and partial tr. A. Gateau, 2nd ed. Algiers 1947). It 
was a refuge for Arab forces during the Kharidjite 
rebellion, an Idrisid principality (it was allegedly oc- 
cupied by Idris I in 173/789-90), as the capital of the 
Bani ‘Isam, who appear more as an independent 
dynasty than as Idrisid governors, occupied by the 
Umayyads of Cordova in 319/931 and became a pawn 
in the struggle against the Fatimids. Al-Nasir pro- 
claimed himself caliph and called himself ‘‘master of 
the two seas’’ after the conquest of the town. As a base 
for intervention in the Maghrib, it had strong ram- 
parts and could gather in the populations of towns 
threatened or ruined (Nakir al-Basra, Tahart, etc.). 
The decline of the caliphate allowed the Hammudids 
[g.v.} to establish a principality which included 
Tangier, Ceuta, Algeciras and Malaga. The town’s 
mint coined gold pieces, the mancus ceptimus, which 
became widely current. The Hammidids’ lieutenant, 
Sakkit al-Barghawati, profited from the anarchy 
within al-Andalus to seize power and set up his own 
dynasty (al-Makkari, Azhar, i, 34; Ibn Khaldin, Pro- 
legomena, tr. Rosenthal, ii, 220; Vallvé Bermejo, Saqut 
al-Barghawati rey de Ceuta, in al-And. [1962], 119); he 
recognised the ‘Abbasid caliph and challenged the 
SAbbadids of Seville for control of the Straits. During 
his reign (453-75/1061-83), the town was prosperous 
and enjoyed a lively intellectual life. It resisted the 
Almoravids, who were held up before Sabta for six 
years before taking it in 475/1083. 

As the native town of ‘Ali b. Ydsuf, Sabta was 
favoured by the Lamttna and profited from the 
political unity established to develop economic links 
with sub-Saharan Africa and the lands on the 
northern fringes of the Mediterranean. Its powerful 
kadis controlled activities, including the muezzins of 
the Great Mosque (H. Ferhat, Un nouveau texte sur la 
mosquée de Sabta, in Hespéris, forthcoming). When the 
Almohads arrived, the kai ‘Iyad b. Musa [¢.v.] led 
the resistance, but the town had to surrender and the 
kadi was exiled (M. Bencherifa, al-Ta‘rif bi ’l-Kadi 
‘Iyad, Rabat 1974, 47). Sabta became one of the most 
important governorships of the empire; with its 
arsenal and anchorage for the fleet and its change of 
masters, the town was always given to a prince of the 
dynasty (Sayyid). 

From 629/1231-2, Almohad unity began to break 
up, with the secession of Ibn Hid in al-Andalus and 
also that of the Hafsids [g.v.]. The governor of Sabta, 
the Sayyid AbG Masa, rebelled and assumed the title 
of al-Mu’ayyad. Besieged by al-Ma’man, he 


negotiated the handing-over of the town to Ibn Hid, 
who gave it to the admiral al-Ghushti. The latter was 
ejected by the populace, who handed power over to a 
rich merchant, Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Yanashti, who now 
had to face a siege by the Genoese (Ibn al-‘Idhari, 
Bayan, iii, 307; al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-mi‘ar, Beirut 
1975, 622; Ch. Dufourcq, La question de Ceuta au XIII 
stécle, in Hespéris [1955], 67; Di Tucci, Documents ineditt 
sulla spedizione e sulla Mahona di Genovest a Ceuta, Genoa 
1935, 273-340). Irritated by al-Yanashti, who aspired 
to personal power, the Sabtis returned to the bosom 
of the Almohads and accepted Ibn Khalas, the caliph 
al-Rashid’s envoy. Hafsid intervention in the Straits 
led to occupation of the town, which recognised Abi 
Zakariyya’. After the latter’s death, a coup d’état ex- 
pelled the agents of Tunis and gave power to Abu ’I- 
Kasim al-‘Azafi, whose dynasty was to last until 
720/1320, including some temporary hiatuses (J.D. 
Latham, The rise of the ‘Azafids of Ceuta, in IOS, ii 
[1972], 263-87; idem, The later ‘Azafids, in ROMM, 
xv-xvi [1973], 109-25; idem, The strategic position and 
defence of Ceuta in the later Muslim period, in IQ [1971], 
189-204; and see ‘azaFi, BANU’L-, in Suppl.). The 
Banu ’l-‘Azafi instituted a consultative régime (al- 
Shira) which preserved the town’s autonomy whilst 
recognising the Almohad caliph. 

As a bridge-head between the Saharan region and 
the Mediterranean, Sabta played a leading role in 
commercial exchanges and minted coins of excellent 
quality (J.J. Rodriguez-Lorente and T. b. Hafiz 
Ibrahim, Numismatica de Ceuta musulmana, Madrid 
1987). 

Taken by Granada in 705/1306, Sabta was sacked 
and its élites expelled. The inhabitants appealed to the 
Marinids, who re-occupied it in 789/1387. Marinid 
control, the loss of the Andalusian towns and a 
general regression in the region, weakened the town 
and its commerce; it was replaced regarding com- 
merce into the interior by Genoese, Barcelonans and 
Majorcans established along the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco. 

As the home of the geographer al-Idrisi, of the ka@i 
‘Iyad and of Abu ’I-‘Abbas al-Sabti, Sabta played an 
important role as a centre of learning, and especially 
of fikh, hadith, grammar and medicine (H. al- 
Wariaghli, Shuyikh al-Silm wa-multk al-dars ft Sabta, 
Tetouan 1984; anon., Bulghat al-umniyya wa-maksad al- 
labib, Rabat 1984). The mystical tendency was seen in 
Ibn al-‘Arif and the school of Almeria. Abu ’l-Hasan 
al-Shari founded there the first madrasa in the 
Maghrib; al-‘Azaff began there the Mawlid, a festival 
adopted officially by the Marinids (a/-Durr al- 
Munazzam, ms.). If nothing now remains of the 
monuments of Sabta, Muhammad al-Ansari describes 
at length the situation just after the town’s fall ([kAtisar 
al-akhbar ‘amma kana bi-thaghr Sabta..., tr. F.A. Turki, 
in Hespéris-Tamuda [1982], 83). 

The Portuguese seized Sabta in Djumada II 
818/August 1415. It was abandoned, also the village 
of Balyunash, which had played a great role in its 
history, by its population. After the annexation of 
Portugal by Spain in 988/1580, Sabta was transferred 
to Spanish control, and despite numerous Moroccan 
attempts to regain it, Ceuta has always remained a 
Spanish presidio and a free zone. 

After the Portuguese capture of Sabta in 818/1415, 
it was attacked by the kad Salih, who led resistance 
in the district. Meanwhile, in 824/1421, a bishopric 
was created there. The quarters on the mainland were 
razed and the town, now reduced to the isthmus, pro- 
vied with new fortifications. After the Portuguese 
check before Tangier in 860/1437, a treaty was sign- 
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ed, the return of Ceuta to Morocco was envisaged and 
Don Ferdinand sent as a hostage to guarantee the pro- 
mise; but the Cortes refused to ratify it, and the prince 
died, as a martyr, at Fas in 847/1443. After the Battie 
of the Three Kings (986/1578), Spain seized Ceuta 
definitively. Nevertheless, the town was regularly at- 
tacked by neighbouring tribes and by the principality 


of Tetouan [see TITTAWIN]. The siege decided upon by” 


Mawlay Isma‘il lasted from 1104/1693 to 1133/1721; 
that of 1180/1766 was ended by an ambiguous treaty, 
completed by the convention of 1188/1774 (J. Caillé, 
Les accords de Sidi Mohammed Ben ‘Abdallah (1757-1790), 
Paris 1960). Between 1196/1782 and 1214/1799, 
agreements conceded the territory to the Spanish, 
provoking the anger of the aggrieved tribes. Ceuta 
suffered from a lack of water and always coveted the 
Bullone (Balyanash) hills; a series of disputes between 
Spain and Morocco led to the war of Tetouan (1860). 
In 1912 the Protectorate Treaty, awarding the north 
of Morocco to Spain, marked the revival of Ceuta, 
whose trade developed thanks to its double military 
and commercial role. When Morocco became in- 
dependent (March 1956), Ceuta became a presidio and 
a free zone. Profiting from the ending of the interna- 
tional status of Tangier, the town received an influx 
of travellers and commerce, and an important smug- 
gling activity developed, making a strong mark on the 
whole region’s economy. 
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. (Hacma FEernat) 
aL-SABTI, Auman B. Dya‘rar al-Khazradji, Abu 
*1-SAbbas, renowned Moroccan saint, born at Sabta 
(Ceuta) in 524/1130, not to be confused, in the text of 
Ibn Khaldiin (Mukaddima), with a homonym who liv- 
ed in a later period and was the inventor of a circular 
divinatory table known as the za*tradja al-Salam. 

Two accounts afford a glimpse of his career, which 
was contemporaneous with that of the great saint of 
Tlemcen Aba Madyan al-Andalusi (520-94/1126-97): 
that of the sad? al-Tadili and that of Ibn Hamawayh, 
which is more concise, recounted by al-Makkari. 
Born into a modest family, he lost his father at a very 
early age and became an apprentice to a trader in tex- 
tiles (bazzaz) of Sabta, a town which was then enjoying 
a high level of commercial and cultural prosperity. 
His principal teacher was Aba ‘Abd Allah al- 
Fakhkhar, himself a disciple of the kadz ‘Iyad, one of 
the most eminent representatives of the Hispano- 
Maghribi Maliki school of the period. At about six- 
teen years old, he left Sabta with a companion and 
made his way to Mount Gilliz where the Almohad ar- 





my was encamped, commanded by ‘Abd al-Mu?min 
who was laying siege to Marrakesh (540/1146). After 
the capture of the city, hc established himself there in 
a funduk known by the name of funduk Mukbil. He then 
taught grammar and arithmetic, for which he received 
payment. He also apparently enjoyed an allowance in 
his capacity as a member of the falabat al-hadar (a 
category of teachers supported financially by the 
Almohad authorities) and established a considerable 
household. He rapidly gained popularity as a result of 
his generosity. His doctrine was simple, according to 
al-Tadili, who knew and visited him: every principle 
contained in religion (shar‘) may be reduced to the 
deprival and to the bestowal of the goods which one 
possesses. He insists on the religious duty of zakat. 
Charity (sadaka) is the essential theme of his sermons 
and of his injunctions. He denounces avarice (al-bukAl) 
and parsimony (al-shuhh) and preaches generosity (al- 
‘ata, al-djid), and beneficence (al-thsén, quoting 
Kur’anic verses to illustrate his purpose (IX, 34; X, 
88; LIII, 33; LX VIII, 17; XCII, 5-10). His symbolic 
interpretation of prayer and of its various manifesta- 
tiens illustrates his doctrine of asceticism, since it 
signifies the sharing and the abandonment of all 
goods. 

Of presentable appearance, always carefully 
groomed, he was furthermore admired for his elo- 
quence and his knowledge of dogma and for the ease 
with which he succeeded in convincing the most scep- 
tical. His conduct earned him the reputation of a 
pious man, having no wish to publicise his virtues and 
willing to accept criticism (the Oriental mystical tradi- 
tion of the Malamatiyya). The philosopher Ibn Rushd 
sent an observer to study his ideas and, on his return, 
concluded that ‘‘the entire existence of Abu ’l-‘Abbas 
is in interaction with charity’’ and that ‘‘his doctrine 
is that of a philosopher of antiquity’’. He then resolv- 
cd to meet the man in person and travelled for this 
purpose to Marrakesh, where he died and was initially 
buried, before being transferred to Cordova. Abu ’!- 
‘Abbas died soon afterwards, in 601/1205. He was in- 
terred outside Bab Taghzit. 

Significant similarities of circumstances and events 
in the lives of Abu ’I-‘Abbas and of Aba Madyan are 
evident: their modest origins; their beginnings as 
youthful apprentices in the textile trade, a substantial 
element in the economy of North Africa at the time; 
their theological training concurrent with the exercise 
of their profession; the departure and the journey 
(styaha) in search of their path (a major Sufi theme); 
their installation in an important city where they 
became known for their teaching and their piety; the 
themes, repeated in all circumstances, of humility, of 
submission to the divine will (tawakkul) and of the 
renunciation of material goods, a doctrine making a 
synthesis of Méaliki orthodoxy and of oriental 
mysticism and adapted to the Maghribi soul; the in- 
terest of the Almohad authorities in their knowledge 
and their popularity; and the policy of enticement and 
control of scholars which led to their installation at 
Marrakesh. Finally, each became the patron saint of 
the town in which he was buried. But the originality 
of Abu ’I-‘Abbas consists in his withdrawal from 
political life and in the fact that he claimed allegiance 
to no school or great master. He did not found a 
school either. He devoted his life to the defence and 
promulgation of values which were promoted in 
North Africa principally by the Sifis and which ex- 
erted influence on the Christian culture of the Middle 
Ages, represented among others by one of the 
originators of the concept of chivalry, the Arabic- 
speaking Majorcan Ramon Lull. In the 20th century 
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he still serves as a model for reformers (muslihun) who 
aspire towards moral rigour and social justice, such as 
Ibn al-Muwakkit [¢. v. ]. 

Popular imagination has not been slow to transform 
the life of this pious individual into a legend, attended 
by an increasingly rich crop of miracles. His repute 
has extended throughout the Maghrib, benefiting in- 
itially by the unity imposed upon it by the Almohad 
empire. As an example of these miracles, he is suppos- 
ed to have appeared at the side of the Muslim warriors 
at the time of the Battle of the Three Kings at al-Kasr 
al-Kabir (Yawm al-Makhazin), which ended with the 
defeat of the Portuguese, in 986/1578. 

On the summit of Gilliz there is a kubba dedicated 
to him. In the same mountain there is a sacred cave 
in which he stayed during periods of meditation and 
which was approached by processions of townspeople 
appealing for rain. It was also in a cave that the 
Prophet took refuge, at the time of the emigration 
from Mecca to Medina, in the company of Abu Bakr 
(to whom the companion of Abu ’I-‘Abbas, in the 
journey to Marrakesh, corresponds, Kur’4n, IX, 40), 
in the episode known as the Aidjra. 

Finally, while the sira al-Kahf (XVIII), occupies an 
important place in Muslim liturgy, the cave 
represents, for the Sufi who follows the sacred text of 
the Kur?4n to the letter, in a hostile world, the refuge 
of the sincere believer who awaits there the 
beneficence of the Lord (XVIII, 16). 

Some well-known personalities have come, over the 
centuries, to invoke him or to seek protection or 
miraculous power associated with his sainthood 
(baraka): the illustrious Ibn al-Khatib, Ibn Kunfudh of 
Constantine, the last king of Grenada Abt ‘Abd Allah 
(Boabdil) and the writer from Timbuktu Ahmad 
Baba. At the beginning of the 17th century the Sa‘did 
sultan Abi Faris Ibn Ahmad al-Mansir ordered the 
restoration of his mausoleum and the building of a 
madrasa and the mosque which still exists. In the 18th 
century, his primacy was officially endorsed with the 
institution of the cycle of pilgrimage (zzyara) to the 
seven patrons of Marrakesh (Sab‘atu ridjal [g.v.]), as 
a counter-weight to that of the seven saints of 
Ragraga, the latter probably being linked to the 
legend of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The sultan 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah (1171-1204/1757-90) had 
his zdwtya annexed to the town and constructed the 
mausoleum which still exists. 

The peasant invokes him to make the rain fall or to 
protect a clutch of eggs. The farmer, to preserve his 
crop, makes a charitable gift of a portion of grain to 
the poor, in his name, in Morocco as in Algeria, or 
appeals to him to raise a wind from the west, which 
is advantageous for the winnowing of corn, or, like a 
seafarer, he asks for the quelling of a storm. In par- 
ticular he is the patron of commerce in general, or 
travellers, of dealers in trimmings, of well-sinkers, of 
soap-makers, of operators of oil-presses and of healers 
of eyes. He is invoked at the time of a confinement. 
Charitable gifts of grain, fritters, fruit, meat or fish, 
made to the poor in his name, are often called 
‘abbastyya. Similarly, in Algeria, the verb ‘abbas 
signifies ‘‘to go among the peasants to levy contribu- 
tions of grain, butter, dried fruits etc...’’. A weekly 
pilgrimage takes place within his sanctuary (Aurm), the 
majority of the participants being blind. 

His radiant reputation in the Maghrib explains the 
presence of kubbas dedicated to him (Sidi Bel-Abbés, 
Ouargla, Diellida, etc.), as well as the formation and 
origin of certain family-names (Belabbas-Nabi, etc.), 
although the possibility of homonymy with local saints 
is not to be denied. 
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7 (H. BENCHENEB) 

SABUKTIGIN [see sesixticin]. 

SABUN (a.), soap. 

Prodest et sapo, Gallorum hoc inventum rutilandis capillis; 
fit ex sebo et cinere ... duobus modis, spissus ac liquidus, uter- 
que apud Germanos maiore in usu viris quam feminis (Pliny, 
Hist. nat. 28, 191). According to this passage, soap is 
a Gallic invention but the word itself is of German 
origin. The Romans borrowed it in the form of sapo, 
the Greeks from the latter as s&mwv, which in its turn 
found its way into Arabic as sabun. The word denotes 
a mixture of fat or tallow and vegetable ashes, used to 
dye the hair red; it was brought on the market in solid 
or liquid form. In Spain, sabiun also indicates the lye 
obtained by leaving the ashes soak in water (/akhshiyya 
< old Castilian lexia < Lat. lixtvium, see Dietrich, 
Dhoscurides triumphans, no. 1, 109; and Vocabulista, ed. 
Schiaparelli, 460). Widely-spread substitutes for soap 
as a cleansing agent were natron [see NATRUN], salt 
won from the ashes of alkaline plants (potash [see aL- 
KILY]), and also pastes made from ashes and 
argillaceous earth (cf. E. Schmauderer, in 
Technikgeschichte, xxxiv [Dusseldorf 1967], 300-10), 
and other materials. The Egyptians, for making soap, 
used oil from the radish (fudjf), the rape (saldjam) and 
the lettuce (khass); soap made from these plants was 
white, red, yellow or green (Abdallatif, Relation de 
VEgypte, tr. S. de Sacy, 311). According to Ibn 
Biklarish, MustaSint (ms. Naples, Bibl. Naz. III, F. 
65, fol. 84b), al-rakki (after Rakka) is named as a well- 
known kind of coarse soap, similar to date-palm paste 
(al-marham al-nakhli), from which lozenges are made in 
Damascus. Other kinds of soap, such as those from 
“Irak and the Maghrib, are mentioned by al-Antaki, 
Tadhkira, Cairo 1371/1952, i, 221, who gives the most 
extensive details on soap altogether. 

According to al-Antaki, loc. cit., soap allegedly 
came into the Hermetic writings through a revelation, 


and is also said to be found in Hippocrates and Galen, 
partly among the compound drugs and partly among 
the simple ones. The best soap is said to be that made 
of clear olive oil, pure potash and good wax. In 
medicine, soap finds manifold applications, see e.g. 
Ibn al-Baytar, Dyami‘, Balak 1291, iii, 36-7; Ibn 
Rasul al-Ghassani, Mu‘tamad, ed. M. al-Sakka, 280- 
1. Soap softens hard ulcers and ripens them; and it 
loosens colic pains and removes scabs and psoriasis if 
the affected spots are rubbed with a piece of cloth 
soaked in soap. Mixed with salt in equal parts, soap 
removes itching and festering scabies. Boiled up with 
attar of roses and rubbed on ulcers on children’s 
heads, soap dries the fluids. If left for seven days as a 
compress on vesicular tumours (al-kurtih al-shahdwya, 
see Dozy, Suppl., i, 793) and then washed away with 
hot water, soap is revealed as an excellent medicine. 
Mixed with henna and applied as a compress on 
freckles, it removes them, etc. 

Arab geographers frequently mention places where 
soap is fabricated: Aleppo (Ibn Hawkal', 177), Balis 
on the Euphrates (ibid., 180), Balkh and Tirmidh 
(Mukaddasi, 342), Arradjan (zb:d., 425), Bust (Hudid 
al-‘alam, 110). For the import of soap into Egypt, see 
Subhi Labib, Handelsgeschichte Agyptens im Spatmit- 
telalter, Wiesbaden 1965, 39, 206, 239, 346, and for 
special applications of soap in chemistry, see M. Ber- 
thelot, La chimie au moyen age, Paris 1893, i, 165, 215, 
ii, 185, 330. 
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‘Umda, Haydarabad 1356, i, 246, tr. Kircher, no. 
156; Tuhfat al-ahbab, ed. Renaud and Colin, Paris 
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arabischer Kommentar (Ende 12. Jahrh. n. Chr.) zur 

Materia Medica, no. 1, 109, in Abh. Ak. Gottingen, 

Phil.-hist. Kl., Neue Folge, no. 173, Gottingen 

1988. a (A. Dietricn) 

SABUNDJI, Louts, a person of the second rank 
in the Nahda [q.v.], born at Dayrak on 20 April 
1833, died in Los Angeles, 24 April 1931. With an 
original first name John, and born a Syrian Catholic, 
he attended the seminary at Charfé and then the Pon- 
tifical College for Propaganda at Rome, where he was 
ordained priest in 1863 (he renounced his priestly 
orders in 1899). He taught Latin at the Syrian 
Protestant College and founded the journal al-Nahla 
(‘The Bee’’), which he took up again in London in 
1877. He became a British representative in Cairo, 
accompanied ‘Urabi Pasha [q.v.] into exile in Ceylon, 
served the ruler of Zanzibar and then served the Ot- 
toman sultan in Istanbul. From 1909 onwards, he liv- 
ed in the United States. This traveller and adventurer 
(al-Tawaf hawla kurat al-ard, Istanbul 1896, pp. 84), 
eternal lover (Diwan al-nahla al-manzim fi khilal al-rihla, 
Alexandria 1901, pp. 584) and opportunist, often 
showed his sympathy for Islam in the form expounded 
by Dyjamél al-Din al-Afghani [¢.v.] (K. al-Zktishaf al- 
thamin li-italat al-Sumr miat min al-sinin, New York 
1919, pp. 255). Sabundji was a partisan of the 
naturalist school of evolutionism. 
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SABUR s. ARDASHIR, Abi Nasr Baha? al-Din 
(330-416/942-1025), official and vizier of the 
Buyids in Fars. Beginning his career in high office as 
deputy to Sharaf al-Dawla’s vizier Abi Mansur b. 
$alihan, he subsequently became briefly vizier himself 
for the first time in 380/990 and for Sharaf al-Dawla’s 
successor in Shiraz, Baha? al-Dawla [g.v. in Suppl.}. 
He was vizier again in Shiraz in Djumada I 386/May- 
June 996, this time for over three years, and in 
390/1000 in Baghdad as deputy there for the vizier 
Abd ‘Ali al-Muwaffak. Sabir, although a native of 
Shiraz, seems to have had estates or some power base 
in the Bata?ih (see AL-BATIHa] or marshlands of Lower 
‘Irak, whither he frequently retired on his falls from 
office. His last years were spent in retirement, and he 
died in Baghdad aged 86 lunar years. 

Sabur had the reputation of being a taciturn and ex- 
acting functionary, adept at extracting money for his 
masters, but he also achieved a lasting fame as the 
patron of scholars and littérateurs, and al-Tha‘alibi 
has a section on the poets of Baghdad who praised him 
(al-Babbagha?, Muhammad b. Bulbul, Ahmad b. SAI 
al-Munadijdjim, etc.). He founded a Dar al-‘Ilm in the 
Bayn al-Sdrayn quarter of Baghdad which reportedly 
had a library of 10,000 volumes but which was largely 
destroyed in the fighting in Baghdad in 451/1059 be- 
tween Arslan al-Basasiri and the Saldjik Toghril Beg 
(q.vv.]; Sabir himself was a proponent of the Zaydi 
Shi‘a, and appointed several Mu‘tazili professors at 
his foundation. 

Bibliography: Hilal al-Sabi?, Historical remains, 
ed. H.F. Amedroz, Leiden 1904, index; Ibn al- 
Athir, ix; Tha‘alibi, Yat?ma?, iii, 129-36; Ibn 
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SABUR 8. SAHL bs. SAsir, Christian physi- 

cian and pharmacologist (d. 21 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 
255/30 November 869). 

Sabir grew up in the Nestorian milteu of Khuzistan 
[g.v.]. He must have been educated at the ‘‘Academia 
Hippocratica’’ in Gondéshapir [q.v.], where he later 
held a position in the famous local hospital, and rose 
to be one of the leading physicians of his time. In 
Gondéshapir he practised medicine and _phar- 
macology until he was appointed court physician by 
the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil [g.v.] and his suc- 
cessors. Sabir died ‘‘as a Christian’ (nasraniyy*”), 
perhaps in Samarra? [q.v.]. 

Though some of Sabir’s writings are lost, two 
works on dietetics are preserved (i.e. Kuwa ‘l-at‘ima; 
al-Ashriba) and, more importantly, the small version of 
his main pharmacological work al-Akrabadhin (q.v.] 
‘The Dispensatory’’, a specialist’s handbook on the 
preparation and application of compound drugs (ad- 
wiya murakkaba), which originally circulated in three 
different recensions. Together with ‘Ali b. Sahl Rab- 
ban al-Tabari’s [9.v.] Firdaws al-hikma and Ya‘kib b. 
Ishak al-Kindi’s (q.v.] al-Jkhtiyarat, Sabir’s dispen- 
satory is a rare, hence important, witness of Arabic 
pharmacology in the 3rd/9th century. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 297; al-Kifti, Ta°rikh al- 
Hukama>, ed. J. Lippert, Leipzig 1320/1903, 207; 
Ibn al-‘Ibri, Ta°rikh mukhtasar al-duwal, ed. A. 
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Sahl’s (d. 255/869) Dispensatorium parvum [al- 
Aqrabadhin al-saghir), diss. Manchester 1992, 28, 
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SABZ ‘ALI, Ramanan SALI, a Nizari Isma‘ilt da 
of the 20th century, and an emissary of the Imam of 
the time, Suljan Muhammad Shah Agha Khan III. 
He was born towards the end of the 19th century in 
Bombay into an established family of traders and was 
as a youth apprenticed with his uncle, a businessman 
in Gwadar. There he acquired an interest in learning 
more about IsmA‘ili thought and began to deliver lec- 
tures on religious topics to members of the com- 
munity. 

He moved subsequently to Karachi to continue his 
business activities and became prominent in the com- 
munity as a w@%z and a leader in social development 
programmes initiated by the Imam. He was also sent 
to promote the development of institutions in the new- 
ly settled Isma‘ili communities of Africa. His most 
noteworthy achievement was an extensive journey he 
undertook in 1923 as an emissary of the Imam to con- 
tact Central Asian Isma‘ili communities in the moun- 
tainous regions of the Pamir (including parts of 
modern Afghanistan, Tadjikistan and Sinkiang pro- 
vince in China), as well as the former principalities 
west of the Karakoram, Hunza and Citral, in the 
northern areas of what is now Pakistan. He kept a 
diary in which he gave an account of his travels, sket- 
ching the hazardous terrain of the region, the location 
of various communities, often referring to the 
tumultuous changes affecting these areas after the 
1917 Russian Revolution and the period of moder- 
nisation and European influence. After his return he 
continued to be an influential leader and a very effec- 
tive preacher. 

He died in 1938 and in recognition of his services 
was posthumously endowed with the title of pir by the 
Imam. 

Bibliography: An account of the journey based 
on Sabz SAli’s diary can be found in a Gudijarati 
work, Pir Sabzali ni Madhya Asiani musafri, Bombay 
1968. Biographical details are preserved in S. Abu 
Turabi, Dharmna dhwajdhari, Bombay 1981 

c (Azim Nanjr) 

SABZAWAR, the name for two towns of the 
eastern Iranian world. 

1. Sabzawar in western Khurasan was, 
together with Khusriidjird, one of the two townships 
making up the administrative district of Bayhak [¢.v.], 
the name by which the whole district was generally 
known in mediaeval Islamic times. It lay in the 
cultivable zone on the northern rim of the Dasht-i 
Kawir or Great Desert. Sabzawar itself is described in 
the Hudid al-Glam, tr. 102, §23.2, as a small town and 
as the chef-lieu (kasaba) of a district; the Arabic 
geographers merely mention it as a stage along the 
roads of Khurasan and as a rustak of Nishaptr. In 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi’s time (8th/14th century), 
Bayhak was a flourishing district comprising 40 
villages (Nuzha, 149-50, tr. 148). The Sabzawar 
district was in the middle years of that same century 
the centre of the Sarbadarids [q.v.], who dominated 
central Khurasan during those years, and it is men- 
tioned as the scene of fighting between the invading 
Ozbegs and the Safawids [g. vv.] in the later 10th/16th 
century. 

The modern town of Sabzawar (lat. 36°13’ N., 
long. 52°38’ E.) lies on the highway connecting 
Tehran with Nishapir and Mashhad, and is ad- 
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ministratively the centre of a bakksk or county within 
the province of Khurasan; in ca. 1950 it had a popula- 
tion of 28,151 (Razmara, Farhang-i diughrafiya?-i Iran- 
zamin, ix, 207-8), but 40 years later this had risen to 
148,129 (Preliminary results of the 199] census, Statistical 
Centre of Iran, Population Division). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
291; Elr art. Bayhag (C.E. Bosworth); and see 
BAYHAK. 

2. Sabzawar of HarAt (thus called to distinguish 
it from 1. above), the name by which the early 
medieval Islamic town of Isfizar or Asfizar in eastern 
Khurdasan was more recently called. It lay on the road 
connecting Sistan with Harat, and the mediaeval 
geographers connected it administratively as much 
with Sistan as with Khurasan. There were four small 
towns in the district of Isfizar; the region was 
agriculturally rich, with its lands irrigated by water 
from perennial streams running down from the 
mountains of Ghar [{g.v.] in central Afghanistan. The 
early historians mention it as the scene of violent 
Kharidjite activity, and the Hudad al-‘alam (372/982), 
tr. 104, § 23.29, comm. 327, describes the people of 
Isfizar as bellicose Kharidjites; however, by the time 
of Hamd Allah Mustawfi, the region was strongly or- 
thodox and Shafi‘7. 

Sabzawar of Harat is now known as Shindand, a 
town within the Farah province of modern 
Afghanistan (lat. 33°18 ’ N., long. 62°08’ E.) and is 
on the modern highway connecting Harat with Farah 
and Kandahar. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands, 412; L.W. 
Adamec, Historical and political gazetteer of Afghanistan. 
ii. Farah and southwestern Afghanistan, Graz 1973, 277- 
8; Elr art. Asfezar (C.E. Bosworth). 

206 (C.E. BoswortH) 

SABZAWARI, HaApypj Mutta HApi b. Hadjdj 
Mahdi (1212-95 or 1298/1797-1878 or 1881), Persian 
philosopher of the Kadjar period, best-known for his 
commentary on, and revival of the ideas of Sadr al- 
Din al-Shirazi, Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640 (¢.v.]). 

Born in Sabzawar to a landowning merchant fami- 
ly, Mulla Hadi studied Arabic language and grammar 
in his home city and ftkh, logic, mathematics and 
hikma in Mashhad. He then studied in Isfahan with 
such scholars as Mulla ‘Ali Nari (d. 1246/1830-1), the 
first of the Kadjar-period scholars of Sadra, and 
Nari’s student Mulla Isma‘il. Sabzawari returned to 
Khurdsan, performed the pilgrimage and married in 
Kirman on the homeward journey. He taught for 
some years in Mashhad and then returned to Sab- 
zawar, where he taught until his death. 

Among his most famous works are his Gaurar al- 
far@id or Sharh-i manzima, an Arabic philosophical 
poem on which he wrote his own commentary (the 
first part of which, on metaphysics, was published by 
M. Mohaghegh and T. Izutzu, Tehran 1969); Israr al- 
hikam (published by H.M. Farzad, Tehran 1361), 
written at the request of Nasir al-Din Shah (d. 
1313/1896 [q.v.}); a Persian diwan written under the 
pen-name of /srar; and commentaries on Sadra’s al- 
Asfar and al-Shawahid al-rubibiyya (the latter published 
together with’ Sadra’s original by S. Djalal al-Din 
Ashtiyani, Mashhad 1346, 1360) and on Rimi’s 
Mathnawi. 

Btbltography: In addition to references in the ar- 
ticle, see also Cl. Huart, Hadi Sabzewari, in ED’; 
Muhsin al-Amin al-Husayni al-Amili, Ayan al- 
shi‘a, Damascus 1961, 1, 48-51; Mirza Muhammad 
“Ali Mudarris, Rayhanat al-adab, ?Tabriz 1347/1968, 
ii, 422-7; S.H. Nasr, Renaissance in Iran, in M.M. 


Sharif (ed.), A history of Muslim philosophy, 

Wiesbaden 1966, ii, 1543-55; T. Izutsu, The concept 

and reality of existence, Tokyo 1971; idem and M. 

Mohaghegh, The metaphysics of Sabzavari, Delmar, 

N.Y. 1977; S.H. Nasr, The metaphysics of Sadr al-Din 

Shirazi and Islamic philosophy in Qajar Iran, in E. 

Bosworth and C. Hillenbrand (eds.), Qajar Iran, 

political, social and cultural change, 1800-1925, Edin- 

burgh 1983, 177-98. (A.J. Newman) 

SAD, the fourteenth letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, transcribed /s/, with the numerical value 
of 90, according to the eastern order [see aBpyAD]. In 
the Maghribi order /s/ takes the place of /s/ (thus 60) 
and /d/ the place of /s/. For an explanation of this fact, 
similarly attested in a Thamudic abecedary, see 
M.C.A. Macdonald (in Bi6l.). 

Definition: an alveolar sibilant, voiceless and 
velarised (‘‘emphatic’’) in articulation. As a phoneme 
/s/ is defined by the oppositions /s -s/,/s -t/; it is thus 
velarised and sibilant. 

In Kur?’anic recitation, or elevated style of recita- 
tion in general, the following assimilations occur: the 
/s/ at the end of a word becomes assimilated to the /z/ 
at the beginning of the following word (-5 z-> -z 2), 
but the velarisation may be retained (-; z->-z z-). 
Within a word, the /s/ is partially assimilated to /z/ 
before /d/ immediately following it (-sd- > -zd-), but 
the velarisation may also be retained (-sd- > -zd-). A 
/2/ at the end of a word becomes assimilated to a /s/ 
at the beginning of the following word (-z s- > -s s-). In 
the 8th form of the verb the sequence /-st-/ becomes 
/-st-/ by assimilation, carried further by some to com- 
plete coalescence, i.e., -ss- (e.g. mustabir and mussabir). 
In analogy to this, initial /t/ of the perfect suffixes, 
when following /s/, is pronounced /t/ by some (e.g. 
fahastu); according to Sibawayh, it is better Arabic not 
to do so, because the /t/ suffixes of the perfect are 
variables indicating the subject, while the /t/ infix of 
the 8th form is stable throughout the paradigm. 

An /s/ may be velarised to /s/ in pronunciation, 
when preceding a /gh/, /kh/, /k/ or /t/ in the same 
word (e.g. salakha for salakha, sati‘ for sapi‘). This 
assimilation, though being only regressive and 
restricted to the four triggers, is nonetheless probably 
due to the spread of ‘‘emphasis’’ as a suprasegmental 
phonemic element throughout the word. That this 
phenomenon was more general than the orthoepists 
allow is shown by the spelling variants that are listed 
in the tbdal works {g.v.], cf. pairs like sa%it/saSut and 
sukhn/sukhn, but also firs/tirs and khars/khars in Abu ’l- 
Tayyib al-Lughawi, K. al-Jbdal, ii, 172-96. 

For al-Khalil, the sad, like the other sibilants (sin 
and zay), is pronounced with the point (asala) of the 
tongue, i.e., the tapering part (mustadakk) of its end 
(not the tip). The surviving fragments do not mention 
the other features of sad articulation. For Sibawayh, 
the sibilants (sdd, sin, and zdy) have their point of ar- 
ticulation ‘‘between the end (faraf) of the tongue and 
a place slightly above (fuwayk) the incisors (thanaya).”’ 
In addition, the sdéd is characterised as ‘‘muffled’’ 
(mahmus), ‘‘soft’’ (rikhw), and ‘‘covered’’ (mutbak), 
which amounts to saying that it is ‘‘voiceless’’ (?), 
“‘non-occlusive’’, and ‘‘velarised’’. Sad, like all the 
sibilants, is characterised by a whistling sound (saftr). 
Its ‘‘elevation’’ (7st?a@?) prevents the vowel /a/ from 
inclining (:mala) towards /i/. 

Sibawayh mentions two variants (far) of sad: sad 
realised like zéy (masdar>mazdar, yasduku> yazduku) 
and sdd realised like sin (sthgh> sibgh), the first varia- 
tion being the one which is alone considered to be 
good (mustahsan) in the recitation of the Kur°’an and 


poetry. 
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In modern Arabic dialects, sad seems to be mostly 
stable. Due to the common spread of velarisation over 
whole words, original /s/ often becomes /s/ (for 
historical attestations of this phenomenon, see Blau, 
Christian Arabic, 111-113 and n. 163); in the Judaeo- 
Arabic of Tafilalt this occurs also with /sh/ (sheY > 
$‘r, see ZAL, ix [1982], 40). Sporadic develarisation of 
/s/ to /s/ is not uncommon: sadr > sder (in certain 
Maghribi dialects, see ibid. and Cantineau, 48), sadaka 
> sada? (and other, but not all, derivatives of this root 
in Egyptian, see Hinds-Badawi, A dicttonary of Egyptian 
Arabic, Beirut 1986, s.v., and Blau, op. cit., 109-10). 
This develarised /s/ is further voiced in the word 
zghirlzghayyir ‘‘small’’, common in several dialects. 
Unconditioned deviations are attested for Hadramaut 
(/2/, see Landberg, Hadramout, 239), and for parts of 
North Yemen (a monophonemic /st/ as in stabrin for 
sabr, see Behnstedt, 7-9, 184-85). 

In borrowings from other languages, /s/ renders 
Middle Persian /é/ (as in sangy < cang and in names 
like al-Sin < Cin) and sporadically Greek /s/ (as in liss 
< léstés, kamis < kamision [Latin camisia], kaysar < 
kaisar). 

In Persian and Turkish, sad in Arabic loanwords is 
pronounced /s/. Some genuine Persian words show ir- 
regular spelling with the grapheme /s/, such as sad 
“*100’’ and shast ‘‘60’’. In Ottoman Turkish, sad is 
used to render /s/ in the vicinity of back vowels, 
whereas sin denotes /s/ in front vowel words, as in 
sokmak vs. sokmek. 

Bibliography: Sibawayh, Kitab, ed. Déren- 
bourg, Paris 1889, ii, 452-5; al-Khalil, K. al-‘Ayn, 
ed. Darwish, Baghdad 1967, 65; Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh 
al-Mufassal, ed. Cairo, x, 52-4, 123-31; J. Can- 
tineau, Etudes de linguistique arabe, Paris 1960, 46-8, 
170; H. Fleisch, Trazté de philologte arabe, Beirut 
1961, i, 57-9, 87; A. Roman, Etude de la phonologie 
et de la morphologie de la koiné arabe, Aix-Marseilles 
1983, 1, 52-65, 305-11; Abu ’l-Tayyib al-Lughawi, 
K. al-Ibdal, ed. ‘I. al-Tanikhi, 2 vols., Damascus 
1379, 1; P. Behnstedt, Die Dialekte der Gegend von 
Sa‘dah (Nord-Jemen), Wiesbaden 1987; C. de Land- 
berg, Hadramout, Leiden 1901; M.C.A. Mac- 
donald, ABCs and letter order in Ancient North Arabian, 
in Procs. of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, xvi (1986), 
101-68; idem, On the placing of S in the Maghribi Abjad 
and the Khirbet al-Samra? ABC, in JSS, xxxvii (1992), 
155-6. 

(G. Troupgau, expanded by the Editors) 

SA‘D 8. ABI WAKKAS (d. during Mu‘awiya’s 
caliphate), a leading Companion of the Prophet 
and commander of the Arab armies during the 
conquest of ‘Irak. His clan was the Banu Zuhra b. 
Kilab of Kuraysh. His own kunya is given as Aba 
Ishak but he is also known as (and sometimes listed in 
biographical dictionaries under) Sa‘d b. Malik since 
his father’s name was Malik b. Wuhayb (or Uhayb) 
b. ‘Abd Manéaf b. Zuhra. There does not seem to be 
any explanation why Malik should have had the kunya 
Aba Wakkas. A tradition says that Sa‘d asked the 
Prophet who he was and received the answer, ‘‘You 
are Sa‘d b. Malik ... b. Zuhra and may the curse of 
God be upon whoever says otherwise’’. Since the 
Prophet’s mother was also from the Banu Zuhra, the 
Prophet is said to have acknowledged Sa‘d as his 
maternal uncle. 

Sa‘d is counted as one of the ten Companions to 
whom the Prophet promised entry into paradise. The 
entries devoted to him in the Sunni biographical 
works consist largely of traditions reporting his early 
acceptance of Islam (he was the third, seventh or ninth 
to do so, at a time before prayer had become an 


obligation), his role regarding the revelation of certain 


Kur’anic verses, his being the first to shed blood for 
Islam and the first to fire an arrow fi sabil Allah, his 
guarding the Prophet during the night immediately 
after the A:djra, his participation in all of the battles of 
the Prophet, the fact that the Prophet said to him 
alone (or, according to another account, to him and to 
al-Zubayr), ‘‘May my mother and my father be a ran- 
som for you’’, the Prophet’s prayer to God that all of 
Sa‘d’s petitions would be granted, and other such 
details. In Shi‘i tradition, the Companions of the 
Prophet, including Sa‘d, are generally viewed more 
negatively (see E. Kohlberg, Some Zaydi views on the 
Companions of the Prophet, in BSOAS, xxxix [1976], 91- 
98; idem, Some Imami Shit views on the sahaba, in JSAI, 
v [1984], 143-75). 

A group of traditions tells of the Prophet’s visit to 
Sa‘d, who was ill and apparently dying, in Mecca at 
a time after the fath (the precise occasion is variantly 
given). These traditions focus partly on Sa‘d’s aver- 
sion to the prospect of death in a place from which he 
had made fAidjra and partly upon a prophetic decision 
regarding the proportion of his estate which a Muslim 
may bequeath before death. For a detailed discussion, 
see R. Marsden Speight, The will of Sa‘d b. Abi Wagq- 
qas: the growth of a tradition, in Isl., 1 (1973), 248-67; 
D.S. Powers, The will of Sa‘d b. Abit Waqqas: a reassess- 
ment, in SI, lviii (1983), 33-53. 

Following the defeat of the Arabs at the battle of the 
Bridge, the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattéb [q.v.] is 
reported to have sent Sa‘d in command of an army to 
central ‘Irak. (Previously he had been ‘Umar’s 
representative responsible for collecting the sadaka tax 
from the Hawazin.) It was this army which defeated 
the Sasanids at the battle of al-Kadisiyya [g.v.}. There 
is a report that Sa‘d himself was ill at the time and 
took no part in the battle, and some sources cite verses 
critical of Sa‘d which refer to his absence from the 
fighting. The victory of al-Kadisiyya led to the expul- 
sion of the Sasanids from ‘Irak and the occupation by 
Sa‘d of al-Mada? in (q.v.], and was sealed by a further 
defeat inflicted on the Sasanids at al-Djaldla? [q.v.] by 
a force sent by Sa‘d and commanded by his nephew 
H4shim b. SUtba b. Abi Wakkas. The chronology of 
these events is uncertain, but they are generally 
situated in the period 14-19/635-40 (for detailed 
discussion, see F.McG. Donner, The early Islamic con- 
quests, Princeton 1981, 202-12). 

The conquest of ‘Irak was accompanied by the 
foundation of al-Kifa (q.v.] as the garrison town for 
those forces which had been at al-Kadisiyya and 
subsequently quartered in al-Mada@?in. Although in- 
structions for the founding of the new town are said 
to have come from the caliph ‘Umar himself, Sa‘d is 
credited with responsibility for organising the settle- 
ment (kawwafa al-Kufa), and he became its first gover- 
nor. ‘Umar then removed him from office, apparently 
following complaints from the Kufans. Prominent in 
the charges which are said to have been made against 
him was his failure to lead the prayer properly (la 
yuhsinu ‘l-salat—some_ reports provide details), 
although accusations are also reported that he was un- 
just in his judgements, did not distribute spoils fairly, 
and failed to organise expeditions properly. Possibly 
also relevant here are reports about the undue 
elegance or luxury of Sa‘d’s residence in al-Kafa, 
which ‘Umar is said to have found objectionable and 
caused to be burned. Some accounts indicate that 
Sa‘d subsequently had further spells in authority over 
al-Kafa under ‘Umar and possibly also ‘Uthman, but 
the details are uncertain. 

In spite of his dismissal from the governorship of al- 
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Kdfa, it is widely reported that Sa‘d was named by 
“Umar as one of the group of six Companions (the 
shira) which he appointed to choose his successor as 
caliph in 23/644 (see, however, al-Baladhuri, Ansad, 
v, 21, where Sa‘d’s membership of the shura is ex- 
plicitly denied on the authority of al-Wakidi ... Musa 
b. ‘Ukba and of al-Zuhri). At the time of appointing 
him to the skurd, according to a report often cited, 
“Umar said that he had not removed Sa‘d from Kifa 
because of any weakness or treachery, and that, if he 
was chosen as caliph, the choice should be accepted, 
and if not, then whoever was chosen should ask Sa‘d 
for advice. 

The last important event in the early history of 
Islam in connexion with which Sa‘d is mentioned is 
the struggle between ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and Mu‘awiya 
b. Abi Sufyan [g.vv.]. Sa‘d is said to have maintained 
a position of neutrality, in some reports responding to 
requests that he should take sides by saying, ‘‘Give 
me a sword which will distinguish between the mu?>min 
and the kafir, and then I will do so’’. Sometimes this 
position of neutrality is presented as a sort of ascetic 
withdrawal. He is said to have refused to have put for- 
ward any claims to the caliphate for himself, although 
his status in Islam would have justified his doing so. 
There are contradictions within the sources as to 
whether he attended the ‘‘arbitration’’ court [see 
ADHRUH] or not. Some reports say that he did not give 
the bay‘a to ‘Ali following the murder of ‘Uthman, 
and others that he eventually gave it to Mu‘awiya 
after the end of the fina, although he had earlier 
refused. 

He is said to have spent the last period of his life in 
his residence (Kasr) at al-‘Akik near Medina, and upon 
his death was carried from there to Medina to be 
buried in the cemetery of al-Baki*. Marwan b. al- 
Hakam, the governor, prayed over him. Various 
dates between 50/670-1 and 58/677-8 are given for his 
death, and his age similarly varies from about 70 to 
over 80. It is likely that any memories of the historical 
Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas have been much elaborated and 
developed in the traditions, and the material on him 
probably reflects hagiographical, polemical, legal and 
other concerns, as well as the need for entertaining 
stories and speculation. 

Bibliography: Material relating to Sa‘d, recycl- 
ed, reworked and rearranged, is to be found in most 
of the forms of traditional Muslim literature, and 
only some of the more notable sources can be men- 
tioned here. Among the biographical dictionaries, 
see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, iii/1, 97-105; Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Ta*rikh Madinat Dimashk, \ith., Dar al-Bashir, 
‘Amman n.d., vii, 132-80; Ibn Manzir, Mukhtasar 
Ta*rikh Dimashk lirbni SAsakir, Damascus 1985, ix, 
250-72; Dhahabi, Styar alam al-nubala?, Beirut 
1401/1981, i, 92-124; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal, 
Beirut 1408/1987, x, 309-14 (the bibliography pro- 
vided by the editor, Bashshar ‘Awwar Ma‘rif, at 
309 n. 2, is valuable). Of the biographical collec- 
tions devoted to those who were promised paradise, 
see al-Muhibb al-Tabari, a/-Riyad al-nadira, Beirut 
1405/1984, iv, 319-35 (bab 8). For references to 
Sa‘d in sira, ta*rikh and futih works, see the indexes 
to, e.g., Ibn Hisham, Stra; Wakidi, Maghazi, ed. 
Marsden Jones, London 1966; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakdt, i 
and ti; Tabari, Tarikh; Ya‘kibi, Ta*rikh; Bala- 
dhuri, Fudih. For Sa‘d’s role as an ‘‘occasion of 
revelation’, see the Kur?anic commentaries to VI, 
52, VIII, 1, and XXXI, 15, in particular. For 
references to Sa‘d in the standard collections of 
hadith, see s.v. Sa‘d b. Abi Wakkas in A.J. Wen- 
sinck et alii, Concordance et indices de la tradition 
musulmane, viii, Leiden 1988, and (in English) A.J. 





Wensinck, Handbook. For the genealogical tradition, 
see Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamhara, tr. W. Caskel and G. 
Strenziok, index s.v. Sa‘d b. Malik. In addition to 
those studies mentioned in the article, see L. 
Caetani, Annali dell’Islam, index (vol. vi) to vols. iii, 
iv and v; M.G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim con- 
quest, Princeton 1984, index. (G.R. Hawtinc) 
SASD s. BAKR, Banu, a small Arab tribe, 
usually reckoned as part of the tribe or tribal group of 
Hawazin [g.v.]. To a section of this tribe belonged 
Halima bint Abi Dhu?ayb, Muhammad’s wet-nurse. 
After the battle of Hunayn {q.v.] her daughter 
Shayma’, who had been taken prisoner, obtained her 
release by proving to Muhammad that she was his 
milk-sister [see also RADA‘. 2]; and some of the men of 
the tribe, because they were Muhammad’s milk- 
brothers, were able to facilitate various negotiations. 
The tribe was apparently divided into several small 
sections. The group just mentioned fought against 
Muhammad at Hunayn along with Hawazin, but 
there were also others fighting on Muhammad’s side. 
Yet others supported him at the conquest of Mecca. 
The expedition to Fadak in 6/628 led by ‘Ali against 
a group called only Band Sa‘d was probably against 
the section of Sa‘d b. Bakr associated with Hawazin; 
they were being punished for accepting Jewish bribes 
to give military help against Muhammad. 
Bibliography: W.M. Watt, Muhammad at 
Medina, Oxford 1956, 99 n. and index; Ibn 
Hisham, index; Wakidi, ed. Marsden Jones, Lon- 
don 1966, index. (W. MontcomEry WatT) 
SA‘D sp. MU‘ADH, chief of the clan of ‘Abd 
al-Ashhal in Medina in succession to his father. 
At the time of the Hidjra he seems to have been the 
strongest man in the tribe of al-Aws, of which his clan 
was a part. He had taken part in the fighting prior to 
the battle of Bu‘ath [g.v.] and been wounded. The 
leader of al-Aws at Bu‘ath, Hudayr b. Simak, is 
reckoned to another clan, but his son, Usayd b. 
Hudayr, seems to have been second-in-command to 
Sa‘d in ‘Abd al-Ashhal. Sa‘d and Usayd were both for 
a time opposed to Islam and wanted to stop its spread, 
but first Usayd and then Sa‘d were won over, and 
Sa‘d became probably the strongest supporter of 
Islam in Medina and made an important contribution 
to its wide acceptance. He did not, however, go with 
others to Mecca for the second meeting at al-‘Akaba 
[g.v.], though he is said to have made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca on the first occasion after the Hidjra. He was 
the most prominent of the Ansar to join Muhammad 
in the expedition which led to the battle of Badr [g.v.], 
and encouraged many others to participate. In the 
course of the battle, he made special arrangements for 
Muhammad’s safety. Three years later, when the 
Meccans were besieging Medina (the battle of the 
Khandak), the Jewish clan of Kurayza [g.v.] was in 
secret negotiations with the enemy, and after the Mec- 
can withdrawal, Muhammad attacked them and they 
were forced to surrender unconditionally. Sa‘d b. 
Muf‘adh had been seriously wounded by an arrow, 
but at this point he was entrusted with deciding the 
fate of Kurayza. This was because he was leader of al- 
Aws, and several sections of that tribe had been in 
alliance with Kurayza. Though these pressed for le- 
niency, Sa‘d’s decision was that all the men should be 
put to death and the women and children sold as 
slaves; he presumably realised that allegiance to the 
Islamic community must override all former tribal 
and clan allegiances. Shortly afterwards he died, and 
Muhammad seems to have felt his loss deeply, since 
he had done more than any other of the Ansar to en- 
sure the growth of Islam. 
Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, index; Wakidi, ed. 
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Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, index. 
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SA‘D s. MUHAMMAD [see Haysa Baysa]. 

SA‘D zs. SUBADA, chief of the clan of Sa‘ida at 
Medina. 

The clan appears to have been small since it is not 
mentioned in the fighting leading to the battle of 
Bu‘ath (9.v.], but it may have been more influential 
than its size warranted, perhaps because it was 
wealthy. Only two members of the clan were at the 
second meeting with Muhammad at al-‘Akaba [g.v. ], 
but both were included among the nukaba? or 
representatives. One of these was Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada, 
who had become a Muslim at an early date. Sa‘d was 
badly treated by some Meccans on his way back from 
al-‘Akaba because they had heard something about 
‘‘the pledge of war’’, but he eventually received the 
protection of other Meccans and was able to return to 
Medina. He appears to have been a wealthy man, 
because, when Muhammad attacked the Jewish clan 
of al-Nadir [g.v.], he provided a tent and also a large 
quantity of dates for the army. On an expedition 
shortly before the conquest of Mecca, his son Kays is 
said to have purchased camels to be slaughtered as 
food for the army. Ibn Ishak says that Sa‘d was not at 
the battle of Badr [q.v.] because suffering from snake- 
bite, but al-Wakidi and others say he was present. 
The snake-bite was probably genuine and not an ex- 
cuse, for Muhammad seems to have trusted him fully. 
At this period, Sa‘d was probably the second most im- 
portant man in the tribe of al-Khazradj after ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ubayy [g.v.], but the latter was never a 
whole-hearted supporter of Muhammad, since before 
his arrival he had been hoping to become ‘‘king’’ of 
Medina. The struggle for power between Sa‘d and 
Ibn Ubayy led Sa‘d to give his fullest support to 
Muhammad. In the ‘‘affair of the lie’’ against 
‘A?isha, shortly before the Khandak attack on 
Medina, when Ibn Ubayy helped to spread the scan- 
dal, it eventually came to a showdown, with Muham- 
mad wanting to punish Ibn Ubayy. The tribe of al- 
Aws gave this full support, but Sa‘d opposed them on 
behalf of al-Khazradj and urged leniency. From this 
point onwards, Ibn Ubayy faded out and Sa‘d became 
leader of al-Khazradj, and after the death of Sa‘d b. 
Mu‘adh [9.v.] leader of the Ansar as a whole. After 
the death of Muhammad, the Ansar met in the hall 
(sakifa (q.v.]) of his clan and might have made him 
Muhammad’s successor had not Abt Bakr and 
“Umar intervened. He is then said to have settled in 
Syria, where he died a year or two later. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, index; Wakidi, ed. 
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Usd al-ghaba, ii, 283-5; Ibn Sa“d, iii/2, 142-5; W.M. 
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SA‘D bs. IsrAHiIM ZAGHLUL, Egyptian jurist and 
politician, from 1918 to his death in 1927 president of 
the Egyptian Wafd party and in 1924 Prime Minister. 

Sa‘d Zaghlil was born as the second son of Ibrahim 
Zaghlal and his second wife Maryam in July 1858 
(others say 1857, 1859 or 1860, discussed by 
Ramadan, Mudhakkirat, i, 48 ff.). His father was a 
landowner in Abyana near Fuwwa in the Lower 
Egyptian province of al-Gharbiyya. Besides the resi- 
dent notable families Zayd and Husam ad-Din, the 
Zagh4lila belonged to the most prestigious and 
wealthy families of the village. Ibrahim Zaghlul 
owned about 250 faddans and acted as a village head- 
man. He had inherited this position from his father 


Ahmad, to whom the governor of the Buhayra pro- 
vince, Muhammad Fadil Pasha, had allocated about 
230 faddans in around 1840. Although several 
rumours claimed that the Zaghalila were of Maghribi 
origin and that they were originally Turks coming 
from Algeria, the family presumably belonged to 
those ‘‘new Egyptian notables’ (then called abna? al- 
balad) who gained fortunes and social power after 
1750. It should be noted, however, that the Zaghalila 
originally were Malikis and that only later did Sa‘d 
Zaghlal become a Shafi‘i. In contrast to this, many 
national historians have tried to present Zaghlal as a 
son of a local peasant family in order to stress 
Zaghlil’s ‘‘Egyptiannness’’ as a true ‘‘son of the 
country’’. Sa‘d Zaghlil also supported the mystifica- 
tion around his origins when in 1883, after having 
been arrested by British military forces, he claimed 
that he was not an Egyptian but a Moroccan citizen 
with a Sharifian genealogy. Ibrahim Zaghlil’s posi- 
tion in the agrarian society enabled him to marry 
Maryam, the daughter of Shaykh ‘Abduh Barakat 
from Minyat Murshid near Fuwwa, in 1851-2. The 
Barakat family also belonged to the new agrarian élite 
which came into power after having introduced the 
growing of rice under the régime of Muhammad SAIi. 
Ibrahim’s first wife, Fatima, from a village family, 
gave birth to two daughters and five sons. Maryam’s 
sons were: Faradj (Allah), who died after having been 
born, Sa‘d (Allah) and (Ahmad) Fathi (Fath Allah, 
born in 1863). Just after Fathi’s birth, Ibrahim died, 
and Sa‘d was left in the hands of his elder brother 
Shinawi, who was a member of the local administra- 
tion. Like other family members, Sa‘d inherited a lot 
of 20 faddans from his father’s estate. 

As was a common practice among wealthy peasant 
families in those days, Sa‘d, being the eldest son of 
Maryam was sent to al-Azhar, whereas Fathi was 
chosen to study at a madrasa to become a state official. 
Sa‘d went first to a local kuttab, and after five years, 
in 1870, his half-brother Shinawi sent him to school in 
the nearby provincial town Dastk where he had been 
appointed as the head of the district administration. 
Sa‘d apparently stayed in Dastk for about three 
years, mainly occupied in studying tagjwid [q.v.]. For 
a while, he joined his brother Fathi in Rashid or 
Rosetta and took lessons from Shaykh Ahmad Abi 
Ras, a specialist in law and grammar. In 1873, the 
fifteen-years old Sa‘d moved to Cairo to live on his 
own in the old city in order to pursue his studies at al- 
Azhar. There is reason to believe that Sa‘d abruptly 
broke with his past, as he did not jdin a riwak and only 
once revisited his native village during the next 40 
years. 

In Cairo, Sa‘d presented himself as an Islamic 
scholar and proudly carried the title and the outfit of 
a shaykh, although he never received.an ‘alimiyya from 
al-Azhar. Instead of studying at the University, Sa‘d 
preferred to visit Djamal ad-Din al-Afghani’s private 
salon, where he met Muhammad ‘Abduh, who was 
ten years older than he. Sa‘d became ‘Abduh’s murid 
and regarded him as his true father and himself as 
©Abduh’s disciple. Both tried to present their relation- 
ship in the tradition of Safi brotherhood. For some 
years Sa‘d’s life was closely bound up with SAbduh’s 
destiny. In 1880, Sa‘d suddenly broke off his studies 
at al-Azhar. Perhaps he hoped to get 2 position in the 
state administration; but ‘Abduh made him a sub- 
editor of the journal al-Wakas‘ al-misriyya in October 
1880. In May 1882, his ambitions for a government 
career were satisfied. The wakil of the Ministry of the 
Interior, Husayn al-Daramalli, made him a bash 
mu‘awin (secretary). A few days before the battle of at- 
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Tall al-Kabir (13 September 1882), Sa‘d accepted a 
position at the Law Court of Djiza. This was his first 
opportunity to work as a jurist. Sa‘d could now 
change his outfit and become an Afandi. But in early 
October 1882 he resigned and was obviously consider- 
ing following ‘Abduh, who had left Egypt on 7 
January 1883. But ‘Abduh advised him to stay in 
Egypt; hence Sa‘d worked with his friend Husayn 
Sakar as a lawyer at the Djiza court. As British of- 
ficials suspected him to be a member of an obscure 
“society of revenge’, Sa‘d was arrested on 20 June 
1883; he was released four months later as the accusa- 
tion proved to be false. Already in February 1884, he 
resumed his work as a lawyer and kept this position 
for the next eight years. 

When Muhammad ‘Abduh returned to Egypt in 
1888, Sa‘d Zaghlil again had an intercessor within 
the intellectual and cultural urban élites. ‘Abduh in- 
vited him to join the famous salon of Princess Nazli 
Fadil, who had been an ardent supporter of Ahmad 
“Urabi. Now, however, the salon became a most im- 
portant place of British-Egyptian private diplomacy. 
Here, Zaghlil met for the first time the Consul- 
General Evelyn Baring, later the 1st Earl of Cromer, 
and many influential journalists and politicians. In 
1890, he had already become a great name; as gossip 
concerning Zaghlil’s liaison with Princess Nazli was 
spreading, he gained public recognition within colo- 
nial society. Wilfred Scawen Blunt even suggested 
him to Cromer as a possible minister in an ‘‘Egyptian 
government”’ which should oust the traditional élites 
from power. Two years later, Sa‘d’s lobbying proved 
to be a success. He was appointed as a Deputy Chief 
Judge at the Court of Appeal on 27 June 1892. From 
now on, Zaghlil had a well-established position in the 
Egyptian upper class; but this was only the beginning 
of his rapid career. From 1892 to 1897, he went 
several times to Europe in order to study languages 
and law, and in 1897, he got a diploma in law from 
the University of Paris. Obviously, he considered 
himself as a political personality, since he now started 
to keep a diary which recorded day-by-day summaries 
of events and cases at the law court and which was 
meant as an aide-mémoire for future activities. Only 
in 1903 did he begin to use the diaries for private 
reminiscences. Zaghlul’s integration into the upper 
class was crowned when in November 1895 he became 
engaged to Safiyya, a daughter of Mustafa Fahmi 
(1840-1914), who had just been appointed (for the 
third time) as Prime Minister. Now, Zaghlil was also 
accepted by the old ‘‘Turco-Circassian’’ élites, as 
Fahmi himself was of a Turkish origin, his father 
having come from Algeria to Egypt in the early thir- 
ties of the 19th century. 

By 1896, when he married Safiyya, Zaghlal was a 
rich man. He possessed everything which was impor- 
tant in those days to become a politician: a position, 
money, reputation, a good marriage and a good 
knowledge of French and a bit of German. In 1902, 
the couple moved into a new house in Cairo which 
would later become a national gathering place. In ad- 
dition, Zaghlul bought a large estate in the district of 
Damanhir. At that time, the public considered 
Zaghlil as a friend of the British, a protégé of the 
Khedive, a supporter of ‘Alt Yusuf (1863-1913) and 
his journal al-Muayyad, and as a member of the ruling 
class. Having been an Afandi in his twenties, Zaghlul, 
now being 41 years old, turned into a Pasha. But 
already at this stage, he was able to integrate within 
himself the three respective social codes of the Egyp- 
tian élites, presenting himself as the personification of 
an Egyptian identity. 


The beginning of the colonial crisis in Egypt in 
1905-6 deeply interfered with Sa‘d Zaghlil’s career. 
After the strike at the Law School in February 1906 
and the famous Dinshaway affair (13 June 1906), 
Cairo suddenly witnessed a growing public recogni- 
tion of Mustafa Kamil’s [g.v.] nationalist movement, 
which culminated in a gathering of the later members 
of the (third) National Party in Zaghlil’s house on 12 
October 1906. The colonial consensus ended, and 
Sa‘d Zaghlil had to choose either to join the ranks of 
the urban nationalists or to become a _ political 
member of the ruling élite. Cromer decided to pro- 
mote an ‘‘Egyptianisation’’ of the cabinet by appoin- 
ting Zaghlul as the new Minister of Education on 28 
October 1906. Obviously, however, Zaghlil did not 
feel comfortable with his new position, as his ideas of 
reforming governmental institutions (here he proved 
to be more an Afandi than a Pasha) provoked several 
severe conflicts even with the Khedive. After having 
decided not to join the urban nationalist movement, 
Zaghlal was dragged into the foundation of a new 
“‘People’s Party’’ (Aizb al-umma, 21 September 1907) 
which was sponsored by landlords like ‘Ali Sha‘rawi, 
Ahmad Lutfi as-Sayyid, Muhammad Mahmid, 
Hamd al-Basil and Tal‘at Harb. Zaghlial, who openly 
declared his mistrust of the urban national movement, 
continued as Minister of Education in a new cabinet 
formed by Butrus Ghali in 1908. As a minister, 
Zaghlul had only little sucess. As he tried to fulfil his 
role as a reform-minded Afandi, he clashed with the 
palace and the traditional structures of governmental 
institutions; in early 1910, he thought of retiring from 
politics as he did not see any progress for the na- 
tionalist constitutional movement. In addition, urban 
nationalists heavily attacked him for promoting 
nepotism, and others even made propaganda for Fathi 
Zaghlul, that he should replace his brother in office. 
Fearing to be excluded from the nationalist public, he 
dismissed the idea of resigning. When on 23 October 
1910 he became Minister of Justice, he had to approve 
the policy that nationalist journalists were to be tried 
by special courts originally installed to deal with 
brigands; even more, he had to accept the imprison- 
ment of the leader of the National Party, Muhammad 
Farid [q.v.] (23 January 1911). This difficult situation 
finally led him to retire from office in March 1912; he 
was then busy looking for new support in party 
politics. He succesfully rallied for a seat in the new 
Legislative Assembly, which made him its Vice- 
President in January 1914. Although his political pro- 
gramme contained only a few suggestions concerning 
the reforms of the judicial and educational system, 
Zaghlul soon gained a reputation of being the most 
able Egyptian public orator. Being a convinced con- 
stitutionalist, Zaghlul highly esteemed the role of the 
Assembly as the nation’s only political representation. 
The Assembly met in June 1914 for the last time 
before the outbreak of the War and the proclamation 
which made Egypt a British Protectorate. As usual, 
Sa‘d Zaghlal left to Europe for the summer; this time, 
however, he stressed that he wanted to use the break 
to rethink his political career. In spite of his earlier 
quarrels with the Khedive ‘Abbas II Hilmi [g.v.], 
Zaghlal now backed him after his deposition. Per- 
sonal problems and a career crisis may have added to 
the fact that Zaghlal gradually changed his political 
attitude towards British rule in Egypt. In his view, 
Britain had now become an opponent of a true con- 
stitutional order in Egypt. Being unemployed and 
showing symptoms of an addiction to gambling, he 
had lost most of his fortune and riches. He was highly 
in debt. In order to avoid the gambling salons of 
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Cairo, he retired to his newly-built house in Masdjid 
Wasif. His political ambition continued to aim at 
reinvesting the Legislative Assembly, which had been 
prorogued in late 1914, with power. After the death of 
Sultan Husayn Kamil, the new Sultan Fuad declared 
on the occasion of the New Year 1336 (18 October 
1917), that the Assembly would ‘‘soon’’ resume its 
work. This, the parallel discussions on a new Con- 
stitution and Woodrow Wilson’s declaration on 8 
January 1918, encouraged Zaghlul to revive his role 
in the Legislative Assembly as the true representative 
of the Egyptian nation, and consequently with his 
position as Vice-President, he regarded himself as its 
best advocate. Meanwhile, the Egyptian landlords 
openly protested against the rigid measures taken by 
the British authorities in order to secure the logistics 
and supply of the army. They pressed Zaghlul to in- 
tervene, but he only carefully presented the com- 
plaints to the Sultan and the British officials. Both 
sides wished to neutralise Zaghlil. Fu’4d even ex- 
pressed his thanks to him by suggesting that he should 
become a minister again. At his house in Masdjid 
Wasif, Zaghlil now wanted to take advantage of the 
wrangling over his political future, and he received 
the most prominent leaders of the nationalist move- 
ment. He accepted the idea which Prince Tustin had 
promoted of sending a delegation (wafd) of the 
Assembly to the British High Commissioner in order 
to get permission to travel to Paris and to present 
Egypt’s demand for independence to the Peace Con- 
ference. The idea was also favoured by the govern- 
ment; but the Prime Minister Husayn Rushdi (1863- 
1928) and ‘Adli Yegen (1864-1933) disputed the right 
of Zaghlil to speak in the name of the nation. On 13 
October 1918, Zaghlul was deputed to see the High 
Commissioner Wingate with his political friends ‘Ali 
Sha‘rawi and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Fahmi and to present a 
demand for self-determination. The British, however, 
declared that Zaghlil was unrepresentative of the 
Egyptian nation and cold-shouldered the three na- 
tionalists. Consequently, the small group started a 
campaign and issued a circular in which seven 
members of the Assembly, with Zaghlul as their 
‘“president’’, were vested with the power to negotiate 
for the ‘‘complete independence’’ of Egypt, and 
which should be signed by the members of the 
Assembly and by the ‘‘Egyptian people’’. This cam- 
paign paved the way for the restoration of the national 
movement, and already in December 1918, the pro- 
Zaghlal agitation had reduced other political factions 
to silence. Even the Prime Minister Rushdi had to ac- 
cept Zaghlil’s new power position and finally resign- 
ed on 1 March 1919, as the British authorities con- 
tinued to refuse the Wafd’s permission to leave for the 
Peace Conference. On 8 March 1919, after Lord Cur- 
zon had accepted resolute action against the na- 
tionalists, Zaghlal, Muhammad Mahmid, Isma‘il 
Sidki and Hamd al-Basil were arrested and exiled to 
Malta. 

From afar, Zaghlal monitored the manifold unrest 
in Egypt which reached its peak in March-April 1919. 
In accordance with his nationalist world view, he con- 
sidered the revolts to be a firm expression of the 
people’s will to make him the true and only represen- 
tative of the nation. Finally, the British authorities 
also implicitly accepted this view, as they wanted to 
act within the legal framework of a protectorate which 
required a functioning ‘‘indigenous’’ government. 
On 7 April 1919, after the Egyptian élites had openly 
condemned the rebellions, the Special High Commis- 
sioner General Allenby released the four exiles and al- 
lowed them to leave for Paris with 11 others. Two 


days later, Rushdi formed a new government; but he 
soon had to resign again, as he was not able to accept 
the demands of state officials to recognise Zaghlil as 
the nation’s sole representative. Meanwhile, since the 
Wafdists regarded themselves as the only true expres- 
sion of the Egyptians’ political will, Zaghlal’s com- 
patriots started to build up an efficient nationwide 
organisation which should be the nucleus of a future 
Egyptian administration. 

Zaghlal spent the next two years in Europe. After 
the British Protectorate in Egypt was recognised by 
the Peace Treaty of Paris (28 June 1919), the 15 Waf- 
dists tried to mobilise the public opinion in their 
favour, but had only a limited success. They also tried 
to control the boycott of the Milner Mission, which 
had been formed in order to investigate the spring 
revolts. Zaghlul and his delegation stayed in Europe 
till the end of March 1921. Having reached Cairo on 
the demand of ‘Adli, who wanted to shift the respon- 
sibility for the negotiations with the British officials on 
to the President of the Wafd, Zaghlil started his 
famous campaign favouring the complete in- 
dependence of Egypt. It tried to find a political posi- 
tion between ‘Adli and the court faction on the one 
side and the urban nationalists’ activists on the other 
side. The British warned him several times not to ex- 
ploit the freedom of press and speech by attacking the 
government. Zaghlil, however, did not give in. On 
23 December 1921, he was again arrested together 
with five other leaders of the Wafd (Mustafa an- 
Nahhas, Markam ‘Ubayd, Sinédt Hanna, Fath Allah 
Barakat and ‘Atif Barakat) and sent to Aden. They 
arrived at the Seychelles six days before the unilateral 
British declaration of Egypt’s independence (15 
March 1922). In September 1922, Zaghlul was sent to 
Gibraltar, where he was told that he was no more a 
prisoner but a guest of the British Government. In 
April 1923, he was allowed to leave Gibraltar for 
wherever he wanted; as usual, Zaghlil first went to 
France (Aix-les-Bains) for a summer course of treat- 
ment. He finally returned to Cairo on 17 September 
1923 and was welcomed by a large crowd. This em- 
barassed the Liberals, who thought that, after the last 
elections which had given them a comfortable majori- 
ty and the fact that Zaghial had not had any direct 
control of the negotiations with the British, the 
general sentiment in favour of Zaghlil had cooled 
down. The Wafd Party, though it had radically 
criticised the new constitution promulgated on 13 
April 1923, soon prepared to run for the next year’s 
elections and tried to exploit the return of the ‘‘Na- 
tion’s prophet’’ as Zaghlul was often now called. He 
pulled out all the stops, toured in the country, invited 
notables and afandis, and addressed all kinds of social 
groups in many public meetings. The poll of January 
1924 gave the Wafd a 90% majority, and Zaghlil was 
called to form a government which became known as 
“‘the people’s cabinet’’. He soon began to centralise 
the complex decision-making procedures in his own 
hands and tried to negotiate with the British ad- 
ministration the still unsolved questions concerning 
the Sudan and the Suez Canal. But the more he exer- 
cised direct rule over the Egyptian administration, the 
more Fu?ad, now King of Egypt, and the British of- 
ficials mistrusted him. In public, Zaghlil even 
became a potential candidate for the presidency of an 
Egyptian republic. The murder of the Sirdar Sir Lee 
Stack (19 November 1924) provided British officials 
with a pretext to get rid of the troublemaker. Five 
days later, Zaghlal had to resign. Though he con- 
tinued to play an important public role in Parliament, 
his deposition ruined his political career. He saw his 
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organisation turned into a political party accepting 
other parties as partners. Thus his hope of being the 
head of an organisation which should be the organic 
expression of the nation’s will vanished. His contem- 
poraries Atatiirk and Rida Khan were to be more suc- 
cessful than he at becoming heads of state. In Egypt, 
however, the political public prevented an analogous 
development. In early summer 1927, his already 
shaken and poor health deteriorated, and on 23 
August 1927 Zaghlal died in Cairo of erysipelas. 
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7 (R. Scnutze) 

SA‘D (I) 8. ZANGI, Ast Suupya‘ ‘Izz ac-Din, 
Turkish Atabeg in Fars of the Salghurid line [q.v.], 
reigned in Shiraz from 599/1202-3 until most proba- 
bly 623/1226. 

On the death of his elder brother Takla/Tekele 
(Degele, etc.?) b. Zangi in 594/1198, Sa‘d claimed 
power in Fars, but his claim was contested by his 


cousin Toghril, the son of his father’s elder brother 
Sunkur, who had founded the dynasty. Toghril re- 
tained the royal title for nine years, but throughout 
that period warfare between him and his cousin con- 
tinued without a decisive result for either, the country 
was wasted and depopulated, none would «ill the 
ground, and famine and pestilence smote the people. 
At length, in 599/1202-3, Sa‘d captured his cousin 
and ascended the throne of Fars (according to Mir- 
kh’ 4nd this happened in 593/1197, after Toghril had 
been defeated by Takia), but at the beginning of his 
reign famine was so sore in the land that the strong 
slew and ate the weak, and even when the famine had 
abated the pestilence remained; but Sa‘d gradually 
restored prosperity to his people, and, having com- 
pleted this task, conquered Kirman from the 
Shabankara Kurds. In 614/1217-18 he invaded ‘Irak, 
but was taken prisoner by the army of the 
Kh’ arazm-Shah Ala? al-Din Muhammad [q.v.], and 
in order to regain his freedom was obliged to pay a 
ransom of two-thirds of a year’s revenue of his 
kingdom, to surrender Istakhr and Ashkidran, and to 
agree to pay tribute annually. On his return to Shiraz, 
his son Aba Bakr, who had occupied the throne 
during his captivity, opposed his restoration, and a 
battle was fought between father and son, in which 
Sa‘d was wounded in the eye with an arrow, but the 
citizens admitted him into the city by night, and he 
seized and imprisoned his son. When the Kh¥arazm- 
Shah Djalal al-Din Mingburnu [9.v.] passed through 
Fars on his return from India in 621/1224, he in- 
terceded for Abi Bakr, and succeeded in persuading 
Sa‘d to release him. 

According to the most reliable sources, Sa‘d died in 
Dhu ’}-Ka‘da 623/November 1226 and after a reign of 
29 years was succeeded by his son Abd Bakr. 
Amongst his building works was a_ celebrated 
Masdjid-i Naw or Masdjid-i Atabegi in Shiraz, com- 
pleted in 615/1218 (see W. Barthold, An historical 
geography of Iran, Princeton 1984, 156). However, the 
poet Sa‘di (gq. v.] derived his takhallus or nom-de-plume 
not from this Sa‘d (I) but from his son Abi Bakr b. 
Sa‘d (I) and grandson Sa‘d (II) b. Abi Bakr. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. The main ones are 
Afdal al-Din Kirmani, Sim al-‘ula and al-Mudaf ila 
Bada*i* al-zaman fi waka* Kirman; Nasawi; Dju- 
wayni; Rashid al-Din; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
Guzida; and Mirkh’and. 

2. Studies. C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of 
Tran, v, 172-3; Erdogan Mergil, Fars atabegleri 
Salgurlular, Ankara 1975, 62-82. See also Bosworth, 
The Islamic dynasties, 125-6. 

(T.W. Haic-[C.E. Boswortn]) 

SA‘D 8. ZAYD MANAT at-FIZR is the name by 
which a large section of the tribe of Tamim is named. 

The curious cognomen Fizr or (according to al- 
Asma‘i, Fazr) has received no satisfactory explana- 
tion, and the philologist Aba Mansur al-Azhari 
asserts that he never met any person who could ex- 
plain it. Some lexicographers explain it as meaning 
“‘more than one’’, others as ‘‘goats’’, but we may 
assume that Ibn Durayd is correct when he derives it 
from the verb fazara with the meaning ‘‘to split’’ and 
that fizr means ‘‘a chip or fragment’’. The Arab 
genealogists give the name of the common ancestor as 
Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat b. Tamim and relate tales to ac- 
count for the curious name, which amount to the 
following: Sa‘d had much cattle which he ordered his 
sons, by different mothers, to take to pasture; they 
refused and he invited the kindred tribesmen of Malik 
b. Zayd Manat to come and rob the camels. Then 
when only goats remained, he gave his sons the same 
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order and they again refused to take them to 
pasturage. In his anger, he called Arabs of every tribe 
together (or, according to another version, took his 
animals to the fair of ‘Ukaz) and asked them to take 
each one goat as plunder (intahaba), but allowed no 
one to take more than one. Thus the goats were scat- 
tered all over the country, and this is said to be the 
origin of the proverb: ‘‘I shall not come to you till the 
goats of al-Fizr (are collected again into one herd)’’ 
(al-Maydani, Madjma‘ al-amthal, ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
2Cairo 1379/1959, ii, 212b = no 3496). The goats are 
probably imagined to have had the wasm or brand- 
mark of his clan. The underlying idea appears to be 
that the divisions of this tribe were found scattered 
over the whole of Eastern Arabia. The tribe of Tamim 
[g.v.] is early mentioned, and the genealogies in their 
case are more fictitious than with other tribes; all they 
can serve is to show which of the clans shortly before 
and after the introduction of Islam felt itself as 
possessing a certain relationship. The poet al-Adbat 
b. Kuray‘S says: ‘‘In every wadi are Sa‘d’’ (Ibn 
Kutayba, Shr‘r, ed. Shakir, Cairo 1966, 382), possibly 
pointing to their wide distribution. Of the many sub- 
divisions mentioned by geneaologists, only those 
derived through his sons Ka‘b and al-Harith appear 
to have had a claim to pure descent, while the descen- 
dants of the other sons, ‘Abd Shams, Djusham, ‘Awf, 
°Uwafa and Malik, were called the Abnd?. There were 
doubts as to the purity of their descent; they were 
settled in Bahrayn and had largely intermixed with 
the Persian settlers when this province was under Per- 
sian rule. They were, as regards numbers, perhaps 
the largest Arab tribe, and for this reason played an 
important part in the wars shortly before Islam and 
during the conquests, and many persons mentioned in 
the early times of Islam were members of the various 
clans of Sa‘d al-Fizr. They sided with ‘Ali during the 
struggle for the caliphate and were most prominent 
during the unruly times in Khurasan under the later 
Umayyads and appear to have settled in Persia in 
large numbers. Others emigrated to North Africa, 
and the Aghlabi rulers of Ifrikiya [see aGHLABIDS] 
claimed descent from them. The many subdivisions 
cannot be enumerated here, but it must be stated that 
the genealogists are far from unanimous in the affilia- 
tion of the various sections, and their names disappear 
early from history under the general name of Tamim. 

Importance may be attached to the tribe of Sa‘d al- 
Fizr and their nearest kindred clans for having spoken 
that Arabic which forms the basis of the classic Arabic 
of literature, as the earliest philologists seem to have 
framed the rules of Arabic grammar upon the dialect 
of Tamim. This was no doubt on account of their 
widespread diffusion through which their dialect was 
understood in most parts of Arabia. 
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Durayd, Kitab al-Ishtikak, ed. Wistenfeld, 150 ff.; 
A.A. Bevan, The Naka?id of Jarir and al-Farazdak, 
Leiden 1905-12, passim; Kalkashandi, Nihayat al- 
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1342, ii, 344-5; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘7kd al-ferid, 
Cairo 1316, ii, 42; Kitab al-Aghaéni, passim; Ibn 
Hazm, Dyamharat ansab al-‘Arab, ed. E. Lévi- 
Provencal, Cairo 1948, 204-11; Wistenfeld, 
Genealogische Tabellen, L, and Register, 396; Ibn al- 
Kalbi-Caskel, i, Tafeln, no. 75, ii, Register, 497; S. 
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Zeit, diss. Erlangen 1982, 145-6 (incs. those 
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(F. Krenkow") 
SASD aL-DAWLA b. al-Safi b. Hibat Allah b. 
Muhadhdhib al-Dawla al-Abhari, Jewish physi- 


cian and wazir of the ilkhan Arghin [see ILKHANS]. 

His tenure of office lasted from Djumada II 
688/June 1289 until his murder in Rabi‘ I 690/March 
1291. His esm and date of birth are unknown. His rise 
to power must be seen against the background of a 
radical change of the Mongol political élite in 
domestic and foreign policies; i.e. from the pro- 
Islamic policy of the Ilkhan Ahmad (680-3/1282-4) 
back to the anti-Islamic policy of the [lkhans after the 
defeat at ‘Ayn Djalit [g.v.] on 25 Ramadan 658/ 3 
September 1260. This policy was aimed at a Mongol- 
Christian/European alliance against the Mamluks 
[g.v.] of Egypt and Syria. Under Ahmad, a convert to 
Islam, who strove for a peaceful agreement with the 
Mamluks (al-Makrizi, Sulak, i/3, 707-8, 717, 722-3), 
the pro-Islamic Mongol élite, together with the amir 
Buka, worked with the wazir Shams al-Din al- 
Djuwayni [g.v.]. After the murder of the Ilkhan 
Ahmad and the enthronement of Arghin, the amir 
Buka, who had changed loyalties shortly before the 
coup d’état, became the most powerful amir in the 
realm. He tried to preserve the status quo between 
Mongols and Muslims, even though he could not pre- 
vent the fall and murder of the waziy Shams al-Din al- 
Djuwayni. This situation changed abruptly when 
Buka fell from power and was murdered, and Sa‘d al- 
Dawla immediately after rose to power in Djumada II 
688/June 1289 (Rashid al-Din, iii, 208-16, 217). One 
month later, on 3 Radjab 688/23 July 1289 the whole 
Djuwayni family was liquidated (tbid., 218-19). 
Arghin issued an edict prohibiting the employment of 
Muslim secretaries (Bar Hebraeus, ed. Budge, i, 484- 
5). This edict was countered by the Mamliiks with an 
edict in Sha‘ban 689/August 1290 prohibiting the 
employment of Jewish and Christian secretaries (al- 
Makrizi, Sulik, i/3, 753). Sa‘d al-Dawla gave all the 
key positions in the administration to his family, 
relatives and co-believers. His internal policy aimed 
at an increase in taxes and a redistribution of funds to 
fill the treasury. In foreign policy he, together with the 
Ilkhan, aimed at an alliance with Pope Nicolas IV and 
the Christian powers of Europe in order to oust the 
Mamluks from Syria. A Crusade was planned and 
eventual possession of Jerusalem by the Pope was en- 
visaged; but nothing came of these plans. Meanwhile, 
the Mamluk sultan Kalawin {g.v.] and his son and 
successor al-Ashraf Khalil had expelled the Crusaders 
from the Syrian coast. Their last stronghold, ‘Akka 
[9.v.], fell in Rabi‘ IT 690/March 1291. Shortly before 
this, on 7 Rabi‘ II 690/10 March 1291, Arghiin died, 
and five days before his death Sa‘d al-Dawla was 
murdered by his Mongol enemies. A persecution of 
the Jews began that could only be forcibly suppressed 
by the government. ; 

Regarding Sa‘d al-Dawla’s earlier career, he ap- 
pears for the first time in 682/1283, when Sharaf al- 
Din Harin, from the Djuwayni family, became 
governor of Baghdad and Sa‘d al-Dawla was dismis- 
sed from the supervision of the endowments of the 
Maristan al-‘Adudi [see BIMARIsTAN] there. In 
683/1284 he became deputy (nab) of the shthna in 
Baghdad and in 686/1287 the financial administrator 
(malik) of Baghdad. Nasir al-Din Kutlugh Shah, a 
mamluk of the Djuwayni family, complained about 
him to the [lkhan. Sa‘d al-Dawla was sent to the camp 
of the Ilkhan in his capacity as a physician, and 
became the private one of Arghin (Ibn al-Fuwati, 
428, 433, 450). He won the ruler’s confidence and 
was twice sent to Baghdad to check the finances, being 
in Djumada I 687/June 1288 made supervisor of 
finances (mushrif) there, and in the same year a group 
of Jews from Tiflis came to Baghdad to oversee the 
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charitable endowments of the Muslims. This brought 
about a revolt there, and the group had to resign (Ibn 
al-Fuwati, 454-5). Then in Djumada II 688/June 
1289 he was made sahib diwan al-mamalik, i.e. wazir, by 
Arghiin; numerous sources confirm his ad- 
ministrative skill and abilities in general. 
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(DorotHEA KRrAwuLsky) 

SA‘SD a.t-DAWLA [see HAaMDANIDs]. 

SA‘D at-DIN [see sa‘piyya]. 

SA‘D at-DIN at-HAMMU’I (or al-Hamii or al- 
Hamawi), MuHamMMap Bs. At-Mu?ayyvap ... b. 
Ham(m)uay(a) (or Hamawayh or Hamawiyya) at- 
Dyuwayni, famous Safi shaykh of the first half of the 
7th/13th century; second cousin of the influential 
Awlad al-Shaykh (q.v.| and of another Sa‘d al-Din (b. 
Tadj al-Din, d. 674/1276); father of Sadr al-Din 
Ibrahim (644-722/1247-1322). Sa‘d al-Din b. al- 
Mu?ayyad’s contemporary Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi men- 
tions (Mir°at al-zaman, Chicago 1907, 525) that news 
of the Shaykh’s death in Khurasan had reached him 
during the year 651, and that he is said to have died 
in 650 A.H. The latter year is accepted by many 
authorities, including Djami, who specifies that the 
Shaykh died on 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 650/11 February 
1253 aged 63 (Nafahat al-uns, Tehran 1370 A.H.S., 
431 ff.). However, according to the biography written 
around 750 A.H. by his great-grandson Ghiyath al- 
Din (summarised by M.T. Danishpazhth in Farhang-1 
Tranzamin, xiii [1344 A.H.S.], 298-310), as well as 
Kh afi’s Mudjmal-t Fasitht (Mashhad 1340 A.H.S., 
268-9, 319), the precise dates for the Shaykh’s birth 
and death are 23 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 586/12 January 1191 
and 18 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 649/3 March 1252, respective- 
ly. On the other hand, equally precise but different 
dates (15 Dyumada I 588 to 12 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 649) are 
found in marginal notes of a manuscript dated 728 
A.H. (Princeton, Garrett Collection, Mach no. 
2753). Still other dates on record are mentioned by 
K6priili-zade Fu?ad, art. Sa‘d al-Din al-Hamawi in 
ED’. 

Sa‘d al-Din is primarily known in Sdfi history as a 
disciple of Nadjm al-Din al-Kubra (d. 618/1221 in 
Kh*arazm). Kubra wrote an tdjaza for him, and is 
said to have ‘‘brothered’’ him with Sayf al-Din al- 
Bakharzi (d. 659/1261 or earlier in Bukhara). A letter 
written to him by the latter may indeed indicate such 
ties with the then nascent Kubrawiyya; but 
hagiographic reports (such as Manakib-i Awhad al-Din-i 
Kirmani, Tehran 1347/1969, 96-105) suggesting 
similar ties to Kubra’s major disciple, Madjd al-Din 
al-Baghdadi (d. 3 Djumada II 606/3 December 1209, 
for which date, see W. Shpall in Folie Orientalia, xxii 
[1981-4], 72), should be treated with caution. Accord- 
ing to Ghiyath al-Din’s biography, Sa‘d al-Din had 





pursued theological studies in Khurasan and, between 
605 and 609 A.H., in Kh’drazm; but he joined 
Kubra only in 616 or 617 A.H., having in the mean- 
time (A.H. 616 according to the Mugjmal-t Fasthi) 
travelled to Damascus, where he received his formal 
initiation into Sifism from his father’s cousin, the 
Shaykh al-Shuytkh Sadr al-Din Abu ’l-Hasan 
Muhammad (d. 617/1220), and to Mecca, where he 
met Abii Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234). 
Sa‘d al-Din himself, as quoted by Haydar al-Amuli 
(Kitab Nass al-nusis, Tehran-Paris 1975, 220-1), trac- 
ed his Safi affiliation in two ways to Muhammad b. 
Hamiya (d. 530/1135-6): (a) through direct spiritual 
association (in the way Muhammad b. Hamiya 
himself was a ‘‘disciple of al-Khidr’’); (b) through 
transmission of the khirka along the line of descent of 
the Syrian branch of his family (i.e. through Sadr al- 
Din Muhammad). 

In any case, some time after the Mongol sack of 
Kh*arazm, Sa‘d al-Din turned, again, to the Middle 
East, staying now for longer periods in Mecca and 
Damascus, and travelling widely until 640. During 
one of his stays in Damascus, he was undoubtedly in 
touch with Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) and his circle, 
although it would appear that his real contact was the 
disciple Sadr al-Din al-Ktnawi (d. 673/1274) rather 
than the master himself (cf. Sa‘id al-Din-i Farghani, 
Mashartk al-darari, Mashhad 1357/1398, 128). Unlike 
Ibn ‘Arabi, Sa‘d al-Din evidently favoured the Safi 
practice of ‘‘listening to music’’ (sama‘; cf. Mu?ayyid 
al-Din al-Djandi, Sharh Fusus al-hikam, Mashhad 
1361/1982, 107). Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi (loc. cit.) men- 
tions that he lived with his followers on Mount 
KaAsiytn and describes him as a holy man who shunn- 
ed the rich, even his own cousins, despite great pover- 
ty, but says also that he enjoyed later in Khurasan the 
favours of the ‘‘kings of the Tatars’’. The same source 
also points out that he spent the last week of his life by 
the tomb of Muhammad b. Hamiya in Bahrabad 
(near Djuwayn), and that he was buried there. Ac- 
cording to Ghiyath al-Din, he spent the last eight 
years of his life mainly in Amul and various places in 
Khurasan, including Bahrabad, where he died during 
one of his visits. 

It must have been during this last period in 
Khurasan that ‘Aziz-i Nasafi (d. ca. 700/1300) 
became his disciple. The latter, a prolific Persian 
author, popularised some of his master’s esoteric 
ideas, particularly those concerning the unity of Being 
(wahdat al-wudjid) and the special status of the ‘‘saint’’ 
(wali). ‘‘Monistic’’ trends in Sa‘d al-Din’s thought 
were also noted by Dhahabi (A/-‘/bar, Kuwayt 1960, 
v, 206). His peculiar ideas about walaya bear a certain 
affinity to gnostic Shi‘ism, although he belonged, like 
the rest of his family, to the Shafi‘! madhhab. 

Unlike Nasafi’s, Sa‘d al-Din’s works were reputed- 
ly ‘‘difficule’’? due to his penchant for ‘‘huriifi’’ 
speculations. Nasafi, Kashf al-hakaik, Tehran 1344 
Sh./1965, 4, credits him with a total of 400 books, 
whereas Ghiyath al-Din lists the titles of 32 otherwise 
unrecorded writings but mentions none of the works 
generally attributed to him (see e.g. Brockelmann, S 
II, 803). Among the latter, the Persian Risdlat al- 
Misbah has been published in 1983 with a useful intro- 
duction by N.M. Hirawi as al-Misbah fi ’l-tasawwuf 
(Tehran 1362/1403). 
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SA‘SD aLt-DIN KASHGHARI (d. 860/1456), 
Shaykh of the Nakshbandi Safi order in Harat, 
best known as the preceptor of the poet and mystic 
‘Abd al-Rahman Djami (d. 898/1492 [g.v.]). 

Kashghari’s piety first showed itself, it is said, 
during the journeys on which as a child he used to ac- 
company his father, a merchant of Kashghar with 
Sayyid ancestry. Thus when he was twelve years of age, 
he wept uncontrollably after listening to his father and 
his associates passionately haggling over the price of 
some goods for a whole morning. After completing 
the madrasa curriculum (the sources do not tell us 
where), Kashghari conceived an inclination to the 
Suff path, and travelling to Bukhara he joined the cir- 
cle of Nizam al-Din Khamish, initiatic heir to Baha? 
al-Din Nakshband (d. 791/1391) by one inter- 
mediary, ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Attar (d. 802/1400). Several 
years later, Kashghari set out from Bukhara on the 
hadjdj, but as his master had predicted he was unable 
to proceed beyond Khurasan. In Harat, he made the 
acquaintance of Shaykh Zayn al-Din Khwafi (d. 
838/1435) who appears to have attempted to recruit 
him into his own following, as well as Sayyid Kasim-i 
Tabrizi; Shaykh Baha? al-Din ‘Umar; and Mawlana 
Abt Yazid Purani. It may have been on this journey 
that Kashghari decided to settle in Harat; the episodic 
and staccato nature of the sources leave the matter 
unclear. It was, in any event, in Harat that Kashghari 
spent the most influential years of his life, making the 
city the third chief centre of the Nakshbandiyya after 
Bukhara and Samarkand. 

Despite possessing considerable wealth (inherited, 
perhaps, from his merchant father), Kashghari took 
up residence in the Madrasa-yi Ghiyathiyya in Harat, 
near the Masdjid-i Djami‘, and it was in that mosque, 
which he compared in its sanctity to the Masdjid al- 
Haram in Mecca, that he met and discoursed with his 
devotees. These came to include many members of 
the cultural and literary élite of Herat, above all 
Djami, who was moved to become KAshghari’s disci- 
ple by a dream in which the shaykh liberated him from 
the pangs of a profane love. Djami expressed his devo- 
tion to Kashghari not only in the pages he allotted 


him in Nafahat al-uns (ed. Mahmid ‘Abidi, Tehran | 


1370 sh./1991, 408-10) but also through a number of 
references to him in his mathnawis (see e.g. Stlsilat al- 
dhahab, in Haft Awrang, ed. Murtada Mudarris Gilani, 
3rd ed., Tehran 1361 sh./1982, 164-6) and, most 
strikingly, the moving tarkib-band in which he eulogis- 
ed him (Kulliyyat, ed. Shams Brelwi, repr. Tehran 
1362 sh./1983, 526-9). Kashghari’s circle was, how- 
ever, by no means exclusively aristocratic in its com- 
position; it also included artisans such as Mir Rang- 
raz ‘‘the dyer’’. 

Like his master Khamish, Kashghari is said to 
have been in a near-constant state of ecstatic rapture 
(ghalaba); this would frequently overtake him while he 
was discoursing and cause him to bow his head and 
fall silent, creating in the uninitiated the impression 
that he had fallen asleep. He is also reported—again 
like his master—to have had the ability to manifest the 
divine attribute of wrath (kahr); however, he succeed- 
ed in containing this dangerous power. He does not 
appear to have left any writings, but sixteen of his say- 








ings and discourses are recorded in Fakhr al-Din 
Wa‘iz Kashifi’s Rashahat ‘ayn al-hayat (ed. Mu‘iniyan, 
i, 210-18). Some of these, aphoristic in nature, are 
reminiscent of utterances by Kh’adja ‘Abd Allah An- 
sari (d. 481/1089 [9.v.]), which may not be fortuitous, 
given Kashghari’s acknowledgement of Ansari as the 
pre-eminent saint of Harat. From other pro- 
nouncements of Kashghari may be deduced a 
familiarity with the concepts and terminology of Ibn 
‘Arabi, whom KAshghari greatly admired, like other 
early Nakshbandis (Hamid Algar, Reflections of Ibn 
‘Arabi in early Nagshbandi tradition, in Journal of the 
Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society, x [1991], 54-5). 

Kashghari died while performing the midday 
prayer on 7 Djumada I 860/12 May 1456, and was 
buried in the Khiyaban suburb of Harat. The site 
soon acquired great sanctity, and several of his 
disciples, including Djami, were buried nearby. His 
tomb was nonetheless neglected during the disorders 
that came to mark the history of Harat, and ultimately 
the headstone itself disappeared. The tomb was 
restored, and the headstone replaced, by Ahmad Shah 
Durrani (q.v.], who also constructed an iwan nearby. 
This iwan was rebuilt and provided with two minarets 
in the late 1950s by Muhammad Zahir Shah, the last 
king of Afghanistan. 

One of the devotees of Kashghari is said to have 
been told by the Prophet in a dream that Kashghari 
had advanced no fewer than thirty-two people to the 
rank of saintship (wilayat), but none of these appears 
to have been clearly nominated as his successor. 
Djami was manifestly the most prominent of 
Kashghari’s disciples, but being temperamentally 
averse to assuming the burdens of preceptorship, he 
encouraged the followers of Kashghari to gather, after 
his death, around Mawlana Shams al-Din Muham- 
mad Rudji (d. 904-1499). Important, too, among the 
disciples of Kashghari was Mawlana ‘Ala al-Din 
Maktabdar (d. 892/1487), several of whose devotees 
carried the Nakshbandiyya to places such as Kazwin 
and Tabriz in western Persia. In general, however, 
the initiatic lines descending from Kashghari faded 
out after two or three generations; it was his great con- 
temporary, ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar [g.v. in Suppl.] of 
Samarkand, who proved more significant for the long- 
term transmission of the Nakshbandi order. 
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< ? (Hamip Atcar) 
SASD at-DIN KOPEK b. Muhammad, an im- 
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portant court official of two Saldjak sultans of 
Ram, Kaykubad I and Kaykhusraw II. Képek’s place 
and date of birth are unknown. He is first mentioned 
as a tardjuman (Ibn Bibi, 146). Late in Kaykubad’s 
reign, Képek had risen to become amir-t shzkar (master 
of the hunt) and mz‘mar (minister of works), entrusted 
with overseeing the construction of Kaykubad’s new 
palace at Kubadabad [g. v. (¢bid., 147). Kopek himself 
erected in 633/1235 a large caravanserai, known as 
the Zazadin or Sadeddin Han, between Konya and 
Aksaray. Two extant inscriptions on its portals record 
the name Képek (k.w.b.k.) 6. Muhammad. 

After Kaykubad’s death in 634/1237, Kopek wield- 
ed considerable influence over his successor, 
Kaykhusraw II. Murders, aimed at consolidating 
Kaykhusraw’s position, then followed. Kopek sud- 
denly seized a Kh“arazmian amir, Kirkhan, who died 
in prison (Bar Hebraeus, 403; Ibn Bibi, 201). Kopek 
then organised the murders of Kaykhusraw’s two 
half-brothers and their mother (Ibn Bibi, 204). In 
635/1238 Kaykhusraw sent K6épek to occupy 
Sumaysat on his behalf. Returning home, Kopek 
killed off the last of the ‘‘old guard’’ state officials, 
Kaymari and Kamyar, who, like him, had served 
Kaykubad (Ibn Bibi, 208). In 637/1240, Kaykhusraw 
eliminated Képek, because he was a dangerous rival, 
who had ‘‘destroyed the pillars of the state, one by 
one”’ (zbid.). According to Ibn Bibi, who remains the 
principal, and often the sole source, for these events, 
the malevolent Képek remained true to form, even in 
death: one of the spectators, assembled to gloat over 
K6pek’s dismembered body, suspended in a cage 
from a gallows, was killed by the cage falling on him 
(ibid., 209). 

The blame for the murders in Kaykhusraw’s reign 
could, of course, be apportioned differently. After all, 
Ibn Bibi, the court chronicler of the Rim Saldjuks, is 
keen to exonerate Kaykhusraw from responsibility for 
all the deaths, save K6pek’s. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. Bar He- 
braeus, The chronography, tr. E.A.W. Budge, Lon- 
don 1932, i, 402-3; Ibn Bibi, Die Seltschukengeschichte 
des Ibn Bibi, tr. H.W. Duda, Copenhagen 1959, 
146-7, 187, 199-207. 

2. Secondary Sources. C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, London 1968, 133-4, 222, 225; Képrili 
Zade Fuad, El’ art. sa‘p AL-DIN KOPEK; K. Erd- 
mann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, Berlin 1961, Pt. 1, 102-7; V. Gordlev- 
ski, Gosudarstvo seldzhukidov malo i azii, Moscow 
1941, 54-5, 74-6, 78, 87-9, 97, 119, 138; J.M. 
Rogers, Patronage in Seljuk Anatolia, diss. Oxford 
1972, unpubl., 311, 335, 338, 352, 372. 

_ _ (Caro.e HILLENBRAND) 

SA‘D aL-DIN TAFTAZANI [see at-TaFTAzANi]. 

SASD WA-NAHS (a.), literally, ‘‘the fortunate 
and the unfortunate’’. 

These concepts are based on the influence exerted 
by the planets and the signs of the Zodiac on earthly 
events. The astrologers describe the stars as being 
either sa‘d or naks. Thus Jupiter, Venus and the Moon 
are said to be sa‘d, Saturn is nahs and the Sun and 
Mercury are at times called one or the other. But this 
can vary as a function of their positions in the ecliptic 
and of their conjunctions (cf. Abi Maslama Muham- 
mad al-Madjriti, Ghdyat al-hakim, ed. H. Ritter, Leip- 
zig 1933, 198 ff.=M. Plessner, Picatrix, London 
1962, 209 ff.; L’agriculture nabatéenne, i, Damascus 
1993, 10-12 et passim). 

Starting out from these basic indications, the 
astrologers [see MUNADJDJIM] divided their art into two 
branches: natural astrology, consisting in the observa- 


tion of the fortunate or unfortunate influence of the 
stars on the natural elements, whence arises 
meteorological divination [see ANWA? and MALAHIM]; 
and judicial or apotelesmatic divination, consisting in 
the observation of the influence of the stars on human 
destiny, whence arise genethlialogy (mawalid) or the 
art of drawing omens from the position of the stars at 
a person’s birth [see NUDJUM, AHKAM AL-, 1.] and 
hemerology and menology [see IKHTIYARAT], which 
consist in establishing the calendar of what is for- 
tunate and what is unfortunate [see NUDJUM, AHKAM 
AL-, 2.]. 

Sc aeal note that the name sa‘d, followed by a 
noun, is given to some stars and constellations (cf. P. 
Kunitzsch, Uber eine anwa?- Tradition mit bisher unbekann- 
ten Sternnamen, in Bettrage zur Lexicographie des Klassischen 
Arabisch, Nr. 4, in Abh. der Bayerischen Akad. der Wiss., 
phil.-hist. KI]. (Munich 1983), Heft 5, 57; see this 
same author’s arts. MANAZIL and nupjim]. This 
designation does not seem to have borne any 
divinatory significance. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. On Sa‘d, the 

idol of the Banu Milkan, and Sa‘dan (ya), see T. 

Fahd, Le panthéon de l’Arabie Centrale a la veille de 

Vhégire, Paris 1968, 147-50. (T. Faup) 

SA‘DA, a town approximately 240 km/150 miles 
to the north of the chief town of the Yemen, San‘a? 
[g.v.], situated on the southern edge of the Sa‘da 
plain, and the administrative capital of the province 
(muhafaza) of the same name. The town is about 1,800 
m/5,904 ft. above sea level and in the 1986 census in 
the Yemen had a reported population of 24,245 per- 
sons. The inhabitants of the province numbered 
323,110. 

Although al-Hamdani, 67, informs us that the town 
was called Djuma‘ in pre-Islamic times, certain 
Sabaic inscriptions mention hgrn SSDTm, ‘‘the town 
Sa‘da’’, together with reference to the predominant 
tribe of the area, Khawlan [g.v.] (Ja 658/11-13, A. 
Jamme, Sabaean inscriptions from Mahram Bilgis, 
Baltimore 1962, 163; Sharaf al-Din, 31/14-5; A.G. 
Lundin, Sabeyskiy cinountk i diplomat III v.n.e, in 
Palestinskty Sbornik, xxv/88 (1974), 97; Ja 2109/7, 
A.F.L. Beeston, Corpus des inscriptions et antiquités sud- 
arabes, ii/1, Louvain 1986, 49-50). Al-Hamdani also 
tells the anecdote of the origin of the name Sa‘da. A 
weary Hidjazi stopped for the night in the town and 
lay on his back contemplating the decorated ceiling 
which pleased him. Twice he exclaimed, ‘‘[Someone] 
has indeed raised it up (sa‘‘ada-hu, sa‘‘ada-hu)!’’ The 
town’s fame for the manufacture of arrowheads is also 
mentioned by the 4th/10th century Yemeni scholar, 
who refers specifically to nisal sa‘dtyya/sa‘idiyya. Iron 
implements, particularly agricultural, of all kinds 
seem also to have been made in the town. 

The 7th/13th century traveller to the Arabian 
Peninsula from the east, Ibn al-Mudjawir [4.v.], 
reports in his Tarikh al-Mustabsir, ed. O. Léfgren, 
Leiden 1951-4, 202-6, that the route north to Sa‘da 
from San‘a’, originally an important trade and later 
pilgrim route, was 20 parasangs (on p. 232, the return 
journey is 19). The town was built in the pre-Islamic 
era by Shem, the son of Noah, he adds. The old town, 
however, did not survive and in the time of al-Hadi 
ila ’*l-Hakk, the first Zaydi imam (d. 298/911) a 
wealthy merchant who would take no expenses built a 
mosque, perhaps the mosque bearing al-Hadi’s name 
still found in Sa‘da to this day. A whole new town fol- 
lowed with markets, residences etc. Ibn al-Mudjawir 
then goes on to describe the wall (darb), towers (burtidi) 
and gates, and the 11th/16th century Istanbul ms. 
contains a plan of the town which is reproduced in 
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Léfgren’s edition, at p. 205. There were four towers: 
Darb al-‘Atik (E), Darb al-Kadi (N), Darb al-Ghuzz 
(?) (W), built in the time of the Ayyubid Tughtakin 
b. Ayydb (d. 571/1175) and Darb al-Kadi Ibn Zaydan 
(S). The gates were Bab ‘Ali b. Kasim, Bab Darb al- 
Ghuzz (?), Bab Darb al-Kadi Ibn Zaydan, Bab Hath, 
presumably also a southern gate leading to the town 
of Hiith between Sa‘da and San‘a’, and Bab Darb al- 
Imam. The latter tower was built, according to Ibn al- 
Mudjawir, by the Zaydi imam al-Mansir bi’llah 
‘Abd Allah b. Hamza (d. 613/1216). The town flour- 
ished, watered by rivers and springs, thus producing 
wheat and barley and abundant trees. Ibn al- 
Mudjawir’s final comment concerns the clothing of 
the local inhabitants; it is made of silk and cotton, he 
says, since the area is so hot. 

The geographer Yakut (d. 627/1229) refers (ed. 
Beirut, iii, 406) to Sa‘da as a province (mikAlaf [q. v.]), 
60 parasangs from San‘a?. He continues that the town 
is a commercial centre, fertile, and in particular a cen- 
tre of tanning, the latter facilitated by the abundance 
of acacia (karaz, Acacia Ehrenbergiana Hayne) in the 
area, a plant used in the tanning process. 

The town appears to have had very little 
significance in Islamic times prior to the arrival there 
in 284/897 of Yahya b. al-Husayn, the future first 
Zaydi imam al-Hadi ila ’l-Hakk. However, isolated 
references are found in the chronicles prior to that 
date, e.g. the first mention of the town in Yahya b. al- 
Husayn’s Zaydi chronicle, Ghayat al-amani ft akhbar al- 
kutr al- Yamani, ed. Sa‘id Abd al-Fattah ‘Ashir, Cairo 
1968, 125, is under the year 130/748. It seems that 
the Ziyadids (203-ca. 409/818-ca. 1018), the Yu‘firids 
(232-387/847-997) and the Sulayhids (439-532/1047- 
1138) were all involved in the area, though never for 
lengthy periods. After 284/897, however, the town 
assumes major historical importance as the spiritual, 
and very frequently the political, capital of the Zaydi 
imamate in the Yemen. It remains the spiritual capital 
to this day. When al-Hadi died in 298/910, he was 
buried in the mosque in Sa‘da which bore his name, 
as were two of his sons after him, al-Murtada 
Muhammad (d. 310/922) and al-Nasir Ahmad (d. 
324/935). The tomb and the mosque became particu- 
larly sacred among the Zaydis. 

Nowadays, one can still see the mud wall going 
back to the days of the Imam al-Mutawakkil Yahya 
Sharaf al-Din (912-65/1506-57) and the five gates: 
Bab al-Yaman (S), Bab Nadjran (N), Bab al- 
Manstra, Bab Dju‘ran and Bab al-Salam. 
Caravanserais (sing. samsara), baths and irrigation 
works abound, and on a large tell in the town the 
citadel, called al-Kashla, is situated, built at the be- 
ginning of the second Ottoman occupation of the 
Yemen in the time of the Imam al-Mansur in the mid- 
13th/19th century. The major tribe in the area is 
Khawlan b. ‘Amr b. al-Haf b. Kuda‘a and the pro- 
vince is divided into five sub-districts (sing. nahzya): 
Suhar, Djuma‘a, Khawlan, Razih (all of Khawlan b. 
‘Amr) and Hamdan. 

From the year 294/906 Sa‘da became the most im- 
portant Zaydi mint-town in the Yemen. 
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SADA (a.), a term with many meanings, including 
those of thirst, voice, echo, and screech-owl in the 
sense of hama, which denotes a bird charged with 
taking shape in the skull of someone who has 
been murdered, etc. (see the lexica). 

It is this latter sense which interests us here. In ef- 
fect, the pre-Islamic Arabs believed that after death, 
above all after a violent death, out of the blood of the 
skull (Aéma) and parts of the body there arose a bird 
called hdma (or ham, the male owl; see Yakut, Buldan, 
iii, 376), which returned to the tomb of the dead man 
until vengeance was exacted. This idea was not 
peculiar to the Arabs; according to F. Cumont (Lux 
perpetua, Paris 1949, 293), ‘‘the idea was in ancient 
times widespread amongst all the peoples of the 
Mediterranean basin that the essence or the essential 
being which gave life to a man escaped from the 
corpse in the form of a bird, above all, in the form of 
a bird of prey’’ (other refs. in T. Fahd, Le panthéon de 
l’Arabte Centrale, 3 n. 1). 

Allusions to this belief are frequent in ancient 
poetry. One may cite, e.g., Tarafa b. al-‘Abd, 
Mu“‘allaka, v. 61; ‘Abd Allah b. Zayd al-Tha‘labi of 
Ghatafan, in al-Buhturi, Hamasa, iii, 2, no. 93, 585; 
Aba Du?ad al-lyadi, in Aghani, xvi, 39; Kays b. 
‘Asim, in Ibn al-Athir, i, 289-90; and Dhu ’1-Isba‘ al- 
‘Adwani, in al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, Cairo 1924, iii, 121. 
In general, these poets reproach the family of the 
murdered person for delaying avenging him, thus 
delaying the appeasing of his soul. Other poets refer 
to the echo (sada) of a barking announcing a fire im- 
plying hospitality {see NAR], as in the case of Murra b. 
Mahkan, cited by al-Tibrizi, in Hamasa, 690; or else 
the echo indicating the way to someone lost, as in the 
case of ‘Utayba b. Buhayr al-Mazini and Abi 
Mukbil, cited in ibid., 685. 

As for the historical and lexicographical sources, 
they reproduce the same notion set forth above, with 
slight variants (see esp. al-Shahrastani, Milal, in the 
margins of Ibn Hazm, iii, 221; Mas‘adi, Murigy, iii, 
310-13 = §§ 1191-5; Aghani, xvi, 96; al-Tibrizi, in 
Hamasa, 454; al-Damiri, Hayawan, ii, 440, citing 
Malik b. Anas). 

The Prophet denied the existence of three things 
which formed part of the superstitions of the 
Djahiliyya, saying, la ‘adwa wa-ld hama wa-la safar 
“*there is no contagion, no death owl and no intestinal 
worms’’. People subsequently personified these three 
things and made them responsible, e.g., for contagion 
with a camel in contact with another there arises 
leprosy, or digestive and nervous disorders caused by 
a tapeworm. It is God, he affirms, who afflicts 
mankind by means of these ills (see Concordance, s.vv. 
al-Tibrizi, in Hamdasa, 454; al-Shahrastani, loc. cit., al- 
Mas‘iidi, oc. ctt.; LSA, s.vv.; al-Nuwayri, Nihkdya, ii, 
119). 

 nibtfography: In addition to references given in 
the article, see T. Fahd, Le panthéon de l’Arabte Cen- 
trale a la veille de l’hégire, Paris 1968, 3; idem, La 
divination arabe?, Paris 1987, 513, s.v. Hibou. 
(T. Fab) 
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SADAF (a.) (sing. sadafa) denotes two classes of 
molluscs: 1. Mussels (Lamellibranchiata); 2. Snails 
(Gastropoda), both including the mother-of-pearl. 
Pearls [see AL-DURR; LU°LU?], originating from the ex- 
crescences in the interior of the pearl mussel (sadaf al- 
durr, al-sadaf al-lu*lu*i), are of great economic impor- 
tance. To the edible mussels belong the oysters (astira 
< Setpetov) and, as a popular foodstuff, the common 
mussel, Mytilus edulis L., Gr. pbaxes, which, from the 
ancient pharmacology of Dioscurides, came into the 
Arabic pharmacopoeias as miyakis. The same applies 
to the flat mussel, Tellina planata, Gr. tedXtvat, Ar. 
dillinas. The juice of mussels known as yfwat, Ar. 
khimi (probably Chana Lazarus L.) is said to get the 
digestion going. 

Among the snails, the most important are several 
varieties of the Murex species of the family of the Pur- 
pura (sadaf furfira or sadaf al-firfir, Gr. noppdpa). The 
hypobranchial gland, situated in their mantle cavity, 
secretes the costly purple dye. Ibn Djuldjul relates that 
this snail is found in the Algarve [see GHARB AL- 
ANDALUS] and near Algeciras [see AL-DJAZIRA AL- 
KHADRA’], and that only the Byzantine Emperor is en- 
titled to wear purple. The horny shells of various 
water-snails, among which the Gr. évu§, Ar. aniks, are 
valued because of their aroma; with regard to their 
claw-shaped feet, they are also called azfar al-tib 
“aromatic claws’’. The interior of the Purpura and of 
the trumpet-snail (Tritonium nodiferum L., Gr. xfpuxes, 
Ar. sadaf kirikis), known as Gr. xt6via, Ar. kiyiniya, 
‘‘columella’’, used to be burned for its etching power. 
The general term for snail in Arabic is in general 
halaztn; in addition to this, the xoxyAtag of Dioscurides 
was taken over as kukhltyas and explained by way of 
kawkan, the usual term in Hispano-Arabic. Referring 
to the K. al-Rzhla of Ibn al-Rumiyya, Ibn al-Baytar, 
Dyami“, iii, 82, mentions a sadaf al-bawasir which, ac- 
cording to its name, was appropriate for the treatment 
of hemorrhoids; it was indigenous to the Red Sea 
coast. Ibn Hubal, Mukhiarat, Haydarabad 1396, 166, 
mentions a Babylonian and a Red Sea snail (sadaf 
babili/kulzumi). 

In pharmaco-zoology, all varieties of mussels and 
snails are grouped together as Limnaces. Since 
Dioscurides, the burnt shells of various land and sea 
snails, mussels and oysters have been in use. Burned 
with salt in a pan, the shells proved to be a good den- 
tifrice. With the ashes, ulcers could be cleansed and 
the healing of fresh wounds be quickened. The meat 
of the trumpet snail is tasty and digestible. Common 
mussels, when burned and mixed with honey, soften 
swollen eye-lids, remove obscuration of the pupils, 
etc. 

Finally, the mother-of-pearl, the innermost layer of 
the shell of mussels and snails, acquires on the inside, 
through incident light, the well-known soft, iridescent 
colour, which has made it suitable and coveted for in- 
laid work and for making jewellery. The mother-of- 
pearl is called, ‘irk (‘urtk) al-lulu? ‘‘the veins of the 
pearl’’. On this, al-Dimashki, Nukhbat al-dahr, ed. 
Mehren 78, 6-8, tr. 90, remarks: ‘‘From the layers of 
the pearl mussel are won plates (safa*th), which are 
similar to pearls and are called ‘Surik al-lu*lu>. Each 
pearl is said to contain one hundred different layers, 
veined on two sides, which have stimulated poets, 
mystics and philosophers to use them as images’’. 
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DURR and LU?LU?. (A. Dretricn) 

AL-SADAFI, Aso SALI Husayn B. MUHAMMAD b. 
Firruh (from the Romance word fiero, i.e. al-hadid) b. 
Muhammad b. Hayyin b. Sukkara/Sukkaruh al- 
Sadafi al-Sarakusti, known commonly as Abi ‘Ali al- 
Sadafi or Ibn Sukkara, Muslim Spanish scholar 
and traditionist. 

According to ‘Iyad, he was born in Saragossa 
around the year 454/1062. He studied in that town, 
among others, with Abu ’l-Walid al-Badji [g.v.], in 
Valencia with al-‘Udhri and in Almerfa with Ibn 
Sa‘din al-Karawi and Ibn al-Murabit. He travelled 
to the East on 1 Muharram 481/1088, performing the 
pilgrimage and searching for knowledge in Mahdiyya, 
Cairo, Mecca, Basra, Anbar, Wasit, Baghdad (where 
his stay lasted five years), Damascus (Ibn ‘Asakir 
mentioned him in his Tarikh Dimashk because of his 
visit to the town), Alexandria and Tinnis. Among his 
many teachers during his rihla, two were Andalusians, 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydi and al-Turtishi (¢.2.], 
as well as Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Tabari, Aba Ya‘la al- 
Maliki, Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Djurdjani, Abu ’l-Fadl 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Khayrin, Abu ’l-Tahir 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. SUbayd Allah b. Siwar (author of 
the Kitab al-Mustanir fi ’l-kira°at), al- Mubarak b. ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar al-Sayrafi, Tirad b. Muhammad _ al- 
Zaynabi and Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-Djarad. With the 
Shafi‘? Aba Bakr al-Shashi he studied his al-Ta‘lika al- 
kubra fi masa°il al-khilaf. In Cairo, al-Sadafi obtained 
the :djaza from Abt Ishak al-Habbal, the most 
reputed traditionist of the time who had been forbid- 
den to teach by the Fatimids. In Safar 490/1096, al- 
Sadafi arrived in al-Andalus, settling in Murcia, 
where he taught in the djami© mosque, attracting 
students from all over the Peninsula. Although he was 
considered a competent expert in kiraat, he excelled 
especially in the science of hadith, not only because of 
the quality of his knowledge but also because of his 
“high”? isndds (i.e. the fact that his chains of transmis- 
sion had very few links). His powerful memory ap- 
parently allowed him to learn by heart entire compila- 
tions of hadith, remembering both matn and isndd, He 
himself copied some of those compilations, like al- 
Bukhari’s and Muslim’s Sahzk which, together with al- 
Tirmidhi’s Musannaf, constituted the basis of his 
teachings. It is said that the major part of the copies 
of al-Bukhari’s work in the Maghrib are either in the 
riwaya Of al-Badji (from Abi Dharr), or in the riwaya 
of Ibn Sukkara (transmitted by Ibn Sa‘ada). Al- 
Sadafi’s own production was limited. Apart from a 
Fahrasa, it consists mainly of hadith works: Djuz? min 
hadithithi ‘an shuyikhihi al-baghdadiyyin, Musalsalat, 
Suba‘yyat (collected by Abu ’l-Rabi* b. Salim). Pons 
and al-Kattani credit him with writing a work on the 
Shuyukh of his teacher Ibn al-Djarad. But al-Sadafi was 
mostly a transmitter, and as such he plays an impor- 
tant role in ‘Iyad’s Ghunya and in Ibn Khayr’s Fahrasa. 
Apart from some works in the field of Kur’anic 
sciences and ascetism, he transmitted mainly hadith 
works by authors like Ibn Khayrin, Abu ’l-Fawaris 
Tirad, Aba Bakr al-Barkani, Aba Nu‘aym, al-Hasan 
b. Sufyan al-Nasawi al-Shaybani, Ibn Shahin, ‘Abd 
al-Ghani al-Azdi, Aba SUbayd, al-Hasan b. ‘Arafa, 
Abu ’l-Husayn Ibn Bashran, al-H&kim, al- 
Darakutni, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ibn al-Djarid and 
Abu Bakr b. al-Anbari. Many of these transmissions 
were of works on “lm al-ridjal by authors like Ibn ‘Adi, 
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al-Bukhari, al-Nasa°7, al-Kalabadhi, Muslim, Abu 
Bakr al-Barkani and al-Badji, as well as hadith collec- 
tions. He is remembered as having recited some 
verses from Muhammad b. ‘AIi al-Suri against those 
who attacked traditionists and “ilm al-hadith. As a 
Maliki, he also transmitted fikh works of this school 
and some fahdris like those of Ibn Khayrin, al-Badji, 
Ibn Sa‘din and Ibn al-Tuydari. Al-Sadafi was one of 
the central figures of his generation in the transmis- 
sion of ‘idm, as has been shown by Urvoy. Among his 
Andalusian pupils there were members of the Bani 
Sa‘ada, his relatives by marriage (he was married to 
a daughter of Abu ‘Imran Misa b. Sa‘ada) who in- 
herited his books and documents. Al-Sadafi gave the 
idjaza to Ibn Bashkuwal, Ibn SAtiyya and Abu ’I- 
Tahir al-Silafi. Another pupil of his was Kadi ‘lyad 
(g.v.], who studied with him in Ceuta and who wrote 
al-Sadafi’s Mashyakha. Another Mu‘djam shuyukh al- 
Sadafi was written by Ibn al-Dabbagh al-Undi (d. 
543/1148 or 546/1151). For his part, Ibn al-Abbar 
wrote the Mu‘djam of al-Sadafi’s pupils, edited by F. 
Codera. 

Al-Sadafi’s career as kadi in Murcia was short-lived 
on his own choice. Although both the people and the 
Almoravid ruler are depicted as desiring him to be 
judge and forcing him to accept the post in the year 
505/1111, he did so reluctantly and soon decided to 
retire. His resignation was not accepted and he went 
into hiding in Almeria, finally being allowed to devote 
himself to the propagation of “/m (see A.J. Wensinck, 
The refused dignity, in A volume of oriental studies presented 
to E.G. Browne, Cambridge 1922, 491 ff., on the 
recurrent motif of the scholars’ refusal to be judges). 
The letter written by al-Sadafi to ‘Ali b. Yusuf b. 
Tashufin explaining his refusal to be kadi has been 
preserved by Yakut. He died a martyr in the battle of 
Cutanda in the frontier of al-Andalus in the year 
514/1120, fighting as a volunteer against the Chris- 
tians (see Noth’s and Urvoy’s articles on the meaning 
of the participation of scholars in @jhad). 
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SADAK, the equivalent of mahr [g.v.], dowry. 
Lane gives sadak, with the alternative sidak (noting 
that the former is more common but the latter more 
“‘chaste’’), plurals suduk, sudk, and asdika as ‘‘the mahr 
of a woman’’. Amongst the other alternative forms 
given by Lane the most commonly found is saduka (pl. 
sadukat) and the form IV verb of the same root, asdaka, 
means to name or give a sadak upon taking a woman 
in marriage. Al-Djaziri says that it is derived from sidk 
truth, honesty, sincerity as it is an indication of the 
husband’s desire to marry by the giving of money; 
thus the literal meaning is the giving of money which 
indicates the desire to contract marriage. Sadak is not 
found in this form in the Kur’an, but only sadukat (pl. 
of saduka) in stra IV, 4: ‘“‘Give the women their 
sadukat as a gift’’. Both sad@k and saduka appear in 
hadith. ‘‘Djabir says: the Prophet of God said: ‘He 
who gives his wife in sadak a handful of sawik [q.v.] or 
dates shall be permitted’ (i.e. the marriage shail be 
valid).’’ In the Muwatta?, Malik uses sadak rather than 
any of the synonyms. 
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Djaziri, K. al-fikh ala ’l-madhahib al-arba‘a, Beirut 
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SADAKA (a.) has among its meanings that of 

voluntary alms, often referred to in Islamic 
literature as sadakat al-tatawwu‘ ‘‘alms of spontanei- 
ty’’, or sadakat al-nafl ‘‘alms of supererogation’’, in 
distinction to obligatory alms, frequently also termed 
sadaka, but more commonly known as zakdat [q.v.]. 
Both sadaka and zakat are considered by Muslim 
writers to be of purely Arabic derivation; alms being 
called sadaka as indicating the sincerity (stdk) of the 
almgiver’s religious belief (e.g. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ahkam 
al-Kuran, ed. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 1387/1967, ii, 946-7; 
al-Shirbini, al-Jkna‘, Cairo i, 212; M. Hamidullah, 
Introduction to Islam, Paris 1388/1968, 68; Ibn ‘Arabi, 
al-Futihat al-makkiyya, Balak, repr. Beirut 1968, i, 
548, followed by al-Zabidi, [thaf al-sdda al-muttakin, 
Cairo, iv, 163, derives it from sadk, as being hard on 
the soul), and zakat with reference to the increase 
(yazki) or purification (zak?) of the property from 
which they are given (e.g. Ibn Battal al-Rakbi, al- 
Nazm al-musta‘dhab, on the margin of Abu Ishak al- 
Shirazi, al-Muhadhdhab, Cairo, i, 140). Modern 
critical scholarship, however, regards both words as 
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borrowings, probably directly from Jewish usage (A. 
Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Quran, Baroda 
1938, 153, 194). Sadaka reflects the Hebrew s‘daka, 
which from its original meaning of righteousness 
developed the sense of alms given to the poor and is 
commonly used in this sense in Apocryphal and Rab- 
binic literature, if not already in the Hebrew Bible (cf. 
F. Rosenthal, Sedaka, charity, in Hebrew Union College 
Annual, xxiii/1 [1950-1], 411-414). Zakat is derived 
from the Jewish Aramaic zakhutha, not attested in 
classical Jewish sources in the sense of alms (Th. 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
Strassburg 1910, 25, but see J. Horovitz, Jewish proper 
names and derivatives in the Koran, in HUCA, ii {1925}, 
repr. Hildesheim 1964, 206 [62]), but which may 
have acquired this meaning through its common use 
as the Targumic rendering of s*daka (H.J. Kasovsky, 
Osar leshon targiim Onkelos (Concordance), Jerusalem 
1933-40, revised ed. 1986, i, 156) in Biblical passages 
understood by post-Biblical Jews to refer to alms, an 
evolution that would parallel that of the Greek 
eleémosyné (H. Balz and Schneider (eds.), Exegetical dic- 
tionary of the New Testament, Grand Rapids Mich. 1990, 
i, 428-9; but cf. G. Levi Della Vida, in RSO, iv/4 
{1911-12], 1067-9). Modern Muslims have tended to 
find the claim of borrowing unconvincing (e.g. Yusuf 
al-Kardawi, Fikh al-zakat, Beirut 1397/1977, i, 38-9 
referring to E/‘). Borrowed in turn from Muslims, 
sadaka and its derivatives are found in the religious 
writings of Jews and Christians under Islam (e.g. 
Bakhya b. Pakida, al-Hidaya ila fara?id al-kulib, ed. 
Yahuda, Leiden 1912, 211 (al-sadaka wa ’l-zakat); 
Severus b. al-Mukaffa‘, Misbah al-Sakl, ed. Ebied and 
Young, Louvain 1975, 19). Sadaka is found as a male 
personal name for Muslims, starting from the second 
generation (Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, Tahdhib al- 
tahdhib, iv, 414-9; A. Schimmel, Islamic names, Edin- 
burgh 1989, 41; Brockelmann, S III, 765 (Sadakat 
Allah)), and Jews (S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean socie- 
ty, Berkeley 1967-93, ii, 576 n. 21, vi, 103-4; M. 
Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 
Frankfurt 1902, 329, 331 (Samaritans)) and more 
recently as a Christian surname (G. Graf, Geschichte 
der christlichen arabischen Literatur, The Vatican, v, 138). 

1. Sadaka in the Kur°’an. Sadaka and its related verbal 
forms (tasaddaka and the assimilated :ssaddaka) are used 
24 times in the Kur’an. All of the passages except 
XII, 88, stem from the Medinan period (noted by 
Horovitz, 212 [68]), but the appearance of the plural 
form in the sense of alms (not a Jewish usage), the ex- 
istence of the denominative verb tasaddaka, to give 
alms (cf. Rosenthal, 423), and its usage in the extend- 
ed sense of relinquishing a right (II, 280, V, 45, XII, 
88) suggest that the history of sadaka in Arabic is pre- 
Islamic (cf. J. Obermann, Islamic origins, in N.A. 
Faris, ed., The Arab heritage, Princeton 1944, 109-10), 
a supposition supported by hadith which depict the 
giving of sadaka as familiar to both Arabian Jews and 
pagans before Islam (al-SAyni, ‘Umdat al-kari, Cairo 
1308, viii, 302; A.J. Wensinck, Muhammad and the 
Jews of Medina, tr. W. Behn, Freiburg im Breisgau 
1978, 101). Saduka, which appears in Kur?4n, IV, 4, 
in the sense of the bride’s payment, more commonly 
known as the sadak or mahr, is of Arabic origin (J. 
Wellhausen, Die Ehe bet den Arabern, in NGW Gott., xi 
{1893], 434; Rosenthal, 420-1; the variant sadaka is 
not well attested (cf. Abi: Hayyan al-Andalusi, al-Bahr 
al-muhit, Cairo 1329, iii, 166, not recorded) and ap- 
pears to be a philologist’s creation (cf. Ibn 
Khalawayh, Mukhtasar fi shawadhdh al-Kur>an, ed. 


Bergstrasser, Leipzig 1934, 24)). In the Kur’an, but- 


not the hadith, zakét, perhaps formed to rhyme with 


another Aramaic borrowing, salat, with which it is so 
frequently paired in the Kur?an (A. Spitaler, Dre 
Schreibung des Typus slwt im Koran, in WZKN, Wi 
[1960], 217)), is used only in the singular, like the 
Hebrew sedaka, and has no denominative verb corre- 
sponding to its sense of giving alms (noted by W.M. 
Watt and A.T. Welch, Der Islam, Stuttgart 1980, i, 
302, but cf. on the latter point Fr. Schulthess, in ZA, 
xxvi [1912], 153, and Horovitz, 206 [62]). Zakat thus 
appears to have a shorter history as an Arabic word 
than sadaka and a more pronounced religious colour- 
ing, for only it, not sadaka, is used in the Kur’an in 
connection with prophets before Muhammad (Watt 
and Welch, i, 302). 

According to Arabic lexicographers sadaka is 
broader than zakat and is used in the Kur?4n for both 
voluntary and obligatory alms. It thus happens that 
certain of the most important Kurdnic provisions 
concerning zakat are couched in terms of sadaka (e.g. 
IX, 60). In some cases, it is regarded as doubtful 
whether sadaka is being used to refer to voluntary alms 
or zakat or both (e.g. II, 271). A similar uncertainty 
extends to verses which refer to ‘‘spending’’ (znfak) 
(e.g. II, 3) and ‘‘giving’’ (e.g. II, 177). To complicate 
matters, zakat is on occasion, it is claimed, used to 
refer to voluntary alms (e.g. Kuran V, 55, al- 
Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil, ed. Fleischer, Leipzig 1846- 
8, i, 263 (given by ‘Ali while praying); Kur’dn, 
XXX, 39; al-Djaza@iri, Kalaid al-durar, al-Nadjaf 
n.d., i, 284). 

It has been argued that the distinction between 
voluntary and obligatory sadaka is post-Kur-anic 
(C. Snouck Hurgronje, La Zakat, in Selected works, ed. 
G.H. Bousquet and J. Schacht, Leiden 1957, 150-70 
[Verspr. Geschr., ii, 1-58]). But verses such as II, 177, 
which refers both to giving one’s property to beggars, 
among others, and to the giving of zakat and LVIII, 
13, which enjoins those who have failed to give sadaka 
to give zakat, indicate that the Kur’an does make a 
distinction between voluntary alms and zakat, as does 
IX, 79, which speaks of ‘‘believers who give alms of 
their own accord (muttawwi%n)’’ (cf. Ibn al-‘Arabi, K. 
al-Kabas fi shark Muwatta? Malik, ed. Walad Karim, 
Beirut 1992, iii, 1191). According to the Islamic 
sources, voluntary almsgiving, already practiced in 
Mecca, predates zakat, which was instituted in 
Medina (e.g. al-Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil, on VI, 141; 
on the date of imposition of zakat, see Hurgronje, La 
Zakat, 157; cf. ‘Ali al-Kari, Mirkat al-mafatih, Cairo 
1309, ii, 409 (zakat was imposed in Mecca and 
regulated in detail in Medina). 

The Kur’anic provisions understood to refer to 
Sadaka in its sense of voluntary alms touch upon 
themes developed throughout the Islamic tradition. 
God is spoken of as accepting the alms of His servants 
(IX, 104). The giving of alms to the poor in secret is 
said to be preferable to giving openly (II, 271). The 
proper motivation and demeanour of the almsgiver 
are indispensable to the religious value of the act: “‘O 
believers, do not render your alms of no account by 
obligation and insult, like one who expends his pro- 
perty for the sake of appearance before the people 
while not believing in God and the Last Day’’ (II, 
264). The expiatory function of almsgiving is already 
found in II, 196, which institutes fasting, almsgiving, 
and sacrifice as atonement for the pilgrim’s premature 
shaving of the head, and more generally in II, 271. 


- The ‘‘verse of sadaka’’ (@yat al-sadaka), IX, 103, taken 


by most interpreters to refer to zakat, is understood by 
some to refer to the taking of alms as expiation from 
certain Ansari penitents. The ‘‘verse of audience”’ 
(ayat al-munadjat, ayat al-nadjwa), LVIII, 12, enjoins, 
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or at least encourages, the giving of sadaka before an 
audience with the Prophet. It is believed to have been 
in effect only briefly before being abrogated by LVIII, 
13 (al-Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil, ii, 320, cf. al- 
Zamakhsharl, al-Kashshaf, Beirut, iv, 494). 

Other Kur’anic verses, although they do not use the 
term sadaka, figure prominently in later discussions. 
Several verses (II, 177, III, 92, LX XVI, 8) stress the 
significance of giving from what one loves. In II, 267, 
believers are told to give of the ‘‘good things’’ 
(tayyibat) that they have acquired and not to seek out 
the bad things (kAadith) that they would not themselves 
gladly accept, a verse said to have been revealed when 
usurious income, now prohibited, was being given 
away as sadaka. The bountiful reward in store for one 
who gives ‘‘in the cause of God’’ (ff sabil Allah) (II, 
261, seven-hundredfold) or ‘‘to seek God’s pleasure”’ 
(ibtigha? mardat Allah) (II, 265, twofold) is contrasted 
with the vanity of giving ‘‘in pursuit of the life of this 
world’? (al-hayat al-dunya) (IIT, 117). ‘‘Who is it that 
will make God a goodly loan”’ (kard hasan), so that He 
will increase it many times’’ (II, 245; cf. Proverbs, 
xix, 17) is said to have been revealed with reference 
to the Ansari Abu ’1-Dahdah, who gave an orchard of 
600 palm trees as sadaka and was rewarded with one 
million orchards in the hereafter. Kur’an LIX, 9 
praises those ‘‘who prefer over themselves, even 
though they be in want,’’ a passage understood to 
refer to the Medinan Ansar who, setting an example of 
self-sacrifice (ithdr), gave so generously to the 
Muhadjirin (al-Baghawi, Sharh al-sunna, ed. al- 
Amat, Damascus 1390/1400, repr. Beirut 
1403/1983, vi, 181; al-Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil, ii, 
324). In other passages, however, the Kur?4n urges 
moderation in giving (VI, 141, cf. al-Baydawi, op. 
cu., i, 312; XXV, 67). 

2. Sadaka in Hadith. The subject of sadaka is dealt 
with in many Aadith (most easily accessible in SAIi al- 
Muttaki al-Hindi, Kanz al-‘ummal, ed. Hayyani and 
al-Sakka, Aleppo 1391/1971, vi). Although sadaka is 
sometimes used for voluntary alms in explicit contrast 
to zakal, its use in the sense of zakat (found also in 
papyri (G. Khan, Selected Arabic papyri, Oxford 1992, 
i, 53)) remains frequent, with the result that in the 
classical collections of traditions, the Aadith dealing 
with voluntary almsgiving are often found in the 
chapters on zakat. Malik’s Muwatta>, however, already 
has in addition a separate section on voluntary 
almsgiving (in the recension of Yahya b. Yahya al- 
Masmudi, ed. Muhammad Fu’ad ‘Abd _al-Baki, 
Cairo n.d., 615-18). In the interpretation of neither 
the hadith nor the Kur’an was agreement reached as to 
which sense of sadaka was to be presumed as intended 
in the absence of further evidence. 

Beyond the ambiguity occasioned by the continued 
use of sadaka for zakat, there is further uncertainty in 
the interpretation of some traditions created by the 
not infrequent use of sadaka in the sense of permanent 
alms (sadaka djdriya), i.e. the trust or wakf [q.v.] (on 
this use in papyri, see R.G. Khoury, Chrestomathte de 
papyrologie arabe, Leiden 1993, 132-3 (Christian)). 
Some even claimed that sadaka was used in the hadith 
in the sense of the poll tax (dizya) [g.v.], a usage others 
rejected as confined to the Taghlib and other Christ- 
ian Arab tribes (‘Umdat al-kari, ix, 4-5). 

The references to sadaka in the hadith are often of a 
homiletic character, stressing the excellence of alms 
given under one or another circumstance, whether 
that of the giver, the recipient, the time and place of 
the giving, or the gift (cf. al-Djaza?iri, Kala7rd, i, 309). 
Thus when asked what sadaka was best, the Prophet is 
reported to have answered: ‘‘the sadaka you give when 


you are still healthy and tight-fisted, fearing poverty 
and hoping for wealth (Sharh al-sunna, vi, 172-3; al- 
Tibrizi, Mishkat al-masabik, tr. J. Robson, Lahore 
1975, i, 395 (cf. Kur’dn, LXIII, 10)). The merit of 
almsgiving thus lies in the degree of self-denial 
(mudjahadat al-nafs) (Ithaf al-sada, iv, 168) a point made 
more explicitly in the tradition that states that the best 
sadaka is that which the person with little can manage 
to give (djukd al-mukill) (Wensinck, Handbook, 20; 
Mishkat, i, 411 (cf. Kur’an, [X, 79)). Because it is not 
the monetary value of what of what is given that is 
paramount, sadaka consisting of a dirham that con- 
stitutes half the almsgiver’s property is more 
meritorious than 100,000 dirhams given by a person 
of great wealth (al-Nasa71, Sunan, Cairo 1383/1964, 
v, 44; SAli al-Kari, Sharh ‘ayn al-“lm, Cairo, i, 157). 
Alms given to a nearer neighbour is better than that 
given to one more distant. Giving alms to a relative 
is particularly meritorious, since one earns the 
rewards both for sadaka and for cultivating family ties. 
The reward for sadaka given on Friday is double that 
on other days of the week. Other traditions identify 
the best sadaka as that given in Ramadan. The reward 
for giving voluntary alms in secret is seventy times 
that of giving it publicly (al-Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil, 
i, 138, on II, 271; SUmdat al-kari, viii, 284). The place 
in which alms are given is also significant to its merit. 
A dirham given in Mecca, according to a Shi‘ tradi- 
tion, merits a hundred-thousandfold reward, in 
Medina ten-thousandfold, in Kifa one-thousandfold. 
‘‘Whoever gives one dirham of sadaka in Jerusalem 
(Bayt al-Makdis) gains his ransom from hellfire, and 
whoever gives a loaf of bread there is like one who has 
given [the weight of} of the earth’s mountains in 
gold’’ (al-Hasan al-Basri). Of all that might be given 
as alms, water is pronounced to be best, and one who 
gives water to a thirsty Muslim will drink of the wine 
of Paradise. 

The importance of giving sadaka to avert tribula- 
tions in this life and to avoid the punishment of 
hellfire in the hereafter is the topic of many hadiths. 
“‘Whoever can protect himself against hellfire should 
do so, even if it should be with half a date’’. An angel 
is said to pray that the almsgiver be rewarded, while 
another angel prays for the destruction of the property 
of the one who withholds alms. Angels in the form of 
beggars sometimes come to test a family (al-Kadi al- 
Nu‘man, Da‘@im al-Islam, ed. Faydi, Cairo 
1389/1969, ii, 333), and it was Jacob’s failure to give 
alms to an unrecognised prophet in the guise of a beg- 
gar that led to the tragedy of Joseph (zbid., ii, 333-4). 
Where one has nothing tangible to give, one can still 
utter a kindly word (cf. Talmud Bava Bathra 9b). Con- 
duct meriting a reward is in fact frequently termed 
sadaka in the hadith. Thus a man’s lawful sexual inter- 
course is sadaka, as is giving assistance with the 
loading of a beast, and every step take toward prayer. 
Planting something from which a person, bird or 
animal later eats counts as sadaka. One who supports 
himself and his family is credited with sadaka (with 
proper intention; cf. Kethubbéth, 50a). In this extended 
sense, corresponding to a large degree with the Jewish 
gemilith hasadim, ‘‘acts of loving kindness’’ (G.F. 
Moore, Judaism, Cambridge, Mass. 1927, ii, 171-4), 
even greeting another with a cheerful face is deemed 
sadaka (cf. Avéth de-Rabbi Nathan, xiii, 4). In short, 
every good deed is sadaka (kullu ma‘rifin sadaka). Not 
even affirmative action is required, for a Muslim 
whose property is stolen is credited with having given 
it as sadaka. 

The continuity of Islamic teaching on sadaka with 
certain Jewish and Christian conceptions of almsgiv- 
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ing is evidenced by more than one tradition. ‘“‘Alms 
averts a bad death (mitat al-si?)’? (Kanz al-‘ummal, 
vi, 345, in many versions etc.; masari‘ al-si?, Kanz 
al-‘ummal, vi, 406) reproduces Proverbs, x, 2, 


‘‘righteousness (s‘daka) delivers from death,’’ under-’ 


stood in the Talmud (Bava Batkra 10a) to refer to 
almsgiving delivering one from an unnatural death 
(mitha meshunna; cf. Targum ad loc. méthd bisha). The 
depiction of the giver of alms as dressed in an expan- 
ding coat of mail is reminiscent of Isa., lix, 17, ‘‘He 
put on righteousness (s‘daka) as a breastplate’ which 
is taken in the Talmud (Bava Bathra 9b) as comparing 
the assembly of a coat of armour, chain by chain, with 
the growth of small acts of almsgiving to a con- 
siderable sum. Several Aadiths which stress the merit of 
secret almsgiving have exact Biblical parallels. 
‘‘Sadaka in secret extinguishes the wrath of the Lord’’ 
renders Proverbs, xxi, 14, ‘‘a gift given in secret 
soothes anger’’ as interpreted in Bava Bathra 9b. 
Christ’s exhortation ‘‘do not let your left hand know 
what your right hand is doing so that your giving may 
be in secret’’ (Matt., vi, 3,4) appears at the teaching 
of Muhammad in several traditions (Wensinck, Hand- 
book, 20; Mishkat, i, 407; noted by Goldziher, Muh. 
St., ii, 384, and L. Shaykhd, al-Nasraniyya wa adabuha 
bayna ‘arab al-djahiliyya, Beirut 1923, ii/2, 319). 

The model for generosity in almsgiving is provided 
by the Prophet Muhammad, who is described in the 
hadith as ‘‘the most generous of men, bestowing more 
good than the loosed wind’’. He made it a point to 
give with his own hand and derived more joy: from 
giving than the poor to whom he gave. When asked 
for anything, he never said no. If he had nothing to 
give, he remained silent (to elicit others to speak on 
behalf of the beggar). He is said never to have 
delivered a sermon without mentioning sadaka. 

The Prophet’s wives were also known for their 
almsgiving, notably Zaynab bint Djahsh, the 
‘longest in arm’’ (‘Umdat al-kari, viii, 282-3, others 
apply the tradition to Sawda), Zaynab bint 
Khuzayma al-Hilaliyya, already known before Islam 
as the ‘‘mother of the poor’’ (umm al-masakin) for her 
almsgiving, and ‘A?isha (al-Ghazali, Zhya? ‘ulim al- 
din, Cairo 1387/1967, i, 298), who insisted on return- 
ing any blessing bestowed upon her by those she had 
assisted with alms, thus setting an example of purity 
of motive (kA/ds) in giving. Extraordinary generosity 
was exhibited by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, who, when the 
Prophet urged the giving of sadaka, hastened to give 
away half of what he owned, only to find that once 
again he was bested by Aba Bakr, who had given 
away all that he had. Another Companion, Abi 
Dharr al-Ghifari [g.v.], popular among modern 
Muslims (M. Rodinson, Islam and capitalism, New 
York 1973, 25), is said to have regarded the best 
sadaka as the most unsparing. Abd Dharr was exiled 
by the caliph ‘Uthman upon the complaint of 
Mu‘awiya, then governor of Syria, for his controver- 
sial view that zakat had not abrogated all other forms 
of obligatory sadaka and that the Kur?4nic condemna- 
tion of ‘“‘those who hoard gold and silver and do not 
expend it in the way of God”’ (IX, 34) was not averted 
by the payment of zakat. 

According to the hadith, the Prophet, himself so 
generous in giving sadaka, was scrupulous in not tak- 
ing it, while accepting gifts intended as tokens of 
esteem (hadtyya) (cf. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ahkam al-Kur’an, 
ili, 1449-50). It is agreed that the Prophet was pro- 
hibited from receiving zakat, which, by cleansing the 
property and persons of those who pay it, acquires a 
taint of impurity, but opinions differ as to why the 
Prophet would not accept voluntary sadaka. Most, in- 


cluding Aba Hanifa, Aba: Ydsuf and Muhammad al- 
ShaybAani, held that he was prohibited from taking it. 
Among the explanations offered for this prohibition 
are the indignity, inconsistent with the prophetic of- 
fice, of accepting alms, the appearance of self-interest 
(tuhma) were the Prophet to accept sadaka while urging 
others to give it, and the meritoriousness of the 
Prophet’s special deprivation. A minority of scholars, 
including al-Shafi‘T (al-Umm, Cairo 1321-5, iii, 279), 
entertained the possibility that the Prophet was per- 
mitted to accept sadaka but refrained from doing so out 
of pious scruple. On either view, the Prophet would 
be free to use amenities, such as wells, dedicated to the 
use of public at large. The Prophet’s declining to ac- 
cept the sadaka is deemed to be one of the signs of his 
prophethood (dala*il al-nubuwwa), the recognition of 
which led Salm4n al-Farisi (g.v.] to embrace Islam. 
There is disagreement whether or not it constitutes a 
proof for other prophets as well. 

Also characteristic of the Prophet, according to the 
majority of Muslims, but not Imami or Isma‘ili 
Shi‘is, is that upon his death he left nothing to his 
heirs, all his property being sadaka, used here in a 
sense that includes the wakf of his real property (Wen- 
sinck, Handbook, 162; cf. I. Hrbek, Muhammads 
Nachlass und die Aliden, in ArO, xviii/3 [1950], 145-6). 
Here, too, the avoidance of an appearance of self- 
interest is cited in explanation (Umdat al-kari, xxiii, 
232). According to most authorities, all other prophets 
were like Muhammad in leaving no estate for their 
heirs, but al-Hasan al-Basri argued on the basis of 
Kuran, XIX, 6, and XXVII, 16, that other prophets 
had left estates, and certain Basrans, including Ibn 
‘Ulayya (d. 218/833), understood the fact of Muham- 
mad’s having left no estate to represent one of the per- 
sonal distinctions (fadila) granted him, rather than an 
incident of the prophetic office as such. 

3. Sadaka in Islamic law. In addition to using sadaka 
for voluntary alms, Muslim jurists continue to use the 
word in a number of other meanings. As in the 
Kur’an and hadith, sadaka and zakat are often used in- 
terchangeably for obligatory alms in legal literature, 
with which should be included the editorial matter of 
the hadith collections (cf. the occasional doubling usage 
al-zakat wa ’l-sadakat in al-Kadi al-Nu‘man, Da‘a”im al- 
Islam, i, 251 and Ta>wil al-da‘aim, ed. al-A‘zami, 
Cairo, ii, 124, 128). However, against the view that 
saw them as entirely equivalent (e.g. al-Mawardi, al- 
Ahkam al-sultaniyya, Cairo 1386/1966, 113), others at- 
tempted to draw a distinction based on Kur’anic 
usage between zakat, which is to be given to the 
authorities (ia? al-zakat), and sadaka, which the 
authorities are directed to take (Kur’an, IX, 103). On 
this view, which corresponds to the distinction be- 
tween zahir and patin property [see zAKAT], sadaka is 
applicable to lifestock and crops, while zakat, a special 
kind of sadaka, applies to such personal property (am- 
wal) as gold and silver. This usage, identified as that 
of certain Hanafis, has left its traces, and a preference 
for using sadaka to refer to the tax on livestock can be 
noted elsewhere as well (e.g. Malik, al-Muwatta’, 167- 
87). Although sadaka continues to be used for wakf, an 
effort to reduce ambiguity can be observed in such ex- 
pressions as al-sadakat al-mawkifat, al-sadakat al- 
muharramat (al-Umm, iii, 280-1), al-sadakat al-musabbala 
(Ibn Muzaffar, K. al-Bayan al-shafi, San‘a 1404/1984, 
i, 533 (Zaydi), and sadaka muabbada (Ibn al-Mutahhar 
al-Hilli, /dah al-fawa’id, ed. al-Kirmani, Kumm 1388, 
ii, 378). The use of sadaka to refer to expiatory 
penalties is also found (al-Tahanawi, K. Kashshaf 
istilahat al-funin, Calcutta 1862, i, 851). 

Sadaka as a distinct juristic institution only partially 
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reflects the various forms of charitable giving known 
to Islam. For the jurist, sadaka falls under the general 
heading of charitable gifts (dir) or gratuitous 
transfers, tabarru‘at. More specifically, it is treated as 
a species of gift, Azba ‘‘in the wider sense’’ (b: ‘l-ma‘nd 
al-a‘amm), that is, a gratuitous transfer of tangible 
property (also ‘afiyya). It is distinguished from other 
species of gift by the intention with which it is given, 
which must be to please God (4-wadjh Allah) in the 
hope of a reward in the hereafter (thawab al-akhira 
(al-San‘ani..., Beirut 1405/1985. Subulal-salam, ii, 196) 
and not for any wordly purpose such as to acquire a gift 
from the donee, which would render it an ordinary gift 
(also termed Aiba) or to honour the donee (hadtyya). It 
must, that is, constitute a kurba, an act performed as a 
means of coming closer to God. The significance of the 
donor’s intention is evidenced by the Prophet’s accep- 
tance of gifts as hadtyya but not sadaka, a distinction also 
found in the form of an explicit prophetic tradition and 
reflected in the classification of gifts attributed to ‘Ali. 
Gifts of usufruct (manfa‘a) are by definition excluded 
from sadaka, and fall under the headings of license to 
consume (tbaha, diyafa), loan (“artya) or trust (wakf). 
The extent to which sadaka is separately treated in 
legal works varies from text to text, and even in those 
cases where there is a separate discussion of sadaka, 
some of the rules governing it are to be found in the 
chapters on gifts and zakat, although it is not to be 
regarded as a recommended (sunna) form of zakat 
(recommended zakat is, however, known to Imami 
law, Aba Dja‘far al-Tusi, al-Nihdya, Beirut 
1390/1970, 176). 

Islamic law, by way of the hadith, has preserved only 
a few of the distinct forms of gift giving known to the 
Arabs, e.g. the minha or maniha, said to be the best 
kind of sadaka. With Islam there came a radically 
simpler set of distinctions (even the difference between 
hiba and hadtyya is a terminological innovation), in 
which sadaka, defined by its religious intention, held a 
special place. Not surprisingly there was a discernible 
tendency for those giving gifts to prefer the label 
sadaka, with its connotation of a pious motive, for their 
transactions, sometimes to the consternation of jurists 
and with consequences, such as irrevocability, that the 
donors may not have contemplated. Thus in several 
Shi traditions Dja‘far al-Sadik is reported to have 
complained of an erroneous extension, unknown in 
the Prophet’s day, of the term sadaka to ordinary gifts 
(al-Bahrani, al-Hada7tk al-nddira, ed. al-[rwani, Beirut 
1405/1985, xxii, 262-5; al-Kulayni, al-Kaft, ed. al- 
Ghaffari, Tehran 1388-91, vii, 31; al-Tiisi, al-Jstibsar, 
ed. al-Kharsan, Tehran 1390, iv, 110; but cf. al- 
Tahawi, Sharh ma‘ani al-dthdr, ii, 3-4 (hiba labelled 
sadaka in the Prophet’s time). 

While the giving of ordinary gifts is recommended 
(mandub ilayht), to give sadaka is especially recommend- 
ed, and, on the basis of the many Kur’anic verses and 
traditions enjoining it, is classified by later Shafi‘is as 
“strongly recommended’’ (sunna muakkada). Under 
certain circumstances, however, it may be prohibited 
to give sadaka, as for instance, when doing so would 
prejudice discharging one’s obligation to support 
family members or pay off creditors, or when the 
giver knows or suspects that the sadaka will be used for 
an illegal purpose (ma‘szya). 

Even in such cases, however, the preferred view is 
that the donee acquires a good title. It is debated to 
what extent sadaka to a person in dire need is to be 
deemed obligatory. It is recommended that the gift of 
sadaka be accompanied by a supplication to God for its 
acceptance. 

The rules governing the enforceability of the con- 


tract (‘akd) of sadaka are essentially the same as those 
governing an ordinary gift, including the full legal 
capacity of the donor to enter into gratuitous transac- 
tions and the limitation on death-bed transactions {see 
HIBA]. However, some relaxation of the rules of gifts 
in their application to sadaka is occasionally to be 
noted. Thus most Shafi‘is in the case of sadaka 
dispense with the offer and acceptance (al-igjab wa ’I- 
kabul) required by them for the validity of a gift. 
Although most jurists regard the taking of possession 
(kabd, thraz) as just as essential to the enforceability of 
sadaka as of gifts, Ishak b. Rahawayh made an excep- 
tion of sadaka, as did al-Shafil for a time, and this is 
also reported of a number of early jurists (al-Sarakhsi, 
al-Mabsit, Cairo 1324-31, xii, 48). The Malikis, start- 
ing from the enforceability in principle of an agree- 
ment to make a gift (possession being required to per- 
fect the rights of the donee), go furthest in this 
direction. The declaration of a firm present intention, 
or indeed the present intention alone (al-tabtil bi ’l- 
niyya), to give a particular person sadaka, according to 
the accepted (mashhir) teaching of Malik, is en- 
forceable against the donor, so that sadaka, like sdaka 
in Jewish law (cf. Maimonides, Mishne Tord, Hilkhdth 
Maitendth ‘Aniyyim, 8:1), is to this extent analysed as in 
the nature of a vow, rather than a contract. Along 
similar lines, sadaka intended for a particular person 
who cannot be found, according to some early 
authorities, including al-Hasan al-Basri, must be 
given as sadaka to another (cf. Talmud ‘Arakhim 6a). 

There is disagreement as to what extent the donor 
of sadaka can bind the donee by conditions attached to 
the gift. The Shafi‘is give effect to such conditions and 
hold that it is prohibited for the donee to use the sadaka 
otherwise than according to the terms of the gift. 
Hanafi, Hanbali, Zahiri, Twelver Shi‘ and Zaydi 
teaching, to the contrary, invalidates all terms and 
conditions inconsistent with an outright gift of the 
sadaka property (on the different Maliki views, see al- 
Hattab, Mawahib al-djalil, Cairo 1329, vi, 50-1). 

A vow (nadhr) to give sadaka is discouraged, since 
the maker of the vow may never discharge it or may 
do so grudgingly. A vow to give sadaka may be 
discharged before the time originally stated, and a 
vow to give a specific thing as sadaka may be discharg- 
ed by giving its value. A vow to give sadaka to the 
wealthy is said to be invalid. Disagreement is reported 
as to the judicial enforceability of a vow such as “‘If 
I have sexual intercourse with my slave-girl, she is 
yours as sadaka,’’ said by a husband to his wife, where 
the intention is clearly not charitable (nadhr al-ladjag}). 

Unlike zakat, in which the nature and value of the 
property due is fixed by law (mukaddar), the giver of 
sadaka is free to determine what and how much he will 
give. The traditions encouraging the giving of even 
such trivial things as half a date as sadaka indicate that 
the object of sadaka, unlike an ordinary gift, need have 
no market value. It is, however, more meritorious to 
give sadaka from one’s best property, the giving of 
property that is adulterated or of poor quality being 
regarded as reprehensible (makrih), and the giving of 
unlawful (hardm) property prohibited. Nonetheless, 
sadaka has functioned as a means of dealing with un- 
saleable merchandise (Ibn Farhun, Tabsirat al-hukkam, 
on the margin of ‘Ulaysh. Fath al-‘ali al-malik, Cairo, 
ii, 298 (adulterated milk and other substances; badly 
woven mantles to be shredded as rags for sadaka rather 
than burned) and the proceeds of illegal transactions 
(Ibn Hubayra, al-Ifsah, ed. al-Dabbas, Aleppo 
1366/1947, 229 (a sale of grapes for winemaking); 
Subul al-salam iii, 14 (a prostitute’s earnings); Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr, al-Tamhid, repr. Lahore 1404/1983, ii, 
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23-4 (misappropriated booty); cf. Ibn Muflih, K. al- 
Fura‘, ed. Farradj, Beirut 1388/1967, ii, 663-6 (dif- 
ficult cases)). The solution of the Safi al-Fudayl b. 
‘lyad (d. 187/803), who simply threw away ques- 
tionable money that had come into his hands, was 
regarded as unsatisfactory (Jhya, ii, 166-8). In 
modern times, Muslims receiving payments of bank 
interest and insurance proceeds have been encouraged 
to rid themselves of these by giving them as sadaka 
(e.g. Dar al-Ifta? al-Misri, al-Fatawa al-tslamiyya, ix/28 
[1403/1983], 3340, 3342). 

Just as there is no minimum for sadaka, according 
to most jurists there is no maximum (al-Nawawi, 
Sharh Muslim, Cairo, vii, 125 quoting Kadi ‘Iyad; but 
cf. Ibn Hazm, al-Muhalla, ix, 138 for a list of early 
jurists who rejected this). A Muslim of sound mind 
and body who is able to accept poverty is encouraged 
to dispose of all his property as sadaka, beyond narrow 
exemptions. Although there are Kur?anic verses (VI, 
41, XVII, 26, 29) and traditions calling for modera- 
tion in giving, other verses (II, 262, IX, 79, LIX, 9) 
and traditions set no such limit, and it was to these as 
well as to the practice of early Muslims, not to speak 
of the Prophet, that the majority of jurists looked. The 
tradition stating that the best sadaka was that which 
left a sufficiency (‘an zahr ghina), which the Zahiri Ibn 
Hazm took as the only criterion for how much one 
might give (al-Muhalla, ix, 136-42) was widely inter- 
preted to mean ‘‘self sufficiency’’ (ghznd al-nafs), i.e. 
contentment. It is thus permitted to reduce oneself 
and one’s family to penury if those affected are 
capable of enduring it without becoming a burden on 
society and without complaint; otherwise it is 
reprehensible to give away all of one’s property, and 
subsequently to regret one’s sadaka deprives it of its 
reward. 

A minority of jurists set down specific limits on how 
much one might properly give: one-half, more com- 
monly one-third, the proportion set down by Malik, 
the Syrian jurists Makhal (d. 112/730) and al-AwzaT 
(d. 157/774), and the Zaydi Imam al-Hadi (d. 
298/911) and recommended by al-Tabari (d. 
310/923), or one-fifth, one-seventh, or one-tenth (de- 
pending on wealth, attributed to Djabir b. Zayd (d. 
93/712) (cf. one-fifth in Talmud Kethubbéth 50a). 

Unlike zakat, which is designated for specified classes 
of recipients, there are virtually no restrictions on 
those to whom sadaka may be given, and the giver is 
encouraged not to restrict his giving to one group, 
although the law, following the hadith, does identify 
preferred donees such as relatives and neighbours (al- 
Nawawi, al-Madjmii‘, Cairo, vi, 260: consensus that 
relatives are preferred to strangers). A mosque or 
other institution can be a recipient of sadaka, which is 
accepted on its behalf by its representative, who can 
be the donor himself. 

Most jurists understand the prohibition against the 
receipt of sadaka by members of the family (al) of 
Muhammad (as variously defined) to apply only to 
obligatory sadaka, that is, zakat, although the matter 
was much controverted, with Abu Hanifa, Abi 
Yusuf, and Muhammad al-Shaybani and Ahmad b. 
Hanbal reported as having prohibited voluntary 
sadaka to them as well, which was also the view of 
Zayd b. ‘Ali, Ibn Hazm and a number of later jurists. 

Although in popular usage sadaka was understood to 
refer to gifts to the poor, as may be gathered from lex- 
icographical works, both general (LA, s.v. sadaka) and 
juridical (al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma? wa ’l-lughat, 
Cairo n.d., repr. Tehran, ii, 197, s.v. Aiba; idem, 
Tashih al-tarbih, 93, s.v. hiba), the teaching of the jurists 
is unanimous that sadaka, unlike zakat and the Jewish 


sedaka, may be given to the ‘‘wealthy’’ (ghani) (as 
defined for zakat or zakat al-fitra). Traditions such as 
‘*give to one who asks even if he is mounted on a 
horse’’ (al-Muwatta, 615), the practice of the early 
Muslims, and Kur’an, XII, 88, are all cited in sup- 
port of this doctrine. Nonetheless, the reward for 
giving to the needy is said to be seventy times that of 
giving to one not in need, and the greater merit (eigh- 
teenfold), according to a tradition, of making a loan 
as compared to giving sadaka (tenfold) is explained by 
the evident need of the borrower (cf. Talmud Shabbath 
63a, and Rashi, ad /oc.). In this spirit, the ShafiT 
jurists distinguish between sadaka to the poor, which 
requires no intention of a heavenly reward on the part 
of the donor, and sadaka to the wealthy, which does. 

A point of departure for a thorough-going distinc- 
tion between sadaka to the poor and to the wealthy is 
found in the Hanafi tradition. Abi Hanifa, who did 
not recognise the validity of gifts of an undivided 
share, did uphold a gift in the form of sadaka or hiba 
to two poor persons but not to two wealthy persons 
(al-Shaybani, al-Djami‘ al-saghir, Karachi 1407/1987, 
356). In the former case, it was explained, the poor 
donees represented the actual single recipient, God. 
Certain Hanafis are reported to have generalised this 
teaching and to have recognised as sadaka only gifts to 
the poor, whether designated by the donor as sadaka or 
hiba, since the intention of giving to the poor can only 
be to gain a heavenly reward, unlike gifts to the 
wealthy, where a wordly motive is imputed, even 
when they are designated as sadaka (al-Sarakhsi, al- 
Mabsut, xii, 92). 

Sadaka, unlike zakat, may be given to non-Muslims. 
The earlier prohibition, or popular sentiment of the 
early Muslims, against doing so is understood to have 
been abrogated by Kur?an, II, 272, and the Prophet 
frequently gave sadaka to non-Muslims to bring them 
closer to Islam (Abu ’l-Huda al-Sayyadi, Daw? al- 
shams, 1394/1974, ii, 94). The validity of such sadaka 
applies in the first instance to dhimmis, Jews, Christ- 
ians and Magians, but according to some jurists 
sadaka may also be given to enemy aliens (arbi) who 
are related or allied to the Muslims or who are being 
held as prisoners or whose conversion is hoped for. 
Such sadaka is deemed meritorious. Non-Muslims are 
not, however, to be given portions of sacrificial 
animals (udhiyya). Some Shi‘i jurists opposed giving 
sadaka to any non-Muslims or at least argued that 
sadaka to non-Muslims be given only in cases of need 
and only to the extent of that need, and there are 
Imami traditions that oppose the giving of sadaka to 
Sunnis and Zaydis. 

The chief practical difference between sadaka and an 
ordinary gift lies in the almost universal recognition 
that a gift in the form of sadaka is not subject to revoca~ 
tion (rudja‘, irtidja‘, itisar). While the jurists differ in 
the degree to which they recognise the revocability, 
however much disapproved, of ordinary gifts, they 
agree that sadaka is in principle irrevocable, although 
the Hanafis regard the irrevocability of sadaka to a 
wealthy person, which they uphold, as contrary to 
strict legal reasoning (istéhsan). Maliki doctrine 
departs from this principle to the extent of upholding 
an express right of revocation reserved by a father or 
mother in a gift of sadaka to their children, a rule ex- 
tended by some Malikis to sadaka between strangers, 
rendering the gift inalienable during the lifetime of the 
donor, and both al-ShafiSi and Ahmad b. Hanbal are 
reported to have held that a father has a right to 
revoke sadaka to his child. The view of the Imami Abt 
Dja‘far al-Tusi (d. 459/1067) (al-Mabsif, iii, 314) that 
sadaka and ordinary gifts were legally in- 
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distinguishable, even as regards revocability, was 
regarded as exceptional, and it was, in fact, argued by 
others that sadaka, being irrevocable, should not be 
classified as a species of gift (al-Tahanawi, Kashshaf, ii, 
1449). 

Various explanations are offered for the ir- 
revocability of sadaka. One is that the donor’s heaven- 
ly reward for sadaka provides moral consideration for 
the gift, and gifts for which consideration has been 
given are irrevocable. This explanation, characteristic 
of the Hanafis (al-Sarakhsi, a/-Mabsut, xii, 58), for 
whom it is part of a general theory of irrevocability, 
is cited by others as well, but is open to criticism. It is 
also suggested that sadaka is irrevocable inasmuch as 
is given in the first instance to God, the obligation to 
whom is discharged by delivery to the poor person (al- 
Sarakhsi, al-Mabsut, xii, 58; cf. al-Zurkani, Sharh al- 
Muwatta?, iv, 47 (irrevocable because for the sake of 
God)). Where the nature of the gift is disputed, the 
donee resisting revocation has the burden of proving 
that it is sadaka. Significantly, the rule of irrevocability 
was applied to gifts to the poor which were designated 
by their donors as ordinary gifts and not sadaka, but 
which were treated by the jurists, who looked to the 
substance, not the form, of the transaction, as within 
the scope of sadaka. 

Closely related to the question of the irrevocability 

of sadaka was that of the re-acquisition of property 
given as sadaka. In a tradition the Prophet is reported 
to have told ‘Umar not to purchase a horse that he had 
previously given as sadaka and to have compared the 
person who goes back to his sadaka to a dog that 
returns to its vomit. For most jurists, re-acquisition by 
a voluntary act of the donor, such as purchase, gift or 
sadaka, is disapproved, but not passive re-acquisition 
by inheritance or a wife’s re-acquisition as support of 
what she gave her husband as sadaka. For the Malikis, 
but not the Shafi‘is, the disapproval of re-acquisition 
extends to cases in which the property has passed 
through one or more intervening owners prior to its 
re-acquisition. A minority of jurists, including the 
Zahiris, regarded all instances of re-acquisition, even 
by inheritance, as prohibited. The disapproval of re- 
acquisition extends to obligatory sadaka, that is zakat, 
and property given as expiation (kaffara) or in 
discharge of a vow (nadhr), and to the enjoyment of the 
usufruct of what has been given, but not to sadaka in- 
tended for the public such as water for a mosque. The 
rule against re-acquisition (at least by purchase) is 
variously explained. According to one explanation, 
the donee in selling the sadaka to the donor will not feel 
free to bargain at arms’ length, and the lower pur- 
chase price, coming as a consequence of the sadaka, 
will vitiate the original gift. A second explanation 
regards re-acquisition as compromising the ‘‘form’’ 
(stra) of the sadaka, which requires completely 
divesting oneself of the gift. The Imami Muhammad 
b. Idris al-Hilli (d. 598/1202) rejected the rules 
against re-acquisition as inconsistent with the donee’s 
full right of ownership (K. al-Sardir, Kumm 1410, iii, 
174). 
' The acceptance of sadaka is subject to its own rules. 
Most consider acceptance under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to be a ‘‘recommended’’ (sunna) act, 
obligatory only when the recipient is in the most dire 
need (mug¢farr), and in such cases, the reward for tak- 
ing may well exceed that for giving. A minority, in- 
cluding Ibn Hazm, require that a gift of sadaka be acy 
cepted, if only to be at once returned to the giver 
(al-Muhalla, ix, 152-4). 

Apart from a limited number of exceptions, in- 
cluding that of utter want, begging is prohibited, and 
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even then the poor are encouraged to accept their fate 
without soliciting alms (cf. Jkya?i, 298), the poor who 
do so being preferred as recipients of sadaka to beggars 
(cf. Kur’an, II, 273). In any case, if one is able, it is 
better to earn one’s livelihood by the most menial 
tasks than to beg (to thus be able to give sadaka). Begg- 
ing has its own etiquette. Importunate begging, begg- 
ing in a mosque, and begging in the name of God are 
all disapproved, although in the latter case, according 
to some, the beggar invoking God’s name should not 
be turned away empty-handed. It is forbidden for a 
person of sufficient means to beg as if in need and 
disapproved for him to put himself in the way of 
receiving alms. Otherwise, such a person may accept 
unsolicited alms. 

4. The practice of sadaka. The giving of sadaka was 
and remains widespread among Muslims, encouraged 
as it is by many Kur’anic verses and traditions. These 
indicate that the giving of sadaka serves a number of 
distinct functions. Sadaka acts, in the first place, as ex- 
piation for sins, and it is recommended that it be 
given immediately following any transgression 
(ma‘siya) (Ihya, i, 298, the advice of the legendary 
sage Lukman), for example, after intercourse with a 
menstruating woman. Voluntary almsgiving can thus 
make good shortcomings in the past payment of zakat. 

Closely related to the expiatory function of sadaka is 
its special role in affording protection against all man- 
ner of evils. According to a tradition, the sadaka that 
a Muslim gives wards off afflictions in this world, 
questioning in the grave, and punishment on Judge- 
ment Day (Isma‘il Hakki, Tafsir nih al-bayan, Istanbul 
1911-25, i, 418). Accordingly, it is recommended to 
give sadaka at the start of each day as insurance against 
personal troubles (cf. Kur’4n, II, 274). The constant 
giving of little is said to please God more than the oc- 
casional giving of much. Although giving sadaka is 
recommended at all times, it is especially appropriate 
to give it upon significant occasions such as going to 
war or on a journey, and the tradition stating that ‘‘it 
is better for a man to give a dirham in alms while he 
is alive and healthy than one hundred dirhams when 
he is dying’’ did not prevent al-Hasan al-Basri from 
teaching that ‘‘the most appropriate time for a man to 
give sadaka is his last day in this world and his first in 
the next’’ (al-‘Abbas b. Ahmad al-San‘ani, Tatimmat 
al-rawd al-nadir, with al-Rawd al-nadir, iv, 122-3). 

The positive side of giving sadaka lies in the merit 
that accrues to the giver, greater according to some 
than that of zakat. Sadaka is encouraged as a means of 
bringing down sustenance (rizk) from heaven. The 
giver of sadaka is promised a reward many times what 
he has given, from ten times for sadaka given to a 
healthy person, ninety for a blind or handicapped per- 
son, nine hundred times for a needy relative, one hun- 
dred thousand for parents, and nine hundred thou- 
sand for a scholar. ‘ ; 

The merit of giving sadaka does not stop with the 
giver. ‘‘Cure your sick with sadaka,’’ the Prophet is 
reported to have said. Nor is the benefit of sadaka 
limited to the living, for according to the hadith, sadaka 
may be given in the name of deceased Muslims, 
especially by: a child on behalf of a parent, and its 
reward will be presented to them on a platter of light 
(fabak min nar). Although the Mut‘tazila are alleged to 
have denied the efficacy of alms in the name of the de- 
ceased, a consensus is claimed for it (al-Nawawi, Sharh 
Muslim, vii, 90; al-Zurkani, Shark al-Muwaffa?, iv, 56). 
The deceased is credited with the merit of having 
given the sadaka, a reward that does not diminish that 
of the giver. 

In the giving of sadaka Muslims have found also a 
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means of moral edification. According to the Maliki 
jurist Ibn Rashid al-Kafsi (d. 736/1336), the rationale 
(Atkma) of the law of gifts is to purify the soul from the 
malady of avarice (bukh/) (K. Lubab al-lubab, Tunis 
1346, 243), and sadaka embodies the virtue of 
generosity (qjud, sakha>), a reflection of the generosity 
of God the ‘‘All-Giving’’ (al- Wahhab). ‘‘The believer 
is obligated to instruct his child in generosity and 
charity just as he is obligated to instruct him in 
monotheistic doctrine and belief, for the love of this 
world is the source of all sin,’’ according to Abu Man- 
gar al-Maturidi (Ibn Nudjaym ..., Cairo 1334/1915, 
al-Bahr al-raik, vii, 284). The transformation of sadakain 
the act of giving is depicted in a tradition in which sadeka, 
personified, addresses its giver: ‘‘I was little and you 
made me much, I was small and you made me great, I 
was your enemy and you made me your friend, I was 
perishable and you made me permanent, I was guarded 
and you made me your guard.”’ On the other hand, the 
role of sadaka in the redistribution of wealth has tended 
to be neglected in the growing literature by modern 
Muslims on Islamic economics, which has understan- 
dably focused on zakat (but cf. A. Qureshi, The 
economic and social system of Islam, Lahore 1979, 91-7). 

The Kur’a4n urges believers not to undo their 
charitable gifts with ‘‘obligation’’ (mann) and ‘‘in- 
sult’ (adha). ‘‘Kind speech and forgiveness,’’ it 
teaches, ‘‘are better than sadaka followed by insult’’ 
(II, 263-4). The giver is forbidden to regard himself 
as having conferred a benefit on the taker, an attitude 
than can be exhibited in thought, word or conduct or 
to demean the taker in any fashion. Mann is deemed 
to be a grave sin (kabira), although there is disagree- 
ment as to whether it entirely destroys the reward of 
the sadaka or merely diminishes it (on the Mu‘tazili 
teaching of the cancellation of good deeds by bad 
(thbat), see M.J. McDermott, The theology of al-Shaykh 
al-Mufid, Beirut 1978, 258-62). ‘‘Obligation’’ and ‘‘in- 
sult’’ can be avoided by giving one’s sadaka in secret. 
The Kur’anic recommendation of ‘‘kind speech’’ is 
respected by the use of stereotyped replies in turning 
down the requests of beggars (see e.g. M. Piamenta, 
The Muslim conception of God and human welfare as reflected 
in everyday Arabic speech, Leiden 1983, 65-6; C.A. 
Nallino, L’Arabo parlato in Egitto, Milan 1939, repr. 
1978, 134), although some early Muslims, like the 
Prophet, are reported to have preferred silence. 

5. Sadaka in Sufism and Shi esotericism. The giving 
and receiving of sadaka have a special place in Sifism 
with its encouragement of self-imposed poverty. This 
had led Sifis to be distinguished as givers of sadaka 
and by virtue of their poverty as suitable recipients. 
There are reports of fabulous sums given away as 
sadaka by those seeking to elevate their spiritual state 
(Abu Nasr al-Sarradj, Kitab.al-Luma‘, ed. Nicholson, 
Leiden 1914, 158; Ibn al-Djawzi, Talbis Iblis, ed. al- 
Munir, Cairo, 170). Such Sifis could claim the 
Prophet and Abu Bakr as their models. In the light of 
the prophetic tradition that the ‘“‘upper hand [of the 
giver] is superior to the lower hand [of the recipient]’’, 
pious givers of sadaka, unwilling to assume an attitude 
of superiority, resorted to such devices as putting their 
hand below that of the poor person (Zhyd?, i, 286) or 
throwing the gift on the ground (al-Kushayri, al- 
Risdla, Cairo, 114). 

Sufis differed in their attitudes toward the accept- 
ance of sadaka. Some, not wishing to compete with the 
rest of the poor (being themsclves spiritually wealthy) 
and to avoid being indebted to anyone other than 
God, studiously refrained from accepting sadaka. But 
Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889) already critically notes a 
Suff interpretation that the upper hand in the pro- 


phetic tradition refers to the recipient (Talbis Iblis, 
179). In accepting sadaka the poor Sifis were actually 
conferring a benefit on the giver (al-Hudjwiri, Kashf 
al-mahdjub, tr. Nicholson, Leiden 1914, 316-17 (rejec- 
ting the interpretation of the literalist ah/-: hashw; cf. 
Lev. Rabba 34:8), and the Kur’anic reference to God 
accepting sadakdt (IX, 104) and the tradition that the 
All-Merciful accepts sadaka in His right hand encour- 
aged the view that the actual giver of sadaka was God 
(Kashf al-mahdjib, 316-317; Ihya?, i, 285; anon., K. 
Adab al-mulik fi bayan haka*tk al-tasawwuf, ed. Radtke, 
Beirut 1991, 41), a view said to have been cited by 
wealthy Sifis in justification of their abusive amassing 
of fortunes from alms (Talbis Iblis, 179). Al-Djunayd 
(d. 298/910 [¢.v.]), who was among those who regard- 
ed it as better to take sadaka than zakat (Ihya?, i, 302), 
strongly approved the practice of preferring the poor 
Sifis as recipients. The humiliation of begging was, in 
addition, imposed by some Sufi masters on their 
novices as a form of spiritual discipline. 

The influential Andalusian Sufi Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 
638/1240) offered novel interpretations, at once 
paradoxical and harmonising, of sadaka. The 
superiority of voluntary alms to the obligatory zakat is 
expounded on the basis of a metaphysical analysis of 
obligation (Futwhat, i, 590-1), but from another point 
of view the superiority of zakat is upheld (ibid. , i, 587). 
The ‘‘upper’’ and ‘‘lower’’ hands of the tradition are 
both the ‘‘hands’’ of God, understood as different 
divine attributes bestowing mercy. The virtues of 
secret and public giving, properly understood, are 
such that both should be practiced (they are same for 
the gnostic or ‘arif). But the high point of the influence 
of sadaka upon Safi thought probably came with his 
predecessor Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Sabti (d. 601/1205), 
whose entire teaching revolved around sadaka, the 
other institutions of Islam and even the nature of ex- 
istence being interpreted in its light (al-Tadili, AkAdar 
Abi ’l-‘Abbas al-Sabti, with his al- Tashawwuf ila ridjal al- 
tasawwuf, Rabat 1404/1984, 453-4; C. Addas, The 
quest for the red sulphur, Cambridge 1993, 176-7). 

The Sh7‘j tradition of esoteric interpretation (ta°wil) 
did not ignore sadaka. The giving of sadaka is taken as 
representative of the various forms of assistance that 
could be offered to the Imam of the Twelver Shi‘is 
and his followers. The givers of sadaka mentioned in 
the Kur’an are the Imams, who bestow guidance. For 
the Fatimid Chief Justice al-NuSman b. Muhammad 
(d. 363/957), voluntary sadaka symbolises the 
volunteered esoteric knowledge, in the form of ad- 
monition and exhortation, that those of higher ranks 
bestow on those below them (Ta*wil al-da‘a*im, ii, 94, 
iii, 63). 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
text, see N.B.E. Baillee, Digest of Moohummudan law, 
London 1869, 1875 (vol. i, 2nd ed.), repr. Lahore 
1975, i, 554-6 (Hanaff), ii, 224-5 (Imami), Juyn- 
boll, Handbuch, 94-6, 112 (Shafi‘t), D. Santillana, 
Tstituztont di dtritte musulmano malichita, Rome 1938, 
ii, 411-2, Y. Linant de Bellefonds, Traité de droit 
musulman comparé, Paris 1973, iii, 317-19. Tanzil- 
Ur-Rahman, A Code of muslim personal law, Karachi 
1980, ii, 96-8; Ghazali, The Mysteries of almsgiving, 
tr. N.A. Faris, Beirut 1966 (from Jhya? ‘ulam al-din), 
M.U. Kandhalvi, Faza%il-e sadagaat, Karachi 1991 
(tr. from the Urdu of a modern hadith scholar), i; 
W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 
165-9; idem, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 
369-72 (Kur’anic usage); W.F. Madelung, The 
Hashimiyyat of al-Kumayt and Hashimi Shv“ism, in SI, 
Ixx (1989), 5-26 (prohibition of sadaka); N.A. 
Stillman, Charity and social service in medieval Islam, in 
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Societas, v/2 (1975), 105-115 (charitable institu- 
tions). (T.H. Weir-[A. Zysow]) 
SADAKA, Bani, a name sometimes given in the 
mediaeval Arabic sources to the princes of the 
Mazyadids or Band Mazyad [g.v.] in central 
“Irak. The name derives from the most famous 
member of the line, Sadaka (I) b. Manstr (479- 
501/1086-1108 [g.v.]). 
Bibliography: See that to MAZYAD, BANU. 
(Ep.) 

SADAKA 3. Manstr B. Dusays B. SALI B. 
Mazyab, Sayr AL-Daw.a Asu ’L-HaSsAN AL-ASADI, 
ruler of al-Hilla of the Arab line of Mazyadids [see 
MAZYAD, BANU]. After the death of his father in 
479/1086-7, Sadaka was recognised by the Saldjuk 
sultan Malik Shah as lord of the territory on the left 
bank of the Tigris. During the fighting between sultan 
Berk-yaruk and his brother Muhammad, Sadaka was 
at first on the side of the former, but when Berk- 
yaruk’s vizier, al-A‘azz Abu ’l-Mahasin al-Dihistani, 
demanded a large sum of money from him in 
494/1100-1 and finally threatened him with war, 
Sadaka abandoned Berk-yaruk and had the khutba 
read in the name of Muhammad. The sultan then 
tried to win him back by peaceful means; but Sadaka 
demanded that the vizier should be handed over to 
him, and as Berk-yaruk could not grant this, the 
negotiations fell through. Instead of agreeing with 
Berk-yaruk, Sadaka drove the sultan’s governor out 
of Kiufa and himself occupied the town. In the follow- 
ing year al-Hilla [g.v.] was founded; previously, the 
Band Mazyad had lived in tents. 

When Gimishtekin al-Kaysari by Berk-yaruk’s 
orders appeared in Baghdad in the middle of Rabi‘ I 
496/end of December 1102, Ilghazi b. Artuk, 
Muhammad’s governor there, made an alliance with 
Sadaka. In the meanwhile, the caliph al-Mustazhir 
had Berk-yaruk again proclaimed sultan; never- 
theless, Sadaka still declined to acknowledge his 
suzerainty. Soon afterwards Berk-yaruk’s name was 
again dropped from the khujba and the imams confined 
themselves for the time being to praying for the caliph 
only without mentioning by name either of the two 
contending sultans. But the war continued; by Rabi‘ 
II 496/January 1103, Gumiishtekin had to evacuate 
Baghdad and, as he was unable to hold out in Wasit 
either, Muhammad was again recognised as sultan in 
both cities. Sadaka then extended his power over a 
great part of the ‘Irak; in the same year, he took the 
town of Hit {q.v.] on the Euphrates, which Berk-yaruk 
had granted as a fief to one of his followers, and ap- 
pointed his cousin Thabit b. Kamil governor of it. In 
Shawwal 497/June-July 1104, Wasit met the same 
fate and here Muhadhdhib al-Dawla al-Sa‘id b. Abi 
’|-Khayr was appointed governor. Next came the turn 
of Basra, which had fallen into the hands of the 
Saldjak Isma‘il b. Arslandjik during the war between 
Berk-yaruk and his brothers. It was not ull after the 
death of Berk-yaruk that sultan Muhammad was able 
to think of dislodging Isma‘il from it and in 499/1105- 
6 he asked Sadaka to fight him. In Djumada I of the 
same year/January-February 1106, Sadaka took the 
field against Isma‘il, who was soon forced to sur- 
render, whereupon Sadaka appointed one of his 
grandfather Dubays’s mamlaks named Altantash to 
govern Basra. But as the latter was very soon surpris- 
ed and captured by Bedouin bandits, the sultan 
himself appointed another governor in his place. In 
Safar 500/October 1106, Kaykubadh b. Haza@rasp al- 
Daylami, lord of Takrit [¢.v.], had also to yield. 
After the death of Berk-yaruk, Muhammad had sent 
the amir Aksunkur al-Bursuki [¢.v.] to Takrit to oc- 


cupy the town. As Kaykubadh would not obey, he 
was besieged. After several months had passed, he 
saw the impossibility of holding out any longer, and 
sent to Sadaka and surrendered the city to him. War- 
ram b. Abi Firas was then appointed governor of 
Takrit. But Muhammad could not always look on 
quietly while Sadaka’s power kept growing, especially 
as the latter never had any scruples about affording 
shelter to anyone who had fallen into disgrace with the 
sultan. When Aba Dulaf Surkhab b. Kaykhusraw, 
lord of Sawa [q.v.], took refuge with him and Sadaka 
refused to hand him over, long negotiations between 
Sadaka and the sultan only resulted in an open breach 
between suzerain and vassal. The sultan set out in 
person from Baghdad with a large army, and in the 
fierce battle which was fought (according to the most 
usual statement) in the latter half of Radjab 
501/beginning of March 1108, Sadaka was killed at 
the age of fifty-nine. Like his ancestors, he bore the 
title Malik al-‘Arab; the highest praise is given him by 
Arab poets and historians for his virtues, notably his 
liberality and readiness to give assistance, and he is 
rightly described by A. Miller (Der Islam im Morgen- 
und Abendland, ii, 122) as ‘‘a true Bedouin, brave, 
stubborn and wily’’. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 
490-1, tr. de Slane, i, 634; Ibn al-Athir, x, passim; 
Abu ’I-Fida?, Annales, ed. Reiske, iii, 264, 308, 344, 
354, 358, 362; Bundari, in Houtsma, Recueil de textes 
rel. aVhist. d. Seldjoucides, ii, 76, 102, 259; Recueil des 
hist. des croisades, Hist. or., i, 9, 247-52, iii, 487, 517, 
531; Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, iii, 156-9; M.F. 
Sanaullah, The decline of the Saljiigid empire, Calcutta 
1938, index; C.E. Bosworth, in Camb. hist. Iran, v, 
108, 115, 121; ‘Abd al-Djabbar Nadjf, al-Imara al- 
Mazyadiyya ... 387-558/997-1162, Basra 1970, 96 ff. 
See also the Bibl. to MAZYAD, BANU. 

7 (K.V. ZeTTERSTEEN) 

aL-SASDAN!, ‘“‘the two lucky (planets)’’, a 
technical term in astrology referring to the two 
beneficent planets Jupiter and Venus. On the oppo- 
site, Saturn and Mars are al-nahsan', ‘‘the two 
unlucky, maleficent (planets)’’; cf. al-Kh”arazmi, 
Mafatih al-‘ulim, ed. van Vloten, 228-9. In more 
detail, al-Biruni, K. al-Tafhim li-awa*il sina‘at al- 
tandjim, ed. and tr. R.R. Wright, London 1934, §§ 
381-2, in the explanation of the ‘‘natures’’ (tiba@‘) of 
the planets, describes Saturn as al-nahs al-akbar, and 
Mars as al-nahs al-asghar, i.e. the greater and the lesser 
evil, and, correspondingly, Jupiter as al-sa‘d al-akbar 
and Venus as al-sa‘d al-asghar, i.e. the greater and the 
lesser luck. This division goes back to Ptolemy, 
Tetrabiblos i, 5 (on the &yaBonotot, beneficent, and 
xaxonotot, maleficent, planets, according to the 
teachings of ‘‘the ancients’, of maAatot), and is based 
on the mixture of the four humours—warm, cool, 
dry, humid—in each planet. Mercury, according to 
Ptolemy, is ambivalent; when associated with another 
planet, it reinforces its power, either beneficent or 
maleficent; al-Birtini (loc. cit.) adds that Mercury, 
when standing alone, is inclined to beneficence. Cf. 
also A. Bouché-Leclerc, L’astrologie grecque, Paris 
1899, 101; J. Ruska, AL-sa‘SpAN in El’. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

angst (P. Kunitzscu) 

AL-SADAT, Anwar, Egyptian statesman (1918- 
81). 

a was born into a poor family in the Egyptian 
village of Mit Abi Kom, 60 km/40 miles north of 
Cairo. His father was a civil servant who had to sup- 
port his wife and thirteen children. Sadat spent his 
first seven years in his village, where he was left in the 
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care of his grandmother while his parents were work- 
ing in Sadan (his mother was Sudanese). He went to 
the village school and thoroughly enjoyed his life 
amongst the local peasants. He later claimed that his 
early experiences gave him a deep understanding of 
the Egyptian peasant’s mentality and of his deep roots 
in the countryside. He considered the fallah to be the 
foundation of society and the guardian of its tradi- 
tions. When in power, he enjoyed return visits to his 
village in order to re-establish contact with ordinary 
people. 

In 1925 he moved with his father to Cairo, where 
he went to secondary school in 1930. In 1936 he just 
managed to pass his General Certificate of Education. 
Perhaps more importantly, he was drawn into the 
political atmosphere of street demonstrations against 
the British presence and of calls for evacuation and in- 
dependence. This was the background of a number of 
young Egyptians at the time, among them ‘Abd al- 
Nasir [q.v. in Suppl.], who were later to play an active 
role in politics. Like ‘Abd al-Nasir, al-Sadat entered 
the Military Academy, newly-open to sons of lower 
class families and previously the preserve of the upper 
classes. 

He graduated as an army officer in 1938 and was 
sent with ‘Abd al-Nasir to Mankabad in Upper 
Egypt. The two of them, with one or two others, 
formed a group of disgruntled soldiers who were even- 
tually to form the core of the Free Officers. Al-Sadat 
was transferred to Cairo, where the circle of officers 
dedicated to the overthrow of the régime gradually ex- 
panded. ‘Abd al-Nasir was the real leader of the 
group, although al-Sadat in his memoirs tended to ex- 
aggerate the centrality of his own role. In his Revolt on 
the Nile (London 1957) he glorified ‘Abd al-Nasir as 
the leader of the movement. In his autobiography Jn 
search of tdentity (London 1978), he put himself at the 
centre and was much more critical of ‘Abd al-NAsir. 
Unbiased accounts would place al-Sadat very much in 
the secondary role. 

During the second World War, al-Sadat showed 
distinct pro-Nazi sympathies in the belief that Ger- 
many would be victorious and give Egypt her in- 
dependence. He was arrested by the British for 
dubious activities, tried by an Anglo-Egyptian court 
and imprisoned until October 1944. He escaped from 
jail and was on the run until the end of the war. 

After the war, he did not go back to the army but 
was active on the fringes of political violence and ter- 
rorism. He admitted to being implicated in the 
assassination of Amin ‘Uthman, the former Minister 
of Finance, in January 1946. He was re-arrested and 
tried only in 1948, when he was released without con- 
viction. He then drifted into business and journalism 
without any great success. Surprisingly, he did not 
take part, with ‘Abd al-Na4sir and his comrades, in the 
1948 war in Palestine which had such a deep effect on 
their thinking about the future of Egypt. However, al- 
Sadat’s lack of success in business led him to rejoin the 
army as a captain in 1950, when he met again ‘Abd 
al-Nasir and ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amir. They joined 
together in planning the 1952 coup, although ‘Abd 
al-NAsir did not quite trust al-Sadat, who had suspect 
links with al-Ikhwan al-Muslimin [q.v.] and even 
with the palace. He was thus not given a leading role 
in the coup. On 21 July 1952 he was chosen to read 
a prepared statement on the radio announcing the 
coup and the army takeover. 

From then on until ‘Abd al-N4sir’s death, al-Sadat 
was a faithful son of the revolution; some would say, 
a trimmer. He certainly worked loyally in ‘Abd al- 
Nasir’s shadow and was at times mocked for his 


assiduous, self-effacing sycophancy. Once again, al- 
Sadat provided two versions of his life with ‘Abd al- 
Nasir. In My son, this is your uncle Gamal (Cairo n.d.), 
published during ‘Abd al-Nasir’s lifetime, he provid- 
ed an extravagantly eulogistic picture of his master 
who could do no wrong and who was the only person 
who could lead Egypt to a bright future. In his later 
autobiography, he blamed ‘Abd al-Nasir for his dic- 
tatorial attitude, his unwillingness to heed advice and 
for having led Egypt into numerous disastrous situa- 
tions, the Suez crisis, the Yemen war and the 1967 
Israeli defeat. 

Al-Sadat held a number of posts under ‘Abd al- 
Nasir none of any great significance. He edited the 
newspaper al-Djumhuriyya, where he was able to ex- 
press his own rather extravagant views. In 1962 ‘Abd 
al-Nasir appointed him Secretary-General of the Con- 
stituent Assembly with the task of drafting the Na- 
tional Charter. Al-Sadat was later to claim that this 
document was merely a front to show that, ostensibly, 
‘Abd al-Nasir was interested in the common man. 

Al-Sadat’s most important role was to lead Egypt 
into one of the greatest setbacks. In 1962 ‘Abd al- 
NAsir sent him to Yemen to advise on whether Egypt 
should intervene in the struggle between Royalists 
and Republicans. Al-Sadat wrongly reported that the 
Royalists could soon be defeated and that Egypt 
should send troops to support the Republicans. ‘Abd 
al-Nasir allowed himself to be dragged into a 
quagmire of fighting until 1967. Al-Sadat was 
discredited and receded into the background for a 
time. 

‘Abd al-Nasir’s prestige fell to its lowest ebb with 
the defeat in 1967 in the Six-Day War against Israel. 
He stayed on as President, tired and ill, and in 1969 
he appointed al-Sadat his deputy in an ostensible at- 
tempt to share the responsibilities of office. To what 
al-Sadat owed this elevation, other than his total loyal- 
ty to ‘Abd al-NaAsir, is not clear. However, when ‘Abd 
al-Nasir died in September 1970, al-Sadat was there, 
ready to take over. 

Emerging from the shadows, he quickly showed 
himself to be his own man, with policies radically dif- 
ferent from those of his predecessor. He especially 
chafed under three of ‘Abd al-Nasir’s bequests—the 
close ties with the Soviet Union, socialism and the 
Israeli occupation of the Sinai. He immediately made 
moves to lessen the burdens of socialism with his 
“revolution of rectification’? and by opening the 
economy to Western investment, the infitak. His rela- 
tionship with the Soviets was uneasy from the first, 
and he surprised the world when he ordered all Soviet 
military experts to leave the country in July 1972. He 
had, however, to replace Russian aid, and, against all 
previous wisdom, he turned to the West and, in par- 
ticular, to the Americans. He became popular in the 
West, the moderate after ‘Abd al-Nasir, who seemed 
to forgive and to forget all his past criticism of Britain 
and the United States. 

He then turned to the real enemy, Israel, and after 
months of careful military planning on the morning of 
6 October 1973 he launched an attack across the Suez 
Canal against Israeli fortifications. The Israelis were 
taken completely by surprise, but after fierce battles 
they were able to cross the Canal and surround the 
Egyptian army. The battle ended in a stalemate, but 


-al-Sadat had shown that Egyptians could plan and 


fight successfully and it gave him a new basis on which 
to negotiate. It gave him popularity in Egypt, and he 
was able to bring the Americans into the search for 
peace. Henry Kissinger helped to bring about a 
disengagement; the Israelis moved back across the 
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Canal, which was reopened for the first time since 
1967. 

At home, al-Sadat was facing severe economic 
problems. He wanted peace with Israel in order to 
pursue economic development in an atmosphere of 
stability and security which would encourage foreign 
investment. A big drain on the budget were the large 
subsidies on basic foodstuffs and other items. To try 
to obtain loans from the World Bank (which disliked 
subsidies), al-Sadat agreed to withdraw subsidies from 
several items. The result was immediate and shock- 
ing. In January 1977 rioting broke out all over the 
country. There were many deaths and the army had 
to be brought in to restore order. Al-Sadat was stunn- 
ed. He restored the subsidies and looked around for 
scapegoats. He blamed the Left and the Marxists, and 
arrested hundreds of them. It was the beginning of a 
gradual decline in his popularity. He overreacted as 
he felt threatened, and introduced stricter censorship 
and declared a state of emergency. 

He had to look abroad for ways of regaining some 
of his popularity. He felt the peace process was stalled 
again, and stunned the world by making a dramatic 
visit to Jerusalem in November 1977 to present his 
case to the enemy. Ina speech to the Knesset he made 
clear his conditions for a stable peace. The Israelis 
made no commitments immediately, and it needed 
the intervention of President Jimmy Carter to bring 
the two sides closer together during meetings at Camp 
David in March 1979. A peace treaty was signed be- 
tween Egypt and Israel by which Israel agreed to 
withdraw from Sinai, diplomatic and trade relations 
were to be established and Israeli ships were to be al- 
lowed to use the Suez Canal. 

The rest of the Arab world believed that al-Sadat 
had betrayed the Palestinian cause, since the Israeli 
Prime-Minister, Menachem Begin, had made no con- 
cessions at all to the Palestinians. Egypt was expelled 
from the Arab League and opposition to the treaty 
was widespread in Egypt itself. The more extreme 
Muslim religious groups were very bitter in their op- 
position. They also believed that al-Sadat had sold the 
country to the West, and to the United States in par- 
ticular. They preached revenge against the traitor, 
and one group, Dyihdd, put its message into practice 
when they assassinated al-Sadat in October 1981 
during a parade to celebrate the October crossing of 
the Canal. 

Al-Sadat was in many ways a leader who had the 
courage to bring in radical new policies, but he al- 
lowed himself to be carried away with his popularity 
in the West. At the same time he was viewed with 
deepening indifference or hostility by his own people 
and hated by other Arabs. Corruption spread around 
him, while he retreated into an isolation of utter self- 
confidence and an unwillingness to tolerate any 
criticism or opposition. His killers claimed that they 
had complete justification in ridding Egypt of a cor- 
rupt tyrant. 
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2 (D. Hopwoop) 

SADD at-DHARA’K‘ (a.), a term of Islamic 
law, literally, closing off the means that can lead 
to evil. ; 

The concept is based on the Shari‘a’s tendency to 


prevent evil (dar? al-mafasid) and a legal maxim states 
that it has preference over achieving good (djalb al- 
masalih). Sadd al-dharas‘ is viewed as a continuation of 
maslaha mursala rather than an independent source. 
Despite this, sadd al-dharax‘ is often included in the 
books of law as an alternative legal source. Said to be 
based on the Kur’an and sunna, it represents a 
mechanism devised by Méaliki jurists to resolve 
loopholes in the law. The practical function of sadd al- 
dhara’i* is to prevent improper usage of a legal means 
to achieve an illegal end. However, unlike maslaha and 
Surf, sadd al-dhara*‘ is probably the only source of 
Islamic law to be presented in a negative form. Some 
scholars, including Muhammad Abi Zahra, have at- 
tempted to study it from a positive angle by focusing 
on dharai* alone. This, however, would appear to 
deprive the source of an essential dimension in favour 
of a preconceived proviso to prevent a prohibited ac- 
tion. As Ibn al-Kayyim states in his Jam, ‘‘when ob- 
jectives cannot be reached without certain means, 
these means become a part of these objectives and are 
treated as the objectives themselves’’. 

Sadd al-dhara*t* does not target what is good, but 
what is evil or leads to evil. Muslim lawyers use the 
“likelihood”? of an evil result to prohibit the action 
that could lead to it. They differentiate between three 
frequencies, rare, frequent and imminent, although 
imminent is only labelled as such by assuming the oc- 
currence of the result on the basis of circumstance. An 
example of a rare (nadir) occurrence is planting vines. 
Although vines could be used to produce alcohol, 
planting them is not prohibited, since they have many 
advantages that outweigh the small chance of harm. 
Selling the grapes to a person known to make wine 
would be prohibited. In that case, the chance of a 
harmful result is kathir (frequent) and should be 
prevented. The third category is based on the inten- 
tion of the person rather than the possible outcome. 
Due to the significance of the intention, the four 
schools vary in how often they refer to sadd al-dharai‘, 
with the Hanbali and Maliki schools referring to it 
most frequently. This is largely caused by their dif- 
ferent methodology in establishing the intention of a 
person. The Imam al-Shafi‘t did not give ‘a share of 
the inheritance to a wife divorced during her hus- 
band’s last illness. Al-Shafi‘i argued that ‘‘there is no 
proof that her husband divorced her merely to prevent 
her inheriting’. The Hanafi school, like the Maliki 
and Hanbali, refers to the circumstances to find the 
proof. The fact that the man pronounced the divorce 
during his last illness is an indication that he did so to 
prevent his wife’s inheriting. This unjust intention is 
thus blocked by giving her her share of the inheritance 
in spite of her divorce. 
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aL-SA‘DI, ‘App aL-RaHMAN B. ‘ABD ALLAH b. 

‘Imran, chronicler of Timbuktu, b. 30 Ramadan 
1004/28 May 1594, d. after 1065/1655-56. His 
father’s male line was traced to the Bani Sa‘d, though 
the family had been settled in Timbuktu for several 
generations. Nothing is known of his youth, but in 
1036/1626-7 he became imam of the Sankore mosque 
of Bena near Jenne. In mid-life he was employed by 
the administration of the Bashalik of Timbuktu (an 
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institution which owed its origins to the occupation of 
the area by the forces of the Sa‘dian sultan al-Mansur 
al-Dhahabi in 999/1591), especially in the administra- 
tion of Jenne and the Masina region of the Inland 
Niger Delta. In 1056/1646 he became chief secretary 
to the Bashalik in Timbuktu. 

His chief claim to fame is his history of Timbuktu 
and the Middle Niger, simply entitled Ta*rikh al- 
Sudan. This work, in 35 chapters, is mainly concerned 
with the history of the Songhay empire from the mid- 
9th/15th century until 1591 and the history of the 
Bashalik of Timbuktu from that date down to 1655. 
The latter period occupies about half of the work. The 
early chapters are devoted to brief histories of earlier 
Songhay dynasties, of imperial Mali and of the 
Tuareg, and to biographies of the scholars and saints 
of both Timbuktu and Jenne. His acknowledged 
sources are few. For the 11th/17th century, he relies 
mainly on personal knowledge, evidently supported 
by notes (there are several chapters of obituaries and 
noteworthy events), and on records of the Bashalik; 
for earlier periods he rarely mentions his sources, 
other than ‘‘trustworthy persons”’ or ‘‘one of my col- 
leagues’’. He does, however, cite Ibn Batttita, the 
anonymous al-Hulal al-mawshiyya and, for some of the 
biographies of Timbuktu scholars, the biographical 
dictionary of Ahmad Baba al-Tinbukti (d. 1036/1627 
[g.v.]), Kifa@yat al-muhtadj (a supplement to Ibn 
Farhtin’s al-Dibadj al-mudhahhab). The Ta°rikh al-Sidan 
is a prime source for the history of the Middle Niger 
from the mid-15th to the mid-17th century, our only 
other chronicle being the Ta7rikh al-fattash of Ibn al- 
Mukhtar (based on Mahmiid Kat‘ti) which effectively 
stops at 1001/1593. 
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Houdas, Paris 1898-1900, repr. 1966, and is the 
source for the little we know about al-Sa‘di’s life. 
An annotated English translation is being prepared 
by the writer of this article. (J.O. Hunwick) 
SA‘SDI, Ast ‘Asp ALLAH MusHarriF AL-Din b. 

Muslih Sa‘di, known as Shaykh Sa‘di, poet and pro- 
se writer of the 7th/13th century, is one of the most 
renowned authors of Persia. 

He was born in Shiraz early in the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, probably between 610-15/1213-19, and died in 
the same city on 27 Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 691/9 December 
1292. More perhaps than any other Persian writer 
who preceeded him, or of his own period, Sa‘di refers 
to himself constantly and in highly specific terms 
throughout the course of his writings; from shortly 
after his death until the present century elaborate 
biographies of the poet have been inferred from these 
references (the fullest and best known being that of 
Henri Massé, Paris 1919). More recent scholarship 
on the period and a greater awareness of the 
sophistication of medieval authors’ constructed 
authorial personae has called many of these details in 
doubt. The virtual certainty that some are poetic in- 
ventions (for example, his capture by Europeans and 
subsequent deliverance by ransom (Gulistan, Book 2, 
anecdote 32), his unmasking of a fraudulent Brahmin 
at the Hindu temple in Somnath (Bustan, Book 8, 
anecdote 8), his claim to have seen someone ‘‘in the 


west’? be borne across water on his prayer-mat 
(Bustan, Book 3, anecdote 15)), has caused the authen- 
ticity of the remainder to become questionable, with 
the result that few facts can be deduced with certainty 
about the poet’s life. We are left with the paradoxical 
situation of knowing very little about an author whose 
life and personality are considered to be familiar to all 
students of Persian literature. Among the stories 
which Sa‘di recounts about himself which may or may 
not be true are that he was orphaned at an early age, 
that he studied and subsequently taught at the 
Nizamiyya college in Baghdad, that al-Suhrawardi 
and Ibn al-Djawzi were his teachers, that he was mar- 
ried at least twice (once in the Yemen, once to the 
daughter of the individual who, he claimed, ransomed 
him from the Europeans), and that he travelled exten- 
sively throughout the dar al-Islam and beyond. His 
work reveals a mastery of traditional Islamic educa- 
tion and a general intellectual sophistication that 
could well have been gained in an institution such as 
the Baghdad Nizamiyya. One claim can be accepted 
with little doubt; his writings imply wide knowledge of 
the world beyond Persia, and extensive travels clearly 
played a part in his life (he frequently admonishes his 
audience to treat travellers well), though whether he 
ever ventured into either Hindu areas in the East or 
Christian areas in the West is more problematic. With 
characteristic humour, Sa‘di cautions his audience 
not to believe travellers’ tales (Gulistan, Book 1, anec- 
dote 32) since they are often exaggerations or outright 
lies, and as his most insistently presented persona in 
his works is that of a traveller, this should be taken as 
a warning when considering the truth of many of his 
statements. As to his being orphaned at an early age, 
it is true that Sa‘di does show strong sympathy for or- 
phans in his works. As with the admonitions to treat 
travellers benigniy, the sentiment could well have 
traditional Islamic, rather than personal, causes, but 
Sa‘di’s concern does seem unusually strong and is 
perhaps drawn from personal experience. The anec- 
dotes about his marriages are both incidental to his 
making moral points; both are placed in relatively dis- 
tant lands (Syria, the Yemen—it is noticeable that 
Sa‘di’s stories seem to become less reliable as their 
provenance gets further from Shiraz) and are proba- 
bly to be regarded as fictions. His sexual preferences 
would seem to have been for young males (Southgate 
1984) (no doubt poetic convention played a role, but 
here too his concern is so insistently presented as to 
make it seem at least partly personal) and this too 
perhaps makes the stories of his two marriages slightly 
less probable, though marriage for reasons that had 
nothing to do with sexual preference was of course ex- 
pected of adult Muslims. The reference to al- 
Suhrawardi does not occur in the earliest mss. of the 
Bustan, besides which Sa‘di was, as G.M. Wickens has 
remarked (Morals pointed and tales adorned, Leiden 1974, 
267) ‘‘a great name-dropper’’, which makes the state- 
ment dubious. Some authors, however, e.g. Zar- 
rinkub (1988, 175) consider that the reference may 
have been a later addition to the Bustan by Sa‘di 
himself, as he lived almost forty years after the poem 
was first completed, and that it records an authentic 
incident in the poet’s life. His claim to have been a 
pupil of the theologian Ibn al-Djawzi (Gulistan, Book 
2, anecdote 20) has been doubted on the compelling 
grounds that Ibn al-Djawzi was dead before Sa‘di’s 
birth, but the statement is more credible if we accept 
that it was al-Djawzi’s less illustrious grandson who 
was Sa‘di’s teacher (Safa, iii, 1987, 594). Sadi was 
also said to have met his great contemporary the Safi 
poet Mawlana Djalal al-Din Rimi [¢.v.], and a 
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passage in a perhaps apocryphal treatise (risala) at- 
tributed to Sa‘di suggests that he met the historian 
Djuwayni (author of the Tarikh-1 Djahan-gushay) and 
Djuwayni’s brother, chief of the I!l-Khanid civil ser- 
vice in Persia. There seems no particular reason to 
credit these anecdotes (stories of meetings between 
well known contemporaries being a common inven- 
tion); the meeting with the Djuwayni brothers is the 
more likely as Sa‘di wrote panegyrics to both of them, 
but this need not imply actual contact so much as a 
wish for patronage. 

It is in examining the identity of Sa‘di’s patrons 
and dedicatees that the most reliable information 
about his life and the world in which he lived can be 
gained. At least fifteen historical personages were 
either the subject of panegyrics by Sa‘di or had works 
by him dedicated to them. His first datable work, 
completed after his youthful travels and his return to 
Shiraz, was the Bustdn (655/1257) which he dedicated 
to the local Salghurid atabeg Abia Bakr b. Sa‘d b. 
Zangi; the Gulistan, completed a year later, was 
dedicated to this ruler’s son, Sa‘d b. Abi Bakr b. Sa‘d 
{see sarcHuRIDS]. The poet’s takhallus or pen-name of 
Sa‘di is taken either from the latter, or from his grand- 
father Sa‘d b. Zangi. (Both derivations present 
problems; the grandfather died in 623/1226 when 
Sa‘di in all probability was still an adolescent; the 
grandson ruled for only twelve days. The adoption of 
the takhallus may have been made in honour of the 
grandson while he was still heir presumptive.) Aba 
Bakr b. Sa‘d ruled as atabeg for over thirty years, and 
managed to persuade the Mongols, who were busy 
devastating the north of Persia and ‘Irak, to leave him 
and Shiraz in relative peace. Though his son ruled for 
a mere twelve days (one of Sa‘di’s most affecting 
public poems is an elegy on his death in the strophic 
form known as fardji‘-band), the succession stayed 
within the same ruling house until 662/1264, and 
Sa‘di continued to write panegyrics to its members. In 
a sense, the control of Shiraz may be said to have 
stayed for a little longer under the control of the 
house of Sa‘d, as a granddaughter of Abi Bakr b. 
Sa‘d married Mengitemir, a son of the Mongol con- 
queror Hulegi, and she assumed the governorship, at 
least nominally, of Fars. The very complex and 
dangerous political allegiances of the time are 
reflected in the list of dedicatees of Sa‘di’s poems. On 
the one side we have an elegy by him on the death of 
the last ‘Abbasid caliph (killed by the Mongols during 
their sack of Baghdad in 656/1258; Aba Bakr b. Sa‘d 
immediately travelled to the Mongol court and offered 
his congratulations, probably as a means of keeping 
Hiilegii away from Fars), and panegyrics on Saldjik 
Shah, the last independent Salghurid ruler of Fars; on 
the other there is a panegyric on the murderer of both 
men, Hilegii, as well as panegyrics on various 
Mongol appointees to the government of Fars, and to 
Abish Khatin, granddaughter of Abi Bakr b. Sa‘d 
and wife of Hilegii’s son Mengittemir. As Abish 
Khatin and Sa‘di both certainly knew, survival at this 
period depended on accommodation, and Sa‘di’s 
multiple allegiances, as evidenced by his panegyrics, 
are but the literary equivalent to the political 
manoeuvrings of his masters. Sa‘di has received some 
blame for his apparent readiness to praise whoever 
might be in power in Fars, but the practice was ex- 
pected and such expediency was both prudent and 
commonplace (the Djuwayni brothers, and their 
brilliant civil, scholarly and literary work done under 
Mongol patronage, are another case in point). Fur- 
ther, some of his public poems (e.g. his elegy on the 
death of the last ‘Abbasid caliph) cannot have been 


written with the hope of gain and could have been 
construed as politically risky. Sa‘di himself claimed it 
was indigence that drove him to write panegyrics, and 
it may also be pointed out that his works in this form 
frequently consist of moral advice rather than un- 
diluted and incredible praise. Despite the censure 
sometimes accorded them, his panegyrics contain 
very fine passages (e.g. the verses to the Mongol sahib 
diwan (head of the chancery) Djuwayni, beginning 
kudam bagh bi-didar-i distan manad). 

Sa‘di’s works include the long (ca. 4,100 couplets) 
poem in mathnawi form, the Bustén, the prosimetrum 
(makama) the Gulistan, panegyrics (kasa°td) on various 
prominent men of his time, a small number of 
panegyric elegies (marthiyat), numerous lyric poems 
(ghazaliyyat), a number of shorter epigrammatic poems 
(kit‘at and rubd>tyyat) and a small collection of obscene 
Pleces (khabithat/hazaltyyat). He also wrote a small 
number of poems (mainly kasa@%d) in Arabic. Six prose 
treatises (risdlat) are also attributed to Sa‘di, though 
the attribution of at least some of these is doubtful. Of 
these treatises the most interesting is the fifth, the 
Nasihat- mulik, a brief mirror for princes. A second 
mathnawi, the Pand-nama (‘‘Book of advice’’) is now 
regarded as spurious. Sa‘di’s writings were edited by 
one Bisitin within thirty years of his death, and the 
mss. tradition derives from Bisitin’s work. The many 
modern editions (a number of which omit the obscene 
pieces) of his collected works (kulliyyat) are based on 
the recension prepared by Muhammad ‘AIi Furdghi 
in the early 1950s. 

Sa‘di’s fame rests chiefly on the Bustan, the Gultstan 
and his ghazals. The Bustan and the Gulistan are both 
collections of moralising anecdotes, arranged accord- 
ing to subject matter in books (ten in the case of the 
Bustan, eight in the case of the Gulistan). Since both 
works have been frequently imitated, their formal in- 
novations may not at first be apparent. As a collection 
of moral tales in verse, rather than a continuous nar- 
rative, with a Safi tinge but without the explicit pro- 
grammatic Stfism of Sana’i’s, ‘Attar’s or Rumi’s 
works, the Bastan is unlike any significant previous 
poem in Persian literature. Similarly, the mixture of 
prose and verse presented in the Gulistan, if not the 
first instance of its kind in Persian (“Abd Allah An- 
sari’s religious treatises, with their occasional inter- 
posed verses, are a previously existing example), im- 
mediately makes the genre central to Persian literary 
history and elevates it to a new level of sophistication. 

In order to understand the social and political 
background against which the works were composed, 
it is only necessary to point out that the Gulistan was 
completed in the same year as the sack of Baghdad 
and the extinction of the ‘Abbasid caliphate by the 
Mongols. Accommodation with those in power, a 
preternatural awareness of the vicissitudes of fortune, 
an extreme wariness of personal and political enemies, 
the frequent necessity to mask one’s true feelings, and 
the advice to be content with even indigent survival, 
far from centres of power and influence, are themes 
that are repeatedly stressed by the author. The epithet 
‘Machiavellian’? which has sometimes been applied 
to Sa‘di as a reproach is in many ways a valid 
characterisation, in that both Machiavelli and Sa‘di, 
writing in turbulent and potentially disastrous 
political circumstances, strove to provide advice that 
would ensure their audience’s successful negotiation 
of an exceptionally risky and faction-ridden world. 
The crucial difference is that, whereas Machiavelli 
writes directly to and for a central actor in such 
political upheavals, Sa‘di’s intended audience, despite 
his dedication of both works to powerful if provincial 
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rulers, would seem to be much more those on the 
sidelines of major events, hoping to survive by luck 
and their wits. Further, in Sa‘di’s case, to this 
‘*Machiavellian’’ preoccupation with survival must 
be added a strong sympathy for the vulnerable and 
weak, especially if they are in any way ill-treated (it is 
very noticeable for example how often children figure 
in Sa‘di’s anecdotes, more perhaps than in the 
writings of any comparable figure in Persian 
literature), and a constantly reiterated plea for 
tolerance, perhaps the result of the poet’s travels (but 
see below), the most famous example of which is the 
poem beginning bani adam a‘da-yi yak paykarand (‘ “the 
children of Adam are members of one body... 
(Gulistan, Book 1, anecdote 10). 

The moralising tenor of Sa‘di’s writing in the 
Bustan and Gulistan on the one hand, and the works’ 
attention to sheer survival on the other, may appear 
to be contradictory elements. It is undeniable that 
there is occasionally a sense of strain between the two 
concerns, but the poet’s attempts to integrate them 
constitute a significant part of the distinctive flavour 
of the two works, and their immense popularity may 
perhaps be traced largely to this combination of goals. 
Although Sa‘di’s extreme facility in the writing of 
metrical aphorisms has led to many of his lines passing 
into the common stock of proverbial moral exhorta- 
tion, the cumulative effect of the anecdotes in both the 
Bustan and the Gulistan is not that of an inflexible, in- 
ternally coherent and absolute ethical system. Occa- 
sionally, the moral with which a story closes seems to 
have little to do with the story itself; anecdotes that of- 
fer contradictory moral advice can appear in close 
proximity (e.g. anecdote 17 of Book 1 of the Bustan 
recommends honesty when dealing with oppressive 
rulers; anecdote 19 of the same book recommends 
dissembling prudence when dealing with oppressive 
rulers) and, similarly, contradictory moral aphorisms 
are not uncommon (e.g. anecdote 20 of Book 2 of the 
Bustan ends with the advice to return evil with good; 
anecdote 26 of the same book ends with the statement 
that oppression of an oppressor is appropriate justice). 
The dilemma of whether to treat well enemies who 
may later have it in their power to harm you is one 
that Sa‘di very frequently refers to, and anecdotes can 
be found supportive of both: on the one hand, the 
wisdom of pre-emptive draconian punishment and, 
on the other, the meliorating effects of timely mercy. 
That this relativism is at least to some extent 
deliberate is suggested by the books’ structure; in the 
seventh books of both the Bustén and the Gulistan, 
there are long passages that imply the impossibility of 
absolute standards when dealing with fallible humani- 
ty. In the Bustan, the passage in question is that on 
calumny (towards the end of Book 7), in which it is 
stated, with typical humorous exasperation on Sa‘di’s 
part, that no course of action can meet with universal 
approval. Relativism is even more apparent in the last 
very lengthy anecdote of Book 7 of the Gultstan; here 
Sa‘di presents a debate between himself and a darwish 
on the relative merits of poverty and wealth; the 
debate is inconclusive and the two take their question 
to a religious judge, who admonishes each of them to 
take account of the truth of the other’s arguments and 
to be reconciled to one another. This conclusion, that 
moral conclusions are elusive (and that mutual respect 
and tolerance are preferable to disruptive ethical ab- 
solutism) can be gleaned from both the Gulistan and 
Bustan, if the anecdotes are taken as balancing and 
even occasionally contradicting each other rather than 
singly. 

Sa‘di’s innovations, or refinements and organisa- 


tion of previously extant elements, are no less ap- 
parent in his ghazals. The form had existed at least 
since the time of Sana’i (i.e. for approximately a cen- 
tury) before being taken up by him [see GHAzaL, ii], 
but it is with Sa‘di that it achieves its ‘‘classical’’ 
perfection (which was to be reshaped and even, in the 
terms Sa‘di had established it, disintegrated by Sa‘di’s 
fellow townsman Hafiz [g.v.] in the following cen- 
tury). In Sa‘di’s hands, the ghazal becomes a lyric 
unified by tone and subject matter and by his poetic 
trademark, the (relative) simplicity of his language 
and its extraordinarily mellifluous elegance. The con- 
vention of placing one’s takhallus, in the penultimate 
or last line of the ghazal became standard with Sa‘di, 
though he did not originate the practice. In his hands 
the ghazal achieves its final emancipation from the 
language of the kasida (from which it originated), in 
that the rhetoric no longer addresses itself to public 
praise with the concomitant expectations of remote 
allusiveness and arcane corruscation (as for example, 
in the kasidas of Khakani and Anwari [g.vv.]); the 
emotional tenor has become inward and private 
rather than brilliant and public, and this inwardness 
is confirmed by the substitution of the poet’s own 
takhallus as the culminating moment of the poem, 
rather than a reference to the public object of praise 
as was conventional in the kasida. The indeterminacy 
of the addressee (a beloved, God, or a patron) of the 
ghazal, again a feature of the form before Sa‘di’s time, 

is treated with increased subtlety. The inferiority of 
the speaker to the addressee, axiomatic in the kasida, 
is transformed from a political statement into an 
avowed simplicity of heart which, while certainly con- 
ventional, opens the way to finely nuanced adumbra- 
tions of personal, private emotional experience 
(although the possibility that some of Sa‘di’s ghazals 
are political statements under the guise of personal 
erotic/mystical complaint has also been suggested). 
Sa‘di’s ghazals are divided into four groups: fayyibat 
(‘‘noble, pleasant’’— this is by far the largest group); 
badayi® (‘‘rarities’’); khawatim (‘‘seals, final’’); and 
kadim (‘‘ancient’’). It is not known whether the group- 
ings are the poet’s own. Though the Bustdn and 
Gulistan are profoundly admired in Persia, their fame 
is second to that of the ghazals, which are considered 
Sa‘di’s greatest achievement. Perhaps because of the 
relatively easier task presented by the translation of 
narrative as against lyric work, the Bustan and Gulistan 
have in general been admired more than the ghazals in 
the West. 

The achievement of Sa‘di is by any reckoning very 
great, and his work has been a major formative influ- 
ence on subsequent writing in Persian. In his writings 
all trace of a sense of the marginality, or purely local 
preoccupations, of Persian culture vis-a-vis Islam as a 
whole has disappeared. This may in part be due to the 
profound shock of the Mongol invasions, which must 
at first have appeared to call in question the very sur- 
vival of the dar al-Islém in the East; in the ensuing 
chaos, the culture of hitherto relatively peripheral 
areas flourished. One such area was Fars, where 
Islamic culture continued more or less undisturbed. 
(The ‘‘coming of age’’ of Persian as a language of in- 
ternational Islamic culture at this time is also evidenc- 
ed by Sa‘di’s contemporary Rimi in Turkey and the 
slightly younger Amir Khusraw [q.v.]} in India.) It is 
also undoubtedly due to the breadth of Sa‘di’s own 
sympathies and knowledge. This breadth of sympathy 
is further apparent in the ‘‘democratisation’’ of 
Sa‘di’s subject matter; previous poets (e.g. SAftar), 
who had looked beyond the court for subject matter, 
had done so largely for Sufi reasons; Sa‘di seems to do 
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so from pure human sympathy, from a sense of the 
validity of life at any social level in and for itself. On 
a par with this is the relative simplification, and thus 
greater accessibility for a more various audience, of 
his language when we compare it with that of many 
of the court poets who preceeded him. Such wide sym- 
pathies have led to Sa‘di being seen as a kind of 
universal deist (Emerson) or a ‘‘humanist’’ by some 
western commentators (Yohannan 1987), but there 
are clear limits to Sa‘di’s sympathies and these should 
not be overlooked. They are defined with few excep- 
tions by the boundaries of Islam, and are operative 
within the shari“a, hardly beyond it. His writings con- 
tain disparaging references to Jews (especially), to 
Christians and to Hindus (the anecdote concerning 
the Hindu temple at Somnath (Bustdn, Book 8) is such 
a farrago of misinformation as to make one suspect 
that it is a deliberate joke, but even if this is so, the 
joke is hardly one that will appeal now). A notable ex- 
ception to this tendency is the anecdote (Bustan, Book 
2, anecdote 1) that has Abraham reproved by God for 
acting inhospitably to a Zoroastrian (this can, how- 
ever, be seen as an example of a general unwill- 
ingness, discernible in the works of many mediaeval 
Persian authors, to disparage the customs and civilisa- 
tion of pre-Islamic Persia, rather than as an in- 
discriminate tolerance of non-Muslims). Even within 
Islam, Sa‘di’s sympathies clearly stopped short of 
being extended to blacks, and certain of his remarks 
about women have been seen by some as verging on 
misogyny (the penultimate story of Book 1 of the 
Gulistan is evidence of an at least temporary violent 
contempt for both blacks and women). Much of this 
must undoubtedly be attributed to the time in which 
Sa‘di was writing, in that he was merely repeating the 
common prejudices of his age and culture (and part of 
the shock registered at such moments in Sa‘di is 
because he seems so sympathetic to the disadvantaged 
and/or unfamiliar elsewhere), but there were other 
Persian writers of his period, and previous periods, 
who did not indulge in such gratuitously disparaging 
language to the same extent. ‘Attar and, in general, 
Rumi are examples. That these poets were exclusively 
Sufi authors is significant; their sense of the il- 
lusoriness of the physical world, and therefore of the 
irrelevance of its categories for judging people’s true 
worth, is not shared by Sa‘di, whose world-view ac- 
cepts the validity of common-sense categories within 
which the earth is considered as a place of tangible 
reality, happiness and suffering. Sa‘di’s Sufism (he 
apparently ended his days as a member of a Sufi foun- 
dation in Shiraz) would seem to be close to the ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ Siifism of al-Ghazali; that is, it is a way of living 
in and dealing with the world rather than of renounc- 
ing it. Sufism for Sa‘di is a means of surviving with 
dignity, and relatively uncompromised, in a 
dangerous and morally dubious environment. It is 
linked to notions of retirement from strife rather than 
the passionate search for transcendence which we find 
in Sa‘di’s contemporary Rami. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Sa‘di’s 
writings is his insistence on his own persona as a 
presence in his works and thus in his audience’s mind. 
This has led to him being one of the most ‘“‘known’’ 
of Persian authors, in that his readers feel aware of his 
character to an extent that is true of hardly any other 
Persian writer from the middle ages. He presents 
himself as widely travelled, of such ready sympathy 
that he can be intimate with both the powerful and the 
weak, almost always ready to intercede on behalf of 
the disadvantaged, tolerant, a peacemaker and a man 
who hates slander, pious but not bigoted, simple- 


hearted with the simple but also canny enough to see 
through hypocrisy and deception. Occasional stories 
against himself lend verisimilitude, but they are 
always placed in his childhood or youth, with the im- 
plication that he has now learned better. He is also in- 
sistent on his own fame, recounting stories of how he 
has heard his works recited as far away as India. 
Much of this must surely be taken as the deliberate 
creation of an authorial persona. It is, for example, 
similar to the persona created by the English 
mediaeval writer Chaucer, and probably for the same 
reasons; both poets present themselves as charming 
raconteurs—wise, attractive, avuncular companions, 
men with broad sympathies who have seen the world 
but still basically share the plain man’s ‘‘common 
sense’? world-view. This cosmopolitan, compas- 
sionate, shrewd persona is to be regarded chiefly as an 
advertisement for the work. Significant here, too, is 
Sa‘di’s strong sense of humour and his previously- 
noted warning that travellers are liars; Sa‘di’s presen- 
tation of himself is a brilliant literary device that he 
undertakes with every sign of relish at his undoubted 
skill; it is perhaps the greatest of his literary triumphs. 

Perhaps in part because of their self-consciously 
“international’’ and unprovincial interests, Sa‘di’s 
writings were highly influential as models not only in 
Persia itself but also in Turkey of the Saldjiiks and the 
beyltks and subsequently in the Ottoman empire. 
Similarly, in Mughal India, his works quickly 
achieved great fame, and his ghazals were imitated by 
Persian-speaking Indian poets within his own lifetime 
or shortly afterwards. Generally speaking, in coun- 
tries that have at different periods looked to Persia as 
a cultural model, he is thought of as the archetypal 
Persian author, and his works have been a fundamen- 
tal part of the educational curriculum of those wishing 
to become acquainted with Persian belle-lettres. His 
popularity in the Ottoman empire and Mughal India 
led to his name being known in the West at a relative- 
ly early period. French, German and Latin transla- 
tions of parts of his oeuvre appeared in the mid-7th 
century, and Gentius brought out an edition of the 
Gulistan, with a Latin translation, in Amsterdam in 
1651. The benevolence of Sa‘di’s usual sentiments 
and his frequent advocacy of irenic tolerance made 
him particularly attractive to Enlightenment authors, 
and Voltaire pretended, tongue in cheek, that his 
Zadig was a translation from Sa‘di. In Germany 
Herder, and in England Sir William Jones, were both 
enthusiastic advocates of Sa‘di’s work. In America, 
Benjamin Franklin borrowed an anecdote from the 
Bustan (that of Abraham and the Zoroastrian) ‘‘on ac- 
count of the importance of the moral, well worth 
being made known to all mankind’’, and Emerson 
saw the poet in more or less the same light—i.e. as an 
Oriental version of a pragmatic Enlightenment deist. 
By the mid-19th century, Sa‘di had been more exten- 
sively translated into European languages than any 
other Persian author, with the possible exception of 
Hafiz. 
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SASDIDS, Sa‘pians, a Sharifian dynasty which 
ruled in Morocco from the mid-10th/16th century 
to ca. 1070/1659. The Sa‘dids or Sa‘dians or Bani 
Sa‘d, make their appearance in the history of Moroc- 
co at the beginning of the 10/16th century, at the time 
when the last ruling dynasty of Berber origin, the 
Bana Wattds [see waTTAsIDs], was in decline. The 
Bani Sa‘d claimed to have come originally from 
Yanbu‘ in the Tihama of the Hidjaz and to be descen- 
dants of the Prophet; whatever their origin, they bore 
the title of sharif. 

Since the 8th/14th century, they had lived in the 
central valley of the Dar‘a, at Tagmaddart. In the 
following century they established themselves in the 
Sis at Tidsi. The first of the Sa‘dids to play a role in 
the internal politics of Morocco was called Abi ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ka?im bi- 
amr Allah. He was a saintly man, a disciple of al- 
Djazili [¢.v.], who enjoyed genuine prestige among 
the neighbouring tribes. In 916/1510 he was ap- 
pointed war-leader and campaigned against the Por- 
tuguese, formally established at Agadir [g.v.] since 
919/1513 (in reality since 1505). In 917/1511, he had 
named his eldest son Ahmad al-A‘radj governor of the 
Sis; two years later he appointed him his successor. 
On his death in 923/1517-18, at Afagh4l in the Haha, 
two of his sons shared the political power which he had 
built up: al-A‘radj governed to the north of the Atlas, 
the younger, Mahammad al-Shaykh, in the Sis. 
These two sharifs were the real founders of the Sa‘dian 
dynasty, the first Sharifian dynasty to take power in 
Morocco. 

The two principal objectives of these princes were 
the struggle against the Christians, in this case the 
Portuguese, and the conquest of northern Morocco, 
in other words the eviction of the Wattasids. In 
929/1523 hostilities were declared between them and 
the amir of Fas, Muhammad al-Burtugali. Then in 
930/1524 the two sharifs took possession of Mar- 
rakush, assassinating the amir of the Hintata, al-Nasir 
Bu Shentif, who was in occupation of the town, and 
al-A‘radj became the head of the new state, estab- 
lished de facto, with Marrakush as its capital. The 
tomb of al-Djazili, which had been at Afaghal, was 
transferred there; thus the city became a venerated 
site. On two occasions the successor of Muhammad 
al-Burtugali, Mawlay Ahmad al-Wattasi, attempted 
to attack Marrakush, but without success, and in 
916/1530 Wattasids and Sa‘dians established a fron- 
tier between their two ‘“‘kingdoms’’, running from 
Umm al-Rabi* to Wad al-‘Abid. Six years later, the 
Wattasid army was routed by that of the sharifs and in 
1537, the latter took possession of Tafilalt, part of the 
territory belonging to the Wattasids. 

The sharifs also pursued the struggle against the 
Portuguese, and in 948/1541 Agadir, or Santa-Cruz 
do Cap de Cutie, was taken by Mawlay Mahammad. 
This victory led to a rift between the two Sa‘dian 
brothers, when Mawlay Mahammad refused to share 
the booty seized from the Portuguese fortress. The 
younger imprisoned his elder brother, and then in 
949/1542 an accord was signed between them. In spite 


of this apparent reconciliation, a violent quarrel took 
place between the two princes in 950/1543, and al- 
A‘radj was exiled with his entire family to the Tafilalt; 
Mawlay Mahammad was thus able to occupy 
Marrakush. 

Sole master of the Sa‘dian lands, Mawlay Muham- 
mad renewed the struggle against the Bani Wattas of 
Fas; in 1545, near Wadi Derna, he succeeded in tak- 
ing prisoner Ahmad al-Wattasi. Set free two years 
later, the latter ceded Miknas, the Gharb and the 
Hab to the Sa‘dian. The same year, 953/1547, the 
sharif laid siege to Fas, a siege which lasted until 
January 1549, at which date Fas fell, and Mawlay 
Mahammad became the sole ruler of Morocco. As for 
Ahmad al-Wattasi, he was sent to Marrakush. One of 
the first consequences of this defeat was the abandon- 
ment by the Portuguese of their fortresses at Ar- 
zila/Asila and at al-Kasr al-saghir. 

At the same time that the Sa‘dids were undertaking 
the conquest of Morocco, the Ottoman power estab- 
lished at Algiers was attempted to advance towards 
the west. Between the two new powers in the Maghrib 
lay an ancient ‘‘kingdom’’, Tlemcen, ruled by an 
enfeebled dynasty, the Band Zayyan or ‘Abd al- 
Wadids [q.v.]: the conquest of Tlemcen seemed a 
necessity both to the Ottomans and to the Sa‘dians. 
On 23 Djumada I 957/9 June 1550, a Sharifian army 
commanded by one of the sons of Mawlay Maham- 
mad, Mawlay al-Harran, entered Tlemcen. It did not 
stay there long, since a large proportion of the Moroc- 
can troops had to be transferred to the Tafilalt in 
order to fight against Ahmad al-A‘radj, who had 
rebelled against his younger brother. In the summer 
of the same year, when the Sa‘dian garrison, left in 
the Zayyanid capital under the command of two of the 
sons of al-Shaykh, was attacked by the Pasha of 
Algiers, it was unable to resist, and in February 1551 
the Algerian army took possession of Tlemcen, which 
remained henceforward under Ottoman control, the 
Moulouya/Malwiyya serving as a frontier between 
Morocco and the Algerian regency. 

However, the Wattasids had not lost hope of 
regaining power: an uncle of the prince defeated in 
956/1549, Abu Hasstin, who had for some time found 
refuge in Spain, succeeded with the aid of the 
Algerians in defeating the Sharifians under the walls 
of Fas, which he entered on 14 Safar 962/7 January 
1554. He even allied himself to al-A‘radj and to the 
latter’s son, Zaydan, who had succeeded in making 
themselves masters of the Tafilalt. And if a message 
addressed by Abu Hassin to his new ally had not been 
intercepted by Mawlay Mahammad al-Shaykh—with 
the result that the defeat of his son Mawlay ‘Abd 
Allah was transformed into victory—the Wattasid 
would probably have been able to regain the Moroc- 
can throne. But al-A‘radj and Zaydan surrendered, 
and al-Shaykh was enabled to renew the offensive 
against Aba Hassiin, who succumbed to a fatal lance- 
blow at Musallama on 15 Shawwé4l 961/13 September 
1554. On this occasion, the Sa‘dians became the un- 
disputed masters of Morocco. 

Three years later, on 29 Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 964/23 Oc- 
tober 1557, Mawlay Mahammad was assassinated by 
a member of his Turkish bodyguard, Salah b. 
Kyahya. Shortly before this, the other sharif, al- 
A‘radj, imprisoned in Marrakush, had been executed 
by the governor of the town, along with seven of his 
sons and grandsons. The senior branch of the Sa‘dids 
was thus eliminated and the succession of the sharif 
Mawlay Mahammad fell to his son, Mawlay ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ghalib bi’llah. At the start of his reign, which 
was marked by an anti-Turkish policy, three of his 
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brothers advanced as far as Algiers, and two of them 
even reached Istanbul. In 965/1558, the new 
sovereign succeeded in defeating the Turko-Ottomans 
of Algiers near Wadi ’l-Laban and invading the 
Regency. He attempted, without success, to forge an 
alliance with the king of Navarre, Antoine de Bour- 
bon. On the other hand, he succeeded in establishing 
peaceful relations with Spain, which earned him the 
hostility of the marabouts whose influence was in- 
creasing throughout the Maghrib. He also sought to 
deprive the Portuguese of Mazagan, their last for- 
tress, but failed. Mawlay ‘Abd Allah died in 
981/1574, and his son Mawlay Mahammad, already 
governor of Fas, was recognised as sovereign without 
hindrance. But another Sa‘did prince was a pretender 
to the Moroccan throne, Mawlay ‘Abd al-Malik, one 
of the brothers of the late sharif, who from 1557 on- 
ward was conspiring with the Ottoman Sultan to ob- 
tain military and financial support. Two years after 
the death of his brother, Mawlay ‘Abd al-Malik, with 
a Turko-Algerian force, supplemented by Arab con- 
tigents, defeated his nephew at al-Rukn and entered 
Fas on 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 983/11 March 1576. As for 
Mawlay Mahammad, he reached Marrakush, and 
then, following a further defeat at the hands of his un- 
cle, he took refuge in the Sis. Subsequently, with the 
help of the king of Spain, he made his way to Pefion 
de Vélez. 

While the uncle had been aided by the Ottomans, 
the nephew ultimately obtained the aid of the Christ- 
ian princes, especially that of the king of Portugal, 
Don Sebastian, who dreamed of conquering Moroc- 
co. In Djumada I 986/July 1578, a substantial Christ- 
ian army set out in support of Mawlay Mahammad. 
The clash between this army and that of Mawlay ‘Abd 
al-Malik took place on 4 August near the Wadi 
Mekhazen; the two Moroccan pretenders and the 
king of Portugal died in the combat. This battle, the 
so-called Battle of the Three Kings, had vast repercus- 
sions in Europe as in Morocco, where it aroused a 
veritable surge of national consciousness. The victor 
was another brother of Mawlay ‘Abd Allah, Mawlay 
Ahmad, who became sultan. His reign was one of the 
most significant in the entire history of Morocco, as 
well as one of the longest, since it lasted until 
1012/1603. 

Having reorganised the country, Mawlay Ahmad 
established diplomatic relations with the Ottoman em- 
pire, as well as with Christian nations including 
Spain, Portugal and England; in 993/1585 English 
merchants founded the Barbary Company which en- 
joyed free and exclusive trade with Morocco for 
twelve years. But the major achievement of the reign 
was the conquest of the western Sadan; contacts be- 
tween the Songhay of the loop of the Niger and 
Morocco had begun in the Sth/11th century. In the 
10th/16th century, the salt-pans of Tegheza, between 
Timbuktu and Marrakush, were coveted by the 
Moroccans, and in 986/1578 Mawlay Ahmad asked 
Askia Dawid, the ruler of the Songhay, to allow him 
the exploitation of these salt-pans for a year. Three 
years later, the Sa‘dian sharif ordered the occupation 
of Touat and the Gourara, and in 992/1584 sent to the 
western Siiddn a first expedition, which was a 
disastrous failure. The conquest of Sidan was decided 
upon and in 1591 the Pasha Djidar, commanding the 
Sharifian troops, entered first Gao and then Tim- 
buktu. In 994/1596 the Moroccans occupied the loop 
of the Niger from Koukya to Djenna; the western 
Siidan came under Sa‘dian domination, and every 
year, tribute of Sudanese gold was paid to Mar- 
rakush. Dissension between the sons of Mawlay 








Ahmad, henceforward to be known as al-Mansur al- 
Dhahabi, cast a cloud over the end of the reign of the 
sharif, who died of the plague on 17 Rabi‘ 1/25 August 
1603. 

During his lifetime, Mawlay Ahmad had given 
some of his sons a degree of administrative respon- 
sibility. Following his death, the princes Zaydan and 
Abi Faris had themselves declared sultans, at Fas and 
at Marrakush respectively. A third brother, Maham- 
mad al-Shaykh al-Ma’min, who had been imprison- 
ed by his father for rebellion, succeeded in defeating 
his brother Zaydan at al-Mouata and being proclaim- 
ed in his turn as sovereign at Fas (1604), while 
Mawlay Zaydan gained control of the Siis; the 
fratricidal struggles which were to lead to the dissolu- 
tion of the dynasty had begun. 

A fourth prince soon claimed his share of the 
“‘kingdom’’, sc. Mawlay ‘Abd Allah, a son of al- 
Ma’min who, in 1015/1606, succeeded in 
establishing himself at Marrakush. All these struggles 
devastated the country and destitution was rife. Al- 
Ma?min, whose power was gradually ebbing away, 
attempted to obtain the support of Tuscany, then ap- 
pealed to Spain for help, where he was obliged to take 
refuge in March 1608 as Mawlay Zaydan had regain- 
ed power in Marrakush and was threatening Fas. The 
following year, in the hope of gaining the support of 
the government of Philip III, king of Spain, the sharif 
al-Ma?mian signed a treaty according to which he 
guaranteed, in exchange for military aid, to cede to 
him the port of Larache/al-‘Ara’ish [9.v.], which 
Spain had long coveted, lest it be occupied by the Ot- 
toman fleet. On 20 November 1610 Spanish troops 
commanded by the Marquis of San German took 
possession of Larache, the port and the town. But in- 
stead of helping Mawlay Muhammad al-Ma?miin, 
this action lost him every chance of returning to his 
throne. He was assassinated in 1022/1613 at Fadjdj 
al-Faras. 

In 1018/1609, the above-mentioned prince Mawlay 
‘Abd Allah, had had his uncle Abi Faris strangled. 
He was thus able to succeed his father at Fas, but the 
kingdom of Fas was no more than a much-reduced 
territory. Despite the agitations of one of his brothers, 
Mawlay Zaghida, and despite the total anarchy ex- 
isting in Fas, the reign of Mawlay ‘Abd Allah lasted 
until his death in 1032/1623. After him another of his 
brothers, Mawlay ‘Abd al-Malik, ruled nominally in 
Fas for four years, but the descendants of al-Ma?miin 
were no longer in a position to exert real power. 

After the cession of Larache to the Spanish, the only 
Sa‘dian prince considered to be a legitimate sovereign 
was Mawlay Zaydan. While the descendants of 
Mawlay Muhammad al-Shaykh tried to maintain 
their position at Fas, Zaydan established his capital at 
Marrakush and was recognised by foreign powers as 
sultan of Morocco. In 1021/1612 he was subjected to 
the attacks of a religious leader, Abii Mahalii (¢.v.in 
Suppl.], who had declared holy war against the 
Sa‘dids, and who even succeeded in entering Mar- 
rakugsh. Mawlay Zaydan was obliged to flee to Safi 
[¢.2.], whence he attempted to leave Morocco with his 
retinue, and seventy-three cases of Arabic books. 
These cases were loaded on a French ship which was 
intercepted and impounded by the Spanish, who 
declared it to be legitimate war-booty; the Arabic 
volumes thus remained in the possession of the 
Spanish, and were later deposited in the Escurial. 

The state of anarchy which pervaded the country 
enabled various religious chiefs or marabouts to make 
themselves more or less independent of the ailing cen- 
tral power. Those of the Suis did not pose a real threat 
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to the dynasty, but those of northern Morocco put the 
government of the sharifs in danger; the arrival of the 
Moriscos, especially following their expulsion from 
Spain (1609-10), and their occupation of Rabat which 
they declared an independent republic, as well as the 
agitation of a ‘‘marabout’’, al-‘Ayyashi, in the region 
of Sala and then at Sala itself, ultimately rendered 
Mawlay Zaydan’s authority purely theoretical in the 
north of Morocco. 

The sharif Zaydan died in 1036/1627, and his suc- 
cessor was his eldest son Mawlay ‘Abd al-Malik, who 
reigned only four years: he was assassinated on 6 
Sha‘ban 1040/10 March 1631. The treaty which he 
had negotiated with France was signed by his brother 
Muhammad al-Walid, on 20 Safar 1041/17 
September 1631. Al-Walid, assassinated in turn, was 
succeeded by a third son of Mawlay Zaydan, Mawlay 
Mahammad al-Shaykh al-Asghar. The latter succeed- 
ed in maintaining control over Morocco, or rather 
over the region of Marrakush, until 1065/1654; he 
faced opposition from another maraboutic power, the 
Dila’iyya of the central Atlas [see pILA? in Suppl.}. 
The last Sa‘dian sovereign was the son of al-Shaykh, 
Ahmad al-‘Abbas, who inherited a thoroughly deca- 
dent kingdom. After his assassination in 1069/1659, 
Morocco became the object of contention between the 
shurafa? of the Tafilalt, the ‘Alawis, and the Dila@iyya 
of the Atlas. The last-named were decisively defeated 
in 1079/1668, and the Sa‘did shurafa? were succeeded 
by the SAlawi shurafa? [see SaLawis]. 

If the last Sa‘did princes were characters without 
much depth, and were in many cases debauched, the 
first sharifs were outstanding statesmen who encour- 
aged the cultural and artistic life of the country. 
Although very little remains of the palace of Ahmad 
al-Mansir, the Badi* of Marrakush, various religious 
monuments from the Sa‘dian period have been pre- 
served in this town: the great mosques of Bab Dukkala 
and of Mouassin, the tomb of al-Djazili, the Ben 
Yusuf madrasa, and above all the mausoleums of the 
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sharifs, Kubdr al-Ashraf. At Fas, the Sa‘dians built lit- 
tle, but to them are owed the two pavilions at the ex- 
tremities of the court of the mosque of al-Karawiyyin, 
as well as the basatin, the northern Burdj and the 
southern Burdj built by Ahmad al-Mansir in 1582. 

Until the death of this sultan, the economic situa- 
tion was such that there were periods of considerable 
prosperity; the relations of Sa‘dian Morocco with 
European countries facilitated the export of various 
products such as textiles, horses, wheat, saltpetre, and 
especially sugar, principally to England (cultivation of 
the sugar-cane had appeared in Morocco in the 
3rd/9th century, and disappeared shortly after the 
death of Ahmad al-Mansir). It is also to the credit of 
the Sa‘did shurafa? that they presided over the birth of 
a genuine feeling of national consciousness, which 
resisted any attempt at domination by Christians or 
Ottomans. 
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a & (CHANTAL DE LA VERONNE) 
SADIK HIDAYAT [see HiDAyaT, $ADIK]. 
SADIK RIF‘AT PASHA, Menumep, Ottoman 

statesman and diplomat (1807-57). He was born 
in Istanbul, the only son of a very wealthy family. His 
father was Hadjdji ‘Ali Bey, the governor of the Ot- 
toman cannon foundries (Topkhane). Sadik Riffat re- 
ceived an education in the palace school, serving his 
final year in the Enderin-i Humaytin Khazine Odasi (the 
imperial treasury). Thereafter, he was placed in the 
correspondence department (Mektubi Kalemi) of the 
Grand Vizierate, as an assistant clerk. In 1824 he was 
promoted to the rank of kh”agja (master) and in 1828 
he became a junior clerk in the office of incoming cor- 
respondence. 

He attracted the attention of Sultan Mahmid II 
{g.v.] when accompanying the latter on his tour of 
Edirne and Gelibolu. He also joined the entourage of 
Pertew Pasha [q.v.], whose protégé he became, just 
like his more famous contemporary Mustafa Reshid 
[q.v.]. In 1834 he succeeded Reshid in the position of 
assistant-receiver (Amedi Wekilt), Next year, Sadik 
Riffat was appointed Ottoman ambassador to Vien- 
na, where he gained the friendship of the Austrian 
chancellor Prince Metternich, but struck Joseph von 
Hammer as a novice in diplomacy. During his stay in 
Vienna, he wrote a memorandum on the ‘‘cir- 
cumstances of Europe’’ (Awrupa ahwalina da*ir risale, 
1837) in which he pointed out the importance of 
security of life and property and of rational 
bureaucratic practices, and advocated devoting more 
attention to trade and industry. According to Sadik 
Riftat, the old Ottoman condescension towards 
people engaged in trade should end and productivity 
should be made a central aim of the Ottoman govern- 
ment. The ideas put forward in the memorandum 
resembled the provisions of the Anglo-Ottoman trade 
treaty of Balta Limani of 1838 and of the famous 
Gilkhane edict which issued in the Tanzimat reforms 
in 1839. 

In 1840, Sadik Riffat, now under-secretary of state 
at the Foreign Office, led a mission to Egypt. Shortly 
after, he was appointed as under-secretary of state at 
the office of the Grand Vizier. In 1841, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of vizier and served as foreign 
secretary for nine months, the first of four separate 
tenures of that post (the others being in 1843-5, 1848 
and 1853), always for short periods of time. In the 
same year he joined the Medjlis-: Wala-y: Ahkam-t 
‘Adliyye (Exalted Council for Judicial Ordinances), the 
main consultative body of the early Tanzimat era. 


After a second stint as ambassador to Austria (1842-3) 
and his second term as foreign secretary, he rejoined 
the council and became its chairman (with a seat in 
the cabinet) in 1845. He was to serve as chairman of 
the council three more times, in 1848-9, 1850 and 
1853-4, after which he joined the newly established 
Medjlis-i ‘Ali-yi Tanzimat (High Council for Reforms). 
In between he served as finance minister for three 
months in 1848, and as minister of state for three 
months in 1850. In the latter year he also joined the 
Learned Society (Engjiimen-i Danish). 

Sadik Riffat Pasha was a close associate of Reshid 
Pasha and a member of the inner circle of reformers 
all through the 1830s, 1840s and 1850s. He was a 
strong supporter of the secularisation of the legal and 
educational systems and, like Reshid, ‘Ali and Fu?ad 
Pashas, both preached and practiced the simplifica- 
tion of the Ottoman chancery style. Against the ex- 
pectations of many of his contemporaries, he never at- 
tained the Grand Vizierate. ; 

Sadik Riffat Pasha died on 11 January 1857 and 
was buried in Eyyiib. He left a daughter (who was 
married to a son of Mustafa Reshid Pasha, Ahmed 
Djelal Pasha) and a son, Mehmed Ra?’ if Pasha, who 
edited and published a number of his father’s 
memoranda under the title Muntakhabat-i athar-t Rifat 
(Selected Writings of Riffat). Another small work, 
called Risale-yi akhlak (Treatise on morals) was for 
some time used in Ottoman schools. 
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Cumhuriyet’e Turkiye ansiklopedisi, Istanbul 1985, i, 
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a (E.J. ZURCHER) 

SADIKI (the transcription often used by Indian 
numismatists of what should correctly be S1ppikT), the 
name given by Tipu Sultan of Mysore [see MAHISUR] 
to a gold coin of the value of two pagodas (Port. par- 
dao, the name of a gold coin long current in South In- 
dia in pre-modern times and for which various etymo- 
logies have been propounded; see Yule-Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words 
and phrases, 652-7, 672-8), weighing 106 grains (= 
6.87 gr). The name Siddiki derives from the epithet 
borne by the first caliph Aba Bakr [g.v.] al-Siddik, in 
accordance with Tipi’s custom of naming the 
denominations of his coins after the first caliphs and 
the Shi‘I imams. 

Bibltography: J.R. Henderson, The coins of 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, Madras 1921. 

is (J. ALLAN*) 

AL-SADIKIYYA, at-Maprasa, in Tunisian 
Arabic es-Sadkiyya, in French, le Collége Sadiki, a 
prestigious educational establishment, found- 
ed by a decree of Muhammad al-Sadik Bey [9.v.] of 
Tunis on 5 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1291/13 January 1875 on 
the advice of the reforming minister Khayr al-Din 
[q.2.]. 

Its foundation marked the culmination of a period 
of reflection by the reforming élite in Tunisia which, 
from the middle of the 19th century, opened its eyes 
to the modern world, was disturbed at the social, 
cultural and economic backwardness of the country, 
and had the curiosity to make itself familiar with the 
sciences of the West. It took into account the fact that 
all reform, political or administrative, would neces- 
sarily involve the updating of teaching methods, the 
development of the programme of studies and its 
extension to as great a number as possible of pupils. 
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The foundation statue of the Sadikiyya envisaged a 
double objective: (1) conservation, ‘‘revivification’’ 
(thya?) and renovation (tagjdid) of the Arabo-Muslim 
cultural inheritance; and (2) an opening-up to the new 
world, in its various cultural forms: the mastery of 
foreign languages as a basic means of communication, 
and an initiation into the exact sciences and their 
manifold applications. 

The foundation statue of the Sadikiyya 

The College is meant for young Muslim Tunisians 
(art. 29); instruction there is free (art. 31). There are 
to be two categories of pupils (resident ones with bur- 
saries, those with half-bursaries and those living exter- 
nally). Three levels of instruction are envisaged: (1) 
Primary, in which is to be taught reading and writing, 
Kur’an recitation, Prophetic tradition and the usual 
manuals of Islamic studies (mutun); (2) Second level, 
in which the legal science of the shari‘a are to be 
taught; and (3) (and here are the innovations) the 
teaching of the exact and modern sciences 
(mathematics, inc. algebra, geometry, mensuration, 
engineering); cosmography; geography; natural 
sciences (the elements of medicine, vertinary science, 
botany, zoology, mineralogy, agriculture and 
chemistry); political science and legislation; and, in a 
word, ‘‘everything not prohibited by the shar‘, which 
it is necessary to make available to the Muslim com- 
munity so that it may organise services of public 
value”’ (art. 25). 

This third level was to take seven years. Art. 23 en- 
visages the possibility for graduates of ‘‘continuing 
their studies’’ for a further seven years at the most. 
This last rule was in effect used in order to send cer- 
tain pupils to France, Turkey and England; from 
1878 to 1881 a dozen students followed courses at the 
Lycée Saint-Louis in Paris. 

Installation of the Sadikiyya 

The effective inauguration of the Sadikiyya took 
place on 20 Muharram 1292/27 February 1875. The 
“new school’’ was at that time installed in Tunis in a 
former barracks in the rue Ezzenaidya (al-zand@idiyya 
“‘the armourers’’), baptised under the French Protec- 
torate as the rue de l’Eglise, and is situated at the pres- 
ent in no. 55 in the rue Djami‘ al-Zaytiina. In 1897, 
the College was moved to a new building, in Arabo- 
Maghrib? style, dominating the hill over the Kagba, 
and which gave place to the Administration of the 
Habous (hubdis, awkaf) and then to an annexe of the 
National Library (Periodicals Service). 

Financial arrangements 

In order to provide the College with an assured and 
autonomous budget, Khayr al-Din allotted to it the 
greater part of the properties of the former chief 
minister, Mustafa Khaznadar [q.v.], confiscated by 
the state. These comprised enormous rural estates, 
olive groves, building plots in Tunis itself (Tunis- 
Marine) and in its outskirts (La Goulette, La Marsa, 
etc.), and houses and shops in the city centre. ‘‘By a 
decree of 10 March 1875, the properties forming the 
endowment of the Sadiki College were made into an 
habous (fubus) as property held in mainmort, of a 
religious nature and inalienable. Under the able ad- 
ministration of Muhammad al-‘Arif, the College’s 
finances rapidly prospered’’. These habous were 
valued in 1906 at about 20 million francs. 

However, from the beginning of the Protectorate, 
the speculations of European colons, supported by the 
French administration, allowed, by means of a legal 
fiction or ruse (ila), the disastrous exchange (“wad) of 
the rich properties of the North (ca. 4,000 ha) against 
rents ‘‘of enzel’’ (inzal [g.v. in Suppl.]) or permanent 
lease), which could be subsequently bought out for the 
future payment of twenty annual payments. 


Practical arrangements and their variations 

A decree of 28 March 1906 (2 Safar 1324) fixed the 
number of resident pupils of the College at 40, whilst 
that of the half-bursary holders was not to exceed 100. 

These pupils were admitted after a competitive 
examination embracing the whole of Tunisia. A 
certificate of elementary primary studies was required 
of all candidates, whose age had to be (on the 
31 December of the year of the competition) between 
12 and 15. Between 1906 and 1929 the total number 
of pupils was 625. In comparison, one may note that 
in 1905, there were at the Lycée Carnot 846 pupils, 
including 44 Tunisian Muslims. It was not till the 
1930s, under the direction of Gabriel Mérat, that 
numbers passed the peak of 160. But it was above all 
under the direction of a former pupil of the College, 
the first Tunisian who had surmounted the barrier of 
the competition for agregation in Arabic language and 
literature, Muhammad ‘Atiyya, that its evolution 
became spectacular. The number of pupils admitted 
to the entrance competition passed, in 1951, the maxi- 
mum of 305. The effective total was multiplied by ten, 
and the prodigious efforts of the director were crown- 
ed by the building, on a plot of land belonging to the 
Crown demesnes, of an annexe to the College, the 
Lycée Khaznadar, to which the internal and part of 
the external students were transferred. 

The syllabuses and their successive reform 

It was political considerations which usually deter- 
mined the changes in teaching programmes. Thus it 
was that, at the beginning of the Protectorate from 
1882, the French Minister-Resident Paul Cambon 
understood the services which the College could 
render to the new administration. Under the direction 
of Delmas, in 1892, the secondary education syllabus 
was modified: kept at a level below that of the lycées, 
in the scientific field, instruction took on above all a 
practical and professional aspect. Special courses in 
literary, administrative and legal translation were in- 
troduced there in the light of the certificate and higher 
diploma in Arabic required for entry into the public 
service (decree of 1888). The first graduates of the 
Sadikiyya were caught up by the administration, 
which dangled before the eyes of the youth an assured 
position and treatment. The Sadikiyya ceased to be 
basically a place for shaping the learned education of 
Tunisian youth, but became a ‘‘nursery’’ for officials 
of the Protectorate administration, a ‘‘producer of 
white-collar workers’’. 

After 1934, the director SAtiyya, going back to the 
spirit of the College’s founder and the letter of its 
foundation statue (respect for and preservation of the 
national heritage, with an opening on to the modern 
world), brought the syllabuses up to the scientific level 
required by the baccalauréat and assured Arabic 
language and literature of an adequate role. He diver- 
sified studies and, at the second level of instruction, 
increased the number of specialised sections corre- 
sponding to the different series of the baccalauréat: 

Section A: classical literature (Latin and Greek in- 
troduced for the first time, whence, eventually, were 
formed cadres for the archaeological service and 
teachers of the history of ancient Tunisia). 

Section B: Sciences plus languages (English, then 
Italian and German). 

Section C: Latin plus sciences. 

Section D (crowned by the sole Diploma of com- 
pleted studies), an education on an administrative 
(legislative) and legal (elements of law and Islamic 
jurisprudence) basis. 

An innovation should be noted. The director of the 
Sadikiyya could admit, as an option at the oral 
examination for the baccalauréat, questions on Arab- 
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Islamic philosophy (al-Farabi, the Ikhwan al-Safa?, 
Ibn Sina, Ibn Khaldun, etc.). 

The success of the Sadikiyya encouraged an in- 
creasing demand from Tunisians for it to be extended 
to other establishments. After 1944, the Direction of 
Public Instruction decided to create, on the same 
model, classes which were described as ‘‘Sadikian”’ 
and then ‘‘Tunisian’’ in a number of lycées and col- 
leges: the College Aaloui, the Lycées of Sousse and 
Sfax and even, under pressure from the Union of 
Tunisian employees in Public Education, at the Lycée 
Carnot in Tunis and, for Muslim girls, at the Lycée 
Louis-René Millet in the rue du Pacha in Tunis. 

In 1955, the numbers of participants in the ‘‘Tuni- 
sian’’ classes reached 6,000. Studies there were 
crowned by the ‘‘Diploma of Sadikian studies’’, 
which was replaced, after Independence in 1957, by 
that of the ‘‘Tunisian baccalauréat’’. 

Finally, one should mention the indelible impact 
which the Sadikiyya has had on Tunisian society, 
quite apart from its role in the domain of education. 
‘‘By bringing together on the same benches, in the 
same refectory and dormitory, children from all 
classes of this society, Sadiki went on to create the 
democratic education of youth ... Thanks to the 
possibility of boarding there, provincials and country- 
dwellers, hitherto disdained (as 4fakis) by the children 
of the capital, found themselves in contact with each 
other, and learned to know and love each other’’ (Ali 
Bach Hamba, 1906). 

A mixing-together of youth from all social levels, a 
free comradeship and close solidarity of feeling, an at- 
mosphere of hard work and a strong feeling of respon- 
sibility and duty, have characterised the atmosphere 
of the Sadikiyya right up to the present day. 
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SADIN (a.), in early Arabia, the guardian of a 
shrine (abstract noun, sidana). 

The root s - d - n contains the sense of ‘‘veil, cur- 
tain’’, which puts sddin on a level with Aagjrb, the first 
term denoting the guardian of a shrine, and the 
second, the ‘‘door-keeper’’ of a palace, hence 
‘‘chamberlain’’. The hagjtb acts under the orders of 
someone else, whereas the sa@din acts on his own in- 
itiative (LA, xvii, 69, citing Ibn Barri). However, the 
two terms may be found juxtaposed, e.g. in Ibn 
Hisham, who says, ‘‘The Arabs possessed, as well as 
the Ka‘ba, tawdghit which were shrines (buyut: cf. 
Fahd, La divination arabe, 132 ff.) which they used to 
venerate just as they venerated the Ka‘ba; these sanc- 
tuaries had sadana and hudjdjab’’ (Sira, 55, 1. 10). Ac- 
cording to him, the personnel of the cult could be re- 
duced to the sadin and the Aaqdjtb. The site of the cult 
itself is called bayt al-masdan in a verse attributed to 
Ru’ba b. al-SAdjdjadj (oc. cit., 1. 11). For al-Djahiz, 
sadin belongs to the Djahiliyya; it is replaced by Addjtb 
(Hayawan, i, 160 ult.). Amongst the offices created by 
Kusayy [9.v. ] figures that of the Aigiaba ‘‘guardianship 
of the Ka‘ba’’. 

As well as his function as guardian of a shrine, the 
sadin watched over the offerings made to the divinities 
and practised belomancy [see AL-ISTIKSAM BI ’L- 
AZLAM]. This was the situation regarding the custo- 
dian of the Ka‘ba; he shook up the divinatory arrows 
in the god Hubal’s [q.v.] quiver. 


The sadin appears thus in the sources concerning 
primitive Islam, when Arabian paganism was in full 
decadence. Going further back and placing him the 
context of the surrounding Semitic world, one notes 
that there was both a complementariness and a rivalry 
between the sdadin and the kahin. The first had a mantic 
and augural role, the second, an oracular and ecstatic 
one. But it often happened that the two were in rivalry 
and trespassed on each other’s territory; also, the 
absence of one enabled the other to exercise both 
functions. 

Bibliography: Full details in KAHIN and in Fahd, 

La divination arabe?, Paris 1987, 109-12. 

(T. Fanp) 

SASDIYYA, a Sifi tarika [9.v.]} and family 
lineage particularly Syrian and Shafi'l in identity, 
still active today, that grew to prominence also in 
Ottoman Egypt, Turkey and the Balkans. Notable 
aspects of the Sa‘diyya are their distinctive rituals and 
their role in the social history of Damascus. The 
eponymous founder is Sa‘d al-Din al-Shaybani al- 
Djibawi (hereafter ‘‘Sa‘d’’). His dates remain uncer- 
tain, but most probably fall in the 7-8th/13th-14th 
centuries. To the extent to which any /arika may be 
characterised, the Sa‘diyya is marked by the practice 
of khawarik al-‘adat (deeds transcending the natural 
order, such as healing, spectacles involving body 
piercing, dar} al-sila@h, and, best known, the dawsa 
[q.v.], the shaykk riding horseback over a ‘‘living 
carpet’’ of men) and by wide appeal among the mid- 
dle and lower classes. Few ‘ulama? appear in the Sa‘di 
silsila and the biographical compendia of notables and 
‘ulama? are ambivalent about Sa‘di activities. 

Through successful business and generous exten- 
sion of their inherited baraka, many Damascene Sa‘dis 
became extremely wealthy and offered a safe haven of 
hospitality for Ottoman dignitaries at their main 
zawtya in the tempestuous Midan quarter. The order 
has been fraught with an unusually high level of com- 
petitive struggles over the mashaykha of the family, the 
Sufi order and its awkaf. Because the order by and 
large is hereditary in leadership, family connections 
predominate over acquired knowledge and training. 
The Sa‘dis are a good example of the outcome of the 
combination of saintliness, Sufi organisation and 
wealth in the Ottoman world. 

The encyclopaedic Sif sé/st/a collections of the 11- 
13/17-19th centuries do not feature the Sa‘diyya 
prominently. Al-Kushashi (d. 1071/1661),  al- 
“Udjaymi (d. 1113/1702) and al-Sanisi (d. 
1276/1859) seem unconcerned with the order, but 
Murtada al-Zabidi (d. 1205/1790) received the Sa‘di 
farika from the Damascene Ahmad al-Manini (d. 
1173/1759) and gives a second sanad following the 
familiar Djunaydi/Imami line (‘Ikd al-djawhar fi ’I- 
dhikr wa-turuk al-tlbas wa ’l-talkin, ms. Dar al-Kutub al- 
Misriyya, tasawwuf, 3, 332, p. 58). Kamal al-Din al- 
Hariri (d. 1299/1882) presents four sé/silas, only one of 
which he received in a personal encounter (Tibydn 
wasatl al-hakaik fi bayan salasil al-tara*ik, ms. Fatih 
Ibrahim 431, ii, fols. 129a-138a). This line, of his 
Aleppan shaykh Muhammad b. Yasin (d. 1292/1875), 
can be collated with al-Muhibbi and other sources to 
form a reasonably reliable sé/sila ( Tibyan, ii, fols. 130b- 
131b; Khuldsa, i, 34-5). 

1. The founder. The hagiography of Sa‘d, 
eponym of the farika, serves a symbolic function for 
the order. Historical details about him are scant as is 
literary production by members of the farifa. A 20th- 
century Sa‘di awréd work puts his birth in Mecca in 
460/1067 and his death in Djiba in the Hawran 
(Golan, see al-Malih, i, 144-5). The year 621, closer 
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to Margoliouth’s 700/1300 reckoning (Z/'), as a death 
date is more probable (al-Hariri, iii, 132, and al- 
Zirikli, iii, 84-5) but, based on other members of the 
silstla, al-Nabhani would place Sa‘d in the Mamluk 
8th/14th century (Djami* karamat, ii, 91). D’Ohsson 
gives the date of death as 736/1335 (Tableau général, iv, 
623), which fits with al-Wasiti’s comments (see 
below). Along with al-Hariri’s ‘Abzk al-sadat al-adabiyya 
Ji tarik al-sadat al-Sa‘diyya are two other manakib works, 
by Aba Tayyib al-‘Izzi, and Shams al-Din Sa‘d al- 
Halabi (see Hilmi, 269-70). Al-Muhibbi’s account of 
Sa‘d’s transformation into a Sif shaykh is the earliest 
found (i, 153). 

The father of Sa‘d al-Din, Yinus al-Shaybani, is 
traced genealogically by the Egyptians to Idris I, the 
conqueror of the Maghrib, and, through him and 
Sa‘d’s mother, Sa‘d is considered both Hasani and 
Husayni (al-Khudari, al-Wafa? b: ‘l-Sahd, 168-9). The 
Bani Shayba {g.v.] have the right to drape the Ka‘ba, 
and in a poem attributed to Sa‘d he speaks of being 
from the ‘‘protectors of the Ka‘ba’’ (al-Hariri, ii, fol. 
123b; Abaza and al-Hafiz, n. 2, 505). He claims, as 
well, to be the ‘‘shaykh of each farika’’ as the direct 
murid of the Prophet. This meeting with the Prophet 
is the climax of Sa‘d’s conversion story. The young 
rebellious son of Ydnus had left Damascus for a life of 
highway robbery in the Hawran. Either the Prophet 
alone, or with Aba Bakr and ‘AIT, or with all the ‘‘ten 
promised Paradise’’ pose as victims of Sa‘d al-Din on 
the road. When the answer for Sa‘d’s demand for 
goods and money is the first horseman’s recital of 
Kuran, LVII, 16 ‘‘Has not the time come for the 
hearts of those who believe to turn humbly to the 
remembrance of God (dhikr Allah)?’’ Sa‘d goes into 
ecstasy and falls unconscious. The Prophet moistens 
some dates in his mouth and feeds them to a now- 
repentant Sa‘d. The leader of the djinn is revealed, 
Sa‘d takes ‘ahd from him, returns obediently to his 
father and God and thence to Djiba, where he dies 
after establishing a farika (al-Muhibbi, i, 35; al-Witri, 
in Bitar, i, 12-15; al-Harin, ii, fol. 129b). Further 
karaémat of Sa‘d are enumerated in al-Wafa?, 171-5. 

2. Tarika origins. European sources usually con- 
sider the Sa‘diyya to be a Syrian branch of the 
Rifa‘iyya (Le Chatelier, 214; Depont and Coppolani, 
575; Bliss, 245; Gibb and Bowen, ii, 197). Trim- 
ingham makes the point by using al-WAsiti’s mention 
of the khirka Sa‘diyya in his work on the Rifa‘is, Tiryak 
al-muhibbin, written ca. 720/1320 (The Sufi orders in 
Islam, 73). In fact, al-Wasiti simply lists the SaSdiyya 
along with five other Djunaydi furuk (Tiryak, 48-9). 
Lane’s note that the Sa‘diyya is a ‘‘celebrated sect of 
the Rifa‘ees”’ reflects, perhaps, the similarity in prac- 
tices between the two: loud dhtkr, darb al-silah, power 
over snakes, and ingesting live coals and glass (Man- 
ners and customs..., 222). It is true that the two orders 
are popular in the same milieus. The connection be- 
tween the orders, however, seems to be traceable to a 
careful manipulation of Sa‘d’s spiritual lineage. The 
Syrian Rifa‘t Abu ’l-Huda al-Sayyadi, Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid II’s Saft advisor, championed his farika. In 
a work ascribed to his Baghdadi Rifa shaykh Muham- 
mad al-Rawwas (see introd., al-Sayyadi, al-Tarika al- 
Rifatyya), Sa‘d al-Din has a father named Mazid, an 
intimate shalifa of Ahmad al-Rifa‘i [see riFA‘tvya] 
(Yunus al-Shaybani is depicted as Sa‘d’s pious grand- 
father, Tayy al-sidjill, 384). He is said to have been in- 
itiated by the Rifai saint in 555/1160 outside 
Damascus. Ahmad breathed into his mouth and 
declared ‘‘Mazid, all that is ours is yours’’ (al-Witri, 
cited by al-Bitar, i, 14). According to this version of 
Sa‘d’s life, after his miraculous conversion, Mazid 


clothed Sa‘d in his Rifa‘t khirka, the only one Sa‘d 
wore throughout his life. Several of the European ac- 
counts mention Abu ’l-Huda as their source for farika 
backgrounds (e.g. Depont and Coppolani, where Sa‘d 
is ‘raised by’? Ahmad al-Rifa’, 327, 330). If Abu ’I- 
Huda had, indeed, worked to quash Arab nationalism 
and to have his brand of Arab Sufism the imperial 
favorite (Abu Manneh, 148 and passim), he was clever 
to subsume the popular Syrian fufb under his own, 
Rifal, banner. The Sa‘dis, on their part, often have 
their sahib al-jarika born long before Ahmad al-Rifa‘i 
(as noted by Le Chatelier in the late 19th century, 
211). Ali Mubarak, writing around the same time as 
Abu ’1-Huda, states that the Sa‘diyya are independent 
of al-Rifa‘l (Khziat, iii, 129). Hariri, a devoted Rifa‘l, 
does not link Sa‘d to al-Rifa‘l. Any real ties between 
the two orders remain to be established. 

3. History ofthe Tarikain Syria. The first SaSdi 
for whom we have contemporary accounts is Hasan 
al-Djibawi (d. 910 or 914), who came from the 
Hawran to Damascus in the late Mamluk period. 
“‘The women and most of the common folk believed 
he could cure insanity’’ by the thaumaturgic qualities 
of the basmallah (al-Nu‘aymi, al-Daris, ii, 221-2), at- 
tributed to Sa‘d’s association with the gin. A 
madjdhub named Khamis (or Khalil, d. 912/1506) is 
reported by al-Ghazzi as bringing Hasan to the 
Midan Fawkani district of Kubaybat, where he roofed 
over the unfinished (and unoccupied) tomb of the 
n@ib Inal al-Djakmi for his residence and zdwiya 
(Kawakib, i, 191; Wulzinger, 101). From Sdlihiyya 
SAli b. Maymin (d. 917/1511) took to criticising the 
obeisance Khamis required of those who came into 
Hasan’s presence, but was later chastened for his ill 
manners. Hasan’s son and successor Husayn (d. 
926/1519) is the first to display what became a Sa‘di 
trademark—he served both the spiritually needy and 
the worldly rulers of Damascus with lavish hospitality 
at the Sa‘di home (al-Ghazzi, citing Ibn Tualun {d. 
953/1546], Kawakib, i, 185). Ahmad b. Husayn (d. 
963/1555) continued the éarika tradition by holding 
halakat al-dhikr (‘‘free of reprehensible acts and 
beardless boys’’), writing amulets and treating all, 
amir and fakir, to banquets at the zdwiya (op. cit., ii, 
103-4). Sa‘d al-Din ‘‘al-Asghar’’ (d. 986/1578) 
renovated the za@wiya in 964 and was one of only two 
ayan mentioned at the inaugural kdufba at the 
Sulaymfaniyya in 967 (iii, 157). It is worth noting that 
the Sa‘dis never switched from the Shafi‘t to the Ot- 
toman Hanafi madhhab. 

One of many inner-farika struggles occurred among 
the wealthy Aleppan Sa‘dis, whose zdwiya stood 
outside Bab al-Nasr. They held a large dhtkr, mainly 
with fallahi participants, at the Umayyad Mosques of 
Aleppo. Sh. Abu ’l-Wafa? (d. 1010/1601) was 
reported to the Damascene Sh. Sa‘d al-Din by a 
slighted Aleppan for being guilty of sexual miscon- 
duct. Sa‘d al-Din was convinced to strip the khilafa 
from Abu ’l-Wafa? and to confer it on one ‘Abd al- 
Rahim in a written document, which neither Abu ’I- 
Waf@ nor his disciples obeyed. Thus two competing 
circles of Sa‘di ghtkr took place in the mosque. The 
scandal, according to al-Muhibbi, was not Abu ’I- 
Wafa?’s violent temper or profligacy (Margoliouth, 
El’) but the climate of fitna in the mosque as the two 
groups hurled abuse at each other during g@hrkr, such 
that people came to hate both sides (Khulasa, i, 152-4). 
Sa‘d al-Din’s son Muhammad came to Aleppo, be- 
moaned his father’s involvement in the affair and 
ordered the two groups to separate places in the 
mosque. Abu ’l-Wafa?’s brother and _ successor 
Ahmad (d. 1034/1624), a pious and humble man, 
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avoided conflict with ‘Abd al-Rahim’s fukara? (al- 
Muhibbi, i, 298-9). 

A bitter struggle between the brothers Ibrahim (d. 
1008/1599) and Muhammad b. Muhammad (d. 
1020/1611) led to the former’s being ousted from 
heading the Sa‘di dhtkr at the Umayyad Mosque and 
from the family complex in Kubaybat (al-Burini, i, 
305-6). Muhammad held control of mashyakhat Bani 
Sa‘d al-Din and sadjdjadat al-tarik for 35 years in 
Damascus. Holdings in agricultural and commercial 
properties, along with continuous gifts, made him one 
of the wealthiest men of his time (al-Muhibbi, iv, 160- 
1). Ottoman rulers were frequent visitors at the 
zawiya, and Muhammad was invited to their homes. 
Guests describe the daily elaborate four-part ritual at 
the zawtya of offering rare coffees, sweets, savories and 
perfumes (al-Ghazzi, Luff al-samar, 56-61). In a telling 
scene in 1118/1706, Ibn Kannan points out that while 
most of the great ‘ulamd? (including the three local 
muftis) witnessed Muhammad al-‘Imadi’s ceremonial 
first dars at the Sulaymaniyya, the Ottoman Kadi 
‘Arif was absent that day; he was at the shrine of 
Sayyida Zaynab with a Sa‘di shaykh in the company of 
a crowd of men and women (Hawadith, 104-5). 

A second Sa‘di zawiya, in Shaghtr, was headed by 
Abu ’l-Wafa? Ibrahim (d. 1170/1756). Received by 
three Ottoman sultans in Istanbul, he established 
zawiyas and appointed khalifas, probably for the first 
time outside the hereditary line, in Anatolia, Egypt 
and Aleppo. The new order was the Sa‘diyya- 
Wafa’iyya (Hilmi, 270, not to be confused with the 
Egyptian Shadhiliyya-Wafa’iyya). For years the 
mutawalli of the Umayyad Mosque awkaf, this Abu ’l- 
Wafa? appears faultless in the book of the Kubaybati 
al-Budayri (who calls him ‘‘our shaykh,’’ Hawdédith, 
192-3; cf. Ibn Kannan, 430) but foppish in al-Muradi 
(for dragging his robes of state through the suk and 
eating delicacies in common coffeehouses, Silk, i, 41- 
2). Abu ’l-Wafa? is remembered for having turned 
over supervision of the Umayyad awkaf to two Ot- 
toman functionaries, who, after paying him a monthly 
stipend, spent the remaining vast income on them- 
selves. In 1160/1747 Abu ’l-Wafa? led supplicants to 
Sayyida Zaynab to pray for relief from the plague of 
locusts that year. The day culminated with his dawsa 
in front of the governor’s palace (al-Budayri, 91). The 
following year he intervened between imperial forces 
(kabi kul) and a coalition of residents and local troops 
(yerliyya) in Midan. Treated with respect by the rebels, 
Abu ’1l-Wafa? nevertheless seems closer to the even- 
tually victorious government powers (al-Budayri 117- 
8, 131). The Shaghir za@wtya, in Zakak al-Shaykh, is 
today called ‘‘Masdjid al-Zawiya’’ (al-‘Ulabi, 419-20; 
cf. Ahmad al-Sa‘di’s minaret inscription catalogued 
by Khalid Mu‘adh, dated 1187/1773-4). 

Sa‘di involvement in clashes between the central 
authorities and the Midan continued throughout the 
Ottoman era. Centred in the midst of this important 
commercial quarter, known for recalcitrance, the Sufi 
family may, at times, have stood for localist sentiment 
(Schilcher, 18-9), but, more often than not, displayed 
a prudent pro-imperial stance. (It should be noted 
that Sultans Mahmid I, ‘Abd al-Medjid and ‘Abd al- 
Hamid I1 financed renovations at the Djiba Sa‘di 
shrine; De Jong, Les confréries ... Machreq arabe, 212.) 

Abd Allah al-Gatadji, who later was called ‘‘Con- 
queror of Damascus’’ by the Porte, began his term as 
governor in 1171/1757-8 by marshaling all non- 
Damascene soldiery, along with the Kabi Kal, to 
crush the Yerliyya and the population of Midan (for 
his pilgrimage route victories, see al-Barzandji, al- 
Nafh al-faraji_fi ’l-fath al-djatadji, ms. Asas 8724). His 


troops looted over 20,000 homes and businesses, 
molested women and girls, killing young and old in- 
discriminately along their way to the southern end of 
Bab Allah. ‘‘The worst calamity since Timir’’, pro- 
claimed al-Budayri (213-15), the people emerging 
after the call of ‘All’s well’ ‘‘looking like the living 
dead’? (Mikha’il al-Dimashki, n. 1, 215 of al- 
Budayri). After ‘Abd Allah called off the plunder, he 
ordered the loot be deposited in sanctuary mosque 
sites. The most precious goods were put in the Sa‘di 
zdwiya in Midan; they mysteriously disappeared 
(:bid.; Budayri is ambiguous about the cir- 
cumstances). 

Under the Egyptian occupation (1831-9), the Sa‘di 
compound clearly served as a refuge for resisting fac- 
tions. To punish the Midanis for sheltering a fugitive, 
an Egyptian contingent raided the zéwtya and cap- 
tured twenty men for exile or execution (cf. Mudhak- 
kirat ... hamlat Ibrahim Basha, 64-5). The shaykh at the 
time could have been Khalil al-Sa‘di (d. 1264/1847), 
whom Turkish pilgrims sought (Bitar, i, 592; Shatti, 
115-16) or Ibrahim b. Mustafa al-Sa‘di (d. 
1282/1865, Bitar’s father-in-law, Hilya, i, 12-15). 

A Sa‘di sub-order, the Taghlibiyya, is traced either 
to a brother (Hilal, in Shatti, 301) or son (Muham- 
mad al-Sadis, in Hilmi, 270) of Sa‘d al-Din. Noted for 
the dawsa and other karamat, their most famous shaykh 
was ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Taghlibi (d. 1135/1722). A 
great Hanbali scholar, he took over Abu ’!-Mawahib 
b. ‘Abd al-Baki’s fikh lessons at the Umayyad mosque 
and was known for writing amulets for the ill (Sik, iii, 
58; al-Shatti, 301). The Taghaliba use the nisba al- 
Shaybani for their branch (cf. Igjaza ft ‘l-tarika al- 
Shaybaniyya al-Sa‘diyya, ms. Asad 9485; al-Shatti, 218- 
19). Dhtkr was held at the ‘Amara home (al-Harini, i, 
211; Bitar, ii, 1135). The Taghlibi house is now under 
the Ministry of Awkaf, but a diminished dhzkr takes 
place in a nearby location. 

In addition to the Midan and Shaghir centres, in 
1282/1865 Muhammad b. Amin (d. 1285/1868) en- 
dowed his Kaymari home as a Sa‘di zawiya. He then 
traveled to Istanbul to win control of all the Djiba 
awkaf. His son Ibrahim held the mashyakha for 50 
years, gathering ‘ulama? and rulers to himself (al- 
Hisni, 832; al-Shatti, 248-9). Disputes over revenues 
put this family at odds with the leadership at Djiba, 
where all residents are considered descendants of Sa‘d 
(De Jong, op. cit., 213). A visitor still encounters 
ecstatic hadras at the shrine, attached to a large 
modern mosque, with musical accompaniment and 
body piercing. Families camp out, hoping for a cure 
from the wali for mentally disturbed relatives. 

The Kaymari zawiya received a hair of the Prophet 
from Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid. The relic is still brought 
out on Mi‘radj night as the Sa‘di genealogy is 
presented to the President (or his representative) for 
his signature. Well into the 1960s, the Sa‘diyya were 
hosts for the main Ramadan ditkr celebrations 
(Kayyal, 107-9), but they no longer accept initiates in 
Damascus. De Jong notes active Sa‘dis in Aleppo, 
Hama, Hims and the Hawran (of. cit., 212-13). The 
Sa‘dis, as a native Syrian Safi family, continued to in- 
spire reverence, especially in Midan. When the 
“‘fresh’’? corpse of Hasan al-Djibawi was moved 
recently, witnesses saw crowds take away handfuls of 
the sweet-smelling soil from the grave. At contem- 
porary Kadiri dhtkrs in Damascus, Sa‘d is called upon 
as one of four great kufbs. 

4. Egypt. According to Egyptian Sa‘di accounts, 
the order came to Cairo with Yunus, one of nine sons 
of Sa‘d al-Din, who is credited with beginning the 
dawsa (al-Wafa?, 170-1; cf. ‘Alt Mubarak, ii, 71-2). 
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Sa‘di conflation between the elder, holy Yinus al- 
Shaybani and this son seems possible. The Fatimid 
dome over the Sa‘di shrine at Bab al-Nasr has been 
positively identified as that of Badr al-Djamali, amir 
al-djuytsh under al-Mustansir (r. 427-87/1036-94; 
Raghib, Le mausolee..., 307), so the Sa‘dis in Cairo, 
also, are located in a pre-established tomb. Al- 
Makrizi (d. 845/1441) does not mention Sa‘dis at the 
turba of al-Djamali; the propagator of the farika in 
Egypt would have been a much later descendant 
(Khitat, i, 364). The first shaykh of the Damascene line 
to be buried at the Bab al-Nasr site, after Yunus, is 
Ahmad al-Sa‘di (d. 12th/18th century), but earlier 
generations emigrated from Syria and were buried 
elsewhere. Although ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 
1143/1731) praised the Syrian Sa‘diyya in a poem (al- 
Hariri, ii, fols. 131a-b), he did not visit the Djiba 
tomb, and when he happened by chance upon a Sa‘di 
dhikr at the Hakim Mosque in Cairo, he participated 
without enthusiasm (in 1105/1693, Hakika, 263, 423). 
Al-Djabarti, in describing events of the French inva- 
sion in 1218/1798, mentions the Sa‘diyya as joining 
with the ulema at al-Azhar to pray for deliverance 
(‘Adjaib, iv, 291-2). The Cairene mashyakha passed 
two times to matrilineal descendants (to the Mun- 
zalawis, khatibs at the Husayn Mosque, and to the 
Khudaris). 

The Sa‘dis, because of the dawsa, are central in the 
story of state regulation of Egyptian furuk. Banned in 
1881 by the Khedive Tawfik, the prohibition seems to 
have been more the result of European than Muslim 
reformist pressure (its loss is bemoaned by McPher- 
son, who blames secular modernism and 
‘‘Americanism’’, Moulids, 26-8, 56, 264; see de Jong, 
Turug, 96-8). There is little doubt that the Sa‘dis’ 
position weakened. In 1289/1872 they were at the 
head of ‘Ali al-Bakri’s convention of mashayikh. In 
1905, Sa‘diyya are placed last in the ranks of the of- 
ficial turuk processions (op. cit., 67, 214). In modern 
times, Sh. Hamida al-Khudari proclaimed that 
music in the dhzkr is not allowed ‘‘in the houses of 
God’’ and that all dance and self-mutilation are not 
allowed. The current shaykh, SAli b. Hamida al- 
Khudari, presides over mild fadras during the Sa‘di 
night in Ramadan at the Husayn Mosque (under the 
aegis of Dr. Abu ’l-Wafa? al-Taftazani, shaykh 
mashayikh al-turuk, see Tasawwuf al-Islami, February 
1994, 73). Sh. SAli claims authority over the Sa‘dis 
“in all Islamic lands’’ from the Bab al-Nasr zawitya. 
The farika is one of the most popular in Upper Egypt. 
In 1984 N. Biegman photographed Sa‘di dawsas in 
Abul Qumsan, where the chief of police, obeying in- 
structions given him in a dream, allows all Sufi prac- 
tices (Egypt, 14, 160-4). The restraining influence of 
urban society has restricted Sa‘di practice both in 
Syria and Egypt. 

5. Turkey. The earliest spread of the Sa‘diyya 
dates most likely from Abu ’]l-Wafa? al-Shaghiri’s 
Turkish visits in the 12th/18th century. Gélpinarli 
adds two other transmissions: by Sh. ‘Abd al-Salam 
(d. 1165/1751) and by Sh ‘Othman from Kastamonu 
(Mezhepler ve tarikatler, 203-4). We have information 
about Sa‘di éekkes in Istanbul, but the fluidity of farika 
identity at tekkes should be kept in mind (Kreiser, Der- 
vish living, 51). Of the 259 opportunities to attend dif- 
ferent dhtkrs each week in 19th-century Istanbul, 26 
are Sa‘di (greater numbers of Khalwati, Kadir, 
Nakshbandi and Rifa‘l gatherings are listed, Tekkiye 
risalesi, ms. Berlin or. 2792, 1-17). The last official 
survey of Istanbul tekkes mentions 25 Sa‘di tekkes, con- 
centrated mainly along the Golden Horn (Medjmii‘a-yt 
tekaya, publ. 1307/1889, cited in FA, art. Istanbul). S. 


Anderson and Brown come close to this figure for the 
turn of the 20th century (Dervish orders, 53-61, and Der- 
vishes, 478-80, respectively). Dhakir Shiikkri Ef.’s com- 
pilation of 1400 Safi shaykhs serving 159 Istanbul tekkes 
from the 10th-14th centuries A.H. includes only four- 
teen Sa‘dis (out of a total of 349 figures whose Jarika 
affiliation is stated, Die Istanbuler Derwischkonvente, 109- 
13). Evidence suggests that the Ottoman state attemp- 
ted to institutionalise the orders in Turkey on the 
Mewlevi and Bektashi ‘‘mother zawitya’’ model. The 
same year in which Muhammad ‘SAIi gave Muham- 
mad al-Bakri leadership over the Egyptian furuk 
(1812), Sultan Mahmid II ordered all Sa‘di tekkes to 
recognise the ‘Abdiil-Selam as their dsitane (Kreiser, 
Notes ... Turquie, 56. For other regulating moves 
before the abolition of the furuk in 1925, see Kara, 
Tekkeler ve zaviyeler, 255-84). 

6. The Balkans. Depont and Coppolani noted 
Sa‘di centres in several Libyan locations and in the 
Hidjaz (Les confreries religieuses, 331-2), and de Jong 
mentions a Sudanese branch of the Egyptian Sa‘diyya 
(Turuq, n. 218, 178) but the most important implanta- 
tion of the order outside Syria, Egypt and Turkey oc- 
curred in the Balkans, where it continues today. A 
strong connection existed between local Sa‘di leaders 
there and the Damascene Sa‘dis, who issued khilafat- 
names to the asitanes in Djakovica and Prizren 
(Popovics, Une texte..., 339). Dates for their arrival are 
uncertain, but by the 18th century Sa‘di tekkes were 
established in Kosovo, Macedonia, Southern Serbia 
and in Belgrade (Popovic, op. cit., 342). In 1947 they 
joined with eight other orders, representing between 
60 and 100 éekkes, to form an organisation distinct 
from the official Sunni community (known as 
ZIDRA, Zajednica islamskih derviskih redova Alije u SFRJ, 
former Yugoslavia, cf. Popovic, Contemporary situation, 
244-5). 

A similar body was founded in Albania in 1936, 
called the ‘‘Divine Light’’ (Drita Hynore, op. cit., n. 
19, 250). The founder of the Sa‘diyya-‘Adjiziyya in 
Albania, Adjize Baba (from Bushat) was initiated into 
the order by Abu ’l-Wafa? al-Shaghtri in Istanbul. 
He constructed the first Sa‘di tekke in Djakovica in 
1111/1699 (Norton, Jslam..., 245; Clayer, L’Albante, 
163-70). The order may have been introduced earlier, 
in Tepelen, by Demir Han, a semi-legendary figure 
from the Crimea. Claimed also by the Bektashis, he 
received the Sa‘di ¢arika at the Djiba shrine in Syria. 
Ewliya Celebi does not mention a Sa‘di tekke on his 
visit to Tepelen in 1081/1670; Demir Han probably 
belongs to a later period (zbid.). 

Finally, it may be noted that in the popular im- 
agination the Sa‘diyya are linked with the Bana Sa‘d, 
the tribe of the Prophet’s wet-nurse Halima, whose 
milk was so abundant ‘‘she gave more than she could 
have hoped for’’ (al-Wafa?, 164-5). It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that in addition to other healing talents, al- 
Murddi points out the Sa‘dis’ ability to bolster poor 
milk supply by passing their hands over a mother’s 
garments (Silk, iv, 221). 
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SADJ (a.) (Aramaic shagha, from Skr. saka-) is the 
teak tree, Tectona grandis L., of the family of the 
Verbenaceae. 

This tree, indigenous to the Indian subcontinent 
and to South-East Asia, is above all coveted for its 
hard and extraordinarily durable wood and is of par- 
ticular importance for ship-building and furniture in- 
dustry. The tree and its qualities are described in 
detail by the Arabic authors. Sag is the highest tree in 
the world; it towers high into the air (yaUa fa ‘l-hawa? 
[var. ’l-sama?]) and has such a width that a multitude 
of people find a place in its shadow. The wood does 
not alter even in the advanced age of the tree; it does 
not decay, nor is it eaten by worms. Its leaves are the 
elephants’ favourite food. They are longer and wider 
than those of the banana tree (a/-mawz), and so people 
wrap themselves in a leaf for protection against the 
rain. The form of the leaves resembles that of Daylami 
shields (al-tiras al-daylamiyya). The wood is of a red col- 
our, occasionally turning to black, has a pleasant scent 
like that of the walnut tree (a/-djawz) and is therefore 
used in ‘Irak, and especially in Baghdad, for house 
building. From its fruits, which have the size of areca 
nuts, a thick, blackish oil, the so-called teak oil (duhn 
al-sagy), is won. The secretion from the pouch of the 
musk deer [see Misk] is adulterated with teak oil by 
dribbling the latter into the pouch. The teak oil disap- 
pears completely in the musk and can no more be 
separated from it nor is it discernible any more; on the 
other hand, the teak oil increases the weight of the 
pouch. Only if the musk, when dried and pulverised, 
does not stick to the object with which it has been 
pulverised, is it unaltered; if it does stick, it has been 
adulterated with teak oil. 

The most important healing powers ascribed to saqj 
are the following. If the wood, after burning, is ex- 
tinguished with the juice of the horned poppy 
(Glaucium corniculatum L., Papaveraceae) and the re- 
mainder crushed and sieved, the powder thus obtain- 
ed strengthens the pupils if rubbed on the eyes, and 
it helps against ulcers on the eyelids. If wood dust, ob- 
tained by abrading a piece of teak wood on a stone, 
is mixed with rose water, it heals the eyes and removes 
headaches. Mixed with water, the dust helps against 
purulent and bleeding ulcers and dissolves them. Sagi 
oil helps against fever and thirst, and, if taken with 
honey water, removes heat from the abdomen and 
stimulates hair growth. 

Bibliography: A. Dietrich, Die Ergdnzung Ibn 
Gulgul ’s zur Materia medica des Ibn al-Baifar, no. 40, in 
Abh. Ak. Gottingen, Phil.-hist. K]., Neue Folge, no. 
202, with further literature. (A. Dietricn) 
SADJ‘ (a.), originally, the formal expression of 

the oracular pronouncement. 

1. As magical utterances in pre-Islamic Ara- 
bian usage. 

Here, sadj‘ was the rhythmical style practised by the 
Arab kéhins [q.v.] and kahinas [see AL-KAHINA], a style 
intermediate between that of the versified oracular ut- 
terances of the Sibylls and Pythians and that of the 
prose utterances of Apollo (see P. Amandry, La manti- 
que apollinienne a Delphes. Essai sur le fonctionnement de 
Voracle, diss. Paris 1950, 15). These utterances are 
“formulated in short, rhymed phrases, with 
rhythmical cadences and the use of an obscure, ar- 
chaising, bizarre and cabalistic vocabulary’’ (Fahd, 
La divination arabe, 152). Some have sought to see in 
them an imitation of the repeated, jerky and 
monotonous cooing of a pigeon or dove (T“A, v, 370, 
ll. 13 ff.) or the drawn-out and monotonous moaning 
of a camel (zdzd., Il. 10 ff.). 

In origin, sadj‘ denoted the kahin’s entry into a 
trance, the oracular utterance issuing from this state, 
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and then the stylistic form of this utterance (details in 
Fahd, op. cit., 152 ff.). ‘“The fact that it was most 
often practised by the kahinas (cf. ibid., 98-102), that 
it was used in magical formulae of cursing, prayers of 
deprecation and charms, and that it was believed to be 
understood by the djinn and animals (Lammens, Le 
culte des Bétyles et les processions religieuses chez les Arabes 
pré-islamites, in BIFAO, xvii [1919-20], 50), shows that 
its usage goes back to far antiquity. A Sumerian 
origin for it is not excluded, since shugitu, fem. of shegu 
(Akk. and Hebr. sh-g-°, Ar. s-d-), borrowed from 
Sumerian, designates the hierodule (Bezold, Babyl. - 
Assyr. Glossar, 265), who had to act as oracle in the 
temple where she officiated’’ (Fahd, op. cit., 152). 

According to I. Goldziher, sadj‘ formed the 
prehistory of Arabic poetic metre, since radjaz [q.v.], 
the oldest meter of Arabic prosody, is nothing but 
“ein rhythmisch discipliniertes sag’? (Abhandl. zur 
arab. Philologie, i, 76; the same opinion by Wellhausen, 
Reste, 7135 n. 3), whilst Landberg (La langue arabe et ses 
dialectes, Leiden 1905, 7112) rejected this view and 
thought that ragjaz and sadj‘ were equally ancient (cf. 
A. Musil, The manners and customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
New York 1928, 403 ff.). Concerning the connection 
of radjaz and its derivatives r-dj-s and n-dj-s with the 
pagan cult, see Fahd, op. cit., 153 ff. 

In origin, sag‘ and ragjaz must have designated ap- 
proximately the same idea, sc. the state of ecstasy, the 
oracular pronouncement which ensued and its formal 
expression. But gradually, radjaz took on a more 
specialised meaning, sc. that of the oracular utterance 
of war. Henceforth, radjaz was gradually removed 
from the functions of the kahin and came to approach 
more closely those of the sha@‘ir [g.v.], two functions 
primitively combined in one person (see Goldziher, 
Die Ginnen der Dichter, in ZDMG, xlv [1891], 685 ff.; 
and KAHIN: Muhammad considered as kahin and 
shar), but progressively differentiated, since their 
respective sources of inspiration grew more diverse. It 
is in this sense that one can say that radjaz was the 
origin of secular poetry, whereas sad‘ remained the 
mode of expression of the diviner, who was always as 
conservative as the priest with whom he was often 
identified. 

The sources for the first centuries of Islam have pre- 
served for us a large number of oracular pro- 
nouncements in sagj‘, attributed by tradition to the 
pre-Islamic kahins and kahinas. They are generally 
considered by critics as ‘‘more or less successful 
pastiches’”’ (R. Blachére, Zntrod. au Coran, 178 n. 242); 
however, they are taken as pieces of linguistic 
evidence. Blachére continues, ‘‘In effect, these are 
apocrypha, but capable of evoking compositions now 
disappeared for ever’’ (HLA, ii, 189-90). And further 
on, he adds that one might ask oneself whether these 
apocryphal oracular sayings do not reflect, more than 
one thinks, the ancient ‘‘prophecies’’ of the kahins, ad- 
dressing their tribe in a clumsy and unpolished 
language (192). Néldeke avoided pronouncing on 
their ancientness, at the same time allowing this to 
emerge clearly (G des Q, i, 75 n. 1). Wellhausen wrote 
that the oldest suras of the Kur’an were the most im- 
portant pieces of evidence for the style of the kahins 
(Reste?, 137 n. 4). Flick averred that the feature of 
rhyme in the ecstatic outpourings of the ancient divi- 
ners was above that of the common language, and this 
was the same for the Kur’an (‘Arabiya, Fr. tr. Paris 
1955, 129-30). 

References to these oracular sayings are collected 
together in Fahd, op. cit., 159 1; their themes have 
been briefly enumerated by Wellhausen, of. cit., 135, 
see also Néldeke, Joc. cit.). Wellhausen brings out the 


following features, often borrowed from procedures 
attested in the Kur?4n. The kuhhan have the custom of 
covering themselves at the time of their visions, 
whence the name Dhu ’I-Khimar ‘‘the man with the 
veiling’’ given to some of them. They use the poetic 
form sadj‘, short, parallel phrases, of which four to six 
are held together by a single rhyme. He wrote that 
“das sag* ist ohne Zweifel die alteste Form der Poesie, 
entsprechend dem hebraischen Parallelismus der 
Glieder’’ (i, 135 n. 3). They are often themselves sur- 
prised in the face of their strange visions and ut- 
terances (ma adraka), a formula cited 13 times in the 
Kur?an but not attested in non-Kur’anic oracular pro- 
nouncements. They begin with formulae of swearing, 
and swear by the sun (XCI, 1), the moon (CXI, 1; 
LXXIV, 32; LXXXIV, 18) and the stars (LIII, 1; 
LXXXVI, 1-2), by the evening (LX XXIV, 16; CIII, 
1) and the morning (LXXXIX, 1; LXXIV, 34; XCI, 
1; XCIII, 1), by the clouds (LI, 2 ?) and the winds 
(LI, 2; LXXVII, 1 ff. 2), by the mountains (XCV, 1 
(Yakut, Buldan, i, 911); XCV, 2; LII, 1) and the 
rivers (LI, 3 ?), by the plants (XC, 1) and animals (C, 
1 ff. ?) by the woodpecker (?) and the pigeon (?), by 
the wolf and the frog (see al-Tabari, i, 1933-4). 
Néldeke only enumerates the sites and edges of the 
roads, animals (?) and birds (?), the day (XCI, 3; 
XCII, 2) and the night (CXXIV, 33; LXXXIV, 17; 
XCI, 4; XCII, 1-2), the light and the darkness, the 
sun, moon and stars, the heavens (LI, 7; LXXXV, 1, 
LXXXVI, 1, 11; XCI, 5) and the earth (LXXXVI, 
12; XCI, 6). 

The two authors give shape to the model of the 
Arabic oracular utterance on the basis of the ancient 
stras of the Kur?an, in so far as they are convinced 
that Muhammad utilised the style of the inspired per- 
sons of Arabia, whose roots go back to the ancient 
Semitic past. It should, however, be noted that there 
are some Kur’anic sayings which are marked by the 
cosmogonic, eschatological and prophetic ideas of 
monotheism, such as XX XVII, 1 ff.; LII, 1 ff. (cf. 
XXXVI, 1; XXXVIII, 1; XLIII, 2; XLIV, 2; L, 1); 
LXVIII, 1; LXXIV, 102; LXXXV, 2; XCI, 7; LI, 
1 ff.; LX XVII, 1 ff.; LXXIX, 1 ff; C, 1 ff). 

There was, consequently, an adaptation in the 
Kur’4n of the oracular saying to the exigencies of the 
new concepts which it had to express, a process of 
adaptation made all the more inevitable by the fact 
that the Prophet aimed at freeing himself from all the 
compromising forms of paganism in order to place in 
relief the originality of his own message and _ its 
transcendence. 

From this fact, one can say that, although its vision 
of the created universe, whose witness it invokes 
solemnly, is expressed by the stylistic forms of divina- 
tion, their spirit and terminology—which must have 
undergone substantial changes—do not permit us to 
discern the primitive model which must certainly have 
been much more sober and poorer in ideas; likewise, 
in the eyes of the nomads, the image of its inspirer 
must have been sketchy and the idea which they form- 
ed of themselves must have been feeble. 

There is an analysis of some oracular utterances 
representative of the genre in La divination arabe, 
162 ff.: one of ‘Amr b. Luhayy, two of Tarifa, one of 
the kahina of the Iyad, one of the kahin of the B. Asad, 
one of the kahina of the B. Ghanm, and those of the 
legendary Shikk and Satih. 

It should finally be noted that the oracular ut- 
terance which, in the preceding cases, is spoken 
through a human intermediary, supported implicitly 
or explicitly by a spirit, can also be heard without any 
such intermediary, either by a simple voice crying in 
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the night—the case of the Aatif [¢.v.]—or through an 
idol—this is ventriloquism, cf. Fahd, op. cit., 171-4— 
or by the summoning of the spirits of the dead—sc. 
necromancy [see IsTINZAL]—or, finally, by the inter- 
pretation of the behaviour of living or inanimate 
objects—this is cleromancy [see Fa>L, ‘tYAFA, KIYAFA] 
oneiromancy [see Ru’yA] and all similar procedures 
[see DJAFR, FIRASA, HURUF, IKHTILADJ, KAFF, KATIF, 
KHATT, KUR‘A and MaysiR]. All these forms arising out 
of the oracular utterances can be found attested in the 
traditional literature. 

Bibliography: this article is essentially taken 
from Fahd, op. cit., Paris 1987, 140-76, where can 
be found details and references. (T. Fanp) 
2. Outside kahana before Islam. 

Other uses of rhymed sayings refer to weather 
phenomena. There are two genres. One is re- 
presented by a closed corpus of astrometeorological 
sayings of the Bedouins, the naw? adages [see aNWA’], 
which form a kind of a farmer’s calender. They relate 
the heliacal rising of a star, or group of stars, to cer- 
tain weather changes and activities connected with 
them. Characteristically, they start with idhd fala“a [ 'l- 
nadjm), ‘‘when [the Pleiades] rise,’’ and usually con- 
sist of between four and six cola rhyming with the 
name of the star(s). The oldest preserved book on the 
anwa’ is Ibn Kutayba (d. 276/889 [9.v.]), K. al-Anwa?, 
ed. M. Hamidullah and Ch. Pellat, Haydarabad- 
Deccan 1375/1956; here the sayings are introduced 
with yakilu sadii‘u ‘l-Sarab, ‘‘the rhymer of the 
Arabs/Bedouins says,’’ or, more freely, ‘‘a rhymed 
folk-saying is the following.”’ 

The other genre is descriptions of clouds and rain 
in what one might call Bedouin ornate prose. It is 
mostly characterised by ‘‘strophic’’ sadj‘, i.e. a change 
of the rhyme after two, three, or four cola. Typical is 
also a liberal use of recherché archaic vocabulary. Ibn 
Durayd (d. 321/933 [g.v.]) says at the beginning of his 
K. Wasf al-matar wa ’l-sahab, ed. ‘Izz al-Din al- 
Tanakhi, Damascus 1382/1963: ‘‘This is a book in 
which we have gathered together what the Bedouins 
(‘arab) before and under Islam have said in the way of 
rain and cloud description.’’ Some of the specimens 
collected in his book are clearly Islamic (e.g. at 30-1), 
others leave the impression of lexical études; but given 
the enormous importance of spotting rain and 
pasture, there is nothing inherently unlikely in stylis- 
ed reports in somewhat hieratic language already 
before Islam. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): C. Pellat, Dictons rimés, anwa? et man- 
sions lunatres chez les Arabes, in Arabica, ii (1955), 
17-41. (W.P. Heinricus) 
3. In Arabic literature of the Islamic period. 
Since pre-Islamic times, the word saqj‘ in the sense 

of ‘‘to recite or speak with assonances, using cadenced 
and elaborate language’’, has denoted a type of more 
or less rhythmical prose of which the principal 
characteristic is the use of rhythmic units which are 
generally quite short (from 4 to 10 syllables, on 
average), terminated by a clausula. These units are 
grouped sequentially on a common rhyme. The 
rhymed or assonanced clausula at the end of each 
rhythmic unit constitutes the essential element of 
sadj‘, which is appropriately translated as ‘‘rhymed 
and rhythmic prose’’. It seems that this mode of ex- 
pression pre-dates free prose and even metrical 
poetry, with which it has numerous aspects in com- 
mon, but from which it is distinguished by the 
absence of metre and of a single rhyme. In the opinion 
of some scholars, this stylistic form could have been 
the origin of metrical and prosodic poetry. 


A. Principal phases in the evolution of sadj‘ 
The origins of sadj‘ in literature 


Although no doubt apocryphal or corrupt, some ex- 
amples of pre-Islamic rhymed and rhythmic prose 
have been preserved. They consist for the most part 
of proverbs, maxims, stories and legends (R. 
Blachére, HLA, ii, 190). Here there are also found 
formulas chanted communally on the occasion of the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca (see E/', TatBiyva; M. Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes, Le pélerinage a la Mekke, Paris 
1923, 179-80). Sadj‘ had, furthermore, close links with 
magic; for these, see section 1, above. Also, the group 
of men who led the pre-Islamic Arab tribe often in- 
cluded among its members an eminent orator (khafib), 
who should not be confused with the kahin, although 
the same person might be both soothsayer and khafid. 

When he was not a poet himself, ‘‘the orator played 
a role analogous to that of the poet, in acting as the 
spokesman of the tribe in embassies, gatherings and 
fairs, also in arousing through his oratory the tribal 
sentiment of the members of his group’’ (Ch. Pellat, 
Langue et littérature arabes, 58). A semi-legendary in- 
dividual, Kuss b. Sa‘ida al-lyadi [9.v.], was con- 
sidered the greatest orator of the Djahiliyya [g.v. } (al- 
Djahiz, Bayan, i, 52). His eloquence became prover- 
bial, so that there were expressions such as ablagh min 
Kuss (‘‘more eloquent than Kuss’’) (al-Maydani, 
Madjma‘, i, 117-18). The Prophet Muhammad, 
during his adolescence, is supposed to have en- 
countered him delivering a sermon (khujba) while 
mounted on his camel at ‘Ukaz. Then, some years 
later, the Prophet is said to have had occasion to recite 
in public a passage from this speech, which is no 
doubt apocryphal but is famous nonetheless, and 
which begins thus: ayyuha ’l-nas / idjtami‘a / wa- 
sma‘u | wa-‘i /, Man “asha mat | wa-man mata fat / wa- 
kullu ma huwa at'" at (Bayan, i, 52, 308-9) (‘‘O [good] 
people/gather [around me] / hear / and ponder / 
Every living being is mortal / he who dies belongs {for 
ever] to the past / and everything which [must] come 
to pass will [assuredly] come to pass’’). 


Connections of sadj° with the Kur°an 


Form and stylistic refinement play a very impor- 
tant role in the Kur?4n, of which one of the principal 
characteristics is assonance. It is striking to ascertain 
to what extent this monument of the Arabic language 
is akin to rhymed and rhythmic prose which—without 
being used there systematically—nevertheless con- 
stitutes its most remarkable artistic peculiarity. The 
stra ‘‘The Men’”’ (al-Nas, CXIV), for example, con- 
sists of eight very short rhythmic units. By means of 
examples of this type, the Kur’an fully legitimised 
sadj. 

However, instead of profiting from this providen- 
tial legitimisation, of developing and expanding, 
rhymed prose, contrary to all expectation, en- 
countered a certain reticence on the part of a large 
number of the disciples of the new religion. Thus, in 
spite of this evident kinship and probably on account 
of it, sadj‘ was to experience a net decline and suffer 
a long eclipse. Although the reasons for this discredit 
are not entirely clear, it is possible to identify some of 
the factors responsible. It is known, first of all, that 
the Prophet Muhammad was accused on numerous 
occasions by his adversaries of being a common 
soothsayer, and that some of them were intent on 
comparing the revealed text to the vaticinations of the 
kuhhan of the Djahiliyya. On the other hand, the 
Muslims of the time dissociated themselves from this 
mode of expression which, in their view, was still too 
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closely linked to magic and to certain practices belong- 
ing to paganism (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 289-90). 

Furthermore, the decline of rhymed and rhythmic 
prose was a logical consequence of the dogma of the 
“inimitability”’ of the Kur’anic text (1“gjez al-Kur°an), 
a principle respected by the entire community. How- 
ever, in spite of this suspicious attitude towards sag‘, 
the latter was never completely banned. It succeeded 
in surviving, for almost two centuries, especially in 
the oral form. Muhammad’s oration at the time of the 
Farewell Pilgrimage in 10/631 belongs within the 
framework of this oratorical genre which, subsequent- 
ly, was to enjoy considerable success. After the death 
of the Prophet, the orators (al-khutaba’) spoke in sadj‘ 
before the first four caliphs without exposing them- 
selves thereby to the least criticism (Bayan, i, 290) (but 
it should nevertheless be noted that, since at that time, 
many orators used sadj“less prose, the authenticity of 
speeches in sadj‘ is very much in question). 

Under the Umayyads, the multiplicity of politico- 
religious parties was a factor favourable to the 
development of the oratorical art, skilfully cultivated 
by political figures who knew how to make an impres- 
sion on audiences who remained in spite of everything 
very partial to sadj‘. Around the mosques, the tellers 
of edifying stories (kussas, pl. of kass (g.v.]) charmed 
the crowds, telling them edifying stories (Kissa [q.v.]) 
in ‘seductive language (Pellat, Le milieu basrien, 
108 ff.). 

Another resounding speech was that which was 
delivered by al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [9.v.], the new 
governor of ‘Irak, on arriving in Kifa in 75/694 
(Bayan, ii, 138-40; M. Messadi, Essat sur le rythme, 
117). Of untypical violence, the harangues of al- 
Hadjdjadj were full of threats designed to intimidate 
all those who opposed the central power of Damascus. 
In a general fashion, the expansion of Islam played a 
capital role in the development of the oratorical art. 


Official and progressive rehabilitation of sadj‘ 


Under the reign of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik (65-85/685-705), Arabic was finally established 
as the administrative language of the Arabo-Muslim 
empire. In gradual stages, a specialised bureaucracy 
came into being. Scribes distinguished themselves in 
the epistolary genre, official and private. The most 
eminent among them, ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya, 
nicknamed al-Katib (d. 133/750 [q.v.]), created the 
administrative style which was, at the outset, a sort of 
moderately rhymed and ornate prose. In a well- 
known epistle (risdla [q.v.}), he established the rules of 
the profession of the katzb [g.v.] and authorised to 
some extent a more or less discreet return to sag‘, 
which progressively becomes fashionable again 
through the expedients of the administration and of 
the chancellery. 

Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ (d. ca. 140/757 [q.v.]), a disciple of 
‘Abd al-Hamid, followed the latter’s example in com- 
posing manuals to be used by scribes. Subsequently, 
he attempted to extend the use of this elegant but 
relatively sober style to texts of a more literary nature. 
This is what he did in his adaptation in Arabic of the 
Indian fables known by the title of Kalila wa-Dimna 
[g.v.], which is considered one of the first books writ- 
ten in literary prose. The successful experiment was 
followed up and amplified by a number of authors of 
the 3rd/9th century and most notably by al-Djahiz. 
This author played a primary role in the rehabilitation 
of sadj°. He contributed to this by adopting attitudes 
in favour of rhymed and rhythmic prose, which he 
defended on numerous occasions in his work and in 
the Baydn in particular (i, 287-91, iii, 29). But the best 


homage which he rendered to sadj° consisted in the 
fact that he practised it himself ‘‘with the flexibility, 
the intelligence and the sense of proportion which ap- 
pear in all his prose and which give it its subtle and 
rare quality’? (Messadi, Essai, 159). 

The defeat of the moderrist trend and the ap- 
pearance of the neo-classical movement, which 
engendered a certain lassitude with regard to ancient 
poetry, seem to have had the effect of impelling a large 
number of writers of the 3rd/9th century towards the 
more free and more varied rhythms of sagj‘. 

From the 4th/10th century onward, sagj* enjoyed 
immense success. Little by little, it invaded all do- 
mains of literature. ‘‘It would seem that the basis of 
this invasion is to be sought in the high respect accord- 
ed to the works of poets by the unanimous opinion of 
the educated classes. Becoming the substance of 
literature, a fully harmonious prose... represents, in 
the eyes of people in love with poetry, a Cinderella 
figure. Her simplicity seems to them like poverty, and 
in order to improve her condition, they reckon it ap- 
propriate to adorn her with at least one of the or- 
naments of her sister and rival, this being rhyme’”’ 
(W. Margais, La langue arabe). 

In this period, the use of sagj‘ became generalised, 
in the first instance among the secretaries of the ad- 
ministration who adopted the habit of furnishing their 
texts with rhetorical artifices and literary reminis- 
cencies. 

The eminent vizier of the Biyid princes, al-Sahib 
Ibn SAbbad (326-85/938-95 [q.v.]), left a collection of 
letters of great value. The writer and philosopher Abii 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. after 400/1009 [g.v.]) is often 
compared to al-Djahiz for his style, of which one of 
the essential characteristics was the use of a sagi¢ which 
was both erudite and simple. Badi* al-Zaman al- 
Hamadhani (357-97/968-1007 [9.v.]) was one of the 
most illustrious epistolary stylists of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury. After being the protegé of al-Sahib Ibn SAbbad, 
he went to seek his fortune at Nishapiir. A collection 
of his letters in artistic prose has been preserved. 
There was in fact a veritable explosion at this time of 
ornate prose, seen further in the rasa7il (collections of 
which have also been preserved) by Abu Ishak 
Ibrahim b. Hilal al-Sabi?, Abi Bakr al-Kh’adrazmi, 
Ibn al-“Amid and Kabiis b. Wushmagir. It was even 
used for the writing of history, seen in al-SUtbi’s al- 
Ta°rikh al-Yamini. Another major name emerges from 
the host of letter-writers of the later centuries, this 
being al-Kadi al-Fadil (529-96/1135-1200 [g.v.]) who 
was for a long time the secretary of administration and 
then associate and vizier of Salah al-Din; and he had 
an equally illustrious ‘‘competitor’’ in Diya? al-Din 
Ibn al-Athir and his collection of rasa*#l, likewise pub- 
lished. The few specimens of his official writings 
which have been preserved are characterised by the al- 
most systematic use of rhyme, a highly-affected style 
which tends to be somewhat wearisome, an abun- 
dance of metaphors and of rhetorical devices. This 
style was to serve as a model in the chancelleries of 
later periods. 


The makama [q.v.} 


Al-Hamaghani’s masterpiece is his collection of 
“*sessions’’ which are stories characterised by the use 
of rhymed and rhythmic prose, sometimes blended 
with verse, and by the presence of two imaginary per- 
sons, the hero and the narrator. In his makamét, al- 
Hamaghani did not use sag‘ in a systematic manner. 
He resorted to free prose, for example, in the transi- 
tions or when he wanted to quicken the pace of the 
narrative. In any case, ‘‘he remains perfectly the 
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master of his thought; the rhythmic units designed 
to convey the idea are constructed according to its 
terms, the idea is not at all dependent on them”’ 
(R. Blachére, Séances, 36). 

The principal successor to al-Hamadhani was a 
grammarian of Basra, al-Harirl (446-516/1054-1112 
[¢.v.]), who not only gave the ‘‘session”’ its classic and 
definitive form, but also, and more significantly, com- 
posed the finest monument of sadj‘ which the Arabs 
possess. Al-Hariri is considered by many Arab critics 
an incomparable stylist. The interest and the 
originality of the narrative do not interest him greatly. 
His principal concern is the style, the rhetoric and the 
verbal acrobatics which often constitute an end in 
themselves. The work of al-Hariri notably includes 
two texts in which each word begins, in one with s, in 
the other with sh. Unlike al-Hamadhani, al-Hariri ex- 
cluded from his ‘‘sessions’’ any passages in free prose. 
In his work, the use of sad“ was systematic. The 
rhythmic units, with subtle and complicated rhymes, 
were arranged in impeccable sequences. 

This work immediately enjoyed an unparallelled 
and durable vogue (Yakut, Irshad, xvi, 267). But the 
writers of later times were interested only in the ar- 
tifices of rhetoric and verbal felicities. Furthermore, 
this literary genre, so original at the outset, was very 
soon diverted from its initial aim to serve the most 
diverse purposes. It ultimately came to be confused 
with the genre of the risala, from which it was original- 
ly distinct. By gradual stages, the word makama served 
‘*to denote any rhetorical exercise in rhymed prose 
and not in verse, whatever the motive which inspires 
it... Any motive whatsoever is considered valid, and 
this composition, laden to the point of asphyxia with 
all the sophistications of language, of erudition and of 
pedantry, such that it becomes indecipherable, is 
called indiscriminately risdla or makama’’ (F. de la 
Granja, Magdmas y risdlas andaluzas, xiv). 


Sadj‘ in the so-called period of decadence 


The use of sad‘ became obligatory. Whatever the 
subject addressed, history, geography or medicine, 
the prose-writers of the so-called period of decadence 
invariably resorted to this mode of expression, which 
offered them the advantage of concealing a poverty of 
ideas and, in any case, of enhancing the quality of a 
text. 

The style of the chancellery remained indelibly 
marked by the method of the Kadi al-Fadil. The 
rhymed units were stretched and all the figures of badi* 
(g.v.} pressed into service. Historians wrote their 
works in rhymed prose. For example, al-Khafadji 
(979-1069/1571-1659), author of a collection of 
biographies, resorted to this mode which does not in 
principle spare any discipline. Numerous ‘‘sessions’’ 
composed after the manner of al-Hariri deal with sub- 
jects as diverse as love, wine, religion or Sifism. The 
sonorous words, redundant forms and affectedness 
ultimately deprived these exercises in verbal 
acrobatics of any genuine literary worth. 


Sadj‘ since the Nahda ([q.v. | 


In the 19th century, in the period of the Nahda (re- 
naissance), the attractions of sadj‘ were as potent as 
ever. With the aim of serving the Arabic language, 
defending its purity and restoring its prestige, Nasif 
al-Yazidji (1215-88/1800-71 [see aL-yAziDJI]) compos- 
ed sixty makamat, with commentary by himself, col- 
lected under the title Madjma‘ al-bahrayn (‘‘confluence 
of the two seas’’). He chose this structure, with its 
long and distinguished pedigree, because it seemed to 
him ideal for his purpose. Other authors of the 19th 


century followed the example of al-Yazidji, but usual- 
ly in a less systematic manner. 

At the beginning of this century, Muhammad al- 
Muwaylihi (1868-1930 [g.v.]) tried, for his part, to 
revive the genre in his nove) Hadith ‘Isa b. Hisham, 
where the name of the narrator is borrowed from the 
“‘sessions’’ of al-Hamadhani (H. Pérés, Les origines 
d’un roman célébre de la littérature arabe). This book, which 
is primarily a satire on contemporary morals, was 
composed in a very free rhymed and rhythmic prose. 
Consequently, this author’s concern for form never 
obscured his concern for substance. Al-Muwaylihi’s 
approach proves clearly that he did not confine 
himself to imitating the ‘‘sessions’’ of al-Hamadhani. 
The inspiration of the latter is undeniable, but it was 
used to create a work which is firmly located in the 
social and cultural reality of his time. Thus his Hadith 
‘Isd b. Hisham represents a synthesis between the 
classical makama and the modern novel. 

Although this work is generally considered to be the 
first monument of the Arabic literature of the 20th 
century, and although it has inspired a number of im- 
itations and has been the object of numerous studies, 
further proofs of its undeniable success, there is 
nonetheless a sense in which it arrived a little too late. 
It appeared at a time when rhymed prose was begin- 
ning to be considered obsolete and archaic, so that al- 
Muwaylihi’s novel is a kind of swansong of the genre. 

However, it is important to avoid giving the im- 
pression that, even today, there has been a complete 
abandonment of sag‘. It should not be forgotten that 
the latter is in current and constant use in the mos- 
ques. On the other hand, having learned by heart in 
their youth a certain amount of poetry, a few texts in 
artistic prose and, most important of all, the Kur’4n, 
partially or in total, Arab writers are unable to avoid 
submitting to an influence which is often unconscious. 
While generally expressing themselves in free prose, 
these authors rarely resist the temptation to adorn 
their style with Kur’anic reminiscences, ‘‘with some 
clausulas, with some alliterations, which give the work 
a scent of archaism which is not at all disagreeable”’ 
(Ch. Pellat, Langue et littérature arabes, 205). 


B. The technique of sadj‘ 


The structure of the Arabic language has without 
doubt favoured the emergence of sagj* and its con- 
siderable development, from the Djahiityya to the pres- 
ent day. The great variety of morphological themes of 
the same syllabic structure and of identical or similar 
rhythm constitutes an inexhaustible supply of 
clausulas rich in rhyme for lovers of assonance and of 
verbal sonority. Thus the pattern fi‘aM™ is common to 
a singular such as Kitab" (‘‘book’’), Stabe" 
(‘‘reproach’’) or to a plural such as kilab"" (‘‘dogs’’). 
Similarly, the patterns hamra°u (‘‘red’’) and shu‘ard*u 
(‘‘poets’’) offer at the end identical cadences 
(Blachére, HLA, ii, 189). 


I. External characteristics of sadj‘ 
(1) The arithmetical rhythm 


A text written in sagy‘ is articulated in members of 
a sentence, the length of which remains within the 
limit beyond which breath is exceeded. The exigencies 
of breath, in this context, are important since rhymed 
prose—like poetry—is intended to be recited before 
an audience, aloud and having regard to a form of 
delivery which should be neither too fast nor too slow. 
Nevertheless, the composer of artistic prose has a fair- 
ly wide margin of manoeuvre at his disposal. His 
rhythmic units can, in fact, be limited to two or three 
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syllables, just as they can be extended to comprise 13 
or 14. The hemistich, the rhythmic unit of verse, 
which like sag‘ is subject to the requirements of 
breath, comprises from 8 to 15 syllables, according to 
the length of the metre in question. For this reason 
there is a tendency to recite the line, not in its entirety 
and in a single breath, which is difficult, but hemistich 
by hemistich (Messadi, Essat, 17). 

In his Mathal al-satr (i, 257-8), Ibn al-Athir distin- 
guished between two types of saqj‘: a short type and 
a long. The unit of measure which he used to deter- 
mine the average length of each of these two types of 
sadj‘ is not the syllable but the word, which leads him 
draw very approximative conclusions. In fact, he 
defined the short sadj‘ as that where each rhythmic 
unit could comprise from two to a maximum of ten 
words. Beyond this limit, there begins the long sag‘, 
the members of which may be moderately long (11 to 
15 words), long (15 to 20 words), and very long (20 
words and more). Ibn al-Athir stressed his own 
preference for the short sadj‘, stating that the fewer 
words there are in each of the parts of the couplet, so 
much the better (zbid., i, 257). 

The rhythmic units being often coupled with 
clausulas on the same rhyme, the couplets thus con- 
stituted can be perfect or unequal. They are perfect 
when their two members are equal. Ibn al-Athir con- 
sidered this type of sagj‘ as that ‘‘which occupies the 
most noble rank, on account of the equilibrium which 
characterises it’’ (tbid., i, 255). But too much 
equilibrium and regularity engender a monotony and 
lassitude, which often spoil the rhymed prose of al- 
Hariri but which al-Hamadhani was able to avoid by 
means of the rhythmic variety of his style. On the 
other hand, to perfect couplets, Badi‘ al-Zaman pre- 
ferred unequal couplets, of which the first member is 
longer than the second. This category of couplet has 
the advantage of conforming to the requirements of 
breath, demanding less effort in the second, shorter 
member, than in the first, longer member. Ibn al- 
Athir, on the other hand, had no regard for this latter 
type of combination; for, he explained, being shorter 
than the first, the second member ‘‘then resembles a 
thing so mutilated that the listener remains tense like 
one who stumbles, falling short of an objective which 
he seeks to attain’’ (tbid., i, 257). This point of view 
is diametrically opposed to that of M. Messadi, which 
is hardly surprising, given that it was the makamat of 
al-Hamadhani which served as the basic text for 
Messadi’s study of sagy‘ and that, as mentioned above, 
al-Hamadhani had a predilection for couplets in 
which the first member was longer than the second. 
The very rare exceptions to this rule, in the work of 
Badi* al-Zam4n, are generally justified by the sense 
(cf. Messadi, Essai, 23-4). 

The third and final category of couplet is that where 
the second member is longer than the first. It seems 
that this is less common and less appreciated than the 
other two. In any case, couplets of this type are rare 
in the ‘‘sessions’’ of al-Hamadhani who was, no 
doubt, obliged to avoid them because they con- 
tradicted the requirements of breathing. In this 
regard, Ibn al-Athir adopted a more equivocal posi- 
tion. He reckoned, in fact, that unequal couplets with 
longer final member were acceptable so long as the 
latter was not ‘‘of such a length as to detract excessive- 
ly from equilibrium’’ (Mathal, i, 255). 

If, in sad‘, the couplet is the rule, often the 
rhythmic units are arranged in groups of three, four 
or more, on a single rhyme, and contain a perceptibly 
equal number of syllables. In many cases also, one or 
more free members, not linked by a single rhyme, 


succeed, for some reason or another, a series of coupl- 
ed elements. Such an unexpected independent 
member, abruptly interrupting the cadence, can be 
refreshing. ‘‘It facilitates, by the relaxation thus ob- 
tained, the repetition of the cadence’’ (Messadi, Essai, 
28). 

While al-Hamadhani resorted very frequently to 
free members, which represent approximately a 
quarter of his sadj‘, al-Hariri avoided them, thus ex- 
cluding free prose entirely from his makaémat but 
thereby rendering his style rigid and monotonous. 


(2) The rhyme 


To avoid confusion between the rhyme of verse 
(kafiya [q.v.]), and that of sag‘, the Arab rhetoricians 
refer to the latter by the name of fasila, karina, sag} or 
sadj‘a, which they define as ‘‘the correspondence of 
words in a position of rhyme through an identical 
[final] consonant”’ (al-‘Askari, Sin@‘atayn, 262; Ibn al- 
Athir, Mathal, i, 210). Rather more prolixly, Ibn 


* Wahb al-Katib gives the following definition: ‘“The 


sad‘ (rhyme) in prose is similar to the kaftya (rhyme) 
in poetry’’ (al-Burhan, 208-9). Rhyme is one of the 
essential components of the rhythm of sadj*. It con- 
stitutes the most apparent phonetic link between two 
or more rhythmic units, and permits ‘‘the prominent 
setting of the periodicity which is the distinguishing 
mark of sonant rhythm’’ (Messadi, 29). It is this 
which ‘‘regulates the cadence and marks the 
measure’, thus separating, like a frontier, the 
rhythmic members of a text in sad‘. 

The richness of the rhyme can be very variable. It 
is sometimes reduced to the final consonant, then 
comprising only a single consonantal and a single 
vocalic element. But more complex combinations ex- 
ist, formed of two or three corresponding consonantal 
and vocalic elements, or even more. In the ‘‘session”’ 
of the Fazara of al-Hamadhani, for example, there is 
a pair of consecutive clausulas in which nadjibat" 
rhymes with danibat. One might mention also that 
the rhyme in the pausal form in prose is in con- 
tradistinction from the rhyme in poetry (at least, in 
most cases) which has a vocalic element after the raw? 
(kafiya mutlaka), i.e. kitab vs. kitabi. 

Being the most striking external characteristic of 
sad, rhyme gradually comes to be seen as the fun- 
damental element. Inferior composers of rhymed pro- 
se, especially from the 5th/11th century onward, tend- 
ed to accord it too much importance, seeing it as 
identical with sad itself. However, despite ap- 
pearances, rhyme plays a considerably more modest 
role. Admittedly, it brings to rhythmic prose the com- 
ponent of timbre and contributes to the regulation of 
the cadence of the sag* by fixing the limit which 
separates the rhythmic groupings, but it has no influ- 
ence at all over the formation and the structuring of 
the latter. 


II. Internal structures of sadj‘ 


While the poet is subject to the double constraint of 
metre and of single rhyme, the writer in sadj* enjoys 
far greater freedom since, in principle, only rhyme is 
expected of him. Totally unforeseeable at the outset, 
the internal rhythm of the phrase depends on the 
talent of the writer himself. The first grouping of a 
couplet or of a series is always spontaneous and ab- 
solutely free, while the construction of the second is 
determined by that of the first, and should reflect it in 
a more or less faithful manner. Thus, unlike in 
poetry, the rhythmic unit in sady* is the whole couplet 
and not the clausula alone, like the hemistich with 
regard to verse. 
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Sometimes the two members of the couplet present 
identical phonetic patterns. The symmetrical cor- 
respondences of long and of short syllables are then 
perfect. Here, for example, is a couplet with 
numerically equal panels: 

yudhibu ‘l-shi‘va wa ‘l-shivu yudhibuh // wa-yad‘u 

‘L-sthra wa ‘l-sihru yudjibuh 

were eV RK VV wm wm wm 2K VM MW KM Ve 

‘‘He (sc. the pre-Islamic poet Zuhayr b. Abi 
Sulm4) melts poetry and poetry melts him // He calls 
upon the enchantment and enchantment replies to 
him’’ (al-Hamadhani, Séance poétique, i, 11). This 
rigorous type of correspondences is quite rare, partial 
correspondences being more common (Messadi, 
Essai, 47-51). 

In order to improve or to consolidate the rhythmic 
quality of sag‘, recourse was often made to the 
resources of badi* and, in particular, to gjinds or tagjnis 
(g.v.], or alliteration, which can involve either the 
words placed in the interior of the clausula or the 
rhyming words. This latter category of gnds is the 
more common. It is in fact to be expected that, in the 
majority of cases, alliteration should appear only in 
rhyme ‘‘since sagj* is rhymed and by definition the 
rhyme is a reflection of timbre’’ (in this regard, the 
remarks made by Messadi concerning the Makamat of 
al-Hamadhani apply most often to sag“ in general; see 
his Essai, 70-2). 

The interplay of short and long syllables (open and 
closed) determines the rhythmic style of a text in sag“ 
or, indeed, in verse. In fact, ‘‘the predominance 
and/or a felicitous distribution of long open syllables 
(type ma) are the specific generators of a musical and 
singing style’’. On the other hand, when the themes 
addressed are those of threat, reprimand or military 
valour, and the style demanded is energetic and stern, 
the rhythm is then marked by a net predominance of 
long closed syllables (type man). When the proportion 
of short syllables is raised to the highest point, this 
signifies in principle that the style is amorphous and 
that the rhythm lacks contrast (ibid., 97 ff.). 

Besides phonetic coupling, another element 
engenders and regulates the rhythm also: this is 
semantic parallelism. The groupings which rhyme 
together are very often closely linked by a relationship 
of sense. Al-Djahiz, who did not seek out rhyme at 
any price, resorted on the contrary to the coupling of 
ideas as well as to parallel balance, as a way of im- 
proving the rhythm. In a passage of the Kitab al- 
Hayawan (i, 41), he wrote, for example: wa 7-kitdbu 
wae muli?a “lm” / wa-zarf" hushiya zurf"... (“The 
book is a receptacle full of knowledge / a vessel replete 
with precious objects...’’). 

Seeking to exploit to the maximum this rhythmic 
procedure, the writers of rhymed prose fell, little by 
little, into a sterile verbal automatism, consisting of 
repeating the same idea in different forms solely for 
the sake of balance. Showing himself very stern in this 
respect, Ibn al-Athir condemned these unproductive 
repetitions, which he found too widespread in the 
works of eminent prosewriters, such as the Sahib Ibn 
‘Abbad, al-Hariri and others besides (al-Mathal al- 
s@ir, i, 214-15). Good sag‘, according to him, is that 
in which there is neither artifice (takalluf) nor violence 
(ta‘assuf) done to the idea or to its expression for the 
requirements of the rhyme or of the rhythm (zdid., i, 
213). 

Bibliography: Examples of sag‘ are 
disseminated among the works of numerous 
authors, in particular Ibn Hisham, Tabari, 
Mas‘idi, etc. See also Djahiz, Bayan, Cairo 1948, 
i, 21, 280, 284-306; ‘Askari, K. al-Sin@‘atayn, Cairo 


1952, 260-5; Ibn Wahb al-Katib, al-Burhan fi wugjah 
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97-102 (summarised by G.-H. Bousquet in Arabica, 
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Muhammad ‘Abduh, Beirut 1889, 1924, 1958; S. 
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Mubarak, La prose arabe au IV siécle de l’Hégire (X¢ 
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index; Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de 
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. (AFIF BEN ABDESSELEM) 

SADJAH (i.e. Sadjah'), Umm Sadir bint Aws b. 
Hikk b. Usama, or bint al-Harith b. Suwayd b. 
‘Ukfan, prophetess and soothsayer, one of several 
prophets and tribal leaders who sprang up in Arabia 
shortly before and during the Ridda [q.v. in Suppl.], 
the risings undertaken after the Prophet’s death to 
throw off the political and military supremacy in 
Arabia of Medina. The genealogy, which her history 
proves to be the true one, shows that she belonged to 
the Bani Tamim. On her mother’s side she was 
related to the Taghlib, a tribe which comprised many 
Christians. She was a Christian herself, or at least had 
learnt much concerning Christianity from her 
relatives. Next to nothing is known concerning the 
import of her revelations and doctrines; she delivered 
her messages from a minbar, in rhymed prose, and was 
attended by a mu7aghdhin and a hagjib. Her name, or 
one of her names, for God was ‘‘the Lord of the 
clouds’’ (rabb al-sahab). 

Sadjah came to the fore in 11/632-3, after Muham- 
mad’s death. One account of her exploits describes 
her as a Taghlib upstart, who had arrived from 
Mesopotamia at the head of a band of followers 
belonging to Rabi‘a, Taghlib, the Banu ’l-Namir, the 
Bana Iyad and the Bani Shayban; she found the 
Tamim divided, in consequence of the Prophet’s 
death, by deep internal strife between apostates, 
Muslims and those who wavered between revolt and 
allegiance to Medina, and succeeded in converting by 
her revelations and uniting under her command both 
branches of Hanzala (the Bani Malik and the Bani 
Yarba‘), which she intended to lead against Medina. 
The extent of her influence on the Tamim seems, 
however, to have been much greater than this version, 
intended to minimise their share in the Ridda, would 
have us believe. The prophetess was no outsider, she 
really belonged to the Tamim, as the end of her career 
implies, and had gained, probably for some time 
before Muhammad’s death, the support of her whole 
tribe, whose conversion to Islam had been mainly a 
matter of expediency, easily shaken off. 

Sadjah’s forces began by attacking the confedera- 
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tion of the Ribab, in obedience to one of her revela- - 


tions, but were severely beaten. Repairing to al- 
Nibadj (in Yamama) they suffered a second defeat at 
the hands of the Bani ‘Amr, and Sadjah had to pro- 
mise that she would leave the territory of the Tamim. 
Followed by the Yarbi‘, she decided to join the 
prophet Musaylima [q. v.], who still controlled most of 
YamAama, in order to unite their fortunes or to restore 
her own. Their encounter happened at al-Amwah or 
at Hadjr. Musaylima was menaced by the Muslim ar- 
my, and the neighbouring tribes threatened to shake 
off his authority, so that the arrival of a vanquished, 
ambitious and desperate colleague, accompanied by 
many armed followers, proved a trying, indeed a 
dangerous visitation. There is no reliable account of 
the meeting: according to one version, the strange 
couple came to an understanding, recognised each 
other’s mission and decided to unify their two 
religions and their worldly interests; they were actual- 
ly married, and the prophetess stayed by Musaylima 
to the hour of his tragic death. Al-Tabari preserves 
obscene and very probably fictitious details concern- 
ing this union, which must have been rather a political 
alliance than a lustful orgy; the wedding, according to 
these legends, was celebrated in the same walled 
garden where Musaylima was to meet his death. 

Other accounts of the meeting are that Musaylima, 
after having married Sadjah, cast her off, and that she 
returned to her people; a third version does not men- 
tion the marriage, and says that the prophet tried to 
persuade his rival and would-be ally to attack the 
Muslims, hoping thus to get rid of her; on her refusal 
he offered, if she consented to depart, half the year’s 
crops of Yamama; she declined to go unless he prom- 
ised half of the next yeac’s harvest as well, set off with 
the first part of the booty, and left her representatives 
with Musaylima to wait for the rest, repairing to her 
kinsfolk. The second part of the ransom was never col- 
lected, as Musaylima was vanquished and massacred 
by Khalid before the next harvest. 

Whatever the outcome of Sadjah’s relations with 
Musaylima, her own career was either merged into 
his, or cut short by repulse, and we hear nothing more 
of her mission. According to all accounts, she went 
back to her native tribe, and lived obscurely amongst 
them. On Ibn al-Kaibi’s authority we learn that she 
embraced Islam when her family decided to settle in 
Basra, which had become the principal centre of the 
Tamim under the Umayyads, lived and died there a 
Muslim, and was buried with the customary prayers 
and ceremonies. 
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. _ (V. Vacca*) 

AL-SADJAWANDI, Aso ‘Asp ALLAH (Abu ’l- 
Fadl, Aba Dja‘far) MunamMap (Ahmad) b. Abi 
Yazid Tayfir al-Sadjawandi al-Ghaznawi al-Mukri? 
al-Mufassir al-Nahwi al-Lughawi, an innovative 
Kur?an reader and philologist, died 560/1165 
(?). 

He lived and worked in Sadj/g/kawand, a small 


village half-way to the east of the route from Kabul to 
Ghazni in the vicinity of Sayyidabad, dominated by a 
high-lying citadel, now in ruins, called Takht-i or 


. Shar-i (Shahr-i) Djamshid. On the foot of this mount 


is placed the mausoleum of Kh’adja Ahmad 
(Muhammad). Here, even today, the Shaykh is 
revered as a great and popular Kur’4n reader. His 
system of five, or seven, kinds of pauses in recitation 
of the Kur?an (1. /azim = m, 2. muflak = t, 3. gatz = dy, 
4. mudjawwaz li-wadjh'" = z, 5. murakhkhas darirat = q, 
and 6. kad kila=k, 7. la=1) has found broad accept- 
ance not only in the East but it is also substantially 
adopted in the official Cairo edition of the Kur’an 
(Gesch. des Qor., iit, 236-7). 

The manuscripts of his K. al- Wukif or al- Wakf or al- 
Wakf wa ’l-ibtida? are numerous. These are differen- 
tiated into: (a) a complete or ‘‘greater’’ book, (b) a 
brief or ‘‘shorter’’ book, often commented and gloss- 
ed by others, and (c) compendia on this topic by later 
compilers who follow al-Sadjawandi’s system, also in 
verses (Garrett 2067, i). The ‘‘greater’’ as well as the 
“‘shorter’’ wakf book should have originated from his 
K. ‘Ayn al-tafsir, which has not been discovered until 
today. According to the somewhat younger Ibn al- 
Kifti [¢.v. ] (Zndah, iii, 153), al-Sadjawandi in this com- 
mentary on the Kur’an treated also kira7at, nahw, 
lugha, shawahid, etc. His son Aba Nasr (Aba Dja‘far 
?) Ahmad—father and son are sometimes confused— 
excerpted and presumably modified his father’s work 
under the title K. Insdn al-‘ayn. Under several other 
titles attributed to the father dealing with specific 
themes seem to be hidden other excerpts and adapta- 
tions of his main work, for example on syntax and ety- 
mology, on strange words and morphology (e.g. 
Mashhad, Gawhar Shad, iii [1367/1988], 1617 no. 
1161). 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I?, 519, S I, 724; 
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170-3. | _ (R. SELLHEIM) 

AL-SADJAWANDI, SrrApy at-Din Aso TAHIR 
MunamMap b. Muhammad (Mahmid) b. ‘Abd al- 
Rashid, Hanafijurist, flor. ca. 600/1023. Nothing is 
known about his life. His K. al-Fara?id, known as al- 
Fara’id al-Siradjtyya or simply al-Sirddjyya, on the law 
of inheritance, was and still is regarded as the 
standard work in this field. It has been commented 
upon, glossed, excerpted, shortened and augmented, 
also in Persian and Turkish, versified (most recently 
in Cairo 1386/1949; Mushar, 793), repeatedly 
printed, also in Eng. tr. (repr. New Delhi 1981). The 
author himself composed a detailed commentary on 
it. His K. al-Tadjnis fi ‘l-hisab or al-Tagjnis fi ’l-masail 
al-hisabiyya, at first probably a part of his primary 
work, has also been glossed by others. How far his 
alleged Kitab fi ‘l-Djabr wa ‘l-mukabala (perhaps an 
enlarged version of his Tadjnis?) has to be included 
here, is not certain (R. Sesen, Nawddir, ii 
1400/1980], 75-6). 
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Allah [q.0.]); M.‘A. Mudarris, Rayhanai al-adab?, 

Tabriz 1347/1968, ii, 443. (R. SertHEm) 

SADJDA (a.) ‘‘bowing down’’, the name of two 
Kur’anic siras (XXXII, also called tanzil al-sadjda, 
and XLI, more commonly called fusstlat or ha-mim) 
and within the technical phrase sadjdai (or sidjdai, or 
plural sudjad) al-tilawa, in reference to the 14 Kuranic 
passages (variant traditions suggest 16, 15, 11, 10, or 
4 passages) which require a ritual of bowing to be per- 
formed at the end of their recitation. The passages are 
marked in the margin of the Kur’4n text, usually with 
the word al-sadjda. The practice is generally con- 
sidered wagjib ‘‘required’’, in the Hanafi maghhad, 
and is declared mustahabb ‘‘desirable’’, in the other 
schools. 

All but one of the Kur’anic sadjda passages make 
direct reference to the act of bowing, although by no 
means has every possible passage become the focus of 
this attention (the root s-dj-d is used 64 times in the 
Kur’an, not including the 28 times the word 
masdjid/masadjid is used). The passages vary in their 
suggestions regarding the practice. Some are direct 
commands to perform it: XXII, 77, ““O you who 
believe, perform the prostration and bow down’’ (but 
it is primarily the Shafi‘i tradition which implements 
bowing here and sometimes omits it at XXII, 18, thus 
maintaining a total of 14 verses of sudjud); XLI, 37-8, 
which indicates that God should be bowed down to, 
not the sun and the moon; LIII, 62, ‘‘So bow down 
to God and worship’’ (this verse is not included in 
some versions of the Maliki tradition of sudjad); and 
XCVI, 19, ‘‘Bow down and approach (God)”’ (not in- 
cluded in the Maliki tradition). The command is ex- 
pressed negatively in LX XXIV, 20-1, ‘‘What is with 
those who do not believe? When the Kur?4n is read to 
them, they do not bow down”? (again, not included in 
the Maliki tradition). 

Less than commands but suggestive of Muslim 
practice are passages which speak of the past: XVII, 
107-09, which speaks of those who ‘‘given the 
knowledge before you (Muhammad), when it is 
recited to them, fall on their faces, bowing down’’; 
XIX, 58, which describes the patriarchs who bowed 
when the signs/verses of the Merciful were recited; 
and XXXVIII, 24, ‘‘[David] asked forgiveness of his 
Lord and fell down in prostration and repented.’’ In 
this one instance the word sadjda is not used in the 
verse but raki‘; probably as a result, sagjda is not re- 
quired for this verse according to some jurists 
especially in the Shafi‘ school (who do then, however, 
maintain a total of 14 sudjud by including both XXII, 
18 and XXII, 77). 

Others passages invite a response, such that bowing 
may be interpreted as a prayerful affirmation, a state- 
ment which says ‘‘Yes, I do’’, or suggests affirmation 
of group membership by saying ‘‘I am one of those’’ 
or, indeed, ‘‘I am not one of those’’: VII, 206, 
“Those who are near to your Lord ... bow down to 
him’’; XIII, 15, ‘‘All who are in the heavens and the 
earth bow down to God’’; XVI, 49-50, ‘‘Everything 
in the heavens and everything on the earth ... bows 
down to God’’; XXII, 18, ‘‘Do you not see that all 
who are in the heavens and all who are on the earth 
... bow down to God?’’; XXV, 60, ‘‘Shall we bow 
down to that which you command us?’’; XXVII, 25- 
6, ‘‘They do not bow down to God, the one who 
brings out the hidden in the heavens and the earth’’; 
and XXXII, 15, which suggests that those who bow 
down when they hear God’s signs/verses gain 
paradise. Some variation in the precise verse ending 
at which the sadjda should be done is to be noted; per- 
forming a bowing at the end of stira XV is also men- 
tioned in some sources. 


After any one of those passages is recited, whether 
in the context of salat or tagjwid in general, the follow- 
ing ritual will be observed, although the precise details 
vary between the legal schools: the takbir is pronounc- 
ed, a prostration is performed such that the forehead 
touches the ground, words of praise or supplication 
appropriate to the verse in question are uttered, and 
the takbir is uttered again upon rising. Performing 
these acts requires the state of ritual purity associated 
with prayer. 

Among the oldest datable sources dealing with bow- 
ing during Kur?an recitation is Abt ‘Ubayd (d. 
224/838), Fada>il al-Kur°an, Beirut 1991, 66, where the 
practice in relationship to Kuran XIX, 58 (not 
XXXII, 15 as in the printed text) is mentioned; the 
emphasis of the chapter in this book, however, falls on 
weeping (duka”) during recitation, a practice which in 
later texts (e.g. al-Nawawi (d. 676/1278 [9.v.]), al- 
Tibyan) tends to be overwhelmed by the more for- 
malised bowing. In ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb (d. 197/812), 
al-Djami‘, ed. M. Muranyi, Wiesbaden 1992, 62-78, 
sadjda is treated fully, in a manner similar to later 
hadith collections. 

The hadith books are replete with references to bow- 
ing in recitation and the practice of the bowings in the 
various passages may be established through their 
testimony. Much of the Aadith material reflects a 
debate over whether the practice was actually required 
or simply meritorious. Later jurists discussed many 
additional aspects of this practice, including what to 
do when one hears somebody else reciting a verse 
which requires sadjda and whether (and in which con- 
text) the sagjda could be delayed. 

Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. ‘‘Pros- 
tration’; Shafi, K. al-Umm, Beirut n.d., i, 133-9, 
esp. on the sadjda in stra XXII; Muhammad Abul 
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_ (A. Rippin) 

SADJDJAD HUSAYN, SAYYID [see nipja’. iv. 
Urdu}. : 

SADJDJADA (a., pl. sadjadjid, sadjadjid, sawadjtd), 
the carpet on which the salat [q.v.] is performed. The 
word is found neither in the Kur’an nor in the 
canonical Hadith; the occasional use of a floor- 
covering of some kind was, however, known at quite 
an early period. 

1. Early tradition. In the Hadith [q.v.] we are 
often told how Muhammad and his followers perform- 
ed the salat on the floor of the mosque in Medina after 
a heavy shower of rain, so that their noses and heads 
came in contact with the mud (e.g. al-Bukhari, Adhan, 
babs 135, 151; Muslim, Styam, trads. 214-16, 218, 
etc.). At the time when such traditions arose, the use 
of some form of carpet was not so general that their 
origin can be dated so far back as the time of the 
Prophet. In a series of traditions, the saying is put into 
Muhammad’s mouth that it was his privilege, in con- 
trast with the other prophets, that the earth was for 
him masdjid wa-tahir (e.g. al-Bukhari, Tayammum, bab 
1; Salat, bab 56, etc.). Al-Tirmidhi, Salat, bab 130, also 
tells us that some fakihs prefer the salat upon the bare 
earth. 

The canonical Hadith gives us the following pic- 
ture: Muhammad performs the sala on his own gar- 
ment, protecting his arms against the heat of the soil 
during prostration with one of its sleeves, his knees 
with one end of his robes and his forehead with the 
Smama (turban) or the kalansuwa (cap) [see LIBAS. (i). 
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The central and eastern Arab lands}; (al-Bukhari, 
Salat, babs 22, 23; Muslim, Masagjid, trad. 191; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, i, 320). Al-Bukhari, Sadat, 
bab 22, tells us that Muhammad performed the sa/at on 
his firdsh (quilt). 

The Hadith also informs us that the salat was per- 
formed on mats; e.g. al-Tirmidhi, Salat, bab 131, 
where a bzsdt [g.v. in Suppl.] is mentioned; also Ibn 
Madja, /kamat al-salawat, bab 63; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
i, 232; iii, 160, 171, 184, 212; also a hasty (a mat the 
length of a man), e.g. al-Bukhari, Salaé, bab 20; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 52, 59, 130 ff., 145, 149, 164, 
179, 184 ff., 190, 226, 291. This tradition is also 
found in Muslim, Masadjid, trad. 266. It is evident 
from Abu Dawad, Salat, bab 91, that at the end of the 
3rd/9th century, dressed skins of animals (farwa 
masbugha) [see FARWaA] were already being used. 

We also frequently find it mentioned that Muham- 
mad performed the salat on a khumra (al-Bukhari, 
Salat, bab 21; Muslim, Masadjid, trad. 270; al- 
Tirmidhi, Salat, bab 129; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i, 269, 
308 ff., 320, 358, ii, 91 ff., 98; al-Nasa°i, Masadjid, 
bab 43; Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 160). According to Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah al-‘Alawi’s marginal glosses to Ibn 
Madja, /kama, babs 63, 64, the khumra afforded just 
sufficient room for the prostration (see above). 

The word sadjdjada is found a century after the con- 
clusion of the canonical Hadith literature. AlI- 
Djawhari, Sakah, explains it to be synonymous with 
khumra. Dozy, Suppl., quotes passages from Ibn Bat- 
tita, who mentions among the customs of a certain 
zawiya in Cairo that the whole congregation went to 
the mosque on a Friday, where a servant laid his 
sadjdjada ready for each one (i, 73, cf. 72). The same 
traveller tells us something similar regarding Malli 
(t.e. Mali [g.v.]) where everyone sends his servant 
with his sagjdjada to the mosque, to lay it ready in his 
place. He adds that they were made out of the leaves 
of a palm-like tree (iv, 422). 

Some early traditions survived until this century. In 
Mecca, everyone in the great mosque performs the 
salat on a sadjdjdda, usually a small carpet just large 
enough for the sugpid [g.v.]. After use it is rolled up 
and carried off on the shoulder. In place of a carpet, 
a towel is sometimes used, for example the one used 
to dry oneself after the wud? [q.v.]. 

In Morocco, the common people do not make any 
use of the sadjdjada; the middle classes favour small felt 
carpets (/abda), just large enough for performing the 
sudjud. Labdas are especially used by fakihs and have 
almost become one of their distinctive marks. They 
fold them and bear them under their arm in an osten- 
tatious way wherever they go; certain fakihs refuse to 
sit down on anything other than their labda. In 
Algeria, the sadjdjada is rarely used, except among the 
heads of tarikas and various marabouts; here, it usual- 
ly consists of the skins of goats or gazelles. The com- 
mon people ascribe miraculous powers to these skins. 

In Egypt, sadidjddas used until the early 20th cen- 
tury to be imported from the carpet-weaving districts 
of Asia Minor, and were used only by the rich. Per- 
sons of the lower orders often perform the sa/at upon 
the bare ground; they seldom immediately wipe off 
the dust which adheres to the nose and forehead, re- 
garding it as auspicious to retain traces of the sudjid. 

In the former Dutch East Indies (now Indonesia), 
long narrow mats and carpets were formerly placed on 
the floor of the mosque before the beginning of the 
services. After the service these were rolled up and 
laid aside (Snouke Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschr., iv/2, 
366). 

The sadjdiada has assumed special significance in the 


religious societies and in the dervish orders (see 3. 
below). 

A whole series of mystical interpretations is 
associated with the sagjdjada or bisat. References are 
found to the sagjdjada of the paths of salvation, and the 
profession of tawhid is called the sagjdjada of the faith. 

2. Surviving examples. The distinguishing 
iconography of the sagjdjada as familiar today is the 
large central mzhrab [g.v.], the arch of which is placed 
to one end of the rug; the field may be plain or 
decorated. The rug is surrounded by a series of 
decorative borders. When spread in a mosque, the 
mihrab is laid pointing towards the kibla [q.v.] wall; for 
private prayer in the home, the mihrab is similarly laid 
pointing in the direction of Mecca. In early sagjajadas, 
a representation of a mosque lamp is sometimes 
placed within the arch of the mthrab; by the early 
13th/19th century, the lamp was often replaced by a 
bouquet of flowers. Sometimes a pair of candlesticks 
flank the mihrab; in later periods, two columns of 
flowers may be found. Sometimes a short text from 
the Kur’an is woven at the head of the mthrab. For 
communal family prayers, a saff (row), along rug with 
a row of mihrabs side by side, may be used. In Turkey, 
the sadjdjada was known as namazlik (T.); in Persia, as 
dja-yi namaz (P.) 

A few rare sadjdjadas in museum and private collec- 
tions are attributed to the 10th-11th/16th-17th cen- 
turies, but the majority of ‘‘antique’’ sagjdjddas date 
from the 12th-13th/18th-19th centuries. A few earlier 
representations of sadjdjada survive in Persian 
miniatures. A manuscript of Bal‘ami’s translation of 
al-Tabari’s Tarikk, painted in Shiraz about the 
second quarter of the 8th/14th century, now in the 
Freer Gallery, Washington D.C., contains a minia- 
ture of Muhammad seated upon a sagjdiada, in con- 
versation with Abi Bakr and ‘Ali. The sadidjdda is 
here interpreted as a seat of honour, and a kind of 
spiritual throne. Similarly, a miniature in the Mi%dqdj- 
nama from Harat, dated 840/1436, now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, depicts Muhammad 
with an aureole around his head to indicate his 
spiritual authority, seated upon a sagidjada. To the left 
are Adam, Noah and David; to the right, Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus. Representations of the sa/at being 
performed are rare, but a Mughal miniature of the 
early 11th/i7th century, in the Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin, depicts Djahangir and his son in prayer upon 
two sagidjadas; the courtiers share a large bisa. 

Turkey has for centuries been famous for the pro- 
duction of pile carpets. When weaving a sadjqiada, the 
weaver uses the finest materials within his means, and 
his best workmanship. Turkey adheres to strict 
Islamic artistic tenets, wherein the representation of 
living creatures is forbidden. Turkish designs thus 
have a balanced formal structure, though the decora- 
tion is very rich, incorporating flowers with 
geometrical ornament. The most famous centres for 
the weaving of sadjdjddas are Gordes (Ghiordes) and 
Kula. 

The artistic tenets of Islam are less rigidly inter- 
preted in Persia, where animals and birds often ap- 
pear upon secular carpets. Sagjgjadas are more 
graceful in style than in Turkey; but though the mihrab 
may have more naturalistic elegance, and the lamp 
and floral ornament more realism, when weaving a 
sadjdjada the injunction against representing living 
creatures is observed. The mihrab is sometimes filled 
with the traditional ‘“Tree of Life’’, or with a large 
flowering plant. A particularly rich sagjgjada may be 
woven with warp and weft, or even pile, of silk. 

In both Turkey and Persia, the rural people and the 
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nomadic tribes practise rug-weaving, including 
Sadidjadas. The designs are bold, colourful and often 
profusely ornamented with geometrical and stylised 
motifs. In addition to pile rugs, tapestry-woven rugs 
(kilim) are woven. The mihrab of the sadjdjada is often 
very simply delineated, and usually of angular form. 

The rugs and sagjdjadas of the Caucasus have been 
little known until the 13th/19th century. The 
sadjdjadas have distinctive geometrical ornament, and 
stylised motifs of local tradition; many sadjgjadas are 
kilim-woven. 

The normal floor-mat in India is the dari, a flat- 
woven pile-less rug of thick cotton. In the hot season, 
a light floorspread of fine cotton, painted and printed, 
was practical. The art of pile-carpet weaving was not 
introduced until the reign of Akbar (963-1014/1556- 
1605) [see MugHaLs. 8. (a) Carpets]. Thereafter pile- 
woven carpets and sadjdjadas following closely the style 
of Eastern Persia were used only by the wealthy. 
Henry Cousens, examining the Djami‘ Masdjid at 
Bidjapur [g.v.] for the ASI (Imperial Series of 
Reports, xxxvii (1916], 59 and plate XXIV), records 
several long mats with rows of mthrabs for communal 
worship. Two or three are very simple and may be 
daris. The rugs are undated, but may be 12th/18th or 
13th/19th century. Other dari-woven sadjdjadas, of at- 
tractive simplicity, from the 13th/19th century, sur- 
vive in museum collections. 

A few rare cotton sagjdjadas survive, made in the 
region of Burhanpir, Khandesh, in the 12th/18th 
century. The design is restrained and dignified, the 
mihrab and the borders being ornamented with fine 
painted and printed floral meanders; a particularly 
Indian feature is the conventional representation of 
the domed minarets of a masdjid rising from the sides 
of the mihrab (Irwin and Hall [1971], 26 and plate 8). 
Printed cotton sagjdjadas made in the late 13th/19th 
century at Masulipatam, at very small cost for the or- 
dinary people, survive in museum collections. 

Bibliography: Part 1. Early tradition. In ad- 
dition to the works cited in the text, see C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, De Islam in Nederlandsch-Indie, Baarn 
1913; P. Kahle, Zur Organisation der Derwischorden in 
Egypten, in Isl., vi (1916), 149 ff. 

Part 2. Surviving examples. S.M. El Sadhi, 
Antique prayer rugs from the Orient, in The Antiquarian, 
xiii/3 (New York 1929), 32-5, 74; M. Mostafa, 
Sadjadjid al-salat al-turkiyya, Cairo, Museum of 
Islamic Art 1953; idem, Turkish prayer rugs, Cairo, 
Museum of Islamic Art 1953 (English ed.); R.E.G. 
Macey, Oriental prayer rugs, Leigh-on-Sea 1961; A. 
Hopf, Tapzs d’Ortent: Anatole, Transylvanie, Caucase, 
Perse, Turkestan, Paris 1962 (col. plates pp. 2-6; 12; 
14; 17; 20); J.V. McMullan, Islamic carpets, New 
York 1965 (col. plates pp. 4; 7; 30-32; 35-6; 90-1; 
106); K.H. Turkhan, Islamic rugs, London 1968; 
Museum fir Kunsthandwerk, Islamische Teppiche: 
der Joseph V. McMullan Kollektion, New York (exhibi- 
tion catalogue), Frankfurt-am-Main 1968-9; J. Ir- 
win and M. Hall, Indtan painted and printed fabrics, 
Ahmadabad 1971 (p. 26 and plate 8); Textile 
Museum, Prayer rugs (exhibition catalogue), 
Washington D.C. 1974; R. Bechirian, Tapts: Perse, 
Turquie, Caucase, Asie centrale, Inde, Chine, Paris 
1976. (A.J. Wensinck-[Marcarer Hatt]) 
3. In mysticism. Here, the meanings of this term 

are derivative from its principal function, i.e. a place 
upon which one prostrates him/herself in prayer. The 
peculiarity of its SUfi usage is determined by its in- 
timate association with such critical notions of Sufism 
as ‘‘sainthood’’ (wilaya [g.v.]) and mystical ‘‘gnosis’’ 
(ma‘ifa [q.v.]). In other words, if the praying person 


happens to be a holy and righteous ‘‘friend of God’’ 
(wali [q.v.]) or a gnostic possessed of God’s sublime 
mysteries (“arif), the adherents of Sufism often view 
him/her as imparting to the prayer mat some of 
his/her supernatural powers. It is out of the intricate 
alliance of all-Islamic and mystical beliefs that a 
distinctly mystical sense of this term has eventually 
crystallised. 

As a symbol and attribute of piety, sadjdjada was ap- 
propriated by the Sifis immediately after its introduc- 
tion into the religious life of the Muslim community 
in the early 4th/10th (H. Landolt, Gedanken zum 
islamischen Gebetsteppich, in Festschrift Alfred Bithler, ed. 
C.A. Schmitz and R. Wildhaber, Basel 1965, 244, 
247). A prayer mat, for instance, played an important 
role in an episode included in the collection of stories 
that depict the ordeal of al-Halladj [g.v.], the 
celebrated Sufi martyr of Baghdad (see Akhbar al- 
Hallaj. Texte ancien relatif a la predication ... du mystique 
musulman al-Hosayn b. Mansour al-Hallaj, ed., annot., 
and trans. by L. Massignon and P. Kraus, Paris 
1936). In this episode, al-Halladj’s inadvertent 
discovery of the Supreme Name of God that was writ- 
ten on a piece of paper stuck under al-Djunayd’s {g. v. } 
sadjdjada \ed to an ominous encounter between the two 
Sufi masters. In the course of the quarrel that ensued, 
al-Djunayd predicted the ghastly details of al- 
Halladj’s impending execution (Massignon, Passion of 
al-Hallaj, mystic and martyr of Islam, Princeton 1982, ii, 
452). References to the prayer mat as a distinctive 
mark of the authentic Safi appear in the classic Saff 
manual of Abia Nasr al-Sarradj al-Tiist [g.v.] and his 
contemporaries (K. al-Luma‘ fi ’l-tasawwuf, ed. R.A. 
Nicholson, London-Leiden 1914, 201; Landolt, op. 
cit., 247). Somewhat later, in his ‘‘Rule for Safi 
novices’ (Adab al-muridin, tr. F. Meier as Ein Knigge 
Sir Sufis, in RSO, xxxii [1957], 485-524) the noted Per- 
sian mystic Nadjm al-Din al-Kubra [q.v.] listed the 
sadjdjada among such recognisable Sufi paraphernalia 
as the patched mantle (murakka‘ [q. v.]), the belt (astin), 
the staff (‘asa), the turban (dastar), the leather bowl 
(rakwa), and, finally, the inevitable Sufi robe (kdirka 
[g.v.]). To each of these typical Safi items al-Kubra 
attributes a symbolic meaning. Thus he describes the 
sadidjiada as ‘‘the carpet of the proximity: to God 
(kurb)’’ upon which His faithful servant ‘‘has set the 
foot of worship’’ (Meier, of. cit., 508). In a passage 
based on the work of the earlier Hanbali mystic ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ansari (g.v.] of Harat, al-Kubra specifies the 
proper position to be assumed by a Sift beginner, 
when he installs himself on a sadjdidda: he should sit 
with his hands and legs crossed, his face turned in the 
direction of Mecca; his thighs and private parts ought 
to be decently covered. While on his prayer carpet the 
Sif is not allowed to blow his nose, spit, or scratch 
himself. Nor should he converse loudly with those 
around him and gesticulate. Rather, he should focus 
his thoughts on God alone in an attempt to grasp what 
God expects him to do in each particular moment, 
and then act accordingly. All this, according to al- 
Kubr4, constitutes ‘‘the rules of the sagididda.”’ 
(Meier, op. cit., 509-10). H. Landolt interprets al- 
Kubra’s instructions as an indication of the special 
significance that Sufi theorists accorded to the prayer 
carpet. According to Landolt, it is more than a spot 
upon which the ritual prayer is perforined; in the Safi 
tradition the sagjdjada becomes a privileged spiritual 
space where direct contact with God is effected, i.e. an 
arena of mystical meditation par excellence (op. cit. , 247; 
cf. A. Ferrier, Jnittation au décor rituel du tapis de pricre, 
in Connaissance des arts, Paris (March 1959], 58, 61). 
This may be true. However, for all intents and pur- 
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poses, the prayer rug has become neither an un- 
mistakeable sign nor an exclusive prerogative of the 
Siff shaykh. Rather, most Muslims considered it to be 
a symbol of righteousness and an important, albeit 
optional, condition of ritual purity not necessarily 
restricted to the realm of Islamic mysticism (see e.g. 
E.W. Lane, Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
London-New York 1966, 73). This may explain why 
Ibn al-Djawzi [¢.v.], the Hanbali legist who under- 
took an exhaustive critique of contemporary Safi 
thought and practice, tellingly omits the prayer rug 
from his discussion of the Sifi ‘‘excesses’’ and exotic 
‘‘innovations”’ such as living in isolated lodges (ribat 
{g.2.]), donning exotic clothes (murakka‘, khirka), 
making light of the ablutions and the prayer, en- 
couraging voluntary poverty and begging, indulging 
in disgraceful musical sessions and dances, etc. (Talbis 
Iblis, ed. Muhammad ‘Ali Abt ’l-‘Abbas, Cairo 
1990, 145-340). This probably indicates that, in [bn 
al-Djawzi’s time at least, the sadjdjada was not regard- 
ed as an exclusive feature of Safi life style. In modern 
times, too, the prayer rug does not figure among the 
usual accessories of some contemporary mystical 
fraternities of Persia, i.e. the Dhahabiyya, Khaksar, 
Ni‘matullahiyya, which have been meticulously des- 
cribed by R. Gramlich (Die schitischen Derwischorden 
Persiens. Dritte Teil: Brauchtum und Riten, Wiesbaden 
1981, 3-12). Yet, the Ottoman traveller Ewliya Celebi 
(d. 1093/1682) in his description of a pilgrimage to the 
Bektashi shrine at ‘Uthmandjik (Anatolia) mentions 
that visitors (mostly members of the Bektashi order) 
were given a khirka, a sadjdjada, a standard, a drum, 
a staff, and a tad} ‘‘as symbols of dervishship’’ (q. in 
J.R. Brown, The dervishes, or Onental mysticism, ed. 
H.A. Rose, repr. London 1968, 214, 201; cf., how- 
ever, idem, 176-93, where the sagjdjdda is not listed 
among the usual personal belongings of the Bektashi 
dervish). Hence, as we can see, the status of the 
Sadjdjada vis-a-vis Siifism is somewhat tenuous. On 
some occasions it surely can be viewed as a hallmark 
of the Muslim mystic. Nonetheless, one cannot 
unreservedly link it to the Safi piety and way of living 
in contrast, for instance, to such distinct Sifi ac- 
cesories as the murakka‘ (and/or the khirka), the tag 
[g.v.], the rosary (subha) worn on the neck, the kashkal 
[g.v.], etc. (see Gramlich, op. cit., 3-12; cf. Brown, op. 
cit., 178-92). 

This uncertainty notwithstanding, with the rise of 
organised Sufism and the concomitant development of 
the notion of wildya from the 7/13th centuries on- 
wards, the mystical connotations of the sadidjada 
became more strongly pronounced. In numerous oral 
and written accounts of Sifi miracles (karamat [q.v.]), 
which circulated widely among diverse Muslim au- 
diences, prayer carpets (or, sometimes, simple sheep 
and goat skins used for the same purposes) 
miraculously transport their holy owners, the Safi 
saints and marabouts, from one place to the other, a 
usual destination being Mecca. Again, the theme of 
“the flying carpet’? was not confined exclusively to 
the mystical tradition. On the contrary, it has become 
a constantly recurring motif of Middle Eastern 
literature and folklore. According to one such legend, 
the Jast Baghdad caliph used a flying prayer mat in 
order to escape from the city besieged by the Mongols 
(Ferrier, op. cit., 58). A person who, in the popular 
imagination, was closely bound with the motif of ‘‘the 
flying carpet’’ is the Kuranic Sulayman. His magic 
silk carpet was delivered to him from Paradise (by 
either God or the Devil). With his throne installed on 
the carpet, Sulayman was able to travel far and wide 
driven by winds which he controlled at will (Landolt, 


op. ctt., 252). Another Kur?anic prophet, Adam, is 
said to be have received his sagjdjada from the angel 
Djibril, who had made it from the skins of the sheep 
of Paradise. 

In contrast to popular lore that evinces particular 
fascination with the magic properties inherent in the 
sadjdjada, Sufi writers tend to emphasise that, 
whatever thaumaturgic qualities it may possess result 
from the sanctifying presence of the Sufi wali, whose 
divinely given ‘‘grace’’ (baraka {q.v.}) miraculously 
transforms everything around him. When a Sdff saint 
spreads his shabby prayer rug above the waves (Lan- 
dolt, op. cit., 253) or performs his supererogatory 
prayers standing on the mat suspended in the air (Ibn 
‘Arabi, al-Futihat al-makkiyya, Cairo 1329, i, 186; tr. 
in R.W.J. Austin, Sufis of Andalusia, Oxford 1971, 28- 
9), one realises that it is the saint, not his sadjdjada, 
that makes such wondrous things possible. In the case 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s narrative, the ordinariness of the 
prayer mat is intentionally stressed in order to throw 
into relief the supernatural powers that the presence of 
God’s friend conveys to it. It is noteworthy that in 
both cases the flying rugs are brought into play with 
a view to persuading some sceptical, rationalist 
onlookers who doubted the reality of the miracles 
ascribed to the Safi saints. 

In keeping with a widespread Safi belief that was 
shared by the generality of Muslims, the blessing and 
the beneficial grace of the wali pervade all things and 
individuals that have come into direct contact with 
him/her. Such miracle-working grace does not cease 
with the wali ’s death. It is thought to be inherited by 
his/her progeny. On the other hand, it is also immor- 
talised in the wali’s shrine as well as his/her personal 
effects. Both symbolise the saint’s invisible presence 
among his/her relatives and followers. This helps to 
explain why such vestiges often become objects of 
veneration similar to that enjoyed by the relics of the 
Christian saints. It is against the background of this 
belief that one should view the concepts of the shaykh 
[wali] al-sagidjada and its Persian analogue sagidjada- 
nishin, meaning ‘‘the prayer rug sitter’’ (see e.g. 
H.A.R. Gibb, Muhammedanism: an historical survey, 
?Oxford 1968, 152). These terms were normally ap- 
plied to leaders of Safi communities or heads of holy 
lineages [see SHARIF] who fell heir to the spiritual 
authority and blessing of a revered saintly founder 
(see F. Meier, Aba Sa‘id-t Aba l-Hayr (357-440/967- 
1049). Wirklichkett und Legende, Leiden-Tehran-Liége 
1976, 438-67, esp. 458). By extension, the entire 
mystical ‘‘path’’ initiated by a founding saint was 
regarded as his/her sadjdjada. It can, therefore, be 
treated as another synonym of farika [q.v.], stlsila 
(g.v.], and khilafa (9. v., section 3], i.e. of the terms ap- 
plied to various Sifi organisations. 

This usage became particularly prominent in Egypt 
and, to a lesser extent, in North Africa, whereas in the 
East it appears only sporadically, and does not carry 
the precise technical meaning ascribed to it in 
Western Islam (for such occasional usage, see e.g. 
H.R. Roemer, Staatsschretben der Timuridenzeit. Das 
Saraf-nama des ‘Abdallah Marwarid in kritischer 
Auswegung, Wiesbaden 1952, 64, 158). In Egypt, the 
phrase mashaytkh [shaykh] al-sadjdiada (and its correlate 
arbab al-sagjadjid), as technical terms used in official 
documents, do not seem to have gained wide currency 
before the end of the 11th/17th century. Both terms 
were applied to the leaders of Egypt’s major Safi furuk 
and furuk-linked institutions, i.e. zawtya [q.v.], taktyya, 
and popular Sifi shrines. The term arbab al-sagjadjia, 
however, seems to have been reserved for the four 
family-based mystical associations, namely those 
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which traced themselves back to the Rightly-Guided 
Caliphs and the Companions. According to F. de 
Jong, these four were essentially family groups turned 
turuk. They were: al-Bakriyya (descending from Abi 
Bakr al-Siddik), al-Inaniyya (“Umar b. al-Khattab), 
al-Khudayriyya (al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam), and al- 
Waf@iyya (‘Ali b. Abi Talib) (Turug and Turug-linked 
institutions in nineteenth century Egypt, Leiden 1978, 13- 
14). Of the leaders of these family turuk, the shaykh al- 
sadjdjada al-bakrtyya was to assume special importance 
when in 1227/1812, in a drive to secure better state 
control over the Egyptian religious establishment, the 
Viceroy of Egypt Muhammad ‘Ali [¢.v.] invested the 
holder of that office with authority over all mystical 
communities (faw4if al-fukara? al-sifiyya) as well as the 
Safi shrines and lodges of that country (al-Djabarti, 
“Adjab al-athar, Cairo 1297, iv, 165; for a tr. of 
Muhammad SAli’s firman, see de Jong, of. cit., 192-3). 
For almost a century the holders of this office 
endeavoured, with varying success, to steer a middle 
course between the assertive temporal rulers and the 
restive leadership of Egyptian mystical associations 
who were anxious to preserve their independence vis- 
a-vis the Egyptian government (the policies pursued 
by the incumbents of the al-sadjdiada al-bakriyya from 
1227/1812 until 1321/1903 are analysed in de Jong, 
op. cit.). In the 19th and early 20th centuries, the 
leaders of the newly-founded Egyptian furuk had to ob- 
tain the title of the shaykh al-sadjdjada from the current 
holder of the Bakriyya ‘‘prayer mat’’, whose 
hereditary office was called shaykh mashaytkh al-turuk al- 
sufiyya. Only after the latter’s approval were they 
recognised by both the government and the Sufi 
establishment of Egypt represented by the so-called 
“Saft Council’’ (al-madjlis al-séft). The latter, in turn, 
was always presided over by the shaykh al-sadjdjada al- 
bakriyya (tbid., 132-46, et passim; P. Kahle, Zur 
Organisation der Derwischorden in Egypten, in Isl., vi 
[1916], 152-3; for a recent example of a newly- 
founded brotherhood seeking such an approval, see 
M. Gilsenan, Saint and Sufi in modern Egypt, Oxford 
1973, 36, where the discussion centres on the rise and 
subsequent functioning of a modern {farika called al- 
hamidiyya shadhiliyya). In modern Egyptian usage, the 
central office of a Sufi order, which today appears to 
be a rather bureaucratised and centralised institution, 
is called bayt al-sadjdjada (dial. beit al-stggada). It serves 
as the residence and the office of the order’s shaykh or 
his senior aide (waki!). These, in turn, are assisted by 
a group of the lesser officials known as khulafa? and 
nukaba al-sadjdjada (ibid., 81). Deputies of the head of 
an order in a particular area (khulafa?), regularly send 
detailed reports on their activities to the bayt al- 
sadjdjada with a view to keeping its leadership abreast 
of the developments at the lower levels of the 
brotherhood (Gilsenan, op. cit., 82, 99, 101, etc.). 

A sagidjada together with banners, drums, cymbals, 
staffs and a decorated litter are among the most 
valued regalia of the Egyptian brotherhood. Its guar- 
dianship is entrusted to one of the shaykh’s closest 
associates, one named nakib al-sadjdjada par excellence, in 
contradistinction to the ordinary nukaba? who run the 
brotherhood’s regional cells on behalf of the regional 
deputy, i.e. thalifa, a person appointed directly by the 
Shaykh al-sadjdjada (Kahle, op. cit., 164). Yet, unlike the 
other items listed above, the prayer rug does not seem 
to play any role in the imposing annual festivities 
organised by each important Egyptian farika (sc. the 
mawlid [g.v.]). The sadjdjada, however, comes to the 
fore in the elaborate ceremonies during which new 
khulafa? and nukaba? are introduced into the office re- 
spectively by the shaykh al-sadjdjada and the khalifa of a 


regional Safi lodge. After this ceremony, the new 
khalifa buys a simple prayer rug that becomes a sym- 
bol of his changed status within the brotherhood (ibid. , 
157). 

The deputy’s sadjdjada is normally used in the 
famous ceremony of “‘ligature’’, or ‘‘binding the gir- 
dle’’ shadd, which was widely practiced by both Sufi 
associations and some craft guilds (asn@f; sing. sinf 
[¢.v.]) of the Muslim Middle East. The shadd 
ceremony normally takes place in a bayt al-sagidj@da, a 
regional zawzya, or, in the case of the sinf, in a guild’s 
headquarters. The novice who seeks to join a guild or 
a farika—the same applies to the would-be nakib— 
enters the circle of dervishes or initiated artisans, 
where he is solemnly girdled by the khalifa (or the 
guild’s elder), while he is standing on the sadjdjada. 
The latter on such occasions is referred to as ‘‘the 
carpet of the Truth”’ (bisa al-hakk), or ‘‘the carpet of 
God’? (bis@t Allah), i.e. the terms indicative of divine 
presence. This formal initiation, which is seen by its 
participants as ‘‘binding’’ of a new member (mashdid) 
to a mystical brotherhood or a fraternity of artisans, 
is followed by a repast shared by the brethren, who are 
sitting on the carpet of initiation (H. Thorning, 
Bettrage zur Kenntnis des islamischen Vereinswesens auf 
Grund von ‘‘Bast madad et-taufiq’’, Berlin 1913, 101-64, 
255-67, et passim; Kahle, op. cit., 163-67; cf. Brown, 
Dervishes, 173-7; for similar practices in the modern 
Persian Sifi associations, see Gramlich, Die 
Schiitischen Derwischorden, passim). 

Similar initiatory rites are attested for the Sufi furuk 
of Anatolia and Persia. Here, however, a sheep-skin 
(Turk. pist, post) normally replaces the sadjdjada in the 
shadd and similar ceremonies. In Bektashi lodges 
(taktya) the posts, which may be twelve in number but 
are usually four (J.K. Birge, The Bektashi order of der- 
vishes, London-Hartford, Conn. 1937, 178-80; cf. 
Brown, op. cit., 186-90), symbolise the perpetual 
presence of the imams and the saints (mostly the 
order’s founding fathers and outstanding khulafa”), 
who are especially revered by the Bektashiyya [q. 2. ]. 
Among them are the sheep-skins that personify ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib, Sayyid ‘Ali Sultan, Hadjdjr Bektash, 
Kayghusuz Abdal, Balim Sultan, al-Khadir, etc. In 
the course of the initiatory ceremony, both the head 
of the lodge (baba [g.v.] or murghid [q.v.]) and the 
novice (falib) prostrate themselves before these sheep- 
skins to show reverence to their invisible owners 
(Birge, op. cit., 181-2). The Bektashiyya go even fur- 
ther in treating the first four of the above-mentioned 
posts as seats of God and his angels. On the other 
hand, some Bektashi theories interpreted these posts as 
symbols of the four major stages of the mystical path: 
shari“a, tarika, hakika, ma‘rifa (Brown, Dervishes, 201-2; 
cf. Gramlich, Die Schittischen Derwischorden, 83-4). The 
overriding importance of the post for this Turkish Safi 
order is further attested by a special Bektashi prayer 
attached to it (Brown, op. cif., 202). Characteristical- 
ly, it revolves around the theme of the primordial 
covenant (mithak [q.v.]) between God and humankind, 
which is enshrined in the famous Kur°’anic phrase 
(VII, 172), ‘“‘Am I not your Lord?’ (a-lastu bi- 
rabbikum) (Gramlich, op. cit., 95-6). 

In the light of the foregoing, one may venture a 
guess that the ceremony of initiation into a 
brotherhood or a guild was deemed to replicate this 
pre-eternal event as described in the Kur’an and 
refined in numerous mystical commentaries (see e.g. 
G. Boéwering, The mystical vision of extstence in Classical 
Islam, Berlin 1980, passim), only this time the novice, 
by repeating special oath-formulas, pledged allegiance 
not only to God but to his new spiritual family also. 
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Within the framework of this imposing pageant, the 
Sadjdjada or the post served as token representation of 
the highest witnesses to the novice’s oath, i.e. God 
and his elect saints. 

The sheep-skin belonging to the Sufi leader plays a 
significant role in the exotic ‘‘spiritual concerts’’ of 
another Anatolian brotherhood, the Mawlawiyya 
[g.v.]. The Mawlawi dervishes treat it simultaneously 
as the seat of the spiritual pole of the universe (kusb 
(g.v.]), the throne of God, and a paradise on earth. It 
is not surprising therefore that this post enjoys special 
esteem among the members of this mystical associa- 
tion. Its centrality for the Mawlawi outlook is 
reflected in their colourful mystical performances as 
described by H. Ritter (Der Reigen der ‘‘ Tanzenden Der- 
wische’’, in Zeitschr. fiir vergletchende Mustkwissenschaft, 
Berlin, i/2 [1933], 28-40; M. Molé, La danse extatique 
en Islam, in Sources ortentales 6. Les danses sacrées, Paris 
1963, 247-50, 263, 268, etc.; cf. Landolt, op. cit., 
249). 

Like their Turkish colleagues, modern Persian der- 
vishes have used a post rather than a sadjqjada in their 
initiatory rites, which otherwise follow the pattern of 
the Egyptian furuk described above (Gramlich, op. cit., 
76-7 et passim). This fact, however, does not change 
the essence of the rite that logically flows from the 
mystical doctrine of wilaya. This doctrine, in turn, 
goes back to the pre-Islamic past (for an attempt to 
trace its origin to shamanism, Manicheanism and 
Buddhism, see Landolt, op. cit., 249, 251-2). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(A. Knysn) 

SADJIDS, a line of military commanders who 
governed the northwestern provinces of the caliphate 
(Adharbaydjan, Arran and Armenia) in the later 
3rd/9th and early 4th/10th centuries on behalf of the 
‘Abbasids. 

The Sadjids were just some of several commanders, 
originally from the Iranian East and Central Asia, 
who came westwards to serve in the early ‘Abbasid ar- 
mies. The family seems to have originated in 
Ushrisana [g.v.] on the middle Syr Darya in Tran- 
soxania, the region where the Afshins [g.v.] were 
hereditary princes until at least the end of the 3rd/9th 
century, and was probably of Soghdian stock; by the 
time the family came to prominence in Islamic 
history, however, it had become culturally Arabicised 
to a considerable extent. 

Abu ’1-Sadj Déwdad (I) b. Yusuf Déwdasht fought 
in the Afshin Haydar’s army against the anti- 
‘Abbasid rebel Babak al-Khurrami {¢.v.] (al-Tabari, 
iii, 1222) and then with Tahirid forces in Tabaristan 
against the rebel Mazyar [see KARINIDS] (cbid., iii, 
1276). Al-Mu‘tazz later appointed him governor of 
Aleppo and Kinnasrin, and as sahtb al-shurta or police 
commander in Baghdad he was deeply involved in the 
strife involving the caliphs and their Turkish guards 
in Baghdad and Samarra. In 261/875 he was ap- 
pointed governor of Khuzistan, but when in the next 
year the Saffarid Ya‘kub b. al-Layth [9.v.] prepared 
to march into ‘Irak against the ‘Abbasids, Abu ’1-Sadj 
Déwdad joined Ya‘ktb and took part in the battle 
near Dayr al-‘Akul [g.v.]; hence his estates and pro- 
perties in ‘Irak were confiscated by al-Muwaffak. He 
nevertheless stayed faithful to the Saffarids, and died 
at Djundishabir in the service of ‘Amr b. al-Layth 
[¢.v.] in 266/879 (al-Tabari, iii, 1937). 

His two sons, Muhammad and Yiasuf, remained, 
however, in the ‘Abbasid service. Abi SUbayd Allah 
or Abu ’l-Musafir Muhammad was active in the 880s 
in operations against rebels in the Hidjaz, and acted 
as the representative of the Saffarid ‘Amr b. al-Layth 


[g.v.] in the Holy Cities. On the death of the governor 
of Egypt and Syria Ahmad b. Tiltn (¢. v.] in 270/884, 
he accompanied the caliphal expedition against the 
latter’s son Khumarawayh [q.v.] led by the general 
Ishak b. Kundadjik of Mawsil, now appointed gover- 
nor of Egypt and Syria, and took part in the tragi- 
comic ‘‘Battle of the Mills’’. He subsequently quar- 
relled with Ishak and in the late 880s fought with him 
in the Mawsil region. In 276/889-90, however, al- 
Muwaffak appointed Muhammad governor of Adhar- 
baydjan, the province which from this time onwards 
became the power-base of the Sadjid family. In 
280/893 he acquired Maragha [g.v.] from the local 
rebel ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan al-Hamdani, and was 
thus involved in warfare with the Armenian Bagratid 
ruler Smbat (in Arabic, Sunbat) I, temporarily occu- 
pying Nakhtiwan and Dwin [¢.vv.]. He now felt 
strong enough to rebel against his ‘Abbasid master, 
and it may have been at this point that he assumed the 
ancient Iranian title of Afshin (see above), which ap- 
pears on a dirham of his minted at Bardha‘a [g.v.} in 
Arran in 285/898. But he soon made peace again with 
al-Mu‘tadid, was confirmed in his governorship and 
renewed operations against Smbat, penetrating to 
Kars and Tiflis [g.vv.] and into Vaspurakan, then rul- 
ed by the Ardzrunid prince Sargis Ashot (Arabic, 
Ashit) I. Muhammad died of plague in Bardha‘a in 
Rabi‘ I 288/March 901. 

The army of Adharbaydjan placed Muhammad’s 
son Déwdad (I) in the governorship at Maragha, but 
Déwdad was soon forced out (Sha‘ban 288/July- 
August 901) by his uncle Abu ’]-Kasim Yisuf. Yisuf 
transferred his capital to Ardabil [¢.v.]. He insisted on 
maintaining the direct Sadjid suzerainty over Smbat 
in Armenia, despite the latter’s attempts to place 
himself directly under the caliph al-Muktafi in 
Baghdad and his seeking aid from the ‘Abbasid 
against Yiisuf. However, on the accession of al- 
Muktadir Yisuf’s governorship of Adharbaydjan, Ar- 
ran and Armenia was confirmed. Now with the 
authority of the caliph behind him, and with the 
powerful support within Baghdad of the vizier Ibn al- 
Furat [¢.v.], YUsuf invaded Armenia and conducted a 
campaign of violence and devastation there, capturing 
Smbat and then in 301/914 executing him, but by ca. 
304/917 recognising the rival Armenian dynasty of 
the Ardzrunids as his vassals in Dwin. 

Yusuf now turned his attention to northern Persia 
and conquered Zandjan, Abhar, Kazwin and Rayy 
from the governor on behalf of the Samanids Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali Su‘lak, but his relations with al-Muktadir 
deteriorated and the caliph sent against his insubor- 
dinate servant an army under his commander-in-chief 
Mu?nis al-Muzaffar [9.v.], who defeated Yusuf in 
307-919, capturing him and bringing him back to 
Baghdad for a spell of three years’ imprisonment. On 
his release in 310/922, he was appointed governor of 
Adharbaydjan, Rayy and northern Djibal province, 
securing Adharbaydjan and then Rayy and Hama- 
dhan. In 314/926 the caliph recalled him and ap- 
pointed him to command an army to be sent against 
the Karamita [see karMaTI] in Lower ‘Irak, but he 
was defeated near Kifa by the Karmati leader Abi 
Tahir al-Djannabi and killed (Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
315/February 928). It does not seem that it was at this 
point that some of Yusuf’s Turkish troops entered the 
caliphal service in Baghdad, to form there a special 
regiment of the Sadjiyya. This unit is mentioned 
previously (e.g. by Miskawayh, Tagjarib al-umam, in 
Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, i, 116, tr. iv, 130, year 
311/923-4), and Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 250-1, 
vi, 415, tr. de Slane, i, 500, iv, 315, cf. iv, 334 n. 11, 
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expressly states that al-adjndd al-Sagjtyya in Baghdad 
were named after Abu ’I-Sadj Déwdad (I), i.e. they 
were already in existence in the late 3rd/9th century 
(as noted by Canard, Akhbér ar-Radi billah, Algiers 
1946, 49 n. 3). 

After Yisuf’s death, his nephew Abu ’l-Musafir 
Fath b. Muhammad Afshin was made governor of 
Adharbaydjan, but was in Sha‘ban 317/September 
929 poisoned in Ardabil by one of his slaves, so that 
the short line of Sadjid governors in northwestern Per- 
sia ended, and the province henceforth fell into the 
hands of various Kurdish and then Daylami military 
adventurers. The Sadjid family did not die out totally; 
a son of Abu ’l-Musafir Fath’s, Abu ’I-Faradj, was 
also a commander of the ‘Abbasids in the mid- 
4th/10th century. 

The Sadjid governorship over Arran and Armenia 
was important for the extension of Arab control over 
the Armenian kingdoms there, particularly under 
Yisuf b. Abi ’1-Sadj [see further, anmINtya, at I, 637}. 
But the Sadjids did not form an independent line of 
rulers in northwestern Persia, any more than did the 
Tahirids in Khurasan before them (even though the 
increasing enfeeblement of the caliphate after 295/908 
made any bid for such independence more feasible), 
hence they are not to be equated with such an explicit- 
ly anti-‘Abbasid power as the Saffarids on the eastern 
fringes of the caliphate; it was only after the end of 
Sadjid rule in Adharbaydjan and _ eastern 
Transcaucasia that those regions came under native 
Iranian rather than Arab control. The dinars and 
dirhams minted by the Sadjids in Adharbaydjan, Ar- 
ran, Armenia and, briefly, at Rayy (year 312/924-5, 
see G.C. Miles, The numismatic history of Rayy, New 
York 1938, 139-41) all acknowledge fully the ‘Abbasid 
caliph as suzerain. 


Genealogical table of the Sadjids 


Yusuf Déwdasht 


1. Abu ’l-Sadj Déwdad (1) 


2. Muhammad 4. Yusuf 
3. Déwdad (IT) 5. Fath 
Bibliography: 1. Sources. Tabari; ‘Arib; 


Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Hamadhani, 
Takmitlat tarikh al-Tabart, Abi Bakr Muhammad al- 
Sulit, Akhbar, Mas‘tdi, Murigj, Ibn al-Athir, viii. 
2. Studies. C. Defrémery, Mémoire sur la famille 
des Sadjides, in JA, 4th ser., ix (1847), 409-16, x 
(1847), 396-436; M.J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Car- 
mathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides, Leiden 1886, 88-94; 
Zambaur, Manuel, 179; V. Minorsky, Studies in 
Caucasian history, London 1953, 110-11; W. 
Madelung, in Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 228-32. For 
Sadjid coins, see Miles in ibid., 372. 
: (C.E. BoswortH) 
SADR (a.), ‘‘chest, breast, bosom’’ (pl. sudir), a 
peculiarly Arabic word, not attested in other Semitic 
languages, except as a borrowing from Arabic. Its 
semantic connection with other derivatives of the root 
s-d-r within Arabic is unclear; it may be derived from 
the basic notion of the verb sadara, i.e. ‘‘to come up, 
move upward and outward, from the waterhole’’ (op- 
posite: warada). Most concretely, it refers to the chest 
as part of the body, and as such is dealt with in the 


lexicographical monographs on the human body 
called Khatk al-insan (al-Asma‘T, 214-18; Thabit b. Abi 
Thabit, 244-54; cf. also Ibn Sidah, al-Mukhassas, i, 19- 
24). Sadr may refer to the breast of all animals, or to 
that of humans only. In the latter case it is contrasted 
with e.g. the kirkira of the camel-stallion, the /eban of 
the horse, the zawr of the lion, the dju°dju? of the bird, 
etc. (see al-Tha‘alibi, Fikh al-lugha, 109: taksim al- 
sudir), but the lexicographers are not unanimous in 
their definitions of these words (e.g. al-Asma‘i, Khalk 
al-insan, 216, 1. 12, equates zawr and dju°dju? with 
sadr), From the noun sadr the usual two body-part 
verbs may be derived: sadara ‘‘to hit, wound the 
chest’’ and sudira ‘‘to suffer from a chest ailment.”’ 
Bibliography: Asma‘i, K. Khalk al-insan, ed. A. 

Haffner, in Texte zur arabischen Lextkographie, Leipzig 

1905 [Arabic title page: Beirut 1903], 158-232; 

Thabit b. Abi Thabit, Khalk al-insan, ed. A.A. Far- 

radj, Kuwait 1955; Ibn Sidah, al-Mughassas, repr. 

Beirut n.d.; Tha‘alibi, Fith al-lugha, ed. L. 

Cheikho, repr. Tripoli and Tunis 1981. 

The sadr, like ‘‘bosom,”’ is also the seat of emo- 
tions and convictions, and interestingly this is the 
only sense in which it occurs in the Kur-an (with the 
possible exception of sira XXII, 46; see, however, 
below). In the singular (but, strangely, never in the 
plural) it is consistently connected with the idea of 
“constriction’’ (root @-y-k, cf. X1 12; XV, 97; XXVI, 
13; also root A-r-d, cf. VI, 125; VII, 2) or ‘‘dilata- 
tion’’ (root sh-r-h, cf. VI, 125; XVI, 106; XX, 25; 
XXXIX, 22; XCIV, 1) to express anxiety, grief, and 
rejection vs. serenity, joy, and acceptance. The plural 
sudér is mostly used in conjunction with the idea of 
thoughts and feelings that are hidden in them (roots 
kh-f-y, see III, 29; III, 118; XI, 5; XL, 19, and k-n-n, 
see XXVII, 74; XXVIII, 69), but which God knows 
nonetheless; this is particularly expressed in the 
refrain-like formula inna ‘llaha Salim" bi-dhati ’l-sudur 
“God knows well what ails [their] bosoms’’ [Arberry: 
“‘God knows the thoughts in their breasts’’] (ITI, 119, 
among others). In two places the sudér are closely con- 
nected with the kulitb, ‘‘hearts,’? (XXII, 46: wa-lakin 
ta‘ma |-kulibu ’llati fi *l-sudir ‘but blind are the hearts 
within the breasts,’’ and III, 154: dt-yabtaliya “Uldhu ma 
Si sudirikum wa-li-yumahhisa ma ft kulubikum ‘‘and that 
God might try what was in your breasts, and that he 
might prove what was in your hearts’’). 

The early mystics, intent on formulating the inter- 
nal stages of religious experience, availed themselves 
of some of these passages from the Kur?an and defin- 
ed sadr as one of the inner organs involved [see also 
KALB]. It is especially siira XXXIX, 22° (a-fa-man 
sharaha llahu sadrahi li-l-islami ‘‘Is he whose breast God 
has expanded unto Islam...’’) which prompted Abu 
*]-Husayn al-Niri (d. 295/907 [g.v.]}) to establish a 
parallelism between sadr as the seat of islam and— 
moving inward and upward—between kalb, fu’dd, and 
lubb, all Kur?anic terms, as the respective seats of 
iman, ma‘rifa, and tawhid (Makamat al-kulab, 130, cf. P. 
Nwyia, Exégése coranique, 321, who also points to a 
similar terminology in the Tafsir attributed to Dja‘far 
al-Sadik (d. 148/765 [g.v.]), where the parallelisms 
are: sadr and submission (taslim), kalb and certitude 
(yakin), fu°ad and contemplation (nazar), the damir and 
the secret (sirr), and the nafs as the refuge of all good 
and evil; damir not being Kuranic, al-Niri stays 
closer to the Kur?an). A similar scheme is proposed by 
al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. after 318/930) in his K. fr 
Bayan al-fark bayn al-sadr wa ’l-kalb wa ’l-fu°id wa ’l- 
lubb, 33-47, 79-83 (tr. 28-36, 244-5). He offers several 
analogies to characterise the relationship of the four 
parts of the heart (note that kalb has two meanings, 
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one comprehensive and one specific), of which the 
following two may be quoted: 


He- 

art Almond Sacred 
Precinct 

sadr outer shell the haram 

kalb inner shell city of Mecca 

furad kernel Great Mosque 

lubb oil inside kernel Ka‘ba 


The sadr is called thus, because it is the outer part 
(sadr) of the heart and its first station. In another 
work, al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi uses an interpretation of 
the Light Verse (XXIV, 35) to explain the function of 
the heart and equates the sadr with the niche (mishkat; 
see K. al-A‘da? wa ’l-nafs, 85). 

Similar divisions remain popular with later writers, 
although the term sadr is not always included, while 
other terms may be added (relevant sections tr. and 
discussed by Sachiko Murata, The Tao of Islam, 292-9 
and ff.). Al-Tirmidhi’s scheme is taken up again, with 
certain alterations, in the Persian Kur’a4nic commen- 
tary of Rashid al-Din Maybudi (wrote 520/1126 
[¢.2.]), who replaces the lubb by shaghaf and, rather 
than ma‘ifa and tawhid, assigns the two functions of 
mushdhadat-1 Hakk and ‘“ishk to fu-ad and shaghaf (Kashf 
al-asrar, viii, 411-12; cf. Murata, op. cit., 296-7). 

The sadr is described in a number of metaphorical 
ways as the place in which the internal dramas of good 
and evil are staged. According to one passage in al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, the heart is the home of faith, the 
soul is the home of passions. Between them is a wide 
space called sadr, from which emanate (sadara) the 
orders executed by external organs. Both heart and 
soul have an opening leading to that place. Through 
that of the heart the light of faith would shoot into the 
sadr, as the fire and smoke of passion would shoot into 
the breast through the opening of the nafs. Whichever 
triumphs over the other brings about obedience or 
disobedience. ‘‘Et telle est toute I’histoire du cceur et 
de ’4me’”’ (P. Nwyia, op. cit., 279, summarising a 
passage from the Masat/). For other descriptions, in 
al-Tirmidhi’s work, of the struggle in the sadr between 
heart and soul, see al-Furitk wa-man‘ al-taraduf, apud P. 
Nwyia, op. ctt., 122; Bayan al-fark, 40-7; Khatm al- 
awliya?, 130-1; B. Radtke, Al-Hakim at-Tirmidi, 
Freiburg 1980, 58-71 and index). 

A strangely generalised use of the term sadr appears 
in al-Futihat al-Makkiyya of Ibn al-CArabi (d. 638/1240 
{g.v.]). Here the sadr is presented as a universal 
feature of creation; each thing can boast of one. 
Knowledge of it is among the loftiest knowledge on 
the Path, since the world and each genus is according 
to the shape of man (microcosm), who is the last 
created thing. Man alone is according to the Divine 
shape, externally and internally, and God has made 
for him a sadr. Between Him and man there are sudur 
whose number only God knows (ii, 652). This is fol- 
lowed by an enumeration of twenty-seven sudir, after 
which Ibn al-‘Arabi adds that every sadr has a kalb 
and, as long as the kalb remains in the sadr, it is blind 
(cf. sira XXII, 46), because the sadr is a veil upon it. 
If God wills to make it seeing, it goes out from its sadr 
and thus sees. E.g. the causes (asbab) are the sudur of 
the existent things, and the existent things are like 
hearts. As long as an existent thing looks at its cause 
from which it emerges (sadara), it is blind to seeing 
God as the one who made it existent (ii, 652-3). 

Bibliography: Abu ’|-Husayn al-Nari, Makamat 

al-kulib, ed. P. Nwyia, in MUS/, 44, 1968, 129- 

143; P. Nwyia, Exégéese corantque et langage mystique, 

Beirut 1970; al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, K. al-A‘da? wa 





‘I-nafs, ed. Wadjih Ahmad ‘Abd Allah, Alexandria 
1991; idem, K. ft Bayan al-fark bayn al-sadr wa ’l-kalb 
wa ’l-fuad wa ’l-lubb, ed. N. Heer, Cairo 1958 (tr. 
idem, in MW, li [1961], 25-36, 83-91, 163-72, 244- 
58); idem, Khatm al-awliya?, ed. “Uthman Yahya, 
Beirut 1965; Sachiko Murata, The Tao of Islam, 
Albany 1992; Rashid al-Din Maybudi, Kashf al- 
asrar wa-‘uddat al-abrar, ed. ‘A.A. Hikmat, Tehran 
1331-9/1952-60; Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Futthat al- 
Makktyya, Cairo 1911. 

In everyday life, the idea of the sadr being the con- 
tainer of something hidden is expressed in the proverb 
sadruka awsa‘u li-sirrtk(a) “Your bosom is wide enough 
for your secret’? admonishing a person to keep his 
secret to himself (al-Maydani, Madjma‘ al-amthal, ed. 
Muhammad Muhyi ’1-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, 2 vols., 
2Cairo 1379/1959, i, 396a). 

In a figurative sense, sadr means any ‘“‘first, front, 
or upper part’’ of a thing. A number of technical 
meanings result. 

(a) In prosody sadr has two unrelated meanings. 
One refers to the first foot of a verse, as opposed to 
‘adjuz, the last foot. This latter is also known as dard; 
this, however, defines it as the last foot of the second 
hemistich as opposed to the last foot of the first 
hemistich, the ‘aréd. The structure of a complete line 
in terms of characteristic elements (arkan) is the follow- 
ing: sadr-[hashw}-‘arid/ibtida-[hashw]-‘agjuz (darb) 
(see al-Sakkaki, Miftah, 523-4; Freytag, Darstellung, 
117-120; Elwell-Sutton, The Perstan metres, 40). Hashw 
feet occur, of course, only if the hemistich consists of 
more than the initial and the final foot, i.e. in musaddas 
and muthamman lines. The terms sadr and ‘adjuz are 
often also loosely applied to the entire first and second 
hemistich, respectively (see Lane, s.v.). This has in- 
fluenced their use in the technical term radd al-‘agjuz 
‘ala ‘l-sadr, referring to the rhetorical figure of an- 
ticipating the rhyme word in the first half (at times 
even the beginning of the second half) of the line (see 
G.E. von Grunebaum, who compares the epanadiplosis 
of classical rhetoric, Tenth-century document, 32 n. 247, 
116; G. Kanazi, Studies, 56-7; note that, while Sadjuz 
is still used in its narrow sense of rhyme foot, sadr has 
acquired the broader meaning). 

Bibliography: Sakkaki, Miftah al-‘ulim, ed. 
Nu‘aym Zarzir, Beirut 1403/1983; G.W. Freytag, 
Darstellung der arabischen Verskunst, Bonn 1830; L.P. 
Elwell-Sutton, The Persian metres, Cambridge 1976; 
G.E. von Grunebaum, A tenth-century document of 
Arab literary theory and criticism. The sections on poetry in 
al-Bagillani’s [9az al-Qur°’an, Chicago 1950, repr. 
1974; G. Kanazi, Studtes in the Kitab as-Sind‘atayn of 
Abi Hilal al-‘Askari, Leiden 1989. 

The other meaning of sadr in prosody occurs in the 
context of the phenomenon called mu‘akaba, i.e. the 
obligatory alternation of the shortening of two adja- 
cent cords [see sABAB]. Thus in the rama/ metre, the 
foot fa%latun may have its first cord fa- shortened, thus 
Ja‘ilatun, only if the last cord:-tun of the preceding foot 
is not shortened; this case is called sadr. Or it may 
have the last cord -tun shortened, thus fa‘/atu, but on- 
ly if the first cord f@- of the following foot is not 
shortened; this case is called ‘agjuz. Or, finally, it may 
have both its first and its last cord shortened, thus 
fa‘ilatu, but only if the preceding and following cords 
are not shortened; this case is called farafan or, more 
logically, dhu ’l-tarafayn (the latter in al-Sakkaki, Mz/- 
tah, 527). These phenomena occur in the metres 
madid, ramal, khafif and mudjtathth (Ibn Rashtk, al- 
‘Umda, i, 149). The apparent reason for their ex- 
istence is to avoid a sequence of four moving letters. 

Bibliography: Sakkaki (see above); Ibn Rashik, 
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al-“Umda ft sind‘at al-shiY wa-adabih wa-nakdih, ed. 

M.M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, 2 vols., Cairo 1383/1963-4; 

Freytag, Darstellung (see above), 108. 

(b) In epistolography and the composing of texts 
in general, the term sadr refers to the introductory for- 
mulae of letters and prefaces in books (the latter also 
tasdir). For an extensive disquisition on sudér in 
epistles, including the way one alludes to the main 
topic already in the tahmid and how one moves 
(takhallus) from the sadr to the actual topic (gharad), see 
al-Kala‘i, Ihkam san‘at al-kalam, ed. Muh. Ridwan al- 
Daya, Beirut 1966, 58-72. Sadr is used in the ‘‘old 
translation’’ of Aristotle’s Rhetoric as one of the terms 
to render npooiov, the exordium or proem, of a 
speech (see M.C. Lyons, Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica. The 
Arabic version, ii, Glossary, Cambridge 1982, 123-4, 
226). This remains the rendition of choice with the 
later philosophers. Ibn Sina compares the proem 
which leads into the speech with clearing one’s throat 
before the call to prayer and with warbling on a reed 
instrument before playing the actual piece (al-Sh:fa°, 
al-Mantik, 8. al-Khafaba, ed. M.S. Salim, Cairo 
1373/1954, 237, Il. 12-24). In books, the sadr may 
mean a non-technical ‘‘beginning, first part’’, but 
may also refer to preliminary remarks that precede the 
actual ‘‘introduction.’’ Thus al-Ghazali, in his al- 
Mustasfa min ‘ilm al-usul, Balak 1322, prefixes the 
following introductory materials to his book: 1. the 
tahmid (2-3); 2. the khutba (after amma ba“d), mainly in 
sags’, with general remarks about reason and 
knowledge, as well as some autobiographical indica- 
tions, ending with the titling of the book (3-4); 3. the 
sadr al-kitab, expressly so called, dealing with the defi- 
nition, the hierarchical status, and the internal struc- 
ture of usul al-fikh, as also with the reason for the intro- 
duction (4-10); and 4. the mukaddima, ‘‘intro- 
duction,’’ again expressly so named, in which the 
author presents an outline of logic and epistemology 
(10-55). Derived from this sadr is the verb saddara 
kitabahi (LSA), cf. al-Farabi’s introductory epistle to 
his work on the Organon, the Risdla suddira biha ’l- 
kitab, ed. Rafik al-SAdjam, in al-Mantik ‘ind al-Farabi, 
Beirut 1985, i, 55-62. Again, this sadr contains general 
notions indicating the status of logic, such as logic vs. 
grammar, syllogistic vs. non-syllogistic crafts, review 
of the five syllogistic crafts, overview of Organon and 
of philosophy in general, and basic ideas about ‘‘con- 
cept,”’ ‘‘proposition,’’ and ‘‘definition.”’ 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 

(c) From the expression sadr al-madjlis, the upper or 
front part of the assembly, i.e. ‘‘the place/seat of 
honour,”’ the term sadr for an outstanding person is 
synecdochically derived (cf. kana sadr" fi ’l-faraid wa 
‘l-hisab, ‘She was an eminent expert in inheritance 
computations and arithmetic,’’ Dozy, s.v.). This has 
developed into an academic and an administrative 
sense. For the latter, i.e. the terms sadr and sadr al- 
sudur for the head of the religious administration in 
post-Mongol Iran and sadr-i a‘zam for the grand vizier 
in the Ottoman empire, see below. In the academic 
sense, it is mostly applied to a professor in adab and 
mostly in the derived forms musaddar and mutasaddir. 
The respective verbs, saddara and tasaddara, mean ‘‘to 
appoint s.o. a professor’ and ‘‘to be appointed’’ or 
“*to set o.s. up as a professor,’’ the latter often with 
the implication of insufficient preparation (see G. 
Makdisi, The rise of colleges, Edinburgh 1981, 203-6, 
and, particularly, idem, The rise of humanism, Edin- 
burgh 1990, 277-9). 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
(W.P. Hernricus) 

SADR (a.), used in a personal sense, with an ex- 


tended meaning from Arabic ‘‘breast’’ > ‘‘foremost, 
leading part of a thing’’, denotes an eminent or 
superior person or primus inter pares, whence its use 
for a chief, president or minister; cf. the Ottoman 
Turkish Grand Vizier’s title sadr-i a‘zam [g.v.]. The 
title was especially used in the Persian world for a 
high religious dignitary whose function (sadarat, 
sidarat) was concerned essentially with the administra- 
tion of religious affairs. In the first mentions of the 
title and in the structural evolution of the office in the 
post-I] Khanid period, the titles and prerogatives of 
the sadr evolved considerably, and despite lacuna in 
our sources of information, their evolution can be 
traced chronologically, as described below. 
(J. CaLMarb) 

1. In Transoxania. 

. In the period from the Il-Khanids to the Timarids. 
. The Timtrid and Turkmen periods. 

. In the Safawid period. 

. In Mughal India. 

1. In Transoxania. 

In the cities and towns of Transoxania, the Islamic 
religious institution, by Karakhanid and Saldjik 
times predominantly Hanafi in maghhab, came to en- 
joy a special position of religious, social and often ad- 
ministrative power vis-a-vis the Karakhanids [see 
ILEK-KHANS] and subsequent incoming Turkish 
dynasties. The members of this institution who held 
office as imdm and 1a7is [g.vv.] also came to enjoy the 
title of sadr; such sadrs were to be found, e.g., in 
Samarkand, Khudjand, Ozkend, Almalik, etc. They 
were especially influential in Bukhara, where the 
Burhani ones (see below) were further dignified by an 
intensive form of the title, that of sadr al-sudar. 

Already during the Samanid period there is men- 
tioned (e.g. by the local historian Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Bukhari al-Ghundjar, d. 412/1021, cf. Bar- 
thold, Turkestan’, 15, and by al-Sam‘ani, Ansab, ed. 
Haydarabad, i, 243-6) the family of the Isma‘ilis, who 
held religious and civic power in Bukhara. After them 
there came in 5th/11th century the Saffaris. In addi- 
tion to their religious and civic authority, such 
families were clearly economically powerful also, 
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‘doubtless possessing urban property and/or rural 


estates; hence in the assertion of what they took to be 
their spiritual rights, and probably in defence of their 
property also, they frequently clashed with the tem- 
poral holders of power. Thus the Karakhanid ruler 
Shams al-Mulk Nasr b. Tamghat Khan Ibrahim in 
461/1069 executed the imam and sadr Isma‘il b. Abi 
Nasr al-Saffar because he had, according to al- 
Sam‘ani, exhorted the Khan to observe the or- 
dinances of religion and to eschew forbidden things 
(tbid., viii, 318; cf. Barthold, op. cit., 316, 320). 
This willingness to challenge the secular authorities 
and, if needs be, to suffer for it, was the mark of suc- 
ceeding religious leaders in Bukhara, above all, of the 
next, and particularly celebrated, line of sadrs, who 
now, as noted above, bore the more exalted title of 
sadr al-sudir, sc. the family of Burhan; all but the 
founder appear in the sources with the additional 
designation of al-Shahid ‘‘Martyr’’, having found 
death at the hands of the Karakhanids or Kara Khitay 
[g.v.]. The Al-i Burhan acquired its name from the 
fact that virtually all of them bore the /akab or 
honorific title of Burhan al-Din ‘‘Proof of Religion’’ 
or Burhan al-Milla wa ’1-Din. The family traced its 
nasab back to the Arab tribes of Khurdsan in the 
Umayyad period, and seems always to have retained 
some connection with the city of Marw. Its history 
has, however, to be pieced together from scattered 
mentions in the historical sources for the Karakhanid, 
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SaldjGk and succeeding periods and from the Kitab-i 
Mulldzada or K.-t Mazarat-t Bukhara by the Timirid 
author Mu‘in al-Fukara? [see AHMAD B. MUHAMMAD, 
MUSIN AL-FUKARA?, in Suppl.] 

When the Saldjik sultan Sandjar [9.v.] came to 
Transoxania in 495/1102, he apparently deposed the 
reigning ra’is and imam of Bukhara, Abia Ishak 
Ibrahim al-Saffari, and replaced him by the Hanaft 
scholar ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Umar Maza, who assumed 
the title of sadr. There now began the period of 
dominance, lasting for nearly a century and a half, of 
the Al-i Burhan. Linked to Sandjar by marriage, they 
became, like the Karakhanids, immediate vassals of 
the Saldjaks, until ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s son Husam al-Din 
‘Umar was killed by the pagan Kara Khitay after San- 
djar’s disastrous defeat at the battle of the Katwan 
Steppe in 536/1141. However, the Burhanis made 
their peace with the Gur Khan and were acknowledg- 
ed as representatives of the Kara Khitay in Bukhara, 
collecting the land-tax there for the rulers. When the 
Kh’aram-Shah Tekish appeared at Bukhara in 
578/1182, they likewise accommodated themselves to 
the new, in practice, temporary, régime. It was ap- 
parently to the sadr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (II) b. Muhammad 
(d. 593/1196-7) that Muhammad b. Zufar, the 
epitomiser of Narshakhi’s 7arikh-i Bukhara, dedicated 
his local history. The Burhanis continued to dominate 
civic life in Bukhara under the restored Karakhanids 
and Kara Khitay, and Muhammad (II) b. Ahmad (d. 
616/1219) was renowned for his wealth and ar- 
rogance.’’ We also know of eulogistic Persian poetry 
addressed to them by such authors as the satirist 
Suazani (d. ?569/1173-4 (9.v.]) and Shamsi-yi A‘radj 
Bukhari (flor. ca. 1200 AD) (see F. de Blois, Persian 
literature, v/2, 427, 432). 

The end of Burhani dominance came with the out- 
break at Bukhara of the popular movement led by the 
vendor of shields Mahmiid Tarabi (636/1238-9), and 
the last Burhani, Ahmad (II) b. Muhammad, was re- 
duced by Tarabi to the status of khalifa or deputy of 
a new §adr al-sudér, hence preferred to flee and to take 
refuge with the Kara Khitay. But by now, these last 
were being hard pressed by the Mongols, and were 
not strong enough to replace Ahmad in his former 
glory. 

In his place, a new family took over the sadara of 
Bukhara. The Hanafi fakih Shams al-Din Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Mahbubi was Tarabi’s candidate, and 
there now began a line of suddr as long-lived and as in- 
fluential as the Al-i Burhan, that of the Al-i Mahbub, 
who inherited from their predecessors the additional 
form of the title, sadr-i gahan. The Mahbibis, like the 
Burhanis, traced their ancestry back to the Arabs of 
the time of the Prophet, and they likewise at times 
employed the /akab of Burhan al-Din. Already in the 
6th/12th century they had produced notable Hanafi 
scholars, such as the theologian Ahmad b. SUbayd 
Allah al-Mahbibi (546-630/1151-1232), and in the 
next century or so members of the family continued to 
write many textbooks of Hanafi fikh which became 
standard. They are mentioned in the sources until the 
middle of the 8th/14th century, for [bn Battata met at 
Bukhara in 733/1333 the Sadr al-Shari‘a, probably 
‘Ubayd Allah b. Mas‘ad al-Mahbabi (Riala, iii, 28, 
tr. Gibb, iii, 554, apparently mis-identified in n. 56), 
who was famed as a legal scholar (see Brockelmann, 
II?, 277-8, S II, 300-1); but thereafter, they fade 
from historical mention. 

Bibliography: Barthold, EP art. Burhdn (out- 
dated); C.E. Bosworth, Elr art. Al-e Borhan; O. 
Pritsak, Al-i Burhan, in Isl., xxx (1952), 81-96 (incs. 
detailed bibliographical information and attempted 


chronologies of the Burhani and Mahbabi families, 

with a genealogical table of the former). 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

2. In the period from the Il-Khanids to the 
Timourids. 

Apart from uses of sadr and its compounds in 
Transoxania, one finds that, under the I]-Khanids, 
the lakab of sadr-i djahan was given to the vizier of 
Gaykhatu. (690-4/1291-5), Sadr al-Din Ahmad 
Khalidi Zandjani, apparently as an honorific title (see 
Dihkhuda, Lughat-ndma, s.v., citing Kh”andamir, 
Habib al-siyar, and the Dastir al-wuzara’). It was also 
the title of Mir Sadr-i Djahan Pihani, an envoy of the 
Mughals to ‘Abd Allah Khan Ozbeg (see Riazul 
Islam, Jndo-Persian relations .... Tehran 1970, 54; 
idem, A Calendar of documents on Indo-Persian relations 
(1500-1750), Tehran and Karachi 1979-82, ii, 212, 
214). 

cay we have no precise indications on the function 
of the sadarat before the second half of the 8th/14th 
century, it has been incorrectly thought that it was a 
Timirid creation (R.M. Savory, The principal offices of 
the Safawid state during the reign of Tahmasp I (930- 
84/1524-76), in BSOAS, xxiv [1961], 103, also in his 
Studies on the history of Safawid Iran, Variorum, London 
1987) or even a Safawid one (K. Réhrborn, Provinzen 
und Zentralgewalt Persiens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin 1966, 117; idem and H.R. Idris, Regierung und 
Verwaltung des Vordern Orients in islamische Zeit, Hb der 
Or. Leiden-Kéln 1979, 46-7; criticisms by G. Herr- 
mann, Zur Entstehung des Sadr-Amies, in U. Haarmann 
and P. Bachmann, Die tslamische Welt zwischen Mit- 
telalter und Neuzeit. Festschrift fir Hans Robert Roemer, 
Beirut-Wiesbaden 1979, 278, 282). A detailed study 
of the chancery literature (insha?) and of official 
documents shows that there was no nomination of 
sadrs under the Djalayirids [q.v.]. The highest 
magisterial function in Islam was at that time exercis- 
ed by the kadi ‘l-kudat, with other religious affairs 
being the responsibility of the chief vizier or other of- 
ficials like the hakim-i diwan-i awkaf-i mamalik (analysis 
of the Dastir al-katib; cf. Roemer, Staatsschreiben der 
Timuridenzeit. Das Saraf-namd des ‘Abdallah Marwarid in 
kritischer Auswertung, Wiesbaden 1952, 142, and Herr- 
mann, op. ctt., 284-5). Under the Muzaffarids [q.2.], 
the highest religious dignitary was also still the kai ’/- 
kudat. The combination of the terms (but not of 
distinct functions) of wizdrat and saddrat is attested 
under the Karts [q.v.] or Kurts of Harat, with the 
bestowing of the wizarat on Shaykh Mu‘in al-Din 
Djami (J. Aubin, Le khanat de Cagatai et le Khorassan 
(1334-1380), in Turcica, viii [1976], 30; Herrmann, 
op. cit., 294). The first document which we possess on 
the specific appointment to an office of sadr concerns 
Mu‘in al-Din’s eldest son, Diya? al-Din Yisuf 
(manshir of Rabi* II 782/July-August 1380; see 
Aubin, op. ctt., 51; the document is ed., tr. and com- 
mented upon by Herrmann, of. cit., 287 ff.). Timar 
considered himself as a disciple of Diya? al-Din, who 
took part in the five-years’ war and died at Tabriz in 
797/1394-5. His brother Shihab al-Din ‘Umar was 
linked with Miran Shah, the prince who held the ap- 
panage of Khurasan (Aubin, of. cit., 53). The office 
of sadérat attributed to Diya? al-Din encompassed the 
direction of affairs concerning all the religious 
dignitaries (imams, sayyids, shaykhs, kadis, khatibs, 
muhtasibs, amins ‘‘and other religious authorities’’) of 
the city of Harat and its dependent districts. All deci- 
sions concerning judicial sentences, teaching, the 
leadership of the worship, the khutba, the supervision 
of weights and measures (thtisab), the administration 
of the awkaf, the inspectorship of finance (zshraf) and 
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activities of the treasury (bayt al-mal), as well as 
nominations, distributions, appointments and par- 
ticipations of all religious dignitaries and theological 
students, had to be submitted for his approval. 

3. The Timirid and Turkmen periods. 

Despite Timir’s devotion to Diya al-Din, the 
mention of three persons bearing the title of sadr (after 
their ism) in his reign does not clearly show that they 
occupied the actual functions of sada@rat (Herrmann, 
Zur Entstehung des Sadr-Amtes, 293-4). This is, on the 
other hand, attested under his son Shah Rukh (807- 
50/1405-47). The office is even attributed at one and 
the same time to several persons in Harat (at the 
court’s chancery) and in the provinces in the princes’ 
appanages (tbid. , 280 ff.; on the provincial sadrs under 
Shah Rukh, see Aubin, Deux sayyids de Bam au XVe sié- 
cle. Contribution a l’histoire timouride, in Abh. der Akad. der 
Wiss. und der Lit. zu Mainz, geistes- u. sozialwiss. K1. 
[1956], no. 7, 398). This practice becomes the rule 
under Husayn Baykara (875-912/1470-1506). During 
his reign, the revenues from awkaf which, like other 
grants and favours enjoyed complete fiscal immunity, 
became so important that it was necessary to appoint 
several sadrs at the same time in order to supervise 
these revenues (Kh“andamir, Tehran 1333, iv, 321; 
cf. M. Subtelny, Centralizing reform and its opponents in 
the late Timurid period, in Iranian Studies, xxi/1-2 [1988], 
126). However, in 910/1504-5, Husayn Baykara ap- 
pointed a sadr whose functions were especially attach- 
ed to the ruler’s service (mansab-i sadarat-i khassayt 
humayiin, Kh’andamir, iv, 327; Hermann, of. cit., 
282). The fact that the office could be held by several 
dignitaries at the same time leads one to suppose that 
there was a hierarchy amongst the various sadrs. But 
the mention of a chief sadr (sadr al-sudir) only appears 
once, in a late Timarid document, which seems to in- 
dicate the provisional or exceptional character of the 
office (ibid.). The sadr’s department (sarkar-i sadarat or 
diwan-i sadérat) occupied the third place in the 
Timirid administration after the diwan-i tuwadt and 
the diwan-i mal. The financial support for the sadrs, 
made up of allowances (‘ulifa) and gratuities (in‘am) 
came from a specific tax (rasm al-sadarat or sahm al- 
sadarat) raised as a percentage on wakf revenues (tbid. , 
283-4). 

ee the social origins of the sadrs, a strong 
tendency for the post to remain within one family, 
leading to hereditary control over the office, has been 
noted (Roemer, Staatsschreiben der Timuridenzeit, 143-6; 
Herrmann, of. cit., 281). Although they were the 
superiors of the sayyids, it was only occasionally that 
they stemmed from this last group. Among the forty 
sadrs mentioned by Kh’andamir for Husayn 
Baykara’s reign, there are only three descendants of 
the Prophet (iv, 321-8; cf. Herrmann, ibid.). Some 
sadrs were accused of corruption during this reign. A 
dispute between the descendants of Ahmad-i Djam 
and of ‘Abd Allah Ansari provoked the intervention of 
the Nakshbandi shaykh Kh’adja Ahrar [¢.0. in 
Suppl.] (J. Paul, Die politische und soziale Bedeutung der 
NagSbandiyya in Mittelasien im 15. Jahrhundert, Berlin 
1991, 57-8). 

As well as the supervision of the religious leaders 
and of the awkéf mentioned above for the Kart sadr, 
the Timirid sadr was more explicitly charged with 
supervising and administering the application of the 
Shari“a as head of judicial authority in the state 
(Roemer, op. cit., 143-6). This prerogative appears 
also in the Ak Koyunlu state, in which one finds the 
sadr al-shari‘at (J.E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu. Clan, con- 
federation, empire, Minneapolis and Chicago 1976, 11). 
The reform-minded minister of the Ak Konyunlu 





sultan Ya‘kib, the Kadi ‘Isa Sawadji, held both the 
civil and religious functions with the rank of sadr (V. 
Minorsky, Turkmenica II. The Ag-qoyunlu and land 
reform, in BSOAS, xvii [1955], 451-8; Aubin, Etudes 
safavides. I. Sah Isma@GL et les notables de 1 "Iraq Persan, in 
JESHO, ii [1959], 48-9; Woods, of. cit., 156-7). In 
general, under the Turkmen Kara and Ak Koyunlu 
the sadr held the highest religious office (Roemer, op. 
cit., 14304). 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. For the primary 
sources in Persian (chronicles,  taghkirat, 
hagiographical-biographical works on the ‘ulamd?, 
etc.) and in European languages, see the bibls. in 
the works cited above, and notably, in S.A. Arjo- 
mand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam, 
Chicago-London 1984; Aubin, opera cit., and Etudes 
safavides. III. L’événement des Safavides reconsidéré, in 
Moyen Orient et Océan Indien, v (1988); C.J. Beeson, 
The origins of conflicts in the Safawid religious institution, 
diss. Princeton Univ. 1982, unpubl.; J. Calmard, 
Les rituels chittes et le pouvoir. L imposition du chiisme 
safavide: culogies et malédictions canoniques, in idem 
(ed.), Etudes safavides, Paris-Tehran 1993, 109-50; 
M.M. Mazzaoui, The origins of the Safavids. Shi*ism, 
Sifism and the Gulat, Wiesbaden 1972; Minorsky, 
Tadhkirat al-mulik. A manual of Safavid administration, 
GMS, London 1943; A.J. Newman, The myth of the 
clerical migration to Safawtd Iran: Arab Shite opposite to 
‘Ali al-Karaki and Safawid ShiGsm, in WI, xxxiii 
(1993), 66-112; R. Schimkoreit, Regesten publizierter 
safawidische Herrscherkunden, Berlin 1982. On the 
Timirid sadrs, see Roemer, text of the Sharaf-ndma 
and tr., 35-44 (for the nishdn-i sadarat documents), 
comm. 143 ff., and Kh’andamir. For documents 
concerning the Safawid sadrs, see Schimkoreit, op. 
cit., index. Some documents issued by these sadrs or 
concerning them have been published by H. 
Mudarrisi Tabataba’1, Mithal-ha-yi sudir-i safawi, 
Kum 1353/1974. (J. Catmarp) 
4. In the Safawid period. 

The complex of religious institutions inherited by 
the Safawid administration consisted basically of mos- 
ques, religious colleges (madrasa), religious en- 
dowments (awkdf), and the offices of kadi and shaykh al- 
islam. These were controlled by the state through the 
office of sadr, the most important religous position in 
the realm and one which, in pre-Safawid Persia, had 
tended to be hereditary in nature (see 2. above). The 
main function of the sadr was to supervise and ad- 
minister the awkaf and the distribution of their 
revenues to students and scholars and also to charity, 
hence the full title sadr al-mawkifat. However, with the 
advent of Shah Isma‘il I (r. 907-30/1501-24 (g.v.}), 
the nature and function of the office of sadr changed 
considerably. Faced with the problem of how to recon- 
cile the ‘‘men of the sword’’, the Turcoman military 
élite which had propelled him to power, with the 
‘men of the pen’’, the Persian bureaucrats on whom 
he depended for the efficient functioning of his state, 
Isma‘il made the sadr a political appointee. In so far 
as this arrangement gave the sadr political influence, 
he built a bridge between the largely Persian ranks of 
the ‘ulama? and the political branch of the administra- 
tion, dominated during the early Safawid period by 
Kizilbégh military commanders. Although the pro- 
pagation of religious doctrine and the establishment of 
doctrinal conformity and uniformity were not the 
primary function of the sadr, some scholars believe 
that for a time he had also to supervise the imposition 
of Twelver Shi‘ism and root out heresy and Sunnism. 
By the time of Isma‘l’s death, however, doctrinal 
uniformity had been largely achieved, and the 
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energies of the sadr were devoted once more to the 
preservation of the religious status quo, and especially 
to the administration of the awkaf. 

It is clear that although the Persian ‘‘clerical 
estate’ from which the appointees to the sadarat were 
initially taken was essential to the smooth running of 
the nascent Safawid administration, it was unable to 
provide the theological and legal backbone for the new 
Twelver Shit establishment: of the ten sadrs under 
Shah Tahmasp I, for example, only one was versed in 
Twelver Shri jurisprudence, while the Shi‘ism of the 
other nine was open to question. Consequently, Shah 
Ism&‘il and his successors imported Twelver Shi 
scholars from Bahrayn, ‘Irak and the Lebanon. The 
immigrant jurists, experts in Twelver ftkh and kalam, 
began to fill the posts of shaykh al-islam, kadi, hakim-i 
shar‘ and mudarris, gradually, as the power of the Arab 
mudjtahids increased, the power of the sadr began to 
wane. 

The position of the sadr was further weakened 
when, during the reign of Shah Sulayman, the sadarat 
was divided into a ‘‘crown’’ (khassa) and a ‘‘state’’ 
(mamalik or Samma) branch. As the division suggests, 
the sadr-i khassa was responsible for the administration 
of the royal endowments, while the sadr-1 mamalik was 
entrusted with the endowments of private persons. 

The sadr-i khassa, who enjoyed a higher rank than 
his colleague, continued to oversee the religious in- 
stitution in general; according to the Taghkirat al- 
mulik, one of the prerogatives of his post was ‘‘the 
leadership ... of all the [persons] called sayyid, 
‘ulama, mudarris, Shaykh al-Islam, pish-nam4z, 
qadi, mutavalli, hafiz and the rest of the servants of 
the sacred tombs, schools, mosques and shrines’’ (tr. 
Minorsky, English text, 42). Sitting jointly with the 
Diwan-begi, the sadr-i khassa would try the major 
crimes at a weekly tribunal held in the keshik-khana. 
Appointment of shari‘a judges for the rest of the 
kingdom was also a function of the sadérat, and it is 
here that the sources on late Safawid Persia are clear 
on the demarcation of duties between the kAdssa and 
the mamalik branches: the sadr-1 khassa appointed the 
judges of provinces under the royal khassa and 
especially those lying in the neighbourhood of the 
capital Isfahan, while the sadr- mamaltk appointed the 
judges in the rest of the provinces, such as Khurasan 
and Fars. 

The sadr was to remain one of the highest and most 
coveted positions in the Safawid administrative 
hierarchy until the demise of the dynasty. At state 
functions, the sadr-1 khassa would be seated at the 
king’s left hand, and it was not uncommon for the in- 
cumbent to marry into royalty and build up vast 
estates and considerable wealth of his own. As a locus 
of religious and political power, however, by the reign 
of Shah Sulayman the sadr was a spent force, eclipsed 
by the ghaykh al-islam and, during the reign of 
Sulaymdn’s successor, Shah, Sultan Husayn, by the 
mullabashi. _ 

Bibliography: Iskandar Beg, ‘Alam-ara-yi 

‘Abbasi, lith. Tehran 1314/1896-7; V. Minorsky, 

Tadhkirat al-mulik, GMS, London 1943; R.M. 

Savory, Iran under the Safavids, Cambridge 1980. See 

also the Bibl. to the preceding section 2. 

(C.P. Turner) 

5. In Mughal India. 

Here the sadr was a provincial (sia) level officer in 
charge of land-grants in the Mughal Empire. The sadr 
al-sudir was a central minister, who was given this title 
when the Empire was divided into siabas by Akbar in 
988/1580. Besides controlling land-grants (madad-i 
ma‘ash) and cash-grants (wazifa), the sadr al-sudir also 


recommended appointments of kadis or judges and 
muftis, or interpreters of law and customs, though he 
had himself no judicial functions. The provincial sadrs 
were his subordinates, and below them there were 
local sadrs (sadr-i djuzw) and mutawallis (managers of 
land-grants). Like the sadrs, the sadr al-sudiir was 
usually a Muslim theologian, since most land-grants 
were conferred upon theologians and scholars. He 
could, however, be an officer in regular service 
(holder of mansab [g.v.]) as well, receiving his own 
salary through the award of mansab, rather than land- 
grant. From Akbar’s time onwards, non-Muslim 
divines and religious institutions also began to receive 
land-grants, and a rigorous procedure of verification 
was established in which the sadr al-sudur’s department 
played an important role. The sadr al-sudiir’s office was 
held, like that of other ministers, at the Emperor’s 
pleasure, but tended to be of longer duration except 
during the last years of Akbar, when after the 
dismissal of the most powerful of these ministers, 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Nabi, 987/1579-80, the incumbents 
changed quite frequently. Whereas Iranis dominated 
other ministerial offices in the Mughal Empire, the of- 
fice of sadr al-sudiir remained largely (though not en- 
tirely) the preserve of Indian Muslims and Turanis, 
possibly because a Sunni religious orientation was 
generally expected here. 

Bibliography: The bulk of our information 
comes from Mughal revenue-grant documents 
largely unpublished, for a calender of these see 
Mughal documents (1526-1627), ed. S.A.1. Tirmizi, 
New Delhi 1989. The standard official statement on 
the office_and its functioning is to be found in Abu 
’1-Fadl, A?in-i Akbari, ed. H. Blochmann, Calcutta 
1867-77, i. See also Ibn Hasan, The central structure 
of the Mughal Empire and its practical working up to the 
year 1657, Oxford 1936; M. Athar Ali, The apparatus 
of empire, awards of ranks, offices and titles to the Mughal 
nobility, 1574-1658, Oxford 1985; Rafat M. 
Bilgrami, Religious and quasi-religious departments of the 
Mughal period (1556-1707), New Delhi 1984. 

(M. ATHAR ALI) 

SADR-1 ASZAM (rT.) (commonly sadr a‘zam), strict- 
ly ‘‘the greatest of the high dignitaries’, that is, the 
Grand Vizier, a title which, in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, was used synonymously with wezir-i aSzam from 
the mid-10th/i6th century; its first use in this sense 
occurs in the Asaf-ndme of Lutfi Pasha [9.0.], himself 
a holder of the office 946-8/1539-41. 

Earlier, in the late 8th/14th century, sadr had been 
used to refer to the highest official ‘ulema’, the kadi 
‘askers [q.v.}, who were promoted to serve as viziers. 
Later, because the vizier came to operate as military 
commander in the absence of the sultan, he was ap- 
pointed, early in the 9th/15th century, from the ranks 
of the commanders (iimera”). Even then the term sadr 
continued to be employed in its original general sense 
of ‘‘prominent, high ‘ulema? dignitary’’ and, as such, 
was the common title of the two kadi ‘askers, sc. the sadr 
of Rumeli and of Anatolia (Rumeli sadri, Anadolu sadri), 
and even, though less often, for the sheykh ul-islam as 
sadr-i fetwa. Inasmuch as many of the umerd?, and 
especially, a majority of the highest ranking imera? 
beys, were of slave and dewshirme [q.v.] origin, the 
functional shift in the vizierate from the ‘ulema? to the 
timer@? also implied an ethnic shift away from the 
Turkish-Muslim-born to those of slave-dewgshirme 
origin, especially (but not exclusively) from the im- 
perial household. As such, this shift was a prominent 
feature in the exaltation of the sultan in the polity. 
When the number of viziers or émera? commanders to 
serve in the imperial council (diwan-i huméyun [q.0.]) 
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was increased first to three and later to five in the 
9th/15th century, the chief vizier was distinguished 
from the others and called the ‘‘first’’ or ‘‘greatest”’ 
(wezir-i ewwel or ekber or a%zam; see further, wazir). 

The sadr a‘zam, upon appointment directly by the 
sultan as absolute deputy (wekil-1 muflak), was given 
the sultan’s golden signet (tughra) ring which he car- 
ried with him at all times worn around his neck on a 
silk cord; thus sa@htb-t muhr (holder of the seal) was an- 
other term used for him. However, the reference in 
the kantin-name (q.v.] of Mehemmed II [q.v.] specified 
the Grand Vizier as the ‘‘head of the wiizerd? and 
iimera”’, implying that his authority was limited to 
military-administrative matters (and did not extend to 
‘ulema? affairs and appointments), in spite of the state- 
ment, practically in the same breath, that he is the 
“absolute deputy in all matters’’ (djuimle umirun wekil-t 
mutlakidir). Neither was his position vs. the defterdar 
(chief of the treasury [q.v.}) clear-cut; the latter was 
independent in his own sphere in his capacity as the 
minister of the sultan’s own treasury (malimin wekili, 
“‘the deputy for my treasury’’) although the Grand 
Vizier was named his nazir or supervisor (Kaniin-name- 
yi al-i ‘Othman, ed. Mehmed ‘Arif, in TOEM, Suppl. 
[1330 A.H.], 10). Even in the late 10th/16th century, 
when the sultan’s treasury had become, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the state treasury, a defterdar accused of 
corruption was not tried by the imperial council on 
the grounds that he was directly responsible to the 
sultan. 

From the time of Mehemmed II, the sultan stopped 
routinely attending meetings of the imperial council 
and, from the mid-10th/16th century, he was hardly 
even present; he left it to the sadr a‘zam, as the deputy, 
to chair the proceedings. After the council meeting, 
the sadr a‘zam would report in person to the sultan by 
reading a telkhis (précis) of the most important matters 
discussed. Sometime during the reign of Murad III 
(¢.v.], instead of reading the ¢telkhis face-to-face with 
the sultan, the sadr a‘zam was required to send in his 
telkhis and await written instructions, especially on ap- 
pointments (for examples of telkhis and analysis of its 
significance, cf. Cengiz Orhonlu, Telhisler, Istanbul 
1970 and Suraiya Faroqhi, Das telhis, eine akten- 
kundlische Studie, in Isl., xlv [1969], 96-116). 

This change allowed the inner circle of the palace, 
rather than the vizier, to have the sultan’s ear and in- 
fluence decisions. Consequently, in the first half of the 
11th/17th century the istklal (independence) of the 
vizier, that is, independence of action free from undue 
influence of persons close to the ruler—his mother the 
dowager sultan (walide sultan) or his consort (khdssekt) 
or companions (musahib)—emerged as one of the most 
important political issues in the affairs of the empire. 
Na‘ima [q.v.] claims that in 1066/1656, at a moment 
of internal and external crisis, Képrili [g.v.}] Meh- 
med Pasha accepted the grand vizierate only after the 
young sultan Mehemmed IV [q.v.] and his mother 
Turkhan Sultan agreed to his conditions of absolute 
independence in affairs of state (for an analysis of this 
appointment, cf. M. Kunt, Na?ima, Képriilii, and the 
grand vezirate, in Bogazigi Universitest Dergisi— Humaniter 
Bilimler, i [1973], 57-63). The sultan and the dowager 
were so pleased with the old vizier’s competent and 
wise service that, on his death five years later, he was 
succeeded in office by his son. Indeed, the K6prilti 
household supplied no less than seven Grand Viziers 
in the next half century, providing, after the Djandarli 
[g.2.] family of the late 8th/14th to mid 9th/15th cen- 
tury, a second case of a vizierial dynasty (see also I.H. 
Uzungarsih, Gandarls vezir ailest, Ankara 1974). It is in 
this period of restoration of vizierial authority that the 


kanin-name of Tewki-“i ‘Abd ul-Rahman Pasha 
(1087/1676-7, published in M7M, i/3 [1331], 506 ff.) 
speaks of very comprehensive and far-reaching duties 
and powers of the office, without the limitations and 
the constraints of the two-centuries earlier kantin-ndme 
of Mehemmed IT. Barely 20 years later, however, a 
particularly ambitious sheykh wl-islam, Feyd Allah 
Efendi, with the full support of the reigning sultan, 
Mustafa II [g.v.], attempted to dominate the Grand 
Vizier: this was one of the causes of the rebellion and 
constitutional crisis of 1115/1703. 

In 1837, at the height of Mahmid II’s [¢.v.] pro- 
gramme of political restructuring, the title sadr a‘zam 
was converted to bashwekil, chief minister, while at the 
same time the deliberative function of the imperial 
council was divided among several new councils. 
These measures served to reduce both the position of 
the vizier as absolute deputy and the independence 
and centrality of government: the ruler and his palace 
once again became the focus of political as well as ad- 
ministrative life. Mahmtd II died soon afterwards, in 
1839, and the forceful Khiisrew Pasha took over 
power, restoring both the title and the authority of sadr 
a‘zam, at the accession of the young and diffident ‘Abd 
al-Medjid [g.v.]. In the early years of “Abd al-Hamid 
II’s [g.v.] reign, there were two more, equally unsuc- 
cessful, attempts to change the title to bashwekil: this 
time, however, the impetus came not from the sultan 
but from reformist ministers, for the purpose of 
establishing the principle of a government sharing col- 
lective responsibility to parliament. In the event, even 
after the constitution was restored in 1908, sadr a‘zam 
remained the title for the chief minister until the end 
of the sultanate, though now he was responsible to 
parliament (for an analysis of the grand vizier’s posi- 
tion during the transformation of governmental and 
administrative institutions in the reform period, see 
C.V. Findley, Bureaucratic reform in the Ottoman Empire, 
Princeton 1980, 141, 153, 240 ff.). 

Bibliography: In addition to items mentioned in 
the text, see Pakalin, s.vv. Sadrazam and Vezir, pro- 
viding extensive details and comments; the most 
comprehensive discussion is in 1.H. Uzungargih, 
Osmanit devletinin merkez ve bahriye teskilan, Ankara 
1948, 111-79; both the Osman: tanthi sponsored by 
the Turk Tarih Kurumu (authors, Uzungarsil and 
E.Z. Karal), 7 vols., Ankara 1948-59, and i.H. 
Danismend’s Izahl: Osmant: tariht kronolgjisi, 4 vols., 
Istanbul 1947-55, include lists and_ brief 
biographical sketches of all grand viziers; Gibb and 
Bowen, especially i/1, 107-37, is still useful; for an 
excellent study of the palace of Siilleyman the 
Magnificent’s famous vizier Ibrahim Pasha [¢.v.], 
see Nurhan Atasoy, [brahim Pasa Saray, Istanbul 
1972; the closest we have to a biographical study of 
a grand vizier is R. Dankoff’s translation of rele- 
vant passages in Evliya Celebi, The intimate life of an 
Ottoman statesman, Melek Ahmed Pasha (1588-1662), 
New York 1991. (M. Kunt) 
SADR at-DIN [see MULLA SADRA SHIRAZI]. 
SADR at-DIN ARDABILI (Shaykh Sadr al-Milla 

wa ’l-Din Misa), second son of Safi al-Din Ar- 
dabili [9.v.], born 1 Shawwal 704/26 April 1305 
(Shaykh Husayn b. Abdal Zahidi, Stlstlat al-nasab-i 
Safawiyya, lranschahr Publications no. 6, Berlin 1924- 
5, 39). Designated by his father as his successor and 
vicegerent (khalifa wa na?ib-mundb), Sadr al-Din 
assumed the leadership of the Safawid Order in 
735/1334. He expanded the Safawid mausoleum com- 
plex at Ardabil, adding rooms for private meditation 
(khalwat-khana), a residence for Kur’an-readers (dar al- 


= 


huffaz), and a room (éini-khéna) which later housed 
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Shah ‘Abbas I’s wakf of porcelain to the shrine (see 
J.A. Pope, Chinese porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, 
Washington 1956). 

Although the powerful Mongol amir Cabin [see 
CoBANIDs} had professed to be a disciple (murid) of 
Shaykh Safi al-Din (Sharaf al-Din Bidlisi, Sharaf- 
nama, éd. V. Véliaminov-Zernof, 2 vols., St. 
Petersburg 1860-2, ii, 132-3), Amir Caiban’s son, 
Malik Ashraf, possibly alarmed by Sadr al-Din’s 
growing political influence, threw him into jail at 
Tabriz. He released him after three months, but again 
tried to seize him; this time Sadr al-Din escaped to 
Gilan. When Djani Beg Mahmid, ruler of the Blue 
Horde of Western Kiptak (742-58/1341-57) [see 
BATUIDS] overthrew Malik Ashraf and put him to 
death in 758/1357, Sadr al-Din returned to Ardabil, 
but Djani Beg’s promise to allot all Safawid lands to 
the Shaykh in the form of a soyurghal had not been 
enacted before Djani Beg’s death (Silsilat al-nasab, 42- 
3); see also B. Spuler, The Muslim world, ii, The Mongol 
period, Leiden 1960, 54-5, and J.B. van Loon, Ta*rikh- 
t Shaykh Uways, The Hague 1954, 11). 

Sadr al-Din died in 794/1391-2, and was buried in 
the Ardabil sanctuary (Silsilat al-nasab, 45). He left 
three sons: Khadja ‘Ali (who succeeded him as head 
of the Safawid Order); Shihab al-Din and Djamil al- 
Din (ibid., 40). 

Bibliography: Given in the text. 
2 2 (R.M. Savory) 

SADR at-DIN ‘AYNI, Russian form SapripDIN 
Aynt, one of the leading figures in the 20th cen- 
tury cultural life of Central Asia and in Tadjik 
literature (1878-1954), 

He began as a representative of the reform move- 
ment amongst the Muslims of Imperial Russia, that of 
the Djadidids [see pyapip]. A formal education at the 
traditional madrasas of Bukhara left him intellectually 
unsatisfied. In the early part of his career he was a 
talented poet in both Tadjik and Uzbek, but after 
1905 he became increasingly involved in the social 
and educational aspects of Djadidism. In 1917 he 
espoused the cause of the revolutionary movements 
and, eventually, that of the Bolsheviks, and when in 
1920 the Tadjik S.S.R. was set up, he held leading 
positions in its cultural life, becoming the first Presi- 
dent of the Tadjik Academy of Sciences and retaining 
this office until his death. He now turned from poetry 
to prose-writing in a wide variety of fields—literary 
criticism, history and novels in both Tadjik and 
Uzbek, culminating in his unfinished memoirs (Yad- 
dasht-ha/ Yod-doght-ho, 4 vols., Stalinabad 1949-54). He 
is thus the dominant figure in the prose of socialist 
realism, as also in the moulding of modern Tadjik 
literature in general. 

Bibliography: J. Betka, in Rypka et alii, History 

of Iranian literatures, Dordrecht 1968, 523-4, 535, 

559-64; J. PruSek (general ed.), Dictionary of ortental 

literatures. ttt. Western Asia and North Africa, London 

1974, 24-5; Betka, Sadridin Ayni, father of modern Ta- 

jik culture, Naples 1980; K. Hitchins, in E. Yar- 

shater (ed.), Persian literature, Albany 1988, 457-60, 

462-3, 467-8. _ (Ep.) 

SADR at-DIN MunamMav_ B. IsHak  B. 
Muyammab B. YUNnus AL-KUNAWI (b. 605/1207, d. 
16 Muharram 673/22 July 1274), disciple of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi [q.v.] and author of influential works on 
theoretical Stfism. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi met Madjd al-Din Ishak al-Rumi, 
Kinawi’s father, in Mecca in 600/1203 and subse- 
quently travelled with him to Anatolia. A source from 
the late 7th/13th century tells us that after Madjd al- 
Din’s death, Ibn al-‘Arabi married his widow and 


adopted his son Sadr al-Din (B. Furiizanfar, Manakib- 
t Awhad al-Din ... Kirmani, Tehran 1347/1968, 84); the 
fact that Kinawi himself never mentions this is not 
surprising, given his extreme reticence concerning 
personal matters. The same source (85) tells us that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi entrusted Sadr al-Din for a time to the 
guidance of his friend Shaykh Awhad al-Din Kirmani 
(d. 635/1238), and this is confirmed by a manuscript 
letter in which Kinawi says that he was Kirmani’s 
companion for two years, travelling with him as far as 
Shiraz (Chittick, Faith and practice of Islam, Albany 
1992, 261). By the time he was twenty, Kinawi ap- 
pears among the listeners to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works in 
a sama‘ dated 626/1229 (O. Yahia, Histoire et classifica- 
tion de l’euvre d’Ibn Arabi, Damascus 1964, 141). He 
seems to have remained with his shaykh until the lat- 
ter’s death in 638/1240; his name is recorded in many 
sama‘s deriving from this period. Presumably, the fath 
kulli, or total unveiling of the invisible world, that he 
mentions as occurring in Damascus (al-Nafahat al- 
ila@hiyya, 12) occurred at this time. 

Kunawi was teaching, probably in Konya, by the 
year 643/1245-6, when he led a group of scholars to 
Cairo and taught Ibn al-Farid’s Ta*tyya on the way 
[see sa‘ID AL-DIN FARGHANT]. Little can be gleaned 
about his life from his works other than occasional 
references to instances in which he gained visionary 
knowledge. Thus, for example, on the night of 17 
Shawwéal 653/19 November 1255, Ibn al-‘Arabi ap- 
peared to him and confirmed that he was his pre- 
eminent disciple, even greater than his son Sa‘d al- 
Din (al-Nafahat al-ilahiyya, 152-3; partial Persian tr. in 
Djami, Nafakat al-uns, ed. Tawhidipir, Tehran 
1336/1957, 556-7). Kinawi reports that he did not 
receive oral explanation from Ibn al-‘Arabi concern- 
ing most of his works, but instead gained knowledge 
of them through God’s effusion (al-Fukik, ed. 
Khwadjawi, 240). In his Manaktb al-‘arifin (ed. T. 
Yazici, Ankara 1959), Aflaki recounts several anec- 
dotes showing that Kinawi had a highly favourable 
view of Rumi, and he contrasts Riimi’s simplicity 
with the sumptuous scholarly trappings of Kinawi’s 
circle (e.g. 95-6). Among Kinawi’s important 
students were SAfif al-Din al-Tilimsani, Fakhr al-Din 
“Iraki, Sa‘id al-Din Farghani [g.vv.], and Mu?ayyid 
al-Din Djandi (d. ca. 700/1300), author of the most in- 
fluential commentary on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusis al- 
hikam. Farghani is especially important because his 
Masharik al-darari represents summaries of Kinawi’s 
teachings far more detailed than any of Kinawi’s own 
works. The scientist and philosopher Kutb al-Din 
Shirazi [g.v.] studied parts of Diamt© al-usul fi ahadith 
al-rasul by Madjd al-Din Ibn al-Athir with him in the 
year 673 (H. Ritter, Autographs in Turkish libraries, in 
Oniens, vi [1953], 63-90). 

The works ascribed to Kiinawi can be divided into 
those that are unquestionably authentic and those 
concerning which some doubts remain. The most im- 
portant works in the first category are the following: 

1. I%djaz al-bayan fi tafsir umm al-kur°’an or Tafsir al- 
fattha (published as I‘dj@z al-bayan, Haydarabad- 
Deccan 1949; and as al-Tafsir al-suft li ’l-Kuran, ed. 
‘A. Ahmad ‘A¢a?, Cairo 1969). Both printed editions 
leave out the author’s rather extensive marginal 
notes. This is Kinawi’s longest and perhaps most im- 
portant work. 

2. Sharh al-hadith al-arba%n (ed. H.K. Yilmaz, Tasav- 
vufi hadis serhleri ve Konevinin kirk hadis serhi, Istanbul 
1990). Kinawi died after commenting on only 29 
hadiths. The commentary on hadiths nos. 21-2 is exten- 
sive and provides important elucidations of Kinawi’s 
teachings on imagination and other matters. 
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3. Sharh al-asma? al-husna. A relatively concise ex- 
planation of the ninety-nine names of God and their 
‘traces on the human level. 

4. al-Fukuk or Fakk al-khutim (ed. M. Kh~adjawi, 
Tehran 1413/1992; printed on the margin of Kashani, 
Sharh manazil al-satirin, Tehran 1315/1897-8). A short 
commentary on the essential themes of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Fusis al-hikam, focusing on the implications of the 
chapter headings. 

5. Maiftah al-ghayb (published on the margin of 
Muhammad al-Fanari, Misbah al-ins bayn al-ma>kil wa 
*t-mankul ft sharh miftah ghayb al-djam‘ wa ’l-wugjud, 
Tehran 1323/1905; partial ed. and French tr. S. 
Ruspoli, La clé du monde suprasensible, diss., Paris 1V 
1978). This has always been considered Kinawi’s key 
work; it was taught in Persian madrasas after students 
had mastered the most difficult texts in philosophy. At 
least nine commentaries have been written on it, 
mostly in Turkey. One of the more interesting is by 
‘Abd Allah Mulla [ahi, written in Persian at the com- 
mand of Mehemmed II Fatih; the author makes 
several asides to the ruler in the midst of the text, in- 
dicating that he was expecting him to read it (see Chit- 
tick, Sultan Burhan al-Din’s Suft correspondence, in 
WZKM, Ixxiii [1981], 37-8). 

6. al-Nafahat al-ilahiyya (Tehran 1316/1898), a series 
of about fifty ‘‘inspired breaths’’, along with other 
miscellaneous texts including at least 17 letters written 
to various friends and disciples. Many of the passages 
refer to Kiinawi’s visionary experiences. 

7. al-Nusis (ed. S.Dj. Ashtiyani, Tehran 
1362/1983; appended to Kashani, Sharh manazil al- 
sa@*irin, ed. cit.; and appended to Ibn Turka, Tamhid al- 
kawa‘id, Tehran 1315/1897-8). A collection of 21 texts 
that pertain exclusively to the ‘‘station of perfection’’; 
the longest (no. 20), which is taken from the first sec- 
tion of Miftak al-ghayb, is perhaps Kinawi’s most com- 
prehensive exposition of the doctrine that later came 
to be known as wakdat al-wudjiid. 

8-9. al-Mufawadat (forthcoming critical ed. by 
Gudrun Schubert). A correspondence initiated by 
Kinawi with Nasir al-Din Tisi [g.v.]. Kanawi’s first 
treatise, al-Mufsiha ‘an muntahd ’l-afkar wa-sabab ikhtilaf 
al-umam, addresses the weakness of human reason and 
poses a series of questions for Tusi; a good portion of 
the introductory material is drawn from the beginning 
of Ijaz al-bayan. His second treatise, al-Hadiya, 
responds to Tusi’s replies (for details on the contents, 
see Chittick, Mysticism vs. philosophy in earlier Islamic 
history: the al-Tiisi, al-Qunawi correspondence, in Religious 
Studies, xvii [1981], 87-104). 

Minor works include the following: 10. al-I/ma‘ bi- 
ba‘d kulliyyat asrar al-sama>. A long letter to ‘Afif al-Din 
al-Tilimsani describing how, when Kunawi was cir- 
cumambulating the Ka‘ba, the meaning of certain 
verses he had heard suddenly became clear to him. 11. 
Nafthat al-masdir wa-tuhfat al-shakir, or Rashh al-bal bi- 
Sharh al-hal, containing about 50 pages of intimate 
mystical prayers. This work was sent by mistake to 
Tusi along with work no. 8, and he offered polite 
criticism of it in his response. 12. al-Risdla al-hadiya al- 
murshidiyya, also called al-Risdla al-tawagidjuhiyya and 
Risdlat al-tawadjdjuh al-atamm. This short work, of 
which a Persian translation was prepared during 
Kinawi’s lifetime, provides practical instructions 
concerning the remembrance of God (French tr. M. 
Valsan, L “épitre sur Uorientation parfaite, in Etudes tradt- 
tionnelles, Ixvii [1966], 241-68). 13. Waszyya. A short 
last will, which mentions among other things 
Kinawi’s close relationship with Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
Awhad al-Din Kirmani. Kinawi advises his disciples 
to avoid theoretical issues and concentrate on the 


practical instructions provided in work no. 12. His 
books on philosophy should be sold and the remaining 
books made into an endowment, and his own writings 
should be given to SAfif al-Din. A second version adds 
the names of four people to whom money should be 
given and tells his daughter Sakina that she should be 
careful to observe her ritual obligations (tr. of the first 
version in Chittick, The Last Will and Testament of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s foremost disciple and some notes on its author, in 
Sophia Perennts, iv/1 [1978], 43-58; text of second in 
Ergin, Sadraddin al-Qunawi ve eserleri, 82-3). Several let- 
ters and brief Persian treatises are also extant. 

Works of questionable attribution include the 
following (for others of less likely authenticity, see 
Brockelmann, G I*, 585-6, S I, 807-8): 1. Mir°at al- 
“arifin ft multamas Zayn al-‘Abidin. A relatively short 
discussion of cosmology in Kinawi’s characteristic 
style. Text and English tr. in S.H. Askari, Reflection of 
the awakened, London 1981. 2. Tahrir al-bayan fi takrir 
shu‘ab al-iman. This and the following work, both 
relatively short, are attributed to Kiinawi in some 
manuscripts and reflect his style and concerns. 3. 
Maratib al-takwa. 4. Kitab al-Lum‘a al-naraniyya fi hall 
mushkilat al-shadjarat al-nu‘maniyya. Commentary on a 
diagram that Ibn al-‘Arabi is said to have drawn up 
to illustrate the general direction of future events in 
Egypt [see MALHAMA]. 5. Tabsirat al-mubtadi wa- 
tadhkirat al-muntahi. A Persian work that is most likely 
by one Nasir or Nasir al-Din (tr. in Chittick, Faith and 
practice of Islam, Albany 1992; discussion of authorship 
at 255-62). 

In contrast to Ibn al-‘Arabi, Kinawi focuses on a 
relatively small number of issues, thereby singling 
them out as the most essential teachings of his master. 
His mode of exposition is in no way indebted to Ibn 
al-‘ArabiI or to anyone else (a point he sometimes 
stresses e.g. I“djaz, 147; Nusiis, 22). His major themes 
are perhaps best summarised in the last section of Mif- 
tah al-ghayb, in which he proposes a series of questions 
that he then sets out to answer (282-3): What is the 
reality of the human being? From what, in what, and 
how did he come into existence? Who brought him in- 
to existence and why? What is the goal of his ex- 
istence? Briefly, Kunawi answers these questions by 
describing the modes in which wugjéd may and may 
not be known, the manner in which existent things are 
differentiated within wudjud through the influence of 
the divine names, and the way in which the perfect 
human being (al-insan al-kdmil) brings wudjad to full 
fruition. His essential point is that only the perfect 
human being manifests all divine names in perfect 
balance and equilibrium, thereby standing at the cen- 
tre point of the circle of wudjid and not coming under 
the influence of any specific attributes. Every other 
created thing manifests specific names of God and is 
dominated by either oneness or manyness. Although 
this theme is also found in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings, it 
is not so clearly presented as the key doctrine. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi roots his teachings in the Kur’dn and the 
Hadith, but Kinawi employs a more abstract 
vocabulary that is much more reminiscent of texts on 
philosophy, and he highlights a number of technical 
terms that play no special role in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
teachings, even though they become basic points of 
discussion in later works. These include al-hadara al- 
ilahtyya al-khams, kamal al-djala? wa ’l-istigjla?, i‘tiddl, 
and ta‘ayyun (for an outline of Kinawi’s teachings, see 
the introduction to Chittick and P.L. Wilson, Fakhrud- 
din ‘Iraqi: Divine flashes, New York 1982). The key 
term wahkdat al-wudjid, although found in at least one 
passage of Kinawi’s works, has no special technical 
significance for him. In the works of Farghani based 
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on Kiinawi’s lectures, the term is used in a way that 
is not picked up by later authors (see Chittick, Rumi 
and wahdat al-wujid, in The heritage of Rumi, ed. A. 
Banani and G. Sabagh, Cambridge, forthcoming). 

Kdnawi’s importance needs to be understood in 
light of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s pervasive influence on the 
schools of theoretical Sifism, philosophy and kalam. 
Djami had already recognised that KGnawi was the 
primary interpreter of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings 
(Nafahat al-uns, 556). In effect, the later intellectual 
tradition read Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works according to the 
interpretation of Kinawi and his immediate disciples. 
His role is symbolised by the correspondence he in- 
itiated with Tusi. In the Persian letter that accom- 
panies al-Hadiya, Kanawi explains that he initiated 
the correspondence in order to combine the rational 
approach of the philosophers with the ‘‘unveiling’’ 
(kashf) of the Verifiers. In the correspondence, 
Kinawi reveals himself as thoroughly familiar with 
Avicenna’s writings and with Tasi’s commentary on 
Avicenna’s al-Isharat wa ’l-tanbihat; his philosophical 
bent, in any case, is already obvious in other writings. 
Far more than Ibn al-‘Arabi, he employs clear and 
reasoned argumentation to demonstrate his conclu- 
sions, even if he also depends explicitly upon mystical 
intuition. Largely because of the themes that Kinawi 
establishes in al-Fukuk and in the oral teachings that 
are reflected in the works of his students, the 
mainstream of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school of thought came 
to stress certain dimensions of the master’s teachings 
that are not necessarily central to his own writings. 
This explains Michel Chodkiewicz’s remark that 
Kinawi ‘‘a donné a la doctrine de son maitre une for- 
mulation philosophique sans doute nécessaire mais 
dont le systématisme a engendré bien des malenten- 
dus”? (Epitre sur l’Unicité Absolue, Paris 1982, 26). 
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_ a (W.C. Cuirtick) 

SADR aL-DIN MUSA, the son and successor of 
Shaykh Safi al-Din Ardabili [g.v.] and the founder at 
Ardabil of the Safawi order which stemmed from 
Shaykh Zahid Gilani (d. 700/1301). Shaykh Sadr al- 
Din was born in 704/1305 from Safi al-Din’s second 
marriage with Bibi Fatima, daughter of Shaykh 
Zahid, and died in 794/1391-2, according to the 
Silsilat al-nasab-t safawiyya, hence dying aged 90 having 
directed the Safawi order for 59 years. Although the 
hagio-biographical and historical sources concerning 
him have to be treated with caution, they allow us to 
trace the essential features of his long career as head 
of the order. 

After the death of his eldest brother Muhyi al-Din 
in 724/1324-5, Sadr al-Din replaced him in his func- 
tion as Khalifa, and replaced his father, as his spiritual 
and material heir, when the latter fell ill before his 
death, although it seems that Safi al-Din’s sons were 
at odds with each other, above all regarding their 
father’s material legacy. Being then 30, Sadr al-Din 





achieved the succession without any overt opposition, 
and at a point when, after the I] Khan Abu Sa‘id’s 
death (736/1335), the Mongol clan of the 
Copans/ ubans of the Sulduz tribe were disputing 
over the succession with the Djalayir tribe, and Ar- 
dabil, the dar al-irshad of the Safawiyya, changed 
hands several times. Originally favoured by the 
Copanid Malik Ashraf, he fell out with him and had 
to flee from Ardabil with his khalifas and murids to 
Gilan; it was the protection of the Khan of Kipéak, 
Djani Beg Mahmid, of the Golden Horde, who gave 
protection to Sadr al-Din and the Safawiyya. When 
the Djalayirids led by Uways secured control over 
Adharbaydjan in 761/1361, the situation of the order 
improved. Uways allotted Ardabil as a soyurghal [q. v.] 
to his son Ahmad, and the latter confirmed and 
renewed in a farman the established fiscal privileges 
and revenues of Sadr al-Din and the order (document 
of 773/1372 ed. by Massé, Kazwini, Bayani, etc.). 
Despite the influence and respect which Sadr al-Din 
enjoyed, the hagio-biographical sources and the 
documents do not show that he claimed the title of 
Sayyid or that he was considered as such during his 
lifetime, although there were later falsifications 
allegedly proving an ‘Alid descent for the Safawids, 
one of the bases of their claim to dynastic legitimacy. 

After his eldest brother’s death, Sadr al-Din is 
presented as the closest and most favoured of Safi al- 
Din’s sons, with other sons relegated to the second 
rank. He was certainly influential on the material 
plane, and it is with him that the family’s ambitions 
in acquiring extensive estates and other landed pro- 
perty take shape. Only a small part of these were con- 
stituted as wakf proper, the remainder being acquired 
in full personal ownership (milk) or in the shape of 
family wakf and transmissible to the family’s descen- 
dants. These acquisitions were purchased from the 
amirs or from other Turco-Mongol and Mongol 
nobles, and from other notables; sometimes they were 
obtained by questionable means, and this gave rise to 
litigation and conflicts, in particular between the Dju- 
wayni and Safawi families. As well as the revenues ac- 
cruing from his direction (tawliya) of these sources of 
wealth, Sadr al-Din must have had a substantial per- 
sonal fortune, especially as his mother died soon after 
his father, as did his brother Abia Sa‘id and his two 
halfbrothers ‘Ala? al-Din and Sharaf al-Din. His pro- 
perties in the region of Ardabil included villages and 
shops, and some of these were acquired to the detri- 
ment of local notable families. His sons Shihab al-Din 
and Diya? al-Din were equally active in amassing pro- 
perties. Apparently through a sense of politics as 
much as by family sentiment, Sadr al-Din extended 
his care and control over the whole of the Safawi 
family. 

With these riches, Sadr al-Din contributed exten- 
sively to the growth of the Ardabil shrine, which 
became a complex worthy of the order’s prestige and 
importance. The construction of Safi al-Din’s tomb, 
completed towards 1344, is said to have taken ten 
years. The Dar al-Huffaz was built on the site of a 
demolished zawiya, and the building (or perhaps 
reconstruction?) of various buildings, whose original 
functions are uncertain, is attributed to him, in- 
cluding one called a ¢ini-khana in Shah ‘Abbas I’s 
time, a ¢illa-khana and a shahid-gah. 

With the respect behind him of the Mongol and 
Turkmen authorities, Sadr al-Din continued his 
father’s work for the extension of the Safawiyya order, 
in particular, by sending out khalifas to places like 
Georgia. The most famous of these khalifas, a con- 
troversial figure on account of his heterodox, Hurifi 
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doctrines [see HURUFIYYA] was Shah K4sim al-Anwar 
[see KASIM-I ANWAR], his envoy to Khurasan, who also 
had links with Shah Ni‘mat Allah [see ni‘mat- 
ALLAHIYYA]. According to an apparently late tradi- 
tion, Sadr al-Din is said to have made the pilgrimage 
in 770/1368-9 and to have brought back from his visit 
to the Prophet’s tomb in Medina a banner allegedly 
belonging to Fatima and two tambourines used ritual- 
ly at Ardabil. He is said to have asked the Sharif of 
Mecca for his genealogical tree. But as with his father 
and other Safawi shaykhs, he has left no work behind 
for us to get an idea of the range of his knowledge. 
Like his father, too, Sadr al-Din was a mediocre 
theologian but endowed with great charisma and fam- 
ed for his Safi teaching. This fame seems to have gone 
beyond the Turco-Persian world, for his contem- 
porary Ibn Khaldin [g.v.] honours him with the title 
of shaykh al-shuyakh (Ibar, Beirut 1951, v, 1171). 

On his return from the Pilgrimage, Sadr al-Din is 
said to have appointed his eldest son Kh”adja ‘Ali as 
his khalifa and naib and to have entrusted to him 
before his death the spiritual direction and teaching of 
his disciples (sadjdjada-yi irshad wa tarbiyat-i ‘ibad). It 
seems nevertheless that another son, Shihab al-Din, 
acted as shaykh of the Safawiyya for some time after his 
father’s death, according to some documents. There 
may conceivably have been more division between 
irshad and tawliyat. Whatever the case, it was, accord- 
ing to the official Safawid version, Khadja ‘Ali who, 
probably because of his influence and ‘‘meetings”’ 
with Timur, was considered as his father’s successor 
after the latter’s death in 794/1391-2. Sadr al-Din was 
buried at Ardabil near his father. 
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SADR a.-SUDUR [see sapr]. 

SADRATA, a place in Algeria, founded in 
296/908 at 8 km/5 miles to the south-west of War- 
djilan (Ouargla) in the territory of the confederation 
of ksar of the Isedraten, by the last Rustamid Imam, 
after the destruction of the principality of Tahart [g. v. } 
by the Fatimids. Its fame is linked with the history of 
the Ibadi communities of the Maghrib. An Ibadi 
scholar, Aba Ya‘kub Yusuf b. Ibrahim al-Sadrati al- 
Wardjilani (d. 570/1174-5) compiled there the musnad 
of al-Rabi* b. Habib, based essentially on the tradi- 
tion of Abi ‘Ubayda (ed. Maskat 1325/1908 under 
the title of al-Djami“ al-sahih). 

The town was razed to the ground in 467/1074, and 
its people took refuge in Ouargla and in the Mzab. 

Bibliography: See those to IBADIYYA, MZAB, 
waRGLA, to which should be added ‘U.R. Kahhila, 
Mu°allifin, xiii, 267; Ch. Pellat, Le milieu basrten, 
214, | (Eb.) 
AL-SAFA (4.), literally ‘‘hard, smooth stone’’, 

whence also ‘‘tract of stony ground’’. 

1. Al-Safa is the name of a mound at Mecca 


which now rises barely above the level of the ground 
and which, together with the slightly higher, similar 
eminence of al-Marwa, plays an important role in the 
ceremonies or mandstk of the Meccan Pilgrimage. The 
names al-Safa and al-Marwa (this last also sometimes 
qualified, e.g. by the local historian al-Azraki (q.v.], 
as al-Bayda? ‘‘the white’’) both mean ‘‘the stone(s)’’ 
(see al-Tabari, Tafsir, ad sira II, 153/158). The twin 
hillocks mark the beginning and conclusion of the 
course taken by the pilgrims (the mu%amiz performing 
the ‘umra and the hadid) performing the hagjdj), sc. the 
mas‘a or masil, whose traversing forms the sa [q.v.], 
the prelude to the Aadjdj proper. 

According to tradition (see e.g. al-Bukhari, Anbdiya?, 
bab 9), the sa‘y between the two hillocks com- 
memorates the fact that Hadjar ran backwards and 
forwards seven times between these two eminences to 
look for a spring for her thirsty son. It is certain that 
cults were located at al-Safa and al-Marwa, even in 
the pre-Islamic period. According to most traditions, 
there were two stone idols there, Isaf on al-Safa and 
Na@ila on al-Marwa, which the pagan Arabs on their 
sa‘y used to touch. On the origin of these images, the 
following story is given in the commentary of al- 
Nisabiri on sia II, 153/158, and al-Shafil gives his 
approval to it: Isaf and Na’ila were guilty of indecent 
conduct in the Ka‘ba and were therefore turned into 
stones, which were placed on the two pieces of raised 
ground al-Safa and al-Marwa to be a warning to all. 
In course of time, the origin of the stone figures was 
forgotten and people began to pay them divine wor- 
ship [see further, IsAF WA-NA?ILA]. According to an- 
other tradition, there were copper images there (cf. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, 26); accord- 
ing to a third story, demons lived on the two hills who 
shrieked at night (given in al-Tabari, Ta/sir). 
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210. See also HADJDJ; MAKKaA; SA‘Y. (B. JOEL*) 

2. It is further the name of a volcanic region of 
ca. 55 x 25 km to the south-east of Damascus. It is 
trapezoid and runs north-west/south-east, to the south 
of the Dirat al-Tuldl and north-east of Djabal al-‘Arab 
(Djabal al-Durdz or Djabal Hawrdn). It forms the 
southern and south-eastern borders respectively of 
Mardj Rahit and Mardj al-Suffar [g. vv. ], the scenes of 
several notable battles in the Islamic period. 

The name has sometimes, incorrectly, been extend- 
ed to cover the whole harra, or basalt desert, east of 
Djabal al-‘Arab, particularly in connection with the 
misnamed ‘‘Safaitic’’ inscriptions [g.v.]. 

The Safa proper is composed of three distinct 
volcanic cones, Tuli] Raghayla (873 m), Tuldl al- 
Durs (or Dara?ir or Dahir) (860 m) and Tulil al-Safa 
(741 m), the first two being separated from the third 
by a depression, between one and five km wide, 
known as Miftah al-Ghayla. 

The whole area is covered with the twisted and 
uneven lava flows from extensive volcanic eruptions 
in the Holocene, which have suffered very little ero- 
sion. Movement within the massif is consequently ex- 
tremely difficult and there is only one track across it, 
ali others running around its edges. 

The lack of erosion means that there is very little 
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soil, and vegetation is limited to a few small, scattered 
areas free of rocks. However, there is a forest of 
pistachio trees spread over a dozen km on the south- 
western edge of the Tull al-Safa. 

With the exception of the Miftah al-Ghayla, the in- 
terior of the Safa is too barren and too difficult of ac- 
cess to attract settlement, or even the attentions of 
nomads. However, it is bordered on all sides, except 
the north, by fertile silt-filled depressions, such as the 
Ruhba, which are fed by the seasonal floods from 
Djabal al-‘Arab. These depressions are known as rihab 
(sing. rakaba) and are not, as some writers assume, 
kiSan (sing. ka‘), of which the soil is sterile. Some of the 
water from the winter floods passes into underground 
channels and some runs on to the rihdb, forming lakes 
which can last for several months. This compensates 
to some extent for the low rainfall in this area (mean 
100 mm p.a., with considerable variations). 

The availability of water, together with the fertility 
of the soil, has attracted nomads to these rihab from 
the Epipalaeolithic onwards. Traces of prehistoric 
campsites, and graffiti by nomads of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods [see saFaiTic] have been found in 
large numbers near the hab on the eastern and south- 
western edges of the Safa, while, in the 19th century, 
Wetzstein (30-1) describes the Ghayath section of the 
Ahl al-Djabal sowing grain on the Ruhba. 

The semi-nomadic tribes known as ‘Arab al-Safa 
(Dussaud and Macler, 52-3) are not in fact resident in 
the Safa but spend most of their time in the Harra of 
Wadi Radjil, the basalt desert to the south-east of it. 

On present knowledge, sedentary occupation seems 
to have been restricted to the edges of the Safa and to 
have occurred only in the Early Bronze Age (e.g. 
Khirbat al-Dab‘), and the Byzantine/Umayyad 
period (e.g. Khirbat al-Bayda? [9.v.]). 
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[F. Brarmer and M.C.A. MacponaLp] 

SAFAD, a small city surrounding the ruins of a 
once impressive fortress in the hilly region of 
northern Palestine, 40 km east of ‘Akka [g.v.] and 
20 km north of Tabariyya [g.v.]. The fortress is 
situated at the summit of a hill ca. 840 m high, and en- 
joys a fine view of the surrounding area, including the 
Sea of Galilee to the east. In the Crusader period, 
Safad was an important Templar stronghold; in the 
Mamlik period it served as the capital of a province 
(mamlaka), while under the Ottomans it was the centre 
of a sandjak (q.v.]. Today it is the principal town of the 
upper Galilee region in the State of Israel, and is 
noted—as in the Middle Ages—for its mild and 
salubrious climate in the spring and summer (see al- 
‘Uthmani, ed. B. Lewis in BSOAS, xv [1954], 480). 

The name Safad derives from Hebr. Sefat < root 
$-f-h “to look, observe, watch’’, appropriate for the 
splendid view afforded by its location. Sefat is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament, but has been iden- 
tified with the Sepph or Seph of Josephus’ Jewish wars, 
ii, ch. 20, § 6. Its location is mentioned in the 
Jerusalem Talmud as one of the mountain tops on 
which bonfires were lit to announce the new moon 
and festivals. 

Little is known of Safad in the early Islamic period, 


i.e. until the coming of the Frankish Crusaders in 
1099. Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 412, has virtually 
no information about the town, and wrongly locates it 
in the mountains near Hims, an indication of its 
relative obscurity even in the early 7th/13th century. 
According to Ibn Shaddad, A‘lak, ed. Dahhan, 146, 
Safad was originally a tall on which was found an in- 
habited village under Burdj al-Yatim, evidently refer- 
ring to the future Frankish keep (or the main tower of 
the inner ward). The Arabic nisba al-Safadi is found 
in a document from the Cairo Geniza, dating from the 
first half of the 5th/11th century, as is the Hebrew 
parallel Ha-Sefati in another, almost contemporary 
document; whether this indicates a Jewish community 
in the town is a moot point (cf. M. Gil, A history of 
Palestine, 634-1099, Cambridge 1992, 213-14). 

The Arab historians state that the Franks built the 
first fortress at Safad in 495/1101-2, having taken the 
town in the initial conquest of the country. In 1140 it 
was apparently renovated (or perhaps built) by King 
Fulk, and served as a refuge for Baldwin in 1157 after 
his defeat north of the Sea of Galilee by Nur al-Din 
[g.v.]; and eleven years later, it was transferred to the 
Knights Templar, since the local lord could no longer 
afford to keep it up (S. Runciman, Hist. of the Crusades, 
Cambridge 1954, ii, 343, 376; R.C. Smail, Crusading 
warfare (1097-1193), Cambridge 1956, 102). After the 
Muslim victory of Hittin [g.v.] in 583/1187, Ayydbid 
troops kept the fortress under observation, but it was 
not till the next year that Salah al-Din was able to 
undertake the conquest of Safad; it surrendered in 
Shawwal 584/December 1187 after a fierce six weeks’ 
siege, and the garrison received aman and departed for 
Tyre (M.C. Lyons and D.E.P. Jackson, Saladin, 
Cambridge 1982, 141, 145, 285-6, 291; J. Prawer, 
Hist. du royaume latin de Jérusalem, Paris 1969-70, i, 560, 
562; J. Riley-Smith, in Ibn Furat, Ayyubids, Mamelukes 
and Crusaders, tr. U. and M.C. Lyons, Cambridge 
1971, ii, 213). 

Salah al-Din initially gave Safad and Tabariyya as 
an ikta‘ [g.v.] to one of his commanders, but in the 
early years of the 7th/13th century, al-Malik al-‘Adil’s 
son al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa (q. v.] resumed control 
over these towns, and in 617/1219-20 razed the for- 
tress, fearing an attack by the Franks, who had scored 
initial successes in Egypt. Then 638/1240 al-Malik al- 
Salih Isma‘il of Damascus, seeking a defensive 
alliance with the Crusaders against al-Malik al-Salih 
Ayyub of Egypt, turned over to the Franks his posses- 
sions in Galilee and southern Lebanon, including 
Safad, whose fortress the Templars now restored (see 
R.S. Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, Albany 
1977, 78, 142-3, 266-8; Prawer, Histoire, ii, 154-5, 
166 and n., 279-80, 286). The restoration work was 
initiated by Benedict d’Alignan, bishop of Marseilles, 
and took two-and-a-half years at an immense cost; its 
annual upkeep was reportedly 40,000 bezants and its 
peacetime garrison 1,700, which in wartime swelled to 
2,200. 

The main strategic value of Safad was that it offered 
the Crusaders an excellent observation point over the 
Tabariyya-Toron road, and more significantly, the 
Damascus-‘Akka road, particularly the important 
Jacob’s Ford (Djisr Banat Ya‘kib [q.v.], Vadum 
Jacob) over the Jordan River, which is only 12 km 
away. Thus the fortress would gain early warning of 
approaching Muslim troops, be they raiders or in- 
vaders, and notify the other Frankish centres so that 
an appropriate response could be made. It is dubious 
whether the garrison of Safad had any real control 
over these routes, particularly if the Muslims were out 
in any force, but it certainly served as a symbol of 
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Frankish power in the area. The fortress was the ad- 
ministrative and economic centre for the area, in 
which some 260 villages were supposed to be found; 
this figure would seem to be referring to the Galilee as 
a whole and not just the immediate hinterland of the 
town. In the 12th century, at least, there was located 
there a court of burgesses, indicating a large Frankish 
presence. 

For the Muslims, Frankish Safad was a continual 
nuisance, and the Mamldk sultan Baybars (658- 
76/1260-75 [g.v.]} soon set his sights on Safad. In 
summer 664/1266 he began a six weeks’ siege until the 
garrison, weakened by dissensions, surrendered 
under aman, which did not however allow them to take 
out arms and property; in fact, the sultan broke this 
aman and had almost the whole garrison killed (the 
Arabic sources are at pains to justify the sultan’s evi- 
dent rupture of the aman) (see P. Thorau, The Lion of 
Egypt, tr. P.M. Holt, London 1992, 168-70, 183-4 nn. 
61-3; Prawer, Histoire, ii, 470-4). Baybars set about 
repairing the fortress, and Safad was made the ad- 
ministrative centre of a new province, with new 
civilian buildings, including a mosque, markets, 
caravanserais and baths (see L.A. Mayer and J. 
Pinkerfeld, Some principal Muslim religious buildings in 
Israel, Jerusalem 1950, 44-6). 

Geographers of the next century or so, including al- 
Dimashk? and al-‘Umari, describe Safad as quite 
prosperous, although it was evidently something of a 
backwater intellectually. The chronicles give little in- 
formation about events and conditions there, but like 
the province as a whole, it probably suffered decline 
from the time of the Black Death (ca. 749/1348) on- 
wards. When the Ottomans took over Syria, the 
Mamluk province of Safad was transformed into a 
sandjak, part of the larger wilayet/eyalet or beylerbeylik of 
Damascus. Thanks to the relatively systematic tax 
registers of the Ottoman authorities in the first 
decades of their rule over Palestine, we have some 
idea of demographic and economic trends in the 
district and town. Ottoman rule brought more stabili- 
ty and a consequent prosperity and population in- 
crease to both the town and its rural hinterland; by 
963/1555-6 there were about 280 villages, mainly 
Muslim but with a few Muslim-Christian and 
Muslim-Jewish ones, in the sandjak (see H. Rhode, 
The administration and population of the Sancak of Safad in 
the sixteenth century, diss. Columbia Univ. 1979, un- 
publ.; idem, The geography of the stxteenth-century Sancak 
of Safad, in Archivum Ottomanicum, x [1985], 179-218; 
B. Lewis, in BSOAS, xvi [1954], 469-501; W.-D. Hiit- 
teroth and K. Abdulfattah, Historical geography of 
Palestine, Transjordan and southern Syria in the late 16th cen- 
tury, Erlangen 1977, 175-94). The town, in particular, 
prospered through the textile industry, having abun- 
dant water and accessibility to ports, hence to supplies 
of wool, and to markets, and also benefiting from an 
influx of Jewish craftsmen from the Iberian peninsula. 
There seems to have been a Jewish presence in Safad 
since the 11th century, and eventually, the Sephardis 
and other newcomers outnumbered the indigenous 
‘*Arabised’’ (musta‘ribun) Jews there. All this brought 
a rich spiritual life, so that in the 16th century Safad 
was a major centre of Jewish mysticism, and the first 
printing shop of any kind in Syria originated in Safad 
when a Hebrew printing press was established in 
1563. There was some decline in the town’s fortunes 
in the later 16th century, but in the 1670s Ewliya 
Celebi (Seyahat-name, ix, Istanbul 1935, 438-41, tr. in 
QDAP, iv [1935], 158-61) still found there three 
caravanserais, several mosques, seven zawiyas and six 
public baths (see Lewis, Notes and documents from the 





Turkish archives, Jerusalem 1952, 5-7; Rhode, op. cit., 
167-9; A. Cohen and Lewis, Population and revenue in 
the towns of Palestine in the sixteenth century, Princeton 
1978, 19-30). 

By the early 17th century, Safad had reverted to the 
status of a small town, and had come under the con- 
trol of the Druze amir Fakhr al-Din Ma‘n [g. v.] of the 
Lebanon, with his rule subsequently recognised by 
the Ottoman authorities. In the later 18th century, 
Safad revived somewhat, probably because of the 
relatively more stable government provided by the 
local leaders Zahir (or Dahir) al-“Umar (d. 1775) who 
hailed from Safad, and Ahmad al-Djazzar Pasha (d. 
1805 [g.v. in Suppl.])., and some fresh Jewish im- 
migration began to take place (see C.-F. Volney, 
Travels through Syria and Egypt in the years 1783, 1784 and 
1785, 2nd ed. London 1788, ii, 230-1; P.M. Holt, 
Egypt and the Fertile Crescent 1516-1922, London 1966, 
117, 124; Cohen, Palestine in the 18th century, Jerusalem 
1973, passim, esp. 119-28). Under Ibrahim Pasha’s 
governorship of Syria (1831-40 [9.v.], Safad became 
the commercial centre of Galilee, but suffered from 
natural disasters like earthquakes and pestilence until 
some prosperity began to return in the later 19th cen- 
tury. In 1880 Safad became the seat of a kada? in the 
sandjak of ‘Akka in the wilayet of Beirut. Shems al-Din 
Sami, in his Kamas al-‘alam, iv, Istanbul 1311/1894, 
gave the population for the sada? of Safad as 21,313, 
of whom 13,971 were Muslims, but a more reliable 
figure for the actual town is probably that of the 1922 
census under the British Mandate (Safad was cap- 
tured by Allenby’s forces in September 1918): 8,760, 
of whom 5,431 were Muslims, 2,986 Jews and 343 
Christians. Under the Mandate, the population 
gradually grew; at the time of the 1948 war, the total 
population was 12,000, of whom some 2,000 were 
Jews. After fierce fighting, Jewish forces gained con- 
trol of Safad; the Arab populations, some of which 
had left during the fighting, almost completely aban- 
doned the town (see B. Morris, The birth of the Palesti- 
nian refugee problem 1947-8, Cambridge 1987, 102-5). 
At the last census, in 1983, the town’s population was 
15,853, of whom 379 were Muslims. 

Little now remains of the fortress of Safad, already 
ruined in Ewliya’s time. It suffered much from earth- 
quakes, and the remains were largely used as a quarry 
for building by the locals. Some excavations have 
been done by Israeli archaeologists, but the area is 
now covered with trees and is a park. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): Translations of Muslim sources: 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syne a l’époque des 
Mamelouks, 118-24, 234-5; Marmardji, Textes 
géographiques arabes sur la Palestine, 116-17; Le 
Strange, Palestine, 524-5; R. Hartmann, Politische 
Geographie des Mamlukenreichs, in ZDMG, \xx (1916), 
1-40, 477-511; idem, Die geographischen Nachrichten 
unter Palastina und Syrien in Halil az-Zahiris Zubdat kasf 
al-mamalik, diss. Tabingen 1907. 18th and 19th 
century descriptions: Volney; V. Guérin, 
Descr. géographique, historique et archéologique de la 
Palestine, Paris 1868-90, pt. III, vol. ii, 419-26; 
C.R. Conder and H. Kitchener, The survey of 
Western Palestine, i, Galilee, London 1881, 248-50, 
255-6. General modern descriptions: M. Avi- 
Yonah et alii, Safed, in Encycl. Judaica, xiv, 626-36; 
E. Reiner et alii, Sefat, in Encycl. Hebratca, xxviii, 
856-9; M.M. Dabbagh, Filastin biladund, Pt. 2, vol. 
vi, Beirut 1974, 74-139; N. Schur, Hist. of Safed (in 
Hebr.), Tel Aviv 1983. Studies of specific 
aspects: M.-L. Favreau-Lilie, Landesbau und Burg 
... Safad in Obergalilaea, in ZDPV, xcvi (1980), 67-87; 
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D. Pringle, Reconstructing the castle of Safad, in PEQ, 
cxvii (1975), 139-49; T.Ih. Tarawina, Mamlakat 
Safad ft ‘ahd al-Mamalik, Beirut 1982. 

7 (R. Amrtat-Pretss) 

AL-SAFADI, at-Hasan B. Asi MUHAMMAD ‘ABD 
ALLAH AL-HASHIMI, appears to have been a minor 
government official during the early reign of the 
Egyptian Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Kalawin [q.v.]. In any event, we know that in the 
year 694/1294-5 he was appointed by the wazir Ibn al- 
Khalili to head a mission to al-Fakis in Sharkiyya 
province charged with cultivating the crown lands 
there. While on this mission, al-Safadi reports on a 
grisly case of cannibalism that he observed at first 
hand during this famine year, a report which is 
characteristic of the anecdotal style of his only extant 
work, This book, Nuzhat al-malik wa ’l mamlik fi mukh- 
tasar sirat man waltya Misr min al-muluk is a short history 
of Egypt that ends with the year 711/1311-12 or 
perhaps as late as 714/1314. From a statement in the 
British Library manuscript (Add. 233326), it appears 
that al-Safadt composed the history in the year 
716/1316. The earlier part of the work begins with the 
natural and other advantages of Egypt and gives a 
succinct account of the earlier rulers consisting mainly 
of anecdotes, but the chief interest lies in the portion 
which deals with the Turkish or Bahri sultans, in par- 
ticular al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad. Even here, 
however, al-Safadi records very little information 
which cannot be found in other sources. The B.L. 
ms., written for the Egyptian caliph al-Mutawakkil, 
proceeds to record events down to 795/1393, but these 
were obviously added later by another writer. Two 
other manuscripts of Nuzhat al-malik are preserved in 
the B.N., Paris mss. 1706 and 1931, 22. The latter 
bears the erroneous title of Fada*il Misr. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S II, 34; D.P. 

Little, An introduction to Mamluk historiography, 

Wiesbaden 1970, 38-9. 

7 (F. Krenxow-[D.P. Litt.e}) 

AL-SAFADI, Savau at-Din Kua it 8. AyBak, Abu 
1-Safa? al-Albaki (696-764/1297-1363), philologist, 
literary critic and littérateur, biographer, and 
all-round humanist. 

Safad was his family’s home, and he was born 
there. His father, al-Amir ‘Izz al-Din Aybak (b. ‘Abd 
Allah!) was of Turkic origin; the nisba al-Albaki, after 
some mamluk amir named Albaki, seems to have be- 
longed to him. From the apparent absence of any 
mention of him by his son, we may conclude that al- 
Safadi considered him undistinguished. Relations 
with his father may also have been strained, if the 
statement known from Ibn Hadjar that his father 
showed no concern for his professional religious-legal 
studies until he was twenty was correctly transmitted. 
The additional indication that he previously studied 
on his own would seem confirmed by the impression 
that no early teachers of his are noted. However, he 
was obviously very gifted. When he went to 
Damascus as a young man aged twenty and had his 
first meeting with Ibn Taymiyya [¢.v.] in 717/1317 or 
718/1318, he displayed great knowledge as he proudly 
and repeatedly recalls (Wafi, vii, 20-22; Ghayth, ii, 14; 
Ayan, i, 67); his choice of the controversial Ibn 
Taymiyya seems strange and may have been looked 
upon with disapproval by his family. He soon estab- 
lished ties, often of friendship, with the great scholars 
and writers of the age in Syria and Egypt such as Ibn 
Nubata, Abii Hayyan al-Gharnati, Ibn Sayyid al- 
Nas, and Ibn Fad] Allah al-‘Umari [¢.vv.] among 
many others. His relationship, both professional and 
personal, with the older al-Dhahabi and the younger 


Tadj al-Din al-Subki would appear to have been 
particularly close. Al-Subki claims him as a Shafi'l, 
but in the cosmopolitan climate of Damascus and 
Cairo, it was natural for him to be acquainted with 
representatives of most Muslim and non-Muslim legal 
and religious groups of the time. 

His abilities as a stylist and calligrapher opened up 
opportunities in government service. The positions he 
held, sometimes combined, depended on their impor- 
tance for location; in roughly ascending order, they 
were katib al-dard), al-dast, al-insha? and al-strr, and also 
wakil al-khizana, which he was again at the time of his 
death. An occasional reference by contemporaries to 
him as al-kadi must have been merely honorary (Ibn 
Kathir, Bidaya, xiv, 302; al-Subki, ix, 160). In the 
720s/1320s, his official duties brought him to his home 
town Safad, to Aleppo (between 723/1323 and 
726/1326), and, toward the end of the decade, also 
briefly to al-Rahba (Rahbat Malik b. Tawk), but the 
capital cities of Damascus and Cairo were the centres 
of his activities. He shuttled back and forth between 
them, keeping up his intellectual contacts wherever he 
went and possibly spending more time on his scholarly 
work than his government employment. The year 
755/1354 is attested as that of his pilgrimage under- 
taken together with the poet Muhammad b. Yisuf b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Khayyat (A‘yan, iii, 242); one of his 
works, Hakikat al-madjaz ila ’l-Hidjaz, appears to have 
centred on it (listed in Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, 244, 
1. 5, cf. the quotations in ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Muham- 
mad al-Djaziri, Durar al-fawaid, 453 ff. (Cairo 1384], 
referred to by van Ess, in Jsl., liv, 250, n. 1). He also 
travelled widely in Syria on lecture tours which led 
him, for instance, to Aleppo in 759/1358 (sama‘ in 
Tashih al-tashif). Most of his time, however, was spent 
in Damascus where during one of the periodic out- 
breaks of the plague, his energetic activities came to 
an unexpected end in the night of Saturday to Sun- 
day, 10 Shawwal 764/23 July 1363. 

He had a younger brother, Abi Ishak Djamal al- 
Din Ibrahim, who died on 4 Djumada II 742/15 
November 1341. He devoted to him an emotional 
obituary notice that included many of his verses on his 
death (Waft, v, 330-7). From sama‘s in his works, we 
know the names of two sons, both named Muhammad 
(Abd ‘Abd Allah and Abi Bakr), and two daughters, 
one of them named Fatima (Bonebakker, Some early 
definitions, 65 ff.; Waft, i, introd., p. gjim; al- 
Munadjdjid [ed.], Umard? Dimashk, pl. 3; Tashih al- 
tashif, at end of first ms., etc.). 

His numerous works provide an enormous amount 
of varied information. They are uniformly instructive 
and consistently entertaining. Moreover, they are 
characterised by sound scholarly method and, to all 
appearances, even a good measure of originality. He 
himself spoke of 300 volumes of his own composition 
(al-Subki, x, 5) or, more plausibly, of 50 volumes and 
500 volumes copied (Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat). His co- 
pying activity is attested already from 718/1318 for a 
manuscript of Ibn Nubata’s Khufab, according to the 
Princeton Catalogue of the Garrett collection, no. 1907 
(298B); his own copy of one of his sources, Ibn 
Khallikan, is preserved in ms. Gotha 1731 (Pertsch, 
iii, 319). An unusual number of autographs of his own 
works is preserved, as is often duly noted by scholars 
and editors, see e.g. H. Ritter, in RSO, xii (1929-30), 
79-88, and R. Sellheim, Materialien zur arabischen 
Literaturgeschichte, Wiesbaden 1976-87, i, 200-1, pl. 30, 
ii, 111; they require comprehensive study, together 
with autograph sama‘ and idjazas. The preservation of 
so many autographs, the large number of preserved 
manuscripts, which still await a world-wide census, 
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and the long chain of commentaries and imitations 
show the high esteem in which his work was held. 

His concern with linguistic problems is evident 
throughout his literary production. It also led to the 
composition of long treatises such as Tashih al-tashif 
wa-tahrir al-takrif on misspellings and misreadings 
(facs. of two mss. published in Frankfurt a/M 1985). 
The announced edition of Ghawamid al-Sthah of al- 
Djawhari may not yet have appeared. Much more 
central is his seminal work on literary criticism, 
although by the nature of the enterprise, it is often 
debatable. Recognition as models of the genre was ac- 
corded to his commentaries on Diya? al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir’s al-Mathal al-s@ir, entitled Nusrat al-thair, a 
severely critical effort (ed. M.‘A. Sultani, Damascus 
1972); on Ibn Zaydin’s Risdla, entitled Tamam al- 
mutun (ed. M. Abu ’Il-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 
1389/1969); and on al-Tughra’i’s Lamiyyat al-CAdjam, 
entitled al-Ghayth al-musadjdjam (sometimes allaghi 
*nsadjam) (Cairo 1305 [cited here], Beirut 1395/1975, 
cf. Rosenthal, in Onens, xxvii-xxviii [1981], 179-81). 
Individual rhetorical figures are treated in Djindn al- 
djinas (ed. Samir Husayn Halabi, Beirut 1407/1987; 
although not an autograph, ms. Chester Beatty 3103 
is dated in his lifetime [752/1351]}) and Fadl al-khitam 
San al-tawriya wa ’l-isttkhdam (ed. al-Muhammadi ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Hinnawi, Cairo 1399/1979, see S.A. 
Bonebakker, Some early definitions of the tawriya and 
Safadi’s Fadd al-Xitam, The Hague and Paris 1966). 

His extensive poetical production is noted first for 
718/1318 (Ghayth, ii, 4). His muwashshahat make up 
part of his Tawshi* al-tawshih (ed. Albert Habib 
Mutlak, Beirut? 1966. The title is correctly listed in 
Ibn Taghribirdi, Manhal, but distorted to Tawshih al- 
tarshth in Ibn Hadjar). Epigrams were collected by 
him in al-Rawd al-basim and al-Husn al-sarih ft miat 
malik. Explanations of old verses are said to be the 
subject of [khtira‘ al-khura’. A makama on the pangs of 
love, Law‘at al-shaki wa-dam“at al-baki, has been 
printed frequently. His artistic prose in letters and 
documents appears to have been preserved in his 
Munshaat, whose relationship, if any, to [khtibar al- 
Ikhttyar in ms. Chester Beatty 5183, dated 753/1352, 
remains to be investigated. Further material of this 
sort in Diwan al-fukaha? (ms. Vienna 389) and Alkan al- 
sawadji* bayn al-badi? wa ’l-muragjt‘ (so correctly in 
Berlin Ahlwardt 8631 and Princeton Yahuda Collec- 
tion, Mach 4368). Much of his poetry and artistic 
prose, both literary and official, is found dispersed 
throughout his works as well as some of the 
biographical literature. 

Specialised treatises on subjects such as eyes, tears, 
riddles, and the valuable scholarly monograph on the 
numeral seven (70, 700, etc.), entitled Tard al-sab‘ ‘an 
sard al-sab‘, which can also be read in al-Suyuti’s com- 
mentary ‘Ayn al-nab‘, or the above-mentioned Hakikat 
al-magjaz ila ’l-Higjaz, probably inspired by the exam- 
ple of Ibn Fadl Allah al-“Umari and containing much 
of his occasional poetry, fall basically in the adad 
category, and so does his vast Taghkira, which will 
yield further information on his literary production 
and interests, cf. e.g. A.J. Arberry’s description of the 
content of ms. Chester Beatty 3861 in JQ, vi (1961), 
107-17. 

His great biographical collections possess lasting 
usefulness and have remained indispensable for 
scholars. The publication of the massive al-Waft 61 ’l- 
wafayat has been due to the initiative of H. Ritter. The 
first volume appeared in his Bibliotheca Islamica in 1931 
(repr. 1962). Publication was resumed in 1949, with 
twenty-two volumes edited by different scholars 
having appeared by 1993; its introduction was 
translated by E. Amar in JA, x/17-19 (1911-12). The 


Waft is alphabetically arranged according to the 
names of the biographees, as is AS4an al-‘asr wa-acwan 
al-nasr that deals in extenso with individuals from his 
own lifetime (3-vol. facs., Frankfurt a/M 1410/1990). 
For his sources, see Little and van Ess (in Bi1dl.). 
Specialised biographies of the blind and the one-eyed 
are, respectively, Nakt al-himyan fi nukat al-‘umydn (ed. 
A. Zaki, Cairo 1329/1911, cf. F. Malti-Douglas, in 
Cahiers d’onomastique arabe [1979], 7-19, and eadem, in 
The Islamic world. Essays in honor of Bernard Lewis, 
Princeton 1989, 211-37), and the later and much 
shorter al-Shu ‘ar bi ’l-‘ar (ed. ‘Abd al-Razzak Husayn, 
‘Amman 1409/1988). His general _ historical 
knowledge was often put to good use by him, as e.g. 
in Tamam al-mutin. His Umara? Dimashk was published 
by Salah al-Din al-Munadjdjid from the Tadhkira 
(Damascus 1374/1955). 

Expectedly, pseudo-attributions do exist and re- 
main largely uninvestigated. Al-Safadi could 
presumably have dealt with the theory and practice of 
music, but the Risala ft “lm al-musika published as his 
by ‘Abd al-Madjid Diyab and Ghattas ‘Abd al-Malik 
Khashaba (Cairo 1411/1991) is clearly not by him, cf. 
A. Shiloah, The theory of music in Arabic writings, 
Munich 1979, 276, 304-6. The even more striking at- 
tribution of a commentary on the djafr treatise al- 
Shadjara al-Nu‘maniyya fi *l-dawla al-‘Uthmaniyya sup- 
posedly by Ibn ‘Arabi, which exists in numerous 
manuscripts, is only rarely marked by modern 
bibliographers as spurious, cf., for instance, ms. 
Berlin, Ahlwardt 4216, as against Princeton, Yahuda 
collection, Mach 5133; T. Fahd, La dtotnation arabe, 
Strasbourg 1966, 226-7. A collection of stories and 
geographical data entitled Madjma‘ al-hisan wa-fawakth 
al-djindn in ms. Yale Landberg 516 = Cat. Nemoy 
469 is likewise wrongly ascribed to him. 

Bibliography: While the autobiographical sketch 
mentioned by Ibn al-‘Imad has not yet been 
recovered, Safadi’s habit of frequently indicating 
the place and date of receiving information provides 
much biographical detail. This has been successful- 
ly exploited by D.P. Little, al-Safadt as biographer of 
his contemporaries, in Essays on Islamic civilization 
presented to Niyazt Berkes, Leiden 1976, 109-20, main- 
ly based on Ayan, and, in greater detail, J. van Ess, 

Safadi-Splitter, in Isl. , liii (1976), 242-66, liv (1977), 

77-108. Already his contemporaries, such as 

Dhahabi, in al-Mu‘gjam_ al-mukhtass,  al-T#if 

1408/1988, 91-2, mentioned him as he did them, 

but the formal biographical notices are very limited 

as to the factual data they contain; if some are 
lengthy, this is due to ample quotations from his 
literary production. See, for instance, Muhammad 

b. SAI al-Husayni, Dhayl al-Ibar, iv, 203, in the 

Beirut 1405/1985 edition of Dhahabi, ‘bar; Ibn 

Kathir, Bidaya, xiv, 303; Ibn Rafi‘, Wafayat, Beirut 

1402/1982, ii, 268-270; Tadj al-Din al-Subki, 

Tabakat al-Shaft‘iyya, x, 5-32; Ibn Hadjar, Durar, ii, 

87-8; Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya, ed. al- 

Hafiz ‘Abd al-‘Alim Khan, Beirut 1407/1987, iii, 

89-90; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal al-safi, Cairo 

1980—, v, 241-257, with a good list of titles of 

Safadi’s works, and idem, Nugjuim, Cairo, xi, .19- 

21; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shagharat, vi, 200-1. See, further, 

Brockelmann, II?, 39-41, S II, 27-9. F. Krenkow, 

in EP, s.v., and the introductions of modern edi- 

tions are basically uncritical. Cf. also M. ‘A. 

Sultani, al-Nakd al-adabi fi ’l-karn al-thamin al-higjri 

bayn ‘al-Safadi wa-mu“asirih, Damascus 1394/1974. 

For a reconsideration of his sources, see D. 

Krawulsky, in waft, xvii, 704-14. 

(F. RosentHAL) 

SAFAITIC is the modern name given to a group 
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ofgraffitiin a North Arabian language, express- 
ed in a variety of the South Semitic script. They are 
found mainly on rocks in the deserts of southern 
Syria, north-eastern Jordan and northern Saudi 
Arabia, with isolated finds in ‘Irak, Lebanon and at 
Pompeii (see M.C.A. Macdonald in Syria, Ixx [1993], 
304-5 for references), and their distribution and con- 
tent show that they were written almost exclusively by 
nomads. They are conventionally dated between the 
Ist century B.C. and the 4th century A.D. 

While the majority consist of the author’s name and 
between one and 17 generations of his genealogy, a 
significant number also contain statements describing 
his actions or emotions, or events of which he was 
aware. Many also contain prayers to a variety of 
deities, and a considerable number refer to adjacent 
rock-drawings. This was the only period in which 
literacy has been widespread among the nomads of the 
Syro-Arabian desert—there are inscriptions by men, 
women and slaves [fty]—and these texts (and most of 
the Thamudic [q.v.] graffiti) are therefore the only 
surviving first-hand records of their way-of-life, 
before the pre-Islamic poetry. They are thus of con- 
siderable importance since they contain historical, 
linguistic and palaeo-ethnographic information which 
is not available from any other source. For a discus- 
sion of the phenomenon of literacy among these 
nomads, see Macdonald, op. cit., 382-8. 

The inscriptions were first discovered in 1857 near 
the eastern edge of the Safa {g.v.] in southern Syria, 
and continue to be known by the 19th-century 
misnomer ‘‘Safaitic’’, despite the fact that none have 
even been found within the Safa itself (see tb:d., 305- 
10). More were discovered in 1860, and by 1901 the 
script had been deciphered. Throughout the 20th cen- 
tury a handful of expeditions have recorded vast 
numbers of these texts, and by the 1990s over 20,000 
had been found in the limited number of areas which 
have been searched. There are clearly scores of 
thousands still awaiting discovery. 

The Safaitic alphabet belongs to the North Arabian 
branch of the South Semitic script. The palaeo- 
graphical development, and the exact relationships 
within and between the North and South Arabian 
branches of this script are still disputed (see B. Sass, 
Studia alphabetica, Freiburg 1991, 28-93, and Mac- 
donald in Anchor Bible dictionary, New York 1992, iii, 
418-19 with script table). The Safaitic script appears 
to have been used solely for graffiti and to have been 
spread informally rather than in schools (idem, in 
Syria, Ixx [1993], 382-8). Gemination of consonants is 
not represented, and, in contrast to Lihyanite [see 
LIHYAN], matres lectionis are not used, nor is there any 
notation of diphthongs (if they existed). Writing is 
continuous and without word-dividers and can be in 
any direction. 

The language of the Safaitic graffiti belongs to the 
group known as ‘“‘North Arabian’’. Safaitic, together 
with Lihyanite/Dedanite, the different types of 
Thamudic, and Hasaitic, form a sub-group, known as 
‘‘Frihnordarabisch’’, which is most obviously distin- 
guished by its use of the definite article 4-/hn-, in con- 
trast to the other sub-group (which includes pre- 
Islamic and later Arabic), which uses a/- (see W.W. 
Miller, in W. Fischer (ed.), Grundriss der arabischen 
Philologie, Wiesbaden 1982, i, 17-36). For descriptions 
of the grammar, see E. Littmann, Safaitic inscriptions, 
Leiden 1943, pp. xii-xxiv, and Miller, in Procs. of the 
Seminar for Arabian Studies, x [1980] 68-72. 

The nature and number of the Safaitic inscriptions 
have produced an extraordinarily rich onomasticon 
(see Miller, op. ctt., 72-3 for a brief survey). Affilia- 


tion to a social group is expressed by taking the 
lineage back to the eponymous ancestor, or to one of 
his immediate descendants, or by use of the nisba (h- 
dfy ‘‘the Dayfite’’) or by use of the phrase dh 7! at the 
end of the genealogy (dh? df ‘‘of the tribe of Dayf’’). 
However, the word 7 (cf. Ar. 7a) is used of all social 
groups from immediate family to tribe, and even of 
peoples such as the Romans. On tribes, see Lankester 
Harding, in al-Abhath, xxii (1969), 3-25, and Mac- 
donald, in Syria, Ixx (1993), 352-67. 

There is no trace of Christianity or Islam in the 
Safaitic inscriptions. Prayers are offered to a number 
of deities among which the commonest are Li 
(variants (?) * (as in Nabataean and Palmyrene), and 
in theophoric names A-7lt, presumably equivalent to 
the ha-*lt in the 5th century B.C. Aramaic inscriptions 
on bowls found at Tell al-Maskhita in Egypt, one of 
which is by a king of Kédar (Rabinowitz, in JNES, xv 
(1956] 1-9 and xviii [1959] 154-5), the Altlat of 
Herodotus 3:8, and Arabic al-Lat {q.v.]); LA (variants 
(2) th and h-*th); Rdw/Rdy—apparently variants of the 
same name, for a deity of uncertain sex, but probably 
male and to be identified with Ruldatu mentioned in 
the Assyrian Annals, Orotalt in Herodotus 3:8, Arsi at 
Palmyra (see J.T. Milik, Dédicaces faites par des dieux, 
Paris 1972, 49) and Rudan of Ibn al-Kalbi, K. al- 
Asnam, Cairo 1914, 30-1; Bls!mn (the great 
Aramaean sky god, whose name usually appears in 
Safaitic as a direct loan from Aramaic Ba‘alshamin, 
though occasionally it is found as a calque in the form 
Bls'my); Ds*r (a loan from Nabataean Dwshr?, 
Dushara, but with variants ds*ry, dhs’r, and the 
etymologically correct dhs*ry (cf. Dhu ’l-Shara (q.v.]), 
which is, naturally, the common form in the 
Thamudic E texts of southern Jordan); S*‘-h-gm 
(equivalent to Nabataean Shy‘-’l-qgwm) ‘‘the com- 
panion [or ‘“‘succour’’, cf. Syriac siya‘a] of the 
group’’; and Yth‘ (see Macdonald, in Anchor Bible dic- 
tionary, iii, 422). Invocations are also made to the Gd 
(i.e. Tyche or ‘‘Fortune’’) of the two major tribal 
groups, thus Gd-Df and Gd-‘wdh. 

Any of these deities can be invoked singly or 
together and there is no discernible difference in the 
requests made to them. By far the commonest is for 
security (s'lm), but there are numerous prayers for 
relief (rwh) from privation, freedom from want (ghnyt), 
booty (ghnmt), etc., as well as curses on those who 
damage the inscriptions or drawings and, less often, 
blessings on those who leave them intact. Other 
religious expressions include ‘wdh 6 h*lh (‘‘and he 
sought protection in A-7Uh’? (WH 3923, re-read by 
Macdonald in M. Ibrahim (ed.) Arabian studies in 
honour of Mahmoud Ghul, Wiesbaden 1989, 65-6) which 
is paralleled by ‘wdk 6 rdy (WH 390). A number of 
other deities are attested in Safaitic only in theophoric 
names, Mnt (cf. Nabataean Mnwiw, Arabic Manat 
[9.v-]), 4-‘zy (cf. Nabataean 7I-‘z? and Arabic al-‘Uzza@ 
[g.v.]), and, most common of all, 7 (77). 

Of religious practice we have virtually no hint. The 
supposed Safaitic evidence for pilgrimage to the tem- 
ple of Ba‘alshamin (LP 350) is based on a misreading 
(see Macdonald, in Syria, Ixx [1993], 315, n. 75 and 
366, n. 414), though another text (CSNS 424) which 
refers to B‘ls'mn as ‘‘the god of Si“°’’, suggests that the 
author knew of his famous temple at that place. In- 
scriptions mentioning sacrifice (dkbh) are usually 
found in groups, and seldom specify either the victim 
or the deity, though two texts (C 4358 and 4360) say 
their authors sacrificed to B‘s'mn and the authors of 
two others (unpublished) refer to a high place or altar 
(smd) on which they sacrificed a camel (ghbh gml ‘h). 

Some texts record the building of a cairn (rgm) over 
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the dead (though cairns were often used for other pur- 
poses as well), a practice maintained by the modern 
inhabitants of the area, the Ahi al-Djabal (on 
“‘Safaitic’’ cairns, see Macdonald, in Zaghloul et alit, 
Studies in the history and archaeology of Jordan. IV, Amman 
1992, 303-7, and references there; on modern cairns, 
see W. and F. Lancaster in Arabian Archaeology and 
Epigraphy, iv [1993], 151-69). Some Safaitic texts also 
refer to a baliyya [q.v.}, or camel left to die at the grave 
of its master, a pre-Islamic practice described by 
Islamic writers, and which is also mentioned in an un- 
published Nabataean inscription from southern Jor- 
dan, which was found associated with a burial of this 
type. Large numbers of texts are concerned with 
mourning (wgm, ndm, wth, etc.) and a belief in a 
personified Death or Fate (Mana/Mana", Mandyé), 
paralleled in the pre-Islamic poetry, is suggested by 
the phrase ‘“‘humbled by Fate’’ (rghm mny), which is 
often used of the dead. 

It is clear from these texts that their authors were 


aware of events beyond the desert. Herod the Great . 


and his successors appear to be mentioned several 
times, as are (unspecified) Roman emperors (ksr) and 
at least one Nabataean king (see Macdonald, in Syria, 
Ixx [1993], 323-46, and in Trade, contact, and the move- 
ment of peoples in the Eastern Mediterranean. Studies in 
honour of J. Basil Hennessy, Sydney 1994) and there are 
a number of (mainly enigmatic) references to the 
Romans (Rm), the Nabataeans (Not), possibly the 
Ituraeans (Yzr), and the Persians (Mdhy). Unfor- 
tunately, in most cases it is impossible to identify the 
exact events referred to. There are also indications 
that some of the nomads were recruited into auxiliary 
units of the Roman army (see Macdonald, in Syria, 
Ixx [1993], 368-77). The Safaitic inscriptions provide 
no evidence of a ‘‘nomadic threat’’ to the Roman pro- 
vinces of Syria and Arabia. 

These graffiti provide a picture of the daily life of 
their authors which shows them to have been fully 
nomadic, rather than sedentaries or semi-nomads, as 
has sometimes been suggested (see discussion in Mac- 
donald, in op. cit., 311-22). They were mixed 
pastoralists, migrating annually with their herds, both 
of camels and of sheep and goats, between the harra (or 
basalt desert) of southern Syria and north-eastern Jor- 
dan, and the hamad (which they called mdbr), in what 
is now western ‘Irak and northern Sa‘idi Arabia (see 
Macdonald, in JRAS, 3rd series, vol. ii [1992], 1-11, 
and in AAE, iii {1992], 27-30). Many record returning 
to the same campsites [dr] year after year (‘mf ‘m) and 
the sadness they felt on finding the traces (thr) of 
friends or relatives—a commonplace of nomadic life 
elevated to an artistic convention in pre-Islamic 
poetry. Relatively few mention raiding (ghzz), which 
is sometimes supposed to have taken up most of a 
nomad’s time, but it clearly played a part in both the 
culture and the economy. There are rock drawings 
showing raids (Macdonald, in AAE, i [1990], 24-28) 
and many other activities, especially hunting and 
fighting both on horseback and on foot. It is clear 
from these drawings that these nomads used the North 
Arabian (shadad) camel-saddle but, contrary to a com- 
mon misapprehension, there is no evidence that these, 
or any other, North Arabian nomads ever fought from 
camel-back (see Macdonald in Archaeology and the rise of 
Islam, Special number of Antiquity [1995], and in 
ZDPYV, cvii [1991], 103). Other entertainment was 
provided by singing and dancing girls (nt, or simply 
ghimt) who are also depicted in the drawings with bare 
breasts and swinging tasselled belts. 

“South Safaitic’’. E. Knauf has proposed that some 
of the texts labelled by Winnett ‘“Thamudic E’’ (later, 


inappropriately, ‘‘Tabuki Thamudic’’) should be 
reclassified as ‘‘South Safaitic’’ on the grounds that in 
style and onomastic content they had more in com- 
mon with Safaitic than with other forms of Thamudic 
(Knauf, in Annual Dept. of Antiquities, Jordan, xxvii 
[1983] 587-96). However, the fundamental work on 
these inscriptions by G.M.H. King has shown that 
they form a clearly definable group, related to, but 
distinct from, Safaitic, and that they cannot be divid- 
ed in the way Knauf suggests (see her Early North Ara- 
bian Thamudic E, diss. London 1990, in preparation 
for publication). It is therefore preferable to retain the 
old neutral label, ‘‘Thamudic E’’, rather than 
“*Tabuki Thamudic’’ (only a small minority of the 
texts have been found near Tabuk) or ‘‘South 
Safaitic’’, which blurs important distinctions. As 
would be expected, there are a handful of texts which 
seem to display features of both Safaitic and 
Thamudic E and these are generally known as ‘‘Mix- 
ed texts’? (see THAMUDIC and Macdonald, in ADA/J, 
xxiv [1980] 188). 

Bibliography: In addition to works cited in the 
text, see for bibliographies, W.G. Oxtoby, Some 
inscriptions of the Safaitic Bedouin, New Haven 1968, 
and V.A. Clark, A study of new Safaitic inscriptions 


from Jordan, diss. available from University 
Microfilms International Ann Arbor 1979 
[ = CSNS]. 


General surveys: M.C.A. Macdonald, in An- 
chor Bible dictionary, New York 1992, iii, 418-23 
(with script table and examples of texts) (N.B. the 
section on ‘‘South Safaitic’’ should be corrected by 
reference to the present article), and W.W. Miller, 
in PSAS (1980), 67-74 and the works of Oxtoby and 
Clark mentioned above. For a detailed discussion of 
the historical content of the texts, see Macdonald in 
Syria, Ixx (1993), 303-408. 

Major collections: Corpus — inscriptionum 
semiticarum, pars v, Paris 1950-1 [=C], E. Lite- 
mann, Safaitic inscriptions, Leiden 1943 {=LP] 
which contain texts mainly from Syria; F.V. Win- 
nett, Safattic inscriptions from Jordan, Toronto 1957, 
idem and G. Lankester Harding, Inscriptions from 
Fifty Safaitic catrns, Toronto 1978 { = WH}, and the 
works of Oxtoby and Clark cited above, which con- 
tain texts from Jordan. Several thousand texts 
recorded in Jordan by Macdonald, King and Clark 
are in preparation. Safaitic inscriptions from 
northern Saudi Arabia are published by A. Jamme, 
in F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, Christentum am Roten 
Meer, Berlin 1971, i, 41-109, 611-37, and idem, in 
Oriens Antiquus, vi (1967), 189-213, and ix (1970), 
129-32 (the interpretations in these three works 
should be treated with caution). Finally, G. 
Lankester Harding, An index and concordance of pre- 
Islamic Arabtan names and inscriptions, Toronto 1971, 
is still an indispensable tool. 

7 (M.C.A. Macpona_p) 

SAFAKUS, conventional European form SFAX, a 
town of Tunisia, on the eastern coast to the north 
of the Gulf of Gabés. 

The historical study of the towns of Tunisia poses 
a series of problems, the approaches to which are far 
from uniform, given the sparseness of information. 
The urban societies did not preserve the pieces of 
evidence, above all, the written ones, concerning their 
own past nor did they transmit them intact to us. 
Given these lacunae, stretching over a long period of 
centuries, historical information is necessarily laconic 
and disparate. 

There was nothing which destined Sfax to become 
a great regional centre. In order to achieve this, the 
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Muslims did not mark down the site of Taenea, an 
important settlement some 12 km/7 miles to the south, 
despite the 83 ha extent of its site, but chose instead 
the obscure and modest Taparura for constructing 
their town. The reasons for this are not clear, 
although the strategic value of the site was not negligi- 
ble, being on the sea-coast and at the meeting-point of 
the classical Africa Vetus and Byzacene, in effect, on 
the border between central Tunisia—studied by Jean 
Despois—and southern Tunisia. Hence from this 
position, Sfax was to play the role of a town situated 
at the crossroads of routes. 

There was a general spurt of town-building in 
Ifrikiya as far back as the 3rd/9th century, in which 
Sfax played a part, but the processes of change and 
transition from Antiquity to the Middle Ages, are hid- 
den from us, and archaeological excavations, hardly 
yet begun, have not provided any decisive informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the orthagonal character of the 
Medina of Sfax and the alignments visible in its en- 
virons, lead one to recall the typical Roman layout. 
But one has to have recource to the information of the 
Arabic historical tradition, with all the attendant 
risks. 

Origins. 

An unusual fact, hence notable, is that, on the 
model of Tunis and Kairouan, Sfax had—if 
belatedly—its own historian, Mahmiid b. Sa‘id 
Makdish al-Safakusi (d. at Kairouan in 1227/1813), 
author of the Nuzhat al-anzar ft Sadja*ib al-tawarikh wa ’l- 
akhbar, a compilation in which the author traces the 
history of his natal town from the Islamic conquest to 
the reign of Hammida Pasha (1196-1229/1782-1814) 
(ed. Ali Zouari and M. Mahfoudh, Beirut 1988). It 
appears from the historical schema, which he reflects, 
that the original town had a military function but soon 
acquired a commercial one. The actual layout of the 
town and its buildings speedily reflected this process. 
It seems to have begun with a ksar or burd; or mahris) 
called the Burd; al-ahmar, on the site of the modern 
casbah, and in the neighbourhood of the zawiya of Sidi 
Djabla. Did this begin as a simple riba or strong-point 
and then became a ribdt-mahris surrounded by an 
agricultural-artisanal agglomeration? This particular 
burd; was in fact merely one of several (Butriya, 
Lawza, Inshila, Mahris ‘Ali, etc.), numerous in the 
area and amongst which Ksar Ziyad (35 km/20 miles 
to the north) was notable. Or was it a centre for 
fighters for the faith, an instructional centre for 
religious education, or a staging-post for the darid 
[g.0.] before becoming a commercial centre? 
Whatever the case, the first nucleus of population was 
one of murabitun, to which two groups of fishermen 
(the A‘shash and the Nwdawla) were to join. The 
hinterland had a dense network of villages (kura). The 
sources all agree that trade by land and by sea was the 
main cause for the evolution of the town. 

Urban evolution. 

As a mark of its success, Sfax seems to have ac- 
quired its first and last fortifications towards the time 
of Ibrahim Ahmad b. al-Aghlab, between 246/860 
and 249/863. The guiding spirit here was its future 
kadi, the fakth ‘Ali b. Salim, a disciple of the Imam 
Sahniin [¢.v.]. The space enclosed by these walls re- 
mained unchanged till the 12th/18th century. It took 
the form of a quadrilateral 600 m by 400 m, hence 
covering 24 ha (Sousse, 32 ha; Monastir, 28 ha). The 
fact that it was only slightly set back from the sea, with 
a shallow continental shelf there, provided, moreover, 
a good warning period in case of external attack. The 
great mosque presumably dated from that same 
period. It had numerous rebuildings and extensions 


(e.g. in 379/989 and 479/1086) and only assumed its 
final form, the one which we now know, in the years 
between 1183/1759 and 1197/1783. Restricted within 
its ramparts, the town soon became cramped, but it 
was not until 1189/1775 that the laying-out of a 
suburb, réat, near the eastern gate called the Bab 
Bhar, was allowed. It was also provided with a funduk 
(1778) and, a little later, a mosque (between 1779 and 
1785). The population would have reached saturation 
point if it has not been for the epidemic of 1199/1785, 
claiming 15,000 victims, which checked the town’s 
progress. The development process, over a millen- 
nium, of the internal lay-out of the town ended up, 
towards the mid-19th century, in a repertoire of 
buildings made up of 83 mosques and various 
oratories, 72 zawiyas, 2,066 houses, 19 oil presses, 35 
mills, as many ovens for bread-making, and 12 burdjs. 
With such an array of buildings, Sfax took second 
place only after the capital Tunis, which had 8,000- 
9,000 houses. Water was scarce, hence streams had to 
be utilised, and three basins, as well as domestic and 
private cisterns, were constructed: the first, the 
Nasiriyya, goes back to the beginning of the 7th/13th 
century, and the other two date from 1188/1774. 

Political history. 

Although comparatively important, given the scale 
of the country, Sfax never assumed a political impor- 
tance commensurate with its commercial one. Often 
coveted by outside powers, which often passed it by, 
it was never subject to any domination except a com- 
mercial one. Hammi b. Malil assumed independent 
power there in 451/1059 when Zirid power was in 
decline. After several fruitless attempts, Tamim only 
managed to recover it in 493/1099-1100. It rebelled in 
504/1110-11 against its Zirid governor Abu ’!-Futah. 
It took the side of the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu?min, the 
master of Ifrikiya, in 552/1160 before passing into the 
hands of the Majorcan Yahya Ibn Ghaniya. It was 
seized for short periods by the rebels Ibn Abi ‘Umara 
(681/1282) and the Band Makki (757/1356). It 
declared for the Ottoman Turks during the period of 
Hafsid decline in the 10th/16th century, but only 
reluctantly. In effect autonomous, a djama“a took the 
leading political role there. Even Shabbi Sidi ‘Arfa 
(948/1542) was unable to bring it within his control, 
though his warriors seized Darghuth. When 
Kairouan fell to the latter in 964/1557, a ra7is called 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Makkani was master of Sfax. It 
was attached to Tripoli and only restored to the san- 
djak of Tunis in 996/1588. 

However, the people of Sfax were not lacking in in- 
itiative when they managed to escape from the 
domination of their elites or acted in concert with 
them. Despite its trade, and perhaps connected with 
it, Sfax was none the less a corsair centre. For this 
reason, George of Antioch gave control of it to Roger 
II of Siciliy. Mastered in 538/1143 but occupied in 
543/1148, it only broke free in 551/1156. It was 
caught up in the policies of Venice and Malta, and 
local tradition preserves the memory of a naval victory 
at Ras al-Makhbiz in 1160/1747. Venetian attempts 
at an occupation (1200/1786 and 1205/1791) failed. 
Ships of Sfax asking permission to go out raiding rep- 
resented 15% of all requests made between 1212/1797 
and 1213/1798. These ships all belonged to the said 
of the town Mahmad Djalluli. This involvement in 
the activism of the djthad gave the town an aptitude for 
resistance, seen at the time of the revolt of 1281/1864 
and the insurrection of 1298/1881, although at the in- 
stigation of the neighbouring tribe of the Methelith. 

Economic life. 

The town’s commerce flourished thanks to its in- 
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habitants’ spirit of enterprise, with a trade orientated 
towards the Levant. The establishment of the Protec- 
torate dealt a blow to this, but the local people have 
been recovering their economic enterprise since In- 
dependence. 

Cultivation of the olive has been known from the 
3rd/9th century, and after a period of decline under 
the Hafsids, recovered in the 11th/17th century; a 
survey in 1852 enumerated 110,518 trees in the area 
to the north of the town. These were progressively 
replaced by almond trees from 1910 onwards. But 
olive cultivation in the whole of the Sfax region en- 
joyed an immense increase under the Protectorate, 
with a large injection of French capital, with 350,000 
trees just after 1881, 5,159,829 in 1951 and 6,100.000 
in 1972. This monoculture was not without its 
dangers, and potential difficulties were ony regulated 
by the creation in Sfax in 1930 of a special Office for 
Oil, which was to play a leading role in marketing and 
commerce. Whereas there were only 19 oil-pressing 
establishments in the mid-19th century, there were 
some 250 counted in 1972. 

The economy of the town of Sfax itself rests on both 
artisanal production and on service industries (the lat- 
ter comprising 37 % of all enterprises in 1980). As well 
as the dominant position of olive production, their 
had been an industrial transformation from the 
phosphate production of the Gafsa basin. Trade, how- 
ever, has been the traditional chief activity of the 
populace of Sfax; tourism has not taken root there. 
The local commercial mentality expresses itself in 
private capitalism, not unlike that of the people of 
Djarba [¢.v.]. 

Population. 

This is difficult to evaluate because of the diaspora, 
rural emigration and, above all, because of ad- 
ministrative boundary changes. The municipality, 
created in 1884, had 54,800 people in 1946. The 
Medina alone had 16,700 in 1954, compared with 
130,000 for the rest of the agglomeration. The popula- 
tion tripled between 1936 and 1966, and reached 
275,000 ca 1975. The town grew in consequence, at 
the expense of the Rbat, the Frankish quarter, razed 
after the bombardments of 1943, of the surrounding 
sabkhas and even of the nearby sea, whilst the sur- 
rounding orchards and gardens, dindns, have now 
completely disappeared. The urban area continues to 
grow in an anarchic and uncontrolled fashion. Even 
the medina has been affected by the invasiveness of 
commercial and artisanal activities spreading out 
from the siéks and altering the ancient pattern of 
residential usage. There has also been threats of 
flooding and of atmospheric pollution. The safeguar- 
ding of the historic areas and rehabilitation of residen- 
tial quarters will require official intervention, and is 
bound up with a public debate on the nature and 
characteristic of the towns of Tunisia, their pasts and 
their presents. 

Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, Hafsides; H.R. 
Idris, Zirides; J. Despois, La Tunisie ortentale. Sahel et 
Basse Steppe. Etude géographique, *Paris 1955; G. Mar- 
cais and L. Golvin, La Grande Mosquée de Sfax, Tunis 
1960; Golvin, Notes sur le mot nibat, in RDMM 
(1969), 95-101; M. Fakhfakh, La grande exploitation 
agricole dans la région sfaxtenne, Tunis; idem, Crotsance 
urbaine de l’agglomération sfaxtenne, in Rev. Tunis, de 
Sciences Sociales, no 25 (1971); idem, Sfax et sa région: 
étude de géographie humaine et économique, Tunis 1986; 
A. Zouari, Correspondance de Ahmed al-Qlibi entre 
Tripoli et Sfax, Tunis 1982; T. Bachrouch, Le Sahel, 
essai de définition d’un espace citadin, in CT, no. 137-8 
(1986); idem, Les cités de la Tunisie septentrionale au 


XIX siécle, in Annales de V'Univ. de Tunis, Mélanges 
Ahmed Abdesselam, no. 30 (1989); idem, Le Saint et le 
Prince en Tunisie, Tunis 1989; Zouari, Les relations 
commerciales entre Sfax et le Levant au XVIII et XIX¢ 
stécles, Tunis 1990; M. Makdish, La dynamique 
économique a Sfax entre le passé et le présent, in Actes du 
1* colloque (28-30 novembre 1991), Sfax 1993, 170, 


204. (T. BacHroucn) 
SAFAR, (a.) ‘‘journey’’, ‘‘travel’’. 
1. In law. 


In Islamic law, travelling permits certain mitiga- 
tions in the carrying out of ritual duties. This applies 
to three topics: 1. ritual purity: according to most 
schools, a traveller may extend the period during 
which he is allowed to perform the minor ritual ablu- 
tion (wudi? [¢.v.]) by rubbing his foot-covering in- 
stead of washing his feet, from one to three days; 2. 
ritual prayer (salat [g.v.]): a traveller is permitted to 
shorten (kasr) the salats with four rak“as [q.v.], i.e. the 
salat al-zuhr, the salat al-‘asr, and the salat al-“isha?, to 
two rak‘as, and, according to most schools, to combine 
(diam) the salat al-zuhr with the saldt al-‘asr, and the 
salat al-maghrib with the salat al-‘isha>, 3. fasting: a 
traveller is permitted, or according to some, obliged to 
break the fast of Ramadan, but must later make up 
for the days not fasted. A journey has to satisfy certain 
requirements in order to allow these mitigations. It 
has to be undertaken with the intention to cover a cer- 
tain minimum distance (masdfat al-kasr). Most schools 
define it as 16 farsakks, which modern jurists equate 
with ca. 82 km. The Shi‘is mention a distance of 24 
mils, i.e. ca. 48 km. According on the Hanafis, this 
distance is three days’ travelling with an average 
speed. The Zahiris, however, acting on the obvious 
meaning of the word safar in Kur’an and hadith, hold 
that any journey permits these mitigations. According 
to most schools, the aim of the journey is important. 
The Hanbalis assert that only journeys with a 
religious purpose, such as performing the hadidj or 
dithad, count in this respect, whereas the Shafi‘is, 
Malikis and Shi‘is hold that the journey must have a 
lawful aim. According to the Hanafis, the aim of the 
journey is irrelevant. 

Bibliography: Ibn Rushd, Bidayat al-muditahid, 
Cairo 1965, i, 20-1, 166-74, 295-302; ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Djaziri, Kitab al-fikh ‘ala al-madhahib al- 
arba‘a, *Cairo n.d., i, 144-5, 471-87, 574-5; Hilli, 
Shara1¢ al-Islam ft masail al-halal wa ’l-haram, Nadjaf 
1969, i, 132, 201-2. (R. PETERS) 
2. In Islamic life. 

See for this, FUNDUK; KHAN; RIHLA; TIDJARA. For en- 
voys and ambassadors, see ELCI; SAFIR.2. For the 
pilgrims to Mecca, see HADJDJ.iii.A. To the Bibls. of 
these articles, add I.R. Netton (ed.), Golden roads. 
Migration, pilgrimage and travel in mediaeval and modern 
Islam, London 1993. 

SAFAR, name of the second month of the 
Islamic year, also called § al-khayr or S$ al-mugaffar 
because of its being considered to be unlucky (C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, The Atchehnese, i, 206; idem, 
Mekka, ii, 56). The Muslim Tigré tribes pronounce 
the name Shafar, the Achehnese Thapa. According to 
Wellhausen, in the old Arabian year, Safar comprised 
a period of two months in which al-Muharram (which 
name, according to this scholar is a Muslim innova- 
tion) was included. As a matter of fact, tradition 
reports that the early Arabians called al-Muharram 
Safar and considered an ‘umra during the months of 
the Hadjdj as a practice of an extremely reprehensible 
nature. They embodied this view in the following say- 
ing: Idh@ bara ‘l-dabar wa-‘afa ‘l-athar wa ’nsalakha 
Safar hallati ’l-“umra li-man «amar, i.e. ‘‘When the 
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wounded backs of camels are healed and the vestiges 
[of the pilgrims} are obliterated and Safar has passed, 
then the ‘Umra is allowed for those who undertake 
it.”’ 
Bibliography: E. Littmann, Uber die Ehrennamen 
und Neubenennungen der islamischen Monate, in Isl., viii 
(1918), 228 ff.; Snouck Hurgronje, The Atchehnese, 
i, 194-5; J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, 
95; Bukhari, Hadjdj, bab 34; Manakib al-Ansar, bab 26 
and Kastallani’s commentary. See also aAL- 
MUHARRAM. (A.J. WENSsINCK) 
SAFAR (common spelling, Sfar), Muhammad al- 
Bashir a leading figure in the early Tunisian 
reformist (‘‘evolutionist’’) and Young Tunisian 
movements, of Turkish parentage (1865-1917). 
Born at Tunis as the third son of Brigadier-General 
(amir liwa”) Mustafa Safar, he received a strict educa- 
tion, attended first a Kur’anic school and then the 
élitist Sadiki [g.v.] College from its inception (1875). 
His excellent record won him the favour of its 
founder, Khayr al-Din Pasha (q.v.] and a scholarship 
to Paris. Having lost it a year later owing to the diver- 
sion of the school’s endowments by Khayr al-Din’s 
successor, he entered government service (1882), 
where he rose in seven years to the position of head of 
the Accountancy department (ras kism al-muhdsabat) 
of the General Administration, concurrently running 
and teaching a new Sadiki branch. More significant 
were his subseqent roles as (a) founder member of, 
and contributor to, the semi-official, moderately 
Islamic, Arabic weekly, al-Hadira (‘‘the Capital’’, first 
issue 2 August 1888); (b) co-founder and president of 
the Khaldaniyya Association (opened 5 May 1897 
{g.v.]), where he also gave courses in history which 
fostered national consciousness, won him a following 
among students of the Zaytiina [q. v. ] and helped bring 
about a Sadiki-Zaytini alliance. One of his disciples 
was the future leader of the Algerian Salafiyya [q.v.], 
Ibn Badis (q.v.]; (c) president of the Beylical Habis 
Council (djam“iyyat al-ahbas or al-awkaf, in the mid- 
1890s). In this capacity, he won particular popularity 
for the renovation of the Tunis hospice (taktyya, 1905) 
and for his resistance to colon pressure for acquisition 
of habius lands (see 1nzAL and B.D. Cannon, The 
Beyltcal Habus Council and suburban development: Tunis, 
1881-1914, in The Maghreb Review, viii/5-6 [1983], 32- 
39 (important)], which made him obnoxious to the col- 
on lobby and its chief, de Carniéres; (d) co-founder 
and moving spirit of the ‘‘Sadiki Alumni Associa- 
tion’’, which became the main element of the Young 
Tunisian Party (1907). His ideology derived from a 
variety of sources: the Near Eastern Nahda [q.v.], 
Islamic modernism (Shaykh ‘Abduh) and reformism 
[see 1sLAH], and Egyptian nationalism (Mustafa 
Kamil, Muhammad Farid [¢.vv.]) on one hand, and 
French civilisation and liberalism on the other. After 
1910 the Young Tunisians took on a marked Pan- 
Islamic (i.e. pro-Ottoman) colouring; al-Bashir Safar 
himself was regarded by the Resident-General 
Alapetite (in 1912) as ‘‘the agent of Pan-Islam in 
Tunisia” (A.H. Green, The Tuntsian Ulama, 1873- 
1915, Leiden 1978, 203). Initially, his attitude regard- 
ing the Protectorate was that of close collaboration, 
but inasmuch as the latter yielded to colon pressure, it 
shifted to an oppositional stance, highlighted by his 
““takiyya speech’’ (24 March 1906) and his report on 
habis in Tunisia, presented to the North African Con- 
gress (Paris, 6-8 October 1908) (texts in C. 
Khairallah, Le Mouvement jeune-tunisien, Tunis 1957, 
65-8, 110-17). Shortly before, in order to satisfy the 
colons without overtly antagonising the Tunisians, 
Safar was appointed governor (kad) of Sousse pro- 


vince (1908), which removed him from the capital, the 
control of the Aabiés and the Khaldiniyya. It also 
precluded his involvement in Young-Tunisian 
militancy during the Zaytina student strike (1910) 
and the tram boycott (1912). While other leaders 
(Bash-Hanba, al-Tha‘alibi, etc.) were arrested and 
exiled, al-Bashir Safar remained in his post until his 
death in 1917. Six months earlier, he sent to U. Blanc, 
Secretary-General of the Protectorate, a vibrant 
message of loyalty and appreciation of what France 
had done for the Tunisians (text in Afrique francaise, 
xxvii/6 [1917], 338B). Nevertheless, his lifelong 
dedication to the advancement of his people and the 
defence of its interests earned him a place of honour 
in the annals of the Tunisian national movement and 
the title ‘‘Father of the modern Tunisian renaissance”’ 
(Abu ‘l-nahda al-tiinusiyya al-haditha, H. Thamir, 
Hadhihi Tinis, Cairo 1948, 83). 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): P. Lambert, Dictionnaire illusiré de la Tunisie, 
Tunis 1912, 366; anon., Béchir Sfar (1865-1917), in 
IBLA, xiv (1951), 101-8; J. Ganiage, Les origines du 
Protectorat frangais en Tunisie (1861-1881), Paris 1959, 
456, 481-2; Ch.-A. Julien, Colons frangais et Jeunes 
tunistens (1882-1912), in Rev. fr. d’Histotre d’Outre- 
Mer, liv (1967), 87-150; M.S. Zmerli, Figures tuni- 
stennes. Les successeurs, Tunis 1967, 13-29; M.F. Ibn 
‘Ashir, Taradjim al-a‘lam, Tunis 1970, 197-206; N. 
Sraieb, Enseignement, élites et systémes de valeur: le Col- 
lege Sadiki de Tunis, in Annuaire de l’Afr. du Nord, x 
(1971), 122-35; idem, Une institution scolaire: le Col- 
lege Sadiki de Tunis, diss., Doct. d’Etat, Paris 1989, 
unpubl.; B. Tlili, Rapports culturels et idéologiques ... 
en Tunisie au XIXe stécle (1830-1881), Tunis 1974, 
651-65; idem, Crises et mutations dans la Tuniste 
(1907-1912), Tunis 1978, i, 36-38, 428. 

(P. Suinar) 

SAFAWIDS, a dynasty which ruled in Persia 
as sovereigns 907-1135/1501-1722, as fainéants 1142- 
8/1729-36, and thereafter, existed as pretenders to the 
throne up to 1186/1773. 

I. Dynastic, political and military history. 
II. Economic and commercial history; trade rela- 

tions with Europe. 

III. Literature. 
IV. Religion, philosophy and science. 
V. Art and architecture. [see Suppl.] 
VI. Numismatics. 
I. Dynastic, political and military history. 

The establishment of the Safawid state in 907/1501 
by Shah Ismail I {¢.v.] (initially ruler of Adhar- 
baydjan only) marks an important turning-point in 
Persian history. In the first place, the Safawids 
restored Persian sovereignty over the whole of the 
area traditionally regarded as the heartlands of Persia 
for the first time since the Arab conquest of Persia 
eight and a half centuries previously. During the 
whole of that time, only once, during what Minorsky 
termed ‘‘the Iranian intermezzo’’ (334-447/945- 
1055), did a dynasty of Persian origin prevail over 
much of Iran [see BUWAYHIDs]; for the rest, Persia was 
ruled by a succession of Arab caliphs, and Turkish 
and Mongol sultans and khans. Secondly, Shah 
Isma‘il I declared that the Ithna ‘Ashari form of Shit 
Islam was to be the official religion of the new state. 
This was the first time in the history of Islam that a 
major Islamic state had taken this step. Isma‘il’s 
motives in making this decision were probably a com- 
bination of religious conviction and the desire to pro- 
vide the nascent Safawid state with an ideology which 
would differentiate it from its powerful neighbour, the 
Sunni Ottoman empire. At all events, the policy had 
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far-reaching consequences, because it introduced into 
the Persian body politic the potential for conflict be- 
tween ‘‘the turban and the crown’’, between the 
shahs, representing ‘‘secular’’ government, and the 
mudjtahids, whose dream was theocratic government. 
This conflict, always latent, emerged into the open 
from time to time during the Kadjar period, and final- 
ly burst forth with cataclysmic force in the Islamic 
Revolution of 1979. 

(i) The origins of the Safawids. 

The origins of the Safawid family are shrouded in 
some mystery, and the mystery is compounded by 
falsifications which were perpetrated, probably during 
the reign of Isma‘il I and certainly during that of 
Tahmasp I [q.v.], in order to produce an ‘‘official’’ 
Safawid genealogy [see SAFI AL-DIN ARDABILI, 
Bibliography]. Petrushevskii thinks that the fabrication 
of the ‘‘official’’ Safawid genealogy occurred even 
earlier, at the beginning of the 8th/14th century (see 
B. Nikitine, Essat d’analyse du Safvat al-safa, in JA 
[1957], 386). There seems now to be a consensus 
among scholars that the Safawid family hailed from 
Persian Kurdistan, and later moved to Adhar- 
baydjan, finally settling in the 5th/1ith century at Ar- 
dabil. There, they lived an uneventful life, gradually 
acquiring a reputation for piety which attracted to 


them disciples (murid), but it is only with the birth of . 


Shaykh Saff al-Din in 650/1252-3, the eponymous 
founder of the Safawiyya or Safawid order, that 
Safawid history really begins. 

(ii) The development of the Safawid order (700-9071 
1301-1501). 

In 700/1301, Safi al-Din assumed the leadership of 
a local Safi order in Gilan, and, under him and his 
successor, Sadr al-Din Musa [see $ADR AL-DIN AR- 
DABILI], the order was transformed into a religious 
movement which conducted its propaganda (da‘wa) 
throughout Persia, Syria and Asia Minor. As yet 
there was no sign of the militant Shi‘ism which 
became a feature of the movement later; indeed, Safi 
al-Din himself was apparently a Sunni of the Shafi‘? 
school. However, the order was beginning to have a 
political impact, judging by the fact that it attracted 
the hostility of the Mongol amir Malik Ashraf. We 
have few details of the development of the order under 
Khadja SAli (794-832/1391-2 to 1429) and Ibrahim 
(832-51/1429-47). It is tempting to see the esoteric 
doctrine of the Safawid order assuming a Shr‘7 charac- 
ter under the leadership of Kh’ adja ‘Ali (see, for ex- 
ample, W. Hinz, rans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat im 
Jiinfzehnten Jahrhundert, Berlin and Leipzig 1936, 23; 
and E.G. Browne, in JRAS [July 1921], 407, quoted 
in V. Minorsky’s review of Hinz’s book in Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, xxiii [1937], 954). In the opinion of 
H.R. Roemer, however, although Shi‘i elements are 
always present in Folk Islam, ‘‘it cannot be proved 
conclusively that any of the ancestors of Isma‘il ‘‘had 
abjured the Sunna and turned Shi‘’’ (The Safavid 
period, in Camb. hist. Iran, vi, Cambridge 1986, 196-7). 
At all events, there is no doubt that the Safawid order, 
like many other religious movements that flourished 
in Anatolia from the 7th-10th/13th-16th centuries, 
was the direct beneficiary of the destruction by 
Hilegii of the Sunni caliphate in 656/1258, and of the 
policy of the Mongol Il-Khans of tolerance toward all 
religious faiths, which facilitated the spread of 
heterodoxy generally. While not going as far as to en- 
dorse Henri Corbin’s famous dictum that ‘True 
Shi‘ism is the same as Tasavvuf, and similarly, genu- 
ine and real Tasavvuf cannot be anything other than 
Shi‘ism’’ (quoted in M.M. Mazzaoui, The origins of the 
Safawids, Wiesbaden 1972, 83 and n. 2), M.F. 





K6priilii seems correct in saying that, during that 
period, ‘‘Le Soufisme est en faveur, mais l’hétérodo- 
xie recrute facilement des adepts’’ (L. Bouvat’s tr., 
quoted in Mazzaoui, 57). 

When Shaykh Djunayd [g.v.] assumed the leader- 
ship of the Safawid order in 951/1447-8, the history of 
the Safawid movement entered a new phase. Not only 
did he possess religious authority; he also sought ma- 
terial power (saltanat-t suri) (Kh drshah b. Kubad al- 
Husayni, Tarikh-i Ilci-yt Nizamshah, B.L. ms. Add. 
23,513, fol. 445b). The most powerful ruler in Persia 
at the time, the Kara Koyunlu Djahanshah [¢.». }, felt 
threatened (Amin b. Ahmad R4zi, Haft iklim, B.L. 
ms. Add. 16,734, fol. 516a), and ordered Djunayd to 
disperse his forces and leave Ardabil; otherwise, Ar- 
dabil would be destroyed (B.L. ms. Or. 3248, fol. 
19a). Djunayd fled, and eventually found asylum with 
Djahanshah’s rival, the Ak Koyunlu amir Uzun 
Hasan [see AK KOYUNLU] in Diyar Bakr. In 864/ 1460, 
Djunayd was killed during a foray into Shirwan, and 
his son Haydar [g.v.] succeeded him as head of the 
Safawiyya. Initially, Haydar continued the alliance 
with the Ak Koyunlu and cemented it by marrying 
Uzun Hasan’s daughter. After Uzun Hasan’s death, 
however, his son Ya‘kub in his turn felt threatened by 
growing Safawid power, and allied himself with the 
Shirwanshah to defeat and kill Haydar in 893/1488. 
Safawid supporters were now distinguished by the 
distinctive headgear (adj) of twelve gores, denoting 
the twelve Ithna ‘Ashari Imams, surmounted by a red 
spike; this 4@dj is said to have been revealed to Haydar 
in a dream by the Imam ‘Ali, and the wearing of it 
caused the Ottomans to dub Safawid supporters 
kizilbash [q.v.] or ‘‘redheads’’; this derisory appelation 
was adopted by the Safawids as a mark of pride. Halil 
Inalcik has noted that, already in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury, Turcoman warriors wore a red cap known as 
kizil bork. 

After the death of Haydar, the Sifis of the Safawid 
order gathered round his son ‘Ali at Ardabil. The Ak 
Koyunlu sultan Ya‘kGb, now thoroughly alarmed, 
seized ‘Ali, his two younger brothers Ibrahim and 
Isma‘il, and their mother, and confined them in the 
fortress of Istakhr in Fars. He is said to have spared 
the lives of the brothers only out of consideration for 
their mother, Halima Begi Agh4 known as ‘Alamshah 
Begum, who was his own sister (B.L. ms. Or. 3248, 
fol. 24a). In the struggle for power which followed the 
death of Ya‘kub in 896/1490, one of the contenders, 
Rustam, released the Safawid brothers from jail after 
four-and-a-half years (898/1493) and, with the 
assistance of their followers, defeated his main rival 
Baysunkur. He soon realised that the political aspira- 
tions of the Safawids constituted a danger to himself; 
he re-arrested ‘Ali and his brothers, and planned to 
kill ‘Ali, and his followers at Tabriz and Ardabil. ‘Ali 
escaped from Rustam’s camp, and made for Ardabil, 
but was overtaken and killed by Ak Koyunlu troops. 

According to Safawid ‘‘official history’’, ‘AI, 
before he died, designated his younger brother, 
Isma‘il, to succeed him. However, A.H. Morton, in 
a paper given at the 2nd Safavid Round Table, held 
at Cambridge 8-11 September 1993, raised some im- 
portant questions based on new evidence: why was 
Ismail given precedence over his elder brother 
Ibrahim, who might normally have been expected to 
succeed as leader of the Safawid order? Did Ibrahim 
in fact succeed ‘Ali, and did Ibrahim’s early death 
make it easier for Safawid historians to ‘‘edit him 
out’’ of official Safawid history? And, finally, does the 
passing over of Ibrahim in favour of Isma‘il mark a 
division in Safawid ideology between Ibrahim, 
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representing Safi quietism, and Isma‘il, representing 
militant Shit ghuluww or extremism? At all events, 
Isma‘il made his way to Gilan, where he was given 
sanctuary at Lahidjan by the local ruler Kar Kiya 
Mirza ‘Ali. Rustam prepared to invade Gilan, but 
was prevented from doing so by further dynastic feuds 
between rival Ak Koyunlu chiefs. 

Prima facie, one might have expected that the 
Safawid revolutionary movement, for such it had 
become, would have petered out after suffering what 
would normally have been the devastating loss of not 
one but three leaders within the space of 34 years. The 
fact that it did not underlines the extraordinary effec- 
tiveness of the Safawid da‘wa, particularly among the 
Turcoman tribesmen of eastern Anatolia and Syria. 
There were three principal elements which together 
made up what Minorsky called the ‘‘dynamic 
ideology of the Safawid movement’’ (Tadhkirat al- 
mulik, translated and explained by V. Minorsky, 
E.J.W. Gibb Memorial Series, N.S. XVI, London 
1943, 23). First, the Suft disciples (murids) of the 
Safawid order owed unquestioning obedience to their 
murshid-i kamil [see MURSHID], the head of the order, 
who was their spiritual director. Second, the 
apotheosis of the Safawid leader as a living emanation 
of the godhead. Already in the time of Djunayd the 
Safawid murids ‘‘openly called’’ their leader ‘‘God 
(lah), and his son, Son of God (ibn Allah) ... in his 
praise they said ‘he is the Living One, there is no God 
but he’ ’’ (Mazzaoui, op. cit., 73). The poems of Shah 
Isma‘il, composed in the Adhari dialect of Turkish 
under the pen-name of Khata’i [see isMA‘IL 1. 2], are 
unequivocal on the subject of Isma‘il’s divinity (see 
R.M. Savory, Some reflections on totalitarian tendencies 
in the Safawid state, in Studies on the history of Safawid 
Iran, Variorum Reprints, London 1987, X, 231-2). 
Such a deviant doctrine placed the Safawids squarely 
in the camp of the ghulat [q.v.], or Shi‘i extremists, 
such as the Ahl-i Hakk [q.v.]. The third element of the 
Safawid da‘wa, which assumed greater importance 
after the establishment of the Safawid dynasty as the 
shahs strove to give legitimacy to their rule, was their 
claim to be the representatives on earth of the Twelfth 
Imam or Mahdi of the Ithna ‘Asharis. In making this 
claim, they were of course usurping the traditional 
role of the mughtahids. 

Taken together, these three elements of the Safawid 
da‘wa produced a heady brew which could readily be 
translated into direct action, and, in the summer of 
905/1499, Isma‘il left Lahidjan for Ardabil to make 
his bid for power. By the time he reached Ardabil, 
1,500 followers from Syria and Anatolia had joined 
him (Hasan Rimld, Ahsan al-tawarikh, ed. G.N. Sed- 
don, Baroda 1931, 25-6). From there, he sent heralds 
(diarciyan) and couriers (musri‘an) to summon more 
supporters from those areas and also from Adhar- 
baydjan and ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam [see Dj1BAL] to a rendez- 
vous at Arzindjan [see ERZINDJAN], on the high road 
between Ak Shehir and Erzerum (9. v.]. His choice of 
rendezvous clearly indicates where the focal point of 
his support lay. By the summer of 906/1500, 7,000 
Kizilbash had rallied to him; they came from the 
Ustadjli, Shamlu, Rimla, Takkali, Dhu ’Il-Kadar, 
Afshar, Kadjar and Warsak tribes. Leading his troops 
on a punitive expedition against the Shirwanshah 
{q.v.], he exacted revenge for the deaths of his father 
Haydar and his grand-father Djunayd in Shirwan; 
Isma‘il then marched south into Adharbaydjan. On 
the plain of Sharir near Nakhtiwan, he decisively 
defeated a force of 30,000 Ak Koyunlu under Alwand, 
and shortly afterwards (summer of 906-7/1501; see 
Erika Glassen, Die frithen Safawiden nach Qazi Ahmad 


Qumi, Freiburg i, Br. 1970, 85) entered Tabriz. Coins 
were minted in his name; the sAutba was read in the 
name of the Twelve Imams, and the Imami rite was 
proclaimed the true religion (Kh’andamir, Hadid al- 
styar, Tehran n.d., iv, 467). Although masters initially 
only of Adharbaydjan, and despite the fact that Al- 
wand was mustering fresh forces; that another Ak 
Koyunlu prince, Murad, was still in possession of 
Fars and ‘Irak-i ‘Adjam; and that the Timirids still 
controlled Khurasan, the Safawids had in fact won the 
struggle for power in Persia which had been going on 
for nearly a century since the death of Timir in 
807/1405. 

(iii). The establishment of the Safawid state. 

Since Ism4‘il I was only seven years old in 900/1494 
when his brother ‘Ali was killed in battle with Ak 
Koyunlu troops, and was barely fourteen years old at 
the time of his accession, it is obvious that the momen- 
tum of the Safawid revolutionary movement during 
that crucial decade was maintained by others. The 
sources term the men responsible the afl-i ikhtisds, a 
small group of about seven kizilbash chiefs who were 
singled out by their special devotion to their leader 
and who had a special relationship with him. They 
were charged not only with protecting the person of 
the young leader but also with planning the final 
stages of the Safawid revolution. 

The first decade of the 10th/16th century was spent 
by Shah Isma‘il in extending Safawid rule over the 
rest of Persia [see 1sMA‘IL 1], and also over Baghdad 
and the province of ‘Irak-i ‘Arab, which was wrested 
from Ak Koyunlu control in 914/1508. In 917/1511 
Isma‘il despatched a kizilbash expeditionary force to 
Transoxania to assist the Timurid Zahir al-Din Babur 
[see BABUR} in recovering his ancestral dominions 
from the Shibani Ozbegs. The combined Safawid and 
Timirid force occupied Samarkand, where Babur 
made good his promise, in return for Safawid help, to 
have Isma‘il’s name inserted in the khutba and coins 
minted in his name (Afsan al-tawarikh, 127), but ‘‘the 
numismatic evidence for this is equivocal’’ [see 
BABUR, and its Brbliography|. Babur, having also oc- 
cupied Bukhara, sent the fizilbash troops home, 
whereupon the Ozbegs promptly counter-attacked 
and drove him out of Bukhara. Further Safawid 
assistance from the governor of Balkh temporarily 
stabilised the situation, but in 918/1512 a Safawid 
force under the wakil Amir Nadjm was annihilated by 
the Ozbegs after many of the kizilbdsh had mutinied 
against their Persian commander (see Savory, The 
political murder of Mirza Salman, in Studies on the history 
of Safawid Iran, xv, 186-7). This defeat put an end to 
Safawid aspirations to extend their influence into 
Transoxania, and, for most of the Safawid period, the 
problem of the defence of the northeastern frontier 
against nomad invasions remained largely unsolved. 

On the north-western frontier, Safawid expan- 
sionism was a major factor in precipitating war with 
the Ottomans, a war which soon threatened the very 
existence of the nascent Safawid state. Not surprising- 
ly, the Sunni Ottomans were alarmed by the vigorous 
propagation of the militantly Shi‘ Safawid da‘wa in 
areas of eastern Anatolia and in the region of the 
Taurus mountains, which constituted an indeter- 
minate frontier between the Ottoman empire and the 
Mamluk state. Even more alarming for the Ottomans 
was the great success of this da‘wa among the Tur- 
coman tribes, and the recruitment of significant 
numbers of these tribesmen into the Safawid army. In 
907-8/1502 the Ottoman sultan Bayezid Il [9.v.] 
deported large numbers of Shi‘is from Anatolia to the 
Morea, and he strengthened his garrisons on the 
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eastern frontier after Isma‘il overran Diyar Bakr and 
large areas of Kurdistan in 913/1507-8. In 916/1510, 

after his great victory at Marw over the Ozbegs, 

Isma‘il sent the head of the Ozbeg leader, Muham- 
mad Shibani Khan, to Bayezid III. The following 
year, 917/1511, when a major Shy‘i revolt broke out 
in Tekke, and at the same time civil war erupted be- 
tween Bayezid and two of his sons, Selim and Ahmed, 
Sh4h Isma‘il sought to turn the situation to his advan- 
tage. His scheme to mobilise support for Murad, son 
of Ahmed, came to nothing, but a Safawid force 
under Nir ‘Ali Khalifa Ramlid carried fire and sword 
as far as Takat, where the kAutha was read in the name 
of Isma‘il, and defeated a large Ottoman force under 
Sinan Pasha. Meanwhile, Bayezid II had been forced 
to abdicate in favour of his son Selim on 7 Safar 
918/24 April 1512. At once, Selim set about muster- 
ing a huge army of 200,000 men for the invasion of 
Persia, and, as an initial measure, ‘‘proscribed 
Shi‘ism in his dominions and massacred all its 
adherents on whom he could lay hands’’ (H.A.R. 
Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic society and the West, i/2, 

Oxford 1957, 189). Marching by easy stages across 
Anatolia into Adharbaydjan, Selim reached Caldiran 
[g.v.] on 1 Radjab 920/22 August 1514, where a battle 
was fought the following day (see M.J. McCaffrey, 
Calderan, in Encyclopaedia Iranica, v, 656-8; Nasr Allah 
Falsafi, Djang-t Caldiran, in Madjalla-y: Danishkada-yi 
Adabiyyat-i Danishgah-t Tihran, i/2 [1953-4], 50-127). 
The Safawid army was heavily defeated. Most sources 
say that the Ottomans outnumbered the Safawid for- 
ces two to one, but the Ottoman artillery and hand- 
guns, of which as yet the Safawids had little expe- 
rience [see BARUD. v], were the decisive factor. After 
their victory, the Ottomans entered Tabriz, the Safa- 
wid capital, but recalcitrant Janissaries thwarted 
Selim’s plan to winter there and complete the con- 
quest of Persia the following year, and he withdrew 
eight days later, on 23 Radjab 920/13 September 
1514. 

The consequences of the defeat at Galdiran were 
both material and psychological. In terms of territory, 
the result was the annexation by the Ottomans of the 
regions of Diyar Bakr, Mar‘ash and Albistan. In 
terms of casualties, many high-ranking kizilbash amirs, 
and three prominent members of the ‘ulama?, were 
killed. Psychologically, the defeat destroyed Isma‘il’s 
belief in his invincibility, based on his pretensions to 
divine status. During the last ten years of his life, 
despite serious losses on the eastern frontier (Balkh: 
922/1516-17; Kandahar (q.v.]: 928/1522), and the 
near-loss of Harat in 927/1520 and 930/1523, Isma‘il 
never again took the field in person; furthermore, he 
gave less personal attention to state affairs. The defeat 
also fundamentally altered the relationship between 
Isma‘il as murshid-i kamil and the kizilbash, his murids. 
The habitual rivalries between the kizilbash tribes, 
which had been temporarily sublimated into the 
dynamic ideology of the Safawid da‘wa, resurfaced in 
virulent form immediately after the death of Isma‘il, 
and led to ten years of civil war that rent the fabric of 
the Safawid state (930-40/1524-33). 

The administrative structure of the Safawid state 
under Isma‘il I was essentially a Turco-Persian con- 
dominium. From the beginning there was tension (in- 
itially creative) between the kizilbash who, since their 
military prowess had achieved political power for the 
Safawids, considered that the principal offices of state 
should be their perquisite, and the Persians, who in 
the main staffed the ranks of the bureaucracy and the 
religious establishment. Friction was inevitable 
because, as Minorsky put it, the kizilbash ‘‘were not 


party to the national Persian tradition. Like oil and 
water, the Turcomans and the Persians did not mix 
freely, and the dual character of the population pro- 
foundly affected both the military and civil ad- 
ministration’ (Tadhkirat al-mulak, 188). Each faction 
saw the other in terms of racial stereotypes (see 
Savory, The Qizilbash, education and the arts, in Studies on 
the History of Safawid Iran, XV1, 168 ff.). The Persians 
saw the kizilbash as fighting men of only moderate in- 
telligence. The kizi/bask considered the Persians effete, 
and referred to them by the pejorative term 
“Tadjik’’, i.e. non-Turk, Isma‘il attempted to reduce 
the friction by creating a new office of wakil-i nafs-i 
nafis-t humayun, who was to be the alter ego of the Shah 
[see DIWAN. iv], superior in rank both to the wazir, the 
head of the bureaucracy, and the amir al-umara?, the 
commander-in-chief of the kizilbash forces (see Elr, 
art. Amir al-Omara?. ii. Safavid usage). The weakness 
of this plan was that the appointee to the new office 
had to be either a Turk or a Tadjik, and the antipathy 
between the two groups was, if anything, exacerbated 
rather than mitigated. The other administrative 
change made by Isma‘il I was to make the sadr, who 
had been the head of the religious institution in Ak 
Koyunlu and Timirid administrations, a political 
appointee. The idea was that the sadr would be 
answerable to the Shah for the good behaviour of the 
mudjtahids, who resented the usurpation by the Shah 
of their prerogative to be the representatives on earth 
of the Mahdi [q.v.], and who might feel inclined to 
challenge this presumption. This stratagem, too, was 
far from being an unqualified success. 

(iv) Internal discord and external enemies: the Safawid state 
from 930/1524 to 996/1588. 

Tahmasp, who succeeded in father Isma‘il I in 
930/1524, was at the time ten years and three months 
old; he was the ward of a kizilbadsh amir who saw 
himself as the de facto ruler of the state {see Er, art. 
Div Solfan|. For almost ten years rival kizilbash factions 
fought for control of the state (see Savory, The principal 
offices of the Safawid state during the reign of Tahmasp (930- 
84/1524-76), in Studies on the history of Safawid Iran, V, 
65-71). Eventually, Tahmasp reasserted his authority 
to such good purpose that he ended up by reigning for 
52 years, the longest reign in Persian history. 
Tahmasp has been paid scant attention by historians. 
Perhaps his unattractive character has deterred them 
from making a major study of him. He is portrayed 

.as a religious bigot (cf. e.g. the Jenkinson episode 
(Savory, ran under the Safavids, 111-12), and the 
celebrated visit to Persia in 951/1544 of the fugitive 
Mughal Emperor Humayin (q.v.] (see also MUGHALS. 
2. External relations, and Savory, op. cit., 66); as 
avaricious (Narrative of the Most Noble Vincentto 
d’Alessandrit, ambassador to the King of Persia for the Most 
Illustrious Republic of Venice, in A narrative of Italian travels 
in Persia in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Hakluyt 
Society, London 1873, 217-19); A chronicle of the 
Carmelites in Persia, 2 vols., London 1939, i, 54); and 
as capable of ordering particularly sadistic 
punishments in an age in which cruel punishments 
were commonplace (see, for example, Ahsan al- 
tawarikh, 274, 285, 356). Apparently a debauchee in 
his youth, Tahmasp made a public act of repentance 
(tawba) at the age of twenty, and subsequently not on- 
ly rigorously prohibited the drinking of wine and 
other alcoholic beverages, and the use of hashish, but 
placed severe restrictions on singing and the playing 
of musical instruments. Furthermore, he ordered that 
the considerable revenues accruing to the treasury 
from gambling casinos, taverns and brothels be ex- 
punged from the account-books (ibid., 246, 489). 
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D’Alessandri’s charge that Tahmasp was ‘‘a man of 
very little courage’’ (op. cit., 216) must be rejected (see 
Savory, op. cit., 57-8). In the course of his reign, the 
Ozbegs launched five major attacks on Khurasan, and 
the Ottomans, under their most powerful sultan 
Stileyman II, made four major invasions of Persia. It 
is true that Persia lost territory (Baghdad in 
942/1535), and that Tahmasp was forced to move the 
Safawid capital from Tabriz to Kazwin in 955/1548 
(L. Lockhart, Persian cities, London 1960, 69, A.K.S. 
Lambton, in Kazwin, gives 962/1555), but, with the 
meagre resources available to him, he successfully 
fought a series of wars on two fronts (Savory, op. cit., 
58 ff.), and, in 962/1555, he was successful in 
negotiating with the Ottomans the Treaty of Amasya 
on terms not unfavourable to Persia; peace remained 
unbroken for the remainder of Tahmasp’s reign (see 
EIr, i, 928: amasya; N. Itzkowitz, Ottoman empire and 
Islamic tradition, New York 1972, 35-6; S.J. Shaw, 
History of the Ottoman empire and modern Turkey, 2 vols., 
Cambridge 1976, i, 109). 

Although it was Shah ‘Abbas I who accelerated the 
process of converting the Safawid state from a Turco- 
Persian condominium into a multi-cultural society, it 
was Tahmasp who began it by introducing new ethnic 
elements from the Caucasus region, namely, Arme- 
nians, Georgians and Circassians, and by recruiting 
members of these groups into Safawid service. Such 
recruits were called ghulamdn-i khassa-yi sharifa [see 
GHULAM. ii, Persia], an obvious analogy with the Ot- 
toman kapi kullari. After the death of Tahm4sp in 
984/1576, the struggle for a dominant position in the 
state was no longer only between the two ‘‘founding 
nations’, Turcomans and Tadjiks, but was a three- 
cornered fight for power involving ambitious 
members of the new Caucasian factions. This fight 
was complicated greatly by the emergence of the Aaram 
as an important source of political power, as Circas- 
sian and Georgian mothers of royal princes intrigued 
to secure the succession of their particular sons. From 
the time of Djunayd onwards, all Safawid leaders had 
had Turcoman mothers. After the death of Tahmasp, 
however, because neither of the ‘‘kizilbash’’ can- 
didates, the mentally unstable Isma‘il and the 
purblind . Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda, was 
suitable as a ruler, one kizilbash tribe, the Ustadjlus, 
threw its support behind Tahmasp’s third son, 
Haydar, whose mother was a Georgian. The majority 
of the kizilbash saw the prospect of a ruler strongly sup- 
ported by the Georgian faction as a threat to their own 
pre-eminence, and assassinated Haydar; they then 
placed on the throne first, Isma‘il II (984-5/1576-7), 
and then Sultan Muhammad Shah (985-96/1578-88). 

The history of the Safawid state prior to the acces- 
sion of ‘Abbas I (q.v.; see also E/r, art. ‘Abbas J) is an 
evolutionary phase, during which attempts were made 
to deal with certain basic problems posed by the 
establishment of the state. An attempt was made to in- 
corporate the original Sufi organisation of the Safawid 
order in the state. An attempt was made to prevent 
the kizilbash from acquiring a dominant position in the 
state at the expense of the Tadjiks or Persians. Both 
failed. As a result of the first failure, there was a mark- 
ed movement away from the theocratic form of 
government of the early Safawid state toward a 
greater separation of spiritual and temporal powers. 
The second failure led to the introduction of elements 
which were neither Turcoman nor Persian, but 
Caucasian Christian, as a sort of ‘‘third force’’ to off- 
set the influence of the other two. 

The pre-‘Abbas period was one in which the func- 
tions of the principal officers of state were not precise- 





ly defined, and the boundary between the political 
establishment and the religious establishment was not 
clearly demarcated. For example, one finds a military 
officer, the amir al-umard?, exercising a considerable 
measure of political authority, and one finds sadrs and 
other religious officials holding military rank and 
leading troops into battle; the sadr himself, as already 
noted, was a political appointee. One must beware, 
therefore, of using terms like ‘‘civil’’, ‘‘military’’, 
“‘religious’’, and the like, in any precise sense. By the 
end of the reign of Tahmasp, the power of the sadr had 
declined. This was due in part to the division of the 
office into that of sadr-t “amma and sadr-i khassa, and in 
part to the fact that one of the sadr’s important func- 
tions in the early Safawid state, namely, the imposi- 
tion of Ithna ‘Ashari uniformity throughout Persia, 
had largely been achieved by the end of the reign of 
Isma‘il I. With the gradual abandonment of the 
concept of wakil as the alter ego of the shah, the impor- 
tance of the wazir as the head of the bureaucracy in- 
creased and, by the time of ‘Abbas I, the wazir had 
emerged as one of the most powerful officers of state. 

(v) The Safawid state at the height of tts power under Shah 
‘Abbas I (996-1038/1588-1629). 

The kizilbash inter-tribal rivalry, the succession 
struggles, and the attempt by a Tadjik faction to end 
kizilbash dominance, went on for eleven years after the 
death of Tahmasp, and so weakened the ability of the 
state to resist its external enemies that the Ottomans 
made inroads in Adharbaydjan and the Ozbegs in 
Khurasan: the citadel at Tabriz had been in Ottoman 
hands since 993/1585; Harat had fallen to the Ozbegs 
in the spring of 996/1588. When ‘Abbas, the third son 
of Sultan Muhammad Shah, was placed on the throne 
in 996/1588, the prospects for the survival of the 
Safawid state were as bleak as they had been in 
920/1514 after the battle of Caldiran. The events of 
‘Abbas’s youth had made him determined to make 
himself independent of the untrustworthy kizilbash 
tribes; yet he could not dispense entirely with their 
fighting qualities. His solution was to raise a standing 
army, itself an innovation in Persia, from the ranks of 
the ghulams. The new regiments would be paid from 
the royal treasury, and would be loyal to him per- 
sonally, and not to a tribal chief; they included 
regiments of musketeers [see BARUD. v. The 
Safawids]. The reorganisation of the army 
necessitated a reduction in the number of provinces 
under kizilbash administration (mamalik), in which the 
greater part of the revenue was consumed locally, and 
an increase in the number of provinces under direct 
royal administration (khdssa), the revenues from which 
accrued to the royal treasury. Ghuldms were not only 
recruited for military service but were appointed to 
positions within the royal household and the khéssa ad- 
ministration. These policies set in train a social and 
political revolution. Minorsky has calculated that, by 
the end of the reign of ‘Abbas I, about one-fifth of the 
high-ranking amirs were ghulams (Tadhkirat al-muluk, 
17-18); by 1007/1598, only ten years after the acces- 
sion of ‘Abbas I, an Armenian from Georgia had 
risen to the position of commander-in-chief of all the 
Safawid armed forces (see Elr, art. Allahverdi Khan). 
The changed social and political basis of the Safawid 
state was naturally reflected in its administrative 
structure. The offices of wakil and amir al-umara?, rele- 
vant to the period of kizilbash domination, fell into 
disuse. The kirctbashi, or commander of the élite corps 
of kurcis [see kKUREI] continued to be listed among the 
principal officers of state, but his importance, too, 
declined part passu with the decline of the kizi#/bash. In- 
stead, we hear of a new officer, the sipahsalar, or 
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commander-in-chief of all troops, kizilbash and non- 
kizilbash. The commanders of the two of the new 
regiments in the reorganised army, the kudlar-akast, or 
commander of the ghulams, and the tufangci-dkast, or 
commander of the musketeers, join the highest 
echelons of the administration. The growing cen- 
tralisation of the bureaucracy resulted in the increased 
status of the wazir, who now boasted such titles as 
i‘timad al-dawla (‘‘trusty support of the state’’) or sadr-z 
a‘zam (‘‘exalted seat of honour’). 

The new army could not be organised and trained 
overnight, and it was ten years before ‘Abbas felt 
ready to take the field. In the meantime, he had been 
forced to sign a treaty by which he ceded to the Ot- 
tomans large areas of Safawid territory, including 
Adharbaydjan, Karabagh, Gandja, Karadja-dagh, 
Georgia, and parts of Luristan and Kurdistan; in the 
east, the Ozbegs overran the province of Sistan, and 
in 998-9/1590 the Mughals recaptured Kandahar, 
which had been in Safawid hands since 965/1558. The 
tide began to turn in 1007/1598, when ‘Abbas scored 
a signal victory over the Ozbegs and recaptured 
Harat, but the Ozbegs remained a formidable enemy, 
and in 1011/1602 a Safawid army was forced to retreat 
from Balkh with heavy losses. In 1012/1603 ‘Abbas 
launched a series of major offensives against the Ot- 
tomans in the north-west. Tabriz was recaptured, and 
the Ottomans were pushed back behind the river 
Aras. By 1016/1607, the last Ottoman soldier had 
been expelled from Safawid territory as defined by the 
Treaty of Amasya in 962/1555, and in 1033/1624 the 
Safawids recaptured Baghdad. 

The reputation of ‘Abbas I does not rest solely on 
his military and political achievements. His reign is 
notable for a remarkable flowering of the arts, both 
fine and applied. It is also notable for a major exercise 
in urban planning, when ‘Abbas I in 1007/1598 
transferred the capital from Kazwin to Isfahan, and 
proceeded to lay out an entirely new city cheek by jowl 
with the ancient one. The focus of the new city was the 
great Maydan-i Nakgh-i Djahan, 507 m in length and 
158 m in width; the Cahar Bagh avenue (see E/r, art. 
C(ah)ar-bag-e Esfahan) started at a point near the 
Maydan and ran south for more than two miles, cross- 
ed the Zayanda-rid by the Allahverdi Khan bridge, 
and ended at the pleasure gardens known as 
Hazar-djarib. 

The economic prosperity of Persia also increased 
dramatically under ‘Abbas I. The new capital, 
Isfahan, became a thriving metropolis, and Western 
diplomatic representatives began to make their way to 
it. The primary objective of all European diplomats 
was the development of trade (see 2. Economic and 
commercial history). The secondary purpose of en- 
voys from Roman Catholic countries was the fur- 
therance of the interests of the various religious 
Orders operating in Persia: Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Augustinians, Carmelites, Jesuits and Capuchins. 
The first envoy who was not a member of a religious 
Order was Don Garcia de Silva y Figueroa, am- 
bassador from King Philip III of Spain, who arrived 
at Isfahan in 1025/1617; next, after ‘Abbas I had 
enlisted the aid of ships of the English East India 
Company to expel the Portuguese from Hormuz in 
1031/1622, was the first official English ambassador to 
the Persian court, Sir Dodmore Cotton; finally, in 
1076/1665, Louis XIV of France followed suit, and 
sent two envoys to Persia. 

(vi) The decline and fall of the Safawids (1038- 
113511629-1722). 

Chardin’s well-known dictum: ‘‘When this great 
prince (Shah ‘Abbas I) ceased to live, Persia ceased to 





prosper!’’, though exaggerated, contains within it a 
kernel of truth. Shah Safi, the grandson and successor 
of ‘Abbas I (1038-52/1629-42), seemed intent only on 
maintaining his own position by putting to death or 
blinding possible rivals such as princes of the Safawid 
house and powerful officers of state such as the 
kuréibasht. In 1047-8/1637-8 two important cities, 
Baghdad and Kandahar, were lost. Safi’s son and suc- 
cessor, ‘Abbas II (1052-77/1642-66), was a more able 
ruler, resembling his great-grandfather ‘Abbas I in his 
administrative skill and powers of military leadership. 
He was less able to withstand pressure from the 
religious leaders, however, and although Christians 
continued to enjoy considerable freedom of worship, 
‘Abbas I’s policy of religious tolerance was breached 
by ‘Abbas II’s treatment of Jews. In fact, it was 
becoming clear that many of the policies put in place 
by ‘Abbas I could be maintained only by a ruler en- 
dowed with his outstanding abilities. It is the tragedy 
of the reign of “Abbas I that, by his own act, he made 
it unlikely that his successors would be of similar 
calibre. To begin with, he followed the traditional 
Safawid practice of appointing the royal princes to 
provincial governorates, where they were placed in 
the care of a kizilbash chief who held the title of lala 
[g.v. in Suppl.] ‘‘guardian’’ or ‘‘tutor’’. The /a/a was 
responsible not only for his ward’s physical well- 
being, but also for training him in statecraft. Thus in 
999/1590-1 ‘Abbas I appointed his eldest son, 
Muhammad Bakir Mirza, governor of Hamadan and 
amir al-umara? of the province (Iskandar Beg Munshi, 
Tarikh-i ‘Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi, text, ed. Iradj Afshar, 2 
vols., Tehran 1334-5 Sk./1955-6, i, 440, tr. Savory, 2 
vols., Boulder, Col. 1978, ii, 614). In 1024/1614, 
however, his son was murdered, probably with the 
Shah’s connivance, on suspicion of plotting against 
him (cbid., text, ii, 883-4, tr., ii, 1098-9). From then 
on, the royal princes were closely confined in the 
haram, where their only companions were their tutors, 
the court eunuchs, and the women of the Aaram. The 
new policy bore obvious similarities to the Ottoman 
kafes (‘‘cage’’) system, which was introduced slightly 
earlier, during the reign of Selim II (974-82/1566-74) 
(see Shaw, History of the Ottoman empire and modern 
Turkey, i, 179). Shaw notes that the new system 
resulted in increased political power for the women of 
the harem, and introduced the ‘‘sultanate of the 
women’’, which lasted well into the 11th/17th cen- 
tury. In Safawid Persia, there was a similar result. 
Chardin calls the haram ‘‘un Conseil privé, qui l’em- 
porte d’ordinaire par dessus tout, et qui donne la loi 
a tout’’ (Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en Perse et autres 
hieux de l’Orient, ed. Langlés, Paris 1811, 10 vols., v, 
240). Moreover, the new policy failed in its essential 
purpose, namely, to prevent treasonable behaviour or 
the suspicion of treason on the part of the royal 
princes. On the contrary, once confined to the haram, 
they became the centre of intrigue to a far greater ex- 
tent than had previously been the case. This led 
©Abbas to blind his sons Sultan Muhammad Mirza in 
1030/1620-1 (Iskandar Beg, text, ii, 965, tr., ii, 1187), 
and Imam Kuli Mirza in 1036/1626-7 (ibd, text, ii, 
1064, tr., ii, 1288); two other sons had died young of 
natural causes, and so ‘Abbas had left himself without 
an heir. 

The third factor in the decline of the Safawids was 
the inordinate extension of the policy, begun under 
‘Abbas I and continued under his successors, of con- 
verting mamalik to khassa provinces. By the end of the 
reign of ‘Abbas I, only those frontier provinces in 
which an instant response to enemy invasion was 
essential, remained in the hands of kizilbdsh gover- 
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nors. This process had two undesirable effects: first, 
the military strength of the Safawid state was weaken- 
ed. Whether or not the ghulam troops were as good 
fighting material as their kizilbash predecessors is 
debatable, but, when the overall number of men in 
the army was allowed to decline, the consequences 
were predictable; second, the administration of the 
khassa provinces, by officials who were royal bailiffs or 
intendants and were little more than tax-farmers, was 
more oppressive than that of kizilbash governors of 
mamalik provinces. As Minorsky says, Chardin, ‘‘in 
his paragraph on the Khassga, ... has unmasked one of 
the basic evils of administration which contributed to 
the fall of the dynasty’’ (Tadhkirat al-muluk, 26). The 
extent to which Safawid military power had declined 
was dramatically demonstrated in 1135/1722, when a 
small band of marauding Afghans succeeded in starv- 
ing the Safawid capital into surrender. 

Under the last two Safawid shahs, Sulayman (1077- 
1105/1666-94) and Sultan Husayn (1105-35/1694- 
1722), the pace of decline accelerated. Both were weak 
and pliable rulers, products of the haram system. 
Sulayman, an alcoholic, had little interest in affairs of 
state. His son, Shah Sultan Husayn, was no better, 
and his derisive nickname ‘‘Mulla Husayn’’ is signifi- 
cant. Unrestrained by the authority of the ruler, the 
“privy council’ of the women of the faram and the 
court eunuchs usurped power at the centre of the rul- 
ing institution. Equally serious was the emergence of 
the mudjtahids and other religious leaders as a powerful 
political force. The political role of the sadr was assum- 
ed first by the shaykh al-islam, and then, after the acces- 
sion of Sultan Husayn Mirza, by a new official called 
the mullabashi. There was an outpouring of works on 
Ithna ‘Ashari theology, jurisprudence and tradition 
and, as Shi‘i orthodoxy became more rigidly formalis- 
ed, there was increasing persecution of heretics. Sifis, 
who had brought the Safawids to power, were now a 
principal target of the mudhtahids, one of whom even 
acquired the soubriquet of suft-kush or ‘‘Sufi-slayer’’ 
(see Browne, LHP, iv, 386 ff.). ‘Abbas I’s policy of 
religious tolerance, which had been responsible for 
much of the economic prosperity of Persia during his 
reign, was abandoned. Not only did the usual targets, 
Christians and Jews, suffer as a result, but 
philosophers and non-conformist Muslims as well (D. 
Morgan, Medieval Persia 1040-1797, London and New 
York 1988, 149). The upsurge of religious intolerance 
resulting from the increased power of the ‘ulama? also 
had economic consequences (see section II), and this 
factor must be added to Minorsky’s ‘‘more con- 
spicuous factors’’ (Tadhkirat al-muluk, 23) for Safawid 
decline. 

In 1121/1709 Mir Ways, chief of the Ghalzay 
Afghans [see guavzays], hitherto a vassal of the 
Safawids, rebelled and occupied Kandahar, and this 
was followed by the revolt of the Abdali [q.v.] 
Afghans. Mir Ways’s successor, Mahmiid, subdued 
the Abdalis and, in 1131/1719, led a force across the 
Dasht-i Lut and entered Kirman unopposed. Thus 
encouraged, he returned two years later with a larger 
force, and marched on Isfahan. Vacillation on the 
part of the Shah, treachery within the ranks of 
Safawid officials at Isfahan, and the pathetically weak 
state of the Safawid army, enabled Mahmdd to rout 
a mainly scratch Safawid force at Gulnabad near 
Isfahan on 20 Djumada I 1134/8 March 1722. 
Mahmid, his force too small to carry the city by 
storm, starved it into surrender six months later; on 
1 Muharram 1135/12 October 1722 Sultan Husayn 
Shah surrendered unconditionally, and handed over 
the crown to Mahmid. 


(vii) The Afghdn interregnum —1135-42/1722-29; 
Safawid rois-fainéants (1135-48/1722-36); the end of the 
Safawid dynasty. 

The third son of Shah Sultan Husayn, Tahmasp 
Mirza, had escaped from Isfahan during the Afghan 
siege, and had proclaimed himself Shah at Kazwin on 
30 Muharram 1135/10 November 1722 with the title 
of Tahmasp II, but was driven out by the Afghans 
and took refuge at Tabriz. An uprising of the 
townspeople of Kazwin against the Afghans 
precipitated the slaughter by Mahmid at Isfahan of 
Persian government officials, members of the nobili- 
ty, and about 3,000 kizilbash guards. In 1137/1725 a 
report that Shah Sultan Husayn’s second son, Safi 
Mirza, had escaped from Isfahan caused Mahmud to 
put to death at least eighteen members of the Safawid 
royal family. Shortly afterwards, Mahmtd was over- 
thrown by his cousin Ashraf, who was proclaimed 
Shah on 12 Sha‘ban 1137/26 April 1725. The Afghan 
writ only ran in central and south-eastern Persia, and 
Ashraf’s efforts to seize Tahmasp II failed. The strife 
in Persia tempted Tsar Peter the Great to occupy Dar- 
band and Baka in 1135/1723, and in 1138-9/1726 the 
Ottomans also took advantage of the situation and 
once again invaded Adharbaydjan; this invasion led 
Ashraf to execute Shah Sultan Husayn. In 1140/1727 
Ashraf was forced to negotiate peace with the Ot- 
tomans and to recognise as Ottoman territory large 
areas of Persian Kurdistan, Adharbaydjan, Karabagh 
and Georgia. In 1139/1726 Tahmasp II was joined by 
Nadir Khan Afshar [see NADIR SHAH AFSHAR], who 
dubbed himself Tahmasp Kuli Khan and claimed that 
his goal was the restoration of the Safawid monarchy. 
After winning a number of victories over the rival 
Kadjars and their Turcoman allies in Khurasan, and 
over the Abdalis, Nadir routed Ashraf, entered 
Isfahan on 16 Djumada I 1142/7 December 1730, and 
placed Tahmasp II on the throne. 

After five years of campaigning (1142-48/1730-35), 
Nadir regained all Persian territory lost to the Ot- 
tomans (see Shaw, op. cit. , 238-9, 243), and peace was 
negotiated on the basis of a reversion to the frontiers 
laid down in the Treaty of Zuhab in 1049/1639. 
Nadir’s campaigns against the Russians were equally 
successful. By the terms of the Treaty of Rasht (4 
Sha‘ban 1144/1 February 1732), Russia returned all 
Persian territory south of the river Kira, and by the 
Treaty of Gandja (28 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 1147/21 May 
1735), Russia surrendered Baki and Darband. 

On 17 Rabi* I 1145/7 September 1732, Nadir 
deposed Tahmasp II, and placed the latter’s son on 
the throne with the title of ‘Abbas III. Four years 
later, Nadir abandoned the pretence of restoring the 
Safawid monarchy, deposed ‘Abbas III, and had 
himself crowned Shah on 24 Shawwal 1148/8 March 
1736 as the first ruler of the new Afsharid dynasty. 
During Nadir’s absence in India, his son Rida Kuli 
Khan had Tahmasp II and ‘Abbas III put to death in 
1152/1740, together with ‘Abbas’s younger brother 
Isma‘il (L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah, London 1938, 177- 
8, 180). The accession of Nadir Shah brought to an 
end more than two centuries of Safawid rule, which 
had existed in name only since 1135/1722, but 
Safawid pretenders, who first made their appearance 
during the reign of the Afghan Ashraf, continued to 
manifest themselves as late as 1187/1773, under the 
Zands (see J.R. Perry, The last Safawids, in Iran JIBPS, 
ix [1971], 59-69). 

II. Economic and commercial history; trade 
relations with Europe. 

(i) European attempts to develop trade with Safawid 
Persia. 
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Trade has a way of ignoring national boundaries 
and the wishes of political leaders. Thus it was that, 
when the capture of Constantinople by the Ottomans 
in 857/1453 put an end to the trade of the Republic 
of Venice in the Black Sea, the Venetians found a 
temporary gap in the Ottoman defences in Karaman, 
and continued to trade with the Ak Koyunlu ruler 
Uzun Hasan via this route. The decisive defeat of 
Uzun Hasan by the Ottomans on the Upper 
Euphrates in 878/1473, and the final incorporation of 
Karamén into the Ottoman empire in 880/1475, seal- 
ed off this line of communication with Iran. In 1488, 
however, the Portuguese sea-captain Bartolomeu Dias 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, thus outflanking the 
Ottoman empire and also the Italian city-states of 
Venice and Genoa, and opening up the possibility of 
trade with Persia via the Persian Gulf. In 913/1507, 
less than a decade after Vasco da Gama had reached 
India, the Portuguese, under the command of Afonso 
de Albuquerque, arrived in the Persian Gulf. The 
Portuguese Viceroy at once saw the great strategic 
and commercial importance of Hormuz [see HuR- 
Muz], and in 921/1515 he returned and occupied the 
city, thus establishing the first European foothold on 
Safawid territory. For the Portuguese, although the 
vassal (titulado) King of Hormuz had, by the Treaty of 
Minab (929-30/1523) granted them inter alia a site for 
the construction of a factory, the most lucrative aspect 
of their occupation of Hormuz was control of the 
customs. 

The English, conceding control of the Persian Gulf 
to the Portuguese for more than a century, attempted 
to turn the northern flank of the Ottoman empire by 
opening up a trade route to Russia and Persia via the 
hazardous sea route north of Scandinavia to Ar- 
changel. The first English joint-stock company form- 
ed for this purpose, in 1553, was called ‘‘The 
Mysterie and Companie of the Merchant Adventurers 
for the Discoverie of Regions, Dominions, Islands 
and Places unknown’’, and had Sebastian Cabot as its 
Governor. The Company was successively named 
‘‘The Muscovy Company”’ and ‘‘The Russia Com- 
pany’’. In 964-5/1557, Anthony Jenkinson and two 
other merchants reached Astrakhan, and crossed the 
Caspian Sea to Bukhara. Four years later, Jenkinson 
returned, and this time crossed the Caspian and land- 
ed on Safawid territory in Shirwan. On 23 Rabi‘ I 
970/20 November 1562, he was received in audience 
by Shah Tahmasp, and delivered to him a letter from 
Elizabeth I, in which the Queen desired ‘‘to treate of 
friendship, and free passage of our Merchants and 
people, to repaire and traffique within his dominions, 
for to bring in our commodities, and to carry away 
theirs to the honour of both princes, the mutual com- 
moditie of both Realmes, and wealth of the Subjects’’ 
(Anthony Jenkinson, Early voyages and travels to Russia 
and Persia, Hakluyt Society, 1st Series, nos. Ixxii- 
Ixxiii, 2 vols., London 1886, i, 147). Although Shah 
Tahmasp dismissed Jenkinson with the remark ‘‘Oh 
thou unbeleever, we have no neede to have friendship 
with the unbelievers’’, the Shah’s brother-in-law, 
‘Abd Allah Khan Ustadjli, governor of Shirwan, 
granted important trading privileges to the Muscovy 
Company; but the dangers of the sea-route to the 
White Sea, and attacks by bandits in the Volga 
region, caused the Company to abandon this route in 
988-9/1581. 

In the same year, English merchants tried to gain 
access to the Persian market by the overland route 
from the eastern Mediterranean across Syria and 
Mesopotamia. John Newberie, having reached Hor- 
muz on the Persian Gulf by this overland route, per- 


suaded the merchants of the recently formed Levant 
Company to interest themselves in trade with Persia, 
and in 996-7/1583 he returned to Persia hoping to 
open a factory at Hormuz. He and his fellow- 
merchants were seized by the Portuguese comman- 
dant as heretics and spies, and sent to Goa to stand 
trial; they were subsequently released. In 1008-9/1600 
John Mildenhall, a London merchant, again took the 
overland route to Persia, and went on to India, but 
English attempts to open up trade with Persia by the 
overland route from the Levant proved no more suc- 
cessful than their attempts to use the sea route north 
of Scandinavia. 

By 988-9/1581, the Portuguese had fought off a 
challenge to their supremacy in the Persian Gulf from 
the Ottomans (see Savory, The history of the Persian 
Gulf, in A.J. Cottrell (ed.), The Persian Gulf states, 
Baltimore and London 1980, 23-4), but a new 
challenge faced them from the merchants of the 
English East India Company, founded in 1008- 
9/1600. On 12 Ramadan 1024/5 October 1615, two 
merchants of this Company, Richard Steele and John 
Crowther, obtained a farman from Shah ‘Abbas I 
which ordered the Shah’s subjects ‘‘to kindly receive 
and entertaine the English Frankes or Nation, at what 
time any of their ships or shipping shall arrive ate Jas- 
ques (Djask), or any other of the Ports in our 
Kingdome: to conduct them and their Merchandise to 
what place or places they themselves desire: and that 
you shall see them safely defended about our Coasts, 
from any other Frank or Franks whatsoever’’ (Samuel 
Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas his pilgrim(e)s, 
20 vols., Glasgow 1905-71, iv, 279). The following 
year Edward Connock arrived at Djask to open a fac- 
tory, and was cordially received by ‘Abbas I, who 
granted the Company further privileges. This second 
farman does not appear to be extant, but the gist of it 
is probably contained in the farman of Shah Safi dated 
1038/1629, which inter alta gave English merchants the 
right to buy and sell freely in Persia; moreover, the 
English ambassador, when appointed, was em- 
powered to appoint agents and factors in Persia (Sir 
Arnold T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf: an historical sketch 
from the earliest times to the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Oxford 1928, 139). In 1027-8/1618 ‘Abbas I agreed 
not to export any silk to Spain or Portugal, or to 
Europe via Ottoman territory. He also promised to 
supply the English East India Company with a quan- 
tity of silk annually at a fixed rate, and to allow this 
silk to be exported from Persia free of duty. Portugal 
did not give up its monopoly of Persian Gulf trade 
without a fight, but a strong Portuguese squadron 
under Ruy Freyre de Andrade was defeated in two 
naval battles off Djask in Muharram-Rabi‘ I 
1030/December-January 1621. These victories paved 
the way for the combined operation in 1031/1622 in 
which Safawid troops, transported by ships of the 
English East India Company, dislodged the Por- 
tuguese from Hormuz. 

English ascendancy was short-lived. The formation 
of the Dutch East India Company in 1602 signalled 
the determination of the Dutch to challenge both 
England and Portugal for control of the East Indies 
spice and pepper trade, and within a few years they 
were challenging the position of England in the Per- 
sian Gulf as well. In 1031/1622, under the terms of the 
agreement with ‘Abbas I, the English East India 
Company was to receive one-half of all customs dues 
levied on merchandise passing through Bandar 
‘Abbas, but the Dutch refused to pay. On the acces- 
sion of Safi I in 1038/1629, the Dutch outmanoeuvred 
the English and obtained important privileges from 
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the Shah. They founded a factory at Bandar ‘Abbas, 
and rapidly established a monopoly of the spice trade 
between Persia and the East Indies. In 1055/1645 they 
obtained from ‘Abbas II a licence to buy silk 
anywhere in Persia and export it free of customs duty. 
The English, who succeeded in getting their privileges 
renewed by Shah Safi only in 1042/1632, were 
fighting a losing battle. They started to move their 
factory from Bandar ‘Abbas to Basra, but a Dutch 
squadron sailed to Basra and destroyed it. In the 
second half of the 11th/17th century, the Dutch reign- 
ed supreme in the Persian Gulf. The third European 
East India Company, the French, came late to the 
field (1074-5/1664), but succeeded in obtaining from 
‘Abbas II trading privileges similar to those already 
granted to the English and Dutch, including the right 
to open a factory at Bandar ‘Abbas. The overthrow of 
the Safawids in 1135/1722 and the consequent in- 
security in Persia militated against the operations of 
European merchants there, and at the same time the 
growth of piracy in the Persian Gulf threatened the 
safety of European vessels. By 1142-3/1730, most 
European countries trading with Persia were 
operating at a loss. 

(ii) Persia’s domestic and foreign trade. 

The bases of the Safawid domestic economy were 
agriculture and pastoralism, and, as formerly under 
the Saldjiks and the Mongols, there was a dichotomy 
between the settled rural life of the peasants and the 
semi-nomadic life of the pastoralists. In addition, 
there was an ethnic dichotomy. The Turcoman tribes 
“were cattle-breeders and lived apart from the sur- 
rounding population. They migrated from winter to 
summer quarters. They were organised in clans and 
obeyed their own chieftains’? (A.K.S. Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, Oxford 1953, 106). The 
Persian peasants tilled the land and were subject to a 
system of land-tenure which had changed little since 
Sasanid times. 

The Safawid period saw the development of a 
money economy and the growth of economic prosper- 
ity which reached its highest point during the reign of 
‘Abbas I and declined thereafter. ‘Abbas I, by his 
building of roads, and even more by the construction 
of numerous bridges and caravanserais along the 
main routes, provided the infrastructure essential to 
the development of trade. The stationing of road- 
guards (rahdaran) at key points, besides providing 
useful revenue in the form of tolls, ensured, according 
to the testimony of European travellers, a degree of 
safety and security for travellers and caravans which 
exceeded that obtaining in neighbouring countries. 
Security declined under the weak Shahs Sulayman 
and Sultan Husayn (J. Emerson, Ex Oriente Lux: some 
European sources on the economic structure of Persia between 
about 1630 and 1690, Cambridge Ph.D. thesis 1969, 
unpubl., 218). 

An important feature of the domestic economy 
under ‘Abbas I was the royal workshops (buyitat-i 
khassa-yt sharifa), which numbered 32 at the time of 
Chardin and 33 in 1138-9/1726 (Tadhkirat al-mulik, 
30), and employed some 5,000 skilled artisans and 
craftsmen. This system has been criticised as ‘‘state 
capitalism’’ (Banani, Keywani), and ‘Abbas I’s policy 
of making the silk trade a royal monopoly is said to 
have stifled the entrepreneurial spirit of Persian mer- 
chants. European travellers, however, attest to the 
flourishing state of the bazaars in Kazwin, Isfahan 
and Shiraz, and it is doubtful whether Persian mer- 
chants could have survived European competition in 
the silk trade without state support. Indeed, they lack- 
ed sufficient capital to sustain trade on a large scale at 


all (R.W. Ferrier, Trade from mid-14th century to the end 
of the Safavid period, in Camb. hist. Iran, vi, 484). 
Domestic trade alone could not have raised the 
Safawid state to the level of prosperity to which 
‘Abbas I aspired, and he devoted much effort to the 
development of international trade. In this effort, 
Jews and Indians played an important role as brokers, 
and Armenians as providers of international credit. 
‘Abbas I created a new suburb of Djulfa [g.v. in 
Suppl.] at Isfahan, and transferred there several thou- 
sand Armenian families from Djulfa in Adhar- 
baydjan. They were allowed to practise their Christ- 
ian faith without harassment by the state (the Shah 
even made a donation toward the cost of the Arme- 
nian cathedral), and ‘Abbas I, by granting them the 
privilege of being represented by an Armenian mayor 
(kalantar [q.v.]), made them virtually an autonomous 
community (again, Ottoman parallels should be 
borne in mind [see MILLET]. The Armenian merchants 
prospered, and travelled throughout Europe in pur- 
suit of commerce. Much of their wealth derived from 
the silk trade, the organisation of which ‘‘must be 
regarded as one of ‘Abbas’s great organizational 
achievements’’ (N. Steensgaard, The Asian trade revolu- 
tion of the seventeenth century, Chicago 1973, 381). 
English merchants who tried to force down the Shah’s 
price by buying silk on the free market found them- 
selves unable to do so (ibid, 377). Persian am- 
bassadors accredited to European capitals were 
customarily required to include in their baggage some 
bales of silk; this rule applied even to ambassadors 
who were Europeans. With the accession of Shah Safi 
(1038/1629), the royal monopoly on silk was broken, 
and money was diverted from the royal coffers to the 
pockets of Armenian merchants. For a time, Dutch 
merchants who, unlike the English East India Com- 
pany factors, were not reluctant to co-operate with the 
Armenians, turned a profit by buying silk privately. 
In desperation, the English East India Company of- 
fered the Armenians in 1099-1100/1688 the status of 
“honorary Englishmen”’ (Ferrier, The Armenians and 
the East India Company in Persia in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century, in Economic History Review, 2nd series, 
xxi [1973], 50), but it was too late; the Armenians pre- 
ferred the security of the Aleppo route, in co- 
operation with the Levant Company, to the hazards of 
the sea-route from the Persian Gulf (hostilities be- 
tween the Ottomans and the Safawids had militated 
against the use of overland routes to Mediterranean 
ports, but the Treaty of Zuhab (1049/1639) ushered in 
a long period of peace between the two, and the 
overland routes once more became attractive). The 
English East India Company was no longer able to 
compete in the silk trade, and stopped buying Persian 
silk after 1049-50/1640 when silk prices in Europe 
slumped (J. Foran, Fragile resistance: social transformation 
in Iran from 1500 to the Revolution, Westview Press 
1993, 65). In any case, by about 1059-60/1650 Bengal 
silk had become a cheaper source of supply for the 
East India Companies. In general, however, the pat- 
terns of trade established with Europe in the 1620s 
were maintained until 1722. The average value of 
Persia’s exports in the 11th/17th century, of which silk 
constituted a major part, was between £ 1-2 million 
sterling (zbid., 69). Carpets never constituted a large 
part of Safawid exports. Carpet workshops existed at 
Isfahan, Kashan and Kirman, and Shah ‘Abbas I, 
like his grandfather Shah Tahmasp I, was personally 
interested in developing the carpet-weaving industry. 
It was quicker, easier and cheaper for Europeans to 
import carpets from Turkey than from Persia during 
the long periods when the Ottomans and Safawids 
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were at war. Safawid carpets were exported to 
Mughal India, to the Portuguese colony at Goa, and 
to Indonesia, mostly shipped by the Dutch East India 
Company; some of these found their way to the 
Netherlands and the London market. The Safawids 
transformed a ‘‘simple produit artisanal des régions 
rurales’’ into ‘‘art digne de la cour et des palais prin- 
ciers’’ (Nadereh Aram-Zanganeh, Le tapis persan aux 
XVE et XVIE stécles: contribution a4 une sociologie de l’art 
persan, Lausanne 1984, 12), but the luxury carpet 
trade, depending as it did on royal patronage, declin- 
ed after the overthrow of the Safawids (see Savory, in 
Elr, art. Carpets. i. Introductory survey, iv, 834-9). 
Both internal and external factors contributed to 
the decline of the Persian economy after the time of 
‘Abbas II, and by the end of the 11th/17th century the 
balance of trade had turned against Persia. Silk pro- 
duction probably declined; and Persia began to im- 
port large quantities of cloth from India for which it 
had to pay cash. Furthermore, the Dutch drained 
large quantities of gold and silver from Persia as pay- 
ment for spices (Foran, 67-9). The merchants with the 
greatest reserves of cash were the Armenians; the 
royal treasury tended to hoard the best coins, and in 
addition Indian moneylenders and Armenian mer- 
chants tended to take the better coins out of circula- 
tion or out of the country altogether. The result was 
a considerable degree of debasement of the currency. 
Nevertheless, there was little inflationary pressure on 
the economy until the Afghan occupation in 
1135/1722, when it became a significant factor. Final- 
ly, the collapse of ‘Abbas I’s multicultural state with 
its policy of religious tolerance caused serious harm to 
the economy. The increased political influence of the 
‘ulama? in the last half-century of Safawid rule (the 
persecution of Jews under ‘Abbas II was an earlier 
portent of things to come) led to persecution of Arme- 
nian and Hindu merchants and the forcible conver- 
sion of Jews and Zoroastrians to Islam. Many 
Zoroastrians fled to the Kirman area, where they 
welcomed the Afghans as ‘‘liberators’’. From 1131- 
2/1719 onwards, there were uprisings among non- 
Shi‘i minorities in Shirwan, Kurdistan, Khuzistan 
and Baldtistan (Foran, 75 ff.). The dynastic struggles 
which followed the assassination of Nadir Shah in 
1160/1747 did still further damage to the economy, 
and, despite some improvement in trade in Fars 
under the Zands, a Select Committee appointed by 
the Court of Directors of the English East India Com- 
pany concluded in the 1780s that ‘‘the comparison 
between the past and present state of Persia, in every 
respect, will be found truly deplorable’’ (see C. Issawi 
(ed.), The economic history of Iran 1800-1914, Chicago 
1971, 86). 
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Schimkoreit, Regesten publizterter safawidischer Herr- 

Scherurkunden: Erlass und Staatsschreiben der frithen 

Neuzeit Irans, Berlin 1982. (b) Ithna ‘Ashari ideology 

and the role of the ‘ulama? in the Safawid state. S.A. 

Arjumand, The Turban for the Crown, Oxford 1988; 

A.K.S. Lambton, State and government in medieval 

Islam, Oxford 1981, 219-87. (c) Ottoman-Safawid 

relations. Adel Allouche, The origins and development of 

the Otloman-Safavid conflict 906-962/1500-1555, 

Berlin 1983; J.-L. Bacqué-Grammont, Les Ot- 

tomans, les Safavides et leurs voisins, Istanbul 1987. (d) 

The Safawid economy. Amin Banani, The social and 

economic structure of the Persian empire in its heyday, 

paper submitted to the Harvard Colloquium on 

Tradition and Change in the Middle East, 

December 1967, unpubl.; B. Fragner, Social and in- 

ternal economic affairs, in Camb. hist. Iran, vi, 491-567; 

Mehdi Keyvani, Artisans and guild life in the later 

Safawid period: contributions to the socio-economic history 

of Persia (Islamkundliche Untersuchungen 65), 

Berlin 1982, and review by Savory in Amer. Hist. 

Review, \xxxviii/5 (1983), 1302-3. 

(R.M. Savory) 
II. Literature. 

It is still difficult to assess properly the effects of the 
Safawid conquest on the cultural life of Persia. There 
can be no doubt about the importance of the Safawid 
period to the history of Persian art. During the first 
half of the 16th century, the arts of the book flourished 
like never before. Calligraphy and book-painting 
benefited greatly from the patronage of the ruling 
dynasty and there was an equal interest in architec- 
ture, exemplified in particular by the magnificent 
buildings which were erected in Isfahan in the course 
of the 17th century. Philosophy also reached a high 
point of development in the works of Mulla Sadr al- 
Din al-Shirazi [g.v.] and other members of his school. 
Literature, however, fared less well, according to a 
generally held view. The founding of the Safawid 
state, with all its momentous consequences for the 
social structure of the country and its religious life, 
allegedly brought the golden age of Persian literature 
to an end. From there on, a time of decline set in, 
which was not only poor in new heights of literary art 
but actually led to stagnation and a deterioration of 
style. 

One of the factors which helped to create this 
negative view on Safawid literature was the change of 
literary taste in Persia which occurred about the mid- 
dle of the 18th century, shortly after the Safawid 
period had come to a close. This brought about a 
strong condemnation of the excesses to which the In- 
dian style [see sABK-1 HINDI] in Persian poetry had led 
and a ‘‘return’’ (bazgasht) to the standards of earlier 
styles. As a result, a neo-classicist view of post- 
Timirid literature was established which not only left 
its mark on Persian literary criticism until the present 
day, but also had a great impact on evaluations by 
Western scholars. Only recently a more positive ap- 
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preciation of the Indian style is emerging. This seems 
however not yet to have led to a proper distinction be- 
tween Safawid literature and the Indian style, not- 
withstanding the fact that the latter did not have an ef- 
fect on the poets of Persia until the second half of the 
rule of the Safawids (see, for instance, E. Yarshater’s 
essay The Indian or Safavid style: progress or decline?). As 
a matter of fact, the 16th century constitutes a 
separate chapter in the history of Persian literature. 
The tadhkira writers of the period provide us with a 
lively picture of the literary scene in Safawid Persia 
which is marked by a series of innovations quite 
distinct from those which later on became 
characteristic of the Indian style. Valuable collections 
of material on this period are available now in the 
works of Dh. Safa and A. Guléin-i Ma‘ani. 

Furthermore, the impact on literature of the 
religious revolution brought about by the Safawids 
tends to be overrated. The active support of the 
dynasty to the spread of Shi‘ism in a country which 
was still overwhelmingly Sunni, was even said to have 
caused a ‘‘Shi‘ite standardisation of literature’ 
(Rypka, 292). The well-known injunction of Shah 
Tahmasp I to the poet Muhtasham {@.v.], to celebrate 
the Family of the Prophet in his poems rather than 
praise the secular ruler, is often quoted out of context. 
It has been given the significance of a radical turn 
from the traditions of court patronage by the Safawid 
dynasty as a whole, whereas it probably only points to 
a personal change of heart of one monarch, which 
temporarily brought to an end a period of exceptional- 
ly lavish patronage to the arts during the first half of 
the 16th century. It is, on the other hand, evident that 
a very substantial part of the poems and prose works 
produced in this period could be labelled either 
secular or mystical, but do not carry specifically Shi7 
characteristics. 

The Safawids, both the shahs and the other 
members of the royal house, were well-educated and 
often participated personally in artistic and literary 
pursuits. Already Isma‘il I (reigned 907-30/1501-24) 
resumed the traditional function of royal patronage, 
which had been fulfilled so brilliantly by two of his 
predecessors in the late 9th/15th century: the Timirid 
Husayn Baykara (d. 912/1506) at Harat and the Ak- 
Koyunlu sultan Ya‘ktib (d. 896/1490) at Tabriz. In 
917/1511, during his campaign in Khurasan, Isma‘il 
took the time for a visit to Djam, where the aged poet 
Hatifi [¢.v.] lived, to ask him tc celebrate the Safawid 
victory with an historical epic on the lines of his 
famous Zafar-ndma on the life of Timir Lang. 
Although this poem remained unfinished, it set an ex- 
ample for similar mathnawis in the heroic style of the 
Shah-nama written later on for the Safawid Shahs. 
Poems of this kind were composed, for instance, by 
Kasimit Gundabadi (d. 982/1574?) for Isma‘il and 
Tahmasp. The same poet also wrote a Kar-nama on 
the former Shah’s performance as a polo player. The 
ghazal poet $a? ib [¢.v.] celebrated Abbas II’s conquest 
of Kandahar in 1059/1649-50 in an ‘Abdds-nama (cf. 
Rieu, ii, 694). 

Such martial panegyrics did not exhaust Isma‘il’s 
interest in literature. Ahli of Shiraz (d. 942/1535), 
who had been a distinguished poet of the Ak- 
Koyunlu, dedicated to him the romantic poem Sthr-i 
halal, a work of great rhetorical artistry. Other officials 
and courtiers joined in this patronage, notably 
Isma‘il’s wakil Yar Ahmad Khiizani, better known as 
Nadjm-i Thani (d. 918/1512). Among the poets at- 
tached to Isma‘il’s court were Ummidi (d. 925/1519 
or 930/1523-4), who left a small number of panegyrics 
and religious kasidas, Lisani (d. 940/1533-4) and 


Wahidi (d. 942/1535). The Shah himself, under the 
pen name Khata’i [see tsma‘it I. 2], wrote Turkish 
poetry, remarkable for its daring statements of ex- 
treme kizilbash doctrines. 

More conspicuous yet was the interest Tahmasp I 
(930-84/1524-76) took in literature and the arts during 
the first twenty years of his reign. His patronage was 
matched by the wakil Kadi Djihan and the Shah’s 
brother Sam Mirza (923-74/1517-67 [g.v. ]). The latter 
left the most valuable record of early Safawid 
literature in a tadhkira entitled Tuhfa-yi Sami. Promi- 
nent among the many court poets of his reign were the 
wakil’s son Sharaf Djihan (d. 968/1560), the satirist 
Hayrati (d. 961/1553), Damiri (d. after 985/1578), 
and ‘Abdi Bég Nawidi (d. 988/1580). After Tahmasp 
lost his interest in patronage, about 951/1544-5, the 
support of the central court to literature remained 
drastically reduced for several decades. This attitude 
had two noticeable consequences: the aforementioned 
emphasis on religious poetry, as exemplified in the 
works of Muhtasham (d. 996/1587), and the begin- 
ning of the exodus of poets and artists to Indian 
courts. 

This emigration of literary talent, in which also 
many artists and scholars took part, began in the late 
16th century and continued up to the reign of the 
Mughal Emperor Awrangzib (1068-1118/1658-1707), 
should be seen against the background of the interna- 
tionalisation of Persian civilisation, which reached its 
height during this period. This phenomenon encom- 
passed most of the Islamic lands in Asia, in particular 
the Indian subcontinent, Uzbek Central Asia and the 
Ottoman Empire, but India was by far the most im- 
portant. A great demand for poets from Persia arose 
which could not be matched by the often wavering 
patronage of the Safawids. As it appears from 
biographical sources, the motivations to travel to In- 
dia were quite varied. Ghazali of Mashhad (d. in 
Gudjarat 980/1572), one of the first to leave Persia, 
fled from Shiraz after he had been accused of heresy 
(ithad). Others had run into difficulties with their 
patrons at home, or were allured by the prospect of 
fame and riches to be won at the Indian courts. 

Patronage in Safawid Persia was not restricted to 
the court of the Shah. Especially during the first cen- 
tury of Safawid rule, the courts of provincial gover- 
nors, usually also members of the royal house, made 
a significant contribution. At Hamadan, Tahmasp’s 
brother Bahram Shah supported his own circle of 
poets, whereas Mashhad unter the rule of the latter’s 
son Ibrahim Mirza (964-76/1556-68) gained renown 
as an artistic centre compensating, temporarily at 
least, for the lack of interest at the Shah’s court. Here 
poets like Thanai (d. Lahore 995 or 996/1586), Mayli 
of Harat (d. in India 984/1576) and Wali Dasht- 
Bayadi (d. 1001/1592-3) flourished, as well as some of 
the most important painters and calligraphers. The 
more remote provincial court at Yazd under Mir- 
Miran Ghiyath al-Din patronised the poet Wahshi 
[¢.v.] of Bafk (d. 991/1583). Outside the courts other 
cities were the scene of a lively pursuit of letters, e.g. 
Shiraz, where ‘Urfi [g.v.] (d. in India 999/1590-1) 
spent his early years, and Kashan, the hometown of 
Muhtasham. It was not unusual for poets to stay away 
from the court while still writing panegyrics for the 
rulers. From Baghdad, Fuddli (d. 970/1562-3 or 
963/1556 [g.v.]), who is best known for his poems in 
Azeri Turkish, paid homage to the Safawids until that 
city was taken over by the Ottomans. Muhtasham 
sent his poems to Indian courts but never travelled 
there himself. Increasingly, it seems, poetry began to 
become a private matter, as for instance in the case of 
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Sahabi of Astarabad (d. 1010/1601-2 [g.0.]), the 
master of the ruba“%i of this period, who lived for many 
years as a recluse near the shrine of Nadjaf. 

Up to a certain extent, court poetry revived under 
‘Abbas I (996-1038/1588-1629), first at Kazwin, and 
since 1598 at Isfahan. The position of a malik al- 
shuSara? [q.v.] was filled by Rukna Masih (d. 
1066/1655 or 1070/1659-60), and then by Shifa% (d. 
1037/1627). They both also served the Shah as physi- 
cians. In 1006/1597 Masih went to India after he had 
been accused of giving too little attention to his 
patron’s health. Discontent with the situation of the 
poets at the court of Isfahan was expressed by 
Kawthari of Hamadan (d. after 1015/1606) when in a 
poem dedicated to Shah ‘Abbas he made a reference 
to the lavish patronage offered at the courts of India 
(‘Abdu’! Ghani, ii, 168-71). On the other hand, it is 
reported that the poet Shani received his weight in 
gold as a reward for a single felicitous line in honour 
of the Imam SAIi (z:d., ii, 163). Among the poets at 
‘Abbas’ court were further Farigh (fl. ca. 1000/1591), 
Kamali (d. 1020/1611-2), and Zulali of Kh’ansar (d. 
1024/1615). 

A last period of great literary activity at the court of 
Isfahan were the reigns of Safi I (1038-52/1629-42) 
and ‘Abbas’s II (1052-77/1642-66). This was the time 
of Djalal al-Din Asir [q.v.] (d. 1049/1639-40), Kudsi 
(d. 1056/1646-7), Amani of Mazandaran (d. 
1061/1651) and Fasihi (d. ca. 1080/1670), but above 
all of $a°ib (d. 1088/1677-8 [g.v.]), the greatest poet of 
Safawid literature. 

The ghazal continued to be the principal poetic 
form, but the poets of the 16th century tried to renew 
its rather soulless and abstract features by developing 
a new style called already by contemporary writers 
wuki‘-git or zabdn-i wuki‘. By this they meant the 
fashion to introduce references to actual experiences 
of love and incidents occurring in the relationship of 
lovers and their beloveds. Although the motives they 
used were usually conventional (most of them be- 
longed to the tradition of tagkazzul from the earliest 
period onwards), they succeeded in creating an 
elegant lyricism, written in a simple language, often 
close to everyday speech, and an unadorned style. 
Baba Fighani [q.v.] is frequently mentioned as a 
predecessor of his trend, one of the earliest represen- 
tatives of which was Sharif Djihan. The wuku‘ style 
generated a number of subsidiary genres, like the one 
called wa-siukht, the theme of which was the lover’s 
turning away from the beloved (cf. Guléin-i Ma‘ani, 
Wuku‘, 681-8), and kada@ wa kadar, on erotic incidents 
which exhibit the workings of fate. Towards the end 
of the 16th century, a much more ingenious idiom 
began to develop: it was characterised by the search 
for new and unusual imagery and a sophisticated use 
of the traditional motifs. In the 17th century, $3?ib 
brought the ghazal back to a more abstract level, with- 
out adding much to its stock of themes and motives. 
Recently, his poetry, marked by the frequent use of 
proverbial illustration (ersal-i mathal), has been 
revalued by Persian critics as an acceptable form of 
the Indian style, to which the term ‘“‘style of Isfahan’’ 
is applied. 

The kasida was still occasionally used for courtly 
panegyrics, but far more often as a medium for 
mankabat poetry, i.e. hymns praising the Prophet and 
the Imams. Stanzaic poems became extremely 
popular for Shit elegies, like the famous dawazdah- 
band of Muhtasham. As a secular form of love poetry, 
expanded patterns known as musaddas and murabba‘ 
were put into currency, especially by Wahshi; some of 
these poems have survived as popular songs. 


Mystical ruba“is were written in great numbers, as 
is evident from the anthologies compiled in this 
period. Intricate rhetorical artifices, which had come 
into fashion already during the Timirid period, con- 
tinued to be used in topical quatrains, especially in 
chronograms. The quatrain was also frequently used 
for poems featuring young craftsmen, known as 
Shahrangiz [q.v.] or shahrashib. This genre was intro- 
duced at the court of Tahmasp by Lisani and Wahidi. 

Many poets attempted to compose a khamsa [q.v.] 
after Nizami’s example, or even a sab“a on the lines of 
Djami [9¢.v.]. Various new subjects for narrative 
poetry were introduced: they were either taken from 
ancient lore (eg. the love between Sultan Mahmid 
and his slave Ayaz), or they were newly invented as 
allegories. Outstanding mathnawi poets were ‘Abdi 
Bég Nawidi, who also wrote a work in imitation of 
Sa‘di’s Bistan, Zulali, whose Mahmid wa Ayaz became 
very popular, and Shifa?i, the author of Namakddan-i 
hakikat, in the style of Sana’1. Short mathnawis usually 


-dealt with themes related to the wukid‘-gii as it was 


fashionable in ghazals. Most court poets produced a 
Saki-nama, based on motives derived from anacreontic 
verse, which could be either devoted to panegyrics or 
to mysticism. 

Among the prose works written in Safawid Persia, 
the tadhkiras took a prominent place. They were writ- 
ten according to the principles of this genre, which 
had been established in the late Timirid period by 
Dawlatshah and SAIi Shir Nawa’i [q. ov. |. The latter’s 
work provided the model for Madjma‘ al-khawass, writ- 
ten in Caghatay Turkish by the painter and poet 
Sadiki Bég [see further MUKHTARAT. 2. In Persian 
literature]. The tadhkiras are also valuable sources of 
critical judgments on contemporary poetry. Among 
the historical works written under the Safawids, 
Hasan Bég Rumlii’s Ahsan al-tawarikh (985/1577) and 
Iskandar Munshi’s [9.v.] Ta°rikh-i ‘alamara-yi ‘Abbasi 
(1038/1628-9) deserve special mention. The Tadhkira- 
yi Shah Tahmasp is a contribution to historiography 
made by the Shah himself on the basis of a speech 
delivered to Ottoman ambassadors at his court in 
969/1562. In the religious sciences, including the 
flourishing school of Shi‘i philosophy, Arabic re- 
mained the common linguistic medium. However, 
several remarkable works were written in Persian as 
well, e.g. the Djami‘-i ‘Abbasi by Baha? al-Din SAmili 
[g.v.], on religious law and various related subjects, 
and the theological treatise Gawhar-i murdd by “Mulla 
‘Abd al-Razzak Lahidji [q.v.], one of the pupils of 
Mulla Sadr, and a long series of theological writings 
by Muhammad Bakir Madjlisi-yi Thani (g.2.]. 

Persian literature of the Safawid period has been 
dealt with also elsewhere in this Encyclopaedia: see 
Vol. IV, IRAN. vii—Literature, 68a-69b, and, as far as 
contemporaneous Indo-Persian literature is con- 
cerned, Vol. VII, muGHats. 10. Literature, 340b- 
344a; on the most important stylistic trend of the 
period [see SABK-! HINDI]. 
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IV. Religion, philosophy and science. 

As for all pre-modern societies so Safawid-period 
developments in both ‘‘high’’/‘‘élite’’ and 
“‘low’’/‘‘popular’’ religious discourse, philosophical 
inquiry and certain areas of scientific theory and prac- 
tice are most usefully understood in terms of the 
association of their practitioners with the patronage, 
‘lines of interest’, links or influence of different 
segments of society. Because of a continuity with im- 
mediately preceding social formations, developments 
in ‘the discourses of these disciplines tended to be 
enriched and enhanced rather than to suffer breaks 
with the pre-Safawid heritage. More often than not 
the written legacy of these disciplines is dominated by 
the producers of ‘‘high’’/‘‘élite’’ discourse, i.e. the 
literate few, usually protégés of the socio-economic 
and political élite. So limited was their number that 
the same few names frequently appear as practitioners 
in different disciplines. ‘‘Popular’’ expression in these 
disciplines is also visible in this period, however, in 
the religious and medical realms in particular. In- 
deed, such was the extent of ‘“‘popular’’ antipathy of 
various non-élite, social groups to some 
‘“‘high’’/‘‘élite’” practitioners and their sponsors 
among the political and socio-economic élite, that on- 
ly the continuous support of the latter insured the sur- 
vival, if not the triumph, of their protégés and their 
contributions in their own time sufficient to provide 
some legacy for the future. 


I. Religious trends 


The importance of such links of association and the 
extent of ‘‘popular’’ animosity toward élite practi- 
tioners and their court patrons is particularly evident 
in the religious discourse of the period. 

There had been Shi‘i communities scattered 
throughout Persia since the disappearance of the 
Twelfth Imam in 260/873-4. The establishment of 
Twelver Shi‘ism by Shah Isma‘il I [g.v.] in 907/1501- 
2, at the Safawid capture of Tabriz, portended a 
repeat of the short-lived conversion to the faith of the 
Il-Khanid Sultan Oldjeytu (d. 716/1316 [g.v.]) an 
“event”? which must later have appeared to stem 
more from Realpolitik than from genuine conviction. 
Indeed, in the first century of the Safawids, the 
court’s identification with, and efforts to patronise 
and promulgate, the faith met with limited success in 
Safawid territory and won little credibility within the 
Twelver community itself and, in fact, exacerbated 
existing differences between and among the Akh- 
bariyya and the Usiliyya [g. vv.] 

IsmA‘il’s interest in the faith had no basis in the 
history of the Safawid Siff order. Initially, the order 
had comprised mainly Shafi‘i Sunnis, had maintained 
an attitude of political quietism and had claimed no 
special relationship to any member of the Prophet’s 
family [see 1. above]. Following an influx of peasants 
and tribal nomads the order became a militantly mes- 
sianic movement under Shaykh Haydar (d. 851/1447) 
and Shaykh Djunayd (d. 893/1488) [g.vv.]. During 
Isma‘il’s reign members of the Kizil-Bash [¢.v. ] élite 
evinced little interest in the details of the doctrines and 
practices of the newly established faith. Safawid 
religious discourse simply appended extremist 
Twelver interpretations to similarly radical represen- 
tations of other religious traditions in order to 


legitimise the divine nature of the ruler and his mis- 
sion: Isma‘il depicted himself variously as ‘‘Jesus, son 
of Mary’’, various pre-Islamic Persian epic figures, as 
well as al-imam al-‘adil al-kamil (‘‘the just, the perfect 
Im4m’’), the latter title being a reference both to a 
just secular ruler and, in Twelver terminology, to the 
Hidden Imam himself. Such allusions encouraged the 
reverence among the lower-ranking Kizil-Bash war- 
riors required to fuel the constant struggle against 
such of the order’s enemies as the Sunni Ozbegs and 
Ottomans, rival Shi‘i elements such as the 
Musha‘sha‘ {9.v.], and, throughout the period, com- 
peting Safi messianic movements, whose social 
origins and religious inclinations often approximated 
those of the Safawids (Newman, The myth, 68-76). 

If the Safawids’ commitment to orthodox Twelver 
Shi‘ism seemed problematic, so was the existence of 
the Safawid polity itself. The constant wars between 
the Kizil-Bash and their opponents and the Safawids’ 
repeated losses of territory to both the Ozbegs and the 
Ottomans throughout this period, only underscored 
the fragility of the Safawid experiment. 

For Arab Twelver clerics resident outside Safawid 
territory, a special, additional source of aggravation 
was the open association with and services rendered to 
Safawid Shi‘ism by ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-Karaki (d. 
940/1534 [q.v.]) beginning soon after Isma‘il’s profes- 
sion of faith, as well as the compensation for these 
which al-Karaki received in land and cash. 

In the Djabal ‘Amil region of Lebanon, both well- 
established and such younger scholars as Shaykh 
Zayn al-Din b. ‘Ali, called al-Shahid al-Thani (the 
second martyr) (d. 965/1557), and his student and 
associate al-Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Samad (d. 984/1576) 
expressed their disapproval of Safawid Shi‘ism and of 
al-Karaki by shunning all Safawid entanglements and 
territory, even though both al-Karaki and Shaykh 
Zayn al-Din were proponents of the Usiliyya tenden- 
cy within Twelver Shi‘ism. 

By this period, owing expecially to the contribu- 
tions of such scholars as Dja‘far b. al-Hasan al- 
Muhakkik al-Hilli (d. 676/1277) and al-Hasan b. 
Yusuf al-Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325) (¢.vv.] who 
had ‘‘converted’’ Oldjeytu, the Usiliyya had stressed 
the application of subjective disciplines and rationalist 
principles—including igjtihad [q.v.]—to the Twelver- 
accepted revelation, and the authorisation of al-fakih 
al-gjami‘ lt-shara*it al-ifta? (‘‘the legist whose study of 
those disciplines and principles permitted him to issue 
a fatwa’’) to undertake in the period of occultation 
(ghayba [q.v.]) many practical activities reserved for 
the Imam during his presence, based on the Imam’s 
designation of the fakih as his nd%b (deputy). The 
Usiliyya also divided the community into the 
unschooled ‘ammi (lay believer) and the mudjtahid 
[g.».], requiring the former to practice taklid [q.v.] of 
the latter’s legal ruling and accept his authority over 
other matters of doctrine and practice within the com- 
munity. In addition, the Usiliyya permitted to the 
fakih a wide scope of interaction with the secular 
political establishment, especially insofar it might pro- 
tect or further the interests of the community. Al- 
Karaki initially argued that his involvement with the 
court was permitted by virtue of his being nab to al- 
imam al-‘adil, an implicit acceptance of Isma‘il’s 
claims to the imamate. Criticised on this point, al- 
Karaki advanced the concept of niyaba ‘amma 
(‘‘general delegation of the Imam’s authority’’), iden- 
tified al-fakih al-gjami< li ‘l-sharait as n@ib “amm 
(‘‘general deputy’’) of the Imam, and justified his in- 
volvement with the court as that permitted between 
the naib “amm/fakih and al-dja*ir (the tyrannous ruler) 
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as leader of a non-Twelver political institution. 

The open criticism of al-Karaki’s association with 
the court by such clerics from the Gulf and the Shi‘7 
shrine cities in Arab ‘Irak as Ibrahim b. SulaymAn al- 
Katift (d. after 945/1539) pointed to the presence of 
anti-Usuli, Akhbari-style polemic in the community 
during the first Safawid century. In exchanges with al- 
Karaki, al-Karifi, for example, promoted the defini- 
tion of al-dja°ir of such earlier Akhbaris as Muham- 
mad b. ‘Ali, al-Shaykh al-Sadtk (d. 381/991-2 (see 
IBN BABAWAYH]), as a false claimant to the imamate— 
implicitly denouncing Isma‘il as such—and rejected 
the niyaba of the fakik and thereby the latter’s role in 
such practical activities as the collection and distribu- 
tion of zakat and the leadership of Friday prayer. 
Where al-Karaki’s support derived primarily from the 
court, elements of al-Katifi’s critique clearly enjoyed 
the support of both certain Arab ‘Iraki Twelver clerics 
and of the local poor and artisanal sections of the 
‘Iraki Shi‘a. The resentment of these ‘‘popular’’ 
classes derived at least partly from their having been 
taxed to pay for a tour of the area by IsmA‘il, accom- 
panied by al-Karaki, after the Safawids’ capture of 
Baghdad in 914/1508. 

The widespread censure of al-Karaki forced his per- 
manent relocation to the court. There the intra-Kizil- 
Bash civil war following Isma‘il’s death encouraged 
factions at court to support the challenge of several 
Persian clerics and the sadr Ni‘mat Allah al-Hilli (d. 
940/1533)—a student of al-Karaki and the first genu- 
ine Twelver cleric to hold the post—to the latter’s rul- 
ing that the fakih/na’ib might lead the Friday prayer, 
a challenge also supported by al-Katifi. Al-Hilli’s co- 
sadr Ghiyath al-Din Mansar b. Muhammad al- 
Dashtaki (d. 948/1541) criticised specific instances of 
al-Karaki’s exercise of power (see also below, subsec- 
tions II and III. ii. on philosophy and astronomy). 

Al-Karaki’s triumph in these contests—al-Hilli was 
banished, al-Katifi admonished, al-Dashtaki dismiss- 
ed, another student of al-Karaki was appointed sadr, 
and in 939/1532 a firman was issued declaring al- 
Karaki nab al-Imam and granting him authority over 
the polity’s religious affairs and the faith’s 
propagation—was, however, more apparent than 
real. Court support for al-Karaki owed more to the ef- 
forts of the ascendant Shamli to hand over respon- 
sibility for the spiritual sphere to a cleric of proven 
loyalty, freeing themselves to consolidate their own 
position at the centre of the Kizil-Bash coalition; in- 
deed, given the terminology of the firman, al-Karaki 
was perhaps directed to compose the firman himself. 
Beyond lip-service, the political élite paid little interest 
to the faith. Moreover, the firman’s charge to al- 
Karaki to further promulgate the faith within the 
realm suggested that Twelver Shi‘ism had failed to ex- 
pand significantly the number of its adherents in 
Safawid territory. 

Indeed, internal and external forces opposed to al- 
Karaki, if not also Safawid Shi‘ism itself, only flour- 
ished. The former, as represented by al-Hilli, con- 
tinued to grow stronger in such a way that, although 
a student of al-Karaki became sadr sometime after al- 
Karaki’s death, Friday prayer services were discon- 
tinued in Safawid territory. Within the larger Twelver 
community regionally, al-Karifi’s sniping persisted, 
as did the Lebanese clerics’ open boycott of Safawid 
Shi‘ism and disavowal of al-Karaki’s association 
therewith. These clerics experienced little harassment 
from Sunni Ottoman authorities. Zayn al-Din’s sud- 
den execution by the Ottomans in 965/1557—at 
which al-Husayn fled to Safawid territory with his 
young son, Shaykh Baha’? (d. 1030/1621) al-‘Amili 


[g.v., and see below, subsections II and II]}—failed to 
spark any mass migration of Arab Twelver clerics 
from Ottoman to Safawid territory. Al-Husayn 
himself, though he accepted court positions and 
remuneration, later left Safawid territory and 
disavowed his own Safawid associations. 

The continuing losses by the Safawids of substantial 
territories to the Ottomans, beginning a year after al- 
Karaki’s death in 941/1534 (including Baghdad and 
the shrine cities), the 962/1555 treaty formalising 
those losses, the chaos that further shook the ‘‘em- 
pire’’ at the death of Tahmasp, and the effort to re- 
establish Sunnism under Isma‘il IT (984/1576-7 [q.v.}) 
only pointed to the imminent demise of the Safawid 
experiment and underlined the precarious position of 
the faith in Safawid hands. Indeed, pockets of Persian 
Sunnism, e.g. in Kazwin, remained viable over the 
entire period. 

Prominent Twelver Usuli scholars continued their 
boycott of Safawid Shi‘ism in the latter part of the 
century. Neither Zayn al-Din’s son al-Hasan (d. 
1011/1602-3), aged seven at his father’s death, or his 
relative and associate Sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Ali (d. 
1009/1600)—authors of the important Ma‘alim al-din 
and Madarik al-ahkam respectively—were removed 
from Ottoman territory. Both studied with al-Husayn 
b. ‘Abd al-Samad in the Lebanon and in ‘Irak with 
the Persian clerics ‘Abd Allah al-Yazdi (d. 981/1573) 
and Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ardabili (d. 993/1585, 
author of the influential Madjma‘ al-fa?ida and Zubdat 
al-bayan), both of whom had abandoned Safawid ter- 
ritory. Both also later forsook plans for a pilgrimage 
to Mashhad for fear ‘Abbas I (g.v.] would press them 
into his service. 

The existence of significant Twelver communities 
located at and around the shrine cities of ‘Irak, as well 
as the Gulf and the Lebanon, as alternative points of 
focus and independent bases for the community, 
facilitated both the Ustlt and Akhbari critiques of 
Safawid Shi‘ism in general and the manner in which 
al-Karaki had cast his lot with Safawid Shi‘ism in 
particular. 

In the 11th/17th century, however, in a gradually 
improving politico-military atmosphere, the patron- 
age of the court and the Safawid political and socio- 
economic élite was directed to the establishment of 
Twelver centres in Persia. The development of these 
as alternatives to the educational centres and shrines 
located in Ottoman territory, especially those of 
“Irak—captured in 1033/1623-4 but lost to the Ot- 
tomans in 1048/1638 and never retaken—and Mecca 
and Medina, complemented Safawid efforts to 
develop Persian centres of commerce and trade and 
stem the outflow of precious metals. Attention to 
economic considerations grew with rising expen- 
ditures and falling revenues over the century, particu- 
larly after the accession of ‘Abbas II in 1052/1642 
(Matthee, Politics and trade, esp. 218-77, and 239, 
citing the 17th-century account of Tavernier; idem, 
The career of Mohammed Beg). 

‘Abbas I designated Isfahan as the new Safawid 
capital and he, later shahs, and associates of the court, 
made important additions to older buildings and 
founded new mosques and schools in the city; by late 
in the century, it contained more than 150 mosques 
and 48 religious schools. The court and its associates 
also contributed directly to the enhancement of Kum 
[g.v.], location of the tomb of Fatima, sister of the 
eighth Imam, as an educational centre and pilgrimage 
site; later shahs were buried in precincts adjacent to 
the shrine itself. ‘Abbas I’s famous walk from Isfahan 
to Mashhad, burial place of the eighth Imam, typified 
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efforts made to enhance the fame of that city and its 
shrine. 

Many individual clerics were often direct recipients 
of the patronage which these programmes involved. 
As part of his massive building programme in 
Isfahan, ‘Abbas built a school for ‘Abd Allah al- 
Shushtari (d. 1021/1612-13), who had come to Persia 
from Nadjaf, where he had studied with al-Ardabili. 
‘Abbas built a mosque for Lutf Allah al-Maysr (d. 
1032/1622-3), grandson of a Lebanese cleric who had 
avoided the court. Shaykh Baha’i, who had served as 
Shaykh al-Islam in Harat and composed his Zubdat al- 
usal, an important work of Usili jurisprudence, was 
appointed to the same post in Isfahan, took an active 
role in the capital’s building programme and also 
undertook domestic political missions for ‘Abbas, 
managing the shah’s constitution of his estates as 
wakf. 

As these clerics’ close connection with the court 
paralleled that of al-Karaki, so many observed and 
built on his Usdli pronouncements. All staunchly sup- 
ported the conduct of Friday prayer service during the 
occultation, for example. Mir DamAd (d. 1040/1630-1 
[see aL-DAMAD and below, subsections II and III. 
i])—whose father was son-in-law to al-Karaki, and 
who had studied under students of al-Shahid al- 
Thani, including the father of Shaykh Baha’, and 
was a close associate of the courts of both ‘Abbas I and 
Safi—using the concept of general delegation of 
authority, stated that the individual in possession of 
al-niydba al-‘amma was to lead that prayer, and defined 
the latter as the mudjtahid/fakih who had attained 
shara>y al-ift@. Shaykh Bahai supported an active role 
for the fakih in the collection and distribution of the 
zakat and khums, following similar rulings by earlier 
Usili clerics. Their court connections affirmed these 
clerics’ concomitant endorsement of the fakih’s 
associating with the established political institution, 
and legitimised the court’s claim to a special, indeed 
exclusive, relationship with the faith itself. 

These Persian centres and clerics increasingly 
became a focus for the region’s Twelver community, 
attracting both Persian and Arab students and pro- 
ducing many of the most prominent scholars of the 
later 11th/17th century. Thus among Shaykh Baha’i’s 
students were Sadr al-Din Muhammad al-Shirazi (d. 
1050/1640 [see MULLA saDRA, and also below)), 
Muhammad Taki al-Madjlisi (d. 1070/1659 [g.v.]), 
Muhammad Bakir al-Sabzawari (d. 1090/1679), 
Muhsin Fayd al-Kashani (d. 1091/1680 [g.v. and see 
below, subsections II and III. iJ) and Mirza Rafi‘ al- 
Din Na?ini (d. 1099/1688). Many of this generation of 
scholars also both supported, and enjoyed good rela- 
tions with, the court and approved of the expanded 
role of the fakih during the occultation. Thus 
Sabzawari—a proponent of al-niydba al-‘dmma and 
teacher at al-Shushtar?’s school—officiated at, and 
Naini attended, the djuldés or accession ceremony of 
Shah Sulayman. Muhammad Taki al-Madjlisi_ was 
Friday prayer leader in Isfahan and his son the noted 
cleric Muhammad Bakir (d. 1111/1699), following in 
the footsteps of his father’s teacher Shaykh Baha’i, 
was appointed the capital’s Shaykh al-Islam by Shah 
Sulayman; his famous, massive hadith compilation, 
the Bihar al-anwaér, was assembled with court 
assistance (Kohlberg, Behar al-Anwar). Like the 
Madjlist family, which included such later eminent 
Usili scholars as Muhammad Bakir b. Muhammad 
Akmal al-Bihbahani, al-Wahid (d. 1205/1791 [g.2.}), 
the Mar‘ashi [q..] family, forebearers of the present- 
day Mar‘ashi-Nadjafi family, also had important 
court connections in this period. These included mar- 


riage with the family of ‘Abbas I, appointment to the 
position of sadr, and the designation by ‘Abbas II of 
one of their number, Khalifa Sultan (d. 1065/1655), 
himself a noted cleric, to the vizierate. 

The relations between this second-generation of 
Persian-based Twelver clerics and the court continued 
to legitimise the Safawid’s public, and exclusive, 
claim to a special association with the faith, although 
these claims were expressed in less extreme terms than 
in the previous century. Muhammad Bakir al- 
Madjlisi, for example, in an essay reflective of the 
continued, but more restrained, nature of this affilia- 
tion, argued that Isma‘il’s appearance portended the 
impending re-appearance of the Mahdi himself 
(Babayan, The waning, 182-5, 189-91). The same 
clerics were also actively involved in the domestic pro- 
pagation of the faith. Al-Shushtari’s school was built 
in the heart of the bazaar, for example. Fayd al- 
Kashani, his associate and friend Muhammad Taki 
al-Madjlisi, and his son Muhammad Bakir, were 
among those who wrote numerous Persian-language 
tracts on the most basic doctrines and practices of the 
faith. 

As the faith established and broadened its foothold 
in the country, so the disputes over matters of doctrine 
and practice, and the relation between the clergy and 
the state, found expression in Safawid territory as 
well. The Usiliyya/Akhbariyya dispute, which turned 
on this combination of arguments, was given new life 
in Persia following the accession of ‘Abbas I with the 
open association of such of the Usilis as Shaykh 
Bahai and Mir Damad with the court. By later in the 
century, the dispute had flourished to such an extent 
that among the ever-larger number of Twelver clerics 
resident in Persia factions within each tendency 
became discrete. Extreme Usilis asserted the falseness 
of the Safawid association with the faith, and argued 
for direct clerical rule. The Usulis and the moderate 
Akhbaris (mudjtahid-muhaddith), however, agreed on 
the authority of the fakih as didmi sharait al-idjtihad 
over matters of doctrine and practice and permission 
for him to interact with the established political in- 
stitution. This latter group included Muhammad 
Amin al-Astarabadi (d. 1030/1640) (often identified 
as the ‘“‘founder’’ of the Akhbari school, see 
Kohlberg, Astarabadi) and such higher-ranking, court- 
connected scholars at Isfahan and provincial centres 
as Muhammad Taki al-Madjlisi, Khalil al-Kazwini 
(d. 1088/1677), Fayd al-Kashani, Muhammad Tahir 
b. Muhammad Husayn al-Shirazi al-Kummi (d. 
1098/1687, and Shaykh al-Islam in Kum during the 
reign of Shah Sulayman) and Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d. 1104/1693 [¢.v.]) (who 
came to Persia, settled in Mashhad, and was there ap- 
pointed Shaykh al-Islam. 

By contrast, the radical Akhbaris (muhaddith) were 
particularly a force in the provincial and smaller cen- 
tres of the faith inside Safawid Persia, such as 
Mashhad, and peripheral regions outside Safawid ter- 
ritory, where they were more likely strong among 
lower-ranking urban clerics and recent immigrants to 
the cities. Unschooled in, and rejecting the validity of 
recourse to the rationalist legal sciences, these clerics 
relied solely on the hadith of the Imams in all matters 
of doctrine and practice; some rejected the Kur?a4n 
itself as evidence (Newman, The nature of the Akhbaril 
Usili dispute). 

Religious orthodoxy did not always win the day 
among all segments of the ‘‘lay’? community. 
“*Popular’’ religious practices and customs, of which 
the court and its clerical protégés disapproved and 
tried to suppress or control, remained widespread. 
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Coffee-houses, for example, were a ubiquitous feature 
of the country, particularly in the second Safawid cen- 
tury owing to the rapid urbanisation of such cities as 
Isfahan in this period [see kAHWa]. These were 
patronised by all classes of people, but especially by 
such of the ‘‘lower’’ orders as artists, poets, tellers of 
religious stories, scholars, musicians and Sifis. When 
the court perceived its interests were threatened, it 
enlisted the clergy to crack down on these and other 
‘‘popular’’ pastimes and activities. The ‘‘purge’’ of 
939/1523 coincided with the ‘‘victory’’ of al-Karaki 
over his opponents, for example (Rumla, 113). In the 
second Safawid century, as the economic hardships of 
the mid-century encouraged the court to develop in- 
digenous religious centres, the court capitalised on 
clerical orthodoxy to check any coffee-house based 
dissent and to focus popular attention on minority 
merchants as prominent, subordinate, actors in the 
country’s economic life. ‘Abbas I feared the overtly 
political nature of coffee-house conversations, and 
assigned clerics to monitor activities in coffee-houses 
and to preach sermons on Islamic law or lead prayers. 
‘Abbas II’s vizier Khalifa Sultan launched a wide- 
spread, if also temporary, suppression of certain 
coffee-house excesses, wine-drinking and prostitution, 
and a similarly shortlived effort to convert the coun- 
try’s Jews—like that undertaken by ‘Abbas I—and to 
restrict certain activities of Armenian merchants 
(Matthee, Coffee in Safavid Iran, esp. 26-30; idem, The 
career of Muhammed Beg, 27-9; Al-e Dawid, Coffeehouse, 
1-2; Babayan, The waning, 255-6). 

Also problematic were Safi influences rivalling the 
paramountcy of the Safawid Safi order and the 
associated hegemonic position of the Usuli clerical 
establishment. These challenges frequently involved 
elements of rural and urban /arika Siifism and became 
especially ominous when linked with messianic 
revivals among both rival and intra-Kizil-Bash tribal 
movements. The various phases of the Nuktawiyya 
[¢.v.] ‘‘heresy’’ typified these connections and the 
resultant Safawid concern, especially the Nuktawi 
rebellion against ‘Abbas I in 1002/1593, in which both 
members of the Kizil-Bash confederation and disaf- 
fected urban elements were implicated (Babayan, op. 
cit., 46-7; Amoretti, Religion, 644-6). The khurid) of 
Darwish Rida in 1040/1631 was particularly threaten- 
ing for its messianic overtones and the support the lat- 
ter engendered among some Safawid oymaks 
(Babayan, op. cit., 103-4). The urbanisation trends of 
the second Safawid century further encouraged the 
rise of urban-based lower-class/‘‘popular’’ Sifi 
movements. 

The Usuli/Akhbari polemic intersected with the 
broader concern with Sufi influence. Members of 
each madhhab denounced Sufi orders and_ their 
‘theretical’’ practices, but imputing ‘‘low’’ Safi 
tendencics especially became a device of the lower- 
ranking, or otherwise peripheralised, clerics with 
which to assault the small number of court-supported 
Usuli and moderate Akhbari clerics and_ their 
associates. These were a small group, often conve- 
niently related by ties of family and education, whose 
interests in aspects of élite/‘‘high’’ philosophical or 
gnostic inquiry were as exclusivist and élitest in doc- 
trine and practice as their jurisprudence. These 
denunciations were especially frequent during the 
second Safawid century, coinciding with court efforts 
to combat such Sidfi-oriented movements as the 
Nuktawis and that of Darwish Rida, the still-strong 
Siff proclivities among the Kizil-Bash and the Sifi in- 
fluence in the rapidly expanding urban centres, in- 
cluding e.g. Isfahan. Such criticism won sufficiently 
widespread appeal to help force the resignation of 


Shaykh Bahai as Shaykh al-Islam in Isfahan. Baha?i’s 
student Mulla Sadra Shirazi was likewise charged 
with Safi inclinations; Rahman (The philosophy of 
Mulla Sadra, 2-3) has suggested that Sadra’s disagree- 
ment with his teacher Mir Damad and his subsequent 
repudiation of such concepts as wahdat al-wudjid, as in 
his Tarh al-kawnayn, can at least be partly explained as 
the result of such attacks. Sadra’s only Persian- 
language prose work, Sth asl, was a defence against 
allegations of Safi tendencies. 

The interest of Fayd al-Kashani—a student of 
Baha’1, Mir Damad, and Sadr, and the latter’s son- 
in-law—in Akhbarism was at least partly defensive, 
stemming from a growing appreciation of the poten- 
tial and real attacks against him for his court and 
family connections and his own philosophical in- 
terests. In fact, Fayd accepted enough of Usili 
doctrine—arguing that the command of the shah was 
sufficient justification for the performance of Friday 
prayer, leading Friday prayer in Isfahan and ruling 
that the fakih, based on al-niyaba, ought to oversee the 
collection and distribution of al-khums—to qualify him 
as a mudjtahid-muhaddith; his philosophical proclivities 
similarly tended to the ‘‘high’’, exclusive gnosticism 
of his teachers. Sabzawari was also attacked for his 
purported Sifi tendencies. 

Later in the century, Muhammad Bakir al- 
MadjlisI, another associate of the court and Shaykh al- 
Islam of the capital, was forced into a posthumous 
defence of his father Muhammad Taki—like Fayd al- 
Kashani a mudjtahid-muhaddith with philosophical 
tendencies—against charges that the former was a 
Safi. His own disclaimer of interest in and his censure 
of Sifism and philosophy, and also his work with 
Twelver hadith, at least partly stemmed from concern 
lest he be subjected to similar attacks from the same 
quarters. Nevertheless, al-Madjlisi exhibited some in- 
terest in Islamic esoterica, and his essay on the Jews 
Sawa@‘%tk al-Yahid is a balanced, if stern, discussion of 
the general duties enjoined on the ahi al-dhimma, in 
which he stated that some prohibitions were without 
legal foundation and in which he permitted Muslim 
rulers a wide latitude in implementing any or all of 
them. 

If widespread approval for anti-Usili polemics in- 
creased such ‘‘discretion’’ in Usuli discourse, the 
court’s backing for its clerical supporters nevertheless 
assured their dominance of key religious institutions, 
and thus the material wherewithal to continue their 
intellectual activity throughout the period. By later in 
the Safawid period, the Persian centres of the faith 
were on a par with, if they had not eclipsed, the ‘Iraki 
shrines, and developments in the Usili and Akhbari 
traditions in this period enabled the faith to weather 
its disestablishment following the fall of the Safawid 
house. Akhbaris fled to the ‘Iraki shrine cities at the 
time of the Afghan invasion and were eventually 
defeated as a force within the community by al-Wahid 
al-Bihbahani (Cole, Shz‘t clerics, esp. 15-23). 

Crucial to and further cementing this Usilt 
triumph, however, was the Safawid-period articula- 
tion of concepts enhancing clerical authority within 
the community. The final formalisation of the concept 
of al-mugjtahid al-mutlak, for example, facilitated fur- 
ther differentiation in the clerical hierarchy and the 
subsequent evolution of such concepts as mardja‘-i 
taklid (the source of emulation) [g.v.], the rankings of 
hudjdjat al-islam [see HuDJDJA] and ayatullah [g.v. in 
Suppl.] and, eventually, the principle of government 
by an expert in jurisprudence, or wilayat-i fakih. The 
Usilis’ recovery of control over the Persian Shit 
religious institution—the schools, shrines and 
mosques—and KAdjar patronage of the faith, on the 
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Safawid model, provided the clergy with resources to 
maintain and eventually activate these concepts in 
spite of, if not also as much because of, the hostility 
of the various established political institutions and 
their ubiquitous foreign backers. 


II. Philosophy in the Safawid period 


The written legacy of the practitioners of ‘‘high”’ 
philosophical and rationalist religious discussion iden- 
tifies them as members of the same tiny, scholarly 
class who traditionally served and identified with the 
agenda of the established political institution. The 
conditional nature of court interest and support, the 
inherent tendency to restrict the scope for inquiry per- 
mitted the untrained, and the extent to which the 
scope and style of their inquiry was determined by the 
preceding discourse, were thus as much features of 
“thigh’’ philosophical inquiry as the ‘‘high’’ religious 
one. As leading Usili scholars, these philosophers also 
participated in the teaching and training of future 
generations of Shi‘i philosophers, thus enhancing the 
reputation of the Persian centres of education and 
study as well as creating a new class of clerics whose 
interests were linked with those of the political and 
socio-economic élite. 

That the careers and scholarly agenda of the 
‘thigh’’/‘‘élite’” philosophers of the Safawid and 
earlier periods were more similar than not, is evident 
from examining figures who lived through both. 
Djalal al-Din Muhammad Dawani (830/1426- 
908/1502-03 [g.v.]), for example, was based in Shiraz 
and studied with students of al-Sharif al-Djurdjani (d. 
816/1413 [¢.v.]) and teachers of Ibn Hadjar al- 
“Askalani (d. 852/1449 [g.v.]). Dawani enjoyed the 
patronage of and served the region’s pre-Safawid 
political establishments, including the Timurid Abi 
Sa‘id (d. 873/1469 [q.v.]) and the Ottoman sultan 
Bayezid II (d. 918/1512 [g.v.]). 

Although his philosophical contributions have yet 
to receive detailed, comparative attention, Dawani 
appears to have been primarily a reviver of aspects of 
the Illuminationist tradition, while remaining loyal to 
the rationalist aspects of Ibn Sina’s thought (Rahman, 
The philosophy of Mulla Sadra, 9). Like Suhrawardi (d. 
3578/1191 [q.v., andsee also isHRAK and ISHRAKIYYUN)]), 
Dawani maintained that existence had one reality and 
no multiplicity. Like Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (d. 
672/1274 [see aL-TUsI]), Dawani’s cosmology involv- 
ed the gradual unfolding of intellects, spheres, 
elements, and kingdoms. The active intellect—which 
he identified with the original essence of the 
Prophet—bridges the gap between heaven and earth. 
The revolutions of the spheres, by nature stationary 
but changeable in quality, control the material world 
and create new situations wherein the active intellect 
engendered a new form to reflect itself in the mirror 
of elemental matter. In this way, the intellect passes 
through the various states of matter and finally ap- 
pears in man in the form of acquired intellect, even- 
tually re-acquiring its original form of unity of collec- 
tive potential. This circular process he termed 
harakat-1 wagda%. The motions in the process are in fact 
the shadows of motion proceeding from God’s desire 
for self-manifestation; the mystics term this the 
flashing of Self upon Self. In his metaphysical ai- 
Zawra, Dawani elevated mysticism above philosophy, 
even as he asserted both had the same goal, because 
mysticism benefitted from divine grace and so was 
free from doubt and uncertainty and thus nearer to 
prophethood. 

At the same time, some of his works clearly reflect 
his other role as a royal scribe, the career for which he 
was probably as well, if not better, known at court. 


His works in this genre, written for royal benefactors, 
included a description of a military review in Fars en- 
titled Ard-nama, and his contribution to the ‘‘mirror 
for princes’’ genre Akhlak-i djalali. Indeed, he also 
dedicated to his royal patrons his Ishraki-style com- 
mentary Shawakil al-nir on the Haydakal al-nir of 
Suhrawardi. 

Although later sources contend that he was a Shri 
practising éakiyya prior to the rise of Isma‘il, Dawani’s 
Sunni proclivities were unequivocal in his early 
works. Even after the Safawid occupation of Tabriz, 
he is said to have rejected Isma‘il’s messianic claims. 
The court functionary’s traditional capacity for ad- 
justment was evident, however, in Dawani’s almost 
perfunctorily Shi*i work Nar al-hidaya, probably com- 
posed as the Safawids approached Shiraz, where he 
died before the city’s capture. Dawani’s student 
Djamal al-Din al-Astarabadi (d. 931/1524-5) was the 
sixth Safawid sadr but, like his teacher, was more com- 
fortable with philosophical disputes than the tenets of 
the newly established faith (Newman, The myth, 75 n. 
24). 

Dawtal clashed with his contemporary Sadr al-Din 
Muhammad Dashtaki (d. 903/1498), another ‘‘high’’ 
philosopher associated with both the Timdtrid and 
Safawid courts, both in treatises and also in glosses on 
works by al-Tiisi and Suhrawardi. Sadr al-Din’s son 
Ghiyath al-Din Mansur (see also the preceding sec- 
tion) continued the anti-Dawani polemic after the 
death of the original protagonists. Although the 
details are still poorly understood, the disagreement 
involved points of debate well within the tradition of 
Islamic ‘‘high’’ philosophy to date. Dawani, like 
Suhrawardi, argued e.g. that existence had but one, 
single reality, where Ghiyath al-Din argued there was 
no existence at all. 

Like Dawani and his own father, Ghiyath al-Din 
was as much a court protégé and functionary as other 
Shirazi philosophers in the tradition of Kutb al-Din 
al-Shirazi [g.v.; see also below, subsection III. ii}, 
himself a student of al-Tasi. Ghiyath al-Din main- 
tained good relations with Bayezid II, and served as 
vizier to the Timirid Sultan Husayn Baykara (r. 874- 
911/1469-1506 [g.v.]). Although for the Safawids the 
religio-political proclivities of both Dashtakis were less 
important than their status as court functionaries, 
later Safawid and post-Safawid biographers claimed 
that Sadr al-Din Muhammad was the first openly 
Shi‘ member of the family. Shah Isma‘il reportedly 
called on Ghiyath al-Din to undertake repairs to al- 
Tisi’s observatory at Maragha [q.v.] (see also below, 
subsection III. ii), and in 936/1529 Tahmasp ap- 
pointed him co-sadr with al-Hilli. Ghiyath al-Din’s 
challenge to al-Karaki coincided with, if it did not 
support, that of al-Hilli and certain tribal elements 
(see above). At his dismissal, Ghiyath al-Din returned 
to Shiraz’s Mansiriyya school. 

Members of Nasr and Corbin’s ‘‘Isfahan School of 
Philosophy’’—Shaykh Bahai, Mir Damad, Mulla 
Sadra, Fayd al-Kashani, Mir Findiriski (d. 1050/1640 
[g.2. in Suppl.]) and ‘Abd al-Razzak al-Lahidji (d. 
1072/1662 [g.v.})—the ‘‘high’’ philosophers of the 
second Safawid century, were similarly close 
associates of the court, but with clear-cut allegiance to 
the basic tenets of Usili Shi‘ism. Like Ghiyath al- 
Din, their fortunes varied with broader socio-religious 
and political trends. Like him also, they served the 
court also as scribes. However, spurred on by the in- 
terest of Nasr and Corbin, analysis has revealed they 
advanced important contributions to Islamic phi- 
losophy. 

Nasr and Corbin distinguished Mir Damad— 
student of both Shaykh Baha*r and the latter’s 
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father—as the outstanding figure of Safawid-period 
philosophy. Subsequent Persian evaluations have on- 
ly echoed this assessment, according him such titles as 
Sayyid al-hukama? (‘‘Master of the wise men’’), Sayyid 
al-falasifa (‘‘Master of the philosophers’’), and 
mu‘allim-i thalath (‘‘the third teacher’’, after Aristotle 
and al-Farabi [¢.v.]). 

Mir Damad’s contribution to Usali doctrine and 
practice has been noted. His philosophical ac- 
complishment was to build on the interpretations of 
Suhrawardi—whose notion of the principality of 
essence (isalat al-mahiyya) over existence (wudjtid) he 
accepted—and Dawd4ni and to revive Ibn Sina’s 
metaphysics and transform it from a purely rational, 
abstract system of thought into a spiritual reality 
through the application of Ishraki principles within a 
Shr‘ framework. His preoccupation with issues of 
time and the relation between the eternal (kidam) and 
the created (hudith) produced his most famous 
philosophical contribution, the concept of huduth-1 
dahri (‘‘origination, or creation, in perpetuity’’). The 
latter distinguished _ three, separate and 
distinguishable levels of being and postulated a middle 
level (dahr) between the immutable world (sarmad) and 
the changing world (zaman), in which the two are 
related and through which the eternal, unchanging 
reality manifests itself in the world. Mir Damad’s 
merging of Avicennan philosophy with Suhrawardi’s 
illuminationism within a Shi‘%7 construct informed the 
thought of later Safawid-period philosophers, in- 
cluding that of his students Mulla Sadra, Mir 
Damad’s son-in-law Sayyid Ahmad ‘Alawi and Mulla 
Shamsa Gilani (d. 1098/1686-7). The latter, especial- 
ly, continued Mir Damad’s efforts to harmonise 
aspects of the contributions of Ibn Sina and 
Suhrawardi. 

Sadr al-Din Muhammad Shirazi was born ca. 
980/1571 to an aristocratic Shirazi family. In Isfahan 
he studied the Twelver Shi‘ religious sciences with 
Shaykh Bahal and the rationalist, philosophical 
disciplines with Mir Damdad, spent more than a 
decade in Kahak near Kum, after which he was in- 
vited by ‘Abbas II to return to Shiraz to teach. He 
spent the last thirty years of his life teaching at the 
city’s Khan school—built for him by Allahwardi 
Khan, the governor of Fars—during which time he 
completed many of his best-known works. 

Sadra’s thought built on that of Mir Damad in 
order to integrate Ibn Sina’s thought with Ishraki in- 
terpretations through a Twelver Shi‘i framework. In- 
itially, Sadra agreed with Mir Damad and Suhrawar- 
di on the principality of essence, while existence was 
an unreal mental, phenomonological derivative. 
Eventually, however, as he made clear in his magnum 
opus al-Asfar al-arba‘a, written when he was nearly six- 
ty, he agreed with Ibn Sina’s understanding of the 
principality of existence (isalat al-wugjiid) over essence, 
even as he accepted the notion that existence, while a 
single reality (thus following Dawani and Mir 
Damad), manifested itself luminously in different 
degrees and stages (Rahman, The philosophy, 1-3; 
Nasr, Three Muslim sages, 67). 

Sadra also came to reject Mir Damad’s hudith-t 
dahri, on the grounds that the objects which become 
manifest in the dahri level of existence are but in- 
dividual forms and do not represent species as did 
Platonic forms. In this, he accepted aspects of 
Suhrawardi’s doctrine of Lord of the Species 
(Rahman, ibid., 47-8). 

Sadra’s debt to Suhrawardi also manifested itself in 
his adherence to the notion of ‘‘trans-substantial mo- 
tion’’ (al-haraka al-djawhariyya). Ibn Sina had rejected 


this concept and denied the reality of ‘‘Platonic 
ideas’’. As Sadra held that a single reality revealed 
itself in varying degrees and stages and upheld the no- 
tion of Platonic ideas of archetypes of things which 
became manifest in the world, al-haraka al-djawhariyya 
became the means by which the substance of these 
changed and evolved to a stage where they achieved 
immutability. Likewise, man himself can achieve this 
state. Indeed, for Sadra the goal of Atkma is precisely 
the realisation of this status. Thus trans-substantial 
motion is for Sadra both a point of metaphysics and 
of natural philosophy. 

Sadra’s doctrines also included many of the basic 
principles of gnosis as formulated by Ibn al-‘Arabi 
[g.v.], as Sadra understood the necessity for a relation- 
ship between mystical experience and logical think- 
ing. In harmonising philosophy and gnosis, Mulla 
Sadra was building on the work of Islamic thinkers 
from the 6th/12th to the 10th/16th century, including 
Kutb al-Din Shirazi, al-Djurdjani, Haydar Amull, 
Radjab Bursi, Ibn Turka Isfahani, Ibn Abi Djumhir 
Ahsa’i (g.v. in Suppl.] and Mir Damad himself. How- 
ever, unlike some of these earlier scholars, Sadra 
grounded his reconciliation of these two traditions of 
inquiry firmly in the revelation of Twelver Shitism. 

Of note is the fact that Sadra composed nearly all 
of his works in Arabic, reflecting the fact that his in- 
tended audience was based in the exceedingly tiny 
class of highly sophisticated, mainly religious thinkers 
of the time. In his own time, the influence of Sadra’s 
thought was quite limited, though links to Akhbari 
and Shaykhi thought have been suggested (Morris, 
The wisdom, 49). In the Kadjar period, Sadra’s con- 
tributions were re-activated by Mulla Hadi Sabzawarit 
(d. 1295/1878 or 1298/1880-1 [q.v. ]). 

Sadra’s students included his son-in-law Fayd al- 
Kashani and al-Lahidji, another son-in-law, who 
himself taught Muhammad b. Sa‘id Kummi, Kadi 
Sa‘id Kummi (d. 1103/1691). In addition to being a 
judge, Kummi was also a physician and a gnostic, 
even as he, like the earlier generation of Isfahan 
School members, worked solidly within the 
framework of Twelver Shi‘ism. Indeed, as summaris- 
ed by Corbin, at the hands of Mir Damad, Sadra and 
Kadi Sa‘id Kummi ‘‘Ishraki Avicennism became the 
Shi‘ite philosophy’’ (Creative imagination, 23). 

It has been suggested that Mir Findiriski was also 
a student of Mulla Sadra. Mir Findiriski was a promi- 
nent figure both at court and among such of his con- 
temporaries as Mir Damad and Shaykh Baha’s, in- 
volved himself in some Sifi practices, lived a simple, 
ascetic lifestyle, travelled to India several times and 
was familiar with aspects of Hinduism as well as with 
such of the occult sciences as alchemy. If he studied 
with Sadra, his own ‘“‘high” gnostic interests 
manifested themselves in a closer affiliation with Ibn 
Sina and included a denial of Sadra’s notion of trans- 
substantial motion. Among his students were Mulla 
Rafi‘a Gilani (d. 1082/1671-2), the Usdli jurisprudent 
Muhammed Bakir Sabzawari (see the preceding sec- 
tion), the jurisprudent and philosopher Agha Husayn 
Kh*ansari (d. 1080/1669-70), and Radjab ‘Ali 
Tabrizi (d. 1080/1669-70). The latter, also an oppo- 
nent of trans-substantial motion, taught Kadi Sa‘id 
Kumni. 

The prolonged attack against the ‘‘high’’ 
scholasticism practised by these philosophers and like- 
minded religious scholars in the second Safawid cen- 
tury is discussed in the preceding section. 


III. Sctence and society in the Safawid period 


As the patrons and practitioners of ‘‘high’’ philoso- 
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phy and ‘‘high’’ religious discourse were drawn from 
the court and its small, learned coterie, so the legacy 
of Safawid-period science, broadly construed, is in- 
itially understood with reference to the careers and 
contributions of those literate few who enjoyed the 
backing of both the central and provincial courts. In- 
deed, some of the small number of masters of ‘‘high’’ 
religious and philosophical inquiry attained proficien- 
cy in certain scientific disciplines. Evidence of 
‘‘popular’’ theories and practices is available, how- 
ever, especially, for example, in medicine. 


i, Medicine in the Safawid period 


That Persian society as a whole was aware of and 
affected by issues of illness and wellness is amply at- 
tested. The court chronicles report plague ((a‘un 
[g.v.]) in Ardabil in 981/1573 (Kummi, i, 587), 
plague and cholera (waba?) in Tabriz in 988/1580 
(ibid. , ii, 713), plague in Kum and Khurdsan the next 
year (ibid., ii, 723), plague and cholera in Kazwin in 
1001/1592-3 (Munshi, ii, 631-2), and plague in 
Adharbaydjan and then Kazwin in 1033/1623-4 (zbid., 
ii, 1243). In 1095/1684 cholera struck Rasht and 
spread to Ardabil the following year. In 1097/1686 
cholera also. struck Tabriz and Mazandaran 
(Khatiinabadi, 538). 

The court and its associates were themselves direct- 
ly affected by illness in this period. Isma‘il died in 
930/1524 from an illness which ’’skilful physicians’’ 
could not cure (Kummi, i, 153). Tahmasp fell ill in 
967/1559 for two months (Khatinabadi, 481). Again, 
in 982/1574 he fell ill from a ‘‘burning fever’’ (¢ab-z 
muharrak), an event leading to a fitna at court (Kummi, 
i, 588). He was cured, but died of another illness two 
years later; in that instance one attending physician 
was executed for his treasonously unsuccessful efforts 
(ibid. , i, 600). Muhammad Khudabanda had an eye 
problem which Elgood put down to ‘‘corneal opacity’’ 
due to an attempt to blind him in his youth (Elgood, 
61). ‘Abbas I fell ill on numerous occasions, from 
fever during a visit to Mashhad in 1008/1599-1600 
(Munshi, ii, 783), in 1029/1619-20 from an illness 
which affected many at court (tbid., ii, 1176), and 
again in 1037/1628 from a fever which eventually 
killed him (zbid., ii, 1297-8). Illness felled ‘Abbas IT. 

Of the court literati, some of whose names have 
been mentioned above, Ghiyath al-Din Mansitir 
Dashtaki had such a fear of syphilis (atzshak) that he 
refused to shake hands (Kummi, i, 296-7; Elgood, 
24). The 1001/1592-3 plague and cholera which 
struck Kazwin killed Husayn al-Karaki al-‘Amili, 
who had served as Ardabil’s Shaykh al-Islam and was 
grandson of ‘Ali al-Karaki (Munshi, ii, 631-2). Mir 
Damad was afflicted with scabies (gjarab), and then 
“hectic fever’’ (hummd-yi dikk) (Elgood, 40). This is 
not to mention the numerous instances of dysentery 
(which struck Muhammad Khudabanda in his last 
days), smallpox, strokes and fevers, and unnamed ill- 
nesses which afflicted and killed those favoured by the 
court chroniclers. 

The different medical theories and practices to 
which the court and its associates subscribed reveal 
the availability in society both of the traditional com- 
ponents of Islamic medicine—Galenic/humoural 
theory, prophetic medicine, and folk medicine and 
magic (Dols; 716d al-a*imma, vii-xxiii; Savage-Smith, 
Islamic medicine)—and other explanations of illness and 
wellness. 

Many of the individual medical practitioners and 
medical families best-known in the contemporary and 
later sources were among the small number of 
associates of the central and provincial courts, and 


most were adherents of Galenic {see DJALiNUs] 
medicine. The early Safawid-period physician Baha? 
al-Dawla (d. ca. 912/1507), like Ghiyath al-Din 
Dashtaki, served the Timtrid Husayn Baykara. 
Mas‘iid b. Mahmid Kashi (d. 946/1539), ‘‘the Galen 
of the time’’, was physician to Tahmasp (Rumld, 
134; Kummi, i, 293). His medical ‘‘dynasty’’ includ- 
ed his two sons ‘Imad al-Din and Kamal al-Din Hu- 
sayn (d. 953/1546), the son of the latter, Nur al-Din 
(d. 970/1562), who also served Tahmasp, and the son 
of the former, Muhammad Bakir, who served ‘Abbas 
I and wrote a well-known essay on ophthalmology. 
Both Shaykh Baha*i and Mir Damad studied under 
and taught several court physicians. Baha71, for exam- 
ple, taught Kadi b. Kashif al-Din Hamawi (see also 
below, subsection ii), who had also studied with “Imad 
al-Din and later sought and received a ruling from 
Baha’i to administer wine to Mir Damad for his 
scabies and hectic fever, a cure which was successful. 
He wrote an essay on this point for ‘Abbas I, and an- 
other treatise for ‘Abbas II. Hamawi’s father had 
come from Yazd to serve ‘Abbas I as a physician, and 
his son, also a physician, later emigrated to India. The 
surgeon Hakim Muhammad enjoyed the patronage of 
Shah Safi. Muhammad Bakir ‘Ali Khan, author of a 
works on cardiac drugs, fevers and gynaecology, 
served Shah Sulayman and Sultan Husayn. Mir 
Muhammad Zaman wrote the famous pharmocopoeia 
Tuhfat al-mu>minin for SulaymAn; his father had also 
served the court. Kadi Sa‘id Kummi (on whom see 
the preceding section) was also a physician (for a list 
of court-connected physicians, see Munshi, i, 263-6). 

The medical writers in this tradition were familiar 
with the great medical compendia of the Islamic 
Galenic medical tradition, including those of al-Razi, 
Ibn Sina, al-Djurdjani, and the late 8th/14th Shirazi 
medical writer Mansur b. Muhammad, called Ibn II- 
yas, but are perhaps better known for separate 
monographs on specific, practical medical issues, 
many of which were written for their royal patrons. 
Baha? al-Dawla’s magnum opus Khulasat al-tadjarib was 
arranged like al-R4zi’s al-Hawi. ‘Imad al-Din com- 
posed a general medical work in the style of the older 
books, but also an essay on the china root (¢ib-i 
¢cini)—this being acknowledged as a universal cure, 
and which ‘Imad stated cured infertility, opium ad- 
diction, baldness, rheumatism and haemorrhoids— 
and one on the bezoar stone. His essay on syphilis is 
said to have caused Ghiyath al-Din Dashtaki’s fear of 
the illness (Elgood, 52-3, 24). In addition to his essay 
on alcohol, Hamawi also wrote an essay on the china 
root, tea and coffee for ‘Abbas II (Elgood, 39-40). 
Muhammad Bakir b. ‘Imad al-Din wrote an essay for 
‘Abbas I on ophthalmology during the later’s Tabriz 
campaign; in fact, probably owing to the cir- 
cumstances of its composition, it also covers wounds, 
ulcers and syphilis (Elgood, 69). Hakim Muham- 
mad’s work on surgery was dedicated to Shah Safi, 
and included chapters on pre- and post-operative pro- 
cedures. This work suggests that most surgery was for 
accidents and wounds; the few operations of choice in- 
cluded castration and circumcision. The author 
devoted several pages to descriptions of surgical in- 
struments, and a section to anaesthetics (Elgood, s.v., 
and esp. 153-4). A large number of pharmacopoeias 
[see AKRABADHIN] were written in this period, in- 
cluding the 77b6-i shifa*t of Muzaffar b. Muhammad 
al-Husayni al-Shifa’i (d. 974/1556), the basis for the 
French work of 1681, the Pharmacopoeia persica of 
Father Angelus (Elgood, 33-4). 

Although belonging to the Galenic tradition, these 
writers were not themselves unobservant or uncritical. 
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Elgood, himself a practising physician, credited Baha? 
al-Dawla with the first accounts of whooping cough 
decades before the European account (Elgood, 279- 
80, xiv). He also commended Baha>’s awareness of 
raised blood pressure during pregnancy (270-1). The 
surgeon Hakim Muhammad stressed the necessity of 
cleaning surgical knives between uses, perhaps, so 
Elgood suggested, having observed the problem of im- 
planting diseased cells from one patient to another 
(160). Hakim Muhammad also noted the tendency for 
cancer of the breast to reappear elsewhere in the body 
after a mastectomy (ibid., 188, 231). 

Indeed, women’s illnesses and matters of pregnan- 
cy and fertility were frequently addressed in both 
medical textbooks and monographs. The latter in- 
cluded the essay of Murtada Kuli Khan b. Hasan 
Shamli—not a medical practitioner at all, but one- 
time civil governor of Kum—dedicated to Shah 
Sulayman and titled Khirka-yi khanum dar “ilm-i tibb 
(‘‘Women’s rags on the science of medicine’’), and 
that of Shah Sultan Husayn’s court physician, Mir7at 
al-djamal (‘‘Mirror of beauty’’). Such writings, some 
of whose material derived from earlier medical and 
religious writings, covered such matters as birth con- 
trol and abortion, morning sickness, breast feeding 
and early childhood illnesses. 

Given the occasional, spectacular lack of success of 
these court physicians with their most important 
patient/patron, and probably also due to the shahs’ 
tribal backgrounds, the court was also sympathetic to 
non-Galenic theories and practices. 

Prophetic medicine was also a source of medical 
understanding. Among the Shi‘a, in particular, there 
was a tradition of medicine based on the hadith of the 
Imams and thus amenable to easy memorisation. As 
early as the 3rd/9th century collection 77bé al-a*imma, 
this Shi‘T medical tradition included elements of the 
Galenic tradition, but also cited the Imams’ advice on 
preventive medicine, abstention from certain foods, 
cupping and cauterisation, the use of particular blends 
of herbs and spices, and statements involving 
‘‘magic’’ and warnings about and prayers to counter 
the evil eye (71bb al-a’imma, Preface). In his 
anatomical treatise Ibn Ilyas, although not a Shi‘i, ac- 
corded equal weight to the prophetic and Galenic 
medical traditions. In the Safawid period, ‘Ali Afdal 
Kati‘ included citations from earlier prophetic tradi- 
tions in his Karabidin (Elgood, 36-8). Muhammad 
Bakir al-Madjlist devoted a portion of his Bzhar al- 
anwar to medicine, including a Galenic-style discus- 
sion of human anatomy followed by chapters of 
medical statements credited to the Imams drawn from 
such early sources as 7166 al-a°imma. As al-Madjlisi’s 
compilation was the product of the Usili/court effort 
to promulgate its vision of orthodoxy throughout 
Safawid territory, however, the inclusion of a medical 
section also suggests an effort to challenge less 
orthodox—perhaps especially, for example, Sunni- 
based, or radical Akhbari—prophetic medical 
traditions. 

Evidence of other sources of medical theories and 
customs of the semi-literate and especially the il- 
literate classes (the bulk of the population in Safawid 
Persia) can also be inferred. Pre-Safawid medical texts 
often included citations of Persian-language medical 
verses on a variety of subjects. The anatomical 
treatise of Ibn Ilyas, Tashrik-i Mansuri, cited verse 
often using the formal Arabic anatomical terminology 
similar to the medical verse of Ibn Sina, already 
available in Persian. In style, however, Ibn Ilyas’s 
citations resemble the little-known Persian verse of the 
3rd/9th century Persian physician Hakim Maysari 


(Danish-nama dar “ilm-i pazishki, ed. B. Zandjani, 
Tehran 1344 $2./1987). The scanning and rhyming 
schemes of such verse facilitated its memorisation, 
and might have been especially useful for the semi- 
literate practitioners with whom the bulk of the 
population was most likely to come into contact. 

Safawid-period medical writers continued this 
tradition. In the early 10th/16th century, Ydsuf b. 
Muhammad of Harat composed several works of 
medical verse, including a versified discussion of ill- 
nesses which an individual far from any doctor might 
have to treat himself. ‘Ali Afdal Kati‘, author of the 
pharmacopoeia Karabidin, quoted some medical verse 
(Elgood, 18, 113-15, 117). Ibn Ilyas’s anatomy, with 
its medical verse, was also much copied in this period. 

Other traditions of medical explanation were also 
available. Celestial events, including the appearance 
of a fiery comet in 1027/1617-18, for example, were 
blamed for subsequent wars and uprisings in Europe 
and the Ottoman empire, widespread pestilence in 
Gilan and Mazandaran (predicted by astrologers after 
the comet’s appearance), an earthquake in Khurasan 
in 1028/1618-19, the death of many commoners and 
nobles, and, together with the terrible heat of Mazan- 
daran, predicted by the same astrologers, the illness of 
‘Abbas himself the next year (Munshi, ii, 1162-8, 
1176). Shaykh Bahai’s death in 1030/1620-1 came 
after hearing a voice during prayers at the tomb of 
Baba Rukn al-Din Isfahani. After this incident he 
“‘prepared himself for death’’; as he predicted, three 
months later he fell ill and died (Munshi, ii, 1189-90). 

Aware of their own limitations and of the challenges 
of other traditions, the court-based medical practi- 
tioners did practice some medical pluralism. Baha? al- 
Dawla prescribed certain incantations in the case of 
plague, and magic before surgery in the case of certain 
instances of the urethra being blocked (Elgood, 173-4, 
179). Hakim Muhammad, although generally 
disavowing all sorts of magic, charms, and the evil 
eye, noted certain bone fractures required divine in- 
tervention (Elgood, xvi). The court’s interest in 
astrology is also clear, as recounted above. Indeed, 
sometimes rulers consulted its practitioners about the 
suggestions of the Galenic practitioners (Minorsky, 
57-8, 128). 

The court was keenly aware of the importance of 
public welfare generally to the stability of the broader 
socio-political fabric. In response to the 910/1505 
famine and inflation, for example, Isma‘il ordered the 
sale of grain, and eventually also the execution of the 
responsible official owing to his poor response to the 
crisis (Rumli, 36). ‘Abbas I, following an earthquake 
that struck Shirwan [q.v.] while he and his party were 
in the region, ordered court phlebotomists to bleed the 
injured after which, it was reported, they ‘‘revived a 
little’’ (Munshi, i, 928-9). 

The court also took practical measures to secure the 
flow and quality control of health services in par- 
ticular. In the second Safawid century, ‘‘physicians, 
including druggists and perfume-sellers (‘aftaran)’’ — 
probably including such individuals as the opium 
seller, the seller of henna, and the seller of musk and 
perfume, and perhaps the surgeon (garrah), the stit- 
cher (bakhya-diiz) (Keyvani, 263-4) and perhaps also 
the eye specialist (kahhal) (Elgood, 56, 63)—comprised 
one of the thirty-three main guilds in Isfahan, each of 
which would have been headed by a dashi (Keyvani, 
49-50). Some of these professions apparently had well- 
defined ranks: the surgeon rank comprised the master 
surgeon (ustad), the bone-setter (mugjabbir), and the 
barber (salmani) who, however, was considered of 
lower-status and did not have a shop in the bazaar 
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(Elgood, 56, 140-1, 145-6; Keyvani, 50-3). The 
barber could perform cupping as well as bleeding, and 
circumcision, which could also be done by a mulla or 
kadi. The richer the patient the more likely a profes- 
sional was employed e.g. the master surgeon, for such 
tasks (Elgood, 126-8, 140, 146). 

The court’s purpose in maintaining an ad- 
ministrative apparatus for the guilds was both to 
maintain quality control and to organise these crafts 
for its own use. The court met its needs from the 
bazaar where some of these practitioners maintained 
stalls (Keyvani, 63-4, 240). To insure immediate ac- 
cess, however, the court also maintained sections 
within the royal workshops for such groups as ‘‘drug- 
gists and perfumers”’ (‘aflar khana) (Keyvani, 169-70; 
Minorsky, 100, 128) and, when on the move, main- 
tained its own band of phlebotomists. The shah’s 
private barber (khdssa-tarash) oversaw such groups as 
bloodletters (fassadan) and circumcisers (khatna-karan) 
(Elgood, 143; Keyvani, 55-6). Some of these bazaar- 
based practitioners were probably among those who 
gravitated toward the growing urban-based Safi 
orders of the day (Keyvani, 205-11). 

The Safawids were more interested in and exercised 
greater control over guilds than had Timurids 
(Keyvani, 63). Indeed, sometime in the 11th/17th 
century, the court established the post of Hakim-basht 
(‘‘chief doctor’’), combining the position of the shah’s 
personal physician—in which he was assisted by the 
‘Attar-bashi (‘‘chief pharmacist’’)—with the position of 
chief of the entire profession. He also designated a 
physician for any member of the court requesting one 
(Minorsky, 57, 128). 

Such earlier medical writers as al-Djurdjani spoke 
with respect of the importance and role of midwives 
(Elgood, 205-7, 219-20, 227-8, 266-7, 281). Keyvani 
(177) noted the preponderance of Jews among 
Isfahan’s midwives. He also cited the presence of 
Jewish druggists and observed that the Armenian 
community possessed an apparently parallel system of 
craft guilds, including medical practitioners (180-1). 

The court also realised the importance of providing 
for the basic needs of the poorest urban elements, less 
able to afford access to the bazaar, especially during 
times of famine or economic crises. European visitors 
and Persian sources mention hospitals in such cities as 
Isfahan (Munshi, ii, 1295; Elgood, 29), Tabriz 
(where Chardin saw three, Elgood, 29), Ardabil 
(again seen by Chardin, Elgood, 29), Kazwin (:bid.), 
and Yazd (zbid.), and the shrine at Mashhad (zéid.). 
The travellers’ descriptions suggest, however, that 
some of these were either, or as much, a food distribu- 
tion centre or else sharbat-khana (dispensary), the latter 
like that headed by Hakim Y4r ‘Ali Tihrani, and used 
especially to treat the poor and indigent, during the 
reign of Tahmasp (Munshi, i, 265; Elgood, 32, Kum- 
mi, i, 605 n. 16). 

The Safawid élite also maintained the traditional 
interest in aspects of veterinary sciences, horses and 
falcons in particular, and the literati responded to this 
interest, Muslih al-Din Lari (d. 980/1571), a student 
of Ghiyath al-Din Dashtaki and later minister at the 
court in India of Humaytn (d. 963/1556) and then 
guest of the Ottoman sultan Selim II (d. 982/1574), 
composed an essay on baytari (the veterinary sciences). 
The noted court-associate and mudjtahid-muhaddith 
jurisprudent Fayd al-Kashani was among those who 
authored essays on horses, for example, his being en- 
titled Wasf al-khayl (Rumli, 197; Kummi, 580; 
Sadjdjadi, Dam-pazishki). 


il. Astronomy and associated sciences 


The concern of the court, and indeed that of several 


segments of Persian society, with the divinatory 
sciences has already been noted. This interest 
manifested itself in support for ‘‘orthodox’’ and ‘‘less 
orthodox’’ practices and individuals. 

Like their predecessors, the Safawids paid the 
customary attention to “lm al-hay’a [q.v.] or 
astronomy. The chief practitioners upon whom they 
called were drawn from the same small circle of 
scholars/court functionaries. Thus Isma‘l I summon- 
ed Ghiyath al-Din Dashtaki from Shiraz to undertake 
repairs to the observatory at Maragha founded by 
Nasir al-Din al-Tiisi. The project, part of an extended 
effort to compile a set of star tables along the lines 
completed under earlier rulers, was envisioned as re- 
quiring a period of thirty years of observation, and so 
was abandoned, probably as a result of the same 
politico-military pressures which prompted the is- 
suance of the firman to al-Karaki. Dashtaki also wrote 
an essay al-Safir fi ‘ilm al-hay’a (“The ambassador on 
the science of astronomy’’), in which he both intro- 
duced and criticised aspects of Ptolemaic astronomy, 
including that practised by al-Tusi (in particular, 
features of al-Tusi’s famous ‘‘Couple’’) and Kutb al- 
Din Shirazi, and referred to two other, still unlocated, 
studies of his own on the ‘‘reform’’ of this school of 
astronomy (Rumli, 303-4; Kummi, i, 296; Newman, 
Dashtaki, Ghiyath al-Din, Saliba, 93-4). Indeed, the 
nominal reason for his clash with al-Karaki was 
disagreement with the latter’s calculations of the 
direction of the ktbla [q.v.] in mosques throughout 
Safawid territory. Later scholars opposed to al- 
Karaki’s association with the court, including Shaykh 
Zayn al-Din and al-Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Samad, ex- 
pressed their disapproval of that association by refus- 
ing to pray in the directions of the kibla specified 
by al-Karaki (Newman, The myth, 99-101, 105). 
Tahmasp envisioned construction of an observatory at 
Isfahan as part of an effort to compile observational 
records (zig), but this project also never developed 
(Winter, 588). 

Numerous astronomical manuals were written in 
this period. In the next century, for example, the 
jurisprudent/philosopher Shaykh Baha’i contributed 
to this tradition with his Tashrih al-aflak. Not surpris- 
ingly, opposition to Baha’i also manifested itself in 
this arena as well. Tashrih al-aflak contained a vigorous 
defence of the science of astronomy itself (Saliba, 95- 
6), suggesting that the forces conspiring against him 
as a representative of the court-supported traditions of 
Usuali jurisprudence and ‘‘high’’ philosophical inquiry 
linked these with other ‘‘high’’ scientific disciplines. 
Indeed, his al-Hab/ al-matin, completed ca. 1007/1597, 
was at least partly written as a defence of astronomy 
generally, but also specifically of al-Karaki’s kibla 
ruling of the previous century, to the point that Baha’r 
downplayed his own father’s criticisms of al-Karaki’s 
calculations (Newman, Towards a_ reconsideration, 
180-5). 

A contemporary commentator on Baha?1’s Tashrih 
al-aflak, Muhammad Sadr al-Din al-Husayni, also ad- 
dressed issues in Ptolemaic astronomy and their solu- 
tions (Saliba, 97-8). Baha’i’s student Kadi b. Kashif 
al-Din Hamawi (see above, subsection i), a physician, 
also wrote an astronomical handbook (Winter, 592). 

The court and its associates were also active patrons 
of makers of astrolabes [see asTURLAB] and celestial 
globes. The traveller Chardin gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of astrolabe construction in this period (Winter, 
596-9; Savage-Smith, Islamicate celestial globes, 45-9, 
74, 80). An early modern European celestial map 
brought to Safawid Persia by Chardin’s contem- 
porary J.-B. Tavernier was probably the basis for 
astrolabe plates produced in Yazd which incorporated 
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the latest European discoveries; the subsequent influ- 
ence of these plates appears to have been negligible, 
however (Savage-Smith, Celestial mapping, 65-8). 
Shaykh Baha’i, again, dedicated a short essay on the 
astrolabe to a minister of ‘Abbas I (Winter, 592). 

Divinatory methods considered less orthodox today 
also appear to have enjoyed official support. Djalal al- 
Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah Yazdi, author of the 
court chronicle Tarigh-i ‘Abbasi and chief astronomer 
to ‘Abbas I, also composed an essay on ram/ (geoman- 
cy) for Khan Ahmad al-Husayni, ruler of Gilan. 

Related to the work in the astronomical sciences 
was that done in ‘tlm al-hisab [q.v.] or mathematics. 
Not surprisingly, perhaps, such close associates of the 
court as Shaykh Baha’I were among those who com- 
posed essays in this field. 


iii. Military technology 


Patterns of developments in military technology are 
similarly explicable in relation to the larger Persian 
social formation and the Safawid politico-military 
achievement itself. 

Firearms were available and used in Persia from the 
9th/15th century and cannon were used by the 
Safawid armies in their sieges of Anatolian cities of the 
Ottoman empire. The Safawid interest in the new 
technology was spurred on by the Caldiran defeat in 
920/1514. Safawid shahs received both firearms and 
cannon from the Tsars and requested both of these 
from Tuscany and the Pope. ‘Abbas I received ar- 
quebuses from Russia, Venice and England, the latter 
after the East Indian Company established relations 
with the court (Matthee, Firearms). There are frequent 
references to musketeers (tufangcis) and artillery (tap- 
khana) in the late Safawid administrative manual 
Tadhkirat al-muluk, and one of the 33 main guilds of 
Isfahan was that of ‘‘armourers’’, comprising makers 
of bows and arrows as well as makers of rifle stocks, 
rifles and gunpowder (Keyvani, 50). 

Nevertheless, muskets and arquebuses, cannon and 
siege artillery, never achieved widespread use in 
Safawid armies. The mounted warriors of these ar- 
mies spurned use of the former, ‘‘clumsy, cumber- 
some, and quite ineffective’, noisy form of weaponry, 
the more so as the Safawid infantry, the main 
employer of these weapons, was recruited from the 
peasantry and the poorer, probably urban, classes. 
Even the new ghulam [q.v.] corps, ostensibly intro- 
duced to undercut the power and prestige of the Kizil- 
Bash forces, under-utilised these weapons, by contrast 
with such similar formations as the Ottoman Jan- 
nisaries, and a similar Russian contingent, who were 
trained in and equipped with the latest technology 
(Matthee, op. cit.). 

Especially in comparison with Persia’s Ottoman 
and Mughal neighbours, the general lack of wheeled 
transport and the Persian physical environment—e.g. 
the lack of navigable waterways—hindered the wide- 
spread incorporation of heavy field and siege artillery, 
although it was clearly available. The mining of ingre- 
dients crucial for the production of canon and 
gunpowder—sulphur, saltpetre, charcoal and such 
metals as iron, copper and tin—was extremely dif- 
ficult in this period. Heavy artillery also was of little 
use to Persian military strategy, which was based on 
the ambush and a scorched earth policy and not on 
open confrontation with the enemy (zdzd.). 

Siege artillery was little used by the Safawid armies 
for a variety of reasons. In this period, rulers left 
many cities unwalled or did not maintain city walls, 
devoting attention instead to the citadels within the 
cities. The extension of Safawid power kept Persia’s 





cities safe from internal threats and protected the in- 
terior ones from external threats. Moreover, the con- 
tinued importance of the Kizil-Bash in Persian society 
ensured that non-urbanised regions, the steppes in 
particular, were the subject of comparably greater at- 
tention. 

Finally, the Safawids’ main enemies on the north 
and east, particularly the Ozbegs, Afghans and Bali, 
utilised firearms less than the Safawids themselves, 
thus providing little impetus for the Safawids to 
change their military tactics. Unwieldy artillery was of 
little use in battles involving mounted cavalry. The 
Balat and Afghan advance into Safawid territory, 
culminating in the capture of Isfahan in 1135/1722, 
was accomplished mainly without firearms. It was 
starvation which finally forced the city’s surrender to 
the invaders, and not the few mounted guns which did 
appear there (Matthee, Firearms; and see further on 
the whole topic, BARUD. v. The Safawids). 
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V. Arts and architecture. 

The period of more than two centuries (907- 
1145/1501-1732) from the advent of Shah Isma‘il I to 
the demise of the last Safawid rulers is marked by 


significant changes in Persian patronage, taste, and 
aesthetics and by the powerful role of political and 
religious ideology in shaping the arts. While royal 
patrons, like Tahmasp I and ‘Abbas I, who had long 
reigns in which to imprint their strong personal tastes 
on the arts, exerted great influence, there is abundant 
evidence documenting the increasing importance of 
sub-royal patronage and non-aristocratic patronage of 
the arts. As always, family ties were important in lan- 
ding commissions and appointments at court, and in- 
termarriage among artists’ families was extensive: the 
10th/16th-century calligrapher Muhibb ‘AI, for in- 
stance, was the son of the royal scribe Rustam ‘Ali 
and the grand-nephew of Bihzad [g.v.] and the cousin 
of the notable painter Muzaffar ‘Ali. Signed or 
reliably ascribed works of art and architecture became 
far more plentiful than in earlier times, as did overt 
displays of connoisseurship and proud references to 
impressive collections of precious books, not only il- 
lustrated manuscripts but also sumptuous albums 
(murakkaS [q.v.]) that included fragments of larger 
works, admired single-page calligraphies, paintings, 
and drawings, and occasional examples of the work of 
foreign artists: around 977/1570 prince Ibrahim 
assembled an album of paintings and drawings by 
Bihzad and several albums of calligraphies by Mir 
‘Ali Harawi that were as much esteemed as a great il- 
lustrated manuscript. These changes imply a more 
pronounced artistic self-consciousmess and worldly 
appreciation of the arts than in Il-Khanid or Timirid 
Persia, as do the numerous lengthy accounts of the 
arts written by individuals like the painters Dust 
Muhammad and Sadik? Bek, the calligrapher Sultan 
‘Ali, and the art-loving officials Iskandar Munshi and 
Kadi Ahmad. The latter writer takes special paints to 
establish a particularly Safawid theoretical base for 
the visual arts that gives equal weight and propriety to 
painting and calligraphy: thus ‘Ali b. Abi Talib is 
credited with being the master of the two kalams, the 
reed of the scribe and the brush of the painter, so that 
‘Ali, as the first Muslim painter, ranks in importance 
with the renowned MaAni, the legendary pre-Islamic 
Iranian painter. The centrality of SAIi is likewise evi- 
dent in the earliest buildings constructed under 
Safawid patronage and pervades the finest architec- 
tural inscriptions in Isfahan a century later: the state 
ideology that separated Shi‘i Persia from rival Sunni 
Ottoman, Uzbek and Mughal domains pervades its 
arts. A profitable art trade brought European prints 
and printed books to Persia and took the work of some 
Safawid painters to wealthy patrons in India, while 
Persian ceramics were purchased by European mer- 
chants for sale at home. The European presence in 
Safawid Persia included not only diplomats, mer- 
chants, travellers and missionaries but also artists, 
and western European influence and an increasingly 
strong sense of naturalism are notable in the pictorial 
arts in the last century of Safawid rule. 

Isma“%l I. Adherence to ‘Ali and mystical Shi‘ism, 
early evident in the poetry of Shah Isma‘il, distin- 
guished the régime from its western, northern, and 
eastern Sunni neighbours and rivals and affected con- 
tent and context of the visual arts. Architecture under 
this first Safawid shah is little known: the two prin- 
cipal monuments are the 928-9/1521-2 Masdjid-i ‘Ali 
and the 918/1513 tomb of Harin-i Wildyat, both in 
Isfahan’s bazaar area and both reflecting in their 
names the strident adherence to SAli characteristic of 
Isma‘il’s reign. The tomb is justly celebrated for its 
portal, decorated in faience mosaic closer in style to 
the ornamentation of 9th/15th century Turcoman ar- 
chitecture of western Persia than to that of the 
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Timirid east. Isma‘il’s exposure to Turcoman styles 
is also evident in a painting attributed to the painter 
Sultan Muhammad, Sleeping Rustam defended from a lion 
by his horse.Rakhsh (reproduced in S.C. Welch, A King’s 
Book of Kings, fig. 10), that most probably belonged to 
a Shah-nama begun and never completed for the first 
Safawid ruler. The heir apparent, Tahmasp Mirza, 
appointed governor of Harat in 922/1516, returned to 
Tabriz in 928/1522 at the age of nine, accompanied 
by the pre-eminent Timurid painter, Bihzad, who was 
promptly appointed head of the royal kitab-khana 
(library and workshop). The convergence of the Tur- 
coman and Timurid artistic traditions during the first 
half of the 10th/i6th century is the essential element 
in the development of mature Safawid court styles in 
architecture and the arts. 

Tahmasp I. Too young to rule effectively in 
930/1524, the young shah turned his attention to the 
arts of the precious book and initiated the production 
of the greatest Skah-nama in Persian history. The Shah 
Tahmasp Shah-nama was a sumptuous creation, with 
258 paintings, superb calligraphy and stunning il- 
lumination. The collaborative endeavour of dozens of 
different artists, it was successively under the direc- 
tion of some Persia’s foremost talents, like Aka Mirak 
and Sultan Muhammad, and its paintings delineate 
the evolution of Safawid court style of Turcoman and 
Timirid modes. Containing no colophon giving 
either the date of completion or the name of the scribe 
or scribes, the book occupied the talents of the royal 
atelier for some twenty years, and was complete when 
Dist Muhammad wrote his Account of past and present 
painters in 953/1546. As one of the important con- 
tributors to the Shah-ndma, this painter, calligrapher, 
and chronicler of the arts knew it well and specifically 
singled out for great praise the painting of The court of 
Gayitmarth by Suljan Muhammad (reproduced in 
Welch, of. cit., 89). Other great projects of the shah’s 
patronage include the 946-50/1539-43 Khamsa of 
Nizami now in the British Library. In keeping with 
the Timirid princely tradition, the shah’s brothers 
Bahram and Sam were also keenly interested in this 
most exclusive of court arts. The depiction of murals 
in illustrations of architectural interiors, as well as 
some surviving examples in extant buildings, indicate 
that wall painting was also an important activity for 
painters, and this tradition continued for the rest of 
the Safawid era. In 955/1548 the shah removed the 
seat of government from Tabriz to Kazwin. He came 
increasingly to favour orthodoxy, and his passion for 
the arts of the secular book waned, though a 959/1552 
Kur’an, almost certainly created for Tahmasp, in- 
dicates that calligraphers and illuminators of the 
highest ability were still employed in the royal kztab- 
khana (reproduced in T. Falk (ed.), Treasures of Islam, 
100-1). Many of his artists left the court in search of 
other patronage: some went to work for princes in 
provincial posts, like the shah’s gifted nephew 
Ibrahim (the patron of the great 963-72/1556-65 Haft 
awrang of Djami now in the Freer Gallery), while 
others, like Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, moved further east to 
Mughal India, where they were instrumental in shap- 
ing classic Mughal court painting. 

‘Abbas I. Following a decade of instability after 
Tahmasp I’s death in 1576, ‘Abbas I brought great 
energy to his 42-year reign. Like his predecessors, he 
initiated a great Shah-nama project that re-established 
a large and productive royal atelier, and he took an 
active interest in the arts of the book. He particularly 
favoured the painters Sadiki Bek and Rida ‘Abbasi 
[g.2.], supported the rival calligraphers ‘Ali Rida 
Tabrizi and Mir ‘Imad, and even mediated disputes 


within the royal kilabkhana. The dispersal of artistic 
talent during Shah Tahmasp’s reign and the broader 
diffusion of wealth from ‘Abbas’s economic reforms 
increased the numbers of patrons from the lesser 
aristocracy, official and military classes, professionals, 
and merchants. Many of these new patrons appear to 
have bought, rather than commissioned, works of art, 
so that the production of less expensive single-page 
drawings and paintings flourished. Virtuoso 
demonstrations more than collaborative endeavours, 
they took their subject matter from a variety of 
sources: images drawn from contemporary and mun- 
dane society that are often humorous or even sharply 
satirical (Pl. XLV); elegant courtiers, sometimes 
identified by name; wistful lovers and Rida’s fashion- 
plate youths (Pl. XLVI), often accompanied by 
mystical verses, who presumably correspond to the 
divine beloved. Safawid metalwork was also frequent- 
ly adorned with mystical poetry that indicates how 
deeply and thoroughly Sufism suffused the culture 
(Pl. XLVII). 

But the shah also recognised the importance of the 
arts in promoting the economic well-being of Persia. 
Some carpet manufacturing under royal patronage 
was profitably directed at commissions from Euro- 
pean nobility (Pl. XLVIII), and the role of textiles in 
commerce, always significant in Islam’s past, seems to 
have been especially enhanced. Safawid silk textiles 
demonstrated diversity and virtuosity in technique, 
and they depended to a remarkable extent upon 
figural decoration; some royal painters worked as tex- 
tile designers, and silk cloths were decorated with 
scenes of Safawid victories over inveterate enemies 
like the Uzbeks, as well as with visiting Europeans, 
youthful lovers, and the beauties of gardens and 
nature (Pl. XLIX). Likewise, he encouraged ceramic 
production, and, in addition to more traditional lustre 
wares, Persian potters imitated Chinese blue-and- 
white ceramics for sale to European merchants in the 
China trade as well as to satisfy the substantial de- 
mand in Persia (Pl. L), Persian manuscripts and 
single-page works of art were even bought by mer- 
chants for sale outside Persia. 

Foreign contacts and international trade were vital 
elements in ‘Abbas’s strategy for his state, and, apart 
from the European and Indian diplomats and mer- 
chants who came to Persia, there were European 
scholars, missionaries, and independent travellers 
whose interests generally extended more broadly. 
They remained an important feature of Persian 
cultural and social life throughout the 11ith/i7th cen- 
tury, and their published reports not only stimulated 
contemporary interest in Persia but also serve as ma- 
jor sources of information for modern scholarship. 
Their attention was particular drawn to the city of 
Isfahan [g.v.], which ‘Abbas chose as his centre of 
government in 1006/1598 and where he undertook 
one of the greatest building programs in Islamic 
history. Blessed with year-round water from the 
Zayandeh River, the city appeared to visitors like a 
green forest accentuated by brilliant tiled domes. To 
the south across the river the shah established the 
community of New Djulfa (¢.v. in Suppl.] for Christ- 
ian Armenians who provided most of the multilingual 
merchants involved in Persia’s international com- 
merce, and their richly decorated extant churches are 
a striking synthesis of 17th-century Persian and Euro- 
pean art and archtitecture. 

In order to promote safe commercial travel within 
Persia, ‘Abbas ordered the construction of dozens of 
khans [q.v.] or caravanserais. Most of them also served 
as or were connected with bazaars, and they are 
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among the most impressive examples of Safawid ar- 
chitecture. The Kaysariyya bazaar in Isfahan is the 
best preserved and connected the city’s old dami* with 
‘Abbas’s new city centre, a large rectangular maydan, 
2 km to the southwest (PI. LI). It provided not only 
shops for manufacture and commerce but also access 
to immediately adjacent mosques, like the 1065/1654 
Masdjid-i Hakim, that served merchants and their 
customers. The Kaysariyya’s entrance occupies the 
north end of the new maydan; 500 m distant at the 
south end is the entrance to the Masdjid-i Imam, a 
brilliant construction on the classic four-Iwan plan 
completed in 1637. Both buildings dominate their 
respective sides and suggest the preoccupation with 
large size, showy opulence, glistening surfaces, and 
dramatic effects that are major components of the 
Safawid aesthetic: the maydan itself was an open area 
for military parades, commerce, music, acrobatics, 
and other kinds of entertainment. Less dominant are 
the adjoining buildings—the single-domed Shaykh 
Lutf Allah mosque on the east side and, opposite it 
across the maydan, the ‘Ali Kapa or High Gate en- 
trance to the shah’s gardens and Cihil Sutin palace 
that extend to the west. While the Shaykh Lutf Allah 
mosque’s dome is decorated in traditional faience 
mosaic, the decorative programme of the Masdjid-i 
Imam is laid out in large glazed tiles, a technique de- 
manding precise knowledge of the reaction of clays 
and glazes to firing, especially where the tiles were 
curved to cover the surface of domes and minars. Ex- 
tensive use of this type of tile decoration must have re- 
quired the employment of gifted potters and painters, 
and may partly account for the apparent decline in the 
sophistication of more traditional ceramics in the 
Safawid period. Both mosques were provided with 
splendid inscriptions designed by ‘Ali Rida Tabrizi 
that cite passages from both Kur’an and Hadith 
underscoring and supporting the Safawids’ descent 
from ‘Ali and their special role as protectors of Shi‘i 
Islam in Persia. To the same end, ‘Abbas also made 
lavish gifts of carpets and ceramics to the dynastic 
shrine of Shaykh Safi in Ardabil. 

The second level of the ‘Ali Kapii is dominated by 
its projecting falar, a colonnaded verandah more 
usually associated with far more private dwellings, 
where it would provide an open and sheltered vista 
toward an enclosed garden, pool, or courtyard that 
served as the physical centre of domestic space. In the 
shah’s palace, however, the /d/ar is no longer intimate 
but opens instead on to the maydan, as if that vast 
space were itself an inner court, enclosed by the ar- 
cades on all four sides and subject to the patriarch’s 
focussed glance and discipline. The king could also 
ritually present himself to those assembled in the 
maydan below. It is an architectural simile for the in- 
creased power of the central administration and of the 
shah as both autocrat and head of the Safawiyya Safi 
order. To the west, running roughly parallel to the 
maydan, was the cahar bagh, an avenue and watercourse 
lined by the mansious and gardens of the wealthy 
and supplied by an elaborate hydraulic system with 
water from the river. While this part of Isfahan 
must have been a veritable garden city for the rich, 
its natural imagery does not seem to have permeated 
the imagery of painting, for the garden, which had 
served as the setting for many earlier illustrated 
scenes from Persian literature became a relatively 
infrequent backdrop in paintings by Isfahan’s 
artists. 

Later Safawid art and architecture. In the century after 
Shah ‘Abbas I, ceramics and sumptuous textiles con- 
tinued to be important sources of revenue and were 


admired items of luxury trade in Europe and India. 

Traditional literary themes in the arts of the book 

were in part supplanted by often incisive depictions of 

actual, ordinary, and even outlandish individuals, of 
exotic persons from other lands, of implicit and occa- 
sionally fairly explicit eroticism, of carefully-observed 
nature (Pl. LII), and of actual events and formal por- 
traits. Although the European technology of printing 
was ignored and traditional calligraphy continued to 
flourish in the hands of masters like Muhammad Rida 

(Pl. LIII), the impact of European prints and the in- 

fluence of European modes of representation increas- 

ed, notably in the work of Muhammad Zaman (PI. 

LIV), and traditional styles began to take on a more 

international guise, while European travel accounts 

accorded Isfahan a reputation rivalling that of Istan- 
bul, Dihli, and Agra. Although there were no subse- 
quent urban projects as grandiose as the mayddn, ar- 
chitecture and the arts evinced similar aesthetic and 
cultural concerns. ‘Abbas II undertook major 
building and restoration programs at the Shrine of the 

Imam Rida in Mashhad [q.v.], and during the reign 

of Sultan Husayn I an impressive madrasa and adjoin- 

ing khan were built on the ¢cahar bagh in design and style 
making obeisance to the Masdjid-i Imam. 

' Bibliography: J. Sourdel-Thomine’s article 
ISFAHAN. 2. Monuments. provides a list of publica- 
tions essential to the study of Safawid architecture. 
D.N. Wilber devotes part of his book, Persian gardens 
and garden pavilions, 1962, to the study of Safawid 
gardens and pavilions. R. Holod (ed.), Studies on 
Isfahan, in Iranian Studies, Journal of the Society for Ira- 
nian Studies, vii, includes essential articles on ar- 
chitecture, urban planning, painting, metalwork, 
and ceramics by a number of scholars. Pioneering 
studies on all aspects of Safawid art and architecture 
are to be found in A Survey of Persian art, 1939. A. 
Welch, Shah ‘Abbas and the arts of Isfahan, Asia Socie- 
ty, 1973, presents an overview of later Safawid arts. 
The same author’s Artists for the Shah: late sixteenth 
century painting at the impertal court of Iran, New Haven 
1976, examines manuscript illustration during the 
reigns of Tahmasp I, Isma‘il II, Muhammad 
Khudabanda and ‘Abbas I. S.C. Welch and M.B. 
Dickson, The Houghton Shahnameh, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1981, is a magisterial study of the origins and 
development of early Safawid painting and includes 
a translation of Sadiki Bek’s treatise on painting, 
Kanin al-Suwar. Other major publications by S.C. 
Welch on early Safawid painting are A King’s Book 
of Kings: the Shahnadmeh of Shah Tahmasp, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 1972; Persian 
painting: five royal Safavid manuscripts of the 16th cen- 
tury, New York 1976; and Wonders of the age, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1979. T. Falk (ed.), Treasures of Islam, 
includes discussions of arts of the book by A. 
Welch, S.C. Welch, and Massumeh Farhad. I. 
Stchoukine, Les peintures des manuscrits Safavis de 
1502-1587, Paris 1959, and Les peintures des 
manuscrits de Shah ‘Abbas 4 la fin des Safavis, Paris 
1964, are basic sources for painting. A major 
primary source for arts of the book is Kadi Ahmad, 
Calligraphers and painters, Washington 1959. One of 
the few studies of a calligrapher is M. Bayani, Mir 
‘Imad, Tehran 1951. The same author’s Khish- 
niwisan, Tehran 1966, contains invaluable informa- 
tion about the works and careers of Safawid calli- 
graphers. (A. WELCH) 

VI. Numismatics. 

The Safawid coinage was introduced following the 
victories of Shah Isma‘il I over the Ak Koyunlu 

Turkmen in 907-8/1502, and continued without break 
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until the deposition of Shah ‘Abbas III by Nadir Shah 
in 1148/1736. Ail the rulers, except for the ephemeral 
Sultan Hamza who administered the state in 
994/1586, struck coinage in their own names, and one 
even struck it in two, first in that of Safi II and then, 
after his re-enthronement, as Sulayman. After Nadir 
Sh&h’s death in 1160/1747 coins were also occasional- 
ly issued in the names of Safawid pretenders who 
claimed paternal, maternal or even entirely fictive 
royal descent until the death of the last claimant in 
1200/1786. The examination of these coins, however, 
properly forms part of the later monetary history of 
Persia. 

During the period of Safawid rule, the Persian cur- 
rency system was based on the éiman, a unit of ac- 
count whose value was fixed at the currently- 
established weight of 10,000 silver dinars. The weight 
of the ééimdan was customarily expressed as a fixed 
number of mithkals or nukhids of refined silver which 
could then be converted into coin with the value of 
10,000 dinars. One mithkal, weighing approximately 
4.60 gr, was equal to 24 nukhids which each weighed 
about 0.192 gr. 

Table 1 shows the extent of the Safawid silver 
coinage, giving the name of the ruler, the weight(s) of 
the tuiman in nukhids during his period of rule, and the 
names of the various silver coins, their individual 
value in dinars and their theoretical weight in gram- 
mes. It should be noted that weight standards were 
not always uniform and that local variations existed, 
particularly in the Caspian region and the eastern 
provinces. The heaviest coin was usually the most 
popular and most commonly struck. Under Isma‘il } 
the principal coin was the shahi valued at 50 dinars, 
200 per téman. Then under Tahmasb I came the dou- 
ble shahi, or 100 dinars, 100 per tuiman, which during 
the rule of Muhammad Khudadbanda was renamed 
the muhammadi. ‘Abbas I introduced the four shahi, 
200 dinars, 50 per ¢éimdan, which he named the ‘abbasi. 
The ‘abbasi remained the normal Persian denomina- 
tion for the remainder of the dynasty and for a time 
afterwards, except for a brief period between 1123 and 
1129 under Shah Sultan Husayn when it was sup- 
planted by the oblong-shaped five shahi (the husayni?). 
It should be noted that coins valued above five shahis 
were produced especially for the ruler to distribute 
during the Nawrdz [q.v.] celebrations, and these 
usually quickly found their way to the jewellers for 
conversion into personal ornaments. 

Table 2 summarises the Safawid gold coinage. Gold 
played a much smaller rdle in the Persian currency 
system than did silver or copper. Indeed, in the cen- 
tury before the accession of Shah Isma‘il |] the 
Timirids had struck no gold at all in their Persian 
mints. The Ak Koyunlu, who succeeded the Timirids 
in the west, introduced the striking of the gold ashraft 
in Tabriz during the last quarter of the 9th/15th cen- 
tury as a trade coin. In its weight, ca. 3.45 gr, dumpy 
fabric and epigraphy, it was copied so exactly on the 
Burdji Mamltk ashrafi popularised by  al- 
Ashraf Barsbay that the name of the ruler in the 
legends often has to be read in order to distinguish one 
currency from another. The earliest gold coin of 
Isma‘il I was a copy of the Ak Koyunlu/Burdji 
Mamlak ashraft in both weight and design, but it was 
not long before the Persian artistic tradition reasserted 
itself as evidence of Isma‘il’s determination to stage a 
Persian religious and cultural revival. Quite excep- 
tionally in Islam, the Safawids struck both their gold 
and silver coins from the same dies, and as none of 
them bore any mark of denomination it would have 
been easy for counterfeiters to gold-plate silver and 


pass it off on the unwary had gold been in regular cir- 
culation. Contemporary travellers to Persia recorded 
that local gold was very rarely seen and little used in 
commerce. 

Although all the gold coins were popularly called 
ashraft, there were actually several different varieties 
to which this name was given, which were distin- 
guished from one another by their weights rather than 
by their designs or legends. Isma‘tl used two stan- 
dards for his gold coinage—one based on the weight 
of the traditional Islamic mithkal or coinage dinar of 24 
nukhids (approximately 4.60 gr), and the other, the 
true ashraft, with its origin in the weight of the Vene- 
tian gold ducat, weighing 18 nukhids (approximately 
3.45 gr). The latter was theoretically exchangeable at 
par with European ducats, the Mamlak ashraft and the 
Ottoman sulténi. Halves and quarters were struck in 
both standards, and the latter became popular in 
eastern Persia where its use was linked to the quarter 
ashrafis issued by the Mughal rulers in the Badakh- 
shan region of Afgh4nistan. 

Under the Safawids all gold coins were treated as a 
commodity with no fixed price against the silver 
tuman. Their purchasing power fluctuated according 
to supply and demand, type of commodity, season of 
the year and the perceived reliability of the original is- 
suing agent. Traders always preferred Venetian 
ducats, and generally held the Safawid coinage in low 
esteem. In the 1ith/i7th century, local gold virtually 
vanished from the Middle East and Persia. Because 
both regions preferred silver to gold, the price of silver 
was relatively higher throughout these areas than it 
was in Europe, where gold was favoured. This gave 
European traders a perfect opportunity to import in- 
expensive silver from the New World which they sold 
locally for gold at great profit to themselves. In time, 
so much gold was siphoned out of Persia that it was 
said that the only gold coins to be struck by Safi I, 
‘Abbas II and Sulaym4n were those that the rulers 
presented to their courtiers at the Nawrdz celebra- 
tions. Thus the custom arose of striking gold at the 
weight of the popular silver denominations, the 
‘abbasi, muhammadi and shahi, and giving them a 
nominal value in dinars ten times that of their silver 
originals. These rare pieces, as well as the magnificent 
gold ten-mithkdls and ten-ashrafis modelled on the 
multiple ducats of Venice and the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, were ptéces de plaisir, and were usually incor- 
porated into jewellery as a sign of royal favour. 

Copper coinage played a central réle in the local 
economy of Safawid Persia. While gold and silver 
were struck under royal license, copper fulus were 
issued by the provincial governors. To avoid infring- 
ing upon the royal prerogative, the coins they struck 
did not bear the governors’ names, but included 
easily-recognised figures of objects, often animals, 
birds or even humans on one face and the name of the 
mint and year of striking on the other. This made the 
fulus easy to identify, which was important because it 
was the custom to recall the copper coinage not only 
annually but whenever the incumbent was replaced 
by a new appointee. The coinage was then recalled, 
restruck and sold to the people at a price which was 
said to yield a 50% profit on the value of the issue. To 
make this system feasible, only locally-struck copper 
coin was permitted to circulate, and only coins of the 
current governor and year were accepted at full value. 
Fults were occasionally given denominational names; 
for example yek or dé dinar were valued at one or two 
dinars, kaz or kazbak at five dinars and tanga at ten 
dinars. Because the lifespan of copper was so short, 
very little care was taken in its manufacture, and 
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Ruler and Nuts] 
years per 20 25 |50 {1100 |200 }250 1300 {400 |500 |750 |800 | 1000 | 1500 
tuman dinar 
Isma‘il I 
906-23 9,600 4 i 18.40 [ 
923-7 : 1 5,400 2.60 | 5.18 | 10.36 
zal 4 | | 
928-30 4,050 1.94] 3.88 | 7.77 
Tahmasb I 
930-8 4,050 | 1.55 3.88 | 7.77 
| te 4 1 ‘ t 
938-45 2,900 | 1.11 2.78 | 5.56 | L 
= a} } T 
(936-42) 2,800 5.18 
945-84 2,400 | 1.15] 2.30 | 4.60 | 
+ | T | 
Isma‘“il II 
984-5 2,400 2.30 | 4.60 
Muhammad 
Khudabanda 
985-95 2,400 2.30 | 4.60 
‘Abbas I 
995-1003 2,400 1.15] 2.30 | 4.60 | 9.20 
1003-37 2,000 | 0.76 1.92 | 3.84 | 7.68 P| 
Safi I 
1038-52 2,000 | 0.76 1.92 | 3.84 | 7.68] 9.60 | 
r Te 
‘Abbas II 
1052-77 1,925 | 0.74 1.84 | 3.69 | 7.39} 9.24 18.48 36.96 
| ale | | 
Safi IT 
Sulayman 
1077-1105 1,925 | 0.74 1.84 | 3.69 | 7.39 18.48 36.96| 
i ae | L 
aI |" 
Husayn 
1105-23 1,925 | 0.74 1.84 | 3.69 | 7.39 | 18.48 36.96 | 55.44 
mal =i 
1123-9 1,800 1.73 | 3.45 | 6.91 | 8.64] 10.36 26.88 
1129-35 1,400 0 1.34 | 2.68 | 5.37 13.44 26.88 
Tr Ae 
1133-5 1,200 4.60 9.20 18.40 
1133-5) | de 9. 
Tahmasb III 
1134-44 1,400 | 0.53 1.34 | 2.68 | 5.37 13.44 26.88 
oe LS 
‘Abbas III ij 
1144-8 1,400 | 0.53 1.34 | 2.68 | 5.37 
| | 





relatively few pieces have survived to find a place in 


museum coin cabinets. 


As on other Islamic coinages, the coin legends used 
by the Safawids fall into two main categories: the 


religious texts which are found on the obverse and the 


political on the reverse. The obverse for all rulers ex- 


cept Shah Isma‘il II contains the Shi profession of 
faith, la ilah illa Allah, Muhammed rasal (or nabi) Allah, 
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SAFAWID GOLD COINAGE 
Summary of weight standards and denominations 





Mithkal or Ashraft or 2000 1000 500 
dinar ducat dinars, dinars, dinars, | Uncertain 
Ruler (24 nukhud) (18 nukhud) gold gold gold value 
and years L 1 % %(10)! 1 % %(10)| SAbbast | Muhammad! Shahi Remarks 
Isma‘il I gold plentiful, both 
906-30 4.60 2.30 1.15 |3.45 1.73 0.86 standards in use 
7 = 
Tahmasb I 29 nukhid gold plentiful, both 
930-84 4.60 2.30 1.15 |3.45 ? 0.86 5.56 L | standards in use 
Ismail IT} coinage rare, 
984-5 4.60 ? 2 | mithkal standard 
only 
Muhammad gold plentiful, 
Khudabanda mithkal standard 
985-95 4.60 2.30 ? only 
“Abbas I | 48 nukhiid gold plentiful, 
995-1003 4.60 2.30 1.15 9.20 gr mithkal standard 
only 
if T + 
gold scarce; gold 
1003-37 struck at weight of 
silver coinage 
gold rare; gold struck 
Safi 1 at weight of silver 
1038-52 coinage 
‘Abbas II gold rare, no fixed 
1052-77 standard 
+— 
Safi II/ 
Sulayman 38 nukhud 9.5 nukhud gold rare, mixed 
1077-1105 ie 46.00 3.45 7.29 gr , 1.82 gr standards 
Husayn 28 nukhid gold scarce, ducat 
1105-35 [aes 5.37 gr. standard revived 
1133-5 Ts nukhud| emergency 
2.88 gr | coinage 
L a +— a ¢ 
Tahmasb II 28 nukhid 7 nukhid gold plentiful, ducat 
1135-44 3.45 34.50} 5.37 gr. 2 1.24 gr — in use 
‘Abbas III 28 nukhid gold plentiful, ducat 
1144-8 [28 5.37 gr | standard in use 










































































































‘Ali wali Allzk with or without the names of the Twelve 
Imams: ‘Al, Hasan, Husayn, ‘Ali, Muhammad, Dja5far, 
Misa, ‘Ali, Muhammad, ‘Ali, Hasan and Muhammad. 
The names of the Twelve Imams were first employed 
by the [khan ruler Oldjeytii between 709 and 716 on 
his two Shi‘i coin types, and they then reappeared 200 
years later when Shah Isma‘il made Twelver Shi‘ism 
the state faith of Persia. During his brief reign, Shah 
IsmA‘il II used a poetic distich in place of the kalima 
in order to prevent the holy words from falling into the 
hands of unbelievers. The religious legends were 
usually inscribed in naskhi script. 

The reverse legends usually contain the name of the 
ruler, the mint names and the years of striking. The 
ruler’s name usually lacks his patronymic, the excep- 





tions being Isma‘il II and Muhammad Khudabanda, 
who give that of their father 6. Zahmasb. Their titles 
are of two kinds, those that define the ruler’s relation- 
ship to the people he ruled and those that define his 
relationship to the Shi‘i faith. The former are in 
Arabic, usually inscribed in naskhi script, and are 
more or less elaborate depending on the number of 
words which could be fitted on a die, e.g. al-Sultan al- 
‘Adil, al-Kamil, al-Hadi, al-Wali, al-Ghazi fr Sabil Allah 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar, Shah.... Bahadur Khan, al-Safawi al- 
Husayni, khallada Allah taGla mulkahu wa-sultanahu, This 
form was used by Isma‘il I, Tahmasb J, Isma‘il II, 
Muhammad Khudabanda, ‘Abbas I and Husayn. 
Husayn also used al-Sultan b. al-Sultan al-Khakan b. al- 
Khakan. Al-Safawi al-Husayni refers to Shaykh Safi al- 
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Din Ardabili [g.v.], the ancestor of the dynasty, who 
claimed descent from the third Imam Husayn b. ‘Ali. 
This ancestral claim parallels that of the contem- 
porary Hasani Sharifs of Morocco, who were then 
using al-Hasani among their own titles. Perhaps both 
dynasties emphasised their illustrious descent in order 
to embarrass the Ottomans, who had no claim to such 
prestigious ancestry. 

' The legends which proclaim the ruler’s Shi 
allegiance are in Persian. The better known of these 
are Ghulam-i Imam Mahdi ‘alayhi al-salam and Ghulam-t 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib ‘alayhi al-salam used by Tahmasb I and 
Muhammad Khudabanda; Banda-yt Shah-i Wilayat 
used by ‘Abbas I, ‘Abbas II, Safi II-Sulayman and 
Husayn, and Ghuldm-i Shah-i Din used by Tahmasb IT. 
Poetical distichs in Persian incorporating the name of 
the ruler within their texts were employed by ‘Abbas 
I, Safi I, ‘Abbas II, Saft II-Sulayman, Husayn, 
Tahmasb II and ‘Abbas III. At the end of Safawid 
power, when Tahmasb Kuli Khan, the later Nadir 
Shah {q.v.], controlled Tahmasb II and ‘Abbas III, 
anonymous distichs were also inscribed in the name of 
the eighth Imam, ‘Ali b. Masa al-Rida. Such distichs 
were also used by the Zands and early Kadjars, who 
avoided placing their own names on the coinage while 
a Safawid pretender still existed. These secular 
legends are usualy inscribed in nasta‘lik, the script in 
which poetry was usually written. 

State control over the monetary system was exercis- 
ed by the Mu‘ayyir al-Mamalik, the State Assayer, who 
reported directly to the ruler. Under him were the 
local chief assayers and darrabi bashi, masters of the 
mint, who were jointly responsible for ensuring that 
the gold and silver were of the right alloy and that the 
manufacture of the blank flans and their striking into 
coin proceeded according to the regulations in force. 
The management of the mint was farmed out to local 
concessionaires who were responsible for collecting 
and remitting the seignorage, wadjibi, charged for 
refining metal, manufacturing gold and silver thread 
for weaving carpets and luxury cloth, and for striking 
coins. The raw metal was delivered to the mints in the 
form of bullion and foreign or obsolete coins. 
Seignorage varied widely from 2% to 20% of the 
metal value based on what local commercial and 
political circumstances could bear. 

Under the Safawids, the main state mints were 
located in Isfahan and Tabriz, whenever the latter was 
not under Ottoman control. Other main urban cen- 
tres that witnessed more or less continual minting ac- 
tivity were Hamadh4n, K4ashan, Kazwin, Shiraz and 
Yazd, as well as those in the main shrine towns of Ar- 
dabil and Mashhad. The ports of Rasht in the north 
and Huwayza in the south were chiefly concerned 
with restriking foreign coin as it entered the Safawid 
dominions, while the almost continuous wars were 
financed by the Urda (army) mint as well as those 
located in the north-western fortress towns of Eriwan, 
Gandja, Nakhtiwan, Shamakhi and Tiflis, whenever 
these were not held by the Ottomans. Besides these 
towns, bath Isma‘il I and Tahmasb I operated many 
local mints which varied greatly in their importance 
and in their production of coin. Initially they served 
to reinforce the ruler’s authority throughout the coun- 
try and to spread the observance of the Twelver Shi‘i 
doctrines to areas where they may have been only 
lightly observed before the Safawid conquests. How- 
ever, like the Ottomans, the Safawids found that a 
large number of small and remote mints gave only a 
marginal return to the state treasury and were often 
wide open to local manipulation and malpractice. 
Thus during the economic hardships and inflation of 


the 11th/17th century most of them were closed down 
unless a locally powerful governor could maintain 
their existence either as a matter of local prestige or to 
meet exceptional local needs. 

Although Safawid coins have survived in large 
numbers, no systematic effort has been made to study 
them within their political and economic contexts. 
They are usually treated, quite correctly, as the first 
section of the modern coinage of the Shahs of Persia. 
The standard works on the Safawid coinage need to be 
updated because of the many discoveries that have 
been made since they were published. 

Bibliography: S. Album, A checklist of popular 
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i (R. Darvey-Doran) 

SAFDAR DJANG, Mirza Muhammad Mukim 
Safdar Djang (‘‘the Lion in War’’) (1708-54) the 
second Nawwabé or ruler of the North Indian post- 
Mughal successor state of Awadh [q.v.] (Eng. Oudh) 
from 1739 until his death fifteen years later. Nephew, 
son-in-law, and successor to Sa‘adat Khan Burhan al- 
Mulk, and like him an immigrant to India from 
Nishapir, he expanded his territory in the Gangetic 
valley while retaining as much influence as possible 
within the declining Mughal Empire. This was an era 
of political fragmentation, regional state formation, 
and massive cultural revival that together help form 
modern South Asian identity, but the post-Mughal 
aristocracy still sought to restore the Empire, and Saf- 
dar Djang was very prominent in the struggle. 

The Nizam of Haydarabad, ruler of a larger suc- 
cessor state in the south, and Wazir or deputy to the 
Mughal Emperor, wrote on his deathbed in 1748 to 
Safdar Djang, ‘‘You are now the most promising of 
our current youth. Take that office [Imperial Wazir] 
upon yourself, and exert yourself in recovering the af- 
fairs of the Empire.’’ Safdar Djang fought in a civil 
war in and around Dihli in 1753 over the control of 
imperial offices, by then virtually powerless but in- 
vested with residual authority throughout India. This 
civil war marks the final breakaway of Awadh from 
the imperial system in India. 

Although his reign marks the emergence of Awadh 
as an autonomous successor state in the mid-Gangetic 
plains, his tomb, a splendid example of late Mughal 
architecture, stands in what is now New Delhi. 

Bibliography: Ghulam Husayn Khan Taba- 
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Muhammad Shah, 1719-1748, Delhi 1977. See also 

AWADH and MUHAMMAD SHAH B. DJAHAN-SHAH. 

(R.B. Barnetr) 

SAFF (a.), pl. sufi, literally ‘‘rank, row or line, 
company of men standing in a rank, row or line’’ 
(Lane, 1693 col. 3), a term with various usages. 

1. Inreligious practice. Here, saffis used for the 
lines of worshippers assembled in the mosque or else- 
where for the prescribed worship; see on this, SALAT. 

2. In military organisation. In the traditional 
formation of armies on the march or on the battlefield 
(taSbtya), there was a classic five-fold division of a cen- 
tre, its left and right wings, a vanguard and a 
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Nashmi the Archer, signed by Rida and dated 1031/1622. Harvard University Art Museums. 
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Young Man in a Blue Cloak, signed by Rida, late 16th century. Harvard Art Museums. 
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Steel mirror, 17th century. Nelson-Atkins Gallery of Art. 
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“*Shah SAbbas”’ or ‘‘Polonaise”’ carpet, silk enriched with silver and gilt thread. Nelson-Atkins Gallery of Art 
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Fragment of satin brocaded silk with silver thread. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Purchase from the J.H. Wade Fund. 
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Blue-and-white dish. Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Maydan, Isfahan. Computer-enhanced aerial view from Athar-e Iran, Annales du Service archéologique de l’Iran, ii 
(1937), 104. 
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Bird, Butterflies, and Blossoms, signed by Shafi‘ ‘Abbasi and dated 1062/1652. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Purchase, Andrew R. and Martha Holden Jennings Fund. 
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An Invocation for divine assistance and protection against evil. Calligraphy signed by Muhammad Rida, late 
17th century. Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Return from the flight into Egypt, 1100/1689, signed by Muhammad Zaman and based on a print by Lucas 
Vosterman after Peter Paul Rubens. Harvard University Art Museums. 
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rearguard (whence the term Ahamis for an army). In 
actual battle, such as the engagements of the Arabs 
with the imperial Sasanid army in ‘Irak in the 630s, 
the Arabs drew themselves up into sufuéf or ranks. The 
Prophet is said to have straightened, with an arrow 
held in his hand, the sufiéf of the Muslims before the 
battle of Badr (q.v.] in 2/624 (Ibn Hisham, Sira, 443- 
4, tr. Guillaume, 300; al-Tabari, i, 1319, tr. M.V. 
McDonald and W.M. Watt, The History of al-Tabari. 
VIL. The foundations of the community, Albany 1987, 53- 
4), and the Kur’anic verse LXI, 4, ‘‘God loves those 
who fight in His way in ranks, as though they were a 
building well-compacted’’ was adduced in support of 
the saff formation. Only in the later Umayyad period 
does the use come in of troops concentrated into 
small, compact blocks (karddis, sing. kardus, kurdus), 
but the saff formation continued after this as a 
standard deployment. 

See further, HARB. ii. The Caliphate, and the Bibl. 
there, to which may be added C.E. Bosworth, Armies 
of the Prophet, in B. Lewis (ed.), The world of Islam. 
Faith, people, culture, London 1976, 202-4. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

3. In North African social organisation. 
Here, saff denotes in certain parts of the Maghrib, 
chiefly Algeria, Southern Tunisia and Libya, a 
league, alliance, faction or party. In Morocco, 
the term deff [g.v.] is used with the same meaning 
throughout. As such saff is vocalised with a gamma in- 
stead of fatha (cf. Dozy, Suppl., i, 834). French spell- 
ings vary from ¢of and ¢off to sof and soff (pl. sfouf). 

The term refers to a major form of rural sedentary 
and transhumant Berber and nomadic Arab political 
organisation, viz. a diffuse system of two (or more) 
mutually opposing or rivalling leagues, often of uncer- 
tain origin, dividing villages or desert towns ksir 
(sing, ksar), clans and families, or comprising whole 
tribes. Parallels have been looked for in classical 
Greece (R. Montagne), archaic Rome (E. Mas- 
queray), Albania and Corsica (J. Despois, L’ Afrique 
du Nord, Paris 1949, 145) and in mediaeval Italy (e.g. 
Guelphs and Ghibellines). As a rule, neighbouring 
tribal units belonged to opposite alliances but a 
neighbour-but-one belonged to one’s own alliance. 
The obligation of mutual assistance between league 
members was strict and might include cash, provi- 
sions, arms, volunteer labour, fighting, shelter and 
providing for a family whose head was killed in feud 
or battle. The stronger the solidarity of a given 
league, the less would an opposing neighbour feel 
tempted to attack or trespass on his neighbour lest he 
activate the entire league. Causes of conflict were 
never lacking at every tribal level, the most common 
being land, water, trees, grazing, pastures, livestock, 
harvests, women, honour or a personal vendetta. 

In Greater Kabylia, where the saff phenomenon 
was first observed by Europeans (Devaux, Hanoteau 
and Letourneux, Masqueray, see Brbl.), the basic 
political unit was the village. Divided into two 
moieties, its cohesion was due to its political organs: 
the village assembly (gjama‘a), its executive officer 
(amin) and the customary law (kanin). Its complex saff- 
system, despite its dualistic and antagonistic charac- 
ter, managed, by some ‘‘strange and obscure 
ponderation’”’ (P. Bourdieu, Soctologie de l’Algérie, Paris 
1970?, 20) to maintain an overall equilibrium. Until 
the end of the 18th century, the whole of Greater 
Kabylia was divided in two great leagues named the 
‘‘upper’’ and the “‘lower’’ leagues (soff ufella, soff ba 
‘adda). These were territorial, not personal alliances, 
and their disposition on the ground resembled that of 
a chequerboard—a pattern already apparent in the 


saff map given by Devaux, 40, and later encountered 
in Morocco (Montagne 1930). By the end of the 19th 
century, this system was ‘‘overlaid’’ by four major 
alliances: Ait Iraten (comprising 12 tribes), Zwawa 
(10 tribes), Ait Illilten (6 tribes) and Ait Djennad (7 
tribes). 

Further south, the Berber-speaking Shawiya of the 
Awras massif [¢.v.] who lived in villages and hamlets 
like the Kabyles but were more dispersed and largely 
semi-nomadic, also retained, though more sketchily, 
their political organisation and saff spirit; almost all 
groups rallied round the two great tribes, Awlad 
Dawid and Awlad ‘Abdi, and participated in their 
mutual quarrels. Of a more personal type were the 
saffs of several Arab ‘‘feudal’’ families in the Constan- 
tinois, such as the clans of BG ‘Ukkaz and Ben Gana. 

Still further south, in the Ibadi confederation of the 
Mzab [g.v.], despite the unity of its heterodox creed 
and religious leadership (halkat al-‘azzdba), each of the 
seven walled settlements (ksir) had its own secular 
assembly (djamda‘at al-‘awamm), often conflicting in- 
terests and saffs both within the ksar and between the 
ksir. Here, too, causes for friction and conflict, some- 
times sanguinary, were not lacking: first comes water 
shortage (after Ghardaya, the capital, had dammed 
off the wadi Mizab for her own use, creating endless 
disputes with the towns Mlika and al-‘Arf). Ghardaya 
itself, in times of crisis, split in two hostile camps: 
Eastern (saff sharki), led by Awlad b. Sulayman and 
allied with the ksar Bni Isgen, and Western (saff ghar- 
bi), led by Awlad ‘Ammi ‘Is@ and in league with 
Mlika. Even its Jewish quarter (mallah [g.v.]) became 
infected by the saff spirit; in 1893 it split in two par- 
ties, Sullam and Balouka, when the latter erected a 
separate synagogue. Other towns and oases in the 
High Plains and northern fringes of the Sahara so 
divided were Wargla (Wardjlan), where in addition to 
neighbourhood rivalries there was fierce enmity be- 
tween it and nearby Ngusa since the end of the i4th 
century, when the latter concluded a defence pact with 
the nomadic Arab tribe of Sa‘id ‘Utba (Hilal), posing 
as defenders of the Sunna against the largely Ibadi 
Warglis (Lethielleux, Ouargla, Paris 1983, 173), and 
Laghouat (al-Aghwat), where the two rivalling 
quarters—each with its own mosque and market— 
used to fight each other, but always outside the town, 
and on an appointed day. They, too, had their Arab 
nomad helpers, the Larbaa (al-Arba‘a) confederation. 

As a case sui generis can be seen the important 
maraboutic tribe of Awlad Sidi Shaykh based on their 
zawiya El Abiod, where Sharaka and Gharaba quar- 
relled over transfer of baraka and control of their alms, 
raiding in the process each other’s flocks and involv- 
ing in their rivalry the Turkish and Moroccan 
authorities. In 1838, Si Hamza, leader of the 
Sharaka, rallied round the amir ‘Abd al-Kadir (9.2. ], 
but when their relations soured, Si Shaykh, leader of 
the Gharaba, became ‘Abd al-Kadir’s staunchest sup- 
porter. With the latter’s defeat, Si Shaykh was intern- 
ed in Morocco, while St Hamza rose from underdog 
to victor: he was appointed khalifa over the Sahara by 
the French. Even the oasis group of Tawat [g.v.] 
(Touat) used to be divided into two opposing factions, 
the Yahmad and Sufyan. Though reconciled today, 
they still celebrate their annual ziydra separately. The 
same goes for their ‘‘capital’’, the oasis of Tamentit, 
divided in two opposing factions, the Mrabtin and 
Dareb (K. Suter, Etude sur le Touat, in Rev. Geogr. 
alpine, 1952/7, 449-50). 

Tunisia, too, had its share in saff formations. Tradi- 
tionally, there existed two rivalling leagues in the 
south, with ramifications in the north, in Eastern 
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Algeria and Tripolitania, named Shaddad and Yusuf. 
The suggestion that these names reflect the opposition 
between Berbers and Arabs has been refuted by A. 
Martel (see Bibl.). Possibly they go back to the 
rivalries between the Hilal and Sulaym {¢.vv.], who 
invaded the Maghrib in the 11th century and oc- 
cupied there two distinct domains: the former, that of 
the West or Black Tents, the latter, that of the East or 
White Tents, with the partition line running along the 
meridian of Tripoli. Yet in the 13th century, the latter 
were encouraged by the Hafsids to expand into 
Tunisia and push the Band Riyah (Hilal) into the 
Constantinois and the Zab, where the Ben Gana, 
Tuggurt, Larba‘a and Hanansha leaned on the saff 
Ydsuf, while the Ba ‘Ukkaz, Trad, Sha‘anba, 
Tamasin and al-Wad (El Oued) were supported by 
the saff Shaddad. In the east, the same leagues divided 
politically a number of tribes in the Fazzan and 
Greater Syrte (Martel, Cauneille, see Brb/.). Major 
issues on which they adopted opposite stances were: 
the Ottoman conquest, rule of the pashas, the ‘‘na- 
tional’’ beys, the revolt of ‘Alt Pasha against his uncle 
Husayn, founder of the Husaynid dynasty, and the 
ensuing troubles (1729-56), which divided the tribes 
of the High and Low Steppes, as well as towns and 
villages in the coastal plain (Sahz/), into two saffs, the 
‘‘Husayniyya’’ and Bashiyya (Despois, see Bib/.). In 
the south, the former were supported by saff Yusuf, 
the latter by Shaddad. 

Saffileff dynamics, as illustrated above, form one 
possible perspective on the structure and functioning 
of tribal society in North Africa and one way of ex- 
plaining, how order, stability and cohesion are main- 
tained in a stateless society, where central authority is 
lacking or ineffective. Another perspective and ex- 
planation is provided by the so-called segmentary 
theory, which uses the concept of ‘‘nesting’’ and 
“‘balanced opposition’’ of tribal segments at the same 
level of segmentation along the genealogical tree. This 
theory, to which the names of E. Durkheim, E.E. 
Evans-Pritchard, E. Gellner and D.M. Hart are 
chiefly attached, and which seems to dominate the 
field of social anthropology in North Africa today, 
falls outside the scope of this article. 
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aL-SAFFAH [see anu ’L-‘ABBAs]. 

SAFFARIDS, a dynasty of mediaeval eastern 
Persia which ruled 247-393/861-1003 in the province 
of Sidjistan or Sistan [g.v.], the region which now 
straddles the border between Iran and Afgh4nistan. 

The dynasty derived its name from the profession 





of coppersmith (saffar, riygar) of Ya‘kiib b. al-Layth, 
founder of the dynasty. Sistan, on the far eastern 
periphery of the caliphal lands, had begun to slip away 
from direct ‘Abbasid rule at the end of the 8th cen- 
tury, when Khurdsan and Sistan were caught up in 
the great Kharidjite rebellion, led by Hamza b. 
Adharak (d. 213/828 [9.v.]), which took advantage of 
such factors as resentment against caliphal tax exac- 
tions. Thereafter, the khutha was maintained in the 
capital of Sistan, Zarandj or Zarang, for the 
‘Abbasids; the caliphal governors of Khurdsan in 
Nishapur, the Tahirids [¢.v.], re-established the posi- 
tion in Khurasan after Hamza’s death, but were rare- 
ly able to collect revenue outside Zarang itself, and the 
surrounding countryside of Sistan remained 
dominated by the Kharidjites. In this period of wan- 
ing caliphal power in Sistan, the orthodox elements in 
the towns there and in the town of Bust [q.v.] to the 
east, which depended administratively on Sistan, 
were thrown back on their own resources. Hence they 
organised bodies of anti-Kharidjite vigilantes, 
mutatawwt‘a [q.v.}, ‘volunteer fighters for the faith’, 
a term which seems to have been largely co-terminous 
with that of the ‘ayyardn {q.v.], rowdy and bellicose ur- 
ban elements, a feature of many of the eastern Persian 
and Transoxanian towns at this time (see C.E. 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 167-71). 

Ya‘kub b. al-Layth was one of four brothers, of 
plebeian origin, who arose out of one of these anti- 
Kharidjite ‘ayyar bands. Displaying immediately 
leadership qualities, he was soon able to set aside the 
‘ayyar chiefs Salih b. al-Nadr and Dirham b. Nasr and 
assume power over Sistan for himself (247/861). He 
then extended his authority eastwards into al- 
Rukhkhadj and Zamindawar [q.vv.] (in the east of 
modern Afghanistan), killing the local ruler there, the 
Zunbil, in 251/865, and then penetrating into 
Zabulistan [g.v.], the district around Ghazna and 
Gardiz [9.vv.], and the Kabul-Bamiyan region, where 
ruled the Kabul-Shahs. He drew an extensive booty 
and slaves from these areas, and probably in some 
part paved the way for the gradual Islamisation in the 
next century of these fringes of the Indian cultural and 
religious world. The Tahirid city of Harat was attack- 
ed in 257/870-1, and Ya‘kub’s operations in the 
Badhghis [g.v.] region also led to the submission of 
substantial numbers of the local Kharidjites, some of 
whom entered the Saffarid service and formed a 
special contingent within the army, the so-called 
Dyaysh al-Shurat. 

Ya‘kab now turned his attention to the much richer 
and more attractive lands to the west of Sistan, and 
this of course meant more clashes with the represen- 
tatives of caliphal power in such provinces as 
Khurasan, Kirman, Fars and Khiuzistan. Kirman 
was invaded in the early 250s/late 860s, so that the 
caliph was compelled to acknowledge Ya‘kub as 
governor there; and raids were made southwards into 
Makran, the southern part of what is now Balitistan, 
and westwards from Kirman into Fars, an especially 
rich province the loss of whose revenues was a serious 
blow to the ‘Abbasids. In 259/873 Ya‘kib invaded 
Khurds4n, entered Nishaptr without striking a blow 
and ended the rule there of the Tahirid governors, 
afterwards pushing into the Caspian region against 
the local Iranian princes there but without achieving 
any permanent successes there. The caliph could not 
ignore the overthrow of his Tahirid nominees, and al- 
Mu‘tamid denounced publicly the unlawfulness of 
Ya‘kiib’s annexations. Ya‘kub’s riposte was to march 
from Khizistan into ‘Irak, but near Dayr al-‘Akal 
[g.v.] on the Tigris, only 50 miles from Baghdad, he 
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was defeated by caliphal forces (9 Radjab 262/8 April 
876). Even so, he recovered Khizistan and retained 
control of Fars till his death three years later; Fars re- 
mained thus, subtracted from ‘Abbasid control and 
under the rule of the Saffarids or of their com- 
manders, until the time of the fifth Saffarid amir, 
Muhammad b. ‘Alt b. al-Layth (298/910-11), when it 
was briefly recovered by the ‘Abbasids, only to pass 
irrevocably from their hands into those of the Buyids 
or Buwayhids [g.v.] a quarter of a century later; we 
possess today more coins minted by the early Saffarids 
in Fars than from any other part of their empire. 
Ya‘kub’s brother ‘Amr [g.v.] succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army, after a short trial of strength with 
his other brother ‘Ali, when the founder of Saffarid 
fortunes died at Djundishabur in Shawwal 265/June 
879, Whilst tenaciously holding on to the Saffarid 
conquests in Fars and Khizistan, ‘Amr in general 
adopted a somewhat more conciliatory policy towards 
the caliphate, at various times seeking formal in- 
vestiture with the governorships of his various prov- 
inces; one effect of this new attitude was that the 
Regent al-Muwaffak [g.v. ] was now better able to con- 
centrate on the suppression of the Zandj [g.v.] 
rebellion in Lower ‘Irak and southern Khizistan. En- 
joying as he did—if only intermittently—some degree 
of caliphal approval, ‘Amr embarked on a protracted 
struggle to establish his authority in Khurasan which, 
after Ya‘ktb’s capture of Nishapur, had reverted to 
being controlled by various adventurers, former com- 
manders of the Tahirids (some of whom claimed to be 
aiming at restoring the Tahirids, but all were in the 
long run forwarding their own personal interests), 
such as Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khudjistani {see 
KHUupyIsTAN] and Rafi‘ b. Harthama [g.v.]. ‘Amr also 
continued his brother’s policy of raiding into eastern 
Afghanistan towards the Indian borders at some point 


= Band bt. Muhammad b. ‘Amr, see (a) 


before 283/896, when rich presents of idols captured 
by him reached the caliph in Baghdad. Rafi‘ was not 
finally subdued until 283/896, when ‘Amr was able to 
send his head to al-Mu‘tadid. His prestige was now at 
its apogee, and the caliph invested him with all his ex- 
isting territories, including now Khurasan and Rayy. 
But ‘Amr’s overweening pride now led him to claim, 
since he was legitimate governor of Khurasan, 
suzerainty also in Transoxania, over the local dynasty 
there of the Samanids [g.v.], a pretension to which al- 
Mu‘tadid assented. ‘Amr marched into Tukharistan 
to assert these rights, but was defeated by Isma‘il b. 
Ahmad (Rabi I or II 287/March-May 900), who 
eventually sent him captive to Baghdad, where he was 
killed just after al-Mu‘tadid’s own death in 289/902. 

With ‘Amr’s capture, the vast military empire 
which the two brothers had built up began to shrink 
somewhat. Khurasan passed to the Samanids, and 
became an integral part of their dominions for nearly 
a century. But ‘Amr’s successors and their Turkish 
commander Sebik-eri managed to hold on to Fars 
and Kirman, as well as the heartland of Sistan itself, 
for another decade or so; suzerainty was exercised 
over the local rulers in Makran, the Ma‘danids [see 
MAkRAN], and for a while, it seems, across the Gulf of 
Oman in ‘Uman. The Saffarid amirate was thus still 
far from negligible. ‘Amr was succeeded in Zarang by 
his grandson Tahir b. Muhammad b. ‘Amr, who rul- 
ed in effect jointly with his brother Ya‘kub, but there 
was a faction in Sistan which favoured the claims of 
the sons of ‘Ali b. al-Layth, partly because ‘Ali had 
been Ya‘kab b. al-Laysh’s original choice as successor 
but had been elbowed aside by ‘Amr (see above). Al- 
Layth b. ‘Ali prevailed militarily in 296/909, but had 
to face the continuing insubordination of Sebik-eri, 
who controlled Fars and who in 297/910 defeated and 
dispossessed from Sistan al-Layth. The latter’s 
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brother Muhammad was hailed as amir in Zarang 
(298/910), but at this point the caliph al-Muktadir in- 
vested the Samanid Ahmad b. Isma‘il with the gover- 
norship of Sistan and instructed him to end the rule 
of the Saffarids for good. A SamAanid invasion fol- 
lowed, with Zarang captured in Radjab 298/March 
911, and Muhammad and his brother al-Mu‘addal, 
who had also briefly held power in Zarang, were both 
captured and deported to Baghdad. een 

This marks the end of the first line of the Saffarids, 
what might be termed the Laythids, sc. descendants of 
al-Layth, father of the four brothers. Ya‘kab and 
‘Amr had been backed by a professional army of the 
type increasingly the norm in the central and eastern 
Islamic lands at this time. There was a nucleus of 
slave ghulams (q.v.], comprising essentially Turks from 
the Central Asian steppes and Indians, plus troops of 
many other nations attracted by the prospects of 
plunder under the capable leadership of the two Saf- 
farid brothers. As a result of their conquests, the 
brothers amassed a full treasury, from which tribute 
was sent only intermittently, in the intervals of calm 
relations, to Baghdad. In fact, Ya‘kab especially was 
contemptuous of the ‘Abbasids and of the aristocratic 
Arab political and social tradition which they and 
their governors like the Tahirids represented and 
which had hitherto prevailed in the caliphal lands. As 
a self-made man of unpretentious background, he was 
concerned above all to promote his own family’s in- 
terests and to cut loose his native province Sistan from 
financial and other dependence on the ‘Abbasids and 
their rapacious governors. Ya‘kib and ‘Amr there- 
fore represent a new trend in the history of the Islamic 
lands at this time: a conscious repudiation of the 
‘‘caliphal fiction’? whereby all provincial rulers 
theoretically derived their authority from an act of 
delegation by the head of Sunni Islam, and in this 
wise the constituting of their military empire marks a 
definite step in the decline of direct caliphal political 
authority and the corresponding rise of autonomous 
and later de facto independent provincial dynasties. It 
might also be noted that there formed round them, in 
later decades, a popular tradition in Sistan which 
regarded them as upholders of the province’s interests 
against predatory outsiders, a feeling that was to be a 
distinct factor in the failure of the Samanids per- 
manently to establish their authority within Sistan 
and the return of a parallel branch of the family to 
power (see below). 

The twelve or thirteen years 298-311/911-23 form 
an interim during which the Samanids led two expedi- 
tions into Sistan and during which what might be des- 
cribed as patriotic, perhaps even proto-nationalistic, 
reactions against them by the people of Sistan took 
place. In the course of rebellion against the Samanids, 
a child great-grandson of ‘Amr b. al-Layth, Abia 
Hafs ‘Amr, was briefly raised to the throne (299- 
300/912-13) as a figure-head, but real power rested in 
the hands of several local commanders, such as 
Muhammad b. Hurmuz, called Mawla Sandali, 
Kathir b. Ahmad and Ahmad b. Kudam. 

Disturbed conditions in Sistan also allowed the local 
‘ayyars to play a significant role during these years, 
and it was the ‘ayérs of Zarang who in 311/923 
brought to power Abu Dja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. Khalaf, whose grandfather al-Layth (not identical 
with the al-Layth who was father of Ya‘kib and 
‘Amr) had been a distant kinsman and associate of the 
two original Saffarid brothers and whose father’s wife 
had been a grand-daughter of ‘Amr’s. Aba Dja‘far 
thus inaugurates the second and last line of the Saf- 
farids, which may conveniently be styled the 


Khalafids, and he ruled for some 40 years (311- 
52/923-63). Abu Dja‘far soon extended Saffarid 
authority to Bust and into al-Rukhkhadj, and made 
Sistén once more a force in the politics of the eastern 
Islamic world, with its amir enjoying the prestige of an 
equal with that of the Samanids and without, it ap- 
pears (e.g. on the evidence of coins) any sign of subor- 
dination to Bukhara. 

There seems to have been a growth of factionalism 
and internal opposition during the later part of Aba 
Dja‘far’s reign, leading to his murder by one of his 
Turkish ghulams in Rabi‘ I 352/March 963. He was 
succeeded by his son Aba Ahmad Khalaf (352- 
93/963-1003), last and more famous of the amirs of 
this second line. Khalaf at first ruled in close partner- 
ship with a commander of Sistan, Abu ’l-Husayn 
Tahir b. Muhammad, who had Saffarid blood in his 
veins on his mother’s side, making Tahir his regent 
when he departed for the pilgrimage. The not un- 
predictable result of this arrangement was that, when 
Khalaf returned to Sistan in 358/969, Tahir was un- 
willing to relinquish power and Khalaf had to secure 
military help from the Samanids to assert his claims, 
when Tahir conveniently died in 359/970 and Khalaf 
could re-enter Zarang as amir. The struggle was 
nevertheless carried on by Tahir’s son Husayn, who 
in turn secured Samanid aid, this time against Khalaf. 
A period of civil warfare followed, with Husayn 
generally supported by the Samanids and with 
Khalaf, so the sources imply, consequently refusing to 
send any tribute to Bukhara. Only after 373/983, 
when Husayn had been defeated and then died, was 
Khalaf’s power firmly established, so that he was able 
to send expeditions into Kirman to collect taxation 
there. 

Meanwhile, a new power had arisen in eastern 
Afghanistan, that of Sebiiktigin [g.v.] in Ghazna, the 
founder of Ghaznawid [q.v.] power there, who had in 
367/977-8 occupied Bust and who in the 990s was 
asserting his power in Khurasan also against the 
decaying Samanid authority. Khalaf tried to incite the 
Karakhanids of Transoxania [see ILEK KHANS] against 
Sebiiktigin and his son Mahmid, but once Mahmud 
was firmly on the throne in Ghazna (388/998), unrest 
and revolt within Sistan allowed the Ghaznawid amir 
to intervene there, and Khalaf was finally deposed in 
393/1003, dying in captivity at Gardiz a few years 
later. 

With Khalaf the Saffarids end. Later in the 
Sth/11th century, a new line of local rulers emerges in 
Sistan, under Saldjik suzerainty, but these maliks of 
Nimriz, as they are often termed in the sources, had 
no demonstrable connection with the Saffarids; for 
these maliks, see sISTAN. 

Although the careers of YaSkab and ‘Amr were fill- 
ed with furious military activity, allowing little time 
for the arts of peace, the succeeding Khalafids had a 
distinctly significant part in the culture of their time. 
In fact, Ya‘kub, as a supremely successful com- 
mander, had already had his own circle of court 
panegyrists, one of whom, the secretary Muhammad 
b. Wasif [g..], has a significance in the renaissance of 
New Persian literature by his having composed verses 
for the amir in the only language he could understand, 
sc. Persian, rather than in the incomprehensible 
Arabic. Aba Dja‘far Ahmad assembled around 
himself a scintillating array of scholars who enjoyed 
his patronage, including the philosopher and logician 
Aba Sulayman Muhammad (d. ca. 375/985 [see aBu 
SULAYMAN AL-MANTIKI], and he was the mamdih of the 
Sam4nid poet Ridaki [q.v.}. Khalaf’s court in Zarang 
was visited by writers like Badi* al-Zaman_ al- 
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Hamadhani [g.v.}]; and the amir secured lasting fame 
for himself by commissioning a 100-volume Kur?an 
commentary, a summation of all previous knowledge 
on the Holy Book, the manuscript of which, however, 
did not survive the Mongol devastations of the cities 
of Khurasan and their libraries. 
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AL-SAFFAT (a.), the title of sira XX XVII of the 

Kur’an, and a word used three times in the text in- 
cluding at XXXVII, i, where it is generally under- 
stood by the early éafsir authorities to mean ‘‘(angels) 
standing in ranks”’ (and translated as ‘‘Celles qui sont 
en rangs’’ {R. Blachére], ‘‘Those who range them- 
selves in ranks’’ [A. Yusuf Ali], and ‘‘Die in Reih und 
Glied stehen’’ (R. Paret]). The meaning is derived 
from the verb saffa referring to camels (or military 
units) lined up in a row (for sacrifice, as in Kur?an, 
XXII, 36, using the broken plural sawaff). The sense 
of the terse oath phrase wa ’l-saffat' saff in XXXVII, 
1, has been clarified through association with other 
Kur’anic passages. The masculine plural form of the 
same word, al-saffin, is used in XXXVII, 165, to 
denote beings who ‘‘declare the glory of God’’, that 
being understood to be the function of angels as in II, 
30, XXXIX, 75, XL, 7, XLI, 38 and XLII, 5; angels 
explicitly ‘‘stand in ranks’, saff", in LX XVIII, 38 
and LXXXIX, 22. 

In XXIV, 41, and LXVII, 19, however, the word 
saffat is frequently glossed as ‘‘outspread wings’’ of 
birds; this meaning derives from the contrast drawn in 
LXVII, 19, in which birds fly up above with 
“‘outspread wings’, al-tayr fawkahum saffat, and then 
“fold them in (when resting)’ or ‘‘beat them (against 
their sides)’’, yakbidna; this is a more doubtful sense of 
the word, depending perhaps on an image of outstret- 
ched wings as being ‘‘in a line’. Regardless, as a 
result, the passage in XXXVII, 1, is sometimes un- 
derstood as a reference to birds rather than angels. 

In interpreting these verses, a parallel is often 
drawn to Muslims standing in rows in the sadat, the 
idea of being in rows linked thereby to images of the 
universe as worshipping God. 

Bibliography: Lane, s.v.; the éafsir tradition on 
the three verses, especially Kurtubi, a/-Djami‘ lr- 


ahkam al-Kur?an, Cairo 1967, XV, 61-2 (ad Kur?an, 

XXXVI, 1); R. Paret, Der Koran. Kommentar und 

Konkordanz, Stuttgart 1971, ad Kur’an XXIV, 41. 

tS! nae (A. Rippin) 

SAFI (pl. safaya), SAWAFI (a.), two terms of 
mediaeval Islamic finance and land tenure. 
The first denotes special items consisting of im- 
moveable property selected from booty by the leader 
[see Fay? and GHANiMA], while the second is the term 
for land which the Imam selects from the conquered 
territories for the treasury with the consent of those 
who had a share in the booty (al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam 
al-sultaniyya, Cairo 1966, 192). In pre-Islamic Arabia 
the leader was also entitled to one-fourth (rub) or one- 
fifth (khums) of the booty in addition to the saft. The 
custom of khums was upheld by the prophet and given 
Kur’anic sanction in stra XLI. There was general 
agreement under the Rashidun caliphs that the caliph 
likewise might retain one-fifth of the booty. In the case 
of landed property, it became sawafi, in effect crown 
land. In Sunni theory, the right of the Prophet to 
select for himself moveable property from war booty 
terminated with his death, but in Shi‘i theory it passed 
to the Imams. 

In pre-Islamic Persia, crown lands were extensive; 
and the possessions of the Sasanid royal household 
(stan) were scattered over the country. Their ad- 
ministration was under a special department called 
diwan i ostandarih (A. Perekhanian, Iran society and law, 
in Cambr. hist. Iran, iii (2), 669). The accounts of the 
income from crown lands were kept in a separate 
register apart from the land tax. Prior to the reforms 
of the 6th century A.D., the Sasanid land tax was 
assessed as a proportion of the crop, and varied from 
one-third to one-sixth of the crop, depending upon the 
amount of irrigation and the productivity of the land 
(A. Christensen, L’Jran sous les Sassanides, 
Copenhagen 1936, 118-119). Some crown lands were 
assigned to the royal family, as for example the crown 
district of Kaskar, which Khusraw Parwiz assigned to 
his cousin Narsah about the year A.D. 624; and some 
were granted as payments to supporters of the régime, 
such as the land grants made to the Bani Lakhm at 
Hira to secure the desert frontier. Some royal proper- 
ty survived the Islamic conquest in the hands of those 
who had come to terms with the Muslims and some, 
in the confusion which followed the conquest, was ap- 
propriated by local dakakin (M.G. Morony, Land- 
holding in seventh century Iraq, in A.L. Udovitch (ed.), 
The Islamic Middle East, 700-1900, Princeton 1981, 
148 ff.). 

The legal theories developed by the fukaha? with 
regard to crown land, communal land and booty were 
based on the treatment of Sasanid crown land, aban- 
doned land and waste land in the Sawad (9.v.] after 
the Islamic conquest, and on the varying interpreta- 
tions of incidents at the time of the conquest inter- 
preted in terms of their own concept of communal 
ownership and the responsibilities of the caliph as Im- 
am. M.G. Morony has drawn attention to a tendency 
on the part of both Islamic and Western scholars to 
describe the land settlement ascribed to ‘Umar I in 
terms of a conscious policy based on theories that only 
emerged later in the fully-developed Islamic law (op. 
cit., 154. See also W. Schmucker, Untersuchungen zu 
einigen wichtigen bodenrechtlichen Konsequenzen der 
islamischen Eroberungsbewegung, Bonn 1972, 25-6 and 
passim). 

It is difficult to disentangle the course of events 
during and after the conquest from the often- 
conflicting traditions, in particular since many of the 
statements about what ‘Uthman did were elicited 
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during the second civil war (Morony, 161). The 
measures adopted to deal with the administrative and 
other problems which arose were often of an ad hoc 
nature, It is generally accepted that ‘Umar I, after the 
defeat of the Sasanids at the battle of Djalila (16/637), 
confiscated all lands belonging to the Persian royal 
house, property belonging to fire-temples, post- 
houses, and mills, drained marshes and swamps in 
Mesopotamia, exempted them from the fay? and 
declared them to be sawaft al-ustan and, according to 
tradition, ordered four-fifths to be allotted to the army 
one-fifth to be reserved for the caliph for the com- 
munity (ibed., 155). 

Al-Baladhuri states that ‘Umar established the 
peasants (ah/ al-sawad) in their lands, levied dyizya on 
their heads and ¢ask on their lands (Futuh, 273; 
Morony, 159). This presumably refers to the practice 
in the Sawad generally, including those districts made 
into sawaft. According to Kudama’s account, the task 
was levied in the sawaft al-ustan at the rate of half the 
crop. It is not clear from Kudama’s account whether 
the Sawad, including the sawaft, was originally assess- 
ed by measurement (misaha) or by mukasama [q.vv.], 
that is, by a proportion of the crop, or in some 
districts by misaha and in others by mukasama. He 
states that ‘Umar sent ‘Umar b. Hunayth to measure 
the Sawad (after the conquest) and that he imposed 10 
dirhams per djartb on vines and trees, 5 dirhams on 
date palms, 6 dirhams on green sugar cane, 4 dirhams 
on wheat, and 2 dirhams on barley (or according to 
other traditions he assessed them at a higher rate). He 
then measured the cultivated land and all land to 
which water could be brought, so that it could be 
cultivated, and imposed on all this by way of tax one 
kaftz (of its produce) and one dirham. This was chang- 
ed later by the Jmam, taking into account the quantity 
of the crops and the expenses incurred in the transport 
of the grain and fruits to the market (Taxation in Islam, 
ii, Qudama b. Ja‘far’s Kitab al-Kharaj, part seven, tr. with 
introd. and notes by A. Ben Shemesh, Leiden 1965, 
39, Arabic text, 121; Aba Yusuf, Le livre de l’impét fon- 
cier, tr, E. Fagnan, Paris 1921, 58 ff.). It seems prob- 
able that some at least of the land to which Kudama 
refers, in particular that ‘‘to which water could be 
brought so that it could be cultivated’’, was or became 
Sawaft. 

The revenue (kharadj) from the territory of the 
Sawad which was made into sawaft by ‘Umar is 
variously recorded. According to a tradition quoted 
by Yahya b. Adam, it was 7,000,000 dirhams ( Taxa- 
tion in Islam, i, Yahya ben Adam’s Kitab al-kharaj, ed. and 
tr. with introd. and notes by A. Ben Shemesh, Leiden 
1967, 53). Abu Yusuf quotes the same tradition; he 
also records that some of the elders of al-Madina states 
that ‘Umar made fafi‘a grants from this land (Fagnan, 
87, Taxation in Islam, ini, Abu Yusuf’s Kitab al-kharaj, tr. 
with introd. by A. Ben Shemesh, Leiden 1969, 75). 
Kudama similarly gives the figure of 7,000,000 
dirhams (Taxation in Islam, ii, 35-6). Aba Yisuf also 
quotes another tradition which gives the revenue of 
the sawaft al-ustan as 4,000,000 dirhams (text, 86, tr., 
75). Al-Mawardi, on the other hand, states that the 
revenue was 9,000,000 dirhams and that it was to be 
expended on the general interests of the Muslims. 
Contrary to the tradition quoted by Aba Yusuf, he 
asserts that no kafi<a grants were made on it (al-Ahkam 
al-sulfaniyya, Cairo 1966, 192-3). 

Under ‘Uthman changes began to occur in the 
theory of sawaft. Gradually the concept emerged that 
property held by the Commander of the Faithful for 
the Islamic community was at his disposal, and the 
distinction between fay? land and sawafi became blur- 


red. ‘Uthman made land grants (kata*15) from sawaft to 
tribal leaders at Kifa. Among these were the grants to 
Djarir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Badjali on the banks of the 
Euphrates, to Ash‘ath b. Kays al-Kindi at 
Tizanabadh near KAdisiyya, to Sa‘d b. Malik at the 
village of Hurmuzan and to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id in 
al-Nahrayn (Morony, 158; Baladhuri, Futuh, 273-4; 
al-Tabari, i, 2376). In the last two cases, one-third 
and one-fourth of the produce was taken by way of 
rent (Abu Yusuf, tr., 93), which suggests that by this 
time some or most of the sawaft were assessed by 
mukasama. The village of Tizanabadh, later called al- 
Ash‘ath, remained in the family of al-Ash‘ath b. Kays 
at least until 74/693 (Morony, 173, 118 n.), which is 
evidence that some kafi‘a grants had by this time 
become hereditary. 

‘Uthm4n also made fafi‘a grants of undeveloped 
land round Basra. One such was the grant of the 
swampy ground called Shatt SUthm4n across from 
Ubulla to SUthman b. Abi ’1-SAs al-Thakaff in order 
to drain and reclaim it and to compensate him for the 
land the caliph had bought from him in Medina (ibid. , 
158; al-Baladhuri, Futdk, 351). Kudama and al- 
Mawardi interpret ‘Uthm4n’s actions in granting 
kata1* as based on a belief that it was more beneficial 
for the Muslims that the sawaft should be cultivated 
than left without cultivation and that he therefore 
granted them to whom he saw fit for the purpose of 
cultivation and so that the share (i.e. the rent or tax) 
due on them might be paid to the Muslims (Taxation 
in Islam, ii, 36; al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, 193). That 
revenue from sawaft was said to have increased under 
“Uthman to 50,000,000 dirhams (al-Mawardi, 192-3) 
is supporting evidence for Kudadma’s interpretation. 
At the same time it would seem, ‘Uthm4n’s actions 
were also designed to reward his own followers. 
Morony considers that the result of ‘Umar’s policy 
was to establish the nucleus of a Muslim Arab landed 
aristocracy in the Sawad, the property they held con- 
sisting of the same village estates that had been held 
by Sasanid nobles from the crown before the conquest 
(Landholding in seventh century Iraq, 158). These grants 
to ‘UthmAn’s supporters served, however, to alienate 
others of the Muslim community who disputed the 
conversion of the land round Kifa into sawaft, main- 
taining that it was fay’ land, the revenue of which be- 
longed to them. It was this dissatisfaction that was one 
of the causes of Kufan support for the revolt which 
brought ‘Uthm4n’s caliphate to an end in 35/656 
(ibid. ). 

In the reign of Mu‘awiya (41-60/661-80) there was 
a further increase ‘1 crown lands both in ‘Irak and in 
the Hidjaz (Morony, 174; Schmucker, 135-6, 142). 
‘Abd Allah b. Darradj, whom Mu‘awiya had put in 
charge of the kharad; of Kufa in 41/661, is said to have 
identified former Sadsanid crown lands on the basis of 
a supposed register of Sasanid crown lands recovered 
from Hulwan where Yazdagird III is alleged to have 
left it, and to have cut down the reeds and built dams 
and thus reclaimed them from the swamps (bata) 
(al-Baladhuri, Futwh, 290, 295; al-Ya‘kabi, Ta*rikh, ii, 
258). A good deal of former Sasanid crown land had 
apparently been lost to the swamps below Kaskar in 
A.D. 628, and it was there that Ibn Darradj began to 
reclaim land (Morony, 160). Grants, some of them 
very large, from this reclaimed land in Lower ‘Irak 
were made to relatives and supporters of the 
Umayyads (:bid., 161). In the revolt led by Ibn al- 


Ash‘ath against al-Hadjdjadj in 82/701, the register of 


awaft land was burnt after the battle of Dayr al- 
Djamadjim and many sawaft lands were seized by 
neighbouring landlords and others (Aba Yasuf, tr. 
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Fagnan, 86-7; al-Mawardi, 193). However, the revolt 
was crushed, Wasit was founded and more land was 
reclaimed from the swamps of Lower ‘Irak and turned 
over to the partisans of the Umayyads (Morony, 162). 
Further increases of sawaft land occurred under ‘Abd 
al-Malik and Walid I [see KHALIsa], but ‘Umar II (99- 
101/717-20) forbade any further appropriations of 
state lands to individuals (H.A.R. Gibb, The fiscal 
rescript of ‘Umar II, in Arabica, ii [1955], 10). 

Under the ‘Abbasids it seems to have been tacitly 
assumed that the leader of the community, whether he 
was the caliph or a local ruler, might appropriate to 
himself extensive districts [see further KHALISa]. 
There was in any case a great increase in crown land 
in the ‘Abbasid period. Increasingly from the reign of 
al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61), fiscal assignments 
were made on the land, and grants of land, including 
presumably sawaft, were made to the troops and 
military officers and other officials of the caliph’s ad- 
ministration. According to Miskawayh, al-Muktadir, 
after he was restored to the caliphate in 317/929, 
distributed largesse to the army, and when the 
available cash was exhausted he sold land to them and 
made it a condition in the documents of sale that the 
buyers should pay tax to the public treasury on what 
they had purchased at the rate levied on kafi‘a grants, 
which paid ‘ushr. Thus the difference between what 
was paid on estates in ustan land (i.e. sawaft land, the 
rent or tax of which might be as much as half the 
produce) and land given as kata‘ (which paid ‘ushr) 
was contracted to the purchasers as a gift. These con- 
tracts made by ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas, whom al-Muktadir had 
appointed as his agent in the matter, were attested 
and the estates (al-diya‘ wa ’l-amlak) were sold to the 
army for very low prices. Thabit b. Sinan relates that 
one day in the year 317/919-20 he was present in the 
office of the wazir Ibn Mukla (q.v.], who was ‘‘entirely 
occupied with the signing of sales of estates (al-diya‘) 
to the troops and the assignation to them of the dif- 
ference between the assessments as a gift. The officials 
in the bureaux were also kept at work hunting out the 
assessments of the lands which were being sold’’ 
(Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ed. and tr. Amedroz 
and Margoliouth, Arabic text, i, 200, iv, tr. 225). 
From this, it would seem that sawaft land in ‘Irak 
(whatever its origins) still paid a higher rate of taxa- 
tion in the early 4th/10th century than land which had 
been granted as kata. 

In the early ‘Abbasid period, Sunni fukaha? belong- 
ing to the various schools assembled the traditions and 
legal prescriptions concerning the classification and 
taxation of land. Their theory concerning sawaft was 
based primarily on ‘Umar’s actions or supposed ac- 
tions in the settlement of the Sawad. There are dif- 
ferences in matters of detail between them as a result 
of the different and sometimes contrary nature of the 
traditions, but the general consensus is that sawaft 
land derived from the principle which permitted the 
Imam to reserve one-fifth of the conquered land for 
the public treasury in the interests of the Muslims and 
that grants of sawafi land did not carry full rights of 
ownership. In practice, there were frequent deviations 
from the theory of the early legal scholars. Never- 
theless, later scholars maintained the theories put for- 
ward by their predecessors. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions. Aba’ Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kindi 
al-Samdi al-Nazwi (d. 557/1161-2) gives in the Musan- 
naf different versions of the origin of sawaft. One is to 
the effect that sawdff were possessions that had been 
owned by people who had abandoned their lands 
because they had been treated iniquitously by unjust 
rulers. For this reason, al-Nazwi claims that legal 


scholars considered the sawaft unlawful (haram). Kister 
points out that this opinion reflects later perceptions 
{see his Land, property and jihad, in JESHO, xxxiv 
[1991], 308 ff.). 

The Shi‘i theory of sawaft differs from the Sunni 
one and might cover both moveable or immoveable 
property. It is confused with safi (see above). Whereas 
in Sunni theory only one-fifth of the land of former 
kings was sawaft, all the lands of former kings were 
considered to belong automatically to the Shi‘i Imam. 
They were regarded as part of the anfal, which con- 
sisted of lands which were abandoned by their owners 
without fighting, dead lands, lands on mountain tops, 
plantations, mines and lands of former kings (kata 
al-muluk), Anfal lands belonged to the imam, who 
could alienate them as he saw fit (Hossein Modarressi 
Tabataba?i, Kharaj in Islamic law, London 1983, 8 ff. 
See also A.K.S. Lambton, State and government in 
medieval Islam, Oxford 1981, 247, and KHALISa, at IV, 
974). 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given in 
the text): ‘Abd al-SAziz Dari, Nizam al-daraib fi sadr 
al-Islam, in Madjallat madjima al-lugha al-‘arabiyya, 
xliv/2 (1974), 44-60; M. van Berchem, La proprieté 
territoriale et l’impot foncier sous les premiers califes, 
Geneva 1886; P. Forand, The status of the land and the 
inhabitants of the Sawad during the first two centuries of 
Islam, in JESHO, xiv (1971), 25-37; A.K.S. Lamb- 
ton, Landlord and peasant in Persia, Oxford 1953, 
repr. London and New York 1991 with new in- 
trod.; eadem, State and government in medieval Islam, 
Oxford 1981; F. Lokkegaard, Islamic taxation in the 
classic period, Copenhagen 1950; W. Madelung, 
Land ownership and land tax in Northern Yemen and Nay- 
ran: 3rd-4th/9th-10th century, in Land tenure and social 
transformation in the Middle East, ed. Tarif Khalidi, 
Beirut 1981, 189-207, also in idem, Religious and 
ethnic movements in medieval Islam, Variorum 
Reprints, Aldershot 1992; M.G. Morony, Iraq after 
the Muslim conquest, Princeton 1984; M.A. Shaban, 
Islamic history, A.D. 600-750 (A. H. 132), Cambridge 
1971; idem, The ‘Abbasid revolution, Cambridge 
1970. See also works quoted in the Bibl. to KHALISA. 

_ (Ann K.S. Lampton) 

SAFI, the by-name of Fakyr at-Din SALT b. Hu- 
sayn Wa‘iz KAsnirt (b. 21 Djumada I 867/11 
February 1463, d. 939/1532-3), author, preacher 
and prominent Nakshbandi Sifi, and son of the 
famous Kamil al-Din Husayn WA‘iz [see KASHIFI]. 

Born in Sabzawar, he was brought up and educated 
in Harat. His mother was the sister of Djami (g.v. ]. 
Among his early teachers were Djami and Radiyy al- 
Din ‘Abd al-Ghafir Lari. He was early attracted by 
Nakshbandi ideas, and travelled to Samarkand in 
889/1484 and again in 893/1487-8 to study with 
Khadja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar [q.v. in Suppl.], chief 
of the Nakshbandi order. In 904/1498-9 he married 
the daughter of Kh¥adja Muhammad Akbar b. Sa‘d 
al-Din Kashghari. After the death of his father in 
910/1504-5, Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali succeeded him as 
leading preacher in Harat. In 938-9/1531-2 he was 
confined for a year in Harat when the city was besieg- 
ed by the Ozbegs. When the siege was broken by the 
forces of Shah Tahmasp in 939/1532-3, he took refuge 
with Sayf al-Mulak Shah Muhammad Sultan, the shar 
of Ghardjistan [.v.], but in the same year that area 
was attacked and he returned to Harat, where he soon 
died and was buried in the city. Some have suggested 
that he became a Shi‘ later in life, but nothing 
definite in this regard can be stated. His works are: (1) 
Rashahat-i ‘ayn al-hayat, completed in 909/1503-4 (ed. 
‘A.A. Mu‘iniyan, 2 vols., Tehran 2536/1977-8); (2) 
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Lata if al-tawaif (ed. A. Guléin Ma‘ani, Tehran 
1367/1988-9); (3) Hirz al-amani min fitan al-zaman 
(Lucknow 1290/1873); (4) Kashf al-asrar, also called 
Tuhfa-yi khani (Bodleian cat. 2749; Ivanow, cat. ASB 
[Curzon Coll.] 648); (5) a mathnawi entitled Mahmid 
wa Aydz (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv, col. 445); (6) Anis al- 
“arifin (Isma“l Pasha Baghdadli, Hadtyyat al-‘arifin, 
ed. Bilge and inal, Istanbul 1951-5, i, col. 743). 
Bibliography: See that for KASHIFT. 
7 _ _ _ (W.L. Hanaway) 

SAFI at-DIN ARDABILI, Shaykh Abu ’I-Fath 
Ishak, son of Amin al-Din Djibra7il and Dawlati, born 
650/1252-3, died 12 Muharram 735/12 September 
1334 at Ardabil [9.v.], eponymous founder of the 
Safawid Order of Sufis and hence of the Safawid 
dynasty, rulers of Persia 907-1148/1501-1736 [see 
SAFAWIDS]. 

Traditional hagiographical accounts depict Safi al- 
Din as being destined for future greatness from infan- 
cy. As a boy, he spent his time in religious exercises, 
experienced visions involving angelic beings, and was 
visited by the abdal and awtad [q.vv.]. As he grew up, 
he could find no murshid (spiritual director) at Ardabil 
capable of satisfying his religious needs. When he was 
twenty years old (670/1271-2), he travelled to Shiraz 
to meet Shaykh Nadjib al-Din Buzghtsh, who had 
been recommended to him as a murshid. On his 
journey south, he continued to seek a spiritual direc- 
tor in the various towns through which he passed, but 
still without success, and, on his arrival at Shiraz, he 
learned that Shaykh Nadjib al-Din had just died. He 
was then advised that the only person capable of 
analysing his mystical state (hal wa ahwal), his visions 
(waki“at), and his spiritual stations (makamat) was a 
certain Shaykh Zahid Gilani. Safi al-Din eventually 
found Shaykh Zahid at the village of Hilya Kiran on 
the Caspian in 675/1276-7, and at once realized that 
the Shaykh, then sixty years of age, was the murshid he 
had been seeking. 

Shaykh Zahid treated Safi al-Din with extraor- 
dinary favour. He gave his daughter Bibi Fatima in 
marriage to Safi al-Din, and his son Hadjdji Shams al- 
Din Muhammad married Safi al-Din’s daughter. Safi 
al-Din had three sons by Bibi Fatima: Muhyi al-Din 
(died 724/1223-4); Sadr al-Milla wa ’l-Din, who suc- 
ceeded him as head of the Safawid order; and Abi 
Sa‘id. Before his death in Radjab 700/March 1301, 
Shaykh Zahid designated Safi al-Din to succeed him 
as head of the Zahidiyya order. This caused great 
resentment among some of Shaykh Zahid’s followers, 
and especially on the part of his elder son, Djamal al- 
Din ‘Ali, and his family. Shaykh Zahid’s younger 
son, Hadjdji Shams al-Din Muhammad, who was in 
any case Safi al-Din’s son-in-law, was placated by 
grants of land and other property. There is evidence 
that Safi al-Din connived at the expropriation by his 
son-in-law of certain wakfs controlled by Djamal- 
Din’s son, Badr al-Din Djamalan; the Mongol II- 
Khan Abi Sa‘id [g.v.] intervened in 720/1320 to 
restore the rights of Badr al-Din (V. Minorsky, A 
Mongol decree of 720/1320 to the family of Shaykh Zahid, in 
BSOAS, xvi/3 [1954], 519-20). On the other hand, 
Shaykh Zahid’s descendants were not immune from 
the usurpations of Mongol amirs. 

Under , Saft al-Din’s leadership, the Zahidiyya 
order, under its new name Safawiyya, was transform- 
ed from a Sufi order of purely local significance into 
a religious movement, based on Ardabil, whose 
religious propaganda (da‘wa) was disseminated 
throughout Persia, Syria and Asia Minor, and even as 
far away as Ceylon (H.R. Roemer, The Safawid period, 
in Camb. Hist. Iran, vi, 192). Even during his lifetime, 


Safi al-Din wielded considerable political influence, 
and his designation of his son Sadr al-Din Misa to 
succeed him makes it clear that he was determined to 
keep this political power within the Safawid family. 
After his death, his mausoleum at Ardabil became an 
important place of pilgrimage (for an inventory of the 
contents of the shrine compiled in 1172/1758-9 by its 
mutawalli Sayyid Muhammad Kasim Beg Safawi, see 
Gandjina-yi Shaykh Saft, Tabriz 1348 Sh./1969. See also 
M.E. Weaver, The conservation of the shrine of Shetkh Saft 
at Ardabil, Second preliminary study, July-August 1971, 
UNESCO, Paris 1971). Though he may be regarded 
as the founder of the Safawid dynasty, which pro- 
mulgated Ithna ‘Ashari Shi‘ism as the official religion 
of the state, Safi al-Din himself was nominally a Sunni 
of the Shafi‘i madhkhab. However, given the syncretist 
religious climate of the period of Mongol rule in Per- 
sia, too much emphasis should not be placed on this. 
Bibliography (in addition to sources referred to 
in the text): Darwish Tawakkuli b. Isma‘il Ibn Baz- 
zaz, Safwat al-safa, written about 759/1357-8, some 
twenty-four years after the death of Safi al-Din. It 
is a mainly hagiographical work. Because the whole 
question of Safawid genealogy is extremely com- 
plex, and because later copies of the Safwat al-safa 
were tampered with during the reigns of Shah 
Isma‘il I and Shah Tahmasp [q.vv.] to produce an 
“official version’’ of the origin of the Safawids, the 
two copies of this ms. which antedate the establish- 
ment of the Safawid state in 907/1501 are of par- 
ticular importance: ms. Leiden 2639 (dated 
890/1485), and Ayasofya 3099, dated 896/1491 
(lith. text ed. Ahmad al-Tibrizi, Bombay 1329/ 
1911). Study of these earlier mss. has led scholars 
to challenge the claim of the Safawid family to 
styadat and to descent from the Seventh Ithna 
‘Ashari Imam, Misa al-Kazim [9.v.]; see Sayyid 
Ahmad Tabrizi (Kasrawi) [q.v.}, Nizhad wa tabar-t 
Safawiyya, in Ayanda, ii (1927-8), 357-65; Safawiyya 
sayyid nabuda and, in ibid., 489-97; and Baz ham 
Safawiyya, in ibid., 801-12 (a later publication, 
Shaykh Safi wa tabdrash, 'Tehran 1323 Sh./1944, 
2Tehran 1342 Sh./1963, is a rewritten and expand- 
ed version of these articles); Zeki Velidi Togan, Sur 
Vorigine des Safavides, in Mélanges Louis Massignon, 
Damascus 1957, 345-57; M. Bina-Motlagh, Scheich 
Safi von Ardabil, diss. Gottingen 1969; Erika 
Glassen, Due frithen Safawiden nach Qazi Ahmad Qumi, 
Freiburg im Breisgau 1970; M. Mazzaoui, The 
origins of the Safawids, Freiburger Islamstudien, 
Band III, Wiesbaden 1972, 47 ff.; B. Nikitine, 
Essai d’analyse du Safwat al-Safa, in JA (1957), 385- 
394. On the history of Shaykh Safi al-Din’s time, 
see Shaykh Husayn b. Abdal Zahidi, Stlstlat al- 
nasab-i Safawiyya, Iranschahr Publications no. 6, 
Berlin 1343/1924-5; Browne, LHP, iv, 3-44; W. 
Hinz, Jrans Aufstieg zum Nationalstaat im finfzehnten 
Jahrhundert, Berlin and Leipzig 1936, 12-14; R.M. 
Savory, [ran under the Safavids, Cambridge 1980, 5- 
9. On connections between the Safawiyya and 
Anatolian dervish orders, see F. Babinger, Schgjch 
Bedr ed-Din, Leipzig and Berlin 1921, 78 ff.; F. Ba- 
binger, Marino Sanuto’s Tagebiicher als Quelle zur 
Geschichte der Safawiya, in A volume of oriental studies 
presented to Edward G. Browne, Cambridge 1922, 28- 
50; H.J. Kissling, Zur Geschichte des Derwischordens der 
Bajramuje, in Siidost-Forschungen, Band XV, Min- 
chen 1956, 237-68. 
. 7 (F. Basincer-[R.M. Savory]) 
SAFI at-DIN ‘Asp at-SAziz B. SARAYA aL-HILLI 
al-Ta’i al-Sinbisi, Abu *l-Mahasin (b. 5 Rabi‘ II 
677/26 August 1278 [according to al-Safadi, Wafi, 
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xviii, 482, 6-7, and most other sources] or Djumada 
II, 678/Oct.-Nov. 1279 {according to al-Birzali (d. 
739/1339; q.v.) who claims to have received this infor- 
mation from al-Hilli himself, see Huwwar, 20], d. 
probably 749/1348), the most famous Arab poet of 
the 8th century A.H. 

In spite of his fame, information about his life is 
rather scarce; even the year of his death is variously 
given (see Bosworth, Underworld, i, 138, n. 26). Born 
in al-Hilla [g.v.], a centre of Shi‘i learning, and a Shi‘ 
himself (see below), he left his native town in 
701/1301-2 (see introd. to poems Diwan, 70 and 94) to 
betake himself to the court of the Turkmen Artukids 
[g.v.] of Mardin. The reasons for this move were, on 
thé one hand, the atmosphere of factionalism and 
vendetta in al-Hilla; he himself had taken revenge for 
one of his uncles, who had been murdered, and thus 
was in fear for his own life (al-Safadi, Waft, xviii, 485 
1. 1, mentions, from autopsy, the scars that Safi al-Din 
had retained from the fight; see also Safi al-Din’s in- 
trod. to the Diwan, 4, tr. Bosworth, Underworld, i, 137, 
and the ten poems devoted to the affair (wakt‘a] of his 
uncle in Diwan, 9-18, 36-38, the introd. to the poem 
Diwan, 11, dating the revenge to the same year 
701/1301-2 in which he went to Mardin). On the 
other hand, the Artukid principality of Mardin, under 
Ilkhanid suzerainty, was a flourishing and relatively 
peaceful place. Safi al-Din, who had already won 
some fame as a poet, was warmly received by al-Malik 
al-Mansur Nadjm al-Din Ghazi (reigned 693- 
712/1294-1312) and most likely composed the Durar 
al-nuhitr ft madaih al-Malik al-Mansir (see below) to in- 
troduce himself to the prince. Henceforth, he con- 
sidered Mardin his home town. He became a nadim 
and court poet of al-Malik al-Mansur as well as of his 
son and successor (after the ephemeral ‘Imad al-Din 
SAli) al-Malik al-Salih Shams al-Din Salih (reigned 
712-65/1312-64; the correct name is Salih rather than 
Mahmid given here vol. I, 663; see Diwan, 5, where 
the name occurs as a karina in rhymed prose). How- 
ever, his main source of income was trade. As a mer- 
chant he travelled widely, which also meant that a fair 
number of his praise poems were mailed to their ad- 
dressees rather than recited in person. His travels also 
afforded him opportunities to present poems to other 
rulers and notables, thus the Ayyabid lord of Hamat 
(under Mamluk suzerainty) and well-known historian 
and geographer al-Malik al-Mu?ayyad Abu ’I-Fida? 
Isma‘il (reigned 710-32/1310-31, see ABU ’L-FIDA?; cf. 
Diwan, 142-8) and his son and successor al-Malik al- 
Afdal Muhammad (reigned 732-42/1331-41, cf. 
Diwan, 148-61, and al-Safadi, A‘ydn, ii, 444). His 
most important sojourn outside Mardin, however, 
was his stay at the court of the Mamluk sultan al- 
Nasir Muhammad b. Kalawan {g.z.] in Cairo, follow- 
ing his pilgrimage in 723/1322 (see Diwan, 62, 1. 3, 
and for the date see 114, |. 10; al-Safadi, Aan, ii, 87, 
21, and Waft, xviii, 482, ll. 7-8, dates his stay in Cairo 
“ca. 726/1326’’, but thinks that he may have visited 
Cairo twice). He was introduced to the sultan by the 
sultan’s confidential secretary ‘Ala al-Din Ibn al- 
Aghir (d. 730/1329), and he also met with important 
scholars, such as the sira writer and poet Ibn Sayyid 
al-Nas (d. 734/1334 {g.v.]) and the grammarian Aba 
Hayyan al-Gharnati (d. 745/1344 [g.v.]) (see al- 
Safadi, A‘yan, ii, 87, 1. 23; Waft, xviii, 482, 1. 9; Ibn 
Hadjar, Durar, ii, 370, 1. 2). After some well- 
received panegyrics, the sultan suggested that Safi al- 
Din collect his poetry into a thematically arranged 
diwan (see Diwan, 5, for the story, and 62-9 for the 
poems). This is the existing diwdn. In 731/1331 al- 
Safadi met Safi al-Din near Aleppo, when the latter 
was petitioning the governor of Syria Sayf al-Din 


T&ngiz, who was hunting in the area, to apprehend a 
thief who had stolen from him in Mardin. On that oc- 
casion al-Safadi received a comprehensive idjaza from 
Saff al-Din for all his past and future work and all 
works that he was permitted to transmit. In 747/1346- 
7 al-Firazabadi (d. 817/1415 (q.v.]), then still a young 
man of seventeen, met Safi al-Din in Baghdad, when 
the latter was about seventy years old; he says that it 
was hard to believe that this man had composed the 
poetry he was known for (quoted by al-Shushtari, 
Madjalts al-mu>minin, Tehran 1299/1881-2, 471). 

As a man from al-Hilla, Safi al-Din could hardly be 
anything but Shi‘I, and al-Safadi says so explicitly, 
adding that being a Shi‘l was nothing ‘‘heretical’’ 
(bid7) in al-Hilla (A Yan, ii, 87, Il. 10-11). Ibn Hadjar 
felt that some of his poetry smelled of rafd (Durar, ii, 
369, penult.), in the sense of an outright rejection and 
vituperation of the first caliphs, although al-Hilli 
himself—and Ibn Hadjar is aware of that—had ex- 
pressed his esteem for the first caliphs, and the 
Companions in general, in his poetry (see e.g. Diwan, 
59, two poems). He could hardly have done otherwise 
in the strongly Sunni world in which he moved. 

Safi al-Din’s literary output includes the following 
works that are extant: 

1. The Diwan. Collected at the suggestion of al- 
Nasir b. Kalawan, probably in 723/1322 (see above), 
and arranged according to genres, this Diwan is ex- 
pressly called a selection. Moreover, poetry composed 
after completion of the Diwan would eo ipso not be in- 
cluded; however, the Diwan does contain a few poems 
referring to later events (see SAlliish, 113-14, and 
Salim, 38-9). Whether these were inserted by the poet 
himself or by later copyists is unclear. This means that 
a fair part of Safi al-Din’s total poetic production is 
not included in the Diwan; the selections offered by al- 
Safadi, both in the Aan and the Wat, contain indeed 
a substantial number of items not to be found in the 
Diwan. The same is true, though to a lesser extent, for 
the selections made by al-Kutubi. Brockelmann (II, 
160, S II, 199-200) lists a number of poems that have 
been transmitted outside the Diwan; no indication is 
given whether or not they are contained in the existing 
text. 

The arrangement of the Diwan is as follows (note 
that the chapter headings are composed in sadj‘ which 
accounts for some tautologies): 
ch. 1: self-glorification, heroic songs, and incitation 
to assume leadership (ft ‘l-fakhr wa ’l-hamasa 
wa ‘l-tahrid ‘ala ’l-r1?asa); 
encomium, praise, gratitude, and con- 
gratulation (ft ‘l-madh wa ’l-thana? wa ’l-shukr 
wa ‘l-hana”); 
hunting poems and various descriptions (fi ’l- 
tardiyyat wa-anwa‘ al-sifat); 
friendship poems and introductory poems in 
correspondences (ft ‘l-ikhwaniyydt wa-sudir al- 
murasalat); 
elegies on the great and condolences for 
friends (ft marathi ’l-a‘Syan wa-ta‘azi ’l-ikhwan); 
flirtatious and elegiac love poetry and elegant 
amorous verse (ft ‘l-ghazal wa ‘l-nasib wa- 
zarasf al-tashbib); 
wine poems and select flower poems (ft 
‘l-khamriyyat wa ’l-nubadh al-zahriyyat); 
complaint, reproof, calling in a promise and 
the answer (fi ‘l-shakwa wa ‘l-‘itab wa-takadi 
‘l-wad wa ’l-djawab); 
poems announcing presents, apologies, en- 
treaties, and poems asking for forgiveness (ft 
l-hadaya wa ‘l-1dhar wa ‘l-istitaf wa ’l- 
istighfar); 


tours-de-force, riddles, and mnemonic verse 


ch. 2: 


ch. 3: 


ch. 4: 


ch. 5: 


ch. 6: 


ch. 7: 


ch. 8: 


ch. 9: 


ch. 10: 
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(ft l-‘awis wa ’l-alghaz wa ’l-takyid i ’l-idjaz); 
ch. 11: jocular verse, satirical poems, and obscene 
poems (fi ‘l-mulah wa ’l-ahadjt wa ’l-thmad fr 
‘l-tanadji); 
ch. 12: wise sayings, poems of renunciation, and re- 
markable odds and ends (fi ‘l-ddab wa ’l- 
zuhdtyyat wa-nawadir mukhtalifat). 

Al-Hilli clearly runs the whole gamut of existing 
genres and, in so doing, revives certain genres that 
had not been cultivated much for some time, such as 
the khamriyya (q.v.] and the tardiyya [g.v.]. Others, such 
as madh and hidja@, are comparatively under- 
represented, and for a reason: when al-Hilli embarked 
on his poetic career, he had the noble intention of not 
writing any panegyrics nor lampoons. Shunning the 
encomiastic genre was something he could not keep 
up, although it is remarkable that a number of poems 
addressed to the Artukids are an expression of 
gratitude rather than pure princely praise. As for the 
lampoons, he insists that he never wrote any for his 
own sake; the examples included in the pertinent 
chapter of the Diwan are, so it is alleged, all ghost- 
written for friends. Unexpectedly, he includes even 
mnemonic verse in his diwan, mainly containing lists 
of technical terms and the like in such diverse fields as 
music, rhyme theory, metrics, administration, or- 
nithology, chess, and medicine. 

The Diwan contains only poems in the fusha 
language, except for two instances of a kharda 
zagjaliyya attached to a muwashshah (Diwan, 321, 323); 
for al-Hilli’s other dialect poetry see no. 4 below. He 
uses the full range of possible forms: kasida, kit‘a 
(particularly also very short poems of an epigram- 
matic character as well as of the kind called ‘‘poetic 
snapshots’’ by G. von Grunebaum), muwashshah [q. v. | 
(in Diwan, 144, he calls himself enamoured with this 
form), musammat [q.v.] (in particular mukhammas, in- 
cluding takhmisat of existing poems), and dibayt (see 
RUBA‘T). 

Some conspicuous poems deserve special mention: 
(a) al-Kafiya al-badiiyya fi ’l-mada*th al-nabawiyya, a 
poem in praise of the Prophet modeled on the Burda 
(9-v.] of al-Busiri [9.v. in Suppl.], thus a mimiyya in the 
metre basi, 145 lines long, each line containing one, 
in some cases two or three, figures of speech, 151 
altogether (Diwan, 496-511). The names of the figures 
are explicitly given between the lines. The story of the 
poem’s genesis is mentioned in a short prose introduc- 
tion: how the poet intended to write a book on 
rhetorical figures, but was prevented from doing so by 
falling gravely ill; how in a dream he received a 
message from the Prophet enjoining him to praise the 
latter and promising speedy recovery; and how he 
combined his original intention with his new task by 
composing the badityya. It proved to be the starting- 
point of a new genre of poetry. For al-Hilli’s own 
commentary see below no. 2.—(b) al-Kasida al- 
sdsaniyya, a poem of 75 lines in the fawil metre, written 
in the argot of the tramps, who called themselves the 
Bani Sasan [9.v.] (Diwan, 444-8). The poem was 
ghost-written for a friend who for some unspecified 
reason wanted to be accepted in the circles of the 
tramps. It is preceded by a makama-like introduction. 
For a critical edition, translation, and study of the 
poem see C.E. Bosworth, Underworld, i, 132-49 
(study); ii, 291-345 (tr. and comm.); 41-84 (ed., 
Arabic pagination). The above title of the poem does 
not occur in the Diwan, where the argot is called /ughat 
al-ghuraba? (‘language of the homeless’’). Whether al- 
Hilli knew the work of his predecessors in the art of 
the argot sasida, al-Ahnaf al-"Ukbari and Aba Dulaf 
al-Khazradji, is not clear (see ibid., i, 141-2); but 


given his wide-ranging literary interests, it stands to 
reason that he was aware of this poetic mini-genre. 
Comprehension of the poem is made possible by in- 
terlinear glosses in some of the manuscripts (see zbid., 
i, 143).—(c) The gharib poem, 15 lines in the khafif 
metre (Diwan, 443-4), answering a criticism that his 
poetry, though good, suffered from a lack of rare 
(gharib) vocabulary. Al-Hilli first gives four lines of 
cacophonous archaic words, then enters into a 
declaration of the unsuitability of such language for 
his own sophisticated age (cf. also I. Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, Leiden 1896-99, 
i, 171-2; Bosworth, Underworld, i, 139-40).—(d) The 
Candle Cycle, a series of six poems of varying length, 
five in kamil, one in sari‘, welcoming and describing 
the candles, when they were brought in and lit in the 
evening madjlis at the court of al-Malik al-Salih 
(Diwan, 121-4). The first is said to have been im- 
provised, with a promise to continue in the same way 
during the following nights.—(e) The Bacchic Cycle, 
a series of seven khamriyyas addressed to al-Malik al- 
Salih, one for each day of the week, each seven lines 
long and rhyming with the name of the day, in various 
metres (Diwan, 363-6). 

For metrical peculiarities, one should mention a 
poem in a “‘long metre’’ (wazn fawil) which, in the in- 
troduction, is said to have been used, if incorrectly, by 
earlier poets (Diwan, 147). It seems to be a munsarth 
with a long syllable added at the beginning and end of 
each hemistich. Two further poems are characterised 
as being in Persian metres (al-awzdan al-a‘djamiyya), one 
is in the standard form of the kAafif musaddas makhbun 
mahdhif (Diwan, 293), the other in one of the most 
common Persian metres, the mudari‘ muthamman akhrab 
makfuf mahdhif (Diwan, 307-8). A knowledge of Per- 
sian is not attested for al-Hilli, but it is not unlikely 
(cf. also his knowledge of the Persian musical terms 
tarana, awaza, awazgasht, and sarband, in ‘Apil, 26, Il. 
8-9). 

2. al-Nata?id; al-ilahiyya fi sharh al-Kafiya al-badi‘iyya, 
al-Hilli’s own commentary on his badityya. In the in- 
troduction he gives a short overview of the history of 
“the science of badi’, and in an appendix at the end 
he lists the seventy badi* works that he read and used 
for his poem and commentary, adding that he owned 
copies of most of them. 

3. Durar al-nuhur fi madath [var. imtidah} al-Malik al- 
Mansir, also known as al-Kasa’id al-Artukiyyat, and re- 
ferred to by the poet himself as al-Mahbikat (Diwan, 
70, 1. 2); the last title is actually a generic designation, 
more precisely al-mahbukat al-tarafayn ‘‘those with two 
opposite ornamental seams’’ referring to their 
technical peculiarity as described below. This is a 
series of 29 odes, each of 29 lines (the version printed 
in the editions of the Diwan has lacunae; the full text 
in ed. Cairo 1283/[1866] and in Magjmu‘ muzdawzdjat, 
95-134, which also contain the sag“ introduction miss- 
ing from the Diwan version). Each poem is 
characterised by a letter of the alphabet that serves (a) 
as the rhyme letter and (b) as the first letter of each 
line; the letters include lam-alif (preceding ya’), but 
there is no maksira. In the introduction, Safi al-Din 
claims invention of this technique, but ‘Alliigh, 120-1, 
points out two earlier examples and one might add 
that the exact same organisational principle is used by 
Tbn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240 [g. v.}) in a series of ten-line 
poems in his Diwan (BUulak 1271/1855), 219-32. How- 
ever, al-Hilli’s work became the model for a mini- 
genre of poetry termed rawda ‘‘garden’’ (see ‘Alliash, 
121-2, for a list of later specimens). 

4. al-Kitdb al-‘Gtil al-hali wa ’l-murakhkhas al-ghali, the 
first poetics of Arabic dialect poetry. It deals with the 
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four genres of zadjal [g.v.], mawaltya [q.v.], kan wa-kan 
[g.v.], and kuma [q.v.]. The work is important not only 
as a—normative—description of the generic, pro- 
sodic, and linguistic properties of these types of 
popular poetry, but also as an anthology that has pre- 
served much that would otherwise be lost. Ritter and 
Hoenerbach have exploited it for the contribution it 
makes to our knowledge of the work of the zadjal poets 
Ibn Kuzman (d. 555/1160 [q.v.]) and Mudghalis (d. 
after 577/1181-2) (see Brb/.). In addition, Safi al-Din 
also includes a goodly amount of his own production. 
He explicitly says that in his Diwan he collected only 
his mu‘rab poetry, i.e. shi (in the narrow sense), 
muwashshah, and dibayt, whereas his malhin poetry is 
relegated to the present work (‘Ag/, 6). In a way, 
then, the ‘A¢/ is an extension of his Diwan. 

5. al-Durr al-nafis fi adjnas al-tadjnis, a treatise on one 
of the poet’s favqurite figures of speech, the 
paronomasia. Quoted in his Diwan for a newly- 
invented type of tadjnis used in the poem in question 
(Diwan, 423-4), it is preserved in a defective ms in 
Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, 73 magjami< m (five pages; see 
Huwwar, 73). 

6. al-Aghlati, an antibarbarus, preserved in ms. 
Escorial 123 (63 folios, see Huwwar, 64). 

7. There are five Ras@*il printed in the Diwan: 
(a) Risdlat al-Dar ft muhdwarat al-far (Diwan, 484-91). 
This is a makdma-like story which, in an amusing style, 
addresses a complaint to al-Malik al-Salih. The nar- 
rator is al-Hilli’s house in Mardin which describes to 
its neighbour, the citadel of the Artukid sultan, how 
the mice in the house complain to each other about the 
hard times on which the owner of the house has fallen, 
due to a large overdue loan given by him to a high 
governmental official.—(b) al-Risdla _al-muhmala 
(Diwan, 511-13), Addressed to al-Nasir b. Kalawun in 
723/1323, it contains a complaint against the vizier 
Karim al-Din [see 1BN AL-SADID, KARIM AL-DIN]. As in- 
dicated by the title, the risala is entirely composed of 
words with undotted letters.—(c) al-Risdla al- 
tawamiyya (Diwan, 513-15). Written in 700/1300-1 in 
Mardin, it grew out of a discussion in the madjlts of al- 
Malik al-Mansur about a poem by al-Hariri [¢.2.] 
which displayed a technique that al-Hilli then imitates 
throughout the risdla, to wit: the text consists entirely 
of pairs of words that are identical in their rasm but 
different in their diacritics and/or vowels. The 
members of the madjlis opined that none of their con- 
temporaries would be able to imitate al-Hariri’s tour- 
de-force. Safi al-Din took up this challenge and pro- 
duced a showcase of his talents, not least with the in- 
tention of gaining a secretarial position at the Artukid 
court. The date given seems to suggest that his stay in 
Mardin had an exploratory character and antedated 
his definitive move there. According to the author’s 
introduction, the risala is meant to inform al-Malik al- 
Mansur about the events in al-Hilla that forced the 
poet to flee.—(d) Hall al-manziim (Diwan, 515-17). 
This is actually a report about a literary challenge, in 
which the author is asked to form a risd/a out of all the 
letters, without addition or repetition, of the first 
seven lines of the Mu‘allaka of Imra? al-Kays and then 
to reassemble them in a poem of the same metre and 
rhyme. Which, of course he does.—(e) An answer to 
the condolences sent by al-Malik al-Kahir, lord of Ar- 
zan [Erzurum], to al-Malik al-Salih, lord of Mardin, 
on the occasion of the death of the latter’s brother al- 
Malik Nasir al-Din (Diwan, 517-18).—A fair number 
of rasa7il must have been lost, as witnessed by the col- 
lection of short poems in the Diwan that are said to 
have served as proems (sudiir) to the author’s epistles 
(see above). 





8. al-Mathalith wa ’l-mathani fi ’l-maGli wa ’l-ma“Gni, 
a selection of fragments of two or three lines from the 
Diwan made at the behest of al-Malik al-Afdal of 
Hamat and arranged by topic in twenty chapters. The 
ms. preserved in Paris, BN 1553, was read before the 
author in 743/1342-3 (53 folios, see Huwwar, 74-5; 
for a list of chapters which closely resembles that of the 
Diwan, but adds to it, see Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, in 
RAAD, iv [1924], 210-20, here 214). 

9. al-Mizan fi ‘ilm al-adwar wa ’l-awzan, a treatise on 
rhythmical cycles and metres in music, preserved in 
ms. Ma‘had al-Makhrurat 46 misiki (43 folios, see 
Huwwar, 75). 

10. Farida fi tawallud al-angham ba‘diha “an ba‘d wa- 
tartibtha ‘ala ’l-buridj, ‘‘an astrologico-musical treatise 
dealing with the connection of the notes of the musical 
scale with the heavenly bodies’’ (H.G. Farmer, The 
sources of Arabian music, Leiden 1965, no. 279). 

11, “Iddat abhur al-shi, a short treatise on prosody, 
see Brockelmann, II, 160, no. 11. 

12. Kitab fi ’l-Awzén al-mustahdatha ka ’l-diibayt, see 
Brockelmann, S II, 200, no. 21. 

As a poet, al-Hilli has enjoyed a rather uneven 
reputation. For his contemporaries he was ‘‘the poet of 
our time’’ (sha“iru ‘asrind ‘ala ’l-itlak, al-Safadi, Wafi, 
xviii, 482, 1. 1) and for some even unrivalled among 
all poets, ancient and modern (lam yanzim-i ’l-shi‘ra 
ahad*" mithluhu la fi ’l-mutakaddimina wa-la fi ’l- 
mutakhkhirina mutlak*", Shams al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif (d. 
731/1330, see al-Safadi, A‘yan, ii, 117-19], apud al- 
Safadi, Waft, xviii, 482, ll. 10-12). His popularity in 
Arab lands has remained undiminished through the 
centuries (see personal note by Muhammad Kurd 
‘Ali, in RAAD, iv [1924], 212, bottom). Western 
evaluations have, at least in part, been less friendly. 
M. Hartmann (Strophengedicht, 79) und O. Rescher 
(Beitraege, 2) offer devastating judgements, but those 
are more or less foregone conclusions based on the 
preconception that as an epigone al-Hilli could not 
produce but empty chatter, made hardly more 
palatable by excessive wordplay. R. Nicholson is cer- 
tainly more appreciative, stressing that ‘‘he combined 
subtlety of fancy with remarkable ease and sweetness 
of versification’’ (Literary history, 449), only to con- 
tinue that ‘“‘many of his pieces, however, are jeux 
d’esprit.”’ More recently, W. Hoenerbach, in the in- 
troduction to his edition of al-‘Afil al-hali, has drawn 
attention to a kan wa-kan poem describing an erotic 
adventure where al-Hilli proves himself a master of 
lighthearted narrative poetry. A thorough literary 
study of al-Hilli’s poetic works has yet to be under- 
taken, but the following preliminary characterisations 
can be made: (1) He was very conscious of being the 
heir to a long poetic tradition, and one of his goals, in 
this situation, was to cultivate each and every genre 
that existed, or ever had existed, in Arabic poetry, no 
matter whether this genre was defined by content, 
form, or language register. Typical in this respect is 
the remark he makes at the beginning of the kan wa- 
kan section in al-‘Atil al-hali (149, 1. 4): ‘‘Among the 
things I composed in it [sc. kdn wa-kan], so that my 
poetic output not be devoid of it ...’’ (di-alld_yakhluwa 
nazmi minhu...). As already mentioned above, this 
pursuit of completeness resulted in the resuscitation of 
certain genres that had fallen by the wayside (e.g. 
khamriyya and tardiyya) and also, where morally ques- 
tionable poems like invectives were involved, in the 
use of the remarkable expedient that all these poems 
were ghost-written for friends. —(2) Likewise a reac- 
tion to the burden, or stimulus, of the tradition was 
his express use of intertextuality in the form of takh- 
misat [see MUSAMMAT], especially of poems from the 
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Hamdasa of Abi Tammam [q.v.] (see Diwan, 15-16, 22- 
6, 41-2), but also e.g. of the famous niniyya of Ibn 
Zaydin (q.v.] (see Diwan, 349-53); or in the form of 
cento-like compositions (see Diwan, 34-5, for a poem 
whose first hemistichs are taken from al-Tughra’? 
[q.v.], while the second hemistichs are borrowed from 
al-Mutanabbi [q.v.]). Less radical cases of ‘‘incor- 
poration’’ (tadmin) are also to be found, and so are 
“‘counter-poems’’ (mu‘drada) and ‘‘answer-poems’’ 
(idjaba).—(3) The poetic productions just listed belong 
to an aspect of al-Hilli’s art that might be called word 
games. This was an important, though perhaps to the 
contemporary Western mind somewhat unpoetic, ac- 
tivity in the madjalis of the udaba?. The characteristic 
terms, which one finds passim in the introductions to 
poems in the Diwan, are iktirah and luzim. The first 
means the ‘‘suggestion’’ or the ‘‘challenge’’ that the 
members of a madjlis put to the poet, the second refers 
to any handicap that the magjlis, or the poet himself, 
may impose on the poet; it is, thus, more general than 
the rhyme scheme normally designated by this term 
(see LUZUM MA LA YALZAM), of which there is also a 
number of examples in the Diwan. Al-Hilli is so much 
in control of all aspects of the language that he masters 
the strangest impositions with staggering facility. —(4) 
Alongside these cerebral exercises, there is also poetry 
for the ‘‘heart’’. Safi al-Din stresses several times that 
he aims at an accessible, easily comprehensible poetic 
language (even in his Badiiyya, see Shark, 55). His 
gharib poem (see above) is programmatic in this 
respect. Its beautiful last line reads: innama hadhihi ’I- 
kulibu hadid""/wa-ladhidhu ’l-alfazi maghnatisu which 
translates as: ‘“These hearts [of ours] are iron and 
sweet words [their] magnet’’. Given his mostly plea- 
sant and easy language, this line could serve as a mot- 
to for al-Hilli’s poetry. Ibn Iyas (d. ca. 930/1524 
{g.v.]) corroborates this by saying that double enten- 
dre (tawrtya) was not al-Hilli’s forte, since in his ver- 
sification he preferred simple poetry (wa-kana yarda fr 
nazmihi bi ’l-shi‘rt ’l-sadhidj, see Bada*i< al-zuhir, i/1, 
526). 

Bibliography: Works. (1) Diwan, Damascus 
1297/[1879]-1300/(1883] (editio princeps, used here 
for quotation, containing also the chapter on 
obscene poetry, suppressed in the two Beirut edi- 
tions); the later editions Beirut 1893, al-Nadjaf 
1956, and Beirut 1961 are mere reprints, the second 
Beirut edition with numerous omissions. All are un- 
critical and rather faulty. The claim on the title 
page of the al-Nadjaf edition that it is based on 
several mss. is untrue. A critical edition, including 
the poems preserved outside the Diwan, has been 
prepared by Muhammad Ibrahim Huwwar (not 
seen; published?), see Huwwar, 8.—(2) Sharh al- 
Kafiya al-badi“iyya, ed. Nasib Nashawi, Damascus 
1402/1982.—(3) Durar al-nuhir fi madaih |var. im- 
tdah] al-Malik al-Mansur, Cairo 1283/[1866]; also 
printed in Diwan, 521-60 (with lacunae); and in 
MadjmuS muzdawidjat ... ma‘a kasa*id zarifa ... minha 
‘l-Artukiyyat, ed. Hasan Ahmad al-Tukhi, lith. 
Cairo 1299/[1882], 95-134.—(4) al-Kitab al-‘atil al- 
halt wa-’l-murakhkhas al-ghali, ed. W. Hoenerbach, 
Die vulgdrarabische Poettk al-Kitab al-‘atil al-hali wal- 
murahhas al-gali des Saftyaddin Hilli, Wiesbaden 1956 
(used here for quotation); ed. Husayn Nassar, 
Cairo 1981.—Translations. Szafieddini Hellensis 
ad Sulthanum Elmelik Aszszaleh Schemseddin Abul- 
mekarem Ortokidam carmen, ar. ed. interpret. et lat. et 
germ. annotationibusque illustr. G.H. Bernstein, 
Lipsiae 1816; F. Rickert, Safi eddin von Hilla. 
Arabische Dichtung aus dem Nachlass, ed. H. Bobzin, 
Wiesbaden 1988; G.W. Freytag, Darstellung der 





arabischen Verskunst, Bonn 1830, 405-8 (takhmis of a 
Hamasa poem by Karari b. al-Fudja?a [cf. Diwan, 
15-16], with German tr.); O. Rescher, Bettraege zur 
Arabischen Poesie (Ubersetzungen, Kritiken, Aufsdtze), 
vi/1: Qagiden von Caft eddin el-Hilli, Ibn el-Wardi, el- 
Bustiy, el-A‘sa und Ferazdaq, Stuttgart 1954-5, 1- 
49.—Sources. Safadi, al-Waft bi ’l-wafayat, xviii, 
ed. Ayman Fu?’ad Sayyid, Stuttgart 1988, 481-512; 
idem, A‘yan al-‘asr wa-a‘wan al-nasr, facs. ed. Fuat 
Sezgin, 3 vols., Frankfurt 1410/1990, ii, 86-98; 
Kutubi, Fawdt al-wafayat, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 
1973-8, ii, 335-50; Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al- 
Durar al-kémina, Haydarabad-Deccan 1349/[1930- 
1), ii, 369-71; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjiim al-zahira, 
Cairo n.d., x, 238-9; Ibn Iyas, Bada*t< al-zuhur, ed. 
Muh. Mustafa, i/1, Wiesbaden 1395/1975, 526, 
11 ff.—Studies. For an overview of critical 
writings in Arabic, see Huwwar, 5-7; monographs: 
Djawad Ahmad ‘Allash, SiS Saft al-Din al-Hilli, 
Baghdad 1379/1959; Mahmiad Rizk Salim, Saft al- 
Din al-Hilli, Cairo 1960; Yasin al-Ayyabi, Safi al- 
Din al-Hilli, Beirut 1971; Muhammad Ibrahim 
Huwwar, Saft al-Din al-Hilli, hayatuh wa-atharuh wa- 
shi‘ruh, *Damascus and Beirut 1410/1990.—C.E. 
Bosworth, The Medteval Islamic underworld, 2 vols., 
Leiden 1976, i, 132-49; ii, 291-345, Arabic pagina- 
tion 43-84; M. Hartmann, Das Arabische Strophen- 

gedicht. I, Das Muwassah, Weimar 1897, 79-80; H. 

Ritter and W. Hoenerbach, Neue Materialien zum 

Zacal. I. Ibn Quzman [&] II. Mudgalis, in Ontens, iii 

(1950), 266-315; v (1952), 269-301 (mostly based 

on materials found in al-‘Asil); W. Hoenerbach, in- 

trod. to ‘Azil. (W.P. Hernricus) 

SAFI at-DIN at-URMAWI, ‘Abd al-Mu?min b. 
Yisuf b. Fakhir al-Urmawi al-Baghdadi (Sdfi al-Din 
in some Ottoman sources), renowned musician and 
writer on the theory of music, was born ca. 
613/1216, probably in Urmiya. He died in Baghdad 
on 28 Safar 693/28 January 1294, at the age of ca. 80 
(Ibn al-Fuwati, al-Hawadith al-djami‘a, 480). 

The sources are silent about the ethnic origin of his 
family. He may have been of Persian descent (Kutb 
al-Din Shirazi [q.v.] calls him afdal-i Iran). In his 
youth, Safi al-Din went to Baghdad. Well-educated in 
Arabic language, literature, history and penmanship, 
he made a name for himself as an_ excellent 
calligrapher and was appointed copyist at the new 
library built by the caliph al-Musta‘sim. Both Yakat 
al-Musta‘simi [g.v.] and Shams al-Din Ahmad al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 741/1340) figure among his disciples 
in the art of calligraphy. After the fall of the caliphate, 
the governor of ‘Irak, ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ata-Malik Dju- 
wayni [q.v.], and his brother, the sa@hzb-: diwan Shams 
al-Din Muhammad Djuwayni [q.v.], placed him in 
charge of the chancery (diwan al-insha’) of Baghdad. 
The honorific titles of al-sadr al-kabir, al-‘Glim al-fadil, 
and al-‘allama, given to him in 676/1277 by the 
renowned littérateur and philologist Ibn al-Saykal (d. 
701/1302), indicate his high literary and social status. 
He had also studied Shafi‘t law and comparative law 
(khilaf al-fikh) at the Mustansiriyya madrasa (opened 
631/1234). This qualified him to assume a post in al- 
Musta‘sim’s juridical administration and, after 
656/1258, to head the supervision of the foundations 
(nazariyyat al-wakf) in “Irak until 665/1267, when Nasir 
al-Din al-Tisi [g.v.] took over. 

Only in the later days of al-Musta‘sim’s reign did 
al-Urmawi become known as a musician and excellent 
lute player and accepted as a member of the private 
circle of boon companions, thanks to one of his music 
students, the caliph’s favoured songstress Luhaz. His 
additional salary of 5,000 dinars ( = 60,000 dirhams at 
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that time) from this activity allowed him to lead a lux- 
urious life. It also helped him to survive the fall of 
Baghdad, namely, by generously accommodating one 
of Hiilegii’s officers who, in return, introduced him to 
the new ruler. Hilegi was impressed by his art and 
erudition, and doubled his income, if we can rely on 
the autobiographical data given by al-Urmawt to the 
historian ‘Izz al-Din al-Irbili (d. 726/1326) when they 
met at Tabriz in 689/1290. His musical career, how- 
ever, seems to have been supported mainly by the 
Djuwayni family, especially by Shams al-Din 
Muhammad and his son Sharaf al-Din Hari (put to 
death in 685/1286). After the demise of his patrons, he 
fell into oblivion and poverty. Placed under arrest on 
account of a debt of 300 dinars, he died in the ShafiT 
Madrasat al-khall in Baghdad. Two of his sons became 
secretaries in the capital. One was called Kamal al- 
Din Ahmad; the other, ‘Izz al-Din ‘Ali, died in 
671/1272 and was buried in the ridbat of Ibn al-Sukran 
(d. 667/1269), near Baghdad (see Ibn al-Fuwati, 
Magjma‘ al-ddab, sub letters ‘ayn and kaf). Another son, 
Djalal al-Din Muhammad, was a man of letters and 
in 676/1299 attended Ibn al-Saykal’s interpretation of 
his al-Makamat al-Zayniyya in the Mustansiriyya (see 
G. ‘Awwad and H. ‘A. Mahfiz, in Madj. Kull. Adab, 
Baghdad, iv [1963], 261). 

As a composer, al-Urmawi cultivated the vocal 
forms of sawt, kawl and nawba. That the sawt was, in 
his days, a song of only a ‘‘few parts’’ (Kalil al-adjza”), 
is explained by Mubarakshah in his commentary on 
al-Urmawi’s Kitab al-Adwar. This is confirmed by two 
examples of sawt compositions that al-Urmawi has 
recorded in musical notation at the end of the K. al- 
Adwar, using letters for the pitch and numbers for the 
length of the notes. Kawl songs were more 
sophisticated compositions, as shown by a piece by al- 
Urmawi set down in a score by Kutb al-Din Shirazi 
at the end of the music chapter of his Durrat al-tadj. A 
kawl could also be one of the three (or four) parts of 
the vocal ‘‘suite’’ (nawba [g.v.]), a musical genre 
favoured in al-Urmawi’s time. Safi al-Din is reported 
to have composed no less than 130 pieces in the nawba 
form. Most of them were still known to the noted 
musician Kutayla (f!. 730/1330) who performed them 
at the courts of Mardin and Cairo. Al-Urmawi’s 
students of the first and the second generation, among 
them Djamél al-Din al-Wasiti (born 661/1263) and 
Nizam al-Din b. al-Hakim (d. ca. 760/1358), 
disseminated his works in Persia, ‘Irak, Syria and 
Egypt. Some of his song texts are transmitted with in- 
dications of the mode and the musical metre by Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari [¢. v. J. 

In the anonymous Persian Kanz al-tuhaf (8th/14th 
cent.), al-Urmawi is credited with the invention of 
two stringed instruments, the nuzha and the mughni 
(see H.G. Farmer, Studies tn ortental musical instruments, 
First Series, London 1931). It is puzzling, however, 
that the musician and music theorist ‘Abd al-K4dir b. 
Ghaybi Maraghi [q.v.], who had a high regard for al- 
Urmawi and wrote a commentary on his K. al-Adwar, 
did not mention this when describing the mughni in his 
own works. 

Al-Urmawi owes his lasting fame to his two books 
on music theory, the K. al-Adwar and al-Risdla al- 
Sharafiyya fi ‘l-nisab al-ta7lifiyyae The former was writ- 
ten while he still worked in the library of al- 
Musta‘sim. The caliph was well-known for his addic- 
tion to music. Thus we can assume that this field was 
sufficiently represented in his library to provide al- 
Urmawi with the necessary source material. The 
earliest known manuscript of the K. al-Adwar was 
finished in 633/1236 (ms. Nuruosmaniye 3653), when 


the author was ca. 20 years old. Its ductus closely 
resembles Yakut al-Musta‘simi’s handwriting, so it 
may well be a holograph. The K. al-Adwar is the first 
extant work on scientific music theory after the 
writings on music of Ibn Sina [g.v.]. It contains 
valuable information on the practice and theory of 
music in the Perso-‘Iraki area, such as the factual 
establishment of the five-stringed lute (still an excep- 
tion in Ibn Sina’s time), the final stage in the division 
of the octave into 17 steps, the complete nomenclature 
and definition of the scales constituting the system of 
the twelve makams (called shudid) and the six dwaz 
modes (see O. Wright, below), precise depictions of 
contemporary musical metres, and the use of letters 
and numbers for the notation of melodies. All this oc- 
curs in the K. al-Adwar for the first time, making it a 
historical source of greatest value. By its conciseness 
it became the most popular and influential book on 
music for centuries. No other Arabic (Persian or 
Turkish) music treatise was so often copied, com- 
mented upon and translated into Oriental (and 
Western) languages. The K. al-Adwdar was conceived 
as a compendium (mukhtasar) of the standard musical 
knowledge. However, owing both to its apparent uni- 
queness and to the fact that not a single authority or 
written source is quoted, the book was regarded as an 
original work with innovative contributions of its 
author, especially with regard to the division of the oc- 
tave. Considering the youth of the author and the 
purely descriptive style of the book, which does not re- 
veal any personal contribution, the original part of 
Safi al-Din cannot be ascertained and may have been 
less than assumed. An analysis of the extant manu- 
scripts, many of them transmitted anonymously, and 
of the differing redactions of the text, might help to 
clarify this question. The K. al-Adwar was translated 
several times into Persian. In addition to some 
anonymous translations, one was made in 746/1345 
by ‘Imad al-Din Yahya b. Ahmad Ka4shani for the 
ruler Abi Ishak Indji (see Munzawi, no. 40736). An 
enlarged version of the text was translated in 
1296/1879 by Mirza Muhammad Isma‘il b. Muham- 
mad Dja‘far Isfahani, and dedicated to Mirza Aka 
Khan Nari, the sadr-i a‘zam of Nasir al-Din Shah 
(printed, see below, cf. Munzawi, no. 40737). A 
Turkish translation was made by a certain Ahmed- 
oghlu Shikrillah (9th/15th cent.), and incorporated, 
as chapters 1-15, into his compilation called Risdla min 
Samal al-adwar (see Ra’af Yekté, in MTM, ii/4 
[1331/1913], 137; M. Bardakgi, in Tarth ve toplum, xiii 
[1990], 350-4). Several commentaries were composed 
during the 8th/14th century and at the beginning of 
the 9th/15th. The first of them, Khuldsat al-afkar fr 
ma‘rifat al-Adwar, was written in Persian on behalf of 
Sultan Uways [q.v.] by Shihab al-Din ‘Abd Allah al- 
Sayrafi (Munzawi, no. 40754). A most important 
Arabic commentary was composed in 777/1375 by a 
certain Mubaraksh&h and dedicated to Shah Shudja‘ 
(French tr., see below; H.G. Farmer’s identification 
of the author with SAli b. Muhammad al-Djurdjani is 
not convincing). A Persian commentary was written 
in 798/1396 by Lutf Allah b. Muhammad b. 
Mahmud Samarkandi on behalf of a certain Amir- 
zada Saydi (see Munzawi, nos. 40793-94). Another 
Persian commentary was written by ‘Abd al-Kadir b. 
Ghaybi Maraghi, supplemented by a lengthy khatima, 
called Zawaid al-fawa*id (printed, see below). A 
passage from the K. al-Adwér was translated into 
French by F. Pétis de la Croix (d. 1713) on the request 
of Joseph Sauveur (d. 1716) who gave a first account 
of al-Urmawi’s division of the octave (Systéme général 
des intervalles de sons, in Mémoires de l’Acad. Royale [Paris 
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1701], 328-30). A more complete French translation, 
based on the anonymous ms. Paris B.N. ar. 2865, was 
made by A.M.-F. Herbin (d. 1806) on behalf of G.-A. 
Villoteau. He printed part of it in his De 1’ Etat actuel 
de l’art musical en Egypte (in Desertption de | ‘Egypte, Etat 
moderne, xiv, Paris 1826, 47-110). The interpretations 
of both Villoteau and Fétis (Histoire générale de la musi- 
que, ii, Paris 1869, esp. 55), who erroneously detected 
one-third-tones in the scales described by al-Urmawi, 
were inferior to that of Sauveur, and even more so to 
the correct description already given by J.-B. De La 
Borde (Essat sur la musique ancienne et moderne, i, Paris 
1780, 163-6). Al-Urmawi’s division of the octave was 
much appreciated by European scholars from the late 
19th century onwards. 

Safi al-Din’s second book, al-Risdla al-Sharafiyya, 
was written around 665/1267. It is dedicated to his 
student and later patron, Sharaf al-Din Djuwayni. In 
the scientific, literary and artistic circle of the Dju- 
wayni family, al-Urmawi was in contact with Nasir al- 
Din al-Tusi. The eminent scholar (who left a short 
treatise on the proportions of musical intervals 
perceivable in the pulse) may have stimulated al- 
Urmawi’s interest in Greek science. In fact, the 
Sharafiyya, though treating basically the same subject 
matter as the K. al-Adwar, is more indebted to Greek 
theory than the latter. It is also possible that al- 
Urmawi was inspired to write his second book after 
becoming acquainted with the K. al-Musiki al-kabir of 
al-Farabi [g.v.], in which ample use is made of Greek 
source material, and which he might not have known 
when he wrote the K. al-Adwar. In contrast to his first 
book, the teachings of his great predecessor al-Farabi 
are quoted and discussed here. Al-Risala al-Sharafiyya, 
although being the more extensive work, was, on the 
whole, less popular than the K. al-Adwar. In Kutb al- 
Din Shirazi’s Durrat al-tadj and in the works of ‘Abd 
al-Kadir Maraghi, however, it was extensively used 
(partly criticised by Shirazi, but defended by 
Maraghi). The latter even refers to the Durrat al-tadj 
as a commentary on the Sharaftyya (see Makasid al- 
alhan, Tehran 1344/1957, 58). 

The supposed ttle Fz ‘ulidm al-‘arid wa ’l-kawafi wa 
‘t-badi* in ms. Oxford, Bodleian, Clark 21/1 (fols. 1- 
71, copied 758/1357, see Cat., ii, 201-4, no. 247) is 
not the title of another book written by al-Urmawi 
(Brockelmann, S I, 907, no. 3, follows Farmer), but 
the subtitle of the Mr‘yar al-nuzzar fi ‘ulim al-ash‘ar by 
the philologist ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. 
Ibrahim al-Zandjani (Brockelmann, SI, 498, no. IV). 
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SAFID KUH (p.), in Pashto Spin Ghar (‘‘The 
White Mountain’’), the name of a mountain range 
falling mainly in eastern Afghanistan. According to 
Babur, it derives its name from its perpetual covering 
of snow; from its northern slopes, nine rivers run 
down to the Kabul River (Babur-nama, tr, Beveridge, 
209, cf. Appx. E, pp. xvii-xxiii). 

The Safid Kuh, with its outliers, runs from a point 
to the east of Ghazna [g.v.] in a northeasterly and then 
easterly direction almost to Attock [see aTAk] on the 
Indus (approx. between longs. 68° 40’ E. and 72° 
E.), in general separating the Kabul and Logar River 
valleys on its north and west from the Kurram River 
valley and the Afridi area of Tirah on its south. Its 
highest peak is Sikaram (4,761 m/15,620 ft.). The 
Khyber Pass (see KHAYBAR| lies at its northeastern tip, 
and on its northern and eastern spurs are the passes 
between Kabul and Djalalabad which the British 
forces involved in Afghanistan during 1841-2 had to 
negotiate. The middle part of the range forms the 
present political boundary between the Nangrahar 
{g.v.} province of Afghanistan and the Khurram [g.v. } 
Tribal Area of Pakistan. 

Bibliography: Imperial gazetteer on India?, i, 28-9; 

J. Humlum et alii, La géographie d’Afghanistan: étude 

d’un pays aride, Copenhagen 1959, 28, 106. 

_ . (C.E. Boswortn) 

SAFID RUD (p.) ‘‘White River’, a river system 
of northwestern Persia draining the southeastern part 
of Adharbaydjan and what was, in mediaeval Islamic 
times, the region of Daylam [g.v.]. The geographers 
of the 4th/10th century already called it the 
Sabid/Sapidh Ridh, and Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
(8th/14th century) clearly applies it to the whole 
system. 

In more recent times, however, the name tends to 
be restricted to that part of the system after it has been 
formed from the confluence at Mardjil of its two great 
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affluents, the Kizil Uzen [g.v.] coming in from the left 
and the Shah Rid from the right. This stretch forces 
its way through a gap between the Alburz Mts. in the 
east and the Talish Mts. to the north-west, and runs 
down to the Caspian Sea. Thus although its affluents 
are quite lengthy, the Safid Rid itself runs now for 
only some 110 km/60 miles. When it reaches the 
coastal plain of Gilan [g.v.], the river divides into 
numerous channels, whose courses are continuously 
shifting, and flows out through the delta which the 
river’s alluvia have pushed out into the Caspian. Parts 
of this delta region are thickly wooded, with a humid 
and unhealthy climate; here also, rice is cultivated. 
The gap beween the mountains through which the 
Safid Rid flows provides a means of communication 
from Gilan to the plateau of the Persian interior, and 
at the present time carries the Rasht-Kazwin-Tehran 
road. 

Bibliography: Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern 
caliphate, 169-70; Hudiid al-‘alam, tr. Minorsky, 77, 
136-7, comm. 388-90; Admiralty Handbook, Persia, 
London 1945, 36-7, 146-8; Camb. hist. Iran, i, 11, 
42, 269, 271. (C.E. Boswortn) 
SAFINA (a. pls. sufun, safain, safin), a word used 

in Arabic from pre-Islamic times onwards for ship. 
Seamanship and navigation are in general dealt with 
in MILAHA, and the present article, after dealing with 
the question of knowledge of the sea and ships in 
Arabia at the time of the birth of Islam, not covered 
in MILAHA, will be confined to a consideration of sea 
and river craft. 
1. In the pre-modern period. 
(a) Pre-Islamic and early Islamic aspects. 


The most general word for ‘‘ship’’ in early Arabic - 


usage was markab ‘‘conveyance’’, used, however, in 
the first place for travel by land, with such specific 
meanings as ‘‘riding-beast’’, ‘‘conveyance drawn by 
animals’’. Safina ‘‘ship’’ occurs only sparingly in the 
Kur’an (three times, in connection with the boat used 
by Moses and al-Khidr and with Noah’s Ark), and 
was early noted, e.g. by Guidi and Fraenkel, as a 
probable loan word from Syriac (with Hebrew and 
Akkadian forms), ultimately from the common 
Semitic root s-p-n ‘‘to cover in’’, cf. Akkad. sapinatu, 
Hebr. s‘pinah, ‘‘ship’’, as in Jonah, i, 5; it probably 
entered Arabic via Syriac at an early date, since it oc- 
curs in pre-Islamic poetry (see S. Fraenkel, Die 
aramaischen Fremdwerter im Arabischen, Leiden 1886, 
216-17; A. Jeffery, The foreign vocabulary of the Quran, 
Baroda 1938, 171-2). Much more frequent in the 
Kur’an is fulk, used inter alia of Noah’s Ark and the 
ship from which Jonah was thrown, again clearly a 
loan word, but of less certain origin than safina; 
Vollers suggested one from Greek epholkion ‘‘a dinghy 
towed after a boat’’, but also found in The Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea to denote a larger vessel used in Red 
Sea waters (see Jeffery, op. ctt., 229-30). 

The absence of a genuine Arabic word for ‘‘ship’’ 
is not surprising, given the Arabian peninsula’s total 
lack of navigable rivers or lakes; the region thus con- 
trasts sharply with the Nile valley of Egypt and with 
Mesopotamia, where traffic on its rivers early gave 
rise to a highly-developed vocabulary in Akkadian 
relating to ships and navigation (see A. Salonen, Die 
Wasserfahrzeuge in Babylonien nach sumerisch-akkadischen 
Quellen ..., Studia orientalia, Societas orientalia fen- 
nica, viii/4, Helsinki 1939), with a linguistic legacy 
which was handed down to Islamic times (see below). 

The Arabian peninsula is, on the other hand, sur- 
rounded by seas on three sides, hence some of its in- 
habitants at least must have had some acquain- 
tanceship with the sea and ships, even if the Arabs of 
the Hidjaz and Nadjd preferred travel by land, so that 
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the original direction of Arab-lslamic expansion was 
northwards to Palestine, Syria and ‘Irak rather than 
e.g. across the Bab al-Mandab towards Ethiopia and 
the Horn of Africa. The use of ships was certainly 
familiar to the populations of the southern shores of 
the Persian Gulf, but the sailors involved were proba- 
bly from the mixed Persian-Arab element of these 
coastlands; see further on this, G.F. Hourani, Arab 
seafaring in the Indian Ocean in ancient and early medieval 
times, Princeton 1951, ch. I, and MILAHA. 1. 

A consideration of the sea in the Kur’an and of 
Muhammad’s possible knowledge of it was under- 
taken by W. Barthold in a brief but suggestive article, 
Der Koran und das Meer, in ZDMG, \xxxiii (1929), 37- 
43. He asked, with justice, how the Holy Book could 
contain such vivid pictures of the sea and its storms. 
‘This question’’, he says, ‘‘is of particular interest, 
because descriptions of the sea are in general foreign 
to Arab poetry, particularly pre-Islamic. Muham- 
mad’s biography does not credit him with any sea 
voyages, not even with a journey along the coast’’. 
Nor does it make him visit any of the seaports of the 
time like Djudda [9.v.], ShuSayba or Ghazza [q.v.]. 
Néldeke went so far as to assume (Js/., v [1914], 163, 
n. 3), where he was dealing with the trade of the 
Kuraysh with Abyssinia, that Muhammad ‘‘may 
possibly himself have been there on one occasion, as 
suras X, 23, XXIX, 65, XXIV, 40, sound as if he 
had personally experienced the terrors of seafaring’’. 
Fraenkel (op. cit., 211) deduced from the Kur’an, 
“‘that the early Arabs well appreciated that their land 
was washed by the sea on three sides. Seafaring was 
of great importance, at least among the commercial 
circles to which Muhammad belonged’’, otherwise, 
he thought, Muhammad would not have spoken in no 
less than 40 passages of the grace of God, who puts the 
sea at the service of mankind. Fraenkel even talked of 
“‘regular traffic’? with Abyssinia, which is indicated 
among other things (e.g. Abyssinian slave-girls in 
Arabia at this time) by two traditions, according to 
one of which the wood of a ship stranded at Shu‘ayba 
was used for building the Ka‘ba (al-Tabari, i, 1135), 
and, according to the other, the first muhddjiriin sailed 
on two merchant ships which were going to Abyssinia 
(al-Tabari, i, 1182). But in the case of the stranded 
ship, it is definitely said to have been Byzantine, and 
in the second passage there is nothing to indicate that 
the ships were Arab (Lammens, La Mecque a la veille de 
UVHeégire, Beirut 1924, 380, thought that they were 
foreign). Everything indicates that it is much more 
probable that this connection between Arabia and the 
opposite coast was maintained by the Abyssinians, a 
suggestion made also by Barthold, op. ctt., 43, for 
quite different reasons. Lammens (La Mecque, 385) 
even spoke—not, however, without encountering 
contradiction—of an Abyssinian dominion of the seas 
and found in the Meccan chronicles no mention of an 
Arab ship trading with the kingdom of Aksum (idem, 
Le berceau de l’Islam, i, Rome 1914, 15). On the other 
hand, he had to acknowledge that the many references 
in the Kur’4n and Sira to navigation suggest an in- 
timate acquaintance with the sea. But no compatriot 
of Muhammad or any Bedouin of the Tihama is ever 
mentioned as a sailor; this is left to the foreigners on 
the Red Sea coast (idem, La Mecque, 379). 

Among the references to sailing in the early poetry, 
that in |. 102 of ‘Amr b. Kulthtim’s Mu‘allaka is 
specially remarkable. He boasts of his Taghlibis that 
they cover the surface of the sea with their ships. 
While Goldziher (Das Schiff der Wuste, in ZDMG, xliv 
[1890], 165-7), who held Fraenkel’s point of view, 
said that this line is undoubtedly of great importance, 


| Néldeke, Fiunf Mo‘allagat, i, 49, was inclined to the 
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view that ‘‘the Taghlib used sometimes to sail the 
Euphrates in boats’’ and that ‘‘there can be no ques- 
tion of seafaring in the proper sense’’. He takes bakr 
here to mean the broad waters of the Euphrates. The 
whole context shows that we have here to deal simply 
with a poet’s boasting (cf. also G. Jacob, Altarabische 
Beduinenleben®, 149), which would have all the more ef- 
fect as this kind of activity on water was quite 
unknown to other tribes and, indeed, they had a cer- 
tain fear of it (see below). Apart from this isolated 
line, Goldziher, of. cit., pointed out that, in the old 
poetry, the sea and various elements in navigation are 
frequently used in similes; the caravan on the march, 
for example, is frequently compared with ships sailing 
on the sea. These images, which are usually quite col- 
ourless, may, however, have originated on the coast 
and have wandered inland as clichés, without it being 
necessary to assume that the poet using them was per- 
sonally acquainted with the sea. One recalls the 
stereotyped nature of the nasi [q.v. ]. 

Now, as the occasional references to navigation 
must have some basis in fact, and on the other hand, 
we know nothing of any enterprises by sea on any 
large scale, it is natural to assume that ‘‘the Arabs 
before Muhammad never got beyond coastal traffic 
along the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf’, as 
Wiistenfeld supposed in NGW Got. (1880), 134. Lam- 
mens, La Mecque, 381, thought that there can only 
have been fishing on a very small scale not far from 
the shore and the occasional plundering of stranded 
ships (see above).With regard to the ‘‘foreign im- 
ports’’, which were already found at this date in 
Arabia, Jacob thought, of. cit., 149, that ‘‘in any case 
foreign ships (especially Ethiopian and Indian) came 
to Arab ports more often than vice-versa’’. Imports 
are indicated by numerous foreign wares, while, as 
G.W. Freytag, Einlettung in das Studium der Arabischen 
Sprache, Bonn 1861, 276 ff., emphasised Arabia had 
few products likely to be exported by ship to foreign 
lands. 

These remarks, however, hold primarily for the 
Hidjaz and adjoining lands and cannot be applied 
without question to the whole of Arabia. For this 
region, in particular, there were certain factors un- 
favourable for the development of shipping. The story 
of the stranded ship (see above) clearly shows the lack 
of wood in the neighbourhood of Mecca. There are no 
good or large harbours on the coast; certain old an- 
chorages like Leukekome, al-Djar (q.v. ] and Shu‘Sayba 
later became quite deserted [see HiDJAz]. The Red Sea 
itself was dreaded on account of its storms and reefs, 
particularly in the north (see BAHR AL-KULZUM, and A. 
Mez, Die Renaissance des Islims, Heidelberg 1922, 476, 
Eng. tr. 509). Arabia had, moreover, no navigable 
rivers which might have formed a training-ground for 
seafaring. 

It is no wonder, then, if the true Badawi had a 
natural horror of the sea which for long prevented him 
from entrusting himself to the water. This attitude 
must have hampered the beginnings of Islamic seafar- 
ing, and can still be traced even to-day (see L. Brunot, 
La mer dans les traditions ... a Rabat et Salé, Paris 1920, 
1, 3; W.G. Palgrave, Narrative of a year’s journey ..., 
London 1865, i, 430, quotes ‘‘the most un-English 
words of the Hejazee camel-driver’’: ‘‘He who twice 
embarks on sea is a very infidel’’). This dread finds 
expression in the Kur’an, where we have references to 
‘‘waves mountains high’’, ‘‘darkness on the wide 
deep sea, covered by the towering waves above which 
are clouds of darkness piled upon one another’’ etc. 
(suras XI, 44, XXIV, 40, also X, 23, XI, 45, XXXI, 
31; cf. also the humorous poem in Néldeke, Delectus, 


62). Perhaps it is for this reason that the Meccans left 
navigation to foreigners (see above); in addition, there 
was the contempt felt for certain trades (see 
Goldziher, in Globus, Ixvi [1894], 203-5). As the Azdis 
in ‘Uman were sailors and fishermen, they were 
scorned by the Tamim as ‘‘sailors’’ (see Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, 25). We have also references 
to Nabataean and occasionally also to Jewish sailors 
(see Lyall, The Diwans of ‘Abid b. al-Abras ..., Leiden- 
London 1913, pp. viii, 5, 6). 

It is therefore not surprising that in later times, 
when the value of shipping in peace and war was final- 
ly recognised, sayings were put into the mouth of the 
Prophet definitely permitting trade by sea and prais- 
ing the merits of the martyr of the sea (see Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. Barter and Martyr(s); also Lammens, Le 
berceau de l’Islam, 15-16). But it was a long time before 
this view prevailed. Even at the time when Muham- 
mad was cutting the Kuraysh off from their markets 
in the north, they preferred a great detour through the 
desert to taking the sea route (Lammens, La Mecque, 
381). The first caliphs were still against any enterprise 
at sea. ‘Umar was greatly impressed by a series of 
misfortunes in the Mediterranean and Red Sea (al- 
Tabari, i, 2595, 2820; he is said to have forbidden 
sailing [or only for worldly purposes?], see Goldziher, 
Das Schiff der Wiiste, loc. cit.), He even went so far as 
to punish the chief of the Badjila tribe ‘Arfadja b. 
Harthama al-Bariki, whom he had ordered to invade 
“Uman, because he had done it by sea, even although 
he had been successful (Ibn Khaldiin, ‘fbar, i, 211). 
Yet within five years of Muhammad’s death (15/637) 
an Arab fleet from ‘UmAn reached Tanah near Bom- 
bay and another expedition went to the Gulf of 
Daybul (al-Baladhuri, Futuh, 431-2). But it was 
Mu‘awiya who was the founder of the Arab navy. The 
creation of a fleet became more and more urgent 
during his wars against the Byzantines, in which the 
harbours of the Levant coasts and Egypt were often 
threatened. On this question, he had during his 
governorship to meet the resistance of the caliphs, but 
‘Uthman finally consented. Alexandria, in particular, 
provided ships and sailors. It was not till a later date 
that Mu‘awiya is said to have established naval bases 
on the Palestine coast also (al-Baladhuri, 117). In 
spite of their dread of the sea, ‘‘the Arabs made the 
change from the desert and the camel to the sea and 
ship with astonishing rapidity’’ (so Wellhausen, in 
NGW Gott. (1901), 418). Bold and daring admirals 
soon arose ameng them, notably Busr b. Abi Artat 
and Abu ’l-A‘war al-Sulami [@. vv. ]. 

We possess only very exiguous information on the 
actual vessels used in early times round the coasts of 
Arabia. These were probably simple craft, made of 
planks bound together with cords of palm fibre (such 
seems the most probably meaning of dhat alwah wa- 
dusur in Kur?an, LIV, 13, a description of Noah’s 
Ark): one of the awa! [g.v.] which the udabd? 
enumerated was that the Umayyad governor al- 
Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf [g.v.] was the first to have had 
constructed ships of timber with the planks nailed and 
caulked (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, ed. A.S. Harin, Cairo 
n.d., i, 82-3). The so-called ‘‘sewn [with cord of 
fibre]’’ ships are mentioned at later dates, up to the 
9th/15th century, as a feature of Indian Ocean ship 
building; a travellers’ tale doubtless invented to ex- 
plain the prevalence of this construction practice 
posited the existence of magnetic mountains or islands 
in the Red Sea or in Indian waters which drew the 
nails out of ships and caused them to sink [see 
MagunatTis. 1, at vol. V, 1168a]. 

(H. Kinpermann-(C.E. Boswortu]) 
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(b) The Mediterranean. 

In Mediterranean waters, the Arab ships used 
against the Byzantines were crewed by the Greco- 
Semitic population of the Levantine and Egyptian 
coastlands and carried a fighting force, initially of the 
Arab mukatila and then, at a later period, of profes- 
sional soldiers, whose task was to hurl projectiles at 
the enemy, engage in hand-to-hand fighting when re- 
quired and to disembark for land operations. 
Amongst various types of ship mentioned is the shaw- 
nal shinil shiniyya/ shani, pl. shawani, a vessel of the galley 
type, i.e. with a crew of oarsmen, whose use is men- 
tioned in the Arabic chronicles up to Mamluk times; 
Ibn Hawkal and al-Mukaddasi (4th/10th century) 
apply it to the corresponding Byzantine vessels, of the 
dromon or war galley type (see H. Kindermann, 
‘Schiff’ im Arabischen. Untersuchung tiber Vorkommen und 
_ Bedeutung der Termini, Zwickau i. Sa. 1934, 53-4; Dar- 

wish al-Nukhayli, al-Sufun al-islamiyya Sala hurif al- 
mu‘djam, Cairo 1974, 83-5; mILAHA. 1, at vol. VII, 
44b). Another term, khali/khaliyya, pl. khalaya, is defin- 
ed as a large ship; an attempt to see in this word the 
origin of Old Span. galea/galera, i.e. galley, was rightly 
dismissed by Kindermann, of. cit., 25, as implausible. 
Frequently mentioned in accounts of the naval war- 
fare between the Muslims and the Franks during 
Crusading and Mamluk times is the large galley called 
ghurab; thus the expedition launched from Bulak by 
the Mamlik sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Cakmak against 
the Knights Hospitaller in Rhodes in 844/1440 com- 
prised fifteen ghurabs conveying a large force of royal 
mamliks and volunteers (Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudjim, 
and al-Makrizi, Sulik, cited in C.E. Bosworth, Arad 
attacks on Rhodes in the pre-Ottoman period, forthcoming). 
The name ghurab may derive, in the surmise of K. 
Vollers, from Span. caraba < Latin carabus < Grk. 
karabos/karabion, see Kindermann, 68-71, and al- 
Nukhayli, 104-12 (in archaic Anglo-Indian usage, it 
yielded the term grab, a type of ship often mentioned, 
in the Indian Ocean context, from the arrival of the 
Portuguese to the 18th century, see Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson, a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words 
and phrases?, London 1903, 391-2). (For information 
on the constituting and deployment of Muslim navies 
in the Mediterranean, see BAHRIYYA. 1. The navy of 
the Arabs up to 1250, in Suppl., and 2. The navy of 
the Mamluks.) 

With the appearance of the Turks as a factor in 
naval warfare around the shores of Asia Minor and in 
the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean seas during 
the 9th/15th century, a new phase of ship construction 
began, based on the principal Ottoman dockyards at 
Gallipoli and at Kasim Pasha near Ghalata {¢.v. in 
Suppl.] in Istanbul [see TERSANE}. Until well into the 
1ith/17th century there persisted a general distinction 
between the heavy ‘‘round ships’ used as merchant- 
men and the long galleys used as men-of-war, 
although the distinction was never absolute. But 
during the 9th/15th century significant advances in 
naval technology were made both in the Mediterra- 
nean and along the Atlantic seaboard of Europe. The 
clumsy, single-masted ‘‘cog’’ (Ital. cocca, Tkish. kéke, 
see H. and R. Kahane and A. Tietze, The lingua franca 
in the Levant. Turkish nautical terms of Italian and Greek 
origin, Urbana, Ill. 1958, 171-3, no. 202), with a 
single square sail, gave way to three-masted vessels 
with more than one square sail on the mainmast and 
a lateen sail on the mizzen. These ships were far more 
manoeuvrable, and formed the basis of the world- 
wide naval ventures of the Portuguese and Spanish, 
and later, the English and Dutch. In the Mediterra- 
nean, both the Venetians and the Ottomans ex- 


perimented with large round ships for use as warships; 
a galleon ordered by Mehemmed the Conqueror 
[g.v.], weighing 3,000 tons (faci < Grk. boutsi, see 
Kahane and Tietze, 496-8, no. 752) and built in im- 
itation of Italian and Spanish vessels, sank on laun- 
ching; the mounting of heavy artillery on the upper 
decks posed obvious problems of stability. 

But the armed long ship or galley (Tkish. kadirgha 
< Grk. katergon, see Kahane and Tietze, 523-6, no. 
785) remained the main, and at times, the only type 
of warship in the Ottoman fleets. This had the advan- 
tage of being swift and manoeuvrable, of having a 
shallow draught so that it could operate close inshore, 
and, since it had oars, could travel on calm days when 
the galleon which relied purely on sail was becalmed. 
However, the superior size and armament of the 
galleon made it more effective than the galley as a 
fighting ship, and this was seen in the Indian Ocean 
during the 10th/16th century when the Portuguese, 
with their carracks, could not be dislodged from Hur- 
muz and Goa by the Ottoman fleet’s galleys. Within 
the Mediterranean, the galley fleets of both the Turks 
and the Christians had to operate in the comparatively 
storm-free spring and summer months, especially as 
such ships, with their cannon as well as their oarsmen 
and fighting troops, carried large crews in relationship 
to their size, hence could not operate for too long 
away from base. 

The Venetians made an innovation in naval 
technology with their use of the galleass in their fleet 
at Lepanto [see AYNABAKHTi] in 979/1571; this ship 
tried to combine the advantages of the galleon, with 
the ability to fire cannon broadsides, and of the galley, 
with its hull and rigging. The Ottomans started 
building them (Tkish. mawna) in the next year, but it 
was not until the later 11th/17th century that the Ot- 
tomans began to employ galleons on a large scale. See 
in general, i.H. Uzungargsih, Osmanl: devletinin merkez 
ve bahriye teskildti, Ankara 1948; C.H. Imber, The navy 
of Siileyman the Magnificent, in Archivum Ottomanicum, vi 
(1980), 211-82, with a useful glossary of naval and ad- 
ministrative terms at 277-82; and BAHRIyyA. 3. The 
Ottoman navy. 

(c) The Mesopotamian-Khuzistan river systems. 

Here, nautical traditions went back to ancient times 
(see Salonen, op. cit.). Some terminology from 
Sumerian and Akkadian was carried over into the 
Arabic vocabulary of sea and river navigation and of 
irrigation constructions and practices of Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid times (see Bosworth, ... Some remarks on 
the terminology of irrigation practices and hydraultc construc- 
tions in the Eastern Arab and Iranian worlds in the third-fifth 
centuries A.H., in Jnal. of Islamic Studies, ii [1991], 78- 
85). Likewise, there must have been some continuity 
in the designing and building of boats suitable for use 
on the Euphrates, Tigris, Karin and their tributaries; 
this was certainly the case with the raft floated on in- 
flatable goatskins called kelek [q.v.] (< Akk. kalakku, 
ultimately from Sumerian), and probably also with 
the similar raft of early ‘Abbasid times, the faw/, 
although the etymology of this is obscure (see 
Bosworth, op. cit., 84-5). 

The historical and adab sources of the ‘Abbasid 
period are replete with references to the various types 
of craft which conveyed both passengers and freight 
on these rivers, which were exceptionally favourable 
for navigation, especially as the slightly higher level of 
the Euphrates, compared with the Tigris, meant that 
the transverse canals from the former to the latter 
could be used for speedy transport eastwards. The 
Euphrates was navigable up to Samosata [see 
SuMAYSAT], hence could be used for goods traffic be- 
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tween ‘Irak and the Djazira and northern Syria, 
whilst down the Tigris to Baghdad came goods from 
Armenia and Kurdistan. Amongst the large ships 
used especially for freight are mentioned the kurkir, 
pl. karakir (probably from Grk. kerkouros, Latin cer- 
curus), known to the pre-Islamic poets who frequented 
the Lakhmid court at Hira, including al-Nabigha al- 
Dhubyani {¢.v.], who speaks of the kurkirs of the 
Nabat on the Euphrates (Fraenkel, 217; Kindermann, 
79-81; al-Nukhayli, 120-5). 

The types of craft for both passengers and goods 
were very numerous. The Baghdad parasite of the 
early 5th/11th century, Abu ’I-Kasim [g.v.], recites in 
his Hikaya a list of nineteen of these, including the 
karib, zabzab, sumayri, harraka, tayydra and marakib 
Sammaliyya (‘ammala) ‘‘freight craft’’ (ed. A. Mez, 
Abulkdsim, ein bagdader Stttenbild, Heidelberg 1902, 
107). As in the last example, some names are clearly 
descriptive, e.g. fayydra ‘‘flyer’’, a kind of skiff. Har- 
raka ‘‘fire ship’’ presumably denoted in origin a war- 
ship from which fire could be hurled at the enemy, but 
was soon used for passenger-carrying craft in 
Mesopotamia and also on the Nile (Kindermann, 72- 
3; al-Nukhayli, 32-7); the caliph al-Amin had five lux- 
ury Aarrakat built as pleasure boats on the Tigris, each 
in the shape of a lion, elephant, eagle, serpent and 
horse (al-Tabari, iii, 951-2). Sumayriyyat are men- 
tioned as troop-carrying craft in the historical ac- 
counts of the Zandj rebellion in the later 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, being used by both the caliphal forces and the 
rebels, whilst in 315/927 the general Mu?nis al- 
Muaaffar [g.v.] sent 500 troops from Baghdad 
downstream in sumayrtyyat in order to prevent the Car- 
mathians [see KARMATI] from crossing the Euphrates 
(Kindermann, 42-3). 

Often mentioned as used by the caliphs and great 
men of state is the swift vessel called zaww (< Pers. 
zud ‘‘speedy’’ or, more probably, Kindermann 
thought, from a Chinese word for ‘‘vessel’’, 36-7), 
which could be a luxuriously-appointed gondola. 
Zawrak, pl. zawarik (a word of Persian origin?) 
denoted in the ‘Iraki context a skiff or dinghy, for 
local traffic (al-I[stakhri saw innumerable zawraks in 
the waterways around Basra); but what were obvious- 
ly much larger, sea-going zawraks are recorded in the 
Mediterranean, including in fighting against the 
Crusaders off the Palestine coast and for transporting 
troops from Egypt for a further attack on Rhodes in 
848/1444 (Kindermann, 37-8; al-Nukhayli, 59-62; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, cited in Bosworth, Arab attacks on 
Rhodes in the pre-Ottoman period). See for Mesopotamian 
river traffic in general, Mez, Renaissance, 455, Eng. tr. 
485 ff. 

(d) The Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean shores. 

The characteristic features of the mediaeval Arabic 
ocean-going ships have been given by Hourani as, 
first, the sewing-together of the planks rather than 
nailing (see above) and, second, the fore-and-aft set of 
the sails. Ibn Djubayr observed large barques or 
dialbas (< Port.-Span. gelba/gelva, with another form 
gallevat which yielded Eng. ‘‘jolly-boat’’, cf. Hobson- 
Jobson, 361-3; in modern times, ‘‘jolly-boat’’ has been 
borrowed back into Arabic, since H. Ritter noted, in 
Tsl., 1x [1919], 137, that the lifeboat of a steamer on 
the Tigris was called a djalibot) being built at ‘Aydhab 
[g.v.] on the Red Sea coast which were stitched 
together with coir, i.e. coconut palm fibres (Ainbar) 
(Rihla, ed. Wright and de Goeje, 70). Only from the 
9th/15th century did nailed conistruction begin to be 
used on the Malabar coast of South India, possibly in 
imitation of the Portuguese warships (Hourani, Arad 
seafaring in the Indian Ocean, 87 ff.). 


A list of Arabic terms for ships used round the 
South Arabian coasts from later mediaeval times has 
been given by R.B. Serjeant in his The Portuguese off the 
South Arabian coast. Hadrami chronicles, Oxford 1963, 
repr. Beirut 1974, 132-7, Appx. II Arabic terms for ship- 
ping. Here are to be found terms used elsewhere in the 
Islamic world, such as ghurdb or grab; the djal(a)ba, pl. 
djilab; and the barsha, according to Kindermann, 4-5, 
a long, covered boat, but also applied to large war- 
ships, as with the Ottoman baréas (< Ital. bargia, bar- 
za, see Kahane and Tietze, 98-9, n. 80) (cf. Imber, 
The navy of Siileyman the Magnificent, 212-13). Con- 
nected by observers of the early modern period with 
the Gulf of Oman and Indian waters was the baghia, 
lit. ‘‘mule’’, a large sailing ship (< Span.-Port. bajel, 
baxel, etc., yielding Anglo-Indian ‘‘buggalow’’ and 
possibly ‘‘budgerow’’, see Hodbson-Jobson, 120, 123). 
Most characteristic, of course, of these waters, for 
western observers, was the dhow, which Kinder- 
mann, 26-7, noted under daw or dawa, suggesting a 
Persian or ultimately Indian etymology; see for the 
dhow, below, section 2. In modern times. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. The works of 

Kindermann and al-Nukhayli list the types of ship 

alphabetically. See also Su‘ad Mahir, al-Bahriyya ft 

Misr al-islamiyya wa-atharuhd al-bakiya, Cairo n.d. 

[1967], 147-238. (C.E. Boswortn) 

2. In modern times. 

See for this, mMiLAHA. 4. In modern times, to the 
Bibl. of which should be added H. Ritter, 
Mesopotamische Studien. I. Arabische Flussfahrzeuge auf 
Euphrat und Tigris, in Isl., ix (1919), 121-43. 

(Ep.) 

Finally, it should be noted that in astronomy, 
Safina represents Argus, one of the eastern constella- 
tions made up of 45 stars, the brightest of which is 
Suhayl or Canopus. On the other hand, Safinat Nuh 
denotes the Great Bear. (G. Oman) 

SAFIR (a., ‘‘ambassador’’, ‘‘messenger’’). 

1. In Shi‘Sism. 

Here, this is a term used to refer to the deputies of 
the twelfth imam during the Lesser Occultation (260- 
329/874-941) {see GHayBa]; there were four such 
deputies. 

The doctrine that the hidden imam is represented 
by a deputy appears to have taken shape in the circles 
of the Nawbakht family [g.v.], whose members played 
a prominent role in the ‘Abbasid court in the early 
4th/10th century. According to a recent study, it was 
Ibn Rawh (Rih) al-Nawbakhti [g.v.], regarded by the 
Twelver Shi‘is as the third safir, who first claimed to 
be such a deputy; the first and second safirs were given 
this title posthumously in order to establish that the of- 
fice of stfara had come into being immediately follow- 
ing the occultation of the imam (V. Klemm, Die vier 
sufara’, 140-1). The term safir as referring to these 
deputies is first attested in the K. al-Ghayba of 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Nu‘mani (d. ca. 345/956 
or 360/971), though neither their names nor their 
number is given. The four are listed in Ibn 
Babawayh’s [q.v.] kmal al-din (408-9); and the most 
detailed accounts of their activities are found in the K. 
al-Ghayba of Aba Dja‘far al-Tsi (d. 460/1067). These 
accounts are largely dependent on two works now lost, 
the Akhbar Abi ‘Amr wa Abi Djafar al-‘Amriyyayn of Abu 
Nasr Hibat Allah b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, known 
as Ibn Barniyya al-Katib (fl. second half of 4th/10th 
century), and the Akhbar al-wukald? al-arba‘a of Ahmad 
b. SAli b. al-SAbbas b. Nuh al-Siraff (d. ca. 413/1022). 

The function of the safirs as described in Twelver 
Shiri texts was to act as senior agents (wakils) of the 
twelfth imam and to oversee the affairs of the com- 
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munity by coordinating the work of all other wakils in 
the ‘Abbasid empire, collecting the dues owed the 
imam and his family and transmitting his orders and 
responsa. According to Ibn Babawayh and al-Tuasi 
(who are followed by later authors), the four safirs 
were: 

a. Apu ‘Amr SUTHMAN B. Sa‘ip aL-SAmri of the 
Band Asad (d. before 267/880). When he was only 
eleven years old he already served the tenth imam ‘Ali 
al-Hadi (d. 254/868) [see aL-Saskari}; later he became 
a confidant of his son al-Hasan al-‘Askari [g.v.]. Aba 
‘Amr traded in butter, and was therefore known as al- 
Samman. His profession enabled him to conceal in 
butter receptacles the money collected from the Shi‘is 
and to transport it secretly to the imam. Before al- 
‘Askari died he appointed Abd ‘Amr as saftr, an ap- 
pointment subsequently confirmed by the twelfth 
imam from his place of hiding. 

b. Apt DyaSFaR MuHAMMaD B. SUTHMAN AL-SAMRI 
(d. Djumada I 304/916 or 305/917), son of the first 
safir, He is said to have spent a total of some fifty years 
in the service of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
imams. 

c. Apu ’L-KAsim at-Husayn 8B. RaAWH_ AL- 
NawsakuTi (d. 18 Sha‘ban 326/20 June 938), author 
of a K. al-Ta’dib and a close associate of the vizier 
family of Banu ’I-Furat. Following the end of the 
second vizierate of SAli b. Muhammad b. al-Furat in 
306/918 [see 1BN AL-FURAT], Ibn Rawh was forced for 
reasons unknown to go into hiding; there he remained 
until Ibn al-Furat’s brief reinstallation in 311/923. 
During that time he appointed ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Shalmaghani [q.v.] as his deputy, but then accused 
him of heresy. For five years (312-7/924-9) Ibn Rawh 
was imprisoned by the caliph al-Muktadir [g.v.], 
either for financial misconduct or because of his 
suspected links with the Karmatis. He was released by 
Mu?nis al-Muzaffar (g. v.). 

d. Apu ’L-Hasan SALT B. MUHAMMAD AL-SIMMARI 
(traditionally read al-Samarri) (d. mid-Sha‘ban 329/ 
mid-May 941). Like his three predecessors, he lived 
and was buried in Baghdad. His period in office was 
brief; a few days before his death he received a mes- 
sage from the twelfth imam announcing the onset of 
the Greater Occultation. 

While the safirs are regarded as inferior to the 
imams, they are reported by most authorities to have 
been accorded some of the imams’ special powers, 
such as the ability to foretell future events and to per- 
form miracles; this latter ability is said to have been 
conferred on them by the twelfth imam to serve as 
proof that they were his representatives (al-Tisi, K. 
al-Ghayba, 256; cf. M.A. Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin 
dans le shi‘isme originel, Verdier 1992, 271-5). The 
Banu Nawbakht, in contrast, argued like the 
Muttazila that the safirs could not perform miracles 
(al-Shaykh al-Mufid, Awa’tl al-makalat, ed. Fad] Allah 
al-Zandjani, Tabriz 1371, 41). 

In addition to the genuine safizs, Shit authors men- 
tion various pretenders who claimed the title for them- 
selves. Among them are Ahmad b. Hilal al-Karkhi, 
Muhammad b. Nusayr (the eponymous founder of 
the Nusayriyya) and al-Shalmaghani (E. Kohlberg, 
Bara’a in Shi doctrine, in JSAI, vii [1986], 139-75, at 
166-7). 

Two further terms are used synonymously with 
safir: (1) bab (gate) [g.v.], a word which in the pre- 
ghayba period referred inter alia to the personal atten- 
dant of the imam (Ibn Shahrashib, Manakib al Abi 
Talib, Nadjaf 1375-6/1956, iii, 232, 311, 340, 400, 
438, 476, 487, 506, 525); (2) nab (lieutenant) or naib 
khass. The latter in particular was used by authors in 


the Safawid period in contrast to the nab Samm (the 

jurist) (N. Calder, Zakat in Imami Shi% jurisprudence, 

from the tenth to the sixteenth century A.D., in BSOAS, xliv 
[1981], 468-80, at 479-80). ; 
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2. In diplomacy. 

Here, safir, pl. sufara?, initially meaning envoy as 
well as mediator and conciliator, becomes am- 
bassador or diplomatic agent (Turkish sefr, but 
elt [g.v.] is more commonly used; Persian safir). 

(a) In the central and eastern Arab lands. 
Diplomacy by means of emissaries existed from the 
early days of Islam. The Prophet employed envoys in 
dealing with the towns of Hidjaz and Nadjd, dispatch- 
ed messengers to Byzantium, Persia, Egypt and 
Ethiopia to invite them to join Islam, and received 
missions sent to him. Such diplomatic intercourse for 
military, political, and religious purposes continued 
under the Rashidin caliphs and the Umayyads, most 
prominently in negotiating war and truce with the 
Byzantines. Diplomacy became more organised with 
the stabilisation of the Islamic empire under the 
‘Abbasids, who exchanged envoys with heads of other 
states near and far, in order to discuss issues of war, 
peace and international alliances, to deliver good-will 
messages and, invariably, to spy. A famous instance 
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of these contacts (whose authenticity, however, is in 
some doubt) was the exchange of embassies between 
Charlemagne and Harun al-Rashid, in which the 
former reportedly sought a coalition with the latter 
against Byzantium [see 1FRANDJ]. Another line of 
dialogue developed through envoys between the 
caliph in Baghdad and provincial governors who had 
become autonomous, such as the Ayyubids, and be- 
tween the caliph and Islamic states not under his 
sovereignty, such as the Fatimids and Umayyads of 
Spain. With practice came the criteria for choosing 
state emissaries (prudence, courage, charm and, of 
course, dependability were prerequisite), patterns for 
conducting missions and modes of entertaining 
foreign envoys, as well as an elaborate diplomatic 
vocabulary. Al-Kalkashandi’s [g.v.] 9th/15th-century 
multi-volume manual for scribes in the Mamluk 
chancery, the Subh al-a‘sha, is an impressive mirror of 
these sophisticated diplomatic standards. 

The spread of European commerce brought Euro- 
pean consuls to the Levant and North Africa from the 
7th/13th century [see CONsUL], men who discharged a 
variety of diplomatic functions. In the 10th/16th cen- 
tury, as the Arab lands came under Ottoman rule, the 
region’s locus of international diplomacy shifted to 
Istanbul [see ELt1]. Only Morocco, remaining an in- 
dependent sultanate, continued to conduct interna- 
tional relations independendy through  cor- 
respondence and the occasional dispatch of 
emissaries. Until the late 18th century (when the Ot- 
tomans began setting up resident embassies abroad), 
official contacts with non-Muslim states took place 
mostly in the region itself, through foreign consuls 
and messengers. Muslim envoys were sent out quite 
infrequently, and then only on brief missions, often 
with limited objectives. 

The establishment of new Arab states following the 
First World War marked a new stage in the region’s 
diplomatic history. During the interwar period, rela- 
tions among these states gradually assumed a formal 
nature, an emphatic sign—one among many—of 
their new status. This was so especially in the 1930s, 
with the attainment of greater or full independence 
from foreign control; the April 1936 Saudi-Iraqi Trea- 
ty of Friendship and its Saudi-Egyptian counterpart 
in May, both formalising diplomatic relations be- 
tween the parties, were typical instances of this trend. 
Simultaneously, with the gradual departure of Euro- 
pean powers from the region, their domination gave 
way to mutual diplomatic representation—as speci- 
fied e.g. by the 1930 Anglo-Iraqi treaty and the 1936 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty, both providing for a replace- 
ment of British High Commissioners by an exchange 
of ambassadors. Modern diplomatic protocol, ter- 
minology, and ranks, having been adopted by the Ot- 
tomans during the 19th century, were now readily ap- 
plied. Safir became the technical equivalent of 
ambassador (fem. saftra, ambassadress or an am- 
bassador’s wife), and came to be used for other func- 
tions in construct titles such as safir mufawwad (am- 
bassador plenipotentiary), safir fawka  'I-‘ada 
(ambassador extraordinary), etc. More ranks and 
functions are represented by additional terms: mab“ath 
(or mandib), for envoy or minister, mustashar for 
counsellor, stkratir for secretary, mulhak for attaché, 
and ka*im bi-a‘mal for chargé d’ affaires. 
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(b) In Muslim Spain. In the Arabic sources of al- 
Andalus, we also find some words derived from the 
root s-f-r, meaning ‘‘to travel on mission on behalf 
of...’’/‘‘to be a negotiator, a mediator’’ (stem I) (as in 
al-Makkari, i, 645-6); ‘‘to make somebody travel’’, 
‘*to send somebody as an ambassador’”’ (stem II); ‘‘to 
be sent on mission/embassy’’ (stem V); safir (pl. 
sufara’) ‘‘ambassador’’ (as in [bn Kuzman, 38/4/4; 
Vocabulista: ‘‘mediator’’, ‘‘nunciator’’); sifara (pl. -aé) 
“the charge of mediator’, ‘‘embassy’’, ‘‘post or 
functions of ambassador’’. The usage of the words 
derived from the root s-f-7 alternates—in a proportion 
and distribution not yet elucidated—with the words 
derived from the roots 7-s-/ (‘‘to send a messenger’, 
etc.) and w-f-d (‘‘to go somewhere on behalf of 
somebody’’, etc.). 

These words, and their contexts, throughout the 
history of al-Andalus, exhibit the fact that connections 
between individuals and groups were established by a 
“‘messenger’’, and that relations were engaged and 
accepted by all the Andalusi states; that means that 
more or less intensive and institutionalised diplomatic 
activities were established by an ‘‘ambassador’’ with 
the charge, the post, or rather the functions of 
representing the interests of a power, sporadical or 
continually, circumstantial or more specifically. 

Although precise analysis on this aspect has not yet 
been done, we cannot deduce from the sources that 
the sifava was an institutionalised charge, like a wildya 
or khutta, but most probably was an ‘‘activity’’, in the 
sense that a person was safir only while carrying out 
his mission. There is no indication in the sources on 
al-Andalus of the existence of permanent embassies. 

Embassies were frequently assigned to those who 
knew another language in addition to Arabic, such as 
the dhimmiyyin: the nasara (Christians of al-Andalus) 
and the Jews. Amongst the nasara were the Andalusian 
bishop sent by the caliph of Cordova ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III al-Nasir to Ramiro I of Leon (Ibn Hayyan, 
Mutktabas, v, 350), and the bishop Recemundo, known 
as Rabi‘ b. Zayd [q.v.], sent by al-Nasir to Germany 
in 955-6. The Christians of al-Andalus {see MOzARABS] 
were also sent by the Christian kings of the North to 
the Islamic territories and, on some occasion, were 
alternate ambassadors, such as the kumis Sisnando 
Davidiz, who was initially the messenger of al- 
Mut<tadid of Seville to the court of Leon and then 
became the ambassador of the Christian kings to the 
mulik al-tawa?if, for example to the amir ‘Abd Allah 
(The Tibyan, 226, n. 241). 

Amongst the Jews were Ibn Shalib al-Yahudi, am- 
bassador of Alphonso VI of Castile to al-Mu‘tamid of 
Seville [g.v.], who killed al-Yahidi (it was a perma- 
nent risk for ambassadors); Ibrahim b. al-Fakhkhar 
al-Yahudi, well-known poet in the Arabic language, 
was the ambassador of Castile to the Almohad court. 
Other Jews were also sent by the Andalusian kings, 
such as the powerful Cordovan Jew Hasday b. 
Shaprut, who was the outstanding vizier of the caliph 
‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, and was entrusted with 
missions to Barcelona (940), Leon (in 941 and 955) 
and Navarre. He was also assigned the task of receiv- 
ing the Byzantine Constantine VIII’s ambassadors in 
Cordova (944) and the Saxon emperor Otto I’s am- 
bassadors (956). 

Some outstanding Muslim personalities in al- 
Andalus, renowned for their culture and eloquence, 
were also designated as ambassadors, such as the Cor- 
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dovan poet al-Ghazal, sent by the amir Abd al- 
Rahman II to the Vikings (magus), and to Constan- 
tinople; and the Granada vizier and polygraph Ibn al- 
Khatib [q.v.], who went on three or four diplomatic 
missions to the Marinids [q.v.] of Fas. Other person- 
nalities renowned for their religious prestige were also 
sent on missions. For example, the two Ibn al-‘Arabis 
were entrusted with obtaining the recognition of the 
Almoravid amir Yusuf b. Tashufin by the ‘Abbasid 
court. Merchants sometimes played the role of am- 
bassadors, such as the Granadan al-Bunyili, charged 
by the Nasrid sultan to get help from the Mamluk 
sultan al-Zahir, in 845/1441. 

It is useful to classify the Andalusian embassies ac- 
cording to their destination, whether within al- 
Andalus or outside it. The destinations of the external 
embassies are to be classified as either to Dar al-Islam 
(the other Muslim territories) or to Dar al-harb (non- 
Muslim territories). The internal embassies were ex- 
changed either amongst the different administrations 
or between the administration and the subjects, or 
vice-versa, such as those sent by the Almohad court in 
Marrakush to every part of its empire. The external 
embassies, well-known but not yet analysed, excep- 
ting those of the Umayyad period (Lévi-Provengal; el- 
Haijji), show that permanent relations between al- 
Andalus and the rest of the Muslim world existed as, 
for example, with the ‘Abbasids, Egypt and finally 
with the Turks, but especially with the Maghrib. 
There are many references to missions which were 
sent from al-Andalus to the Christian north of the 
Iberian Peninsula, to the Jfrandja and other European 
parts, and especially to Byzantium. 

Andalusian sources point out the luxury and osten- 
tation of the receptions given by some Andalusian 
sovereigns for foreign ambassadors, with the purpose 
of political propaganda (Granja, Embajada). 
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3. In Muslim India. 

Elaborate rules were laid down in mediaeval India 
regarding the qualifications and protocol duties of am- 


bassadors. Fakhr-i Mudabbir quotes the following 
hadith of the Prophet as the guiding principle: ‘‘When 
you send an ambassador to me, he should be of good 
reputation, handsome and of good voice.’ (Adab al- 
harb wa ‘l-shadja“a, ed. A.S. Khansari, Tehran 
1346/1967, 142). The Dihli Sultans received envoys in 
such awful atmosphere of dignity and grandeur that, 
according to Djazdjani, many of them fainted in the 
darbar (Tabakat-i Nasiri, Calcutta 1864, 316-19; 
Barani, Tarikh-i Firaz-Shahi, Calcutta 1862, 30-3). En- 
voys were sent for different purposes—diplomatic, 
religious, economic, cultural etc.—and Abu ’)-Fadl 
refers to the spiritual and temporal objectives of am- 
bassadorial functions (Akbar-nama, tr. Beveridge, ii, 
262). 

Envoys to and from the caliph. Envoys were 
sent to secure letters of investiture (manghir) from the 
‘Abbasid caliphs. Iltutmish sent Ikhtiyar al-Mulk 
Rashid al-Din Abi Bakr Habash to Baghdad, and 
twice Radiyy al-Din Hasan al-Saghani [q.v.] came to 
Iltutmish as envoy of the caliphs. When the caliph 
granted investiture to Iltutmish, legalising the status 
of the Dihli Sultanate, he celebrated the occasion with 
great éclat. On another occasion, the caliph sent an 
envoy, Kadi Djalai Uris, with a copy of the Safinat al- 
khulafa?, allegedly containing an autographic inscrip- 
tion of the caliph al-Ma’min. With the fall of 
Baghdad, contact with caliphal authority there came 
to an end, but after many enquiries, Muhammad b. 
Tughluk established contact with the fainéant 
‘Abbasids in Egypt. In 744/1343 he sent Hadjdji 
Radjab Burku‘i to the caliph requesting a manshir. 
When Hadjdji Sa‘id Sarsari, Sayyid Ziyad, Mubash- 
shir Khalwati and Muhammad Sifi brought the in- 
vestiture, the sultan went out barefoot to receive 
them. The caliph later sent Shaykh al-Shuyukh Rukn 
al-Din and Makhdim-zada Ghiyath al-Din Muham- 
mad as his envoy to the sultan. As the Makhdim-zada 
was the grandson of the caliph al-Mustansir bi’llah, he 
was lodged at the palace of ‘Ala al-Din Khaldji and 
400,000 dinars were sent for washing his head (Ibn 
Battita, iii, 261-2, tr. Gibb, iii, 680-1), In 754/1353 
Shaykh Shihab al-Din Ahmad Samit brought an in- 
vestiture patent for Firdz Shah Tughluk, and a new 
one arrived in 766/1364. The sultan sent to the caliph 
details of his benefactions, religious endowments and 
public works through Mahmud Shams Kurd Kadi 
Nadjm al-Din Kurashi and Kh’adja Kafr Khalwati, 
and Mahmid then brought back mandates from the 
caliph (Sirat-¢ Firaz-Shahi, ms. Bankipur). At a later 
date, the Mughals did not recognise the Ottomans as 
caliphs, but in 1785 Tipa Sultan (¢.v.] sent his envoys 
to Istanbul to obtain an investiture from the Sultan- 
caliph. 

The Mongol period. Both Cingiz Khan and his 
rival the Kh¥arazm-Shah sent their envoys to IItut- 
mish seeking his support. In 1246 when a Mongol 
commander attacked India, Shaykh Baha? al-Din 
Zakariyya of Multan, was sent to negotiate peace. 
Two years after the fall of Baghdad, in 658/1260, 
emissaries from the Mongols visited India and were 
accorded a royal reception by sultan Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid (Tabakat-1 Nasiri, 317-18). 

Envoys to and from the Il-Khan. Arghun, 
Ghazan and Muhammad Oldjeyti: Khudabanda sent 
their envoys to the Dihli court, and the great vizier 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah [g.v.] came as an envoy to 
‘Ala al-Din Khaldji (Nizami, Rashid al-Din Fazl Allah 
and India, in Proceedings of the Colloquium on Rashid-Al- 
Din Fadl Allah, Tehran 1971, 36-53). Rashid al-Din 
came again as an envoy to the court of Mubarak 
Khaldji (A in-i Akbari, ed. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
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ii, 200), and Muhammad b. Tughluk sent and re- 
ceived envoys from Sultan Abi Sa‘id. 

Envoys to and from neighbouring countries. 
According to Barani, ambassadors from distant lands 
came to the court of Balban. During the time of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk envoys came from “Irak, 
Syria, China and Kh’arazm, and the Chinese am- 
bassador, Tursi, came with a large retinue; in return, 
Muhammad b. Tughluk sent the Amir Mahmud 
Harawi as his envoy to China. 

Envoys to the Ottomans. Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani III of the Deccan (867-87/1463-82) was the 
first Indian ruler to exchange envoys with the Ot- 
tomans, and Mehemmed II Fatih sent Mawlana Af- 
dal al-Din-oghlu Mehmed Celebi as his envoy. 
Mahmid Shah Bahmani (887-924/1482-1518) sent 
Mulla Ni‘mat Allah to Bayezid II as his emissary. 
The Muzaffarids of Gudjarat exchanged several em- 
bassies with Selim I (918-26/1512-20), and Bahadur 
Sh&h sent envoys to Istanbul seeking Ottoman help 
against the Mughal Humaytn. The Mughals con- 
sidered the Ottomans as their rivals and did not like 
to exchange envoys with them. Nevertheless, Turkish 
records say that Sidi ‘Ali Re’is, the Ottoman admiral, 
carried a letter from Humayun to Stleyman the 
Magnificent in which HumAyin addressed the Sultan 
as ‘‘the Khalifa of the highest qualities.’’ The Ot- 
toman documents used the terms Hind elcist or el¢tye-t 
Hind to denote Mughal ambassadors, but no details 
are available in the Indian chronicles about these 
Mughal envoys. The envoys of the Ottoman governor 
of Yemen were, however, treated with scant respect 
by Akbar (N.R. Faruqi, Mughal-Ottoman relations, 
Delhi 1989, 20 ff.). 

Envoys to and from the Uzbeks. Akbar was 
afraid of Uzbek power and treated them with suspi- 
cion. However, in 979/1571 ‘Abd Allah Khan Uzbek, 
ruler of Transoxiana, sent an embassy to Akbar. 

Envoys to and from Timiurid and Safawid 
Persia. The sultans of Golkonda, Bidjapur and 
Ahmadnagar sent ambassadors to the court of Shah 
Tahmasp I, whilst in 847/1443 Shah Rukh’s am- 
bassador ‘Abd al-Razzak had been received by the 
Hindu ruler of Vijayanagar, King Devendra. 

Humayitn, who was beholden to the Safawids for 
help, developed contact with them, and during the 
time of Akbar, many ambassadors came and went to 
Persia. In 1004/1596 the Emperor sent Mirza Diya’ 
al-Din Kasi and Abu Nasir Kafi to Shah ‘Abbas, and 
according to Iskandar Beg Munshi, they were re- 
ceived with honour (tr. R.M. Savory, History of Shah 
Abbas the Great, Boulder, Col. 1978, ii, 705-6). Abu ’I- 
Fadl’s account of the reception of these envoys is silly 
and pedantic (Akbar-nama, tr. ili, 1112). 

Several envoys were sent by Shah ‘Abbas to 
Djahangir. In 1020/1611 Yadgar SAli Talish came to 
mourn Akbar’s death and to congratulate Djahangir 
on his accession. When Yadgar ‘Ali returned to Per- 
sia, Djahangir’s envoy Khan ‘Alam accompanied 
him. In 1024/1615 a second Persian embassy headed 
by Mustafa Beg came to Djahangir’s court with huge 
presents, including European hounds’ which 
Djahangir had asked for. In the following year 
Muhammad Rida Beg came to Djahangir to obtain 
monetary aid aginst Ottoman Turkey and to bring 
about an amicable settlement between Djahangir and 
the Shi‘r states of the Deccan. For envoys to and from 
Shah Djahan, see Saksena, History of Shahjahan, 
Allahabad 1973, 210-32. 

Queen Elizabeth’s envoy to Akbar. Elizabeth 
of England sent an envoy to Akbar in 1583 with a let- 
ter which was ‘‘the earliest communication between 


the government of India and England’’ (V.A. Smith, 
Akbar the Great Moghul, Oxford 1919, 229). 

Akbar’s envoys to Europe. Akbar desired to 
send envoys to Philip II of Spain recommending 
universal peace and harmony; a diplomatic mission, 
consisting of Sayyid Muzaffar, ‘Abd Allah Khan and 
Father Monserrate was dispatched to Lisbon, but was 
unable to reach there. 

Jesuit missions at Akbar’s court. Akbar’s in- 
terest in religious debates led to the arrival of several 
Jesuit Missions at Akbar’s court in 1580 and after, 
and in return Akbar sent ‘Abd Allah as his envoy to 
Portuguese Goa (see E. Maclagan, The Jesuits and the 
Great Mogul, London 1932). 

British envoys at Djahangir’s’ court. 
Djahangir welcomed William Hawkins and Sir 
Thomas Roe, but refused to conclude a commercial 
treaty with England. Hawkins was, however, per- 
suaded to remain at the court as the resident 
ambassador. 

Envoys of the Deccan states and provincial 
Indian states. Three types of envoys have been 
identified in regard to the Deccan of the 10th/16th 
century: (a) ad hoc envoys, called rasils, who were sent 
to offer congratulations or condolences; (b) the hadjtb-i 
mukim, literally, attaché; originally assigned to the ar- 
my of friendly powers; and (c) wakils or permanent 
ambassadors accredited to certain foreign powers 
(H.K. Sherwani, History of the Qutb Shahi dynasty, Delhi 
1974, 218-19). Provincial kingdoms like Djawnpur, 
Bengal, Malwa and Gudjarat sent envoys within In- 
dia with the limited objectives of winning support in 
their conflicts with the adjoining states, but it is only 
regarding the Deccan that one finds contact with 
outside powers. In Gudjarat, the ambassadors were 
mainly concerned with the activities of the Por- 
tuguese. 

Envoys to the West during the 18th and 19th 
centuries: Tipt Sultan of Mysore sent his envoys to 
France and Turkey; Louis XVI received his envoy 
with honour, but refused to enter into any alliance 
against the British. One of the last Mughal Emperors, 
Akbar Shah II, sent Radja Ram Mohan Roy to Lon- 
don in 1827 to plead his case for an increase in his 
pishkash or pension. 
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SAFITHA, a place in western Syria, situated in 

the Djabal Bahra region. This last becomes lower as 
it falls southwards, with a large gap commanded to the 
north by Safitha and Hisn al-Akr4d [g.v.] and to the 
south by ‘Akkar and ‘Irka [g.vv.]. The mountains of 
the ‘SAlawis fall southwards into the Safitha 
depression. 

Safitha was the "Apyvpéxotpwy of Byzantine 
authors, Castrum Album or Chastel Blanc of the 
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Latin ones, and is the main place in the district, with 
its fortress called in Arabic texts Burdj Safitha; this 
last lies to the east of the present village and dominates 
the foothills of the Djabal Nusayri to the north. It 
commands two valleys at a point midway between 
Hisn al-Akrad and Tartis and also a large gap, to the 
south of the Djabal Bahra’, by means of which Hims 
{g.v.] is connected with Tarabulus al-Sham. From 
Antiquity, the castle of Safitha commanded the route 
connecting Hamat [q. v.] and Tartis on the coast, i.e. 
the passage from central Syria to the Mediterranean. 
Situated on a basalt peak at an altitude of over 400 
m/1,312 feet, it protected the lands to the north in 
mediaeval times from the Nizari IsmA‘ilis. The region 
around Safitha was a fertile one, with olives grown 
there from classical times, and with vines, figs and 
white mulberry trees for silk worms grown there in 
mediaeval times. 

The fortress of the mediaeval Christian town of 
SAfitha was a strong rectangular donjon with rounded 
angles, originally protected by double defensive walls. 
The Order of the Temple was responsible for its con- 
struction, upkeep and manning. From 526/1132 on- 
wards, the Franks built fortresses in the Djabal An- 
sariyya against the Isma‘ilis, who paid them a 
tribute in gold pieces and wheat. The Templars’ aim 
was to control the gap between Hims and Tarabulus 
in the hinterland of the Knights Hospitallers’ ter- 
ritory. The plan of the castle resembled that of 
Markab [g.v.] in being elliptical, originally with a 
double wall, but later with a single wall with rec- 
tangular salients, as at Tartis and ‘Athlith [9.v.], 
and with a moat 15 m/49 feet deep and 13 m/42 feet 
wide. The stones were dovetailed together and linked 
by iron crampons sealed with lead. Some modifica- 
tions to it were made by Louis IX (St. Louis) when he 
was staying in Syria (Safar 548-Safar 652/May 1252- 
end of April 1254), including an even more complex 
entry with a portcullis and four successive gates. The 
first protective wall, in the shape of an irregular 
polygon, had a glacis before it. The actual keep had 
its own water supply, kept in a vast subterranean 
cistern hewn out of the rock and replenished by rain- 
fall brought through conduits, and could thus with- 
stand a certain period of siege, and there was also an 
external cistern (4:rka) where mounts and other beasts 
could drink. The chapel of St. Michael within the 
castle resembled the Romanesque churches of the 
South of France of the late 12th century, and, like all 
similarly-placed chapels of the Templars and 
Hospitallers, was devoid of ornamentation. In the 
thickness of the walls, a staircase led to the Great Hall 
(palattum) and the armoury. The keep itself was 28 
m/90 feet high and had two floors, reached by a stair- 
case on the west side. Down below was a subterranean 
prison. The region, and Syria in general, was always 
liable to earthquakes, and the fortress of Safitha was 
damaged in 565/1170, 597/1201 and the following 
year, only the chapel of the fortress being unscathed. 
Communication between the strong points of the 
Franks was by means of smoke signals by day and fire 
ones by night, but the Crusaders learnt the use of car- 
rier pigeons from the Muslims, and Jacques de Vitry, 
the envoy of Pope Honorius III, announced his ar- 
rival at Safitha in 614/1215 by this means. The gar- 
rison of the castle comprised over 700 knights and 
their squires, divided into 50-man sections, in addi- 
tion to large numbers of artisans, such as blacksmiths 
and armourers, and also the prisoners. There were 
stores of supplies and provisions, and in times of 
threatened attack, the local villagers would seek refuge 
there also. 


Of later history, it is recorded that in 1270/1854, a 
petty chieftain, Isma‘il Bey, seized Safitha and pro- 
claimed himself mushir [g.v.] or governor acting as an 
“Old Man of the Mountain’’, which provoked a 
revolt of the Muslims of the region; four years later, 
he was murdered by a relative. After this, Safitha was 
integrated into the Ottoman empire. 

The present-day village is situated on the site of the 
mediaeval fortress. In the early 19th century, the kada? 
of Safitha was one of the constituents, with al- 
Markab, Tell Kalakh, ‘Umrdaniya and Tartis, of the 
sandjak of Tartis. In 1916 it had 2,500 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 1,500 Nusayris {see NusayRiyyA] and 850 
Syrian Orthodox. In 1920 the administrative district 
of Safitha comprised 202 villages, with 41,500 people, 
including 20,000 Nusayris, 10,000 Muslims, 6,500 
Greek Orthodox, 4,500 Maronites, 300 Greek 
Catholics and 200 Protestants. In this same year the 
kada? of Safitha, with the town as its chef-lieu, was 
detached from the sandjak of Tarabulus al-Sham, and 
then made part of the State of the ‘Alawis estab- 
lished in 1922 as part of the federation of Syria. In 
1945 the kada? became part of the muhdfaza of the 
‘Alawis. After 1954, the local population, essentially 
peasant cultivators, supported the Parti Populaire 
Syrien. Local activities include carpet weaving and 
the cultivation of cotton and tobacco. The village now 
surrounds the castle and its dominating donjon, and 
its houses are essentially built from stones taken from 
the castle’s enceinte. The chapel of St. Michael in the 
donjon is still used by the Greek Orthodox members 
of the population. In the 1960s Safitha became a 
tourist centre, for skiing in winter and with an open- 
air bathing pool. 
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SAFIYYA sr. Huyayy s. AkHTAB, Muham- 
mad’s eleventh wife, was born in Medina and be- 
longed to the Jewish tribe of the Banu ’Il-Nadir [see 
AL-NAPIR]; her mother Barra bt. Samaw’al, the sister 
of Rifa‘a b. Samaw’al, was of the Bani Kurayza 
(¢.v.]. Her father and her uncle Abu Yasir were 
among the Prophet’s most bitter enemies. When their 
tribe was expelled from Medina in 4 A.H., Huyayy 
b. Akhtab was one of those who settled in Khaybar 
(9.v.], together with Kinana b. al-Rabi‘, to whom 
Safiyya was married at the end of 6 or early in 7 A.H.; 
her age at this time was about 17. There is a tradition 
that she had formerly been the wife of Sallam b. 
Mashkam, who had divorced her. 

When Khaybar fell, in Safar 7/June-July 628, 
Safiyya was captured, together with two of her 
cousins. In the division of the spoils she had been 
assigned, or actually given, to Dihya b. Khalifa al- 
Kalbi, but when Muhammad saw her he was struck 


by her beauty, and threw his mantle over her as a sign 
that he had chosen her for himself. He redeemed her 
from Dihya against seven head of cattle, and gave her 
the option of embracing Islam. Her husband was con- 
demned to a cruel death by Muhammad for having 
refused to give up the treasure of the Banu ’I-Nadir. 
The nuptials were celebrated with haste and with a 
modest wedding feast, either in Khaybar itself or on 
the way back to Medina. Safiyya’s dowry [see MAHR] 
consisted of her emancipation. Her position as a wife, 
which was questioned, was established by the veil or 
hidjab [q.v.] being imposed on her and her receiving a 
portion of Muhammad’s booty. 

_In Medina, Safiyya received a cold welcome; 
‘A?isha [g.v.] and Muhammad’s other wives showed 
their jealousy with slights upon her Jewish origin. She 
gave the Prophet’s daughter Fatima [q.v.] gold from 
her earrings, which may indicate that the two were 
allies in the politics of Muhammad’s harem. Doubts 
about Safiyya’s commitment to Islam and the suspi- 
cion that she would avenge her slain kin are recurring 
themes in the numerous biographies of her composed 
through the centuries. In these stories, the Prophet (or 
“Umar) admonishes the doubters and re-affirms the 
quality of her Islam, despite her being a Jewish con- 
vert. During Muhammad’s last illness, Safiyya ex- 
pressed her devotion to him, and was criticised by the 
other wives. 

Safiyya’s marriage to the Prophet was predicted in 
a dream while she was still married to Kinana, and 
her husband beat her for desiring another man. The 
miracle and her suffering for Islam and the Prophet, 
as well as her reputation for crying won her a place in 
Sufi works. She appears in all the major books of 
hadiths and indices of transmitters, although she 
related relatively few traditions compared to ‘A?isha 
and Umm Salama [q.v.]. A number of events in her 
life serve as legal and customary precedents. 

In 35/656, Safiyya sided with ‘Uthman (9. v. ]; while 
he was besieged in his house she made an unsuccessful 
attempt to reach him, and she used to bring him food 
and water by means of a plank placed between her 
dwelling and his. When SA?isha asked her to be pres- 
ent at ‘Uthman’s last interview with ‘Ali, Talha and 
al-Zubayr, which took place in her house, Safiyya 
went, and tried to defend the unfortunate caliph. 

She died in 50/670 or 52/672, during Mu‘awiya’s 
caliphate, leaving a fortune of 100,000 dirhams in 
land and goods, one-third of which she bequeathed to 
her sister’s son, who still followed the Jewish faith. 
Her dwelling in Medina was bought by Mu‘awiya for 
180,000 dirhams. 
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SAFIYYE WALIDE SULTAN (Cecilia Baffo), 
Ottoman queen mother, born in Venice in 1550, 
died in 1014/1605. 
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The daughter of the Italian Baffo, governor of Cor- 
fu, when she was fourteen years old, while travelling 
between Venice and Corfu on the Adriatic Sea, she 
was captured by Ottoman pirates. On account of her 
beauty, she was taken to the palace of prince Murad, 
grandson of Sileyman and governor of the sandjak of 
Manisa. In the Manisa palace, she became a Muslim, 
learned Turkish and was trained in palace manners. 
In 972/1565, she was presented to Murad. She gave 
birth in 973/1566 to prince Mehemmed, who became 
the first great grandchild of Sileyman and was named 
by him, and subsequently to the princesses ‘A?ishe 
and Fatima. In 974/1566, after Sileyman’s death, 
Murdad’s father took over the throne as Selim II and 
Murad became the welt ‘ahd. In 982/1574, following 
Selim’s death, Murad succeeded as Murad III. 
Safiyye was now 25 years old and had already become 
the head khasseki [q.v.]. During Murad’s reign, she 
gained growing influence in the palace, taking great 
care that the relations between Venice and the Ot- 
tomans were amicable. She was 33 years old when her 
mother-in-law, Nar Bani Walide Sultan [q.v.] died 
(991/1583), and Safiyye became the first lady of the 
Ottoman Empire. Since she was constantly in conflict 
with her mother-in-law and with Sileyman’s 
daughter Mihrimah and her sisters-in-law Ismikhan 
and Gewherkhan, it was only after the deaths of these 
women that Safiyye became very powerful. Murad III 
remained very much in love with her until his death 
in 1003/1595, when he was succeeded by Mehemmed 
III. Safiyye thus became queen mother at the age of 
45, and exercised an extensive influence on the 
politics of the Empire. In 1012/1603 her son 
Mehemmed III died, and her grandson Ahmed I took 
over the throne. Repulsing his grandmother’s influ- 
ence on the Palace and on Ottoman politics, on 
Sha‘ban 1012/February 1604, 19 days after he was 
enthroned, he sent Safiyye away from the Topkapi 
Palace to the old Palace in Bayezid; she died a year 
later in Djumada II 1014/November 1605. 

Safiyye was the fifth of the queen mothers in the Ot- 
toman palace. Her intelligence, beauty and the power 
which she exercised over the Empire became legen- 
dary, although it was alleged that she had managed to 
make herself a great fortune through bribery. She had 
started to build the Yert Diami‘ in Istanbul, but died 
before its completion. 
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(GitGpEM Baim) 

SAFKA (a), a term of Islamic law meaning literal- 
ly, ‘‘striking hands together’’. The parallel root s-//p-k 
(and in other places, more correctly, s-//p-k) is found 
in Biblical Hebrew, cf. Isa. ii. 6 ‘‘they strike hands 
with foreigners’’. Safka is a non-Kur’anic word, but 
tasdiya is found in sira VIII, 35, with a comparable 
meaning. 

Technically, safka has come to mean the ratification 
of a commercial contract, a formal, symbolic act for 
concluding a contract which has been disregarded in 
practice by Islamic law. Striking hands together, 
although associated with sale (day‘), should be 
designated safk rather than bay‘, as stated by Schacht 
in art. Bay‘. The concept of safka remained unique in 
its usage since, unlike day‘, it contains the meaning of 
a bargain that is achieved swiftly and profitably. 
Evidently, striking the hands together can only be 
used as an expression of acceptance once an offer 
(idjab) is presented. Acceptance (kabul), can according 
to most schools, excluding the Shafi‘t, be delayed un- 
til the end of the meeting of the two parties (madjlis al- 
‘akd). The ShAfi‘is, who require immediate accept- 





ance, have made a provision that the two parties can 
cancel the contract providing they are still physically 
at the place where the deal was negotiated (kAtyar al- 
madgjlts); but once they leave, the deal is final. It is im- 
perative to add that the expression of will, under these 
conditions, can be in any form, whether by striking 
the hands together or verbal affirmation, providing it 
conveys the clear intention. 
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SAFWAN sb. Sarwan at-ANSARI, Arab poet of 
the 2nd-3rd centuries A.H. known for his 
ideological poetry in support of the Muttazila [g.v.]. 
Al-Djahiz [g.v.] is the only source for the few bits of 
information on his life and the sparse samples from his 
poetry that we have. The biographical snippets show 
him in Multan at the court of the governor of Sind, 
Dawid b. Yazid al-Muhallabi, who held this office 
from 184/800-205/820 [see MUHALLABIDS, toward the 
end]. In all of them he is al-Djahiz’s authority on 
elephants, quoting poetry by the elephant expert 
Harin b. Misa al-Azdi mawlahum; describing what 
kind of ruses this man used in fighting against war 
elephants; and indicating how the Indians trained 
these animals (Hayawan, vii, 76 [read, with Pellat, 
zuwwar for ruwat], 77, 114-15). As for Safwan’s poetry 
the surviving pieces show strong support for WAsil b. 
‘Ata’, founder of the Mu‘tazila (d. 131/748-9 (q.v.]), 
and other leaders of the movement and equally strong 
animosity against the poet Bashshar b. Burd (d. 167 
or 168/784-5 [g.v.]), after the latter had broken away 
from Wasil’s circle. Since some of the lines in praise 
of Wasil seem to speak of a contemporary, Safwan 
must have been of a ripe old age, when he joined the 
Multan governor, unless, of course, one assumes two 
different Safwans. However, in addition to his name, 
his apparent interest in natural history, which comes 
through in both the early poetry and the later reports, 
would be an argument for the identity of the two per- 
sonages. 

His most famous poem is the glorification of earth, 
a counter-poem against Bashshar’s apotheosis of fire, 
which also includes a pro-Mut‘tazili fakkr and a hidja? 
against Bashshar and his sect, the somewhat shadowy 
extremist Kamiliyya Shi‘a (Bayan, i, 27-30; 33 lines, 
tawil, rhyme -Cdi). Shortened versions of this poem, 
clearly quoted from al-Djahiz, appear also in al- 
Baghdadi (d. 429/1037 [g.v.]), al-Fark bayn al-firak, 39- 
42, in the section on the Kamiliyya (20 lines), and in 
Abu ’I-Hasan ‘SAIi b. Yasuf al-Hakim (8th/14th cen- 
tury), al-Dawha al-mushtabika, 25-27, where it is 
quoted for the enumeration of minerals and ores it 
contains (13 lines). Of similar content is a shorter 
poem (Bayan, i, 32, 9 lines, fawil, rhyme -Cdu). The 
earth-fire controversy has been seen as an early 
Mutazili-Shit polemics (Nyberg in £/', s.v. aL- 
MU‘TAZILA) as well as a Shu‘abi attack by Bashshar, 
defending the Zoroastrian holiness of fire, with a 
counter-attack upholding the claims of the earth. The 
context(s) in which this polemics became meaningful 
is none too clear. Another poem defending Wasil 
against Bashshar’s fidja? also mentions the mis- 
sionaries that W4sil sent out (Bayan, i, 25-6; 22 lines, 
tawil, rhyme -3ri); this was interpreted by Nyberg, doc. 
cit., as indicating the existence of a pro-Abbasid net- 
work of propagandists, but was probably not more 
than a religious undertaking [see aL-MU‘TaziLa, here 
vii, 783b-784a, and van Ess, ii, 386-7]. 

The remaining fragments are: two lines on the 
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date-palm (Hayawén, vii, 78; mutakdrib, rhyme -2lu); 
one line characterising Wasil (Bayan, i, 22; basit, 
rhyme -aki); one line in praise of Wasil’s zuhd (Bayan, 
i, 27; fawil, rhyme -3‘uh); and two lines of higja? 
against Bashshar and his brothers, addressed to his 
mother (Bayan, i, 31, bastt, rhyme -Cdi). 
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SAFWAN 8. IDRIS b. Tbrahim b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Isa b. Idris al-Tudjibi al-Mursi al-Katib, 
Abi Bahr (560-98/1164-1201), poet and scholar of 
Muslim Spain. 

He was born in Murcia when the town was ruled by 
Ibn Mardanish (d. 567/1172), but the major part of 
his life witnessed Almohad times (see the studies of 
Gaspar Remiro and Guichard about the history of 
Murcia under Almohad rule). He belonged to an im- 
portant family of the town, the Banu Idris, some of 
whom were judges. Safwan gives information on them 
in his 2éd al-mus@fir (152-7). He studied with his father 
and his relative, the kadi Abu ’I-Kasim b. Idris, as well 
as with Abd Bakr b. Mughawir, Abu ’!-Hasan Ibn al- 
Kasim, Abi Ridjal b. Ghalbin, Aba ‘Abd Allah b. 
Humayd, Abu ’l-‘Abbas b. Mada? (who taught him 
Muslim’s Sahih), Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn Hubaysh, Ibn 
Bashkuwal (who gave him the idja@za), Abu ’l-Walid b. 
Rushd, Aba Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd Allah al- 
Hadjari, Abii Muhammad b. Hawt Allah and Ibn 
‘Ayshtn. Safwan b. Idris was one of the most impor- 
tant poets and udaba? of his time. His biographers 
record at length praises about him. He wrote: (1) 
Badahat al-mutahaffiz wa-‘ugjalat al-mustawfiz, a com- 
pilation of his prose and poetry; (2) Kitab al-Rihla; (3) 
Zad al-musafir wa-ghurrat muhayya ’l-adab al-safir, a 
biographical compilation of Andalusian poets of the 
6th/12th century, which supplements the works of Ibn 
Khakan (d. 529/1134) and Ibn al-Imam (d. ca. 
9550/1155). It was edited by ‘Abd al-Kadir Mahdad, 
Beirut 1358/1939, repr. Beirut 1970. Ibn al-Abbar 
[q.v.] emulated it in his Tuhfat al-kadim. It is one of the 
sources of Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi’s Rayat al-mubarrizin, 
which also includes a section devoted to Safwan (see 
E. Garcia Gémez, El libro de las banderas de los campeones 
de Ibn Sa“id al-Mogribi, Barcelona 1978, 138, 159, 195, 


196, 239, 248, 253, and 243-4); (4) Rasail, some of | 


which have been preserved, like the letter he wrote 


congratulating the judge Abu ’]-Kasim b. Baki (Nafh 
al-tib, v, 68-9), another on taghayur mudun al-Andalus 
sent to the amir ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yisuf b. ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min b. ‘Ali (Nafh al-tib, ii, 170-5; tr. F. de la 
Granja, Geografia lirica de Andalucia musulmana, Historia 
de Andalucia, Madrid 1981, v, 85-7), another entitled 
Tirad al-djtyad fi ’l-maydan wa-tandzu‘ al-ladhdhat wa ’l- 
ikhwan/al-akhdan fi takdim Mursiya ‘Sala ghayri-ha min al- 
buldan; and (5) Diwan. Some of his verses are recorded 
by his biographers. He is especially remembered for 
the elegies (marath?) which he wrote in commemora- 
tion of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and the descendants of the 
Prophet (ta°bin al-Husayn wa-buka? ahl al-bayt). In con- 
nection with this production, the sources record a 
story according to which Safwan is said to have 
travelled to Marrakush, where he tried to earn money 
by praising the rulers in his poems in order to pay for 
the trousseau of his daughter who had reached mar- 
riageable age. None of his attempts was successful. 
Disappointed, he decided to write panegyrics of the 
Prophet and his family. It was then that the Almohad 
al-Mansur Ya‘kib b. Yisuf b. ‘Abd al-Mu?min saw 
the Prophet in a dream interceding on Safwan’s 
behalf, and from then onwards Safwan was never to 
have again financial problems. Safwan corresponded 
with the poet Muhammad b. Idris b. Mardj al-Kuhl 
(d. 634/1236) (Nafh al-tib, v, 57-9). The most noted of 
Safwan’s pupils was Abu ’l-Rabi* b. Salim al-Kala‘i. 
Safwan died young, aged 38, and his father recited the 
funeral prayer over him. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, ed. 
Codera, no. 1231 (ed. ‘Izzat al-‘Attar al-Husayni, 
Cairo 1955, no. 1895); Balafiki, al-Muktadab min 
Kitab Tuhfat al-kadim li-bn al-Abbar, Cairo-Beirut 
1982, 135-9; Yakut, Udaba?, ed. Margoliouth, xii, 
10-4, no. 3; Ibn Sa‘id, al-Mughrib fi hula ’l-Maghrib, 
ed. S. Dayf, Cairo 1953-5, ii, 260-1, no. 533; Ibn 
al-Zubayr, Silat al-Sila, ed. ‘A. Hardin’ and S. 
A‘rab, Rabat 1993, no. 120 (the source is Ibn Fur- 
tiin’s Dhayl); Ibn Sa‘id, Rayat al-mubarrizin, Ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, al-Dhayl wa ’l- 
takmila, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut n.d., iv, 140-3, no. 
264; Safadi, Waft, xvi, 321-4; Ibn al-Khatib, al- 
Thata fi akhbar Gharnata, ed. M.‘A. ‘Inan, Cairo 
1973-7, iii, 349-59; Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Fawat al- 
wafayat, ed. ‘Abbas, ii, 117, no. 198; Makkari, Nafh 
al-tib, ed. ‘Abbas, Beirut 1968, v, 62-74 and index; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunun, ii, 23 (no. 1694), ii, 
236 (no. 2642), ili, 527 (no. 6769): Ibn Ibrahim, al- 
I‘lam bi-man halla Marrakush wa-Aghmat min al-a‘lam, 
Rabat 1974-83, vii, 361-72, no. 1046; Makhlaf, 
Shadjarat al-niir, Cairo 1950-2, i, 161, no. 496; Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliogrdfico, 256, no. 210; 
Brockelmann, I?, 322, SI, 482; ‘U.R. Kahhala, 
Mu‘djam al-mu°allifin, Damascus 1957-61, v, 19-20; 
A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la literatura ardbigo- 
espanola, Barcelona 1928, 191; M. Gaspar Remiro, 
Historia de Murcia musulmana, Saragossa 1905, 259; 
P. Guichard, Les musulmans de Valence et la reconquéte 
(XF-XIIF stécles), Damascus 1990-1, esp. i, 127-32. 

_ (MarIBEL FIERRO) 

SAFWAN Bb. aLc-MUSATTAL (the fatha of the ¢ is 
confirmed in Ibn Durayd, /shtikak, ed. Haran, 310; 
occasionally wrongly al-Mu‘attil), from the tribe of 
Sulaym, was a Companion of the Prophet 
Muhammad. His year of birth does not seem to be 
recorded, and he is mentioned as having died a mar- 
tyr’s death during the Arabs’ conquest of Arminiya in 
17/638 (cf. Tabari, i, 2506) or 19/640 (cf. Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba, iii, 441). Other reports have it that he met his 
death at a much later date in the year 59/679 (cf. 
Khalifa, Ta*rikk, ed. A.D. al-‘Umari, 226-7) or 
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60/680 in Shimshat in the Djazira (cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, 
Muntazam, iv, 282), where his grave was venerated. 

He is said to have lived in Medina and to have em- 
braced Islam shortly before the expedition to the well 
of al-Muraysi* of the Banu ’]-Mustalik. After that, he 
is reported to have participated in the Prophet’s 
military campaigns, the first being the Battle of Khan- 
dak or the Ditch. He owes his fame mostly to the role 
he is reported to have played in the #fk affair, i.e. the 
scandal around ‘Aisha [q.v.}, the Prophet’s favourite 
wife. An allegation had been brought into circulation, 
slanderous as it turned out, about ‘A?isha having had 
illicit relations with Safwan on their joint return from 
the Prophet’s expedition to the Banu ’l-Mustalik in 
the year 5/627, when, after having become separated 
from the main caravan, they sought to catch up with 
it on a solitary trek through the desert. For details of 
the affair, see Ibn Ishak’s Siva, ed. Mustafa al-Sakka 
et alti, iii, 309-18, ed. Wistenfeld, 731-8 = al- 
Bukhari, Sahih, ed. Krehl, ii, 153-7, iii, 103-9. In the 
aftermath of the affair, ‘A?isha is said to have made 
a statement to the effect that Safwan was impotent and 
had never touched a woman (also recorded in Saf- 
wan’s own words, al-Bukhari, iii, 108, ult.). This 
allegation is contradicted in another report (cf. Aba 
Dawid, Sunan, ed. M..Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid, 
ii, 330, Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iti, 80) in which it is 
alleged that someone presenting herself as Safwan’s 
wife once came to the Prophet in order to complain 
about her husband forcing his will upon her and hit- 
ting her, saying ana radjul shabb fa-la asbir ... ; for an 
attempt at harmonisation, see Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, iii, 
441. 

During an exchange with the poet Hassan b. 
Thabit [g.v.], whom Safwan blamed for having had a 
part in spreading the rumour about him and ‘Aisha, 
he is said to have struck him with his sword. Another 
story, extant in different versions, has it that he hit 
Hassan because of his denigrating verses directed at a 
group of Muhdadjirin who had sought out the Prophet 
to embrace his cause. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada [9.v.], a leading 
Ansari, induced Hassan in the presence of the 
Prophet to give up his claim for retaliation on Safwan. 
Then Sa‘d presented Safwan with a mantle. The 
Prophet gave Hassan an Egyptian woman and/or a 
certain piece of property as appeasement, while Saf- 
wan was ultimately left unpunished. The various ver- 
sions of the story, complete with the verses supposedly 
recited by both, are recorded in many sources, most 
extensively in al-Wakidi, Maghazi, ii, 436 ff., and 
Aghani?, iv, 155-63. Whether or not they contain a 
kernel of historicity is hard to establish; they may be 
no more than background embellishments of Safwan’s 
role in the #k affair, assuming then that the tale is 
historically tenable. (The story’s plausibility has been 
recently evaluated anew in G.H.A. Juynboll, Early 
Islamic soctety as reflected in its use of isnads, forthcoming 
in Le Muséon [1994}.) According to Khalifa b. 
Khayyat, Tabakat, 51, 181, he later settled in Basra 
and took up residence near the Mirbad [¢.v.}]. For 
other exploits of Safwan, cf. al-Wakidi, index, s.n. 
For his participation in the conquest of al-Djazira, see 
al-Baladhuri, Futiéh al-buldan, 172-5, -184. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. In general, 

see Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, viii, 

s.n.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, v, 312; Ibn Hadjar, 

Isaba, ed. Badjawi, iii, 440-2; for the tribe of 

Sulaym, see M. Lecker, The Banti Sulaym. A contribu- 

tion to the study of early Islam, Jerusalem 1989. 

(G.H.A. JuynBott) - 
aL-SAGHANI, ‘Abd al-Mu?min b. Hasan, adib, 
floruit during the 7th/13th century. 





He is noted only for his poetic version of the animal 
fable collection, originally translated into Arabic by 
Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [¢.v.], Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.]. This 
version he called Durrat al-hikam fi amthal al-Hunid wa 
‘l-“Adjam, and he completed it on 20 Djumada 640/15 
November 1242 (according to the Vienna ms.) or 
possibly some 25 years later (according to the other 
extant ms. of Munich); see Brockelmann, S I, 234-5. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (Ep.) 

AL-SAGHANI, Rapiyy at-Din at-Hasan_ b. 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Haydar b. ‘Ali b. Isma‘il 
al-Kurashi al-‘Adawi al-‘Umari, lexicographer 
and muhaddith, who owed his name to the upper 
Oxus province of Caghaniyan [9.v.], Arabised form 
Sagh4niyan. 

He was born in Lahore on 10 Safar 577/25 June 
1181 according to the most generally accepted report. 
He commenced his studies in Ghazna, first under his 
father who was a mutakallim, then under a number of 
scholars, most notable of whom was Nizam al-Din al- 
Marghinani [q.v.]. In further pursuit of knowledge, 
he travelled—between the years 605/1208-9 and 
615/1218-9—to Mecca, Medina, Aden and 
Makdishi. The notice by his contemporary, Yakut 
[¢.v.] (Udaba?, iii, 211-12), which ends in the year 
613/1216-17, clearly shows that Sagh4ni had by that 
early time acquired enough fame and respect to war- 
rant his inclusion in a biographical dictionary. In 
Safar 615/May 1218 he came to Baghdad for the first 
time (see his al-‘Ubab, under the root k r f, in the 
editor’s introd., 9), and two years later was sent to In- 
dia by the caliph al-Nasir [¢.v.}, where he stayed for 
several years. He came back to Baghdad in 624/1226- 
7, only to be sent, in the same year, once more to In- 
dia, this time by al-Mustansir (9.v.}. Impoverished 
there, he managed to get back to Aden in 630/1232-3 
and then to Baghdad in 637/1239-40. In his later days 
he taught at the Marzubaniyya ribat, but resigned his 
post in 640/1242-3 when he came to learn that the 
shaykh of this ribat had to be a Shafi‘i (Ibn al-Fuwati, 
al-Hawadith al-djami‘a, Baghdad 1351/1932-3, 263); 
hence al-Musta‘sim entrusted him with the Hanafi 
Tutushiyya madrasa, and it is in this period that he 
wrote his Mashartk al-anwar and al-‘Ubab. His death is 
most widely reported to have been on 19 Sha‘ban 
650/25 October 1252. 

Al-Saghani’s contribution was predominantly in 
the field of lexicography. By his time, it was deemed 
no longer possible for a lexicographer to investigate 
usage among the desert Arabs, due to the so-called 
loss of the earlier ‘‘purity’’ in their language. Al- 
Saghani, however, seems to have made up for this 
major handicap by concentrating on the shortcomings 
and errors of his predecessors in riwdya, tashif, attribu- 
tion of poetry, etc. Aided by his vast knowledge (cf. 
his list of sources in al-‘U/bab, i, 7-9), he produced 
three of his major works that can be seen in the light 
of the above. These are: (1) al-Takmila wa ’l-dhayl wa 
‘I-sila (ed. SA.SA. al-Tahawi e alii, 6 vols., Cairo 
1970-9), a supplement to al-Djawhari’s al-Sihah, 
which comprises linguistic usages overlooked by al- 
Djawhari and extensive corrections of his errors; (2) 
Madjma‘ al-bahrayn (Brockelmann, S I, 614; Sezgin, 
viii, 219), which incorporates al-Sthah, al-Takmila, and 
al-Saghani’s own Hashiya ‘ala ’l-Sihah, in which he 
amended still further errors of al-Djawhari, and (3) al- 
‘Ubab al-zakhir wa ’l-lubab al-fakhir (ed. Y.M. Hasan, 
i, Baghdad 1978, and ed. M.H. Al Yasin, Baghdad 
1397/1978 ff.) in which he only got as far as b-k-m 
before he died. This book, according to al-Suyiqi 
(Bughya, Cairo 1964, i, 519) is the greatest linguistic 
treatise after the era of al-Djawhari, along with Ibn 
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Sida’s al-Muhkam. It is indeed in this work that al- 
Sagh4ni’s mastery of the sources and his vast rwaya 
are most clearly manifested, and in his introduction 
(pp. 12-19) he lists but a few of the more glaring errors 
of al-Azhari in his Tahdhib al-lugha (over 1,000 in all), 
al-Djawhari in his al-Sihah (over 2,000), and Ibn Faris 
in his al-Mudjmal (over 500), and ridicules Ibn al- 
Sikkit’s Isiah al-mantik as needing an isiah of its own, 
and Ibn SAbbad’s al-Muhit as having comprised (ahdta) 
error and fashif. 

Another obvious linguistic interest of al-Sagh4ni is 
demonstrated by his work on patterns, as in his K. 
yafiil (ed. H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Tunis 1939), K. al- 
Infi‘al (ed. A. Khan, Islamabad 1977), K. al-Jfti‘al 
(Hadijdji Khalifa, v, 47), Ma banat-hu ’l-‘Arab ‘ala fa‘Gli 
(ed. SA. Hasan, Damascus 1964), and Nak‘at al-sadyan 
fima daa ‘ala wazn fa‘lan (Brockelmann, S I, 615). 
The published titles show that al-Saghani, despite 
being innovative in some of his subject matter, as in 
collecting the verbs of the infa‘ala pattern (cf. K. al- 
Infi‘al, 1), did not attempt to explore the meanings of 
each pattern or to establish general meanings with 
which constituent verbs can be identified; thus his 
books in this genre are merely lists of words from a 
certain pattern which any general lexicon would have, 
but listed alphabetically under their roots. 

Some of al-Saghani’s other lexicographical works 
include al-Shawdrid fi ’l-lugha (ed. SA.SA. al-Diari, 
Baghdad 1983, and ed. M. Hidjazi, Cairo 1983) of 
the nawddir genre; a tawshih or tasmit of Ibn Durayd’s 
maksiira called Sharh al-kilada al-simtiyya fi tawshih al- 
Duraydiyya, preserved in a mukhtasar by Ibn al-Hadjib 
(ed. S.M., al-‘Ani and H. Nadji, Baghdad 1977); K. 
al-Addad (ed. A. Haffner, Beirut 1912); and a number 
of thematic works the titles of which include K. ft 
asmda? al-asad, K. ft asma? al-dhi*b wa-kunahu, K. al-‘ada 
ft asma@ al-ghada, and K. Khalk al-insan. 

Toa lesser extent, Saghani contributed to the realm 
of hadith, and his main work here is Masharik al-anwar 
al-nabawiyya ‘ala sihah al-akhbar al-mustafawiyya (printed 
several times in Leipzig, Istanbul, and Beirut). The 
importance of this treatise, which integrates the two 
sahths of Bukhari and Muslim, lies in the fact that it 
is the earliest contribution of India to Aadith literature 
(see HIND, in E/*, at III, 435; and a list of its shuruh 
in Hadjdjt Khalifa, v, 548 ff.). Even here, al- 
Sagh4ni’s foremost linguistic interests emerge in his 
classification of the material, basically according to 
the particle (e.g. in, idhd, mda, laysa, law, kad, etc.) or 
morphological unit (e.g. elative, imperfect, im- 
perative, etc.) with which the hadith begins. His other 
works include two risdlas on apocryphal hadith, namely 
al-Durr al-multakat fi tabyin al-ghalat (ed. S.M. al-‘Ani, 
in Madjallat Kulliyyat al-Imam al-A‘zam, i [1972}, 139- 
72), and his Resdla ft ’l-mawdi‘at min al-ahadith (pub- 
lished under the title Mawdi‘at al-Saghani, ed. N.SA. 
Khalaf, Cairo 1980). Of the ridjal genre are his Nak‘at 
al-sadyan ft man fi suhbatihim nazar min al-sahaba (ed. 
S.K. Hasan, Beirut 1990) and Asami shuyitkh al-Bukhari 
(Sezgin, i, 130). 

Bibliography (further to that given in the text): 
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v, 205; idem, Styar, Beirut 1985, xxiii, 282; Safadi, 
al-Waft, xii, Wiesbaden 1979, 240; Ibn Shakir, 
Fawat, Beirut 1973, i, 358; YafiSl, Mirae, 
Haydarabad 1339/1921, iv, 121; Sallami, Tarikh 
‘Ulama? Baghdad, Baghdad 1938, 48-9; Ibn Abi ’I- 
Wafa?,  al-Djawahir al-mudiyya, | Haydarabad 
1332/1914, i, 201-2; Ibn Radjab, Dhayl Tabakat al- 
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SAGHIR (a.), infant, child, minor (opp. dbaligh 
[g.v.]), one who has not attained to puberty (opp. 
kabir). Minority ends with the onset of physical 
maturity, and the ability to control one’s own affairs 
(see al-Wansharisi, ii, 269). In the absence of signs of 
physical maturity, fifteen was generally regarded as 
the age that divided between majority and minority 
for males and females alike (see BALIGH and 
Goldziher, Muh. Studien, ii, 17, Eng. tr. Muslim studies, 
ii, 29). Entrusting a boy or a girl with their respective 
adult functions was the accepted way to examine men- 
tal maturity (rushd) (see Ibn Kudama, iv, 523). 
Physical maturity as coincident with the conclusion of 
formal-religious education and the start of work with- 
out parental supervision is reported also for contem- 
porary Muslim societies (see e.g. Ammar, 183). 

1. Terminology. 

Arabic has a rich vocabulary to designate childhood 
and its subdivisions. Within high Islamic culture 
childhood is seen as a unique period which has its own 
gradual process of development, physically and 
psychologically different from other periods in human 
life. As such it finds clear expression in writings of va- 
rious kinds, legal, theological, hygienic-medical, 
ethical and pedagogical as well as belles-lettres. At the 
same time, it remains difficult to know exactly how 
this and other (sometimes contradictory) concepts of 
childhood influenced the everyday life of children in 
Muslim societies. 

While in its mother’s womb, the child is called 
Ganin (foetus). The general term for ‘‘child’’ is walad, 
and other terms have special shades of meaning, e.g. 
nadjl ‘‘progeny’’ and farat ‘‘a child who dies before 
reaching maturity’, lit. ‘‘dying before his/her 
parents’’. Other terms designate in addition a specific 
period within childhood. Among these are sabiyy (‘‘a 
youth, boy, or male child... or one that has not yet 
been weaned... so called from the time of his birth’’), 
Sabtyya (‘‘a young woman, girl, or female child’’, 
Lane), salil (‘‘a child or male offspring’, Lane); ‘‘a 
child, specifically at the time of his birth and (from 
then) until its weaning’ (Ibn Sidah, Mukhassas, Bulak 
1316, 31); “ff (‘‘... a child until he discriminates... 
after which he is called sabiyy...’’ or ‘‘a child from the 
time of his birth... until he attains to puberty...’’, 
Lane); (‘‘at his birth the child is designated sabiyy, 
afterwards he is called “ff although I do not know how 
long...’’, Ibn Sidah. 31): fala (... ‘‘the youngling of 
any kind... an infant until a month old or more,’’ 
Lane): sharkh (‘‘a youth or young man... the offspring 
of a man...’’, Lane); ghulém (‘‘a young man, youth, 
boy... or one from the time of his birth until he attains 
to the period termed shabab, meaning young 
manhood...’’, Lane). 

Terms for either a limited period within childhood 
or a specific phenomenon connected with a child’s 
physical or mental development are sadigh (‘‘an 
epithet applied to a child... in the stage extending to 
his completion of seven days... because his temple 
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becomes firm... only to this period’, Lane); radi‘ (‘‘a 
child while it is a suckling’, Lane); the verb tadabbaba 
(also takallama, Lane, and ightala, Ibn Sidah, 32) (‘‘he 
{a child] became fat...’’, Lane); iththaghara (‘‘he {a 
boy] bred his central milk teeth... or... front teeth... 
or he bred his teeth after the former ones had fallen 
out’’, Lane) (several terms refer to different stages of 
this process: shakka, tala‘a, nadjama, nasa‘a, intadat (al- 
sinn), adrama (al-sabiyy), ahfara, abda’a (Ibn Sidah, 
331]; fatim (‘‘a child weaned or ablactated’’, Lane); 
darid; (daradja: ‘‘... said of a child: ‘he walked a little, 
at his first beginning to walk’ ’’, Lane); djafr (djafara: 
“he, or it, became wide... or became inflated or 
swollen’’, Lane; Ibn Sidah, 33); mustakrish (istakrasha 
{also ‘tazakkara, Lane] ‘‘... he [a kid and a boy] 
became large in his stomach or became hard in his 
palate.. and began to eat’’); diahwash (‘‘the child who 
passed the stage of weaning becomes djahwash’’, Ibn 
Sidah, 33); fakiS (‘‘he [a boy] became active, and 


grew...’’, Lane); hazawwar (‘‘a boy who has become 
strong... and has served... or one who has nearly at- 
tained the age of puberty...’’, Lane); mutara%i‘ (also: 


mulimm [Ibn Sidah, 34] ‘‘... a boy... almost or quite 
past the age of ten years, or active’, Lane); mufabbikh 
“«.. a young man that is full (or plump]’’, Lane); 
yafi (‘a boy grown up... grown tall’’, Lane); 
khumasiyy (‘‘a boy five spans (ashbar] in height... said 
of him who is increasing in height...’’, Lane); wasif 
(awsafa and istawsafa: ‘“‘he [a boy] became of full 
stature and fit for service’, Lane); ghaydak (‘‘... soft 
or tender; applied to a youth or young man... applied 
to a boy signifies ‘that has not attained to puberty’ ’’, 
Lane); murahik (also kawkab, Lane) (rahaka, arhaka: 
“«.., he [a boy] was, or became, near to attaining 
puberty or virility...’’, Lane); akhlafa (‘‘the boy pass- 
ed the time when he had nearly attained to puberty... 
he nearly attained to puberty; so that those who look- 
ed at him differed in opinion...’’, Lane); halim 
(‘‘originally signifies muhtalim (dreaming and particu- 
larly dreaming of copulation and experiencing an 
emission of the seminal fluid in dreaming]... hence 
used in a general sense... meaning one who has at- 
tained to puberty, or virility...’’, Lane); anbata (‘‘his 
{a boy’s] hair of the pubes grew forth... he having 
nearly attained the age of puberty...’’, Lane); shabala 
(‘the {a boy...) became a youth or young man...’’, 
Lane); balagha al-hinth (‘‘he [a boy] attained to the age 
when he was punishable for sin... or attained to the 
age when the pen {of the recording angels| began to 
register his acts of obedience and of disobedience...’’, 
Lane); ashhada (‘‘he {a boy] attained to puberty... and 
ashhadat: she [a girl] menstruated and attained to 
puberty’’); Adnit (‘‘a child who reached the age of 
reason’’, Ibn Sidah, 35). 7A points to those terms 
which signify the main stages of childhood and ar- 
ranges them according to the course of the child’s 
development: ‘‘a child when born is called radi and 
afl, then fatim, then daridj, then diafr, then yafi, then 
shadakh, then mutabbikh and then kawkab’’ (see also Ibn 
Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 183). 

The terms used in the Kur’&n to designate infants, 
children and young people are su/l, sabiyy, walad and 
ghulam, mentioned above, as well as fata (a youth), 
bantin (male children), dhurriyya (offspring) and yatim 
(a fatherless child) (O’Shaughnessy, 33-43). 

2. Subdivisions of childhood. 

Medical-hygienic writings contain detailed descrip- 
tions of the physical and mental characteristics of the 
various stages in childhood and relevant treatment in- 
structions. Thus Ibn al-Djazzar al-Kayrawani 
(d.? 395/1004), following Hippocrates, divides 
childhood into four periods: 1. infancy proper from 


birth to dentition (sinn al-wildan); 2. second infancy 
from dentition to the age of seven (sinn al-sibyan); 3. 
childhood from the age of seven to fourteen (sinn ibn 
sab‘ sinina); 4. the age of transition from childhood to 
puberty starting at the age of fourteen (Siyasat al- 
sibyan, 86-7). Another division is offered by ‘Arib b. 
Sa‘d al-Kurtubi [g.v.]: 1. from birth to forty days—a 
period characterised by drastic changes; 2. from forty 
days to the appearance of molar teeth, at seven 
months, a stage characterised, inter alia, by the begin- 
ning of the development of the senses as well as the 
imagination and the mental qualifications; 3. from 
dentition to the growth of the child’s hair (the exact 
age is not mentioned), a stage characterised by further 
mental development as well as by weaning and the be- 
ginning of talking and walking, increase in the child’s 
energy, and excellent memory (57-60, and also al- 
Baladi, 75). a fod Pace ibs Lasse on 

Instructions for physical treatment as well as moral 
education of children on a more popular level, 
directed at parents and nurses, are based on the same 
concept of childhood as a unique period in human life 
with its own gradual development process (Ibn 
Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 137-44, and 183, where the 
author lists twelve terms which signify various periods 
in the child’s life from birth to maturity). 

In the context of children’s mental development the 
appearance, at about the age of seven, of tamyiz, the 
faculty of ‘‘discernment’’, which enables the child to 
grasp abstract ideas and thus to distinguish between 
good and evil, is regarded by doctors and educators as 
a most important stage. Its obvious manifestation 
being a sense of shame, discernment rounds off the 
development of the senses, ushers in the ‘‘stage of in- 
tellectual grasp’’ and presages the perfection of men- 
tal and moral qualities in adolescence. (See e.g. al- 
Ghazali, Ihya?, iii, 22, 72, 92; Motzki, Das Kind, 421- 
3.) For the mental developments in the earliest period 
of a child’s life, significant are the first smile, at the 
age of forty days, revealing the onset of the infant’s 
self-awareness and mental development, and the first 
occurrence of dreams at the age of two months (Ibn 
Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 176). In socio-religious terms, 
important stages are: one week after birth, when the 
‘akika [q.v.] and tasmiya ceremonies (see below) take 
place; six years, when the child’s (formal) education 
starts, nine years, when children are to be separated 
from each other in bed, thirteen years, when children 
should be beaten on neglecting prayer, sixteen 
years—the age of marriage (al-Ghazalt, [hya?, ii, 276). 

3. Children and parents. 

Certain branches of the Islamic religious literature 
frequently raise issues of child-rearing in the context 
of marital matters (see e.g. Ibn Babawayh, iii, 274-7, 
304-19; Ibn Kudama, ix, 299-313). In Muslim 
societies the principal purpose of marriage was, and 
still is (see Ammar, 93), the bearing and rearing of 
children, its fulfillment an obligatory religious mis- 
sion: to please God by contributing to the continued 
existence of the human race, using the means that 
God created for this goal, and to please the Prophet 
Muhammad by enlarging the community of the 
faithful. This in addition to the personal advantages 
children bring: ‘‘... the blessing of the righteous 
child’s invocation after his father’s death’ and ‘‘... 
the intercession through the death of the young child 
should he precede his (father’s) death’’ (al-Ghazali, 
Thya?, ii, 67-70; Farah, 53-4). Each child, particularly 
a good one (al-walad al-salih), is therefore regarded as 
one of God’s blessings. On the other hand, contracep- 
tion existed and was lawful in mediaeval Muslim 
societies for economic reasons, for the benefit of the 
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woman and for the welfare of the existing children 
(Musallam, ch. 1). ; 

Mediaeval Islamic sources abound in accounts of 
loving, tender relationships between parents and 
children including close physical contacts. The 
Prophet Muhammad is often shown as one who knew 
how to treat children properly. For instance, once he 
hastened to wash the dirty face of a child and kiss him 
instead of ‘A?isha, who was unable to bring herself to 
do so, while on another occasion he remained pro- 
strated in prayer longer than necessary so as not to 
disturb his grandson Husayn who was riding on his 
back (al-Ghazali, Ihya?, ii, 275-9). According to one of 
the most revealing traditions in this regard, a caring 
father who in the middle of the night gets up to warm 
his children with his own clothes is more virtuous than 
a fighter in a holy war (ibid. ii, 41). No wonder, then, 
that Salah al-Din al-Ayyubr [g.v.], the epitome of 
djthad, is also depicted as a loving father to his seven- 
teen children (Ibn Shaddad, Fi strat Salah al-Din, n.p. 
n.d., 52, 59). 

Children, especially when grown-up, are portrayed 
as arousing expectations in their parents, making 
them proud and others envious. They are expected to 
be energetic, brave and intelligent (al-Kaysi, fol. 
171b). However, besides this type of parent-child rela- 
tionships other, sometimes contradictory, types have 
always existed. On the whole, expressions of parental 
care for and love of their offspring refer to male 
children, with explicit observations _ reflecting 
discrimination against, even hatred of, females (see 
below). But even males were sometimes regarded as 
little other than property and a source of labour. 
Thus, while several Kur’anic texts stress the strong 
love of parents for their children (e.g. XXVI, 17; 
XVII, 24; XXVIII, 9; XXXI, 33) the Kur’an also 
depicts children (banin, awlad), and possessions (mal 
or amwal) as a temptation to disbelievers and believers 
alike (e.g. VIII, 28; LXIV, 15; LVII, 20; LXIII, 9; 
O’Shaughnessy, 38-9, 42). Side-by-side with the no- 
tion of the child’s purity and innocence (for a com- 
parison between children and saints, see al-Ghazali, 
Nasihat al-mulak, Cairo 1317, 134) there existed an im- 
age of the child as an ignorant creature, full of desires 
and with a weak and vulnerable spirit. This image, 
and the concept behind it that childhood is no more 
than a ‘‘passage’’ leading to the ‘‘parlour’’ of 
adulthood, justified extensive, sometimes excessive, 
use, by parents and teachers, of corporal punishment 
in order to correct undesirable traits (although reser- 
vations and proposals for alternatives to physical 
punishment are also found in Muslim educational 
thought) (Giladi, Children of Islam, 61-6). Children 
also suffered from adult violence (verbal or physical) 
motivated by other than educational principles. On 
the other hand, child abandonment and infanticide, 
phenomena not unknown in mediaeval Muslim 
societies in spite of the unequivocal religious rejection 
(Kur’an LXXXI, 8; VI, 137, 140, 151; XVII, 31; 
LX, 12; XVI, 57-9), were not necessarily motivated 
always by feelings of hatred or contempt but may have 
served as a means of (post partum) birth control, 
particularly in times of want and economic duress 
(Giladi, ibtd., 78-9, 101-15). Even in Islamic consola- 
tion treatises for bereaved parents (see below), one 
finds contradictory motivations: love and tenderness 
towards infants and children and strong emotional ties 
which made their death very difficult for parents to ac- 
cept, on the one hand, and steadfastness in the face of 
children’s death, even the readiness of parents to 
sacrifice their offspring for the sake of God, on the 
other (see Giladi, ‘‘ The child was small’’, 367-86). 


It has been suggested that in the traditional 
patrilineal Arabic-Islamic family the child “‘is a 
miniature adult, capable at most of childishness. His 
value lies in what he will be, not in what he is’’ and 
that ‘‘childhood is de-realised to such an extent that is 
deliberately ignored by the fathers who willingly hand 
over to the mothers responsibility for their sons for a 
large part of their childhood’’ (Bouhdiba, Sexuality, 
219). The special emotional relationships between 
mothers and (particularly male) children and their 
long-term impact on the latter (Bianquis, 578; 
Bouhdiba, The child and the mother, 128, 132-5) can be 
explained against this background. Anthropological 
research among contemporary Muslim societies gives 
an even stronger impression than do historical sources 
of the complexity of parent-child relationships. Thus 
the centrality of children for their parents, adult 
awareness of the great responsibility involved in rais- 
ing and educating children, the attention for 
children’s needs, on the one hand, but limited and not 
very effective interactions between adults and children 
and a strong feeling that children are a heavy burden, 
on the other, together with differences in attitudes 
towards males and females, are some seemingly in- 
consistent and contradictory observations (Friedl, 
195-7, 210-11; cf. Ammar, 53). 

The Kur’an, under Judaeo-Christian influence and 
as a response to the challenge of structural changes in 
tribal society, shows special sensitivity towards 
children. Rejecting the pre-Islamic concept of 
children as their fathers’ property, it acknowledges 
their own right to live and regards their life as sacred 
(see e.g. XVII, 31; VI, 151). This principle the 
Shari“a extends even to foetuses: a special indemnity 
(ghurra) is to be paid for causing an abortion. An un- 
born child can inherit, receive a legacy and, if it is a 
slave, be manumitted (Schacht, 124, 186; Motzki, 
Das Kind, 409-10). 

The child’s right to an established paternity (nasab), 
crucial in patrilineal families, gives rise to mutual 
rights of inheritance, guardianship and maintenance 
(Nasir, 156-61). It should be emphasised that Islamic 
law placed very few difficulties in the way of recognis- 
ing the legitimacy of children. By regulating “dda 
{g-v.], Kur’anic law intended to help identify the 
biological father in cases of divorce or the father’s 
death. As a rule, however, any child born in wedlock 
is regarded as legitimate (al-walad lt-sahib al-firagh... 
‘the offspring belongs to the owner of the bed...’’, see 
Rubin, 5-26), provided that it is born not less than six 
months after the beginning of cohabitation, and not 
later than (according to the Hanafis) two (according to 
the Shafi‘is and Malikis) four or even five years (al- 
Wansharisi, iv, 477) after the last intercourse between 
husband and wife (see NIKAH, at VIII, 28). This 
means, in fact, that any child born to a woman, from 
any intercourse, is to be considered the legal offspring 
of her husband or master. Formal paternity can be es- 
tablished also through acknowledgment (ikrar), to be 
used only when the child’s lineage is unknown and 
biological fathership is feasible, or through evidence 
(bayyina) involving the testimony of two men or a man 
and two women (Levy, 135-9; al-Bara, 11-20, 27). 
Only by ‘an [g.v.] can a husband challenge the 
legitimacy of a child and disown his paternity. Sunni 
jurists showed more leniency towards awlad zina (off- 
spring born out of wedlock) than Shi‘i-Imami ones in 
the contexts of purity, marriage and wet-nursing. But 
even among the Imami Shi‘is, the argument that it re- 
mains impossible to know for certain whether or not 
someone is walad al-zina played a role (Kohlberg, 
237-66). 
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The Kur?an abolished the pre-Islamic custom of 
adoption, whereby an adopted child could be 
assimilated in a legal sense into another family, and 
replaced it by the recommendation that believers treat 
children of unknown origin as their brothers in the 
faith and clients (XX XIII, 4-5, 37-40). Adoption was 
regarded by the Shari“a as a lie, as an artificial tie be- 
tween adults and children, devoid of any real emo- 
tional relationship, as a cause of confusion where 
lineage was concerned and thus a possible source of 
problems regarding marriage between members of the 
same family and regarding inheritance (Fahd and 
Hammoudi, 334-6). However, the custom of adop- 
tion, rooted in local tradition, survived in some 
Muslim communities, e.g. those of North Bali 
(Wikan, 452). : 

Viewing children as vulnerable, dependent 
creatures, Islamic law supplies various rules for the 
protection of their body and property. In some cases 
more attention is given to the child’s benefit (manfa“at 
al-walad,; see e.g. al-Sarakhsi, v, 207, vi, 169) than to 
the interests of its parents. Fathers, because of their 
discretion and compassion, retain the power of guard- 
ianship (wilaya [g.v.]) over the child which involves 
guardianship over property (wildyat al-mal) and over 
the person (wildyat al-nafs), including overall respon- 
sibility for physical care, socialisation and education. 
To these should be added the father’s duty to marry 
his child off when the latter comes of age (wlayat al- 
tazwid}). Mothers, because of their pity and 
gentleness, are entrusted with the care and control of 
their children for the first few years of their life and, 
in case of dispute, have the right to custody during 
these years. If a mother dies, the responsibility falls on 
other female relatives, preferably in the mother’s line 
(see HADANA, and Pearl, 92, 97-9). 

Rida‘a (lactation) [see RADA‘] is the basic right of 
any infant at least during the first two years of its life 
(Kur’an, II, 233; XXXI, 14; XLVI, 15). Moreover, 
it is the mother’s obligation (which, according to some 
opinions, can be enforced on her, if necessary, even if 
this involves injury) unless the alternatives do not en- 
danger the infant’s life and are economically viable. 
At the same time, rida‘a is a mother’s right, though it 
can be denied when she demands to be paid a certain 
sum for it and another woman is ready to suckle with- 
out or for lower pay. The father again is responsible 
for the infant’s welfare in this regard, for covering the 
expenses involved (Kur’an, ibid., and LXV, 6), for 
finding a physically and morally suitable wet-nurse, if 
necessary, and for making sure she treats the infant 
well (Ibn Taymiyya, [khtydrat, 286; Ibn Kudama, ix, 
312; al-Sarakhsi, xv, 122; al-Bara, 31-5). 

Cognisant of the infant’s needs, and in the belief 
that character traits are transmitted through the 
mother’s milk, Muslim jurists emphasise the 
preference of maternal suckling. Also, some jurists 
regard harmful for the nursling, and even forbid, sex- 
ual relations with a nursing woman (ghi/a), in contrast 
to the authorisation given by a hadith (Ibn Babawayh, 
iii, 305; al-Djaghi, fol. 65a; Musallam, 15-16). 

Feeding of children in general and breast-feeding in 
particular constitute a central theme in mediaeval 
medical-hygienic writings and in the child-rearing 
manuals that Muslim doctors compiled under the 
strong influence of Greek medicine. These writings 
deal with such key questions as maternal suckling ver- 
sus wet-nursing, the recommended characteristics of 
wet-nurses, the frequency of breast-feeding, the wean- 
ing of the child and the like. This, in addition to in- 
structions on how to treat the infant immediately after 
birth, how to prepare its cradle, to wash and swaddle 


it, advice on how to calm weeping children, on 
teething, on how to treat children when they start 
walking and talking and recommendations regarding 
entertainment and the company of other children. 
Together with observations on e.g. birth shock and 
the psychological development of the child, the 
authors discuss such theoretical issues as the relation- 
ships between innate dispositions and acquired char- 
acteristics, the changeability of natural dispositions, 
etc. It is clear that such 4th/10th-century authors of 
comprehensive medical compilations as al-Madjisi 
[¢.2.] and Ibn Sina [¢.z.], but particularly the writers 
of gynaecological, embryological and paediatric 
treatises, like Ibn al-Djazzar, Muhammad b. Yahya 
al-Baladi and ‘Arib b. Sa‘d al-Kurtubi, attached 
perhaps even greater importance to paediatrics than 
their Greek predecessors. Moreover, their rich and 
diversified knowledge implied an understanding of 
some of the unique characteristics of children from 
physical as well as psychological points of view. Ibn al- 
Djazzar’s Styasat al-sibyan, for instance, has fifteen 
chapters on infant diseases and methods of healing in 
addition to six chapters on the hygienic care of new- 
born infants. Part of the material included in these 
paediatric writings was later ‘‘Islamised’’, popularis- 
ed and adapted for use by literate parents and nurses, 
for instance by Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya in his Tuhfat 
al-mawdid (Giladi, Children of Islam, 4-8, 19-34). Ob- 
viously, popular medicine and magic played an im- 
portant role in the treatment of children among the 
common people (Ullmann, 2, 92). 

The first stages of incorporating the new-born child 
into the larger human society, and particularly into 
the Muslim community, are symbolised by a series of 
childhood rites, most of them of tribal, pre-Islamic 
origin for whose performance the father has the 
responsibility. By reciting in his ears, immediately 
after birth, the formula used for the call to prayer 
(adhan) as well as the words chanted in the mosque at 
the beginning of the prayer (tkama), the infant was 
believed to acquire the basic principles of Islam. 
Tahnik, the rubbing of the infant’s palate with a date, 
was another ceremony early Muslims performed soon 
after birth. It probably symbolised the curbing of the 
child’s natural desires and the harnessing and direc- 
ting of his energies, for it clearly parallels the practice 
of putting, for the first time, a rope in a horse’s 
mouth. It might also signify the readiness of the com- 
munity to share its food with the new-born child, ac- 
cepting it as a member (Giladi, Chéldren of Islam, 35- 
41; Motzki, Das Kind, 413). Other ceremonies, i.e. 
naming (fasmtya) (Schimmel, 14-24), the first haircut, 
which separates the child from its previous environ- 
ment (Van Gennep, 50, 53-4), and the ‘akika {¢.v.], 
the slaughter of a sheep or a goat to redeem the child 
and to express gratitude for its birth, are delayed to 
the seventh day after birth when the prospects for the 
infant’s life look brighter. By performing these rites, 
the father confirmed his fatherhood in public and thus 
his responsibility towards the child. Some Muslim 
scholars have suggested adding male circumcision 
(Khitan [q.v.}), regarded as an act of purification and 
incorporation into the community of faithful (Van 
Gennep, 72), to the ceremonies of the seventh day. 
However, most say that circumcision should be per- 
formed later, at the age of seven (when the male child, 
under his father’s supervision, starts his systematic 
religious education) or ten or even thirteen years. In 
the latter case, it is probably designed to mark the be- 
ginning of adolescence and to prepare the child for 
marriage (Motzki, ibid., 416-17). Female circum- 
cision (khafd [q.v.]), explained as primarily a means of 
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restraining a woman’s sexual desire and maintaining 
chastity, is also practised when the girl is between six 
and thirteen years (on childhood rites, particularly 
male and female circumcision, in a contemporary 
Muslim community see Ammar, 116-23). 

Ensuring that his children receive a good education 
is another of the father’s duties. According to 
mediaeval Muslim thinkers, character training should 
start in early childhood, when the child’s soul is still 
pure and impressionable and good character traits can 
be engraved upon it as upon a smooth stone. At this 
stage, protecting the child from harmful influences in 
its social environment is crucial. In writings inspired 
by Greek ethical thought, moral education is guided 
by the ideal of balancing the psychic forces of desire 
and anger. To be content with little, meekness and en- 
durance are the traits the child should acquire through 
specific habits of eating, sleeping, dressing, and social 
conduct (see al-Ghazali, [hya?, iii, 92-5). Recommen- 
dations concerning relaxing games and physical ac- 
tivity for children include the advice to teach them 
swimming and archery (Giladi, Children of Islam, 58- 
9). While the basic principles of faith should be in- 
culcated as soon as the child starts talking, the age of 
tamyiz is generally perceived as the appropriate time to 
begin systematic education, primarily towards perfor- 
ming the religious commandments (see al-Ghazali, 
ibid., al-Tabarsi/al-Tabrisi, 175), and for sending 
male children to the kuttab [g.v.} (or maktab) for their 
elementary education. The popularity of this institu- 
tion in Muslim countries might have delayed by some 
years the induction of children into the labour force. 
Female children were generally educated at home by 
their mothers to fulfill their religious duties and to 
carry out household work. Obedience to God, filial 
piety and good conduct are the basic aims of child 
education (see Kur’an, IV, 36; XXXI, 13, 16-9), 
their accomplishment ensuring the child a happy life 
in this world and, more important, in the Hereafter 
(Motzki, ibid. , 35-48). After they had completed their 
elementary education, the father was expected to help 
his male children choose an occupation in accordance 
with their talents and inclinations and train them 
toward their vocation (Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 
144-5). 

Instructions for the rearing and education of 
children of the nobility and the upper classes are in- 
cluded in wasaya (‘‘injunctions’’) which fathers for- 
mulated for tutors (many of which are scattered 
through adab compilations, see e.g. Ibn Kutayba, v, 
166-8; al-Djahiz, ii, 75) and in the ‘‘Mirrors for 
Princes”’ .literature. Thus al-Mawardi [q.v.] in his 
Nasihat al-mulik (fols. 106-10) makes the selection of a 
good woman as the future mother the starting point of 
his discussion. Special emphasis is laid on the moral 
and physical education of princes and on enriching 
the curriculum of their elementary education (usually 
consisting mainly of Kur’an) with studies of language, 
history and poetry. 

Parents were believed to be questioned (and accord- 
ingly rewarded in the Hereafter) as to how they had 
fulfilled their duties towards their offspring, particu- 
larly in the domain of education, since God regarded 
these as more important than the obligations children 
had towards their parents (Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, 
136; al-Ghazali, Ihya?, iii, 92). 

Many parents in pre-modern Muslim societies ex- 
perienced the loss of one or more children. The 
generally high rates of infant and child mortality rose 
even more drastically as a result of recurring 
epidemics of the Black Death, particularly from the 
8th/14th century onwards. Juridical and theological 


writings deal with the ways in which deceased infants 
and children should be treated, and with their fate in 
the Hereafter. The focus of legalistic considerations is 
whether or not the child is to be regarded as a human 
being in the full sense of the word. The answer given 
by some well-known jurisconsults, like al-Sarakhsi (ii, 
57), is in the affirmative. This means, for instance, 
that the coffin of a dead child is to be borne by people, 
not on the back of an animal, and that the washing of 
an infant’s corpse and the prayer for him should be 
exactly the same as for a deceased adult. Kur’4n com- 
mentators, theologians and heresiographers discuss 
such issues as whether or not children are questioned 
in the grave, whether children of unbelievers are sent 
by God to Hell, whether God punishes children in the 
Hereafter, and the exact status of Muslim children in 
Paradise (Rosenthal, 9-15). Discussions of this sort, 
abstract as they were, mirror, in some cases, certain 
concepts of childhood and attitudes towards children. 

Like hadith compilations, early Muslim sources con- 
tain much material on how to react to children’s 
death, which later, against the background of the 
Black Death, were collected in special, apparently 
widely circulated, consolation treatises for bereaved 
parents (see e.g. al-Manbidji, al-Kaysi and al- 
Sakhawi, all from the 8th-9th/14th-15th centuries). 
Their main task was not to deal with the theological 
problems involved in the death of innocent creatures 
but rather to help bereaved parents cope with out- 
bursts of emotions and with the psychological dif- 
ficulties they experienced. Most interesting in these 
treatises, as well as in a few lamentation poems writ- 
ten for or by bereaved fathers (see e.g. Ibn al-Rimi, 
Diwan, Cairo 1973-9, i, 244, ii, 625, 6; Ibn Nubata, 
Diwan, Cairo 1905, 156, 218, 347, 348, 546), are the 
tension between the emotional-spontaneous type of 
reaction, on the one hand, and the religious-‘‘ra- 
tional’’ one, on the other, and the efforts to harmonise 
them. They bring to light strong psychological at- 
tachments resulting in moving emotional reactions in 
case of death but also call for restraint and control and 
even point out the religious ‘‘advantages’’ of 
children’s death. However, these efforts too of 
Muslim scholars to impose on the believers a certain 
cultural pattern for the emotional expression of grief 
often reveal a degree of understanding of basic psych- 
ological needs. Although lacking any precise informa- 
tion on mortality rates in pre-modern Muslim 
societies, consolation treatises can give us a clear idea 
of the dimensions of the problem and draw a partial 
picture of the circumstances of children’s lives and 
causes of their deaths. 

The burial of deceased infants as adults, strong 
psychological ties between parents and children ex- 
pressed through intense, heart-rending grieving in 
cases of children’s death, difficulties in comforting 
bereaved parents as well as opposite reactions of 
restraint and control are all part of contemporary 
Muslim communities. However, the link between 
them and Islamic ethics is not always unequivocal 
(Granqvist, 90-2; Wikan, 451-3). 

4. Children in society. 

Any child born to Muslim parents is regarded as 
Muslim. According to the rule, formulated by a 
hadith, that Islam ‘‘overcomes”’ other religions (yal 
wa-la yu‘la) (al-Bukhari, K. al-Djanaiz, bab 80) this is 
true also when only one parent is Muslim. Al- 
Sarakhsi (v, 210), on the other hand, maintains that 


‘the child follows his father’s faith (...al-walad... muslim 


bt-tslam al-ab). 
According to some legal opinions, the fact that 
children lack responsibility (éakalluf), that they are 
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neither rewarded nor punished for their deeds (marfu‘ 
al-kalam), that they are not even addressed by religious 
preaching (ghayr mukhatab bi ’l-islam), makes their con- 
version to Islam (or their apostasy) invalid (al- 
Sarakhsi, x, 120, 122, 123). Other debatable ques- 
tions are whether children should be obliged to pray, 
to fast during Ramadan, to pay legal alms, to make 
a pilgrimage, or even whether children may be al- 
lowed to serve as imams in public prayer. Even though 
they are aware of the special religious status of 
children, there is no agreement between jurists on 
these questions. Thus for both Ibn Mas‘iid and Ibn 
‘Abbas a child could not lead in prayer since it is not 
one of the ‘‘people of perfection’’ (afl al-kamal) (Ibn 
Kudama, ii, 54). A common argument is that the ob- 
servance of religious commandments, particularly 
prayer and the fast of Ramadan, is for children of an 
educational rather than formal-religious significance. 

The special legal status of the child is reflected also 
in spheres outside the purely ritual domain. Being 
subject to legal disability or interdiction (hadjr) 
children, like the insane (madjnin) and the idiot 
(ma‘tith), do not have the capacity to contract and to 
dispose (tasarruf), do not owe full obedience to 
criminal law and therefore cannot be punished as 
Muslims who are sane and come of age. Thus a minor 
may be guilty of deliberate homicide, but because 
legally he is not considered capable of forming a 
criminal intent, he is not subject to the death penalty 
(Coulson, 179). Still, Islamic law distinguishes be- 
tween various stages of childhood: The infant (4/2), 
who is wholly incapable, can incur certain financial 
obligations. A minor (sabiyy, saghir) has in addition the 
capacity to conclude purely beneficial transactions 
and to accept donations and charitable gifts. An in- 
telligent (sabiyy ya‘kilu), discriminating (mumayyiz) 
minor, moreover, can adopt Islam, enter into a con- 
tract of manumission by mukataba, if he is a slave, and 
carry out a procuration (Schacht, 124-5). 

That Islamic law allows child marriage seems to 
contradict its general attitude of protection towards 
children. The Shari‘a may have been following the 
social practice of the Islamic core countries in the Ist- 
4th/7th-10th centuries. Little is known about the fre- 
quency, the possibly differential regional distribution, 
manner of functioning and motives of child marriage, 
though the issue is raised, sometimes rather frequent- 
ly, in pre-modern falawa collections from regions as 
far afield as Morocco (al-Wansharisi, iii, 30, 90, 96, 
130, 195, 281, 292, 378) and Palestine (Motzki, 
Muslimische Kinderehen, 82-90). Contemporary 
ethnological and sociological field studies have shown 
that in various regions and milieux of the Middle East 
there exists a practice of marriages in which either one 
or both partners are children. However, more recent 
family legislation in Islamic states prescribing a 
minimum, age for social and demographic reasons has 
led to a marked decline in the number of child mar- 
riages [see NIKAH]. From al-Fatawa al-Khayriyya by the 
Hanafi jurisconsult Khayr al-Din al-Ramli (993- 
1081/1585-1670), it emerges that the minors involved 
were predominantly girls, that marriage contracts 
were made up for them while their ages ranged 
anywhere between birth and sexual maturity, and that 
generally neither the wedding nor marital sexual in- 
tercourse were postponed until they had reached 
sexual maturity (Motzki, ibid.). ~ 

The sexuality of infants was deemed insignificant 
and males could be dressed, for instance, in silk 
clothes more typical of women (Ibn Kudama, i, 629). 
This was no longer allowed for older children the mo- 
ment adults noticed their budding sexuality (al- 


Ghazali, [hy@, iii, 93). Hadith and fikh compilations 
recommend separating children in bed when they 
have reached the age of ten (according to one version, 
six), having adults avoid washing children of the other 
sex as soon as they are seven years, and even consider 
any form of physical contact between a mother and 
her six-year-old daughter a form of adultery (Ibn 
Babawayh, iii, 275-6; Ibn Kudama, ii, 313-4, 400; al- 
Djughi, fol. 66a), thus reflecting the awareness of the 
latent sexuality of children approaching maturity. 
The popularity of child marriage renders this 
awareness even more obvious. 

It is told of the Prophet that he did not allow the 
fourteen-year-old Ibn ‘Umar to join the Muslim 
fighters at Uhud, but a year later agreed to include 
him among the warriors of the battle of Khandak (al- 
Shafi, vi, 135). While reaffirming the age of fifteen 
as a criterion of majority, this hadith reflects a general 
Islamic objection to the participation of children in 
war. The prohibition, attributed to the Prophet (see 
e.g. Malik b. Anas, 163-4), against the killing of an 
enemy’s children (and women) in time of war is also 
important here. In his explanation, Ibn Taymiyya 
(Madjmi‘ fatawa, xvi, 80) bases himself on a threefold 
argument: (a) like Muslim children, the enemy’s 
children, from the juridical point of view, are to be 
regarded as innocent and not responsible; (b) like 
women in the enemy’s homeland, they are not a part 
of the fighting force; and (c) there is always the 
possibility for them to become Muslims. 

The Kur’an calls for a just treatment of a fatherless 
child (yatim). Nineteen texts make mention of children 
of such status, the earliest speaking of God’s pro- 
vidential care of Muhammad. Several verses from the 
Meccan period forbid any harsh and oppressive treat- 
ment of fatherless children, urge kindness and justice 
towards them, particularly in the matter of property 
rights, and speak of feeding them as well as the poor. 
Exhortations to respect the property rights of children 
as well as to provide for their security by marrying 
them off are included in some of the Medinan siras 
(O’Shaughnessy, 35-8) and echoed in later legal 
writings (see e.g. al-Sarakhsi, xv, 129; al-Djaghi fols. 
66a-b). Orphanages and foundling homes were 
unknown in pre-modern Muslim societies (unlike 
their European counterparts), so that caring for these 
children and educating them was the responsibility of 
relatives. An abandoned child (lakit [g.v.}, manbudh) 
was also brought up within an individual family. That 
the practice of abandonment was known in mediaeval 
Muslim societies, probably as a means for regulating 
family size or as a device for disposing of illegitimate 
children, can be inferred from the juridical literature. 
Questions such as the status of the foundling and his 
religious identity, his maintenance, the management 
of his property, claiming abandoned children and the 
like are rather frequently dealt with (see e.g. Malik b. 
Anas, 293; al-Shafii, vi, 263; al-Samarkandi, i, 
315-16). 

A preference for males is typical of Muslim societies 
with a patrilineal family structure. The majority of the 
utterances in Arabic-Islamic sources that show under- 
standing and sympathy for children refer to males. 
That females were discriminated against from birth is 
shown, inter alia, by the efforts religious scholars made 
to counteract this practice by praising fathers devoted 
to their daughters (Ibn al-Djawzi, 356-9) and denoun- 
cing the rejection of newborn females that sometimes 
led fathers to wish them dead (Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya, 10-13). It is against this background that 
differences in treating and educating male and female 
children and even female infanticide are to be explain- 
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ed. It should be emphasised, however, that infanticide 
was committed not only on females and that it was not 
necessarily always motivated by feelings of hatred or 
contempt for the victim (see above). Occasionally, 
jurists made attempts to close (or at least minimise) 
the gap between female and male children where 
religious status or education were concerned. Thus, 
while the common view was held that the urine of only 
female children was unclean, Ibn Kudama (i, 734-5) 
claimed that the urine of children in general was im- 
pure. Statements, rare as they are, concerning the 
validity of the prayer of an intelligent female child, 
like that of her male counterpart (ibid. , i, 647), or re- 
garding the obligatory status of female circumcision 
(Ibn al-Djawzi, 144) should also be mentioned in this 
context. Scholars urge Muslims to grant their 
daughters a basic religious and moral training, and 
there are testimonies to the effect that special institu- 
tions of elementary education for female children ex- 
isted in mediaeval Muslim societies (Ibn al- 
Ukhuwwa, 171). Among the authors of consolation 
treatises for bereaved parents, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sakhawi [q.v.] seems to have been 
particularly sensitive to the impact of female 
children’s deaths and quotes an impressive number of 
narratives which pertain to bereaved mothers (Giladi, 
‘*The child was small’’..., 382-5). 

Contemporary Middle Eastern thinkers have 
drawn attention to the significance of Islamic as well 
as local-customary traditional attitudes towards 
children, of parent-child relations in patrilineal 
families and of the traditional methods of formal 
education in Islamic countries as influential factors in 
their societies (Bouhdiba, The child and the mother..., 
126-41; Sharabi, 240-56). The growing awareness of 
the pschological and socio-cultural role of rearing and 
educating children and of their status in society is 
reflected in the relatively new inclination of authors of 
autobiographies to devote whole chapters, sometimes 
even entire works, to their childhood (see e.g. Taha 
Husayn; Sayyid Kutb; Ahmad Amin; Husayn 
Ahmad Amin). 
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SAHABA (a.), (pl., sing. sakadi, other plural forms 
are ashab, sakb, sukban) are the Companions of the 
Prophet Muhammad, who in many respects are 
key-figures in the early history of Islam. In the critical 
approach of tradition (‘i/m al-ridjal [q.v.]), which is a 
section of hadith literature, they are considered as 
reliable transmitters of statements, deeds and instruc- 
tions of the Prophet. Their own deeds and statements, 
too, are worthy of imitation, particularly in the 
history of Islamic rites. 
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The first endeavours to define the sahaba as a 
distinct group of individuals, and to establish the most 
important criteria according to which someone might 
be given the title of sahabi, probably reach back to the 
outset of the 2nd/8th century. At the beginning of the 
K. Fadail ashab al-nabi of his Sahih, al-Bukhari [g.v.] 
gives a short definition of a sakabi, which, however, 
needs further interpretation. According to him, such 
an individual, while being a believing Muslim, must 
have accompanied (sahiba, lahu suhba) the Prophet or 
have seen him. It has always remained a point of 
discussion whether the simple fact of having seen 
(ru?ya) the Prophet is sufficient in this respect. In 
general, participation in a number of the Prophet’s 
campaigns, adulthood (dultgh al-hulum), and capabili- 
ty of transmitting directly from the Prophet were basic 
prerequisites. According to a passage in Ibn al-Athir 
(Usd al-ghaba, ed. Tehran, n.d., i, 12), the division of 
the sahaba in classes was already common in the time 
of al-Wakidi (130-207/747-823 [q.v. ]) at the latest. He 
clearly speaks of a classification of the sahaba according 
to their pre-eminence in Islam (‘ala tabakatihim wa- 
takaddumihim fi ’l-islam). For this, the moment of con- 
version to Islam was evidently of particular impor- 
tance. Ibn Sa‘d (al- Tabakat al-kubra, ed. Sachau et alit, 
Leiden 1905-40) places the moment of conversion in 
a clearly defined historical context: certain individuals 
accepted Islam before the Prophet entered the house 
of al-Arkam b. Abi ’l-Arkam in the neighbourhood of 
Safa (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 34, Il. 21-3; 59, Il. 10-11; 62, IL. 
15-7; 88, Il. 2-4; 107, Il. 5-7; 116, Il. 21-3; 164, Il. 16- 
8, etc.; for further references, see M. Muranyi, Die 
ersten Muslime von Mekka... in JSAI, viii [1986], 28). 
This circle of early Muslims (aslama kadim®"/kana 
kadim al-islam) is also designated as al-sabikin/al-sabikun 
al-awwalin who, after ‘Umar b. al-Khattab had 
entered al-Arkam’s house, counted 53 persons (see 
the list in al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubala?, ed. 
Shu‘ayb al-Arna’Gt and Husayn al-Asad, Beirut 
19907, i, 144-5). 

The sab:kin are also mentioned in Kur’an, IX, 100, 
and LVI, 10. Kur?an exegesis (tafsir [g.v.]) already 
defines them in the light of the historical events of 
Muhammad’s prophethood and considers as sab:kin 
those Muslims who prayed in both directions, viz. 
Jerusalem and Mecca, who emigrated with Muham- 
mad to Medina, and who took part in the battle of 
Badr [(q.v.] and in the treaty of al-Hudaybiya [g.». ]. 
The latter are also called ashab al-shadjara, i.e. those 
who took the oath of allegiance to the Prophet (say“at 
al-ridwan) under the tree in the oasis of al-Hudaybiya. 

The élite of the Meccan Muslims are also 
designated as the (first) Emigrants (al-muhagjrun (al- 
awwaltn)), i.e. those who had joined the Prophet by 
March 628 (al-Hudaybiya at the latest, or, according 
to another interpretation, by January 624 (the date of 
the change of the fzbla [q.v.]. 

Members of Arab tribes, who settled at Medina 
after their conversion to Islam and thus renounced 
returning to their tribes, are also designated as 
muhadjirin. However, in the endeavours of classifica- 
tion carried out by the following generations, these in- 
dividuals do not appear among the ‘‘Emigrants’’ 
from Mecca, who emigrated with Muhammad—or 
shortly afterwards—to Medina. 

The above-mentioned classification cannot be es- 
tablished for the Medinan ‘‘Helpers’’ (a/-Ansar [q.v. }). 
Mentioned are only those representatives of the two 
main tribes of Yathrib [see MADINA]—the Aws and the 
Khazradj—who took part in the secret meetings which 
the Prophet held at al-‘Akaba [¢.v.] in order to 
negotiate guarantees of protection for himself and for 


the Meccan emigrants at the eve of the Hidjra [g.v.}. 
The Ansar did not take part in Muhammad’s cam- 
paigns before Badr (Ibn Sa‘d, ii/1, 6, 1. 16; al-Wakidi, 
Kitab al-Maghazi, ed. M. Jones, London 1966, i, 11, 
48). 

The moment of conversion to Islam and the par- 
ticipation in the campaigns of the Prophet were of par- 
ticular importance for the economic and social posi- 
tion of the sakaba and of their descendants. These 
aspects seem to have been taken into consideration 
when, under ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the lists for en- 
dowments were established (see G.R. Puin, Der Diwan 
von ‘Umar b. al-Hattab, diss. Bonn 1970). 

Early lists in the Magh4zi literature, among which 
is a papyrus fragment of the 2nd/8th century with the 
names of the fighters at Badr (A. Grohmann, Arabic 
papyri from Hirbet al-Mird, Louvain 1963, 82-4), con- 
firm the keen interest of historiography in the above- 
mentioned endeavours of classification. Ibn Sa‘d com- 
posed his K. al-Tabakat al-kubra on the basis of this 
principle of classification, and also from old lists given 
by the historiographers. In the first class (fabaka) are 
mentioned the afl al-sabika, the fighters at Badr from 
among the Meccan Emigrants and the Ansar, the 
twelve nukaba? of al-‘Akaba and some Muslims whose 
participation in the battle of Badr cannot be proved 
beyond doubt. In the second class are found the 
Emigrants who were converted at an early date and 
had migrated to Abyssinia, and the fighters at Uhud 
[¢.v.]. A third class, only known to us through allu- 
sions by Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani [q.v.], comprises the 
participants in the ‘‘Battle of the Ditch’’ (khandak 
{9.v.] (see al-Isaba fi tamyiz al-sahaba, ed. A. Sprenger, 
Calcutta 1853-4, i, 445 no. 1047). In still another 
class, Ibn Sa‘d brings together the individuals who 
were converted before the conquest of Mecca. An- 
other group of early Muslims, who accepted Islam 
during the Prophet’s stay at Mecca, are the so-called 
mustad‘afin, a term which W.M. Watt (Muhammad at 
Mecca, Oxford 1953, 88, 96) renders with ‘‘those who 
are considered weak’’. They represent the class of 
Meccans who were socio-economically weak and 
destitute, and who were prevented by their clans from 
participating in the Hidjra. According to Kur?dn ex- 
egesis, Sura IV, 75, refers to this group of the oldest 
sahaba. 

The good qualities and virtues of the sahdba, 
measured against their early merits for Islam 
(manakib, fada*tl), were a favourite theme already in 
the narrative art of the oldest historiographers of the 
early 2nd/8th century. The works of the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury known as musannafat [q.v.] in their turn devote a 
special kitab to this theme: fada*il ashab al-nabi, manakib 
al-ansar. In the meantime, specific collections were 
devoted to the ten Companions of the Prophet to 
whom he is said to have promised paradise (al- 
mubashsharin al-‘ashara), namely the four ‘‘rightly 
guided’’ caliphs, Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah, al-Zubayr b. 
al-‘Awwam, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. ‘Awf, Sa‘d b. Malik, 
Sa‘id b. Zayd and Abi ‘Ubayda ‘Amir b. al-Djarrah 
[g.vv.] (see e.g. al-Muhibb al-Tabari, al-Riyad al- 
nadira ft manakib al-‘ashara, ?Tanta 1953). 

Due to the narrative art of the historiographers, the 
sahdba in later times gradually took on charismatic 
features. In Sunni Islam, abuse of them (sadé al- 
sahaba) is considered as a sin and, according to many 
interpretations, is even to be punished by death. It is 
a duty to pronounce the éardiya, i.e. the eulogy radiya 
‘llahu Sanhu, when one mentions the name of a Com- 
panion of the Prophet. 

Historiography, local history in particular, deals in 
detail with information which has been transmitted 
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about the stay of sakaba in provincial towns. One-third 
of the K. Futuh Misr wa-akhbaruha by the Egyptian 
author Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871) (ed. C.C. 
Torrey, New Haven 1922) consists of lists of those 
Companions who stayed in Egypt and whose tradi- 
tions circulated there. Similar lists originated also _in 
other localities: Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Isa 
(second half of the 3rd/9th century), Kitab Tabakat ahi 
Hims/Ta°rikh al-Himsiyyin, Aslam b. Sahl b. Aslam b. 
Bahshal, Tasmiyat al-karn al-awwal al-kadimin madinat 
Wastt min sahabat rasil Allah (ed. Dj. ‘SAwwad, 
Baghdad 1967, see W. Hoenerbach, Uber einige 
arabische Handschriften in Bagdad und Tetuan, in Oriens, 
viii [1955], 103 ff.); SaSid b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Kushayri (d. 334/946), Ta*rikh Rakka wa-man nazalaha 
min ashab rasial Allah (see GAS, i, 348). The K. Tarikh 
Darayya by ‘Abd al-Djabbar b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad al-Khawlani (d. ca. 365-70/975-80, see GAS, i, 
348) contains a chapter on the sahdba of the town: dhtkr 
man nazala Darayya min ashab rasil Allah... (ms. Tunis, 
Ahmadiyya, no. 15881, fols. 2b-4a; GAS, i, 348, is to 
be corrected accordingly). Many fragments from 
these works, and from others which have been lost, 
are found in Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani, al-Jsaba, and in 
Tsti<ab ft ma‘rifat al-ashab by the Cordovan Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr al-Namari (d. 1070 [q.v.]) (ed. al-Bidjawi, Cairo 
n.d.). 

While Islamic historiography—apart from some 
controversial representations among Islamic sects— 
depicts almost without criticism the contribution of 
the sahdba to the early history of Islam and their 
historical role in it, hadith literature and criticism of 
the late 2nd/8th and early 3rd/9th centuries apply 
other standards. It is true that they do not call into 
question the credibility of individual Companions of 
the Prophet as transmitters of his statements and as 
prime witnesses of his deeds, but an isndd {q.v.] with 
a specific sahabi as prime witness is nevertheless pre- 
ferred to another one. 

Bibliography: Besides the works quoted in the 
article, see Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, Hilyat al- 
awliya? wa-tabakat al-asfiya’, repr. Beirut 1985; Abd 
Sa‘d al-Khargishi, Sharaf al-Mustafa, ms. Leiden, 
Or. 3014; ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Khazradji, a/-Durr al- 
munazzam fit ztydrat al-Mukattam, ms. B.L. Or. 3049; 
E. Kohlberg, Some Imami Shi views on the Sahaba, in 
JSATL, v (1984); M. Muranyi, Die Prophetengenossen in 
der frithislamischen Geschichte, Bonn 1973; W.M. 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956; R. Vese- 
ly, Die Ansar im ersten Birgerkriege, in ArO, xxvi 
(1958), 35-58. Aa (M. Muranyi) 
SAHABI ASTARABADI, Kamil al-Din, Persian 

poet of the 10th/16th century, born in Shushtar 
[¢.v.]. He is known as Astarabadi after his father’s 
place of origin, which was Astarabad, and also as 
Shishtari after his own place of birth. Some writers 
have called him Nadjaff since he lived for forty years 
at Nadjaf, where he went towards 970/1562-3 during 
the reign of the Safawid ruler Tahmasp I (930- 
84/1524-76). During his stay in that city, he studied 
and taught, as one of the jurists of his time, at the holy 
shrine attached to ‘Ali’s tomb. The author of the Haft 
iklim, Amin Ahmad Razi [9.v.], describes him as a 
man of austere habits whose pious living endeared 
him to people of all classes. He died at Nadjar in 
1010/1601-2, and was buried there. 

Sahabi’s poetical output consists chiefly of ghazals 
and ruba%is. He was also the author of a mathnawi, 
based upon a Sufi theme and employing the same 
metrical form as that used by Nizami for his Bahram- 
nama (Haft paykar). It comprises 343 couplets and was 
dedicated to Shah ‘Abbas I (r. 996-1038/1588-1629). 


Sahabi is remembered essentially for his ruba“is, the 
total number of which is most probably around 6,000. 
Some early writers, however, place the figures much 
higher, but the numbers quoted by them appear to be 
exaggerated. In his poetry, Sahabi deals with mystical 
and moral themes. He was one of the chief poets of the 
Safawid period whose verse, according to Shibli 
Nu‘mani, reflects a philosophical colour (cf. Shi% al- 
‘“Adjam, v, 3rd ed., A‘zamgafh 1942, 209). Besides 
poetry, Sahabi also composed, in mixed prose and 
verse, a Sifi treatise (risdla), entitled ‘Unwat al-wuthka 
(‘‘The true faith’’). 

Bibliography: Sahabi Astarabadi, Rubd‘iyyat ya 
kulliyyat-i Sahabi Astarabadi, in Fihrist-i kutub-t khatti-yt 
Madgjlis-i Shira-yi Millt, iii, no. 1087; idem, Mun- 
takhab rubatyyat-i Sahabi, B.L. Or. 329; Razi, Haft 
iklim, ed. Djawad Fadil, Tehran (?) n.d., iii; Lutf 
‘Ali Beg Adhar, Atishkada, ed. Hasan Sadat Nasiri, 
Tehran 1338/1959, ii; Rida-kuli Khan Hidayat, 
Madjma¥ al-fusaha?, ed. Mazahir Musaffa, Tehran 
1339/1961, ii/1; idem, Riyad al-SGrifin Tehran 
1344/1965; Shahnawaz Khan Khafi, Bahanstan-i 
sukhan, Madras 1958; Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Sandilawi, 
Tadhkira-yi_ makhzan al-ghara*ib, ed. Muhammad 
Bakir, Lahore 1970, ii; Muhammad Kudrat Allah 
Gopamawi, Nata dj al-afkar, Bombay 1336/1957, 
Muhammad Muhit Tabataba’i, Sahabi Astarabadi, 
in Armaghan, xiii/9 (November-December 1932); 
Lughat-nama-yi Dihkhuda, xv/4, Browne, LHP, iv; 
Muhammad ‘Ali Mudarris Tabrizi, Rayhdnat al- 
adab, Tabriz 1328/1949, ii; Sa‘id Nafist, Tarikh-i 
nazm u nathr dar Iran wa dar zaban-i Farsi, Tehran 
1363/1984, i-ii; Dhabih Allah Safa, Tarikh-i 
adabiyyat dar Iran, Tehran 1367/1988, v/2; idem, 
Gandj-i sukhan*®, Tehran 1368/1989, iii; Rypka, Hist. 
of Iranian literature, Aba Talib Radawi-nizhad, 
Cahar-sad  shd‘ir-i barguzida-yi_ Parsi-gay, Tehran 
1369/1990. (Munipur Rauman) 
SAHARA [see AL-saHRA’]. 

SAHARANPUR, a city of northern India in the 
uppermost part of the Ganges-Djamna Dob (lat. 
29° 57’ N., long. 77° 33’ E.), now in the extreme 
northwestern tip of the Uttar Pradesh State of the In- 
dian Union. 

It was founded in ca. 740/1340, in the reign of 
Muhammad b. Tughluk [q.v.] and was named after a 
local Muslim saint, Shah Haran Cishti. The city and 
district suffered severely during the invasion of 
Timur; in 932/1526 Babur traversed them on his way 
to Panipat, and some local Mughal colonies trace 
their origin to his followers. Muslim influence gained 
much by the proselytising zeal of ‘Abd al-Kuddis, 
who ruled the district until the reign of Akbar. Under 
Akbar, it was the centre of a sarkdr and important 
enough to be a mint place. In the reigns of Djahangir 
and Shah Djahan, Saharanpir was a favourite sum- 
mer resort of the court, owing to the coolness of its 
climate and the abundance of game in_ its 
neighbourhood. Nir Djahan had a palace in the 
village of Narnagar, which perpetuates her name, and 
the royal hunting seat, Padshah Mahall, was built for 
Shah Djahan. After the death of Awrangzib, the 
district suffered severely from the inroads of the Sikhs, 
who massacred Hindis and Muslims indiscriminate- 
ly, until, in 1716, they were temporarily crushed by 
the imperial Mughal authority. The upper Do?ab 
then passed into the hands of the Sayyids of Barha 
(g.2. in Suppl.], and on their fall in 1721 into those of 
several favourites. In 1754 Ahmad Shah Durrani con- 
ferred it on the Rohilla, Nadjib Khan [g.v.], as a 
reward for his services at the battle of Kotila. Before 
his death, in 1770, it was overrun by Sikhs and 
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Marathas. His son Dabit Khan revolted from Dihli, 
but was reconciled, and his son Ghulam Kadir, who 
succeeded him in 1785, established a strong govern- 
ment and dealt firmly with the Sikhs. He was a coarse 
and brutal chief, and in 1788 he blinded the emperor 
Shah ‘Alam, being subsequently justly mutilated and 
put to death by Sindhya. Saharanpir remained 
nominally in the hands of the Marathas, but actually 
in those of the Sikhs, until its conquest and occupation 
by the British after the fall of ‘Aligarh and the batdle 
of Dihli in 1803. Saharanpir was only slightly affected 
by the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8, even though this last 
broke out in the nearby city of Meerut [see Mirafu], 
with order restored by a Gurkha force by the end of 
1857. 

It is now the administrative centre of a District of 
the same name, a meeting-place for roads and 
railways and a centre for agriculture and food process- 
ing. The population of the city was 225,700 in 1971; 
at the opening of the 20th century, a majority of this 
urban population was Muslim, but many of these 
migrated to Pakistan after 1947. Y 

Bibliography: Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Allami, A?im-i- 
Akbari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta 1873- 
94; Tuzuk-1-Djahangiri, tr. Rogers and Beveridge, 
London 1909; ‘Abd al-Hamid Lahiri, Padshah- 
nama, Calcutta 1867-8; W. Irvine, The later Mughals, 
Calcutta 1922; Imperial gazetteer of India®, xxi, 378-9. 

(T.W. Hatc-(C.E. Boswortn]) 

AL-SAHBA?, is the name of a wAadi in the al- 
Khardj [g.v.] district of Nadjd [g.v. and see aL- 
HawTa], the central province of modern Saudi 
Arabia. The word itself is the feminine of an adjective 
of the form afalu, but it has no comparative or 
superlative signification (Wright, Grammar, i, 185A, 
cf. AL-SAHRA?). It is related to sahb, pl. suhub ‘‘desert, 
level country’. The large valley runs eastwards into 
the Gulf basin across the sand desert of al-Dahna? 
{g.v.] and, north of Yabrin, of al-Djafara (see the map 
in AL-SARAB, DjaziRAT). 

Bibliography: British Admiralty, A handbook of 
Arabia, London 1922; J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the 
Persian Gulf, Oman and Central Arabia, Calcutta 
1908-15, repr. Farnborough 1970; Central Office of 
Information, The Arab states of the Persian Gulf and 
South-East Arabia, London 1959; U.S. Geological 
Survey, Western Persian Gulf, Map [-208B (1958); 
R.E. Cheesman, The deserts of Jafura and Jabrin, in 
GJ, \xv, 112-41. (E. van Donzev) 
SAHBAN WAV’IL, the name given to an orator 

and poet of the tribe of Wa? il, ‘‘whose seductive elo- 
quence has passed into a proverb and who, it is said, 
whilst addressing an assembly for half-a-day, never 
used the same word twice’’ (Kazimirski, Dictionnazre, 
i, 1057; see L“A and the other lexica). Speaking of the 
random effects of chance, whereby some person 
became a household word whereas others, equally 
meritorious, do not, al-Djahiz (Hayawan, ii, 104), 
cites Sahban Wa?il, who was eclipsed by his contem- 
porary Ibn al-Kirriyya, murdered by al-Hadjdjadj in 
84/703 (loc. cit., n. 5). 

In his eulogy of the book (al-kitab), the same al- 
Djahiz (ibid. , i, 39) says: ‘‘If you wish, it can be more 
eloquent for you than Sahban Wail or more tongue- 
tied than Bakil’’ (an adolescent), echoing a proverb 
which figures in all the collections, where it is said 
‘‘more convincing (ablagh) than Sahban Wa’il, where- 
as one says ‘‘clearer (afsah) than Kuss b. Sa‘ida [q.v.]”” 
(cf. al-Nuwayri, Nihdya, Cairo 1924, it, 119). 

Al-Tabari, Ta7rikh, ii, 1257, attributes to him seven 
verses in which he praises the courage of the army of 
Kutayba b. Muslim (49-96/669-715 [g.v.]) in the 


course of the conquest of Afghanistan between 89/705 
and 90/706, notably, at the time of the conquest of 
Khokand ([q.v.], which would indicate that Sahban 
was still alive in the caliphate of al-Walid I 
(86-96/705-15). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

7 (T. Faup) 

SAHIB (a.), ‘‘companion’’, a term with various 
senses in Islamic usage. Formally it is an active par- 
ticiple of the transitive verb sahtba yashabu ‘‘to 
associate with’’, but semantically a pure noun; it thus 
cannot govern an object in the accusative. The most 
common plural is ashab, of which the double plural 
(diam¢ al-diam‘) asahib is given in the dictionaries, 
while its ‘‘diminutive of the plural’’ (tasghir al-djam‘) 
usayhab is attested (Wensinck, Concordance, s.v.). Other 
plurals include sahb (a collective noun), sihdb and 
suhban, the verbal nouns suhba and sahdba are also 
employed as plurals (collectives). For the Companions 
of the Prophet one finds sahb, ashab, and specifically 
sahaba (q.v.], the last of which yields the designation of 
the individual, sakabi, by nisba formation (a procedure 
not uncommon with collective nouns). In the vocative 
the truncated form (tarkhim) yd sahi for ya sahibi ‘‘O my 
companion’”’ is well attested. The fem. is sahiba, with 
the plural sawahib and the double plural sawahibat (cf. 
Wensinck, Concordance, s.v.). 

Sahib, in its various semantic transformations, has 
produced a considerable number of titles, allusive 
names, and some technical terms, mostly by being the 
first term in a genitive construct. The idea of ‘‘com- 
panion”’ is specialised in cases where one speaks of the 
sahib of a poet, soothsayer, or orator, meaning his alter 
ego among the djinn from whom he receives (some of) 
his inspiration (also called shayjan [q.v.], rai, and 
tabi‘); this is a pre-Islamic notion, but one that lives 
on in Islamic times as a literary fiction (e.g. in the 
Risdlat al-tawabi‘ wa ’l-zawabi‘ of Ibn Shuhayd (g.».]). 
Still with the meaning ‘‘companion’’, the term has 
sometimes been used to refer to the counsellors of a 
ruler, thus in Ibn al-Mukaffa°’s Risala fi ’l-sahaba (see 
Ch. Pellat, /bn al-Mugaffa‘, mort vers. 140/757, ‘‘con- 
seilleur’’ du Calife [Paris 1976], 88-9). The plural ashab 
followed by the name of a locality in the genitive 
serves to refer to people who are companions in that 
particular place; thus Kur’anic phrases like ashab al- 
ganna, ashab al-nar and ashab al-kahf. 

In a different specialisation sahib may acquire the 
meaning of ‘‘disciple’’, because the student is a cons- 
tant companion of his master. Thus al-Sahiban in 
Hanafi sources refers to the ‘‘two disciples’ of Abi 
Hanifa [¢.v.], i.e. Abi Yusuf [q.v.] and Muhammad 
al-Shaybani [see aL-sHaYBANi]. Specifically, this term 
is used in Sufism to designate the ‘‘adept’’ as opposed 
to the mashab, the ‘‘master’’, their relationship being 
called sukba (see e.g. W.C. Chittick, The Suft path of 
knowledge, Albany 1989, 270-4). The plural ashab fol- 
lowed by a personal name in the genitive is, alongside 
the nisba formation, the normal way of expressing the 
‘adherents of so-and-so’’ or the ‘‘members of his 
school’’: ashab Abi Hanifa = al-Hanaftyya. Al-Fayyimi 
(d. 770/1368) considers: this last usage figurative 
(madjaz), presumably because the school members are 
mostly not contemporary with the founder (al-Misbah 
al-munir, Beirut 1398/1978, 394). 

In one of its semantic developments, the term sahib 
becomes more general: “‘partner’’, ‘‘match’’ (some- 
times ‘’adversary’’), and finally ‘‘someone (or some- 
thing) endowed with s.th. or characterised by s.th.’’ 
In this last sense it ends up being synonymous with 
dhii (cf. sahtb al-hal = dhu ’l-hal, ‘‘the noun modified by 
a circumstantial accusative’’). Here belong the rather 
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popular allusive names, such as sahib al-hut ‘‘the man 
with the fish = Jonah (see Sura LXVIII, 48, and cf. 
the synonymous dhu ‘l-nun in Sidra XXI, 87); sahib al- 
himar ‘‘the man with the donkey’’ =the Kharidjite 
rebel Abt Yazid al-Nukkari (q.v.] (cf. dhu “l-himar, 
nickname of the Yemeni pseudo-prophet Ayhaba at 
the time of the Prophet, and for the symbolism of 
riding a donkey, see C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
islamischen Volker und Staaten, Munich and Berlin 
21943, Eng. tr. History of the Islamic peoples, London 
1949, 49); sahtb al-naka ‘‘the man with the she-camel”’ 
and sahib al-shama ‘‘the man with the mole’’ = the two 
Isma‘ili agitators Yahya b. Zikrawayh and al-Husayn 
b. Zikrawayh (see F. Daftary, The Isma“ilis, their history 
and doctrine, Cambridge 1990, 132). This type of 
cognomen seems to be particularly common with 
religious rebels and ‘‘liberators’’ and has the air of 
being a code and/or taboo name. This type may also 
occur in the plural: ashdb al-fil ‘‘those with the 
elephant’ (Sura CV, 2). In the same semantic 
category belongs the plural ashab followed by an 
abstract noun in the genitive to denote adherents of a 
specific concept: ashdab al-tanasukh ‘‘the believers in 
metempsychosis’’, ashdb al-ra>y ‘‘the proponents of 
juridical discretion’’ as opposed to the ashab al-hadith 
“the proponents of (the exclusive use) of Prophetic 
Tradition.’’ The last example shows that, even with a 
concrete noun (hadith being a corpus of texts), the 
resulting compound may still belong in this category, 
with ‘‘belief in’’, ‘“‘defence of’’, or a similar notion 
being understood. Thus e.g. sahib al-dik and sahib al- 
kalb ‘‘the advocate of the rooster’ and ‘‘the advocate 
of the dog’’ (in al-Djahiz, al-Hayawan, passim); ob- 
viously, these expressions could also mean the 
‘‘owners’’ of the rooster and the dog. 

By narrowing the semantic field just mentioned one 
arrives at the notion of ‘‘possessor, owner, lord, 
chief.’’ In the legal sense of ownership one finds it in 
sahib al-bayt ‘‘the owner of the house’’ and similarly in 
sahib al-dayn ‘‘debtor.’’ In the sense of ‘‘chief’’ it 
forms part of the designation of a good many ad- 
ministrative offices: sa@hib al-djaysh ‘‘army chief’, sahib 
al-barid ‘‘chief of intelligence’’, sahib al-shurta ‘‘police 
chief’’, sahzb al-suk ‘‘market inspector’’ ( = tr. of Grk. 
agoranomos, later on called muhtasib, cf. J. Schacht, An 
introduction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 25), sahib al- 
diwan, or Persian sahib-diwan ‘‘chief financial ad- 
ministrator under the [lkhans, on a par with the 
vizier.’” Somewhat removed, but still in the same 
category, the author of a book may be called sahib al- 
kttab. Used with the title of a famous book, this would 
again result in an allusive name: sahib al-Kashshaf ‘‘the 
author of the Kashshaf’’, i.e. al-Zamakhshari, author 
of the Kur’dnic commentary of that title. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
t f (W.P. Hetnricus) 

SAHIB ATA OGHULLARI, the modern desig- 
nation for the descendants of the Rum Saldjukid 
vizier Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali (d. 687/1288), known as 
Sahib Ata. Literary sources record two sons of Fakhr 
al-Din, Tadj al-Din Husayn, the eldest (Ibn Bibi, ed. 
M.Th. Houtsma, Histoire des Seldjoucides d’Asie 
Mineure, Leiden 1902, iii, 337) and Nusrat al-Din 
(Aksara>1, ed. Osman Turan, Musamarat al-akhbar, 
Ankara 1944,.74). An anonymous Tawarikh-i al-i 
Saldjik completed after 765/1363 also mentions a 
daughter (F.N. Uzluk, Anadolu Selguklulart devleti tarthi, 
Ankara 1952, facs. text 70). The enduring influence of 
the family in the western borderlands of the Rim 
Saldjakid domains dates from the years following the 
accession of Rukn al-Din Kilié Arslan [see KiLipy 
ARSLAN Iv] to the sultanate in 644/1246, when the 








principality of the March (imdrat-i wildyat-1 udj) was 
bestowed on Tadj al-Din and Nusrat al-Din, with 
Kittahya {g.v.], Sanduklu, Ghurghurum and 
Akshehir as an appanage. (Aksara’i, 74). The 
brothers evidently did not retain these lands. How- 
ever, in ca. 670/1271 they again jointly received the 
commandership (serleshkeri = subashilik) of Ladik, 
Khonas and Karahisar Devele (Ibn Bibi, of. cit., iv, 
308). The last of these is evidently the same as Afyan 
Karahisar [g.v.], which remained in the possession of 
the family into the following century. 

In 676/1277 both brothers lost their lives at the bat- 
tle of Altuntash against the rebel Djimri {see 
KARAMAN-OGHULLARI) who, for a while, occupied 
Karahisar Devele (Aksara?i, 151). However, after his 
defeat and death the town evidently returned to the 
possession of the family of Sahib Ata. The anonymous 
Tawarikh-i al-i Saldjik refers to a victory in 686/1287 
of the Germiyanids [see GERMIYAN-OGHULLARI] over 
the lord of Karahisar, the son of Sahib Ata’s daughter 
(Uzluk, loc. cit.). In his list of Turkish principalities 
submitting to the noyan Coban (q.v.] after the acces- 
sion of the IIkhanid Abu Sa‘id in 716/1316, Aksara’i, 
311, mentions Karahisar Devele as being in the 
possession of the ‘‘grandsons of Fakhr al-Din’’. Al- 
“Umari too, in about 730/1330, notes that ‘‘Karasar’’ 
belonged to ‘‘Ibn al-Sayib’’ ( =al-Sahib) who pos- 
sessed, in addition, a thousand villages and four thou- 
sand cavalrymen. To defend his possessions against 

oban’s son, Timurtash, he had sought the protec- 
tion of the lord of Germiyan through marriage to his 
daughter (Masaltk al-absar, cited by Ahmed Tewhid, in 
TOEM, \st series, ii [1327/1909], 563 ff.). An inscrip- 
tion over the portal of the Kubbeli Djami‘ in Afyan 
Karahisar, bearing the date 731/1331, names the 
founder of the mosque as the ‘‘great lord’’ (al-mawla 
al-mu‘azzam) Ahmad b. Muhammad, who was 
presumably the ‘‘Ibn al-Sahib’’ to whom al-SUmari 
refers. An inscription dated 742/1341 on the Ulu 
Djami‘ in Afyan Karahisar refers to the same person 
as ‘‘Nusrat al-Dawla wa ’l-Din Ahmad’’, describing 
him as ‘‘the progeny of the great viziers’’ (suldlat al- 
wuzara? al-‘izam) (Ahmed Tewhid, in TTEM, 1st 
series, xi [1341/1923], 357). It is conceivable that this 
Ahmad b. Muhammad was the son of the ‘‘Shams al- 
Din Muhammad son of (Nusrat al-Din?) Hasan son 
of (Fakhr al-Din) ‘Ali (Sahib Ata) son of Husayn’”’ 
who is buried in the Sahip Ata Mausoleum in Konya 
(Ahmed Tewhid, loc. cit.). 

Evidence of the family disappears in the second half 
of the 8th/14th century, but in the Ottoman period 
Afyin Karahisar «ontinued to be known as Sahib’in 
Karahisari (Neshri, ed. F.R. Unat and M.A. 
Koéymen, Kitab-: Cthanniima, Ankara 1949, i, 65) or, 
from the 10th/16th century, as Karahisar-i Sahib 
(‘‘Sahib’s Karahisar’’). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. See also 1.H. 
Uzungarsih, Anadolu beyliklert, Ankara 1969, 150-2; 
Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London 1968. 

ou - (C. IMBER) 
SAHIB at-BAB (a.), ‘‘high chamberlain’’, a title 

borne, in Fatimid Egypt, by a man of the sword 
counted amongst the first rank of amirs (‘‘amirs bear- 
ing a collar’’, al-umara? al-mutawwakiin). This official 
ranked next after the vizier, and his office, or ‘‘lesser 
vizierate’’, was in fact the stepping-stone to the 
vizierate for Yanis al-Rami, Ridwan al-Walakhshi 
and Abu ’]-Ashbal Dirgham b. ‘Amir. The greater 
part of our information on this official duties comes 
from Ibn al-Tuwayr: he was president of the tribunal 
considering petitions and requests when the vizier was 
not a ‘‘man of the sword’’, and he sat at the golden 
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door of the palace in order to register complaints and 
pleas. When the vizier was a ‘‘man of the sword’’ and 
presided in person, the sahib al-bab’s role as simple 
assistant was reminiscent of that of the hagjzb amongst 
the Mamluks. 

The institution did not exist among the first 
Fatimids, and Husam al-Mulk Aftakin, in the time of 
the vizierate for al-Afdal, was the first sahzb al-bab to 
be mentioned in the sources (beginning of the 
6th/12th century). The sahib al-bab was addressed as 
al-Mu‘azzam; the first to be thus called was the amir 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar Khumurtash al-Hafizi in ca. 
535/1141. His deputy, to whom he delegated the im- 
portant office (called al-niyaba al-sharifa) of assigning 
their places to envoys accredited to the court, was 
generally a legal figure or a religious dignitary, whom 
one addressed as ‘Adiyy al-Mulk. The sahib al-bab oc- 
cupied an important place in the processions forming 
part of the official ceremonies and the caliphal recep- 
tions of the later Fatimids [see MAWAKIB. 1], a 
ceremonial occasion which Ibn al-Tuwayr [¢.v.] 
describes in detail. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Tuwayr, Nuzhat  al- 
muklatayn fi akhbar al-dawlatayn, ed. A.F. Sayyid, 
Beirut 1992, 120-8; Ibn al-Furat, Ta7rikh, ed. 
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SAHIB GIRAY KHAN I, khan of the Crimea 

(939-58/1532-51) and khan of Kazan (927-30/1521- 
4), son of Mengli Giray Khan I {q.v.] and his wife Nar 
Dewlet, mother through an earlier marriage of 
Muhammad Emin (d. 925/1519), the last khan of 
Kazan [q.v.] in direct line from Ulugh Muhammad, 
khan of the Golden Horde (1419-24, 1427-38). Half- 
brother of Mehmed Giray Khan I (920-9/1515-23 
[¢.v.]), Sahib Giray was instrumental in this latter 
khan’s new hostile policy against Muscovy, their 
father Mengli Giray’s traditional ally. In 927/1521, 
Sahib Giray was able with the khan’s help to drive 
away the Russian-backed candidate, Shah ‘Ali, and to 
occupy the throne of Kazan, thus stressing the Giray 
family’s claims to the heritage of the Golden Horde. 
In concurrence with Mehmed Girdy Khan I, he 
subsequently engaged in a struggle with Muscovy for 
the possession of the steppe region, which was to come 
to an end only 31 years later with Tsar Ivan IV’s 
(1533-84) destruction of that khanate. In 929/1523, 
the brothers attacked the khanate of Astrakhan [g.2. ], 
from where they ousted Husayn Khan, Muscovy’s 
candidate. In the same year, they launched a major 
campaign against Grand Prince Vasiliy III of 
Muscovy (1505-33). In the following year, as Vasiliy 
III prepared an expedition against Kazan, Sahib 
Giray abdicated from the throne of Kazan, designated 
his nephew Safa Giray (first reign 930-7/1524-31) as 
his successor and took refuge with the Ottomans. The 
following eight years, Sahib Girdy stayed in Istanbul 
as a guest and trusted friend of sultan Siileyman 
Kanini (1520-66 [q.v.]). He not only participated in 
that sultan’s campaigns, e.g. in Hungary in 1532, but 
he also became intimately acquainted with Ottoman 
institutions and culture. 

After both the Ottoman-backed Se‘adet Girady 
Khan I (1524-May 1532) and his nephew Islam Giray 
Khan I (May-Sept. 1532 (q.v.]), who had found sup- 
port with parts of the Crimean tribal aristocracy, had 
renounced the khanship, the Ottoman sultan con- 
firmed with a firman (reference to this is made in a 
document, the text and translation of which is given 
in Khanat de Crimée, 121-5; transcription in Gokbilgin 





1973, 55-6) Sahib Girady as the new khan and the 
former khan, Islam Giray, as his kalgha [q.v.] or heir 
apparent. Accompanied by a large detachment of Ot- 
toman troops (kapi kulu), among them 360 ar- 
tillerymen (topcu and tufenké?) and 1,000 Janissaries, 
the new khan received the homage of the represen- 
tatives of the Crimean noble clans (karacu beys) at the 
mouth of the Dnepr (Ozii [see 621}) river. He was the 
first Crimean khan to receive the segban akéesi or acces- 
sion money. 

Obviously, the new khan had not been accepted by 
the entire Crimean noble families. An undated letter 
of a Crimean nobleman to the Ottoman sultan, prob- 
ably written towards the end of 1533 or at the begin- 
ning of 1534 (See Khanat de Crimée, 125-7), accuses the 
khan of not respecting the customs and traditions of 
the past. 

In the same letter, the sultan is asked to designate 
a new khan, arguing that the power struggle between 
Sahib Giray Khan and his kalgha Islam Giray, each 
supported by partisans from the noble clans, was 
threatening to ruin the country. Sahib Giray’s 
troubles with his nephew Islam Giray continued until 
he succeeded, in 1537, in having him killed by Baki 
Beg, one of the leaders of the eminent Crimean karacu 
clan of the Manghits and subsequently Sahib Giray’s 
most dangerous opponent. After this incident, the 
Crimean nobles who had been partisans of Islam 
Giray paid allegiance to the khan. 

Sahib Giray Khan was now free to participate as a 
much-honoured ally in the Ottoman campaign 
against Moldavia (1538), which ended with the 
establishment of the sandjak of Akkerman comprising 
the territories of Budjak [¢.v.], between the rivers Prut 
and Dnestr, and the neighbourhood of the former 
Tatar fortress of Ozii/Otakov (cf. G. Veinstein, L ’oc- 
cupation ottomane d’Oéakov et le probleme de la frontitre 
lituano-tatare, 1538-1544, in Passé turco-tatar-Présent 
Soviétique. Etudes offertes 4 A. Bennigsen, Louvain-Paris 
1986, 123-55). In the following year, the khan turned 
his attention towards his unruly Cerkes neighbours. 
Owing to the rugged terrain, however, the campaign 
was not successful, nor was another one in 1542. 

In winter 1539/40, the khan sent an army of 30,000 
men on a raid against Muscovy, under the command 
of the kalgha, his son Emin Giray. In winter 1541, 
Sahib Giray in person led an—unsuccessful— 
campaign into Muscovite territory, but then finally 
managed to kill the Manghit Baki Beg, associated 
with the Noghays [g.v.] of the steppe who represented 
the most imminent threat to the Crimean Tatars and 
their pasture lands outside the peninsula. In 1546, 
Sahib Girdy’s firearms dealt a severe blow to the 
Noghays’ pre-eminence in the steppe. In 1549, he 
went on a punitive campaign against the khan of 
Astrakhan in an effort to preserve Crimean political 
claims in that region. 

In spite of his excellent relations with the Ottoman 
court, at least during the first half of his rule, Sahib 
Giray proved to be more than a puppet ruler in the 
service of sultan Sileym4n’s power game in the Black 
Sea area, or, on a different level, the preservation of 
the sultan’s peaceful policy towards Muscovy in view 
of his trade interests. The khan’s main political objec- 
tive remained the containment of his northern 
neighbour. In this aim, he made regular inroads into 
that territory. 

Both the intervention of the Shirin bey on behalf of 
the powerful Crimean aristocracy and the suspicion of 
Ottoman court circles in regard to Sahib Giray’s in- 
dependent political action led to the khan’s final 
downfall. Under the pretext of investing Dewlet Giray 
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[g.v.], another ‘‘hostage’’ prince at the Sublime 
Porte, with the khanship of Kazan, the Ottoman 
sultan sent Dewlet Giray with an Ottoman detach- 
ment to the peninsula, where he was able to win 
general support (Ramadan 958/Sept. 1551). Sahib 
Giray subsequently was murdered in the fortress of 
Taman, together with his sons, by a partisan of his 
nephew and successor Dewlet Giray, who was to 
become the most powerful khan of the 16th century. 

Sahib Giray Khan was considered a courageous 
and resourceful, though harsh ruler, both by his con- 
temporaries and by later chroniclers. In spite of his 
marked taste for Ottoman civilisation, he pursued 
Crimean political interests by strengthening the 

ingizid steppe tradition—the khan’s power against 
that of the leaders of the tribal aristocracy (Inalcik, 
passim). It was most probably in the reign of Sahib 
Giray Khan that the seat of power was transferred 
from Eski Kirim (Solghat) to Baghée Saray {q.v.]. 
Diplomatic evidence seems to indicate that from 1533 
onwards, Baghte Saray was the place where the khans 
had their palace and where they received foreign 
representatives (Fisher, Crimean Tatars, 29-30). ‘Abd 
il-Ghaffar (“Umdet iil-tewarikh, 101-2) mentions his 
building activities, a mosque, a medrese, palaces, a 
double bath and shops. The cultural life of the Cri- 
mean peninsula took a decisive turn towards Ot- 
tomanisation in the spheres of the military, of institu- 
tions and of the arts. 

The most detailed source on both political and 
cultural life under Sahib Giray Khan’s reign is Tarikh- 
i Sahib Giray Khan, the first chronicle of Crimean Tatar 
history as such, completed in 960/1553, shortly after 
the khan’s death, by Kaystini-zade Mehmed Nida’i, 
known as Remmal Kh'adja, the khan’s physician 
and astrologer. 
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Khan is by H. inalcik, The Khan and the tribal 
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SAHIB KIRAN (a. and P.), a title meaning ‘‘Lord 
of the (auspicious) conjunction’. Kiran means a con- 
junction of the planets, kiran al-saSdayn [see AL-sASDAN] 
a conjunction of the two auspicious planets (Jupiter 
and Venus), and kirdn al-nahsayn a conjunction of the 
two inauspicious planets (Saturn and Mars). In the 
title, the word refers, of course, to the former only. 
The Persian : of the idafa is omitted, as in sahib-dil, by 
fakk-t idafa. The title was first assumed by the Amir 
Timir, who is said to have been born under a for- 
tunate conjunction, but with whom its assumption 
was, of course, an afterthought. After his death, poets 
and flatterers occasionally applied it to lesser 
sovereigns, even to so insignificant a ruler as the 
South Indian Burhan II Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
[see NIZAM SHAHIS], but it was officially assumed by 
Timir’s distant descendant, the Mughal emperor 
Shah Djahan [¢.v.], who styled himself Sahib Kzran-i- 
Thani ‘‘the second Lord of the Conjunction’’. 


Sahib-Kiran was also, in Persia, where it has since 
been corrupted into Kiran or Kran, the name of a coin 
of 1000 dinars, the tenth part of a tuiman. 

Bibliography: Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi, Zafar- 
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SAHIB aL-MADINA (a.), an administrative 
function found in mediaeval Islamic Spain. 

Documentation for this is almost exclusively found 
in regard to al-Andalus. The Granadan jurist Ibn 
Sahl [g.v.], in his al-Ahkam al-kubré, mentions it 
amongst the six traditional functions (kAuffa or 
‘*magistratures’’) which gave their holders the right to 
pronounce judgements (the kadi, the sa@hzb al-shurta, the 
s. al-mazalim, the s. al-radd, the 5. al-madina and the s. 
al-suik). According to the Valencian Ibn al-Abbar 
[g.v.], there existed until the 7th/13th century two 
distinct magistratures, sc. the sahib al-madina and the 
s. al-shurta. In the 8th/14th century, Ibn Sa‘id [g.v. ] 
(in the great, later compilation of Andalusian culture 
by al-Makkari, the Nafh al-ti), and in the following 
one, Ibn Khaldin (¢.v.], in his Mukaddima, also men- 
tion the title of s. al-madina, but make it the designa- 
tion of the chief of the police or shurta in Muslim 
Spain. However, the Sevillan Ibn ‘Abdiin (g.v.], who 
in his treatise on Azsba, written towards the end of the 
5th/11th century, passes in review the administrative 
offices in the capital at the end of the period of the 
Taifas and that of the first Almoravids, does not men- 
tion it. Nor does it appear in the detailed list of func- 
tions given by the Maghribi al-Wansharisi [g. v. ] in his 
K. al-Wilayat, even though this last is in part inspired 
by the Andalusian tradition. 

Nevertheless, the Arabic sources on al-Andalus 
amply attest the existence of this ‘‘magistrature of the 
town’’ from the reign of the Umayyad amir of Cor- 
dova ‘Abd al-Rahman II (206-38/822-52), who is 
said, according to Ibn Sa‘id, ‘‘to have separated the 
wilayat al-sik from the functions of the shurta called 
wildyat al-madina’’, until the crisis of the caliphate in 
the early 5th/11th century. The names of a good 
number of its holders are known to us. Ibn Hayyan’s 
{g.v.] Muktabis, which used the Annals of ‘Isa b. 
Ahmad al-Razi, an author contemporary with the 
caliphate, testifies to the existence of two wilayat al- 
madinas, one for Cordova and one for the new capital 
of Madinat al-Zahra’. The importance of the persons 
holding this first charge or dignity appears from the 
duties entrusted to them under the amirate and the 
caliphate. These were diverse, and could involve 
policing and public order, justice, the levying of taxes 
and even leading armies, all of which leads one to 
think that there were no strictly determined duties but 
rather, on a basis difficult to determine for the city of 
Cordova, a nexus of functions varying in extent ac- 
cording to the confidence placed in the holder, 
especially as this last often piled up for himself other 
offices (was it as kad or wazir, or as sahib al-madina, 
that such a person holding these offices at the same 
time might lead a military expedition?). 

Under the caliph al-Hakam II, the detailed descrip- 
tions of the protocollary order of official ceremonies 
during the years 360-4/971-5 place the wazir, katib and 
Sahib al-madina of Cordova Dja‘far b. ‘Uthman al- 
Mushafi immediately on the caliph’s right; but since 
this concerns the ‘‘strong man’’ at this moment in the 
régime, it is hard to discern exactly under which title 
he held this preponderant role. It is nevertheless cer- 
tain that the post was at this time a lofty one; on al- 
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Hakam’s death in 366/976, al-Mushafi designated the 
dead ruler’s youngest son, Hisham II, as caliph, 
himself assumed the office of hagjtb (which had not 
been filled for several years) and designated his own 
son sahib al-madina of Cordova. A little later, in his 
brilliant ascension to the heights of power, Muham- 
mad Ibn Abi ‘Amir (the future al-Mansur), in the first 
place stripped the latter of his post in order to occupy 
it personally, and then eliminated al-Mushafi himself 
and replaced him as hagjib. Afterwards, under the 
‘Amirid dictatorship, the function and title lost their 
importance. However, it is known that, at this time, 
a high personage, a cousin of al-Mansur’s, held the 
title of sdhib al-madinatayn (‘‘in charge of the two 
cities’’, i.e. Cordova and, it is thought, the official 
‘Amirid centre of al-Madina al-Zahira rather than the 
caliphal one of Madinat al-Zahra?, which had no im- 
portance in practice by this time). 

The fact that the office seems to have existed only 
in al-Andalus poses a problem. It has been seen above 
that ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II is supposed to have created 
the office. J. Vallvé, in a detailed study of the history 
of this function under the Umayyads, has set forth the 
hypothesis that the sahtb al-madina could derive from 
the comes ctvitatis of the Roman and Visigothic period. 
The idea ought to be approached with prudence. Cer- 
tainly, the sources bear witness to the existence, 
during the Umayyad amirate, of an office of kumis 
(g.v.] entrusted to a Christian, who originally had 
jurisdiction over the Mozarab community but who 
was at times the recipient of the sovereign’s con- 
fidence and given various functions, including the 
command of the guard, the kitdba and the collection of 
taxes, even involving those from the Muslims. But the 
pieces of evidence adduced by Vallvé himself allow us 
to aver that, under ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II, there existed 
contemporaneously a kumis of the Christians—for 
whom there are still some indications in the 4th/10th 
century—and a sahib al-madina, and this makes the 
idea—in any case not very acceptable in the context 
of the Iberian peninsula under Islam—of a transfor- 
mation pure and simple of the comes civitatis into the 
sahib al-madina difficult to accept. Nevertheless, can 
one exclude the possibility that the change in 
numerical proportion between Christian and Muslim 
populations in Cordova in favour of the second group 
might, in the 3rd/9th century, have led to the transfer 
to a newly-created office/magistrature involving ad- 
ministrative and judicial functions which had been, in 
practice, and in the context of the capital city, exercis- 
ed until then by the ‘‘count’’ of the Christians? 

Vallvé’s hypothesis endeavours to take into account 
an exceptional case in al-Andalus, which is com- 
plicated by the fact that, after the Reconquista, in 
Aragon and Navarre at the end of the 11th and begin- 
ning of the 12th centuries, the Christians gave to the 
municipal magistrate appointed by the king for ad- 
ministration and for rendering justice in the towns, 
the title of justicia, but also that of zalmedina, obviously 
a linguistic calque of the Arabic sahzb al-madina. The 
same state of affairs is attested in Christian Toledo, 
where there existed in the 12th century a zafalmedina. 
This leads one to suppose that, in the political capitals 
of principalities reconquered by the Christians at the 
end of the period of the Taifas, there still existed an 
official in the Umayyad tradition exercising the duties 
of sahib al-madina or bearing the title. 
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SAHIFA (a.), lit. ‘‘a flat object, a plaque, a leaf’, 
whence ‘‘a surface or material on which one can 
write’’, applied especially to fragments of the Kur’an 
or hadith or any other document of a solemn nature, 
whence finally, the written texts themselves. The pl. 
suhuf is uncommon for feminine nouns (but cf. madina, 
pl. mudun ‘‘town’’, safina pl. sufun ‘‘ship’’). 

1. Linguistic usage. 

The term appears contemporaneously with the ad- 
vent of Islam, but must evidently have existed before 
then. In Kur’an, XLIII, 71, sthaf also appears as a pl. 
of sahkfa, with the sense ‘“‘plates, platters’, but suhuf 
appears eight times in the sacred text. Suras XX, 133, 
and LXXXVII, 18, refer to ‘‘the ancient scriptures’, 
in LXXXVII, 19, and LIII, 36-7, described more 
narrowly as those of Abraham and Moses, always in 
the perspective of a continued revelation, from the 
Creation to Muhammad, without naming the latter. 
But it is clearly Muhammad who is referred to in 
LXXX ‘‘He frowned’’, and v. 13 mentions the suhuf 
mukarrama ‘‘honoured leaves’’. Slightly later, after the 
Hidjra of A.D. 622, there comes XCVIII, 2, suhuf 
mutahhara ‘‘purified leaves’’. The Prophet’s contem- 
poraries, always hostile, would have liked some suhuf 
munashshara ‘‘leaves/scrolls spread out/unrolled’’, 
LXXIV, 52. Finally, to announce the end of the 
world, a series of utterances beginning with idha@ 
‘‘when...’’ describe apocalyptic events, including wa- 
idha ’l-suhuf nushirat ‘‘when the leaves/scrolls will be 
spread out/unrolled’’ (LX XXI, 10), which could also 
mean the documents in which men’s deeds are 
recorded. 

Sahifa and mushaf and their plurals are attested in 
Hadith 63 and 65 times respectively (Wensinck, Con- 
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cordance, iii, 360-1). As a leaf meant to receive a writ- 
ten text,-the sahifa could be rolled up (¢awa) or spread 
out/unrolled (nashara), and might often be suspended 
(‘allaka) e.g. from the hilt of a sword. It was meant to 
be read in public and put into effect like an edict or 
ordinance. 

The Prophet, just before his death, asked for a 
sahifa for writing upon at his dictation (Ibn Hanbal, 
iii, 346; Ibn Madja, Zuhd, 7). This must refer to a 
blank piece of writing material, a leaf of parchment or 
papyrus. 

According to the Siva (Ibn Ishak and Ibn Hisham 
[¢.vv.]), there will be a mysterious fire which will 
devour the unjust person but spare the one who has 
suffered injustice. Two priests will come forth public- 
ly, with their mushafs round their necks, and walk 
through the fire. Idols and offerings will be consumed, 
but not the two mushafs (Sira, Cairo 1937, i, 24). The 
first Muslim migrants to Ethiopia witnessed the 
bishops spreading out (nashari) their mushafs (tbid., i, 
358). At the moment of ‘Umar’s conversion, the latter 
found with his sister and brother-in-law a sahifa (par- 
chment? leaf?) on which was written the opening of 
stra XX (ibid., i, 364-6). 

Correlatives of sahifa include: kirtas {[g.v.], occurring 
once in the Kur?an, as also its pl.; kitab [g.v.], occurr- 
ing 255 times, and its pl. six times; lawh {q.v.], once, 
and its pl. four times; mawthtk/mithak [q.v.}, only to be 
connected with sahifa under its aspect of pact, treaty, 
convention; nuskha (q.v.], once only; rakk [¢.v.}, once 
only; ruk‘a, non Kuranic but with the sense of a piece 
of clothing or administrative document, or a sealed, 
personal message (Stra, i, 26); sifr, non-Kur?anic, but 
found there five times in its pl. asfar, with the sense of 
books, volumes; and warak(a) (q.v.], three occurrences 
altogether, a leaf of a tree or of a ms. in Hadith 
(Ibn Madja). There are obvious links between all 
these terms designating materials meant to receive 
writing, with all the sacred connotations of this latter 
term. An impression is given that communication 
with the divine is perceived as taking place on three 
levels: (1) the risala, or mission of God’s messengers; 
(2) the kutub, the writings resulting from this mission; 
and (3) the sukuf, leaves in the form of archives, 
documents to which later reference is always possible. 

2. Definition. 

Sahifa does not refer to a leaf, since we have the 
word waraka in both Kur?an and Hadith, nor yet paper 
(only after ca. A.D. 750), but a flat, smooth surface 
specially prepared for writing, a document written on 
a page on a flat surface, not a stone, such as parch- 
ment or papyrus. 

The mushaf is a collection of written leaves placed 
between two covers (suhuf bayn daffat?'/lawh¥' ’l- 
mushaf), or a collection of a complete assemblage of 
leaves, each leaf being called a sahifa, or a collection 
of pieces, of documents, a corpus or vulgate. In his 
L‘A, ix, 186a-187a, Ibn Manzar defines a sahifa as a 
surface of writing upon in the form of a leaf. It differs 
from a ruk‘a, which is necessarily sealed, whilst a sahifa 
can be opened out, fixed on a wall or attached to 
something. He mentions, in this connection, the anec- 
dote about Tarafa and al-Mutalammis [¢.vv.], both of 
them bearers of a sahifa, an unsealed letter from the 
king ‘Amr b. Hind ordering their execution. By get- 
ting the letter deciphered by a youth, al-Mutalammis 
escaped death, whilst Tarafa perished. 

A sahifa could be a leaf on which was transcribed the 
text of a pact or treaty, meant to be read out to the 
people and fixed on the wall of the Ka‘ba or public 
place, whilst the expression suhuf mutahhara/mukarrama 
could mean the leaves on which the Divine Revelation 
was written. 


3. History. 

The conversion of ‘Umar was a shock for the 
Prophet’s enemies and encouraged the first Muslims, 
who performed their worship at the Ka‘ba itself. This 
conversion resulted from the discovery of a sahifa (= 
page) of the Kur’4n which ‘Umar had read at his 
sister’s house (see above). This gave rise to another 
sahifa, an agreement amongst the leading men of 
Kuraysh, a kind of resolution voted upon by the 
people of Mecca and posted up inside the Ka‘ba. 
(This edict recalls such documents amongst the an- 
cient Romans, which were written on a leaf, read out 
to the people and publicly posted in the Forum.) (Sira, 
i, 371, 397, 399; al-Tabari, iii, 1189-98). 

In A.D. 619, there had taken place the emigration 
of many of the Muslims from Mecca to Ethiopia [see 
HIDJRA; MUHADJIRUN}, whilst those remaining in Mec- 
ca had protection from the young ‘Umar. But in a 
counter-stroke, the Meccan leaders produced from 
their deliberations a sahifa, this event being the most 
important one in the history of Meccan-Muslim rela- 
tions in the years immediately before the Hidjra. A 
social and economic boycott of the Muslims of the 
Banu Hashim and of al-Muttalib was envisaged, in- 
volving a prohibition of marriages with them and 
avoidance of commercial contacts. These two Muslim 
clans took refuge in their shi or ravine, on the lands 
of Abu Talib. The boycott lasted for two or three 
years, during which the sahifa was posted up in the 
Ka‘ba, but was not completely watertight. Certain 
citizens eventually banded together to denounce the 
pact, and five of them, Zuhayr b. Umayya, al- 
Mut‘im b. ‘Adi, Abu ’l-Bakhtara b. Hisham and 
Zam(a b. al-Aswad, harangued the crowd in front of 
the Ka‘ba and denounced the sahifa; but the story goes 
that the words of it had all been eaten away by worms, 
with the exception of the opening words ‘‘In thy 
name, O Lord!’’ (Siva, ed. Wiistenfeld, 247-51; 
W.M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford 1953, 
121-2). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
_ (A. GuHépiRa) 

SAHIH (a.), literally, ‘‘sound, healthy’’. 

1. As a technical term in the science of hadith 
[g.v.], i.e. Muslim tradition. 

It did not come into use immediately with the onset 
of isnad criticism, for al-Ramahurmuzi (d. 360/970 
[¢.v.]}, who wrote the first systematic work on hadith, 
does not seem to have applied it yet. It is used by 
mediaeval as well as modern Muslim tradition experts 
(sometimes followed in this by some western scholars) 
to describe or qualify one particular prophetic tradi- 
tion or a whole collection of such traditions. Sahih 
traditions constitute one of the three major subdivi- 
sions of Muslim traditions, the other two being hasan, 
i.e. ‘‘fair’’, and da‘if, i.e. ‘‘weak’’. The commonest 
definition of a tradition which is declared sahih is that 
it is supported by an isnad [q.v.] which is labelled as 
sahih, namely, one which shows a chain of transmit- 
ters going back to the Prophet in an uninterrupted 
manner, i.e. each pair of two transmitters in that 
chain must both be considered “adi, i.e. ‘‘upright’’ or 
“‘honest’” to the point that their testimonies are ad- 
missible in a court of law, and dabit, i.e. ‘‘painstaking- 
ly accurate’’. Finally, they should be known to have 
met each other. In the case where a personal meeting 
of two transmitters is not recorded in so many words, 
it is imperative for an isnad in which these figure to be 
called sahth, that their lifetimes should show a suffi- 
cient overlap (in Arabic: mu‘dsara) for a master-pupil 
relationship, or at least some transmission, to become 
feasible. Moreover, for a tradition to be sahih, it 
should neither be shadhdh, i.e. attested by a single isndd 
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not found anywhere else, nor mu‘allal, i.e. marred by 
a “illa, i.e. a (hidden) defect pertaining to one pair of 
transmitters in its isndd. In short, a hadith that deserves 
to be labelled sahzk is one credited with the highest 
possible degree of acceptability. 

Many different isndd strands received the qualifica- 
tion of being ‘‘the most sahih strand of all’’ at the 
hands of various early tradition scholars, but none is 
more famous than al-Bukhari’s favourite strand: (al- 
Shafi'i [g.v.])-Malik b. Anas {g.v.}-Nafis [g.v. ]-“Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar [(q.v.]-Prophet. This strand was used 
also to support untold numbers of doubtful traditions, 
as its very frequent occurrence in e.g. the Lisan al- 
mizan of Ibn Hadjar [q.v.] testifies. For a survey of the 
other strands held to be particularly sahih, see Bibl. 

Tradition collections entitled a/-Djami‘ al-sahth are 
the canonical collections by al-Bukhari (d. 256/870 
{g.v.]), Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj (d. 261/875 [g. v.]) and 
al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892 (q.v.]). Those of al-Bukhari 
and Muslim are, furthermore, generally referred to as 
“‘the two Sahihs’’. Besides, the post-canonical collec- 
tion made by Ibn Hibban al-Busti (d. 354/965 {g.v. }) 
entitled al-Musnad al-sahih ‘ala ’l-takasim wa ’l-anw4‘ is 
often abbreviated to Sahih Ibn Hibban, cf. the redaction 
of ‘Ala? al-Din ‘Ali b. Balban al-Farisi (d. 739/1339) 
called al-Ihsan bi-tartib sahth Ibn Hibban, ed. Kamal Y. 
al-Hiut, Beirut 1987, 10 parts. Finally, there is the ear- 
ly, mainly Ibadi [see rnAptyya] collection of al-Rabi* 
b. Habib (d. ca. 170/785) which is sometimes called a/- 
Djami al-sahih. 

Bibliography: For a survey of definitions of, and 
gradations and sub-divisions within, the technical 
term, as well as the most sahih isnad strands linked 
to various Companions and later key figures in 
hadith, see al-Hakim al-Naysabiri, Ma‘rifat ‘ulim al- 
hadith, ed. Mu‘zam Husayn, Cairo-Haydarabad 

1937, 58-62; Nawawi, Takrib, tr. by W. Marcais in 

JA, 9 séries, XVI (1900), 480-97; Ibn al-Salah, al- 

Mukaddima [fi ‘ulm al-hadith], edited with Mahdsin 

al-istilah of Siradj al-Din ‘Umar al-Bulkini by 

‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman Bint al-Shati?, Cairo 

1974, 82-102; Djalal al-Din al-Suyugi, Tadrib al-rawi 

Ji sharh takrib al-Nawawi, ed. ‘Abd al-Wahhab ‘Abd 
al-Latif, Cairo 1966, I, 62-152; Subhi al-Salih, 

‘Ulim al-hadith wa-mustalahuhu, Damascus 1959, 

141-57. (G.H.A. JuynBoLt) 

2. In law. 

In Islamic law, a legal act is regarded as valid, i.e. 
having its desired legal effects, if all its essential 
elements (rukn, pl. arkan) are present and the 
necessary conditions (shart, pl. shurif) are fulfilled. If 
one or more of these elements or conditions are lack- 
ing, the act is null and void (fasid or bafil (q.v. |), there- 
fore does not exist and has no effect. This classifica- 
tion applies to acts of devotion (‘bddat) as well as to 
legal acts (mu‘amalat). With regard to the former, the 
desired effect is being acquitted of an obligation, 
which will result in reward in the Hereafter. Thus an 
obligatory salat [g.v.] performed in compliance with 
the prescriptions, is valid, counts as the discharge of 
a duty and will be recompensed after one’s death. 
Similarly, a repudiation duly pronounced according 
to the rules is valid and produces its legal effects such 
as the dissolution of the marriage and the beginning 
of the waiting period for the wife (‘idda [q.v.]). Valid 
acts are not necessarily binding (/@zim). Most schools 
recognise as valid suspended (mawkif) acts, i.e. legal 
acts that have no obligatory effect until after their 
ratification by a third party, such as acts performed by 
an unauthorised agent (fuduli) or a discerning minor 
(mumayyiz). In order to be binding they have to be ap- 
proved by the principal or the guardian. They are 


classified as valid because, after ratification, they are 
regarded as having bound the principal or the minor 
from the moment the original act was performed. 

Bibliography: Y. Linant de Bellefonds, Traité de 
droit musulman comparé, Paris 1965, i, 87-101; 
Muhammad Abd Zahra, Usual al-fikh, Cairo n.d., 
62; Taftazani, Hashiya ‘ala ’l-‘Adudiyya, sharh Mukh- 
tasar al-muntaha al-usili li-Ibn Hadjib, ed. Sha‘ban 
Muhammad Isma‘il, Cairo 1974, ii, 7-8. 

(R. Peters) 

3. In grammar. 

Here, sahih usually refers to the ‘‘sound”’ letters, 
loosely the consonants of Arabic, defined by default as 
being neither ‘‘weak’’ letters, mu‘talla, viz. the semi- 
vowels alif, waw, ya? [see HURUF AL-HIDJA], nor 
vowels, viz. fatha, kasra and damma [see HARAKA WA- 
SUKUN, KaSRA]. The criteria of soundness and 
weakness are purely phonetic and date at least to the 
2nd/8th century; Stbawayhi (flor. 170/786 [q.v.]) and 
al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 175/791, e.g. Kitab al-‘Ayn, i, 
51, 57, 59) both use sakik and mu‘tall. 

The soundness of a letter (sc. phoneme: harf {q.v.] 
denotes grapheme and phoneme alike, which does not 
imply that the grammarians overlooked the distinc- 
tion) lies in its stability in all vocalic environments, 
unlike the weak letters, which are unstable between 
and after vowels, and in its organic difference from 
the vowels, which are articulated without any inter- 
ruption in the air stream, while the sound phonemes, 
continuant or plosive, always involve some constric- 
tion. The morphophonological implications of these 
articulatory features were minutely observed by the 
grammarians, who described in detail the various 
allophones and such sound-changes as assimilation 
(tdgham [q.v.}), dissimilation, metathesis and substitu- 
tion (zbdal [q.v.], and see al-Nassir, Bakalla, Bohas 
and Guillaume). 

On the morphological level, a verb stem containing 
no weak radicals is called a ‘‘sound verb’’ fl sahih (or 
fil salim), with much inconsistency regarding the place 
of hamza in this scheme, and the ‘‘sound’’ plural is 
likewise a/-djam< al-sahih as well as the more usual al- 
djam* al-salim. 

It has been noted that sahih in later grammar may 
also denote a ‘‘correct’’ utterance (Versteegh, 34): a 
possible logical origin is hinted at, though the phrase 
kalam sahih is already found in Sibawayhi, Deren- 
bourg, i, 353, Bulak, i, 400. More important than 
origins, however, is the still unexplored peculiarity 
that the same grammatical term may occur at dif- 
ferent levels of analysis, indicating an approach to ter- 
minology fundamentally at variance with modern 
linguistic conventions. 

Bibliography: The articles referred to above, 
especially HURUF AL-HIDJA?, contain extensive 
bibliographies, to which may now be added the 
following: G. Troupeau, Lextque-index du Kitab de 
Sibawayhi, Paris 1976; M.H. Bakalla, Jon Jinni: an 
early Arab Muslim phonetician. An interpretative study of 
his life and contribution to linguistics, London-Taipei 
1982; G. Bohas and J.-P. Guillaume, Etudes des 
théories des grammairiens arabes. I, Morphologie et 
phonologie, Damascus 1984; al-Khalil, K. al-‘Ayn, 
ed. M. al-Makhzimi and I. al-Samarra*i, Beirut 
1988, i, 47-61; C.H.M. Versteegh, Arabic grammar 
and Quranic exegesis in early Islam, Leiden 1993; A.A. 
al-Nassir, Sibawayh the phonologist, London 1993. 

(M.G. Carter) 

SAHIL (a.), European form Sahel, a geo- 
graphical term meaning ‘‘edge, border zone’’. It is, 
grammatically, an active participle with a passive 
meaning (fal bi-mand maf<ul, see e.g. LSA, ed. Beirut 
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1375/1956, xi, 328a, ‘‘eaten away by the sea’” whence 
‘*shore’’. 

The term has various regional applications, in ac- 
cordance with the meaning ‘‘fringe area, zone’’. 

1. In the Maghrib. 

(a) The Sahil of Tunisia (Sahil of Sousse, Sahil 
of Sfax). This is the coastal region of the low steppes 
of the north, around the towns of Sousse, Monastir 
and Mahdia, having a maritime climate and rainfall 
in excess of 300 mm per annum and characterised by 
the importance of its olive groves and the antiquity of 
its urban network. 

(b) The Sahil of Algeria. This is applied to the 
coastal regions of Algeria, mainly those around 
Algiers and Oran. 

2. To the south of the Sahara. 

The Sahil (in the best known sense of the word) 
here is defined by the Arabic authors as a southern 
‘‘shore’’ of the Sahara, here compared to a sea. The 
term was taken up in 1900 by the botanist Auguste 
Chevalier, who posited an opposition in West and 
Central Africa of increasingly humid zones called 
Saharan, Sahilian, Sudanian and Guinean. 

The Sahil zone thus delimited includes several 
African states, from west to east: Senegal, 
Mauritania, Mali, Burkina Fasso (Upper Volta), 
Niger, the northeastern extremity of Nigeria, Chad 
and the Sudan, with an area of about 4 million km?. 
The term is, however, used above all for the central 
and western part, from Tibesti to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Sahil does not have any well-marked physical 
features. Like all the Sahara [see AL-sAHRA?], flat sur- 
faces predominate, either in the form of plains 
resulting from the levelling of the ancient pre- 
Cambrian shield, making up the main part of the 
countryside and interrupted by rare inselbergs, or else 
in the form of essentially sandstone plateaux edged 
with abrupt slopes making up striking relief features, 
such as, from west to east, the Tagant and Assaba, the 
plateaux of Bandiagara and the Hombori, and the En- 
nedi massif. Really mountainous massifs are rare, 
apart from the volcanic one of the Djebel Marra in the 
Sudan, reaching 3,000 m/10,000 feet. Within this 
little-differentiated topography, the surface is often 
made up of regs (g.v.], but the dominant characteristic 
of the Sahil surfaces is the importance of the ergs 
(‘irk). These great stretches of dunes, of which the 
great Saharan ergs often extend towards the 
southwest, are actually clothed with a herbaceous 
vegetation which stabilises the sands; they are made 
up of extended parallel bands of terrain (several dozen 
km), and increasingly flattened by water erosion as 
one travels southwards. Oriented ENE-WSW, and 
covered with reddish sands, these bands are separated 
by gullies between the dunes, e.g. the ergs of Trarza 
and Cayor in Mauritania, the Gourma to the south- 
east of Timbuctu, the Azaouak to the south-west of 
the Air, the Daza and Djourab to the north-east of 
Lake Chad and the Goz of Sudan. These ergs are the 
remnants of important climatic variations which have 
taken place over the last millennia, and have some- 
times brought about an important advance of the 
desert southwards and the fixing of sand dunes, and 
at other times a retreat of the Sahara northwards ac- 
companied by a considerable extension of Lake Chad 
and the overflowing of the Niger northwards, as was 
the case during the period 8,000-2,000 B.C., with the 
reversion to conditions identical with those of the 
present time having lasted hardly more than 3,000 
years. Over the Sahil zone in general, there is shrubby 
steppeland in the south, becoming bushy in the north, 
with a weak vegetation covering index, and which is 


more and more open as one approaches the Sahara. 
Large, allogenous rivers—the Senegal, Niger, Chari 
and Nile—bring into the region waters which are 
often abundant. 

The absence of topographical boundaries leads one 
to describe the Sahil as the zone of transition between 
the Sahara and the more humid regions of tropical 
Africa. Hence it can only be delimited by means of 
climatic characteristics, much discussed by writers; 
thus Ch. Toupet considers as Sahilian the band of ter- 
rain comprised between the annual mean isohyets of 
100 mm in the north and 700 mm in the south, whilst 
Y. Péhaut limits it to the 150-200 mm band in the 
north and the 600 mm one in the south. This 
“‘climatic’’ definition is further complicated by the 
importance of variations in precipitation over the 
course of the years. The great droughts affecting the 
Sahil since 1967 have brought about displacements of 
the climatic zones towards the south by several hun- 
dred kilometres, and extensive changes for the worse 
in the natural habitat, worsened by the increases in 
population and their herds and by the fragility of the 
sandy soils of the ancient ergs; during years of greater 
rainfall, the Sahara-Sahil boundary retreats north- 
wards, but the deterioration of the habitat is often ir- 
reversible and never completely restored. These 
droughts are due to the marginal position of the Sahil 
in relation to the inflow of rainfall. The Sahil in 
general is characterised by the alternation, in the 
course of each year, of a long dry season during which 
the northerly trade-winds (called Harmatian when they 
are continental) and a rainy season corresponding to 
the influx of humid air of the summer monsoons 
originating in the Atlantic Ocean (Gulf of Guinea). 
These monsoons, fairly abundant in the southern part 
of the Sahil, become more and more feeble and ir- 
regular as one approaches the Sahara. 

The population of the Sahil is characterised by a 
marked decrease in density as one goes from south to 
north and by the mixture of ‘‘blacks’’ and ‘‘whites’’, 
more or less Islamised, with a distribution only ex- 
plicable by what it has been possible to piece together 
of the history of the region and of the great empires 
which dominated it, poorly known for the central and 
western Sahil. The first empire, that of Ghana {q.v.}, 
which extended from the southern Sahara as far as 
Guinea, was described in 1068 by al-Bakri in his des- 
cription of West Africa. It was interrupted in the 
Sth/11th century by the arrival of the Almoravids [see 
AL-MURABITUN], who came from southern Morocco 
and created an empire stretching from al-Andalus to 
the western Sahil; this did not last, but brought Islam 
and the Arabic language to the region. In the 7th/13th 
century, anew empire, that of Mali [q.v.], arose, from 
the Sahil to the tropical forest, in the bend of the 
Niger. After its apogee in the 8th/14th century, it was 
supplanted a century later by the Songhay empire, 
whose capital Gao was destroyed by an expedition 
sent from Morocco in 1591. At the same time, around 
Lake Chad, the dynasty of the Safawa reigned from 
the 3rd/9th to the 13th/19th century with various 
fortunes. 

In all these regions, the penetration of Islam was 
achieved essentially in peaceful ways, favoured by the 
great empires based on commerce, and whose ruling 
classes showed themselves fairly tolerant. It was often 
the nobles and urban populations which became con- 
verts, whilst the rural populations, making up the 
mass of the people, remained animists. This penetra- 
tion was equally the work of numerous Muslim 
traders involved in the trans-Saharan commerce, in- 
volving above all the export of gold, for which the 
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Sudan was the main world producer, to the Mediter- 
ranean countries, and the slave traffic, which had for 
long been important, to the lands of the Maghrib. It 
was likewise favoured by a general movement, since 
the Middle Ages, of the sedentary black populations, 
pushed southwards by nomads who were Muslims, 
and possibly by a deterioration in climate. 

The present-day population of the Sahil shows a 
complex pattern of overlapping peoples, including 
societies often strongly hierarchical in social structure, 
which can be distinguished by their ways of life: the 
pure nomads, found especially in the northern Sahil, 
corresponding to the southwards extension of the 
great Saharan groups: Moors in the west, Touaregs in 
the centre and Tubus in the east. The semi-nomads, 
like the Kreda to the east of Lake Chad, regularly in- 
crease proportionately, and possess palm-groves or 
practise stock-rearing and an extensive agriculture at 
the same time, sometimes organising the trans- 
humance of their herds under the care of herdsmen. 
The Peuls or Fulbe, a people whose origin is badly 
known, belong to this category, whilst practising 
stock-rearing of bovines which are more of a social 
value than one of food supply. Finally, the cultivators, 
mainly blacks, have great difficulty in practising dry 
farming in a climate with such feeble and irregular 
rainfall; the cultures utilising river water along the 
great waterways depend on the volume of the flood 
waters of those rivers, and irrigated systems of 
agriculture remain rare. Within these activities, 
formerly highly hierarchical, recent political changes 
have brought a reversal in the strength of forces; the 
nomadic Saharan tribes, which were formerly domi- 
nant through their razzias and through the slave traf- 
fic, have found themselves ruined by the drought, the 
disappearance of the great caravan traffic and the col- 
lapse of social structures, and are subordinate to a 
political authority in the hands of the sedentary black 
populations, more quickly susceptible to education. 

The peoples of the Sahil have often been severely 
affected by the great droughts which have adversely 
affected their modes of life at a time when they have 
been demographically increasing—e.g. it has been 
estimated that the population of Senegal has increased 
from one million at the beginning of this century to 
one of ca. 7.5 millions in 1990—and the increase in 
herds has damaged the environment. Unfavourable 
economic conditions (decline in the value of primary 
products and of agricultural products for export), and 
the division of the Sahil into several states with scanty 
resources, have added to climatic deterioration to 
make the Sahil one of the regions of the globe in the 
greatest difficulties. 

Bibliography: Y. Péhaut, art. Le Sahel, in En- 
cyclopaedia Universalis, Paris 1989; Ch. Toupet, Le 
Sahel, Paris 1992._ (Y. Gattort) 

SAHIR, DJELAL (Ceat Sanir Erozan), Ot- 
toman and early Republican Turkish poet and 
author, born in 1299/1883, died in 1935. 

He was the son of Isma‘it Hakkf Pasha of Yemen 
and Fehime Niuzhet of the Tatar Hadji Dawid Khan 
family, herself an author and poet. Sahir grew up with 
his mother in Istanbul, attended the Dawud Pasha 
Rishdiyye and the Wefa I‘dadi schools and took 
private French lessons. He began writing poetry at the 
age of 14, and his poems were first published in 
Therwet-i fiinin (q.v.}, the journal of the literary group 
Edebtyyat-i djedide. When the group renewed itself 
under the name Fegjr-t ati [g.v.], whose motto was art 
for art’s sake, he became for a while the leader of the 
group. Although they were for the westernisation of 
Turkish literature, their language remained complex, 


with much use of the Persian and Arabic lexicons, the 
use of traditional love themes and writing in ‘arid, i.e. 
the traditional metres of poetry. He left the Faculty of 
Law in Istanbul after two years and in 1903 was 
employed at the Foreign Office. After Fedjr-i ati 
dissolved itself, Sahir wrote for the journal Gen¢é 
kalemler (“‘Young Pens’’) during 1911-12, this being 
the voice of the nationalist movement, advocating use 
of the national language and a national literature. 
During this time, Sahir wrote with the syllabic folk 
metre of Turkish. He left the Foreign Office and first 
taught literature in high schools but later became a 
merchant. He acted chiefly as the founder or editor of 
various periodicals as well as writing in them (Seyydre, 
Demet, Kitablar, Tiirk Yurdu, Bilgi, Khalka Doghru and 
Tiirk Sézti). These journals were mostly devoted to the 
promotion of Turkish nationalism during the war 
years. Kitablar, published in the 1920s, were monthly 
books containing poems, plays, short stories called 
Birindyi kitab.... sekizindjt kitab. He was appointed as a 
member of the Commission for Language Reform 
and became a member in the National Assembly for 
Zonguldak in 1928. In 1932 he was among the foun- 
ding members of the Turk Dili Tetkik Cemiyeti. He died 
in 1935 in Istanbul, having married three times and 
having six children. 

Bibliography: 1. First editions. Kardesh sest, 
1908; Beyad gélgeler, 1909; Buhran, 1909; Siyah kitab, 
1912; Istanbul icin meb‘ith ndmzedlerim, 1919; 
Mintekhab codjuk shi‘rleri, 1918, 1919; Kiraat-i 
edebtyye, 1919; Imla lughati, 1929; Simon (translated 
from Eugéne Brieux), 1919. . e 
, 2. Selected studies. Mahir Unlii and Omer 
Ozcan, 20. yy. Turk edebtyyati, Istanbul 1987; Nesrin 
Tagizade Karaca, Celal Sahir Erozan, Ankara 1992; 
Ataol Behramoglu, Buyuk Tiirk sirt antolojisi, ii, 
Istanbul 1993; Kenan Akyiiz, in PTF, ii, 525-6, 
564-5, 571, 598-9. See also the E/' art. (T. Menzel) 
for older bibl. (CiépEM Baim) 
SAHL s. HARUN s. RAHAWAYH (or Rahiyan, 

Rahyin, Ramniy), Persian author, translator, 
and a poet of great repute who wrote in Arabic in the 
early ‘Abbasid period and died in 215/830. He was 
born in Dast-i Maysan or in Maysan [g.v.] in south- 
eastern ‘Irak. His family, originally from Nishapir, 
had moved to the Maysan region and then to Basra, 
whence his nisba al-Basri. 

The period of his youth and early education re- 
mains in obscurity. He attracted public attention first 
as the secretary of Harun al-Rashid’s vizier Yahya b. 
Khalid al-Barmaki (170-87/786-803). Under Yahya, 
he was charged with the distribution of certain public 
payments (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, v, 58). He survived the 
fall of the Barmakids, became an intimate of al- 
Rashid and acted as his sahib al-dawdawin (Ibn al- 
Abbar, [‘tab al-kuttab, Damascus 1961, 85-6). It is not 
known whether he held this office under al-Amin, 
although during the pursuing civil war and fratricide 
which ravaged Baghdad, he remained in the capital 
and had contact with al-Amin’s vizier al-Fadl b. al- 
Rabi‘ (al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 346). Under al-Ma’min 
he was bound to al-Hasan b. Sahl [q.v.], and served 
primarily as the chief director of the House of Wisdom 
(bayt al-hikma {q.v.]). 

Early literary tradition portrays Sahl as the 
foremost partisan of the Shu‘dbiyya [g.v.], though by 
religious preference he was a Shi‘i (al-Damiri, Hayat 
al-hayawan, Cairo 1887, i, 313). The story known as 
“*Sahl’s rooster’, related by the zealous Shi‘i poet 
Di‘bil al-Khuza‘T [g.v.], confirms his ties with the 
Shi‘is (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, ii, 374-5). However, he 
seems to have favoured, as many learned men of his 
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generation did, the Mu‘tazili doctrine and is men- 
tioned next to its leading mentors Abu ’l-Hudhayl, 
al-Nazzam and al-Djahiz (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, vii, 
182, 206; al-Tha‘alibi, Zhimar al-kulib, Cairo 1965, 
172). 

an found an ardent admirer and friend in his 
younger contemporary al-Djahiz, who praised him as 
a trustworthy gentleman not shy in defending the 
truth even to his own loss; a superlative orator, master 
of rhetoric and style, author of many treatises and. 
voluminous books (Bayan, i, 52, 89). Still more warm- 
ly Abu ’l-‘Ayna? [q.2.] wrote of Sahl: ‘“God enhanced 
the worth of the world by letting him be one of its 
residents!’’ (al-Tawhidi, al-Bas@ir wa ’l-dhakha@ir, 
Damascus 1964, iii), 326 n. 1). 

In his own time Sahl became outstanding in elo- 
quence and learning, and wrote books in challenge of 
the Arabic classics (Ibn Nubata, Sarh al-‘uydn, Cairo 
1964, 242). He had a refined taste for the creation of 
short, semi-lyrical exhortations, whose terse prose 
aroused the admiration of connoisseurs of the Arabic 
language. He was equally remarkable for the merit of 
his poetry. No diwan or collection of poems survives 
from him. Ibn al-Nadim (Fthrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 191) 
estimated his poems only at about fifty pages. Many 
of these, adorned with maxims and admonitory 
precepts, are extant in scattered adab works. By his 
wisdom and prudence and his literary aptitude, he ac- 
quired great celebrity and his name became prover- 
bial. People would say: ‘‘Sahl b. Haran has composed 
your words!”’ (Ibn Nubata, 242), or ‘“You speak with 
the tongue of Sahl b. Harin!’”’ (Ibn Bassam, al- 
Dhakhira ft mahasin ahl al-Djazira, Beirut 1978, ii/2, 
729). More than five centuries afterwards, Ibn 
Khaldin (g.v.], who considered Sahl’s Rasa as 
peerless examples of Arabic literary composition, 
recommended them to the intelligent critic and those 
with literary taste who desired to master the Arabic 
language and a high order of eloquence (Mukaddima, 
tr. Rosenthal, iii, 393). 

Together with Ibn al-Mukaffa‘, Aban al-Lahiki 
{g.vv.], and SAli b. SUbayda al-Rayhani, Sahl belongs 
to that community of authors and translators of 
Pahlavi literature who effected a prodigious place for 
Persian literary, political and cultural traditions 
among Muslims. The titles of his books clearly reveal 
his interest for the ancient heritage of Persia. The first 
field in which he relied heavily on Persian sources was 
the application of andarz or ‘‘wisdom’’ literature in his 
books of fable, told in the speech of humans, birds and 
animals (Ibn al-Nadim, 197). He wrote a Kitab 
Tha‘ala wa-‘Afra?, and one al-Namir wa ’l-Tha‘lab ‘‘the 
Panther and the Fox’’, in imitation of the revered 
Pahlavi fable Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v.]. From the former 
only some brief excerpts are extant. The second sur- 
vives in an abridged form, and has been published. 
This is told in a continuous narrative without the in- 
terjection of independent apologues characteristic of 
the Kalila. In both books, Sahl creates situations for 
animals to convey ethical and didactic counsels to his 
readers, a literary device much favoured by Persians. 
From the published fragments it cannot be determin- 
ed whether he translated these from Pahlavi originals 
or created them himself. Some mediaeval critics found 
these superior even to their prototype (al-Mas‘adi, 
Muridj al-dhahab, Beirut 1965-79, i, 89). A striking 
feature introduced for the first time into Arabic 
literature by Sahl is the application of an epistolary 
style in fables. Sahl’s success in this field won him the 
honorable nickname ‘‘Buzurgmihr-i Islam’’, which 
not only put him in the same rank of Khusraw I 
Aniishirwan’s (531-79) famed vizier Buzurgmihr, but 


also signified the role he had assumed in the Per- 
sianisation of al-Ma’min’s court, that of the supreme 
wise man in politics and adviser to the caliph. 

Sahl’s famous encomium on avarice, Risdla fi ’l- 
Bukkl, whose authenticity is sometimes doubted, 
forms the beginning of al-Djahiz’s Kitab al-Bukhala’, 
and is incorporated also by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (vi, 200- 
4). Handling and exaltation of irreverent themes 
seems to have constituted a challenging arena for 
talented men to test their literary genius in this 
period. For the opponents of the Shu‘ibiyya, how- 
ever, it was easy to charge the author with frugality; 
and Sahl had to explain that his intention was the op- 
posite (Ibn Nubata, 244). This was recognised as an 
intellectual coup de force in exhibiting his literary 
puissance (al-Husri, 831). 

Beside composing books of fable and belles-lettres, 
he also handled political subjects, as in his Kitab Tadbir 
al-mulk wa ’l-siyasa, surely adopting his ideas from Per- 
sian political philosophy. Books on politics have left 
their greatest mark on the Arab-Islamic diplomatic 
practices. His description of the qualities of the 
chamberlain, Aa@djib [q. v.], was based perhaps as much 
on personal experience as on the lost Sasanid book 
Shahi or Shahini (al-Djahiz, Rasa*il, ii, 39). In Sirat al- 
Ma?min (Ibn Nubata, 242), Sahl treated topics com- 
mon to Styar al-mulitk which describe royal customs of 
the Persian kings, dignitaries and heroes. Al-Tabari’s 
long passages on the rise of rivalries between the two 
brothers al-Amin and al-Ma’min, and anecdotes 
about al-Ma’min recorded on Sahl’s authority in 
other sources, may have had their origin in this book. 
His treatise on jurisprudence and the function of the 
kadi (q.v.], Risdla fi ’l-Kada>, addressed to the Persian 
jurist and judge of Basra ‘Isa b. Aban b. Sadaka b. 
‘Adi b. Mardanshah of Fasa (in office from 211/826 
until his death in 220/835), echoed his experience in 
judicial matters and legal interpretation. 

Among Sahl’s many translations was the romance 
Wamik and ‘Adhra? which was supposed to have been 
compiled at the time of Antshirwan and presented to 
him. The famous verse on the wall of Kasr-i Shirin 
Palace, which pertains to the time of Khusraw Parwiz 
(590-628), is a direct reference to this romance 
(Rypka, Jranische Literaturgeschichte, Leipzig 1959, 132- 
3), but we have no indication whether Sahl’s transla- 
tion was in verse or in prose. Not knowing much 
about the content of this epic, one cannot determine 
its relationship to the poet SUnsuri’s [g.v.] New Per- 
sian versification of the Wamik u SAdhra? romance, but 
the Vorlage of ‘Unsuri’s version was clearly a Greek 
one and not any intermediate Pahlavi translation. 
Sahl’s book Adab Ashk b. Ashk, apparently a compila- 
tion of political and wisdom literature attributed to the 
Arsacid King Ashk b. Ashk, displayed his interest in 
Parthian subjects. Sahl’s books, amounting to some 
20 titles—Ibn al-Nadim listed only 13—were without 
doubt very popular and of great social value, but al- 
Djahiz’s claim (Rasa, i, 351) to have used Sahl’s 
name to publicise some of his own works is more prob- 
ably a fiction. 
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SAHL aL-TUSTARI, Apu MuHAmMap B. SABD 
A.LAu b. Yunus b. ‘Isa b. ‘Abd Allah b. Rafi‘, an in- 
fluential Sufi of mediaeval Islam, was probably 
born in 203/818 in Tustar, Khizistan, and died in 
283/896 in Basra. The essential course of his life can 
be reconstructed on the basis of fragmentary 
hagiographical accounts, included in the Safi primary 
sources, and incidental references of Islamic historical 
literature. 

Until a short time after his pilgrimage to Mecca in 
219/834, al-Tustari received his basic education from 
his maternal uncle Muhammad b. Sawwar (who 
transmitted Aadith on the authority of Sufyan al- 
Thawri (q.v.]) and Hamza al-‘Abbadani, an obscure 
spiritual instructor residing at the ribat of ‘Abbadan 
[g.v.], where al-Tustari had a vision of God’s supreme 
name (ism Allah al-a‘zam) written in the sky with green 
light from east to west (al-Tustari, Tafsir, 17, 24; An- 
sari, Tabakat, 116). Al-Tustari met his Safi forebear 
Dhu ’I-Nin al-Misri [q.v.] at least once in his life, but 
it is not certain whether he became his direct disciple. 
After spending some twenty-odd years in_ his 
hometown, engaged in austere practices, especially 
fasting, al-Tustari emerged with a teaching of his own 
about the time of Dhu ’Il-Nin al-Misri’s death in 
245/860 and gathered a group of disciples around 
himself. Prominent among his disciples were Abu 
“Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Salim al-Basri 
(d. 297/909), said to have served al-Tustari for sixty 
years, and al-Halladj [¢.v.] who stayed with him for 
about two years. About the time when the Zandj {g.v.} 
occupied Tustar for a short time in 263/877, al- 
Tustari was summoned from Tustar to the camp of 
the Saffarids to cure their ailing leader, Ya‘kub b. al- 
Layth [q.v.] (cf. Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, x, 210), who had 
been wounded in his defeat by the caliphal regent al- 
Muwaffak at Dayr al-SAkdl [g.v.] in 262/876. Expell- 
ed from his home town for political or doctrinal 
reasons (al-Sarradj, Luma‘, 407, cf. Arberry, Pages, 
9), al-Tustari took up residence in Basra early in 
263/877, though another strand of source evidence 
would suggest that he had settled there as early as 
258/871 when the Zandj sacked the town (al-Makki, 
Kat al-kulib, ii, 104). In Basra, al-Tustari was 
welcomed by Aba Dawad al-Sidjistani (d. 275/889 
[g.v.]) but, because of his claim to be ‘‘the proof of 
God’’ (hudjdjat Allah), became involved in religious 


controversy with Abi Yahya Zakariyya’ al-Sadji (d. 
307/909) and Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Zubayri (d. 
317/929), two leading Shafi‘i scholars of the city (al- 
Sha‘rani, Tabakat, i, 67). 

Shortly after his death in Basra, al-Tustari’s direct 
disciples split into two groups (cf. Béwering, Mystical 
viston, 75-99). One group selected Baghdad as the cen- 
tre of activity, either joining the Safi circle of al- 
Djunayd [q.v.], as did AbG Muhammad al-Djurayri 
(d. 312/924) and Abu ’I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Muzayyin al-Tirmidhi (d. 328/939), or associating 
with the Hanbalis in the Muhawwal quarter of 
Baghdad, as did Abi Muhammad al-Barbahari (d. 
329/941 [q.v.]) and two crucial transmitters of al- 
Tustari’s teachings, Aba Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
Ash‘ath al-Sidjzi and Abu ’Il-Hasan ‘Umar b. Wasil 
al-“Anbari (d. 312/924). The other group of al- 
Tustari’s disciples stayed on in Basra and found ac- 
ceptance among the local Malikis. It formed the 
nucleus of a theological school, known as the 
Salimiyya, that was organised by Abu ’l-Hasan 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Salim al-Basri 
(d. 356/967), who is frequently confused in the 
sources with his father, al-Tustari’s life-long associate. 
The most famous exponent of the Salimiyya, how- 
ever, was Abi Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996 [g.v.]) who, 
in his Kat al-kulib, frequently cites Abu ’l-Hasan 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salim as ‘‘our shaykh’’ and 
al-Tustari as ‘‘our imam’’. The Salimiyya, who also 
adopted ideas propagated by Aba Hulman al-Farisi 
al-Dimashki (d. ca. 340/951), became the target of a 
lost refutation (ar-Radd ‘ala Ibn Salim) written by the 
Shafi (or Zahiri) Ibn al-Khafif (d. 371/981). Possibly 
on the basis of this refutation, a list of eighteen objec- 
tionable propositions was drawn up in Hanbali circles 
by Ibn al-Farra? (d. 458/1065 [q.v.}) in his Mu‘tamad 
(217-21), of which ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani {q.2.] 
copied and rejected twelve propositions in his Ghunya 
(i, 106-7). The last major exponents of the Salimiyya 
were Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Ahwazi (d. 
446/1055; cf. al-Dhahabi, Styar, xviii, 13-8), Abia 
Shakir Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Sayyid al-Salimi (d. 
shortly after 470/1077; see GAL, I, 419; SI, 744) and 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yahya al-Zabidt (d. 
555/1160; cf. al-Dhahabi, Siyar, xx, 316-9). 

Beginning with Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, 186, quite a 
number of treatises have been ascribed to al-Tustari 
in Islamic bibliography. All of these appear to be lost 
under their titles, but two works attributed to al- 
Tustari are extant. They are a Kur°4n commentary, 
Kitab Fahm al-Kur°an (published as Tafsir al-Kur°Gn al- 
karim, Cairo 1326/1908 and 1329/1911), and a collec- 
tion of al-Tustari’s sayings in three parts with the 
commentary of Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sikilli (d. ca. 386/996), preserved in the collective ms. 
K6prilii 727 (one part of which, al-Mu‘arada wa ’l- 
radd, was published by M.K. Gaafer, Cairo 1980). 
Many fragments of al-Tustari’s commentary on 
Kur’anic verses are cited in Sulami’s Haka*tk al-tafsir, 
which is accessible only in manuscript (for a table of 
references and the parallel citations in Ruzbihan al- 
Bakli’s ‘Ara7ts al-bayan, see G. Béwering, Mystical vi- 
sion, 113-24). Al-Tustari’s extant works are not his 
own writings, but were compiled by his followers who 
based themselves on the core of his teachings. The 
other tracts attributed to al-Tustari (see GAS, i, 647) 
are marginal or spurious (for an annotated list of 
Tustari’s works, see Bowering, op. czt., 11-18, and 
add Tafsir al-Kur’an, ms. Azhar, Riwak al-atrak 7, and 
the excerpts included in ms. Zahiriyya 9595, fols. 35- 
43). The two works attributed to al-Tustarl and the 
considerable body of anecdotes and sayings quoted on 
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his authority in the Suff primary sources give a 
fragmentary yet substantive picture of al-Tustari’s 
mystical theory and practice. 

The central idea of al-Tustari’s mysticism is the 
Safi recollection of God (dhtkr [g.v.]), which he put on 
a firm theoretical basis. All his life he observed the 
method of recollecting God by repeating a mental 
prayer, ‘‘God is my witness’’ ( Allahu shahidi, cf. al- 
Kushayri, Risala, 83) and understanding it as his daily 
sustenance (kit). He interpreted it experientially as 
the break-through to God, who effects His own 
recollection within the mystic’s heart (dhikr Allah 
bi’llah: al-dhikr bi ’l madhkar, cf. al-Tustari, Tafsir al- 
Kur’an, 25-6, 80). Anchoring dhikr in the self- 
revelation of God at the primordial covenant in pre- 
existence (a-lastu bi-rabbikum, Kur?an, VII, 172), al- 
Tustari understood dhikr as anamnesis. The mystic 
rediscovers the primaeval moment before God in the 
inmost recesses of his soul (sirr al-nafs) when he listens 
to Pharaoh’s blasphemous proclamation of his own 
lordship, ‘‘I am your Lord Most High’’ (and rabbukum 
al-a‘la, LXXIX, 24). Listening to God, the true 
speaker of the Kur?an, the mystic ironically perceives 
the actual essence of belief flowing from the tongue of 
unbelief and remembers in his experience the moment 
when God, in pre-existence, affirmed His oneness and 
lordship before all humanity. There is only one who 
can truly say, ‘‘I am’’ (ana), God, giving expression 
to the secret of divine lordship (sirr al-rububiyya) cap- 
tured by the mystic in the experience of dhikr (cf. 
Bowering, Mystical vision, 187-207). Al-Tustari’s prac- 
tical Safi ideal was incessant repentance (al-tawba 
farida ‘ala ’l-‘abd ma‘a kulli nafas, al-Sarradj, Luma‘, 
407, cf. Arberry, Pages, 9) and complete trust in God 
(tawakkul) which he understood as handing oneself 
over to God like the corpse in the hands of the under- 
taker (al-Kushayri, Risala, 368). 

Al-Tustari’s thought is deeply intertwined with 
Kur’anic exegesis. He proposed a pattern of Kur’an 
interpretation that theoretically distinguished four 
meanings for each verse, literal (zahir), allegorical 
(batin), moral (hadd) and anagogical (matla‘, muttala‘). 
In fact, however, he consistently employed only two 
levels of meaning, a literal and an allegorical sense, 
combining zahir and hadd as opposed to bain and 
matla‘. In his theology, al-Tustari understood God 
under the symbol of light (ndr) on the background of 
the light verse (dyat al-niir, XXIV, 35) and chose the 
phrase of ‘‘the light of Muhammad”’ (niir Muhammad) 
to designate the primal man and prototypical mystic, 
apparently in vague association with logos specula- 
tions and Shi‘i terminology. In interpretation of II, 
30, and LIII, 13-18, he conceived of Muhammad as 
the column of light (‘amid al-nir) standing in primor- 
dial adoration of God, the crystal which draws the 
divine light upon itself, absorbs it in its core (kalb 
Muhammad) and projects it unto humanity in the 
Kur’an. 

In his psychology, al-Tustari played on the double- 
entendre of nafas (breath; life-breath) and nafs (soul, 
self), and perceived the human soul as the theatre of 
a struggle between two antagonistic tendencies, that 
of the God-centred orientation of the human heart 
(Kalb), his spiritual self (nafs al-rih), and that of the 
self-centred inclination of the carnal soul (al-nafs al- 
ammara bi ’l-si?), his natural self (nafs al-tab‘). Inter- 
preting Kur’an, XXXIX, 42, al-Tustari traced the 
two selves to the notion of tawaffi (God’s taking the 
souls unto Himself in death, sleep and mystic ascent) 
and understood each of them as a subtle substance 
(/atif), one luminous, the other coarse. Al-Tustari’s 
notion of faith (gman) did not only include profession 


with the tongue (kaw/l), conformity of action (‘amat) 
and intention (zzyya) but also the light of certitude (nar 
al-yakin), by which the mystic is enabled to anticipate 
God’s final self-revelation (tagjalli) experienced in the 
beatific vision. Al-Tustari found the basis for his idea 
of tadjalli in Kur’an, XLIII, 70-2, a reference to the 
people of paradise, rather than in the Kur?anic 
reference to Moses, who was unable to bear the sight 
of God’s revelation (VII, 143). 

There are only fragmentary source texts il- 
luminating al-Tustari’s resolution of the central 
problem of Muslim theology concerning the interrela- 
tion between divine omnipotence and human respon- 
sibility. Al-Tustari’s thought attempts to achieve a 
conjunction of opposites and foreshadows Ash‘ari 
themes. However, these themes may have been intro- 
duced into his Tafsir al-Kur?an by his disciples in the 
aftermath of al-Ash‘ari [g.v.]. God creates both good 
and evil and possesses two kinds of will, volition 
(mashi’a) and an express will (trada). Since human act- 
ion is caused by the divine agency, God has to possess 
divine foreknowledge (‘i/m Allah al-sabik) of it prior to 
its occurrence. God’s providence (tadbir), made ex- 
plicit in His command (amr) and interdiction (nay), 
runs parallel to God’s guidance (hidaya), made explicit 
in His help (ma‘ana, also termed wilaya) and protec- 
tion (‘“sma). When man performs an action in confor- 
mity with the divine Command and Interdiction, he 
is granted the divine succour of God’s ma‘ina, i.e. 
divinely given success (tawftk). Should he commit an 
action in opposition to the divine Command and In- 
terdiction, man places himself outside the divine 
custody and is deserted by God, who withdraws His 
“sma and forsakes man (khidhlan [g.v.]). It is man’s 
duty to turn to God with thanksgiving when he per- 
forms a good deed (hasana) and to seek God’s succour 
through repentance when he commits an evil deed 
(sayyt?a). Whether man conforms to or opposes the 
divine Command and Interdiction, in each case the 
action comes from God although it is executed 
through man and by man (minhu bihim wa-lahum, see 
Bowering, Mystical viston, 175-84). 
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xli (1907), 73-80; L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines 
du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris 
1968; C. Tunc, Sahl 6. ‘Abd Allah at-Tustari und die 
Salimiya, Bonn 1970. (G. Bowerinc) 
AL-SAHM (a.) ‘‘arrow’’. For the use of arrows in 

archery, see KAws. 

1. In science. 

a. Geometrical term. If one erects a perpen- 
dicular ¢ 6 in the middle of a chord of an arc, which 
reaches to the arc, this is called al-sahm, the versed sine 
(al-djayb al-ma‘kus) of the arc a 6; the sine (al-djayb al- 
mustawi), which corresponds to our sine, is a ¢ (see—in 
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b addition to many other pas- 

sages—al-Kh”arazmi, Ma- 

Jatth al-‘ulim ed. van Vioten, 

i) c 205). The versed sine played 

a much more important part 

in the older mathematics from the Hindus onwards 

than it does in modern mathematics (cf. e.g. A. von 

Braunmihl, Geschichte der Trigonometrie). Sine and 

versed sine are measured in the parts of the radius of 

the circle, the latter being taken as equal to 60 parts 
or = l. 

b. Astrological term. Ibn al-Kifti says that the 
expression sahm al-ghayb (the arrow, the hitting of the 
secret of the future’, see op. cit., 327, 338, 410) is 
astrological. (E. WIEDEMANN*) 

c. Astronomical term. Sérat al-Rami, constella- 
tion of Sagittarius, and also al-Kaws, bow of Sagit- 
tarius (cross-bow), is a southern constellation of the 
ecliptic, which, according to Ptolemy and the Arabs, 
consists of 31 stars mainly of southern latitude, which 
are almost all of the 3rd to 6th degrees of magnitude. 
Ptolemy gives only star 24 of Sagittarius (Arabic, 
rukbat al-yad al-yusra, elbow of the left arm) the 
magnitude 2-3, while al-Birant (al-Kanin al-Mas ‘adi, 
Berl. ms. 275, fol. 205b) gives magnitude 2 for stars 
24 and 23 (ka‘b al-yad al-yusra = knuckle of the left 
hand); of Sagittarius in Ulugh Beg, however, except 
star 3 of Sagittarius (“ala ‘l-djanib al-djanibi min al- 
kaws = the one south of the bow), which, according to 
him, is 3-2 in magnitude, they are only of the 3rd or 
lower degrees of magnitude. This 20 ¢ Sagittarii is 
really of 1.9 magnitude (on ‘Urkib al-rami, see C.A. 
Nallino, Opus astronomicum, ii, 163). The following 
stars of Sagittarius are also noteworthy: Nayl al- 
sahm = point of the arrow, and the so-called ‘‘eye of 
the archer’’, ‘Ayn al-rami, or, according to al-Biriini, 
op. cit., al-Saha*ib al-muda“‘afa ‘ala ’l-Sayn = the nebu- 
lous double-star which is in the eye. Neither in al- 
Biraini nor in Ulugh Beg is there any mention of 
ostriches (the ostrich going to drink and coming back 
from drinking) which are mentioned by L. Ideler (see 
below). 

Among the Greeks, Sagittarius was called 6 toféty¢; 
among the Romans, Sagittarius, Sagittifer and Ar- 
citenens. There is no evidence that the ancient Egyp- 
tians or Babylonians knew of al-Kaws as a bow- 
constellation. The bow-constellation of the latter was 
the bow-shaped group of stars e 8 t Canis majoris + 
x d Puppis. 

Bibliography: L. Ideler, Untersuchungen tiber den 
Ursprung und die Bedeutung der Sternnamen, Berlin 
1809, 183-91; F.W.V. Lach, Anlettung zur Kenntniss 
der Sternnahmen, Leipzig 1796, 83; ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Safi, Description des étoiles fixes composée au milieu du 
dixiéme siécle de notre ére par Abd al-Rahman al-Sifi, tr. 
H.C.F.C. Schjellerup, St. Petersburg 1874, 30; 
E.B. Knobel, Ulugh Beg’s catalogue of stars, Wash- 
ington 1917, 40, 105; P. Kunitzsch, Arabesche Stern- 
namen in Europa, Wiesbaden 1959, 205. 

(C. Scuoy*) 

2. In law. 

Here, sahm, pl. ashum, is found in two separate con- 
texts. In fara*id (g.v.] (the allotted portions), it refers 
to the fixed share of an heir (warith). 

Sahm is also used in partnership (skartka) and profit- 
sharing (mudaraba). As a term used in modern share 
companies (shartkat al-ashum), it is defined as a partial 
ownership of a large capital (hukuk milkiyya djuziyya). 
The holder is called musahim. Sahm, unlike the com- 
mercial bond sanad, is permitted in Islamic law 
because it contains no interest. According to al- 
Kardawi, zakdt is only required on self-generating 


shares in companies that do not change the essence of 
their trading commodity, like import-export com- 
panies or dealers in crude oil. The shares in these ex- 
amples are seen as the actual active capital, therefore 
they are liable to zakat. Zakat is not paid on shares 
which do not generate profit directly. An example of 
this is shares in companies that provide public ser- 
vices. However, Abu Zahra, ‘Abd al-Rahman Hasan 
and ‘Abd al-Wahhab Khallaf maintain that all shares 
should be treated as ordinary capital. With regard to 
trading in ashum, it appears to be a de facto practice in 
most Muslim countries, including Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf States. This is despite the fact that Islamic 
law views it with suspicion, likening it to gambling 
(maystr (q.v.]) and prohibited speculation. 

Bibliography: J. Schacht. An introduction to 
Islamic law, Oxford 1964, 170; Yusuf al-Kardawi, 
Fikh al-zakat, Beirut 1981, 524; W. Zuhayli, al-Fikh 
al-Islami wa-adillatuhu, Damascus 1985, ii, 773, viii, 
247; M.N. Siddiqi, Partnership and profit-sharing in 
Islamic law, Leicester 1985, 9, 15-16; S.E. Ryner, 
The theory of contracts in Islamic law, London 1991, 
302-3. : (Mami Izz1 Dien) 
AL-SAHMI, Hamza s. YUsur al-Kurashi al- 

Djurdjani, Abu ’l-Kasim (b. at an unknown date 
towards the middle of the 4th/10th century, d. 
427/1038 at Nishapur), traditionist and legal 
scholar. 

A native of Gurgan (q.v.] in the Caspian coastlands, 
where he was a khafib and preacher, his major work, 
and apparently the sole surviving one, is his Ta°rikh 
Dyurdjan or Kitab Ma‘rifat ‘ulama? ahl Djurdjan, essen- 
tially a regal (g.v.] work devoted to the scholars and 
muhaddithin of his native province, to which is prefixed 
(ed. Haydarabad 1369/1950, 4-18) a brief historical 
introduction on the Arab conquest of Gurgan and its 
Arab governors. His information on the scholars of 
Gurgan was subsequently used by later writers such as 
al-Sam‘ani, Ibn ‘Asakir, Yakit, al-Dhahabi [q. vv. ], 
etc. Hadjdjt Khalifa also mentions of his work a T. 
Astarabadh and a K. al-Arba‘in ft fada*il al-‘Abbas, whilst 
his Sualat ‘an al-Haftz al-Darakutni [q.v.] is quoted by 
later writers on hadith. 

Bibliography: See the introd. to the Haydarabad 
edn. of the T. Dyurdjan by ‘Abd Allah b. Yahya al- 
Yamani; Zirikli, Alam, ii, 314; F. Rosenthal, A 
history of Muslim histortography?, Leiden 1968, 446, 
458, 465, 523; Brockelmann, I’, 407-8; Sezgin, 
GAS, i, 209. i. (C.E. Boswortn) 
SAHN-I THAMAN or MepaAris-1 THAMANIYYE, 

the eight medreses or colleges [see MADRASA] found- 
ed by the Ottoman sultan Mehemmed II [q.v.] as part 
of the ancillaries to his great Fatih Mosque, the whole 
forming a kiilltyye {g.v.] or complex. 

The kiilliyye was begun in 867/1463 and completed 
in 875/1471, and the architect responsible was one 
Sinan, called variously ‘‘the Elder’’, to distinguish 
him from the great architect of the following century, 
Kodja Sinan [see sinAn], or ‘Adtk or Azadi: ‘‘the freed- 
man’’, implying that he had been of non-Turkish 
slave status. The eight medreses were situated to the 
east and west of the Mosque, the first group of higher 
medreses being called the Akdefiiz or ‘‘Mediterranean”’ 
group and the second one the Karadefiiz or ‘‘Black 
Sea’? group. There were further, lower (Tetimme) 
medreses, a hospital, an ‘imdret [g.v.|, a tabkhdne or 
hospice, a library and the two tombs for the sultan 
himself and his wife Giilbahar Sultan, in the complex. 

Each of the Sahn medreses had domed rooms (hiidjres) 
and a lecture room, with a total of 120 rooms for resi- 
dent students who, according to the wakfiyye for the 
whole complex, had a stipend of two akces a day; there 
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were also day students, of which the 19th century 
historian Ahmed Djewdet Pasha [g.v.] was one 
( Tedhakir, iv). The basic stipend of the miderrisin was 
30 akces a day. Little definite is known about the 
organisation and curricula of the Tetimme medreses; 
their buildings have now disappeared, though those of 
the Sahn-i Thaman survive. 

The Sahn-i Thaman produced a large number of 
scholars and jurists, some of whom played leading 
roles in the Ottoman state and society; like most of the 
surviving buildings in the complex, it was much 
restored and rebuilt' over the centuries. 

Bibliography: Fatih Sultan Mehmed II vakfiyesi, 
Istanbul 1938; O.L. Barkan, Fatsh Camii ve Imareti 
tesislerinin 1489-1490 yillarina ait muhasebe biléncolart, 
in Tktisat_Fakiiltesi Mecmuast, xxiii/1-2, 297-341; A. 
Stheyl Unver, Fatth killiyesi ve zamani ilim hayat., 
Istanbul 1946; E. Mamboury, The tourist’s Istanbul, 
Istanbul 1953, 405-7; I.H. Uzuncargih, Osmant 
devletinin ilmiye teskildt, Ankara 1965, 5-10; G. 
Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, London 
1971, 121-31 (with plans of the complex and its 
buildings at 128-9); Cahid Baltac:, XV-XVI. aserda 
Osmanl medreseleri, teskildt-tarth, Istanbul 1976, 
350-407. (M. Ipsrrit) 
SAHNA, a small town in the Zagros Mountains 

of western Persia on the highroad between Kangawar 
and Bisutun at 61 km/38 miles from Kirmanshah 
[q.v.]. The district of Sahna contains about 28 villages 
inhabited by settled Turks belonging to the tribe of 
Khodabandali (of Hamadan). At Sahna there are a 
few Ahl-i-Hakk [g.v.], who are in touch with their 
spiritual superiors in Dinawar [(g.v.], a frontier district 
in the north. Sahna must not be confused with Sinna 
[g.v.] or Sanandadj [9.v.}, the capital of the Persian 
province of Kurdistan, the former residence of the 
Walis of Ardalan [q.v.}. Quite near Sahna on the steep 
bank of the stream are two funerary chambers carved 
out of the rock and dating in all probability from the 
Achaemenid period. Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 
195, spells Sahna (with sin), and further mentions an- 
other Sahna near Anbar in ‘Trak. 

Modern Sahna is the chef-lieu of a bakhsh of the 
same name in the province of Kirmanshah (long. 47° 
33’ E., lat. 34° 29’ N., alt. 1,342 m/4,400 feet). In 
ca. 1950 the population of the bakhsh was 47,500; by 
1991 the population of the town alone was 29,275 
(Preliminary results of the 1991 census, Statistical Centre 
of Iran, Population Division). 

Bibliography: E. Flandin, Voyage en Perse, Paris 
1851, i, 413; Cirikov in the Putevoi journal of 1848- 
1852, St. Petersburg 1875, was the first to give a 
description of the two tombs; Rabino, Kermanchah 
RMM, vol. xxxviii, March 1920, p. 1-40; E. Herz- 
feld, Am Tor von Asien, Berlin 1920, p. 8 (detailed 
description of the principal tombs; Le Strange, 
Lands of the eastern Caliphate, 190, 220; Schwarz, Iran 
im Miuttelalter, 497, Razmara (ed.), Farhang-i 

djughrafiya-yi Iran-zamin, v, 285-6; Sylvia A. 

Matheson, Persia, an archaeological guide?, London 

1976, 124-5. (V. Minorsky*) 

SAHNUN, Asd Sa‘ip ‘Asp at-Sacam 3. Sa‘ip b. 
Habib b. Hassan b. Hilal b. Bakkar b. Rabi<a al- 
Tanukhi (160-Radjab 240/777-December 855) 
(nicknamed Sahnitn, it is said, on account of his 
shrewdness, or from the name of a bird), a Kairouan 
fakth who played a decisive role in the conversion to 
the Malikiyya [g.v.] of Muslim Spain and of the entire 
Maghrib where, even today, there exist only a few 
Ibadi pockets (the island of Djerba and Mzab), and a 
small number of Hanafis. 

The question as to whether Sahnin was an Arab by 


pedigree or by virtue of clientship was sometimes 
asked, and was resented by Sahntin; he was in no 
doubt as to the authenticity of his Arab genealogy. 
Although not common, the name Sahnun (cf., 
possibly, the diminutive of the form fa‘lin, which ex- 
presses affection, as in Khaldin, Zaydin, Sa‘din and 
Hamdin) is attested throughout the Muslim West, in 
Spain (Ibn Hayyan, Muktabis, Paris 1937, 79, 81, 
113), in the central Maghrib (Brockelmann, S II, 
715), and at Kairouan, where another fakih of the 
same period, Sahniin b. Ahmad b. Yalil, bore the 
same name (M. Talbi, Biographies Aghlabides extraites 
des Madarik du Cadi ‘Iyad, Tunis 1968, 202, 203). The 
form Suhnun, still in use today, is erroneous (Ibn 
Makki al-Sikilli, Tathkif al-Lisan, Cairo 1966, 243). 

Sa‘id, Sahniin’s father and a native of Hims (g.v.] 
in Syria, was probably a soldier in the army of Yazid 
b. Hatim al-Muhallabi who, in 155/772, had brought 
Ifrikiya into the ‘Abbasid orbit, and is said to have 
received, as a reward for his services, a modest alloca- 
tion of land in the Sahel of Tunisia. Sahnin, who re- 
mained a farmer throughout his life, made con- 
siderable improvements to the fertility of the land and 
was thus enabled to exchange poverty for prosperity, 
allegedly without any change in his style of living. 
Even after becoming a prestigious fakih he would still 
go out, with his plough and his team, to work per- 
sonally in his fields. Sahnin is described as ‘‘a man of 
average height, with light brown skin, a handsome 
beard, long hair, large eyes and broad shoulders’’ 
(Talbi, op. cit., 95). He wore a string of beads around 
his neck; in the countryside he wore a woollen tunic, 
with a towel around his head; and in the town, in 
winter, he dressed in a black burnous. He is known to 
have had a daughter, Khadidja, who remained a 
spinster and whom he held in the very highest of 
regard, and a son, Muhammad, whom he educated 
with care and who became in his turn a brilliant fokih. 

In the time of Sahntn, Kairouan was already a ma- 
jor metropolis in all respects: with its opulence, the 
diversity of its population, its expansionist policy in 
Sicily—an operation sponsored and directed by a kadi, 
Asad b. al-Furat—and its numerous fekihs. All the 
trends of Muslim thought were represented there: 
Mu‘tazili, Murdji?i, Sunni, [badi, Hanafi (then the 
majority trend) and Maliki. In the mosques as well as 
in private dwellings, in the court or in the riddts, 
discussions were animated, and relations often strain- 
ed. There were mutual accusations of kufr (heresy), 
and copious exchanges of curses. It was in this envi- 
ronment that Sahnin was born and nurtured. 

Many of the Kairouanese masters, including Asad 
b. al-Furat who ultimately sided with the party of the 
Hanafis, had studied directly under Malik {g.v.], and 
it was with them that Sahnin served his first appren- 
ticeship. Two of his masters exerted a particularly 
decisive influence on him: Buhlil b. Rashid (d. 
183/799), who was more of an ascetic than a fakih, and 
most of all the Tunisian ‘Ali b. Ziyad (d. 183/799) 
who had been the first to introduce the Muwatja? of 
Malik into Ifrikiya. All that remains of his version is 
a fragment recently edited by al-Shadhili al-Nayfar 
(Beirut 1980, 1984). 

Sahnin made his way to the East, for purposes of 
rthla, to complete and perfect his education, either in 
178/794 or in 188/804. The latter date is by far the 
more plausible. The list of his masters in the East in- 
cludes 21 names; among these, the figure of the disci- 
ple of Malik, the Egyptian Ibn al-Kasim al-‘Ataki (d. 
191/807), stands out prominently. Asad b. al-Furat 
(d. 212/827) had already preceded Sahnin in visiting 
Ibn al-Kasim. From Sahniin’s questions to the latter, 
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starting from a Hanafi outline, and after discussion, 
the Asadtyya was born, the fruit of a compromise, of a 
kind of Hanafi-Maliki syncretism. Almost from the 
moment of its completion, the Asadiyya wielded an 
enormous impact, first in Egypt, then in Ifrikiya. 
With it an era, that of Aadith, came to an end, and an- 
other began: that of masail, of prepared solutions. It 
was a sort of code which responded to a pressing need 
and arrived at the right time. 

Armed with a copy of this book, obtained by not the 
most scrupulous of means, Sahni took the road to 
Fustat in his turn. His rthla was to last three years. 
Under the direction of Ibn al-Kasim the Asadiyya was 
submitted to a new analysis, in a spirit of greater 
fidelity to the teaching of Malik. Sahniin gave the text 
thus revised the title of Mudawwana, a name borrowed 
from another disciple of Malik, Ashhab (d. 204/819). 
Barely had it become known when the Mudawwana— 
the term is currently employed in Morocco with the 
meaning of code—eclipsed the Asadtyya completely. 
As evidence of this eclipse, only a few pages of the 
Asadtyya survive, while the Mudawwana has been the 
object of numerous commentaries and summaries [see 
MALIKIYYA, vol. VI, at 278b). Its influence was 
decisive in the crystallisation and diffusion of the 
madhhab of Malik throughout the Muslim West, as is 
proved by the fact that the Almohad caliph Abu Yusuf 
(g.v.], in his attempt to eradicate Malikism, consigned 
the work to the flames, thus paying it the ultimate 
tribute. The Afudawwana was edited in the name of 
Malik, Sahnin’s recension after Ibn al-Kasim (Cairo 
1323/1905-6). 

Like Asad, Sahnin had begun his career teaching 
the Kur?4n to children in a building (ay) rented for 
this purpose (‘Abd al-Hamid al-Munif, Adjwibat 
Muhammad 6. Sahnin, in al-Nashra al-‘ilmiyya li ’l- 
Kulliyya al-Zaytintyya, Tunis 1982-3, vi, 239). On his 
return from the East in 191/807, henceforward enjoy- 
ing the prestige conferred by the rihla, he established 
himself as a teacher. He was then about thirty years 
old, with a long career in education, approximately 
half a century, ahead of him. Unlike Asad for exam- 
ple, he never seems to have taught in the Great 
Mosque of Kairouan. As opposed to primary educa- 
tion, higher education was offered free of charge. 
Sahniin gave his courses sometimes in Kairouan, at 
other times, according to the seasons, at his agri- 
cultural property, at Manzil Siklab in the Sahel. It 
was there that one of his most illustrious disciples, 
Yahya b. ‘Umar (d. 289/902) first made his acquaint- 
ance. The students were received at his residence, ac- 
cording to the time of year, in a room set aside for the 
purpose, or in front of the main entrance. Armed with 
their books—they had previously made their own 
copies of the Mudawwana, and other works as well— 
and their ink-wells, they took their seats on the 
ground. Some brought mats. A_ student was 
nominated to read the text, and the master made com- 
ments, sometimes with angry vehemence. As the 
prestige of the master was consolidated, students 
flocked in from all directions, especially from Muslim 
Spain. The place was often crowded, and the students 
were of all ages and all classes. The future kadz Ibn 
Talib (d. 275/888), of aristocratic family, began atten- 
ding Sahniin’s courses when he was barely an adoles- 
cent. Sahnin noticed him and urged him to wear ‘‘the 
scholarly habit’’. ‘‘When the next course began,’’ Ibn 
Talib relates, ‘‘I presented myself with shaved head, 
and dressed in the manner of scholars’’ (Talbi, op. 
cit., 209). The throng which gathered around Sahnin 
was great, and somewhat bizarre. ‘‘His courses were 
attended by more pious people (‘uddad) than genuine 


students’’ (Talbi, op. cit., 119). Some slept openly. 
The master did not object, considering that even thus 
they were gaining the benefit of sama‘ (audition). The 
popularity of his courses is clearly illustrated by the 
fact that miraculous phenomena were associated with 
them; it is related in all seriousness that the ginn 
themselves attended them. 

In certain circumstances, prestige inevitably at- 
tracts controversy. Having become, with advancing 
age and after the death of Asad, the undisputed leader 
of Ifrikiyan. Sunnism, Sahnin also became a 
legitimate target. In Sha‘ban 231/April 846, the old 
quarrel regarding the nature of the Kur’an—created 
according to the Mu‘tazilis, uncreated according to 
the Sunnis—became suddenly acrimonious. In 
Baghdad, al-Wathik declared his hostility towards the 
Sunnis while in Kairouan, Abu Dja‘far Ahmad, who 
had usurped power at the expense of his brother, the 
amir Muhammad I, seized the opportunity to kill two 
birds with one stone, bringing his policy into line with 
that of the caliphate, as was traditional, and at the 
same time offering pledges to the Mu‘tazilis who had 
supported him in his confrontation with the Sunnis. 
Ahmad b. Nasr, a fervent representative of the doc- 
trine of the uncreated Kur’an, was executed in 
Baghdad by al-Wathik personally in Sha‘ban 
231/April 846. The following month, Sahnin, who 
had taken refuge in the ribat of Kasr Ziyad in the 
Sahel, was arrested and transferred to Kairouan. A 
trial took place in the Palace in the course of which the 
Muttazili ka¢i Ibn Abi ’l-Djawad, who had held this 
post for eighteen years and had sided with the 
usurper, demanded his execution. More fortunate 
than Ahmad b. Nasr, Sahniin was merely placed 
under house arrest. This did not last long; the follow- 
ing year the amir Muhammad I regained power, sent 
his brother into exile in the East, dismissed his kadi 
Ibn Abi ’l-Djawad and, in accordance with the move- 
ment which had begun in the East with the accession 
of al-Mutawakkil, practised a policy of reconciliation 
with the Sunnis. 

It was in these circumstances, and after protracted 
negotiations, that Sahnin was appointed adi, with 
full powers (Monday, 4 Ramadan 234/1 April 849). 
He was then 74 years old. He was elevated to this post 
by a Sunni consensus, and he was helped in particular 
by the support of the Hanafi fakihs, who were then 
broadly in the majority, and of their leader Sulayman 
b. ‘Imran. As a means of consolidating the Sunni con- 
sensus, Sahnin involved the latter in the exercise of 
his functions, and began taking important measures 
designed to strengthen Sunnism and to reinforce the 
power of the Kadi. For audiences he set aside a special 
room to which only plaintiffs were admitted, having 
submitted a written application, in person and in 
turn, without the option of being represented by third 
parties, whatever the social rank of the applicant. 

Released, as was to be expected, by the authorities, 
the Muttazili Ibn Abi ’l-Djawad, son-in-law of Asad, 
was placed under arrest, officially on a charge of 
financial embezzlement, something which the accused 
persisted in denying until the end. Naturally, the 
underlying motive for the indictment was otherwise. 
In addition to personal motivations, Sahnun had 
decided to strike a blow against heresy. He was in 
fact, so it is related, very severe in his opposition to 
the innovators (ahl al-bida‘), of whom Ibn Abi ’l- 
Djawad was not one of the least. Day after day, with 
the object of extorting the desired confession from 
him, Sahnin had him flogged in the courtyard of the 
Great Mosque, until he died. This death, allegedly, 
weighed heavily on his conscience, but this did not 
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deter him from pursuing energetically his policy of the 
repression of heresy, in other words the freedom of in- 
dependent thought. 

Hitherto, in the multiple circles of scholarship, 
representatives of all tendencies were able to express 
themselves freely in the Great Mosque of Kairouan. 
In a process amounting to a purging of the communi- 
ty of scholars there, Sahniin put an end to this ‘‘scan- 
dal’’. He dispersed the sects of the afl al-bida‘; the 
leaders of heretical sects were paraded ignominiously, 
and some were compelled to recant in public. Sahnan 
was one of the greatest architects of the exclusive 
supremacy of Sunnism in its Maliki form throughout 
the Muslim West. 

Like all Sunnis, he condemned recourse to the 
sword ‘‘even against the unjust imdams’’ (al-Maliki, 
Riyad, Beirut 1983, 368), which does not mean that 
the barometer of his relations with the authorities was 
set fair. From the outset he took the position of 
guarantor of an intransigent justice, upright and 
equal for all—including the entourage of the amir— 
and of redresser of wrongs, which often led him into 
vehement confrontation with Muhammad I, in par- 
ticular with his insistence on the release of numerous 
women unjustly condemned to slavery in the course of 
various operations aimed at the repression of insurrec- 
tions. On numerous occasions he felt obliged to offer 
his resignation. Although he did not accept this 
resignation the amir, tired of his criticisms and of the 
incessant complaints of his entourage, ultimately gave 
him an associate in the person of al-Tubni, a kad 
reputedly ignorant but complaisant. Some time later, 
in the morning of Sunday 7 Radjab 240/2 December 
854, Sahntin died, depressed and embittered. As re- 
quired by Tradition, he was buried in the afternoon 
of the same day. As a supreme tribute, or for reasons 
of political expediency, the amir conducted the funeral 
prayers in person. His Mu‘tazili entourage was not so 
forgiving: ‘‘He accused us, and we accuse him, of 
heresy’, they said (Talbi, op. cit., 133). His 
mausoleum, in the outskirts of Kairouan, is the object 
of constant veneration. 

The name of Sahniin remains associated with the 
definitive triumph of Malikism throughout the 
Muslim West, a triumph which Ibn Khaldin, as a 
sociologist, explains by reference to Bedouinism 
(Mukaddtma, Beirut 1956, 810-11). This explanation 
does not take account of the fact that it was Hanafism 
which enjoyed a broad majority at the outset. In the 
reversal of the situation, it is therefore necessary to 
stress the exceptional role played by Sahnin. At his 
initiative, and by means of his prestige, Kairouan 
became a major centre for the study and diffusion of 
Maliki fikh. He left, it is said, some 700 disciples, all 
of them ‘‘truly shining lights in their respective 
towns”’ (Talbi, op. cit., 120). Among them, we have 
recorded 57 in Muslim Spain. 

But Sahnin was not only a great fakih. His 
knowledge was matched by his piety, and by a life 
which was austere to the point of asceticism. Although 
wealthy—at the end of his life he possessed 12,000 
olive-trees (ibtd., 163)——he disposed of his income in 
the form of alms and continued to live a life of pover- 
ty. He was easily moved to tears, and frequently 
sought seclusion in the ribat of Kasr Ziyad. Rather 
curiously, and in a manner contrary to much of 
Tradition, he preached a version of monasticism: ‘‘If 
one can get by without a wife,’’ he said, ‘‘it is 
preferable to renounce marriage’’ (al-Maliki, op. cit., 
364). ‘‘In him there were qualities,’’ wrote Abu ’l- 
‘Arab, ‘‘which were not to be found combined in any 
other: perfect knowledge of the law (fikh), sincere 


piety, rigour in the application of justice, contempt for 
temporal things, simple tastes in food and clothing, 
generosity and refusal to accept anything from 
princes’’ (Tabakat, Algiers 1914, 101). 

Sahnun was a great master of fikh and also a man 
of rigorous and demanding ethics. It is this which ex- 
plains his success, and the constant veneration in 
which he is still held. 
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_ (M. Tact) 

AL-SAHRA? (a.), in English the Sahara, the name 
given to the desert in the northern part of Africa. 
Sahra? is the feminine of the adjective ashar ‘‘fawn, 
tawny coloured’’. It is applied by certain authors to an 
ensemble of stony terrain, steppelands and sands (cf. 
al-Idrisi, ed. de Goeje, 37 n.), whilst the term mudjdiba 
designates more particularly terrain covered with 
moving sands and totally waterless (see Abu ’I-Fida’, 
137, tr. Reinaud, ii/2, 190). Leo Africanus uses it as 
a synonym for ‘‘desert’’ in general, see Schefer’s ed., 
W/1, 5. 
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1. History of the term. 

The Arabic authors provide only fragmentary and 
often vague items of information on the Sahara. The 
only region which they know with some precision is 
the northern zone, bordering on Ifrikiya and the 
Maghrib, the zone within which Ibn Khaldin (Hist. 
des Berbéres, ed. de Slane, i, 190) includes the Tafilalt, 
Touat, Gourara, Fezzan and even Ghadamis. These 
authors further disagree on the boundaries of the 
Sahara. Thus al-Bakri asserts that the sands mark the 
beginning of the ‘‘land of the blacks’? (Masaltk, 
Algiers 1911, 21, tr. de Slane, 49). Ibn Khaldin, on 
the contrary, states that this land is separated from 
Barbary by a vast region formed from deserts ‘‘where 
one risks dying of thirst’. One also finds here and 
there some information on the parts of the desert 
crossed by caravan routes (e.g. on the western 
Salrara; cf. the description of the desert called Nisar or 
Tisar by al-Idrisi, Yusr by Abu ’1-Fida’) or on certain 
trade centres like Tadmakka and Awdaghust {q.v.} 
(al-Bakri, 339). Leo Africanus sums up the items of 
information given by his predecessors. He identifies 
the Sahara with the Libya of the ancients (i, 5) and at- 
tempts a regional division based on the peoples there. 
He distinguishes five parts to the Sahara: (1) the 
desert of the Zenaga from the Ocean to the salt work- 
ings of Tegaza; (2) the desert of Wanzigha, from the 
salt workings of Tegaza to the Air towards the east 
and the desert of Sidjilmasa [q.v.] to the north; (3) the 
desert of Targa (Touareg), bounded in the west by 
Ighidi, to the north by Touat, Gourara and the Mzab 
[¢.v.] and to the south by the kingdom of Agades; (4) 
the desert of the Lamta [see tamta], bounded on the 
north by the deserts of OQuargla and Ghadamis, and 
on the south by the deserts which stretch as far as 
Kano; and (5) the desert of the Bardawa, that between 
the desert of the Lamta in the west, the desert of 
Awdjila in the cast, Fezzan to the north and Bornu to 
the south (tr. Schefer, iii, 267 ff.). 

2. Boundaries. 

The present-day Sahara is bounded on the west by 
the Adantic; on the north by the chains of the 
southern Atlas from the Moroccan High Atlas to the 
hills of Gafsa in Tunisia; then by the Mediterranean, 
then Libya (apart from some better-watered areas of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica) as far as Egypt; on the 
south by the Sahil [g.v.] and its extensions to the 
Sudan. To the east, some authors end it at the Nile 
valley, whilst others extend it as far as the Red Sea 
and include with it the deserts of Arabia, which in ef- 
fect form part of the same, diagonal-running arid 
region extending from Mauritania to the deserts of 
China, in which the Red Sea is the only topographical 
interruption, though not climatically. The area of the 
Sahara may be estimated at between 8.5 million and 
9.5 million km? according to the criteria adopted by 
various authors for its boundaries. 

3. Physical geography. 

(a) Climate and vegetation. The Sahara is 
characterised above all by its desert climate, linked to 
the great anticylones which often fix themselves there. 
The great scarcity and irregularity of rainfall, as well 
as its pronounced isolation, make the southern part of 
the region one of the hottest of the globe, where the 
average annual temperature can reach 30°. These two 
factors join together to make the air extremely dry and 
to bring about intense evaporation, even if there are 
notable differences between the central region of the 
desert and its fringes; on the periphery, rainfall, 
though feeble, arrives at least once a year, and the ac- 
tion of water running, favoured by the absence of 
vegetation cover, remains the predominant factor 


modifying the natural milieu in the semi-arid and arid 
areas, when these are not too pronounced; the steppe 
lands to the north, more complex in the Sahil (q.v.] to 
the south, mark the transition to wetter regions and 
form milieux relatively more favourable to human ac- 
tivity and to pastoralism. It is only in the central part 
of the Sahara that the action of water becomes negligi- 
ble in the areas which are completely arid and hyper- 
arid; effective rainfall there is so rare, and separated 
in time by several years, that the action of 
temperature and, above all, that of the wind, becomes 
the essential factor making for erosion of a virtually 
fixed environment, such as can be observed in the 
great plains of Tanezrouft on the Algerian-Mali fron- 
tier and of Ténéré on the Algerian-Niger frontier, or 
in the sarirs of southern Libya. In the desert proper, 
vegetation is extremely sparse, apart from in certain 
wadi beds where some spiny trees manage to maintain 
themselves by deriving water from deep under- 
ground. 

The abundance of prehistoric artefacts in the most 
desolate regions of the Sahara point to the region 
having undergone climatic modifications. Since the 
beginning of the Quaternary, it has been affected by 
alternate phases of humidity and dryness connected 
above all with changes in the earth’s orbit. The last 
humid phase, the better known, took place mainly be- 
tween 6,000 and 2,000 B.C. It affected the whole of 
the Sahara, and conditions were clearly more 
favourable, as shown by frequent traces of lake- dwell- 
ing sites which allowed the installation of Neolithic 
peoples throughout almost all the desert. These 
peoples covered the sandstone rock faces with 
numerous carvings and paintings depicting the fauna 
of wet zones. 

(b) Relief. The mountainous massifs, even if at 
times important, cover only a small part of the 
Sahara. They number three. The Tibesti (21° N, 18° 
E), the most extensive and the highest, reaching 3,400 
m/10,300 feet; the Hoggar [see aHAccaR] (23° N, 6° 
E), slightly lower at 3,000 m/9,000 feet; and the Air 
(18° N, 8° E), only reaching 2,300 m/7,000 feet. 
Other massifs, such as the Adrar of the Ifoghas and 
the Adrar of Atar [see aDRaR}, are clearly of lesser im- 
portance and are only remarkable in relation to the 
surrounding plains. In essence, the greater part of the 
Sahara is made up of vast flat regions, of diverse 
origin and divisible into two groups. The vast erosion 
surfaces which have levelled the ancient shields of the 
African plate formation cover the greater part of the 
Sahara; they are often interrupted by residual reliefs 
with steep slopes, called in the Earth Sciences by Ger- 
man terms, inselbergs when they are isolated, and in- 
selgebirge when they form small mountainous massifs 
covering a small part of the surface (e.g. the ‘‘massif’’ 
of the Eglab on the Algerian-Mauritanian border). 
The other surfaces are made up of sedimentary cover- 
ings of the base, forming plateaux and called hamadas 
when they are not too worn by erosion. These cover- 
ings are sometimes ancient (sandstone éassilis around 
the Hoggar and Tibesti massifs, often much dissected 
by erosion), and sometimes more recent (the great 
Mesozoic hamadas of the Tademait plateaux to the 
north of In Salah, and the recently-formed hamddas of 
the southern piedmont region of the Saharan Atlas). 
The greater part of these surfaces is covered by the reg 
[g.v.], occasionally covered by a thin sandy surfacing. 
In effect, contrary to an idea frequently put forward, 
the sand dune massifs making up the ergs hardly cover 
more than one-sixth of the area of the Sahara, even 
though they may at times make up very extensive 
ensembles like the Great Western Erg (ca. 80,000 
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km?) and the Great Eastern Erg in the north of the 
Algerian Sahara, and the Edeyen (a Berber term) of 
Murzouk in Libya, or the Great Erg of Bilma (Chad- 
Niger), at the point of contact between the Sahara and 
the Sahil. Watercourses (wddis) are rare, above all in 
the hyper-arid central part; their valleys are often very 
wide and their beds, which are not commensurate 
with the current quantity of water transported, are 
favourable spots for human activity; they are the 
heritage of the more humid climatic variations of the 
Quaternary period. 
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4. Human geography and population. 

The ancient human population of the Sahara is 
complex, and has its roots in the distant past. One 
must in fact go back to the beginnings of the Neolithic 
period (ca. 8,000 B.C.) in order to see how, each time 
when the climate becomes more wet, the desert 
becomes repopulated on the its margins—Maghrib, 
Nile valley, the Sahil. The population was already 
varied, as is seen in the diversity of the axes of popula- 
tion. All through the Neolithic period, the ancestors of 
numerous present peoples of North Africa lived in the 
Sahara: Palaeoberbers, between North Africa, the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Nile, negroid Sudanese, 
and Nilotic peoples. Rock art shows this diversity: in 
the Tassili n’Ajjer, the Acacus, the Ahaggar, etc., are 
carved and, above all, painted scenes of hunting, 
livestock rearing and daily life which inevitably evoke 
the nomads of the Sahara and the northern Sahil— 
Moors, Touaregs, Tubus, Peuls or Fulanis, etc. 

Growing desiccation led to, from 2,000 B.C. on- 
wards and even earlier in the Egyptian Sahara, a 
retreat of human occupation; hunters, pastoralists and 
primary agriculturists had to follow southwards the 
retreat of the isohyets. In the eastern Sahara, 
numerous Palaeoberber groups (including the Lebu, 
who provided the ethonym ‘‘Libyan’’) were com- 
pelled, often with sucess, to penetrate into the Nile 
valley, where the Libyans or Tehennu played an im- 
portant role in the birth and florescence of Pharaonic 
civilisation. 

From the beginning of the present era, desiccation 
became general. Except for a few refuge areas, valleys 
or mountains, the Sahara henceforth made obligatory 
an economy and way of life which only certain human 
groups were ready to accept, and which was to allow 
them to control the Saharan expanses: Berbers 
(Lawata, Sanhadja, Zanata, Lamta, Hawara, etc., 
ancestors more or less directly of the white-skinned 
nomads, Moors and Touaregs, of historical times), 
Tubus, Zaghawa (between Fezzan, Tibesti, Lake 
Chad and Kordofan), etc. 

The Romans, masters of Egypt and North Africa at 
this time, knew hardly anything of the Sahara. They 
were content with military campaigns of intimidation 
or of reconaissance, without any intention of colonisa- 
tion, and with a simple, necessary belt of southern 
defences for controlling the nomads of the northern 
Sahara. Only Fezzan, under control of the 
Garamantes, to some extent vassals from A.D. 69 on- 
wards, was frequented by the Romans, for reasons as 


much commercial as political, starting from the Li- 
byan littoral and from the Nile valley. 

The economy was based on stock rearing (goats 
and, above all, camels), the razzia and war, domina- 
tion of the oases (where traces of the Neolithic period 
population survived) and the beginnings of caravan 
trade, initiated by the very rapid growth in the 
number of dromedaries. 

At this time, the Sahara was already a barrier, as 
much climatic as cultural, between the Nile, North 
Africa and the Sahil. Each ensemble of territories now 
developed specific characteristics. Commerce and the 
advent of Islam, however, were to bring them 
together again, for, in future, the Sahara itself was on- 
ly to be attractive because of the possibility of being 
out of sight there, as with the Kharidjites of Mzab or 
of Sidjilmasa, where were to be found certain Arab 
tribes which had been pushed back or were particu- 
larly adventurous. 

Contrariwise, between the introduction of the 
dromedary and the lure of the rich markets of the 
Maghrib (from Fatimid times onwards) and of 
Europe, an economic system based on interchange 
developed progressively across the desert. From the 
8th century onwards, bands of Arab traders coming 
from the Maghrib established themselves in the lands 
of the Sahil, which the Arab geographers and 
travellers describe (Ibn Hawkal, al-Bakri, Ibn Bay- 
tita, etc.). Towns either developed or were created 
(Awdaghust, Ghana, Djenné, Gao, Tademekka, 
Agadés, etc.). From the 13th century, the Sahil pro- 
fited extensively from the system, by controlling 
exports—and not only those of gold—across the 
desert. 

The 14th century was the golden age for these 
trans-Saharan relations. The Meccan Pilgrimage of 
the king of Mali, Mansa Misa [q.v.], in 1324, was the 
apogee of this, so impressive was its richness. But 
from the end of the 15th century onwards, the more 
and more exigent presence of Europeans on the Atlan- 
tic coasts of Africa disturbed trans-Saharan relations 
and made human relations harder. 

Around the 10th century, a period of climatic 
remission allowed a number of peoples of the Sahil— 
Soninke, Bambara, Soghai, Mossi, Zarma, Hausa, 
Peul or Fulani, Kanuri, Kanemi, etc.—to re-establish 
themselves as far as the 20° latitude north, where they 
could now for the first time practise stock rearing and 
even, at times, agriculture. They also formed political 
entities, straddling the Sahara and Sahil, which were 
the first ones in that region and which clashed, 
towards the north, with those of the Berbers and 
Arabs. 

Arab penetration was in fact an early one, along the 
tracks, which became the axes for human, commer- 
cial, intellectual and religious penetration. From the 
outset of their conquest of North Africa, they were at- 
tracted by the Sahara, in respect of gold and of slaves 
from its southern fringes. The first moves date from 
666 (Fezzan and possibly Kawar), 682 (Sis) and 734- 
5 (from Morocco towards Senegal). But during the 
7th-8th centuries, the Arabs were still too much 
strangers to the Sahara for them to establish them- 
selves there for any lengthy duration. 

In the western Sahara, there was a strong current 
of contacts between Morocco and the Sahil, where the 
town of Awdaghust became important from before the 
7th century. At the opening of the 11th one, Berbers 
of Mauritania—the Almoravids [see AL-MURA- 
BITUN]—launched themselves in an immense politico- 
religious movement of conquest, of which the Berber- 
Sudanese front was as important as the Moroccan- 
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Hispanic one. The region then fell once more into an 
indrawn state, troubled only by the progressive and 
irresistible movement, as far as the banks of the 
Senegal, of Arab tribes coming from Morocco, who 
gradually were to form, together with the Berber 
substratum, the basis of the Moorish peoples of the 
western Sahara. 

In the Niger bend, Gao was already a powerful, 
and Muslim, town in the 8th century, frequented by 
the Massouf Berbers, living between Mauritania and 
Mali. Its relations with the Maghrib (Tahart, 
Ghadamis, Ghat, Tunis and Tripoli) and with Egypt, 
and even with Spain, were close. Timbuctu {g.v.], 
founded in the 12th century, was another of these 
staging-post towns of the desert. The kingdom of Mali 
[q.v.] was a truly international power, which the 
Ottoman empire, the Hafsids of Tunis and the 
Moroccan dynasties had to take into account. But the 
region was frequently devastated by the rivalries of 
the peoples of the Sahil (Soninke, Songhai, Mossi, 
Peul or Fulani, etc.), the Touaregs (who definitively 
seized the Air from the Hausas in the 12th century) 
and, later, the Moroccans, who endeavoured, without 
great success, to establish their power in the Sahil in 
the 16th century by destroying the Songhai empire 
(battle of Tondibi, 1591). 

In the eastern Sahara, there were several large 
groupings, along axes to the Mediterranean, by 
means of,two main routes, Air-Ahaggar and Kawar- 
Djado, with Fezzan as a staging-post. The kingdom of 
Bornu [g.v.] was the most important of these between 
the 16th and 18th centuries, in contact with the Ot- 
tomans, who controlled Cairo, Tripoli and Tunis, 
and who were above all interested in the slave traffic. 
The Tubus, long established between Fezzan, Djado, 
Ennedi and Lake Chad, resisted all pressures. 

Yet further to the east, relations existed between the 
Chad basin and the Nile valley in the Sudan, via En- 
nedi and Darfir [q.».]. 

The Europeans did not really appear until the 18th 
century. Previously, only the coastlands were known 
to them above all, to the Portuguese. The account of 
the Moroccan Leo Africanus [g.v.], who crossed the 
Sahara between 1510 and 1514, gave Europe access to 
knowledge which, alone amongst outsiders, was at 
that time accessible only to the Arabs. In the 19th cen- 
tury, the Europeans acquired for themselves the 
means for exploring the interior of Africa, for varying 
reasons, amongst which were prominent a desire to 
combat the places of origin for slavery and a search for 
new economic outlets. All through this century, 
numerous explorers laid down the ways for colonisa- 
tion, which was often violent and which excited strong 
reactions, frequently led by the Muslim Safi orders of 
the Sahil, linked as they were with the Orient and the 
Maghrib. These last played an essential role in the 
definitive Islamisation of the Sahil. One may men- 
tion, amongst the main explorers, before they yielded 
place to military men, Mungo Park, Laing, Caillé, 
Barth, Duveyrier, Rohlfs and Nachtigal. 
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5. The contemporary Sahara. 

Insofar as agriculture has not been able to develop 
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in the desert except under the beneficent effect of ir- 
rigation (this marking the great difference between it 
and the countries of the Sahil, where one can speak of 
dry farming, under conditions of rainfall, as likewise 
in the lands bordering the northern edge of the 
Sahara), men have systematically colonised the more 
low-lying parts. These zones, on one hand, can 
benefit, all along the northern edge of the desert, from 
the flowing of streams whose waters can be diverted 
towards agricultural lands, and, on the other hand, 
they allow the underground water level to be reached 
more easily by means of wells from which water is 
raised by manpower, animal power or mechanical 
pumps. But since the end of the last century, the 
resources of the deep water table have been tapped 
through deep bore-holes, in this instance, artesian 
wells (water under pressure, hence spurting out) and 
provide a supplementary advantage. The most abun- 
dant resources are those of the so-called Albian water 
table (or the Intercalary Continental ones), utilised in 
the Algerian and Tunisian Sahara, which is also the 
origin of the Great Artificial river of Libya, an enor- 
mous aqueduct which transfers water towards the 
coastal zones. But inasmuch as the Intercalary Con- 
tinental water’ table is made up of fossil water (the 
results of the last rainfall of the Quaternary period), 
the question must be posed, how long can this 
hydraulic source last? The question remains 
nonetheless pressing because it is these deep bore 
holes which are the basis for the spectacular develop- 
ment of the palm groves of the Algerian lower Sahara 
and the nearby Tunisian Sahara, comprising a com- 
mercial agriculture founded on the production of 
dates of exceptional quality (the ‘‘deglet nour’’) which 
has supplanted the self-subsistence agriculture which 
was for long the only one practiced in the oases. It is 
equally true that agriculture, even in regard to the 
date palm groves which best characterise the Saharan 
oasis and which furnish an important part of the food 
supply, has only, over the centuries, played a secon- 
dary role in the economy of the Sahara, and has never 
allowed the local peasants to become rich. For long, it 
has merely been the indispensable complement of ur- 
ban development. 

For the Sahara, the necessary means for passage be- 
tween black Africa and the Mediterranean before 
maritime routes began to provide an alternative 
means of trade relations, has known quite a 
florescence of towns, mainly on its borders, the best 
known being Sidjilmasa (whose ruins lie near the town 
of Rissani in Morocco), Timbuctu (in modern Mali); 
in Algeria, Quargla and Ghardaia, and in Tunisia, 
Tozeur, were the termini for trans-Saharan caravans, 
whilst the towns of the Mauritanian Adrar (e.g. Atar) 
or of the Libyan desert (Ghat, Ghadamis) played the 
roles of staging-posts in the journey across the desert. 
These functions of the town, for long dormant after 
the disorganisation of traditional connections conse- 
quent on the partition of Africa by competing colonial 
powers, today enjoy a new vigour, but in a totally dif- 
ferent context. This arises within the framework of 
new economic resources, utilising underground ones, 
notably hydrocarbons, above all in the Algerian and 
Libyan Saharas, and, much less, in Tunisia; also, 
there has been a diversification in employment, of 
which the towns have been the main beneficiaries, so 
that the pressure of urban populations weighs more 
and more heavily on the organisation of the Saharan 
region. Manufacturing and industrial activities, and 
administrative expansion—in order the better to con- 
trol the Saharan region—and the growth of com- 
merce, have all given a new vigour to the towns, 
whose populations have swollen enormously. 


Because of this, the oasis societies have undergone 
deep changes, since the ways of urban consumption 
and ways of life have expanded rapidly, as much 
amongst the sedentaries as amongst the nomads. 
Many of the traditional modes inherited from the 
past, whose management has been perfectly mastered 
by the local populations, will probably continue to 
have their raison d’étre. But the most spectacular evolu- 
tion stems from the development of agriculture for the 
market, mainly based on the cultivation of out-of- 
season vegetables which the Sahara can produce, 
given its latitude and the length of sunshine there; the 
agricultural populations which have been best able to 
adapt to market demands are from those parts of the 
Sahara which are the best supplied with towns, with 
mercantile traditions, with the best food supplies and 
labour resources, and most easily linked to the great 
centres of consumption, i.e. the towns of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral and the export outlets. Furthermore, 
the Saharan expanses, by virtue of their rich hydraulic 
reserves, are more and more considered as reserves of 
land, immense regions to be colonised, whose value 
for intensive agriculture (mainly based on cereals, 
above all wheat) may possibly allow of a solution to 
the problem of finding food supplies (at least on the 
local scale; for the national scale, this is a utopian 
dream). Whence the increased number of deep bore- 
holes which supply the self-propelled sprinklers and 
which create a new landscape, that of agribusiness, 
whose real place in the desert will be determined in the 
future. 

In this context, nomadism is only a residual, very 
much a minor, activity, despite the tenacious legend 
which sees the Sahara as essentially a land of nomads. 
Decades of unrestrained urbanisation have in fact 
radically modified the general picture, apart from the 
effects of the long periods of desiccation which have 
affected the fringes of the desert (where the most 
numerous groups of nomads live) and which have 
erased the complementary factors (climatic, whence 
vegetational) making up the support for nomadic life. 
A new complementarity, this time based on relation- 
ships with the town, has replaced these latter ones; the 
nomad may now raise livestock for slaughter on the 
account of his relatives who have become sedentaris- 
ed, or he may now become an adjunct of tourism 
(guide or camel-driver accompanying excursionists), 
or yet again he may have become an agriculturist once 
more, often aided by the state, which endeavours to 
settle the nomads—unless these principal sources of 
income stem from what is regarded as a side-activity, 
the nomad himself having kept up a semi-way of life 
as a nomadic herdsman, with the family continuing to 
live in a tent. In sum, the abandonment of vast 
pastoral] areas has as its corollary the end of a certain 
control over the expanses which the nomads enjoyed; 
the Saharan expanses have never been so empty, and 
the contrast between the towns where men and ac- 
tivities are now concentrated and the pasture lands 
which have now become useless, has never been so 
brutal. 

Development policies applied to the Sahara all end 
up, whatever the political options chosen by the vari- 
ous states, in processes which inevitably converge on 
the same constant: a state-directed structure and a 
multiplication of relationships which bring about 
forms of association in the most varied fields. In prac- 
tice, all of these work together to break up the isola- 
tion which was once the common lot of the Saharan 
peoples: a good network of roads, access to wage- 
earning employment, the developing role of the towns 
within the framework of a voluntarist policy and the 
generalising of a market economy. In sum, in a few 
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decades only we have witnessed a process of integra- 
tion in the sense used in politics, i.e. entry into a vast 
grouping which is transforming the life of the Saharan 
peoples by bringing them fully into the process of 
state-building. 

That the Sahara is going to be, in the future, an ex- 
panse which not only retains its population but at- 
tracts people as well, is the tangible proof that it has 
become part of the development process. The attach- 
ment of these immense Saharan expanses to the 
Mediterranean province of each of the states involved 
constitutes a geopolitical factor of first-rank im- 
portance. 
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SAHSARAM, variously spelt as Sahasrim, 
Sasaram, Sassaram, Sasiram, a small town in the 
Shahabdad district of Bihar in India (lat. 24° 58’ N., 
long. 84° 01’ E.), associated with the name of Shir 
Shah Sar (946-52/1539-45 [see DIHLI SULTANATE]), in- 
itially as his military :k¢a@‘ and subsequently as his 
burial place, this last considered to be ‘‘one of the 
grandest and most imaginative architectural concep- 
tions in the whole of India’’ (P. Brown, Indian architec- 
ture, 84). Legend ascribes the name to ‘‘certain Asura 
or demon who had a thousand arms, each holding a 
separate plaything”’ (Imperial Gazetteer of India”, xxii, 
111). East of the town, near the summit of a spur of 


the Kaimur range is a Buddhist site where, in a small 
cave, there is an important Aédka inscription. Here 
also stands the tomb of Pir Candan Shahid. Abu ’I- 
Fadl mentions Sahsaram as one of the 18 mahalls of the 
sarkar of Rohtas [q.v.] and refers to its revenues, 
climate, military contingents, etc. 

The main attraction of Sahsaram is a group of royal 
tombs of Shir Shah, his father Hasan Sar, his son 
Salim Shah and the architect ‘Alawal Khan, each of 
which has its own marked architectural character. 
Shir Shah’s tomb is an ‘‘architectural masterpiece”’. 
It stands in a vast artificial lake with an octagonal hall 
surrounded by an arcade which forms a gallery. Its 
imposing structure rises in five stages to a total height 
of about 45.5 m. Spreading out to the water’s edge is 
a continuous plinth of steps. The tomb chamber has 
inscriptions carved on the kibla wall. The roof is sup- 
ported by four Gothic arches. Brown, op. ctt., 85, con- 
siders the tomb structure ‘‘an inspired achievement, 
a creation of sober and massive splendour of which 
any country would be proud.”’ 

Other buildings of Sahsaram worthy of mention are 
the Kal‘a, the ‘Idgah and the hammam or Baths. 
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AL-SAHUL, the name of both a town and a 
wadi in Yemen. The town lies on the road from Ibb 
[g.v.] to al-Makhadir near the ruins of Zafar al- 
Ashraf, in ancient times the capital of the Himyarite 
kingdom (see Smith, Ayydbids, ii, 216). For Wadi 
Sahul, see Eduard Glaser’s Reise nach Ménb, ed. D.H. 
Miller and N. Rhodokanakis, Vienna 1913, charts 2- 
3. Al-Sahdal was called Misr al-Yaman on account of its 
wealth in corn, and was celebrated for the so-called 
Sahili cloaks (sahdliyya) made there of white cotton. 
The Prophet is said to have been shrouded (kufina) in 
two of them for burial. Al-Sahiil is mentioned in con- 
nection with the journey made by Asad al-Din 
Muhammad b. Badr al-Din Hasan from Djuwwa via 
Wusab to Dhamar [9.v.] (see al-Khazradji, i, 111; on 
Asad al-Din, see AL-MAHDI LI-DIN ALLAH AHMAD, 1; 
RASULIDS, and Serjeant-Lewcock, San‘a, 64-6). 
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SAHYUN (present-day (Arabic) Satan aL-Dtn; 
Greek Sicon; Frankish Saéne), 2 stronghold of the 
Djabal al-‘Alawiyyin (Nusayri Mountains), situated 
about 25 km/15 miles north-east of the Syrian port of 
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al-Ladhikiyya (Latakia), near the town of al-Haffeh. 
The castle occupies a narrow, east-west running spur, 
isolated by a rock-hewn fosse on the east, and pro- 
tected by deep ravines on the north and south. The 
principal extant constructions are the remains of a 
Byzantine citadel on the highest, middle point of the 
site; extensive and better-preserved Frankish fortifica- 
tions, including a massive keep, walls and bastions at 
the eastern end; and a mosque and a hammam bearing 
the name of the Mamlik ruler Kalawin. 

The earliest attested occupier was a dependant of 
Sayf al-Dawla [9.v.] the Hamdanid ruler of Aleppo. 
In 975/364-5, he surrendered the castle to the Byzan- 
tine Emperor John Tzimisces. The site remained in 
Byzantine hands until the beginning of the Crusades. 
By 513/1119, the castle was in the possession of the 
Frankish Count Robert the Leper, from whose 
descendants Salah al-Din wrested it in 584/1188. The 
Ayyubid ruler gave the place to his lieutenant 
Mankuris b. Khumartigin. The latter’s heirs ruled it 
until 671/1272, when it was handed over to the 
Mamlik al-Zahir Baybars. The castle subsequently 
became the refuge of Sunkur al-Ashkar, an amir of 
Baybars’ successor Kalawan, in _ al-Ashkar’s 
rebellions against Kalawdn, until their dispute was 
resolved in 685-6/1287. For at least the next century 
under the Mamliks, Sahytin seems to have flour- 
ished. Abu ’1-Fida? reports a town as having grown up 
next to the castle. Traces of extensive settlement are 
still visible to the east of the fosse. Later, however, the 
entire site was abandoned. 
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- (D.W. Morray) 
SA°IB, Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali, Persian poet of 

the 11th/17th century. 

The precise date of his birth is not known, but it is 
presumed that he was born around 1010/1601-2. His 
father, Mirza ‘Abd al-Rahim, was a leading merchant 
of Tabriz. When Shah ‘Abbas I (r. 985-1038/1587- 
1629) made Isfahan his capital he caused many mer- 
chants from Tabriz to settle there, in the quarter nam- 
ed ‘Abbasabad. At this time $a’ib’s father moved to 
Isfahan, where the poet is said to have been born. In 
his verses, however, Sa?ib often invokes his connec- 
tion with Tabriz, and consequently he is referred to 
both as Isfahani and as Tabrizi. 

$@ib’s early upbringing took place in Isfahan. He 
obtained his education at home, and became involved 
in poetical exercises at a young age. He is reported to 
have received his training in poetry from Rukna 
Masih of Kashan (d. 1066/1655 or 1070/1659-60) and 
from Sharaf al-Din Shifa’i (d. 1037/1628), although 
this is discounted by some recent authorities. During 
his youth he made a pilgrimage to Mecca and also 
visited the shrine of ‘Ali al-Rida in Mashhad. 


Towards 1034/1624-5, S2°ib set out for India. His 
decision was, allegedly, in reaction to the conduct of 
some self-seeking individuals who were engaged in 
poisoning the ears of Shah ‘Abbas I against him. It is 
also possible that, like other Persian poets of his age, 
he was drawn to the Mughal court in expectation of 
rich rewards. His journey took him through Harat 
and Kabul, where in the latter place he found access 
to Muhammad Rida Ahsan Allah, popularly known 
as Zafar Khan (1013-73/1604-63), who served as ad- 
ministrator on behalf of his father Kh’adja Abu ’I- 
Hasan Turbati (d. 1042/1633), a distinguished 
Mughal nobleman. $a°ib benefited from the generosi- 
ty of Zafar Khan, and the two men struck up a friend- 
ship which seems to have continued even after the 
poet’s return to Persia. 

At the beginning of Shah Djahan’s reign (1037- 
69/1627-58), Zafar Khan was called back from Kabul 
to the royal court, and $aib accompanied his patron 
to India. It is said that the Emperor bestowed upon 
the poet the title of Musta‘idd Khan and appointed 
him to the command of 1,000 horsemen, which car- 
ried with it an award of 20,000 rupees. In the middle 
of Rabi‘ II/November 1629, Zafar Khan was sent to 
the Deccan, and $a’ib accompanied him. While the 
poet was staying in Burhanpir [9.v.], he received the 
news that his father had arrived in Agra from Isfahan 
with the intention of inducing his son to return home. 
Upon hearing this, $a?ib composed a kasida in which 
he expressed the wish to return to Persia. In 
1042/1632, Zafar Khan was made governor of Kash- 
mir, and he took $aib with him. The poet visited 
Kashmir, and thence proceeded to Persia with his 
father. 

$a ib’s stay in India lasted for some seven years. 
His verses show that he missed his homeland and 
longed to go back; thereafter, he did not make any 
other long journey. He would sometimes visit places 
inside Persia, but only to meet poets and learned men 
in connection with his literary activities. His fame 
kept growing, and his works were in demand from 
rulers and dignitaries. He was appointed by Shah 
‘Abbas II (r. 1052-77/1642-66) as his poet-laureate—a 
position in which he reportedly enjoyed almost the 
same privileges as any minister. In his old age, he 
never set foot outside Isfahan, and was later buried in 
the same retreat where he stayed. Opinions differ re- 
garding the date of his death, which is placed various- 
ly between 1080/1669-70 and 1088/1677-8. 

$a’ib is described as a devoutly religious man. Ac- 
cording to the Khizdna-yi Sdmira, he was a Sunni. 
Despite his religious affiliation, he was well-liked by 
all classes of Persians, who were chiefly Shr‘i, because 
of his discretion as regards religious beliefs. Unlike 
many poets, he was free from greed, rivalry and 
malice. He often chose the works of other poets as a 
model for his own poems, acknowledging his source 
by name as a mark of appreciation. 

The poetical output of Sa’ib is extremely 
voluminous. The total number of verses ascribed to 
him varies from 80,000 to 125,000. Likewise, 
estimates also differ regarding the size of his mathnawit 
Kandahar-nama (‘‘The book of Kandahar’’), which he 
composed to commemorate the capture of the Afghan 
province by the Persians from the Mughals in 
1059/1649. These estimates range from 35,000 to 
135,000 couplets. To be sure, the above figures are an 
exaggeration, but, as Shibli Nu‘mani has pointed out, 
there can be no doubt that $a?ib was the most prolific 
of the latter-day poets. It is reported that he prepared 
some collections of his verses according to their 
subject-matter. One of them, named Mirat al-gjamal 
(‘The mirror of beauty’’), contained verses relating 
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to the physical features of the beloved; another, called 
Mir°at al-khayal (‘‘The mirror of thought’’), included 
in its contents allusions to mirror and comb; and yet 
another, entitled Maykhana (‘‘Tavern’’), devoted itself 
to examples of verses mentioning wine and tavern. In 
addition, $4°ib put together a selection of the opening 
couplets from his poems and other verses in a volume 
which he called Wadjib al-hifz (‘‘Worthy of keeping’’). 
He also compiled an anthology, entitled Bayad, which 
contained a selection of his own verses as well as those 
of other poets, both old and new. 

$@ib was well-versed in the art of calligraphy, a 
family legacy which may be traced to his uncle, Shams 
al-Din Tabrizi (d. 940/1533-4), titled Shirin-kalam 
(‘‘Of sweet pen’’), who was a master calligrapher of 
his time. There exist several manuscripts of $a?ib’s 
works in his own handwriting, indicating the poet’s 
skill in the nasta‘lik form of calligraphy. 

Among the verse forms employed by Sa?ib, the 
predominant one was the ghazal. His collection con- 
tains some kasidas and mathnawis, but these constitute 
an insignificant part of his huge output. It is the 
quantity and quality of S$aib’s ghazals that lend 
stature to his poetry. The poet sought to change the 
direction of the ghazal by investing it with a new im- 
agery and a refreshing thought pattern. He was 
careful to avoid stereotypes. Even when presenting a 
conventional theme, his aim was to transform it so as 
to convey an impression of novelty. One of the devices 
he employed very successfully was the irsal-i mathal, in 
which the poet makes a statement in the first line of 
the couplet and reinforces it by an example in the 
second line. With Saib, this mode of expression, 
which could easily become contrived when employed 
by lesser poets, retained its spontaneity because of his 
skilful handling. 

$a ib was a leading exponent of the Indian style of 
Persian poetry (sabk-: Hindi [q.v.]). He remained a 
towering figure in the literary world of Persia until his 
fame suffered a decline in the 18th and 19th centuries 
when the style which he represented lost its appeal 
with the local poets and arbiters of taste. This change 
is reflected in the views expressed by such later writers 
as Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhar (d. 1195/1781) and Rida-kuli 
Khan Hidayat (d. 1280/1871). Adhar accuses $a’ ib of 
initiating ‘‘a novel and disagreeable style’, following 
which poetical standards underwent progressive 
deterioration; and Hidayat declares that the trend 
which the poet chose for himself was not admired 
during the author’s time. While $a’ib’s popularity 
diminished in his own country, the esteem enjoyed by 
him in the Indian sub-continent among students of 
Persian literature has continued unabated over the 
ages. Lately, the literary scene in Persia has also 
witnessed a revival of interest in Sa’ib, as shown by 
the successive publication of his poetical works and 
the appearance of numerous articles about his poetry. 
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SAIB KHATHIR, influential musician of the 
early Umayyad period, d. 63/683. 

According to the Kitab al-Aghani, the source for 
what information we have on him, Abi Dja‘far Sa’ib 
Khathir was a mawild of Persian origin. By trade a food 
or, possibly, wheat (ta‘4m) merchant in Medina, he 
became well-known as a singer and was attached to an 
important patron, ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far [g.v.]. He is 
also said to have sung, during the caliphate of 
Mu‘awiya (41-60/661-80), for his son Yazid and, at 
the instigation of ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far, before 
Mu‘awiya himself. He was killed during the battle of 
al-Harra, in 63/683. 

The Hidjaz, and Medina in particular, was a centre 
of musical innovation during the 1st/7th century, and 
Sa’ib Khathir is identified as one of the key figures in 
this process. He is portrayed in one account as having 
performed in traditional fashion, singing improvised 
(murtadjil) airs to the accompaniment of a percussion 
stick (Kadi). But in another, conforming to a standard 
narrative formula used in the Aghani to encapsulate 
change, he is said to have been the first musician in 
Medina to introduce what would become the standard 
practice of the singer accompanying himself on the 
lute (‘ad). With Saib Khathir, too, is associated the 
absorption and integration of Persian elements, for in 
reaction to the impression made on ‘Abd Allah b. 
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Dja‘far by the Persian songs of Nashit {q.v.], he is said 
to have set Arabic verse in the same style. It is such 
developments that were to lead to the elaboration of 
the sophisticated court-music tradition eventually 
codified by Ishak al-Mawsilt (150-235/767-850 [9.v.]) 
and it is, indeed, Sa’ib Khathir’s song /1-man' l-diyaru 
rusimuha kafr* that is claimed to initiate the stylistic 
prototype or first stage of that tradition, the early 
Umayyad ghina? mutkan. Alternatively, this piece is 
perceived as the earliest instance in Arabic of ghina? 
thakil, pointing towards the emergence of a ‘‘heavy”’ 
vs. “‘light’’ (kAafif) divide with which will later be 
associated notions of an Arab vs. Persian stylistic 
cleavage. That Saib Khathir was considered to be a 
major figure in this early period of radical change is 
also indicated by the roll-call of great Umayyad 
singers who are said to have learned from him (even 
if the extent of their indebtedness is impossible to 
define): Ibn Suraydj, Djamila, ‘Azza al-Mayla’ and, 
in particular, Ma‘bad [q.v.], to whom, it is alleged, 
some of Sa’ib Khathir’s own compositions were later 
attributed. 
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(O. Wricut) 

SAID s. ABI ARUBA, Mihran Abu ’I-Nadr al- 
‘Adawi al-Basri (born ca. 70/689, d. between 155 and 
159/771-6), traditionist in Basra, mawld of the Ranu 
‘Adi b. Yashkur. Sa‘id is mentioned among the first 
who compiled systematic hadith collections of the 
musannaf [q.v.] type (see IBN DJURAYDJ; Juynboll, 22; 
Van Ess, 63). Among his works were a K. al-Sunan 
and a K, al-Talak; none of them is extant. His repute 
as a traditionist is equivocal; he is generally con- 
sidered reliable until he became ‘‘confused’’ some ten 
years before his death. Ahmad b. Hanbal is said to 
have accused him of tampering (tadlis [g.v.]) with 
isnads [q.v.] (al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-i‘tidal ft nakd al- 
ridjal, ed. al-Badjawi, Cairo 1963, ii, 152). Probably 
his reputation was impaired because he adhered to the 
doctrine of the free will [see KaDARIyya]. Sa‘id is 
known best as transmitter of al-Hasan al-Basri [g.v.], 
and of his teacher Katada b. Di‘ama [q.v.}, whose K. 
al-Manasik he edited (Sezgin, GAS, i, 32; Van Ess, 
143). Via Katada, he also transmitted Kur’anic ex- 
egesis and stories about the prophets (see Khoury, 
passim). A number of people transmitted hadith or 
other materials from Sa‘id, notably ‘Abd al-A‘la b. 
‘Abd al-A‘la al-Sami (d. 189/805; Van Ess, 73). 
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; _ (W. Raven) 

SA‘ID ps. at-‘AS B. UMayya, a member of the 
A‘yas [¢.v. in Suppl.] component group of the 
Umayyad clan in Mecca and, later, governor of 
Kufa and Medina, died in 59/678-9, according to 
the majority of authorities. 

His father had fallen, a pagan, fighting the 
Muslims at the battle of Badr [9.v.] on 2/624 when 
Sa‘id, his only son, can only have been an infant. He 
nevertheless speedily achieved great prestige in Islam 
not only as the leader of an aristocratic family group 
but also for his liberality, eloquence and learning. He 


was in especially high favour with ‘Uthman, and was 
appointed by that caliph, together with the other 
Kurashis ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [g.v.], ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. al-Harith and the Medinan Zayd b. 
Thabit [9.v.], to prepare a Kur?4n vulgate text on the 
basis of the mushaf [g.v.] of Hafga, probably in 32- 
3/652-4 (see Néldeke-Schwally, G des Q, ii, 48, 50-2, 
56). He married two of ‘Uthman’s daughters, 
Maryam and Umm ‘Amr, and also had links with the 
Marwanid branch of the clan through his marriage to 
Umm al-Banin, daughter of Marwan b. al-Hakam 


re 

a In 29/649-50 he was appointed governor of Kufa in 
succession to al-Walid b. ‘Ukba, achieving a reputa- 
tion as a military commander by leading expeditions 
into Adharbaydjan and the Caspian provinces. But he 
incurred unpopularity in unruly Kiafa—to him is at- 
tributed the saying that the Sawad [q.v.] of ‘Irak was 
the garden of Kuraysh, i.e. meant to be exploited by 
the Meccans—and his return to his post from Medina 
at the end of 34/655 was blocked by the surrd? and 
other agitators in Kifa under Yazid b. Kays al- 
Arhabi and Malik al-Ashtar, who proclaimed Abt 
Masa al-Ash‘ari [g.v.] governor in the city. Sa‘id 
fought in defence of ‘Uthm4an’s dar in Medina when 
it was attacked by the rebels of the Egyptian army and 
was wounded protecting the caliph; but, after at first 
inclining to the cause of Talha, al-Zubayr and 
‘APisha, he declined to participate in the Battle of the 
Camel, and settled in Mecca. He did not participate 
in the events of Siffin [g.v.] either, but Mu‘awiya in 
49/669 appointed him governor of Medina in place of 
Marwan b. al-Hakam, and he remained in office till 
replaced by the latter in 54/674. 

He finally returned to his estates in the Wadi ’l- 
‘Akik at Medina, and died at al-‘Arsa, most probably 
in 59/678-9. The leadership of his family then devolv- 
ed on his son (as many as 14 sons of his are 
enumerated in the nasab literature, e.g. in al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab, ivb, 136-49) by Marwan’s 
daughter, ‘Amr al-Ashdak (g.2.]. 

Although an Umayyad, Sa‘id had close relations 
with some members of the Hashimi family, and it was 
recalled by them that he had taken no part against ‘Ali 
in the First Civil War (see Lammens, Mo‘dwia I*, in 
MFOB, i [1906], 27-9); early Islamic historical writing 
is, accordingly, rather favourable to his image. 
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SA‘ID 8. at-BITRIK (not Batrik) or Eutychius 
(263-328/877-940), Melkite patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, author of works of medicine, history and 
apologetics, and one of the most important 
figures in the Melkite literature of his period. 

The only known biographical elements derive from 
the author himself (ed. Cheikho, ii, 69-70, 86-7, 88) 
and from his continuator (Yahya, in PO, xviii, 713- 
19); they are repeated, without additional informa- 
tion, in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. Born at Fustat on 27 Dhu 
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|-Hidjdja 263/10 September 877, Sa‘id b. al-Birik 
studied medicine and distinguished himself as a prac- 
titioner; he was elected patriarch of Alexandria on 8 
Safar 321/7 February 933, at the age of sixty, and 
then received the name Eutychius. To resolve the con- 
tradiction between the two items of information—the 
age and the year—M. Breydy (Etudes, 5 ff.) proposes 
fixing the accession of Sa‘id to the see of Alexandria 
on 13 Safar 323/22 January 935 (according to the ver- 
sion given in two manuscripts). His patriarchate was 
controversial, and darkened by the division of the 
Melkite community of Egypt into two rival factions 
and by the spoliations which ensued. Sa‘id died on 
Monday, 30 Radjab 328/11 May 940 in Alexandria. 

(a) Medicine. 

Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik is the author of a medical treatise, 
K. fi ‘l-Tibb or Kunnash (mentioned by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a), of which a manuscript has been preserved 
in the Manadili collection at Aleppo (cf. P. Sbath, a/- 
Fihris, i, 9, no. 23). 

(b) History. 

Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik is best known for his universal 
history dedicated to his fellow-physician ‘Isa b. al- 
Biprik, K. al-Ta*rikh al-madjmuS ‘ala ’l-tahkik wa ’l- 
tasdik, also called by the copyists Nazm al-djawhar, and 
generally known, since its edition by Pococke, under 
the title of Annales, although this is not strictly speak- 
ing a case of annals but of a universal history in which 
the material is divided chronologically according to 
the reigns of sovereigns. With this first Christian 
history in the Arabic language, dealing simulta- 
neously with religious and secular events, Sa‘id in- 
tended to offer to the Melkite community a history 
which would enable it to assert its identity vis-a-vis the 
other Christian communities, and vis-a-vis the Byzan- 
tine and Arab empires. 

It begins with the creation of Adam and deals with 
Biblical history until the Babylonian exile, then ex- 
pands into a history of the Near East until the birth 
of Christ, devotes substantial treatment to the begin- 
nings of the Church, to heresies and to councils, to 
monasticism in Palestine, without, however, neglec- 
ting the reigns of Byzantine and Sasanid sovereigns, 
and concludes with Arabo-Muslim history, pursued 
until the fifth year of the caliphate of al-Radi 
(326/937-8). As he himself explains in the introduc- 
tion, Sa‘id sets out to make a work of compilation on 
the basis of various sources which he does not men- 
tion, but the most important of which can be iden- 
tified (cf. Breydy, Etudes, ch. ii): an Arabic version of 
the Bible, the Cave of treasures, the Alexander Romance, 
the history of the Sasanid kings translated by Ibn al- 
MukaffaS [9¢.v.],  hagiographical writings (St. 
Epiphanus of Cyprus, St. Euthymus, St. Sabas, St. 
John the Almoner, etc.), popular legends (including 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus), and Muslim tradi- 
tionists such as ‘Uthman b. Salih (cf. Breydy, La con- 
quéte arabe. Cf. also G. Levi Della Vida, Two fragments 
of Galen in Arabic translation, in JAOS, \xx [1950], 182- 
7). Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik makes every effort to insert the 
information thus assembled into a chronological 
frame supplied successively by the history of the Bible, 
by the reigns of the kings of Persia, of Alexander, of 
the kings of Egypt, of Roman emperors, of Sasanid 
sovereigns, of Byzantine emperors, and finally, from 
the time of the Arab conquest, of caliphs. Sa‘id 
situates the Incarnation in the year 5500, thereby 
following not the calculations of Byzantine 
chronographers but the era of Africanus, still used by 
those whom Grumel dubs ‘‘adherents of the mystical 
5500’’ (La chronologie, 22 ff., 157). 

The Ta7rikh was continued at the beginning of the 


Sth/11th century by Yahya al-Anjaki [¢.v.], who gives 
interesting details regarding the manuscripts which he 
has been able to consult: ‘‘I have examined a certain 
number of manuscripts of the book of Sa‘id b. al- 
Bitrik, and found that some of them contained history 
up until the beginning of the caliphate of al-Kahir, in 
other words, until the year in which Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik 
was appointed Patriarch of Alexandria; on the other 
hand, other manuscripts had been supplemented for 
some reason by additions on the part of the con- 
tinuator of the book, which were not to be found in the 
authentic manuscript. I have seen the authentic 
manuscript and, besides this, other manuscripts 
where [the history] reaches the point of the caliphate 
of al-Radi, that is year 326 of the Hidjra. It is prin- 
cipally on the basis of this manuscript that I have com- 
posed this book, because this manuscript is the most 
complete in exposition and the closest to the period [of 
the author]. I believe that the reason for the in- 
completeness at the end of certain of these manu- 
scripts, and for the fact that their account is abridged 
in relation to what appears in the authentic 
manuscript, is that the book was copied in the lifetime 
of the author at different times; the copies of this book 
becoming known to people, each copy contained in its 
entirety history up until the moment when [the copy] 
had been written’’ (PO, viii/5, 709-10). 

Today, some thirty manuscripts of Sa‘id’s Ta°rith 
have been counted (cf. Graf, GCAL, 34-5; Breydy, 
Etudes, ch. iv; J. Nasrallah, Histoire du mouvement lit- 
téraire, 26-7), which is indicative of the book’s success. 
It was known in the West from the 17th century on- 
wards. In 1642, John Selden edited, translated and 
commented on a brief extract concerning the 
preaching of St. Mark and the origins of the Church 
of Alexandria; in 1661, A. Ecchelensis refuted Selden 
by producing a new translation of the same passage; 
in 1658-9, E. Pococke published the complete text of 
the Ta°rikh on the basis of the manuscripts obtained by 
Selden (all three copied in Aleppo in the 17th cen- 
tury), accompanied by a Latin translation and index. 
This translation was reproduced, as were those of 
Selden and of Ecchelensis, in the Patrologia of Migne. 
In 1906-9, L. Cheikho, alone for the first part, in col- 
laboration with H. Zayyat and B. Carra de Vaux for 
the second, re-edited the Arabic text on the basis of 
the manuscript of the Zayyat collection while giving 
the variants according to the Pococke edition, to 
which B. Carra de Vaux added a collation with two 
manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris; 
this edition also contains the continuation owed to 
Yahya al-Antaki. In 1987, B. Pirone produced an an- 
notated translation into Italian, according to 
Cheikho’s text. 

The manuscripts, even though they differ on the 
date of the end of the chronicle and contain more or 
less significant variants, represent the same recension 
of the text. Nevertheless, one manuscript stands out 
from the others: the ms. Sin. Arab. 580 (582) of Saint 
Catherine’s Monastery in the Sinai, considered an 
anonymous chronicle (the manuscript is mutilated at 
the beginning and at the end) until Breydy claimed to 
have identified it as the original, and even 
autographical, recension of the Ta rikh of Sa‘id b. al- 
Bitrik, henceforward regarding all the other manu- 
scripts as bearers of a version adapted and amplified 
in Antiochian cireles in the 11th century, perhaps by 
Yahya himself. Breydy bases his conclusion on three 
arguments: (1) The script of Sin. Arab 580 (582) 
makes it possible to date this manuscript at the begin- 
ning of the 10th century (a cursive Kific, sometimes 
poorly deciphered by the authors of the later recen- 
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sion, examples in Mamila ou Magella?, 73-4, and in 
Etudes, 33-4); (2) The statement by Yahya himself 
(PO, xviii/5, 708-9) that after his arrival in Antioch he 
had revised his own work with the aid of chronicles 
which then became available to him, and that he had 
intended to correct in the same manner the Ta°rikh of 
Sa‘id which he considered flawed and incomplete. 
Although he adds that he abandoned this project, 
Breydy thinks that he, or others, did not resist the 
temptation; (3) The fact that all the manuscripts of the 
Annales belong to the Antiochene Melkite circle, and 
the late date of a number of copies (the earliest do not 
date back beyond the 13th-14th centuries). Com- 
parison between the so-called Alexandrian recension 
of Sin. Arab. 580 (582) and the so-called Antiochene 
recension of the Pococke and Cheikho editions, 
outlined in Etudes, ch. v., has not been made in detail 
by Breydy except with regard to the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Persians and its reconquest by 
Heraclius (in Mamila ou Magella?); it permits him to 
establish the Arabo-Jacobite origin of the first version, 
while the additions and glosses of the second would 
seemingly derive from Byzantine sources found at An- 
tioch. Only a critical edition taking account of the en- 
tirety of the manuscript tradition, comparison be- 
tween the two versions, and precise study of the origin 
of the additions, could definitively confirm, or refute, 
the conclusions of Breydy. 

The vehement opposition displayed by Sa‘id b. al- 
Bitrik towards other Christian persuasions led to 
ripostes, among others, from the Copt Sawirus 
(Severus) Ibn al-Mukaffa‘ [g.v.] in his Kitab al- 
Magjami‘ (P. Chebli, Réfutation de Said ibn Batrig 
(Eutychius). Le livre des conctles, in PO, iii [1905], 121- 
242) and from the Nestorian Elias of Nisibis (L. 
Horst, Das Metropoliten Elias von Nisibis Buch vom Beweis 
der Wahrheit des Glaubens, Colmar 1886, 23, 56 ff.). 
The few lines in which Sa‘id denies the perpetual or- 
thodoxy of the Maronites (ed. Cheikho, i. 210), 
repeated by William of Tyre (History, ed. R.B.C. 
Huygens, 1018, cf. R.W. Crawford, William of Tyre 
and the Maronites, in Speculum, xxx [1955], 222-8), drew 
down upon Sa‘id the fury of the Maronites, from Ec- 
chelensis to historians of the present day. A rigorist 
Muslim, Ibn Taymiyya {q.v.], refuted in his turn the 
Chalcedonian views espoused by Sa‘id, not out of af- 
fection for Nestorian or Monophysite doctrines but to 
show the contradictions of the Melkite doctrine (G. 
Troupeau, lon Taymiyya et sa réfutation d’Eutychius, in 
BEO, xxx [1978], 209-20). Numerous later authors 
made use of Sa‘id’s Ta*rikh, among others al-Mas‘tdi 
{g.v.] who met him in Fustat (Tanbih, ed. De Goeje, 
154, tr. B. Carra de Vaux, Le Livre de l’avertissement, 
212; cf. also idem, Muridj, tr. Ch. Pellat, ii, 493), 
George the Friar (cf. P. Schreiner, Fragment d’une 
paraphrase grecque des Annales d’Eutychés d’Alexandrie, in 
Ontentalia Christiana Periodica, xxxvii [1971], 384-390), 
William of Tyre for his chronicle of Arab sovereigns 
(a work which is lost, but mentioned in the prologue 
to his History, ed. Huygens, 100; cf. H. Méhring, Zu 
der Geschichte der orientalischen Herrscher des Wilhelm von 
Tyrus. Die Frage der Quellenabhangigkeiten, in Mittella- 
tetnisches Jahrbuch, xix [1984], 170-83), not to mention 
Saliba b. Yuhanna, al-Makin [g.v.] and al-Makrizi 
[¢.2.]. 

Furthermore, it has been established that the ac- 
count of events in Sicily for the years 827-965, which 
follows the Annales of Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik in the Cam- 
bridge manuscript and is for this reason generally 
known as the Cambridge chronicle (for editions and 
translations of this text, see Brockelmann, I?, 155), is 
to be attributed not to Sa‘id but to an Arab compiler 


of the 11th century who followed a Greek text (cf. 
Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, i, 342-6, ii, 2, 99-106). 
Nasrallah possessed in his personal library another 
manuscript of the Annales with this same addition 
(Histoire du mouvement littéraire, 27, 54). Similarly, a let- 
ter edited in Paris in 1642 and on numerous subse- 
quent occasions should not be attributed to Sa‘id (con- 
trary to the affirmation of Brockelmann, I’, 154) but 
to Eutychius, patriarch of Constantinople (552-65) 
who was in correspondence with Pope Vigilius. 

(c) Apologetics. 

Sa‘id b. al-Bitrik undertook the defence of the 
Chalcedonian faith not only in his Tarikh but also in 
a work of apologetics which has not been preserved: 
K. al-Djadal bayn al-mukhalif wa ’l-nasrani (mentioned 
by Sa‘id himself, Annales, ed. Cheikho, i, 176, and by 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a). Nasrallah (of. cit. , 31) has advanc- 
ed the hypothesis that the three long refutations of the 
Nestorians and the Jacobites (ed. Cheikho, i, 159-61, 
161-75, 196-7), which interrupt the narration and are 
introduced by the expression kala Sa‘id 6. al-Bitrik al- 
mutatabbib, were inserted at a later stage, and that the 
first and the third of these passages are borrowings 
from the K. al-Djadal; as for the second of these 
passages, on account of its similarity to another work 
of apologetics, the K. al-Burhan, it poses a new 
problem, that of the attribution of this work to Sa‘id. 
On the basis of the presence of the same passage in 
both books—the Ta*rikh and the K. al-Burhan—G. 
Graf (Ein bisher unbekanntes Werk, and GCAL, ii, 37) 
considered that Sa‘id was the author of the K. al- 
Burhan. While it is certain that this treatise was com- 
posed in Arabic by a Chalcedonian before 944 (since 
it situates in Edessa the mandilium which was 
transferred to Constantinople in that year, which is 
confirmed by a note to Sin. Arab. 75, composed in 
982, declaring that its author inherited this 
manuscript from his grandfather, cf. Nasrallah, op. 
cit., 32-3), the attribution to Sa‘id is today not con- 
sidered valid (criticism of Graf’s hypothesis, notably 
from F. Tautil, in a/-Mashrik, xxvii [1929], 914-19, 
and Nasrallah, op. cit., 31 ff.). 

Bibliography: Ed. and tr. of the whole K. al- 
Ta*rikh: E. Pococke, Contextto Gemmarum, sive 
Eutychit Patriarchae Alexandrini Annales, 2 vols., Ox- 
ford 1658-9. Tr. only, re-edited by Migne in PG, 
cxi, cols. 889-1231. L. Cheikho, B. Carra de Vaux 
and H. Zayyat, Eutychit Patriarchae Alexandrini An- 
nales, 2 vols., Louvain 1906-9 (CSCO, vols. | and li, 
Scriptores arabict, ser. 3, vi, vii). Ed. and German tr. 
of Sin. Arab. 580 (582), M. Breydy, Das An- 
nalenwerk des Eutychtos von Alexandrien. Ausgewahlte 
Geschichten und Legenden kompiliert von Sa‘id ibn Batrig 
um 935 A.D., Louvain 1985 (CSCO, 471-2, Scriptores 
arabict, 44-5). Annotated Italian tr. by B. Pirone, 
Eutichio. Gi Annali, Cairo, Franciscan Centre of 
Christian Oriental Studies, 1987 (Studia Orientalia 
Christiana Monographiae, i). Ed. by P. Cachia and 
English tr. by W. Montgomery Watt of the K. al- 
Burhan: The Book of the Demonstration, 4 vols., Lou- 
vain 1960-1 (CSCO, 192-3, 209-10, Scriptores arabict, 
20-3). 

Sources and studies of Sa‘id: Histoire de Yahya- 
Ibn-Sa%id d’Antioche, continuateur de Sa‘id-Ibn-Bitriq, 
ed. and tr. J. Kratchkowsky and A. Vasiliev, in PO, 
xvili/5, xxili/3; Ibn Abr Usaybi‘a, ed. Miiller, ii, 
86-7, ed. Beirut, 545-6; L. Leclerc, Histoire de la 
médecine arabe, i, 404-5; G. Graf, Ein bisher unbekann- 
tes Werk des Patriarchen Eutychius von Alexandrien, in 
Onens christianus, N.S. i (1911), 227-44; F. Nau, 
Eutychius, in DTC, ii, cols. 1609-11; Brockelmann, 
i?, 154-5, SI, 228; Graf, GCAL, ii, 32-8; Sezgin, 
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GAS, iii, 297; M. Breydy, La conguéte arabe de 
VEgypte. Un fragment du traditionniste Uthman thn Salih 
(144-219 A.H. = 761-834 A.D.), identifié dans les An- 
nales d’Eutychios d’Alexandrie (877-940 A.D.), in Parole 
de l’Ontent, viii (1977-8), 379-96; idem, Mamila ou 
Magella? La prise de Jérusalem et ses conséquences (614 
AD) selon la recension alexandrine des Annales 
d’Eutychés, in Ortens christianus, Ixv (1981), 62-86; 
idem, Etudes sur Sa‘id Ibn Batrig et ses sources, Louvain 
1983 (CSCO, 450, Subsidia, ixix); J. Nasrallah, 
Histotre du mouvement littéraire dans l’Eglise melchite du 
Ve au XX stecle, ii/2, Louvain 1988, 23-34. 
x (Francoise MicHEAv) 

SASID 8. HUMAYD sb. Sa‘ip au-KAtis, Abi 
“Uthman, ‘Abbasid scribe, epistolographer and 
poet. His exact dates are unknown, but he was prob- 
ably born in the last years of the 3rd century A.H. and 
died after 257/871 (or 260/874), the year of Fadl al- 
ShA‘ira’s death [g.v. in Suppl.]. His family came from 
the lower Persian nobility—he himself is sometimes 
called al-dihkan—and he claimed royal Persian des- 
cent. He seems to have held various lower provincial 
offices, before stepping into the limelight as the katib 
of Ahmad b. al-Khasib, vizier to al-Muntasir (r. 247- 
8/861-2 [g.v.}]), for whom he drew up the bay“ 
declaration (preserved by al-Tabari, Ta’rikh, ix, 235, 
tr. J. Kraemer, 199-202; al-Samarra’i, 74-8). Under 
the latter’s successor, al-Musta‘in (r. 248-52/862-6 
{g.v.}]), he headed the diwan al-rasa*il (al-Tabari, ix, 
264, tr. G. Saliba, 13). 

He was, however, less of a career administrator, 
comparing, as he did, the government service with a 
bath-house: if you are inside, you want to get out, and 
if you are outside, you want to get in (Ibn Abi ‘Awn, 
al-Tashbihat, ed. Muh. ‘Abd al-Mu‘id Khan, Cam- 
bridge 1950, 316); his favourite ambience was the 
literary salons of his time, especially that of the 
famous poetess, songstress, and lute-player, Fadl al- 
Sha‘ira. With her he had a stormy love relationship, 
which occasioned a fair amount of poetry on both 
sides. But his love poetry and, if we can trust the anec- 
dotes, his love life, was by no means restricted to 
females. 

Ibn al-Nadim lists a collection of his poetry (Fthrist 
12373; 166!8-19 [50 folios]) and a collection of his Ict- 
ters (¢bid. 12325). Neither has been preserved, but the 
specimens and fragments transmitted in secondary 
sources have been collected by al-Samarra7i (see 
Bibl.). He lists 43 pieces of prose, many of which are 
short sayings, while only two are lengthy documents. 
One is the bay‘a for al-Muntasir (see above), the 
other presents a description of a battle during the civil 
war between al-Musta‘in and al-Mu‘tazz [¢. v.], writ- 
ten on 24 Safar 251/25 March 865 (reading bakina for 
khalawna in the text) at the behest of the governor of 
Baghdad, Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir, to be 
read in the Friday mosque (al-Tabari, 7a°rikh, ix, 
296-303, tr. Saliba, 50-8; al-Samarra’1, 105-17). The 
collected poems and fragments of such run into 73 
(plus 17 doubtful) items; the longest has thirteen lines. 
Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfur (d. 280/893 [g.v.]) presents 
Sa‘id b. Humayd as a very able plagiariser (Fihrist, 
1232-1), remarking that, if one were to say to his pro- 
se and poetry ‘‘Return to your originators’, nothing 
would stay with him. This is, however, not an original 
critique, either. According to the anecdotes, he was a 
facile improviser, and his poetry cannot be expected 
to be highly innovative. Most of the preserved pieces 
are in the ghazal genre; they are smooth and elegant. 

His shu‘ibi attitude [see suuSUBtyya] emerges from 
the title of another book, now lost, that reads K. Intisaf 
al-‘adjam min al-‘arab, ‘Demanding justice for the Per- 


sians from the Arabs’’, also known as al-Taswiya 
“The equalising’’ (Fihrist, 123223). The choice of 
words here shows him to be a moderate who did not 
claim superiority for the Persians. 

Sa‘id b. Humayd had a number of namesakes—al- 
Samarra’i enumerates five of them (op. cit., 32-4)—of 
which Aba ‘Uthman Sa‘id b. Humayd b. al- 
Bakhtakan (Fthrist, 1232730) was easily confused with 
our man due to the similarity in name as well as in 


. shu“abi conviction. 


Bibliography: The main sources for his life and 
his works are Tabari, tr. J. Kraemer, The History of 
al-Tabari, xxxiv, Incipient decline, Albany 1989, tr. 
G. Saliba, xxxv, The crisis of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
Albany 1985, index; and Isbahani, Aghani, ed. 
‘A.A. Farradj, xviii, Beirut 1959, 90-102 (on Sa‘id 
b. Humayd), xix, Beirut 1960, 257-71 (on Fad] al- 
Sha‘ira). For other sources, see GAS, ii, 583. Study 
and collection of works by Yinus Ahmad al- 
Samarra’i, Rasa! Sa%id b. Humayd wa-ashGruh, 
Baghdad 1971. __ (W.P. Hernricus) 
SA‘ID sp. SULTAN b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id Al Bu 

Sa‘idi, ruler of ‘Um4n and Zanzibar (b. Muscat 
1791, d. at sea on 19 Oct. 1856). He and his brother 
Salim succeeded jointly in 1806, but shortly were 
usurped by their cousin Badr, whom Sa‘id 
assassinated. Salim had the title Imam, but was a 
nonentity; the effective power was in Sa‘id’s hands. 
When Salim d. Sa‘id was not elected to the imamate, 
he preferred using the title Sayyid, used without 
distinction by all the princes of the family. Never- 
theless, European sources frequently refer to Sa‘id as 
Imam. He never used the title Sultan. 

The fissiparous ‘Umani tribal system, family quar- 
rels, Wahhabi expansionism in central Arabia, and 
disputes with other Gulf states, together with Anglo- 
French rivalry, complicated the earlier part of his 
reign. Muscat, nevertheless, was pivotal in the 
western Indian Ocean in a lively commerce which had 
attracted resident Indian merchant houses. Sa‘id 
developed an army with Baliti and other 
mercenaries, and also a fleet which could also serve 
mercantile ends. The grandson of its commander, Ab- 
dalla Saleh Farsy, was Sa‘id’s Swahili biographer. 

In 1698 the preceding Ya‘rubi dynasty had ac- 


’ quired the eastern African coast from Mogadishu to 


Tungi in northern Mozambique. Control was little 
more than nominal. In Mombasa {q.v.] the Mazar‘i 
liwalis had made themselves virtually independent, as 
had the Sultans of Pate and Kilwa (g.vv.], and petty 
rulers in Pemba, Tumbatu and Zanzibar, save for the 
occasional payment of tribute. In 1822 the Mazar‘i 
had seized Pemba [g.v.], and Sa‘id sent an expedition 
against them. In 1827 he came to enforce his authority 
over the Mazar‘i in person; in 1824-6 they had at- 
tempted independence under British protection, 
which was disowned by Whitehall. 

By 1834 Sa‘id had determined to move his capital 
to Zanzibar, which he had first visited in 1828. He 
now divided his time between Muscat and Zanzibar 
almost equally, only finally settling in Zanzibar in 
1840. Apart from tax revenue, his move was primari- 
ly commercial. After 1839 Indian caravans, that is, 
caravans funded by the Indian merchant houses, went 
inland, for ivory, slaves and other products of the in- 
terior. The caravans were armed, for Sa‘id had no 
ambitions for an interior empire. The changes were 
formalised by the establishment of consulates: United 
States (1837), Britain (1841), France (1844), whose 
countries, with Germany, became the principal 
buyers. Commerce was his principal preoccupation, 
and his own ships exported goods to India and 
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Arabia, and occasionally to Europe and to China. 
The range of his interests is exemplified in 1845, when 
he sent an Arab horse as a present to the American 
President, and himself received an Imperial dinner set 
of sixty-four pieces from the Chinese Emperor, of a 
kind of porcelain reserved for the Imperial Family 
alone. 

From 1822 he was under pressure to end the slave 
trade, when he was forced to forbid the sale of slaves 
to Christian powers. In 1845 he was persuaded into a 
further treaty prohibiting both import and export of 
slaves from his African dominions. Since he had no 
control inland it was not difficult to evade these pro- 
visions. 

The prosperity of Zanzibar, and in particular the 
wealth that accrued from the clove trade, in which 
Zanzibar now led the world, was to a great extent 
dependent on Sa‘id’s patriarchal administration. He 
developed no constitutional or commercial system. 
He sat publicly daily to hear cases like any desert 
chieftain. Commercially, he was dependent on the 
ability and good will of the Indian merchants, whose 
immigration he encouraged. Mosques, palaces in the 
town and the countryside, and the packed houses in 
Zanzibar town spoke of the success of his regime. 

His only existing portrait, painted from memory 
after an audience by an American naval officer, can 
be seen in the Peabody Museum, Salem, 
Massachusetts. An intimate portrait of his private life 
is given in the Memoirs of an Arabian Princess by his 
daughter Salme (so she pronounced Salima), written 
in 1886. He had no children by his legal wives, but of 
his surtas, chiefly Circassians, with some Georgians, 
Assyrians and Ethiopians, some seventy in all, 
twenty-five sons were born and an unknown number 
of daughters. Strict in his observance of the daily 
prayers, he delighted in lavish generosity at the great 
festivals; his personal life was of the simplest. He was 
an accomplished horseman and practical seaman. 
Sa‘id, wrote a British consul, was ‘‘most truly every 
man’s friend; he wishes to do good to all.’’ 
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. (G.S.P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE) 

SAID 8. ZAYD b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl ... b. ‘Adi b. 
Ka‘b b. Lwayy, a Companion of the Prophet 
from the tribe of Kuraysh [g.v.] and one of Muham- 
mad’s earliest converts. 

His mother was Fatima bint Ba‘dja b. Umayya of 
the clan of Khuza‘a. His kunya was Abu ’l-A‘war or 
Abi Thawr. He was one of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab’s 


cousins and at the same time his brother-in-law 
through his wife, who was ‘Umar’s sister, as well as 
through ‘Umar’s wife who was his sister. He assumed 
Islam before Muhammad entered the house of Zayd 
b. al-Arkam and ‘Umar’s conversion is said to have 
taken place under the influence of Sa‘id and his 
family. 

His father, Zayd b. ‘Amr, was one of the hanifs; he 
was much interested in monotheism, refused to wor- 
ship idols, warned his contemporaries against idolatry 
and confessed the ‘‘religion of Abraham’’ [see zayD B. 
Samr]. It is said that he died in the year when the 
Ka‘ba was rebuilt, an event in which also Muham- 
mad is said to have taken part. 

Sa‘id migrated with the Muslims to Medina, where 
Muhammad “‘brothered’”’ him with Rafi‘ b. Malik al- 
Zuraki, or, according to others, with Ubayy b. Ka‘b. 

When the rumour of the return of the Kuraysh 
caravan from Syria reached Medina, Sa‘id, together 
with Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah, was sent on scouting ser- 
vice. They met the caravan at al-Hawra? and hurried 
back to Medina to report the news. But Muhammad 
was already on his way to Badr, and the battle took 
place without their taking part in it. They nevertheless 
obtained their portion from the booty. Sa‘id was pres- 
ent at all the other mashahid and distinguished himself 
in the battle of Adjnadayn [g.v.] (13/634), where he 
was at the head of the cavalry in the battle of Fihl [see 
FAHL] (13/634), where the infantry was under his com- 
mand, and in the battle of the Yarmak [@. v. }] (15/636). 

At ‘Umar’s death, Sa‘id belonged to those who pro- 
moted ‘UthmAn’s election as caliph. Yet he was not 
content with his government, though he did not join 
the ‘Alid party. 

He died in 50 or 51/670-1 in ‘Akik near Medina, 
where he was buried. It is said that he reached the age 
of over 70 years. According to others, he died as 
governor of al-Kifa under Mu‘awiya. 

Sa‘id never played a significant role in the Muslim 
community. He was honoured because of his early 
conversion and belongs to the ten who were promised 
Paradise (al-‘ashara al-mubashshara). Muhammad is 
sometimes (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, i, 187-8) rep- 
resented as ascending mount Hira? or Uhud with 
some of his Companions. As the mountain begins to 
tremble, he says: ‘‘Stand fast, O mountain, for on 
thee walk a prophet, a stddik and witnesses.’’ Then he 
proceeds to beatify his Companions, among whom 
Sa‘id mentions himself in a veiled manner in some 
traditions. Some of the forms of this report may re- 
mind us of Jesus’ transfiguration on the mountain 
(Matt. xvii). 

Sa‘id belonged to those whose curse (du‘a’) was ef- 
ficacious. This is illustrated in the story of a woman 
who, being cursed by him, became blind and was 
drowned in a well into which she happened to fall 
because of her blindness. 

Sa‘id’s musnad, i.e. the traditions handed down on 
his authority, is to be found in Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
Musnad, i, 187-90. 

Bibliography: Ubn Sad, iii/1, 275-81; Ibn 
Hadjar, Isaba, ed. Badjawi, iii, 103-5; Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd s.v.; Ibn Hisham, Siva, index; Aba Nu‘aym, 
Hilya, i, 95-7; Tabari, Indices, s.v.; Caetani, Annali 
dell’Islam, Indices, s.v. 

z (A.J. Wensinck-[G.H.A. JuYNBOLL]) _ 

SA‘SID (ABI) YASKUB YUSUF a.L-FAYYUMI 
[see SASADYA BEN YOSEF]. 

SAID ABU BAKR (1317-67/1899-1948), Tuni- 
sian man of letters, who had an original and rich 
career as a self-taught poet, writer and journalist, all 
at the same time. 

He was born at Moknine in the Tunisian Sahil on 
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28 October 1899 into a modest family of rural origin. 
His first studies were at the local Kur’anic school of 
the town, where he speedily revealed himself to his 
teachers as one possessing a lively intelligence and, in 
particular, a precocious poetic talent. He composed 
his first verses at the age of eleven, and an anecdote 
is retailed about this, generally reported and related 
by those who had known him: he dealt with his subject 
of school composition in verse, at the same time 
preventing his masters from making the slightest cor- 
rection. For financial reasons, he was unable to pro- 
ceed to secondary studies, and it was from a lawyer 
and literary man from the Sahil region, one Radjih 
Ibrahim, who practiced at Sousse, that he found en- 
couragement, both moral and material. This last 
made Sa‘id his secretary and placed his personal 
library at his disposal. Sa‘id profited from this to com- 
plete his education, as a genuine autodidact. Soon 
afterwards, he made contact with certain organs of the 
press in the capital Tunis, becoming a correspondent 
for them. Having mastered Arabic and French, and 
even Hebrew, with the encouragement of his patron 
Radjih Ibrahim, he went to Tunis and established 
himself there permanently, working as an editor for 
various newspapers and journals, such as al-Fadjr, al- 
Badr, al-‘Arab, Lisan al-Sha‘b, al-Nadim, al-Wazir and 
al-Sawab, in the last of which he published his first 
poem, on 21 May 1920. This made him famous on ac- 
count of its subject, the rights of the Tunisian woman 
(whose interests he hymned in several of his poems) to 
liberty, education, culture and total emancipation, 
thereby recalling Tahir al-Haddad, another contem- 
porary man of letters who was, like Sa‘id Abu Bakr, 
a strong defender of the rights of women. 

But it was in al-Nahda that he made his career, and 
it was there that he came to prominence through his 
rich and colourful style, publishing there a long article 
on the sessions of the First Constituitive Congress of 
the Néo-Destour Party held at Ksar-Hellal on 2 
March 1934. It was there also, as in al-Nadim too, that 
he began and continued regularly to publish his 
poems of a social and political character, in particular, 
summoning the people to ‘‘awake from their torpor’’ 
and their miserable circumstances, and employing a 
revolutionary emphasis and an innovative style. Sa‘id 
had little regard for the rigorous rules of prosody, and 
he appeared as an avant-garde poet for whom the 
restraints of metrics and rhyme were not to constitute 
a barrier to expression of basic feelings ideas and 
thought. This appeared quite clearly in his two poetic 
collections: al-Sa‘idtyyat, published in 1927 in one 
volume (2nd ed. 1981) and al-Zaharat, published at an 
unspecified date. 

On another level, one should mention that Sa‘id 
brought out, from the 1930s to the beginning of the 
Second World War, an illustrated journal called al- 
‘Alam al-:nusawwara, which became, for a time, al- 
‘Alam al-adabi, and then, after October 1940, in an ill- 
ustrated form, Tunis al-musawwara, this being the 
main means whereby he earned his livelihood. After 
a long gap due to the Second World War, this journal 
re-appeared in July 1947. Asa great lover of art, Sa‘id 
assiduously frequented not only the men of letters but 
also the artistic circles in the capital, where he learnt 
to play the violin and got to know a girl of the Tunis 
petite bourgeoisie, whom he married. 

He was equally fond of travelling, and visited, as 
well as France, Algeria (in particular, the Constantine 
region), Morocco and Spain, especially Andalusia, 
with its main cities (Granada, Cordova and Seville). 
With regard to this last region, ‘‘melting-pot of Arab- 
Islamic civilisation’’, he wrote a travel narrative, in 


the fashion of an Ibn Battita, with the title al-Andalus 
ka-annaka taraha (1931). 

On 29 January 1948 he died, and was buried at 
Tunis. After the achievement of Independence, his re- 
mains were moved to the Mausoleum of Martyrs in 
his native town of Moknine, and this last has, for 
several years, and in homage to the person and his 
work, organised regularly a cultural and artistic 
festival in his memory. His name has been given to 
one of the main streets of the capital as well as in 
towns of the interior. 

Bibliography: H.H. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Mugjmal 
ta-rikh al-adab al-tunisit, Tunis 1968, 316-27; 
Bibliyighrafiya SaSid Abi Bakr, Dar al-Kutub al- 
Wataniyya, Tunis 1973; H. Chaouch, Adad al-rihla 
ft turath SaYd Abi Bakr, in al-Fikr, xxviii, no. 6 
(March 1983), 14-25; R. Dhawadi, Udaba? 
uinistyyin, Dar al-Maghrib al-‘Arabi 1972, 28-45; 
Khalid Ahmad, Shakhstyyat wa-tayyarat, Tunis 1976, 
65-97, 2nd ed. Tunis 1982, 76-135; idem, Tahir al- 
Haddad wa ’1-bia al-tinistyya fi ’l-thuluth al-awwal min 
al-karn al-“‘ishrin, Tunis 1967, 274-9; M. Mahfiz, 
Taradjim al-muallifin al-tinistyyin, Beirut 1982, 146- 
61; Mukhtarat min al-adab al-tinisi al-mu‘asir, 2 vols., 
Tunis 1985, i, 247-51; al-Dhikra al-thalathin li-wafat 
al-sha“ir Sa%id Abi Bakr, Ministry of Cultural Affairs, 
Tunis 1978; M. Radjab, Sha‘iran (coll. Kitab al- 
Ba‘th, no. 14), Tunis 1957, 5-52; Z. al-Sanisi, al- 
Adab al-tunisi fi ’l-karn al-rabi® Sashar, Tunis 1979, 
121-65; Zirikli, A‘lam, 3rd ed. Beirut 1969, iii, 145. 

a H. Cuaoucn) 

SA‘ID 8. Ya‘kis aL-DIMASHKI, Anu SUtTHMaN, 
physician and translator of Greek scientific 
works into Arabic. As one of the leading physicians 
of his time, he enjoyed the favours of the vizier ‘Ali 
b. ‘Isa (d. 334/946 [g.v.]). When the latter endowed 
a hospital in the Harbiyya quarter of Baghdad in 
302/914-15, he appointed Abi SUthman as chief 
physician with the joint responsibility of supervising 
the hospitals of Baghdad, Mecca and Medina (Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 234, Il. 8-10, according to Thabit b. 
Sinan; cf. Ibn al-Djawzi, al-Muntazam, vi, 128; on the 
vizier’s measures for public health, see ibid., 221-2, 
and al-Kifti, Hukama?, 193-4). 

As a translator, he served not only the demands of 
the medical profession but showed equal competence 
in mathematics and philosophy. Together with Ishak 
b. Hunayn and Thabit b. Kurra [g. vv.], the most emi- 
nent transmitters of Hellenistic science in his genera- 
tion, he was close to the Shi‘i mutakallim and 
heresiographer al-Hasan b. Misa al- Nawbakhti (¢. v. ; 
and see Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fthrist, 177). 

Of his medical works, versions of Galen’s De 
pulstbus ad tirones (with a commentary ascribed to 
Johannes Philoponus) and De nervorum dissectione, and 
of De urints by Magnus of Emesa, are extant in 
manuscript; his own tabular compendium of De 
pulsibus is lost (see Sezgin, GAS, iii, 82, 90, 159; M. 
Ullmann, Die Medizin im Islam, Leiden 1970, 81, 90). 
His translation of the commentary of Pappus on 
Euclid’s Elements, book X (on commensurable and in- 
commensurable magnitudes [irrationalities]) has pre- 
served a valuable document, lost in the original 
Greek, of the late Alexandrian tradition of 
mathematics (see Sezgin, GAS, v, 175; ed. W. Thom- 
son, with G. Junge, The commentary of Pappus on book X 
of Euclid’s Elements, Cambridge, Mass. 1930; German 
tr. H. Suter, Bettrage zur Geschichte der Mathematik bet den 
Griechen und Arabern, Erlangen 1922, 9-78). 

His lasting importance as a translator lies in his 
philosophical work, where his scope went far beyond 
the ethical Platonism and Galenism of the medical 
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tradition, as attested in his own masa7il on Galen’s De 
moribus (lost, see Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 234) and a 
chapter of sayings in the Siwdn al-hikma (ed. Dunlop, 
125-6). An ethical treatise Fadail al-nafs, attributed to 
Aristotle and otherwise unknown, is quoted by 
Miskawayh in Abi ‘Uthm4n’s version (Tahghib al- 
akhlak; ed. K. Zurayk, Beirut 1966, 86-91; see S. 
Pines, Un texte inconnu d’Aristote en version arabe, in Ar- 
chives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen-dge, xxiii 
[ann. 31: 1956], 5-43, esp. 16). His translation of 
Aristotle’s Topica, books I-VII, became the definitive 
version of this fundamental textbook of logical reason- 
ing (ed. ‘Abd-al-Rahman Badawi, Mantik Anstu, 
Cairo 1948-52, 467-689 = *Kuwayt 1980, 487-725), 
finished before 298/910-11, the date of a copy taken 
from Abu ‘Uthman’s exemplar (see ibid., 1532). Even 
more widely read was his rendering of Porphyry’s in- 
troduction (Jsagoge) to Aristotle’s Categories (ed. 
Badawi, Mantik Arista, 11019-68 = 71055-1104). A 
partial translation of Aristotle’s Physics, comprising at 
least books IV (with the commentary of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 250.14) and VII is 
quoted by the Arab commentators (ed. Badawi, 
Aristatalis, al-Tabi“a, Cairo 1962, 318 1. 2, 754-5). 
His version of Aristotle’s De generatione et corruptione 
(Fihrist, 251 1. 3) may have formed the basis of a com- 
pendium written by his patron, al-Nawbakhti (men- 
tioned in the Fihrist, 177). 

Of particular interest, and indicative of his 
philosophical leanings, is a number of treatises by 
(and attributed to) Alexander of Aphrodisias; some of 
these were translated by himself, but others were col- 
lected by him from earlier work done by a circle of 
translators around al-Kindi [q.v.], and transmitted as 
al-Dimashki’s work in later copies. In view of Alex- 
ander’s rdle as a mediator between Peripatetic and 
Neoplatonic thought, and due to the inclusion of ex- 
cerpts from the Elements of theology by Proclus into the 
Arabic Theology of Aristotle drawn upon by al- 
Dimashki, he contributed to the integration of 
Hellenistic philosophy in the Aristotelianism of the 
falasifa. (See J. van Ess, Uber einige neue Fragmente des 
Alexander von Aphrodisias und des Proklos in arabischer 
Ubersetzung, in Isl., xlii [1966], 148-68; G. Endress, 
Proclus Arabus, Beirut-Wiesbaden 1973, 35-38, 58-61, 
75-6; F.W. Zimmermann, The origins of the so-called 
Theology of Aristotle, in Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages, 
London 1986, 110-295, esp. 130, 184 ff.). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): 1. Texts. Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist, ed. 
Fligel, i, 298; Muntakhab Siwan al-hikma {ascribed to 
Abu Sulayman al-Sidjistani], ed. D.M. Dunlop. 
The Hague etc. 1979, 125-6; Kifti, Ta>rikh al- 
hukama?, ed. A. Miller and J. Lippert, index s.n.; 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, ‘Uydn al-anba? fi tabagat al-atibba?, 
ed. Miller, Cairo-Kénigsberg 1882-4, i, 234 Ill. 
7-13. 

2. Studies. A.G. Kapp, Arabische Ubersetzer und 
Kommentatoren Euklids ... auf Grund des Ta°rikh al- 
Hukama? des Ibn al-Qufti, in Isis, xxiii (1935), 81-2; 
M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad, in SB 
Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. K]., no. 23, Berlin 
1930, 38; H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen 
der Araber und thre Werke, Leipzig 1900, 49 (no. 98); 
R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic, Oxford 1962, 67 (and 
index); S. Pines, La doctrine de l’intellect selon Bakr al- 
Mawsili, in Studi orentalistict in onore di G. Levi Della 
Vida, Rome 1956, ii, 350 ff. (on a treatise dedicated 
to Sa‘id). (G. Enpress) 
SAUD EFENDI, later PASHA, Menmen CELEBI- 

zADE, Ottoman Turkish official and Grand 
Vizier, born in Istanbul at an unknown date, died in 


1174/1761. He was the son of the statesman and 
diplomat Mehmed Yirmisekiz Celebi Efendi [g.0.], 
and accompanied his father on his diplomatic mission 
to France in 1132/1720-1. After a career as a secretary 
in the Diwdn-i Humayun, he himself was sent on em- 
bassies to Sweden and to France (1154-5/1741-2), and 
in 1169/1756 became Grand Vizier to ‘Othman III 
(g.v.] for five-and-a-half months. He finished his 
career as governor of Egypt and then of Adana and 
Mar“‘agh, dying in the latter place. 

He was the author of inter alia a collection of poetry 
and a dictionary of materia medica, the Fewaid il- 
miifredat, but a particular claim of his to fame was his 
association with Ibrahim Muteferrika [q.v.], the 
pioneer printer of Islamic Turkish books in Turkey, 
being with Ibrahim the joint grantee of the original fir- 
man issued by Ahmed III for the establishment of a 
printing press in 1139/1727 [see MaTBa‘a. 2. In 
Turkey]. 

Bibliography: See that to MEHMED YIRMISEKIZ 
CELEBI; also Alaettin Gévsa, Tiirk meshurlart an- 
stklopedisi, s.v.; Tiirk dili ve edebiyats ansiklopedisi, ii, 
128-9. (Ep.) 
SASID PASHA, Munammap, youngest son of 

Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha [g.v.] and hereditary 
viceroy of Egypt, theoretically under Ottoman 
suzerainty, 1854-63. He was styled Pasha, but was 
already known in informal and unofficial usage as 
Khedive before this latter title was formally adopted 
after his death [see KHIDIW]. 

Born in 1822, his father had had a high opinion of 
his capabilities and had sent him at the age of only 
nineteen to Istanbul for negotiations over the tribute 
payable by Egypt to the Porte. Sa‘id’s uncle and 
predecessor in the governorship of Egypt, ‘Abbas 
Hilmi I b. Ahmad Tustin [g.v.], had endeavoured to 
change the succcession arrangements in the Ottoman 
firman of 1841, providing that the succession should go 
to the eldest living descendant of Muhammad ‘SAli’s 
line, in favour of his own progeny, hoping that his son 
Tlhami Pasha would succeed him. ‘Abb4s’s death was 
briefly concealed, but Sa‘id nevertheless managed to 
succeed without difficulty in July 1854. 

‘Abbas Hilmi had been both zealous in guarding 
his rights vis-a-vis the Ottoman sultan and also 
suspicious of European pressures on Egypt and of 
foreigners in general. Sa‘id, however, was less 
mistrustful of the West and its new techniques, having 
had several European tutors, and had an especial 
fondness for French culture; he appeared as a mild 
and benevolent ruler, more popular than his secretive, 
traditionalist predecessor. But he was also somewhat 
weak and susceptible to advice from interested par- 
ties, so that he succumbed to the charm of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps and granted to him the famous Suez Canal 
concession (see below). 

Possibly influenced by outside advisers, Sa‘id reviv- 
ed many of his father’s economic, social and legal 
policies, whilst relaxing the extreme centralisation of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s time. He promulgated the first 
comprehensive law in Egypt on private landed and 
immoveable property, granting the right freely to 
dispose of this, and abolished the state monopoly over 
agricultural products (1858) (see G. Baer, A history of 
landownership in modern Egypt 1800-1950, London 1962, 
7-10); these measures paralleled similar reforms in 
Turkey under the Tanzimat [q.v.]. Sa‘id was interested 
in railways and other forms of communication. The 
railway between Cairo and Alexandria was finished 
and a concession granted to the Eastern Telegraph 
Co. In 1854 the first River Navigation and Transport 
Co. in Egypt was founded, and in 1857 a commercial 
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Navigation Co. to help foreign trade. Above all, in 
1854 de Lesseps received his first Suez Canal conces- 
sion, confirmed by the Pasha in 1856. The European 
powers, including both France at the outset and Bri- 
tian, tried by diplomacy to hinder the project, but 
work was begun in 1859 by peasant corvee labour and 
continued for a decade; the seaport at the northern 
end of the Canal was named Port Sa‘id [g.v.] after the 
Pasha (see D.S. Landes, Bankers and Pashas. Interna- 
tional finance and economic imperialism in Egypt, London 
1958, 69 ff., 173 ff.; D.A. Farnie, East and West of 
Suez. The Suez Canal in history 1854-1956, Oxford 1969, 
32 ff.). 

In the financial sphere, the Bank of Egypt was 
founded in 1854 and the process began during Sa‘id’s 
reign whereby European financial and commercial in- 
fluence became pervasive. The Pasha’s financial 
needs for his military ventures (see below) and his 
public works led him to seek a £3 million loan from 
a London banking house, a harbinger of the 
disastrous financial policies which were to drag down 
his successor Ism4‘il [g.v.] (see Landes, op. cit., 
62 ff.). 

Sa‘id did not favour an expansionist policy in the 
Sudan, and left its governorship to Prince Halim; on 
the occasion of a visit to Khartim [g.v.] in 1857, he 
made the first attempts to abolish the traffic there in 
black slaves. He did, however, continue the Egyptian 
contingent of 8,000 men which ‘Abbas Hilmi had sent 
to the Ottomans’ side when the Crimean War broke 
out, and he also sent a regiment to assist the Emperor 
Napoleon III in his endeavour to maintain the Arch- 
duke Maximilian on his throne in Mexico. 

Sa‘id died in Alexandria on 17 January 1863 and 
was buried there. His nephew Isma‘il b. Ibrahim 
Pasha {q.v.], who had already been prominent during 
Sa‘id’s reign on diplomatic missions, including to 
Paris in 1855, as regent within Egypt and as Sirdar or 
Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Army in 1861, 
succeeded him without difficulty. 

Bibliography: For older works, see the E/' art. 

Of modern references, in addition to those in the ar- 

ticle, see P.M. Holt, Egypt and the Fertile Crescent 

1516-1922, a political history, Ithaca 1966, 195-6; 

P.J. Vatikiotis, The history of Egypt from Muhammad 

Ali to Sadat?, London 1980, 72-3; E.R. Toledano, 

State and society in mid-nineteenth century Egypt, Cam- 

bridge 1990, index s.n. Sait Pasa. 

(C.E. BoswortH) 

SA‘ID_ at-DIN MUHAMMAD _ B. AHMAD 
FARGHANT, often called Sa‘id-i Farghani, author 
of important Safi works pertaining to the school of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi. Sometimes the form Sa‘d al-Din is 
found, but this seems to be a copyist’s correction of 
the unusual form. On a manuscript of his Masharik al- 
darari dated 678/1279-80 (Esad Ef. 1511), the name is 
given as in the title of this entry, with ‘‘Kadani’”’ 
added after the nisba Farghani. Hadjdji Khalifa gives 
death dates of 691/1292 and ca. 700/1300-1 (ed. 
Fligel, no. 365); Osman Yahia prefers 695/1296 (in- 
trod. to Sayyid Haydar Amuli, Kitab Nass al-nusis, 
Tehran 1975, 18); Brockelmann has 699/1299 (S I, 
812). - 

Little is known of Sa‘id al-Din’s life. In his 
Manahid; al-‘ibad (Istanbul 1988, 184) he tells us that 
he entered Siifism at the hand of Shaykh Nadjib al- 
Din ‘Ali b. Buzghush of Shiraz (d. 678/1279), a disci- 
ple of Shaykh Shihab al-Din ‘Umar Suhrawardi. 
Later, he benefited from Shaykh Sadr al-Din Kunawi 
(d. 673/1274), and then from Shaykh Muhammad b. 
al-Sukran al-Baghdadi and ‘‘others.’’ Kinawi tells us 
that Farghani and several other scholars were his 


companions when he travelled in the year 643/1245-6 
to Egypt and began teaching Ibn al-Farid’s famous 
kasida, Nazm al-sulik (also known as _ al-Taiyya). 
Several people took notes with the aim of composing 
books, but only Fargh4ni was successful (letter of ap- 
proval to Farghani, Mashdrik al-darari, ed. S.Dj. Ash- 
tiyani, Mashhad 1398/1978, 5-6, 77-8). Sibt Ibn al- 
Farid quotes Shams al-Din Iki (d. 697/1298), a disci- 
ple of Kiinawi’s and shaykh al-shuyukh in Cairo, to the 
effect that after lecturing on hadith in Arabic, Kinawi 
would recite one verse of Nazm al-sulitk and explain its 
meaning in Persian, and it was these explanations that 
Sa‘id al-Din recorded (Th.E. Homerin, From Arab poet 
to Muslim saint, Columbia, S.C. 1994, 29; cf. Djami, 
Nafahat al-uns, ed. M. Tawhidiptr, Tehran 1336/ 
1957, 542). 

Fargh4ni is best known for his Persian and Arabic 
commentaries on Nazm al-suluk. The full name of the 
first is Masharik al-darari al-zuhar fi kashf hakaik nazm al- 
durar, while the second is called Muntahd ’!l-madarik wa- 
mushtaha lubb kull kamil aw “Grif wa-salik (2 vols., Cairo 
1293/1876). Kunawi’s just-cited letter of approval is 
appended to the end of the introduction to the Persian 
text. The Arabic commentary is half again as long as 
the Persian and includes a much expanded introduc- 
tion, without Kinawi’s letter; it was being read in 
Cairo as early as 670/1271 (Massignon, The Passion of 
al-Hallaj, Eng. tr. Princeton 1982, i, 44). Both works 
were widely cited as authoritative expositions of the 
teachings of Kanawi. Djami was particularly fond of 
Muntaha ’l-madarik and called its introduction an un- 
paralleled exposition of ‘‘the science of reality’’ 
(Nafahat, 559). 

Fargh4ni’s third work, the Persian Mandhidj al-‘ibad 
ula ’l-ma‘ad, outlines the five pillars of Islam along with 
basic Sufi adab. It was not as widely read as the other 
two, but it gained more readership than it might have 
because Kutb al-Din Shirazi (d. 710/1311 [g.v.]), who 
studied hadith with Kiinawi, incorporated it into his 
philosophical encyclopedia, the Durrat al-tadj, as the 
last and ‘‘most important’’ part of the book (see J. 
Walbridge, A Sufi scientist of the thirteenth century: the 
mystical ideas and practices of Qutb al-Din Shirazi, in L. 
Lewisohn (ed.), The legacy of mediaeval Persian Sufism, 
London 1992, 323-40; idem, The science of mystic lights. 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi and the Illuminationist tradition in 
Islamic philosophy, Cambridge, Mass. 13, 176-8). Ac- 
cording to Hadjdji Khalifa, the Mandhidj was 
translated into Arabic with the title Madarig; al-1 ‘tikad 
by Abu ’l-Fad|) Muhammad b. Idris _al-Bidlist. 
Hadjdji Khalifa (no. 1263) also attributes a commen- 
tary on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusus al-hikam to Sa‘d al-Din, 
but the ascription is unlikely. Another book that is 
often attributed to Farghani is the important unedited 
compendium of Safi technical terms, Lafa*if al-t lam fi 
isharat ahl al-ilham; some of the definitions are indeed 
taken from Muntaha ’l-madank. However, neither the 
style of the work nor what the author says about 
himself allows for this attribution; he speaks of his 
own works on kalam (under the definition of al-rih) 
and mentions (under al-‘ilm al-laduni) that he was a 
disciple of ‘Ala? al-Dawla Simnani (659-736/1261- 
1336 [g.v.]). 

The Masharik al-dararit and Muntaha ’l-madarik are 
important as two of the earliest commentaries on Ibn 
al-Farid’s poem, but their main significance lies in 
their formative influence on the way in which the 
teachings of Ibn al-‘Arabi were developed. Like 
Kinawi, Farghani singled out certain of Ibn al- 
*Arabi’s discussions and technical terms for emphasis. 
The net result was that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s well-known 
followers were drawn much closer to the philosophical 
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mode of expressing Islamic teachings than was the 
Shaykh al-Akbar himself. Fargh4ni’s introduction to 
Muntaha ’l-madarik is an especially good example of a 
dense philosophical and relatively systematic exposi- 
tion of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings. It provides a better 
survey of the technical terms and discussions that were 
to play major roles in theoretical Sdfism in the coming 
centuries than does Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own Fusus al- 
hikam, which was to be the object of over one hundred 
commentaries. 

Bibliography: See also W.C. Chittick, Spectrums 
of Islamic thought: Sa‘id al-Din Farghani on the implica- 
tions of oneness and manyness, in Lewisohn, op. cit., 
203-17. _ (W.C. Curttick) 
SAID aL-SU‘ADA?, the name of a khankah or 

establishment for Sufis at Cairo founded during 
the Ayyibid period in a former Fatimid house within 
al-Kahira, now in the modern Djamiliyya street (Jn- 
dex des monuments historiques, no. 480). 

In Fatimid times it was a dwelling facing the Dar al- 
wizdra, at that period the ministry of justice. Some 
famous persons dwelt there, such as the vizier Tala?iS 
b. Ruzzik [¢.v.}], who had a tunnel dug to connect it 
with the Dar al-wizdra. It was at this point that it ac- 
quired its name of Sa‘id al-Su‘ada? ‘‘the Supremely- 


happy one’’, from the name of the person thus styled, 
the ustadh Kanbar (or SAnbar), an instructor at the 
great palace under al-Mustansir [g.v.] (al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, ii, 415). 
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Khankah Sa‘id al-Su‘ada?: plan as it was in 1987 
(CEAA, Versailles). 


With the change of dynasties, the, Fatimid palaces 
were destroyed, but this one was spared. At an early 
date, Salah al-Din installed there the Kurdish amirs of 
his government and then, in the framework of his 
policy for the restoration of the Sunna (in which he 
founded not only madrasas but also khankahs), he made 
it over to Sufi fukard? who had come from a distance. 
He appointed over it a shaykh with a salary, whilst the 





Sufis themselves received a daily allowance of bread, 
meat and provisions from the revenues of the waff in- 
stituted in 569/1173-4. These properties comprised a 
garden in the district of Birkat al-Fil and Kaysariyyat 
al-Sarrab in Cairo, and part of Dahmur in al- 
Bahnasiyya. Saladin also built nearby a hammam for 
the Sufis (still functioning in the 19th century and 
called the ‘‘Hammém al-Djamialiyya’’, used by men 
and women, see ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, Khitat djadida, 
ii, 218). 

This was the first khankah in Egypt, and its head was 
appointed shaykh al-shuytkh—this until this post 
reverted to the shaykh of the khankah of Siryakus in 
724/1324—so that it was thus at the head of ‘‘official”’ 
Sifism. From this time onwards, this place acquired 
the name of Duwayrat al-Sifiyya, little house of the 
Sufis. It also sheltered Muslim travellers requiring 
shelter, religious hospitality being one of the basic 
duties in the Muslim world at this period. Since it was 
a khankah, the khutba was not given there, and on 
Fridays the Sifis went to pray in the mosque of al- 
Hakim; later, when the mosque of al-Akmar had been 
restored, they went there for their worship. The Sifis 
of this khankah were so famed that the people, in order 
to acquire their baraka, came each Friday from al- 
Fustat and al-Kahira to join with them in their proces- 
sion to the mosque of al-Hakim. Al-Makrizi (Khifat, 
ii, 416) says that 300 Sufis were accommodated there. 
In addition to their daily bread and meat, they re- 
ceived confectionery, soap and a wardrobe (eight sets 
of clothing a year); in 708/1309 their emoluments 
were increased (idem, Sulak, ii, 50). This prosperity 
lasted until the crises of 806/1403-4, when the kitchens 
had to be closed (idem, Khitat, ii, 416). From the 
second half of the 9th/15th century onwards, the 
khankahs, closely linked to the secular power, lost some 
of their prestige, and, with the decline of their wakfs, 
some of their revenues. Sa‘id al-Su‘ada? did not 
escape this process. 

From the architectural viewpoint, this monument, 
rebuilt in the Mamlik period (Fernandez, 22), 
displays a plan with a central court surrounded by 
four iwans, the eastern one being the prayer room, 
and there are cells for the residents. A minaret was 
built at a late date, in the 780s/1380s, by the shaykh 
Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Ansari (al-Makrizi, Khitat, 
il, 416). This monument was classified by the Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Islamic Monuments in 
1931. 

Bibliography: There is a notice entitled al- 
khankah al-Salthiyya dar Sa‘id al-Su‘ada? duwayrat al- 
suftyya, in Makrizi, Khitat, ii, 415-6, and another, 
Dyami‘ al-khankah in SAli Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat 
al-Tawftkiyya, Cairo 1981, ii, 218. For the institu- 
tion and its role in society, see L. Fernandez, The 
evolution of a Suft instttution in Mamluk Egypt: the khan- 
gah, Berlin 1988. On Sufism in mediaeval Egypt: 
E. Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie (fin époque 
mamlouke-début époque ottomane), IFEAD, Damascus, 
forthcoming; J. Berkey, The transmission of knowledge 
in mediaeval Cairo, a social history of Islamic education, 
Princeton 1992; J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in 
Islam, Oxford 1971. For the topography of Cairo at 
this time, see N.D. MacKenzie, Ayyubid Cairo, a 
topographical study, Cairo 1992, and for the architec- 
ture of this khankah, Bull. du Comité de Conservation des 
Monuments Islamiques, xxvii (1911), 192, and xxxvi 
(1936), 33. (Sytviz DeNnorx) 
AL-SA‘ID or Sa‘ip Misr, the term which in Arabic 

denotes Upper Egypt, this being, in the strict sense 
of the term, the serviceable section of the Valley of the 
Nile (from 5 to 10 km in breadth by some 900 km in 
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length), situated between Cairo and Aswan [q.v.]; to 
this should be added the Fayyam [¢.v.], considered 
one of the provinces of Upper Egypt, and the nearby 
oases in the western desert (al-Wahat: Bahriyya, 
Farafra, Dakhla, Khardja [g.vv.]), over which the 
authorities of the Valley have been obliged to exercise 
supervision; finally, to the east, the security of the 
tracks crossing the mountainous region between the 
Nile and the Red Sea has also been the responsibility 
of these authorities. The history of the Sa‘id cannot be 
understood without consideration of these routes and 
of the populations which made use of them at different 
times; measures taken to control them were often the 
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basis of the importance successively attained by dif- 
ferent towns in the Valley. 

1. History. 

According to Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (Futith Misr, 169), 
the Arab troops arriving from the north, in the year 
20/641 or shortly thereafter, at first ignored the ex- 
istence of the Fayyam and proceeded along the Valley 
under the leadership of ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d, to whom 
control of Upper Egypt had been entrusted from the 
outset, until they encountered the forces of the 
kingdom of Nubia [see nUsa]. An official treaty or bakt 
[¢.v.], a revival of the Graeco-Roman pacium, was es- 
tablished with the Nubians from 31/652 onwards. But 
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in the interests of maintaining a recognised border, it 
was logical that the principal garrison of Upper Egypt 
should be established at Aswan, while in the Valley 
there were located only a few Arab military installa- 
tions ranged along the Nile, quite isolated among the 
Coptic populations, which sometimes comprised large 
conurbations such as Ashmuinayn and Akhmim (al- 
Baladhuri, Futith al-buldan, 217). From the outset, Up- 
per Egypt seems to have had its own governor, 
distinct from the governor of Fustat (al-Kindi, Wudat, 
11; Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr, 173), but this 
may have applied only in the context of the 
maintenance of order; the governor of Fustat spent six 
months in Upper Egypt in 112/730 with the object of 
establishing there the basis of a taxation system. Anti- 
fiscal revolts seem to have erupted from the end of the 
Ist/7th century onward, before the great revolt of 
121/739, which was suppressed with severity (al- 
Kindi, Wulat, 81). Subsequently, Upper Egypt does 
not seem to have been involved in the other revolts oc- 
curring in the Delta. 

Onomastic analysis of the funeral inscriptions of the 
cemetery of Aswan, which are known to this day, 
shows that conversions must have begun at a fairly 
early stage around the southern garrison. Further- 
more, an Arab immigration, apparently with a Kaysi 
majority, took place directly from the Hidjaz, across 
the Red Sea. Overall, the Arab population of Upper 
Egypt increased considerably in the course of the 
3rd/9th century. On the one hand, possibly following 
measures taken under al-Mu‘tasim in 218/831 to 
remove Arabs from the army, two substantial Yemeni 
groups moved from the region of Fustat towards Up- 
per Egypt, the Djuhayna towards the region of Ash- 
minayn and the Bali towards Akhmim, and there 
were others who moved further to the south between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. On the other hand, during 
the caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61), an 
important Kaysi group of Rabi‘a (of the Bana Hanifa 
of Yamama) crossed the Red Sea and established itself 
in the Wadi ‘Allaki [g.v.] in the mountains to the 
south of Aswan, to extract gold there, setting negro 
slaves to work in the mines. It was probably this influx 
of Arab groups which provoked the reaction of the 
Bedja [q.v.], populations of Hamitic language, par- 
tially converted to Christianity, living between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, who used to frequent the Valley 
for purposes of trade. Efforts were made to establish 
a modus vivendi with them, in order to facilitate trade 
and prevent incidents at the times of their visits to the 
Valley. In the 3rd/9th century they carried out raids 
on Aswan, Kis [g.v.] and Kift [¢.v.], where defensive 
measures had to be taken. An initial military action 
aimed at pacification, led by a caliphal governor with 
authority over the lands of the Red Sea from the Gulf 
of Suez to Aswan (ca. 232/847), was compromised by 
the arrival of Arab gold prospectors in territory 
belonging to the Bedja. Fresh military operations were 
necessary, as well as reinforcement of the Arab 
groups. The situation did not begin to stabilise until 
ca. 255/870, when a certain ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
‘Umari, who claimed to be an ‘Alid, detached for 
himself an autonomous enclave in the region of the 
mines and beyond, relying on the support of groups 
of Rabi‘a and Djuhayna in his conflict with the Bedja 
and the Nubians. Subsequently, the Rabi‘a joined 
forces with the Bedja to drive out the Djuhayna, who 
probably emigrated towards Sawakin [g.v.]. The 
Bedja thus entered into Arab tribal alliances, were 
gradually converted to Islam and became useful aux- 
iliaries against the Nubians. This activity in the 
region of the mines, with its port on the Red Sea, 





‘Aydhab [q.v.], beginning at this time to engage in 
commerce beyond the simple provisioning of the 
mines, made of Aswan, which was trading on equal 
terms with Nubia, a vigorous city, the only Muslim 
city of Upper Egypt (even if all its inhabitants were 
not Muslims). The proximity of the Hidjaz accounts 
for the cultural activity of the place, especially in the 
realms of hadith and of fikh. The city attained the 
zenith of its prosperity in the 3rd/9th and 4th/10th 
centuries. 

During these two centuries, certain characteristics 
of Muslim Upper Egypt became evident. With the 
numbers of Muslims in Egypt increasing, and the im- 
portance of Fustat to the north recognised, Upper 
Egypt, poorly controlled by distant Aswan (which still 
had its own governor), was a natural refuge for any 
revolt against the power of the north, which was not 
always successful in its pursuit of a rebel towards the 
south: such was the case for example with the troops 
of Ahmad b. Tiltn [q.v.}, beaten to the north of Kis 
in 256/870 before defeating, near Akhmim, Ibn al- 
Safi, an ‘Alid who ultimately escaped by way of 
SAydhab (al-Kindi, Wulat, 213). Furthermore, since 
the Maghrib had also become a country with a large 
Muslim population, and was above all an operational 
base for Fatimid ambitions, pressure was exerted on 
Upper Egypt by way of the western routes, controlled 
by Berber populations which also dominated the 
oases. In 307-9/919-21, Fatimid troops succeeded in 
reaching Upper Egypt, and in 323/935, a pro- 
Maghribi armed group briefly controlled the Fayyim 
before being obliged to withdraw westward via Alex- 
andria and Cyrenaica. The Valley of the Nile, in spite 
of the multiplicity of communications between north 
and south, had still not yet acquired a solid unitary 
organisation in the context of a strong Muslim state. 
Shortly after the installation of the Fatimids in Cairo, 
in 361/973 a shaykh of the Bani Kilab (Kaysis), rebell- 
ed in Middle Egypt in the name of the ‘Abbasids, and 
from 362/973 to 364/975, the region between Akh- 
mim and Asyit [q.v.] was held by elements favourable 
to the Carmathians [see KarMaTi]. Gradually, the 
Fatimid power was able to unify the Valley firmly and 
to impose between Arab groups a_ functional 
equilibrium, which was the foundation for the flower- 
ing of mediaeval Upper Egypt. Thus the caliph al- 
Aziz (365-86/976-96 [g.v.]), installed in the southern 
part of Upper Egypt the Bani Hilal [g.v.] and the 
Bant Sulaym (Kaysis), some of whose members seem 
already to have moved into the region of the mines (it 
is known that the Banu Sulaym worked mines in 
Arabia), if not into the oases of the west. They should 
be distinguished from their fellow-tribesmen of the 
Delta, previously installed, whom the caliphs were to 
expel to the Maghrib in the 5th/11th century on ac- 
count of their frequent revolts. In Upper Egypt the 
Bani Hilal were loyal supporters of the ruling power, 
and to the south, the Cairo government also relied on 
the Rabi‘a (Kaysis) to protect the Nubian frontier: it 
was at the beginning of the Sth/11th century that the 
title Kanz al-Dawla appeared for the first time, bestow- 
ed by the caliph on the shaykh of the Rabi‘a. Subse- 
quently, the name Banu Kanz came to be applied to 
this composite tribal group (Rabi‘a and Bedja), the 
ancestors of the present-day Kenouz. Thus the Cairo 
government preferred to rely in the south on the 
dominant Kaysi groups (Banu Hilal, Rabi‘a), while 
in the north the Yemeni groups (Bali, Djuhayna) were 
considered less dependable. First installed in the 
region of Ashminayn, the Djuhayna had been forced 
to move towards Asyut, since the Fatimids had install- 
ed in their place members of the Dja‘afira (from 
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Kuraysh), to contain them towards the north. Kaysi 
groups thus played an official role, also controlling the 
most important routes linking the Valley of the Nile 
with ‘Aydhab, which was initially the point of access 
to the Hidjaz, which the Fatimids hoped to dominate, 
later a centre for the importation of spices which were 
transported towards Cairo and Alexandria. 

In the 5th/11th century, the unification of the 
Valley of the Nile from Fustat to Aswan, promoted by 
Fatimid policy, ultimately found expression in major 
changes, essentially resulting from the crisis which 
destabilised the caliphate in the 460s/1070s. Between 
459/1067 and 466/1074, it is known that negro troops, 
in conflict with other elements of the army, expelled 
from the Delta and from Cairo, arrived and estab- 
lished themselves in the region of Aswan, and that all 
the Bedouin groups of Upper Egypt, from the 
Dja‘afira in the north to the Band Kanz in the south 
(evidently including the Yemeni groups), withdrew 
from obedience to the government. When normality 
was restored in 469/1077 by Badr al-Djamali [¢.v.], it 
was announced that the authorities had decided 
(perhaps because the Band Hilal had remained loyal), 
to establish a new centre for the maintenance of order 
in Upper Egypt at Kis, at the limit of their zone of 
settlement, in a locality hitherto essentially Coptic. In 
467/1075, the expressions Upper Sa‘id and Lower 
Sa‘id are encountered for the first time (Stdjellat 
mustanstriyya, 185): Kis became the capital of Upper 
Sa‘id. Its importance grew gradually: following its 
selection by the authorities, the track from Kus to 
‘Aydhab became the principal caravan route towards 
the Red Sea; in 516/1122 a mint was established 
there, which no doubt continued to function until the 
arrival of the Ayytbids. From the 530s/1130s onward, 
the governors of Upper Sa‘id acquired, on account of 
their resources and the troops at their disposal, such 
status in the Fatimid realm that they intervened 
directly in the crises which marked the end of the 
caliphate. The result was evidently the laying of the 
foundations of a Muslim city at Kis. The authority of 
the governor often extended to the north as far as 
Akhmim. In Lower Sa‘id, the importance of Asyit 
also grew, while in the north again, Minya, the object 
of concern on the part of the authorities (as evidenced 
by the foundation of its mosque by Tala?i‘, before 
549/1154) gradually gained ascendancy over Ashmi- 
nayn. In the far south, Aswan, although deprived of 
a major part of its administrative and economic role, 
nevertheless remained in the Sth/11th century the 
single major Muslim conurbation of Upper Egypt (the 
majority of the mausolea which have survived into the 
present date from this period), and the only true cen- 
tre of culture and of the diffusion of Shi‘ism. 

The transition from the Fatimids to the Ayydbids 
was a difficult period for Upper Egypt, precisely 
because Shi‘ism had spread there and because the new 
arrivals, the Ghuzz as they were called in Egypt, im- 
mediately set about imposing the system of tkta‘s 
[¢.v.], which was not to the liking of the Arab groups. 
In 570/1175 the whole of Upper Sa‘id rose in revolt 
with the object of restoring the Fatimids; the failure of 
the revolt did not discourage the Shi‘is of Kift, who in 
572/1177 were subjected to harsh repression; arrests 
continued to take place for a long time, and Shi7 
groups survived in the south of Upper Egypt, towards 
Edfou, until the Mamlik period. The reconquest of 
Upper Egypt by Sunnism was, however, encouraged 
by the fact that, since the end of the 5th/11th century 
and the installation of the Crusaders in Palestine, all 
the Pilgrims from the Muslim West, which had re- 
mained Sunni, were obliged to utilise the routes of 





Upper Egypt towards ‘Aydhab and the Hidjaz, which 
led sometimes to the implantation of Maghrib com- 
munities in the cities of the Valley, even to the crea- 
tion of small localities with a Maghribi majority (such 
as Damamin, to the north of Kis) and to the installa- 
tion of fervent Sunnis, zealots of the Sunni counter- 
reformation, at Minya, at Asytt and at Kena [q.v.] in 
particular (‘Abd al-Rahim al-Kina’1, d. 592/1195) 
and in its surrounding region, which became the most 
important departure-point for Pilgrims leaving the 
Valley for the Hidjaz. Even after Saladin had succeed- 
ed in overthrowing the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
Maghribi pilgrims continued to pass in large numbers 
through Upper Egypt, in the footsteps of their elders. 
It was in part as a result of their activities, and the use 
of their ribats, that Sunnism was enabled to recapture 
the territory: Aswan had its madrasa before the end of 
the 7th/13th century and the first madrasa of Kis was 
founded in 607/1210. For Upper Egypt, the first half 
of the 7th/13th century was a period of peace and 
prosperity, of agricultural progress (sugar-cane) and 
commercial activity instigated by the Karimi [g.v.] 
merchants, and of urban growth. 

The fall of the Ayyabids was marked in Upper 
Egypt by a major Bedouin revolt, possibly beginning 
after the arrival of Louis [X at Damietta in 647/1250 
(which had drawn the majority of the troops towards 
the north). It was led by the Sharif Hisn al-Din 
Tha‘lab, of the Dja‘afira, to the north of Asyit, 
against the military régime which, even before the 
accession to power of the Mamliks, had been felt to 
be increasingly oppressive. The revolt was finally 
crushed in 653/1255, but it was only the first 
manifestation of refusal on the part of the Arab groups 
to accept the military régime. In the Valley, order was 
firmly restored. The system of zka‘s once more func- 
tioned regularly (stockbreeding no doubt contributed 
substantially to the burgeoning revenues), and follow- 
ing the reforms of 727/1327 there was a privatised 
system for administration of :ktas, which gave to the 
clerks, most of them Copts, a role which could only 
contribute to the prosperity of their community. But 
on the other hand, the movement towards the creation 
of Muslim élites in the madrasas of Upper Sa‘id (it is 
known that 16 madrasas existed at Kus, and there were 
others in other localities), renewing the activity 
previously exercised by Aswan, let to a more thorough 
Islamisation of this region, while Middle Egypt re- 
mained sparsely Islamised. The Arabs were kept 
under strict supervision, and the authorities con- 
tinued to rely on the same tribal groups. When in 
671/1272 sultan Baybars [q.v.] inflicted the first blows 
against the Nubian kingdom, the Bani Kanz offered 
their assistance; it is known that this led to the installa- 
tion at Dongola of a Muslim prince in 716/1316, and 
to the control, at least temporary, of the Bani Kanz 
over Nubia; but this was also the end of a sedentary 
power whose presence hitherto had played an impor- 
tant role in denying access to the Bedouin tribes, to 
the east of the Nile, but also to the west. Meanwhile, 
in Upper Egypt, Bali and Djuhayna (Yemenis) re- 
mained hostile, taking advantage of all the oppor- 
tunities offered by political troubles in Cairo, or by 
Mongol aggression, to rebel in the region of Asyit 
and of Manfalut, or to cause disruption on the routes 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. The definitive ac- 
cession to power of al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad 
[g.v.], which owed much to the Bedouin of Syria, 
seemed to mark an improvement in relations between 
the Mamlik power and the Arab groups; it was 
manifested especially by a relaxation of the strict 
supervision hitherto exercised over the tribes. Groups 
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of Tayy?? and of Djudham [¢. vv. , Yemenis] thus came 
from Syria to join the Yemeni groups of Middle 
Egypt, and by way of the darb al-arba‘in, their advance 
towards Central Africa, which was quite unhindered, 
began from Manfalit. From 721/1321-2 onward, 
Manfaluy (already a royal zkta‘), became a famed slave 
market (al-Udfawi, Tali‘, 427). The result of these 
developments appeared after the death of the great 
sultan: the Yemeni groups (under the leadership of 
the ‘Arak, from the Djudham rather than the 
Djuhayna), more numerous and enriched by their 
new activities, became uncontrollable, provoking ever 
more violent incidents (745-55/1345-55), to the point 
where the ruling power was forced to make conces- 
sions, agreeing to rely henceforward on the support of 
these Arab groups which had hitherto been hostile, 
entrusting to them responsibility for the maintenance 
of order and some #kia‘s. 

The consequences of this evolution were significant 
in an Upper Egypt where epidemics, from the mid- 
8th/14th century onward, rendered more precarious 
the sedentary structures confronting the nomads. The 
Yemeni groups, which had outflanked the Banu Kanz 
by way of the south, forced them to withdraw towards 
Aswan, and from 767/1365-6 onward the latter, turn- 
ing hostile, made the route to ‘Aydhab impassable (al- 
Makrizi, Khia, ed. Wiet, iii, 300; from this date, 
the port ceased to be a centre for major commerce, 
and there are no grounds for suspecting deliberate 
destruction on the part of a Mamluk sultan). The 
transport of spices was for some time conducted by 
way of Kusayr [g.v.], and then, as the extortions prac- 
tised by the Mamlak authorities in Uppcr Egypt 
proved a greater threat to the merchants than the ag- 
gression of the Bedouin, the merchants preferred to 
tackle the difficulties of navigating in the Red Sea, 
unloading the precious merchandise at Tor, at the 
foot of the Sinai peninsula, where a port and a market 
were being developed (Ibn Dukmak, Kitab al-Intisar, 
54); from here, spices were transported directly to 
Cairo and no longer passed through Upper Egypt. 
The cessation of this traffic had the effect that Upper 
Egypt, increasingly difficult to control, lost much of 
its interest for the Mamluk authorities and_ its 
development stagnated, although efforts were made 
for some time to protect Aswan, encircled at it was by 
the Band Kanz. In the north, it was also necessary to 
forestall trouble. In 780/1378, a post of naib al-saltana 
(a sort of Prefect of Upper Egypt) was created and in- 
augurated at Asyut. The centre of gravity of Muslim 
Upper Egypt was thus relocated: the regions of Asyat 
and Akhmim, still used for access to the Hidjaz by 
way of Kusayr, seemed at this stage more buoyant 
than the south. But the sultanate was no longer able 
to maintain in the country sufficient forces to impose 
its authority. In 782/1380, the grand amir Barkuk 
[g.v.], soon to be sultan, took the decision to install in 
the region a group of Hawwara [q.v.] Berbers, hither- 
to in Behera, where pressure from the Bedouin was 
proving too strong (al-Makrizi, Baydn, 60). They 
became the new supporters of the authorities against 
the Arab groups, more efficacious than the nab of 
Asyut (a function which seems not-to have lasted 
long); the time of Asydt was yet to come. The control 
of the Bedouin was now the principal problem in Up- 
per Egypt. It was handled to an increasing extent by 
the annual dispatch of amirs from Cairo, in missions 
known as kashf, which had hitherto consisted in 
guaranteeing security during harvests (Upper Egypt 
paid taxes in kind), and in inspecting the condition of 
the canals. From 784/1382 onward, an amir of the 
kashf, whose powers extended to Bahnasa and Atfth 


{g.vv.], was installed in the Fayyam, no doubt to pre- 
vent too many Bedouin groups from following the 
Hawwéara towards the south. The latter were installed 
at Girga [g.v.]. They supported Barkik loyally in his 
efforts to maintain himself in power in Cairo (in 
791/1389) as well as against the Bani Kanz of the 
south, now in full revolt. In fact, other Bedouin had 
already succeeded in bypassing the barrier of the 
Fayyim: other Hawwara, hostile, who had installed 
themselves near Dahrit, to the north of the ‘Arak, as 
well as Fazara (Dhuby4n, Kaysis) who had settled 
near Minya and were perhaps the originators of the 
links which were established from the 9th/15th cen- 
tury between this town and central Africa. New ar- 
rivals also came from the east, including the Ahmadi, 
who, according to Ibn Hadjar, were Bali from the 
region of Yanbi‘, coming from Arabia to rejoin their 
displaced fellow-tribesmen to the north of Kas. 

Upper Egypt at the end of the 8th/14th century was 
thus traversed by Bedouin groups, the most sub- 
missive of which could only be obedient to a stable 
power. At the time of the second Mongol invasion, 
political disorders and then a plague provoked a crisis 
at the beginning of the 9th/15th century in which 
the Mamluk state narrowly avoided total dissolution. 
There can be no doubt that the insurrection was 
general; in 804/1401, the naib al-saltana of Asyat and 
the governor of Manfalut were both killed by 
Bedouin. Subsequently, nothing is known of events in 
Upper Egypt until 816/1413, at which date the 
sultan’s ustadar brought from Upper Egypt to Cairo 
horses, camels, cattle, sheep, cereals, weapons, slaves, 
gold and jewellery seized forcibly as compensation for 
taxes which had not been paid during the crisis. It was 
not until the sultanate of Barsbay {q.v.] that the ad- 
ministration of Upper Egypt regained a more regular 
aspect, less suggestive of official pillage of the land. At 
Girga, the Hawwara had become respectable land- 
owners; the amir Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz had founded the old mosque of the town; his 
successors, some of whom absorbed good Islamic 
culture and were regarded as saintly men, were now 
accepted by the Muslim élite of the region; agri- 
cultural land was exploited and the production of 
sugar cane kept the presses supplied. The sultan, 
whose authority no longer extended as far as Aswan 
(the land of the Bani Kanz began at Kom Ombo) was 
obliged to reckon with the amirs of Girga to the south, 
while to the north, two kashifs (the term is still in use) 
were installed at Asytt (where there was no longer a 
naib) and in Middle Egypt, overriding the authority 
of the governors. Beginning with the decade of the six- 
ties of the 9th/15th century, the sultans attempted to 
restore their authority overall, including over the 
amirs of Girga, but difficulties encountered anew by 
the régime in the second phase of the sultanate of 
Kayitbay {g.v.], foiled these aspirations. After the 
death of this sultan there was even a resumption of 
large-scale fiscal expeditions to Upper Egypt, these 
being the only means of collecting taxes, conducted 
this time by royal dawadars. The Bedouin had clearly 
decided to exploit the opportunities provided by the 
confrontation with the Ottomans. After the defeat of 
the Egyptian army (922/1517), Taimanbay, the last 
sultan, attempted to go and regroup his forces in Up- 
per Egypt, but was unable to move beyond Girga. 
The amir of the Hawwara responded to his appeal for 
help with a declaration of loyalty to the Ottoman 
sultan Selim. The latter, once installed in Cairo, 
awarded him direct authority over the whole of Upper 
Egypt, while the powers of the governor of Cairo were 
limited to the city and to the Delta. 
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The Ottoman state officially recognised the authori- 
ty of the Bana ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz until the begin- 
ning of the 11th/17th century; from 980/1570 onward, 
advantage was taken of familial tensions among the 
Bani ‘Umar to install at Girga an Ottoman detach- 
ment under the orders of a sandjak, who exercised 
authority in conjunction with the amir. In 1019/1610 
or later, the power of the Hawwara amirs came to an 
end, and the sangjaks were replaced by beys. Ottoman 
administration was thus ultimately established in Up- 
per Egypt and the land was divided into kashifliks. The 
beys succeeded for some time in controlling the 
Bedouin and endowed Girga with new monuments. 
The wealth of Upper Egypt made them important 
personnages, who intervened in the political struggles 
of Cairo. But from the 1660s onward, the succession 
of beys at Girga proceeded at a more rapid rate, and 
there was a resurgence of Bedouin power, especially at 
Akhmim and Farshit. Pursuing the old Bedouin 
policy of infiltration of the state, the Bedouin amirs 
allied themselves with the main body of the army, as 
Janissaries and ‘azabs, and obtained by this means 
fallow land which they restored to fertility; and com- 
merce with the lands of Black Africa brought them ad- 
ditional resources. They intervened thereafter in the 
nomination of the beys at Girga, and the 12th/18th 
century was once more for Upper Egypt a period of 
Bcdouin hegemony; the beys and the kashifs were less 
powerful than them and were regarded as strangers in 
the land. Out of the conflicts between the numerous 
candidates for power among the Bedouin, from the 
1150s/1740s onwards, another major Hawwara family 
emerged, the Band Hummam of Farshtt, who suc- 
ceeded in imposing their authority until the interven- 
tion of the Cairo authorities in 1183/1769. Under 
their domination, the south of Upper Egypt enjoyed 
a degree of prosperity; the commerce of Kusayr in- 
creased, leading to the resurgence of Kena, and 
caravans of slaves arrived from the sultanate of Fundj 
(g.v.] under the protection of ‘Ababda Arabs (the 
heirs of the Banu Hilal, competing for control of the 
routes with the heirs of the Yemeni groups, Bana 
Wasil and Ma‘azza). But further to the west of the 
Nile, the route of the darb al-arba‘in under the protec- 
tion of the Band ‘Adi (belonging to the Yemeni group 
of the Lakhm), evaded the control of the Hawwara 
Shaykhs and gave Asyit its opportunity. When at the 
end of the 12th/18th century the Hawwara were 
decisively defeated, Girga lost its pre-eminence and 
Asyat finally replaced it; commerce with the Negro 
lands was to bring it to its zenith in the 19th century. 
In the context of the revival of the state, Upper Egypt 
was to lose some of its specific nature. After it had of- 
fered a means of strategic retreat to the opponents of 
Muhammad ‘AIi, the victory over the beys in Safar 
1226/February 1811, between Kis and Kena, gave 
the signal for the massacre of the Mamluks in the 
Citadel of Cairo, and one of the ancient roles of Up- 
per Egypt came to an end. In 1227/1812, a new 
survey of territories definitively shattered the power of 
the Bedouin. 

The influx of these populations has conditioned the 
history of Upper Egypt. The census of 1898 indicates 
the strongest Bedouin concentrations in the zones of 
access to the Valley in the north (they represent more 
than 10% of the population in the province of Beni 
Suef, the former governorate of Atfih, and more than 
16% in the Fayyim) and in the zones of egress to the 
south (in Nubia, where Aswan is still situated they 
also account for more than 10%), in contrast to the 
centre (Minya: 6.6%; Asyit: 3.7%; Girga: 1.5%; 
Kena: 4.4%), where their role has, however, been 





considerable. When the epidemics of the second half 
of the 8th/14th century had enfeebled the Mamlik 
authorities, who reacted to the crisis with brutality 
alone, and when in consequence major commerce was 
diverted from Upper Egypt, depriving it of an impor- 
tant factor of development, the Bedouin influx had the 
effect that neither Asyut nor Girga was able to carry 
on establishing the productive works of the Muslim 
élites, begun by Aswan (9th-10th centuries) and Kis 

(12th-14th). This explains the presence of the signifi- 

cant Christian minority in Middle Egypt, a part of the 

Valley the history of which has yet to be written. 
Bibltography: Besides the references cited in the 

course of the article, see J. Maspero and G. Wiet, 

Matériaux pour servir a la géographie de l’Egypte, Cairo 

1919; J.-C. Garcin, Un centre musulman de la Haute 

Egypt médiévale: Qus, FAO, Cairo 1976; T. Walz, 

Trade between Egypt and Bilad as-Sudan, 1700-1820, 

IFAO, Cairo 1976. (J.-C. Garcin) 

2. Dialects. 

In a broader sense, the Arabic dialects of the Sa‘id 
are those of the peasants and the Bedouins who dwell 
in the Nile valley, the oases of the Western Desert and 
the Eastern Desert. In a narrower sense, the dialects 
of the Sa‘id are those of the peasants, as they are 
spoken in the Nile Valley from al-Djiza in the north 
to Aswan in the south where the domain of the Nu- 
bian language begins. There are super-regional 
varieties used in popular songs, ballads etc., and 
poetry by ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Abnidi is available in 
printed form. 

These peasant dialects are relatively well known 
through the data collected for the Egyptian dialect 
atlas and other, more detailed studies (see Bibl.). 

Some principal isoglosses which distinguish these 
Sa‘idi dialects from those of peasants in the north (in 
brackets) are: 

(1) preservation of long vowels before consonant 
clusters: maska (maska) 

(2) the closed antepenultima receives stress: mddrasa 
(madrdsa) 

(3) no stress on the -2#/-at of the 3.f.s. perfect: dérabitu, 
dardbitu, durubta etc. (darabitu) 

(4) I.s. perfect git ‘‘I came’’ (gét) 

(5) plural forms as biban ‘‘doors’’, fisan ‘‘axes’’ (ib- 
wab, fis), and dukura ‘‘males’’, sibi‘a ‘‘lions’’ 
(duktira, sibu‘a) 

(6) numerous lexical items: furya ‘‘hoe’’ (fas), fas 
“‘axe’’ (balta), za‘af ‘‘palm leaves’’ (xis), farriga ~ 
farriiga ‘‘chicken’’ (farxa), bahha ~ bihha ~ buhha 
““duck’’ (bafta), haws ~ hos ‘‘stable, cow shed’’ 
(ziriba ~ zirbtyya) 

Two major groups of dialeets can be distinguished 
within the Sa‘id: Middle Egyptian (ME) from the out- 
skirts of al-Djiza to Abi Tidj (some 25 km south of 
Asyit) and Upper Egyptian (UE) proper from Abu 
Tidj to Aswan. Whereas ME has basically the same 
rules of elison and insertion of /i/ as the Delta dialects, 
excluding those of the Sharkiyya province, UE is 
strongly influenced by Bedouins, apparently of 
western origin, who settled there in the past and inter- 
mingled with the local population. Therefore, in ME 
there is no elision of /i/ after -CC yiktibu ‘‘they write’ 
and insertion takes place after -CC ibna kalb ‘‘son of a 
dog’’, in contrast to UE ptktbu ~ ytkatbu and than kalb, 
except UE 2 (see below) which resembles Southern 
ME (SME) not only in this respect. Further, all UE 
dialects show glottalised /t/ [ t ] like the Awlad ‘AIT at 
the Mediterranean littoral, a verbal noun of the IInd 
stem of the type xaftit ~ zittit ‘‘furrowing’’ (taxtit) and 
the plural types f‘illa, fl, fuS‘al as in Asinna 
‘‘horses’’, bitté* ~ buttas ‘‘buffalo calves’’. The dialec- 
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tological distinction between ME and UE is consistent 

with differences in the material culture of the 

peasants, see Winkler, 1936, 455. ME and to some 
extent UE 2 seem to represent an older type of Sa‘idi 

Arabic less influenced by Bedouins. 

Other isoglosses permit further subdivision of the 
two groups: Northern ME with two subgroups: NME 
1 (south of al-Djiza, northern Bant Swayf province 
and al-Fayyam), NME 2 (southern Bani Swayf from 
al-Fashn to al-Minya), SME (to Abu Tidj), UE 1 (ap- 
proximatively to Nadj‘ Hammadi, on the east bank 
from Kus farther south to the altitude of Armant, on 
the west bank from al-Ballas to al-Kurna), UE 2 (the 
Kena bow on the east bank approximatively from 
Nadj‘ Hammddi to Kis and on the west bank to al- 
Ballas), UE 3 (on the west bank from al-Kurna (al- 
Ba‘irat) to Esna), UE 4 (on the west bank from Esna 
to Gharb Aswan, on the east bank from the latitude 
of Armant to Aswan). Linguistic borders in UE tend 
to be somewhat blurred and the dialects may differ 
from village to village. The distinctive features of 
these dialect groups include: 

(7) preservation of /i/ after -vC: misikit ‘‘she took’’ 
in NME, a feature which sets NME apart from 
SME and links it to the western and northern 
parts of the Delta and the oases 

(8) insertion of /a/ in a cluster -Cr-: bukara ‘‘tomor- 
row’’ in NME 1 which separates NME 1 from 
NME 2 with the borderline near al-Fashn; /g,& 
for /*k/ and /*&/ instead of /?,g/ beginning from 
NME 2 to the south 

(9) /g,&/ for /*k/ and /*8/ instead of /?,g/ beginning 
from NME 2 to the south 

(10) preservation of diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/ in 
NME 1: hawn ‘‘mortar’’, bayt ‘‘house’’ (hén, bét 
elsewhere) 

(11) allomorphy of the IInd and IIId stems: one 
allomorph for perfect and imperfect in NME: 
kallam - yikallam (NME 1), killim - ytkillim, ‘allim 
- yt‘alim (NME 2), in contrast to two 
allomorphs with morphological distribution in 
SME and UE: kallam - ytkallim 

(12) preservation of /a/ in katir ‘‘much’’ and yrtmastk 
““he was seized’’ in SME and UE 2 (kitir, yttmistk 
elsewhere) 

(13) paradigmatic levelling in the imperfect, either 
complete, such as niktzb - nikatbu in UE 1 and UE 
3, or incomplete, such as aktib - nikttbhu in UE 2. 
There is no such levelling in ME and UE 4. 

(14) genitive exponent: shugl in UE 1, Ainin in UE 2, 
thnin in UE 3, 4, allil ~ allel in UE 4 

(15) Ist stem perfect i-type: kébir in ME and UE 2, 
UE 4, kbir in UE 1, ckbir in UE 3 

(16) 4a-prefix for present tense in UE 2 and UE 4 

(17) gaéhawa-syndrome in UE 1 and UE 3: akamar 
“red”? 

(18) stress on the final syllable of words like shia 
‘‘winter’’ in UE 1 and UE 3 (sita elsewhere) 

(19) vowel alternations a > i,u in UE 3: masak ‘“‘he 
took’’ - misikat ‘‘she took’’, bagar ‘‘cows’’ - bugura 
‘a cow”’ 

(20) /a/ in word-initial position instead of /i/ in UE 4: 
anta ‘‘you m.”’, ahna ‘‘we’’, alli ‘‘which’’, al- 
““‘the’’, atfaddal ‘‘please’’, ambdarih ‘‘yesterday’’, 
amm ‘‘mother’’ etc. a feature shared with Cen- 
tral Sudan. 

Fem.pl. forms, a Bedouin feature, such as ytkatban 
“they write’? occur in UE 3 and 4. For historical 
aspects, see Woidich, 1994; for Coptic remnants in 
the lexicon, see Behnstedt, 1981. 

Very little is known about the speech of Bedouins 
found mostly at the fringes of the Nile valley, the 


Oases and in the Eastern Desert. The dialects of the 
four Western Oases are closely related to ME by 
syllable structure, but deviate in many other respects 
(see Behnstedt-Woidich, 1982). The ‘Ababida in the 
Eastern desert (Bir Umm ilFawaxir) seem to speak a 
Sudanese type of dialect, with rigilha ‘‘her leg’’ and 
with a stressed final vowel in habli ‘‘my rope’’ and 
hamra f. ‘‘red’’. 

Bibliography: P. Behnstedt, Weitere koptische 
Lehnworter im Agyptisch-Arabischen, in Die Welt des 
Orients, xii (1981), 82-98; Behnstedt and M. 
Woidich, Die dgyptischen Oasen - ein dtalektologischer 
Vorbericht, in ZAL, viii (1982), 39-71; eidem, Agyp- 
tischer Dialektatlas. Band 1-2, Wiesbaden 1985. Band 
3. Texte. Teil 2. Niltal und Oasen, Wiesbaden 1988; 
Abdelghany A. Khalafallah, A descriptive grammar of 
Sadi Egyptian Arabic, The Hague 1969; W. 
Vycichl, Zur Sprache und Volkskunde der ‘Abbadi, in 
Anzeiger der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Phil.-Hist. Kl. (1953), 177-84; H.A. Winkler, 
Agyptische Volkskunde, Stuttgart 1936; M. Woidich, 
Ein arabischer Bauerndialekt aus dem siidlichen 
Oberagypten, in ZDMG, cxxiv (1974), 42-58; idem, 
Upper Egyptian Arabic and dialect mixing in historical 
perspective, in Festschrift Georg Krotkoff, 1994. 

(M. WorrcH) __ 

SAID aL-ANDALUSI, Asu ’L-KAsim SA‘ B. 
Aumap b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Taghlibi, called at- 
KApi SA‘ (420-62/1029-70), Spanish Muslim 
author. 

He was born at Alméria, where his parents had 
taken refuge during the civil wars which devastated 
Cordova, their place of origin, and his grandfather 
had been kadi of Sidonia. His father died as judge of 
Toledo in 449/1057, and Sa‘id was to succeed him 
there in 460/1068 till his death there in 462/1070. The 
sweep of his life reflected these circumstances. Born of 
a line of legal officials, he received a solid legal educa- 
tion at Alméria and then Cordova, following, accord- 
ing to Ibn Bashkuwal, Ibn Hazm’s teaching. But the 
formation of the Taifas, the relative decline of the 
caliphal capital compared with the new provincial 
ones, the search for knowledge and for patrons, all led 
him to Toledo. There, in the reign of al-Ma?miun b. 
Dhi ’l-Nun (429-67/1038-75), the ‘‘philosophical’’ 
sciences—mathematics, astronomy, logic and me- 
dicine—were enjoying a renaissance, and he was 
henceforth to devote himself to these. 

Three works are attributed to Sa‘id: a K. ft Islah 
harakat al-nudjim, on the correction of earlier 
astronomical tables; a Djawami‘ akhbar al-umam min al- 
“Arab wa ’l-‘Adjam, a universal history; and finally, his 
Tabakat al-umam, a classification of the sciences and of 
the nations. Only this last work survives. 

Its translator, R. Blachére, was astonished at the 
authority attributed to it already by the eastern scien- 
tific encyclopaedists, like Ibn al-Kiffi and Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘a. Ostensibly, the 80 pp. of the Tabakat hardly 
merit so much honour. Their main point revolves 
round distinguishing at the outset, amongst the 
peoples of the world, those who do not know “‘philoso- 
phy’’—Turks, Chinese, Berbers, etc.—from those 
who have achieved merit in them—lIndians, Persians, 
Chaldaeans, Egyptians, Greeks and Rim, Arabs and 
Jews. In all, there are thus eight nations for whom 
$a‘id briefly cites, when he knows of them, their 
scholars and chosen disciplines. 

The catalogue is rudimentary, but has a certain 
guiding thread. Science goes from East to West, from 
India to Spain, which holds its last living embodi- 
ment. Above all, these eight peoples have handed 
down the sciences according to the strict historical 
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continuity—or geographical contiguousness—requir- 
ed by the ¢snéd in the religious sciences, i.e. the chain 
of guarantors for a fact which one wishes to carry 
back, generation by generation, to the Prophet or his 
Companions, The success of $a‘id’s little work may 
well have stemmed from this trait, as set out in its 
title, Tabakat al-umam ‘‘The generations of the na- 
tions’. The sadi of Toledo thereby inserts within the 
classification of the philosophical sciences a principle 
directly inherited from the religious science 
disciplines, much more familiar to the immense ma- 
jority of his readers. He established the truths of 
mathematics or astronomy as one would do for hadith, 
by an irreproachable isna@d which attests their exact 
transmission and preserved integralness, right from 
their origins. 

From this point onwards, a question arises. Should 
one see in Sa‘id, in accordance with M.-G. Balty- 
Guesdon, one of those philosophers of which al- 
Andalus offers examples in the 6th/12th century, one 
of those who aimed at tracing the crucial frontier be- 
tween rational knowledge and revealed religious 
dogma? Or should one, on the contrary, see in him 
the conciliator of two classes of the sciences which he 
knew well, as a judge by day and an astronomer by 
night? The plan and the guiding thread of the Tabakat, 
as also the discrete reference to prophetic sources for 
all knowledge—the Semitic origin ascribed to Greek 
philosophy, the privileged place of the Jews at the end 
of the chain of nations—incline one rather to the 
second view. 

Bibliography: Tabakat al-umam, ed. L. Cheikho, 
Beirut 1913, new ed. H. Ba ‘Alwan, Beirut 1985, 
Fr. tr. R. Blachére, Catégortes des nations, Paris 1935. 
See also M.-G. Balty-Guesdon, Médecins et hommes 
de science en Espagne musulmane, diss. Univ. of Paris 
II1 1992, 3 vols.; idem, Al-Andalus et l’héritage grec 
d’aprés les Tabakat al-umam, in Perspectives sur la science 
et la philosophe grecque, Paris 1993; G. Martinez- 
Gros, Classtfication des sciences et classification des na- 
tions, trois exemples andalous du V/XI' siécle, in 
Mélanges de la Casa de Velasquez, xx (1984), 83-114; 
idem, La premitre histoire andalouse des sciences, in 
Autrement, Toléde XII-X1IF stécles (Feb. 1991), 200- 
17. (G. Martinez-Gros) 
$A‘ID aL-BAGHDADI, Apu °L-SALA? SAID B. AL- 

Hasan al-Raba‘i al-Lughawi, poet and gram- 
marian in Muslim Spain (ca. 339-417/ca. 
950-1026). 

Born at Mawsil or in its region, educated in poetry 
and the linguistic sciences at Baghdad, Sa‘id arrived 
ca. 380/990 in Spain, probably attracted by the news 
of the largesse lavished by its princes on scholars who 
came to them from the East. All the sources agree in 
describing him as a facile poet, with an untidy ap- 
pearance, an incorrigible drunkard and a perpetual 
spendthrift. But he knew how to ask for money with 
the same lightness of touch that he employed in spend- 
ing it. Al-Andalus was at the peak of its might under 
the rule of the Ad@ib al-Mansur [g.v.], who had 
relegated the Umayyad caliph to the background. It 
was to the presence of this all-powerful minister that 
Sa‘id was admitted, and recompensed on a princely 
scale for his talents. One day, when he was short of 
cash, he made a shirt out of all the purses which he 
had received and, according to the source, dressed 
himself in it or dressed his slave Kafar in it. He ap- 
peared thus before the Aadjib, whilst praising him for 
having given enough to cover a man with a tunic but 
which unfortunately revealed the bottoms, open to 
view and empty, of his money bags. Al-Mansir 
laughed, and opened up his coffers. 








The minister’s favour had, however, a more pro- 
found effect. As the seat of a caliphate since 317/929, 
Cordova intended to surpass Baghdad, and held 
mastery of the Arabic language as one of the stakes in 
this contest. The Andalusians freely admitted the 
fluency of the Easterners, but they stressed the 
solecisms which these Arabs, over-confident in their 
own natural speech, inflicted on the language of the 
ancient poets. The grammarians al-Kali [g.v.], who 
came from Baghdad, and al-Zubaydi had thrown 
lustre on the reigns of the caliphs ‘Abd al-Rahman III 
(d. 350/961) and al-Hakam II (d. 365/976). Al- 
Mansir’s usurpation added a question to the debate. 
The minister had in his turn to overshadow, by his 
merits, the glory of his masters, as they themselves 
had claimed to throw the star of Baghdad into the 
shade. Sa‘id was openly welcomed as the al-Kali of al- 
Mansur. His major work Fusis fi ‘l-adab wa ’l-ash‘ar 
wa ‘l-akhbar, written in 385/995, prided itself on 
thrusting the Nawadir of the old master into oblivion 
without borrowing the least example from that work. 

In practice, $a‘id’s preferences were for lex- 
icography (ugha) rather than for grammar, and for the 
poetry which constituted its treasury. Put to the test 
when he first came to court, Sa‘id became worried 
over the grammatical obscurities which were hurled at 
him, but triumphed in the explanation of a verse by 
Imrw? al-Kays. He could not have done anything bet- 
ter to please the fadjib, who on every occasion 
cultivated the purest of the Arabic values upon which 
the Cordovan caliphate aimed to base itself. The only 
other work of $a‘id’s which is mentioned was precise- 
ly a ‘‘story’’ in the Bedouin taste which he wrote for 
his master. 

Altogether, the opinion of posterity in al-Andalus 
remained a guarded one. The Easterner was 
reproached for his boastfulness, and in this there may 
perhaps have been a discreet condemnation of the 
regime which he served. According to al-Makkari, the 
Arab $a‘id came out worst in a linguistic dispute with 
a knowledgeable young slave boy. Above all, Ibn al- 
‘Arif [g.v.], the tutor of al-Mansar’s children, after 
having failed in convincing the latter of Sa‘id’s 
plagiarism, ridiculed $a‘id by inventing a factitious 
book and author whom Sa‘id soon claimed to have 
read. Al-Mansir was furious, and had the Fusus 
thrown into the river, before pardoning him. The 
world of scholarship was less indulgent. 

After al-Mansir’s death (392/1002), Sa‘id was less 
often seen in the entourage of his son al-Muzaffar 
[g.2.]. Ibn Hazm, then aged 12, saw him, however, 
still declaiming one of his poems. The civil warfare 
(399-422/1009-31) caused him to move to Dénia, and 
then to Sicily, where he died, in 417/1026 according 
to Ibn Hazm. 

Bibliography: R. Blachére, Un ptonnier de la 
culture arabe orientale en Espagne au X° siécle: Sa‘id de 
Bagdad, in Hesperis, x (1930), 15-36, where a list of 
the relevant texts can be found, in particular, Mak- 
kari, i, 382-4, ii, 52-8; Ibn Bashkuwdl, no. 536; 
Humaydi, no. 509. See also E. Garcia Gémez, La 
entrada de Ibn Hazm en el mundo official, in al-And., 
xviii (1953), 437-8. (G. Martinez-Gros) 
SAIDA [see sa‘IDa]. 

SA‘IDA (French form, saipa), a town of Algeria, 
the chef-lieu of the department (wilaya) of the same 
name, situated 175 km/108 miles from Oran (Wahran 
[g.2.]) and 95 km/59 miles from Mascara (al- 
MuCaskar fg.v.]), at an altitude of 900 m/2,950 feet. 
It is on the wadi Sa‘ida, in touch with the Causse of 
Oran (hills of Saida) and the High Plains, limestone 
plateaux which form part of the Atlas of the Tells, to 
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the east of the hills of Ouarsenis (Wansharis). The 
town had about 30,000 inhabitants and the depart- 
ment about 200,000 in 1987. The region is suitable for 
raising cereal crops and for sheep rearing. 

The recurrent strategic position which the site has 
retained through history, ever since it was occupied 
by a Roman settlement, was highlighted in modern 
times when it became one of the headquarters of the 
amir ‘Abd al-Kadir [q.v.], who built a fort there but 
dismantled it in 1841 on the approach of French 
troops under General Bugeaud. In 1844, General 
Lamoriciére constructed from it another fort slightly 
to the north, which became the nucleus of the present 
town. 

Bibliography: See those to SABD AL-KADIR B. 
MUHYI ’L-DIN and AL-MUSASKAR. (Ep.) 
SASIDA GILANI, Indo-Persian poet of the 

11th/17th century. 

Details are lacking regarding his early life. He went 
to India from his native Persia during Djahangir’s 
reign (1014-37/1605-27), and lived on to serve under 
his successor Shah Djahan (1037-68/1628-58). Apart 
from poetry, he was skilled in calligraphy, engraving 
and assaying of precious stones. Djahangir gave him 
the title of Bébadal Khan, perhaps as an appreciation 
of his talent since bébadal means ‘‘matchless’’. In addi- 
tion, he was appointed officer-in-charge of the royal 
Jewellery, a position which he continued to hold 
during Shah Djahan’s reign. Under the latter ruler, 
he also received the command of 800 infantry and 100 
cavalry. 

In 1037/1628, soon after becoming emperor, Shah 
Djahan decided that a lavish throne, inlaid with gems, 
should be constructed for his personal use. The charge 
of this enterprise, which later materialised in the 
celebrated Peacock Throne (Takht-i Tawus), was en- 
trusted to Sa‘ida Gilani, who supervised the project. 
It took seven years for the completion of the throne, 
which was inaugurated on Nawruz 1044/23 March 
1635. To commemorate this event, Sa‘ida Gilani 
composed a kasida of which only remnants have sur- 
vived. The kasida is said to have contained 134 
couplets, each line of which carried a chronogram. 
Some of the chronograms were related to Shah 
Djahan’s birth (1000/1592), some to his coronation 
(1037/1628) and the majority to his gracing the 
Peacock Throne for the first time. 

There is no information as to when or where Sa‘ida 
Gilani died. That he was still living in 1047/1637-8 is 
confirmed by one of his chronograms of that date 
commemorating the completion of a mosque built by 
Shah Djahan in Adjmer. 

Very little can be said about Sa‘ida Gilani as a poet, 
since his extant writings are limited to a handful of 
pieces scattered in the historical accounts of the 
period. He is reported to have composed a mathnawi 
of some 5,000 couplets dealing with Djahangir’s 
reign. His poetry earned for him royal recognition. 
On 14 Shahriwar 1027/26 August 1618 he was 
rewarded handsomely by Djahangir for a kasida com- 
posed by him for the emperor, and in 1042/1633 he 
received a similar treatment from Shah Djahan for 
composing a poem which described the courage of 
Prince (afterwards Emperor) Awrangzib in an 
elephant combat. Sa‘id4 Gilani’s special skill lay 
perhaps in the making of chronograms. Apart from 
those mentioned earlier, he composed them on such 
events as Djahangir’s conquest of the fort Kangra 
(1029/1620), his building a mosque there (1031/1621- 
2) and the death of his wife Mumtaz Mahall 
(1040/1631 [q..]). 
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Karachi 1967; M.L. Rahman, Persian literature in In- 

dia during the time of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, Baroda 
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(Munteur RaHMAN) 

SAPIFA (a.), pl. sawa uf (<sayf ‘‘summer’’), sum- 
mer raid or military expedition (see Lane, 1756; 
Dozy, Supplément, i, 857). 

1. In the Arab-Byzantine warfare. 

The term is used by the early Islamic historians to 
denote the raids of the Arabs into Byzantine Anatolia. 
These were normally mounted annually, over a 
period of some two centuries, beginning during the 
governorship in Syria of Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan 
[g.v.], i.e. from ca. 640 onwards. They tailed off in the 
3rd/9th century as the ‘Abbasid caliphate became 
racked by internal discord and as the Macedonian 
emperors in general turned the tables and took the of- 
fensive against the Arabs. 

These expeditions were launched during the sum- 
mer months, in order to avoid the harsh wintry condi- 
tions of the Anatolian plateau, from bases in the 
thughir or frontier zones of northern Syria and 
northern Mesopotamia. The ways of entry through 
the Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountains included the 
Cilician Gates [see ciLicia], approached from bases 
like al-Massisa and Tarstis [g.vv.], and the famous 
pass (darb) of al-Hadath [q.v.] between Mar‘ash and 
Malatiya [q.vv.]. Such historical sources as al- 
Ya‘kibi, Khalifa b. al-Khayyat and al-Tabari are 
normally careful to list for each year the amir who led 
the summer raid. This command was of premier im- 
portance. Sometimes caliphs like Mu‘awiya, 
Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, Hardin al-Rashid or al- 
Mu‘tasim personally led their armies, or else the com- 
mand would be held by some member of the ruling 
family, such as the Umayyad prince Maslama b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik [g.v.] or the ‘Abbasid ones Salih b. ‘Ali b. 
‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas and his son ‘Abd al-Malik. 

Bibliography: For the history of the campaigns, 
see the standard studies on Byzantine-Arab rela- 
tions of Bury, A history of the Eastern Roman empire; 

Ostrogorsky; Vasiliev; Honigmann; Canard, in 

Camb. med. hist., iv, The Byzantine empire, pt. i, 

Byzantium and tts neighbours; and now W.E. Kaegi, 

Byzantium and the early Arab conquests, Cambridge 

1992. Also C.E. Bosworth, The Byzantine defence 

system in Asia Minor and the first Arab incursions, in The 

fourth international conference on the history of Bilad al- 

Sham, Eng. and Fr. papers, vol. i, ‘Amman 1987, 

116-24, and idem, Byzantium and the Syrian frontier in 

the early Abbasid period, in The fifth international con- 

ference on the history of Bilad al-Sham, Eng. and Fr. sec- 
tion, ‘Amman 1412/1991, 54-62. See further 

SAWASIM; GHAZI; and THUGHUR. 

(C.E. Boswortu) 

2. In Muslim-Christian warfare in Spain. 
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Given that Muslim Spain (al-Andalus) was geo- 
graphically a European entity with Marches (see 
below), beyond which there was at all times an in- 
dependent Christian presence to be reckoned with, 
the appearance of the s@’ifa in Umayyad Spain is not 
surprising. Of the importance it came to assume in 
Iberian Peninsular history one clear indication is the 
passage of al-sa*ifa into Castilian as aceifa (whence, for 
instance, salir en campafa de aceifa ‘‘go on a summer 
campaign’’). Although in Arabic chronicles such ex- 
pressions as ghazd/aghzd bi ’l-sa°ifa ‘‘lead/send (s.o.) to 
lead the s@*ifa’’ occur mainly in the context of expedi- 
tions against the Christian north of the Peninsula, 
they occur also in the context of campaigns within al- 
Andalus itself against centres of rebellion or Viking 
raiders [see AL-MADJUs]. Thus it was not with the iden- 
tity and location of the enemy that s47:fa was primarily 
and originally associated, but with the time of year at 
which an expedition was launched—which could be as 
early as 1 May or as late as the end of July, though 
the norm would seem to have been at a time midway 
between these two extremes. When necessary, expe- 
dient or limited in scope, campaigns were conducted 
outside the summer season and likewise took their 
name from the time of the launch. Hence one in 
winter was a shdliya, one in spring a rabi‘tyya and one 
in autumn a kharifiyya (on these last two in the time of 
the ‘Amirid al-Mansitir (below, para. 4), see al- 
‘Udhri, in Bibl. below, 79, 80). 

By the end of the reign of Alfonso I, king of 
Asturias (739-57) and conqueror of much of north- 
west Spain and Portugal, perhaps as much as a 
quarter of the Peninsula formed no part of al- 
Andalus, and of that proportion a fair share was an 
uninhabited limes known as the Marches (al-thughir). 
Of these there were originally three: the Upper (al- 
a‘la), the Middle (al-awsa}), and the Lower (al-adna). 
Each was controlled, not by a civil governor, but by 
a military commander (kad) based at Saragossa, 
Toledo and Mérida, respectively. Such was the posi- 
tion during the Emirate of the 3rd/9th century, 
though with the gradual contraction of al-Andalus 
changes had already begun to take place that in the 
long run were to result in the reduction of the thughur 
to two: the Upper, or Farther (al-aksa), still based on 
Saragossa and covering Navarre and the North-East, 
and the Middle, or Hither (al-adna), covering Castile 
and the Kingdom of Léon, not from the increasingly 
remote Toledo, but from Medinaceli (Madinat Salim 
{g.v.]), which on the orders of the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Rahman HI al-Nasir (q.v.} in 335/946 had been made 
into a heavily fortified base from which to launch 
sawaif against Christian positions in the upper and 
middle reaches of the Douro valley. The thughur so 
constituted did not of course survive indefinitely: in 
time, frontiers inevitably changed as Islam retreated 
before advancing Christendom, and, as circumstances 
changed, the sa’ifa underwent changes of scale, form 
and style. This being so, attention here will be focused 
almost exclusively on a limited number of aspects 
drawn from data relating to sawa tf against the Christ- 
ian north during the Umayyad period (138-42/756- 
1031)—data which cannot of course be taken as valid 
for all Umayyad sawaif conducted by different leaders 
on different occasions over so long a span of time. 

The conduct, scale, regularity and success of such 
sawaif depended on the central government’s will- 
ingness, readiness and ability to launch them, all of 
which factors depended, in turn, ona ruler’s strength 
of governance and purpose, internal peace and stabili- 
ty, the availability of reliable troops and loyal and able 
commanders, and so on. An early example of a ruler 
moved by religious zeal and bent on seizing oppor- 


tunities open to him was Hisham I (172-80/788-96 
[g.v.]), whose generals led sawa?:f in almost every year 
of his reign—several against Alava and Old Castile in 
the north, several to the Asturias in the North-West 
and one, reaping a particularly rich harvest of booty, 
against Gerona and Narbonne in the North-East. For 
his son al-Hakam I (180-206/796-822 {g.v.]), obliged 
for much of his long reign to quell insurrections from 
the Marches down to Cordova itself, sawaif were 
anything but the annual events they became under his 
son ‘Abd al-Rahmaan II (206-38/796-822 [q.v.]), who, 
despite some early internal upheavals, personally led 
or dispatched sawa*if almost every year of his reign 
against the Asturio-Leonese kingdom. In operations 
against the Franks in what is now Catalonia he en- 
trusted command in 212/828 to his Umayyad 
kinsman ‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Balansi (‘‘of 
Valencia’’), a man whose Arabic designation sahib al- 
sawaif is worth noting here if only because it seems 
not, as may be thought, to have derived from any 
special office or rank he held, but was, rather, an ad 
hominem style acquired through the long and distin- 
guished services he rendered as an organiser and 
leader of sawa rf. 

From among the constants and many variables of 
the Umayyad sawaif—under which those of the 
SAmirid Aadjtb [g.v.] al-Mansir (Almanzor) {g.v., at 
vol. VI, 430 ff.] are to be subsumed—only one or two 
can be touched on here. Of constants, the most impor- 
tant was the need, imposed by Cordova’s remoteness 
from the far north, to ensure the smooth progress of 
troops towards a distant base from which, once rested 
and marshalled, they would take the field. To delay 
till the last moment disclosure of the chosen route was 
one factor offering Cordova the best prospect of suc- 
cess for the outward journey. By far the most crucial 
factor, however, was its need to provision its men on 
the march. As it was normal to have the army live off 
the land in areas to be crossed, ascertainment of the 
state of crops and harvests was a precondition of the 
launch of a sa@ifa, for drought could lead to the 
cancellation of a saifa and the frustration of plans 
such as even ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III {g.v.} had to suffer, 
for example, in 303/915. Years later Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
(al-Mansur from 371/981) was to provide against any 
similar setback by creating, notably in Cordova and 
strategic forward positions, vast stockpiles of grain, 
which lasted over several lean years from 378/988. 

The recruitment, composition, organisation, fund- 
ing and equipment of troops for Umayyad sawa¢f are, 
like their precise aims and modus operandi, beyond the 
scope of this article. What should be said, however, is 
that the Aushud of our sources’ expression al-djunud wa 
l-hughuid were provincial recruits enlisted for a sa°ifa to 
swell the regular army. Instructions for their recruit- 
ment went out as early as February, and after 
mobilisation (zstinfar) in the summer they would con- 
verge on the outskirts of Cordova. Around the same 
time, commanders in the Marches would be ordered 
to prepare their contingents to join the Cordovan 
forces on arrival. Whether or not the ruler was to lead 
a sa°ifa in person, he would normally oversee prepara- 
tions, which could last up to 30-40 days. From his 
palace he would process, amid popular acclaim, with 
his guard and entourage to royal quarters within his 
troops’ encampment on the great Fahs al-Suradik 
(‘pavilion plain’), north of Cordova. One notable 
ceremony to follow much later was the solemn fasten- 
ing of banners (‘akd al-alwiya) to commanders’ lances 
in Cordova’s Great Mosque on the Friday before the 
troops departed. Upon their return the banners would 
be replaced on the walls of the mosque. 

Whatever profit the Umayyads may have derived 
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from even the most successful of their sawaif, it was 
certainly not any lasting extension of the boundaries 
of al-Andalus. That such was not the basic aim of the 
s@ifa (Lévi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 103 ff.) 
may well be true. What seems no less true is that in 
al-Mansir’s hands the s@’ifa became less of a routine 
response to Christian initiatives than an assault of 
unexpected and_ unprecedented ferocity as it was 
drawn into the ‘Amirid’s military policy, which, how- 
ever rewarding and morale-boosting in the short 
term, was ultimately to prove wholly counter- 
productive for Islam in Spain (on which see 
Chalmeta, at vol. VI, 432). 
Bibliography: E. Lévi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., ii, index svv. sa?ifa (to which add p. 145), sahib 
al-sawaif, iii, 18, 41, 55-112 (for all aspects of 
military organisation, many relevant to the saa, 
but see esp. 85-90, 92 n. 3, 101-6), 291, 465. For 
the Umayyad period, Lévi-Provengal used all the 
sources available to him. Although these remain 
very much the same, some, most notably important 
parts of the Muktabis of Ibn Hayyan [q.v.], were not 
generally available either in the Arabic or in 
translation. The situation has since improved with 
the appearance of Muktabis texts edited by SA. ‘Ali 
al-Hadjdji, Beirut 1965, M. ‘Ali Makki, Cairo 
1971, P. Chalmeta, F. Corriente, M. Subh, 
Madrid-Rabat 1979, and translations by E. Garcia 
Gémez, Anales palatinos del califa...Al-Hakam II, 
Madrid 1969 (corresponding to Hadjdji text), and 
M? J. Viguera and F. Corriente, Cronica del califa 
‘A bdarrahman II], Saragossa 1981 (corresponding to 
Chalmeta text), etc. An important text for Alman- 
zor is al-‘Udhri, Nuss ‘San al-Andalus/Fragmentos 
geografico-histéricos de al-Masalik, ed. SA. al-Ahwani, 
Madrid 1965, 74-80, and important studies are: L. 
Seco de Lucena, Acerca de las campanas militares de 
Almanzor, in MEAH, xiv-xv (1965-6), 7-29 (cf. 
idem, New light on the military campaigns of Almanzor, 
in IQ, xiv [1970], 126-42); J.M. Ruiz Asensio, 
Camparias de Almanzor contra el reino de Leén (981-86), 
in An. Est. Med., v (1965), 31-64. No attempt is 
made here to handle material for the post- Umayyad 
periods. (J.D. LatHam) 
SA°?IGH (a.), pl. ségha and sawwaghin, goldsmith, 
denotes a group of skilled craftsmen in Islamic society. 
In the early centuries of Islam, according to al-Djahiz 
and al-Khuza‘i, the goldsmiths were mainly artisans 
of Jewish and Christian faith, but some Arab writers 
also recognised the existence of Muslim goldsmiths. 

The earliest recorded goldsmiths known to Islamic 
history, according to Kattani, belonged to the Jewish 
tribe of Band Kaynuka‘ [q.v.] of Medina during the 
Prophet’s time. Their skill was highly rated in society, 
yet the mediaeval Arabs thought that it was a demean- 
ing skill which caused the loss of manliness 
(muriwwa). On the whole, public opinion was critical 
towards the goldsmith’s profession, and they were 
allegedly censured by the Prophet Muhammad in 
these harsh words: ‘‘The worst liars of mankind are 
the dyers (sabbaghtin) and the goldsmiths (sawwaghin)”’ 
(al-Kattani, Taratib, ii, 91); in other words, he said, 
“The worst liars of my umma are the dyers and 
goldsmiths’’ (cf. al-Ibshihi, Mustatraf, ii, 53). A 
similar attitude towards the sdgha was attributed to the 
caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, who doubted their 
reliability with customers (al-Kattani, Taratib, ii, 64). 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and other scholars of the ‘Abbasid 
period were said to have warned of evil moral conse- 
quences resulting frequent public visits to goldsmiths’ 
shops (cf. al-Lubidi, Fadl al-iktisab, fol. 58b), The 
fisba manuals are critical of their fraudulent alloying 


of gold with other cheaper metals like silver or copper, 
and their usurious transactions. 

Among Arab bellelettrists, al-Djahiz cited an Arab 
woman’s name as Salma bint al-Sa°igh (cf. Hayawan, 
iv, 377) who belonged to the Syrian Anba (pl. of 
Nabat, referring to the remnants of the Aramaic- 
speaking indigenous population of Syria and ‘Irak 
during the early ‘Abbasid period). Moreover, Ibn al- 
Athir and al-Sam‘4ni noted the usage of al-Sa@igh as a 
nisba among Muslims from the 2nd/8th to 4th/10th 
century. Some of these persons were cited among ex- 
pert transmitters of Aadith in the mediaeval Islamic 
world, and at least one of them was a well-known 
Arab writer called Ibn al-Saigh (‘‘goldsmith’s son’’). 
Besides being reliable transmitters of religious 
knowledge (‘“i/m), some goldsmiths had attained up- 
ward social mobility. The customary law of kafa’a was 
leniently applied to the goldsmiths, who could marry 
outside their own social group into the wealthy and 
respectable groups of the bourgeoisie such as the 
cloth-merchants (bazzaz) and perfumers (‘affar). 

Early Islamic cities such as Fustat, Baghdad, Cairo, 
Damascus, Tunis, and so on had separate goldsmiths’ 
markets (sik al-sagha). Al-Ibshihi, writing a rare tale 
about a goldsmith, illustrates the goldsmith’s guild 
wherein the master-craftsman (mu‘allim) employed 
and trained journeymen (sant‘, pl. sunna‘) in work- 
shops and earned handsome wages. Literary sources 
provide evidence regarding the existence of 
goldsmith’s guilds over the centuries in many Islamic 
cities of the Middle East until modern times. 

Bibliography: Djahiz, Hayawan, iv, 377-9; 
idem, al-Radd ‘ala ’l-Nasara, in Thalath rasail, ed. 

Finkel, Cairo 1926, 17; Khuza‘i, Takhridj al-dalalat, 

Tunis n.d., ix, 460; Tha‘alibi, Zhimar al-kulib, 

Cairo 1908, 195; Ibn al-Athir, a/-Lubab, Baghdad 

n.d., ii, 232-3; Ibn al-Fuwati, a/-Hawadith al-djami‘a 

ed. M. Djawad, Baghdad 1932, 67; Sam‘ani, An- 

sab, Haydarabad-Deccan 1977, viii, 266-71; Yakut, 

iv, 869; Dhahabi, al-‘/bar ft khabar man ghabar, ed. S. 

al-Munadjdjid, Kuwait 1966, v, 344, 373; Ibn 

Kathir, Bidaya, xiv, 98; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 

Ta*rikh Baghdad, Cairo 1931, xiv, 21; Kasani, 

Bada1 al-sanai*, Cairo 1327/1909, ii, 320; Ibshihi, 

al-Mustajtraf, Cairo 1890, ii, 232-3; ‘Ala? al-Din al- 

Lubidi, Kitab Fadl al-iktisab, Chester Beatty ms. no. 

4791, fol. 58b; ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shayzari, 

Nthayat al-rutba fi-talab al-hisba ed. al-Baz al-‘Arini, 

Cairo 1946, 77-8; Ibn Bassam al-Muhtasib, Nihayat 

al-rutba fi-talab al-hisba, ed. Husam al-Din al- 

Samarra’i, Baghdad 1968, 106-7; Ibn al- 

Ukhuwwa, Ma“alim al-kurba, ed. R. Levy, London 

1938, 144-7; Ibn al-Djawzi, Manakib Baghdad, 

Baghdad 1924, 26; idem, al-Muntazam, Hayda- 

rabad-Deccan, 1938-40, ix, 61; Zirikli, A‘lam, 

Cairo 1928, iii, 843-4; W.J. Fischel, Jews in the 

economic and polttical life of mediaeval Islam, London 

1968, 74 ff.; M.S. Kasimi, Kamis al-sina°at al- 

shamiyya, Paris 1960, 264-5; Rafa’ Baba Ishak, 

Ahwal Nasara Baghdad fi ‘ahd al-khilafa al-‘Abbasiyya 

(‘The situation of the Christians of Baghdad 

during the ‘Abbasid period’’), Baghdad 1960, 64; 
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n.d., ii, 64, 91; G. Baer, Egyptian guilds in modern 
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dle Eastern history, in Studtes in the economic history of the 
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SA?IN KAL‘A, a little town and district in 
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southern Adharbaydjan, on the right bank of the 
Djaghata, the modern town of Shahin Dizh. In the 
south the boundary runs a little over the river Saruk, 
a tributary on the right bank of the Djaghata. In the 
north it is bounded by the district of SAdjari, in the 
east by the province of Khamse. The name is derived 
from the Mongol sayin ‘‘good’’. 

The local Turkish Afshar tribe, of which a part had 
to emigrate to Urmiya to make room for the Cardawri 
(Cardowli) tribe of Lur origin (the district of Cardawr 
on the Saymara), were brought by Fath ‘Ali Shah 
from Shiraz at the beginning of the 19th century. The 
chief of the Cardowl lived at Mahmiddjik and com- 
manded about 5,000 men. In 1830 Sain Kal‘a was 
destroyed by a Kurdish invasion under Shaykh 
‘Ubayd Allah. $a°In Kal‘a, formerly occupied by a 
Persian garrison, guarded the entrance to Adhar- 
baydjan through the Djaghata valley. The caves of 
Kerefta with a Greek inscription, described by Ker 
Porter (Travels, ii, 538-52; Ritter, ix, 816), as well as 
the site of Takht-i Sulayman (the ancient Gazaka, al- 
Shiz of the Arabs; cf. Marquart, Eransahr, 108), are in 
the territory of the Afshars of $a?in-Kal‘a. The lake of 
Camli Gél (near the village of Badarli) with a floating 
island is likewise well known. A section of the Afshars 
belong to the Ahl-i Hakk sect {9.v.], the local chiefs of 
whom in Bent’s time lived at Nazar-baba and Gan- 
djabad (cf. V. Minorsky, Notes sur la secte des Ahl-t 
Hakk, in RMM, xl-xli [1920], 19-97; RMM [1922], 
53, 76). 

The modern town of Shahin Dizh (long. 46° 
35’ E., lat. 36° 43’ N., alt. 1,350 m/4,428 ft.) is the 
chef-lieu of a bakhsh of the same name in the province 
(ustan) of West Adharbaydjan; in ca. 1950 it had a 
population of 3,170 (Razmara, Farhang-1 djughrafiya-yi 
Tran-zamin, iv, 295), which by 1991 had risen to 
25,050 (Preliminary results of the 1991 census, 
Statistical Centre of Iran, Population Division). 

Another fortress called Sain-Kal‘a on the river 
Abhar, to the east of Sultaniyya [q.v.] and mentioned 
by Hamd Allah Mustawfi (see Le Strange, Lands of the 
eastern Caliphate, 222), should not be confused with this 
$a’in Kal‘a. 

Bibliography: Sir H. Rawlinson, in JRGS, x 
(1841), 40; H. Schindler, in ZGEB, xviii (1883), 
327; T. Bent, in Scotch Geogr. Magazine (1890), 91; 
A.F. Stahl, in Petermann’s Mitteilungen (1905), 33 
(with a map of the district and indications of its 
mineral wealth); A.V.W. Jackson, Persta past and 
present, New York 1906, 121 ff. 

3 (V. Minorsky*) 

SASIR (a.), one of the various words used in the 
Kur’an for Hell Fire. Sa‘ir seems to be a native 
Arabic formation (unlike Djahannam and possibly 
Sakar {q.v.]) with the meaning ‘‘{place of] fiercely 
kindled flame’’. It occurs 16 times in the Holy Book 
(IV, 11/10, 58/55, XXII, 4, etc.), most frequently in 
third Meccan period and Medinan siras. 

Bibliography: Néldeke-Schwally, G des Q, i, 89; 
T. O’Shaughnessy, The seven names for Hell in the 
Qur’an, in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 455-7. (Ep.) 
AL-SAK (a.), lit. ‘“‘leg’’ or ‘‘thigh’’, used in vari- 

ous senses in Islamic mathematics and 
astronomy. Thus, for example, sak means the foot of 
a compass, the perpendicular of a right-angled 
triangle with horizontal base, or the equal sides of an 
isosceles triangle. Another term for the foot of a com- 
pass is ridj/, and dil is also used for any side of any 
triangle. (See further ‘ILM AL-HANDasA, in Suppl.). 

In astronomy [see NUDJUM] sak may refer to a star 
that is in a leg of a constellation figure representing a 
person or an animal, as in sak al-asad or saka@ ’l-asad 


(dual) for either or both of « Bootis and « Virginis, 
regarded in Arab tradition as the hind legs of Leo. 
The word sak in the name of the star sak sadktb al-ma?, 
the leg of the water-carrier, 8 Aquarii, was corrupted 
by Europeans in the Middle Ages to Scheat. The same 
star with its name half-Persianised as sak-i sakib-t ma? 
is represented on the retes of numerous Indo-Persian 
astrolabes [see AsTURLAB]. 

Sak al-djarada, lit. ‘‘the locust’s leg’’, is the name 
given to a variety of vertical sundial [see MizwaLa] in 
which the horizontal gnomon is moved along a groove 
at the top of the rectangular sundial according to the 
season (since the shadow-lengths at the hours depend 
on the solar longitude). An example from Syria, made 
for the Ayyibid sultan Nar al-Din in 554/1159, with 
markings serving the latitudes of Damascus and Alep- 
po on either side, survives virtually intact (the 
gnomon is missing). The name of the device derives, 
with some stretching of the imagination, from the 
form and shape of the main astronomical markings. 

Bibliography: On the use of sak in simple 
geometry see, for example, Mohamed Souisi, La 

langue des mathématiques en arabe, Tunis 1968, 206-7 

(sub s-w-q). On the star(s) sak al-asad, see P. 

Kunitzsch, Untersuchungen zur Sternnomenklatur der 

Araber, Wiesbaden 1961, 104. On the star Scheat, 

see idem, Arabische Sternnamen in Europa, Wiesbaden 

1959, 203. On the instrument called sak al-djardda, 

see P. Casanova, La montre du sultan Noir ad Din, in 

Syria, iv (1923), 282-99, and S. Cluzan, J. 

Mouliérac and E. Delpont (eds.), Syrie - Mémoire et 

civilisation, Paris 1993, 436-7. (D.A. Kino) 

at-SAKALIBA, sing. Saklabi, Siklabi, the desig- 
nation in mediaeval Islamic sources for the Slavs 
and other fair-haired, ruddy-complexioned 
peoples of Northern Europe (see A.Z. Velidi 
Togan, Die Schwerter der Germanen, 19-38). 

1. The Sakaliba of Northern and Eastern 
Europe. 

The actual name was a borrowing from Middle 
Greek LAéBoc, ‘‘Slav.’’ This, in turn, is to be con- 
nected with the self-designation of the Slavs, Slovéne 
(cf. the Rus’ usage Slovéne, Slovyane, Sloven’skiy yazik 
“Slavs’’, ‘‘Slavic nation’’ in the Povest’ vremyannikh let, 
in PSRL, i, 5-6, 28, Mod. Russ. Slavyane, Ukr. 
Slov’yani, Pol. Slowtanie, Czech. Slovdne, Bulg. Slavyani, 
etc.). This latter form is reflected in the UxdaByvot, 
Uxdravyvot/Sclavent (sing.  UxdaByvdc:  *Slavén-in 
<‘*Slovén-in), the Byzantino-Latin rendering of this 
collective name of the Slavs. It also was used to denote 
the central-southern grouping of Slavic tribes by 6th- 
7th century Byzantine (e.g. Procopius and 
Theophylactus of Simocatta) and Latinophone 
authors (e.g. Jordanes). 

Due to the large numbers of slaves that came to 
Western Europe from the Slavic lands, the ethnonym 
‘‘Slav’’ came to denote ‘‘slave’’ (< M. Eng. sclave, cf. 
French esclave, Ital. schiavo, Germ. Sklave, Mod. Greek 
ZxAéPoc) in a number of European languages (see 
comments of Menges, Outline, 11-12; Kupfer and 
Lewicki, Zrédla hebrajskie, 29, n. 2). A reflection of this 
semantic development can be seen in the Hispano- 
Arabic use of this term to designate, at first, Slavic 
slaves brought to Spain (where their role was 
analogous to that of the Turkic ght/maén of the rival 
‘Abbasids) and subsequently all foreign slaves in 
Spanish Umayyad service [see 3. below]. 

Although there was some ambiguity in the Arabic 
usage of this term, its initial meaning was undoubted- 
ly ‘‘Slav.’’ Early on, however, it spread to neighbour- 
ing peoples as well. Thus the early 3rd/9th century 
polymath al-Kh’arazmi (Surat al-ard, ed. MZik, 105) 
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speaks of the ‘‘country of Gharmaniy4, which is the 
land of the Sakaliba.’’ Ibn Fadlan, who journeyed to 
Volga Bulgharia in 309-10/921-2 (the subject popula- 
tion of which included, in addition to various Turkic 
groups, Finno-Ugrian and other northern peoples), 
termed the Bulghar ruler ‘‘King of the Sakdliba’’ (see 
Togan, Jbn Fadlan’s Reisebercht). 

The Arab accounts derive the eponymous Saklab 
from Madhay b. Yafith (al-Mas‘idi, Ibrahim b. 
Ya‘kab) or ‘Udjan b. Yafith. Al-Kazwini (Athar, 614), 
however, derives him from the descendants of Lit b. 
Kalikhim b. Yanan b. Yafith and presents him as the 
brother of Rim, Arman and Firandj. According to 
the tale preserved in the anonymous Mudjmal al- 
tawarikh, 103-4, Saklab’s father, whose mother died 
immediately after his birth, was raised on dog milk 
and developed a canine disposition. His son was called 
“Saklab’’ (hence the popular etymology found in 
Gardizi who derives this name from Sag-labi < Pers. 
sag ‘‘dog’’). Later, as each of Yafith’s children ac- 
quired a land of their own, Saklab struggled with Ris, 
Kimari and Khazar for possession of a territory, but 
was defeated. He was thus obliged to make his home 
in the north. This homeland of the Sak4liba is des- 
cribed as very cold, with homes built underground 
and heated by steam, a theme found in a number of 
the detailed descriptions in the Islamic geographical 
literature dealing with the Sakaliba lands. Gardizi, in 
his tale of Kirghiz (Khirkhiz) origins, relates that the 
leader of the Khirkhiz ‘‘was from the mass of the 
Saklabs.’’ Having killed a Byzantine envoy, he was 
forced to flee to the Khazars, Bashdjirts and Tokuz 
Oghuz. There he was joined by other Sakaliba. Gar- 
dizi concludes that this is why ‘‘the features and traits 
of the Saklabs are to be found among the Khirkhiz 
(such as) reddishness of hair and whiteness of skin’’ 
(tr. Martinez, 124-6, ed. Barthold, 28-9). This con- 
stitutes one of several indications of the presence of an 
ancient Europoid strain among the Kirghiz. It also 
shows the close association, in the Islamic 
geographical literature, of a certain fair-haired, ruddy 
complexioned population type of Eurasia with the 
Slavs. 

The later Perso-Islamic historical tradition, in a 
notice of dubious historicity, mentions a ‘‘pass of the 
Khazars and Sakaliba’’ in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the Sasanid DjamAsp, who briefly ruled Per- 
sia 496-8. These and other notices purporting to 
record their presence in the north Caucasian zone in 
the early decades of Islam (e.g. Bal‘ami) are almost 
certainly anachronistic. Paradoxically, we are proba- 
bly on surer ground with references to Slavs that had 
been transplanted to Asia Minor or were serving in 
Byzantine forces that might have had contact with the 
Arabs as early as the decades preceding the advent of 
Islam. The earliest evidence for Arabo-Slavic contacts 
is found in the Byzantine sources. The 10th century 
chronographer Theophanes, ed. de Boor, i, 348, notes 
that s.a. 6156/664-5, some 5,000 LxAauwvoi living on 
“‘Roman’’ territory defected to the Umayyad com- 
mander ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Khalid (‘o’ABSepayydv ‘o 
sod XadéSov), going with him to Syria and settling in 
the village of Seleucobolus in the region of Apamea. 
During the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik (ABuédex), 
5.@, 6184/692-3, NéBovdos, the commander of a force 
of 30,000 men that had been recruited from the Slavs 
settled in Asia Minor, was bribed by the Arabs and 
together with 20,000 of his men came over to the Arab 
side. The Byzantine Emperor Justinian II (685-95, 
705-11) slaughtered the remaining Slavs at Leucate 
(Theophanes, i, 365-6). 

The oldest reference in Arab writings, however, is 


found in the works of al-Akhtal (d. 91/710 [g.v.]), a 
Christian poet of the Taghlib tribe who was one of the 
favourites of ‘Abd al-Malik. In one of his poems he 
makes a brief reference to the ‘‘throng of reddish 
Sakaliba’’ djam‘at al-Sakdliba al-suhb, see text and 
discussion in Lewicki, Zrédla arabskie, i, 6 ff., and also 
his Swiat, 339). Mention is made of the Sak4liba by 
Yazid b. al-Muhallab, a one-time governor of 
Khurasan and then rebel against caliphal authority 
[see MUHALLABIDS], in a speech given on the eve of his 
final and fatal encounter with the Umayyads. This 
took place in 102/720, and his remarks were preserved 
in a collection of notable addresses by Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
bihi (see Lewicki, Un temoignage arabe, 319-31). The 
Sakdliba noted here were, in all likelihood, one or an- 
other of the diasporan Slavic groupings that were 
either serving in the Byzantine forces or living as 
transplanted colonists in Asia Minor. This notice is 
important in that it comes directly from a contem- 
porary. Direct contact with the Slavic lands, however, 
took place only after the Arabs had _ secured 
Kh~arazm in the early 8th century (see Lewicki, 
Swiat, 326-7), and it became one of the principal en- 
trepéts for commerce with eastern and northern 
Europe. 

The later historian al-Ya‘Skubi, Tarikh, ii, 359, 360, 
mentions a ‘‘city of the Sakaliba’’ s.a. 96/714-5 and 
98/716-7 which Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik [g.v.] con- 
quered in 98/716-7 in his campaign against Constan- 
tinople. It is unclear whether this Slavic urban settle- 
ment is to be sought in Asia Minor or in the Balkans, 
although the former seems more likely. Several 
decades later, in a different theatre of operations, the 
Umayyad commander and future caliph Marwan b. 
Muhammad, in 120/737 made a daring advance into 
Khazar territory, capturing the city of al-Bayda? 
(probably Sarkel on the Don). Proceeding further, as 
we learn from the account of Ibn A‘tham al-Kiaifi (viii, 
71-2, see also Togan, Reisebericht, 295 ff.), he ‘‘attack- 
ed the Sakaliba and the various infidels who lived 
beyond them’’, taking prisoner some 20,000 families. 
Marwan continued his advance and made camp on 
the ‘‘River of the Slavs’’ (nakr al-Sakaliba). In this 
region, he succeeded in capturing the Khazar Kaghan 
and compelled him to embrace Islam. Al-Baladhuri, 
Futuk, 207-8, has a brief notice on this campaign, 
noting that the 20,000 captive Sakaliba who were 
settled in Khakhit (Kakhet’i in Georgia) later 
revolted, and Marwan ‘‘attacked and killed them.”’ 
The location of this nahr al-Sakaliba remains controver- 
sial. It has often been identified with the Volga 
(Togan, Reisebericht, 305). Another view (ibid. , 307), 
however, identifies these Sakaliba with the Burtas, 
Suwar, Asgil and other Turkic and Finnic peoples of 
Volga Bulgharia. A passage in al-Mas‘tdi’s Tanbih, 
67, however, brings us southward to the Don. He 
remarks that ‘‘many settlements of the Sakaliba and 
other nations who penetrated deep into the north’’ are 
on a great river called tndys (Tanais). The Hudid, tr. 
Minorsky, 75, 216, reflects the confusion of the 
mediaeval Muslim historians and geographers regard- 
ing the rivers of the Sakaliba and Rus lands, pre- 
senting us with a conflation of the information on the 
Don and Volga. It notes that the river of the Ris 
“rises from the interior of the Saklab country ... skirts 
the confines’’ of the three Riis urban centres and the 
Kipéak land and ‘‘empties itself into the river Atil.’’ 
With later authors the situation is not significantly 
clearer. Abi Hamid al-Gharnati (473-565/1080-1170 
[g.v.]), a native of Muslim Spain who spent much of 
his adult life in the Volga region (from 525/1131 
largely in Saksin/Sakhsin), passed through the lands 
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of the Sakaliba (actually the Ris region) on a journey 
that eventually brought him to Hungary ca. 1150. He 
reports that he left Bulghar by ship on the ‘‘river of 
the Sakdliba’’, by which he appears to have 
designated the Oka (ed. and tr. Dubler, 22/61, 196- 
9). His contemporary, al-Idrisi (ed. Bombaci eé al., 
viii, 909-10), but without al-Gharn4fi’s first-hand 
knowledge, designates the Don as the nahr nistpya. 

With regard to other riverine centres, al-Mas‘tdi 
(Tandih, 67, 183) also mentions the *Danuba/* Danabi 
(Danube) and Malawa (Morava) rivers on which 
Sakaliba settlements are to be found. Around the 
Malawa, in particular, were the habitats of the Nam- 
din (< Slav. Nemdin ‘‘German’’) and Murawat 
(Moravians, see below). 

The same Marwan who led the successful 120/737 
campaign, when he became caliph, placed Sakaliba 
colonies along the borders with Byzantium in Cilicia 
(at al-Khusis), northern Syria (at Salman, near 
Kurus/Cyrrhus) and the upper Euphrates (Hisn 
Ziyad/Arm. Khartabirt, on the border zone). The 
second ‘Abbasid caliph, al-Mansir, in 140/757-8 sent 
his son to raid the Sakaliba (al-Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 237). 
In that same year, according to-al-Baladhuri, 166, the 
caliph rebuilt al-Massisa_ (Mopsuestia) and 
transplanted thither Sakaliba, Persians and Christian 
Nabataeans from al-Khustis. Some of these Sakaliba 
may have been involved in the disturbances reported 
by al-Ya‘kibi (Lewicki, Osadnictwo, 488, and discus- 
sion in his Zrédla arabskie, i, 265-6). Evidence for 
Slavo-Muslim co-operation against Byzantium can be 
seen in the notice found in Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (DAJ, 228/229) which tells of a raid on 
Patras in the Peoloponnesus ca. 805-7 by Slavs coming 
from that region who were assisted by ‘‘African 
Saracens.’’ The antecedents of this alliance are 
obscure, Still more murky is the report in al-Ya‘kabi 
(Ta*rikh, ii, 598-9), s.a. 239/853-5 or 240/854-5, re- 
garding an unnamed ‘‘ruler (sahib)’’ of the Sakaliba, 
to whom the Georgian mountaineers, the Sanariyya 
(Ts’anar), appealed (along with similar entreaties to 
the Byzantine Emperor and Khazar Kaghan) for aid 
against the caliphal forces led by the Turkic general 
Bugha the Elder [q.v.]. 

The Slavic polities that took shape in the Balkans 
were, of course, oriented, in peace and war, towards 
Constantinople. Although the Muslim sources largely 
ignore the ferocious Byzantino-Bulghar wars of the 
8th-9th centuries, al-Tabari (iii, 2152-3) knows of a 
‘*king of the Sakdliba’’ who, in 283/896-7, attacked 
the Imperial capital. This was the now Slavicised 
Bulgarian king Symeon (reg. 893-927), whose attempt 
on Constantinople had actually begun in 894 and 
came to an end in 897 (on Symeon and Byzantium, 
see Fine, The early medieval Balkans, 137-58). According 
to al-Tabari, the Emperor defeated him only with the 
aid of Muslim troops which he recruited from the 
Muslims who were in his territory, but Byzantine 
sources make no mention of such assistance. 

Well before this time, however, the Muslim world 
was already gaining more direct access to the lands of 
the Sakaliba and incorporating the knowledge ac- 
quired thereby into geographical schemes derived 
from the Graeco-Roman tradition. Thus the Kitab al- 
Zidj written ca. 156/772-3 by al-Fazari, typical of the 
mathematical geography of this era (the pertinent 
fragment from which is preserved in al-Mas‘idi, 
Muridj, ed. Pellat, ii, 377), placed the Sakaliba at the 
end of a quite realistic listing of peoples that included 
the Toghuzghuz, the ‘‘Turks of the Khakan’’, the 
Khazars, al-Lan (Alans) and Burdjan (Danubian- 
Balkan Bulghars), and presented them as occupying a 


region extending 3,500 farsakhs in length and 700 far- 
sakhs in width. Al-Kh’arazmi (105), however, 
equated the country of the Sakaliba with ‘‘Ghar- 
maniya’”’ (the ‘“‘Germania’’ of the Latin tradition), 
i.e. Central Europe. In keeping with this scheme, the 
country of ‘‘Sarmatiyya’’ (Sarmatia) was identified 
with the territories of the Burdjan and al-Lan (Alans). 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 92, 155, with Ibn al-Fakth, 6-7, 
83, following him, divides Europe (Aria) into ‘‘al- 
Andalus, al-Sakdliba, al-Rim and Firanja.’’ The 
Sak4liba are placed north of al-Andalus, alongside of 
the Burdjan and Abar (Avars). In another passage, 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, 119, notes the Khazar, Alans, 
Sakaliba and Abar in a listing reflecting the disposi- 
tion of the larger, politically more important peoples 
extending from the Volga to Central Europe (Ibn 
Rusta, 98 has a similar listing). 


The location of the Sakaliba lands 


By the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries, the material 
deriving from first-hand sources, i.e. travellers, mer- 
chants (Jewish and Muslim), Muslims who had spent 
time in Byzantium and Eastern Europe (e.g. Muslim 
b. Abi Muslim al-Djarmi and the sources that came 
to comprise the ‘‘Caspian Codex’’, see Zakhoder, 
Kaspiyskiy svod) and had direct experience of the 
region, had substantially increased. As a conse- 
quence, the information available to the Muslim 
world, although not without serious lacunae (cf. the 
confusion noted above with regard to the ‘‘river of the 
Sakaliba’’), became more expansive and richer in 
detail. Our 4th/10th century sources are unanimous 
that the Sakaliba occupied a heavily forested, ‘‘vast 
country’’ subject to ferocious frosts. The borders of 
this ‘‘country of the Sakaliba’’, however, are not 
precisely delineated. According to the Hudiid, tr. 158, 
to the east lay the Inner Bulghars and some of the 
Ris, to the south were some parts of the Gurz Sea 
(usually the Caspian but here designating (see 53) the 
Black Sea) and some parts of Rim. To the west (ac- 
tually north-west) and north were the ‘‘Uninhabited 
lands.’’ The Sea of Azov (the Maeotis, Mawt#s in the 
Hudiid, 54) is noted as the ‘‘extreme limit of the 
Saklabs towards the north.’’ Al-Kazwini (Athar, 614), 
writing in 674/1275-6, but largely using older data, 
places the Saklab country in the west of the sixth and 
seventh climes, adjoining the Khazar realm and the 
mountains of Rim. 


The Slavic primary habitat and migrations 


The imprecision of our sources with regard to 
Sakaliba borders is understandable. These lands, 
although very important for trade, were distant, 
dangerous and difficult of access. Moreover, from the 
Sth-9th centuries the Slavs had been undergoing a 
series of migrations out of their ancient habitat. 
Gothic, followed by Hunnic, pressures provided the 
catalyst for the breakup of Proto-Slavic ‘‘unity’’ and 
the migrations of elements of the Slavs southwards 
towards the Danube and across it to the Balkans and 
westward into Germanic and (earlier) Celtic lands. By 
527, the Antes and Sclaveni were raiding the Byzan- 
tine Balkan holdings. This pressure increased with the 
advent of the Avars in the Western Eurasian steppes 
ca. 558. By the early 7th century, the Slavs were swar- 
ming over many parts of the Balkans, penetrating as 
far as Greece. Slavo-Avar pressure increased during 


‘the reign of Heraclius (610-41), who successfully 


defended Constantinople against a joint Avaro-Slav- 
Persian land and sea assault in 626. According to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (DAZ, 146/147-148/149, 
152/153), the Serbs and Croats took possession of the 
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lands that now bear their names during the reign of 
Heraclius. 

Although our Muslim sources came into direct con- 
tact with the Slavs after the great migrations were 
completed, the various Slavic groupings, extending 
from the Elbe and Baltic to the Pontic zone and 
Balkans, were still in the process of defining them- 
selves as political entities. The Islamic authors of the 
‘Abbasid era were aware of them, collectively, as a 
distinct ethnolinguistic and cultural grouping con- 
sisting of various branches. Some of these subgroup- 
ings, in certain of our accounts, were already emerg- 
ing as more clearly defined polities with their own 
identifying characteristics. Others, unaccountably, 
remained a liminal presence. Nonetheless, we have a 
number of remarkable accounts of the Sakaliba, with 
an occasional wealth of detail. These accounts are 
associated with three historico-geographical traditions 
(to some degree interrelated) that are represented by 
Ibn Rusta and Gardizi; al-Mas‘iadi; and Ibrahim b. 
Ya‘kutb. 


The Sakaltba lands 


The Ibn Rusta-Gardizi tradition (Ibn Rusta, 143-5; 
Gardizi, .ed. Barthold, 38-9, tr. Martinez, 162-6, 
elements of which are also preserved in the Hudid, 
158-9, and Marwazi) is largely ethnographic and 
derives primarily from sources belonging to the 
3rd/9th century. It begins by noting that the Sakaliba 
lands were only 10 days’ travel from those of the 
Petenegs [q.v.]. The Sakaliba country was located 
beyond the steppe in dense forests. According to al- 
Mas‘iidi (Muriidj, i, 142) ‘‘their residences are in the 
north towards where it joins the west.’’ [brahim b. 
Ya‘kiib (ed. Kowalski, Relaga, 1, 56), writing in the 
960s, however, has them stretching from the Syrian 
Sea (Bahr al-Shami, i.e. Eastern Mediterranean) to the 
‘‘Ocean’’ (the Baltic being meant here). Ibn al-Fakih, 
295, in a reference, perhaps, to an Eastern Slavic 
grouping located near the north Caucasus, remarks 
that the Caucasus is connected to the land of the 
Sakaliba and ‘‘in it there is also a tribe of the 
Sakaliba’’. 


Tribes, political organisation and urban centres 


Ibrahim b. Ya‘kub (7) describes the Sakaliba, in 
general, as possessing formidable military might. In- 
deed, if not for their excessive divisions, ‘‘no nation 
could stand up to them in power.”’ 

We have a variety of notices on the titles and 
leaders of the Sakaliba. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 17, and 
al-Biruni, Athar, 102, mention that the ‘‘king of the 
Sakaliba’’ has the title *kndz (al-Birdini has 5 kbbar 
= 34 cf. Russ. knyaz’ ‘‘prince’’, a title ultimately of 
Germanic origin). Al-Mas‘tdi (Auridj, ii, 142-5) has 
an important notice on the Sakdliba tribal polities 
known to him. He remarks that they have kings, are 
divided along tribal lines (‘‘they [comprise] many 
tribes and a vast [number] of types’’) and often war 
among themselves. He makes reference to a tribe 
among them ‘‘in which the kingdom (al-mulk) was of 
old’’, implying the earlier existence of some all- 
encompassing Slavic political union. ‘‘Their king was 
called Madjak and his tribe is called Walttaba. The 
tribes of the Sakaliba followed this tribe in other times 
past...’’. He further comments that the Walitaba were 
the ‘‘purest of lineage, ... the greatest of their tribes 
and the foremost among them... Then the authority 
between these tribes was disputed and their (political) 
organisation (nizam) came to an end. Their tribes 
formed different groups. Each tribe placed a king over 
itself...’’. Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib (1-2), who gives the 


name/title of this king as MakAd, largely repeats al- 
Mas‘ddi’s information, adding that in his day, the 
“tribes of the north have gained ascendency over 
some of them and inhabit’’ some of their lands (prob- 
ably a reference to the growing power of the Germanic 
Holy Roman Emperors in the western Slavic 
territories). 

Elsewhere, al-Mas‘tidi, Muridj, ii, 144, perhaps 
referring to the situation in his own day, mentions 
Ildyr as the leading king of the Sakaliba, a ruler 
possessing many towns, cultivated fields, large armies 
and to whose territory Muslim merchants were wont 
to travel for trade. Beyond his lands lay those of the 
“king of al-Afragh’’ (Prague, see below). The identi- 
ty of this figure is also unknown. Russian and Ukrai- 
nian historians (e.g. Hrushevs’kiy, i, 408) suggested 
that ?/dyr was al-Dirr = the Varangian Dir of the Rus’ 
chronicles, who briefly held Kiev in the mid-9th cen- 
tury. Given the context, this seems unlikely. Lewicki 
(Swiat, 356) reads this name as *Aldayr and proposes 
him as a ruler of White Croatia. This is not impos- 
sible, but it lacks corroborating evidence. 

The Ibn Rusta-Gardizi tradition, reflected also in 
the brief notices in the Hudid, 159, and Mudjmal, 421, 
reports that their chief, whom all obey, wears a 
crown. Their chief of chiefs is named *swyyt blk and 
his deputy is called *swbndj ("shwbandj). The first 
name appears to be a rendering of *Svetoplok/ 
Svétoplok (cf. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, DA/, 
64/65, 176/177, 180/181, LpevdorAdxos), the king (reg. 
870-94) of Moravia before it was overrun by the 
Hungarians. 

The second name/title noted by our sources is 
viewed as an attempt to render a Slavic *zhupanets < 
zhupan (an Old Slavic title of possible Avar or Turkic 
origin). 

Ibrahim b. Ya‘kdb (1) reports that in his day, the 
Sakaliba had four kings: an unnamed ruler of the 
Bulgarians (Bulkarin), Bwyslaw (*Boyeslav, probably 
Boleslav I, 935-67, the Bohemian ruler, see Kowalski, 
Relacja, 60), the ‘‘king of Fragha (Prague), Bwyma 
(*Boyma = Bohemia) and Krkw? (Krakow, a reference 
to Boleslav I’s control of White Croatia), Mashka, king 
of the North (a reference to Mieszko I of Poland) and 
Nakwn (Nakon) in the far west.’’ Nakon was the ruler 
of the Obodriti/Obodri¢i, the most politically advanc- 
ed grouping of the Polabian Slavs in the mid-10th cen- 
tury (see Leciejewicz, Slowianie zachodni, 157; Salivon, 
Samosoznanie, 131-40). Ibrahim, who journeyed to this 
land, has left us a detailed description of these 
kingdoms. Nakon’s realm, in the west, was bordered 
by the Saxons (Sakswn) and the Murman (Normans, 
probably Danes; see Kowalski, Relacja, 63); to the east 
were the Veleti/Vilci/Ljuti¢i; and in the south were 
the Lusatian Sorbs/White Serbs (see Salivon, Samosoz- 
nanie, 132). King Boyeslav/*Boleslav’s realm extend- 
ed from Prague to Krakow, requiring some three 
weeks’ journey. Prague, our source notes, was con- 
structed of stone and lime. This land, according to 
Ibrahim, who reports the prices for wheat, barley and 
fowl there, was deeply involved in commerce. 
Sakdliba, Ris, Hungarians, Muslims and Jews came 
to trade, bringing out slaves, tin and furs. Ibrahim 
reckons among the remarkable characteristics of the 
people of Bohemia, given the stereotypical image of 
the Sakdliba in the Islamic lands, the relative absence 
of blondness among them. Most, he reports, have 
dark brown hair. 

The land of the king Mashka (Mieszko I) is des- 
cribed by Ibrahim 4-5) as the most extensive of the 
Sakdliba domains, with fertile soil and an abundance 
of foodstuffs, meat and honey. The king supported his 
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army of 3,000 armoured men, 100 of whom are equal 
to 1,000 of others, from the taxes levied on the 
markets. The king also provided for the children, 
male and female, of his army, including dowry. and 
bride-price payments. Mashka’s neighbours are the 
Ris in the east and the Baltic Pruss (Bris) in the 
north. Our source then passes on to an account of the 
(now) Slavicised Bulgarians (Bulkarin), whose land he 
did not personally visit, but whose emissaries he met 
in Magdeburg (Madhiburgh) at the court of Otto I. He 
reports that they had more than a rudimentary 
governmental apparatus and had men who were 
familiar with foreign languages. 

Of the other tribes and their rulers, almost all of 
whom are to be found in the Central European Slavic 
lands, al-Mas‘adi (Muridj, ii, 142-3) first mentions 
the *Ustutrana. This name is also cited by Ibrahim b. 
Ya‘kub, 9, 120 ff.) who has the corrupted form Sbraba 
(var. lect. >stbrana, >strana, >stra?a, >sthwana). These are 
the Stodorane of Brandenburg, the Heveldi of the 
German chroniclers (see Marquart, Streifztige, 104). 
The king of these Ustutrana is recorded as Basklabid}. 
Next are the Dalaba whose king ‘‘at the present time 
is called Wand siaf.’’ These are the Dudlebi/Dulebi, 
an Eastern Slavic tribal grouping, much oppressed, 
according to Slavic historical tradition, by the Avars 
(PSRL, i, 11-12) whose territory extended into 
Western and Southern Slavic regions. The name of 
their ruler Wand; slaf is undoubtedly Veceslav 
(Wenceslas), whom Marquart, Streifztige, 103, iden- 
tifies with Wenceslas I of Bohemia (920-9), for which 
there is no evidence other than a similarity of names. 
Our sources place them alongside the Namdjin 
(<Slav. neméin, nemets ‘‘German’’, see above), whose 
king is called Gharand and who are described as ‘‘the 
bravest of the tribes of the Sakaliba and the most 
chivalrous.’’ These are the Germans of Conrad of 
Franconia (d. 919). Clearly, the use of the Slavic 
*Nemcin probably points to a Slavic source for this 
ethnonym in the Muslim world (cf. also the Khazar 
Hebrew Correspondence; Ottoman Turkish [@.v.} 
Nemée ‘‘German, Austrian’’ is most probably a later, 
independent borrowing). Next to them is the uniden- 
tified tribe called Mndbin (omitted in Ibrahim b. 
Ya‘kub) led by *Ratimir. This grouping is followed by 
the Sarbin, the Serbs, of whom al-Mas‘idi remarks 
that they are ‘‘awe-inspiring’’ (muhib). Marquart, 
Streifztige, 106-9, who conjectures that al-Mas‘idi’s 
notice stemmed from the first third of the 9th century, 
identified them with the Lusatian Sorbs, the ‘‘White’’ 
or ‘‘unbaptised’’ Serbs noted by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (DAI, 152/153), as living beyond the 
Hungarians in a region called Boixt, bordering also on 
the Franks and Great Croatia. Given the Central and 
Eastern European thrust of our source’s information, 
which does not really touch on the South Slavs, this is 
probably correct. 

Next are the Murawat, the Morava or Moravians 
(most probably of the former Great Moravia, see 
Lewicki, Znajomos¢, 98-9). Gardizi, tr. Martinez, 161, 
ed. Barthold, 38 (ms. mrdat = mrwat) places them 10 
days’ north of the ‘‘Nandur’’ (the Danubian 
Bulghars), beyond the ‘‘great mountain range’’ (the 
Carpathians). They are described as numerous 
(greater than the Byzantines) and wearing clothing 
resembling that of the Arabs (turban, shirt and 
waistcoat). They practise agriculture-and viniculture 
due to the abundance of water which is not channelled 
into ditches or canals, but follows its own course over 
the ground. They consist of two distinct communities 
(regrettably not further defined). Most of their trade 
is with the West (ms. ‘ré for ghrb, thus Barthold, 59, 





translates this as ‘‘they carry on their trade 
predominantly with the Arabs’’). There is a rather 
confusing version of this notice in the Hudid, 160, in 
its section on the ‘‘Mirvat.’’ Here, their eastern 
neighbours are given as some of the Khazarian 
Petenegs and portions of an unnamed mountain 
range. To their south are other Khazarian Petenegs 
and the Gurz Sea (the Black Sea). In the west are 
some parts of the Gurz sea (?!) and the Inner 
Bulghars. To the north are some Bulghars and the 
Wandr mountains. The Hudid further comments that 
they are Christians who speak Arabic (7azi) and 
Rumi. Their dress is like that of the Arabs and they 
live in tents and felt huts. All of these details, in par- 
ticular their linguistic affiliations, seem highly im- 
probable (see Minorsky’s comments, 442). They are 
portrayed, in the Hudtd, as being ‘‘on friendly terms 
with the Turks’’ (the Hungarians, who conquered 
them and destroyed their state in the late 9th century) 
and the Byzantines. This would appear to date this 
notice to the mid-9th century. Their neighbours, in 
al-Mas‘ddi’s narrative, are the Khurwatin (the White 
Croatians are meant here, see above), the Sasin 
(perhaps to be emended, as Marquart, Siretfztige, 122, 
suggests, to *Sakhin ‘‘Cekhs’’) and the unidentified 
Hshyabin, Khashanin in Ibrahim b. Ya‘kab. Marquart, 
Streifziige, 140-1, would see in them the Guduscani 
(*Dyushshanin), a Slavic tribe noted together with the 
Obodriti and Timofane in Frankish sources, who sent 
embassies to the Frankish court in the early 9th cen- 
tury. The last tribe in Ibrahim’s variant of al- 
Mas‘iidi’s listing is the Brangjabin, in whom Mar- 
quart, Streifziige, 107, would see *Branitevin. 

Beyond the domain of dyr (see above), the 
foremost king of the Sakaliba, according to al- 
Mas‘iidi, Muridj, ii, 144, is the king of al-Afragh 
(Prague) who has ‘‘mines of gold, cities, vast, 
cultivated fields, many armies and great numbers (of 
people).’’ He conducts wars with the surrounding 
states of Rim, the Franks (al-Firang) and the 
Langobards (lbzkrd, recte Inwkbrd for Inkwbrd) with 
“alternating success (siqjal). Beyond him is the ‘‘king 
of the Turks’’ (Hungarians), whose people are ‘‘the 
most handsome in appearance of the Sakdliba, the 
greatest in number and the most ferocious.’’ 

Near the eastern border of the Sakdliba is the town 
*Wantit (Ibn Rusta, 143, Gardizi, ed. Barthold, 38, 
tr. Martinez, 162; Hudad, 159: Wabnit, cf. the Wantit 
of the Khazar Hebrew correspondence (Kokovtsov, 
31, 88-9 n. 4)), some of whose inhabitants, according 
to the Hudid, ‘‘resemble the Ris.’’ It has long been 
suggested that Wantit rendered *Vetsc(i), the name of 
an Eastern Slavic tribe, the Vyatiti. 

Although some elements of the accounts of the 
Muslim historians and geographers touch on the 
Eastern Slavic groupings, most of our information on 
the latter is inextricably tied to the Rus theme [see 
RUs]. Abi Hamid (ed. Dubler, 25-6/64, tr. 
Bol’shakov, 37), however, makes no distinction, for 
in his day, the Ris, whatever their origins, were fully 
Slavicised. He reports that he went to a city of the 
Sakaliba called Ghiér Karman (Dubler: Ghir Kaman, 
cf. also Bol’shakov, who attempts to interpret 
“‘Kuyav’’=Kiev from this form). ‘In it are 
thousands of Maghribians, with the appearance of 
Turks. They speak Turkic and shoot arrows like the 
Turks. They are known in this country as the Bagjna’”’ 
(= Peteneg). In this connection we might recall that 
Rashid al-Din (ed. Karimi, i, 482) refers to Kiev by 
its Turkic name Men Kermen. Kermen is a Kiptak 
Turkic word meaning ‘‘fort, city.’’ It was borrowed 
into 14th century Russian as well. Rashid al-Din fur- 
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ther notes the presence there of the kawm-i kulah-i 
siyadhan, the Cerntt Kloboutsi (Mod. Russ. Cernie Klobuki 
“‘(people] of the black cowls’’) of the Rus’ sources. 
These were Turkic tribesmen who had taken service 
with the Rus’ princes of Kiev. One of the constituent 
elements of the Gernii Kloboutsi were remnants of the 
Peteneg tribal union. The confusion of these Turks 
with ‘‘Maghnbians’’ probably stems from some ele- 
ment of their dress. Some of them seem to have been 
Muslims, for Abii Hamid, who was departing for 
Hungary (Bashghird, Unkiriyya), left behind some of 
his students to care for their needs. Ghur Karman, then, 
would appear to be a Turkic name for Kiev; see Prit- 
sak, Eine altaische Bezeichnung, 1-13. In Hungary, Aba 
Hamid. also encountered Muslim ‘‘Maghribians’’, in 
all likelihood, Petenegs (Hung. Besenyé) who were in 
the service of the Hungarian kings (see comments of 
Bol’shakov, 75). 


The slave trade 


The Sakdliba lands and peoples were intimately 
associated, as we have noted, with the slave trade, so 
much so that their name became synonymous with it. 
Slaving raids aimed at the Sakdliba were largely car- 
ried out by the Hungarians and the Ris. Ibn Rusta, 
142, has a particularly full notice. He reports that the 
“‘Madjghariyya’’ rule over their Sakaliba neighbours. 
“They require of them raw materials (mu7an ghaliza) 
(as tribute)’’ and treat them like prisoners of war. 
They raid them regularly and take their captives to 
‘‘Kardj’’ (Keré) in the Crimea. This, presumably, 
was their point of entry into the Byzantine world. The 
Ris engaged in similar slaving raids, taking their cap- 
tives to Khazaria and Volga Bulgharia, where they 
were sold. Some Sakaliba, according to Gardizi (tr. 
Martinez, 166, 167, 169, ed. Barthold, 39), voluntari- 
ly worked for the Ris as bond servants in order to be 
‘free of [further obligations of] service.’’ This same 
source, however, notes that the Sakaliba themselves 
have ‘‘many captured slaves.’’ Al-Istakhri, 305, 
reports that most of the Saklabi, Khazar and Turkic 
slaves came to Kh’arazm, along with the furs, etc. of 
the northern forests. Ibn Hawkal, ed. Kramers, ii, 
339, 340, 392, presents Kh’arazm as not merely a 
passive recipient of this bounty. The Kh’arazmians 
themselves engaged in slaving expeditions to Bulghar 
and the northern lands. In addition to Kh’arazm and 
the Samanid orbit, Muslim Spain via the Maghrib, 
according to Ibn Hawkal (i, 97, 110; see also Lewicki, 
Swiat, 365), was one of the entry points of Sakaliba 
slaves into the Islamic world. Another market was 
Adharbaydjan in Trancaucasia, whither Saklabi, 
Greek, Armenian, Peteneg and Khazar slaves were 
also brought (Hudid, 142). 


Religion 


In his account of Khazaria, al-Mas‘adi, Murddj, i, 
213-14, portrays the Sakaliba and Ris as the principal 
pagans of the country. In contrast to the Muslims, 
Christians and Jews, who each have two judges for 
their respective communities, the pagans were accord- 
ed only one ‘‘who renders judgment according to 
pagan practice (bt-kukm al-djahiltyya), the judgment of 
reason.’’ The tradition represented by Ibn Rusta, 
144, Gardizi, tr. Martinez, 164, ed. Barthold, 38, and 
the Hudid, 158, states that they are all fire- 
worshippers. Clearly, this notice stems from material 
that had been gathered before elements of the Slavs 
were converted to Christianity in the mid-late 9th cen- 
tury. Worship of the hearth fire and of the sun among 
the pagan Slavs, bespeaking strong ancient Iranian 
influences, is well-established in the scholarly 
literature. 


Ibn Rusta, 127, is aware, however, that Christiani- 
ty had already been adopted by Balkan Slavs during 
the reign of the Byzantine emperor Basil I (867-87). 
In reality, Christianity had already begun to make 
headway among the Balkan Slavic peoples before the 
era of Basil I. Events came to a head in the latter years 
of the reign of Basil’s predecessor, Michael III (842- 
67). In the course of an extraordinary concatenation 
of diplomatic and military initiatives undertaken by 
the Franks, Great Moravia, the Balkan (Turkic) 
Bulgharian realm and Byzantium, the Bulghar ruler, 
Boris, converted to Orthodox Christianity in 864 (on 
the Cyrillo-Methodian mission, which forms the 
backdrop to these events, see F. Dvornik, Byzantine 
missions among the Slavs, and Vlasto, The entry of the 
Slavs, 155 ff.). The Slavic subjects of the Bulghars 
were already moving towards Christianity. The con- 
version, at first resisted by some elements of the 
Turkic Bulghar aristocracy, ultimately contributed to 
their complete Slavicisation. The Slavs to which Ibn 
Rusta referred are generally believed to be elements of 
the southern Serbian tribes converted in 877 (Mar- 
quart, Stretfzuge, 239-42). Vlasto, 208, has concluded 
that the bulk of the Serbs were Christian from about 
870. Fine, The early medieval Balkans, 139-40, however, 
views them as still essentially pagan at this time. The 
comment by Ibn al-Fakih, 77, that the ‘‘Sakaliba have 
crosses’”’ is, in all likelihood, a reference to the Balkan 
Slavs (Lewicki, Zrédla arabskie, ii/1, 56). Similarly, the 
report in Hudid, 157, regarding ‘‘Christianised 
Sakaliba’’ in a ‘‘province of Ram’’ who pay taxes to 
the emperor points further to the South Slav area. Al- 
Mas‘tidi, Tanbih, 181-2, perhaps alluding to the strug- 
gle between Rome and Constantinople in the 9th cen- 
tury for the confessional loyalty of the newly-emerging 
Slavic Christian communities, notes that ‘‘the majori- 
ty of the Sakaliba, the Burghar and other nations 
which are devoted to Christianity obey the ruler of 
‘“‘Rimiyya.’’ This must refer to the Byzantine 
emperor rather than the Pope of Rome. 


Furs among the Sakaliba 


According to Abi Hamid (ed. Dubler, 22-3/61-2, 
tr. Bol’shakov, 35), the ‘‘River of the Sakaliba’’ has 
in it an animal with a black pelt that looks like a small 
cat. It is called a ‘‘water sable’’ and its hides are ex- 
ported to Bulghar and Sakhsin [see sAKsin]. They 
conduct their business affairs using fur-less, old squir- 
rels pelts (as currency). If the head and claws are in- 
tact, 17 of these are worth one silver dirham. They tie 
them up in a bundle and call it a gjukn. Furs, as we 
know from indigenous sources, served as currency in 
Rus’, indeed a small unit of currency was the kuna (cf. 
Mod. Russ. kunitsa ‘‘marten’’). Dubler (348) saw 
djukn as a possible garbling of kuna. Bol’shakov (73-4) 
preferred a reconstruction of the Arabic form as “djrfn 
for Old Russ. grivna, a unit of currency larger than the 
kuna. Abi Hamid then goes on to describe the use of 
these furs, with the ruler’s seal on them, as currency. 


Later references 


There are some, anachronistic, references to the 
Sakaliba in the later Muslim sources, which repeat in- 
formation stemming from the 9th-10th centuries. 
Most of these, however, no longer deal with them as 
a specific ethno-linguistic unit, but rather as distinct 
countries, cf. al-Idrisi’s extensive treatment of 
“‘Bwamiyya’’ (Bohemia), ‘‘Buluniyya’’ (Poland) and 
“Risiyya (see Lewicki, Polska). Thus al-Dimashki 
(261-2) largely cites the information of al-Mas‘idi, al- 
Bakri (who preserved Ibrahim b. Ya‘kub’s account 
for us), al-Idrisi and the historian Ibn al-Athir (tale of 
the Ris conversion). An interesting mix of old and 
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more recent data is found in Abu ’|-Fida’s Takwim al- 
buldan. For example, he reports the more current 
hydronyms: Jund (Danube), °zw (Turk. Ozii = the 
Dnepr), Tan (Don) (ed. Reinaud, 63-4). Following 
Ibn Sa‘id, he makes note of the city of Luydniyya which 
belonged to the greatest of the Sakaliba kings (206). It 
is described as one of the most important ports on the 
Baltic. Near it, towards the east, is the (city of ?) Sasin 
(perhaps Sadjin) (Lewicki, Swiat, 328, suggests that the 
two Baltic Slavic centres noted here are Wolyf 
Pomorski and Szczecin). In the Balkans, he mentions 
the mountains of Croatia (Djabal *Khurwasiya) and 
Slavonia ([shkafuniyya) (202). The latter is placed (211) 
on the shore of the ‘‘Sea of Venice’’ (the Adriatic). By 
the Mongol era, however, many of the themes of the 
classical Islamic geographers were repeated uncritical- 
ly and occasionally incorrectly. Thus al-Kazwini, 
Athar, 616-17, sees in Mashka (Mieszko, see above) 
the name of a ‘‘broad city in the country of the 
Sakaliba at the coast of the sea’’ as well as the name 
of its ruler. Moreover, his customs are contrasted with 
those of the ‘‘other Turks’’, blurring thus the 
Sakdliba, the Turks and others of the Northern 
peoples. 
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(P.B. GoLDEN) 

2. In the central lands of the caliphate. 

The white slaves in the armies of the ‘Abbasids, 
when the caliphate underwent its military transforma- 
tion during the 3rd/9th century [see DJaysH and 
GHULAM. 1], were predominantly Turks and Rum, the 
latter probably in majority Greeks and Armenians. 
But by the opening of the 4th/10th century, a certain 
number of Sakdliba, here to be interpreted as Slavs 
from Central and Eastern Europe and possibly as 
some of the Ugrian peoples of Eastern Russia [see 
BURTAS}], appear within the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 
though only as a subordinate element of the slave 
troops there, given the easy availability to the 
‘Abbasids of Turks from Central Asia and the South 
Russian steppes. 

It is with the Fatimids that we really find a signifi- 
cant Slav military element. Saklabi commanders are 
known in the army of the Aghlabids of Tunisia, but 
the early Fatimids had a prominent commander and 
admiral, Sabir, a freedman of the governor of Sicily 
Ibn Kurhub, and Sabir’s Slav seamen and troops har- 
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ried the coasts of southern Italy as far as Salerno and 
Naples. The geographer and traveller Ibn Hawkal 
(378/988) noted that the most populous quarter in 
Palermo was the Aérat al-Sakaliba (ed. Kramers, 119, 
tr. Kramers and Wiet, 118). But it was under the 
caliph al-Ka?im (322-34/943-46 [q.v.]) that the Slav 
element in the Fatimid forces really increased, 
especially after the revolt of Abi Yazid [q.v.} and his 
Berber Kharidjite supporters showed the need for 
reliable professional troops. Hence several Saklabi 
commanders, with typical slave names like Maysur, 
Maram and Bushra, begin to be mentioned in the 
historical texts. Earlier authorities, such as Amari and 
his reviser Nallino, interpreted the consonant ductus 
ubcalll jin of the sources as al-Sikilli ‘‘the Sicilian’’, 
but 1. Hrbek has pointed out that it is unlikely that 
native Sicilians (for whom the plural form is normally 
al-Sikilliyyin), enjoying protected dhimmi status, would 
be enslaved. 

The real origin of these Sakaliba must have been 
the Slav peoples of Central Europe and the Balkans, 
then in considerable turmoil from the warfare of the 
Byzantines and local Croat, Serb and Bulghar rulers 
and from expansionist pressures against the Slavs 
from the Germanic Ostmark. Prague was a centre of 
the slave trade, and St. Adalbert relinquished the 
bishopric of Prague in A.D. 987 because he could not 
ransom all the Christian slaves which Jewish mer- 
chants brought thither. Captives of war were shipped 
as slaves, almost certainly by the Venetians, through 
the ports of Dalmatia [g.v. in Suppl.], with the 
Muslim potentates as their purchasers, and, despite 
Papal and Imperial anathemas, this traffic continued 
well into the 5th/11th century; in 1076 Pope Gregory 
VII made King Zvonimir swear as part of his corona- 
tion oath not to allow the slave trade in Croatia and 
Dalmatia. 

Within the Fatimid caliphate, the Slavs continued 
to play a conspicuous role in the reign of al-Mu‘izz 
(341-65/953-75 [g.v.]), and al-Makrizi states that the 
caliph learnt the languages of his servants and re- 
tainers, sc. Berber, Ramiyya (according to Hrbek, 
probably the Sicilian dialect of Italian), Stidaniyya 
and Saklabiyya. Two of his prominent commanders, 
the eunuch Kaysar and Muzaffar, were Slavs, but the 
most celebrated of all was the conqueror of Egypt for 
the caliph, Djawhar [see DJAWHAR AL-SIKILLT], whose 
ambiguous nzsba is probably to be interpreted as al- 
Saklabt, as is possibly that of the eunuch commander 
Djawdhar [q.v.]. Djawhar’s career, together with 
those of his son al-Hasan and, probably, of the 
eunuch Bardjawan [q.v.] in the reign of al-Hakim 
(386-41 1/996-1021 [g.v.}), mark the apogee of Slav in- 
fluence in the Fatimid state. During the course of the 
Sth/11th century, Slavs became less prominent in the 
army as the share of the Turks increased and as condi- 
tions in the Balkans became more peaceable, with the 
formation of stronger nation states there. They never- 
theless continued to be the favoured bearers of the 
ceremonial parasol or mizalla (q.v.] (this office coming 
fourth in the administrative-military hierarchy after 
the vizier, the head chamberlain or sahib al-bab, and 
the commander-in-chief or isfahsalar), and they left a 
mark on the topography of Fatimid Cairo, according 
to al-Makrizi, Khifat, Cairo 1324/1906, iii, 68, in the 
shape of the darb al-Sakaliba in the Zuwayla quarter of 
the city. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the ar- 
ticle, see A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 
Heidelberg 1922, 155-6, Eng. tr. 159-60; I. Hrbek, 
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(1953), 543-81; J.L. Bacharach, African military 


slaves in the medieval Middle East: the case of Iraq (869- 
955) and Egypt (848-1171), in [JMES, xiii (1984), 
471-95. (C.E. Boswortu) 
3. In the Muslim West. 

As noted in section 1 above, the Arabic geographers 
of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries gave the name 
Sakaliba to the peoples of the centre and north-east of 
Europe occupying territories which stretched from 
north of the Byzantine empire to the lands of the 
Khazars and Bulghars in the east to those of the 
Franks and Lombards in the west, corresponding, it 
appears, to the lands of the Slavs. 

Since Umayyad times, slaves of such origin in the 
Islamic world had reached appreciable numbers, used 
as domestic slaves and as soldiers, in particular in 
caliphal service (see above, section 2). It seems that in 
the west, these Sakaliba came mainly from the com- 
merce which had developed in the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies between the Dar al-Islam and the lands of the 
Carolingian West.. Western sources, and to a small 
extent, Arabic ones, attest the fact that these slaves, 
the product of war and, probably also, of raids 
mounted from Christian Germany into the Slav 
lands, were forwarded to Spain, and probably also the 
Maghrib, by merchants from marginal ethno-cultural 
groups acting as intermediaries between the Christian 
and Islamic worlds: ‘‘Greeks’’ of Italy (Neapolitans, 
Amalfitans and, very likely also, Venetians), and 
above all, the Jews of Spain and Septimania. 

It appears also that, very soon, the Sakaliba sold in 
Spain had previously, on reaching Muslim territory, 
undergone castration, evidently to increase their value 
on a market where the demand for eunuchs was 
strong, given the need for male staff for the running 
of harems. These facts doubtless explain why the term 
Sakaliba soon acquired the specialised meaning of ‘‘a 
white eunuch’’, in opposition to the ‘abid, black 
slaves. In the 4th/10th century, this trade was very 
important and seems to have been the main cause for 
the rise of the great port of Almeria, from which these 
slaves were re-exported to other Muslim lands of the 
Mediterranean basin. Thus the castration was done in 
al-Andalus, in connection with an important Jewish 
group attested in the town of Lucena. Those Sakaliba 
brought to Kh’arazm or Khurasan from the eastern 
part of the Slav world do not appear to have been the 
object of the same treatment, but little is known about 
this question apart from what is mentioned exiguously 
in the geographers. 

In an important article, David Ayalon has con- 
sidered afresh the question of the true origin of these 
Sakaliba, which most authors, following Dozy, con- 
sidered as stemming from wars and raids of the 
Muslims of al-Andalus against the southern fringes of 
the Christian West (northern Spain, southern France, 
the coasts and islands of the Tyrrhenian Sea) rather 
than from the actual Slav lands. According to Ayalon, 
the text of Ibn Hawkal adduced by Dozy, Lévy- 
Provencal, Ashtor, etc., has been wrongly inter- 
preted. He holds that the Arabic geographers of the 
3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries made a clear distinction 
between the Galicians, Franks and Lombards on one 
hand, and the Sakaliba or Slavs on the other. Hence 
it could be said that, given the fact that many of the 
Sakaliba were supposed to come from the Carolingian 
empire and not from the Slav lands, the military im- 
portance of slaves of Christian origin in the mediaeval 
Islamic world has been exaggerated. Ayalon’s thesis is 
that, in the main centres of Muslim power, and even in 
al-Andalus, for long, pagan soldiers with white skins 
from the Dar al-Harb were preferred to Christians 
from Europe, who appear in this role relatively late. 
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This reconsideration, and the interpretation of Ibn 
Hawkal’s text, should be approached with prudence. 
Ayalon virtually leaves out the Western documenta- 
tion, in Arabic and Latin, which should be carefully 
re-examined before reaching the conclusion which he 
proposes. In principle, and from the ethno- 
geographical viewpoint, Ibn Hawkal may not be con- 
fusing the Sakaliba with the Franks and other peoples 
of the West. But in the same passage he says that the 
people of al-Andalus ‘‘attack the Slav lands in the 
directions of Galicia, the Frankish lands, Lombardy 
and Calabria and take prisoners there’’, which is 
hardly comprehensible unless one admits that the 
human product of Saracen piracy on the Western 
European coasts was considered as belonging to the 
general group of Sakdliba. This point mignt be 
verifiable in certain particular cases, such as that of 
the ‘‘Slav’’ ruler of the Denia é@°ifa in the 5th/11th 
century, Mudjahid, whose origin was, there is reason 
to think, Italian. 

In the East, some Sakaliba—it is difficult to know 
whether these were eunuchs or not—were used as 
soldiers by the Umayyads of Damascus, perhaps in 
imitation of the Byzantines, who had corps of Slav 
troops. The ‘Abbasids favoured the use of Turks, and 
the Slavs played only a minimal role in Baghdad. But 
in al-Andalus, the Cordovan Umayyads seem to have 
prolonged, in this sphere as in others, the Damascus 
tradition. Servants of Saklabi origin are attested in the 
3rd/9th century under the amirate, but it was under 
the caliphate that their increase in numbers became 
spectacular. At the end of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III’s reign 
(350/961), there are said to have been almost 14,000 
Sakaliba at Cordova. 

These persons, who had come as children into the 
service of the state, received a good ‘‘technical’’ and 
intellectual education, and were used as domestic at- 
tendants, court officials, soldiers and administrators, 
reaching the highest levels in all these spheres. 
Already under the amir ‘Abd Allah, at the end of the 
9th and opening of the 10th centuries, the most in- 
fluential of the viziers was Badr al-Saklabi. Under al- 
Hakam II, the influence of high Saklabi officers rose 
still further. At his death in 365/976, two of them, 
Fa’ik al-Nizami and Djawdhar, director of the firaz 
and court jewelry manufacture, and chief falconer, re- 
spectively, but also commanders of the Saklabi guard, 
who had both enjoyed the trust of the dead ruler, 
wished to set aside his son and official heir, Hisham, 
who was not yet twelve years old, and enthrone in his 
place al-Mughira, one of al-Hakam II’s brothers. But 
their plans were frustrated by the ministers al- 
Mushafi and Ibn Abi ‘Amir, the future al-Mansir, 
the first of Berber and the second of Arab origin, who 
took advantage of the disquiet amongst ruling circles 
concerning the increased power of the Sakaliba. 

In Hishaém’s reign, power was speedily ap- 
propriated by al-Mansur, who in his turn relied on 
numerous Saklabi elements faithful to him, as did 
likewise his two sons after him. During the crisis 
which followed the ‘‘Cordovan revolution’ of 
399/1009 and the fal] of the ‘Amirids, and until the 
demise of the caliphate in 422/1031, several chiefs 
from the ‘Amirid Sakdliba played a major role in the 
politico-military manoeuvrings which accompanied 
tye breakdown of the Umayyad central administra- 
tion. The main ones here were Wadih, commander of 
the Medinaceli march, and head of the ‘‘Saklabi- 
Andalusian’’ party which, with the caliph al-Mahdi, 
disputed control of Cordova with the Berbers of the 
caliphal army and their concurrent caliph al-Musta‘in 
until his death in 402/101. Two other chiefs, Khayran 


and Mudjahid, then played a comparable role, but 
based respectively on Almeria and Denia, where they 
had built up practically autonomous powers which 
were transformed into /@*ifas once the central govern- 
ment disappeared completely. 

Two other ‘‘Slav’’ (a7ifas took shape at the same 
time on the eastern coast of al-Andalus, those of Tor- 
tosa and Valencia, without one knowing properly how 
the Saklabi elements managed to achieve the upper 
hand in this region. The most brilliant of these rulers 
was incontrovertibly Mudjahid of Denia (403- 
36/1012-45), famed for his ambitious, but unfor- 
tunate, enterprise against Sardinia [see sARDANIYA] 
and, above all, by his maecenate which made Denia 
for a while one of the cultural capitals of the Mediter- 
ranean West, especially in regard to lexicography and 
the Kur’anic readings. It was at his court or that of his 
son SAli (436-68/1045-75) that the Risala of Ibn Garcia 
[See IBN GHARSIYA] was written, the only important 
Andalusian work belonging to the anti-Arab— 
although perfectly Arabised culturally—movement of 
the Shu‘tbiyya [9.v.]}. The Slav aia of Denia is the 
one which lasted longest, the others having disap- 
peared towards the middle of the 5th/11th century 
(the supply of Slavs hardly continued, it would ap- 
pear, after the end of the caliphate). 

The Sakaliba phenomenon in al-Andalus must be 
considered in company with the acquisition of power 
by Turkish elements in the ‘Abbasid caliphate or by 
other military elements of servile origin in various 
parts of the Muslim world during the history of 
mamluks in Egypt and blacks in 11th/17th-century 
Morocco. In the though-provoking works on this 
problem of Patricia Crone and Daniel Pipes, neither 
have fully taken into account the Sakdliba of Spain 
and, more generally, of the Muslim West, although 
these would have merited consideration. Elements of 
this origin played a role, probably less important and 
under the political control of the régimes they served, 
in Ifrikiya from the Aghlabid period to the Zirid one, 
above all in the Fatimid caliphate there and then in 
Cairo (see above, section 2). Al-Bakri mentions con- 
tingents of Sakaliba in the little state of Nakir [¢.v.] 
in the 4th/10th century, but it is true that this prin- 
cipality lived in the shadow of al-Andalus. A quarter 
of Palermo is mentioned by Ibn Hawkal as the Adrat 
al-Sakaliba, and during the Arabo-Norman period, the 
kings of Sicily had in their service Muslim eunuchs 
who can probably be considered as Sakdliba. 
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SAKAR (a.), one of the terms employed in the 
Kur’an (LIV, 48; LXXIV, 26-7, 42) todenote Hell 
or, more precisely, according to certain authorities, 
one of the gates of Hell (see e.g. al-Tabari, on LIV, 
48) or else one of the ‘‘stages’’ (daraka, tabaka, see al- 
Tabari and al-Razi on LXXIV, 26). There is uncer- 
tainty amongst the lexicographers as to whether the 
word was of foreign origin (like djahannam) or whether 
it was derived from the Arabic root s-k-r/s-k-r, mean- 
ing the extreme heat of the sun (see L“A, s.r. s-k-r; one 
should note that Jeffery, for his part, does not mention 
it in his Foreign vocabulary of the Quran). See also sa“ir. 
Bibliography: See also T. O'Shaughnessy, The 
seven names of Hell in the Qur’an, in BSOAS, xxiv 
(1961), 462-3. (D. Gimaret) 
SAKARYA (Ottoman orthography Sakarya or 
Sakarya, modern Turkish Sakarya), a river in 
Turkey. It rises near Bayat in the northeast of Afyiin 
Kara Hisar. In its eastward course it enters the wilayet 
or i of Ankara, through which it runs to a point above 
Cakmak after receiving on its left bank the Sayyid 
Ghazi Sa and several other tributaries on the same 
side. It then turns northwards describing a curve 
round Siwri Hisar. Here it receives on the right bank 
the Engirii Sdyu from Ankara and near this con- 
fluence the Porsuk on the opposite bank. A little to the 
south of this point is the bridge of the Eski-shehir- 
Ankara railway. Farther on, towards the north, the 
Sakarya receives on its right bank the Kirmir Sa, and 
then taking a sudden turn, it runs westwards to Lefke, 
traversing the former wildyets of Kiitahya and 
Khudawendigar. At Lefke the Sakarya is joined on 
the left by the G6k Su from Bursa. After Lefke it turns 
sharply to the north, entering the district of Izmid 
near Mekedje, having now run 400 km/250 miles. 
The most flourishing part of its course now begins, 
and there are fine crops of cotton, wheat, vegetables, 
besides vineyards and the rearing of silkworms. It 
now runs in a north-easterly direction through the 
districts of Geiwe, Ada Pazari and Kandira, to enter 
the Black Sea near Indjirli. The stretch of its course in 
the district of Izmid is 112 km/70 miles; near Ada 
Pazari it receives the waters of the Mudirni Sa from 
Kastamini on the right bank and of the Carkh Sa 
from lake Sabandja (g. v.]; on the left, 2 km/1% miles 
north of Geiwe is a bridge of six arches built by Sultan 
Bayezid I and at Lefke, Ewliya Celebi (iii, 11) also 
mentions a fine bridge of wood. The railway crosses 
the river four times between Izmid and Biledjik. 
The Sakarya is the ancient Sangarius (see Pauly- 
Wissowa, Ser. 2, i, col. 2269, and J. Tischler, 
Kleinasiatische Hydronymie, Wiesbaden 1977, 129, 


where the name, including Hittite parallels, is dis- 
cussed). It has changed its course since the Byzantine 
period, as is shown by the great bridge built by Justi- 
nian over it in 561, which is now 3 km/2 miles from 
Ada Pazari. This bridge is now called Besh Képri (in 
classical times Pentegephyra or Pontogephyra; see 
Ramsay, The historical geography of Asia Minor, London 
1890, 214, 215), but at the present day the river no 
longer runs below its arches. 

The Sakarya is not navigable; its lower course is on- 
ly used for transporting to the Black Sea the wood 
from the thick forests of the neighbourhood. In 
prehistoric times, the river ran westwards into the Sea 
of Marmara; the lake of Sabandja [g.v.] and the Gulf 
of Izmid mark the track of its ancient course. In 
909/1503 Sultan Selim I conceived the idea of re- 
establishing communication between the Sakarya, the 
lake (the level of which is above that of the river) and 
the gulf in order to bring more easily to his capital the 
wood required for the building of his fleet. Being con- 
vinced of the feasibility of the project by the report of 
experts, he gave orders for its execution, but the op- 
ponents of the scheme were able to frustrate it by the 
argument of the rishwet (Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthan-numa, 
Constantinople 1145, 660; see further, sABANDJA). 

For a period, in the reign of Othman I [g.v.], the 
Sakarya formed the frontier of his territory on the 
west and south, and for his conquests he had to cross 
the river (e.g. for the capture of Ak Hisar in 1308; see 
©Ashik-pasha-zade, Tarikh, Istanbul 1332/1914, 12, 
24), After then, the Sakarya did not play an important 
part in Ottoman history until the famous battle on the 
Sakarya from 24 August to 10 September 1921, when 
the Greek army was defeated in a last great effort to 
reach Ankara. By the counter-offensive of 10 
September, the Greeks were thrown back to the west 
of the Sakarya and forced to take up the line Eski 
shehir-Afyan Kara Hisar. In August 1922, the 
Turkish army was victorious for a second time near 
the Sakarya; this was the beginning of the Turkish of- 
fensive which ended in the complete reconquest of 
Anatolia and the hurling of the Greek armies into the 
sea at Izmir (see S.J. and E.K. Shaw, History of the Ot- 
toman empire and modern Turkey, Cambridge 1976-7, ii, 
360-3). 

Sakarya is now the name of an i or province of 
modern Turkey, with its chef-lieu at Adapazari [see 
ADA PAZARI]. 
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AL-SAKHAWI, Shams al-Din Abu ’l-Khayr 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahm4n al-Shafil, Egyp- 
tian Hadith scholar and prosopographer (b. 
Rabi‘ I 830/January 1427, d. Sha‘ban 902/April 
1497). 

He belonged to a prominent family of Sulama? who 
had settled in a quarter of the old Fatimid district of 
Cairo after migrating from the central Delta town of 
Sakha two generations previously. Al-Sakhawi excell- 
ed in his formal education, his performance typical for 
a student who planned to teach the Islamic sciences. 
Introduced to advanced studies in Prophetic traditions 
by the famous shaykh Ibn Hadjar al-‘Askalani [@.v. ], 
al-Sakhawi soon acquired renown for his own mastery 
of Hadith-related disciplines. Revering Ibn Hadjar as 
a paragon of erudition and piety, al-Sakhawi 
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dedicated his career to augmenting his mentor’s ac- 
complishments. But in fact, al-Sakhawi’s aptitudes in- 
clined him toward the production of works remark- 
able more for their encyclopaedic scope than for their 
originality of method. Al-Sakhawi’s most noteworthy 
achievement was his massive biographical dictionary 
of 9th/15th-century notables, al-Daw? al-lami< fi aan 
al-karn al-tasi‘ (ed. Husam al-Din al-Kudsi, 12 vols., 
Cairo 1353-5/1934-6). While the range and diversity 
of individuals included (the final volume dwells ex- 
clusively on women) render the Daw? one of the 
foremost primary sources for research on the ‘ulama? 
of the central Islamic lands in pre-modern times, the 
organisation of data in its myriad entries highlights 
those qualities most esteemed by the scholastic élite 
when they evaluated their own peers. 

Al-Sakhawi held several appointments as Shaykh al- 
Hadith in distinguished religio-academic institutions of 
Cairo. He also travelled to the Syrian districts of the 
Mamluk empire, witnessing recitations of Hadiths by 
candidates for idjaza certificates and debating con- 
troversial texts with colleagues on numerous occasions 
in the provincial capitals. Al-Sakhawi made his first 
pilgrimage in 870/July-August 1466 and returned to 
the Hidjaz on the Hadjdj twice again, spending subse- 
quent years in scholarly residence there. He relished 
his sojourns in the holy cities as a signal opportunity 
to interact with scholars from the eastern Muslim 
world. In Cairo, he had provoked the ire of several 
rivals, notably the other eminent polymath of his age, 
al-Suyuti [g.v.}, for his outspoken criticism of their 
compositions. Al-Sakhawi decried the state of contem- 
porary studies in Prophetic traditions, convinced they 
were declining in accuracy for three reasons: mediocre 
training in appropriate methods of transmission, 
limited knowledge of history and its applications to 
related disciplines, and parochial deviation from or- 
thodox curricular norms. He summarised these views 
in a treatise on historical methods, al-I‘lan bt ’l-tawbikh 
li-man dhamma_ ahl_ al-ta’rikh (publ. Damascus 
1349/1930-1, tr. F. Rosenthal as The open denunciation 
of the adverse critics of the historians, in A history of Muslim 
historiography, *Leiden 1968, 263-529). Although 
significant in its own right as an inventory of technical 
definitions and applications of scholastic terminology, 
the J‘lan is perhaps al-Sakhawi’s outstanding 
theoretical achievement because its author insightfully 
portrayed the historian’s craft and objectives, learned 
and religious, as they evolved from the classical period 
of Islam to his own day. 

Although justifiably respected as a prominent 
figure of late mediaeval scholasticism, al-Sakhawi 
disguised a propensity for personal vindictiveness 
against his adversaries and those of his associates 
under the guise of a pious wish to evaluate his contem- 
poraries’ moral probity in order to assess the validity 
of their opinions, both for interpretation of the Shari‘a 
and the giving of historical details. While often cap- 
tivating, al-Sakhawi’s caustic opinions of his col- 
leagues and derogatory remarks about their short- 
comings must be weighed with caution. By contrast, 
his factual information is reliable due to its centrality 
in his encyclopaedic approach and to his keen 
awareness that opponents would expose any errors or 
distortions he committed in return for his denuncia- 
tion of them and their works. 

In his final years, al-Sakhawi returned to the Hidjaz 
where he devoted his remaining energies to the com- 
pletion or refinement of several texts and the training 
of students in Hadith transmissions. He died in 
Medina. 
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SAKHR, Banv, an Arab tribe in what is now 
Jordan. 

The Mamluk encyclopaedists Ibn Fadl Allah al- 
“Umari (d. 723/1341) and al-Kalkashandi (d. 
821/1418) mention this Djudhami-Kahtani tribe as 
living in the eastern plateau of the Mamlik province 
of al-Karak [g.v.]. The tribe comprised the following 
six clans: al-Da‘djiyyan, Bana Shadja‘, al-Dabiyyan, 
al-‘Atwiyyan, Bana Wahran, and Banu Habir. 

The Ottoman éapu defters mention about 12 groups 
(diema“at). Each djema‘a is listed under its own shaykh, 
with the total number of tribesmen about 643 
households plus 36 bachelors. The Ottoman state 
levied Sadat from them and the tribe of Karim, which 
amounted to 38,000 akées. Records from the 17th and 
18th centuries provide no more information, while 
19th-century and early 20th-century sources report on 
the tribe in detail, especially in the accounts of Euro- 
pean travellers such as Musil. The clan names of the 
earliest records do not match those in the later ones. 

In modern-day oral tradition, the Bana Sakhr are 
in origin an 18th-century tribe that came to Transjor- 
dan from the Higjaz in the early 19th century. They 
first settled in southern Jordan and then moved north; 
thus they claim that their territory extended from the 
Hawran in the north to the south of modern Jordan. 
Part of the tribe settled in the northern villages of the 
sangjak of SAdjlan while others, the Sukhir al-Ghar 
(the Jordan Valley Sukhbir), settled in the fertile 
northern regions of the Jordan Valley. 

The Banu Sakhr tribe played a significant role in 
the Transjordanian steppe (bddiya) because the 
Pilgrimage route between Damascus and the Hidjaz 
passed through their territory. The Ottoman state 
paid them a subsidy or al-surra annually, but during 
periods of Ottoman weakness, or when they suspend- 
ed payment of the annual allocations, the tribesmen 
would violate their commitments and loot the 
Pilgrimage caravan as it passed through their ter- 
ritory. One of many such cases was in 1753, when 
Shaykh Ka‘dan al-Fayiz looted the caravan, amongst 
whose members was the sister of the Ottoman sultan. 

The tribe also levied their own taxes as khawa from 
the neighbouring villages, particularly those in the 
sandjak of SAdjliin. More often they simply raided the 
villagers’ fields. Arabic press accounts provide plenty 
of information on looting and attacks against the 
villages of the sandjak of ‘Adjlin, particularly Ramtha, 
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in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. They also 
rented out their camels as transport animals for the 
pilgrimage caravan, merchants and travellers. With 
the construction of the Hidjaz Railway [q.v.] in 1906, 
their role diminished and they shifted away from 
camel herding to raising sheep and goats. 

After the Ottoman Tanzimat reforms, the Bani 
Sakhr began to settle near abandoned sites with wells 
or reservoirs constructed by the Romans and later 
mantained and repaired by the Mamliks and Ot- 
tomans. To encourage this process, the Ottomans 
treated some of the tribal shaykhs with dignity and 
gave them honorific titles. This put the shaykhs in a 
privileged position to register the lands within their 
territory under their own names. 

The relations between the Bani Sakhr and the 
other tribes, such as the Huwayitat, the Band ‘Atiyya, 
and the Sardiyya, were almost hostile and they often 
raided each other. But these tribes, especially the 
Bani Sakhr and Sardiyya, formed an_ alliance, 
fostered by intermarriage, known as ‘Arab al-Shimal 
(‘‘Bedouin of the North’’) to face the invading ‘Anaza 
tribe and its clients. As in other tribes, there were con- 
tinuous struggles for leadership among the prominent 
members of the tribe. This was very evident in the 
paramount house of al-Fayiz. 

With the establishment of the modern state of Jor- 
dan, law and order gradually prevailed. The late King 
‘Abd Allah adopted a new pacification policy and took 
steps to assimilate as many members of this tribe and 
other tribes as possible into the armed forces, especial- 
ly in the Desert Patrol Forces. The Band Sakhr now 
have their own elective constituency and since the 
establishment of the first legislative house in Jordan in 
1928 they have had their own representation. They 
are now almost totally integrated into the fabric of the 
state. With the spread of education, a growing portion 
of this tribe is opting for agriculture and business and 
deserting their old way of life, so that nomadism 
among them has almost come to an end. 
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SAKI (a.), cup-bearer, the person charged 

with pouring wine, to be distinguished from the 
chief butler or sommelier (sharabi or sahtb al-sharab). 
The chief butler, an important official of the ‘Abbasid 
court and the great houses of the highest classes 
(M.M. Ahsan, Social life under the ‘Abbasids, London 
1979, 156), is not unreminiscent of the sar ha-mashkim 
of the Pharaohs’ court (Gen. xl, 1) and the Sasanid 
maybadh (A. Christensen, L’/ran sous les Sassanides?, 
Copenhagen 1944, 21-3, 389). 

1. In Arabic usage. 

During the Dyahiliyya, saki had a double connota- 
tion: on one hand, it denoted the generous man who 
gave water to thirsty persons when water was scarce, 
and as such, deserved high praise (al-A‘sha, 273 ll. 5- 
6, poet A‘sha Tamim; Muhammad b. Habib, al- 
Munammak, 279; al-Khansa’?, Diwan, ed. Cheikho, 
1361. 12); on the other hand, it meant the person who 
gave out wine. The first sense was rapidly eclipsed, 
and only the second one remained, the subject of this 
article. Saki meaning cup-bearer seems to have been 
in current usage in pre-Islamic and Umayyad poetry 
(al-Asma‘iyyat, ed. Ahlwardt, 8 1. 8; Salama b. Djan- 
dal, Diwan, ed. Cheikho, 141. 2; Hamdsa, 4001. 11). 
Synonyms or quasi-synonyms are attested: mudir 
(noun of agent from adara ‘‘to circulate’’, Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz, K. Fusal al-tamathil, 133, poet Muslim b. al- 
Walid; Ibn Sana? al-Mulk, Diwén, Haydarabad 
1377/1958, 319); khadim, from the later Umayyad 
period (al-Walid b. Yazid, Diwan, Beirut 1967, 29; al- 
Shabushti, Diyarat, 60, 70); and the paraphrase dha 
zudjadjat (the one who holds the glasses, al-A‘sha, 45 
v. 41). Essentially, the Dyahili poets attached to the 
court of al-Hira [q.v.], such as al-A‘sha, ‘Adi b. Zayd, 
and at Djillik, Hassan b. Thabit, had variations on 
this theme for many decades. Al-A‘sha describes the 
sa@ki dressed in a sirbal or tunic which he hitched up in 
order to be able to move more freely, and he protected 
his mouth by a piece of linen cloth (fidam), following 
the usage of Zoroastrian priests, which served as a 
filter for tasting the drink and also so that he could 
know the precise taste; the adjective mufaddam is used 
to denote such a saki. Also, he had two pearls hanging 
from his ears (nufaf, lu°lu?, tima, mutawwam), and he 
smeared his hands with red farsid (al-A‘sha, 45 v. 41, 
52 v. 21, 178 vv. 34-5, 200 vv. 6-7, 214 v. 24). In pre- 
Islamic times, at al-Hira, drinking was done in the 
Persian fashion, as the terms employed for such pro- 
ceedings, including those concerning the saki, readily 
attest. 

We are poorly informed about the social origins of 
these servants, but it is very likely that, outside the 
Syrian and ‘Iraki centres, they came with the tudi@gjar 
or peripatetic wine-suppliers. However, references to 
female sdaktyas indicate that this service was reserved 
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for captives in war or in raids, hence it was a 
degrading task (Djarir and al-Farazdak, Nakaid, 
Leiden 1905-12, 1068). 

In fact, the cup-bearer had to work hard, since he 
had various tasks to fulfil during the time which the 
drinking-session lasted. He filled cups and presented 
them to the participants, decanted the wine after 
broaching (bazala) the jars (dindn), mixed the wine 
with water (katal), filtered it and even aged it (sahba>x 
‘attakaha l1-sharb saki, al-Azhari, Tahdhib al-lugha, i, 6 
1. 4, poet Salama b. Djandal; ‘Umar b. Abi ’l-Rabi‘a, 
Diwan, Leipzig 1902, 47 1.10; Simp al-laali, i, 5541. 6, 
ii, 888 1. 9; al-Akhtal, Diwan, Beirut 1891, 31. 6, 321 
1. 8; L“A, vii, 71. 13). Under the ‘Abbasids, the evolu-- 
tion of taverns meant for the cup-bearer an increased 
amount of work; the khammara or hanit could extend 
over two or even three storeys, entailing new pro- 
cedures. A miniature of Sultan Muhammad, il- 
lustrating a poem of Hafiz, allows us to follow the 
saki’s work: on the ground floor, a young, beardless 
cup-bearer takes up a full jar, and attaches it to a cord 
drawn by a colleague in order to serve the drinkers; 
on the second storey, another saki empties a dann and 
pours the drink into a goblet (S.C. Welch, Wonders of 
the age. Masterpieces of early Safavid painting, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979, no. 44, 128-9). Very often, even during 
the Djahiliyya, a single server was not enough; this 
explains the need for two servers (al-sakiyan') for one 
magjlis or session (al-Hutay’a, Diwan, in ZDMG, xlvii, 
78 1. 17; al-Azhari, ii, 259; Dhu ’l-Rumma, Diwan, 
Cambridge 1919, 609, v. 45). On the other hand, 
girls were not good for this work. The sakiya is rarely 
found in the older period, but more frequently under 
the ‘Abbasids (‘Amr b. Kami?a, Diwan, 29 1. 1; 
Djamharat nasab Kuraysh, i, 233; al-A‘sha, 36 1. 1, 
evokes a young serving girl called al-Rabab; for the 
‘Abbasids, see Aghani?, xiii, 78, Hammad ‘Adjrad; 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, Tabakat al-shuSara?, Cairo 1968, 79, 
85-6, poet Abu ’l-Shis; al-Sari al-Raffa’, Diwan, 712, 
vv. 6-13). Finally, the anonymous poet cited by al- 
Djahiz affirms that the ideal sa@kiya should be a young 
girl between puberty and being nubile (Rasail, Cairo, 
ii, 96). The sexual connotations need to be taken into 
account here, especially with the appearance of 
ghulamiyyat at the time of al-Amin, who distributed the 
wine to the topers in the most private madjalts; their 
use is said to have been thought up by Umm Dja‘far 
to distract the caliph’s pronounced taste for catamites 
(al-Mas‘adi, Murtidj, Beirut 1974, v, 213-14 = §§ 
3451-2). However, one should note in this connection 
that ‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘Ibadi, describing sessions 
amongst the Lakhmids (Diwan, Baghdad 1385/1965, 
78-9 vv. 13-17), and Hassan, mentioning another one 
amongst the Ghassanids (Diwan, London 1971, 91), 
evoke the kaynas (9. v.] as fulfilling the function of cup- 
bearer. This second author states that this was only 
for a short period of time. They could, thus, be used 
in such milieux, and there were no obstacles to their 
undertaking this task. 

The theme preserves a remarkable stability up to 
the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period. Authors are 
content to describe the dress and deportment of the 
cup-bearer and to recount the various obligations 
which he had to fulfil. Libertines like Muri‘ b. Lyas 
and Hammad ‘Adjrad, and inveterate topers like Abu 
’l-Hindi, display a rather surprising conservatism 
with regard to the sak, everyone is happy to repeat al- 
A‘sha and other Djahili poets. The extensive changes 
introduced into the world of wine with regard to the 
places of drinking, the distributor of the drinks and 
the social surroundings of the drinkers, are hardly 
mentioned. It is only with Waliba b. al-Hubab, the 


master of Abi Nuwas, that the essential step forward 
was made; he asked sexual favours of his saki (Aghani, 
Cairo 1390/1970, xviii, 100). Henceforward, the cor- 
respondence between the Ganymede and the cup- 
bearer is perfect. This personage of Greek mythology 
served as the cup-bearer, and, according to some, as 
the sexual companion of Zeus. Under the Romans, 
Ganymede assumed the role of cup-bearer and 
mignon (Pauly-Wissowa, i/13, 739, section 
Hellenistisch-rémische Zeit). Moreover, in mediaeval 
Latin poetry the one who hands round the wine 
bestows his favours also on the drinkers. 

Nevertheless, it is with Aba Nuwas [q.v.] that this 
personage assumes firm shape and becomes one of the 
main protagonists in Bacchic poetry. The effeminate 
character of the saki takes shape and, indeed, assumes 
its definitive form. This involves a young boy, 
graceful and coquettish like a girl. His swaying bear- 
ing reveals his well-endowed hindquarters; he smears 
his eyes with collyrium, perfumes his hair and adorns 
his forehead and temples with a kiss-curl in the form 
of scorpions or of an elongated letter nin. His voice 
and pronunciation are identical with those of women. 
He is clearly submissive and ready to consent to the 
advances of the topers. He is at one and the same time 
a cup-bearer, a mignon and a singer with an agreable 
voice. The poets have no compunction in adopting 
here the most frank modes of expression, especially as 
these mignons-servers were Christian dhimmis wear- 
ing the distinguishing girdle or zunnar (J. Bencheikh, 
Poésies bachiques d’Abu Nuwas, thémes et personnages, in 
BEO, xviii [1963-4], 62-3). Finally, this same poet 
transformed the sak? into a symbol of love in the man- 
ner of city-dwellers. By his intervention, he was able 
to give full rein to his hostility towards the Bedouins. 
In his khamriyyat, he contrasts the happiness arising 
from possession of a cup-bearer and the perpetual un- 
satisfied yearning of the lover of Hind, Asma? and 
Zaynab (A. Arazi, Abi Nuwas, fut-il shuSdbtte?, in 
Arabica, xxvi [1979}, 14-15). From the 3rd/9th century 
onwards, this theme becomes a conventional one. The 
poets have no other way of treating this protagonist of 
Bacchic poetry in his double role of cup-bearer and 
mignon dispensing carnal favours. He becomes a 
stereotype; the same motifs, encounters, and even 
metaphors, recur amongst the poets over the cen- 
turies. Furthermore, he comes into relief, from this 
time onwards, in adab literature; the various an- 
thologies devote chapters to him which go over the 
same material (see Bibi.). 

The neighbouring Jewish and Persian cultures 
adopted the personage and the relevant motifs. The 
term, in its Arab form, is found in each one equally 
(H. Brody and J. Schirmann, Secular poems, Jerusalem 
1974, dedicatee of poem, p. 24; Mas‘td-i Sa‘d-i 
Salman, Diwan, ed. Yasimi, 639). Hebrew poetry, 
with Samuel ha-Nagid (993-1056) (Divan, Jerusalem 
1966, 88, 284, 286, 290, 294), Saloman ibn Gabirol 
(1020-57) (Secular poems, Jerusalem 1974, 24, 82) and 
Moshe ibn Ezra (1055-1135), imitate in every point 
the Arabic one (see Schirmann, La poéste hébraique en 
Espagne et en Provence, Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 1959, 373, 
391; idem, The ephebe in medieval Hebrew poetry, in 
Sefarad, xv [1955], 55-68; Y. Ratzabi, The drinking 
songs of Samuel ha-Nagid, in Annual of Bar-Ilan Univ. in 
Judaica and the Humanities, Ramat-Gan 1972, 423-74). 

For Persian literature, see the following section. 
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2. In Persian usage. 

The saki appears in New Persian literature as early 
as the 3rd/9th century in the poetry of Aba Shakar of 
Balkh (G. Lazard, Les premiers poétes persans, 2 vols., 
Paris 1964, i, 80, ii, 95). Nizam al-Mulk (Siyasat- 
nama, ed. H. Darke, Tehran 1340/1962, 132-3) 
describes how Turkish slaves were trained during the 
Samanid period, though no longer in his own times. 
In the sixth year of an eight-year cycle in which the 
slave was trained for both military and domestic ser- 
vice, he could be made a cup bearer. The sakis were 
considered part of the private staff of a ruler and they 
would stand near or around the throne (tid. , 55). In 
the Ghaznavid court they could also act as food tasters 
(Abu ’l-Fadl Bayhaki, Tarikh, ed. ‘A.A. Fayyad, 
Mashhad 1350/1971, 527-9). At the court of Mahmud 
of Ghazna, the sakis were as close to the ruler as were 
the nadims (ibid., 4). Physical beauty was important in 
the choice of individuals to be wine servers. Bayhaki 
(329-30, 527-9) describes festive occasions when the 
sakis, whom he calls ma@hriyan ‘‘moon-faced’’, would 
appear splendidly attired and attract the amorous 
glances of courtiers. These characteristics of the saki, 
sc. being a Turk, military training, exceptional beau- 
ty, and closeness to the ruler, help explain the image 
of the saki as it developed in poetry after the 5th/11th 
century. 

As the influence of mystical thought became more 
widespread in Persia, the saki developed into a ‘‘type”’ 
and became an important character among the 
dramatis personae of Persian lyric poetry. He is general- 
ly identified with the object of love and the same 
epithets are applied to him as to the earthly beloved. 
The two genres in which the saki appears most promi- 
nently are the ghazal and the saki-néma. The mystical 
imagery of wine-drinking was well developed by the 
8th/14th century, and two examples will be men- 
tioned that show something of the nature of the saki in 
this context. Khadjii Kirmani (679-753 or 762/1281- 
1352 or 61), an older contemporary of Hafiz, has a 
ghazal (Diwan, ed. A. Suhayli Kh’ansari, Tehran 
1336/1957, 331-2, no. 325) addressed-to the saki in 
which the wine server is intoxicatingly beautiful (with 
the conventional attributes of physical beauty), an 
idol, the Khidr of the age, the physician for the pain 
of separation, the ever-shining sun, and the never- 
waning moon that lights the sun. He serves the water 
of eternal life and the wine of union. 

The sdki-naéma developed from a_ two-verse 
apostrophe beginning biyd saki ‘‘Come, Saki’’, the 
first known example being from a mathnawi in the 


mutakarib metre by Fakhr al-Din Gurgani (fl. ca. 
442/1050). Nizami used it throughout his Sharaf-nama, 
as did his imitators in their romances of Alexander, 
and this apostrophe came to be called a saki-nama. 
Hafiz wrote a mathnawi in mutakarib beginning biya 
saki..., and on this model there gradually developed a 
separate genre in the same metre and form wherein 
the speaker calls to the saki for wine and complains of 
the instability of the world, the fickleness of destiny, 
and the inconstancy of his beloved. A recent example 
of the genre by Gh. Ra‘di Adharakhshi is entitled 
Biraw saki... ‘‘Go, Saki’’ (Ayanda, v [1358/1979], 1-4). 
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Nabi Fakhr al-Zamani Kazwini, Tadhkira-yi 
maykhana, ed. A. Gultin Ma‘ani, Tehran 
1363/1984. (W.L. Hanaway) 


3. Representations in Islamic art. 

The fluctuating prominence of the saki (m.) and the 
saktya (f.) as a pictorial theme reflects phases of artistic 
development as well as variations in customs, eti- 
quette and social status. Sakis are portrayed in a varie- 
ty of circumstances, from attendants at a court to ser- 
vants in a tavern or as participants in drinking parties 
in which distinctions between the server and the 
served are often moot. During the 2nd/8th to 6th/1 2th 
centuries rulers and princely figures, although often 
portrayed cup in hand, are only rarely shown in the 
company of a saki; the rulers’ rigid frontal posture 
gives such images a formulaic quality (Mirjam Gelfer- 
Jorgenson, The Islamic paintings in Cefalu Cathedral, Sici- 
ly, in Hafnia [1978], 131-41). 

Despite their rarity, early Islamic depictions of the 
saki have historical importance. Both Sasanid court 
protocol and themes drawn from Dionysiac imagery 
are reflected in early Islamic representations. The 
scene of wine-drinking depicted on a silver platter, at- 
tributed to 2nd/8th-century Persia, and now in the 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, shows various 
facets of the saki’s role. The focal point of its composi- 
tion is a princely figure, surrounded by attendants, 
reclining on a couch while holding a wine bowl in one 
hand and a flower stalk in the other hand. The 
foreground is occupied by a much smaller figure who 
appears to be a saki. He stands with crossed hands 
resting on his chest and his mouth is covered by a pro- 
tective mask similar to that worn by Zoroastrian 
priests, probably to avoid polluting the cup with his 
breath or saliva, a custom mentioned by the pre- 
Islamic poet al-A‘sha (see above, section 1; J.K. 
Choksy, Purity and pollution in Zoroastrianism, Austin 
1989, 84-6, fig. 12). The tools of his trade appear to 
the right—a ewer and a tripod supporting a sieve 
through which wine is being filtered into a two- 
handled jug. Judging by his small size, this saki was 
a relatively humble servant. A larger attendant stands 
behind the reclining drinker while two seated musi- 
cians face the latter (V.G. Lukonin, Jskusstvo drevnego 
Trana, Moscow 1977, 169). 

A fragmentary wall painting discovered in the ruins 
of an ‘Abbasid palace at Samarra [g.v.] depicts two 
sakiyas, with a flask in one hand and a bowl in the 
other. Each pours wine into the other’s bowl, which 
hints at other ceremonial aspects of winedrinking (E. 
Herzfeld, Die Malereten von Samarra, Berlin 1927, 9-13, 
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pls. I-III; Janine Sourdel-Thomine, B. Spuler e¢ ali, 
Die Kunst des Islam, Berlin 1973, 223, pl. XXIII). 
Their dancing posture and interlocked arms suggest 
that they were mixing wine to a musical accompani- 
ment. R. Ettinghausen has linked this painting with 
a SasAnid adaptation of Dionysiac themes, such as the 
scantily clad women who dance or play musical in- 
struments depicted on Sasanian silver vessels 
(Dionysiac motifs, in From Byzantium to Sasanian Iran and 
the Islamic world, Leiden 1972, 4-5, 9). The ‘Abbasid 
poet Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Nashi describes a wine bowl 
adorned with bending and coquettish women, and 
Abu Nuwas mentions a sakiya who performs a pagan 
ritual as she mixes wine and water (I. Yu Kratkovskiy, 
Sasanidskaya casha v stikhakh Abu Nuvdsa, in Izbrannye 
socineniya, Moscow 1956, 340; idem, Abi Nuvas o 
Sasanidskoy cashe, in ibid., 389-91). 

Both sakis and sakiyas appear in depictions of 
Islamic princes or rulers in various media. Four 
female attendants, including two musicians and a 
saktya, are shown in attendance around the seated 
ruler who is depicted on a silver platter, which has 
been attributed to early 3rd/9th-century Marw, now 
in the Hermitage Museum. The sakiya standing to the 
ruler’s left holds a ewer in one hand and a piece of 
fruit in the other (B. Marschak, Silberschatze des Orients, 
Leipzig 1986, 76-7, figs. 30, 32). More commonly 
shown, however, are sakis. One is depicted in a 
vignette from the ceiling of the Capella Palatina in 
Palermo, built in 1140, where he holds both a cup and 
a flask (R. Ettinghausen, Arab painting, Geneva 1962, 
44-5). The Hermitage owns a silver vessel, attributed 
to Khurasan ca. 90/1000, which depicts a seated 
prince flanked by two youths in Turkish attire; one 
holds a flower, the other a ewer and cup (Marschak, 
op. cit., 77-8, fig. 33). 

Literary references suggest that by the 4th/10th 
century a Turkish youth was considered the ideal sak. 
When the vizier al-Muhallabi was offered a drink of 
water at the palace of the caliph al-Muti* (334-63/946- 
74 [q.v.]), he was allowed to keep not only the service, 
a golden tray and a crystal jug covered with a piece of 
silk-brocade, but also the server, ‘‘a Turkish ghulam 
with an unblemished visage and beautiful clothes’’ 
(Hilal al-Sabi, Rustim dar al-khilafa, ed. M. ‘Awwad, 
Baghdad 1383/1964, 69). The mechanical saki des- 
cribed by al-Djazari [g.v. in Suppl.] in his book on 
mechanical devices is characterised as a ‘‘ten-year old 
slave’’ who wears a short tunic and cap. He holds a 
glass cup in his right hand and a fish in his left. At pre- 
scribed intervals wine flows through the fish into the 
glass. The glass can be removed and the wine drunk. 
After the glass is returned to the saki’s hand the pro- 
cess is repeated. A youthful saki holding a ewer and 
cup also stands by the ruler’s side in a mechanical 
boat filled with drinking figures which can be floated 
on a basin during festivities (The Book of knowledge of in- 
gentous mechanical devices, tr. D.R. Hill, Dordrecht 
1974, 107, 118, pls. XIV, XVII). 

During the rule of slave dynasties such as the 
Atabegs in Syria or the Mamluks of Egypt and Syria, 
youthful slaves chosen as an amir’s or sultan’s personal 
servants, including his s@ki, acquired an increased im- 
portance and often rose to high rank in later life. Sakis 
are depicted along with weapon-bearers clustered 
around seated rulers in paintings and on inlaid 
metalwork produced in ‘Irak and Syria during the 
6th/12th to 8th/14th centuries (Estelle Whelan, The 
Khassakiyah and the origins of Mamluk emblems, in Content 
and context of visual arts in the Islamic world, ed. Priscilla 
Soucek, University Park 1988, 220-4). A saki standing 
with a cup in his right hand and a flask in his left is 


shown among other courtiers on the Mamlik basin 
inlaid by Muhammad Ibn al-Zayn now in the Louvre 
and often referred to as the ‘‘Baptistére de St. Louis”’ 
(Esin Atil, Renaissance of Islam: art of the Mamluks, 
Washington, D.C. 1981, 21-2). Among the 
Mamluks, in particular, the saki’s goblet was 
transformed from a token of servitude to an indicator 
that its bearer belonged to a privileged élite. 
Schematic drawings of a footed goblet appear on ob- 
jects or structures belonging to sakis or former sakis. It 
was used as such by Sultan Kitbugha both before and 
after his accession to the throne (Whelan, op. cit., 230, 
234; L.A. Mayer, Saracenic heraldry, Oxford 1933, 5, 
10-11 and passim). 

The world of the saki was not restricted to the courts 
of rulers or their amirs, for they were also employed in 
public taverns. The range of tasks they performed 
there is vividly illustrated in a painting from a 
manuscript of al-Hariri’s Makamat dated to 634/1237. 
It shows the entire cycle of wine production and con- 
sumption in a two-storey tavern. On the lower level, 
grape juice flows out of a basin in which a youth 
tramples grapes, and another youth strains the juice 
through a cloth-covered vessel supported on a tripod. 
Two youths pass a wine jug from the first to second 
floor. Nearby, two men seated at a table drink wine 
from cups (Paris, B.N., ms. ar. 5847 fol. 33a; D. and 
Janine Sourdel, La civilisation de l’Islam classique, Paris 
1968, 432, fig. 169). This condensed depiction may 
suggest that the beverage being consumed was only 
slightly fermented (J. Sadan, Vin -~ fait de civilisation, in 
Studies in memory of Gaston Wiet, ed. Miriam Rosen- 
Ayalon, Jerusalem 1977, 132-3). 

The most significant transformations of the sdaki’s 
visual role, however, occurred in post-Mongol Persia. 
The Mongols and their successors, particularly the 
Timiurids, were dynasties whose appetite for alcoholic 
beverages often reached epic proportions, and 
painters frequently depict both the serving and drink- 
ing of intoxicants in court settings. Under the 
Mongols, a form of official court portraiture existed in 
which a ruler and his consort were portrayed on a 
throne surrounded by their attendants, officials and 
relatives. Typically, the ruler and his consort appear 
to be drinking wine from shallow cups. One or more 
sakis kneel before their throne holding a golden tray 
ready to replenish their cups from flasks standing on 
a nearby table (Filiz Gagman and Zeren Tanindt, The 
Topkap: Saray Museum: the albums and illustrated manu- 
scripts, tr. J.M. Rogers, Boston 1986, 69, pls. 43, 44). 

During the 8th/14th and 9th/15th centuries, 
features of these Mongol paintings—the table loaded 
with flasks, the kneeling sa@ki, and drinkers in a more 
naturalistic pose—are echoed in many subsequent 
depictions, even those produced for anonymous 
patrons which illustrate literary texts such as the Shah- 
nama of Firdawsi or the Khamsas of Nizami and 
Khusraw Dihlawi (bid., 89, pl. 56; T.W. Lentz and 
G.D. Lowry, Timur and the princely vision, Los Angeles 
1989, cat. no. 21, p. 66, 110-11). Timir’s grandson 
Baysunghur b. Shah Rukh is even shown with a wine 
cup in hand and attended by sékis, one of whom 
kneels, while on horseback at a hunt (ibid., 132, fig. 
132). 

The most detailed presentation of the saki’s role in 
Timitrid court life comes in the frontispiece of a Bustan 
of Sa‘di, now in Cairo, made for Sultan Husayn 
Baykara and dated to 893/1488. This double-page 
painting executed by Bihzad shows a drinking party 
in progress. Even though several participants have 
already succumbed to the effects of alcohol, five sakis 
on the right page prepare another round of drinks. 
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Two decant wine from an unglazed jug into flasks 
while another pair pours an unidentified liquid from 
a smaller silver flask through a funnel into a gold one. 
The fifth saki, holding a spouted ewer, stands waiting, 
perhaps to mix water with the wine. Below them, a 
servant carrying a twohandled jug rushes toward the 
royal party. On the far left of the left-hand page, two 
more sdkis stand with tray and flask ready to fill any 
empty cups. This painting also hints at the court pro- 
duction of alcoholic beverages. In the upper right, 
above the five satis, is a building containing a large 
earthenware vessel which may be a wine-cellar. In 
front of this structure, two Indians sit near a distilling 
apparatus, possibly producing distilled spirits (zbid., 
cat. no. 146, 260-61, 286). 

A true fusion between the saki’s practical and 
literary roles comes only in Safawid paintings, which 
combine the relaxed and informal mood of the 
Timurid drinking party with literary allusions. The 
best examples of this juxtaposition of the mundane 
and the mystical illustrate the poetry of Hafiz. Two 
such paintings belong to a diwan of Hafiz made for 
Sam Mirza, the younger brother of Shah Tahmasp I, 
one depicts a prince and his courtiers celebrating the 
end of Ramadan, the other shows a drinking party in 
a tavern attended by both dervishes and angels. In the 
festival scene it is the sh4h, not the s@ki, whom Hafiz 
compares to the moon, and his appearance becomes a 
signal for the serving of wine to celebrate the end of 
Ramadan. As a saki hands the prince a golden wine- 
cup, a veritable parade of attendants carrying golden 
flasks on silver trays prepare to serve his guests, and 
two of them distribute bottles among the celebrants. 
Another painting from this manuscript explores the 
metaphor of intoxication as path to salvation and 
divine union. Even the ‘‘angel of mercy’’ shown on 
the building’s roof offers other angels a cup of wine. 
In the building and its surroundings, several sakis ply 
their trade. One reaches deep into a large jar to fill the 
flask of a celebrant who brandishes a book in one hand 
as if trying to exchange it for wine, while others hold 
wine cups or wine jugs. The link between intoxication 
and poetic inspiration is alluded to by a white-bearded 
man, who tries to read in an inebriated state (S.C. 
Welch, Perstan painting, New York 1976, 66-9, pls. 17, 
18; Priscilla Soucek, Sultan Muhammad Tabrizi: painter 
at the Safavid court, in Persian masters: five centuries of 
painting, ed. Sheila Canby, Bombay 1990, 58-61). 

Few paintings rival these in the subtlety and com- 
plexity of their interplay of visual and verbal conven- 
tions, but it is in the later 10th/16th and 11th/17th 
centuries that the saki or saktya emerges as an indepen- 
dent artistic theme in drawings or paintings designed 
to be mounted in albums. These sakis or sa@kiyas stand 
in coquettish poses or project a langorous and often 
androgynous sensuality, attributes of the cup-bearer 
long stressed in the literary tradition (A. Welch, Shah 
‘Abbas and the arts of Isfahan, New York 1973, 32, 65, 
72, 82, nos. 11, 50; I. Stchoukine, Les peintures des 
manuscrits de Shah ‘Abbas I, Paris 1954, 189, 193, pls. 
XXV-XXVI, XXX-XXXIII, LXXV, LXXVII- 
LXXIX; Marie Lukens Swietochowski and Sussan 
Babaie, Persian drawings in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 1989, nos. 58-9, 74-7, nos. 24, 32-3). 
Remnants of similar paintings have been uncovered 
on the walls of Safawid palaces such as the Cihil Sutin 
and ‘Ali Kapu and particularly in their private inner 
chambers (Babaie, Safavid palaces at Isfahan: continuity 
and change (1590-1666), Ph.D. diss. New York Univer- 
sity 1993, unpubl., 171-4, 183, 188-9, figs. 160-2, 
169-72, 175-7). 

The pairing of youthful s@kis with bearded men was 


evidently considered particularly appropriate to the 
poetry of Hafiz. Two mid-11th/17th-century Hafiz 
manuscripts, one in Dublin, Chester Beatty, ms. P. 
299, the other in Istanbul, Topkap: Sarayi, H. 1010, 
are virtual albums (A.J. Arberry, B.W. Robinson eé 
alii, The Chester Beatty Library: a catalogue of the Persian 
manuscripts and miniatures, Dublin 1962, 68, F.E. 
Karatay, Farsga yazmalar katalogu, Istanbul 1962, 221, 
no. 645). The Dublin manuscript has 450 tinted 
drawings on 500 folios, and the Istanbul one 555 on 
578 folios. Most of them juxtapose a youthful sakz and 
an older man. 

Depictions of the saki and sakiya in Islamic art have 
strong parallels with the descriptions of these figures 
in the literary tradition. Despite their initial role as 
servants, some came to embody an ideal of beauty 
which inspired poets and painters alike. This evolu- 
tion, apparent in literature as early as in the 4th- 
5th/9th-10th centuries, became prominent in painting 
only later, especially under the Safawids. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(PrisciLta P. Soucek) 

aL-SAKIFA, Sakirat Bani SA‘1DA. The word sakifa 
(L“, s.v.), an approximate synonym of suffa (L‘A, 
s.v.: bahw, mawdi© muzallal), denotes in Arabic a 
covered communal place appropriate for conversation 
and discussion. While the word suffa seems rather to 
be applied to the space covered with palm foliage 
which constituted the primitive mosque (see MASDJiD. 
1, 2), sakifa appears to denote any type of forum or 
public courtyard, covered in accordance with the 
same traditional procedures. 

In historical texts, the term is applied virtually ex- 
clusively to the prolonged and acerbic negotiations 
which preceded the nomination of Aba Bakr as suc- 
cessor to the Prophet Muhammad in the leadership of 
the nascent community. These took place at Medina 
in the summer of 11/632, on the territory of the Bani 
Sa‘ida, a Khazradji clan of the Ansar {q.v.|. The ex- 
pression sakifat Bani Sa‘ida, usually shortened to al- 
sakifa or yawm al-sakifa in the texts, is furthermore in- 
variably applied to this specific historical episode. 

The texture of the narrative, which figures in prac- 
tically all accounts of the beginnings of the communi- 
ty, presented in the earliest times not as a continuous 
narration but in the form of hadith, as a result of which 
it has become an article of faith in Sunni Islam, 
generally comprises the following elements: 

(1) Respective merits of Abi Bakr and of 
‘Umar. The Prophet had always shown a certain 
preference for his two original Companions, but 
possibly with a bias in favour of ‘Umar. The influence 
of ‘A?isha [q.v.], who openly admired the latter, is 
perhaps not irrelevant in this context. The Prophet’s 
explicit appointment of Abi Bakr to lead the Prayer 
in his place, which is often evoked, remains in- 
conclusive in that it does not relate formally to the 
political leadership of the community. Always present 
in this narrative, ‘Umar was furthermore to play the 
role of elder statesman to Abu Bakr, himself a some- 
what colourless personality, until his own accession to 
the caliphate. 

(2) Account of the sakifa proper, with the 
following significant features. 

The resistance of the Ansar to the appointment of 
a Muhadjir [see aL-MUHAD]IRUN] is first shown by the 
reluctance of one of their chieftains, named Basghir b. 
Sa‘d b. Tha‘laba [9.v.], who nevertheless was soon to 
pledge allegiance. But he was replaced by another, the 
rather more formidable Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada [q.v.], who re- 
mained defiant until his death. The adherence of the 
Ansar was ultimately obtained—by force where cer- 
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tain elements among them were concerned. The Bani 
Umayya, for their part, would yield only to the 
decisive injunctions of ‘Umar. The same applied to 
other individuals and groups whose adherence Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar, supported by Abi SUbayda b. al- 
Djarrah (q.v.], successively obtained. The list of these 
groups, and the chronology of their adherence, sug- 
gest the more or less deliberate appropriation of an 
undoubtedly authentic historical basis. Thus it is 
possible to observe successively the adherence of 
“Uthman and of the Bani Umayya, of Sa‘d and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, of the Bana Zuhra, of al-Zubayr 
b. al-SAwwam, and finally of SAIi [q. vz. }. 

In the account of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845), which is 
one of the most ancient known, the figures of ‘Ali, of 
Fatima, and subordinately, of al-‘Abb4s, are totally 
absent. They feature strongly, however, in that of al- 
Tabari (d. 310/923), where SAIt is highlighted in his 
role of an opponent, supported by a faction of the An- 
sar. Following on this, a special chapter is very often 
devoted to the oppositional attitude of ‘Ali and of his 
entourage, where all the evidence suggests that 
Fatima plays the central role. Being advised of the 
lukewarm opinions of the Ansar, she is said then to 
have persuaded her husband to undertake a campaign 
of inducement aimed at them. Some weeks after the 
death of the Prophet she rather conveniently died, 
while ‘Ali remained apparently the last opponent. He 
was to come round in his turn, bringing with him the 
‘*Banu Hashim’’. Al-‘Abbas, who sometimes appears 
as an adviser of ‘Ali on behalf of the ahi al-bayt [q.v.], 
and who maintained strong reservations regarding 
Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, withdrew from the game, no 
doubt with an eye to the future. 

A final chapter comprises the ‘‘khutba of Abi 
Bakr’’, a fragment of pious anthology of no great im- 
portance retained in the same terms by historians as 
well as by authors of adab. 

The account of the sakifa is followed by that of the 
ridda [q.v. in Suppl.] and of the incomparable support 
which Abi Bakr received from ‘Umar in these cir- 
cumstances. 

The evolution of the form of the account, worthy of 
the ancient theatre, is very revealing. ‘Abbasid pro- 
paganda, after the wavering of the Mut‘tazili era, was 
obliged to give prominence to the personalities of the 
first two caliphs, whose posterity never represented a 
political danger, in contradistinction to that of their 
two successors who, in various guises, remained the 
symbols of two oppositional dynastic tendencies. 

It is no less important to show how the Umayyads, 
initially outsiders, were among the first to return to 
the fold, without a blow being struck. It is known that 
the tendency which become dominant from the 
3rd/9th century onward is aimed at the rehabilitation 
of the ‘‘Umayyad century’’, with the object of form- 
ing a common front in opposition to the activities of 
the Shi‘is. 

The account of the oppositional intrigues of 
Fatima, perhaps superimposed, shows incontrovert- 
ibly the permanent distrust by Sunnism in regard to 
‘Alid dynastic aspirations, claiming descent from the 
Prophet’s daughter. But it is skilfully tempered by the 
account of the attitude of ‘All, who submitted without 
a murmur after the demise of his troublesome wife, 
earning his accession to the caliphate and the respect 
of future generations. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Siva, Cairo 1346, ii, 
127-31; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, Leiden 1904-40, iii/1, 
126-33; Ps.-Ibn Kutayba, K. al-Imdma wa ’l-siyasa, 
Cairo 1377/1957, 1-17; Tabari, Ta°rikh, i, 1815-30; 
Wakidi, Maghazi, Oxford 1966, ii, 723-6, 727-31; 
Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, Shark Nahdj al-balagha, Cairo 


1378/1958, i, 128; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, Cairo 1303, 
ii, 122-5; G. Lecomte, Sur une relation de la Saqifa at- 
tribuée a Ibn Qutayba, in SI, xxxi (1970), 171-83. See 
also the Bzb/. of ABU Bakr, as well as articles devoted 
to the other major protagonists mentioned in the 
text. (G. LEcomTE) 
SAKINA (a.), a term of the Kur?an and of 
Islamic religion. The root sh-k-n (Akkadian, 
Hebrew, Aramaic) or s-k-n (Arabic) means basically 
“to go down, rest, be quiescent, inhabit’, and the 
corresponding Later Hebrew form to Arabic sakina is 
sh‘khinad and the Jewish Palestinian Aramaic one 
sh‘khind, Syriac sh‘kinta. Cf. Hebr. ham-mishkan, 
mishkan Yhwh, Syr. mashkan zabhna/zabhné, Ar. kubbat 
al-zaman (al-Kardahi, Lubab, Beirut 1887, ii, 546-7), 
referring to Moses’ tent sanctuary, Exod. xxv. 22). 
The Hebrew usage is generally considered (though 
not by the native Arabic scholars) as the source of Ar. 
sakina, Derived from the idea of ‘‘dwelling within s.th. 
or s.o.’’ is Ar. maskun ‘‘possessed by a spirit, demon, 
Iblis’’, cf. Syr. shekné, pl. shekné, ‘‘ the demon within 
a person’’. Not in fact connected with this Arabic 
term, but deriving from a different root in Akkadian, 
via Hebrew and Aramaic, is Ar. miskin, ‘‘destitute, 
poor, wretched’’; for this, see MISKIN. 

The Kur?an has a large number of words derived 
from the root s-k-n. Apart from the basic meanings of 
‘habitation, residence, hearth, shelter for the night, 
place where spouses meet’’, there are also ‘‘to subdue 
(the winds)’’ (XLII, 33), ‘‘to cause the water to settle 
on the earth (XXIII, 18), ‘‘to halt the shadow’’ 
(XXV, 45), etc. What interests us here is the 
allegorical sense assumed by the term sakina in six 
verses of the Kur’an, beginning with II, 248, where 
it refers to Biblical history. The Israelites, refusing to 
acknowledge the authority of Saul, God’s Chosen 
One, to reign over them (cf. I Sam. x, 26 ff.), hear 
their prophet (nabiyyuhum = Samuel) say, ‘‘The sign of 
his kingship will be that the Ark (¢abut, which had been 
carried off by the Philistines, I Sam. v, 1 ff.) will come 
to you. [In this Ark] there is a sakina from your Lord 
and a relic (bakiyya, the heritage of the prophets, sc. 
Moses’ staff and Aaron’s yellow turban, according to 
Ibn Sidah, in L“A, ed. Beirut, ii, 174-5) of what was 
left by the family of Moses and the family of Aaron, 
and it (sc. the Ark) will be carried by the angels’’. 

According to Exod. xl, 34-5, in the Ark there was 
“the glory (kabéd) of Yahweh. Now, according to G. 
Vajda, the term sh’khina, absent from the Bible, 
assumed ‘‘in some way a consequential meaning to 
the Biblical word kabéd. It implies something of God, 
without being taken, in the majority of its attestations, 
as being identical with God. His translation of 
‘presence’? is a step towards abstraction, its 
spiritualisation, if one wishes to express it thus, with- 
out bringing us much knowledge of the object 
signified (cf. the review of Goldberg [see Bzbi.], in 
RE], cxxviii [1969, publ. 1970], 280-2). In essence, 
Goldberg’s opinion, 455, is that, in Vajda’s formula- 
tion, the term sh’khind was expressly created to denote 
the act of inhabitation, and then the divinity which 
‘inhabits’. Originally, and above all, the term thus 
denoted the divinity present in the sanctuary; it was 
accordingly first of all limited to the type of sh*khing 
involving a presence and only understood secondarily 
in the sense of manifestations of the divinity (:d:d., 
281). 

This ‘‘presence’’ of God was equally displayed 
outside the Ark by a cloud which enveloped it. Its 
presence marked a halt in the march and its disap- 
pearance the resumption of the march (Exod. xl, 
36-8). 

It is this presence of God which the term sakina ex- 
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presses in the other Kuranic citations, a presence 
shown in the divine aid vouchsafed to the Prophet and 
the believers in battle, giving them the victory. Hence 
at the encounter of al-Hudaybiya [g.v.] in the year 
6/628, on the way to Mecca, ‘‘God was satisfied with 
the believers when they were swearing allegiance to 
you under the tree, and He knew what was in their 
hearts, and He sent down upon them the sakina and 
He recompensed them with a victory near at hand”’ 
(xlviii, 18). At the time of the conquest of Mecca, ‘‘It 
is He who sent down the sakina in the hearts of the 
believers, in order that they might add faith to their 
(existing) faith’? (xlviii, 4). Confronting the 
unbelievers whose hearts were still animated by the 
fierceness of the Dyahiliyya, ‘‘God sent down His sakina 
upon His messenger and upon the believers, and 
caused them to cleave to the word of piety’’ (xlviii, 
26). Already, fleeing from Mecca in the company of 
Aba Bakr, ‘‘God sent down His sakina upon him (sc. 
in the Cave) and supported him with hosts whom you 
did not see’’ (ix, 40). 

We are thus in a context of warfare, as were the 
Israelites in the time of Saul who asked God to give 
them a leader capable of leading them to victory (cf. 
Kur’an, II, 246). 

This divine aid, bestowed on the Prophet at Badr 
(III, 123 ff.), is vouchsafed by an innumerable, invisi- 
ble army, which appears in the shape of a 
“transparent, waterless cloud’’ (or in the form of a 
mythical bird), called by Tradition sarad, surad or sur- 
rad. Mudjahid [q.v.] relates that ‘‘the sakina, the sarad 
and Gabriel came with Abraham from the north (al- 
Sham)’ (cf. his Tafsir, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tahir 
b. Muhammad al-Strati, Doha, Katar 1396/1976, 
114). Al-Azraki, Akhbar Makka, 27 ff., cf. also L‘A, 
loc. cit., likewise relates that it was with Abraham (cf. 
Goldberg, 300 ff.) that the sakina came to Mecca. It 
had a head like that of a she-cat and two wings (on the 
sakina as a supernatural force in animal form, see 
Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, 
Leiden 1896-9, i, 198, and Scholem [see Bibi.}, 53), 
and it came down ‘“‘like a cloud (ghamama) or a mist 
(dababa), having in its centre something like a head 
which could talk’’ (27). Later on (30), ‘‘Ibrahim came 
from Armenia on Burak [q.v.] with the sakina, which 
had a face which could talk; it whistled like a light 
breeze’’. When Abraham wished to build the Ka‘ba, 
the sakina unfolded itself like a snake on the first foun- 
dations and told him, ‘‘Build on top of me’’, ‘‘and so 
he built; hence every Bedouin in flight and every 
powerful person inevitably circumambulates the sanc- 
tuary under the sakina’s protection’’ (31). 

All these traditions connect the sakina with the sanc- 
tuary, as it is in Kur’an, II, 248, and link it with the 
Prophet’s battles, with the idea of his being victorious, 
as in the other citations involving God’s aid in the 
form of an invisible army. In a study on the Hanifs, 
in REJ, cxxx (1971), 165-82, J.-Cl. Vadet brought 
forward an argument giving credence to this view of 
things. He explains the Kuranic hapax ribbiydn, in 
III, 146, by the Biblical hapax mé-ribh‘bhot kodesh 
(mostly amended to mribhath kadesh) (Deut. xxxiii, 2, 
cf. v. 17, reb‘both ‘‘hosts’? of Ephraim), to be 
translated as ‘‘the saintly hosts’’. Moses, ‘‘the man of 
God, blessed the Children of Israel before he died, 
saying Yahweh has come down from Sinai; He raised 
himself up for those of Se‘ir; He shone forth from the 
mountain of Pharan; and He came forth from the 
saintly hosts’. Envisaging his approaching end, 
Muhammad asks his devotees what they would do 
after his death, ‘‘Would you go back to your errors?’’, 
and he continues, ‘‘How many a prophet has there 


been who has fought at the head (or: accompanied by) 
numerous armies (rtbbiyyin kathir™), and they did not 
become discouraged because of what befell them in 
the way of God, nor grew weak nor became quiescent 
(istakanu)? God loves those who endure”’ (III, 146). 

Placed in a context like that of Deut. xxxiii, 2, sc. 
Moses’ farewell speech to his community, this verse 
takes on a quite different meaning. It is thus a case of 
innumerable, invisible armies by means of which God 
sustains His prophets in the accomplishment of their 
missions, i.e. of the sakina being identified with the 
Ark and signifying its Presence, and of nibbtyytin/sarad 
denoting the numberless army of angels, the saintly 
hosts, who appear in the form of a cloud. Sakina and 
sarad represent two of the many forms of theophany. 

Beyond this prophetic context just noted, the sakina 
assumes in Hadith (see Concordance, ii, 494-5), as in 
rabbinical tradition (see Goldberg), a spiritual and 
moral signification. It ‘‘enveloped’’ the Prophet 
(ghashiyat-hu) at the moment of revelation (wahy), 
came down (nazalat) on the Kur’an (‘‘We have 
brought down the Kur’dn in a discontinuous form 
(fasi*") and the sakina in a continuous one (sabr*")’’), 
hovered above the Prophet when he left ‘Arafa and 
above the believers, and spoke with the tongue (/san) 
of “Umar (b. al-Khattab). It is identified with a collec- 
tion of moral attitudes and virtues—gravity, bearing, 
modesty, dignity, calmness, patience, magnanimity, 
clemency and everything which characterises a pious 
person. In Islamic mysticism, it becomes an ‘‘interior 
illumination” (ndr fi ’l-kalb), after the manner of 
gnosis and the Kabbala, which make it into a ‘“‘light 
emanating from the primaeval light’’ (Urlicht) which 
is none other than God Himself (cf. Scholem, 78 ff.). 
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. (T. Faup) 

SAKIZ (the Ottoman Turkish name for Chios, the 
Greek name of this island and of its capital; sakiz 
means ‘‘gum mastic’’, a testimony to the product for 
which Chios was famous), an island in the eastern 
Aegean alongside the Turkish coast, from which only 
8 km/5 miles separate it at the narrowest point of the 
strait of Chios (Sakiz boghazi); the large peninsula of 
Karaburun on the mainland, jutting north, separates 
the island’s northern half from the gulf and port of 
Smyrna [see 1zM1R in Suppl.]. 

With an area of 841 km’, it is the fifth largest island 
of the Aegean after Crete [see 1kritisH], Euboea [see 
EGRIB0Z}, Lesbos [see MIDILLI], and Rhodes [see 
ropos]. Administratively, Chios forms one of 
Greece’s 52 nomoi; its nomos also includes two other 
important features: the islands of Psara and Antipsara 
some 20 km/12 miles to the west, and the Oinousses 
islets (Koyun adalan in Turkish, Spalmadori in 
Italian; the last-named form is customarily used in 
western scholarly literature) between it and the 


: Karaburun peninsula. The capital and main port city 


is situated on the island’s eastern coast near the 
strait’s narrowest point opposite the Turkish harbour 
of Gegme [see GESHME]. 
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The importance of Chios, which it owed to several’ 


factors, rose to a peak between the 14th and 16th cen- 
turies but continued until the early 19th. The factors 
were its crossroads position on maritime and con- 
tinental trading routes, the uniqueness of the much- 
prized gun mastic produced nowhere else (lentisk 
shrubs grow in other parts of the Mediterranean too, 
but only the soil of southern Chios gives to the gum 
which their bark exudes the desired quality), and the 
acumen of the Genoese (masters of the island between 
1304 and 1566), who used the port, in tandem with 
Galata, as the hub of their commercial empire; in fact, 
most of these aspects continued even after the Ot- 
toman conquest of 1566 or re-emerged in other forms 
(such as the enterprising spirit of its Greek popula- 
tion). The island’s role in the Middle Ages must be 
linked with that of the two Phokaias from where the 
Genoese exported alum, and with the port of Gesme 
from where goods other than alum brought from or 
through Anatolia were ferried to Chios for long- 
distance shipment. The last-named aspect continued 
well into the Ottoman period until it was definitively 
eclipsed by the dramatic rise of Smyrna in the 17th 
century. 

No known evidence suggests that Chios would have 
attracted much attention of the Arabs in the early cen- 
turies of Islam, but its proximity to the mainland ex- 
posed this Byzantine possession to Muslim raids once 
the Turks penetrated Anatolia by the end of the 11th 
century. The maritime principality (1089-92) of the 
Saldjik prince Gaka or Cakan, with Smyrna as its 
base, included Chios. Repetition of a similar conquest 
by the principality of Aydin [see ayDin-oGHLu], 
especially by its dynamic prince Umur Beg [see uMuR 
pasa] in the first half of the 14th century, was staved 
off by combinations of multinational and multiconfes- 
sional alliances, rivalries and military and naval cam- 
paigns, and even a Crusade. By itself, Byzantium ap- 
peared unable to defend Chios and the nearby coastal 
places against the Turks, and had to accept help from 
such naval powers as the Venetians, Catalans, 
Hospitallers of Rhodes, Genoese, or more general 
leagues of western Christendom, ceaselessly urged on 
by the Popes. The high price, both spiritual and 
economic, of western help and presence sometimes 
made such Byzantine emperors or contenders for the 
throne as Andronicus III (1329-41) or John Can- 
tacuzenus prefer a Turkish alliance. Chios came by 
1304 under the control of the Genoese family of Zac- 
caria; meanwhile, they or their other countrymen also 
laid hands on the two Phokaias (Old and New, Eski 
Foca and Yeni Foga in Turkish) near the northern en- 
trance to the Gulf of Smyrna. Although their hold on 
Chios was interrupted by Andronicus, who with the 
help of Umur Beg reclaimed Byzantine control of 
some of these places (this help, however, could receive 
a different interpretation in the Turks’ eyes: the Ot- 
toman historian Eflaki mentions a raid on the island 
by Umur, who carried off much mastic as booty and 
subjected the island to the kharddj [q.v.}, thus incor- 
porating Chios into the Dar al-Islam; see {nalcik, in 
Bibl.). 

The Crusade of 1344, which captured Smyrna from 
the Turks, set in motion a chain of events that in- 
directly led to a Genoese reconquest of Chios (1346). 
This time it was not a family but a company of 
shareholders who acquired control of the island and 
kept it until the Ottoman conquest of 1566. This com- 
pany was known as the Maona of Chios, and secon- 
darily, from 1362 when its definitive charter was es- 
tablished, as the Giustinianis; ‘‘Maona’’ is believed to 
be a term of Arabic origin (ma‘ana ‘‘help, solidarity’, 


hence commercial company; see Bibl. and Ma‘UNa). 
The Giustinianis were a family whose house in Genoa 
was acquired by the company as its headquarters 
there. A podesta sent by the government of Genoa was 
the titular governor of Chios (as were the two podestas 
of Old and New Phokaia respectively), but otherwise, 
the company was virtually autonomous on the island. 
Initially, a vague kind of suzerainty was also conceded 
to the Byzantine emperor, and an annual sum was 
sent to him; gradually, however, the tribute paid to 
the Turks became more significant. At first given to 
those of Aydin (by the Byzantine governor in An- 
dronicus’s time), eventually this sum became an im- 
portant annual tribute sent to the Ottoman sultan, 
and kept increasing until it reached 14,000 ducats in 
Sileyman II’s [g.v.] time (still bearable, if the 
reported revenue of 30,000 ducats did not falter). It 
was the Maona’s inability to carry out this obligation 
during the last three years of their rule that by 1566 
contributed to the Ottoman decision to seize the 
island. 

Genoese rule in Chios was remarkable for its long 
duration in the face of Ottoman expansion, for the 
economic role the island played as a source of gum 
mastic, as a transit port in international shipping, and 
for the co-existence of a Greek Orthodox population 
with a ruling Latin Catholic élite. Luck (a grain 
blockade and then a devastating raid by Bayezid I 
[g.v.] with 60 ships, in or soon after 1397, might have 
been followed by conquest if Timur [q.v.] had not 
eliminated the dynamic sultan). Diplomacy, 
economic strength and care not to provoke the Ot- 
tomans, rather than military or naval strength, en- 
sured its long survival, in contrast to Hospitaller 
Rhodes, for example. This contrast, however, also 
showed the arrangement’s ultimate fragility when we 
compare the Ottoman conquest of Rhodes (1522) with 
that of Chios. Frustrated by the failure to conquer 
Malta (1565), Siileyman sent the imperial fleet under 
the kapudan pasha Piyale Pasha [q.v.], the conqueror of 
Djarba [¢.v.] in 1560) in the spring of 1566 on a cam- 
paign whose goal, contrary to Europe’s fears, was not 
a renewed attempt against Malta but against Chios: 
the conquest consisted of an arrest of the Maona’s 
governing body whose twelve members had come 
with presents on board the commander’s ship, and an 
unopposed occupation of the island. 

Some of the contradictions and special features that 
marked the history of mediaeval Chios continued 
during its Ottoman period. Until the tragedy of 1822, 
the island enjoyed a unique status that made it stand 
out as a prosperous and happy place where all the 
three main communities—Orthodox Greek, Catholic 
Latin, and Muslim Ottoman—lived in relative har- 
mony. Like other large islands and conquered prov- 
inces, Chios became a sandjak [q.v.] (in this case, part 
of the eyalet [9.v.] of Djaza*ir-1 Bahr-i Safid [q.v.]), gov- 
erned by an administrative body of the standard type 
and secured by a garrison of at most 2,000 troops 
quartered chiefly in the capital’s citadel; aside from 
these representatives of the Porte, there were almost 
no other Turks on the island, and the population had 
virtual autonomy in its internal affairs. Some of the 
mostly Genoese, Catholic élite stayed on after the con- 
quest, and they did not lose all their privileges forth- 
with. These last survived even the 1599 attempt by the 
Florentines to conquer the island, but the Venetian 
conquest and brief possession in 1694-5 did deal them 
a serious blow which, however, further strengthened 
the position of the Orthodox majority governed by an 
enlightened oligarchy: the Catholic élite, accused of 
collaborating with the invader, definitively lost their 
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privileges to the Greeks. The Venetian attack, under- 
taken during the Ottoman-Hapsburg war of 1683-99, 
provoked a naval response from the Turks, whose 
ultimate victory revealed the successful modernisation 
of the imperial fleet under the able leadership of 
Mezemorta Hiiseyin Pasha [see HUSAYN PASHA, MEZ- 
zomorto]. For the reasons stated above, Turkish vic- 
tory ushered in what may have been the happiest 
period in the history of Chios and which lasted until 
1822. The island continued to export gum mastic 
(partly to Istanbul, where the ladies of the Harem 
were among the principal consumers), but it also par- 
ticipated in the dramatic surge of Ottoman Greek 
maritime trade and merchant marine during the 18th 
century. Enterprising families developed business ties 
with Europe, and participated in the intellectual and 
scientific rise of the West, some of which they in turn 
propagated in Ottoman society where they frequently 
enjoyed the status of high officials and the sultan’s 
physicians. Alexander Mavrocordato (1637-1719), 
who had studied medicine in Padua, wrote a Latin 
treatise on the circulation of the blood, and became 
prominent as the chief dragoman of the Porte during 
the negotiations that led to the Treaty of Karlowitz in 
1699 [see KARLOF&a]. 

The waters off Chios were visited by the Russians 
in the summer of 1770, an operation undertaken in 
the framework of the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-74. 
A clash between the Russian fleet under Admiral 
A.G. Orlov and the Ottoman one under Husam ul- 
Din Pasha ended in a draw, but it was highlighted by 
the exploits of the kapudan-i humayin Hasan Beg (later 
Pasha; see DJEZA7IRLI GHAZI HASAN PASHA) against the 
ship of Admiral G.A. Spiridov. The Turks withdrew 
to Cesme, which by then served as a naval base; the 
result was the notorious destruction of the entire Ot- 
toman fleet by fire ships with which the Russians 
managed to attack the crowded harbour in the night 
of 7 July. The subsequent attempt to seize the port of 
Chios was repulsed by the Turkish garrison, or was 
given up due to reports of the plague on the island. 
While the triumph at Gesme earned Orlov the 
honorific title ‘‘Gesmenskiy’’ conferred on him by 
Catherine I], Hasan Beg’s heroism was noticed by 
Istanbul, which aptly entrusted to him the defence of 
the Dardanelles and the rescue of Lemnos from the 
Russians and eventually raised him to the post of 
kapudan pasha. 

The peace and prosperity of Chios abruptly ended 
in 1822, when revolutionary Greeks from other 
places, especially from the island of Samos [see sisam], 
landed on Chios and incited some of its inhabitants to 
second the uprising which was agitating the mainland. 
The besieged Turkish garrison in the capital’s citadel 
held out until the imperial fleet brought relief. The 
subsequent repression carried out on the orders of the 
governor, Wahid Pasha, against the objections of the 
fleet’s commander, the kapudan pasha Nasth-zade ‘Ali 
Pasha, crippled the island (which lost over one-half of 
its population—estimated at some 80,000 souls—in 
the slaughter and deportation to the slave market in 
Smyrna), and may have indirectly spurred Europe to 
increase its support for Greece’s independence. Like 
most conflicts involving Chios, this one too had a 
markedly naval dimension, and although the Ot- 
toman fleet prevailed, the Greek side scored a well- 
remembered triumph when on 18 June Konstantin 
Kanaris sank the Turkish flagship in the harbour of 
Chios; while the kapudan pasha with most hands perish- 
ed, the Greek native of Psara thus launched his own 
career that would propel him to the pinnacle of Greek 
politics. Both Mezemorta Hiiseyin Pagha and Nasiih- 
zade ‘Ali Pasha are buried in Chios. 


Nevertheless, Chios displayed remarkable 
resilience even after this tragedy, and benefited once 
more from the benign Ottoman rule which by 1832 al- 
lowed the Greek population to re-establish much of its 
internal autonomy; this was underscored by the 
respect which the sultan ‘Abd al-Medjid I [g.v.] show- 
ed the island’s ruling elite during his 1856 visit. On 
the formal level, the Chiotes’ self-rule ended in 
1283/1866 as a result of the restructuring of the Ot- 
toman empire, which replaced the eyalet structure with 
that of the much more uniform wildyat [g.v.] system; 
the administrative centre of the new wilayat of 
Dyaza@?ir-i Bahr-i Safid, usually in Rhodes, sometimes 
moved to Chios. The governor of the island (called 
miitesarvif in this period) was from 1887 until his death 
in 1888 the Ottoman writer and reformist Namik 
Kemal [see KEMAL, MEHMED NAM{k]. The recovery of 
Chios, well under way during this final stage of Ot- 
toman rule, was dealt a serious blow by a devastating 
earthquake in 1881. 

Ottoman rule in Chios ended in the same manner 
as in Lesbos but slightly later (December 
1912/January 1913), and Greek sovereignty was 
ratified by the same two treaties (London 1913 and 
Lausanne 1923). 
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aa (S. Soucek) 

SAKKA? ‘a.), lit. water-carrier, was a term 
denoting manual workers who carried water in a 
leather-bottle (kirba) or jar (ké#z) on their shoulders or 
on a mule (and even on a camel in rare circumstances) 
in pre-modern towns and large villages as well as 
pilgrimage centres throughout the Middle East and 
North Africa. A leather bottle during the early Islamic 
period reportedly cost a modest sum of about 3 
dirhams. The necessity for supplying drinking water 
to the thirsty and the poor members of the community 
was regarded, according to a tradition (hadith), as a 
work of excellent charity (sadaka). On the other hand, 
refusal to supply water to a thirsty person is an act of 
great sin (al-Dhahabi, Kabair, 362). It was therefore 
recommended to wealthy Muslims to build water- 
fountains (sabil [g.v.]) and dig wells for charitable pur- 
poses. The habit of selling water from a well (4177) to 
the people of Medina, after the Hidjra of the Prophet 
Muhammad, led the companion ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 
to buy the well-known Bi?r Rima for supplying water 
free of cost to many inhabitants of the oasis town. An 
engraving on a public fountain in Cairo proclaims the 
tradition that the offering of drinking water is an ac- 
tion of spiritual merit. 

The virtue of carrying water extolled in an Islamic 
tradition inspired many pious Muslims to accept this 
profession. Such were the notable instances of the 
Arab poet Abu Tammam (d. 232/846), the Persian 
poet Shaykh Sa‘di (d. 682/1283) and the mystic 
Ibrahim b. Adham, who were water-carriers for vari- 
ous lengths of time in their life. The historian al- 
Dhahabi illustrates a typical water-carrier in the 
career of Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
Mukri? Abii ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Sakka? (d. 572/1176) 
who regularly earned a livelihood as a water-carrier 
supplying water manually to the houses of the public. 
Ibn al-Sakka? was also a recounter of Islamic tradi- 
tions. Many Arab historians and writers of the 
‘Abbasid epoch quote Dhu ’I-Nin al-Misri’s (d. 
245/859) frequent reference to a case of the virtue 
(muri’a) in the life of a well-dressed Baghdadi 
itinerant water-carrier (sakka”) who refused to accept 
payment of a dinar as the price of a drink of fresh 
water from a foreigner. 

In spite of their good reputation, however, the 
water-carriers, according to al-Djahiz, could never 
become wealthy and prosperous during the heyday of 
the ‘AbbAsid caliphate; their poor economic condition 
was comparable to that of the brick-layers, potters, 


workers. The carriers of the essential commodity of 
water enjoyed probably the highest prestige among 
pre-industrial workers in Islamic society. Ibn Strin (d. 
110/729) affirmed the favourable status of the water- 
carrier in his interpretation of dreams. Also, the 
writers of the 4isba manuals insisted on cleanliness and 
the hygienic condition of the jars, cups and leather 
bottles of the water-carriers in the interest of public 
health. The encyclopaedic Arab biographer al-Safadi 
(d. 764/1362) noted that al-Sakka? was an established 
nisba among his contemporaries, who included some 
teachers of hadith and learned men. 
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Fakhiri, Aleppo 1978, 362; Ibshihi, al-Mustatraf, 
Cairo 1952, ii, 62; Djabarti, ‘Agia7ib al-athar, Cairo 
1967, vii, 313-14; N. Elisséeff et al., in RCEA, xvi, 
Cairo 1964, 145; M.A.J. Beg, A contribution to the 
economic history of the Caliphate: a study of the cost of hv- 
ing and the economic status of artisans in “Abbasid Iraq, in 
IQ, xvi (1972), 140-67; idem, Water-carriers in early 
Islamic civilization, in IC (1984), 75-8; Ibn Seerin’s 
Dictionary of dreams, translated from the Arabic by 
Muhammad M. al-Akili, Pennsylvania 1992, 469. 
Seek (M.A.J. Bec) 
SAKKAKI, one of the early poets in Caghatay 
Turkish (‘‘early’’ meaning, before Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa’i’s [g.v.] time). He lived around 802/1400, 
presumably in Samarkand, but certainly all his 
lifetime in Transoxania. As we can infer from the 
dedications of his kasidas, his patrons included Khalil 
Sultan (ruler in Samarkand 807-12/1405-9), Ulugh 
Beg (812-53/1409-49) and Arslan Kh’adja Tarkhan. 
Almost all the information about his person is gained 
from remarks made about him by Nawa’i in his 
Madjalis an-nafa?is and in the Muhakamat al-lughatayn. 
Although he was popular in Samarkand during his 
lifetime, Nawa’i is relatively depreciative of Sakkaki’s 
talent, a judgement apparently shared by others; 
apart from one bayt quoted by Nawa’i, the only known 
reference to his work by another poet is the quotation 
of one bayt in the collective manuscript in which Sak- 
kaki’s diwan is preserved. The following statement by 
Nawa’1 is well-known: he says that he heard people in 
Samarkand claim that ‘‘all good poems by Lutfi 
belong to him (Sakkaki); he (Lutfi) has stolen them 
and has attached his name to them.’’ Nawa’i goes on 
to comment that ‘‘this is the kind of silly boast which 
is widespread in Transoxania’’. (The statement is 
usually wrongly interpreted the other way round by 
Turkish scholars as meaning that Sakkaki was 
rumoured to have done the stealing.) Indeed, Nawa’i 
may just betray a shade of southern chauvinism here, 
quite apart from the fact that a certain amount of local 
pride on the part of the Transoxanians may be ex- 
pected for a time in which the focus of literary activity 
only just has been shifting southwards to Harat. In 
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interrelated with Lutfi’s poetry (Eckmann 1959) and 
that of others (Hofman 1969). 

Both the language and poetics of Sakkaki highlight 
the arbitary nature of his classification as a 
‘‘Caghatay’’ poet; at least in the early stage, this 
designation at one and the same time refers to a per- 
son being a Persian-style court poet and to the 
political context (i.e. he worked at a Timurid court). 
But his language has preserved some typical 
Khdrazmian Turkish traits, e.g. the rendering of *8 
asz ~ y (e.g. azak ~ ayak ‘‘foot’’); this tendency is 
probably enhanced by the fact that he was from Tran- 
soxania and may thus prove helpful in solving the 
problem of the relationship of his poetry with other 
contemporary poets (most notably: Lutfi). The rules 
of ‘arid metrics applied by Sakkaki also definitely 
reflect the late Kh’arazmian Turkish stage. It is the 
same as is found in Kh’arazmi’s Mahabbat-nama: 
etymologically long vowels are still frequently 
metrically long, whereas a first stage of Persification 
of the metre is noticeable in the regular occurrence of 
iméla (only in Arabo-Persian loan words). 
Characteristic is the variable rendering of the words 
birla ~ bila ‘‘with’’ and ermds ~ emds to fit the ex- 
igences of the metre. The extended radif is a feature 
also found in e.g. Lutfi’s poetry. The preponderance 
of the genres of the ghazal and the kasida are to be ex- 
pected with a court poet; they carry with them a larger 
range of metres and new Persian style imagery of the 
kind which is usually associated with Sakkaki’s near- 
contemporary Hafiz [g.v.]. However, considering the 
general context in which the poetry of Hafiz arose, 
one should be careful when attributing similarities in 
any contemporary poet to Hafiz’s style to direct influ- 
ence. Another commonplace statement about Sakkaki 
introducing elements of traditional oral poetry in his 
verses must also be viewed with caution: occasional 
sequences of alliteration are already encountered in 
Rabghizi’s (q.v.] Kisas al-anbiya? (710/1310). And 
after all, relatively simple language and inclusion of 
folksy elements are a common characteristic of ghazal 
writing (both Persian and Turkish) of his age. 

These philological, linguistic and literary problems 
still await thorough treatment; even a critical edition 
of Sakkaki’s poems is lacking. The only version of 
Sakkaki’s diwdn extant is contained in 31 folia of a 
British Library manuscript, Or. 2079, and even that 
is incomplete. It contains one munadjat, one nat, 12 
kasidas (plus one defective one) and 57 ghazals (ghazals 
with end rhymes from 6a? to nin are lacking). Three 
more ghazals (parallel in Uyghur and Arabic script) 
were found in a manuscript of the Ayasofya Library, 
Istanbul, 4757. One bayt is quoted by Nawa’i, and one 
bayt by Yakini (ms. B.L. Or. 2079, fol. 319b). 

Bibliography: 1. Edition. Sakkakiy, Tanlangan 
asarlar, Tashkent 1958 (in transliteration). Partial 
editions. J. Eckmann, Cagatay dtli drnekleri. III. 
Sekkdki divanindan pargalar, in Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyate 
Dergtst, xx (1959), 157-74 (2 kastdas, 14 ghazals); K. 
Eraslan, Cagatay suri ~ Sekkaki, in Turk Dili (1986), 
569-79 (in transliteraton; munagjat, 1 kasida, 4 
ghazals); art. Sakkaki in Uyghur kilasstk adtbiyatidin 
ndémunilar, ed. T. Eliyop and R. Jari, Sindjan Khalq 
Nashriyati 1981, 189-225 (17 ghazals in modern 
Uyghur spelling). 

2. Studies. J. Eckmann, Die tschagataische 
Literatur, in PTF, ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 306-8; H.F. 
Hofman, Turkish literature, Section 3, Pt. 1, Utrecht 
1969, v, 153-7 (and further references there); E. 
Rustamov, Uzbekskaya poeziya v pervoy polovine XV 
veka, Moscow 1963; Ye.E. Bertel’s, Navoi. Opit 
tvorteskoy btografi, Moscow-Leningrad 1948, 54-8. 

(H. BoescHorten) 


aL-SAKKAKI, Asu Ya‘kis YUsur 8. Api Bakr b. 
Muhammad al-Kh’arazmi Siradj al-Din, influen- 
tial rhetorician writing in Arabic. He was born 
in Kh’arazm on 3 Djumada J, 555/11 May 1160 ac- 
cording to most sources, or in the year 554, according 
to his contemporary Yakit (Jrshad, ed. Rifa‘l, xx, 59). 
He died toward the end of Radjab 626/mid-June 1229 
in Karyat al-Kindi near Almaligh in Farghana. In 
spite of his fame already during his lifetime, the cir- 
cumstances of his life are shrouded in obscurity—a 
fact most likely attributable to the upheavals of the 
Mongol conquest. Very brief notices on him appear in 
the Hanaft biographical dictionaries (Ibn 
Kujlabugha, Tad al-taragjim, Baghdad 1962, 81-2; 
Ibn Abi ’1-Wafa? al-Kurashi, al-Djawahir al-mudiyya, 
Haydarabad 1332, ii, 225-6; and ‘Abd al-Hayy al- 
Laknawt, al-Fawdd al-bahiyya, ed. B.A. al-Na‘sani, 
Cairo 1324/1906, s.n.) as well as in al-Suyuti’s dic- 
tionary of language scholars (Bughyat al-wu‘at, ed. 
M.A. Ibrahim, Cairo 1384/1964-5, ii, 364), while 
some legendary anecdotal accounts have been 
transmitted in the Eastern tradition (prominently in 
al-Kh’ansari, Rawdat al-djanndt, ed. M.‘A. al- 
Rawdati, n.p. 1367, 745-6). The edifying story that 
al-Kh’4nsari recounts on the authority of the Zinai al- 
madjalis of Madjd al-Din Muhammad al-Huszyni al- 
Madjdi (a contemporary of Baha? al-Din al-‘Amili, 
who died in 1030/1621), the gist of which is that al- 
Sakkaki started out as an accomplished craftsman (a 
smith) and began the career of a scholar rather late at 
the age of thirty, is very likely a transposition of a 
similar curriculum vitae told about the Shafi scholar al- 
Kaffal  (‘‘the Locksmith’’) al-Marwazi (Ibn 
Khallikan, ed. I. ‘Abbas, Beirut n.d., iii, 46; al- 
Subki, Tabakdt al-Shafi‘tyya, Cairo n.d., iii, 199). Al- 
Khwansari hints at this possibility (Rawdat, 745, ll. 
33-4), and the fact that, in the story, the teacher of al- 
Sakkaki is portrayed as a Shafi'l corroborates the bor- 
rowing. Nevertheless, a certain similarity in their life 
curves may have prompted the transposition of the 
story. However, whether al-Sakkaki himself or, more 
likely, one of his forebears was a die-cutter (sakkak) or 
whether his nisba is derived from an otherwise unat- 
tested place-name Sakkaka is a moot point in the 
sources. Other stories depict al-Sakkaki as an expert 
in magic and occult sciences (al-Kh’ansari, Rawdat, 
746; al-Laknawi, Fawa7id, 301); as al-Nasawi’s 
biography of the Kh’drazmshah Djalal al-Din 
Mingburnu (r. 617-28/1220-31) shows, al-Sakkaki’s 
fame in this field was already well established during 
his lifetime (Siva, ed. O. Houdas, Paris 1891, 150-1; 
tr. idem, Paris 1895, 249-50; ed. H.A. Hamdi, Cairo 
1953, 253-4). He seems to have made the transition 
from the Kh“arazmshahs to the Mongols quite suc- 
cessfully, since one of the stories that feature al- 
Sakkaki’s magical powers put him in the entourage of 
Caghatay Khan [g.v.] at Almaligh. However, calum- 
nies on the part of the latter’s vizier Kutb al-Din 
Habash ‘Amid resulted in al-Sakkaki’s incarceration, 
and he is said to have died after three years in jail. 

The Hanafi biographical dictionaries mention a few 
of his teachers in law, among whom Sadid b. Muham- 
mad al-Khayyati deserves mention, because in the 
chain of scholarship he was the link between al- 
Sakkaki and al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144 [q.v.]). 
Like the latter, al-Sakkaki was a Mu‘tazili. As for the 
linguistic disciplines, he himself refers with great 
veneration to his teacher al-Hatimi who, however, 
cannot be otherwise identified (for references to 
quotations, see Simon, Sprachbetrachiung, 77-8, n. 38). 
The only known disciple of al-Sakkaki is Mukhtar b. 
Muhammad al-Zahidi (d. 658/1260) who is said to 
have studied ka/ém with him; Mukhtar is the author of 
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the fikk work Kunyat al-munya which has acquired a 
certain fame for being one of the few sources for the 
old Kh’4razmian language, containing, as it does, 
phrases in that language that have some legal import 
(see KHYARAZM, at vol. IV, 1062). It is not unlikely 
that al-Sakkakt was quadrilingual in Kh’arazmian, 
Kh’arazm Turkic, Persian and Arabic. 

In spite of a number of lost or doubtful works that 
have been ascribed to him, al-Sakkaki is really a man 
of one book, the Mifiah al-‘uliim. This ‘‘Key to the 
Sciences’’ is not, as imprecise formulations in secon- 
dary sources can lead one to believe, a work of 
rhetoric. Rather, the author intended to cover all 
linguistic disciplines, with the exception of /ugha ‘‘lex- 
icon, lexicography’’. The work is divided into three 
major parts dedicated respectively to “ilm al-sarf ‘‘mor- 
phology’’, ‘ilm al-nahw ‘‘syntax’’, and ‘ilm al-ma‘ani 
wa ’l-bayan ‘‘stylistics and theory of imagery’’. The 
first part contains at its beginning also a brief section 
on phonetics (makharidy al-hurtf) and a discussion of 
root formation and semantic derivation (zshtikak), 
while the third part has the following supplements: (1) 
a brief section on rhetorical figures (wudjth ... li-kasd 
tahsin al-kalam), (2) a takmila on hadd ‘‘definition’’, and 
(3) one on istidlal ‘‘argumentation’’; and (4) and (5) 
a tatimma on poetry dealing with ‘“ilm al-‘arid 
‘‘metrics’’ and ‘ilm al-kafiya ‘“‘rhyme theory’’. Finally, 
in the khatima the author wards off attacks on the 
linguistic correctness of the Kur?4n. A complete count 
of all the topics, whether dealt with in the main parts 
or in appendices, results in the number of ‘‘twelve 
Arab sciences (i.e. language sciences)’’ that later 
authors have detected in al-Sakkaki’s work (see e.g. 
al-Kh’ansari, 745, 1. 32). It is clear that the author 
wanted to cover all aspects of language, from the 
sounds to various shapes and styles of meaningful 
language. 

Historically, the most important part of the work 
was its third chapter, on stylistics and imagery. It was 
the root from which most of the later madrasa literature 
on ‘lm al-balagha ‘‘rhetoric’’ sprang (this term is not 
yet technically used in al-Sakkaki, as might appear 
from the art. BALAGHA). Al-Sakkaki’s main sources 
here were, for the ‘‘science of ma‘ani’’ (i.e., ma‘ani al- 
nahw ‘‘semantics of syntactical relations’), the Dalal 
al-i‘diaz of ‘Abd al-K&ahir al-Djurdjani (see at- 
DJURDJANI in Suppl.) and, for the ‘‘science of bayan’’ 
(i.e., lit. ‘elucidating discourse’’ = ‘‘indirect presen- 
tation by way of images’’), the same author’s Asrar al- 
balagha. In addition, he is influenced by Fakhr al-Din 
al-RAzi’s (d. 606/1209 [9.v.]) Nthayat al-idjaz fi dirdyat 
al-i‘gjaz. The latter is a precursor of al-Sakkaki in the 
sense that he, too, tried to harness the fertile but grop- 
ing thought of al-Djurdjani into a strict and logical 
system, though the outcome differs considerably from 
al-Sakkaki’s. 

The third chapter of the Mifiah was influential for 
Badr al-Din Ibn Malik (d. 686/1287) in his al-Misbah 
fi ‘l-ma‘Gni wa ’l-bayan, although the extent of his 
dependence needs further study (see Sellheim, 
Materialten, i, 299 ff.), Historically more important by 
far are the two works of al-Khatib al-Kazwini (d. 
739/1338), the Talkhis al-Miftah and, less so, its ex- 
panded version, al-Jdak. Al-Kazwini was not averse to 
criticising al-Sakkaki on certain points and making a 
number of adjustments that prove his independent 
mind. Both Ibn Malik and al-Kazwini raise al- 
Sakkaki’s appendix on the rhetorical figures to the 
status of a separate discipline, the ‘im al-badi*. Thus 
the ‘‘science of eloquence’’ (‘tlm al-balagha) with its 
three branches of ma ‘ani, bayan and badr takes its final 
shape and, as presented in the Talkhis al-Miftah of al- 


Kazwini, henceforth dominates scholastic rhetoric. 
Bibliography: Editions. Miftah al-‘ulim, Cairo 
1317 (with al-Suydati, Jémam al-diraya li-kurra? al- 
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of al-Sakkaki’s Muftah al-uliim and Shams-i Qays’ al- 
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Suliim, in Oriens, xxxiii (1992), 215-29; idem, The 
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p (W.P. Heinricus) 

SAKKARA, a village in the Egyptian pro- 
vince of al-Djiza, on the western bank of the Nile, 
near the mountain ridge that separates the fertile 
lands of the Nile Valley from the desert, approximate- 
ly 20 km to the south of Cairo. In the 9th/15th century 
this locality seems to have been better known under 
the name of Ard al-Sidra (cf. Ibn al-Dji‘an, Tuhfa, 
139, 1. 18; S. de Sacy, Relation de l’Egypte par Abd 
Allatif, médecin arabe de Bagdad, Paris 1810, 671; cf. also 
Ramzi, al-Kamus al-djughraft li ’l-bilad al-misniyya, ii/3, 
45; Halm, Agypten nach den mamlukischen Lehensregistern, 
i, 209), because it belonged to Busir = (A)Bi Sir al- 
Sidr, the neighbouring village to the north that was 
equally well known for its Pharaonic remains (see e.g. 
Ibn Mammiati, Kawanin al-dawawin, 117: Ba Sir 
Radjab = Ba Sir al-Sidr). In the year 777/1376 (the 
date to which our source, Ibn al-Dji‘an’s 15th-century 
cadastral survey, here refers), this village had an 
arable area of 240 faddans and was in the hands of the 
sons of the governor Arghiin Shah (d. 731/1331; cf. 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Manhal al-safz, ii, 306-8, no. 367); 
“Umar b. Arghiin Shah in particular was a key figure 
in Mamluk politics in the sixties of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury (al-Makrizi, Suldk, iii, 63, 1. 2). 

Originally, the name Sakkara (one also finds Sak- 
kara) seems to have referred to another village (in the 
Tammiuh/Tamwayh district further north) with a tax 
yield of 10,000 army dinars and a cultivated territory 
of 790 faddans. It formed, like most of the taxable set- 
tlements in al-Djiziyya province in Mamluk times, 
part of the Royal domains, al-diwan al-sultani (cf. Ibn 
Mammiati, Kawanin al-dawawin, 150; Ibn al-Dukmak, 
al-Intisar, iv, 132 [not 133, as in El"); Ibn al-Dji‘an, 
Tuhfa, 144, 1. 25; de Sacy, 675). When this settlement 
was eventually given up, evidently well prior to the 
end of the Mamluk sultanate, its name was transfer- 
red to ‘‘modern’’ Sakkara. 

Sakkara is famous for the huge cemeteries of 
Pharaonic times (see the charts and tables in the arti- 
cle ‘‘Saqqara, Nekropolen’’, in Lexikon der Agyptologie, 
v, 387-428, esp. 398-400, 401-2, 415) located on the 
slope of the Gebel and the adjacent elevated terrain, 
always in visual connection with Memphis (Manf 
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[g.v.]), the capital of the Egyptian Old Kingdom, to 
which this city of the dead belonged. The modern 
Arabic name of the village is derived from 
Sokar/Socharis, ‘‘the coffined one’’, i.e. the King of 
the Dead, whose cave is supposed to have been in the 
vicinity. The famous necropolis of Sakkara which 
developed, during the first three dynasties of the Old 
Kingdom, from north to south along the mountain 
range and then westward into the desert, contains 
royal tombs (pyramids, mastabas) of the three first 
dynasties (including the famous step pyramid (al- 
haram al-mudarrad}) of King Djoser of the Third Dynas- 
ty), private tombs especially from the Fourth to Sixth 
Dynasties, free-standing chapels from the first in- 
termediate period and the Middle Kingdom, and, last 
but not least, the burial sites from the Saitic era, when 
Memphis re-emerged, after the Assyrian yoke had 
been shaken off, as a major centre of the country. In 
this late period, the pristine Egyptian cults were con- 
sciously resuscitated, both on religious and economic 
grounds. New cemeteries were opened in Sakkara—as 
it were, on sacred ground—for all strata of the popula- 
tion. And it was during this final period of Egyptian 
independence (21st Dynasty onwards) that the famous 
burial catacombs and mortuary-cult temples for the 
Sacred Animals of Memphis, notably the Serapaeum 
for the Apis Bulls, were erected within the Sakkara 
necropolis. To the mediaeval Muslims the mum- 
mified animals that were found here were particularly 
fascinating (not the least because they were so 
reprehensible on dogmatic grounds) (cf. e.g. al- 
Makrizi’s report on the dead ‘‘hoopoe’’, 
hudhud = ibis, Das Pyramidenkapitel in al-Makrizi’s 
‘*Hitat’’, ed. and tr. E. Graefe, Leipzig 1911, Arabic 
text 21, 1. 4, German tr. 67). 

Sakkara’s importance for Egyptology was further 
enhanced by the discovery, in 1824, of the first two 
papyri, contained in sealed pottery, in a tomb (or 
well) in the funerary precinct. 

The Arabic toponym that, during the Islamic Mid- 
dle Ages, seems to have customarily denoted the 
necropolis of Sakkara with its awe-inspiring and vast 
Pharaonic architectural vestiges, was, however, not 
Sakkara, but rather, by way of metonymy, ‘‘Dayr 
(A)BG Hirmis’’, the monastery of Apa Jeremias 
(should one rather read: Dayr Hirimyas?, cf. 
Maspéro-Wiet, Matériaux, 95-6). In his list of the 54 
villages surrounding the great pyramids of Djiza, Aba 
Dja‘far al-Idrist (d. 649/1251) omits Sakkara, yet 
names, as no. 14 and no. 16, both Ba Hirmis and 
Shubra Ba Hirmis (Anwar ‘ulwiyy al-adjram fi ’l-kashf 
‘an asrar al-ahram, 50, ll. 7 and 8; we also find Ba Sir 
Ba Radjab and Ba Sir al-ahram, 50, ll. 8 and 9). Apa 
Jeremias’ monastery (whose remains were 
rediscovered only at the beginning of the 20th century 
and where excavations continue to be carried out) 
stood within the precinct of the Sakkara necropolis. 
The historian and traditionist Kadi Muhammad b. 
Salama al-Kuda‘% (d. in Fustat in 454/1062), repor- 
ting from the well-known Egyptian authority Yahya 
b. “Uthman b. Salih (d. 282/895), relates the story of 
a denizen of the Upper Egyptian Koptos/Kift and how 
a corpse was discovered in this monastery when a 
grave was dug. On the chest of the dead man, a 
papyrus scroll from the aegis of the Roman emperor 
Diocletian was found, written in ‘‘oldest Coptic’’ 
script, which informed of the otherwise inaccessible 
antediluvian Egyptian history (cf. Aba Dja‘far al- 
Idrisi, Anwar, 100, 1. 3-102, 1. 4; al-Makrizi, Khitat, in 
Pyramidenkapitel, 21, Nl. 13 ff., German tr. 67 ff., cites 
the same report, probably on al-Idrisi’s authority). 

The region of Apa Jeremias, i.e. Sakkara, was cor- 


rectly identified as the heartland of the most ancient 
history of Egypt. The Sharif Tadj al-Sharaf Muham- 
mad al-Husayni_ al-Halabi_ al-‘Ubaydali (d. 
666/1267), an avid student of Pharaonic architecture 
in his time, placed the cradle of the oldest Egyptian 
people in this very region (nawahi Bu Sir wa-Bu Hirmis, 
cf. Anwar, 107, 1. 12), and, incidentally, even con- 
sidered as conceivable a pre-Adamite (not just 
antediluvian) date for their impressive activities. 
From the testimony of stones found in St. Jeremias’ 
monastery that bore hieroglyphic inscriptions not—or 
not only—on the visible front side, but also inside, 
where they were connected with neighbouring slabs, 
he inferred the existence of different historical layers 
in the history and architecture of Old Egypt. 

The step pyramid in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Apa Jeremias’ monastery is portrayed as the tomb 
of the legendary Egyptian knight (farts ahl Misr) 
Karyas, who had the valour and strength of one thou- 
sand fighters, whereas the huge pyramid to the north 
of the monastery, also built in steps, is said to have 
become the resting place of Karyas’ sovereign (cf. An- 
war, 118, ll. 8 ff.; al-Makrizi, Pyramidenkapitel, 27, ll. 
3 ff., German tr. 72). Also, Yakut speaks, in his 
geographical repertory (s.v. Dayr Hirmis), of the 
pyramid by the monastery of Apa Jeremias. Other 
authors, such as Aba Salih al-Armani (Churches and 
monasteries, fol. 65a), only summarily refer to the 
“flourishing and populous’’ monasteries in the al- 
Djiziyya province. 

Like all the spectacular Pharaonic sites, the 
mastabas of Sakkara have also been identified with 
localities of the Muslim kisas al-anbiya? [q.v.]. Whereas 
the great pyramids of Djiza were seen, by some 
authors, as Joseph’s granary, his prison (sidjn Yusuf) 
tended to be localised in Sakkara (see e.g. al- 
Kalkashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, iii, 317, 1. 11; see also the 
reference given by J. Walker in the EJ" art.). 

Bibliography: A lengthy bibl. of mediaeval 

Islamic Pharaonica is to be found in U. Haarmann, 

Das Pyramidenbuch des Abu GaSfar al-Idrisi, Beirut 

1991, Arabic 272-83. On the apocryphal tradition 

associated with Old Egypt in mediaeval Islam, see 

now also U. Sezgin, al-Mas‘udi, Ibrahim b. Wasifsah 
und das Kitab al-SAga’ib. Aigyptiaca in arabischen Tex- 

ten des 10. Jahrhunderts n.Chr., in ZGAIW, viii (1993), 

1-70. (U. Haarmann) 

SAKKIZ, a small town of Persian Kurdistan, 
now the chef-lieu of a shahrastan or county in the pro- 
vince of Kurdistan (lat. 36° 14’ N., long. 46° 15’ E.). 
It lies on the western side of the upper Djaghati Cay 
valley some 77 km/50 miles to the southeast of 
Mahabad [q.v.] and on the road southwards to 
Sanandadj and Kirmanshah [g. vv. }. 

The Kurdish population are from the Mukri tribe, 
Shafi‘ Sunnis and with the Nakshbandi Safi order in- 
fluential amongst them. In the early 20th century, the 
local khan was a relative of the walis of Ardalan and 
Sanandadj. In ca. 1950 Sakkiz town had a population 
of 9,900, but by 1991 this had risen to 99,048 
(Preliminary results of the 1991 census, Statistical Centre 
of Iran, Population Division). Until recently, it had a 
small community of Neo-Aramaic-speaking Jews, but 
these have now probably all emigrated to Israel. 

Bibliography: Razmara (ed.), Farhang-t 

djughrafiya-yt Tran-zamin, v, 241-2. 

a (C.E. Boswortn) 

SAKSIN, the name of one or more cities in 
Western Eurasia. 

The location of this city (or cities) is still unclear. It 
is unrecorded in the classical Islamic geographies. 
Mahmid al-Kashghari (tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly 
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Cambridge, Mass. 1982-5, i, 330), who finished 
writing his Diwan lughat al-Turk in ca. 469/1077, notes 
it as ‘‘a city near Bulghar. It is Suwar.’’ The latter 
was a tribal name (Saviri/ZaBipor of the Latin and 
Byzantine sources) of one of the constituent elements 
of the Volga Bulghars. In this regard, Togan (Jbn 
Fadlan’s Retsebericht, 203-4, cites the theologian 
Sulayman b. Dawid with the nisba al-Suwari or al- 
Saksini. It seems unlikely that this is the Volga 
Bulgharian city of Suwar, which was within the 
Bulghar core lands. Rather, it probably points to the 
presence of a substantial Suwar population in Saksin 
which is confirmed by Abu Hamid al-Gharnati (see 
below). Mustawfi (Nuzhat al-kulib, 259, 252; Togan, 
op. cit., 204), pairs Saksin and Bulghdr as ‘‘two small 
cities of the sixth clime’’, much land belongs to them 
and they export furs. He places them at 32° = 750 far- 
sakhs distant from Mecca (10/10) and remarks (21/23) 
that the eastern frontier of Iran, which begins in 
Sindh, runs to the frontier of Saksin and Bulghar. 
The Islamic historians of the Mongol era invariably 
pair Saksin and Bulghar. Thus Djazdjani, ed. Lees, 
446, 451, tr. Raverty, ii, 1283, 1292, notes that Berke 
Khan was born at the time that his father, Tushi 
(Djoti) was invading the territory of Saksin, Bulghar 
and Saklab. Similarly, Djuwayni, ed. Kazwini, i, 31, 
150, 205, iii, 15, tr. Boyle, i, 42, 190, 249, ii, 557, and 
Rashid al-Din, Djami“ al-tawarikh, ed. Karimi, i, 455, 
tr. Boyle, Successors, 33, place Saksin and Bulghar in 
apparent close propinquity to one another and to the 
Kipéak country (see also Wassaf and Ahmad Ghaffari 
(d. 975/1567-8) in Tiesenhausen, Sbornik, 82, 84, 86, 
211/270). Indeed, Djuwayni places the ordu of Batu in 
the ‘‘Bulghar and Saksin country.’”’ Al-Bakdwi (ed. 
Buniyatov, fol. 69b/p. 107), a geographer of the early 
9th/15th century, says that by his day Saksin had been 
inundated and had vanished without a trace, but he 
appears to place the later Saray Berke at or near 
Saksin. A broad over-view of the relationship of 
Saksin to the other cities of the Mongol era is seen in 
al-‘Umari, ed. and tr. Lech, Arabic text, 85/142, who 
outlines the borders of the Khanate of Kipéak (= the 
Ulus of Djoti) as: ‘“‘the Amu Darya, Kh*arazm, 
Sighnak, Sawran, Barkand, Djand, Saray, Madjar, 
Azak, Akéa Karman, Kaffa, Sudak, Saksin, Ukak 
and Bulghar,”’ placing Saksin, it would appear, in the 
southern section of the Volga lands, east of the Cri- 
mean centre of Sudak. This city also figures in an in- 
teresting listing of the lands and peoples given to Djoti 
as his appanage: Kh’arazm, the Dasht-i Khazar, 
Bulghar, Saksin, the Alans, the As, the Rus, Mikes 
(?) and the Bashkird (see Mustawfi, Tarikh-i guzida, in 
Tiesenhausen, Sbornik, ii, 91/Pers. text 219, see a 
similar listing in the anonymous Shadjarat al-Alrak, in 
ibid., ii, 204/Pers. text 264). 

According to the rendering of Ibn Sa‘id found in 
Abu ’1-Fida, Takwim al-buldén, ed. Reinaud and de 
Slane, Paris 1840, 204-5, it was a famous city, in 
which in his day a son of Berke resided. It was located 
in the north of the Krmantyya (probably Kimaniyya, i.e. 
Cumania) lands on the river Tanabrus. The latter 
hydronym normally renders the Dniepr, but in this 
instance most certainly designates some more easterly 
river. The text of Ibn Sa‘id, ed. ‘Arabi, 203-4, sets it 
within the context of a discussion of the lands of the 
Ponto-Caspian region, following a discussion of 
Matarkha (Tapé&tapye of the Byzantine sources, 
Tmutorokan’ of the Rus’). Abu ’1-Fida goes on to 
place it at the 67° E. long, and 53° N. lat. and to the 
west of the city of Swh (ms. also mwh). To its east, ac- 
cording to Ibn Sa‘id, 204, was the city of Kraght. Abu 
’|-Fida, subsequently in his narrative, citing the Kitab 


al-Atwal, notes the city Sksn, spelled without ya”, which 
is placed at 162° 30’ E. long. and 40° 50’ N. lat., 
although he suspected that this might be another city. 
According to Yakit, Mu‘djam, iv, 670, the fortress of 
Mankishlagh is between Kh’drazm and Saksin and 
the lands of the Ras near the sea of Tabaristan (Cas- 
pian Sea). Al-Yazdadi, in Ibn Isfandiyar (tr. Browne, 
33-4, ed. ‘Abbas Ikbal, Tehran 1320/1941, 80-1) says 
that in his time Amul was the market for the wares of 
Saksin and Bulghar. Merchants from ‘Irak, Syria, 
Khuras4n and India came to Amul to purchase goods 
there. The merchants of Tabaristan went to Bulghar 
and Saksin which is ‘‘located on the shore of the sea 
opposite Amul.’’ This would appear to place this 
Saksin in the lower Volga. Our source further adds 
that the voyage by boat from Amul to Saksin took 
three months, but the return journey was only one 
week because the former was upstream and the latter 
down (Pelliot, Notes sur l’histotre de la Horde d’Or, 170, 
views ‘‘Amul’’ as a possible error for ‘‘Atil’’ occa- 
sionally confused in the sources). 

Modern scholars have placed Saksin on the 
Yayik/Ural rivers (Dorn, Caspia, 116) or with greater 
probability on the Volga, see Marquart, in Osttirkische 
Dialekistudien, 56, Barthold, Ocerk tstori turkmen. naroda, 
in his Socineniya, ii/1, 588. In other works e.g. Mesto 
prikaspiyskikh oblastey v istorii musul’manskogo mira, in 
tbid., ii/1, 690, Barthold also opted for the Ural River. 
Pelliot, Notes sur la Horde d’Or, 168, 170-2, however, 
was willing to accept either one. Moreover, he sug- 
gested that there were two Saksins, confused in 
sources such as al-Kazwini, one the old Khazar city, 
the other dominated by Oghuz tribes (and a Bulghar 
official, see below). Following Ibn Sa‘id, he concluded 
that Saksin, during the time of Berke (d. 1266) must 
have been the principal city of the Djotids. Polyak, 
Novie arabskie, 46, suggested that Saksin denoted the 
pre-Mongol era city, the khan’s headquarters which 
later became Saray Berke as well as the whole region 
around it. He locates this on the Akhtuba, an eastern 
tributary of the Volga. Minorsky, Hudid, 453, was 
prepared to see in Saksin the earlier Khazar city of 
Sarighshin on the lower Volga. Dunlop, History, 248, 
was similarly inclined. Artamonov, Ist. Khazar, 445 
(following yet another suggestion of Barthold, Kavkaz, 
Turkestan, Volga, in Socinentya, ii/1, 794, and 
Westberg, K analizu, 37 ff.), viewed it as the revived 
Itil, the old Khazar capital in the Volga delta. The 
Mongol era information, in any event, appears to 
point in the direction of the lower Volga region. 

Our most thorough account comes from Abt 
Hamid al-Gharnati_ (473-565/1080-1170 [9.v.]), a 
Spanish Muslim who spent a good part of his adult life 
in the Volga region (from 525/1131 onwards largely in 
Saksin). In his account (ed. Dubler, 5-9, Russ. tr. 
Bol’shakov, 27-30, considerable elements of which are 
repeated by al-Kazwini, Athar, Beirut 1389/1969, 
599), he places the city at some 40 days travel from 
Bulghar in the ‘‘country of the Khazars’’, which 
would again point to the lower Volga region. His 
reference to the Khazars and to Muslim communities 
from that people in the city, may be more consistent 
with the geographical nomenclature that he has 
adopted than with the ethnic realities, although it is 
certainly possible that Muslims of Khazar origin were 
still resident in the region. More concretely, he writes 
that there were 40 Oghuz tribes in the city, each led 
by its own amir. Saksin, however, appeared to be 
under Volga Bulghar overlordship for an amir 
representing that powerful mercantile state resided in 
the centre of the city. The Bulghars also lived around 
a large Friday mosque. There was another Friday 
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mosque for the Suwars, who were ‘‘also numerous.”’ 
The private residences seem to have largely been the 
tents of the nomads or log cabins made of pine wood. 
In this respect, Saksin was much like the old Khazar 
capital and the Volga Bulghar cities. Similarly, the 
city was filled with foreign merchants, some, like our 
source, coming from the western regions of the 
Islamic world. In Aba Hamid’s account, the city has 
a strong Muslim character. Each of its various groups 
had its own judges, jurisconsults and preachers. With 
the exception of the Maghribis of the Maliki madhhab 
or other foreigners who followed the Shafil school, 
the natives of the city were Hanafis. 

In addition to the ferocious cold of the region, Aba 
Hamid, in discussing the local peculiarities that might 
be of interest, mentions the enormous size and weight 
of certain types of fish caught in ‘‘the river’’ that are 
unique to that region. One such fish could only be car- 
ried by a powerful camel. Another type of fish is des- 
cribed as boneless, and it ‘‘is like the tail of a lamb 
roasted with chicken meat. It is even better than the 
meat of a plump lamb.’’ Lamp oil can be extracted 
from this fish as well as isinglass. Its meat could also 
be cured and became ‘‘the best of all the dried meats 
in the world.’’ The currency there is made of lead, of 
which eight Baghdad mann = 1 dinar. Sheep cost % 
danak each, rams % tassugj; there is also much fruit. 

Of Saksin’s actual history, we know little. Djaz- 
djani, tr. Raverty, i, 234, says the early ruler of the 
Khdrazmshah state, Kutb al-Dunya wa ’I-Din 
Aybak (= Kutb al-Din Muhammad? regn. 490- 
521/1097-1121) ‘‘guarded the frontiers of Kh’arazm 
Shah from the infidels of Saksin, Bulghar and 
Kiftéak.’’ Such ‘‘infidels’’ would almost certainly have 
been the Kiptak-Kangli tribes [g.vv.] of the region. 
More concrete, but still infrequent references appear 
in the sources relating the events of the Mongol inva- 
sions. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Beirut, xii, 388), notes that in 
jJate 620/1224, following their defeat at the hands of 
the Volga Bulghars, the Tatars ‘‘came to Saksin on 
the return route to their king Djankiz Khan and the 
land of the Kipéak was free of them.’’ There are other 
scattered references to Saksin in the accounts of the 
conquest of the lands of the Kiptak, Volga Bulgharia 
and Ris (cf. also Ta*rikh-t Guzida, ed. Browne, 572; 
Yakit, Mu‘djam, i, 255). After the conquest of 
Kh’arazm, the Mongols, probably later in 1221 or 
1222, invaded Saksin, Volga Bulgharia and the 
“Slav”? lands (Djizdjani). Another campaign was 
launched against them in 1229 (Djuwayni, i, 150, tr. 
Boyle, i, 190). The Russian Chronicles (PSRL, i, 453) 
report that the ‘‘Saksini’? and Cumans fled from the 
lowlands to the Volga Bulghars. But, the Tatars 
defeated the Bulghar guards near the Ural river. 
Latin sources (Carpini, ed. Menestd, 290-1, and the 
Tatar relation, 100/101) indicate that the ‘‘Saxi’’ (for 
*Saxini? Benedict the Pole, who took part in this mis- 
sion, remarks that the ‘‘Saxi’’, whom he took to be 
Goths, like their immediate neighbours, the ‘‘Alani’’ 
and ‘‘Gazari’’ were Christians, see Wyngaert, Sinica 
Franciscana, i, 137) in one of their cities resisted until 
the Tatars dug an underground passage into their 
city. In any event, by 1236 the whole region had been 
subjugated by the Mongols. William of Rubruck (tr. 
P. Jackson, London 1990, 257) mentions the city of 
“‘Summerkent’’, a city of the Saksin region or a 
dependency of it, located on an island in the Volga, 
which resisted for some 8 more years before succumb- 
ing to the Tatars (on Mongol military operations 
here, see Allsen, Prelude, 12-16). Saksin as a city sur- 
vived the devastation of the Mongol conquest to enjoy 
a brief period of prominence, in association with the 


Mongol ruling line. Thus al-Dhahabi (in Tiesen- 
hausen, Sborntk, i, 202/205) mentions it, sometime in 
the 640s/1240s, as the city from which Berke Khan 
went to Bukhara to visit Shaykh Sayf al-Din al- 
Bakharzi {q.v.] who played a role in his conversion to 
Islam. As we have already noted, it was subsequently 
the residence of one of Berke’s offspring. 
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SAL-NAME (r.), a term of Ottoman Turkish 
administration: 

1. Official yearbooks issued by the Ottoman 
central government, by provincial authorities and a 
number of civil (ministries) and military (army, fleet) 
institutions, appearing between 1263/1847 and the 
end of the Empire (1918). 

They unite characteristics of European handbooks 
(Almanach de Gotha, French Annuaires Officiels), a synop- 
tic calendar and traditional Ottoman historical and 
bureaucratic materials (condensed history of the 
dynasty, itineraries, defter/registers such as budgets). 
The sal-names are reliable instruments with almost all 
details on state officials (at the supervisory level), ad- 
ministrative organisation, toponomy, communica- 
tions, laws and regulations, although one should refer 
to the Takwim-i Wekai* for up-to-date information. 
The Imperial sal-names give summary population 
data; the provincial editions often provided informa- 
tion on male and female population down to the kada 
level, data on migration, numbers of household, 
births and deaths in urban areas, population by millet, 
and city and even village size, though the depth and 
quality of information varied according to geographic 
area (J. McCarthy, Muslims and minorities. The popula- 
tion of Ottoman Anatolia and the end of the Empire, New 
York 1983). 

The first imperial sal-némes were modest, litho- 
graphically-produced booklets, but their size and 
quality improved gradually (for the content of the first 
state year book, compare Sdlndme. Le premier annuatre de 
U’Empire ottoman ou tableau de l'état politique civil, militaire, 
Judiciatre et administratif de la Turquie depuis l’introduction 
des réformes opérées dans ce pays par les sultans Mahmoud IT 
et Abdul-Medjid, actuellement regnant; tradutt du Turc et ac- 
compagné des notes explicatives par T[homas] X[avier] Bian- 
chi, Paris 1848 = JA, Sér. 4, x [1847], xi [1848]). After 
1888, the Personal Records Administration (Sigjll-1 
Ahwal-i Me>mirin Idd@resi) was responsible for the 
governmental almanacs. In the provinces, the first 
almanacs appeared in Sarajevo (Sal-ndme-yi Wilayet-t 
Bosna, 1283/1866), Aleppo (Haleb), Konya, Suriye, 
and the Danube province (Tuna). Like the official 
provincial newspapers, they were the responsibility of 
the mektiibdju-yi wilayet. Some provincial year-books 
appeared with Arabic, Greek and ‘‘Bosnian’’ transla- 
tions. Many included illustrations and tables. They 
were an instrument to demonstrate progress made by 
the government and to encourage competition be- 
tween administrators. 

2. Semi-official and non-governmental an- 
nuals. Some of these were annual reports of welfare 
organisations (e.g. ‘Othmanli Hilal-i Ahmer Dyemtyyeti, 
1329/1331; Dyemtyyet-i tedrisiyye-i Islamiyye, 1332/ 
1913). Ebu ’l-Diya? (Ebazziya) Tewfik (9.v.] was the 
publisher of the most successful almanacs for a vast 
reading public. The first appeared under the name 
Sal-ndme-yi Hadika (1873). Later, it was published 
under different names such as Sal-ndme-yi Ebu ’l-Diya? 
(the first edition was destroyed in the printing press by 
order of the sultan) and Newsal-1 Ma‘rfet. 


3. Republican Turkey published a series of 
Turkiye Djumhiriyeti Dewlet Sal-ndmesi (first 3 vols. 
1925-6 to 1927-8 in Arabic script; 1928-9 under the 
title Turkiye Cumhuriyett Devlet Yelligt). There were 
several attempts to revitalise the provincial almanacs 
under the name of fl yilklan (1967 and 1973). 
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SALA, dialectically Sla, current French and 
English form SaLé, a town of Morocco on the 
Atlantic coast at the mouth of the Biragrag (older 
Asmir), situated on a flat, sandy stretch of land. Pre- 
18th century sources often mix up Shalla, Salé and 
Rabat. *Selgé would mean ‘‘crag, cliff’ in Punic 
(though not in fact attested in extant Punic texts) but 
a Phoenician past for the town is based only on 
hypothesis. 

Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 78, mentions a 
town and some ribdfs on the river of Sala, whilst al- 
Bakri states that ‘Isa, the son of Idris II, was the ruler 
of the town. But this could also refer to Shalla rather 
than Salé proper. The town was probably founded by 
the Banu ‘Ashara during the 5th/11th century. At 
first the Bana ‘Ashara were at Shalla, but left it for the 
right bank of the river where they built palaces and 
held a court which rivalled those of the Spanish Taifas 
(M. Bencherifa, Usrat Bani ‘Ashara, in al-Bahth al-Ilmi 
[Rabat 1967], 177-219). Under the Almoravids, the 
Banu ‘Ashara retained their prestige in the town, 
whose agricultural and commercial prosperity is des- 
cribed by al-Idrisi. Salé’s resistance to the Almohads 
provoked the destruction of its ramparts and the 
elimination of the Bani ‘Ashara, whose palace ‘Abd 
al-Mu?min requisitioned. The town became a royal 
encampment, although if the army stopped in the 
region on its way to al-Andalus, it was, rather, from 
the Mediterranean ports that it embarked. 

The re-foundation of Rabat [see RIBAT AL-FATH] 
does not seem to have harmed Salé, whose role con- 
tinued to be important; the caliphs often stayed there 
and undertook important building works: the provi- 
sion of water (sur al-akwdas or wall of the arches), and 
construction or restoration of the Great Mosque, 
Masdjid al-Tali‘a, which has always occupied the 
same place. The Marinid conquest was marked by the 
seizure and sack of the town by the Castilians in 
658/1260; goods were pillaged and burnt and a 
substantial part of the population massacred. 
Amongst the inhabitants carried off as slaves was the 
kadi, who was a descendant of the Bani SAshara. The 
Marinid Abi Yusuf (656-85/1258-86) came to the 
help of the town and took part in rebuilding those 
walls which had not been rebuilt by the Almohads 
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(Ibn ‘Idhari, Baydn, section on the Almohads, Rabat 
1985, 418-25; A. Huici Miranda, La toma de Salé por 
la escuada de Alfons X, in Hespeéris [1952]). 

Between the 5th/11th and 8th/14th centuries Salé 
enjoyed real prosperity. The agricultural richness of 
the region, and commercial and artisanal activity, are 
attested in the sources, and despite the mediocre 
standard of the port (al-Idrisi, Maghrib , 85), commer- 
cial traffic was important. Oil was imported from 
Seville, and corn, bees’- wax, hides, wool and indigo 
were exported (F.B. Peglotti, La pratica della mercatura, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1936). Ibn al-Khatib, who spent 
three years there (760-3/1359-61) states that it was the 
“capital for cotton and linen’? (Mi%yar_ al-tkhtipar, 
Rabat 1977, 74). Fishing was especially flourishing. 
To the Almohad foundations, the Marinids added a 
series of monuments, including two madrasas, a 
maristan and the Zawiyat al-Nussak. The arsenal, ar- 
ranged within the interior of the walls, has not held 
out against the encroaching sands (H. Terrasse, Les 
portes de l’arsenal de Salé, in Hespéris {1922], 111). In the 
course of the 8th/14th century, Ibn ‘Ashir (g.v.], one 
of the two patron saints of the city, attracted thither 
an important group of Siifis, including Ibn SAbbad of 
Runda (M. al-Hadrami, al-Salsal al-‘adhb, Salé 1988). 

After the Iberian attacks on the Moroccan coasts, 
Salé remained one of the few ports which were not oc- 
cupied and which the Sa‘dians tried to utilise; the 
presence of an important Genoese colony attests com- 
mercial activity there. If the expelled Moriscos took 
refuge there, the so-called ‘‘corsairs of Salé’’ were in 
reality installed in the double city of Rabat (R. Coin- 
dreau, Les corsaires de Salé, Paris 1948). The town was 
an important stake in the struggle for power between 
the zdwiya of al-Dila [g.v. in Suppl.] and the famous 
marabout al-‘Ayyashi, murdered in 1051/1641 by the 
Khlots [see KuuLt] (M. Hadjdji, al-Zawiya al- 
Dilatyya, Rabat 1964). Rabat and Salé called in al- 
Khadir Ghaylan to expel the Dila’is; the town suf- 
fered the effects of the general anarchy, and its history 
was very eventful. But the arrival in power of the 
‘Alawis [q¢.v.] was favourable for it. The system of 
defences was reinforced by a series of keeps and a gir- 
dle of walls, mosques were built, as well as a madrasa, 
al-Madrasa al-‘Adjiba; the Great Mosque was enlarg- 
ed and provided with a new minaret. However, from 
the 18th century onwards, Salé’s activities as a port 
began to decline; the harbour silted up and was 
unable to admit boats above a certain tonnage. The 
prohibition of corsair activity by the sultan Sidi 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah and the founding of the 
town of al-Sawira (Mogador), which attracted Euro- 
pean commerce, dealt a severe blow to its maritime 
role. Salé was, moreover, several times bombarded by 
the French (in 1844 and 1851). 

Internal trade remained active and intellectual life 
relatively important up to the opening of the present 
century. The artisans of Salé, organised into guilds, 
were busy with leatherwork and pottery, and pro- 
duced carpets, mats and embroidery. The immediate- 
ly surrounding region provided the necessary cotton 
and linen; fishing for shad, which went back to 
mediaeval times, furnished substantial revenues for 
the habours. The town notables, interested in 
agriculture, invested in the Gharb [¢.v.]. The opening 
up of the Moroccan market to European manufac- 
tures led to the collapse of these artisan activities, with 
the textile workers, tanners and sandalmakers particu- 
larly affected. 

The establishment of the Protectorate had a 
threefold effect. The town became detached from its 
hinterland; its artisanal production collapsed; and it 





became a satellite town of the new capital, Rabat. Salé 
received a substantial influx of rural immigrants; its 
population leapt from 17,000 in 1918 to ca. 600,000 in 
1992. The market-garden zone, which had been 
covered with orchards and sdniyas, was gobbled up by 
uncontrolled construction development. 

Present-day industry makes use of an important 
manpower element (mainly female) for textiles; Salé 
continues to produce carpets, mats, embroidery and 
pottery, and supplies the countryside. Despite its 
aspect as a dormitory town and its numerous bidon- 
villes, the médina retains its traditional character and 
celebrates the Mawlid [¢.v.] by an important 
ceremony which goes back to Sa‘dian times (V. 
Loubignac, La procession des cterges a Salé, in Hespérs 
[1946], 5-30). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): L. Brunot, La mer dans les traditions et les 
industries indigénes de Rabat et Salé, Paris 1920; Villes 
et tribus du Maroc. Rabat et sa région, Paris 1921; J. 
Goulven, Les Mellahs de Rabat-Salé, Rabat 1927; J. 
Couste, Les grandes familles indigenes a Salé, Rabat 
1931; Leo Africanus, Descr. de l’Afrique, tr. A. 
Epaulard, Paris 1956; J. Meunié, La Zaouya an 
Noussak, in Mél. d’Hist. et d’Archéol. de l’Occident 
musulmane, Alger, ii (1957), 129-45; R. Thouvenot, 
Les vestiges de la route romaine de Salé @ l’oued Beth, in 
Hespéris (1957), 73, Bakri, Descr. de l’Afrique Septen- 
trionale, Paris 1963; M. Naciri, Salé, étude de 
géographie urbaine, in Revue de Geogr. du Maroc (1963); 
K. Brown, An urban view of Moroccan history: Salé, 
1000-1888, in Hespéris-Tamuda, xii (1971); 
Himyari, al-Rawd al-mi‘tdr, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 
Beirut 1975; Brown, People of Salé, tradition and change 
in a Moroccan city 1830-1930, Manchester 1976; 
Benali Doukkali, al-Jthaf al-wagjiz, Salé 1986; J. 
Bassar-Benslimane, Le passé de la ville de Salé dans tous 
ses ats, Paris 1992. (Haima Feruart) 
SALADIN [see sALAH AL-DIN]. 

SALAF, a term of Islamic law and financial 
practice. As a noun doing duty for the verbal noun 
of aslafa, it is accorded a long entry in Lane (1403, col. 
3), from which it can be seen that it is a word with a 
range of meanings relating to financial transactions of 
which the basic feature is a prepayment or a loan. 
A point that is not made in this entry, but which Lane 
would have done well to make for the benefit of the 
general, as opposed to the specialist, user of his lex- 
icon is the essentially legal nature of the material 
utilised by his authorities for the various explanations 
of the word. 

In works of classical jurisprudence salaf occurs in 
two main senses. Of these, one, when reduced to bare 
essentials, denotes a purchaser’s prepayment for 
goods due for delivery by the recipient of such pay- 
ment at the end of a specified period. In this sense, the 
term is held to be synonymous with salam [g.v.], the 
main aspects of which are dealt with under that head. 
The second of the two senses referred to is that at- 
taching also to the term kard or ‘‘loan’’, of a type 
recognised by the Sharia as lawful and involving ‘‘the 
loan of fungible commodities, that is, goods which 
may be estimated and replaced according to weight, 
measure, and number’’ (Udovitch, 106; see Bubl. 
below). In this kind of loan ‘‘the borrower undertakes 
to return the equivalent or likes of that which he has 
received, but without any premium on the property, 
which would, of course, be construed as interest. The 
most likely object of a ard loan would be currency or 
some other standard means of exchange’’ (ibid. , 106- 
7). Known also as kard hasan, this type of loan must 
not only attract no interest, i.e. not be a salaf bi-ziyada: 
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it must also be such as to allow no advantage (manfa‘a) 
to accrue to the lender from his loan—though what 
constitutes ‘‘advantage’’ in what circumstances is, in 
fact, not a matter on which there is a consensus of 
juristic opinion (Saleh, 41 ff., 99; see Bzbl. below). 

For the sake of completeness and, more important- 
ly, to dispel any confusion or misunderstanding that 
may arise in readers’ minds, it should be noted that 
the kard is but one of two types of loan recognised by 
the Sharia. The other is the ‘ariya (or ‘ariyya, the alter- 
native preferred by Udovitch) ‘‘a loan for use which 
transfers the usufruct of property gratis to the bor- 
rower’’ (Udovitch, 106). Here the borrower’s free use 
of the object of the loan, of which the lender retains 
ownership, lasts until and unless the contract is 
rescinded at will by either of the two parties to the 
agreement. To this type of loan the term salaf is, in 
Islamic law, technically inapplicable. 

Bibliography: Lane, loc. cit. above (best con- 
sulted in conjunction with the present article and 
SALAM); A.L. Udovitch, Partnership and profit in 
medieval Islam, Princeton 1970; N.A. Saleh, 
Unlawful gain and legitimate profit in Islamic law, Cam- 
bridge 1986 (see esp. 35-48, 99-100). For primary 
sources, see the bibliographies contained in each of 
the last-named works. Particularly useful in certain 
respects for Maliki law is O. Pesle, La vente dans la 
doctrine malékite, Rabat 1940 (see esp. 11 ff., 181, 
197, 209), but the work suffers from the lack of a 
bibliography. To no small extent D. Santillana’s 
monumental Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita 
con riguardo anche al sistema sciafitta, 2 vols., Rome 
1925-38, will compensate readers for this defi- 
ciency. Q.D. Latuam) 
AL-SALAF wa ’t-KHALAF (a.), lit. ‘‘the pre- 

decessors and the successors’’, names given to the first 
three generations and to the following generations of 
the Muslim community respectively. 

It was the Sunna [q.v.] rather than the Kur?4n which 
instituted one of the most characteristic traits of the 
Islamic vision of history by imposing the idea a priori 
that this history was said to have begun with a golden 
age, which was said to have been inevitably followed 
by a period of relaxation of standards, deviation and 
finally of division. A saying of the Prophet—of which 
there exist various versions transmitted by different 
authorities—is accordingly very frequently cited in 
Islamic literature of all periods and in all sorts of 
disciplines mixed together: ‘‘The best of you are those 
of my own epoch (kami), then those who follow on, 
then those who follow them...’’ (the version of al- 
Bukhari, from ‘Imran b. Husayn, in Sahih, k. al- 
shahadat, bab la yashhadu ‘ala shahada...; for other ver- 
sions, see Concordance, v, 372). 

The word kar “‘epoch, age’’ figuring in this hadith, 
being most commonly, though not invariably, taken 
as a synonym of ‘asr (cf. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatih 
al-ghayb, Beirut 1411/1990, xii, 131), it is the three 
first ‘“‘generations’’—those of the Companions or 
sahaba {q.v.], of the Successors or tabi‘dn (q.v.] and 
those of the Successors of the Successors or atba‘ al- 
tabi‘in—which are distinguished from the rest of the 
Islamic community, and it is in them that the com- 
munity is to recognise the ‘‘Pious Predecessors’’ (al- 
salaf al-salih), its norms and its models. According to 
Ibn Taymiyya [9.v.] (see his Madimi‘ al-fatawa, Rabat 
1401/1981, x, 357), this privileged period of the com- 
munity ended around 132/750 (hence it ran until the 
end of the Umayyad caliphate), but al-Razi, who 
refused to give precise dates, mentioned that certain 
authorities counted a kam as comprising 60, 70 or 
even 80 lunar years. 


In this way, each of the qualities given prominence 
by Islamic ethics is personified in one or other of the 
salaf ‘Ali typifies courage and bravery, ‘Abd Allah b. 
al-‘Abbdas learning, etc.). Moreover, each particular 
intellectual discipline, and each particular trend of 
that discipline, whether appealing to the letter or the 
spirit, was to search for a precursor amongst the salaf, 
a person reputed to be its initiator hence embodying 
thereby the role of guarantor of the legitimacy of the 
discipline in question. 

In practice, the precedence of the salaf is-only fully 
displayed in regard to the generation of the Prophet’s 
Companions. On one hand, for the majority of 
scholars, their quality of being reliable transmitters 
(thika) of the Prophet’s Sunna was incontestable and so 
did not require the testing and verification procedure 
(ta‘dil), traditionally required at the outset of all 
transmitters (see e.g. al-Djuwayni, al-Burhan fi usual al- 
fikh, Cairo 1400/1980, 1, 625-32). On the other hand, 
only a minority of scholars were to go so far as to 
uphold the view that ‘‘the word of just one Com- 
panion”’ (kawl al-wahid min al-sahaba) constituted, after 
the manner of the Prophet’s Sunna, a proof (hudidia) 
which could establish a legal prescription binding the 
Community in general: this leads back to a considera- 
tion of the Companions’ sayings as one of the sources 
quite separate from fikh (see e.g. Ibn Kayyim al- 
Djawziyya, Iam al-muwakki‘in, Beirut 1991, iv, 
90-117). 

In a more general fashion, if the conception that the 
past model for the community is situated at some 
point beyond the present time is an invariable element 
within the Islamic conscience, its interpretation has 
nevertheless varied and has taken shape as two at- 
titudes which are really antithetical to each other. The 
first may be described as a ‘‘confident reliance on the 
past’’, a genuine traditionalism which tends to 
neutralise the evolutionary effects linked with the ten- 
sion created by the gap between an ideal past and a 
present always on this side of the ideal past. The 
second attitude, that of the salafiyya [q.v.], ancient and 
modern, on the contrary continually endeavours to 
update the changes—conceived as necessary altera- 
tions in relation to deviations and innovations, 
bid‘as—believed to be necessary in view of the restora- 
tion in all respects of the ideal past (more or less freely 
defined in relation to the demands of each particular 
period) of the salaf. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. Remarkably 
enough, there does not exist any special monograph 
on the theme of al-salaf wa ‘I-khalaf as such. Cf., 
however, R. Gramlich, Vom islamischen Glauben an 
die ‘‘gute alte Zeit’’, in idem (ed.), Islam- 
wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen Fritz Meier zum 60. 
Geburtstag, Wiesbaden 1974, 110-17. 

(E. CHaumMonT) 

SALAFIYYA, a neo-orthodox brand of 
Islamic reformism, originating in the late 19th cen- 
tury and centred on Egypt, aiming to regenerate 
Islam by a return to the tradition represented by the 
“‘pious forefathers’ (al-salaf al-salth, hence its name) 
of the Primitive Faith. For definition, background, 
origins, doctrines and general aspects see ISLAH; 
MUHAMMAD ‘SABDUH; RASHID RIDA. 

1. In North Africa. 

(a) Tunisia. Tunisia was the first Maghrib coun- 
try to receive a reformist (though not purely salaft) 
message from the East. Muhammad ‘Abduh visited 
Tunis (December-January 1885) with a view to 
establish there a branch of al-‘Urwa al-Wuthka secret 
society. He was received with some reserve by the 
older Zaytiina Shaykhs of the Maliki school, but 
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found support among the junior Maliki ‘u/ama? and 
the Hlanafis. ‘Abduh’s second visit to Tunis 
(September 1903) did not improve his relations with 
the Zaytiina conservatives, although he appeared with 
the prestige of Chief Mufti of Egypt. Facts that did 
not endear him to them included his insistence on the 
need to acquire secular knowledge beside the religious 
sciences and his condemnation of Safi quietism, 
fatalism and tawakkul [q.v.]; his ‘‘Transvaal Fatwa’’ 
(which permitted Muslims in a Christian country to 
wear a European hat and eat meat slaughtered by a 
kitabi); his clash with the Zaytini ‘a/im Salih al-Sharif, 
who accused him of Wahhabism (because of his sym- 
pathy with the Wahhabi drive against saint-worship); 
the appearance of the foremost Salafi journal al-Manar 
[q.v.], which a group of ultras, following ‘Abduh’s 
visit, petitioned the Prime Minister to ban from entry 
to Tunisia; the uproar created in maraboutic circles 
by two young Salafis, outspoken critics of saint wor- 
ship, Muh. Shakir and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Tha‘alibi 
(q.v.]. The former, influenced by al-Manar, publicly 
condemned maraboutism as a form of paganism, for 
which he was dismissed from his teaching post in Sfax 
(1902). The latter, a Zayttina student, had launched 
upon his return from a two-year stay in Egypt and the 
East, a violent campaign against the marabouts and 
pleaded for a rationalist interpretation of the Kur?an. 
He was summoned before a shari“a court on a charge 
of blasphemy, but thanks to French intervention, got 
away with a light prison sentence (1904) (according to 
one version). The solid support lent to the attacked 
marabouts by the Maliki ‘u/ama? showed that the 
traditional accommodation between the two main 
components of the religious institution was still a reali- 
ty and deterred other Salafi sympathisers among the 
“ulama?. 

After ‘Abduh’s death (1905), the contacts between 
the Zaytiina and the Cairene Salafiyya continued 
under his successor, Rashid Rida, the latter’s conser- 
vative bent being more to the liking of the former. Yet 
while they agreed on several issues such as opposition 
to the French Protectorate and the need of reform of 
the Zaytina, they differed on points of Kur’anic ex- 
egesis and on major political issues: the Young Turks 
(Rida was against them, the Tunisians in favour), the 
Arab Congress in Paris, the Great War and the Arab 
Revolt (the Tunisians sided with the Ottomans, Rida 
with the Arabs). Meanwhile, the Young Tunisian 
Party was founded (1907), based on an alliance of 
secular modernists and Salafi reformists and headed 
by ‘Ali Bash Hanba and al-Tha‘alibi, respectively. 
Their involvement in the Zaytina student strike 
(1911) and the tram boycott (1912) resulted in a ban 
of their party and the expulsion of its leaders. In 1920, 
a similar alliance of secular and liberal nationalists 
with ‘Abduhists and Salafis produced the Liberal 
Constitutional Party (‘‘Destour’’) led by al-Tha‘alibi, 
whose anonymously printed publication La Tunisie 
martyre (1920), a nationalist manifesto and indictment 
sheet of French policy, formed the basis of its pro- 
gramme. After his departure for the East (1923) the 
Party stagnated until it was joined (since 1927) by a 
group of graduates of French universities, led by Dr. 
Materia and H. Bourguiba. The divergent tendencies 
of the oldtimers and newcomers inevitably led to a 
split (1934), after which the latter, henceforward 
known as the ‘‘Neo-Destour’’, spearheaded the na- 
tionalist struggle, while the former, dubbed by their 
opponents ‘‘Old Destour’’, persisted in an intran- 
sigent but ineffectual stance. In 1937, al-Tha‘alibi, 
back in Tunis from his long self-imposed exile, at- 
tempted to reunite the two parties under his leader- 


ship, but was defeated by Bourguiba and withdrew 
from politics. 

Salafism, however, made itself felt in other do- 
mains: (a) the Free Schools; (b) the Arabic periodical 
press, most of which was permeated in the 1930s by 
a puritanical, ‘‘Wahhabi’’ spirit, extolling classical 
Arabic and its cultural heritage, emphasising 
Tunisia’s ties with the Arab East, castigating social ills 
and vices (esp. alcoholism and prostitution), satirising 
imitation of Europe and feminism, condemning 
naturalisation and Christian missionary activities; (c) 
associations such as the Khalduniyya [¢.v.], Young 
Men’s Muslim Association (YMMA) and the very 
popular but shortlived Society for the Preservation 
and Teaching of the Kur’an (for adults). Yet the 
Tunisian Salafis, unlike their Algerian counterparts, 
did not succeed in creating a durable organisation 
with a recognised leadership and action programme. 
They showed the people a middle road between the 
mediaeval synthesis and westernisation, but had no 
answer for Tunisia’s social and economic problems, 
nor a practical means to recover its independence. 
Small wonder then that the Salafiyya did not find its 
place in independent Tunisia and kept silent, especial- 
ly after the sweeping secularisation programme car- 
ried through legislature by the will of Bourguiba. 
Whether the current fundamentalist (or ‘‘Islamist’’) 
movement (MTI), which traces its roots back to the 
Kur’anic Preservation Society (formed at the Zaytiina 
in 1970, cf. S. Waltz, Islamist appeal in Tunisia, in 
ME], xi [1986], 652), should be regarded as an avatar 
of the Salafiyya has not yet been definitely estab- 
lished. 

Bibliography: G. Zawadowski, Index de la presse 
indigéne de Tunisie, in REI, 1937/4, 355-89; idem, 
Situation de l’Islam dans la Tunisie d’entre deux guerres, 
in En Terre d’Islam, xviii, 22 (1943/2), 78-100; P. 
Shinar, Origins of Arab nationalism in North-West 
Africa, unpubl. thesis, Jerusalem 1957 (in Hebr.), 
9-21 (reformism in Tunisia), 22-91 (in Algeria), 92- 
118 (in Morocco), 119-35 (revolt of ‘Abd al-Krim); 
M.F. Ibn ‘Ashir, Arkdn al-nahda al-adabiyya bi- 
Tinis, Tunis 1965; M. al-Shannifi, ‘Ala*k Rashid 
Rida ... ma‘a al-tunisiyyin, in Hawliyyat al-Djami‘a al- 
Tunisiyya, iv (1967), 121-51; M. Chenoufi, Les deux 
sGours de M. Abduh en Tunisie et leurs incidences sur le 
réformisme musulman tunisien (6 déc. 1884-4 janv. 1885 
et 9-24 sept. 1903), in CT, xvi (1968), 57-96; J. Ber- 
que, Ulémas tuntsots de jadts et de naguére, etc. in CT, 
xx (1972/1-2), 87-128; A. Bouhdiba, A la recherche 
des normes perdues, Tunis 1973, 157-70 (L’Islam en 
Tunisie); M. Kraiem, Au sujet des incidences des deux 
sfours de M. ‘Abduh en Tunisie, in Rev. d’Hist. 
maghrébine, i (janv. 1974), 91-4; J. Damis, The Free- 
School phenomenon: the cases of Tunisia and Algeria, in 
I]MES, x (1974), 434-49; A.H. Green, The Tunisian 
‘Ulama 1873-1915, Leiden 1978, index, s.v. 
“Salafiya’’; P. Shinar, Orthodox reformism in Tunisia 
(1882-1939), in Hamizrah Hehadash, xxxi (1986), 71- 
103 (in Hebr.). 

(b) Algeria. Of all the Maghrib countries, it was 
Algeria where Salafi reformism found its fullest and 
most effective expression and response. Perhaps the 
main reasons of its success, apart from the quality of 
its leadership were that it was here that the danger to 
Algerian national identity, personality and ‘‘soul’’, to 
Islamic religion, ethics and way of life, and to classical 
Arabic language and culture was felt to be the 
greatest. This threefold threat was implicit in 
Algeria’s colonial situation—her ambiguous status of 
being legally part of France but in fact a colony of 
massive European settlement which uprooted and 
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proletarianised its native peasantry, forcing large 
numbers to emigrate to France, transforming its 
economy and creating a thin layer of gallicised évolués 
who were taught ‘‘nos ancétres les Gaulois’’ and 
aspired to complete political and cultural (but not 
religious) identification with France. : 

The emergence of the Salafiyya in Algeria is usually 
seen as a consequence of ‘Abduh’s visit to Algiers 
(and Constantine), August-September 1903. Accord- 
ing to R. Bencheneb, the persons who met him re- 
presented three trends of the Algerian élite: the con- 
servatives, the modernists and those of French civil 
status. 

Prominent among the first-named were three pro- 
fessors of official madrasas, ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
Madjdjawi, who taught Arabic and Islamic Law at 
Algiers, was active in the Algerian nahda and wrote 
against social ills, superstitions and old customs; ‘Abd 
al-Halim b. Smaya, noted advocate of ‘‘Islamic na- 
tionalism’’ (kawmiyya islamiyya), in close touch with 
Cairo and Istanbul, host of ‘Abduh’s visit in Algiers 
and campaigner in 1911 against conscription into the 
French army; and Muh. Sa‘id b. Ahmad al-Zawawi, 
surnamed ‘“‘Ibnu Zekri’’, a zawiya-bred Kabyle 
scholar and imam of a mosque, who published in 1904 
a pamphlet insisting on the need of zawiya reform in 
Kabylia and denouncing customary laws that disad- 
vantaged the Kabyle woman. To the same trend be- 
longed two Constantine ‘alims, Hamdan al-Wanisi, 
teacher and mentor of Ibn Badis [g.v.], and Mawlad 
b. Mawhib al-HAfizi, real leader of the conservatives, 
long-time Mufti of Constantine, partisan of progress 
and reform, open to modern science and European 
ideas. For Merad (1967, 126), his reformism consisted 
in improvement of the moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of Algerian Muslims without judging them for 
their beliefs, whether maraboutic or other. The 
French-assimilated modernists dismissed the conser- 
vatives as ‘‘old turbans’’, arrogant bourgeois, great 
feudals, selfish, lazy and corrupt, whose attachment to 
tradition impeded progress and merger. 

‘Abduh’s visit, though brief, made a strong and 
lasting impression. He appeared as an educator and 
missionary of faith, hope and effort, he showed the 
Algerian intelligentsia what it was looking for: the 
possibility of reconciling religion and progress, tradi- 
tion and renewal, while safeguarding their national 
identity. Whether he also conveyed a_ political 
message has been both suggested (Merad, 1964) and 
denied (Bencheneb 1981, 131). It took, however, a 
decade for the fruits of SAbduh’s visit to become visi- 
ble. In 1913 there appeared at Algiers two Arabic 
weeklies, al-Faruk and Dhu ’l-Fakar, both of expressly 
‘Abduhist inspiration and non-political. Their aim 
was twofold: to publicise ‘Abduh’s teachings and to 
criticise the religious situation in Algeria, chiefly the 
Safi orders and marabouts, popular superstitions and 
vices. A spécial target was the economic réle of the 
local Jews. Both were suspended by 1915, but al-Farik 
reappeared in 1921. 

A decade later, the diffuse Salafi trends begin to 
take shape again with the publication of al-Muntakid 
(July 1925), suspended and replaced shortly after by 
al-Shihab (December 1925, first weekly, then month- 
ly). Thanks to the extraordinary personality of its 
founder and editor, the Constantine ‘alim ‘Abd al- 
Hamid Ibn Badis [g.v., and see IsLAH], as well as the 
qualities of his collaborators, it became in the 1930s 
the most prestigious tribune of the Maghribi Salafiyya 
(it was dubbed ‘‘the Manar of the Maghrib’), until its 
cessation by the end of 1939. 

The team assembled by Ibn Badis comprised a 





number of persons, most of whom shared a common 
“‘homeground’’—the Province of Constantine—a 
period of study at the Zaytiina and (some of them) a 
stay of up to 10 years in the East, but they differed 
greatly in background, skills and temperament (see on 
these persons, Merad, 1967, 79-118). Six years later, 
this team became the nucleus of the Association of 
Algerian Muslim ‘ulama? (Djam‘iyyat al-‘ulama? al- 
muslimin al-djazairiyyin = AUMA) (1931). Its aims, as 
stated in the statutes, were to be purely religious, 
moral and cultural; all political discussion or in- 
terference in any political question were strictly for- 
bidden. There ensued a struggle for dominance be- 
tween the Salafis and marabouts in which the former 
prevailed, but the latter, led by Hafizi, set up a rival 
anti-reformist organisation which they called 
Djam‘tyyat ‘ulamaé? al-sunna al-djazd*iriyyin = AUSA 
(1932), the addition of the word sunna implying that 
their adversaries had become tainted by heresy in co- 
opting to their committee a representative of the 
Ibadiyya [g.v.], Ibrahim Bayyad. There followed a 
year of bitter polemics between the two camps, which 
exposed the intrinsic weakness of the marabouts, their 
intellectual poverty, their moral decay and inability to 
evolve and meet the challenge of the times. They were 
on the whole unable, in spite of their numbers, well- 
knit framework, widespread ramifications, monastic 
discipline and economic strength, to devise effective 
long-range counter-measures to withstand the Salafi 
onslaught, and had to depend on the initiative, sup- 
port and guidance of the French Administration, 
which did not enhance their prestige. 

A secondary target of the Salafi reformists was the 
class of official ministers of the cult, or Muslim 
“clergy’’. In 1934-5 they numbered 385 (22 muftis, 
159 imams and 204 others. Merad, 1967, 418). Since 
political dependability (i.e. loyalty and docility) were 
often given precedence over professional aptitude and 
moral integrity, the religious civil service as a whole 
lost in the course of time most of its credit in the public 
eye. Both sides, however, refrained as a rule from 
direct attacks on each other. The two major charges 
which the official ‘‘clergy’’ proffered against the 
Salafiyya were separatism (from France) and 
Wahhabism. 

Apart from the upper hand gained by the Refor- 
mists over: the marabouts, a number of events 
facilitated or marked the progress of the former 
during the 1930s: (a) Muslim resentment over the 
triumphant centennial celebrations of the French con- 
quest of Algiers (1930); (b) the initially benevolent at- 
titude of the anti-maraboutic director of Native Af- 
fairs, Jean Mirante, towards the Reformists. (c) the 
AUMA-Administration crisis of 1933-4 following the 
ban on unlicensed (i.e. Reformist) preaching in the 
official mosques and on Reformist teaching in a 
number of free schools, further widened popular sup- 
port for the Reformists; (d) the paradoxical alliance of 
the Reformists with the assimilationist Fédération des 
Elus, led by Dr. Bendjelloul and Farhat ‘Abbas, for 
electoral purposes; (e) the bloody anti-Jewish riots of 
Constantine (3-5 August 1934); the fact that these 
riots occurred in the very centre of Salafi reformism 
and home town of Ibn Badis, cast a strong suspicion 
on the latter but redounded to his advantage thanks to 
his réle as a restorer of intercommunal peace; (f) the 
first Reformist congress, held at Algiers in September 
1935, enabled the AUMA to take stock and appear as 
a political and national force in Algerian public; (g) 
the central réle played by the Reformists in the 
preparation and conduct of the Islamic Congress of 
Algiers (June 1936), convened with a view to adopt 
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and present to the Popular Front Government the 
combined demands of the three main participants: 
Elus, Reformists and Communists (Marabouts and 
official ministers of the cult were not invited; a dissi- 
dent participant was Ahmad Messali Hadjdj, leader of 
the Paris-based proletarian and separatist North 
African Star (since 1937 renamed Algerian People’s 
Party= PPA), was not invited, but he attended 
nevertheless). The demands of the Reformists includ- 
ed: preservation of the Muslim personal status, 
reorganisation of the judicial systems, separation of 
Religion and State (i.e. independence of the Muslim 
cult), restitution of all religious buildings and control 
of wakf revenues, and abolition of all discrimination 
regarding the Arabic language. 

The congress delegation was well received in Paris, 
but a telegram disavowing it, sent by the Maliki vice- 
Grand Mufti of Algiers, Mahmtd Ben Dali (dubbed 
Kahhil) and others to the Premier Léon Blum, had 
serious consequences: on 2 August the Mufti was 
murdered and the assassin pointed to the Reformist 
leader ‘Ukbi as the man who had hired him, although 
SUkbi was finally exonerated in 1939. 

‘Ukbi’s defenders after his arrest, who included 
also some Jewish civic leaders, presented the matter as 
a new Dreyfus affair, staged by the Administration in 
order to discredit the Reformists. From this joint ef- 
fort to clear ‘Ukbi’s name was born the ‘‘Union des 
Croyants Monothéistes’’, whose principal members 
on the Muslim side were Ibn Badis and ‘Ukbi. The 
exertions of this group are believed to account to some 
extent for the correct attitude observed by the 
Algerian Muslims towards the Jews during the Vichy 
régime, though incitements against the Jews were not 
lacking (see M. Ansky, Les Juifs d’Algérie, etc., Paris 
1950, 81). 

On the other hand, the ‘Ukbi affair sowed discord 
and confusion in the Muslim camp itself. A major 
event, that was seen by many as a turning-point in 
Franco-Algerian relations, was the failure of the so- 
called Projet Blum-Viollette, a bill of law that would 
have granted certain categories of évolués (ca. 21,000 
persons) the political rights of a French citizen without 
loss of their Muslim personal status. Owing to opposi- 
tion of the colons and their lobby in Paris, the bill never 
came up for discussion in the Chamber of Deputies. 

A year later (July 1938) the Elus split, when each of 
their two leaders, Bendjelloul and F. ‘Abbas, tried to 
create a camp of his own. Lastly, the AUMA itself 
suffered breakaways. At its annual convention 
(September 1938), ‘Ukbi strongly criticised Ibn 
Badis’ group for excessive involvement in politics and 
lack of support for France. A year later he founded a 
group and a paper of his own, al-Islah al-islami, for- 
sook politics for free education and religious and 
moral reform, appealed to the Algerians to stand by 
France in her hour of need, and put a damper on his 
anti-maraboutic zeal. 

‘Ukbi’s secession, more than anything else, 
underlined the AUMA’s (chiefly, Ibn Badis’ and 
Ibrahimi’s) animosity against France. It became evi- 
dent, already in 1936, in Ibn Badis’ famous rejoinder 
to F. ‘Abbas, affirming that ‘‘... this nation is not 
France, cannot be France and does not want to be 
France’’ (Shihab, April 1936). The crucial factor came 
after the outbreak of World War II, when the AUMA 
abstained from declaring its loyalty to France. During 
the War, the AUMA, classed as hostile to France, was 
practically dormant. In February 1945 it formed with 
the Elus and the PPA a nationalist front, headed by 
‘Abbas. Their campaigns against French dominance 
are believed to have had a share in creating the at- 


mosphere that made possible the uprising in the Con- 
stantinois on V-Day (8 May 1945), in which a hun- 
dred Europeans and thousands of Algerians lost their 
lives. The deep rift opened between the French and 
the Algerians by this event was never bridged. The 
new hopes raised by the Statut organique, granted to 
Algeria by the law of 20 September 1947, were soon 
dashed. Its centrepiece, an elected Algerian 
Assembly, was to apply, inter alia, the principles of in- 
dependence of the religious institution and of the 
equal status of the Arabic language, demanded by the 
AUMA from its inception. After 1950, with the open- 
ing of political crises in Tunisia and Morocco, it 
became increasingly clear that Algeria, too, was 
heading for a confrontation. 

During the War of Liberation (1954-62), Islam 
played an important réle as a diffuse but effective 
mobiliser of the masses, quite apart from the AUMA 
which, though morally supportive, was rather slow in 
joining hands with the FLN (manifesto of January 
1956). According to A. Nadir (1975), this cautious 
stance was due to the aversion of the ‘ulama? from 
violence and to their bourgeois origin and culture. It 
also enabled the AUMA to keep its reserves intact. 
The FLN, on the other hand, could not dispense with 
the AUMA, owing to their ideological indigence and 
the inability of secularism and socialism to attract the 
masses. They made A.T. Madani, historian and 
Secretary-General of the AUMA, the spokesman of 
the Provisional Algerian Government (GPRA, 1958) 
and entrusted him later (September 1962) with the 
Ministry of Wakfs and Culture. 

While Salafi reformism ceased to exist as a party in 
independent Algeria, it informed government policy 
in the religious field. By contrast, maraboutism, its 
old béte noire, is lying low. Government and the Refor- 
mists barely tolerate saint worship, but combat the 
religious charlatans and exorcists. It could thus be 
said, as late as 1977, that the regime ‘‘completely con- 
trolled the religious field’’ (B. Etienne, L Algérie, 
cultures et révolutton, Paris 1977, 118-43). Fifteen years 
later, this statement seems no longer true. The influ- 
ence of the Islamic revolution in Iran and elsewhere, 
the ever-deepening economic and social crisis in 
Algeria, with a one-party army-controlled régime 
unable to cope with it effectively, and a belated at- 
tempt at democratisation made by President Ben- 
Djedid—all these factors combined (coming on top of 
nearly seventy years of exposure to Salafi reformism) 
may explain ‘the landslide victory of the fundamen- 
talist Islamic Front of Salvation (FIS) and its allies in 
the first round of the general elections (January 1992). 
The refusal of the army to accept the verdict of the 
polls, and its resolve to use force instead of accom- 
modation, have created a sanguinary confrontation 
whose outcome still lies in the future. 

Apart from the record of Salafi reformism in 
politics, it achieved quite remarkable results in its 
proper spheres of activity, sc. religion, culture and 
ethics, which provided the spiritual foundation of 
Algerian nationalism. By 1958 the AUMA had an 
estimated 10,000 active members, and 100,000 (?) 
sympathisers, divided in 126 sections, 34 cercles and 70 
communautés cultuelles. It enjoyed wide support in the 
representative bodies of Algeria down to village 
djama@‘as and even more in the Association of North 
African Muslim Students (AEMNA), had made con- 
verts among the graduates of official madrasas and 
French schools, even among mukaddams of certain 
zawiyas, had penetrated the Awras massif, stronghold 
of maraboutism, the Summam valley and the Saharan 
fringes (Laghouat, Sif). The principal means of 
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Salafi-Reformist indoctrination were the free school, 
the mosque and the press. The number of free schools 
grew steadily since 1925, especially in the province of 
Constantine, the ‘‘home-ground’’ of Ibn Badis and 
his team. For the year 1934-5 Merad (1967: 338) 
gives the figure of 70 schools, each consisting of one 
or two classes, totalling a hundred classes with 30,000 
pupils of both sexes. According to a later estimate, 
there were by 1958 181 schools with 40,000 pupils, of 
which 123 were Reformist Kur’anic schools and 58 
free madrasas dispensing a primary education to 
11,000 pupils. Classes were held 272 days annually (as 
against 157 days in French schools). In addition there 
was the Ben-Badis Institute (secondary school level, 
opened in 1947) with 700 students. Most schools 
served also as local branches of the AUMA and clubs 
for Reformist youth. In their curricula the emphasis 
was heavily on classical Arabic (spoken Arabic and 
Berber were banned), Kur?4n with relevant commen- 
tary, some hadith, some fikh, history of the Arabs 
(chiefly the period of the Prophet and the Raghidun 
caliphs) and of Algeria, with a view to foster national 
pride and an aspiration to renew their pristine glories. 
Important items were Algerian patriotic songs and the 
formula-creed: Islam is my religion, Arabic is my 
langage, Algeria is my fatherland (watani). 

Next to teaching, the Salafi ‘ulamda? tried to infuse 
new life into the preacher’s art, which had become a 
purely mechanical affair, divorced from reality and 
the needs of the people. Three of them stand out as 
orators: Ibn Badis, Ibrahimi and ‘Ukbi, who greatly 
differed in style, but they all captivated their au- 
diences by their excellent command of classical 
Arabic, their missionary zeal and the novelty of their 
message. 

As to the press, the Algerian Arabic papers, like 
their Middle Eastern confréres [see DJARIDA], suffered 
from a number of handicaps and shortcomings: they 
were published by amateurs, their financial resources 
were precarious, their technical equipment rudimen- 
tary, their readership restricted owing to high il- 
literacy, their very existence in constant danger of 
suspension. Few had a lifespan of more than 10 years. 
They were the veteran conservative Nadjah, the Salaft 
Shihab, Islah and Basair, the ‘Aliwi Balagh and the neo- 
Ibadi Wadi-Mizab. Despite the above drawbacks, the 
Salafi organs could attain their goal, as theirs was a 
press of opinion, not of information. Apart from 
Islam, Arabic and Algerian national identity, two 
themes were of major concern to them: (1) Salafi 
ethics, or ‘‘moral rearmament’’; and (2) the ‘‘struggle 
for the past’’ or their vision of history. 

The re-evaluation of Islamic ethics by the Algerian 
reformists, like that of the eastern Salafis, stemmed 
from a poignant realisation of the contrast between 
the present state of subjection to an infidel power and 
Arab might and glory in the days of the Salaf. The call 
was therefore for a revival of those vital moral forces 
that had led the Arabs to greatness but had lain dor- 
mant for centuries under the influence of Sifi ethics, 
with its emphasis on contempt of the dunyd, unconcern 
with the morrow and future, fatalism, quietism and 
passive acceptance of things as they were. In order for 
a change to occur, the Muslim must return to a pure, 
strictly unitarian belief in God and trust in destiny, 
the fruit of a scrupulous observance of ritual, which in 
turn foster vitality, energy, willpower, self-reliance, 
activity, work, movement and speed (value of time), 
resolve, effort, perseverance and constancy, ambition, 
quest of fame, hope—all of which become key-words 
in the Reformist lexicon. 

In the domain of social ethics, the Reformist efforts 


did not extend beyond the fostering of qualities 
making for social cohesion and the combatting of cer- 
tain vices, such as prostitution, alcoholism and 
gambling—made doubly hateful because of the 
Kur’anic ban and the influence of the Europeans on 
their spreading. They also campaigned against 
customs proscribed by Wahhabi-Salafi puritanism, 
such as ruinous spending on weddings and other 
celebrations, noisy funerals and popular d:d‘as 
relating to saint-worship. Social reform in the modern 
acceptation was none of their concern. They preferred 
to leave it to the politicians and labour leaders when 
they did not actually oppose it, as they did in all major 
questions relating to women’s liberation, such as the 
veil, polygamy, divorce and inheritance (as did 
Rashid Rida). This cautious stance may be explained 
by the strong conservatism of Maghribr society, the 
bourgeois background of Ibn Badis, the conviction 
that social justice was provided by the Kur’an and the 
Shari‘a, the desire to safeguard the traditional struc- 
ture of the Algerian family as the last bulwark of Islam 
against the disruptive influences of the West and last, 
but perhaps not least, dependence for financial sup- 
port on the well-to-do classes (as suggested by Merad, 
1967, 304). 

Reformist history writing (Mili, Madani, Fasi; see 
Shinar, 1971) was guided by several basic assump- 
tions: there have existed a polarity and a dichotomy 
between East and West since the dawn of history; the 
East is superior to the West in spiritual values, ethics 
and original culture; the ways of the West, spearhead- 
ed by Rome and the Latin heirs of her imperial tradi- 
tions, are domination, oppression and exploitation; 
the Maghrib is part of the Semitic East by origins, 
spirit and culture; the Berbers, already Semiticised by 
the Phoenicians, merged with the Arabs into one na- 
tion through Islam and the Arabic language, stood up 
to every conqueror and proved their capacity to 
establish one of the greatest states in the world; 
Algeria had and still has her own national identity and 
history, despite Western efforts to dilute and 
obliterate them. Her history is illustrated by the 
following figures and dynasties: Jugurtha the Numi- 
dian, Rome’s greatest foe (see M.-Ch. Sahli, Le 
message de Yougourtha, Algiers 1947); SUkba b. Nafis, 
Arab conqueror of the Maghrib for Islam, buried in 
Algerian soil; the Rustamid (q.v.} imamate of Tahart 
(despite its being heretical Kharidjite); ‘Abd al- 
Mu?min the Algerian [q.v.], the real founder of the 
Almohad caliphate; and the ‘Abd al-Wadid [g.v.] 
dynasty of Tilimsan (Tlemcen). Even the Bana Hilal 
[g.v.], whose invasion of the Maghrib had been des- 
cribed since Ibn Khaldin as the greatest catastrophe 
to befall the region in the Middle Ages, is seen by the 
Reformists as a blessing in disguise, because it per- 
manently fixed its Arab character. The latest hero has 
been ‘Abd al-Kadir b. Muhyi al-Din [q.v.], champion 
of Algerian resistance to the French. 
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(c) Morocco. Like the Tunisian Salafiyya, its 
Moroccan counterpart cannot compare with that of 
Algeria as regards scope, duration and _ political 
significance. Nor did it create a centralised organisa- 
tion, collective leadership and a common action pro- 
gramme. It was the first manifestation of an awakened 
national-Islamic consciousness, a transitional phase 
between armed Berber resistance against the French 
and Spanish occupiers and the emergence of a 
political movement, the Young Moroccan Party, 
which was stimulated by the Rif War and triggered by 
the notorious Berber Dahir (1930). It absorbed the 
Salafi ideology and its agents, but went far beyond it. 
Yet, though brief, Salafism proved remarkably effec- 
tive, winning support and sympathy in high quarters 
including sultans, makhzen, ‘ulamd? of the Karawiyyin 
and the high bourgeoisie, but was seen by the French 
as a potential threat to their protectorate. Unlike the 
Algerian reformists, the Salafis of Morocco did not 
have to create a separate national history and identity; 





existence of the latter was a historic fact, so they could 
dedicate themselves to the other major goals of Salafi 
reformism: the eradication of saint worship, especially 
the pilgrimages to saints’ tombs with their attendant 
bidas, including the anthropolatrous and ‘‘naturistic’’ 
beliefs and practices of the lower Siifi orders, and the 
reform of the traditional educational system in 
‘Abduh’s spirit. In addition, they campaigned against 
extravagant and ruinous wedding celebrations. A 
theme that came last to the fore, but then with 
dramatic effect, was France’s Berber policy. In their 
drive against maraboutism, the Salafis were preceded 
by two Wahhabi-inspired sultans, Sidt Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah and his son Mawlay Sulayman [see 
‘aLawis]. The latter’s anti-maraboutic ‘‘pastoral let- 
ter’ (1811) involved him in a military struggle with 
the maraboutic establishment that nearly swept away 
the dynasty (1822). His immediate successors adopted 
a more cautious policy, but in May 1909 Mawlay 
‘Abd al-Hafiz, a strong Salafi sympathiser (he wrote 
a refutation of Tidjani claims) put to death, and closed 
the zawztyas of, the Idrisi sharif Muhammad al-Kabir b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Kattani, chief of the Kattaniyya 
order and leader of the clerical opposition to the 
French. Al-Kattani was suspected of plotting to over- 
throw the reigning dynasty and restore the Idrisid one 
(E. Michaux-Bellaire, in RMM, v [1908], 393-423, 
and Laroui 1980, 405). The next sultan, Mawlay 
Yusuf, continued the same line. In 1924 the Council 
of ‘Ulama?, at his behest, decided to burn all writings 
of the Tidjani writer Muhammad al-Nadhifi. In 1933, 
his son and successor Sidi Muhammad b. Yisuf 
banned all manifestations of the ‘Isawa order, and in 
1946 he prohibited the founding of new orders or 
opening of new zawiyas without prior permission. 
Even Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim, leader of the 
Rif War (1921-6) espoused the Salafi ideology and 
tried to spread it in the Rif [9.v.] in order to bolster 
Rifi morale and counteract the defeatist propaganda 
of some Sufi orders, burning, as a reprisal, two of 
their zawiyas (Shinar 1965, 169 ff.). This attitude of 
the orders was branded as treason by the Young 
Moroccans and deepened their enmity towards the 
entire Sufi establishment. After the Rif War, their 
chief maraboutic target became the new head of the 
Kattaniyya, al-Hadjdj ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattani. First 
signs of an anti-maraboutic trend among Moroccan 
intellectuals appear in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury: the historian Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nasiri al- 
Salawi (d. 1897 [9.v.]), who declared himself an 
enemy of pilgrimages to saints’ tombs (mawstms) (E. 
Lévi-Provencal, Hist. des Chorfa, Paris 1922, 368), and 
‘Abd Allah b. Idris al-Sandsi, Salim of the Karawiyyin 
and member of the Royal Council under Mawlay 
Hasan (1873-1894), who brought back some Salafi 
ideas from his travels in the East and tried to pro- 
pagate them in Morocco, but with little success. 
Far more effective was the action led by Abu 
Shu‘ayb b. ‘Abd al-Rahmfn al-Dukkali, dubbed ‘‘the 
Moroccan ‘Abduh’’ (1878-1937). He studied at the’ 
Azhar around 1900, became Vizier of Justice, taught 
‘Abduh’s doctrine at the Karawiyyin and in Rabat, 
left again for the East after 1912, expounded ‘Abduh’s 
teachings at Mecca and befriended Rashid Rida and 
his Mandar group, as well as the ‘‘Father of Pan- 
Arabism’’, the Druze amir Shakib Arslan. After the 
First World War, he returned to Morocco and toured 
the country with a group of followers, preaching, fell- 
ing sacred trees and smashing sacred stones. His elo- 
quence and charisma earned him a wide following. 
Among his disciples the most militant were (a) 
Muhammad Ghazi, a native of Miknas (Meknés) who 
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clashed with ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Kattani (see above) in 
1920, was expelled from the Karawiyyin in 1923 and 
founded a ‘‘free school’’ in 1926. He was noted as a 
nationalist poet and fakih; and (b) ‘Allal al-Fasi (1907- 
74 [q.v. in Suppl.]), “alim, of the Karawiyyin, fervent 
patriot, poet and teacher, became the foremost na- 
tionalist leader from 1929 onwards, thus embodying 
in his person the transition from Salafiyya to na- 
tionalism. The philosopher M.‘A. Lahbabi (Du clos a 
Vouvert, Casablanca 1961, 65) calls him the ‘‘theorist 
of the Salafiyya’’, by virtue of his book, Self-criticism 
(al-Nakd al-dhati, Cairo 1952). 

Similar groups to those of Rabat and Fas were 
formed at Marrakush, Tittawin and Tandja. In the 
two latter towns, Salafi activity centred around 
Muhammad Dawid, historian of Tittawin, and the 
Benniina family, whose head, al-Hadjdj ‘Abd al- 
Salam, ex-Vizier of Justice, was dubbed ‘‘Father of 
Moroccan nationalism’’. 

Finally, there must be mentioned the Islamic ac- 
tivist Muhammad Makki al-Nasiri, scion of a noted 
Rabati family (b. 1904). He studied in Cairo, return- 
ed to Morocco in 1927, was expelled in 1930 following 
his campaign against the Berber Dahir and presented 
an indictment sheet against France’s Berber policy to 
the pan-Islamic congress of Jerusalem (December 
1931). In 1937 he founded and led the Moroccan Uni- 
ty Party (PUM). For his early reformist thinking we 
have his pamphlet, entitled [zhar al-hakika wa-iblagh al- 
khalika, which called for a reform of Muslim society by 
a return to true Sufism based on practical ethics (see 
L. Massignon, in REI, i [1927], 33). 

The other major field of Salafi activity was the 
reform of the educational system, more especially the 
establishment of ‘‘free schools’’ (madaris hurra), also 
called ‘‘renovated Kur?’anic schools’’. The Salafis 
were neither the first nor the only ones to create them. 
J. Damis distinguishes four categories among the 
‘founding fathers’’ and patronage committees: mer- 
chants, Salafis, ‘ulama?/fukaha? and members of some 
Safi orders. They shared an awareness of the 
backwardness of the traditional Kur’dnic school 
(msid), the example of reformed schools in the East 
(Egypt and Syria), a cultural nationalism and a moral 
reservation with regards to the public school with its 
emphasis on French and modern subjects and its 
secular atmosphere, at the expense of Arabic, Kur?an 
and Islam. Yet they were influenced by the public 
school in matters of organisation, management, 
methodology and equipment. The first free schools 
opened in 1919 in ‘Rabat, Fas and Tittawin. By the 
late 1940s there were 121 free schools with 14 annexes 
and 26,800 students. The teaching staff came mostly 
from the Karawiyyin and the pupils from the urban 
middle class. Their curricula varied. Thus the Bu- 
Hal school (Rabat 1918) claimed to offer courses in 
modern sciences, history, geography, French and 
gymnastics, while the Marrakush school (1952) 
taught mainly Kur’an, Arabic grammar, some /tkh, 
arithmetic and French. The overall effect of the free 
school in Morocco was that it served as a reactor 
against French culture, a vehicle of modern Arabic 
culture, a precursor and (later) auxiliary of Moroccan 
nationalism, and a promoter of, and (later) brake on, 
social mobility and mutation. 

The importance of the Salafiyya in Morocco has 
been variously assessed. E. Dermenghem, a keen and 
sympathetic observer of Maghribi Islam, marvelled in 
1933 at the speed with which the Salafiyya had suc- 
ceeded in drastically reducing the influence of the 
marabouts (al-Fasi, 1948, 155). ‘A. Laroui, the 
Moroccan cultural historian, holds that from 1912 to 


1925, Salafism had become the common ideology of 
the sultan, the central makhzen, the Fasi ‘ulama? and 
the bourgeoisie, had rendered exclusive the sultan’s 
religious authority, had inspired Bin ‘Abd al-Karim’s 
reform drive against local Berber custom (yet failed to 
win the support of the marabouts), with its 
methodology serving all schools of thought and all in- 
terest groups (Laroui 1980, 428-9). The Moroccan 
philosopher M.A. Lahbabi (al-Hababi), on the other 
hand, finds that despite all its efforts and successes, 
the results of Salafi action were disappointing, owing 
to the upheavals engendered by the industrialisation 
of the modern Moroccan cities (Du clos @ l’ouvert, 
Casablanca 1961, 65). 

Bibliography: P. Marty, Le Maroc de demain, 
Paris 1925, 133-41 (Free Schools); E. Michaux- 
Bellaire, Le Wahhabisme au Maroc, in Rens. Col. de 
VAfr. fr., xxxviii/7 (juil. 1928), 489-92; E. Girar- 
diére, L’école coranique et la politique nationaliste au 
Maroc, in France médit. et africaine, i/1 (1938), 99-109; 
SA. al-Fasi, Tarikh al-harakat al-istiklalyya fi ’I- 
maghrib al-‘arabi, Cairo 1948, 153-9 (Salafiyya); 
M.I. b. Ahmad al-Kattani, Abi Shu‘ayb wa ‘I- 
salaftyya (quoted in SA.S. Ibn Stida, Dalil mu°arrikh 
al-Maghrib al-Aksa, Tittawin 1309/1950, 207); R. 
Rézette, Les partis politiques marocains, Paris 1955 (on 
the Salafiyya press, see index); P. Shinar—see Bibl. 
of section (a), Tunisia; Dj. Abun Nasr, The 
Salafiyya movement in Morocco, in St. Antony’s Papers 
(London), xvi (1963), 90-105; R.M. Speight, 
Islamic reform in Morocco, in MW, liii/1 (Jan. 1963), 
41-9; J.P. Halstead, 7he changing character of Moroc- 
can Reformism 1921-1934, in J. of Afr. History, v 
(1964), 435-47; SA.K. al-Sahrawi, Shaykh al-Islam 
Muhammad al-‘Arabi al-‘Alawi, Casablanca 1965; 
Shinar, ‘Abd al-Qdadir and ‘Abd al-Krim. Religious in- 
fluences on their thought and action, in As. and Afr. 
Studies, i (1965), 160-74 (on ‘Abd al-Krim); A. 
Cohen, ‘Alla! al-Fasi: his ideas and his contribution 
towards Morocco’s independence, in tbid., iii (1967), 
121-64; J.J. Damis, The Free School movement in 
Morocco, 1919-1970, unpubl. thesis, Tufts Univ., 
Medford 1970; idem, Early Moroccan reactions to the 
French Protectorate: the cultural dimension, in Humaniora 
Islamica, i (1973), 15-31; A. Laroui, Origines sociales 
et culturelles du nationalisme marocain (1830-1912), 
Paris 1980. (P. SHINAR) 
2. In Egypt and Syria. 

The early history of the Salafiyya in both Egypt and 
Syria (in the sense of Bilad al-Sham, Greater Syria) is 
closely connected. Muhammad ‘Abduh’s {¢. v.] stay in 
Beirut (1882-8, with lengthy interruptions) gave him 
the opportunity to make some of the ‘ulama”, civil ser- 
vants and intellectuals there familiar with his own and 
with al-Afgh4ni’s [g.v.] ideas about the necessity and 
the contents of a reform of Islam [see IsLAy, and also 
Delanoue, in Bzd/.]. 

Some years later, a considerable number of Syrian 
adherents and spokesmen of the Salafiyya, among 
them Tahir al-Djaza?iri and DjamAl al-Din al-Kasimi 
(see below), travelled to Egypt. Some of them stayed 
there for a considerable length of time, some even tak- 
ing up domicile in Egypt permanently and influenc- 
ing, by their activities as publicists and in other ways, 
the discussion of Islamic reform, even far beyond 
Syria and Egypt. 

Notwithstanding this mutual influence between 
Syrian and Egyptian Salafis, manifesting itself, 
among other things, by lively correspondence, 
reciprocal visits, lecture tours, letters to the editor and 
book reviews, encounters at Pan-Islamic congresses 
[see Mu°TAMAR] etc., the Salafiyya attained in each 
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region a certain degree of distinct and independent 
development. This was the case e.g. regarding some 
differences in emphasis within the intended reform 
concerning the perception of certain phases of Islamic 
history, and also with regard to the historical role of 
the madhahib. With individual authors, these dif- 
ferences might reach from nuances to clear 
divergences. But the basic positions of the Salafiyya in 
Egypt and in Syria are to a large extent the same [see 
ISLAH, esp. C. The principal doctrinal positions). 

(a) Egypt. The origin and early development of 
the Salafiyya in this country is above all connected 
with the names of al-Afghani, ‘Abduh, al-Kawakibi 
and Rashid Rida {q.0v.]. With al-Manar [q.v.], the last 
mentioned created in Cairo in 1898 the most influen- 
tial organ of the Salafiyya. From 1926 onwards, al- 
Manar was joined by al-Fath (Cairo), a periodical of 
similar tendency which, after the death of Rashid 
Rida and the cessation of al-Mandr in 1935, was con- 
sidered until 1948 the most important (though not the 
only) journalistic forum of the Salafiyya in Egypt (see 
al-Dyundi, Takk, ii). Its editor and main author, 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib [q.v. in Suppl.], had found- 
ed, together with his Syrian compatriot ‘Abd al- 
Fattah Katlan (d. 1931), the Matba‘a Salafiyya (in- 
cluding a bookshop), a printing press whose produc- 
tion reflects all the essential desiderata of the move- 
ment (see Fihrist al-Maktaba al-Salafiyya, ed. Kusayy 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, Cairo 1399/1978-9). 

In the years 1927-8 the development of the 
Salafiyya in Egypt entered a new phase. In this con- 
text, one may speak of the rise of a Neo-Salafiyya 
(Schulze, 90 ff., see Index, 499). With the Djam‘tyyat 
al-shubban al-muslimin and the Muslim Brotherhood 
[See AL-IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMUN] there now came into 
being for the first time organisations that wanted to 
bring the goals of the Salafiyya down from the level of 
an intellectual discourse to be spread among the 
masses of the people by way of the da‘wa [g.v.}. 

Characteristic for these and many other organisa- 
tions of a later date, some of them radical and mili- 
tant, are their relatively strict internal structure— 
often reminiscent of the tradition of the furuk [see 
TARIKA]—, the authority of an imam or a murshid 
[g.vv.], and the emphasis on preserving a distance 
from the religious establishment and (even more so) 
from the government. In some cases the creation of 
secretly operating armed groups can be added to the 
list. The latter in particular consider themselves as a 
kind of avant-garde of the true umma; they justify their 
actions (including assaults against politicians and 
other presumed or real opponents) as gjthad [q.v.; see 
also MUDJAHID. 3. In modern Arab usage]. However, 
it is not only these, but also—and rightly so—other 
‘moderate’ Islamic movements, intellectual circles 
and individual authors in Egypt that claim the 
spiritual heritage of the Salafiyya. 

Central topics in the Salafiyya literature in Egypt 
were the necessity of a reform of Islam on the one 
hand and resistance to secularisation on the other. In 
the light of these two problems, the authors of the 
Salafiyya treated a number of specific questions, such 
as western imperialism, the role of the Christian mis- 
sions and of Orientalism [see MUSTASHRIKUN], 
Zionism and Freemasonry [see FAR-MASUNIYYA in 
Suppl.], foreign educational institutions and the 
westernisation of Egyptian culture, state universities, 
the Azhar [g.v.] and the necessity of its reform, the 
role played by the Sifi orders (in the eyes of the 
Salafiyya a negative one), the question of the caliphate 
[see KHALIFA] and the danger of importing the ideas of 
Kemilism [see ataTirk]. 


Some authors made it their aim to attack incessant- 
ly certain writers whom they considered as particu- 
larly dangerous representatives of secularisation and 
westernisation. A favourite target of their criticism 
was Taha Husayn [g.v.} and his role as a man of let- 
ters, literary critic, historian of early Islam and 
cultural policy-maker (see e.g. Mustafa Sadik al- 
Rafisi, Tahta rayat al-Kur°an, 'Cairo 1926, 71974; An- 
war al-Djundi, Taha Husayn, haydtuhu wa-fikruhu fr 
mizan al-islam, *Cairo 1977). In the discussion about 
the authenticity of hadith literature, which had flared 
up because of the influx of orientalist writings, the 
authors of the Salafiyya also took sides fervently (see 
G.H.A. Juynboll, The authenticity of the Tradition 
literature. Discussions in modern Egypt, Leiden 1969). 

In principle, the Salafiyya in Egypt was and has re- 
mained oriented towards Pan-Islamism [9.v.]. On the 
other hand, some of its authors showed already in the 
1920s, and even more so during the following two 
decades, a tendency towards blending Islam and Arab 
nationalism [see KAwMtyya. i]. Muhibb al-Din al- 
Khatib and others increasingly emphasised in their 
writings the close relation between ‘urtiba and Islam 
and the particular role of the Arabs in Islamic history. 
They described the Arab fatherland as a bastion of 
Islam and the Arab nation as an instrument of its 
political salvation in the present time. Thus Pan-Arab 
unity [see PAN-ARABISM] is the prerequisite for the 
union of all Muslims and therefore the immediate 
goal. Many authors of the Salafiyya ascribed to Egypt 
the leading role for achieving Arab unity, and there- 
fore fought strongly against an Egyptian nationalism 
which limited itself to the valley of the Nile. Uninten- 
tionally, they encouraged in the 1930s and 1940s the 
rise of an essentially secular Arab nationalism, whose 
spokesmen up to Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir [g.v. in 
Suppl.] made selective use of certain arguments of the 
Egyptian Salafiyya (see Gershoni in Bibi.). 

During the first two years after the ‘‘Free Officers’’ 
had seized power in 1952, the Salafiyya in Egypt had 
relatively favourable possibilities to develop. How- 
ever, already at that time internal differences of opin- 
ion about specific questions became visible, for in- 
stance in the appraisal of hereditary monarchy and its 
role in the history of Islam (Ende, 99-103). After the 
Muslim Brotherhood had been banned in 1954, the 
public influence of the Salafiyya declined and many of 
its followers left the country (mainly to Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwayt). However, individual Salafis such as 
Shaykh Muhammad al-Ghazali and Mahmid 
Muhammad Shakir occasionally found the opportuni- 
ty to express themselves in books or journals (e.g. in 
al-Risala), for instance, in connection with the 
repeated campaigns of the government against the 
Marxist Left. Many writings of earlier or contem- 
porary Salafiyya authors also appeared to be ap- 
propriate for providing a religious-legal justification 
for ‘‘Arab socialism’’ which was propagated by the 
State [see ISHTIRAKIYYA]. For this reason, a descrip- 
tion of Islamic socialism by the leader of the Syrian 
Muslim Brotherhood, Mustafa al-Siba‘t (d. 1964) 
could also be published in Cairo (Ishtirakipyat al-islam, 
'1Damascus 1959, 7Damascus and Cairo 1960, 3Cairo 
n.d., in the series [khtarnd laka; see for this, Sami A. 
Hanna and G.H. Gardner, Arab socialism, Leiden 
1969, esp. 149-71). 

However, the limits of a political activity in the 
sense of the (Neo-)Salafiyya, apart from the ‘‘Arab 
Socialist Union’’, were very narrowly prescribed. The 
government reacted very harshly indeed at alleged or 
real conspiracies, as was clearly shown by the execu- 
tion of Sayyid Kutb [9.v.] in 1966. 
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After the war of June 1967, and even more so after 
the death of Djamal ‘Abd al-Nasir in 1970, the ideas 
of the Salafiyya or of the Neo-Salafiyya (see above) 
saw a new boost in connection with the revival of an- 
cient militant organisations and the emergence of new 
ones (see the studies by Carré, Jansen and Kepel, 
mentioned in the Br/.). 

(b) Syria. The origins of the Salafiyya in Syria are 
connected with the names of Tahir al-Djazairi and 
Djamal al-Din al-Kasimi in the first place. The circle 
of friends and disciples which formed around al- 
Djaza’iri directly or indirectly influenced almost all 
the Sunni Muslim intellectuals who after the First 
World War became prominent in Syria. Having 
sought the support of the Ottoman Turkish reformers 
and, from 1908 onwards, of the Young Turks in par- 
ticular, most of the Syrian Salafis, already from 1909- 
10 onwards turned to Arab nationalism (see Com- 
mins, 124 ff.). Many of them played a role in the 
Arab clubs and movements of the time (including the 
secret organisations), and some of them, like ‘Abd al- 
Hamid al-Zahrawi (executed in 1916), are counted 
among the martyrs of the national movement against 
Ottoman Turkish domination (Adham al-Djundi, 
Shuhada@? al-harb al-‘alamiyya al-kubra, Damascus 1960; 
E. Tauber, The emergence of the Arab movements, and 
idem, The Arab movements in World War I, both London 
1993), 

Tahir al-Djaza*iri, born in Damascus in 1852, was 
the son of a religious scholar who had emigrated from 
Algiers to Syria in 1846-7. Under him and under the 
Hanafi scholar Shaykh ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Maydani (d. 
1881), Tahir acquired a solid education in the 
religious sciences, but—already early on—he also 
developed an interest in the modern natural sciences. 
Supported by Midhat Pasha [g.v.], he was, from 1877 
onwards, engaged in building up a modern educa- 
tional system in Syria (between 1879-83 as general 
supervisor for the elementary schools). From 1880 on- 
wards, the above-mentioned circle of friends and 
disciples (halka) began to form around him. Between 
1907-19 Shaykh Tahir lived in exile in Egypt. He died 
in Damascus in January 1920. Among _ his 
achievements are counted, among other things, the 
foundation (or new arrangement) of the Zahiriyya 
library in Damascus and of the KhAlidiyya library in 
Jerusalem. 

Shaykh Tahir’s publications consist mainly of text- 
books for the state schools. They reflect his religious- 
reformist ideas only indirectly. He preferred to ex- 
pound and discuss his thoughts in his alka. Djamal al- 
Din al-KAsimi (1866-1914), with whom Tahir was in 
close contact, especially in the years 1906-7, proceed- 
ed differently. In most of his works (several of them 
have been published only posthumously) we meet al- 
Kasimi as a resolute reformer (see the list of his 
writings, with commentary, in Zafir al-Kasimi, 632- 
88). His repeated criticism of taklid and of the rigid 
adherence to the four Sunni schools of law (al-ta‘assub 
li ’l-madhahib) laid him open to the accusation that he 
wished to found his own madhhab. The discussion he 
triggered on the advantages or dangers of Ja- 
maghhabiyya is going on in Syria until the present day 
(Wild, Muslim und Madhhab; cf. Muhammad Sa‘id 
Ramadan al-Buti, al-Salafiyya, marhala zamantyya 
mubaraka, l@ madhhab islami, Damascus 1988). 

From its beginning, the Syrian Salafiyya has never 
formed an ideologically homogeneous bloc. Rather, 
one recognises in individual representatives of the 
movement quite different positions about particular 
questions. However, their criticism of many forms of 
tasawwuf, as well as of many popular religious customs 





and notions, inspired by Ibn Taymiyya [g.v.] and his 
school, is more or less uniform. Examples are ‘Abd al- 
Hamid al-Zahrawi’s al-Fikh wa ‘l-tasawwuf (Cairo 
1901) and al-Kasimi’s /slah al-masagjid min al-bida‘ wa 
‘l-“awaid (Cairo 1923, *Beirut 1970). Likewise in the 
tradition of Ibn Taymiyya and the neo-Hanbali 
school and in agreement with the sympathies of the 
Salafiyya for the Wahhabiyya is the generally critical 
appraisal of the Shi‘a and its role in Islamic history, 
though not all Syrian Salafis are uniformly severe in 
their judgment (Laoust, Essai, index, 729; Ende, 59- 
75; Commins, 84-5). In the same context belongs the 
endeavour of some early Salafiyya authors in Syria 
and their disciples to glorify the empire of the 
Umayyads of Damascus as a truly Arab one, and to 
defend it against accusations by many historians and 
other authors of the past (Ende, esp. 64-75, 91 ff.). It 
was above all Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali [see kuRD SALI] 
who distinguished himself in this respect and who 
made it possible that this and other positions of the 
Salafiyya could be represented in the publications of 
the Arab Academy of Damascus, founded and 
directed by him for many years [see MADJMA‘ “ILMi. 
2a. Syria] (Hermann, esp. 207 ff.). 

The ‘‘Arabisation of Islam’’, which can be ob- 
served later in the Egyptian Salafiyya (see above), is 
in part characterised by arguments which, already 
before the First World War, were discussed by 
members of the Syrian Salafiyya and have been prop- 
agated in Egypt by such authors as Muhibb al-Din al- 
Khatib, a disciple of Tahir al-Djazairi. 

As in Egypt, the ideas of the Salafiyya have been 
taken up and converted into political action by radical 
Muslim organisations also in Syria. This holds true in 
the first place for the Muslim Brotherhood which in 
the middle of the 1940s emerged from the fusion of 
several Islamic societies. The leaders of the 
Brotherhood, above all Mustafa al-Siba_|, Ma‘rif al- 
Dawalibi and Muhammad al-Mubarak, found over 
several years the opportunity to make their ideas 
public in journals such as al-Muslimin and _ al- 
Tamaddun al-islami. Having been banned for the first 
time in 1952, the Muslim Brotherhood and similar 
organisations of the militant Neo-Salafiyya of Syria 
have been suppressed in various degrees and at times 
persecuted with great harshness. Many of their 
members went into exile to such countries as Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia (see Reissner, Carré-Michaud and 
Abdallah). 
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SALAH ‘ABD a.-SABUR (1931-81), leading 
Egyptian poet, critic, playwright, translator 
and journalist. He was born in al-Zakazik in the 
Delta; in his early youth he learnt the Kur’an by heart 
and read the classical poets and the modern romantics 
such as Ibrahim Nadji and Mahmiad Hasan Isma‘il. 
Later on, during the 1940s he joined the Ikhwan al- 
Muslimin [g.v.], but soon became disenchanted with 
their ideology and became interested in secular social 
realism, a view which he expressed in his al-Nas ft 
bilddi (‘‘The people in my country’’). 

Salah graduated from Cairo University in 1951 and 
worked at the Ministry of Education, but left it for 
journalism. He was an editor at the Riz al- Yisuf week- 
ly journal and assistant literary editor of the Literary 
Supplement of al-Ahrém. He published in various 
leading Arabic newspapers, and also served in 
government positions,. being director of al-Hay7a al- 
Misriyya al-‘Amma li ’l-Kitab until his premature death. 

Salah acquired a great enthusiasm for Western 
literature. He read Shakespeare’s plays and the 
romantic poets, followed by T.S. Eliot and Yeats, 
these last two poets making the deepest influence on 
his poetry, and versified dramas and criticism. He 
was one of the first Egyptian poets who adopted vers 
trregulter (1951), which the ‘Iraki poets termed ‘‘free 
verse’’, a method of versification which is based upon 
an irregular number of feet (taf) and an irregular 
rhyme scheme. 

In Salah’s poetry, sadness and melancholy prevail. 
His first anthology, al-Nas fi biladz, bears clear influ- 
ences of social realism, using simple diction similar to 
ordinary speech, as well as the poetic technique and 
ideas of T.S. Eliot. He depicted popular daily life and 
the emptiness, hard life and poverty of the ordinary 
urban and country Egyptians. Moreover, he was 
among the few Arab poets who were able to present 
Arabic poetry with a successful example of a poem 
written in blank verse (shi‘r mursal) entitled Adi (‘My 


father’’) (al-Nas, 55-8). This is because he was aware 
of the importance of using enjambement (tatmim) be- 
tween the verses, a poetic technique which was con- 
sidered a fault (‘ayb) in classical poetry. However, 
there are also clear influences in the motives and 
images, and even in wording, from Eliot’s The waste 
land, The hollow men, Ash Wednesday, and The love song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock, upon Salah’s poetry, which was 
published in several other anthologies. 

In drama, Salah was among the leading Arab 
writers of plays in blank verse. He was acquainted 
with dramatic literature through reading the plays of 
Tawfik al-Hakim and ‘Ali Ahmad Bakathir in Arabic, 
and of Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw 
and Greek drama in English, though he did not see 
any play performed on stage till he came to Cairo at 
the age of twenty. 

His dramas deal with the tyranny and oppression 
exercised by the authorities and the responsibility of 
art and literature towards social institutions. His char- 
acters are engaged tragic heroes or cowardly con- 
spirators who betray their values and join forces with 
the authorities. However, being a talented poet, his 
poetic style and images save him from direct and pro- 
saic expression. His first drama, Ma°sat al-Halladj 
(‘The tragedy of al-Halladj’’) (1964), bears the influ- 
ence of Greek tragedy. The play deals with the 
engagement of the intellectual in a historical frame, 
putting forward the view that al-Halladj [9.v.] was 
crucified in consequence of what were considered 
revolutionary action, blasphemous ideas and _ ut- 
terances, as in the cases of Socrates and Jesus. There 
are clear influences from Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral 
upon this play, especially in the motives of martyr- 
dom, justice, and the struggle between the state and 
the religious authorities. 

The second play by Salah ‘Abd al-Sabir is Musafir 
layl (‘‘Traveller at night’’) (1969), in which he 
depicted the role of social and political institutions in 
destroying the individual. In his third play, al-Amira 
tantazir (‘‘The Princess is waiting’) (1969), he dealt 
with the idolising of leaders; while in his fourth play, 
Layla wa ‘l-madjnin (‘‘Layla and the madman’’) 
(1970), he was concerned with poverty, the oppression 
of women and the spiritual emptiness and impotency 
of intellectuals in Egypt before the revolution of 1952, 
which encouraged political corruption. In_ his 
mythological play Ba‘da an yamit al-malik (‘‘After the 
death of the King’’) (Beirut-Cairo 1973), he con- 
sidered the political conditions in Egypt in the seven- 
ties, calling for a revival of life through death. 

In his youth, Salah was influenced by the poets of 
the Mahdjar [q.v.]. In his spiritual autobiography 
Hayati fi ’l-shi‘r (‘“My life in poetry’’) he revealed his 
theory of poetics which was developed under the influ- 
ence of Plato, Aristotle and Nietzsche, giving them his 
own interpretation; thus he claimed that Aristotle’s 
catharsis takes place at the time of the creative process 
and that it does not only purify the soul from fear and 
pity but also from the emotion of revenge. 

Salah ‘Abd al-Sabiir wrote, beside his four transla- 
tions of books by Ibsen, Eliot and Lorca, several col- 
lections of articles in which he discussed his ideas and 
theories on literature, politics, society and arts, as well 
as European and American theatre and literature, all 
presented in a clear and elegant style, in such collec- 
tions as Aswait al-‘asr (‘‘The voices of the age’) (1961) 
(on European and American literature and theatre); 
Madha yabka minhum tt ’l-térikh (‘Which memory will 
they leave after their death?’’) (1962) (studies on the 
achievements of Taha Husayn, al-‘Akkad, Tawfik al- 
Hakim and al-Mazini); and several others. 
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SALAH aL-DIN, at-Ma.tk at-NAsir Apu 
*L-MuzaFFAR YUsuF B. AyyUB (SALADIN), the founder 
of the dynasty of the Ayyubids [g.v.], and the cham- 
pion of the djthdd against the Crusaders (born 
532/1138, died 589/1193). 

Salah al-Din, or Saladin as he is normally known in 
Europe, was a Kurd, whose family originated from 
Dvin in Armenia. His father Ayyub and his uncle 
Shirkuh [q.v.] found service in the Saldjik state, and 
Saladin was born at Takrit on the Tigris above 
Baghdad while Ayyub was acting as governor there. 
The family transferred its services to Zangi [g.v.] and 
then to his son and successor in Aleppo, and later also 
ruler of Damascus, Nir al-Din Mahmid [g.v.]. In 
Saladin’s early manhood (the precise date is doubt- 
ful), he followed his elder brother Tiranshah in the 
post of prefect (shthna) at Damascus. Shirkth persuad- 
ed Nur al-Din to sanction a series of interventionary 
expeditions to Egypt, where the Fatimid caliphate was 
threatened by the forces of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
On three occasions Zangid armies entered Egypt, in 
559/1164, 562/1167 and 564/1169, the last occasion 
resulting in Shirkih’s taking power as Fatimid vizier. 
During these expeditions Saladin, though generally 
unwilling to go, played a significant role, particularly 
in defending Alexandria besieged during the second 
campaign. 

Shirkth soon died (22 Djumada II 564/23 March 
1169) and within a short while, by a combination of 
pressure and largesse, Saladin emerged to follow him 
as commander of the Syrian force and as vizier ap- 
pointed by the palace. It is with this appointment that, 
in the style of Fatimid viziers, he adopted the title al- 
Malik al-Nasir. It is said that Saladin won supporters 
by being generous ‘‘as though they were his kin’’, a 
revealing phrase. Extravagant generosity was to re- 
main an instrument of his policy, though not one that 
passed without criticism from his hard-pressed ad- 
ministrators, such as al-Kadi al-Fadil [¢.v.]. Some 
early sources suggest that before this juncture in his 
life Saladin was lax in his religious observance and 
lacking in moral seriousness, but that, with his new 
responsibilities, he professed ‘‘repentence’’ (‘awba) 
and developed a sense of purpose. This has all the 
hallmarks of a stock theme. 





The next few years were spent securing his position 
in Egypt against the residual forces of the Fatimid 
caliphate (e.g. by crushing the Sudanese regiments in 
564/1168), and against external attacks on Egypt (by 
defeating the joint Crusader-Byzantine attempt on 
Damietta in 565/1169). Nur al-Din’s demands for 
more active military support and for substantial finan- 
cial contributions towards his plans of reconquest 
from the Franks were not answered by Saladin. The 
contradictions inherent in Saladin’s position were 
clear. Whether or not he was loath to suppress the 
Fatimid caliphate because his position as Fatimid 
vizier gave him independent authority, that step, 
demanded by Nur al-Din, was finally taken in 
567/1171 with little or no public disturbance, and 
Egypt became officially Sunni and returned to 
‘Abbasid allegiance. The title Muhyi dawlat amir al- 
muminin (‘‘Reviver of the empire of the Commander 
of the Faithful’’) was to be frequently employed in 
Saladin’s inscriptions. 

Niar al-Din without doubt remained discontented 
with the situation. He sent Ibn al-Kaysarani in 
569/1174 to audit the finances of Egypt, which, if one 
believes Ibn Abi Tayy, almost led to an open breach, 
and Nir al-Din was perhaps contemplating a military 
expedition to impose his authority directly, when in 
Shawwal/May of that same year he died. The nature 
of any difference between Saladin and Nir al-Din is 
difficult to gauge, granted the partiality and ex post fac- 
to nature of our sources. 

Nir al-Din’s successor, Isma‘il, was young and in- 
experienced. Damascus and Aleppo fell to opposing 
cliques, willing to make concessions to the Franks to 
win their support or divert their attacks, and the 
branch of the Zangid house that ruled at Mawsil 
showed expansionist ambitions. At this juncture 
Saladin took the important step that marked out the 
rest of his life. He responded to the invitation of the 
amir Ibn al-Mukaddam and took over Damascus 
(Rabi* II 570/October 1174). He presented himself as 
the true moral heir of Nur al-Din and the most fit and 
disinterested protector of his successor, Isma‘il. Pro- 
Zangid sources attacked him as an adventurer and 
usurper, a self-seeking upstart Kurd who would thrust 
aside the descendants of his former master. The ques- 
tion of motives, possibly irrelevant in the last resort, 
cannot be satisfactorily answered. Ambition and a 
consciousness of personal worth and fitness for a task 
are not incompatible with a high moral purpose. 

If the Franks were ever to be expelled, it was 
necessary to unite large Muslim forces. As at least one 
Shafi'i fakih recognised soon after the establishment of 
the Crusader states, the union of the forces of Egypt, 
Syria and the Djazira was likely to be needed (E. 
Sivan, Genése de la contre-croisade, un traité damasquin du 
début du xtt* stécle, in JA, ccliv [1966], 213). To create 
such a union necessarily involved whoever sought to 
do that in a policy of expansion, as it had involved 
Nar al-Din. The problem for Saladin, which had also 
existed for Nur al-Din, was that in order to pursue 
such a union he had to wage war on Muslims to com- 
pel their submission if they rejected the call to perform 
their duty in the djthdd, and he had either to conclude 
agreements with the Franks to secure himself on that 
front during his campaigning absences in the Djazira 
or risk their damaging raids, in both cases leaving 
himself open to criticisms of neglecting the djthad. 

With Damascus gained, Hims, Hamat and 
Ba‘labakk came quickly under Saladin’s control, but 
in Radjab 570/January 1175 he withdrew from a short 
siege of Aleppo when faced by combined Zangid 
counter-moves. Having first offered to give up all but 
Damascus and to accept the nominal suzerainty of 
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Isma‘il, Saladin gained a victory over the Zangid 
forces at the Horns of Hamat in Ramadan 570/April 
1175, after which a peace was made, and Saladin also 
received a diploma from the caliph, granting him 
delegated authority over Egypt and Syria, except for 
Aleppo and its dependencies. In Shawwal 571/April 
1176 the combined Zangid armies, having taken the 
offensive despite the treaty of the previous year, were 
defeated for the second time at Tall al-Sultan, near 
Aleppo, but Saladin was still unable to force the city’s 
surrender. Saladin’s gains, including some north of 
Aleppo, were confirmed by a new treaty in Muhar- 
ram 572/July 1176. However, the ruling junta around 
al-Salih Isma‘il in Aleppo, and the other Zangid 
princes, remained impervious to Saladin’s pro- 
paganda and suspicious of his aims. 

During these campaigns Saladin suffered two at- 
tacks by Rashid al-Din Sinan’s {g.v.] Isma‘ili 
Assassins, prompted by his Aleppan enemies, but 
subsequently, after some show of force in Assassin ter- 
ritory, he seems to have established a modus vivendi 
with them (see B. Lewis, Saladin and the Assassins, in 
BSOAS, xv [1953], 239-45). 

His campaigning against the Franks was limited at 
this time and included the overconfident raid into 
Palestine that ended in defeat between Ascalon and 
Ramla at the unidentified ‘‘Mons Gisardi’’ in 
Djumada 573/November 1177. This lesson was taken 
to heart, but it was an inauspicious beginning to any 
plan of making good his claim to be Nar al-Din’s suc- 
cessor in the prosecution of the djthad. Better success 
followed in Muharram 575/June 1179 with the defeat 
of King Baldwin at Mardj ‘Uyiin and the destruction 
of Bayt al-Ahzan or Jacob’s Castle in Rabi‘ I/August 
of that year. 

During the next five or six years, Saladin was most- 
ly involved in Mesopotamian affairs, which were of 
great complexity and are too complicated to be treated 
exhaustively here. On several occasions Saladin was 
able to make gains on being invited to intervene in 
disputes or after appeals for assistance. In 576/1180 
the Artukid ruler of Hisn Kayfa, Nir al-Din Muham- 
mad b. Kara Arslan, appealed to him for help in a 
dispute with Kilidj Arslan [g.v.], the Rim Saldjikid, 
whose advance against Ra‘ban had been checked the 
year before by Saladin’s nephew, Taki ’]-Din ‘Umar. 
Saladin also intervened in Zangid politics after the 
death of Sayf al-Din Ghazi, the ruler of Mawsil, in 
Safar 576/June 1180, and refused to acknowledge the 
succession of his brother, ‘Izz al-Din, arguing that he 
was acting with the authority granted him by the 
caliph. In Aleppo al-Salih Isma‘il died during Radjab 
577/December 1181. Saladin was anxious that Aleppo 
and Mawsil should not be combined in hostile hands. 
In Muharram 578/May 1182 he marched from Cairo, 
never to return again. His main preoccupation was 
Aleppo, which in the meantime ‘Izz al-Din had ex- 
changed for Sindjar [g.v.] with his brother, ‘Imad al- 
Din Ghazi. After some operations against the Franks, 
including a major but inconclusive battle near Baysan 
and an opportunistic assault on Beirut, Saladin arriv- 
ed at Aleppo in Muharram 579/September 1182. He 
embarked on negotiations rather than active military 
measures. However, he was then invited by sym- 
pathisers, chiefly Gékburt of Harran, to cross the 
Euphrates, where he accepted the alliance, or received 
the surrender, of Begteginid, Artukid and Zangid 
possessions, Saradj, Edessa, Rakka, al-Khabir, and 
Nisibis. Mawsil itself was then besieged, perhaps 
more in the hope of exerting pressure on ‘Izz al-Din 
in the continuing diplomatic and propaganda war 
than of reducing the city. Withdrawing from Mawsil, 


Saladin captured Sindjar from ‘Izz al-Din before go- 
ing into winter quarters at Harran. 

In the following spring, Reynald de Chatillon laun- 
ched his disturbing but ultimately unsuccessful naval 
raid into the Red Sea. The countering of this threat 
to the Hidjaz gave Saladin further propaganda oppor- 
tunities. Beyond the Euphrates he resolutely con- 
fronted a force gathered from Mawsil and its northern 
neighbours, Khilat, Bitlis and Mardin, which 
disbanded ineffectually. This was followed by 
Saladin’s capture with caliphal sanction of the power- 
ful fortress of ‘Amid (Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 578/April 1183), 
which he gave, as promised, to his vassal Nur al-Din 
Muhammad. This constituted a great moral and 
propaganda coup. Asa result of this the other Artukid 
cities of Mayyafarikin and Mardin submitted to 
Saladin. 

Aleppo, more isolated then ever, was once more put 
under pressure, and in Safar 579/June 1183 ‘Imad al- 
Din, rather against the will of his amirs and the 
populace, agreed to surrender the city and receive 
back Sindjar along with other towns in addition. He 
also agreed to provide troops for Saladin’s campaigns. 

Having achieved this important goal, Saladin led 
large forces, gathered as a result of the recent exten- 
sions of his authority, into the territory of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem during the remainder of 
579/1183, but provoked no decisive field engagement. 
There was also an unsuccessful attack on al-Karak 
{g.v.], followed by a second attack in Djumada I-II 
580/August-September 1184. Apart from the wish to 
punish Reynald, the lord of Transjordan, for his 
raids, the capture of al-Karak would mean an im- 
provement in communications between Egypt and 
Damascus. 

Saladin found another opportunity to move against 
Mawsil when Zayn al-Din Yusuf of Irbil called upon 
him for help against ‘Izz al-Din and the latter’s new 
ally, Kizil Arslan, the Atabeg of Adharbaydjan. 
Saladin arrived before Mawsil in Rabi* II 581/July 
1185 to besiege it for the second time. This same sum- 
mer, some of the northern princes, Shah Arman b. 
Sukman of Khilat and Nir al-Din Muhammad, the 
lord of ‘Amid, died, and attempts to make a satisfac- 
tory settlement of their affairs deflected his efforts for 
a while. After returning to Mawsil, negotiations were 
set afoot, but Saladin himself fell ill and withdrew his 
forces in Ramadan 581/December 1185. However, 
exhaustion and a lack of effective allies led Mawsil to 
sue for a lasting peace. An embassy, in which the 
future biographer Baha? al-Din Ibn Shaddad [g.v.], 
took part, came to Saladin at Harran in Dhu ’I- 
Hidjdja 581/February 1186 and reached satisfactory 
conclusions, accepting the crucial obligation to pro- 
vide troops for the @jhad, and so Saladin’s overlord- 
ship was finally recognised. 

After a year of recuperation and internal re- 
organisation, the long-awaited campaign was launch- 
ed at the beginning of 583/spring 1187. Saladin’s 
allies were summoned from all quarters, and the full 
forces of the Crusader states (except for Antioch with 
which a truce had been made) were brought to battle 
at the Horns of Hattin, on the heights to the west of 
Tiberias, on Saturday, 24 Rabi I 583/4 July 1187. 
It ended in an annihilating defeat for the Crusaders. 
Demoralised and with reduced garrisons, many towns 
and strongplaces surrendered or fell quickly. Acre sur- 
rendered on 1 Djumada I/9 July and Saladin sent out 
his forces in various directions. By the middle of 
Djumada I/early September, all the coast from Gaza 
to Djubayl was in Saladin’s hands, apart from Tyre. 
At this point Saladin moved to Jerusalem, the sym- 
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bolic goal of the djthad. The city surrendered, after 
nearly two weeks of siege and some spirited resistance, 
on 27 Radjab/2 October and Saladin solemnly install- 
ed in the Aks4 Mosque the mindar that Nir al-Din had 
prepared for this moment. 

Saladin has been criticised for his failure to give 
high priority to the capture of Tyre. This and the 
other ports would clearly be crucial for any eventual 
rescue expedition from Europe, but Saladin was not 
to know that Conrad de Montferrat would arrive just 
when he did to stiffen its defence. It was also 
strategically important to reduce the points d’appui 
represented by the inland castles, and the terms that 
Saladin offered, backed by the confidence that people 
had in his word, accelerated the surrender of many 
places. Although Saladin has been described as only a 
moderately good strategist and tactician, there is also 
a more positive judgement on his strategy at this stage 
in his operations, understood in the light of its possible 
relationship with the theoretical work of al-Harawi, al- 
Tadhkirat al-harawityya fi ’l-hiyal al-harbiyya (see W.J. 
Hamblin, Saladin and Muslim military theory, in The 
Horns of Hattin, ed. B.Z. Kedar, Jerusalem 1992, 228- 
38). Many refugees from the interior assembled in 
Tyre. A siege of the city that began in Ramadan 
583/November 1187 proved fruitless, and the majori- 
ty of the Muslim armies disbanded in Dhu ’]-Ka‘da 
583/January 1188. 

When campaigning began again during 584/1188, 
Saladin made further conquests in northern Syria, 
taking Tartis, Djabala, Ladhakiyya, Sahyin and 
Balatunus but not attempting Tripoli. He also took 
the outlying fortresses of the principality of Antioch, 
but then made a truce without any attack on Antioch 
itself. In Shawwal 584/December 1188, having moved 
south via Damascus, Saladin forced the surrender of 
Safad [q.v.], and Kawkab (Belvoir) fell in Dhu ’l- 
Ka‘da 584/January 1189. Further south, al-Karak 
finally succumbed to al-‘Adil’s [g.v.] siege, and 
Shawbak [q.v.] followed several months later. 

The regular arrival of the forces of the Third 
Crusade led to their investment of Acre and the 
besieging of the besiegers for a period of almost two 
years. Saladin looked far and wide for assistance, 
fostering relations with the Byzantines (see C.M. 
Brand, The Byzantines and Saladin, 1185-1192: opponents 
of the Third Crusade, in Speculum, xxxvii [1962], 167- 
81) and courting (unsuccessfully) the Almohads of 
North Africa for naval help (see M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Une lettre de Saladin au Calife almohade, in 
Meélanges René Basset, Paris 1925, ii, 279-304). Acre fell 
to the Franks in Djumada IT 587/July 1191. For a lit- 
tle more than a year after this military operations on 
the Palestine plain, led by Richard I of England, con- 
tinued indecisively, and a Frankish attempt to march 
inland against Jerusalem had to be abandoned. Long 
and involved negotiations ended in Sha‘ban 
588/September 1192 with the agreement to a general 
peace for three years and eight months and a recogni- 
tion of Frankish coastal gains from Acre to Jaffa. 

Saladin made various visits of inspection and 
organisation in the reconquered lands, again put off a 
proposed journey to the Hidjaz to perform the Hagd), 
and returned to Damascus, where he fell ill. After 
about two weeks of steady decline, movingly des- 
cribed by his confidant, Baha? al-Din Ibn Shaddad, 
he died on Wednesday, 27 Safar 589/3 March 1193. 
He was buried initially within the Damascus citadel, 
but during Muharram 592/December 1195 his body 
was transferred to a newly-built tomb (turba) north of 
the Umayyad Mosque (Abi Shama, al-Dhayl ‘ala ’l- 
Rawdatayn, ed. al-Kawthari, Damascus 1947, 8, and 
Ibn Khallikan, ed. ‘Abbas, vii, 206). 


Saladin’s death occurred only a few months after 
the peace had been made. Baha? al-Din Ibn Shaddad 
claimed that Saladin had earlier contemplated the re- 
jection of any peace proposals and wished to carry on 
the fight until every last Frank had been driven out of 
the Levant. The fact that the peace had been signed 
and a period of respite guaranteed was subsequently 
seen as a blessing, as his death while hostilities were 
still continuing would have produced a situation full 
of danger. 

The cohesion of Saladin’s empire was tested to the 
full by the events of the Third Crusade. The hardships 
and expense of this long campaigning, the reverses 
and the slow decline in morale, meant that some 
northern allies, also faced by their own local problems 
and rivalries, failed to send their troops. Saladin’s 
nephew, Taki ’1-Din, also withdrew to follow his own 
ambitions at Mayyafarikin and added to that region’s 
complications. However, the point has been fairly 
made by Gibb that many of Saladin’s vassals, in- 
cluding the Zangids of Mawsil and Sindjar, although 
initially constrained to accept his suzerainty, con- 
tinued to rally to his standard with their contingents 
throughout this period. Had they refused, it would 
have been difficult indeed to spare troops to force 
them. This suggests that by this stage Saladin’s cause 
had to some extent been accepted as the cause of Islam 
and of the gthad. 

Saladin’s desire to win the wider acceptance and 
cooperation of ruling and religious circles are themes 
that informed his propaganda addressed to Baghdad 
and elsewhere. The ways in which the ideals of the 
dithad were fostered and the message spread through 
society under Saladin have been studied exhaustively 
by E. Sivan (L’Islam et la Croisade. Idéologie et propagande 
dans les réactions musulmanes aux Crotsades, Paris 1968, 
ch. 4). Saladin’s public statements maintained that 
the ultimate aims of djthad, the duty of Muslim princes 
to participate, and also the delegated authority he had 
been given by the caliph, justified his compulsion of 
those unwilling to join the common cause. How much 
weight the pronouncements of the caliph and his gran- 
ting of supporting diplomas had in the battle for 
mens’ minds and allegiance over against considera- 
tions of temporal interest it is difficult to say. Saladin 
clearly thought it worth while to keep up a barrage of 
letters to Baghdad seeking formal delegation of ever- 
widening authority and sanction for his politics and 
military moves. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
rhetoric in letters written by such persons as al-Kadi 
al-Fadil really amounted to the expression on 
Saladin’s part of a desire to restore the caliphate as the 
active centre of a renewed Islamic political entity, as 
Gibb has suggested. Even he has admitted that 
“propaganda points may be difficult to disentangle 
from religious zeal.’’ Indeed, it seems that the nearer 
the frontiers of Saladin’s empire came to Baghdad, 
the more troubled were his relations with the caliphate 
which itself was attempting to expand its temporal in- 
fluence and areas of control. Symptomatic was the 
brawl over precedence between ‘Iraki and Syrian 
pilgrims during the Hadid of 583/February 1188, 
which ended in the death of Saladin’s long-time sup- 
porter, the amir Ibn al-Mukaddam. 

Saladin spent most of his life in Syria, and 
Damascus was always his preferred place of residence. 
Egypt and her resources supplied the means for his ex- 
pansionist policy and his victories. For long periods he 
entrusted its government to his brother al-‘Adil, and 
to his chief civilian administrator, al-Kadi al-Fadil. 
There are signs that the economic strain of the 
constant campaigning affected Egypt and Syria too, 
and that social unrest was growing. Serious financial 
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problems arose, partly because of the exhaustion of 
the Upper Egyptian gold-mines but mainly from the 
demanding military expenditure. This led to the 
debasement of the dinar, the end of the stability which 
the Fatimid currency had known (A. Ehrenkreutz, 
The crisis of the dinar in the Egypt of Saladin, in JAOS, 
Ixxvi [1956], 178-84). It is interesting to note that the 
addition of Yemen to the empire, which had been con- 
quered for the Ayydbids by Saladin’s brother Taran- 
shah, and later ruled by another brother, Tughtakin, 
clearly created hopes that it would be a source of 
treasure, and that Saladin’s complaints, when that 
was not satisfactorily forthcoming, mirror Nur al- 
Din’s earlier complaints about the insufficient aid he 
had received from Egypt. 

Saladin’s lands were administered by a decentralis- 
ed bureaucracy, the details of which will probably 
always remain obscure. As for Egypt itself, we possess 
a work on the land tax, in an imperfect version, revis- 
ed about 581/1185 (see ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman al- 
Makhzimi, Kitab al-minhadj ft ‘ilm al-kharadj, ed. Cl. 
Cahen and Y. Ragheb, Cairo 1983, and also Cahen, 
Makhzimiyyat. Etudes sur Uhistoire économique et financiére 
del *Beypte médiévale, Leiden 1977), and there is also ex- 
tant a wider examination of the bureaucracy by Ibn 
Mammiti (d. 606/1209) entitled Kitab Kawanin al- 
dawawin (ed. A.S. Atiya, Cairo 1943). At various 
times during his life he delegated the control of parts 
of his empire to the growing number of family 
members and to trusted officers of the army, relying 
on family and personal loyalties and on a balance of 
interests to preserve the whole. The last arrangement 
he made for the division of power in his empire did 
not, however, endure long after his death. Saladin 
may or may not have been personally indifferent to 
wealth and possessions. In general, however, he 
recognised and forwarded the interests of his family 
and was eager to protect their dynastic future, 
although at times the wishes and ambitions of 
members of his family, especially his brothers Turan- 
shah and Tughtakin, caused him difficulties. He was 
nevertheless capable of arguing against claims of 
hereditary expectations on the occasions when the 
Zangids advanced them. Ultimately, the dominant 
role passed to a collateral branch of the Ayyubid fami- 
ly, to his brother al-‘Adil and his descendants, and for 
most of the dynasty’s history Saladin’s direct descen- 
dants ruled only in Aleppo. 

Fundamentally his position depended on the army, 
the core of which was his personal guard, the halka 
[g.v.]. Apart from the dominant contribution of 
Egypt, each urban centre in greater Syria and the 
Djazira maintained an ‘askar commensurate with its 
resources. The whole army, which was paid by ska‘ 
{q.v.] or by monthly salary (djamaktyya) was still large- 
ly free-born, although the sultan, princes and amirs 
had their personal mamlik contingents (see H.A.R. 
Gibb, The armies of Saladin, in S.J. Shaw and W.R. 
Polk (eds.), Studies on the civilization of Islam, Boston 
1962, 74-90). Because of the domination of the 
Mediterranean by the Italian states both for trade and 
for the movement of troops, Saladin made attempts to 
revive Fatimid naval power, and his ships made some 
useful contributions to his operations, but ultimately 
lost control of the sea during the Third Crusade (see 
Ehrenkreutz, The place of Saladin in the naval history of the 
Medtterranean Sea in the Middle Ages, in JAOS, Ixxv 
[1955], 100-16). 

Unlike his mentor, Nir al-Din, who was a Hanafi, 
Saladin adhered to the ShafiSi madhhab, in which he 
was followed by practically all the members of his 
dynasty. In his theology he was of the Ash‘ari persua- 


sion. In the reported wording of the wakfiyya for the 
khankah which he founded in Cairo (see al-Makrizi, 
Khitat, ii, 415-16), the residual beneficiaries of the 
wakf income are ‘‘poor Shafi‘l or Maliki fukaha’, who 
are of the Ash‘ari creed.’’ In the construction inscrip- 
tion for the madrasa which he founded at the tomb of 
al-Shafi‘i, in which unusually Saladin’s name and 
titles have no mention but only the initiative of the 
shaykh al-Khabish4ni is stressed, the Ash‘ari anti- 
Hashwiyya nature of the foundation is made explicit. 
In many respects, in the public image at least, his 
régime followed that of Nur al-Din in striving to sup- 
press non-Islamic elements in society and administra- 
tion and in promoting Shari‘a norms. There is little 
evidence of specifically anti-IsmA‘ili activity. Once the 
Fatimid court and the ruling establishment had been 
scattered and the ineffectual attempts at counter- 
coups dealt with, the underlying Sunni nature of 
Egyptian society could assert itself. As for intellectual 
pursuits, he studied Hadith and was fond of poetry, 
“Usama b. Munkidh being an especial favourite. 

As regards his building activity, he was responsible 
for much military work throughout his lands. The 
grand design to enclose Cairo and Fustat with a defen- 
sive wall was begun on his behalf by Baha? al-Din 
Karakish (g.v.] but never completed. The citadel at 
Cairo was also conceived by Saladin and started in 
572/1176-7, but finished after his reign and subjected 
to many later changes. Adjacent to the Imam al- 
Shafi‘l’s tomb he constructed a madrasa for the Shafi‘is 
(see above) and near the mosque of ‘Amr b. al-‘As a 
madrasa for the Malikis, which came to be known as al- 
Kumhiyya. The latter was begun in Muharram 
566/September 1170. In Cairo proper he converted 
the former residence (dar) of the Fatimid vizier al- 
Ma’min into a madrasa for the Hanafis (wakfiyya dated 
Sha‘ban 572/March 1177) and built a khankah 
(wakfiyya dated 569/1173-4). These were the earliest 
examples of such institutions to be founded in Egypt. 
He also converted part of the Fatimid palace into a 
hospital (bimaristan) during 577/1182. After the recon- 
quest, Jerusalem received much of his attention, in 
the restoration of the Dome of the Rock and the Aksa 
Mosque to make them fit for Muslim worship, and 
also in the conversion of the Latin Patriarch’s 
residence into a Sufi khankah (endowed in 585/1189), 
the conversion of the church of St Anne into the 
Salahiyya, a madrasa for the Shafi‘is (also endowed in 
585/1189), and in the provision of a hospital (begun 
588/1192). 

Saladin’s personality is somewhat hidden behind 
the image-making of his admirers. One thing beyond 
doubt is that he could inspire devotion in his 
followers. His generosity, fidelity and compassion are 
vividly portrayed, but he could also be ruthless. He 
was impatient of details of administration. The 
generally pro-Zangid Ibn al-Athir [g.v.], who fre- 
quently skews his historical account to Saladin’s 
disadvantage, in his final summary of Saladin’s life 
and career nevertheless gives a more positive assess- 
ment, when he writes, ‘‘He was a man of religious 
knowledge and culture, a Hadith scholar. In short he 
was a man of rare qualities in his time, much given to 
generosity and fine deeds, a mighty warrior of the 
djhad against the infidels.’” The contemporary 
historian William of Tyre, whose record of events 
ends at 1183, portrays him as a generous, energetic 
and ambitious ruler, whose policies present a real 
threat to the Crusader states. In due course, in 
mediaeval European literature the historical Saladin 
was lost sight of and he became a mythic figure of 
chivalry. A romanticised view of him continued into 
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19th-century literature, most notably in Sir Walter 
Scott’s historical novel, Ivanhoe. 
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xxv (1950), 58-72; D.S. Richards, A consideration of 
two sources for the life of Saladin, in JSS, xxv (1980), 
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biographical reassessment, in BSOAS, xlvi (1983), 235- 
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vant, xi (1979), 112-37, nos. xv, xvi, xviii. For a 
study of Saladin’s coinage, see P. Balog, The 
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- (D.S. RicHarps) 

SALALA, the name of the administrative 
capital of the Southern Region (Zafar (q.v.], Dhofar, 
also Djanibiyya) of the Sultanate of Oman {see 
‘uMAN) and of the plain in which the town is situated. 
The town stands on the shore of the Indian Ocean and 
is 850 km/528 miles as the crow flies south-west of the 
capital of the Sultanate, Muscat [see MaskaT] and 
about 120 km/75 miles from the present border with 
the Republic of Yemen. The town is the seat of the 
Minister of State and the Wali of Dhofar. 

The town is a modern one which has developed 
from a small market town only in the post-1970 
period. There is a plentiful supply of water from both 
wells and streams, and the town is the centre of a rich 
agricultural area which produces grain, papayas, 
bananas, sugarcane, fruit and vegetables. There are 
no dates in the area and the thousands of palms 
produce coconuts. Much of the produce is produced 
in Salala itself, and there is a green band of agri- 
cultural lands and gardens which stretches through 
the centre of the rectangular town and which can be 
seen clearly from the air when flying over the town. 
In the north and south of the town lie built-up areas, 
with the extremely prominent royal palace and its 
complex, called al-Husn, in the south on the sea 
shore. 

In the extreme east of the town lie the ruins of al- 
Balid (a modern Djibbali rather than an Arabic 
name). These undoubtedly mark the important 
mediaeval settlement of Zafar. The port of mediaeval 
Zafar and of modern Salala was and remains Raysut, 
with its perfect natural harbour some 15 km/9 miles 
across the bay to the south-west. 

Bibliography: There is little information on the 
town, but three books produced by the Ministry of 
Information of the Sultanate of Oman are useful: 
Sultanate of Oman throughout 20 years, the promise and the 
fulfillment, and Oman, the modern state, both without a 
date, and Salfanat SUman wa-masirat al-khayr, al- 
Minjaka al-djanibtyya, Zafar 1986; D. Hawley, Oman 
and its renaissance, London 1977; Liesl Graz, The 
Omanis, sentinels of the Gulf, London and New York 
1982, 121-4. (G.R. Smity) 
SALAM (a.), aterm of Islamic law. It is used to 

designate a particular contract classifiable as a 
contract of sale (bay‘ [g.v.]) and synonymous, in ap- 
propriate contexts, with the term salaf, nobably in 
“Iraki works of classical jurisprudence. Regarded as a 
category of transaction in its own right, salam has as 
its fundamental principle prepayment by a purchaser 
(al-musallim) for an object of sale (al-musallam fthi, i.e. 
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merchandise constituting the subject-matter of the 
contract) to be delivered to him by the vendor (al- 
musallam tlayhi) on a date at the end of a specified 
period. In such a transaction, the consideration (i.e. 
the price, be it in cash or in kind) agreed upon at the 
contracting parties’ meeting (madjlis al-‘akd) for 
delivery of the merchandise is termed ras al-mal. In- 
asmuch as the latter was, as it still is, the normal 
Arabic term for ‘‘capital’’ in the financial sense of the 
word, it is not difficult to infer from it the essentially 
economic purpose that the salam was intended to 
serve, namely that of affording small traders the 
wherewithal to supply customers’ needs and thereby 
enabling such traders to perform the same sort of 
basic function as that performed in modern developed 
economies by wholesalers in their business of supply- 
ing the needs of retailers and artisans. 

Among features characteristic of a salam contract 
the most striking for those acquainted with the Sharia 
are the unavailability of the subject-matter of the con- 
tract at the meeting of the parties, on the one hand, 
and the vendor’s lack of possession of or title to it, on 
the other. What makes them so striking is that they 
seem to mark a fundamental departure from the 
Shari‘a’s strict principles governing commercial tran- 
sactions and expressly designed to exclude from the 
latter any possibility not only of mba {q.v.] (i.e. 
unlawful gain or interest, in whatever form, on a 
capital loan or investment), but also—and very much 
more importantly in the context of salam—of gharar 
(‘‘chance’’, i.e. risk, uncertainty, speculation). Be 
that as it may, the early mediaeval jurists, once con- 
scious of the need to recognise the validity of a prac- 
tice that was in effect an economic necessity meeting 
the legitimate needs of the public, deemed it both ap- 
propriate and expedient to accommodate salam within 
the ideal framework of the Shari‘a law and found 
themselves able to invoke in support of it, inter alia, the 
authority of a Tradition attributed to the Prophet 
himself. 

To incorporate the principle of salam in Islamic law 
was one thing; to implement it was another. On cer- 
tain basic matters (e.g. that the price and object of a 
salam sale cannot both be currencies; that the objects 
of sale should be fungible (mithli, i.e. replaceable by 
others answering to the same definition), weighable 
(mawzin, wazni) or measurable (makil, kayli), etc.) the 
main Sunni schools of law were broadly in agreement, 
but on many points of detail important differences of 
opinion took shape and prevailed in the doctrine of 
particular schools. And so it is that we find, for exam- 
ple, that in Hanafi law living animals are not held to 
be proper objects of a salam sale, whereas in Maliki 
law the contrary is the case. Again, in Hanafi law the 
object of a salam sale must be in existence at the time 
of the contract and from the time the latter is conclud- 
ed until the time it is delivered, while in Maliki law 
the requirement is only that the object be available at 
the time when delivery falls due. Exceptional and 
peculiar to Shafi‘t law is the surprising doctrine that 
salam can-be an immediate transaction and not 
necessarily one providing for future delivery of the ob- 
ject of sale. Similarly exceptional and hardly less sur- 
prising is the Maliki doctrine that the price for the ob- 
ject of sale need not be paid at the magjiis al-‘akd, but 
may, by mutual understanding, be postponed for up 
to three days or, in certain circumstances, for even 
longer than that. And so on. 

Since by its very nature a salam transaction denies 
the purchaser what is known as ‘‘option after inspec- 
tion’ (khiyar al-ru°ya) of the object of sale, a descrip- 
tion of the latter is the only possible means of avoiding 


ignorance (jahkl) of it and of safeguarding the salam 
contract against the intrusion of a material element of 
risk or uncertainty (gharar). According to Ibn Kudama 
(541-620/1147-1223 [g.v.]), the well-known luminary 
of the Hanbali school, knowledge of the subject- 
matter—designated “/m in his terminology—is essen- 
tial to the validity of a salam contract and should be 
imparted by a description stating the genus and 
species of whatever is in question and declaring the 
condition of the latter, be it good or bad. According 
to the same jurist, both Aba Hanifa and Malik re- 
quired the description to supply only such detail as 
was, in their view, sufficient to enable one to identify 
the object of sale, while Ibn Hanbal and al-ShafiTl re- 
quired the detail to extend to such matters as colour, 
country of origin and other characteristics influencing 
price and use. 

For obvious reasons, it is beyond the scope of this 
article to identify all the respects, or even all the most 
important respects, in which the doctrines of the four 
Sunni schools of law coincide or diverge on the rules 
governing salam transactions. From what has been 
said hitherto it will be quite clear that important par- 
ticulars of salam sale are matters on which the different 
schools do not always speak with one voice. Accord- 
ingly, in one’s utilisation of sources identification of 
the schools to which data relate is a sine qua non. 

Bibliography: N.A. Saleh, Unlawful gain and 
legitimate profit in Islamic law, Cambridge 1986 (esp. 

71 ff.), a work in which the doctrine of the Ibadi 

school of law, peculiar to ‘Uman, is treated in addi- 

tion to the doctrines of the four orthodox schools; 

A.L. Udovitch, Partnership and profit in medieval 

Islam, Princeton 1970, 72, 79; J.A. Wakin, The 

Junction of documents in Islamic law, Albany 1972, 193- 

200 (Bab al-salam [in Arabic], Introd., 41-2). Partic- 

ularly useful in some respects for Maliki law is O. 

Pesle, La vente dans la doctrine malékite, Rabat 1940 

(see esp. 175-96), which may be consulted along 

with D. Santillana, Istituziont di diritto musulmano 

malichita con riguardo anche al sistema sctafiita, 2 vols., 

Rome 1925-38. For primary sources see the 

bibliographies of Saleh, Udovitch, Wakin and San- 

tillana (Pesle, though citing his sources, offers no 
bibliography). J.D. LatHam) 

SALAM (a.), verbal noun from salima, ‘‘to be safe, 
uninjured’’, used as substantive in the meaning of 
“safety, salvation’’, thence ‘‘peace’’ (in the sense of 
“‘quietness’’), thence ‘‘salutation, greeting’’ (cf. Fr. 
salut); on the statements of the older Arab lex- 
icographers, see L‘A!, xv, 181-3, passim. 

The word is of frequent occurrence in the Kur?an, 
especially in the stras which are attributed to the 
second and third Meccan periods. The oldest passage 
that contains salam is XCVII, 5, where it is said of the 
Laylat al-Kadr, ‘‘It is salvation until the coming of the 
dawn’’. Salam is also to be taken in this meaning in L, 
34; XV, 46; XXI, 69; XI, 48. Salam means salvation 
in this world as well as in the next. In the latter mean- 
ing we find it used in the expression Dar al-Salam ‘‘the 
abode of salvation’’ for Paradise (X, 26; VI, 127). In 
the Medinan verse, V, 16, which is addressed to the 
Ahl al-Kutab, we find the expression subul al-salam, the 
paths of salvation (cf. Isa. LIX, 8, darak shalom). 

But salam is most frequently used in the Kur’an as 
a form of salutation. Thus in LVI, 91 (first Meccan 
period), the people of the right hand are greeted by 
their companions in bliss with salam laka ‘‘Peace be 
upon thee’’ (according to al-Baydawi; for other ex- 
planations see L‘A', xv, 184, 8 ff.; and ALLAH), salam 
(XXXVI, 58; XIV, 23; X, 10; XXXIII, 44) or salam 
Salaikum (XVI, 32; XXXIX, 73; XIII, 24) is the 
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greeting which is given the blessed in Paradise or on 
entering Paradise (cf. also XXV, 75); salam" salam” 
in LVI, 26 (other reading salam" salam“"; cf. XIX, 
62) is presumably also intended as an auspicious ex- 
clamation (other interpretations in al-Baydawi). 
Those on the A‘raf [g.v.] call to the dwellers in 
Paradise salam ‘alaykum (VII, 46). Salam is also the 
greeting of the guests of Ibrahim and his reply (LI, 25; 
XI, 69; cf. XV, 52). Ibrahim takes leave with salam 
‘alaika (XIX, 48) from his father, who threatens him. 
In XX, 47, Miisa in his address to Fir‘awn is made 
to use the expression al-salaém ‘ala man ittaba‘a ’l-huda 
“‘peace be upon him who follows the right guidance’’. 
According to the first explanation in al-Baydawi, al- 
salam here means the greeting of the angels and guar- 
dians of Paradise; but as these words are not at the be- 
ginning of the speech, an other interpretation prefers 
to consider it as an affirmative sentence and to take 
salam as ‘‘security from God’s wrath and punish- 
ment”’ (cf. al-Baydawi on the passage and L‘4', xv, 
183, 7-8). Salam ‘alaykum ‘‘peace be upon you’’ is 
found in VI, 54, at the beginning of the message 
which the Prophet has to deliver to the believers and 
in XXVII, 59, a salam is uttered over God’s chosen 
servants. As a benediction, salam is also used 
repeatedly in XX XVII, where at the end of the men- 
tion of each prophet a salam is uttered over him (verses 
79, 109, 120, 130, 181; cf. also XIX, 15, 33). Salam 
may be used in an ironical sense in XLIII, 89, at par- 
ting from the unbelievers and salam ‘alaykum in 
XXVIII, 55 (other interpretations in al-Baydawi). 
This might perhaps hold of salam", XXV, 63, also, 
with which the servants of the Merciful reply to the ig- 
norant (@ahilin), but the commentators take it in the 
sense of tasallum®" or bara’at*". In LIX, 23 (Medinan) 
al-salam occurs as one of the names of God, which al- 
Baydawi interprets as masdar used as stfa in the mean- 
ing of ‘‘the Faultless’’ (for other explanation, see 
L‘A', xv, 182, 7 ff., 20 ff.). Al-salam in the expressions 
dar al-salam and subul al-salam is therefore also inter- 
preted as a name of God (cf. al-Baydawi on VI, 127; 
X, 25; V, 16; L“A', xv, 182, 2-3, and the notice at the 
end of this article). The word has even been taken to 
mean God in the formula al-salam ‘alaykum (Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, Mafatth al-ghayb, on VI, 54, Cairo 1278, 
III, 54, 21-2; L“A!, xv, 182, 8-9). It is improbable that 
the greeting is intended in alka ’l-salama in IV, 94; an- 
other reading is al-salama, as in the similar expression 
in IV, 90-1; XVI, 28, 87. 

The denominative verb sallama is first found in the 
Medinan siiras, namely, XXXIII, 56, where it is 
recommended to utter salat [g.v.] and salam over the 
Prophet, and in XXIV, 27, 61 (see below). 

At quite an early period, the view became estab- 
lished that the salam greeting was an Islamic institu- 
tion. This is, however, only correct in so far as the 
Kur’an recommends the use of this greeting in a late 
Meccan passage and in two Medinan passages: in VI, 
54, it is commanded to the Prophet: ‘‘If those come 
to you who believe in Our signs say: ‘‘Peace be upon 
you” (salam** ‘alaykum). Your Lord hath laid down a 
law of mercy for himself’’; and in XXIV, 27: ‘‘O ye 
believers, enter not into dwellings which are not your 
own before ye have asked leave and said salém (wa- 
tusallimd) on its inhabitants’’, etc.; similarly, XXIV, 
61: “‘If ye enter dwellings, say salam upon one another 
(fasallima)’’, etc. (cf. a similar prescription Matt. x, 
12, Luke x, 5); iv, 86, where the more general expres- 
sion for greeting (hayyd) is used, is also referred to the 
salam salutation. But Goldziher has pointed out 
(ZDMG, x\vi, 22-3) and quoted passages from poets in 
support of the view that salam was already in use as a 


greeting before Islam. The corresponding Hebrew 
and Aramaic expressions shalom ka, sh‘lam lak (kon), 
shelama ‘alak, which go back to Old Testament usage 
(cf. Judges xix, 20, 2 Sam. xviii, 28, Dan. x, 19, 1 
Chron. xii, 19), were also in use as greetings among 
the Jews and Christians (cf. Dalman, Gramm. d. jiid.- 
palastin. Aramaisch?, Leipzig 1905, 244); according to 
Talmid Yrushalmi, Sh‘bvit, 1V, 35b, Shalom ‘alékim 
was Israel’s greeting. See also P*shitta Matt. x, 12, 
xxvi, 49, Luke x, 5, xxiv, 36, John xx, 19, 21, 26, and 
Payne Smith, Thes. Syriacus, cols. 4189-90). A very 
great number of Nabataean inscriptions further show 
the use of sh-l-m to express good wishes in North- 
western Arabia and the Sinai Peninsula (CJS, ii, In- 
Scriptiones aramaeae, i, no. 288 ff., twice repeated in 
nos. 244, 339, thrice repeated in no. 302) and the 
Arabic s-/-m frequently occurs in the Safaitic inscrip- 
tions as a benedictive term. Cf. E. Littmann, Zur Ent- 
zifferung der Safa-Inschriften, Leipzig 1901, 47, 52-3, 55, 
56, 57, 59, 61, 64, 66, 67, 70; Semitic inscriptions, New 
York-London 1905, Safaitic inscrs., nos. 5, 8, 12, 15, 
69, 128, 134. 

If the line sal@maka rabbana fi kulli fadir'" quoted in 
L‘A’, xv, 183, 5 from below, were genuine and really 
by Umayya b. Abi ’I-Salt [g.v.], one might perhaps 
conclude from it that there was a benedictory use of 
the salam formula in the morning service in certain 
monotheistic circles of North Arabia. Presumably the 
usage, influenced by Christian and Jewish views, had 
given the word a special significance in the region of 
Aramaic culture. Lidzbarski’s suggestion (in ZS, i, 
85 ff.) that salam reproduces the idea expressed by 
swtnpia need not be discussed here, but his explana- 
tion of Islam as the infinitive of a denominative verb 
aslama formed from salam-owrtnpta (‘‘to enter into the 
state .... of salam’’), cannot be reconciled with such 
expressions frequent in the Kur’4n as aslama wadjhahu 
lt "lah, aslama li-Rabb al-‘alamin, etc. 

Muhammad must have placed a high religious 
value on the salam formula, as he considered it the 
greeting given by the angels to the blessed and used 
it as an auspicious salutation on the prophets who had 
preceded him. A salam, like that in the tashahhud (see 
below) or like the salutation of peace which closes the 
salat and has its parallel in the Jewish ¢philla (cf. E. 
Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des islam. Gebets u. 
Kultus, in AbhPrAkW, phil.-hist. K]. [1913], no. 2, p. 
18), may have been from the first an essential feature 
of the ritual of divine service. According to a tradition 
(al-Bukhari, al-Jsti?dhan, bab 3, al-Adhan, bab 148, 
150), originally they uttered the salam at the close of 
the salat on God, on Djibril, Mikhail and other 
angels. With the remark that God is himself the salam 
(cf. Kur’an, LIX, 23), the Prophet disapproved of 
this and laid down what should be said in the 
tashahhud; the salam utterance belongs to it in the form 
given below. On varying traditions regarding the 
tashahhud, see al-Shafi'i, K. al-Umm, Cairo 1321, i, 
103 ff.; cf. also Goldziher, Uber die Eulogten, etc. in 
ZDMG, |, 102. 

In the ritual of the salat as legally prescribed, the 
benediction on God and the salam on the Prophet, on 
the worshipper and those present and on God’s pious 
servants, precede the confession of faith in the 
tashahhud (al-salamu ‘alayka, ayyuha ’l-nabiyyu, wa- 
rakmatu ’llahi wa-barakatuhu; al-salamu ‘alayna wa-‘ala 
“ibadi “llahi ’l-salikina). Among the compulsory 
ceremonies of the salat, there is also at the end of it the 
taslimat al-ala, the fuller form of which consists in the 
worshipper in a sitting position turning his head to 
right and left and saying each time al-salamu ‘alaykum 
wa-rahmatu ‘llah. See al-Badjiri, Hashtya ‘ala shark Ibn 
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Kasim al-Ghazzi ‘ala matn Abi Shudja‘, Cairo 1321, i, 
168, 170. 

The preference of the Kur?’an for the salam formula 
and its liturgical use may have contributed con- 
siderably to the fact that it soon became considered an 
exclusively Muslim greeting (tahiyyat al-islam). As 
already mentioned above, the Kur?an prescribes the 
salam on the Prophet to follow the éasliya. Tradition 
reports that the latter endeavoured to introduce it. 
When ‘Umayr b. Wahb was brought before him and 
gave him the pagan greeting (an‘%mi sabah), the 
Prophet said: ‘“‘God has given us a better greeting 
than thine, namely al-salam, the greeting of the 
dwellers in Paradise (Ibn Hisham, 472, below, ff.; al- 
Tabari, i, 1353, 10-11). Those around him are also 
said to have been eager to introduce this greeting. Al- 
Wakidi relates that ‘Urwa b. Mas‘id, who im- 
mediately after his conversion wanted to convert his 
own townsmen in Ta’ if to Islam, called the attention 
of Thakif, who saluted in the heathen fashion, to the 
greeting of the dwellers in Paradise, al-salam (Ibn 
Sa‘d, al-Tabakat, v, 369; Sprenger, Das Leben .... des 
Mohammad, iii, 482; Goldziher, Muh. Stud., i, 264). 
According to Ibn Ishak, al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba in- 
structed the deputation to Muhammad from Thakif 
how they were to salute the Prophet, but they would 
only use the greeting of the Djahiliyya (Ibn Hisham, 
916, 5 ff.; al-Tabari, i, 1290, 9 ff.; Sprenger, op. cit., 
iii, 485; Goldziher, loc. cit.). The Jews are said to have 
distorted this greeting with respect to Muhammad to 
al-sam ‘alayka ‘‘death to you’’, whereupon the Prophet 
answered wa-‘alaykum ‘‘and to you’’ (al-Bukhari, al- 
Isti°dhan, bab 22; al-Adab, bab 38; L‘A', xv, 206). Ac- 
cording to Ibn Sa‘d (iv/1, 163, 15), Abii Dharr was 
the first to greet the Prophet with the Muslim 
greeting. In the same author (iv/1, 82, 2) we find 
salam ‘alaykum at the beginning of a letter from 
Mu‘awiya to Abii Musa al-Agh‘ari. 

The expressions which could be used were salam or 
salam ‘alaykum (-ka) or al-salam ‘alaykum. Umm Ayman 
is said to have used simply (a/-)salam to the Prophet 
(Ibn Sa‘d, viii, 163, 7-8, 9-10). In the Kur’an, the use 
of salam ‘alaykum preponderates. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
endeavours to explain that the indefinite form is 
preferable and expresses the conception of perfect 
greeting (11, 500, 35 ff., ii, 512, 11 ff.). Following 
him, al-Shafil is said to have preferred salam" ‘alayka 
in the tashahhud (iii, 512, 35); but the Shafi‘T school 
also allows the definite form here (al-Badjuri, i, 168; 
L‘A', xv, 182, 12-13). The formula al-salam ‘alaykum 
was, however, much used as a greeting. This undeter- 
mined form is expressly prescribed in the ¢aslima 
(Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi, ii, 501, 5; al-Badjari, I, 170; 
L‘A', xv, 182, 13 ff.). As a return greeting, wa- 
‘alaykum al-salam became usual (for further details on 
this inversion see Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi, ii, 500, 29 ff., 
iii, 512, 21 ff.). According to Ibn Sa‘d (iv/1, 115, 19- 
20), ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar replied with salam ‘alaykum. 

According to some traditions, Muhammad had des- 
cribed the expression ‘alayka ’l-salam as the salutation 
to the dead and insisted on being greeted with al-salam 
‘alayka (al-Tabari, iii, 2395; Madjd al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Nihaya ft gharib al-hadith wa’l-athar, Cairo 
1311, ti, 176 below). The first-named form of the 
greeting is actually found in elegiac verses (op. cit., ii, 
177; L‘A, xv, 182). But there are also traditions in 
which the Prophet greets the dead in the cemetery 
with an expression beginning with (al-)salam (al- 
Tabari, iii, 2402, 10 ff.; Madjd al-Din Ibn al-Athir 
and L“A', locc. cit.). ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar also on 
returning from a journey is said to have saluted the 
graves of the Prophet, of Aba Bakr and of his father 


with al-salam ‘alayka (Ibn Sa‘d, iv/1, 115, 5 ff.). 

The salam formula was very early extended by the 
addition of the words wa-rahmatu ‘llahi or wa-rahmatu 
Ulahi wa-barakatuhu. The first extension became used 
in the taslima and the second in the tashahhud (see 
above). Applicating the Kur°’a4nic commandment (IV, 
86, ‘‘when ye are saluted with a salutation, salute the 
person with a better than his or at least return it’’) it 
is recommended (sunna) in the return greeting to add 
the wish of blessing and benediction or occasionally, 
when replying to a simple salam, only the former (cf. 
al-Bukhari, al-Isti*dhan, babs 16, 18, 19). If anyone is 
saluted with the threefold formula, he must reply with 
the same (Fakhr al-Din al-Razi on sira IV, 86, op. 
cit., ii, 502, 14 ff.). According to Lane (Manners and 
customs’, i, 229, note), the threefold formula was very 
common as a return greeting in Egypt; cf. also 
Nallino, L’Arabo parlato in Egitto?, Milan 1913, 121. In 
Mecca, it is comparatively rarely used; the reply usual 
there is we‘alékum es-salam war-rahma (we-rahmatu “llah 
or wal-ikram); cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische 
Sprichworter u. Redensarten, The Hague 1886, 118. 
Landberg (Etudes sur les dialectes de l’Arabie méridtonale, 
ii, 788, note) thought that the longer form recalls the 
priest’s blessing in Num. vi, 24-6. The application of 
‘alaykum to a single person is explained by saying that 
the plural suffix includes the two accompanying 
angels or the spirits attached to him (i.e. the person; 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, ii, 501, 19 ff., cf. iii, 513, 
17 ff.). 

At the conclusion of a letter, the expression wa ’l- 
salamu (‘alayka, -kum) is often used e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 
27, 17, 27, 28, 2, 5, 23, 29, 13, 21. Al-Hariri (Durrat 
al-ghawwas, ed. Thorbecke, 108, 9 ff.) disapproves of 
the use here of the indefinite form (salam""), which, 
according to the more correct use, should only be used 
at the beginning. Wa ‘l-salam has occasionally the 
meaning of ‘‘and that is the end of it’’ (cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, op. cit., 92). 

In keeping with Kur’an, XX, 47, it became usual 
to use the form al-salam" ‘ala man ittaba‘a ’l-huda to 
non-Muslims when necessary (cf. Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi, ii, 501, 26 ff., iv, 706, 19-20). It is found, for 
example, in letters ascribed to Muhammad (al- 
Bukhari, al-Isti°dhan, bab 24; Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 28, 10-11; 
cf. line 6 there at the beginning of the letter, salam" 
‘ald man mana). Papyri of the year 91/710 bear early 
testimony to its use (Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i, ed. C.H. 
Becker, Heidelberg 1906, i, 29, ii, 40-1, iii, 87-8, x, 
11, xi, 7, xviii, 9). A letter from Muhammad to the 
Jews of Makna concludes, however, with wa ’l-salam 
(Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 28, 23); similarly a letter to the Christ- 
ians in Ayla (bid., 29, 12-13). In Hadith, also, a 
tendency is noticeable not to deny the salam greeting, 
at least as a reply, to unbelievers and the AAl al-Kitab 
(cf. al-Tabari, Tafsir?, v, 111-12; Fakhr al-Din al- 
Raz, loc. cit.). 

Salam means also a salawat litany, which is pro- 
nounced from the minarets every Friday about half an 
hour before the beginning of the midday service 
before the adhdn. This part of the liturgy is repeated 
inside the mosque before the beginning of the regular 
ceremonies by several people with good voices stand- 
ing on a dtkka (Goldziher, Uber die Eulogien, etc., in 
ZDMG, 1, 103-4; cf. Lane, op. cit., i, 117). The same 
name is given to the benedictions on the Prophet 
which are sung during the month of Ramadan about 
half an hour after midnight from the minarets (bid. , 
ii, 264). 

The auspicious formula ‘alayhi ’l-salam, which, ac- 
cording to the strictly orthodox opinion, like the 
tasliya, should only follow the names of Prophets, but 
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was more freely used in the earlier literature (cf. also | 


al-Bukhart, al-Jsti°dhan, bab 43: Fatima ‘alayka ’l-salam), 
was used by Shi‘a without limitation of ‘Ali and his 
descendants also (Goidziher, in ZDMG, i, 121 ff.; 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, iii, 511 ff.). 

The Sunnis of India make a magical use of the so- 
called seven salams which refer to stra XXXVI, 58; 
XXXVII, 79, 109, 120, 130; XXXIX, 73; XCVII, 
5. In the morning of the festival of Akhir-i Gahar- 
shamba [see sarar], they write the seven salams or 
have them written with saffron water, ink or 
rosewater on the leaf of a mango tree or a sacred fig 
tree, or of a plantain. They then wash off the writing 
in water and drink it in the hope that they may enjoy 
peace and happiness (Dja‘far Sharif-Herklots. Islam in 
India or the Qanin-i Islam, new ed. W. Crooke, London 
1921, 186-7). 

On coins, salém (sometimes abbreviated to s) 
means ‘‘of full weight, complete’’ (cf. J.G. Stickel, 
Das grossherz. Orient. Miinzcabinet zu Jena (Handb. d. 
Morgenl. Miinzkunde), Leipzig 1845, i, 43-4; O. Co- 
drington, A manual of Musulman numismatics, London 
1904, 10). 

{Employed as a name of God, al-Salam is under- 
stood by the commentators as a masdar used 
metaphorically in the sense of ghu ’l-salam, salam being 
in this context an equivalent of salama ‘‘the state of 
being preserved from ...’’. Whence there arise, fun- 
damentally, two interpretations. God is al-Salam (1) 
inasmuch as He is preserved from all imperfection 
and infirmity (dtu ‘l-salamat' min kull naks'" wa-afa), 
and (2) inasmuch as created beings are preserved 
from all injustice on His part (salima ‘l-khalk min 
zulmiht). Contrary to the commentary given by L. 
Gardet (in AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA), the idea of ‘‘peace’’ 
is in no degree, here, taken into consideration. See D. 
Gimaret, Les noms divins en Islam, Paris 1988, 204-5}. 

Bibliography: In addition to that mentioned in 
the article: Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-‘/kd al-farid, Bilak 

1293, i, 276-7; Lane, op. cit., i, 298 ff.; Landberg, 

Etudes sur les dialectes de l’Arabie méridionale, Leiden 

1905-13, ii, 776-81, 786-9; H. Ringgren, Islam, 

-aslama and muslim, Horae Soederblomianae ii, 

Uppsala 1949. 

(C, van Arenponk-[D. GimaretT]) 

SALAMA bs. DINAR, Abi Hazim al-Makhzimi, 
called al-A‘radj ‘‘the Lame’’ (d. ca. 140/757), tradi- 
tionist and judge in Medina, regarded as a proto- 
Safi mystic; he was of Persian origin. Various 
aphorisms (Atkam) and elegant sayings of his are pre- 
served in citations, and also his answers to questions 
put to him by the Umayyad caliph Sulayman b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik [q.v.}; also, a collection of his masail [see 
AL-MASA?IL WA ’L-ADJWIBA] is extant in manuscript. 

Bibliography: Zirikli, A‘lam, iii, 171-2; Sezgin, 

GAS, i, 634-5; R. Eisener, Zwischen Faktum und Fik- 

tion. Eine Studie zum Umayyadenkalifen Sulaiman 5. 

‘Abdalmalik und seinem Bild in den Quellen, Wiesbaden 

1987, 195-205. (C.E. Boswortn) 

SALAMA sb. DJANDAL, a poet of pre-Islamic 
times, was a member of the clan al-Ha4rith, which be- 
longed to the large division of Sa‘d b. Zayd Manat of 
the tribe Tamim. Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi places him 
in the 7th class of poets (Tabakat al-shu‘ara?, ed. Hell, 
Leiden 1916, 36). He is reckoned among the excellent 
poets of the Dyahiliyya (g.v.] of whom only a few poems 
are preserved (al-mukilliin). According to two events 
mentioned in his verses, he must have flourished 
during the second half of the 6th century of our era. 
The Nokaid of Djarir and al-Farazdak [¢.vv.] give two 
poems of Salama, not included in his diwdn, where he 
celebrates the victory of Djadid, a battle, in which the 





clan of Minkar, a division of Zayd Manat, defeated 
the Bani Shayban of the tribe Bakr b. Wail. It must 
have taken place about the middle of the 6th century. 
In his longest poem (Diwan, no. 3, v. 38), also includ- 
ed in the Asma ‘tyyat (no. 42, v. 38), he refers to the end 
of the king al-Nu‘man III [g¢.v.] of Hira, who was 
trampled to death by elephants at the order of the Per- 
sian ruler Khusraw Parwiz in 602, which provides a 
terminus post quem for Salama’s death. There is no 
evidence that he lived to the time of Islam, and none 
of his descendants appear to be named in the 
biographies of early Muslims. 

Another reference in his diwdn has caused some 
confusion among scholars. There is a monothematic 
poem of four lines (no. 7) addressed to Sa‘sa‘a b. 
Mahmud of the clan of Marthad, who had taken the 
poet’s brother Ahmar (sometimes mispelled Ahmad) 
prisoner and released him without ransom on account 
of Salama’s intercession (cf. also al-Djahiz, al-Bayan 
wa ’l-tabyin, ed. ‘A.S. Haran, Cairo 1367/1948-50, 
iii, 318). A different report has it that al-Ahmar had 
been taken prisoner in a raid led by ‘Amr b. Kulthim 
[q.v.] (Diwan ‘Amr, introduction to poem no. 2, ed. F. 
Krenkow, in Mashrik, xx [1922], 591-611, cf. 592, and 
also Ibn Kutayba, Shi‘r, 147; Aghani’, ix, 183). 
Whether the two reports are mixed up, or whether 
Ahmar b. Djandal had been taken prisoner on two 
different occasions, cannot be established. If the latter 
is true, we have corroborating evidence for the life 
span of Salama, since it makes him a contemporary of 
‘Amr b. Kultham. 

Salama’s diwan has come down to us in the recen- 
sions of al-Asma‘i [g.v.] and of Aba ‘Amr al- 
Shaybani, the representatives of the Basran and the 
Kifan schools respectively. The two recensions were 
united by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Ahwal (d. after 
259/873), who pointed out occasional differences be- 
tween the Basran and the Kifan tradition. The text is 
preserved in four manuscripts. They form the basis of 
Fakhr al-Din Kabawa’s edition (Aleppo 1387/1968), 
which supersedes the earlier editions of Cl. Huart (JA, 
10° série, xv [1919], 71-105, with French translation) 
and L. Cheikho (Beirut 1920). The diwan contains 8 
poems, 136 verses in all. In addition, the editor col- 
lected 27 poems and fragments from other sources, 
amounting to 80 verses. 

Salama is reputed to have excelled in the descrip- 
tion of horses (cf. Ibn Kutayba, Joc. cit.), and, indeed, 
his most famous ode, included in the Mufaddaltyyat 
[g.v.] (no. XXII), contains a magnificent passage 
about the tribe’s horses for battle (no. 1, vv. 5-15), in 
place of the conventional camel theme. The poem 
begins with a complaint of old age (vv. 1-3) and ends 
with tribal fakhr. There are two other polythematic 
odes in the diwan, a tripartite form (no. 2) and a bipar- 
tite poem (no. 3), both ending with a combination of 
Jakhr and hidja [q.v.], which is also the prevailing topic 
of Salama’s monothematic poems. His verses appear 
ancient in wording and imagery, and give the impres- 
sion of authenticity. He refers to swords of Busra and 
al-Mada@?in, which are seldom mentioned in verses of 
later times, as swords were no longer obtained from 
there. That he mentions writing or even inkstands 
and parchment (no. 3, v. 2) is not at ail strange as 
these things were more widely known than is generally 
admitted. The occurrence of the term Allah (no. 1, v. 
12) should not be taken as a sign of later interpolation, 
and Salama’s reference to al-Rahmaan (no. 3, v. 36) is 
hardly sufficient to prove that he was a Christian, as 
was assumed by L. Cheikho. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the ar- 
ticle, see The Mufaddaltyyat, ed. C.J. Lyall, i, Arabic 
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text, Oxford 1921 (no. XXII), ii, Translation and 

notes, zbid. 1918, iii, Indexes to the Arabic text, 

comp. by A.A. Bevan, London 1924 (GMS, N.S. 

III); al-Asma‘tyyat, ed. SA.S. Haran and A.M. 

Shakir, Cairo 1964 (no. 42); The Naka*d of Dyarir 

and al-Farazdak, ed. A.A. Bevan, i-iii, Leiden 1905- 

12, i, 144 ff. See also Blachére, HLA, ii, 257; 

Sezgin, GAS, ii, 192. Verses of Salama are cited in 

most books dealing with ancient Arabic poetry, e.g. 

in the Lisan al-‘Arab 40 times. 

af _(F. Krenkow-{[REnaTE Jacost]) 

SALAMA MUSA, Egyptian journalist, en- 
cyclopaedist, socialist, political campaigner, 
enthusiastic moderniser and ‘‘westerniser’’. 
Born ca. 1887 to a well-to-do Coptic family near 
Zagazig, he died on 5 August 1958. He attended both 
Christian and Muslim kuttabs, a school of the Coptic 
Charitable Society, and then the ‘‘national’’ school. 
From there he went to the Tawfikiyya (where he 
taught briefly in 1919), and the Khedivial College in 
Cairo. As a youngster he read avidly the Arab dailies 
and reviews, that spread the new ideas from Europe 
and made accessible European literature; to al- 
Muktataf he owed his scientific leanings and his simple, 
telegraphic style of writing that made his ideas accessi- 
ble to a broad audience. 

In 1907 he went to Paris. In Europe he was to 
develop his ideas about the emancipation of women; 
his book al-Mar°a laysat luSbat al-radjul (Beirut 1956) 
voices his opinions on this subject. He went to Lon- 
don in 1908, joining Lincoln’s Inn where he studied 
law, and following courses in Egyptology, geology, 
biology, and economics. There he became acquainted 
with the works of many of the authors (Darwin, 
Spencer, Shaw, H.G. Wells, Elliot Smith, Dostoyev- 
sky, Tolstoy, Gorki, Sartre, Goethe, Nietzsche, 
Marx, Freud, Gandhi, etc.), who influenced him pro- 
foundly, discussed in Ha>ula™ ‘allamini (Cairo 1953). 
In Paris L’Humanité had introduced him to socialist 
ideas; in London he was to join the Fabian Society, 
where he met Shaw. From Shaw he derived many of 
his humanistic socialist ideas; he analyses his life and 
works in Bernard Shaw (Cairo 1957). 

Throughout most of his life he wrote for the Egypt- 
ian press; his book al-Sakafa ... hirfa wa-risdla (Cairo 
1963) is on the profession of journalism. Returning to 
Egypt from Europe, he received his training on al- 
Liwa? newspaper. He was to collaborate on al-Djami‘a, 
al-Muktataf, al-Mahrisa, al-Akhbar, al-Balégh, Djaridat 
Misr, Madjallat al-Hadith, al-Nida?, al-Wafd al-Misri, 
Akhbar al-Yawm, al-Dyil, al-Indhér and many other 
journals. In 1914 he founded in Cairo the first Egyp- 
tian weekly, al-Mustakbal, dedicated to science and 
literature. From 1923 to 1929 he helped edit al-Hilal. 
He wrote for its press: Ashhar al-khutab wa-mashahir al- 
khujaba@? (Cairo 1924) an anthology of the most impor- 
tant European and Arab authors; Ashhar kisas al-hubb 
al-ta*rikhiyya (1925) love stories from history and from 
Arabic literature; Ahlam al-falasifa (1926) on the uto- 
pian ideas of philosophers from Plato onwards; Hur- 
riyyat al-fikr wa-abjaluha fi ’l-ta°rikh (1927) examining 
the struggle to maintain freedom of expression; al-SAkl 
al-bajin wa-maknindt al-nafs (1927) a study on the 
theories of Freud and Jung, and Tarikh al-funiin wa- 
ashhar al-suwar (1927) partially dedicated to the 
development of art in Egypt. In 1929 he founded the 
monthly al-Madjalla al-Djadida and the weekly al-Misri; 
both were suppressed, but al-Magjalla al-Djadida later 
reappeared. From 1940 to 1942 he collaborated on al- 
Shuin al-Idjtimatyya, the magazine of the Ministry for 
Social Affairs. 

A pioneer in the creation of the Arab socialist move- 





ment, in 1920 he helped form the short-lived Egyptian 
Socialist Party. He was to acknowledge late in life that 
the ideas of Marx had had the most profound influ- 
ence on him. He had published al-Ishtirakiyya (Cairo 
1913), a short treatise on socialism (tr. in G. Haupt 
and M. Reberioux, La Deuxiéme Internationale et 
UVOrient, Paris 1967, 423-38, and in S.A. Hanna and 
G.H. Gardner, Arab socialism, Leiden 1969, 275-88). 
His al-Dunya bad thalathin Sam (1930) is on the pro- 
spects for socialism in Egypt. A collection of articles, 
Masha“il al-tarik li ’l-shabab (Cairo 1959) attempts to 
guide the young on the revolutionary road. His 
Mukaddimat al-subirman (Cairo 1910) on socialism, 
evolution, and eugenics, advocates the application of 
selective reproduction and sterilisation to produce a 
Superman. The second edition, al-Yawm wa ‘l-ghad 
(Cairo 1927) discusses the ideas of Darwin, Nietzsche, 
and Shaw, and the emancipation of women. Dabt al- 
tanasul wa-man‘ al-haml (Cairo 1930), written with Dr 
Kamil Labib, returns to the necessity of improving 
the species and tackles birth control. 

On his return to Egypt, he had publicised the 
theory of evolution; he discusses Darwin’s On the origin 
of the species in his most popular work Nazariyyat al- 
tatawwur wa-asl al-insan (Cairo 1925), developed in al- 
Insan kimmat al-tatawwur (Cairo 1961). He was to ques- 
tion the ‘‘commonly accepted mysteries’’ and turn to 
a belief in the ‘‘social value of religion.’’ His book 
Nushi? fikrat Allah (Cairo 1912) is a summary of the 
ideas of Grant Allen on The evolution of the idea of God. 

Under the influence of Gandhi, he founded the 
league al-Misri li ’l-Misri, encouraging Egyptians to 
buy local products and to boycott foreign goods, argu- 
ing his case in Djuyubund wa-djuyub al-adjanib (Cairo 
1930). His Ghandi wa ’l-haraka al-hindiyya (Cairo 1934) 
describes the struggle of Gandhi against British im- 
perialism. Miisa’s two principal foes in his writings 
were to be the British imperialists and Egyptian reac- 
tionaries; he was to wage a life-long battle in defence 
of democracy in Egypt. He was arrested and im- 
prisoned on several occasions for alleged propaganda 
for a republican form of government and for writing 
on socialism and communism. Finding abhorrent the 
conduct of the palace and its supporters, he was 
amongst those intellectuals who welcomed the revolu- 
tion of 1952. His Hurriyyat al-‘akl ft Misr (Cairo 1945) 
deals with the lack of freedom of Egyptian intellec- 
tuals, and Kitab al-Thawrat (Beirut 1954) examines the 
French and Bolshevik Revolutions, and the two Egyp- 
tian revolutions of 1919 and 1952. 

Altogether he wrote about 40 books, many of his 
writings first appearing in the periodical press. 
Amongst his collections of articles are Mukhiarat 
Salama Misa (Cairo 1926); Fi ‘l-hayat wa ’l-adab (Cairo 
1930); Tarik al-madjd (Cairo 1949); Ahadith ila ’l-shabab 
(Cairo 1957) and Makalat mamni‘a (Beirut 1959) a col- 
lection of censored and banned articles. In his al- 
Balagha al-‘asriyya wa ’l-lugha al-‘arabiyya (Cairo 1945) 
he criticises traditional Arabic eloquence for being 
unable to reflect the ideas of his age; at one stage, he 
had advocated replacing the Arabic script by the 
Latin, since he felt that the Arabic characters 
obstructed scientific progress. On literature, his al- 
Adab li ’l-sha% (Cairo 1956) applies social realism to 
contemporary Egyptian and _ classical Arabic 
literature; whilst al- Tadjdid fi ’l-adab al-indjilizi al-hadith 
(Cairo 1934) examines the development of modern 
English literary trends. He published several collec- 
tions of stories: Kisas mukhtalifa (Cairo 1930) a selec- 
tion of stories, particularly from Russian literature; 
Min adjl al-salam, kisas sufyatiyya (Cairo 1956 with ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im Subhi); Ruddi ilayya hayati, madjmia 
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ktsastyya (Cairo 1960); Intisarat insan (Cairo 1960) and 
Tftaki laha ’l-bab (Cairo 1962). In al-Djarima wa ’l-“ikab 
(Cairo 1912) he translated part of Dostoyevsky’s Crime 
and punishment. 

His writings on psychology were published in al- 
Sikaladjtyya fit hayatind al-yawmiyya (Cairo 1936); al- 
Shakhstyya al-nagjiha (Cairo 1942); ‘SAkli wa-‘akluka 
(Cairo 1947); Muhawalat sikulidjtyya (Cairo 1952) and 
Dirasat sikuludjiyya (Beirut 1956). Amongst his varied 
studies, his book Misr, Asi al-Hadara (Cairo 1934) is an 
analysis of Elliot Smith’s ideas on pharaonic civilisa- 
tion; Fann al-hayat (Cairo 1929) is a description of love 
as a formative element in family and society; Haydtuna 
ba‘d al-khamsin (Cairo 1944) deals with life’s problems 
after the age of 50; al-Nahda al-Urubbiyya (Cairo 1935) 
examines the renaissance in the west and its influence 
on Arab civilisation, whilst the unpublished Afu‘djam 
al-afkar is an analysis of movements of thought. Al- 
Tathkif al-dhati aw kayf nurabbi anfusand (Cairo 1946) is 
on his personal acculturation experience. His 
autobiography, Tarbiyat Salama Musa (Cairo 1947, 
revised 1958), has been described by Jacques Berque 
as ‘‘one of the most moving books in modern Arabic 
literature’’ (a tr. was edited by L.O. Schuman, The 
education of Salama Misa, Leiden 1961). 
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. (P.C. Sapcrove) 

SALAMAN and ABSAL, two characters who 
figure prominently in a series of pre-modern 
philosophical and mystical allegories written in 
Arabic and Persian. The characters are first men- 
tioned by Ibn Sina [q.v.], in the ninth chapter of his 
Kitab al-Isharat wa ‘l-tanbihat, where he discusses the 
‘Stages of the Gnostics’’ (makamat al-‘anfin). Here he 
states that: 

Gnostics have stages and degrees by which they are 

favoured over others while in their earthly life. It is 

as if their bodies were garments that they had 
removed and striped away (to move) toward the 

Realm of Sanctity (“alam al-kuds). They have things 

hidden within and manifest without that are denied 

by whomever would deny them but are deemed 
momentous by whomever has come to known them. 

We will tell you about these things. And when 
your ear has been struck by what it hears, and what 

you will hear has been narrated to you, it will be a 

story of Salam4n and Absal. 

Know that Salaman is a similitude coined for you 





and that Abséal is a similitude coined for your degree 

in gnosis (“rfan), if you be one of its folk. So 

decipher the symbolism (al-ramz), if you are able 

(iv, 48-51). 

Ibn Sina also mentions the name of Absal in his 
“‘Treatise on Destiny’’ (Risdla fi ’l-kadar) (Mehren, 
Traités mystiques, fasc. iii/5-6), but the story is not in 
the list of his compositions provided by Abii ‘Ubayd 
al-Djizdjani [¢.v.], the philosopher’s companion, stu- 
dent, and biographer (despite al-Tusi’s assertion that 
it is), nor does it appear in any of the other traditional 
bibliographies of Ibn Sina’s works (such as those of 
Ibn al-Kifti, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, or Ibn Khallikan 
[g.vv.]. No manuscript of the narrative has so far ap- 
peared. 

In his commentary on al-Isharat wa ‘l-tanbihat, Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi [g.v.] suggests etymologies for the two 
names and states that there existed a story ‘‘among 
the Arabs’? about the two characters, but he 
acknowledges that this version appears to have little 
connection with Ibn Sina’s intent. 

Our only source for the possible contents of the 
story is Nasir al-Din al-Tusi’s [g.v.] commentary on 
al-Isharat_ wa ’l-tanbihat (iv, 49-57). Al-Tisi first 
recapitulates al-Razi’s remarks. Then he summarises 
the contents of two versions of the story that he came 
across in the twenty years after he finished his com- 
mentary (for translations and full discussions of both 
versions, see Corbin, Avicenna, 204-41; cf. Heath, 
Allegory, 94-6. The allegorical decoding provided in 
the summaries below is al-Tusi’s). 

The first version, which al-Tusi believes ‘‘one of 
the common philosophers devised to fit the Shaykh’s 
[i.e. Ibn Sina’s] discussion’’, was purportedly of 
Greek origin and translated into Arabic by Hunayn b. 
Ishak [q.v.] (iv, 52). In this narrative, Salaman is a 
young prince (the rational soul) whom his father (the 
active intellect) has engendered without recourse to a 
woman (matter) through the ingenuity of his minister 
(divine emanation). Salaman is nursed by a young 
and beautiful woman, Absal (the corporeal faculties), 
with whom he falls desperately in love. When his 
father, the king, disapproves of this attachment, 
Salaman flees with Absal to the lands of the far west 
(the material realm). Through his father’s patient 
guidance, he is eventually freed of his ties to Absal 
and assumes his rightful place on the throne. (A text 
of this version is included in Tis‘ rasatl, 112-19.) 

Al-Tusi ascribes the second version to Ibn Sina, 
and justifiably so since it contains a scene referred to 
by the philosopher in his ‘‘Treatise on Destiny’’ 
(mentioned above). In this rendition, Salaman is a 
king (the rational soul) and Absal is his younger 
brother (the theoretical faculty of the rational soul ad- 
vanced to the level of the acquired intellect) who aids 
his older sibling while resisting the sexual advances of 
the latter’s wife (the bodily faculties). After conquer- 
ing the East and the West, Absal is poisoned by his 
brother’s wife. Learning this, Salaman executes his 
wife and retires to solitary meditation of God. 

The next major use of the characters apears in the 
Treatise of Hayy b. Yakzan, written by the Andalusian 
philosopher Ibn Tufayl [g.v.]. Ibn Tufayl states in his 
introduction that he composed the narrative to clarify 
what Ibn Sind meant by the phrase ‘‘Oriental Philoso- 
phy’’ (al-hikma al-mashrikiyya), and he refers to 
passages from the final chapters of al-Isharat wa ’I- 
tanbihat. Nevertheless, Ibn Tufayl’s use of the charac- 
ters is original, and his Hayy 6. Yakzan is a significant 
philosophical composition in its own right. 

In this narrative, Salaman and Absal appear 
toward the end of the story, after the main character, 
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Hayy b. Yakzan [g.v.], has perfected himself and 
achieved a state of union with the Divine. Absal, who 
represents the inner dimension of religious spirituali- 
ty, appears on Hayy’s island seeking a place to engage 
in solitary spiritual contemplation. When the two 
meet, Absal learns of Hayy’s spiritual attainments 
and becomes his disciple. When Hayy discovers from 
Absal of the existence of revealed religion among the 
latter’s people, he decides to visit their island to in- 
form them of the inner truths that their revelation 
contains. On the island, the two encounter Absal’s 
friend, Salaman, who represents upright and sincere 
adherence to the external tenets and rituals of 
religion. Hayy finds that he cannot convey his 
spiritual and intellectual truths because the islanders 
are spiritually and mentally incapable of receiving 
them. So he and Absal return to their island to pursue 
their pursuit of truth away from society. 

The last major version of a story using the charac- 
ters of Salaman and Absal occurs in a narrative of the 
same name by the Persian poet, Djami [g.v.], that is 
included as one of seven mathnawis in the poet’s Hajt 
awrang. Djami’s version (translated into English by 
the 19th-century poet Edward Fitzgerald) follows fair- 
ly closely the plot line of the Greek story summarised 
above (see Arberry, Fitzgerald’s Salaman and Absal, 
which supplies two versions by Fitzgerald as well as a 
literal English translation of Djami’s Persian text). 
Djami explains the allegorical symbols of his story at 
its conclusion. 
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SALAMANCA [see SHALAMANKA]. 
SALAMIYYA, a town in central Syria in the 

district of Orontes (Nahr al-‘Asi), about 25 miles 
south-east of Hamat and 35 miles north-east of Hims 
(for the town’s exact situation, see Kiepert’s map in 
M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen 
Golf, Berlin 1899, i. 124 ff., and ii, 401; Natsonal Geo- 
graphic Atlas of the World, 5th ed., Washington D.C. 
1981, 178-9). Salamiyya lies in a fertile plain 1,500 
feet above sea level, south of the Djabal al-A‘la and on 
the margin of the Syrian steppe. The older and more 
correct pronunciation of this town’s name was 
Salamya (al-Istakhri, 61; Ibn al-Fakih, 110), but the 
form Salamiyya is also found very early (al- 
Mukaddasi, 190; Ibn Khurradadhbih, 76, 98) and is 
now the form almost universally in use (cf. also 
Yakut, Mu‘dam, iii, 123; Littmann, Semitic inscrip- 


tions, 169 ff.). The nisba from the name is Salami. The 
town seems to be the ancient Salamias or Salaminias, 
which flourished in the Christian period, but the 
references of the classical authors to this place are 
uncertain. Yakut, loc. ctt., gives a popular etymology. 
The town, he says, was originally called Salam-mi’a, 
after the hundred surviving inhabitants of the 
destroyed town of al-Mu?tafika; the survivors then 
settled in Salamiyya and rebuilt it. 

The situation of the town was important as an out- 
post of Syria, where main routes from the steppe 
(Palmyra) and ‘Irak joined; but it was never of any 
great military importance. Salamiyya was conquered 
by the Arabs in the year 15/636, and became one of 
the towns of the Djund of Hims; it was only after 
906/1500 in the Mamluk period that it was placed in 
the district of Hamat for administrative purposes. 

During the 2nd/8th century, soon after the victory 
of the ‘Abbasids, the ‘Abbasid Salih b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-‘Abbas, and later some of his descendants, 
settled down in Salamiyya. In 141/758, Salih b. ‘Ali 
had been appointed as the governor of southern and 
central Syria, and he paid some attention to 
reconstructing Salamiyya. The town is said to have 
been most indebted to Salih’s son ‘Abd Allah, who 
rebuilt it and developed the irrigation system of the 
locality and its environs (al-Ya‘kibi, Buldan, 324). 
This ‘Abd Allah was held in high esteem by his 
cousins, the first two ‘Abbasid caliphs. On his way to 
Jerusalem in 163/779-80, the caliph al-Mahdi stayed 
with ‘Abd Allah in Salamiyya and admired his house 
(al-Tabari, iii, 500, tr. H. Kennedy, The History of al- 
Tabari, xxix, Al-Mansur and al-Mahdi, Albany 1990, 
215). In this same year, ‘Abd Allah, who had mean- 
while married al-Mahdi’s sister, was appointed as the 
governor of al-Djazira. There are more scattered 
references to the fact that many ‘Abbasid Hashimids 
lived in Salamiyya from early ‘Abbasid times (see, for 
instance, al-Nisabiri, Jstitar al-imam, 115 ff., 123-5, 
tr. Ivanow in his Jsmath tradition, 160 ff., 171-3; Ibn 
Hazm, Djamharat al-ansab al-‘Arab, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam 
M. Harin, Cairo 1391/1971, 20; Idris “Imad al-Din, 
‘Uyin al-akhbar, iv, 365, 402). 

Almost nothing has survived in Salamiyya from this 
early ‘Abbasid period. There is the foundation in- 
scription of a mosque on a stone (not in situ) at the en- 
trance to the citadel. It is probable that this inscription 
is dated 150/767-8 and it belonged to a mosque found- 
ed by those ‘Abbasids, which may have been 
destroyed later (about 290/903) by the Karmatis who 
invaded the town. Still another inscription stemming 
from an ‘Abbasid has been found in the citadel; ac- 
cording to Littmann’s plausible suggestion, it belongs 
with two other inscriptions to the period from 
280/893-4 (or, for another view, see Hartmann, Die 
arabischen Inschriften, 55). 

The fact that Salamiyya was the centre of an impor- 
tant branch of the Hashimids and the isolated position 
of the town perhaps account for its important role in 
the early history of the Isma‘ilt movement as the 
secret headquarters of the pre-Fatimid Isma‘ili da‘wa. 
According to the later Isma‘ilis, the early Isma‘ii 
da‘wa was organised and led by a number of hidden 
imams (al-a?imma al-mastirin), who were descendants of 
the Shi‘i imam Dja‘far al-Sadik. It was ‘Abd Allah, a 
great-grandson of al-Sadik and one of these hidden 
imams, who, after living in different localities in 
Khizistan and ‘Irak, fled to Syria and eventually 
settled down in Salamiyya at an unknown date 
around the beginning of the 3rd/9th century. At the 
time, Salamiyya was held by the ‘Abbasid Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Salih, who had transformed the 
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town into a flourishing commercial centre. The ‘Alid 
‘Abd Allah, the Isma‘ili leader who then posed as an 
ordinary Hashimid and a merchant, was granted per- 
mission by the ‘Abbasid lord of the town to settle 
there; later, he built a sumptuous palace for himself in 
Salamiyya which evidently continued to be used by 
his descendants and successors as the central leaders 
of the Isma‘ili da‘wa (see al-Nisabiri, 116 ff., tr. 
Ivanow, 161 ff.; Idris ‘Imad al-Din, iv, 357-66). 
Salamiyya served as the headquarters of the Isma‘ili 
movement until the year 289/902; it was from there 
that da‘is were originally dispatched for propagating 
the Isma‘ili teachings and initiating the da‘wa in dif- 
ferent regions. These activities were greatly inten- 
sified around the middle of the 3rd/9th century. 

‘Ubayd Allah (‘Abd Allah), the last of these hidden 
imams and the future Fatimid caliph al-Mahdi, was 
born in Salamiyya in 259 or 260/873-4. In 286/899, 
not long after his accession to the central leadership of 
the movement, ‘Ubayd Allah introduced some impor- 
tant changes into the doctrines propagated by the ear- 
ly Isma‘ili da‘wa. However, the new instructions 
issued from Salamiyya were not endorsed by certain 
regional da%s, notably Hamdan Karmat and his chief 
assistant ‘Abdan, who led the da‘wa in ‘Irak and adja- 
cent areas. ‘Abdan was dispatched on a fact-finding 
mission to Salamiyya. Having become convinced of 
‘Ubayd Allah’s reform, Hamdan and ‘Abdan broke 
away from the central leadership; the dissident view 
found supporters also in Bahrayn and some eastern 
Isma‘li communities. The Isma‘ili movement was 
now split into two rival factions, the dissident Kar- 
matis and the loyal Fatimid Isma‘ilis (see W. 
Madelung, Das Imamat in der frithen ismailitischen Lehre, 
in Isl., xxxvii [1961], 65-86; F. Daftary, A major schism 
in the early Ismaili movement, in SI, \xxvii [1993], 123- 
39). The d@% Zikrawayh b. Mihrawayh, who had in- 
itially remained loyal to ‘Ubayd Allah, soon 
manifested his own rebellious intentions and led the 
Karmati revolts of ‘Irak and Syria during 289-94/902- 
7 (H. Halm, Die Sohne Zikrawaths und das erste 
fatimidische Kalifat 290/903, in Die Welt des Orients, x 
[1979], 30-53). ‘Ubayd Allah had already left 
Salamiyya a year before the rebellious Karmatis, led 
by Zikrawayh’s sons, entered it in 290/903. The Kar- 
matis massacred the inhabitants of Salamiyya, also 
destroying ‘Ubayd Allah’s palace there. The success 
of the Karmaftis in Syria was, however, short-lived. 
By 291/903, the Karmaris were severely defeated by 
an ‘Abbasid army near Salamiyya; and their leader in 
Syria, one of Zikrawayh’s sons, was captured and 
taken before the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muktafi, who had 
him executed. Meanwhile, ‘Ubayd Allah had em- 
barked on the fateful journey that took him to North 
Africa where he founded the Fatimid caliphate. It is 
not impossible that the quadrangular citadel in the 
centre of Salamiyya goes back to the Isma‘ili period of 
the town; according to van Berchem, it belongs to an 
early period architecturally. 

In the 4th/10th century, Salamiyya must have been 
in an area inhabited by Bedouins (Sayf al-Dawla’s 
campaign; cf. Hartmann, in ZDPV, xxii [1899], 175, 
176). At the end of the 5th/11th century, it was includ- 
ed in the possessions of the brigand Khalaf b. 
Mula‘ib, who acknowledged Fatimid suzerainty. 
There is evidence of this in an inscription in Kafic 
characters, dated 481/1088, on the door beam of a 
mosque in Salamiyya. According to Ibn al-Athir (x, 
184), Khalaf took Salamiyya in 476/1083-4; he was 
then already master of Hims. But in 485/1092, he lost 
Hims and the lands that went with it to the Saldjak 
Tutush, brother of Malik Shah (Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl 





ta*rikh Dimashk, ed. H.F. Amedroz, Leiden 1908, 115, 
120, 132, 149-50; Ibn Muyassar, Akhbar Misr, ed. 
A.F. Sayyid, Cairo 1981, 63, 76). In the inscription, 
studied extensively by Rey, Hartmann, van Berchem 
and Littmann, Khalaf says that he has erected this 
mashkhad on the tomb of the kad Abu ’]-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Djarir (or Dja‘far), whose servant (sani‘) he calls 
himself. However, the Syrian Isma‘ilis have tradi- 
tionally regarded this tomb as that of their early imam 
‘Abd Allah, one of the hidden imams of the pre- 
Fatimid period, calling the mausoleum locally as the 
makam al-imam. H. Halm, who studied and _ re- 
interpreted the inscription in 1980, lends support to 
the local Syrian Isma‘ili tradition by holding that the 
mausoleum was in all probability originally erected, 
about 400/1009, over the tomb of the imam ‘Abd Allah 
by the Kutami 4a°id ‘Ali b. Dja‘far (b. Falah), the 
Fatimid commander who seized Salamiyya for the 
Fatimids and whose name appears in the inscription, 
and that Khalaf merely repaired the site, some four 
decades later (see Halm, Les Fatimides a Salamya, 144- 
7, with photographs of the site on 148-9). 

During the Crusades, Salamiyya is never men- 
tioned as a fortress but frequently as a meeting place 
for the Muslim armies. Politically it has always shared 
the fate of Hims [g.v.]. Thus it passed to Ridwan, son 
of Tutush, in 496/11102-3. In 532/1137-8, the Atabeg 
Zanki b. Ak Sunkur, who was then besieging Hims, 
set out from Salamiyya on his campaign against the 
Greeks at Shayzar (Ibn al-Athir, xi, 36 ff.), and in 
570/1174-5 Salah al-Din obtained the town together 
with Hims and Hamat from the amir Fakhr al-Din al- 
Za‘farani (ibid., xi, 276). In 626/1229, we find the 
Ayyubid al-Malik al-Kamil I in Salamiyya as a 
staging-post for ‘Irak; the lord of Hamat came there 
to submit to him. Two years later, al-Kamil gave the 
town to Asad al-Din Shirkih, who rebuilt the fortress 
of Shumaymish north of it on one of the peaks of the 
Djabal al-A‘la (cbid., xii, 318, 329; van Berchem and 
Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, i, 171, 173) which had been 
destroyed by the earthquake of 552/1157 (Ibn al- 
‘Adim, Zubdat al-halab min ta’rikh Halab, i, ed. S. 
Dahan, Damascus 1954, 306, tr. E. Blochet, Histoire 
d’Alep, Paris 1900, 21). In 698/1299, the Egyptian ar- 
my was defeated at Salamiyya by the Mongols under 
Ghazan; the battle was followed by the brief Mongol 
occupation of the city of Damascus. 

In the 8th/14th century, Salamiyya was part of the 
important frontier lands (called al-Sharkiyya) of the 
mamlaka of Damascus. Abu ’1-Fida?, in whose ter- 
ritory as lord of Hamat the town lay during the 
Mamlik period, mentions an aqueduct between 
Salamiyya and Hamat. In 726/1326, he went with his 
troops to clear out this channel (autobiography of Abu 
*1-Fid& in RHC. Historiens Orientaux, i, 168, 185; tr. 
P.M. Holt, The memoirs of a Syrian Prince, Abu ’l-Fida?, 
sultan of Hamah, Wiesbaden 1983, 18, 85). This 
aqueduct no longer exists. Perhaps it is the same as is 
mentioned by al-Dimashki (207) as in existence be- 
tween Hims and Salamiyya and built by the ‘Abbasid 
‘Abd Allah b. Salih. At this time Yakat (Mu‘gjam, iii, 
123) speaks of seven prayer-niches near Salamiyya 
below which some #a6z‘in or Successors were buried; 
he also mentions the tomb of al-Nu‘m4n b. Bashir al- 
Ansari, the companion of the Prophet. 

Under Ottoman rule, the town gradually ceased to 
be of importance. By the early decades of the 
13th/19th century, Salamiyya was entirely deserted 
and lying in ruins, probably on account of the lack of 
adequate protection against the Bedouins (see C.L. 
Meryon’s Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope, London 
1846, ii, 93, 211-12, and L. de Laborde’s Voyage en 
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Orient, Paris 1838, ii, 13, who visited Salamiyya in 
1813 and 1827 respectively). A new phase in the 
history of Salamiyya began in the middle of the 
13th/19th century. It was at that time that Isma‘il b. 
Muhammad, the Isma‘ili amir of Kadmus who had 
succeeded in establishing his authority over a large 
section of the Isma‘ili community in Syria and who 
had been outlawed earlier for his rebellious activities, 
was permitted by the Ottoman authorities to settle 
permanently with his people in an area east of the 
Orontes river. The Isma‘ili settlers were also exemp- 
ted from military conscription and taxation. These ar- 
rangements were evidently confirmed by a ferman of 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Medjid, dated Sha‘ban 1265/July 
1849. Isma‘il b. Muhammad chose the ruins of 
Salamiyya as the site of his new Ism4‘ili settlement. 
An increasing number of Isma‘ilis from the western 
mountains gradually joined the original settlers in 
Salamiyya, attracted by the prospect of receiving free 
land in a district where they would furthermore be 
neither taxed nor conscripted (for details, see N.N. 
Lewis, The Isma‘ilis of Syria today, in Royal Central Asian 
Society Journal, xxxiv [1952], 69 ff.; M. Ghalib, The 
Ismailis of Syria, Beirut 1970, 156 ff.). 

By 1861, Salamiyya had become a large village with 
numerous dwellings in its restored fort (J.H. Skene, 
Rambles in the deserts of Syria, London 1864, 158). Soon 
the IsmA‘ili settlers, whose numbers increased con- 
tinuously by new arrivals, established villages around 
Salamiyya, expanding the cultivable land of the 
district and improving its irrigation. By 1878, Circas- 
sians also began to migrate to Salamiyya. However, 
the bulk of the land of Salamiyya and its villages re- 
mained in the hands of the IsmAa‘ilis. In time, the 
growth and prosperity of Salamiyya was officially 
recognised by the Ottoman authorities who, in 1884, 
created a special administrative district (kada”) centred 
on Salamiyya within the sandjak of Hamat; a few years 
later, troops were stationed there, conscription was in- 
itiated, normal taxes were levied, and Salamiyya 
began to appear regularly in the annual Salname-yi 
Surtye wilayett of the Ottomans. By the end of the 
13th/19th century, Salamiyya reportedly had more 
than 6,000 inhabitants, with a good irrigation system 
(V. Cuinet, Syrie, Liban et Palestine, Paris 1896, 436, 
453 ff.). The last major migration of the Syrian 
IsmA‘ilis to Salamiyya occurred in 1919; these settlers 
built their houses in a new quarter of the town known 
as the ‘‘quarter of the Kadmisis’’. In the present cen- 
tury, Salamiyya has become an important agricultural 
centre in Syria, where a variety of crops, including 
wheat and legumes, are cultivated. 

In 1304/1887, the Isma‘ilis of Salamiyya, who, like 
the bulk of the Syrian Isma‘ilis, had hitherto belonged 
to the Muhammad Shahi branch of Nizari Isma‘ilism, 
transferred their allegiance to the Kasim Shahi line of 
Nizari imams, then represented by Agha Khan III. 
The latter organised the Isma‘ilis of Salamiyya and 
also built several schools and an agricultural institu- 
tion there. With a population of 95,000 in 1993, the 
great majority of whom are Nizari IsmA‘ilis, 
Salamiyya now accounts for the largest concentration 
of IsmA‘ilis in Syria as well as in the Near East. In re- 
cent years, the Isma‘ili community of Salamiyya has 
benefited from the communal and religious activities 
of Agha Khan IV, the 49th and present imam of the 
Kasim Shahi Niza@ris, whose father Prince ‘Alt Khan 
is buried in Salamiyya in a special mausoleum adja- 
cent to the town’s newly-constructed Isma‘ili centre 
(djama‘at-khana). 

Btbltography (in addition to the works cited in 
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(J.H. Kramers-[F. Darrary]) 

SALAR, a Muslim and Turkic-speaking 
minority in Northwestern China. 

They are otherwise called Sa-la in Chinese. Their 
total population in the P.R.C. is about 69,000 and the 
greater part of them live in the Sala Autonomous 
Prefecture of Hsiin-hua, Ch’ing-hai province; the 
population here was ca. 49,000 in 1984. The Salar oral 
traditions unanimously tell that they emigrated from 
Samarkand to Hsiin-hua in 1370 under the reign of 
the first Ming Emperor. They are regarded to have 
originated from Salar (or Salor (see saLur]) tribesmen 
of the Turkmen nation distributed in the Samarkand 
region. The Ch’ing-hai Salars were firstly reported in 
Ch’ ing source in the middle of the 18th century. The 
Salars are Muslims and some of them became 
adherents of the Safi order of the Djahriyya from the 
early 18th century. In 1781 conflicts broke out among 
the Salars, who had been divided into two sects, that 
of the New Teaching (Djahriyya) and that of the Old 
Teaching, but adherents of the New Sect were severe- 
ly militarily repressed by the Ch’ing authorities. 
There were several rebellions of the Salar New Sect 
against the local authorities down to the late 19th cen- 
tury. The Salars at Hstin-hua consisted of eight kung 
(originally eleven kung; kung means village or com- 
munity) with their base at Hstin-hua. They were 
engaged in farming, cattle-breeding, fishing, etc. In 
the Salar region, there were nine large, core mosques, 
each of which administered subordinate mosques. 
Religious leaders of Salar mosques, on the lines of 
akhon, imam, mulla, kadt and khatib, were known: 
festivals, such as the “id al-fitr, kurban and barat were 
observed, and the Salars had tombs called kubbas 
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(generally called kumpet). The Salars are now officially 
recognised as one of the 55 minority peoples of the 
P.R.C., and they coexist with the Han Chinese. 
Bibliography: Hsiin-hua ting chth (‘‘The local 
gazetteer of the Hsiin-hua Office’’) compiled in 
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so (T. Sacucui) 

SALAR (P.), commander. From the older 
Pahlavi sardar there arose as early as the Sasanid 
period the form salar with the well-known change of rd 
to /and compensatory lengthening of the a (cf. Grundr. 
d. Iran. Phil., i,4 267, 274). The synonymous word in 
modern Persian sardar is not a survival of the ancient 
sardar, but is a modern formation; indeed, the 
elements from which the ancient word was composed 
still exist in the modern language. The old Armenian 
took over the Pahlavi salar in the form satar; the form 
sardar which would give *sardar in Armenian is not 
found in the latter language. A latter, probably 
modern Persian loan-word in Armenian is (spa) salar 
with /instead of ¢, On this and on other late Armenian 
forms, cf. Habschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 235, 239. In 
the first of these two references, the Pahlavi combina- 
tions of the word are also given. On the etymology, 
cf. also Horn, Grundriss der neup. Etymologie, 153; 
Hibschmann, Persische Studien, 72; Junker, The 
Frahang i Pahlavik, Berlin 1912, 37, 79. 

In the mediaeval Islamic Persian world and in those 
lands culturally affected by it, such as the central Arab 
lands of ‘Irak and Syria, the Caucasus, Central Asia 
and Muslim India, salar was essentially a military 
term, as e.g. in sipah-salar ‘“‘supreme army com- 
mander’’, the equivalent in Persian of the Arabic amir 
al-umara?, hadjtb al-hudidiab or al-hadjtb al-kabir found 
amongst dynasties like the Samanids, Biyids, Ghaz- 
nawids and Great Saldjiks [see ispAHSALAR]. 

But salar by itself was often used for the commander 
of a particular group, such as the commander of the 
Muslim ghazis or fighters for the faith centred on 
Lahore in the Ghaznawid period and organised for 
raiding into the Hindu dar al-kufr (see Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, 114). Certainly in the 5th/11th century, 
various of the towns and districts of Khurasan seem to 
have had salars heading local forces organised either 
for defence or for ghazw. The Salar of the district be- 
tween Badhghis and Kuhistan called Bizgan was an 
active figure there in the events spanning the transi- 
tion from Ghaznawid to Saldjak rule in Khurasan 
during the 1030s (see thid., 254, 261, 262-4), and 
some sources describe this Abu ’l-Kasim ‘Abd al- 
Samad al-Biizdjani as becoming the Saldjak Toghril 
Beg’s first vizier (see H. Bowen, Notes on some early Sel- 
jugid vizters, in BSOAS, xx [1957], 105-7). Likewise, in 
Nishapir at this time, a salar of what was perhaps a 
local militia is mentioned, and this command may 
have been one of the functions of the town’s ras [see 
RAIS. 2.] (see R.W. Bulliett, The patricians of Nishapur, 
a study in medieval Islamic social history, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1972, 68-9); he seems to have been regarded as 
a key figure in 429/1030 when it was a question of the 
establishing the authority of the dead sultan Mahmad 
of Ghazna’s son Mas‘iid in Nishapur rather than that 
of his brother Muhammad (see Ibn Funduk, Tarikh-i 





Bayhak, ed. Bahmanyar, 267-8). There was a promi- 
nent family in Bayhak, the Salariyan, the descendants 
of one Salar Abu ’]-‘Abbas al-Muhsin al-Muttawwi‘, 
who had been head of the ghazis and had fought at 
Tarsus (tbid., 124). 

In administrative documents from mid-6th/12th 
century eastern Persia and Transoxania, salar, 
together with such terms as mukaddam and sarhang, ap- 
pears as a rank for commanders just below the 
supreme commander (H. Horst, Dre Staatsverwaltung 
der Grosselftigen und Horazmiahs (1038-1231), Wies- 
baden 1964, 42, 47, 120, 160. 

In general mediaeval Islamic usage, salar is also 
found—as far west as Mamlik Egypt and Syria—in 
such compounds as ékhur-salar ‘‘head of the stables’ 
and khan-salar ‘‘steward’’, given that these high 
royal household offices were usually allotted to high- 
ranking Turkish military commanders. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
ana (V.F. Bicuner-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

SALAR DJANG (Sir), the title by which Mir 
Turdab SAli, a Sayyid of Persian descent and one of 
the greatest of modern Indian statesmen, was best 
known. 

He was born at Haydarabad, Deccan, on 2 
January, 1829, and, his father having died not long 
after his birth, was educated by his uncle, Nawwab 
Siradj al-Mulk, Minister of the Haydarabad State. He 
received an administrative appointment in 1848, at 
the age of 19, and on his uncle’s death in 1853 suc- 
ceeded him as Minister of the State. He was engaged 
in reforming the administration until 1857, the year of 
the Sepoy Mutiny, when the Nizam, Nasir al-Dawla, 
died and was succeeded by his son Afdal al-Dawla. 


.The news of the seizure of Dihli by the mutineers 


greatly excited the populace, and the British Residen- 
cy was attacked by a turbulent mob, aided by some ir- 
regular troops, but throughout the darkest days of the 
rebellion Salar Djang not only remained true to the 
British connection, but strengthened the hands of his 
master and suppressed disorder. The services of the 
State were recognised by the rendition of three of the 
districts assigned in 1853 on account of debts due to 
the Company, and by the cession of the territory of 
the rebellious Radja of Shorapir. In 1860 and again 
in 1867 plots to estrange the great Minister from his 
master and to ensure his dismissal were frustrated by 
two successive British Residents, and Salar Djang re- 
mained in office. In 1868 an attempt was made to 
assassinate him but the assassin was arrested and ex- 
ecuted, despite Salar Djang’s efforts to obtain a com- 
mutation of the sentence. On the death of Afdal al- 
Dawla in 1869, Salar Dijang became one of the two co- 
regents of the State during the minority of his son and 
successor, Mir Mahbub ‘Ali Khan, and on 5 January 
1871, he was invested at Calcutta with the insignia of 
the G.C.S.I. In November 1875, he and other nobles 
represented the young Nizam at Bombay on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, and 
in April 1876, he visited England and was presented 
to Queen Victoria. He received the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford and the 
Freedom of the City of London. In January 1883, he 
was engaged in making preparations for the con- 
templated visit of the Nizam to Europe, but on 7 
February, after entertaining Duke John of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who was visiting Hayda- 
rabad, on the Mir ‘Alam Lake, he was attacked by 
cholera and died on the following morning. Though 
always known by his first title, Salar Djang, he bore 
the higher titles Shudja‘ al-Dawla and Mukhtar 
al-Mulk. 

Bibliography: Syed Hossain Bilgrami, Memoir of 
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Str Salar Jang, Shuja‘ ud-Daula, Mukhtar ul-Mulk, 
G.C.S:1. Bombay 1883; Syed Hossain Bilgrami 
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HH. the Nizam’s dominions, Bombay 1883; see also. 


HAYDARABAD. b. (T.W. Hatc*) 
SALAT (a.), ritual prayer. Unlike other types of 
prayer—in particular the prayer of supplication [see 
pu‘A?], the remembrance of the Divine Names (see 
DHIKR] or Safi confraternities’ litanies [see wirD]—the 
salat, principal prayer of Islam, forms part of the 
“badat or cultic obligations. The word clearly derives 
from the Syriac s‘/ét@ ‘‘prayer’’ and had adopted its 
Arabic form before the Islamic period (see Jeffery, 
198-9). The structure of this article will be as follows: 
I. In the Kur’an. 
II. In hadith and legal elaborations. 
III. The five daily prayers. 
IV. The other ritual prayers. 
V. Salat and Islam. 


I. In the Kur°an. 


A. General insistence on prayer. In the Sacred 
Book of Islam, salat stands out prominently in an at- 
mosphere of invocation of God. It would be arbitrary 
to separate totally the ‘‘ritual prayer’’ from other 
forms of prayer. Salat, the whole of which expresses 
praise and adoration, thus becomes the echo of 
specific prayers in the Kur’an (cf. III, 26; X, 10) and 
of the usual feelings which it inspires or reflects. 

In the Kur’Anic universe in fact, there is no religion 
without prayer. This last is expressed by numerous 
roots and words which mark its different orientations: 
thus the prayer of supplication or invocation (du‘a’), 
the appeal for pardon (istighfar) and _ glorification 
(tasbih). The quality of prayer and its acceptance by 
God are the object of precise considerations (XL, 50; 
XLI, 49-51; I], 186) and of careful advice (VII, 55-6; 
XXI, 90; XL, 60; cf. VI, 52). Particularly notable is 
the diversity of protagonists or subjects of prayer: 
outside Islam like the associators (VI, 108; VII, 32 
and 35) or the Christian hermits (who are probably 
described in XXIV, 36-8); before Islam like the wife 
of Pharaoh (LXVI, 11), the Man of the Fish 
(=Jonah, XXI, 87), and the three great models rep- 
resented by Abraham, Moses and Zachariah (e.g. 
XXVI, 83-9; XX, 25-35; XIX, 3-6); within Islam 
like Muhammad and the other Muslims (e.g. III, 26- 
7; XVIII, 80-1; II, 286; XVII, 24); and after Islam, 
as it were, like those chosen to reside in the Gardens 
of Delight (X, 10). In short, before becoming the 
obligatory and codified activity which forms the object 
of this article, prayer is first of all, and always remains 
so in the Kur’anic vision of the world, the fundamen- 
tal fabric of religious behaviour. 

It is necessary above all to avoid projecting in- 
discriminately upon the word salat, and upon the verb 
salla which is constructed on the basis of this substan- 
tive, the technical sense of Muslim ritual prayer. In 
the shortest, and one of the most ancient suras, the 
reading is fa-salli li-rabbika wa-nhar, ‘‘therefore make 
the prayer to your Lord and sacrifice [a victim]’’ 
(CVII, 2); this ‘‘prayer’’ could not be the salat. 
Similarly, in IX, 99 (cf. 103), the salawait al-rastil prob- 
ably refer to the prayers of benediction pronounced by 
the Prophet on Bedouin bringing their offerings (cf. 
Paret, 210-11). In VIII, 35, salatuhum denotes explicit- 
ly the prayer of unbelieving Meccans (cf. CVII, 4-7); 
while in VI, 162, salati represents the totality of the 
devotional activity of Muhammad, his life of prayer. 
Other instances of the root s-l-w may also have no 
connection with ritual prayer (e.g. XVII, 110; LXX, 
34). 


The fact remains, however, that the word salat most 
often denotes this ritual prayer, the forms and 
rhythms of which evolved gradually, but which 
became at a very early stage a constitutive and distinc- 
tive element of Islam. 

B. Importance of ritual prayer. There exist 65 
instances of al-salat in the singular with the definite ar- 
ticle. These usages always seem to indicate a ritual 
prayer, this being a cultic act comprising certain pre- 
scribed gestures and words, which is considered the 
form of prayer most closely associated with the 
religion. Its importance is not determined only by the 
frequent occurrence of the word. The Kur’an opens 
with the Fattha, sura I, and this is recited at every 
rak‘a. With its sober and full tenor, as with its wording 
in the first person plural, it is so well adapted to 
liturgical use that its composition for this very purpose 
can scarcely be doubted. Consequently, its location at 
the opening of the Kur’4n gives a particular emphasis 
to salat. The outstanding worth of the latter is again 
underlined in II, 3, and the remainder of the Kur’anic 
text corroborates this status. 

Furthermore, the Book places the origin of ritual 
prayer, under divine guidance, at the outset of 
humanity. All the prophets practised ritual prayer (cf. 
XIX, 58-9, and 55; XXI, 73). Abraham appealed to 
his Lord to grant to him and his descendents, the 
privilege of performing salat (XIV, 37, 40). The 
obligation of ritual prayer was intimated to Moses in 
a particularly solemn manner (X, 87; XX, 14), and 
to Jesus in a quite different atmosphere (XIX, 31). 
Thus ritual prayer belonged at all times to the correct 
and immutable religion which is professed as a hanif 
[¢.v.] (XXX, 30-1; XCVIT, 5). It is often said that 
the revealed Laws change with the Messengers of 
God, while the latter maintain the same proclamation 
of the Unique One (tawhid). This view of things needs 
to be extended. In the Kur’an, ritual prayer is 
presented as the immediate and constant corollary of 
belief in God. Whatever variations may exist in the 
practical prescriptions, a salat forms part of Hanifism. 

C. Salat in the evolution of the Kur’anic 
message. To the above-mentioned uses of the word 
in the singular with the definite article, there should 
be added two instances (both in XXIV, 58) of the 
singular in the genitive construction. Hence, in the 
technical sense of ritual prayer, there is a total of 67 
uses in the singular without affix. None of them 
belong to the primaeval stiras, i.e. to the most ancient 
stras of that which Blachére calls the first Meccan 
period (the verse LXXIII, 20 is, by general agree- 
ment, much later than the remainder of the stra). It 
is possible that the word in question does not appear 
before the period which, on both sides of the Hidjra, 
extends approximately from 620 to 624. It is signifi- 
cant that there is a single example in the hawamim 
suras (in XLII, 38, in the context of moral advice). 
On the other hand, II, IV, V, [X and XXIV, all of 
them Medinan and contemporary with or later than 
the changing of the kzb/a, contain 33 uses: half of the 
total in a text which covers no more than 20% of the 
length of the Kur’n. In other words, in the five stiras 
mentioned above, saldt is presented proportionally 
four times more than in the remainder of the Kur’an. 
This is no accident. The siiras cited correspond to the 
establishment of Islam as an institutional religion. 
Ritual prayer is a fundamental element of this, which 
accounts for the frequency with which it is mentioned. 

This analysis is corroborated by the close link be- 
tween salat and zakat, ‘‘purification’’ of riches through 
giving. These two practices are prescribed or approv- 
ed of together at least 25 times: wa-akima ’l-salat wa-atit 
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‘t-zakat (IV, 77, etc.). Now it is known that the notion 
of alms is also expressed in the Kur?an by the word 
sadaka [q.v.] and by the verb anfaka (to give of one’s 
goods), and that the concept underlying the three 
Arabic terms has experienced an evolution: first, free 
giving from person to person, then religious obliga- 
tion in the context of Islam. Ultimately the zakat, en- 
joined especially in the five siras already mentioned, 
takes on the precise meaning of a communal tax. 
‘*Purification’’ is accomplished by contributing to the 
treasury of the community, and the distribution of 
these henceforward compulsory ‘‘alms’’ (sadakat) is 
codified under eight headings in IX, 60. Mention of 
this obligatory tax alongside ritual prayer is further 
evidence of the communal importance and finality of 
the latter. 

D. The times of salat. In sketching the general 
line of an evolution which ends in the establishment of 
prayer as a pillar for the religion of God and of His 
Messenger, a thorny problem has been left aside: 
which are, according to the Book of Islam, the hours 
and the times of official prayer? Was there in the 
lifetime of the Prophet a progressive organisation, the 
signs of which would be perceptible in the Kur?’an? 

To answer this question, it is not enough to base 
conclusions on the verses where the word sala? is men- 
tioned. It is necessary to take into account all the 
passages which mention a communal prayer of the 
disciples of Muhammad or present as a model his 
habits of prayer. 

Muslim prayer is born from the personal prayer of 
Muhammad. The most ancient Kuranic passages 
which give temporal indications are addressed to the 
Prophet. They all enjoin upon him nocturnal prayer 
(LXXIII, 2-7, etc.), and to this, one adds praise at the 
setting of the stars (LII, 48-9), another, invocation of 
the name of his Lord at the dawning and at the declin- 
ing of the day (LX XVI, 25-6), the last, praise before 
the rising of the sun and before its setting (L, 39-40). 
No doubt from the same period is the reference to the 
dwellers in the Garden of Paradise who previously 
prayed on the earth, keeping vigil into the last hours 
of the night (2 ‘l-ashar: LI, 16-18). 

With different words, the same rhythms, still at 
Mecca, are subsequently maintained (XX, 130; 
XVII, 78-80; XL, 55), but it is soon observed that a 
prayer group is formed around Muhammad: ‘‘Enjoin 
salat upon your people’’ (XX, 132); ‘‘Stay with those 
who invoke their Lord’’ (XVIII, 28; cf. XXV, 64-5; 
XXXIX, 9). 

In the years 620-4, the communal nature of prayer 
becomes manifest. The most ancient prescription first 
addressing the community of disciples seems to be 
VII, 204-6 (cf. XI, 112-4). In XXX, 17-18, the com- 
mandment given them is to pray to God evening and 
morning, then comes this phrase: ‘‘To Him be praise 
in the heavens and on the earth, at the declining of the 
day (‘ashiyy*") and when you are at midday (wa-hina 
tuzhiriin)’’. To give here to the word ‘ashiyy a sense 
other than that which it habitually expresses in the 
Kur’an (cf. XVII, 28 and XL, 55, parallels to XX, 
130 or XLVIII, 9, etc.), would be arbitrary. On the 
other hand, the last section of the phrase does indeed 
seem to designate an additional time of prayer, the 
novelty of which is perceptible in II, 238: ‘‘Be stead- 
fast in your prayers, in the median prayer as well (wa 
‘I-salati ’l-wus{a)...”’. 

The years following the changing of the kib/a see the 
consolidation of the institutional nature of prayer. 
Then, as noted above, the link between ritual prayer 
and the communal tax becomes a great deal tighter 
(LXXIII, 20, etc.). In IV, 103, a degree of organisa- 





tion emerges: ‘‘Ritual prayer is enjoined upon 
believers at fixed times’’. Finally, in XXIV, 58, on 
both sides of the middle of the day (cf. II, 238, quoted 
above), there are named incidentally ‘‘the prayer of 
the dawn (fagjr)’’ and the salat al-‘isha?. 

In the Kuran as a whole, the times of prayer are 
indicated with a richness of vocabulary which shows a 
practice still at the evolutionary stage. There are, it 
seems, three essential times (to which the median 
prayer is added somewhat later). 

(a) At one of the ‘‘two extremities of the day’’ (XI, 
114; cf. XX, 130), is the dawn prayer, fagjr, also 
called, with slight nuances, by a number of names: 
bukra, ibkar, ghuduww and ghadat, as well as ‘‘before the 
rising of the sun’? and ‘‘when you are in the 
morning’’. 

(b) At the other extremity, is the decline of the day, 
‘ashtyy, in other words the second part of the after- 
noon, in particular its final phase, ail, pl. dal, to 
which apparently corresponds the dulitk al-shams of 
XVII, 78, as well as ‘‘before the setting of the sun’’ 
and ‘‘when you are in the evening’’. 

(c) The nocturnal prayer is denoted by the verb 
tahagjdjad (hapax in XVII, 79) and by expressions such 
as ana? al-layl or zulaf min al-layl. LX XIII, 20, recom- 
mends moderation in long vigils of prayer, and the ex- 
plicit inauguration of the salat al-“isha? could be ascrib- 
ed to the same purpose. 

Alongside this daily division, prayer is subject to 
another temporal determination, this time in the 
weekly context. This is the Friday prayer, mentioned 
in a single passage of the Kuran: ‘‘O you who 
believe! When you are called to ritual prayer on the 
day of assembly, come quickly to the remembrance of 
God, leave your business’’ (LXII, 9; see pyum‘a). 

E. Conditions and characteristics of salat. A 
public call to prayer, expressed by the verb nada, is 
mentioned twice (V, 58; LXII, 9). The necessity of 
ritual purification before prayer is indicated in a de- 
tailed fashion in IV, 43, and V, 6, which both 
authorise tayammum, this being the use of fine sand in- 
stead of water in the absence of the latter. Ritual 
prayer must be performed facing in a precise and con- 
stant direction. This direction is that of al-masdjtd al- 
haram, i.e. the Ka‘ba of Mecca. This is stated three 
times, most emphatically, in II, 142-50. This out- 
standing passage, which can be dated with certainty in 
the year 2/624 (probably in the middle of the month 
of Sha‘ban, corresponding to mid-February, but 
possibly a month earlier, in Radjab), does not confine 
itself to instituting the kibla. It enjoins upon the 
believers the abandonment of a former kibla, which 
according to all extra-Kur°’anic evidence was the 
direction of Jerusalem (almost the opposite in fact, for 
Muslims then living in Medina). A problem remains: 
what was the ktbla before the Hidjra? It was definitely 
the direction of Jerusalem, but: (1) the Prophet had 
probably approved it for the Ansar of Yathrib two 
years before emigrating to there (cf. al-Tabari, 
Diams‘, ii, 4, 5, 12); but he did not adopt it himself un- 
til later, if the account of al-Bara? b. Ma‘rir is to be 
believed (cf. Ibn Hisham, 294; al-Tabari, i, 1218-19); 
(2) the former practice of Muhammad in the city of 
his birth remains uncertain. On these questions, see 
KIBLA. 

Whatever the case may be, ritual prayer is 
animated in its entirety by two internal movements, 
glorification (tasbik) and praise (cf. HAMDALA; and see 
XX, 130; XXXIII, 42; XL, 55; L, 39-40, etc.). Ap- 
peal for pardon is sometimes included here (XL, 55; 
cf. III, 17; VU, 204). These sentiments are in- 
separable from contrasting physical attitudes: stand- 
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ing upright and prostration (cf. II, 238; IV, 102; L, 
39-40, etc.; in addition, for nocturnal prayer, XXV, 
64; XXXIX, 9). The technical term rak‘a is absent 
from the Kur’an, but bowing is often expressed by the 
corresponding verb, normally in association with pro- 
stration (V, 55; IX, 112; XLVIII, 29); however, it is 
not clear that these prostrations form part of salat (cf., 
in addition, II, 43; III, 43; XXII, 26 and 77). On the 
other hand, public reading of the Kur’&n is a manifest 
and vital element of it (VII, 204-6; XVII, 78; XVIII, 
27-8; XXXIX, 45; XXXV, 29; LXXIII, 20, etc.). 


II. Jn hadith and legal elaborations. 


The two principal Sunni canonical collections of 
prophetic traditions both begin with hadiths on the five 
pillars of Islam. After the affirmation of faith, they 
therefore deal with ritual prayer. Among the “badat, 
it is this which occupies by far the greatest amount of 
space in their work: 200 pages in the work of al- 
Bukhari, and more than double this in Muslim’s. 
This vast quantity of material is organised by both in 
a series of ‘‘books’’ (Aitab), which form three major 
blocks. First is the sine gua non condition of ritual 
prayer, this being legal purity (fahara): to which corre- 
spond in al-Bukhari’s case books of ablution [see 
wupwt?], of general washing [see GHUSL], of menstrua- 
tion [see HAYD], of washing with fine sand [see TAYAM- 
muM]. Then come traditions which determine general 
aspects and elements of sa/at. Finally, numerous books 
examine particular cases, such as the prayer of major 
festivals or that of funerals. This general organisation 
is not peculiar to the two Sakiks but also belongs, with 
minor variations, to the other four canonical col- 
lections. 

In the 3rd/9th century, when all these works were 
compiled, the time-table and conduct of prayers were 
fixed. Their detailed rules will be presented below in 
section III. They were liable to vary all the less in that 
judicial consideration of these fundamental matters 
had also, by this stage, been basically concluded. It 
was, in fact, the 2nd/8th century which saw the activi- 
ty of the scholars who gave their names to the four 
great schools or madhahib of Sunni Islam. This article 
will seek neither to show the quite modest differences 
which divide them on the subject of salawat nor to 
determine their relationship to the traditions and to 
the traditionists. Considering from a broad perspec- 
tive the ritualistic doctrine and practice which were 
then crystallised, our intention is merely to underline 
a number of principles which govern Muslim prayer 
and various aspects of its practice. 

A. General principles of prayer. 

1. Perfected institutionalisation. The salat of the tradi- 
tions is entirely ritual, and linked to five times of the 
day. This divine determination is presented in two 
different manners. On the one hand, haditks related by 
Anas b, Malik (sometimes quoting Aba Dharr, some- 
times Malik b. Sa‘sa‘a) describe an ascension of the 
Prophet into the heavens, where he_ ultimately 
receives from God Himself, after some haggling, the 
prescription of five daily prayers for his community 
(al-Bukhari, Salat, bab 1 and Manakib al-Ansar, bab 42; 
Muslim, Iman, nos. 259, 263, 264). On the other 
hand, Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri records a hadith related by 
Abi Mas‘id al-Ansari according to which Gabriel 
descends five times to Muhammad to induce him to 
pray, implicitly at the prescribed times (al-Bukhari, 
Mawakit, bab 1; Muslim, Masadjd, nos. 166-7). 

2. Obligatory nature. The five prayers are obligatory 
every day for each Muslim man or woman who is past 
the age of puberty and of sound mind. 

3. The directton of prayer. In all the ritual prayers, 


turning towards the Ka‘ba is strictly obligatory; see 
KIBLA. 

4. Use of the Arabic language. This is a very firm doc- 
trine in the majority of the schools (see e.g. al-Suydati, 
al-Itkan, naw‘ 35, Beirut 1407/1987, i, 340-1). As 
regards the recitation of the Fatiha by a Muslim in- 
capable of saying it in Arabic, the Hanafis have, how- 
ever, authorised the use of other languages. For 
discussions of this issue in Turkey and in Egypt in the 
20th century, see KUR?AN, i. 

5. The call to prayer. Each of the five daily prayers is 
announced by the voice of the muezzin. This call to 
the Community (mentioned in the Kur?an, as noted 
above) was established at Medina. Each prayer is 
preceded by two calls, separated by an interval of 
time; the first is the adhan, the second the zkama [q. vv. }. 

6. The rak‘a. This word denotes an invariable se- 
quence of bodily positions and movements, accom- 
panied by words, which belongs to the substance of 
Salat. In every ritual prayer (with the exception of the 
prayer over the dead), the rak“a is performed at least 
twice in succession. The practice of the rak‘a is des- 
cribed below, in section III, B. 

7. Importance of communal prayer. Numerous tradi- 
tions stress the excellence of the ‘‘prayer of the con- 
gregation’’ (salat al-djama‘a). Two of them are particu- 
larly famous. On the one hand, ‘‘The prayer which a 
man performs in congregation is worth twenty-five of 
his prayers in his home or in the market-place’’ (al- 
Bukhari, Adhan, babs 30, 31, and Salat, bab 87; 
Muslim, Masagjid, nos. 245-8, etc.). On the other, the 
Prophet contemplated personally burning down the 
houses of those who were not present at the prayer of 
the congregation (al-Bukhari, Adhdn, babs 29, 34; 
Muslim, Masadjid, nos. 251-4, etc.). The call to ritual 
prayer demonstrates its communal nature. The latter 
is emphasised by the liturgical Amin added to the 
Fattha (cf. al-Bukhari, Adhan, babs 111-13; Muslim, 
Salat, nos. 72-6), as by the invocation ‘‘To you be 
praise, our Lord!’’, said in response to the tmam’s ut- 
terance ‘‘God hears him who praises Him’’ (see 
below, section III, B, third element of the rak‘a), and, 
furthermore, by the final salutations of the imam and 
of the other faithful. The obligation to participate in 
collective prayer is more strongly asserted by the 
Malikis (al-Malatawi, 166-7) than by the Hanafis (al- 
Ghawidji, 132 ff.). The participation of women is per- 
mitted, but not recommended. The favoured place for 
communal prayer is clearly the mosque: see MASDJID, 
i, Gy:2: 

8. The imam. For communal prayer to take place, 
two adults must be present, one of whom is the imam 
of the other. The :mam is the sine qua non condition of 
congregational prayer. Numerous prophetic tradi- 
tions determine his function. They are conveniently 
listed by Muslim, Salat, nos. 77-101, and by al- 
Bukhari, Salat, babs 43 ff. The imam must be male, of 
good reputation, cducated. As a general rule, the 
faithful place themselves in ranks (sufuf [see saFF]) 
behind the imam, perform the ritual gestures with 
him, and repeat his words. If there is only one man 
with the imam, he places himself to his right; if there 
are two or more, they place themselves behind him. 
Women always place themselves behind the men; if 
there is only one woman with the imam, she places 
herself behind him. 

9. The djahr. In Kur?an XVII, 110, the text reads 
‘Do not raise your voice in your praycr, and do not 
pray in a whisper, but seek a way between the two.’’ 
On the basis of a khabar of Ibn SAbbas, the commen- 
tators see in this a measure of caution in the face of 
Meccan unbelievers (cf. e.g. al-Razi, xxi, 70; al- 
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Kurtubi, x, 343). But traditions show that Muham- 
mad, at Medina, said certain prayers in a loud voice 
(ahr) and others in a whisper (cf. al-Bukhari, Adhan, 
babs 96, 97, 99, 100, 105, 108, etc.). From this it has 
been concluded that the Kur’dnic verse was calling, 
not for a happy medium, but for an alternation of the 
two styles. As a result, the imam is obliged to declaim 
in a loud voice the first two rak‘as of specific prayers, 
and in a whisper the other contingent rak‘as of these 
prayers and all the rak‘as of the other prayers (cf. al- 
Ghawadji, 128-9; al-Malatawi, 136-7). 

10. The tuma’nina. Prayer must be performed 
soberly and calmly, with close attention to the rhythm 
as it unfolds. A tradition shows the Prophet making a 
worshipper who had neglected this principle start 
again three times (al-Bukhari, Adhan, babs 95, 122; 
Muslim, Salat, no. 45). All the authors make this one 
of the fundamental requirements of ritual prayer (cf. 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 31, 36; al-Ghawidji, 127-8; al- 
Malatawi, 135). 

B. Various aspects. Anyone who has in- 
advertently omitted or misplaced one of the elements 
of the prayer and becomes aware of this before the end 
of the latter is obliged to perform or recast this ele- 
ment and furthermore, at the end of his prayer, to add 
immediately thc ‘‘prayer of negligence’’ (salat al- 
sahw). This consists of performing two prostrations 
with their éakbir, then sitting for the tashakhud and the 
final salutation. This practice is blended with 
divergencies imposed by the different schools, and 
there are also elaborate subtleties according to the 
judicial qualification of the elements neglected, ac- 
cording to whether the negligence is or is not the act 
of an imam whose direction has been followed since the 
beginning or otherwise of the prayer, according to the 
certainty or simple doubt of the worshipper with 
regard to his own negligence, according also to faults 
which can include the performance of the ‘‘prayer of 
negligence’’ itself. See al-Ghawidji, 236-41; al- 
Malatawi, 159-63. It may be noted in passing that the 
worshipper can quite easily make a mistake over the 
number and the nature of the rak‘as which he has 
already performed especially if he adds super- 
erogatory prayers at the beginning or at the end of 
a canonical prayer. 

It should be stated that the issue of negligence is 
part of a corpus of traditional and judicial specifica- 
tions. There is an abundance of minute regulations 
concerning the words and especially the gestures of 
prayer, the clothing and shoes to be worn for it, the 
behaviour to be followed, the place where it is to be 
performed and the ritual purity which is to be ob- 
served. Also worthy of note is the interesting notion of 
sutra [q.v.]. This word, which initially denotes a veil or 
a screen, is the technical term for any object placed by 
the worshipper some distance before him, in front of 
which no person should pass while the prayer is being 
performed. 

The legislation regarding prayer is not devoid of 
flexibility. Traditions show Muhammad as concerned 
to alleviate as far as possible the rigours of observance. 
Thus he shortened the prayer on one occasion, when 
a child began to cry in the congregation, appreciating 
the mother’s distress (al-Bukhari, Adhan, bab 65; 
Muslim, Salat, nos. 191, 192). Similarly, he was 
vehemently opposed to excessively long Kur?anic 
readings during the ritual prayer and was concerned 
that people should not consider themselves obliged to 
imitate his own personal devotions (al-Bukhan, 
Adhan, babs 60-4, 80-1; Muslim, Salat, nos. 182-90). 

This flexibility is also in evidence on other occa- 
sions: cancellation of communal prayer when the 


weather is especially inclement, delay of the praycr of 
zuhr at times of excessive heat, and then the combina- 
tion (djam4) of the latter with the prayer of “asr, as also 
sometimes happens with the two prayers of maghrib 
and of “sha. This amenity of combining the above- 
mentioned prayers is especially accorded to one who 
is travelling in haste. Later jurisprudence (or indeed 
casuistry) did not omit to solve the particular dif- 
ficulties (notably regarding orientation towards the 
kibla, and regarding the execution of the required 
gestures) cncountercd by the travelicr (cf. below, scc- 
tion IV. F) and the invalid. 

Having presented, in the first two sections of this 
article, the evolution and the fundamentals of ritual 
prayer in Islam, the next stage is to illustrate the long- 
established rules of salat. 


III. The five daily prayers. 


A. Distinctive characteristics of each. The 
five prayers differ from one another in terms of the 
vocal force with which they should be uttered, but 
most of all in terms of the time fixed for each and of 
its length. 

1. The prayer of the morning (sub) or of the dawn 
(fadjr) is of two rak‘as. Here the Fatiha and the Kur’an 
are recited in a loud voice (djahr). Its time begins with 
“‘the true dawn’’ (al-fadjr al-sadik), when faces can still 
not yet be recognised, and extends until the day-break 
as such, before the sun appears. 

2. The prayer of midday (zuhr) is of four rak“as. 
Hcre the Fattha and the Kur’an are recited in a 
whisper (?srar). Its time begins when the sun, passing 
the zenith, commences its decline. It normally con- 
tinues until the time when the shadow of objects is 
equal to their height. 

3. The prayer of ‘asr (middle and late afternoon) is 
of four rakSas. Here the Fatiha and the Kur?an are 
recited in a whisper. Its time begins when the shadow 
of objects is equal to their height, and it normally con- 
tinues until the time when the light of the sun turns 
yellow; but this prayer may still be performed until 
the end of the day, before the setting of the sun. 

4. The prayer of maghrib (after the setting of the 
sun) is of three rak‘as. Here the Fatiha and the Kur’an 
are recited in a loud voice. Its time begins when the 
sun has disappeared beneath the horizon, and nor- 
mally continues until the disappearance of the twilight 
radiance or shafak {g.v.]. (Concerning the ancient 
Judaising deviation of Abu ’l-Khattab, for whom the 
time of this prayer would begin only when the stars 
shine brightly, see Wasserstrom’s article, in Bibl.). 

5. The prayer of ‘isha? (evening or beginning of the 
night), sometimes called ‘atama (black night), is of 
four rak‘as. Here the Fat#h and the Kur’4n are recited 
in a loud voice. Numerous traditions clearly fix the 
commencement of its time (e.g. al-Bukhari, Mawakit, 
bab 24, 1, repeated in Adhan, bab 162, 1; al-Bukhari, 
‘Umra, bab 20, 1, parallel to Dythad, bab 136, 2, and to 
Muslim, Musafirin, no. 43; Muslim, Musdfirin, no. 
48): it is the disappearance of the shafak, that redness 
of the sky which follows the setting of the sun (cf. L‘A, 
x, 180a; the opinion of Abt Hanifa, who interpreted 
this shafak as the whiteness of the twilight coming after 
the redness of the sunset, seems to be isolated), It 
should be recalled that, in the Kur’an, the word only 
occurs once, without connection with prayer and in an 
oath (LXXXIV, 16; cf. the commentaries of al- 
Tabari, xxx, 119, and al-Razi, xxxi, 108-9). As for 
the symmetrically converse phenomenon in the circa- 
dian cycle, i.e. the column of zodiacal light called in 
Arabic al-fadjr al-kadhib ‘‘the false dawn”’ (or dhanab al- 
sirhan ‘‘the wolf's tail’’: cf. L‘A, s.v. f-dj-r, at v, 45a), 
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the Muslims astronomers have made a detailed study 
of it which is of no relevance to this article. The nor- 
mal time of the prayer of ‘isha? extends until the end 
of the first third of the night. 

For more details concerning the times of prayer, 

with references to hadith, see MIKAT. 
B. Conditions and development of prayer. The 
conditions (shurif) of prayer are nine in number ac- 
cording to Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (al-Usal, 26-30): 1. 
Being a Muslim; 2. Mental health, 3. Discernment, 
i.e. the age of reason (seven years); 4. and 5. Ritual 
purity [see TAHARA and this article, above, section II]. 
This is attained on the one hand by wud? or by ghusl, 
which respectively annul the minor hadath and the ma- 
jor hadath (or djanaba): this is the fahdra hukmiyya, ‘‘pre- 
scribed’. On the other hand purity demands the 
elimination of any blemish (khabath) from the body, 
the clothing and the place: this is the fahara hakiktyya, 
“‘real’’. It is impossible to emphasise too much the 
considerable importance and the minute precision of 
the corresponding requirements; see also NADJIs (‘‘im- 
pure’’); 6. Covering the pudenda in the sense intend- 
ed by the law; 7. Being present at the time of the cor- 
responding prayer; 8. Being turned in the direction of 
the kibla; 9. Formulating the intention (nzyya) of per- 
forming the precise prayer which is about to be under- 
taken. These conditions are explicitly or implicitly 
common to all the judicial schools. On the other hand, 
the schools differ on a number of points regarding the 
bodily positions or the words or, indeed, the judicial 
nature of the obligation attached to such-and-such an 
element. Some of these details will be mentioned 
below. They do not affect the fundamental pattern of 
prayer, which is as follows. 

The rite begins with sacralisation. First, the hands 
are raised above the shoulders, to the level of the ears, 
and the words Allahu akbar ‘‘God is most great!’’ (cf. 
Kur’an VI, 78) are said. This is the takbirat al-thram. 
The hands are then placed on the base of the chest, 
the right hand over the left: the position of kabd (cf. al- 
Ghawidji, 136 ff.). The Imamis and, classically, the 
Malikis, on the other hand, let the arms fall at this 
point: the position of sadl or irsal (cf. al-Malatawi, 
137, 139-40; however, he considers as permitted the 
position of kabd, which is spreading in the Maghrib 
under the influence of the Salafiyya [q.v.]). 

The majority of Sunnis add here an opening prayer 
(du‘a? al-istiftah) as follows: subhanaka Allahumma wa-bi- 
hamdika wa-tabaraka smuka wa-ta‘ala djadduka wa-la ilaha 
ghayruka ‘‘Glory to You, O God, and praise to You! 
Let Your name be blessed, exalted Your greatness! 
There is no other god but You!’’ (On other possible 
formulas, in particular the Shafi‘l formula, see al- 
Kurtubi, vii, 153-4; al-Djaza@iri, 255-6). 

And ‘directly thereafter (except in the case of the 
Malikis), a%idhu 61’l-La@h min al-Shaytan al-radjim ‘‘I 
take refuge in God against the reprobate Demon’’. 

Then begins the first rak“a. This term (‘‘an inclina- 
tion’’) denotes an invariable series of attitudes and 
formulae which constitute an element to be repeated 
a set number of times in the course of a completed 
ritual prayer, which develops as follows: 

1. Standing upright. Recitation of the Kuran 
(kira’a). Hands and arms are, as above, in the position 
of kabd or of sad! according to schools. First to be 
recited, with each rak“a, is the Fatiha, to which the 
response Amin is added. Then, in the first two rak‘as 
only, another Kur?anic passage is spoken. This is nor- 
mally longer with the first rak‘a but shorter with the 
second. Brief siras such as al-Nasr (CX) or al-Ikhlas 
(CXID) may be considered sufficient. The minimum 
requirement is three short verses or one long verse. 


2. The worshipper says Allahu akbar, then leans at 
a right-angle (rukd‘), the hands placed on the knees, 
and says three times, subhdna rabbiya ’l-‘azim ‘‘Glory to 
my Lord, the Great One’’. 

3. The worshipper draws himself up (:‘tedal or raf‘), 
saying sami‘a ’Liahu li-man hamidahu ‘‘God hears him 
who praises Him’’. Upright, he adds Rabbanda, wa-laka 
l-hamd ‘‘To You be praise, our Lord!’’ (cf. al- 
Bukhari, Adhdn, bab 82, and 128, 2; Muslim, Salat, 
nos. 28, 62, 77), or Allahumma, Rabband, laka ’!-hamd 
“QO God, our Lord, to You be praise!’’ (cf. al- 
Bukhari, Adhan, bab 125; Muslim, Salat, nos. 86-9; al- 
Ghawidji, 145). 

4. The worshipper prostrates himself (sudjtid), say- 
ing Allahu akbar, then says three times Subhana rabbiya 
’l-a‘la ‘‘Glory to my Lord, the Most High!’’ The body 
should then rest on the forehead (and the nose), the 
palms of both hands, both knees and both feet. 

5. The worshipper raises his head to say Allahu 
akbar, then he sits on his heels (djulis or ku‘tid), knees 
on the ground, hands placed on the thighs. Then he 
says Rabbi ghfir li ‘‘O my Lord, pardon me!”’ 

6. The worshipper prostrates himself a second 
time, saying Allahu akbar, then he says three times 
Subhana rabbiya ’l-a‘la ‘‘Glory to my Lord, the Most 
High!’ The Hanbalis (cf. al-Mardawi, 48) and the 
Shafi‘is return subsequently to a sitting position: this 
is the djalsat al-istiraha, a practice which is now wide- 
spread among the Malikis. 

He then stands upright for the second rak‘a, iden- 
tical to the first. 

At the’end of this second rak‘a, instead of standing 
upright, the worshipper raises his head to say Allahu 
akbar, then sits on his heels, knees on the ground, 
hands placed on the thighs. The tashahhud ‘‘affirma- 
tion of faith’, is then said, as follows: al-tahtyyat li- 
Lah, wa ‘l-salawat wa ’l-tayyibat. Al-salamu ‘alayka, 
ayyuha ’l-nabi, wa-rahmatu Liahi wa-barakatuh, Al-salamu 
‘alayné wa-‘ala “ibadi Llahi ’l-salihin. Aghhadu an la ilaha 
lla Lighu wahdahu la sharika lahu wa-ashhadu anna 
Muhammadan ‘abduhu wa-rastluhu ‘‘To God be saluta- 
tions, prayers and fine words. Peace be upon you, O 
Prophet, also the mercy and blessings of God. Peace 
be upon us and upon the good servants of God. I af- 
firm that there is no god other than God, He alone, 
who has no partner; and I affirm that Muhammad is 
His servant and His Messenger’’. At the beginning of 
this last phrase, the index finger of the right hand is 
raised to underline the declaration of Uniqueness. 
The tashahhud above is the version given in al-Bukhari, 
Adhan, babs 148, 150 (cf. Muslim, Salat, no. 55). The 
beginning of the formula differs slightly among the 
Malikis (cf. al-Malatawi, 147). 

After the tashahhud, the worshipper stands up to say, 
as above, the third and the fourth rak‘as. 

At the end of the latter, the tashahhud is recited 
again, with the following addition: Allazhumma salli ‘ala 
Muhammadin wa-‘ala ali Muhammadin kamé sallayta ‘ala 
Ibrahima wa-‘alé ali Ibrahim, wa-bartk “ala Muhammadin 
wa-‘ala ali Muhammadin kama barakta ‘ala Ibrahima wa- 
‘ala ali Ibrahima fi ’l-“dlamin, innaka hamidun madjid ‘“O 
God, bless Muhammad and the family of Muham- 
mad as You blessed Abraham and the family of 
Abraham, and bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad as You blessed Abraham and the family 
of Abraham in the worlds. You are worthy of praise 
and of glory!’’ This formula (called al-salawat al- 
tbrahimiyya) is inspired in part by Kur’an, XXXII, 
56, and XI, 73, and is found in this form in al- 
Bukhari, Anbdiya?, bab 10, 5; Muslim, Salat, nos 65-6 
(cf. also al-Malatawi, 148-9; Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
38-9; al-Ghawidji, 142). 
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Finally, still sitting, the worshipper turns to the 
right, saying al-salému ‘alaykum wa-rahmatu Llahi wa- 
barakatuhu ‘‘Peace be upon you, with the mercy and 
the blessings of God!’’ (only the first two Arabic 
words are strictly obligatory). Then he turns to the 
left, repeating these words. These two taslimas ter- 
minate the prayer through the desacralisation (tahlil) 
of the one who has performed it. (In communal 
prayer, the mdm makes only one salutation.) 

The preceding pattern corresponds to the very fre- 
quent case of a prayer in four rak‘as. If the prayer has 
only three rak“as, what would follow the fourth is done 
at the end of the third. If the prayer has only two 
rak‘as, the second is followed immediately by the 
tashahhud, the ‘‘Abrahamic’’ prayer and the final 
salutation. 

C. Actual practice. Having just described the 
performance of this ritual prayer, having earlier 
outlined the other rules regulating it, it would now be 
appropriate to examine how it is practised in reality. 
Certain countries, such as Egypt, are more observant 
in this regard than others, as is easily ascertained. But 
precise studies seem to be lacking on this subject. 
Such studies could, according to countries or regions, 
identify the practice of salat by men and women, in- 
dividually or communally, for the daily prayers and 
for the Friday prayer, and enquire, naturally, into the 
contingent effects of urbanisation, of change of social 
class, of emigration to a country with a non-Muslim 
majority. 


IV. The other ritual prayers. 


These are, like the preceding, prayers codified by 
jikh and comprising the performance of a fixed 
number of rak‘as. Numerous and varied, they are 
generally classified by the jurists according to their 
degree of obligation, which can vary according to the 
schools (fard, wadjib, sunna). Principal aspects will be 
presented here in the following order: (1) The major 
community prayers which mark the week and the year 
(A and B); (2) The daily prayers which are not strictly 
obligatory, i.e. which do not form part of the faraid 
(C, D, E); (3) Prayers which are performed in par- 
ticular (F) or exceptional (G, H, I) circumstances; and 
(4) Finally, the prayer over a deceased person (J). 

A. The Friday prayer (saldé al-djum‘a). The 
second Arabic word, which now denotes the above- 
named day of the week, initially signifies ‘‘meeting, 
assembly’’. It is in this sense that it is found (in the 
form al-djumu‘a) in Kuran, LXII, 9. Before Islam, as 
is shown in DyuM‘a, the yawm al-djumu‘a was nothing 
other than a market-day. It was usually known by an- 
other name, yawm al-‘ariiba or, without the article, 
yawm ‘aruba (see LSA, s.v. “r-b, i, 593; al- 
Zamakhshari, Keshshaf, on LXII, 9, and al-Kurtubi, 
xviii, 97: according to a khabar of these two commen- 
tators, the first to have given this gathering the name 
of gijum‘a, was allegedly Ka‘b b. Lu?ayy, an ancestor 
of Muhammad, who lived some 150 years before 
him). 

The Friday prayer is performed at the time of the 
midday prayer, which it replaces. It must take place 
in a mosque. It is only obligatory in substantial 
localities, and with the participation of a minimum 
number of men who are permanent residents, this 
number being (including the imam) four according to 
the Hanafis, twelve according to the Malikis, and for- 
ty according to the Shafi‘is and the Hanbalis. Women 
may participate, but it is not compulsory for them, 
and they are not included in the required number. 
(See B.A.B. Badran, al-‘Ibadat al-islamtyya. Mukérana 
‘ala ’l-madhahib al-arba‘a, Alexandria 1969, 95-6; al- 
Ghawidji, 160-5; al-Malatawi, 184-5). 





It is customary that the Muslim arriving at the 
mosque for this communal prayer first performs in- 
dividually a prayer of two rak‘as. After the call to 
prayer, the preacher, standing upright on the mindbar 
[¢.v.], delivers a double sermon [see KHUTBA]. Both 
praise God and call for His blessings on the Prophet, 
before exhorting the believers. The two sermons are 
separated by a short pause, during which the orator 
sits. Subsequently, he normally leads personally an 
obligatory prayer of two rak‘as, in a loud voice. 

B. The prayer of the two feasts (salat al- 
Sidayn). See ‘ip. The two feasts are that of the break- 
ing of fast and that of sacrifices. The special prayer, 
in a very festive ambience, is of two rak‘as, in a loud 
voice. Its time begins approximately half an hour after 
the rising of the sun, and concludes when it is at the 
middle of its course. There is neither aghan nor ikama. 
But numerous takbirdt are added, their number and 
place varying slightly according to the judicial schools. 
At the first rak‘a, the stra al-AVa (LXXXVII) is 
usually read. The prayer is not preceded, but followed 
by a double khutha performed like that of Friday and 
relating to the cultic duties of the feast being 
celebrated, as well as their religious significance. 
Although women are not obliged to do so, they are 
strongly advised to attend, even in a state of ritual im- 
purity (in which case they are present for the prayer 
without performing it), in order to share in the com- 
munal joy and edification; cf. e.g. al-Bukhari, ‘“dayn, 
babs 15, 21; Muslim, SZdayn, nos. 10-12. In Jomier, 
45-50, a detailed description is found of the prayer of 
the feast of sacrifices performed in Cairo in 
1379/1960. 

C. The salat al-witr. According to the Hanafis, it 
is a duty (wadjib) without being an obligation (far) in 
the sense which they give to this word. But for the 
other schools, it is only a custom (sunna), albeit a 
particularly strong one (mu7akkada). The salt al-witr 
should be performed between the evening prayer and 
the dawn prayer (preferably towards the end of the 
night). For its history, see witr. The term signifies 
“uneven’’ and denotes a special rak‘a which is per- 
formed in isolation or which is added to one or more 
pairs (shaf*) of rak‘as. It is forbidden to perform other 
rak‘as between this latter rak“a and the canonical 
prayer of the dawn. The prayer of wir is generally of 
three rak‘as; there are read, respectively, after the 
Fatiha, the suras CXIi to CXIV according to the 
Maliki al-Malatawi, 196, or LXXXVII (al-A‘ia), 
CIX (al-K@firin) and CXII (al-Ikklas) according to the 
Hanafi al-Ghawidji, 188. With the prayer of witr the 
question of kunut is associated. In the article KUNUT the 
various senses of this word in the Kur’4n and in tradi- 
tion are set forth. The Malikis deny that there is a 
kunut in the prayer of witr (al-Malatawi, 196). The 
Shafi‘is use a formula transmitted by al-Tirmidhi, the 
translation of which is to be found above, vol. V, 395. 
The Hanafis (al-Ghawidji, 188-9) consider as a duty, 
after the performing of the third rak‘a, a du‘@? al-kunut 
which begins with Allahumma, inna nasta‘inuka wa- 
nastahdika. The translation is as follows: ‘‘O God! we 
ask for Your aid and Your guidance. We implore 
Your pardon and return to You. We believe in You, 
we submit ourselves to You, we praise You for all 
Your goodness. We are grateful for Your [favours] 
and not ungrateful, we reject and abandon those who 
are unfaithful to You. O God! it is You that we wor- 
ship, to You that our prayers and our prostrations go, 
towards You that we return with promptitude. We 
hope for Your mercy and fear Your anger: for Your 
severe punishment cannot fail to overtake the 
unbelievers. May the blessings and the peace of God 
be upon our master Muhammad, and upon his Fami- 
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ly and his Companions!’’ This text, in a slightly 
shorter form, is found in Ab Dawid (Marasil, bab ma 
Gia’a fi-man nama ‘an al-salat, 12-13), according to 
whom it was reportedly taught to Muhammad by 
Djibril himself. As for the Imamis, on the contrary, 
for them the kundt is a personal prayer of intercession 
(du‘a?}, optional and meritorious, which is definitely 
said during the witr, but which is also said in each of 
the five daily prayers, while standing, between the 
Kur'anic reading of the second rak‘a and the inclina- 
tion which follows. This Shi‘i kunt is of free content, 
but certain formulas are frequently used, in par- 
ticular, the prayer mentioned in Kur’an, II, 201. 

D. The nocturnal prayer. See TAHADJDJUD and, 
for the prayers specific to the nights of Ramadan, 
TARAWIH. 

E. Other supererogatory prayers (nawaftl). 
These are in particular groups of two or four rak‘as, 
the performance of which is recommended, according 
to the circumstances, before or after one or other of 
the five obligatory prayers (cf. al-Ghawidji, 204 ff.; 
al-Malatawi, 157-8). But it is also possible, for exam- 
ple, to perform the prayer of the morning (salat al- 
duha), of two rak‘as at least; its time begins approx- 
imately half an hour after the sunrise, and continues 
until midday (like the prayer of the two feasts). 

F. Prayer ona journey (salat al-musafir). The 
text reads in Kur’an, IV, 101, ‘‘And when you are 
travelling through the land, it is no sin for you to 
shorten your prayer if you fear lest the unbelievers put 
you to the test; the unbelievers are for you a declared 
enemy”’ (cf. al-Razi, xi, 16-23; al-Kurtubi, v, 351- 
62). This verse has been clarified, and its import ex- 
tended to all journeys, by prophetic traditions, two in 
particular (Muslim, Musafirin, nos. 4, 8). The out- 
come of later elaborations is that the canonical prayers 
of zuhr, ‘asr and “isha? are reduced to two rak‘as (in- 
stead of four) during every lawful journey of more 
than approximately 80 km/50 miles (sixteen 
parasangs for the Malikis and Shafi‘is, three days’ 
walking for the Hanafis). The journey is regarded as 
continuous unless it is broken by a halt of 15 days, ac- 
cording to the Hanafis (al-Ghawidji, 27), or four full 
days according to the other schools (al-Kurtubi, v, 
357; al-Malatawi, 179-80). The distance alone is 
taken into consideration, whatever the means of trans- 
port, and thus the duration of the effective displace- 
ment. Unlike the other schools, the Hanafis regard 
the above-mentioned abridgement, not as something 
permitted but as a duty (wadjtb); as a result of this, in 
the case of error on the part of the believer in the 
course of the prayer, or if he performs it behind an 
imam who is not himself travelling, precise judicial 
consequences ensue. The prayers of sub and of 
maghrib remain unchanged. 

G. The prayer of fear. See sALAT AL-KHAWF. 

H. The prayer appealing for rain (salat al- 
tstiska@°). This is a communal prayer, the time of 
which is the same as for the two feasts (above, B). But 
it takes place in an atmosphere of penitence and of 
supplication, in ordinary clothing and in the open air. 
Two rak‘as are performed. At the beginning of each, 
the imam appeals at length for the pardon of God. He 
then delivers a double khutba (as in B above), exhor- 
ting the congregation to practise good deeds. At the 
end, facing the ftbla, he turns his cloak inside out (a 
symbolic gesture, magical in origin), members of the 
congregation do the same, and he begs at length for 
the coming of rain. This ritual is based on the example 
of Muhammad who, in his supplication, raised his 
hands high towards the sky (cf. the little ‘‘books’’ on 
istiska? which are located, in the two Sahiks, between 


the prayer of the two feasts and that of the eclipse. See 
also al-Malatawi, 200-1; al-Kurtubi, i, 418, xviii, 
302, respectively on Kur?an, II, 60 and LXXI, 10- 
11). On rogatory rites in pre-Islamic Arabia, see 
ISTISKA?. 

I. The prayer of the eclipse (salat al-kusaf). It 
should first be noted that, in the language of hadith, 
the words kusuf and kAusif, as well as the verbs of 
which they are the masdars, are employed inter- 
changeably for the sun and for the moon. In the 
classical Arabic language, on the contrary, kusif refers 
rather to the sun, while khusuf is reserved for the moon 
(cf. L“A, ix, 67a, 298). The fact remains that the two 
Sahihs, as well as al-Nasa°i, devote a whole ‘‘book’’ to 
the kusif. Here as elsewhere, the conduct of the 
Prophet has served as a model for the Community 
after him. In the case of eclipse of the sun or of the 
moon, a communal prayer of two rak‘as is held in the 
mosque. Its time is the same as that of the two feasts 
(see B, H). There is neither call to prayer nor tkéma 
nor sermon. The Kur’anic recitations are spoken in a 
whisper. The peculiarity of this prayer is that each 
vak‘a contains, after the inclination and the standing 
upright, which are very prolonged, a second long in- 
clination and a second standing upright before the 
prostration (cf. al-Malatawi, 200). See also KHUSUF. 

J. The prayer over a dead person (saldt ‘ald 
’l-mayyit). It is also called salat al-djandza (or djindza), 
It is an obligation which is incumbent on the com- 
munity (fard kifaya) and not on each individual con- 
cerned. Unlike the others, this prayer involves no per- 
formance of rak‘a. The imam stands upright facing the 
kibla (the body of the deceased being laid crosswise 
before him). The others line up in ranks behind him 
as for every ritual prayer. The imam says, in a loud 
voice, four Allahu akbars. After the first, he gives praise 
to God; after the second, he says the ‘‘Abrahamic 
prayers’’ (see above, III. B, towards the end); after 
the third, he prays (du‘a’) for the deceased; after the 
fourth, he pronounces the final salutation (cf. idid.). 
Several points need to be underlined. (1) The recita- 
tion of the Fatsha after the first takbira is obligatory ac- 
cording to al-Shafi‘i and Ibn Hanbal; it may optional- 
ly take the place of praise of God according to Hanafis 
and Malikis (cf. al-Kurtubi, viii, 222; al-Ghawidjr, 
176). (2) The du‘a? for the deceased, which is not said 
in a loud voice, does not have a fixed formula, but 
some fine traditional texts are to be found in al- 
Malatawi, 212-13. They contain substantial variants 
when the deceased is a woman and in the case of a 
child. (3) The prayer ‘ala ’l-mayyit is performed only 
once, and normally in the presence of the corpse. 
However, this last condition is dispensed with, on the 
one hand when the body has disappeared in some 
natural disaster, such as a flood, or in battle, on the 
other hand when homage is rendered in several places 
to an eminent Muslim person who has recently died. 
(4) In reference to the Hypocrites of Medina [see aL- 
MUNAFIKUN], it was enjoined upon Muhammad, in 
Kur’an, IX, 84, ‘‘Do not ever pray for one of them 
when he dies, and do not stand by his tomb; they have 
not believed in God and His Messenger, and they die 
in impiety’’. On this basis, and on that of diversely in- 
terpreted prophetic traditions, jurists have sought to 
determine which Muslims should be denied the ritual 
burial prayer. It may be recalled that the great judge 
of Rayy, SAbd al-Djabbar, a Mu‘tazili but never- 
theless a Shafi‘i, refused to pray, in 385/995, over the 
mortal remains of the vizier Ibn ‘Abbad, on account 
of extortions which he had committed and for which 
he had shown no repentance. Al-Kurtubi, viii, 221, 
asserts that the prayer should be performed over all 
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Muslims, even those guilty of serious sins, except for 
‘heretics’? and declared rebels (ahi al-bidaS wa 'l- 
bughat). Although suicide is denounced by Islam, the 
prayer should be performed over one who is guilty of 
this, according to al-Ghawidji, 180, and al-Malatawi, 
211, 1. 8. For mortuary ablutions and the burial itself, 
see DJANAZA. 


V. Salat and Islam. 


A. The position of salat in relation to other 
religions. When Islam came into existence, and 
spread rapidly to the Near and Middle East, it came 
into contact there, besides traditional cults and gnostic 
sects, with four organised religions. Rabbinical 
Judaism, within a liturgical system which was essen- 
tially synagogical, already included three daily 
prayers which the believer is required to recite, even 
in isolation: at dawn (shaharit), in the afternoon 
(minhah) and the evening (arvit). These tefillét have a 
communal nature which is demonstrated by the use of 
the plural in their formulas. Syriac (or Byzantine) 
Christianity had structured monastic prayer in seven 
offices. The third religion, Manichaeism, although 
admittedly less actively manifest than the others, was 
far from being dead; it was to show itself unexpectedly 
active in the first two centuries of the caliphal empire. 
It is known that the Manichaean ‘‘hearers (audttores)’’ 
(as distinct from the ‘‘elect’’, to whom they were 
subordinate) were under an individual obligation to 
perform four prayers every day at fixed times (cf. Ibn 
al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. Tadjaddud, 396-7, tr. Bayard 
Dodge, The Fihrist of al-Nadim, 790-1; al-Shahrastani, 
al-Milal wa ’l-nihal, ed. Badran, 629, tr. G. Monnot, 
Livre des, religions et des sectes, i, 661). These ritual 
prayers were a sequence of prostrations, accompanied 
by praises to higher beings, and punctuated by return 
to the upright position. The formulas of adoration 
seem to have been impersonal, but with reference to 
Mani as ‘‘our Guide’’, in the plural (Adding in the text 
of the Fihrist). Mazdaeism, finally, imposed on each 
Zoroastrian the ritual of five daily prayers, to be said 
individually at prescribed times (cf. Mary Boyce, 
Zoroastrians. Their religious beliefs and practices, London 
1979, 32-3; eadem, Zoroastrianism, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
1992, 138-9; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de 
VIran ancien, Paris 1962, 76). 

Five daily prayers: this is the rhythm of salat. It is 
known that Ignaz Goldziher saw here, not a simple 
coincidence but the result of a ‘‘Persian’’ influence 
(Islamisme et parsisme, in RHR, xliii [1901], 15, repr. in 
Gesammelte Schriften, Hildesheim 1970, iv, 246). It 
seems, indeed, inappropriate to attach too much im- 
portance to the number of prayers, the result of con- 
tingent evolution rather than of deliberate organisa- 
tion. A comparison between religions would more 
usefully examine the integration of the cosmos in the 
prayer, or the converse, but such is not the subject of 
this article. Also very significant is the tonality of a 
rite, communal or otherwise. The value ascribed by 
hadith to prayer in assembly has been noted (cf. above, 
section II. A. 7), and there will be discussion below of 
the links woven between Muslims by their ritual 
prayer. However, the latter, it must alway be 
remembered, is fundamentally individual. Its obliga- 
tion is personal. Almost all its formulas, excepting the 
Fattha, are in the first person singular. The faithful, 
behind the imam, repeat the phrases which he himself 
has spoken in the singular and in his own name; he 
does not represent the congregation in any way but 
merely serves it as a model of correct practice. With- 
out intermediary or intercession on the earth, the 
believer acts spiritually only on his own account (cf. 


Kur’an, II, 48; VI, 164; etc.; R. Arnaldez, L’Jslam, 
Paris 1988, 22, 28). This general flavour was to be 
further accentuated by the Sdafis. As far as ritual 
prayer is concerned, even when it is practised com- 
munally, the Muslim is alone before the One. 

B. The place of salat in the Muslim religion. 
Ritual prayer is the heart of Islam. It is by means of 
it that the Muslim remains in permanent contact with 
the Kur’4n, from which it has been inseparable from 
the outset (cf. XVII, 78, etc.). Kur?anic recitation is 
a fundamental element of all sa/at, as is prominently 
expressed by the recitation of the first stra with each 
rak“a (cf. above, section III. B. 1). It is also above all 
in ritual prayer that the worshipper adheres to and 
obeys the Muslim Law, since salat, which is the second 
pillar of Islam, includes the first, i.e. the profession of 
faith, explicitly contained and renewed in the call to 
prayer as in the ¢ashahhud. Furthermore, the ritual 
prayer, of which the institutional link to zakat has been 
observed above (cf. above, section I. C), is also in- 
timately linked to the other two major cultic obliga- 
tions, sc. fasting and the Pilgrimage. But even more 
than by virtue of this central situation among the 
“badat, Muslim prayer owes its exceptional impor- 
tance to the constant link which it establish between 
the faithful individual and the three supreme realities 
of his religious universe: the Community, the Prophet 
and God. 

The link to the Community is first established by 
the marked preference for prayer performed com- 
munially (cf. above, section II. A. 7). It is remarkable 
that even in prayer spoken in isolation, modalities are 
retained which relate intrinsically to a congregational 
prayer: the Amin added to the Fatiha which is initially 
the response of the faithful to the recitation of the lat- 
ter by the imam, and the final faslim. The Fatiha itself 
is in the first person plural, as is a phrase of the 
tashahhud, ‘‘May peace be upon us and upon the good 
servants of God’’; thus every rak‘a begins and con- 
cludes on a note of solidarity in the faith. But the com- 
munal nature of the prayer is expressed and realised 
to its ultimate extent in the mosque. ‘‘Place of pro- 
stration’, zenith and epitome of the plastic and 
decorative arts, living museum of religious eloquence 
and chant, the mosque is furthermore a rich and com- 
plex institution [see MAspjID]. Here are manifested 
vividly the unity and the diversity of Islam, of its 
tones, of its cultures. The mosque, in addition, is the 
setting for the great Friday prayer (cf. above, section 
IV. A). It is here that the local community finds and 
finds again its cohesion at all levels, by means of the 
assembly of believers, certainly, but also by virtue of 
the personality and the speech of the one who ad- 
dresses them in the khutba. In parallel, the Muslim 
community twice each year reaches a heightened 
awareness of its worldwide unity by the celebration of 
another ritual prayer, that of the two feasts (cf. above, 
section IV, B), both of which come at the conclusion 
of an intense collective process. The second, the 
“*great feast’’, is in tune with the action of the pilgrims 
at Mecca and Mina. It is quite remarkable that, in 
regard to what is done there on 10 Dhu ’1-Hidjdja, a 
tradition explicitly underlines the pre-eminence of 
salat and of its kibla over ritual sacrifice (al-Bukhari, 
Adahi, bab 12; Muslim, Adah, no. 6). That which the 
Pilgrimage attains once per year, prayer accomplishes 
five times in a day. It turns the Muslim towards the 
centre of Islam; one can truly say that it makes the 
man a Muslim. Two traditions affirm this. ‘‘Between 
man and his association [with God], and unbelief, 
there is only the abandonment of ritual prayer’’ 
(Muslim, Jman, no. 134); and ‘‘He who performs our 
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ritual prayer, and turns towards our kibla, and eats 
animals slaughtered according to our manner, he is 
the Muslim’”’ (al-Bukhari, Salat, bab 28). It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of the kibla. By 
turning from all quarters towards the symbolic place 
given by God to their Prophet, the Muslims converge, 
and their prayer thereby acquires, much more than by 
virtue of the contingent public performance of this in- 
dividual rite, a communal nature. It is therefore not 
surprising that the simple words afl al-kibla, meaning 
the people who maintain that prayer must be perform- 
ed in the direction of the Ka‘ba, have often been used 
to denote and define the members of the community 
(cf. Ibn Madja, Diana?iz, 31, one of the earliest in- 
stances of this usage). 

On the other hand, salat maintains incessantly the 
link between the Muslim and his Prophet. The latter 
is mentioned twice in the tashahhud, of which the 
second phrase is addressed directly to him. As for the 
prayers known as ‘‘Abrahamic’’ (cf. above, section 
III. B), they could be called Muhammadan, since the 
name of Muhammad occurs there four times, as often 
as that of Abraham, just before the ¢aslim of 
desacralisation. Thus each salat, like each second 
rak‘a, is concluded with veneration of the Messenger. 
But this is not all. It must not be forgotten that the en- 
tire content and the precise timing of the ritual prayer 
bear the mark of the Prophet. The Kur’an, as has 
been seen, firmly lays down the principle of salat and 
its major characteristics. But almost all the details of 
its ritual, the temporal limits of its performance and 
the rules governing the abridgment or the combina- 
tion of daily prayers as well as the performance of 
other ritual prayers, are based on the personal 
authority of the Prophet, in other words on the ex- 
emplary and inspired practice of the one of whom it 
is written, ‘‘In the Messenger of God, you surely have 
a fine model’? (Kuran, XXXIII, 21; cf. al-Bukhari, 
Wir, bab. 5; Muslim, Musdfirin, no. 36). Invariably, 
even when no saying of Muhammad is reported, the 
rule of the prayer is expressed in the words ‘‘I have 
seen the Prophet do thus”’ (al-Bukhari, Salat, bab 50; 
cf. Adhan, babs 95-6 etc.). In point of fact, salat is an 
imitation of Muhammad. 

However, the essence of salat is elsewhere. It is 
towards God that 'the Muslim turns his face (cf. 
Kur’an, VI, 79). Hence the value of prayer. It may 
be asked for guidance in the making of a choice: cf. 
ISTIKHARA, and al-Ghawidji, 220-1 (who quotes al- 
Bukhari, Tahadjdjud, bab 25); the caliph al-Ma?min 
made this prayer before replying to a message of the 
Basileus, as is related by al-Mas‘idi (Muridj, vii, 
95 = § 2779). Appeal may be made to it in the case of 
great need, in particular when recovery from an ill- 
ness is sought. In any case, purification from one’s 
sins is to be found in prayer; a well-known tradition 
likens prayer to a stream of water passing before the 
house of a man, who washes himself in it five times a 
day (al-Bukhari, Mawakit, bab 6; Muslim, Masagjd, 
nos. 283-4). In a general manner, in charging with 
meaning all the gestural and verbal acts of prayer, the 
Muslims have merely developed the virtualities of its 
rite. For this purpose, they have contemplated 
numerous passages of the Kur?an. ‘‘Say: My ritual 
prayer and my sacrificial offering, my life and my 
death, are for God, the Lord of the Worlds, who has 
no partner; this is the commandment which I have re- 
ceived, and I am the first of those who submit’’ (VI, 
162-3); and ‘‘It is I who am God. There is no god 
other than Me. Therefore worship Me, and accom- 
plish prayer in remembrance of Me’’ (XX, 14, ad- 
dressed to Moses; cf. Isa. xliii. 11, and xlv. 5). The 


faithful of Islam were directed towards this 
spiritualisation by fadiths such as the following, re- 
counted by Aba Hurayra: ‘‘It is when he is in prostra- 
tion that the man is closest to his Lord’’ (Muslim, 
Salat, no. 215). Another form of the same tradition, 
this time recounted by Ibn Mas‘id, is mentioned by 
al-Tabarsi/al-Tibrisi, Magjma‘ al-bayan, in his com- 
mentary on a striking commandment of God to his 
Messenger, ‘‘Prostrate yourself and draw near!” 
(XCVI, 19). Mystics have specifically applied to 
ritual prayer the definition of ihsan in the hadith of 
Gabriel, ‘‘Good conduct is to worship God as if you 
saw Him: for you do not see Him, but He sees you”’ 
(al-Bukhari, Iman, bab 37; Muslim, Jman, no. 1). Al- 
Ghazali devoted to ritual prayer the fourth volume of 
his interpretation of the “badat in the Zhya?. Here he 
insists on humility as the basis of a true prayer, and 
on the ‘‘presence of the heart’? which must accom- 
pany it throughout. These are the same central 
perceptions as those shown by al-R4zi in his commen- 
tary on Kur’an, XXIX, 45: ‘‘Recite that which has 
been revealed to you of the Book and accomplish 
ritual prayer, for ritual prayer banishes lewdness and 
that which is denounced...’’. The author of the 
Mafatth al-ghayb poses an analogy: ‘‘If a sweeper wore 
a garment of gold brocade, it would become impos- 
sible for him to concern himself with filth. Similarly, 
the man who performs prayer has put on the garment 
of religious fear (takwa), for he stands in the presence 
of God, the right hand placed over the left hand, in 
the attitude of one who looks upon a majestic king. 
The garment of religious fear is the finest of garments: 
it is more noble for the heart than is gold brocade for 
the body. Also, the man who wears it cannot concern 
himself at all with the filth of turpitude’’ (xxv, 72-3). 
This king, quite evidently, is the King of the Day of 
Judgment. This conviction gives meaning to the salat 
which numerous Muslims have sought to perform im- 
mediately before their death (cf. for example al- 
Mas‘tdi, Murudj, §§ 1774, 3361). 

The Sifis were to do nothing in this context other 
than to develop, sometimes magnificently, the com- 
mon spirituality of Islam. The central idea being 
always that of the presence, two lines emerge (cf. gjalal 
and djamal): on the one hand, the presence of God 
makes it possible to speak to Him in confidence 
(munadjat); on the other the presence before God as on 
the Day of Resurrection fills one with fear. During the 
salat, the worshipper leaves the world. It is a spiritual 
ascension comparable to the miYadj of the Prophet 
(Daya, 168 =tr. Algar, 184; Schimmel, 218-19). Or 
further, according to a striking expression: ‘‘The key 
of the Garden is ritual prayer; and the key of ritual 
prayer is ritual purification’? (Ibn Hanbal, iii, 340 
[sic], towards the end). This prophetic tradition 
throws into sharp relief the two inseparable faces of 
salat, legal prescription and spiritual dimension. 
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SALAT a_-KHAWF (a.), ‘‘the prayer of fear’’. 
In a context of warfare ‘‘in the way of God’’, the text 
reads in Kur’an, IV, 102: ‘‘When you are with the 
believers and you perform the prayer at their head, let 
a group of them pray with you, while they stand ready 
with their arms, and keep behind you during the pro- 
stration. Then let another group which has not yet 
prayed come to pray with you, while they stand 
guard, with weapons to hand. Those who refuse to 
believe would prefer that you lay aside your arms and 
your baggage, so that they may catch you unawares.”’ 
This alternative ritual prayer has received its name 
from another passage of the Kur’an: “‘If you fear [an 
attack, pray] on foot or on horseback”’ (II, 239). Not- 
withstanding the ellipses of syntax (which permit a dif- 
ferent translation), the general sense of the first verse 
is clear: when a Muslim band is close to the enemy, 
one group will perform the ritual prayer while the 
other stands guard, then the roles are to be reversed. 

The text of the Kur’4n is clarified by prophetic 
traditions. The canonical collections are of very varied 
scope with regard to this issue. Muslim has eight 
hadiths on the question, and Ibn Madja only three, 
while al-Nasa*i has compiled 27 of them. The general 
arrangement enunciated by the Kur’4n poses a series 
of technical questions. The traditions do not all con- 
vey the same answer. 

The central question, which includes several grada- 
tions, is the following. Two prayer-groups are distin- 
guished and separated by the Kur°anic text; to these 
will be added their common imam who, it should be 
recalled, is obliged to perform the prayer in his own 
name. Thus there is a total of three praying units, 
singular or co-ordinated. The rules of prayer being as 
they are, for each of these units there are numerous 
judicial problems to be solved. 

When is the fakbir of sacralisation pronounced? By 
all present together, with the imam, at the beginning 
of his prayer, even if one of the two groups then turns 
its back towards the kibla (Abi Dawid, no. 1240; al- 


Nasa’i, 141; cf. Muslim, no. 307). But according to 
others, the second group performs the fakdir at the be- 
ginning of its own prayer (Aba Dawid, no. 1239; cf. 
Muslim, no. 308). 

How many rak‘as are performed by the imam, and 
how many by each of the two groups? The question 
is especially posed, historically, for the prayers of zuhr 
and of ‘asr, which normally have four rak‘as. There 
are three answers. 

(a) The imam performs four rak“as, successively 
guiding each of the groups as it performs two rak“as: 
a tradition related by Djabir (e.g. in Muslim, no. 311- 
12; Abi Dawad, no. 1248) and followed by Hasan al- 
Basri according to al-Kurtubi (v, 368) and al-R4azi. 

(b) The imam performs two rak‘as, successively 
guiding each of the groups as it performs only one 
rak‘a; a tradition related notably by Ibn ‘Abbas via 
Mudjahid (e.g. al-Bukhari, bab 3; Abu Dawid, nos. 
1246-7; cf. al-Tirmidhi, no. 567). 

(c) The generally accepted solution: everybody 
performs two rak‘as. In other words, the number of 
rak‘as is the same for the prayer of fear as for the 
prayer on a journey (cf. saLAt. IV. F; consequently, 
three rak“as will be retained at the prayer of maghrib). 

It being thus accepted that the imam performs the 
same number of rak“as as each of the groups, the ques- 
tions remain, how is the whole of the rite organised, 
and when does each of those praying perform the 
taslim of desacralisation? The successive rak‘as will be 
designated by the following symbols: A = performed 
by group A only; B = performed by group B only; 
MA = performed by group A with Muhammad (or 
at a later stage with the imam); MB = performed by 
group B with Muhammad. Theoretically, a dozen or 
so solutions are possible. In fact, the canonical hadiths 
present three (appropriate references are given in each 
case): 

MA, MB, B, A: tradition of Ibn ‘Umar via his son 
Salim (al-Bukhari, 546 1; Muslim, no. 305; al-Nasa71, 
139-40; al-Tirmidhi, no. 564), followed by certain 
Maliki teachers (al-Kurtubi, v, 366-7); Ibn Mas‘id 
(zbid. ). 

MA, B, MB, A: tradition of Djabr b. ‘Abd Allah 
(Muslim, no. 307; al-Nasa7i, 143-4). 

MA, A, MB, B: well-known tradition of Sahl b. 
Abi Hathma via Salih b. Khawwat, which comprises 
two versions: 

— Version transmitted by Yazid b. Ritman: 
Muhammad performs the taslim with group B at the 
very end (Muslim, no. 310; al-Nasa’i, 139): this is the 
doctrine of al-Shafi‘i and of Ibn Hanbal, according to 
al-Kurtubi, v, 366. 

— Version transmitted by al-Kasim b. Muhammad: 
Muhammad performs the taslim after the end of rak‘a 
“MB” (Aba Dawad, no. 1239; cf. Muslim, no. 309, 
and Ibn Madja, no. 1259); this is the doctrine of 
Malik (according to al-Kurtubi) and of al-Malatawi. 

The community of traditionists and jurists 
acknowledge that these Aadiths cannot be harmonised. 
They record various measures taken by Muhammad 
in different circumstances, where the requirements of 
security were not always of the same urgency. Two 
examples are recalled with particular clarity. On the 
one hand, the encounter at Dhat al-Rika‘, in Nadjd, 
during the expedition against the Ghatafan, in 4/626 
(cf. Ibn Hisham, i, 662; al-Tabari, i, 1454-5; al- 
Mas‘idi, Muridj, § 1489). The place is mentioned in 
the tradition of Sahl b. Abi Hathma, also for example 
in the tradition of Aba: Hurayra (al-Nasa7i, 141). The 
enemy was then located in the direction opposite to 
the ktbla; while performing the prayer, the Muslims 
then turned their backs towards the adversary, put- 
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ting themselves in the greatest danger. On the other 
hand, on an occasion when the Muslims, at ‘Usfan, 
confronted an enemy band commanded by Khilid b. 
al-Walid, the enemy was located in the direction of the 
kibla, a much more advantageous situation (tradition 
of Aba ‘Ayy4sh al-Zuraki, in Abi Dawid, no. 1236; 
al-Nasai, 144-5). 

The ‘‘prayer of fear’’ is specifically Muslim. How- 
ever, the conflict between the duty, the desire or the 
need to pray on the one hand, and on the other the 
necessity of fighting, may be encountered in other 
religions. In the context, not of prayer admittedly, but 
of a pious work, this situation applied during the 
restoration of the walls of the Holy City, ca. 445 B.C.: 
“From that day forward half the men under me were 
engaged in the actual building, while the other half 
stood by holding their spears, shields and bows, and 
wearing coats of mail; and officers supervised all the 
people of Judah who were engaged on the wall’’ (Neh. 
iv, 16, tr. NEB). 

Thus far, consideration has been given to the 
original arrangements applied to the prayer rite in 
order to permit its observance ‘‘in assembly”’ in prox- 
imity to the enemy, on the very solid basis of Kur’an, 
IV, 102. But also quoted, at the outset, was another 
passage: ‘‘If you fear [an attack, pray] on foot or on 
horseback’’ (II, 239). In commenting on it, Fakhr al- 
Din correctly observes: ‘‘The prayer of fear is of two 
kinds. The first, when one is in a position of combat, 
and this is what is envisaged by this verse. The 
second, when one is not (yet) in a position of combat, 
is that which is mentioned in the sirat al-Nisa’ (IV)’’ 
(al-Razi, vi, 154). Once battle has been engaged or is 
imminent, in the presence of the enemy, there is a du- 
ty, according to Abii Hanifa, to delay the prayer until 
the situation is more favourable. But al-Shafist and 
Malik firmly assert, on the contrary, that prayer 
should be observed at its proper time, during the bat- 
tle itself, individually, even when mounted, with the 
understandable reduction to two rak“as of the prayers 
which normally comprise four, and with two con- 
siderable relaxations of the ritual prescriptions. The 
first is, in case of necessity, abandonment of the kibla. 
The second is the replacement of bowings and pro- 
strations by their ima? (cf. the tradition related by Ibn 
‘Umar, in al-Bukhari, 645 2 and Muslim, no. 306, 
and that related by al-Awza‘, in al-Bukhari, bab 4). 
This means that it is sufficient to signify the corre- 
sponding act by its outline. The body or the head is 
slightly inclined to symbolise and signify ritual bow- 
ing; a rather deeper inclination represents prostra- 
tion. These relaxations of the rite are not isolated; on 
the contrary they are related to similar dispositions 
concerning the prayer of the traveller and that of the 
invalid. Thus Islamic law contains precedents which 
could be used to find solutions to other problems. 
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SALAWAT [see TASLIYA]. 

AL-SALAWI [see AL-NASIR AL-SALAWI]. 

SALB (a.), ‘‘crucifixion’’. In Islamic doctrine and 
practice, it refers to a criminal punishment in which 
the body of the criminal, either living or dead, is affix- 





ed to or impaled on a beam or tree trunk and exposed 
for some days or longer. 

Before Islam, many cultures, including the Persian 
and Roman ones, practised crucifixion as a punish- 
ment for traitors, rebels, robbers and criminal slaves 
(M. Hengle, Crucifixion in the ancient world, London 
1977). 

The Kur°4n refers to crucifixion in six places. The 
significant verse for legal practice is V, 33: ‘‘The 
recompense of those who make war on (yuharibiin) God 
and His messenger and sow corruption (fasdd) in the 
earth shall but be that they shall be slain, or be 
crucified (yusallabu), or have their hands and feet cut 
off on opposite sides, or be banished from the 
earth...’’. 

The standard hadith collections report one case 
where Muhammad practiced crucifixion (of persons 
who murdered a shepherd and stole camels). This ac- 
count is, however, contradicted by many others 
describing a different punishment (cutting hands and 
feet and gouging eyes) (see al-Nasa’1, tahrim al-dam, 
babs 7-9). In another hadith, the first crucifixion in 
Medina was by ‘Umar, of two slaves who killed their 
mistress (see Abi Dawid, salat, bab 61). 

Fikh [g.v.| applies the above verse chiefly to 
highway robbers, as fadd [q.v.; and see KaTL]. The 
choice of crucifixion, instead of another of the four 
stated penalties, is governed by complex, contested 
rules. Most scholars require that a robber who both 
killed and took property be crucified, as a hadd penalty 
(see KATL); others, while requiring execution, do not 
demand crucifixion. For most scholars, offenders are 
to be beheaded before being crucified. Malikis, with 
most Hanafis and most Twelver Shi‘is, provide that 
the offender is crucified alive, but then killed by lance 
thrust. For the Zahiris, crucifixion itself must cause 
the death. Most scholars limit the period of crucifixion 
to three days (after which the body is to be washed, 
prayed over and buried). 

Various minority views permit or prescribe 
crucifixion for crimes other than highway robbery, 
usually on authority of the same verse. These crimes 
include insults to the Prophet (sabb al-nabi) {see KATL], 
heresy (zandaka) [see MURTADD; ZINDIK], sorcery [see 
stuR], and killing by stranglers (khannakin) and 
assassins drugging their victims (mubannidjin), such 
punishments sometimes represented as hadd and 
sometimes as fa“zir [q.v.]. The quoted verse itself con- 
ceivably applies to anyone whose corrupting effect on 
society can be prevented only thereby (Ibn Taymiyya, 
al-Styasa al-shar‘iyya, Cairo 1322, 55). Al-Mawardi 
(apparently alone) permitted crucifixion while alive 
(but not necessarily to death) as a generally applicable 
form of ta‘zir (al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, Cairo 1966, 239; 
cf. al-Ramli, Nikdyat al-muhtadj, Cairo 1967, viii, 21). 

Reports of actual crucifixions exist under most of 
these doctrinal headings. Exposure, often extremely 
prolonged, of headless bodies is common, especially 
for political or religious opponents [see e.g. ‘ABD 
ALLAH B. AL-ZUBAYR; HASANAK; IBN BAKIYYA]. 
Crucifixion while alive also appears, such as for al- 
Halladj [g.v.] and murderous slaves (H. Ritter, 
Kreuzigung eines Knaben, in Orens, xxv [1976], 38-40, 
suggesting a frequency in the 7th/i3th century of 
crucifixion to death). 

In later Persian and Turkish usage, sa/b meant 
“‘hanging’’. In the form of exposure after beheading, 
crucifixion is practised in Saudi Arabia today. 

Bibliography: O. Spies, Uber die Kreuzigung im 

Islam, in Religion und Religionen: Festschrift fir Gustav 

Mensching, ed. R. Thomas, Bonn 1967, 143-56; L. 

Massignon, La passion de Husayn Ibn Mansir Halldj, 
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repr. Paris 1975, i; J.L. Kraemer, Apostates, rebels 
and brigands, in IOS, x (1980), 34-73. 
7 (F.E. VoceEL) 

SALDJUKIDS, a Turkish dynasty of me- 
diaeval Islam which, at the peak of its power during 
the 5th-6th/11th-12th centuries, ruled over, either 
directly or through vassal princes, a wide area of 
Western Asia from Transoxania, Farghana, the 
Semiretye and Kh’4razm in the east to Anatolia, 
Syria and the Hidjaz in the west. From the core of 
what became the Great Saldjuk empire, subordinate 
lines of the Saldjik family maintained themselves in 
regions like Kirman (till towards the end of the 
6th/12th century), Syria (till the opening years of the 
6th/12th century) and Ram or Anatolia (till the begin- 
ning of the 8th/14th century) (see below, section III). 


I. The historical significance of the Saldjaks 

II. Origins and early history 

III. The various branches of the Saldjaks 
1. The Great Saldjiks of Persia and ‘Irak 
2. The Saldjaks of Western Persia and ‘Irak 
3. The Saldjiks of Kirman 
4. The Saldjaks of Syria 
5. The Saldjaks of Rim 

IV. Intellectual and religious history 
1. In Persia and ‘Irak 
2. In Anatolia 

V. Administrative, social and economic history 
1. In Persia and ‘Irak 
2. In Anatolia 

VI. Art and architecture 
1. In Persia 
2. In Anatolia 

VIL. Literature 
1. In Persia and ‘Irak 
2. In Anatolia 
VIII. Numismatics 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 
2. In Anatolia 


I. The historical significance of the Saldjaiks 

The appearance of the Saldjuks undoubtedly marks 
a change in the course of the history of the central and 
eastern Islamic lands, but the nature and extent of this 
change, affecting a wide range of aspects of both ma- 
terial and religio-cultural life, are not easy to evaluate 
and have given rise to controversy (see below). 

The Saldjiks arrived on the scene of the Islamic 
world only a few decades after the practical and moral 
authority of the ‘Abbasid caliphs in Baghdad had 
reached its lowest ebb under the political and military 
tutelage of the Shi‘i, Biyids [see BuwayHips]. At the 
same time, many of the petty Arab principalities of 
Irak, al-Djazira and northern Syria were also Shi‘, 
but the most serious threat of all came from the con- 
stituting of the rival Isma‘ili Shi‘i caliphate in North 
Africa, Egypt and southern Syria of the Fatimids, still 
in a militant, expansionist stage and with a capital, 
Cairo, which was beginning to outstrip Baghdad in 
material and intellectual splendour alike. 

The installation of the Turkish Saldjiks in Persia, 
“Irak, al-Djazira and northern Syria reversed this ap- 
parently unrelenting march of political Shi‘ism, and it 
was to be another four centuries or so before Shi‘ism 
would be able permanently to affect the religious com- 
plexion of large stretches of the northern tier of the 
Middle East, sc. Persia and eastern Anatolia (and, 
somewhat paradoxically, through the agency of fur- 
ther Turkish/Turkmen elements there, notably 
through the Safawids and their Kizilbash followers). 
The Saldjtiks were Sunnis, and Hanafis in madhhab, 
who wished to replace existing powers in Persia, in- 


cluding the Ghaznawids and the generally Shi‘T 
Daylami dynasties of northern and western Persia (at 
the same time, by the removal of the latter relieving 
the ‘Abbasids of a certain amount of pressure and 
constriction) without, however, giving up the fruits of 
military and political victory, which they now wished 
to enjoy themselves. This explains why, although al- 
Ka’im welcomed Toghril Beg’s appearance at the 
outset, subsequent relations between the ‘Abbasids 
and the Great Saldjuks were not always smooth. The 
caliphs soon found that they had little more freedom 
to manoeuvre than they had had under the Biyids. 
They only came into their own again during the mid- 
dle years of the 6th/12th century, when they were able 
to show increased independence of mind and of 
freedom of action vis-a-vis the declining Saldjiks. 
This revival of the caliphate was to be transitory; both 
‘Abbasids and Saldjiiks were shortly to be swept away 
by new, dynamic forces from the East, notably the 
Kh’arazmshahs and above all the Mongols. Yet 
through the co-existence for something like 130 years 
of the two dynasties, the conditions were created for 
the development within Islam, even if dictated by 
practical necessity, of the concept of the caliph-imam 
as spiritual and moral leader and the sultan, in this 
case the Saldjauk one, as secular, executive leader of a 
large proportion of the Muslims (see further, KHALIFA. 
(i) B; SULTAN; and below, section V. 1). 

The irruption of the Saldjaks into the Islamic lands 
was only the beginning of a prolonged movement of 
peoples from Inner Asia into the Middle East, one 
which was to have long-term social and economic as 
well as political and constitutional effects. Whilst 
many of the Turkmen elements percolating into 
northern Persia all through the Saldjik period passed 
on towards Anatolia, others became part of the in- 
creasing nomadic and transhumant population of Per- 
sia and the central Arab lands, and this process 
became accelerated in the time of the succeeding in- 
vaders mentioned above, sc. the Kh”arazmshahs and 
Mongols, through the movements of Turco-Mongol 
peoples. There resulted a transformation of land 
utilisation, social organisation and ethnic composition 
in the territories affected, associated with new systems 
of land tenure such as the ikta‘ and the later soyurghal 
[g.vv.] and with the pastoralisation of extensive areas 
of the northern tier of the Middle East, so that 
Turkish (and, to a much lesser extent, Mongol) 
tribesmen became integral parts of the population 
there, previously mainly Persian and Arab, bringing 
with them their languages. The use of these land 
grants to support professional soldiers, and the 
availability of reservoirs of tribal manpower, first of 
all in the Saldjak period buttressed the authority of the 
sultans and their epigoni, the atabegs [see aTABAK]; 
but in the course of time it led to the political and 
military domination of Turkish dynasts or military 
leaders from Bengal to Algiers. 

A further effect of the assumption of political 
leadership by the Great Saldjiiks lay in the consolida- 
tion of Sunni authority as the dominant ethos of rule 
in the central Islamic lands. Although barbarians at 
the outset (and the first Saldjak sultans, at least in Per- 
sia and ‘Irak, remained substantially unlettered), 
these Turks knew how to make the best use of the ex- 
isting Persian and Arab administrative structures 
already in place, and the viziers and officials whom 
they employed, such as al-Kunduri, Nizam al-Mulk 
and al-Tughra’! (7. vv.], shed as much lustre on their 
masters as had done the great viziers of the 4th/10th 
century on their Buyid employers. Culturally, the 
constituting of the Saldjik empire marked a further 
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step in the dethronement of Arabic from being the sole 
lingua franca of educated and polite society in the 
Middle East. Coming as they did through a Transox- 
ania which was still substantially Iranian and into Per- 
sia proper, the Saldjiks—with no high-level Turkish 
cultural or literary heritage of their own—took over 
that of Persia, so that the Persian language became 
that of administration and culture in their lands of 
Persia and Anatolia. The Persian culture of the Ram 
Saldjiks was particularly splendid, and it was only 
gradually that Turkish emerged there as a parallel 
language in the fields of government and adab [q.v.]; 
the Persian imprint on Ottoman civilisation was to re- 
main strong until the 19th century. 

The region of the Middle East where the coming of 
the Saldjaks was to have the most immediate and ob- 
vious impact, with enduring political, religious and 
cultural effects which are strongly visible today, was 
Anatolia. Here the Saldjak sultanate of Ram based on 
Konya and other Turkish principalities in northern 
and eastern Anatolia took over the greater part of the 
former Byzantine and Armenian territories of Asia 
Minor. It is for this region that the geographical 
designation Turcia/Turchia, etc., first apparently ap- 
pears specifically in Western European usage at the 
time of the Third Crusade of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa (1187-92) (thus according to Cl. Cahen, 
Pre-Ottoman Turkey. A general survey of the matertal and 
spiritual culture and history c. 1071-1330, London 1968, 
144-5), 

The details of the Saldjuks’ part in the gradual 
Turkification of Asia Minor will be considered below 
under section III. 5; see also ANADOLU. iii. i. But it 
should be noted that the consolidation of the Saldjuk 
sultanate of Rim as the political, cultural, religious 
and geographical predecessor of the modern Turkish 
Republic, has been a salient point in the assessment 
of the general importance of the Saldjuks in Middle 
Eastern history by contemporary Turkish historians. 
Over some half-a-century, the role of the Saldjiiks as 
the first Turkish, Islamic power to establish itself in 
the heartlands of the Islamic world (ignoring dynasties 
on the far peripheries like the Ghaznawids in 
Afghanistan and India and the Karakhanids in Tran- 
soxania) has been the starting-point for much analysis 
and speculation by these Turkish scholars. In part, 
this has been a reaction against 19th century Euro- 
pean views, those formed in the light of the Greek and 
Balkan peoples’ freeing themselves from what was 
viewed as Ottoman Turkish religious oppression and 
maladministration and in the light of the issues raised 
by the ‘‘Eastern Question’, and expressed by such 
scholars as Ernest Renan. According to these views, 
the Turks, unlike the Semitic Arabs and the Indo- 
European or Aryan Persians, had contributed nothing 
to the fabric of Islamic civilisation since they came 
from the one region of the Old World, Inner Asia, 
from which no great religions or cultures have ever 
emerged. But it has also been a reaction against a 
long-established, inter-Islamic judgement, arising out 
of specific political conditions, sc. the four centuries’ 
long domination by the Ottoman Turks of the 
heartlands of Arab-Islamic culture, the lands from 
Egypt to ‘Irak. From this has arisen the contemptuous 
dismissal of the Turks as essentially unoriginal bar- 
barians, deriving their culture from the Arabs and 
Persians, a nation of soldiers and administrators 
rather than one of creative achievers in the intellectual 
and cultural fields. The persistence of such views, still 
enshrined today in the school and university textbooks 
of the Arab world, reflect attitudes of ethnic 
disparagement (and enables the Turks to be cast as 


continuingly responsible for the ills and failures of 
Arab political systems and society since the break-up 
of the Ottoman empire). (See on these attitudes, B. 
Lewis, The Mongols, the Turks and the Muslim polity, in 
Islam in history. Ideas, men and events in the Middle East, 
London 1973, 179-98; U. Haarmann, Ideology and 
history: the Arab image of the Turk through the centuries, in 
IJMES, xx [1988], 175-96.) 

It is not therefore surprising that 20th-century 
Turkish historians have combatted such attitudes and 
have seen the Saldjak Turks as bringing new and 
valuable influences into the Islamic society which they 
found on entering it. According to such;a view, 
elements of Turkish steppe culture were not complete- 
ly overlaid but contributed to and enriched Islamic 
civilisation, which became a synthesis of Turkish plus 
existing Islamic elements: the principle of social 
mobility and democracy within the steppe tribal unit, 
the conception of world dominion which enabled the 
Turkish sultan to act as the executive counterpart of 
the caliph’s universal religious and moral authority, 
the traces of the role in steppe life of Turkish holy men 
within later Turkish Sdfism, etc. Indeed, the Turks 
revitalised Islam. The going-back to the Saldjiks as 
Turkish heroes and as the founding fathers of the 
Muslim Turkish culture, actually goes back to the 
earlier part of the 20th century, to Ziya Gok Alp and 
Kemal Atatiirk [g.vv.], figures who, in an age of Ot- 
toman terminal decline or recent disappearance, tend- 
ed to view the Ottoman interlude of Turkish history 
with ambivalent feelings: an empire tainted with 
cosmopolitanism and a semi-colony of the West. The 
Saldjiks who founded the Rim sultanate, within al- 
most the same geographical bounds as post-1922 
Turkey, could thus be regarded as the precursors of 
the modern Republic. All sorts of other arguments 
have been brought into play here, such as the question 
whether the Turkish invasions of Anatolia from the 
later 5th/11th century onwards were unplanned 
plunder raids or part of a pre-planned grand strategy 
going back to the early decades of the century, a 
reasoning put forward by some Turkish nationalist 
historians (see further, below, section III. 1, 5). 

These discussions have arisen out of the process, 
common enough in the recent history of central and 
eastern Europe as well as of Turkey, in which 
historical, linguistic and nationalist feelings are used 
as a formative impulse in, or as a justification for, the 
consolidation of a nation state, a process which has 
come into existence as a protest against, and in con- 
flict with, the existing state pattern (see H. Kohn, The 
idea of nationalism, a study in its origins and background. 
New York 1961, 324-5, 329-31). As forming a 
fascinating case study, they have attracted the atten- 
tion and the analyses of western orientalists, notably 
of Martin Strohmeier, Seldschukische Geschichte und 
tiirkische Geschichtswissenschaft. Die Seldschuken im Urteil 
moderner Tiirkischer Historiker, Berlin 1984, who surveys 
the whole topic in great detail, and of Gary Leiser in 
his useful A history of the Seljuks. Ibrahim Kafesoglu’s inter- 
pretation and the resulting controversy. Translated, edited and 
with an introduction ..., Carbondale and Edwardsville, 
Ill. 1988, which makes available in an annotated 
English translation Kafesoglu’s lengthy IA article on 
the dynasty plus the views of other Turkish scholars 
involved in Saldjik history, notably Osman Turan 
and Ahmed Ates. 

II. Origins and early history 

The Saldjks were in origin a family group or clan 
of the Oghuz Turkish people. The Tokuz Oghuz or 
“nine tribes of the Oghtz’’ formed part of the early 
Gok Turk empire of the early 8th century, and as such 
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are mentioned in that empire’s royal annals, the Or- 
khon [g.v.] inscriptions. When that empire collapsed 
in 741, the Oghuz chief eventually acquired the 
military office of Yabghu (a term which turns up later 
in the early history of the Saldjaks in Transoxania and 
Khurasan, see below) of the right wing of the horde 
of the Western Turks. The Oghuz moved 
southwestwards through the Siberian steppes to the 
Aral Sea and the frontiers of Transoxania, and 
westwards to the Volga and South Russia. The Arab 
envoy to the king of the Bulghars, Ibn Fadlan [g.v.], 
found the Oghuz nomadising in the steppes between 
Khadrazm and the lower and middle Volga in the 
opening decades of the 4th/10th century; and with 
their appearance on the northern fringes of the 
Samanid amirate later in that century, they enter the 
full light of Islamic history [see GHuzz]. 

(Following one of the conventional Western spell- 
ings, Saldjik is used here in the EJ. However, Bar- 
thold pointed out (Turkestan®, 257 n. 1; Histoire des 
Turcs d’Asie centrale, Paris 1945, 80) that the 
frequently-found spelling Seldjuk contravenes the 
rules of vowel harmony in Turkish languages and that 
Mahmid Kashghari in his Diwdn lughat al-Turk (ed. 
Kilisli Riffat Bey, i, 397, tr. Atalay, i, 428) spells the 
name with kaéf and presumably front vowels, i.e. 
Seldjiik or Selétk, with similar spellings in the Kitab-1 
Dede Korkut and other texts. P. Pelliot, in his Quelques 
noms turcs d’hommes et de peuples en -ar/-Gr, urlir, -ir/ir, in 
Ocuvres posthumes, Paris 1949, ii, 176-7 n. 2, took a 
similar line: ‘‘si je donnerais une transcription scien- 
tifique, je parlerais des Saljiik’’. On the other hand, 
the spelling with kaf and implied back vowels is very 
old in the Arabic-script sources and in such Armenian 
renderings as Saléuk, pl. Salc*ukhik, of Kirakos of 
Gandja. Karl Menges suggested (in JNES, x [1951], 
268 n. 2), an origin of the name in the verb salmak 
“attack, charge’’ (Clauson, Etymological dictionary, 
824, has, however, for the root sa/- the related but 
somewhat different meaning of ‘‘violently to move, 
agitate s. th.’”) > salcuk ‘‘dashing, charging’. Many 
Western scholars have preferred to use some form of 
the name with back vowels, whilst commenting on the 
extremely fluid state of Turkish vowel harmony and 
orthography at this early period. See further C.E. 
Bosworth in The Ghaznavids, 299 n. 44, and the open- 
ing section of Kafesoglu’s IA art. Seluklular, tr. 
Leiser, 21-2.) 

Within the Oghuz people, the leading tribe was that 
of the Kinik, from whom their princes sprang, accord- 
ing to Kashghari again (i, 56, tr. i, 55). The Saldjuk 
family or kin-group (it does not seem in origin to have 
been a much greater social group) came from the 
Kinik; later, when the Saldjiks had achieved power in 
Persia, attempts were made to give the family a 
glorious past, and Toghril Beg’s official Abu ’1-SA1a? 
Ibn Hassil (d. 450/1058) linked them with the legen- 
dary Turkish king Afrasiyab. On somewhat more cer- 
tain historical ground, during the 4th/10th century 
the Saldjak leader (called Saldjak b. Dukak b. Temir 
Yaligh ‘‘Iron bow’’) seems to have held the office of 
Su Bashi or military commander, at the side of the 
Yabghu. Because of dissensions, the Saldjuks fled 
with their herds from the Yabghu to Djand [g.v. in 
Suppl.] on the lower Syr Darya, and it was in this 
region that Saldjik died and that his family and 
followers became Muslim; the hostility of these two 
branches of the Kinik was not resolved till 433/1041, 
when the Saldjiks; by then victorious in Khurasan 
and Kh’arazm, drove out from the latter province 
the Yabghu ‘Ali’s son and successor Shah Malik (see 
Barthold, Turkestan, 177-8, 256-7; Bosworth, op. citt., 
210-19). 


Now on the borders of Kh’arazm and Transox- 
ania, the Saldjaks and other Oghuz bands hired out 
their military services, to the Samanids [g.v.], by this 
time in increasing difficulties, to the latter’s eventual 
supplanters north of the Oxus, the Karakhanids [see 
ILEK KHANS] and to the local rulers in Kh’arazm, 
moving into the steppe fringes of these regions and in- 
to the Kara Kum [g.v.] in what is now the 
Turkmenistan Republic. At the outset, the Saldjiks 
were led by the three sons of Saldjuk, Misa, Mika°il 
and Arslan Isra?il [see ARSLAN B. SALDJOK] (and 
possibly by a fourth one, Yusuf) and, from the next 
generation, Mika?il’s two sons Toghril Beg Muham- 
mad and Caghri Beg Dawid [g.vv.]. 

Bands of Oghuz were scattered after a defeat by 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna [g.v.] in 428/1029 
throughout Khurasan and northern Persia (the so- 
called ‘‘‘Iraki’’ Turkmens), but whether a raid as far 
as Adharbaydjan and Armenia under Gaghri Beg had 
taken place some ten years earlier is uncertain (though 
upheld as such by a nationalist-minded historian like 
Kafesoglu as a kind of praeparatio evangelica for the 
Saldjuk incursions into Anatolia in the second half of 
the century). By 426/1035 the Saldjuaks and their 
followers were asking Mas‘id b. Mahmiid [g.v.] for a 
grant of Nasa, Farawa and Sarakhs [g.vv.] and their 
pasture lands on the northern rim of Khurasan. Over 
the next few years, they infiltrated Khurasan and 
raided westwards into northern Persia, their lightly- 
armed and highly-mobile cavalrymen proving more 
than a match for the more heavily-armed but cumber- 
some Ghaznawid army, so that with the defeat of 
Mas‘ad at Dandankan [g.v. in Suppl.] in 431/1040, 
the Saldjiiks were soon able to overrun Khurasan and 
then to sweep into the remainder of Persia. We need 
not assume that the actual numbers of the Turkmens 
were very large, for the ways of life possible in the 
steppes meant that there were natural and en- 
vironmental limitations on the numbers of the 
nomads. Yuri Bregel has implied, working from the 
16,000 Oghuz mentioned by the Ghaznawid historian 
Bayhaki as present on the battle field of Dandankan 
(Ta°rikh-i Mas‘édi, ed. Ghani and Fayyad, Tehran 
1324/1945, 619), that we should probably assume, in 
this instance, a ratio of one fighting man to four other 
members of the family, yielding some 64,000 
Turkmens moving into Khurasan at this time (Turko- 
Mongol influences in Central Asta, in R.L. Canfield (ed.), 
Turko- Persia in historical perspective, Cambridge 1991, 58 
and n. 10). 

But various Kurdish and Daylami dynasties of the 
Caspian regions and Djibal were now attacked, 
although the process of overcoming the more powerful 
and long-established Buiyids in Fars and ‘Irak was 
slower. It was not until 447/1055 that Toghril was first 
able to enter Baghdad and depose the Biyid prince al- 
Malik al-Rahim Khusraw Firiz [q.v.], and the last 
Biyids to rule in southern Persia lost their power only 
a few years later. What had helped the Saldjuk chiefs 
to triumph, A.K.S. Lambton has suggested, were 
their obvious leadership qualities combined with a 
certain level of sophistication derived from a past in 
the steppes which had been not altogether unfamiliar 
with urban life in, for example, the towns on the lower 
Syr Darya; hence they were able to lead the Oghuz 
bands towards the formation of a higher political 
organism, the sultanate in Persia and ‘Irak, than 
those Oghuz who stayed behind in the steppes be- 
tween the Syr Darya and the lower Volga, what were 
later called the Kiptak steppes (Aspects of Saljuig-Ghuzz 
settlement in Persia, in D.S. Richards (ed.), Islamic 
civilisation 950-1150, Oxford 1973, 111). 

Toghril had already adopted something of the style 
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of an independent ruler during his first, temporary oc- 
cupation of Nishapir [q.v.], the capital of Khurasan 
(429/1038), making the Autha in his own name 
(though perhaps at the side of Sultan Mas‘iid’s name) 
and assuming the title of al-Sulfan al-Mu‘azzam ‘‘Ex- 
alted Ruler’’, one which subsequently appears on his 
coins. He was now in touch with the ‘Abbasid caliph 
in Baghdad, the fount of legitimising authority for 
Sunni rulers, and when he entered Baghdad for a 
second time in 449/1058, al-Ka?im [q.v.] bestowed on 
him alkaé or honorific titles and robes of honour in the 
‘Abbasid colour of black. Toghril was to exult in his 
role of deliverer of the caliph from the pressure of 
Shi‘i powers like the Buyids, Mazyadids and 
Fatimids, and even aspired to take an ‘Abbasid 
princess to wife, a proposal which her father fought 
off, however, for as long as possible (see below, 2). All 
this now gave Toghril an authority quite different in 
nature from the limited authority which he had en- 
joyed under Turkish tribal custom as war leader and 
tribal chieftain, one which set the Saldjuks on the road 
to becoming rulers integrated within the Perso- 
Islamic monarchical tradition—a process which was 
never, however, fully completed (see below). 

Toghril had thus become supreme ruler over the 
former Biyid lands in western and southern Persia, in 
addition to the former Ghaznawid ones in the east, 
with the title of sultan and the position of head of the 
Saldjik family, now starting on the process of becom- 
ing a ruling dynasty. His position crystallised the new 
division of authority, within the central and eastern 
lands of Sunni Islam, between the ‘Abbasid caliph- 
imam as spiritual and moral head and the Saldjuk 
sultan as secular ruler, and this dichotomy was to 
become a major feature of the Saldjaik period in 
Islamic history, although it was to be some con- 
siderable time before the writers on law and the state, 
constitutional theory would recognise the fait ac- 
compli. It could obviously not have been discernible 
to a writer like al-Mawardi (d. 450/1058 (g.v.]) in his 
al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya (al-Mawardi had actually met 
Toghril in the 1040s in a meeting near Rayy as the 
caliph’s envoy, protesting against Turkmen depreda- 
tions in Persia), and even when the process was 
perfectly apparent, e.g. to Aba Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 
505/1111 [¢.v.]), the latter was reluctant to spell out 
the full implications and resorted to what Carole 
Hillenbrand has called ‘‘pious dishonesty”’ or else to 
tortuous and casuistic argumentation (Islamic orthodoxy 
or Realpolitik? Al-Ghazali’s views on government, in Iran, 
JBIPS, xxxvi [1988], 86; see also Lambton, Concepts of 
authority in Persta: eleventh to nineteenth centurtes A.D., in 
ibid., 97-8) in order to preserve the fiction of the 
caliph’s supreme executive power over the Dar al- 
Islam. In fact, the direct authority of the caliphs within 
‘Irak and western Persia was to revive and expand 
considerably during the course of the 6th/12th century 
pari passu with the increased dynastic squabbling and 
diminished military effectiveness of the Great Saldjuk 
sultans (in addition to the articles KHALIF and sULTAN, 
see for a good, concise account of these topics and 
events, T. Nagel, in U. Haarmann (ed.), Geschichte der 
arabischen Welt, Munich 1987, 146 ff.). 

The sultans never conceived of themselves as 
despotic rulers over a monolithic empire, rulers in the 
Perso-Islamic tradition of the power state as it had 
developed, for instance, under the early Ghaznawids 
[¢.v.]. They had risen to power as the successful 
military leaders of bands of their fellow-Oghuz 
tribesmen, and at the outset depended solely on these 
tribal elements. The position of the Saldjuk sultans 
was thus fundamentally different from their 


predecessors in the East, both from the Samanids, 
with their aristocratic Iranian background but a 
military dependence on professional, largely slave 
Turkish, troops, and from the Ghaznawids, them- 
selves of slave origin and dependent on a purely pro- 
fessional, salaried standing army; likewise, their op- 
ponents in the West, the Biyids and Fatimids, had 
come to depend upon professional, multi-ethnic ar- 
mies. The sultans did not prove to be wholly exempt 
from the pressures arising out of the ethos of power in 
the Middle East at this time; they endeavoured to in- 
crease their own authority and to some extent to 
marginalise the Turkmen tribal elements, yet these 
last remained strong within the empire, and on occa- 
sions, powerful enough to aspire, through their 
favoured candidates for the supreme office of sultan, 
to a controlling influence in the state. 

In any case, the sultans, especially those of the 
5th/11th century, could not divest themselves com- 
pletely of their steppe origins, and we have no reason 
to think that they wished completely to do so. Toghril, 
Caghri and Alp Arslan had grown up within the 
Oghuz tribe, and when they became Islamic ter- 
ritorial rulers they were nevertheless careful still to 
observe tribal law and custom when those did not 
clash with their new roles as sultans (but for an occa- 
sion when the new Islamic principles firmly overrode 
tribal custom, sc. in regard to the succession, see 
below, section III. 1). Sandjar, having within his 
Khurasanian dominions substantial groups of still 
unassimilated, tribally-organised Oghuz, was likewise 
conscious of his dual position. One later Turkish 
source states that, in accordance with ancient prac- 
tice, he gave the right wing of his army to the Kayi 
and Bayat clans of the Oghuz and the left wing to the 
Bayindir and Bitine (Muntakhab-i tawarikh-i saldjukiyye, 
quoted by i.H. Uzungargih, Osmantt devleti teskildtina 
medhal, Istanbul 1941, 22-4). Several administrative 
documents from the period illustrate Sandjar’s care to 
regulate his relations with his Ghuzz subjects; cf. 
Lambton, The administration of Sanjar’s empire as il- 
lustrated in the “Atabat al-kataba, in BSOAS, xx (1957), 
382, and eadem, Aspects of Saljuq-Ghuzz settlement in Per- 
sia, 109-11. During Malik Shah’s reign, the great 
vizier of Alp Arslan and Malik Shah, Nizam al-Mulk, 
commented in his Siyasat-nama, § 26, that the sultans 
had obligations towards their former backers, the 
Turkmens, hence should preserve some role for them 
in the state apparatus amidst the trends towards ad- 
ministrative and military centralisation and profes- 
sionalism (see also Lambton, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 
246-7). 

The persistence of influences from the Oghuz tribal 
past is seen in the sultans’ policy of allotting various 
provinces of the empire as appanages from Saldjuk 
male relatives who had a claim, by virtue of seniority 
or experience, to some share in the material advan- 
tages of power. Toghril’s brother Caghri had from the 
time of the Dandankan victory been left with control 
over the eastern territories: Khurdsan; any lands 
north of the Oxus that he could conquer from the 
Karakhanids or from the Oghuz Yabghu in 
Kh’arazm; and any further parts of Afghanistan that 
he could wrest from the Ghaznawids. (Exactly in what 
degree Caghri was considered by the Saldjaks’ 
Turkmen followers as inferior in status to Toghril, or 
whether he was inferior at all, is a question discussed 
by R.W. Bulliet in his article Numismatic evidence for the 
relationship between Tughril Beg and Chaghri Beg, in D.K. 
Kouymijian (ed.), Near Eastern numismatics iconography, 
epigraphy and history. Studies in honor of George C. Miles, 
Beirut 1974, 289-96; his conclusion is that they were 
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in fact equal, at least at the outset, and that this 
equality in status was recognised by symbols on their 
coins.) Caghri died in 452/1060, and his son Alp 
Arslan, already active latterly in the affairs of the 
East, took over power there; after Toghril’s death in 
455/1063, he moved westwards and assumed supreme 
direction of the Saldjak empire; all subsequent rulers 
of the Great Saldjak line and the Saldjuk rulers in 
“Irak and western Persia sprang from Alp Arslan. A 
further brother of Toghril’s and Caghri’s, Musa 
Bight or Payght [see paycuU], was left to bring 
under his control as much as possible of Sistan, at that 
time ruled by the Maliks of Nimriz of the Nasrid line 
[see sisran]. Caghri’s eldest son Kawurd [q.v.] was to 
expand southwards through Kuhistan to Kirman, and 
in fact founded the largely autonomous Saldjik 
amirate in Kirman which was to last for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half (see below, II, 4). Other members of 
the Saldjuk family also received grants: Ibrahim Inal 
or Yinal (who may have been a cousin and half- 
brother on his mother’s side to Toghril but whose 
precise position within the family is not wholly clear, 
cf. V. Minorsky, Ainallu/Inallu, in RO, xvii [1951-2], 
5-6) received Kuhistan, and Kutlumush (or 
Kutamish) b. Arslan Isra°il received Gurgan and 
Kimis, whilst the sons of Caghri, Yakuti and Alp 
Arslan, accompanied Toghril westwards at this time. 

Over the following years, there was much discon- 
tent within the Saldjuk family over the idea of father- 
son descent from Caghri to Alp Arslan and then to 
Malik Shah. Already during Toghril’s lifetime, 
Ibrahim Inal and two of his nephews had rebelled un- 
successfully against Toghril (451/1059). When Alp 
Arslan claimed the throne of the whole Saldjik domi- 
nions in 455/1063, his uncle Kutlumush revolted at 
Sawa [q.v.] in the next year, voicing the old Turkish 
idea of the seniorate, the right of the eldest suitable 
male relative to have the supreme leadership; and 
when Malik Shah succeeded to power in 465/1072, his 
uncle Kawurd rebelled, but was executed at the 
prompting of Nizam al-Mulk. As some compensation 
for the rejection of Kutlumush’s claim, Alp Arslan 
deflected the latter’s son Sulayman, together with 
other Turkmen elements who were imbued with the 
spirit of plunder and ghazw and who were probably 
impatient of the increasingly centralised direction of 
the state, westwards into Anatolia, where new vistas 
of expansion opened up in the wake of the Saldjuk vic- 
tory over the Byzantines in 463/1071 of Malazgird 
(g.v.]. In this way, there eventually came into being 
the Saldjuk sultanate of Rim based on Konya (see 
below, section III. 5). 

Bibliography: A good survey of both primary 
and secondary sources (to ca. 1960) is to be found 
in the Bibi. to Cl. Cahen’s art. GHUzz; especially to 
be noted is Cahen’s further article Le Maltk-Nameh 
et Uhistotre des origines seljukides, in Oriens, ii (1949), 
31-65, which brings together information from the 
lost Maltk-nama (which was probably written for the 
young prince Alp Arslan shortly after the death of 
his father Caghri Beg in 452/1060; see also 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 219) preserved in Sadr 
al-Din al-Husayni, Ibn al-Athir, Barhebraeus and 
Mirkh’and. Of additional and/or subsequent 
secondary sources, see R. Grousset, L’empire des 
steppes*, 203 ff.; IA, arts. Oguzlar (Faruk Simer) and 
Selguklular (Kafesoglu); W. Barthold, Four studtes on 
the history of Central Asta. itt. A history of the Turkman 
people, Leiden 1962, 99-102; C.E. Bosworth, in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 15-23, 42 ff.; M.A. Kéymen, 
Biiytik Selguklu imparatorlugu tartht. i. Kurulus devrt, 
Ankara 1979; P.B. Golden, in Camb. hist. of early In- 


ner Asia, Cambridge 1990, 361 ff.; art. TURKMENS. 

For chronology and genealogical tables, see Zam- 

baur, Manuel, 143-4, 221-2; Bosworth, The Islamic 

dynasties, 115-18, 129-31; Leiser, A history of the Sel- 

juks, 198-205. 

III. The various branches of the Saldjiks 

The history of the Saldjak dynasty may now be fol- 
lowed through its component lines as listed above. 
Only salient events and major trends will be noted; for 
a detailed treatment of historical events, see the ar- 
ticles on individual sultans and princes and on the va- 
rious provinces and regions ruled at times by the 
Saldjuks. 

1. The Great Saldjiks of Persia and ‘Irak 
(429-552/1038-1157) 

The definitive capture of the former capital of 
Ghaznawid Khurasan, Nishapir, took place in 
431/1040. Leaving affairs to his brother Caghri (see 
above, section II), Toghril’s main aim now was to ex- 
pand westwards against the Daylami and Kurdish 
princes of northern Persia, making Rayy his tem- 
porary capital and base for these operations. The 
securing of the rich lands of Djibal and the reduction 
of the Biyids were thus is objectives, with Adhar- 
baydjan and the routes into the Caucasus, Armenia 
and Anatolia being left to the less-disciplined bands of 
Turkmens. The civil strife which broke out amongst 
the sons of the Bayid Abi Kalidjar [9.v.] after his 
death in 449/1048-9 facilitated Toghril’s intervention, 
especially when political chaos in Bayid Baghdad 
seemed likely to lead to a degree of Fatimid control 
over the very capital of the ‘Abbasids. In 447/1055 
Toghril assembled troops in Djibal and at Hamadhan 
and marched on Baghdad, ending there the feeble 
rule of the Buyid al-Malik al-Rahim. Other Biyid 
princes survived only as Saldjuk puppets in Fars, and 
by 451/1060 all immediate threats to the ‘Abbasids 
had been averted. Toghril now exulted in his role of 
deliverer of the caliph. He received the honorific titles 
(alkab [see LaKaB]) of Rukn al-Dawla and Malik 
al-Mashrik wa ’l-Maghrib, and was formally addressed 
as Sultan [q.v.] (a title for princes already in informal 
use, but now raised to the formal level and appearing 
as such e.g. on Toghril’s coins). He put pressure on 
al-Ka?im to let him marry one of the ‘Abbasid’s 
daughters, so that the rapprochement between 
Saldjiiks and ‘Abbasids, now the secular and spiritual 
leaders respectively of Sunnism in the central lands of 
the Dar al-Islam, begun by al-Ka?im’s marriage with 
a daughter of Gaghri Beg some years before, could 
further be made closer (for a detailed analysis of this 
episode, and of Toghril’s probable motives, see G. 
Makdisi, The marriage of Tughril Beg, in IJMES, i 
[1970], 259-75). 

Whilst Toghril was occupied in the west, Caghri, 
from a base at Marw (which was to remain the 
Saldjak capital in the east up to and including San- 
djar’s time), maintained control over Kh*arazm 
against pressure from Kiptak nomads and a possible 
revival of Karakhanid ambitions their. He and his son 
Alp Arslan also kept up warfare against the Ghaz- 
nawids, who, under Mas‘iid’s son Mawdid [@..], 
were unreconciled to the loss of their Persian prov- 
inces; operations and counter-operations took place in 
northern Afghanistan during the 430s-440s/1040s- 
1050s until peace was finally made on the accession of 
the Ghaznawid sultan Ibrahim b. Mas‘td in 
451/1059, with a division of territories more or less 
dividing what is modern Afghanistan by a north- 
south line. It was during these years also that Caghri’s 
son Kawurd set up an amirate of his own in Kirman 
(see below, 3), and Saldjak suzerainty was extended 
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over the local maliks in the nearby province of Sistan. 

When the childless Toghril died, Caghri’s son Alp 
Arslan, who had been governing the province of 
Khurasan since his father’s death, succeeded to the 
Saldjik sultanate against the claims of another 
brother, Sulayman. The great commanders of the 
Saldjik army, and certainly Alp Arslan’s vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk, seem to have felt that the interests of 
the Saldjik family and of their followers—and 
perhaps even the interests of the Saldjik dominions, 
if such a sophisticated and prescient attitude may be 
attributed to their new ruling class—would best be 
served by a strong, unified rule; hence Alp Arslan 
became supreme sultan of all the Saldjik lands. His 
ten years’ reign (455-65/1063-73) and the twenty 
years’ one of his son and successor Malik Shah (465- 
85/1073-92) mark the zenith of the Great Saldjuk 
sultanate. Both rulers kept control over their far-flung 
territories by living lives of ceaseless journeying 
through the lands and campaigning on their borders. 
The threat of economic dislocation to the agricultural 
prosperity of Persia was alleviated by the deflection of 
the Turkmens and their herds westwards, against the 
Christian princes of the Caucasus and Anatolia and 
against the Fatimids and their allies in Syria, and Alp 
Arslan attached such importance to these projects that 
he fought in Georgia and Armenia personally in 
456/1064 and 460/1068. Hence during their reigns, 
Persia and ‘Irak enjoyed considerable agricultural 
and commercial prosperity. 

Behind the two sultans stood the vizier Nizam al- 
Mulk, whose influence was so marked and _all- 
pervasive in the state that a later historian like Ibn al- 
Athir calls his thirty years of office al-dawla al- 
Nizamiyya. Alp Arslan never himself visited Baghdad, 
but the Saldjuk presence was upheld there by a shihna 
or military governor, usually one of the Turkish com- 
manders in the Saldjik army of slave origin. During 
his reign, relations with the caliph were on the whole 
more cordial than they had been in Toghril’s time and 
were crowned in 464/1071-2 by the marriage of the 
sultan’s daughter to al-Ka?im’s son and heir, the 
future caliph al-Muktadi (gq. v.]. What gave Alp Arslan 
a great personal reputation as a Muslim hero was of 
course his campaign into Anatolia and defeat of the 
Byzantine emperor Romanus Diogenes at Malazgird 
[g.v.] in 463/1071, although there are no indications 
that this was part of an official, systematic programme 
of aggressive expansionism in Asia Minor; Alp Arslan 
was probably content to nibble away at the eastern 
frontiers of Byzantium, and on this occasion confined 
himself to imposing tribute on Romanus and demand- 
ing the retrocession of some formerly Muslim border 
towns along the Byzantine-Muslim frontier (require- 
ments which the deposition of the Emperor at Con- 
stantinople shortly afterwards rendered null and 
void). 

Alp Arslan made Malik Shah heir to the throne in 
458/1066, and on this occasion, mindful of traditional 
obligations to his family, redistributed various gover- 
norships on the eastern fringes of the empire to 
princes of the Saldjik family. The sultan was con- 
cerned to make firm the Saldjak position on the far 
northeastern fringes of his empire, and several mar- 
riage alliances were made with the dominant Turkish 
power in Transoxania and eastern Turkestan, the 
Karakh4nids; but the granting out of these eastern 
march lands of the empire as appanages seems to in- 
dicate that the Great Saldjiks now regarded Persia 
and ‘Irak as the real centre of gravity of their empire. 

Malik Shah continued and in some ways surpassed 
the achievements of his father, even though he was 





still only thirty-seven when he died. Nizam al-Mulk 
remained the administrative mainstay of the 
sultanate, guiding the new, only eighteen-years old, 
monarch on his accession and hoping to mould him 
into the ideal of a Perso-Islamic despotic ruler, the im- 
age implicit in his treatise on statecraft, the Siyasat- 
nama. The vizier aimed at the creation of a centralised 
administration built around his diwan, but the old 
Turkish ways and attitudes continued to be significant 
in regard to the sultan’s conception of his own 
authority and his obligations to his own people, 
although these ways and attitudes are not always ap- 
parent from the exclusively Persian and Arabic 
sources. Senior members of the Saldjik family were 
still very much conscious of what they regarded as 
their rights under steppe and tribal custom. Thus 
Kawurd, Malik Shah’s uncle, a commander of great 
experience and amir in Kirman for a quarter of a cen- 
tury (see below, 3), took military action soon after 
Malik Sh&ah’s accession in 465/1073 to enforce his 
claim to supreme power, as he saw it, since he was the 
senior member of the Saldjuk family, a claim ground- 
ed in the older, pre-Islamic ways, one which Malik 
Shah nevertheless rejected on the grounds of the 
superiority of father-son descent in the transmission of 
power, the procedure which was now the norm in the 
new world of Perso-Islamic governmental tradition. It 
was the new, professional slave soldier element of 
Malik Shah’s army which secured for him the victory 
at Hamadhan over Kawurd, rather than the 
Turkmen, tribal one, and the Turkmens established 
in those northern and eastern parts of Persia suitable 
for pastoral nomadism or transhumance probably 
now began to feel a certain alienation from what was 
going on in the sultans’ main centres in the west at 
Hamadhan and Isfahan; these discontents were to 
well up in Khurasan during the latter part of San- 
djar’s reign there (see below). 

The new sultan was strong enough to exclude the 
‘Abbasid caliph from secular affairs in ‘Irak, but day- 
to-day relations between the two powers were con- 
ducted through their respective viziers. The marriage 
alliance with the caliphate in 480/1087, when al- 
Muktadi married one of Malik Shah’s daughters, did 
not bring about the expected harmony, and shortly 
before he died Malik Shah set about making Baghdad 
his winter capital and may even have toyed with the 
idea of deposing al-Muktadi and replacing him with 
his infant grandson, the offspring of the marriage just 
mentioned. 

Externally, Malik Shah inherited his father’s con- 
cern about the northwestern territories, the regions of 
especial Turkmen concentration, Adharbaydjan and 
Arran, which he placed under his cousin Isma‘il b. 
Yakati b. Gaghri’s governorship, and he himself led 
campaigns against Georgia. But the policy of expan- 
sion into Anatolia by the sons of Qutlumush b. Arslan 
Isra°il, Sulayman and Mansur, who by 474/1081 were 
raiding as far as Iznik and the shores of the Sea of 
Marmara, was not an official one by the Saldjuk 
sultanate but the result of private enterprise by these 
cousins of the sultan, acting outside his own sphere of 
control, an enterprise which he did not necessarily 
regard with any great approval. Of more pressing im- 
portance to Malik Shah was the upholding of Saldjak 
authority in al-Djazira and Syria against the local 
Arab amirates there, some of which were Shi‘I and 
therefore possibly pro-Fatimid in sentiment. From the 
Saldjuk bases in ‘Irak and Syria (the latter province 
dominated after 471/1078 by Malik Shah’s brother 
Tutush, see below, 4), the sultan towards the end of 
his life secured the khutba for the ‘Abbdsids from the 
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venal Sharifs of Mecca and set about extending 
Saldjik power down the west coast of Arabia into the 
Hidjaz and to Yemen and down the east coast into al- 
Ahsa, projects permanently cut short by his death. At 
the other end of the empire, Malik Shah had invaded 
Transoxania in 466/1073-4 in retaliation for a 
Karakhanid attack on Tukharistan prompted by Alp 
Arslan’s death. He now in 482/1089 intervened 
militarily again in Transoxania in order to uphold 
Saldjuk overlordship, at a point when the Karakhanid 
realm was internally troubled, and he even received 
the homage of the eastern Karakhanid ruler of 
Kashghar. With the Ghaznawids, however, the sultan 
had to treat on equal terms, arranging marriage links, 
although there seems to have been, certainly in the 
spheres of coinage and titulature, a perceptible 
Saldjaik cultural influence in Ghazna at this time. 
Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092 marked the end of 
halcyon days for the Great Saldjaiks. Instead of that 
sultan’s firm rule, a situation immediately arose in- 
volving various young, untried princes and their am- 
bitious mothers, with no wise and restraining hand in 
the state like that of Nizam al-Mulk. An attempt by 
Malik Shah’s widow Terken Khatiin and the enemies 
of the recently-assassinated Nizam al-Mulk to place 
Malik Shah’s four year-old son on the throne as 
Mahmid (I) failed. His older sons Berk-yaruk and 
Muhammad Tapar, joined by their ambitious uncle 
Tutush until this latter was defeated and killed by 
Berk-yaruk’s troops in 488/1095, now engaged in pro- 
longed warfare with each other over the succession 
until Berk-yaruk died in 498/1105. Muhammad 
brushed aside an attempt to raise Berk-yaruk’s infant 
son to the throne as Malik Shah (II), and from his 
base in Adharbaydjan was able to succeed to the 
throne of the united Saldjik dominions of western 
Persia and ‘Irak, Khurasan and the east having been 
placed by Berk-yaruk under the governorship of his 
young half-brother Ahmad Sandjar (see below). For- 
tunately for the Saldjiiks, distracted as they largely 
were by internal strife, the external frontiers of the 
empire held firm in these years, for the appearance of 
the Frankish Crusaders in the Syrian coastlands and 
the region of the upper Euphrates bend in 1098 and 
then the next year in Palestine was not felt as a major 
threat to the Saldjuk positions in central Syria and al- 
Djazira. But the internecine warfare, affecting 
western Persia in particular, inevitably affected the 
personal authority of the contenders, who had to seek 
military support from the great slave commanders of 
the army and from the Turkmen begs and their per- 
sonal followings. As a result, Turkmen principalities 
now began to take shape in provinces like Khizistan, 
Diyar Bakr and al-Djazira, headed by Turkish 
atabegs, nominally the tutors and guardians of young 
Saldjik princes granted these provincial appanages 
according to the still-influential Turkish conception of 
a patrimonial share-out of offices and governorships. 
Not only did the central authority of the state decline 
in effectiveness, but continual warfare and the need 
for money to support the rival armies heralded a 
period of economic and social regression compared 
with the internal peace of previous reigns. The 
number of tkta‘s granted out during these years in- 
creased perceptibly, and the relaxation of central 
political control and general uncertainty and stress 
amongst the populace allowed a radical group of the 
Shi‘a like the IsmA‘ilis or Assassins (see 1SMA‘ILIYYA, 
and add to the Bibi. there, F. Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, 
their history and doctrine, Cambridge 1990) to strengthen 
their grip on various strongholds seized by them 
towards the end of Malik Shah’s reign in both Syria 


and Persia (see M.G.S. Hodgson, The Order of 
Assassins. The struggle of the early Nizari Isma‘ilis against 
the Islamic world, The Hague 1955, 72-98; idem, in 
Camb. hist. of Tran, v, 424-51; Daftary, op. cit., 
324 ff.). 

Muhammad, undisputed sultan 498-511/1105-18, 
succeeded in re-asserting a good measure of control 
over the empire, with action against the Assassins in 
Djibal and Daylam, and in 501/1108 he overthrew the 
Sbi‘i Mazyadid amir of Hilla in central ‘Irak, Sadaka 
b. Mansiir [see MazyaD, BANU], thereby gaining the 
preponderance in ‘Irak. Muhammad was, indeed, the 
last Great Saldjik sultan to rule the western parts of 
the empire with any degree of firmness, having left his 
brother Sandjar in Khurdsdn as his viceroy, with the 
title of malik. When Muhammad died, Sandjar was 
the senior member of the dynasty, and although it had 
been the practice over some eighty years for the 
supreme sultanate to be held by the Saldjak who con- 
trolled western Persia and ‘Irak, Sandjar’s seniority 
gave him a special standing under Turkish tribal 
custom. He had first been appointed as governor of 
Khurasan by Berk-yaruk, and Sandjar’s coins minted 
up to 493/1100 acknowledge Berk-yaruk as his 
suzerain; but after that date, he had transferred his 
allegiance to Muhammad (see N.M. Lowick, Seljug 
coins, in NC, 7th ser., vol. x [1970], 244-6). He now 
assumed the role of supreme sultan, a move which the 
weaker, quarrelling sons of Muhammad were unable 
to oppose, so that Sandjar’s name was generally 
placed on their coins before their own; thus coins 
minted early in his reign by Mahmid (II) b. Muham- 
mad, sultan in western Persia and “Irak (511-25/1118- 
31), attribute to Sandjar the title al-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam 
but simply give Mahmiid’s own name and 
patronymic. 

Ahmad Sandjar thus became ruler over northern 
Persia and Khurasan, whilst his nephew Mahmid 
tried to maintain his authority in western Persia and 
“Irak over his unruly brothers (see below, 2). Sandjar 
brought Mahmid, who was reluctant to acknowledge 
his uncle’s supreme authority, to heel by defeating 
him in battle near Sawa {q.v.} in 513/1119. 
Henceforth, Mahmud, and then his successors 
Toghril (II) (526-9/1132-4) and Mas‘id (529- 
47/1134-52), remained clearly his vassals, with the 
title of sultans but in reality with the status of maliks; 
only latterly, during the period of Sandjar’s preoc- 
cupation with affairs in Transoxania and Kh“arazm, 
did Mas‘id attain somewhat more freedom of action. 
Even so, the passage of time and the unprecedented 
length of Sandjar’s rule in the east, first as malik and 
then as supreme sultan, in general strengthened San- 
djar’s moral authority within the dynasty. 

Sandjar continued the policy of Berk-yaruk and 
Muhammad by launching attacks on the IsmA‘ilis of 
both Daylam and Kuhistan after the death in 
518/1124 of Hasan-i Sabbah, but without seriously af- 
fecting these sectarians’ power in those localities. He 
also endeavoured, both as malik and then as sultan, 
to retain the Saldjak overlordship established beyond 
the northeastern borders of the Saldjik empire by his 
father Malik Shah, who had made the Karakhanids of 
Transoxania his tributaries. He placed Arslan Khan 
Muhammad on the throne in Samarkand in 495/1102 
and confirmed the religious leadership in Bukhara of 
the sadrs of the Al-i Burhan [see sapr AL-supUR}, but 
at the end of Arslan Khan’s long reign, Sandjar once 
more appeared at Samarkand and placed a fresh 
nominee on the Karakhanid throne. In neighbouring 
Kh*arazm, the Turkish Shahs of the line of Antgh- 


.tigin GhartaI [see KHYARAZM-SHAHS] ruled also as 
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Sandjar’s vassals; Kutb al-Din Muhammad b. 
Anishtigin always remained respectful towards the 
Saldjak sultan, but his son Atsiz had his own ambi- 
tions and in 533/1138 rebelled openly against San- 
djar’s overlordship. The latter led expeditions against 
him on this and on subsequent occasions, but events 
were soon to prove that Saldjak resources were 
overstretched in attempting to keep up any degree of 
military control beyond the Oxus. More lasting, how- 
ever, was the assertion of Saldjuk suzerainty over, and 
the communication of a strong Saldjuk cultural influ- 
ence within, the Ghaznawid sultanate in Afghanistan 
and northern India, when the sultan in 510/1117 
placed his protégé Bahram Shah on the throne of 
Ghazna. 

The catalyst for the ending of Saldjaik influence 
beyond the Oxus was the appearance within the 
Islamic lands there of a new power, the pagan Kara 
Khitay [¢.v.] from northern China, who moved 
against Transoxania, provoking Sandjar to intervene 
as suzerain of the threatened Karakhanids there. But 
in a fiercely-fought battle in the Katwan steppes to the 
east of Samarkand, the Muslim forces were routed by 
the Kara Khitay, and Sandjar and the Karakhanid 
ruler Mahmtd Khan had to flee southwards to 
Khurasan (536/1141). 

Sandjar’s prestige was badly affected, and the re- 
maining years of his reign were spent in trying to 
preserve his Khurdsanian possessions at a time when 
new, aggressive powers, in addition to the Kara 
Khitay (who soon showed that they had no ambitions 
south of the Oxus), were arising in the east, sc. the 
Kh’drazm Shahs and the Ghirids [g.v.] from central 
Afghanistan. But it was stresses and discontents with- 
in Khurasan which, despite Sandjar’s attempts to stay 
attuned to Turkmen feeling there (see above, section 
II), brought his rule there to a dismal and painful end. 
The expense of warfare in these far eastern lands 
meant increased taxation demands on the population 
of Khurasan, including on the bands there of 
nomadising Oghuz or Ghuzz. They became increas- 
ingly restive under Saldjik financial oppression, until 
in 548/1153 they burst out into open revolt against the 
sultan. The province lapsed into chaos and violence, 
but most disastrously, Sandjar himself was captured 
by the Ghuzz and kept in close tutelage. He managed 
to escape only after a lengthy confinement, and short- 
ly afterward died, at the age of seventy-one, in 
9552/1157. The leaderless commanders of the Saldjuk 
army in Khurdasan had offered the sultanate to the 
Karakhanid Mahmid Khan, who was actually San- 
djar’s nephew. The then Saldjiik sultan in the west, 
Muhammad (II) b. Mahmid, agreed to this, and it 
was clear that the amirs of the Saldjak army in 
Khurdsan regarded effective rule by the Saldjik fami- 
ly there as finished, and in the ensuing years they 
were to divide out amongst themselves the power in 
Khurasan. To contemporaries, it seemed like the end 
of an epoch, for Sandjar had ruled, as malik and 
sultan, for over sixty years. 

2. The Saldjiks of Western Persia and ‘Irak 
(511-90/1118-94) 

The history of this line of sultans follows on from 
the reign of the last Great Saldjuk sultan in the west, 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah, but the unity and effec- 
tiveness of the sultanate here, briefly re-established by 
Muhammad, could not be maintained. His sons and 
successors include several of mediocre capabilities, 
but some also of high calibre; yet the conditions in 
which they endeavoured to exercise their power were 
now very different from those of forceful rulers like 
Toghril Beg, Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. Following 





old Turkish practice of a patrimonial share-out of 
power, five of Muhammad’s sons contended for 
mastery in various parts of the realm over the next 
three or four decades: Mahmid, Mas‘ad, Toghril, 
Sulayman Shah and Saldjuk Shah, all exerting some 
sort of authority for a while and all but the last actual- 
ly ruling as sultans. With the succession permanently 
in dispute, a decisive voice was that of the Turkish 
atabegs, commanders who were originally attached as 
tutors to young Saldjuk princes sent out as provincial 
governors but who frequently arrogated to themselves 
political and military power in these governorships 
(see aTABAK, and. Lambton, Continuity and change in 
medieval Persia, London 1988, 229-33), and of those 
amirs who had personal armies and could therefore 
lend their support to one or other of the contenders. 
Naturally, this support had its price: the interference 
of these amirs in central government affairs and the in- 
creased alienation of state lands which had to be 
distributed as :ka‘s in payment to the military. The 
decay of the once mighty and united sultanate was 
lamented by contemporaries, and in Mahmid’s 
reign, the secretary and historian Anishirwan b. 
Khalid [g.v.] mourned the situation: ‘“‘In Muham- 
mad’s reign the kingdom was united and secure from 
all attacks; but when it passed to his son Mahmid, 
they split up that unity and destroyed its cohesion. 
They claimed a share with him in the power, and left 
him only a bare subsistence’. He likewise asserts 
that, by the time of his death in 525/1131, Mahmud 
had got through the treasury of eighteen million 
dinars plus estates, jewels, clothing, etc., left by his 
father (al-Bundari, 134-5, 155-6). 

The general tendency during these years of civil 
strife between the sons of Muhammad was for the 
sultan to exercise authority in ‘Irak and southern 
Djibal, but to have little beyond these regions; thus 
during Mahmid’s reign (511-25/1118-31), Toghril 
held northern Djibal and the Caspian provinces and 
Mahmid was never able to dislodge him, whilst 
Mas‘iid held Adharbaydjan, Mawsil and al-Djazira. 
Even within ‘Irak, Mahmid’s position was challeng- 
ed by local powers there like the Mazyadids and am- 
bitious commanders like ‘Imad al-Din Zangi (see on 
this last, H.A.R. Gibb, Zengi and the fall of Edessa, in 
A history of the Crusades, i, 449-62), so that the Saldjik 
hold on ‘Irak tended to be confined to the central part 
only. Anushirwan b. Khalid, again, noted how San- 
djar had appropriated all the northern Persian prov- 
inces as tkta‘s, how most of Fars and Khizistan was 
held by Mahmid’s rival Saldjik Shah, and how the 
Mazyadid Dubays b. Sadaka held much of southern 
and central ‘Irak, so that the sultan was left with only 
an exiguous amount of territory from which he could 
grant :kia‘s to his supporters, and had to resort to ar- 
bitrary confiscations (al-Bundari, 134-5). The pre- 
occupations of the Saldjuaks within their own ter- 
ritories allowed the Christian Georgians, under the 
great David ‘‘the Restorer’, to recover ground in 
eastern Transcaucasia [see AL-KURDJ]. A longer-term 
trend was that Saldjik dissensions gave the ‘Abbasids 
an opportunity to increase their military effectiveness 
and secular power during the course of the 6th/12th 
century, under the forceful rule of such figures as al- 
Mustarshid (512-29/1118-35 [g.v.]), al-Muktafi (530- 
55/1136-60 [g.v.]) and, above all, al-Nasir (575- 
622/1180-1225 [¢.v.}). Their lengthy periods of rule 
contrasted with the frequent changes in the holders of 
power within the sultanate, and these caliphs were 
moreover served by capable viziers such as ‘Awn al- 
Din Ibn Hubayra and his son ‘Izz al-Din [see 1BN 
HUBAYRA] dedicated to raising the effectiveness of the 
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caliphate in the politics of the age. Accordingly, it 
became more and more difficult for the Saldjuks to 
maintain what they had come to regard as their rights 
in Baghdad, including the payment of tribute to them 
by the caliphs and the maintenance of a shthna within 
the city. The high points of Saldjik authority at this 
time were reached in 529/1135, when Mas‘id b. 
Muhammad (529-47/1134-52) defeated the caliph al- 
Mustarshid outside Hamadhan, soon after which the 
caliph was mysteriously killed in the sultan’s camp; 
and in 530/1136, when Mas‘iid deposed al- 
Mustarshid’s successor al-Rashid (529-30/1135-6 
[¢.v.])—who had assembled, but in the end unsuc- 
cessfully, a grand coalition of discontented Saldjuk 
princes and Turkish commanders against the 
sultan—and installed in his stead his uncle al- 
Muktafi. However, the new caliph soon began 
vigorously to assert his secular rights, to build up his 
army by purchasing Armenian and Greek slave 
soldiers and then to defy the sultan. When Mas‘id 
died, al-Muktafi expelled from Baghdad the Saldjak 
shihna and appropriated the sultan’s palace and lands 
there; no representative of the Saldjiks were allowed 
in the capital again. 

Adharbaydjan, where Mas‘id had maintained 
himself before achieving the sultanate, passed to the 
Saldjik prince Dawud b. Mahmid, from where he 
made several attempts to secure the sultanate for 
himself; but by the end of Mas‘iid’s reign, power in 
Adharbaydjan was monopolised by two Turkish com- 
manders, Eldigtiz or Ildeniz [q.v.], atabeg of prince 
Arslan b. Toghril (II), and Ak Sunkur Ahmadili [see 
AHMADILIs] of Maragha. The line of Eldigiizids or Il- 
defiizids (g.v.] was to form a significant power in Ar- 
ran, most of Adharbaydjan and parts of Djibal until 
the early 7th/13th century: until the death of the last 
Saldjak of Persia, Toghril (III) b. Arslan (590/1194) 
as theoretical vassals of the Saldjiiks, but thereafter as 
a fully-independent if short-lived dynasty. Likewise, 
Fars was during Mas‘iid’s reign dominated by the 
Turkish commander Boz Aba, who towards the end of 
his rule there supported the claims to the sultanate of 
two of the sons of Mahmud, Malik Shah (III) (547- 
8/1152-3) and Muhammad (II) 548-55/1153-60); after 
this, Fars became the base for the atabeg dynasty 
there of the Salghurids [9.v.]. Mawsil and al-Djazira, 
a march province against the Frankish County of 
Edessa and various recalcitrant Turkmen potentates 
of Syria and southeastern Anatolia, was governed by 
a Saldjiik freedman Ak Sonkur al-Bursuki (g.v.] until 
519/1126, but he was the last ruler in this region who 
could really be described as a dependent of the 
Saldjiiks, for the sultans’ increasing difficulties were 
to allow Zangi after 521/1127 to achieve virtual in- 
dependence there. Indicative of the growing real 
power of the Atabegs was the appearance of their 
names on Saldjak coins minted from 511/1118 on- 
wards, i.e. from the accession of Mahmiid b. Muham- 
mad, whereas previously, only the names of the caliph 
and the sultan had been given on them (cf. Lowick, 
Seljug coins, 246-50). 

With Mas‘id’s death in 547/1152, the Saldjuk 
sultanate of the west entered its final phase of decline; 
Ibn al-Athir writes that ‘‘with him, the fortunes of the 
Saldjak family died; after him there was no banner to 
depend upon or to rally round’’. This juncture was 
also, as will be recalled from 1. above, the one when 
the senior member of the family, Sandjar, was becom- 
ing embroiled with the Ghuzz in Khurdasan, hence 
could give no help to his kinsmen in the west. Trends 
discernible during the previous three decades were 
now accentuated. The northwest of Persia remained 


dominated by the Eldigiizids and Ahmadilis; Armenia 
and Diyar Bakr were disputed by the atabeg line of 
the Shah Armanids of Akhlat and the Ayydbids 
[g.0v.]; Mawsil and al-Djazira were held by the 
Zangids; Turkmen governors controlled Khuzistan; 
and the Salghurids strengthened their grip on Fars, 
one which was to endure well into I]-Khanid times. 
The caliph al-Muktafi was now the chief power in 
“Irak, and after 575/1180, al-Nasir b. al-Mustadi? 
made himself a central figure in the politics and 
diplomacy of the central Islamic lands; but by now, 
the main threat to the ‘Abbasids came not from the 
Saldjik sultans but from the vigorous and expanding 
Kh’arazm Shahs. 

Sultan Mas‘id left no direct heir so that, as after his 
father Muhammad’s death, there ensued a series of 
succession disputes amongst the Saldjik princes with 
claims to the throne, including his brother Sulayman 
Shah and various of his nephews, none of whom, with 
the exception of Muhammad (II) b. Mahmid (548- 
54/1153-9), were of more than mediocre ability. They 
were all largely dependent on the support of the great 
Turkish commanders, who used Saldjik claimants as 
shields for their own personal ambitions and who were 
often allied by marriage with the Saldjik family; thus 
Arslan Shah b. Toghril (IT) (556-71/1161-76) was the 
stepson of the atabeg Eldigiiz, since the latter had 
married Toghril’s widow. The Saldjiik family still had 
a certain amount of baraka and prestige in its name, 
especially in the eyes of their Turkmen tribal 
followers. The Oghuz of KhurasAn treated the captive 
Sandjar in a contemptuous and humiliating fashion, 
but did not apparently ill-treat him, and when in 
549/1154-5 the amirs of the Saldjuk army in ‘Irak were 
trying to rally their forces against the caliph al- 
Muktafi, they brought out from his captivity in the 
citadel of Takrit Arslan Shah b. Toghril (II), the 
future penultimate sultan of the dynasty, in order to 
inspirit the army and the Turkmens (al-Bundari, 236- 
7). But such feelings now began to wear thin. 

During his six years or so as sultan, Muhammad 
(ID) tried energetically to restore the Saldjiik position 
in ‘Irak, defeating his uncle and rival Sulayman Shah 
and besieging Baghdad (551-2/1157) before illness 
and death overtook him with his task inaccomplished. 
The Turkish commanders were at variance over the 
choice of a successor, for the prestige of the Saldjuk 
name still demanded a Saldjik prince as nominal 
supreme ruler in western Persia. In 556/1161 
Eldigiiz’s candidate Arslan b. Toghril was installed in 
the capital Hamadhan, but the caliph al-Mustandjid 
(g.2.] refused to recognise him as sultan, fearing the 
constituting of a powerful Saldjuk-Eldigiizid state 
which would once again reduce caliphal power. 
Eldigiiz and, after 570/1175, his sons Pahlawan 
Muhammad and Kizil Arslan [q.vv.], secured the 
khutba for their protégé sultan Arslan in Khurasan, 
now ruled by Turkish amirs, and also in Mawsil and 
al-Djazira, by exerting pressure on the Zangids there; 
the Eldigiizids did indeed dominate the politics of 
northern Persia and beyond at this time, and were the 
most effective deterrent to the ambitions of the 
Kh*arazm Shahs within Persia. 

Arslan not surprisingly chafed under Eldigtizid 
tutelage. On Eldigiz’s death he tried to break away 
from this, but himself died shortly afterwards, and 
Pahlawan Muhammad now set up the last of the 
Saldjik sultans of Persia, the child Toghril (III) b. 
Arslan (571-90/1176-94). Toghril was praised by con- 
temporaries both for his learning and for his martial 
abilities. On reaching his maturity, Toghril attemp- 
ted, with aid from the Turkish commander in Rayy, 
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Kutlugh Inané Muhammad, to break away from 

_Kizil Arslan ‘Uthman’s grip, but failed and was seiz- 
ed and jailed by the latter, who then claimed the 
sultanate for himself before he died mysteriously a 
year later. Toghril was released after two years’ in- 
carceration, gathered support in northern Persia and 
made himself master of Djibal; but he was unable to 
prevail against the Kh’arazm Shah Tekish, and in a 
battle outside Rayy in 590/1194 was defeated and 
killed. Since the line of Kawurd’s descendants in Kir- 
man had ended only a few years before (see below, 3), 
this marked the end of the Saldjuk dynasty in Persia 
and ‘Irak. The sources note that the dynasty began 
with a Toghril and ended with a Toghril. The dyn- 
asty’s demise does not seem to have stirred up any 
feelings of regret or nostalgia; for almost four decades 
the sultans had been only one element, and that an in- 
creasingly enfeebled one, in the complex pattern of 
Persian politics on the eve of the twin catastrophes of 
Khb’arazmian and then Mongol invasion. 

Bibliography: The bibliography for a century 
and a half of the history of much of the central and 
eastern lands of Islam is immense. Detailed 
reference may be made to the bibls. to the articles 
on individual sultans, caliphs and atabegs. There 
are relevant sections in J. Sauvaget, Introd. a 
Vhistoire de l’Orient musulman, 140 ff., in Cl. Cahen’s 
English refonte and enlargement, Jean Sauvaget’s In- 
troduction to the history of the Muslim East, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1965, 151 ff., and Cahen’s Introd. 4 
Uhistoire du monde musulman médiéval VIIt-XV° stécle, 
Paris 1982, 149-50. Kosuke Shimizu, Bibliography on 
Seljuk studies, Tokyo 1979, is based on a previous 
Turkish bibl. The Index islamicus of J.D. Pearson et 
alti has items on Saldjak history in its sections on 
Turkey and Persia. Finally, there are extensive 
bibls. by Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 683-9, 
and by Leiser, in A history of the Seljuks, 190-6; see 
also the bibl. given above in section I. Hence only 
some of the main sources specifically bearing on 
Saldjak history will be noted here summarily. 

1. Primary sources. Nizam al-Mulk, Styasat- 
nama; Ibn al-Djawzi, Muntazam; Zahir al-Din 
Nishapuri, Saldjik-nama; Siby Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir°at 
al-zaman; Bundari, Zubdat al-nusra (enshrines, via 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Andshirwan b. Khalid’s 
Nafthat al-masdir ft sudur zaman al-futtir, there is a 
continuation of Anishirwan in the anonymous, so 
far unpublished, 7a*rikh al-Wuzarad’, on which see 
K.A. Luther, in Js/., xlv [1969], 117-28); Rawandi, 
Rahat al-sudir; Sadr al-Din al-Husayni, Akhbar al- 
dawla al-saldjttkiyya; anon., Mudjmal al-tawarikh wa ’l- 
kisas; Ibn al-Athir; Ibn Khallikan; Barhebraeus, 
Chronography, Muhammad al-Yazdi, al-‘Urada fi ’l- 
hikaya al-saldjiktyya; Ibn al-Tiktaka, Fakhri; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, Tarikh-i Guzida; Mirkh’and, 
Rawdat al-safa’. See on the sources of Saldjiik history 
in general, V.A. Hamdani, A critical study of the 
Sources for the history of the Saljugs of ‘Iraq and Syria, 
diss. Oxford University 1939, unpubl.; Cahen, The 
historiography of the Seljugid period, in B. Lewis and 
P.M. Holt (eds.), Historians of the Middle East, Lon- 
don 1962, 59-78; K. Shimizu, Bibliography on Saljug 
studies, Tokyo 1979. 

2. Secondary sources. M.F. Sanaullah, The 
decline of the Saljugqid empire, Calcutta 1938; W. Bar- 
thold, Histoire des Turcs d’Asie centrale, Paris 1945, 
79-93; M.A. Kéymen, Biiyitk Selguklu imparatorlugu 
tartht. HI. Ikinct imparatorluk devri, Ankara 1954 
(covers Sandjar’s reign; the promised preceding 
volume on Sandjar as malik has never appeared); 
Cl. Cahen, The Turkish invasion: the Selchiikids, in 





K.M. Setton and M.W. Baldwin, A history of the 

Crusades. i. The first hundred years, Philadelphia 1955, 

135-76; ‘Abbas Ikbal, Wizdrat dar Sahd-i salatin-i 

buzurg-i Saldjukiyan, Tehran 1338 sh./1959; C.E. 

Bosworth, The political and dynastic history of the Ira- 

nian world (A.D. 1000-1217), in Camb. hist. of Iran, 

v, 1-202; Carla L. Klausner, The Seljuk vezirate. A 

study of civil administration 1055-1194, Cambridge, 

Mass. 1973; M.G.S. Hodgson, The venture of Islam. 

ii. The expansion of Islam in the middle periods, Chicago 

1974, 42-61; G. Leiser (ed. and tr.), A history of the 

Seljuks; P.B. Golden, art. Sedjug, in Dictionary of the 

Middle Ages. For the chronological and genealogical 

connections of the Great Saldjiks and _ their 

branches in Kirman and Syria, see C.E. Bosworth, 

The new Islamic dynasties, Edinburgh 1996, ch. X, 

no. 86. 

3. The Saldjiks of Kirman (440-582/1048- 
1186) 

After his victory in Khurasan, Toghril Beg sent an 
expedition in 433/1041 to conquer the province of 
Kirman, in southeastern Persia, from its Buyid ruler, 
“Imad al-Din Abt Kalidjar Marzuban [q. v.]. This was 
repulsed, but Saldjak rule was imposed on Kirman, 
and on the mountain peoples of the southern part of 
the province, the Kufs [g.v.] and Bali¢ [see 
BALUCISTAN. A.], by Kara Arslan Kawurd_ in 
440/1048. Eventually, this control was extended to the 
Arabian Sea coast in Makran, and over the Gulf of 
Oman to ‘Uman, where a Saldjiik shihna was installed 
and suzerainty exerted over the local Arab rulers for 
nearly eighty years. The varied topography and 
climatic zones of Kirman itself were congenial to 
Kawurd’s Ghuzz followers, who were able to practice 
there a transhumant way of life with their flocks, 
whilst the slave and other professional soldiers in his 
forces were granted zkfa‘s from the agricultural lands 
there. 

The detailed history of the Saldjik amirate which 
now came into being can be followed in KIRMAN. 
History, and only a few general points will be made 
here. The compact geographical boundaries of the 
amirate seem to have allowed a greater degree of ad- 
ministrative centralisation within it as compared with 
the lands of the wider Saldjuk sultanate in Persia and 
“Irak. Muhammad Shah b. Malik Shah of Kirman 
(537-51/1142-56) had, according to the local historian 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 29-30, a highly-developed 
espionage and intelligence system, both within Kir- 
man and outside, extending as far as Khurasan and 
Isfahan. On the whole, and until the chaos of the last 
decade or so of the amirate’s existence, Kirman en- 
joyed a period of peace and prosperity. This was 
helped by the province’s position on the trade routes 
which ran down from Khurasan and Central Asia to 
the Gulf shores, carrying commerce which the amirs 
themselves, since they drew a substantial income from 
transit taxes on merchants and from customs dues 
levied at ports like Tiz in Makran (see below, section 
V. 1), encouraged considerably. Thus caravanserais 
were built and the roads protected against the 
brigandage of the Kufs and other lawless elements. 
During the long rule of Arslan Shah (I) b. Kirman 
Shah (495-537/1101-42) and during that of Bahram 
Shah b. Toghril Shah (565-70/1170-5), foreign mer- 
chants, including Rimis and Indians, established 
trading colonies in the towns of Kirman or Bardasir 
(the amirs’ summer capital) and in Djiruft (g.v.] (the 
winter capital) (Afdal al-Din Kirmani, ‘kd al-‘ula, 
Tehran 1311/1932-3, 70-1; Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 
25-6, 49). It was Arslan Shah, one of the outstanding 
rulers of his family, who, according to Ibn al-Djawzi, 
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in 533/1138-9 sought the mediation of Sultan Mas‘id 
b. Muhammad in seeking the hand of the ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Mustarshid’s widow; he had already 
cemented links with the main branch of the Saldjuks 
by marrying one of Muhammad b. Malik Shah’s 
daughters. Indeed, relations with the supreme sultans 
in western Persia and ‘Irak, and with Sandjar in the 
east, remained close; at the outset, Kawurd’s coins 
had acknowledged the authority of the ruler of the 
east, his father Caghti Beg, and in general, the Kir- 
man amirs continued to express their subordination on 
their coins (see Lowick, Seljug coins, 250-1, and 
Bulliet, Numismatic evidence for the relationship between 
Tughril Beg and Chaghri Beg, 290-1). 

For most of the amirate’s existence, its rulers were 
content to enjoy their own province, but on certain oc- 
casions the amirs endeavoured to extend their military 
power or their diplomatic activities beyond the bound- 
aries of Kirman. It was Kawurd’s army which in 
454/1062 entered the neighbouring province of Fars, 
defeated the Shabankara’i Kurdish chief Fadliya 
there and ended the rule of the nominal rulers of Fars, 
the Biyids; Fars now became part of Toghril Beg’s 
sultanate, although Saldjik control was not finally 
made firm until Fadliya was captured and killed in 
461/1069. Kawurd’s own claim to the Great Saldjuk 
sultanate, as senior member of the family after Alp 
Arstan’s death, and his resultant bid for power, have 
been mentioned above in 1. Arslan Shah in 508/1114- 
15 invaded Fars, then under the Turkish commander, 
on behalf of Muhammad b. Malik Shah, Cawuli 
Sakai, and also intervened at one point in a succes- 
sion dispute at Yazd involving the vassal governor of 
the Saldjiiks there, the Daylami ‘Ala? al-Dawla Gar- 
shasp [see KAKUYIDs]. 

Many of Kirman’s historic contacts were with the 
lands further east; in previous times Kirman had 
formed part of such military empires as those of the 
Saffarids (later 3rd/9th and early 4th/10th centuries) 
and of the Ghaznawids (early 5th/11th century). In 
the succession dispute of 510-12/1117-18 between the 
Ghaznawids Arslan Shah and his brother Bahram 
Shah, the latter appealed to Arslan Shah of Kirman 
for help; but Arslan Shah preferred to leave a situa- 
tion which came more within Sandjar’s sphere of in- 
terest (the dispute was in fact resolved by Sandjar’s 
military support at Ghazna for Bahram Shah’s can- 
didature). At some date unspecified by Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, Kawurd sent his son Amiran Shah with 
an army into Sistan, although at this time Sistan was 
attached, as a vassal state, to the Great Saldjiiks con- 
trolling Khurasan, to Toghril’s brother Misa Bight 
or Payghi and shortly afterwards to Caghri’s son 
Yakiti, and then in the next century, to Sandjar. 

The events of the last years of the Saldjik amirate 
in Kirman were in many ways a replica of what had 
already happened in the Saldjak lands of western Per- 
sia and Khurasan. In a period of short-reigning amirs, 
especially after 565/1170, the Saldjak princes in Kir- 
man fell under the control of slave commander 
atabegs, such as Mu?ayyid al-Din Rayhan, the former 
atabeg of Toghril Shah b. Muhammad (I) Shah b. 
Arslan Shah. The warfare which raged between the 
contenders for power devastated the countryside of 
Kirm4n and imposed new financial burdens on its 
people. Added to this, from 575/1179-80 onwards, 
Kirman was afflicted by fresh bands of Oghuz 
tribesmen deflected southwards from Khurasan by the 
fighting there between the Kh’4razm Shahs and the 
Ghirids, and these bands brought further ruin to 
agriculture and trade, bringing about severe famine 
in towns like Bardasir. Finally, in 582/1186, the 





Oghuz leader Malik Dinar took over the province 
from the last Saldjik amir, Muhammad (II) Shah b. 
Bahram Shah, who fled and ultimately entered the 
service of the Ghirids. This event came only eight 
years before the end also of the Saldjik sultanate in 
Western Persia; only in Anatolia did the Saldjiks now 
remain as rulers. 

Bibliography: In addition to the general 
primary sources for Saldjik history listed in 2. 
above (Rawandi, Bundari, Husayni, Ibn al-Athir, 
etc.), Kirman is especially well served for this 
period by its quite abundant local histories, in par- 
ticular, by Afdal al-Din Kirmani’s ‘Zkd al-‘ula li ’l- 
mawhkif al-a‘la and his Badayt‘ al-zaman ft wakayi‘ Kir- 
man, but also by what is in effect a special history of 
the Saldjiks of Kirman, Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s 
Ta°rtkh-Saldjitkiyan-i Kirman. For full details, see the 
Bibl. to KIRMAN. 

Of secondary sources, see M.Th. Houtsma, 
Zur Geschichte der Selgugen von Kermén, in ZDMG, 
xxxix (1885), 362-410 (essentially a résumé of 
Houtsma’s own edition of Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim); Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 58-60, 
87-90, 117, 173-4; Erdogan Mergil, Kirman 
Selcuklar, Istanbul 1980. 

4. The Saldjiks of Syria (471-511/1078- 
1117) 

The Turkmen bands which had come westwards 
with the Saldjak brothers went mainly towards 
Armenia, the Caucasus and Anatolia, but others of 
them infiltrated the regions of Diyar Bakr and the up- 
per part of al-Djazira. Already in the later part of 
Toghril’s reign, Turkmens had reached Malatya. In 
the 1060s they were harrying the countryside around 
Edessa (Urfa or al-Ruha [9.v.]), and Alp Arslan, 
during the course of his campaign against the Byzan- 
tines, attacked the city in spring 453/1071, and it may 
have accepted the nominal suzerainty of the Saldjik 
sultan; over the next three decades, until the arrival of 
the Frankish Crusaders, Edessa was to be attacked by 
various Turkmen commanders, including the Saldjik 
prince Tutush and the Artukid Sukman of Hisn 
Kayfa and Mardin (see J.B. Segal, Edessa ‘The Blessed 
City’, Oxford 1970, 220 ff.). 

The Saldjak sultans came to attach importance to 
Syria as the westwards extension of the position which 
they had established for themselves since Toghril’s 
time in Mawsil and the southern parts of al-Djazira, 
but most of all because it was a march province be- 
tween themselves, the champions of Sunni orthodoxy 
as they saw themselves, and their Shi‘i opponents and 
rivals, the Fatimids. Syria was a region of great 
fragmentation, politically, ethnically and confes- 
sionally, with a strong local strain of Shi‘ism amongst 
the Muslim Arab tribes and principalities there; the 
First Crusade was shortly afterwards to take advan- 
tage of these political, tribal and sectarian divisions. 

In the second half of the 5th/1lith century, the 
Fatimids’ hold on southern Syria and Palestine was 
progressively reduced, until by the time of appearance 
of the Franks, they held only some fortresses on the 
Palestinian and Lebanese coasts. This rolling-back of 
Fatimid control from inland Syria and Palestine was 
in part the work of various Turkmen commanders 
despatched there by the Great Saldjiiks, and in part 
that of Turkmen begs and their flocks, allowed to in- 
filtrate Syria and act on their own initiative. This last 
was the case with the tribal beg Atsiz b. Uvak [9.2.], 
who first, in 463/1071, entered southern Syria and 
Palestine at the invitation of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Mustansir [q.v.], who hoped to use him as a counter- 
force against the rebellious Bedouin Arab tribesmen 
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of the region. Atsiz tried to set up a Turkmen prin- 
cipality of his own there but, having fallen out with 
the Fatimids, whose army besieged him in Damascus, 
he had to appeal for aid to the Saldjak sultan Malik 
Shah. The latter in fact decided to allot central and 
southern Syria and Palestine as an appanage for his 
brother Tutush [9.v.]; once Tutush arrived in Syria, 
he lifted the siege of Damascus but executed his poten- 
tial rival Atsiz (471/1078). 

Tutush then began an amirate in Syria which lasted 
for seventeen years (471-88/1078-95). Northern 
Syria, with its strategically-placed centre of Aleppo, 
had been controlled by the Arab Mirdasids [see MIR- 
DAS, BANU], latterly in full decline, and replaced after 
472/1080 by the Saldjiiks’ vassal, the ‘Ukaylid 
Muslim b. Kuraysh [see ‘ukayLips]. Disputes over 
possession of Aleppo between Tutush and the Saldjuk 
leader of raids into Rim, Sulayman b. Kutulmush 
(see below, 5), which ended in Sulayman’s defeat and 
death in battle in 479/1086, led to Malik Shah’s com- 
ing west from Isfahan personally with a large army in 
order to impose order in Syria. He occupied Aleppo 
and appointed various of his commanders as gover- 
nors: Bozan in Edessa, Yaghi Siyan in Antioch, Ak 
Sonkur in Aleppo and northern Syria, and the 
Turkmen beg Artuk in Jerusalem. Al-Djazira and 
Syria were thus firmly brought within the supreme 
sultan’s control, with Tutush’s authority confined to 
central and southern Syria. All these local governors 
and Tutush were ordered to conduct operations 
against the coastal areas of the Levant, where petty 
rulers like Ibn ‘Ammar of Tripoli [see ‘AMMAR, BANU] 
still enjoyed virtually undisturbed power. 

The death of Malik Shah in 485/1092 enabled 
Tutush to put forward his claim, as the most ex- 
perienced of the surviving sons of Alp Arslan, to the 
supreme Saldjuk sultanate. He proclaimed himself 
sultan at Damascus, managed to kill Ak Sonkur and 
Bozan, and extended his military power over all Syria 
and al-Djazira, preparing to march eastwards into 
Persia against Malik Shah’s successor Berk-yaruk (see 
above, 1). But a majority of the great Turkish 
commanders—doubtless hoping to achieve a greater 
role in the state under the youthful Berk-yaruk than 
under the mature Tutush—eventually rallied to Berk- 
yaruk, and Tutush was defeated and killed near Rayy 
(Safar 488/February 1095). 

Berk-yaruk was never, however, able to exert his 
authority in the lands west of ‘Irak, and Tutush’s two 
sons Ridwan and Dukak, encouraged by the latter’s 
atabeg Tughtigin [¢.v.], a former slave commander of 
Tutush’s, succeeded to their father as maliks in Syria 
at Aleppo and Damascus respectively, refusing to 
recognise Berk-yaruk as sultan and making the khutba 
in Syria in their own names. The reigns of both of 
these princes largely coincided with the arrival in the 
Levant of the First Crusade, which injected a new ele- 
ment into the already complex political and dynastic 
rivalries in Syria. 

Dukak (488-97/1095-1104) remained for all of his 
reign very much in the shadow of Tughtigin, who was 
not only his atabeg but also his stepfather, since 
Tutush had given Dukak’s mother in marriage to 
Tughtigin. From the outset, Ridwan (488-507/1095- 
1113 [g.v.]) was at odds with his brother and with 
Tughtigin, and in 489/1096 or the following year, the 
two sides clashed in battle near Kinnasrin [g.v.], Rid- 
wan having secured troop reinforcements from the 
Fatimids. Dukak and Yaghi Siyan were decisively 
defeated, and had to agree to placing Ridwan’s name 
in the &hujbas of Damascus and Antioch before their 
own. When the Crusaders besieged Yaghi Siyan in 


Antioch, Dukak and Tughtigin sent soldiers to rein- 
force an army sent by the supreme sultan Berk-yaruk, 
but failed to save the city (henceforth the centre of the 
Latin Principality of Antioch), and Ridwan himself 
was soon afterwards defeated by the Franks. Dukak 
died in 497/1104, and Tughtigin simply replaced him 
at Damascus by Dukak’s young brother Ertash or 
Begtash, until shortly afterwards Tughtigin dispensed 
with them and assumed both de jure and de facto power. 
With this, Saldjik rule in Damascus ended. 

Although there were local, temporary alliances 
amongst the Turkish and Arab princes of Syria and 
Palestine against the Crusaders, the irreconcilable 
division between Ridwan and Tughtigin had allowed 
the Franks to continue their march southwards to 
Jerusalem and beyond. Damascus, a firmly Sunni city 
and the bastion of orthodoxy in Syria, was, under the 
skilful rule of Tughtigin, able to withstand pressure 
from the Crusaders, and Tughtigin went on to found 
his own short-lived Turkish dynasty there, the Bérids 
[see BURIDs]; before his death in 522/1128, he had in 
509/1116 been reconciled to the Saldjik sultan 
Mahmid b. Muhammad and had been appointed 
governor for the Saldjiks over Syria. 

After Dukak’s death, the Aleppo branch of the 
Saldjuks of Syria had nevertheless another decade of 
life under Ridwan. This last was in a more difficult 
position than his brother had been in Damascus. 
Aleppo was more exposed to Frankish attacks, both 
from the nearby County of Edessa and also from the 
Crusaders in the west Syrian Levantine coastlands. 
His willingness to use the Ismaili or Assassin 
elements within Aleppo as his allies, in the often 
desperate situations in which he found himself, gave 
him a tainted reputation amongst the orthodox 
Muslims. Conscious of his weak position, he tried to 
avoid warfare if the risks were too high and, if 
necessary, to buy off the Crusader princes. He was 
perfectly prepared to ally with the Franks in the com- 
plex, petty rivalries of the north Syrian region, as in 
501/1108, when he allied with Tancred of Edessa and 
Antioch against the lord of Mawsil, the Saldjik com- 
mander Sawali Saka’G and the latter’s ally, the 
dispossessed Baldwin of Edessa; and when, later, 
Mawdiud of Mawsil and Tughtigin organised an gjthad 
against the Crusaders, Ridwan sent only a small, 
token force. 

Ridwan died in 507/1113, and was succeeded brief- 
ly by his young sons Alp Arslan (507/1113) and Sultan 
Shah (508-17/1114-23), the latter under the tutelage 
of the Artukids Il Ghazi and then Nar al-Dawla 
Balak, control of Aleppo falling after 517/1123 to Ak 
Sonkor al-Bursuki. The Saldjik sultans in western 
Persia and ‘Irak thus no longer had any influence in 
Syrian affairs, and relations between ‘Irak and Syria 
were henceforth to be the responsibility of 
autonomous, former Saldjik commanders like Ak 
Sonkur al-Bursuki and ‘Im4d al-Din Zangi. The long- 
term effect of direct Saldjik interest in Syria, from the 
middle years of the 5th/11th century onwards for 
roughly half-a-century, had been to introduce the new 
element of Turkmen begs and their tribesmen, and in 
their followings, a number of Kurds also, into what 
had previously been a predominantly Semitic land; 
henceforth, the region became even more ethnically 
varied. 

Bibliography: The main primary sources are 

Ibn al-Kalanisi; Ibn al-Furat; Ibn ‘Asakir; Ibn al- 

Djawzi; Ibn al-‘Adim; Ibn al-Athir. For a detailed 

survey of the Arabic sources, see Cahen, La Syrie du 

nord a l’époque des Crotsades et la principauté frangue, 

Paris 1940, introd. on the sources, 35-49. 
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Of secondary sources, see H.A.R. Gibb, The 
Damascus chronicle of the Crusades ... from the Chronicle 
of Ibn al-Qalénisi, London 1932, introd.; Cahen, La 
Syrie du nord, parts 1 and 2; idem, The Turkish inva- 
stons: the Selchiikids; in A history of the Crusades, 
i; Kafesoglu, A history of the Seljuks, tr. Leiser; Ali 
Sevim, Suriye ve Filistin Selguklan tarthi, Ankara 
1983. 

5. The Saldjiks of Ram (ca. 483-707/ca. 
1081-1307) 

It is soon after Alp Arslan’s victory at Malazgird 
(see above, section III. 1) that we hear of the activities 
in Anatolia of the four sons of Kutalmish or 
Kutlumush b. Arslan Isra?il, and the descendants of 
one of these sons, Sulayman, were to found in central 
Anatolia the Saldjik sultanate of Rim based on 
Iconium or Konya [q.v.]. As noted above (loc. cit.), 
and pace the views of some modern Turkish nationalist 
historians, these activities seem to have been purely 
acts of individual enterprise, although later official 
historiography promoted by the Saldjiiks of Ram in 
the 7th/13th century asserted that the Great Saldjiik 
sultan Malik Shah had, on his accession, personally 
bestowed the land of Rum on his cousins, the sons of 
Kutalmish. In fact, these last seem earlier to have 
been under official Saldjak surveillance, and only 
managed to escape to the safety of the fluid, govern- 
mentally uncontrolled Anatolian frontiers after Alp 
Arslan’s death. Official disapproval continued under 
Malik Shah, who had Mansur b. Kutalmish killed, 
and although Sulayman escaped, he was later killed in 
battle, contending with his kinsman Tutush for con- 
trol of Aleppo in 479/1086. 

Meanwhile, Turkmen bands had been operating 
within Asia Minor, raiding as far as the shores of the 
Sea of Marmara and the Aegean, so that Sulayman 
had reached Nicaea or Iznik in the far north-west of 
the land, and it is from this time that one may roughly 
date the beginnings of a Saldjak principality in 
Anatolia. After Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092, 
Sulayman’s son Kilit Arslan I (485-500/1092-1107) 
managed to escape from captivity and was raised to 
the leadership of the Turkmens on northwestern 
Anatolia, only moving his capital to Konya after the 
Frankish armies of the First Crusade recaptured 
Nicaea in 1097. Malik Shah had not had any definite 
plan for the overrunning of Anatolia. He did, how- 
ever, regard himself as head of all the Turks, and 
wished to control the Turkmens, the most 
anarchically-inclined of his people, and in pursuit of 
this had been prepared to make an agreement with the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexis Comnenus, whose empire 
was being threatened by the Turkmens’ depredations. 

The infant Saldjak principality in Konya was only 
one of several Turkmen beyliks which now took shape 
in central and eastern Anatolia, such as the Saltukids 
{see sALTUK oOGHULLARI] in Erzerum, the 
Mengiidjekids [see MENGUCEK] in Erzincan and other 
towns of the east, the Shah Armanids [g.v.] of 
Sdkmen’s line in Akhlat to the west of Lake Van and 
the Artukids [g.v.] in Diyarbakr. The most serious 
rival, because geographically closest to the Saldjuks, 
was the Danishmendids [g.v.] of north-central 
Anatolia, who controlled the northerly route across 
the land via Sivas, Kayseri and Ankara, and who after 
529/1134-5 enjoyed the title of Malik bestowed on 
them by the ‘Abbasid caliph for their zeal in ghazw 
against the Byzantines. 

When Kilié Arslan I was killed in battle, there was 
a temporary division of the Saldjak lands. The ap- 
pearance of the First Crusaders and a re-assertion of 
Byzantine power, plus the policy of containment of 


the Turkmens applied on their western frontier by the 
Great Saldjik sultans in Persia and ‘Irak, had meant 
that the various Turkish groups in Anatolia were con- 
fined to the interior of Asia Minor. There was some 
occasional cooperation between the Saldjik of Rim 
Rukn al-Din Mas‘id I b. Kilié Arslan I (510-51/1117- 
56) and the Danishmendids against such foes as the 
Byzantines and the Armenians of Cilicia and Little 
Armenia, but after the death of the Danishmendid 
Muhammad b. Gimiishtigin in 536/1142, the 
Saldjiks gradually secured the preponderance in cen- 
tral Anatolia. Mas‘id fought off only with difficulty a 
Byzantine attack on Konya led by Manuel I Com- 
nenus (541/1147), being saved by the Emperor’s 
receiving news of the appearance further west of the 
Second Crusade. Mas‘td’s son ‘Izz al-Din Kilié 
Arslan IT (551-ca, 581/1156-ca. 1185) secured revenge 
by inflicting a severe defeat on Manuel’s army at the 
pass of Myriocephalon near Lake Egridir in 
572/1176, thereby preventing a further attack on the 
capital. Myriocephalon was as significant in its long- 
term effects as Malazgird had been. The Frankish- 
Byzantine project for the recovery of Anatolia collaps- 
ed and Greek hopes of such a reconquest faded, a pro- 
cess to be sealed by the capture of Constantinople in 
1204 by the Fourth Crusaders and the reduction of 
Byzantine control over Anatolia to the region around 
Nicaea and the principality of Trebizond. The 
Saldjik sultanate of Ram and the general Turkish 
presence were now an inassailable reality and could 
not be regarded in any way as temporary. In practice, 
as with Alp Arslan after Malazgird, Kilit Arslan II’s 
policy towards the Greeks was restrained and 
moderate, and he seems to have been content with the 
aim of uniting all the Turks of central and eastern 
Anatolia under his own rule rather than with dealing 
further direct blows at the Byzantine empire. 

Neither the Muslim nor the Byzantine sources are 
very informative about the question of Saldjak 
titulature and monarchical practices at this time. 
Greek writers had accorded the title of ‘‘sultan’’ to 
Sulayman in the later 5th/1ith century, but this can 
only have reflected an informal usage by Sulayman’s 
Turkmen followers, for neither the Great Saldjik 
sultan not the ‘Abbasid caliph can have bestowed it on 
him. Writers of the 6th/12th century seem to have 
described the rulers in Konya as Maliks more often 
than as sultans, but it is difficult to discern what the 
relationship between the two titles was at this time. 
From coins and inscriptions, and from some quasi- 
official documents, we know that Kilit Arslan IT 
called himself ‘‘Sultan of the Arabs and the ‘Adjam’’, 
the latter term clearly implying the Turks rather than 
the Persians (as in traditional, earlier usage) and, lat- 
terly, ‘‘Sultan of the land of Rim, and of the Arme- 
nians, Franks and Syria’’ (the Saldjiks referred to 
their land at this time, at least in informal usage, as 
Rum, and themselves as the Saldjiks of Rim; see 
RUM. 2). The title of Ghazi, employed by the 
Danishmendids and the eastern Anatolian Turkmen 
princes, is absent amongst the Saldjuks. Like the 
Great Saldjiks of the 6th/12th century, young 
members of the Rim Saldjuks had Atabegs at their 
sides, and these are still found—although little is 
known of them beyond their names—in the 7th/13th 
century; but the office never acquired in Rim the im- 
portance, with its potentialities for seizure of de facto 
power in the state, which it did in the Saldjik domi- 
nions further east. 

A further consequence of the Myriocephalon vic- 
tory was that it eventually opened up for the Saldjiiks 
the way towards the Mediterranean shores and the 
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ports of Antalya (seized by Kay Khusraw I in 
601/1207) and Alanya (named ‘Ala@iyya after the 
sultan ‘Al@ al-Din Kay Kubadh I, 616-34/1220-37). 
Also, towards the end of the 6th/12th century the 
Turkmen amir of Tokat captured Samsun [see sAM- 
stn], thus bringing Turkish arms to the Black Sea 
shores, and this was followed by the conquest of 
Sinope [see stints] by ‘Izz al-Din Kay Kawis | (608- 
16/1211-20) from the Trebizond Comneni in 
611/1214. Hence whereas the Turkish powers of 
Anatolia had been essentially landlocked and confined 
to the interior plateau, they now had access to the 
seas. For the Saldjiiks, this was to mean exploitation 
of their position athwart the north-south trade routes 
of Anatolia and trade relations with the Venetians— 
enemies of the Byzantines—in Antalya, so that the 
sultanate benefited from Venetian trade with Alexan- 
dria. Commerce between the Black Sea ports and the 
great Crimean entrepét of Sughdak tended to be con- 
trolled by the Greek principality of Trebizond, but 
from 1225 to 1239, the date of the definitive conquest 
of South Russia and the Crimea by the Mongols of the 
Golden Horde [see BATU], Kay Kubadh I was able, 
through Kastamonu and the Black Sea ports, to 
establish his suzerainty in Sughdak [g.v. and Kirim}. 
Towards the end of his life, in one of the periodic 
recrudescences of the old Turkish principle of 
patrimonial division, Kilit¢ Arslan II divided his 
kingdom amongst his ten sons and some other male 
relatives, allotting various towns to each of them. Not 
surprisingly, a period of succession disputes and 
weakness ensued over the next two decades. In 1190 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and his Crusading 
army plundered Konya whilst Kili¢ Arslan took 
refuge in the citadel. But the crisis in the state was sur- 
mounted by the opening of the 7th/13th century, and 
the first forty years of this century were to mark the 
apogee of the sultanate under such rulers as Kay 
Kawis I and Kay Kubadh I. For half a century there 
was peace with Byzantium, the result of an agreement 
between Kay Kawis I and Theodore Lascaris, and 
the Saldjuks henceforth concentrated their military ef- 
forts on the eastern frontiers, in Cilicia, Syria, al- 
Djazira, and against Trebizond. But these eastern 
fringes of Anatolia were now in fact becoming 
threatened by the expansionism of the Kh”arazm 
Shahs (g.v.]. The Kh’arazmians first appeared in 
eastern Anatolia in 623/1226, leading Kay Kubadh I 
to ally with the Ayyibids of Syria and Diyarbakr, 
equally menaced. The Saldjik sultan was now at the 
height of his power, as undisputed master of most of 
Anatolia and suzerain of the surrounding smaller 
Christian Greek, Armenian and Georgian states; the 
financial and artistic resources which he could com- 
mand for building purposes and the splendour of his 
manner of life are seen in the many palaces which he 
constructed, such as the Kubadhabad palace on Lake 
Beysehir and the Kay Kubadhiyya one near Kayseri 
[q.vv.], both only now being excavated properly. 
The Mongols appeared in eastern Anatolia in 
640/1242-3 at a time when the Ghiyath al-Din Kay 
Khusraw II had only just with difficulty quelled the 
prolonged rebellion in eastern and northern Anatolia, 
which had started in 638/1240, of a Turkish popular 
holy man, Baba Ishak, who claimed to be a prophetic 
messenger (rasul) [see BABA*I, and below, section IV. 
2). Kay Khusraw II (634-44/1237-46) was distinctly 
less capable than his predecessors, but he assembled 
an army which included, as well as his own troops, 
Armenians, Greeks and Franks; however, he was 
defeated by the Mongol commander Baydju at Kése 
Dagh [g.v.] in the region of Sivas (641/1243). 


Although the Mongols allowed the sultan to retain his 
throne in Konya, it was as a vassal of the Mongols 
liable to heavy tribute. There was subsequently dis- 
sent within the client Saldjak state when the dead Kay 
Khusraw II’s throne was disputed by the officials and 
commanders supporting his minor sons. Only in 
659/1261 did Rukn al-Din Kay Kawis II establish a 
certain measure of power in Konya. But until his ex- 
ecution in 676/1277 by the Il Khanid Abaka after a 
Mongol defeat at the hands of the invading Mamlik 
army of Baybars of Egypt and Syria, real power in the 
Saldjak state was exercised by the Parwana Mu‘in al- 
Din Sulayman [g.v.], son of a former vizier of the 
Saldjaks, who worked closely with the Mongols and 
endeavoured to reduce tensions between incoming 
Turco-Mongol soldiers and the established Turkmen 
groups of Anatolia. His death marks the end of semi- 
independence for the sultans in Konya, for the Il 
Khanids now resorted to direct rule through their own 
alien Persian and Turco-Mongol official and com- 
manders. The Saldjuk military forces were disbanded, 
to swell the ranks of malcontents and bandits through- 
out the Anatolian countryside. 

Specifically Perso-Mongol institutions and prac- 
tices were now introduced into Anatolia, in par- 
ticular, fiscal ones (see below, section V. 2). Mongol 
taxation in Anatolia was undoubtedly heavy, but 
there was nevertheless little perceptible adverse effect 
on the general economic and commercial well-being of 
the area, with agricultural production and external 
trade remaining buoyant and with a continued en- 
dowment and construction of public and charitable 
buildings (see below, sections V. 2, and VI. 2). 

The II Khans led various expeditions into Anatolia 
to quell local rulers such as the Karamanids [see 
KARAMAN-OGHULLaRi] and Ashrafids [see ASHRAF- 
OGHULLARi] and other unrest, and to reassert Mongol 
financial demands, such as the expedition of 
Gaykhatu in 690-1/1291-2 which spread terror and 
devastation throughout southern Anatolia as far west 
as Menteshe [see MENTESHE-ELI] and the Aegean Sea 
coastlands. Various ambitious Turco-Mongol com- 
manders within Anatolia also led revolts, contributing 
to a general atmosphere of disintegration and tyran- 
nical rule. The fainéant Saldjak sultan ‘Ala? al-Din 
Kay Kubadh III was executed by Ghazan Khan [g. 2. ] 
in 702/1303, and the sultanate disappeared, in 
obscure circumstances, in 707/1307. It was only after 
a period of control by the I! Khanids’ commanders of 
the Cobanid family [see CUBANnips] that Anatolia 
eventually emerged into the age of the beyltks, with a 
fragmentation of fawdif or petty principalities com- 
parable to those in 5th/11th-century Muslim Spain. 

Some descendants of the Rim Saldjiks seem to 
have survived into later times. One Kilit¢ Arslan b. 
Lutfi b. Sawti, possibly a Saldjik, governed Alanya 
in the 1460s before the Ottoman annexation of 
876/1471; and a later Ottoman historian, SAI, says 
that after the deposition of the last Saldjak Ghiyath al- 
Din Mas‘dd III, Ghazan granted Sinope to a Saldjak 
prince, Ghazi Celebi, who became active from there 
against the Greeks of Trebizond and the Genoese in 
the Black Sea. 
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references by G. Leiser, The Seljuks of Anatolia, their 

history and culture according to local Muslim sources, Salt 

Lake City 1992. 

2. Studies. Cahen, op. cit.; S. Vryonis, The 
decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the process 
of Islamization from the eleventh through the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Berkeley, etc. 1971; Osman Turan, ch. 
Anatolia in the period of the Seljuks and the Beyliks, in 
Camb. hist. Islam, Cambridge 1970, i, 231-50; idem, 
Selguklar zamaninda Tiirktye. Siydst tarth Alp Arslan’dan 
Osman Gazi’ye 1071-1318, Istanbul 1971; A.G.C. 
Savvides, Byzantium in the Near East: its relations with 
the Seljuk sultanate of Rum in Asia Minor, the Armenians 
of Cilicia and the Mongols A.D. ¢. 1192-1237, 
Thessalonike 1981; G. Leiser (tr. and ed.), A history 
of the Seljuks. Ibrahim Kafesoglu’s interpretation and the 
resultant controversy, Carbondale and Edwardsville, 
Ill. 1988, 67-78. See also ANADOLU (iii) (i) on the 
course of the first Turkish conquests there, and the 
arts. on the individual sultans, KAY KAWUS I-II; KAY 
KHUSRAW I-III; KAY KUBADH I-11; KiLip] ARSLAN I-IV. 
For the chronology and genealogical connections of 
the Saldjuk sultans of Ram, see C.E. Bosworth, The 
new Islamic dynasties, ch. XI, no. 102. 

IV. Intellectual and religious history 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 

The territories of the Great Saldjiks and their suc- 
cessors here formed a mighty empire, of an extent not 
seen since the heyday of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, that 
century between 750 and 850 A.D. As heads of this 
empire, the Saldjik rulers in the second half of the 
Sth/1 1th century came to a working arrangement with 
the caliphs of their time which involved an affirmation 
of the caliph as the moral and spiritual head of the or- 
thodox Sunni community but which also incorporated 
the sultanate as the executive arm of the ideal Islamic 
government. The two were interconnected, for whilst 
the sultan derived, under the shari‘a, his ruling 
authority from the caliph, the latter recognised that 
the sultanate provided the restraining and coercive 
power, Ibn Khaldiin’s wazi‘, which alone could bring 
about stability in civil government and thus enable the 
subjects to live the good Muslim life in the present 
world and to achieve salvation in the next. It was to 
be the task of al-Ghazali, in particular—a man whose 
whole career was spent during the halcyon decades of 
Saldjik power—to establish the theoretical bases for 
this relationship and partnership between caliph and 
sultan (see L. Binder, Al-Ghazali’s theory of Islamic 
government, in MW, xlv [1955], 229-41). 

The orthodox Sunnism which al-Ghazali_re- 
presented was thus the religious force behind the 
Saldjik ideal of government. Now that the Shi‘T 
Biyids had been overthrown, Sunnism had behind it 
the full support of the Saldjak ruling authority in the 
‘Iraki and Persian lands, and it was at this time a 
vital, intellectually far-ranging force, uniting within 
itself many stimulating curents of thought. Thus 
although Mut‘tazilism [see mu‘TaziLa] was in the end 
successfully challenged by what became the Ash‘ari 
and, later, the Maturidi forms of kalam or dogmatic 
theology and argumentation, it still retained some 
strength amongst Sunni scholars in Baghdad and in 
the eastern parts of the empire, notably Khurasan, as 
also in Kh’arazm and Transoxania, as well as in- 
fluencing some strains of Shi‘ism. In addition to this, 


Sunni orthodoxy was represented within the Saldjak 
dominions by the traditionalist Hanbalism and, much 
more widely, by the two orthodox theological systems 
of the Ash‘ari and then the Maturidi kalam, men- 
tioned above, whose counterparts in the sphere of law 
or fikh tended to be the Shafii and Hanafi madhhabs, 
although the correspondence was not always an exact 
one, and the various madhahib did not necessarily have 
ties to any particular theological school; George 
Makdisi has pointed out that Ash‘arism was not coter- 
minous with Shafi‘ism and that there were Shafi‘T op- 
ponents of the Ash‘ari kalam, though such opposition 
was obviously not so violent as e.g. amongst the Han- 
balis (see his Ash‘ari and the Ash‘arites in Islamic religious 
history, in SI, xvii [1962], 37-80, xviii [1963], 19-39; 
he also makes the general point here that the strength 
and importance of Ash‘arism in the historical 
development of Islamic theology has in any case been 
exaggerated). Shafifism-Ash‘arism, which gave 
especial emphasis to tradition, hadith [g.v., and see 
AsH‘aRIyya], in the formation of law and theology, 
became implanted at Nish4pir in the early 5th/11th 
century through the efforts of certain famous 
mutakallimin like Ibn Farak [g.v.], as part of a general 
eastwards expansion into Persia by Shafi‘ism in the 
4th/10th century. Hanafism, with its greater emphasis 
on rationalism in the evolution of fikh [see HANAFIYYA] 
had early become dominant in Persia, spreading to 
Samanid Transoxania, and remaining entrenched in 
such northern Persian centres as Rayy. During the 
Saldjiik period it had the great advantage of support 
from the Turkish ruling establishment, above all, 
from such sultans as Toghril Beg and Alp Arslan, who 
were especially fervent proponents of Hanafism. They 
pursued deliberate policies of appointing Hanafi 
imams, kadis and khatibs wherever possible within their 
dominions, and of curbing the Shafi‘is; it was not un- 
til after Alp Arslan’s death that the Ash‘ari-Shafi‘t 
vizier Nizam al-Mulk was able cautiously to promote 
his own favoured party and to endeavour to redress 
the balance somewhat in favour of the Ash‘aris and 
Shafi‘is (see for the effects of this policy in one place, 
R.W. Bulliet, The political-religious history of Nishapur in 
the eleventh century, in D.S. Richards (ed.), Islamic 
civilisation 950-1150, Oxford 1973, 85-8). Hanbalism 
during the Saldjik period was essentially centred on 
Baghdad and Damascus (the latter city, of course, on- 
ly directly ruled by the Saldjuks for some forty years, 
see above, section III. 4). It had been strengthened in 
the century preceding Toghril Beg’s appearance in 
the ‘Abbasid capital through its rdle as the focus there 
for Sunni opposition to the Biyids’ pro-Shi‘t 
measures [see HANABILA]. After 447/1061 it had to 
compete there with other forms of Sunnism, such as 
the Shafitism-Ash‘arism taught from the Baghdad 
madrasa or college founded by Nizam al-Mulk in 
459/1067 (see further on this, below), and with 
Muttazilism and Sufi mysticism. But it produced one 
of the greatest theologico-political figures of 
Baghdad’s history, Ibn ‘Akil (d. 513/1119 [¢.v.]), and 
in the 6th/12th century Hanbalism enjoyed a 
resurgence in influence under the patronage of 
caliphal officials like ‘Awn al-Din Ibn Hubayra (d. 
560/1165 [g.v.]) and the example of the Sufi shaykh 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (d. 561/1146 [9.v.]; during 
this period, several Hanbali madrasas were founded by 
influential patrons (see Makdisi, Muslim institutions of 
learning in eleventh-century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv 
[1961], 26-9). The deleterious effects of the sectarian- 
social rivalries between Sunni theological and legal 
schools, the Shi‘a and the Karramiyya, were visible in 
the social and religious turmoil in many of the towns 
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of the Saldjik empire, from Baghdad to Harat, men- 
tioned below in section V.1, concerning the ‘asabiyyat 
(see in general on Sunnism at this time, W. 
Madelung, Religious trends in early Islamic Iran, Albany 
1988, 26-38). 

The dominant forms of Sunni kalam just described 
likewise triumphed in the end over the more 
speculative forms of Islamic thought, those of the 
falasifa or philosophers [see FALASIFA; FAYLASUF], with 
their Aristotelian or Neoplatonist forms of reasoning; 
al-Ghazali’s exposé in his autobiographical a/-Munkidh 
min al-dalal of the insufficiency of philosophy to pro- 
vide a sure foundation for man’s salvation, and his 
polemic against its exponents, his Tahafut al-falasifa, 
were only two of several attempted refutations. 
Nevertheless, the succession of followers of the great 
Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037 {q.v.]) continued in the Persian 
lands during the Saldjak period, and the scientist, phi- 
losopher and poet ‘Umar Khayyam (d. 526/1131 
[g.v.]) regarded Ibn Sina as his master; it seems that 
‘Umar entered the service of Malik Shah after that 
sultan’s expedition into Transoxania against the 
Karakhanid Shams al-Mulk Nasr in 466/1073-4 (see 
above, section III.1) and became one of his nadims 
(q.v.] or intimates. 

Above all, the overriding strength of Sunnism 
manifested itself in the religious-educational field, 
with the great impetus to the foundation and endow- 
ment of new madrasas and masdjtds, mosque-colleges, 
under the patronage not only of the Saldjik sultans 
but of numerous of their viziers, officials, of mer- 
chants, of city notables, etc. (see on this movement, 
below), a movement which affected not only the lands 
of Persia and ‘Irak ruled over by the Saldjiks but also 
the more westerly ones of the Levant and Egypt, 
especially after the disappearance of the Shy“ Fatimids 
from there. 

Madrasas, mosque-colleges and associated teaching 
institutions like the dar al-‘ilm had existed in ‘Irak and 
the Persian lands since at least the 4th/10th century, 
and the Buyids and such governors of theirs as Badr 
b. Hasanawayh [see HASANWaAYH] had enthusiastically 
furthered and endowed their foundation. But their 
spread received an impetus under the Saldjiks 
through the patronage of great men like the Shafi‘i- 
Ash‘aris Nizam al-Mulk and Malik Shah’s mustaw/t 
or chief accountant Tadj al-Mulk Abu ’!l-Ghana’im; 
the Hanafi mustawft of Alp Arslan, Sharaf al-Mulk 
Abi Sa‘d, who founded the shrine-college of Abi 
Hanifa in Baghdad which seems to have been more 
important than the celebrated Nizamiyya there; and 
the Hanbali viziers of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, such as 
Nizam al-Din Abi Nasr Ibn Djahir [see pDjanir, 
BANU], whose residence in the capital, subsequently 
turned into a madrasa, was presided over by the promi- 
nent scholar Ibn al-Djawzi (q.v.] (see Makdisi, op. czt., 
17 ff.). Best known is the network of Shafi‘i-Ash‘ari 
colleges founded by Nizam al-Mulk across the Saldjik 
dominions (the later biographer of Shafi‘i ‘u/ama?, al- 
Subki [¢.v.], enumerates nine Nizdmiyyas, of which 
five were in Khurasan and the Caspian provinces, one 
in Djibal and three in ‘Irak); a novel feature here was 
that the vizier reserved for himself and his descen- 
dants administrative control of them. But the general 
religious and cultural significance of these institutions 
may have been disproportionately stressed in both the 
contemporary sources and in modern studies, for by 
the 6th/12th century the Nizamiyyas do not seem to 
have been particularly flourishing, and the descen- 
dants of the vizier had lost control of them. In 
Nishapir, the Nizaémiyya there was headed in the first 
half of that century by a pupil of al-Ghazali’s, but he 


was killed by the Oghuz in 548/1153-4, when several 
other madrasas and mosques were destroyed (see 
Bulliet, The patricians of Nishapur. A study in medieval 
Islamic social history, Cambridge, Mass. 1972, 73-5, 
254-5, and, in general, mapRasa. I. 4 and NIZAM 
AL-MULK]. 

Much light is shown on the distribution of Shi‘ism 
during the Saldjik period by two Shi‘t works of the 
time, the Kitab al-Nakd of Abd al-Djalil Kazwini Razi 
(mid-6th/12th century) and the Tabsirat al-‘awamm of 
Sayyid Murtada Razi from the opening of the 
7th/13th century. They confirm the impression of the 
historical and biographical sources that Khurasan and 
Transoxania were strongholds of Sunni orthodoxy, 
apart from communities of sayyzds in places like 
Nishapir, Tis and Bayhak, but that Shi‘ism had 
some strong groups in northwestern Persia, with the 
Zaydis in the Caspian provinces (where the khufba was 
still made in some places for the Zaydi imam), and the 
Dja‘faris or Twelvers influential in the urban centres 
of Djibal like Rayy, Kazwin, Kumm, Awa and 
Kashan, having their own madrasas and kubbas [q.v.] 
or tombs in some of these centres. The establishment 
of Isma‘ilism in Daylam, the region of Isfahan and 
Kuhistan has already been noted (above, section III, 
1). The two great groups of the Sunnis and Shi‘is, 
although on occasion at odds with each other, and 
with the Shi‘a stimatised as Rawafid [see RAFIpA] in 
Sunni works like Nizam al-Mulk’s Styasat-ndma, in 
practice mostly co-existed peacefully with each other, 
and Shi‘is were represented quite significantly in the 
ranks of Saldjik officialdom right up to the office of 
vizier; the common enemy of both was IsmA‘ilism (see 
A. Bausani, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 290-6; J. 
Calmard, Le chitsme imamite en Iran a l’époque seldjoukide 
d’aprés le Kitab al-Naqd, in Le monde iranten et (’Islam, 
sociétés et cultures, i [Geneva-Paris, 1971}, 43-67). 

The Saldjik period was further important for the 
development of Sifism in provinces like Khurdsan, 
Transoxania and ‘Irak, with a distinctive school of 
Sdfism now emerging in the Persian lands. This was 
particularly the case with Khurasan, where Sifism 
was henceforth to benefit much from official Saldjuk 
patronage, whereas, up to the opening of the 5th/11th 
century, zuhd or asceticism there had been mainly the 
province of the Karramiyya (on whom see below), 
with some adherents of the Malamatiyya [q.v.] in the 
towns (see J. Chabbi, Remarques sur le développement 
historique des mouvements ascétiques et mystiques au 
Khurasan, in SI, xlvi [1977], 41-5, 55-9). In the early 
years of the Saldjuk period, the Sufi shaykh and 
thaumaturge Abu Sa‘id b. Abi ’l-Khayr was still liv- 
ing (d. 440/1048-9 [g.v.]) and allegedly foretold the 
greatness of Toghril and Caghri when they visited 
him at Mayhana [q.v.] (see F. Meier, Abu Sa%id-1 Aba 
l-Hayr (357-440/967-1049), Wirklichkett und Legende, 
Leiden-Tehran-Liége 1976, 327-9). From the next 
generation or so were ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari (d. 
481/1089 [9.v.]) and Abu ’l-Kasim al-Kushayri (d. 
465/1072) [9.v.]) who, together with Aba Hamid al- 
Ghazali (d. 505/1111 (g.v.]), did much to incorporate 
the moderate form of Sufi mysticism into the fabric of 
Sunni orthodoxy. A notable feature of Persian Safism 
at this time came to be its grouping around the 
khanakahs [see KHANKAH] or dervish convents, and the 
influence of Khurasani shaykhs and their institutions 
spread westwards through the Saldjak lands; thus 
Chabbi has noted that the founders of the ribats [q.v.] 
or centres for devotion, study, preaching, etc., in 
Baghdad during the first half of the 5th/1ith century 
were almost all Khurasanis (La fonction du ribat a 
Bagdad du V' siécle au début du VITe siécle, in REI, xii 
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(1974], 107). The next century, the 6th/12th one, was 
notable for the formation of several of the major der- 
vish orders (furuk [see TaRIka]), including the 
Kadiriyya (9.v.], the Yasawiyya [see AHMAD YASAWi], 
the Rifa‘iyya, the Suhrawardiyya [g.vv.] and the 
Kubrawiyya [see KUBRA, NADJM AL-DIN]. See further, 
J.S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders in Islam, Oxford 
1971, 31-60; Bausani, in Cambd. hist. of Iran, v, 296- 
302; Madelung, op. cit., 49-53. 

As just noted, the ascetic strain within Sufism 
originally had had its counterpart in eastern Persia in 
the form of the ascetic but activist movement of the 
Karramiyya [q.v.], especially vociferous in Nishapir 
and strong in the rural, mountainous, eastern fringes 
of the province, what is now western Afghanistan. In 
the early years of the 5th/11th century, the Kar- 
ramiyya and their khanakahs had enjoyed some 
patronage from the Ghaznawids; this favour disap- 
peared with the advent of the Saldjiks and became an 
active disapproval on the part of the ruling authority, 
but the Karramiyya remained an assertive element in 
Nishaptr and elsewhere all through that same century 
(as their mention as participants in the ‘asabiyyat of the 
time shows); it was only during the course of the suc- 
ceeding 6th/12th century that they were pushed 
eastwards into regions less accessible to Saldjik con- 
trol such as Ghartistan and Ghar; thus the Karrami 
madrasa at Bayhak, founded in the opening years of 
the Sth/11th century, had disappeared when the local 
historian Ibn Funduk wrote (sc. in 563/1168), 
although the Hanafi and Shafi ones still survived 
(Ta*rtkh-i Bayhak, ed. Ahmad Bahmanyar, Tehran 
1317/1938, 194, 220-1; and, in general on the Kar- 
ramiyya, Madelung, op. cit., 39-46). 

Bibliography: Given in the article; see especially 
Bausani’s ch. Religion in the Saljug period, in Camb. 
hist. Iran, v, 283-302; and Madelung’s Religious 
trends in early Islamic Iran, which in part covers the 
Saldjuk period, notably chs. 3-4, 6-7. 

2. In Anatolia 

The Turkmens who entered Anatolia no doubt 
brought with them vestiges of the pre-Islamic, Inner 
Asian shamanistic past (survivals of which were ex- 
plored by Fuad Képrilii in various of his works, such 
as his Influence du chamanisme turco-mongol sur les ordres 
mystiques musulmans, Mems. de |’Institut de Turcologie 
de l’Université de Stamboul, N.S. 1, Istanbul 1929), 
but eventually became in considerable measure firm 
adherents of the near-universal Islamic maghhab for 
the Turks, the Hanafi one. But there seems to have 
been little original or creative theological and legal 
writing within Rim until well into the 7th/13th cen- 
tury, and the Turks of Anatolia were content to take 
from the ample heritage of the flourishing and produc- 
tive Hanafi scholarship of Khurasan and Transox- 
iana, transmitted to the lands further west by those 
scholars who in the 7th/13th century moved 
westwards before the advancing Mongols, such as 
Yiasuf b. Abi Sa‘id Ahmad al-Sidjistani, who compos- 
ed at Sivas in 639/1241-2 his Munyat al-mufti, which 
became a popular law book throughout the central 
and eastern Islamic lands (cf. Brockelmann, I?, 473, 
S I, 653). The concrete embodiments of the Islamic 
faith, in the form of mosques and madrasas, were 
somewhat late in appearing in Anatolia. The earliest 
mosques appear in the dominions of the Saldjaks and 
of the Turkmen dynasties of the Danishmendids, 
Mengiidjekids and Saltukids only after ca. 550/1155, 
whilst the earliest madrasa in Anatolia, known from its 
foundation inscription, was built at Kayseri in 
589/1193; this institution had by that time been 
flourishing in the Arab-Persian lands further east for 


nearly two centuries. Only with the consolidation of 
the sultanate in the 7th/13th century do mosques and 
madrasas become numerous in such towns as Konya, 
Kayseri and several other Anatolian ones, as also 
in Artukid Mardin [see Maprasa, III, at vol. V, 
1145-6]. 

Mysticism soon enjoyed a particularly lively growth 
in Anatolia, not only drawing its strength from the 
Persian lands (see below) but also attracting such a 
figure as the great Arab mystic of Spanish Muslim 
origin, Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240 [q..]), who travell- 
ed to Malatya and as far as Sivas and Konya. He was 
followed by his disciple SAfif al-Din Sulayman al- 
Tilimsani (d. 690/1291 [g.v.]), who settled in Rim for 
some time. Ibn al-‘Arabi was to have a considerable 
influence in Anatolia through Sadr al-Din Kinawi (d. 
673/1274 (9.v.]), so that his works later became 
standard texts for study in the curricula of the Ot- 
toman madrasas. Contacts with North African pilgrims 
who returned home via Anatolia were sufficient for 
them to have a small mosque of their own in Konya. 
Yet it was the Persian spiritual and literary tradition 
which speedily became dominant, reflecting Persian 
influence in other spheres such as administration and 
court life (see below, section V. 2). The Saldjak 
sultans themselves earlier adopted Persian epic names 
like Kay Kawias, Kay Khusraw and Kay Kubadh. 
The process was necessarily accentuated in the 
7th/13th century when there arrived in Konya such 
distinguished refugees as Baha? al-Din Muhammad 
Walad (d. 628/1231) and his son Djalal al-Din Rami 
(d. 672/1275 [g.v.]), from an ancient family in Balkh 
of preachers and mystics. Baha? al-Din Walad was in- 
vited to his captal by the sultan Kay Kubadh I, but 
did not survive there for long. His son, on the other 
hand, spent the greater part of his adult life at Konya, 
and it was there that he composed his Mathnawi (see 
below, section VII. 2). The Saldjiik capital according- 
ly became the centre of the Mawlawi Safi order as 
developed by Mawlana’s son Sultan Walad (d. 
712/1312 [g.v.]), with Rumi’s tomb as its spiritual 
power-house for centuries to come [see MAWLAWIYYA]. 
Another figure who came westwards to Rim was 
Nadjm al-Din Razi Daya (d. 654/156 [q.v.]), a former 
murid of the Safi master Nadjm al-Din Kubra {q.v.}, 
eponymous founder of the Kubrawiyya order, who 
does not, however, seem to have found Anatolia con- 
genial and who moved back to Tabriz and Baghdad; 
even so, his Mirsad al-‘tbad (see below, section VII. 2) 
became very popular in Anatolia and was later 
translated into Turkish. 

Such religious traditions and practices as those 
outlined above helped to consolidate what became the 
dominant, official Sunnism of Anatolia. But at a less 
exalted and articulate level were currents of beliefs 
which may well have gone back to the animistic past 
of the Turks, mentioned at the beginning of this sec- 
tion, especially amongst the Turkmens outside the 
towns, and there probably existed also ill-formed and 
emotionally-based pro-Shi‘i feelings such as were to 
be undoubtedly discernible amongst the ‘Alawi 
Turkmens of eastern Anatolia in the early Ottoman 
period. Only at times of particular political and social 
stress or upheaval did these somewhat inchoate trends 
of belief and thought come to the surface, assume 
tangible form and impinge on the wider political 
scene. Such was the case with the Baba’? movement, 
a religious one with social overtones, which disturbed 
much of Anatolia in the years just before the Mongol 
invasion there. Its leader, a popular, charismatic 
figure, Baba Ishak, defied the Saldjik armies for some 
time, and his movement was never completely ex- 
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tinguished in the countryside. It seems to have includ- 
ed extremist, messianic Shi‘i elements which 
recrudesced, or merged, soon afterwards, in the 
Bektashi movement, a connection explicitly made by 
the 8th/14th-century Sufi biographer Aflaki; Hadjdjr 
Bektash may have been a disciple of Baba Ishak [see 
BABA’l; BEKTASHIYYA]. 

Finally, a word should be said about the possible in- 
teraction of the great faiths in Anatolia, specifically 
between Islam and the Christian substratum there. It 
is hard to reach firm conclusions on such an elusive 
matter, but it seems that certain sultans, such as Kay 
Kubadh I, were enlightened and tolerant rulers, con- 
scious of the mixture of faiths and ethnoi over which 
they ruled. There were both Armenians and Greeks in 
the capital Konya, the latter with their monastery of 
St. Chariton and some Jews. Rumi seems to have had 
harmonious relations with the local Dkimmis, whilst 
remaining convinced of his own divine mission to con- 
vert them. Throughout Anatolia there was at the 
popular level an interchange, or double veneration, 
by Christians and Muslims at many holy sites (some 
no doubt with a continuity of mana going back to 
classical times), with the frequent equating of a saint 
of one faith with a saint of the other. The best-known 
of such equations is that of St. George with Khidr II- 
yas [q.v.]; at Konya, Muslims revered St. Am- 
philochius in the guise of Aflatiin or Plato, whose 
tomb was considered to be located there; elsewhere, 
they identified Sari Saltuk Dede [q.v.] with St. 
Nicholas and Hadjdji Bektash at Kirshehir with St. 
Charalambros. 

Bibliography: F.W. Hasluck, Christianity and 
Islam under the sultans, Oxford 1929; Cahen, Pre- 
Ottoman Turkey, 248-61, 347-58; Vryonis, The decline 
of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor; K6prila, The Sel- 
juks of Anatolia. 

V. Administrative, 
history 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 

Such an empire as the Saldjik one was not 
homogenous in social and ethnic composition, and, as 
noted above in section I, could not be ruled as a 
despotism, with a highly-centralised administration, 
like its predecessor in the eastern Persian lands, the 
Ghaznawid empire. For, to take one prerequisite for 
centralised, authoritarian control over a far-flung em- 
pire, sc. an efficient internal espionage system and 
postal service network (darid, later ulagh), the Saldjak 
sultans deliberately eschewed this; Nizam al-Mulk’s 
lament that the Saldjak sultans showed no interest in 
this system is well-known (Siyasat-nama, § 10), and 
Andshirwan b. Khalid implies that Alp Arslan’s 
abolition of the previously-existing barid and khkabar 
system, on the basis of what he calls a ‘‘whim’’ (wahm) 
but which was more likely a deliberate choice, was a 
cause of the spread of IsmA‘ilism and of the terror in 
people’s minds which exaggerated, ill-informed ac- 
counts of the Assassins’ activities brought about (al- 
Bundari, ed. Houtsma, 67). 

In any case, the early sultans, with their Central 
Asian tribal origins, did not at first conceive of them- 
selves as territorial monarchs but as leaders of 
nomadic hordes who happened to range with their 
flocks in search of pasture over a particularly large 
stretch of territory within the Dar al-Islam. But these 
ideas soon became modified as, already by the end of 
Toghril’s reign and during that of Alp Arslan, the 
sultans settled down as rulers over a defined territory, 
even though the Saldjiiks never, until the end of the 
dynasty, resided in one permanent, fixed capital. As 
rulers over an empire of vastly differing climatic and 


social and economic 


topographical zones, from the deserts and steppe 
lands of northern Syria and ‘Irak to mountains and 
plateaux of Persia, they often moved between summer 
and winter capitals, echoing their nomadic past. 
Hence a fair number of the cities of their empire, in- 
cluding Nishapiir, Rayy, Isfahan, Hamadhan and 
Baghdad itself, served at one time or another as cen- 
tres for their power (see below). Normally, of course, 
the court and administrative departments of central 
government travelled with the sultans when they were 
on campaign or simply journeying across their lands. 

Thus by Malik Shah’s reign, the sultan came to ex- 
ercise a delimited territorial authority, although it was 
one exerted with different degrees of intensity. Right 
to the end of the Saldjuk empire, there were whole 
stretches of territory which were substantially left, 
usually on payment of some taxation, to their in- 
digenous tribal peoples, such as those of Kurdistan 
and Luristan in Djibal and much of Fars, and the 
Kufs and Balit in Kirman and Makran, or to the 
Oghuz nomads in such areas as the Makan steppes in 
Arran [g.vv.] and the steppe lands of Gurgan and 
Dihistan {g.vv.} to the southeast of the Caspian Sea; 
and the sultans took care to maintain, as far as was 
possible with the demands of security and financial re- 
quirements, amicable links with such groups (see on 
the tribes during this period, A.K.S. Lambton, Aspects 
of Saljiig-Ghuzz settlement in Persia, in Richards (ed.), 
Islamic civilisation 950-1150, 121-4, and ILat. For the 
sultans’ attitudes towards their fellow-Turkmens, see 
above, section II). Regarding the Kurds, Anashirwan 
b. Khalid says that Muhammad b. Malik Shah 
carefully conciliated the Shabankara [q.v.], normally 
a turbulent element in Fars and the scourge of the 
settled population, by attaching their chiefs to his ser- 
vice at court; when his successor Mahmiid stopped 
this practice, the Shabankara reverted to their old 
plundering ways (al-Bundari, 122), with deleterious 
effects on the economy of Fars and the upper Persian 
Gulf region (see further, below). But in general, 
Lambton concluded (op. cit., 124-5), that the addi- 
tional nomads who came into Persia with the Saldjak 
invasions did not cause widespread dislocation but 
may even have contributed to the general prosperity 
of the lands in that they now supplied the cities and 
towns with milk and meat products and may have 
contributed to the stock of transport animals available 
for trading purposes. 

On the fringes of the empire, local princes were 
often allowed to remain as feudatories. In the north- 
west, the Shaddadids [q.v.] of Dwin and Gandja and 
the Marwanids [q.v.] of Diyar Bakr were left in power 
until Malik Shah’s reign. In ‘Irak, the SUkaylids [g. v. ] 
held Mawsil till the end of the 5th/11th century, with 
minor branches persisting in Diyar Mudar till the ad- 
vent of the Zangids, whilst the Mazyadids [see 
MAZYAD, BANU] of Hilla in central ‘Irak were particu- 
larly adept at playing off against each other the Sal- 
djak sultans and the ‘Abbasid caliphs in order to 
preserve their own authority, a policy which was suc- 
cessful for over ninety years, until the middle years of 
the 6th/12th century. In the Caspian provinces, vari- 
ous petty princes were left alone, as were the survivors 
of the Kakuyid dynasty [9.v.] in central Persia. On the 
eastern fringes of the empire, the Maliks of Nimriz or 
Sistan were left alone, and survived there long after 
the Saldjiks themselves had disappeared from history. 
Such dependents forwarded tribute and/or troops con- 
tingents to the sultans’ armies when required; thus we 
read of the Kakayid princes, the rulers of Sistan and 
the Bawandids [q.v.] of Mazandaran participating in 
Sandjar’s wars. When the sultans were able to extend 
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their authority by military force into lands outside the 
empire, as happened with the Karakh4nids in Tran- 
soxania on various occasions, the Ghaznawids in 
eastern Afghanistan (see above, section III. 1) and the 
Shirwanshahs in eastern Caucasia (see al-Bundari, 
139-41), tribute would be exacted from those poten- 
tates, although this source of income was obviously 
sporadic. 

Within the directly-administered areas of the em- 
pire, much land was, in the course of time, alienated 
by assignments of revenue on particular lands, tkfa‘s, 
a term which covered, however, a very wide variety 
of different types of grant (see Lambton, in Camb. hist. 
of Iran, v, 233-4; and 1KTA‘). The grants of the first 
Saldjik sultans were mainly as appanages for other 
members of the family who had claims, under tribal 
concepts, of a share-out of the total assets of the ruling 
family or the chiefs; these were especially to be found 
in northern Persia, Khurasan and the upper Oxus 
lands (see above, sections II and III. 2). But grants 
were also made at an early date to the Turkish 
generals of the professional, standing army which 
Toghril in his later years, and then Alp Arslan and 
Malik Shah, were compelled to recruit after the 
danger of sole reliance on the Oghuz tribal bands had 
been demonstrated by the latter’s part in the revolts 
of disgruntled Saldjik princes, such as Ibrahim Inal 
and Kawurd (see above, section I). Such earlier 
grants were delegations of the sultan’s authority, and 
did not imply any hierarchy of vassalage or a bestowal 
of permanent territorial or financial rights. These 
last only crept in during the 6th/12th century, when 
the warring Saldjak sultans and princes were 
desperate to acquire troops and had to alienate more 
and more lands to great commanders as the price of 
their military support. Eventually, the process was to 
lead to the formation of the autonomous atabeg prin- 
cipalities of northern and western Persia, of northern 
Syria and al-Djazira and of eastern Anatolia (see 
above, section II), but, from the legal aspect, these 
principalities rested upon an act of usurpation and not 
one of delegation or vassalage. All these trends were 
to have long-term effects upon land utilisation, the 
social and economic status of the cultivators and the 
ethnic complexion of the regions in question. For a 
fuller consideration of the trends, see Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, London 1953, ch. III; 
eadem, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 231 ff.; eadem, Con- 
tinuity and change in medieval Persia, London 1988, 97- 
115; Bosworth, in ibid., 82-4; and 1KTA‘. 

The heart of the sultans’ power lay in their own 
court entourage, the dargah, whose smooth function- 
ing was ensured by a series of influential officials such 
as the wakil-i dar or intendant, the hddzbs or 
chamberlains, the gjama-dar or master of the sultan’s 
wardrobe, the akhur-salar or head of the royal stables, 
the kAan-salar or master of the royal kitchens; the lat- 
ter’s function were especially important for the 
dispensing of general hospitality in accordance with 
steppe traditions and of feasts (shélen) for the Saldjaks’ 
tribal followers, the providing of which Nizam al- 
Mulk (Siyasat-nama, § 35) was keen to uphold (see 
Uzungarsili, Osmanti: devletinin teskilatina medhal, 33-41, 
Lambton, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 224-7, 238-90). 
These offices tended to be held by great Turkish com- 
manders, either the ruler’s slaves or his freedmen. 
The importance of the court entourage and its 
members within the state varied according to the rul- 
ing sultan’s strength of character and his control over 
its factions and rivalries. The sultans’ womenfolk 
might at times exercise an influence which could affect 
the direction or the running of the state, especially at 


the deaths of sultans and the not infrequent succession 
crises and disputes which ensued. The sultans normal- 
ly proclaimed during their own lifetime one of their 
sons as heir (wali al-‘akd), but their wishes did not 
always prevail unchallenged, not only from 
discontented Saldjik princes who thought they had 
claims to the throne (see above, sections II and III. 1) 
but also from the rulers’ widows and other female 
relatives, pushing the claims of their own sons; this 
was notoriously the case when Malik Shah died, and 
his widow Terken Khatan unsuccessfully proclaimed 
her own child Mahmid in Isfahan against Berk-yaruk 
(see on the role of the women at this time of troubles, 
Sanauilah, op. cit., 8-17; and, in general, for courts 
and court life during the Saldjik period, Bosworth, 
Els art. Courts and courtiers. iti. In the Islamic period to the 
Mongol conquest). 

The means by which this power of the sultans was 
exercised were, firstly, through the army and the coer- 
cive force which it could exert, and secondly, through 
the civil administration of the empire controlled by a 
series of diwans, both of which were, of course, inter- 
connected through the overriding need for the provi- 
sion of finance for them. By Malik Shah’s time the ar- 
my’s main strength lay in its professional troops, in 
part supported by zkra‘s but to a significant extent still 
paid directly in cash from the royal treasury (cf. 
Nizam al-Mulk, Stydsat-ndma, § 23). Its nucleus was 
the force of slave ghulam and freedmen troops, a large 
proportion of whom, though not all, were Turks. Sup- 
plementing this were the free troops, and here, as with 
the slave core for an army, the Saldjiiks were following 
in the steps of other Middle Eastern imperial powers 
like the Fatimids and Ghaznavids by recruiting from 
a wide array of races. Nizim al-Mulk recommended 
the employment of Daylamis, Khurdsanis, Georgians 
and Shabankara’i Kurds (Siydsat-nama, § 24). This ar- 
my was normally stationed in the capital with the 
sultan himself; and according to Rawandi, the 
number of cavalrymen was not allowed to fall below 
46,000 (see M.F. Sanaullah, The decline of the Saljuqid 
empire, Calcutta 1938, 18-35; Uzungarsih, op. cit., 56- 
61; Bosworth, in Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 80-1; Lambton, 
Continuity and change in medieval Persia, 4-14; GHULAM. 
ii; and HARB. Vv). 

Complementing the court’s role in the running of 
the state was the central administration, comprising 
essentially the diwan-: a‘la, presided over by the 
sultan’s chief executive officer, the vizier. The vizier, 
and the personnel of his bureaux, were normally 
representatives of the Perso-Islamic secretarial class. 
It is possible that, in the Saldjak period, some of these 
had received an education and training in the madrasas 
(for which, see above, section IV. 1), although this 
point requires further research. The vizier headed a 
complex of diwdns, his intermediary and link with the 
court being the wakil-i dar (cf. al-Bundari, 93-4). The 
diwéan-i a‘la@ was above all responsible for the provision 
of finance for the sultan and hence for the running of 
the empire, and had component diwans such as the 
chancery, for official and diplomatic correspondence 
(insha”); the finance bureau, for the collection of 
revenue and its allocation (istifa’); the bureau for 
overseeing accounts and financial transactions (:shraf); 
and the department of the army (‘ard), responsible for 
the recruitment, payment and fighting calibre of the 
troops. The heads of these component bureaux were 
powerful officials in their own right, who not infre- 
quently followed their own policies or had supporters 
at court who might be at odds with the vizier. Other 
high-ranking persons in the state, such as the sultans’ 
consorts and the queen-mothers and Saldjuk princes 
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allotted appanages in the provinces, might have their 
own households with miniature replicas of the central 
diwans (see Uzungarsih, op. cit., 42-51; Lambton, in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 257 ff.). 

Nevertheless, the vizier was a very powerful figure 
throughout the Saldjuk period, with his position but- 
tressed by the patronage which he exercised and the 
opportunities which he had for self-enrichment 
through confiscations, etc. He normally had his own 
ikta‘s, and an outstanding figure like Nizam al-Mulk 
built up around himself what was in effect a private 
army of mamliks and other retainers, the Nizamiyya 
[g.v.], who continued to play a significant role in 
politics well after their master’s death. 

Justice and equity of an ‘‘administrative’’ or 
‘“secular’’ kind was exercised through the sultan’s 
own mazdlim [q.v.] jurisdiction, both personally and 
by delegation to special mazalim courts. At the side of 
these, the local kadis dispensed justice according to the 
Shari‘a, and with the restatement of the relationship 
between caliph and sultan (see above), the judges, 
theoretically the deputies of the caliph and deriving 
their spiritual jurisdiction from him, were in practice 
appointed by the sultan and were salaried servants of 
the sultanate, as were the khatibs [g.v.] or preachers 
of the Friday sermon and the muhiasibs or market in- 
spectors [see HIsBA]. A chief judge of the empire, the 
kadi-yi djumla-yi mamalik, is mentioned under Alp 
Arslan, with oversight of the religious law, of religious 
buildings and of awkaf or pious trusts (which spread 
considerably within the Saldjuk empire as a result of 
benefactions from the great amirs, the atabegs and the 
women in the ruling classes, see Lambton, Continuity 
and change in medieval Persia, 149-51), but the mass of 
judges were local officials in the towns of the empire 
and thus served as a link between the central govern- 
ment and the local urban communities (see eadem, in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, 269-72). 

The cities and towns of Persia, ‘Irak, al-Djazira 
and Syria seem in general to have flourished during 
the 5th/11th century, doubtless benefiting from the 
general internal peace in the years before Malik 
Shah’s death and having a resilience and continuity of 
tradition which enabled them to function and to 
prosper to a fair extent in the more troubled decades 
of the 6th/12th century, when the Crusaders and 
Isma‘ilis destabilised Syria, when al-Djazira and 
western Persia were affected by the warfare among 
rival Saldjik princes and the atabegs, and when the 
ascendancy of anarchic Oghuz tribesmen in 
Khurdsan and Kirman led to widespread looting and 
devastation there, a foretaste of the worse disasters 
which the arrival of the Mongols was to bring. 
Whether there was in the 6th/12th century a distinct 
decline in economic life, a deterioration of the status 
and richness of the town bourgeoisies, technological 
stagnation in construction and production methods, 
and even a decrease of population, as was asserted by 
E. Ashtor, requires further investigation (see his A 
Soctal and economic history of the Near East in the Middle 
Ages, London 1976, 209-48). It is true that he adduces 
an array of natural disasters, including earthquakes 
and epidemics, from the chronicles of the Saldjik 
period, and it may be true that the alienation of land 
as tkta‘s, particularly after the weakening of the 
sultan’s power from Berk-yaruk’s accession onwards, 
reduced the amount of lands from which taxation 
could be directly collected and drove the rulers into an 
increased reliance on non-canonical taxes, mukis [see 
MaAKs]. Yet as a counter to this, one may note that the 
SaldjGk government, for its part, had an enduring in- 
terest in fostering, as far as possible, the economic 


well-being of the cities and towns, with their roles as 
centres of craft production and of long-distance 
trading, from which they derived so much of the taxa- 
tion needed to run the empire. As Bulliet has ob- 
served, ‘‘given the desire on the part of the rulers to 
preserve the commercial, urban character of Islamic 
society, the cities were more important to the ruler 
than the ruler was to the cities’’ (The patricians of 
Nishapur, 61). 

As in other regions and at other times of the pre- 
modern age, the cities and towns of the Saldjuk em- 
pire had'no corporate or autonomous life of their own 
within the concept of divinely-dispensed authority in 
Islam. But the local historians of cities and towns like 
Nishapur, Bayhak, Harat, Isfahan and Shiraz cer- 
tainly demonstrate the vitality of urban life at this 
time and the cohesiveness and common interests of 
their oligarchies, whether these comprised Hanafis, 
Shafi‘is or Hanbalis (and also, in Khurasan, Kar- 
ramis). This class of ‘ulama?, merchants and other 
notables largely monopolised such state offices as 
those of kadi, khatib, etc. (see above). Above all, it was 
from their ranks that there came the ra*is or mayor, 
the mouthpiece of the town notables vis-a-vis the pro- 
vincial and central government; and, since the rela- 
tions between the towns and the ruling authority were 
essentially financial, it was he who forwarded the tax- 
ation due from the town to the local diwan. See, in 
general, Ra?is. 1. and 2.; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 
171 ff.; Bulliet, op. cit., 66-8. For the duties of a ra7is 
in Mazandaran and Gurgan in the second quarter of 
the 12th century A.D., Lambton, The administration of 
Sanjar’s empire as illustrated in the ‘Atabat al-kataba, 
383-7. For these institutions in Syria under Saldjak 
rule, A. Havemann, R7°asa und qada?. Institutionen als 
Ausdruck wechselnde Krafteverhaltnisse in syrischen Stadten 
vom 10. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, Freiburg-im Breisgau 
1975, and idem, The vizier and the ra?is in Saljug Syria: 
the struggle for urban self-representation, in IJMES, xxi 
(1989), 233-42. 

There were, of course, counterforces in the cities 
and towns and in their agricultural hinterlands work- 
ing against this urban group solidarity in the face of 
external attackers or tyrannical government actions. 
The ‘asabtyyat or factional divisions noted by the 
geographer al-Mukaddasi in the later 4th/10th cen- 
tury continued unabated throughout the Saldjik 
period, breaking out into violence when the absence 
of external threat allowed such a luxury. The 
chroniclers and the local historians mention the peren- 
nial clashes between Sunnis, above all, Hanbalis, and 
Shi‘ in Baghdad, and those between Hanafis, Shafi‘is 
and Karramis, in varying combinations, in Nishapitr, 
Bayhak, Harat and other towns of Khurasan. The 
Saldjuk sultans themselves, by their enthusiastic 
adoption of the Hanafi madhhab and by the efforts of 
their servants, from the ‘Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri 
[g.v.] onwards, to further the cause of Hanafism (see 
above, section IV. 1), probably stimulated rather than 
stilled such passions, as various items of information 
in the sources suggest. In the course of Hanafi-Shafit 
riots at Nishapir during Sandjar’s reign, seventy 
people from the former group were killed. In the reign 
of sultan Mas‘iid b. Muhammad, a powerful group of 
the Turkish commanders, fiercely Hanafi, persecuted 
and expelled Shafi‘i ‘ulama? and other local notables 
adhering to Shafi‘ism in Baghdad, Rayy and Isfahan, 
to the point that some of these last made politic con- 
versions to Hanafism, whilst a purge of the Shafi‘ ts at 
Isfahan in 542/1147-8 caused fitna there (al-Husayni, 
125-6; al-Bundari, 193-4, 220-1). Towards the end of 
Sandjar’s reign and shortly afterwards, it was, accord- 
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ing to Rawandi, internal factional feuding, rather 
than the ravages of the Oghuz, which really consum- 
mated the ruin of the city (cited in Bulliet, The 
politecal-religious history of Nishapur in the eleventh century, 
90-1). This last author has put forward the view that, 
earlier on, Nizam al-Mulk was endeavouring to 
restore the balance in Nishapur by favouring the less 
powerful Shafi‘is there against the dominant Hanafis 
by his founding of madrasas, his Nizamiyyas, for which 
he personally retained the right of appointing the pro- 
fessors (The patricians of Nishapur, 72-4; and see above, 
section IV. 1); but not long after this, both of these 
madhhabs were uniting in Nishapur against the Kar- 
ramiyya (see Ibn al-Athir, ed. Beirut, x, 251, year 
488/1095). 

Another divisive element in certain cities and towns 
of the Saldjik empire at this time was that of the 
Sayyars [g.v.] or mobsters. Baghdad, the Syrian towns 
and those of Khurasan suffered especially badly, but 
there is reason to believe that towns elsewhere had 
similar problems, conceivably evidence of some 
underlying social-political malaise in them such as the 
exclusion of sections of the urban populace from par- 
ticipation in higher municipal affairs; but this is con- 
jecture. Outbreaks of ‘ayyar violence were a matter of 
concern for the urban authorities, who alone could 
take steps to curb it; hence when, at Bayhaq, ‘ayyars 
took advantage of the relaxation of central authority 
in the state after Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092, one 
of the town’s numerous and influential body of 
Sayyids organised, at his own expense, a police force 
of citizens and their slaves against unruly elements 
(Ibn Funduk, Ta°rikh-i Bayhak, ed. Bahmanyar, 274- 
5; ef. J. Aubin, L ’aristocratve urbain dans l’Iran seldjukide: 
Vexemple de Sabzavar, in Mélanges René Crozet, Poitiers 
1966, 328). 

As the secular counterparts of the caliphs, the Sunni 
Saldjik sultans had an obligation to further Islamic 
learning within their dominions. The role of them and 
their servants in the movement for founding madrasas, 
mosque- and shrine-colleges, etc., has been outlined 
above, in section IV. 1. The sultans of the first two or 
three generations were probably illiterate, and un- 
doubtedly so in Persian and Arabic; it must be 
remembered that Malik Shah was the first monarch 
not to grow up purely in the Oghuz tribal environ- 
ment. Barthold (Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion’, 
308) thought that Sandjar remained illiterate all his 
life, but this requires further investigation. By the 
6th/12th century, however, various of the sultans in 
western Persia and ‘Irak are praised in the sources for 
their culture and education. Thus Antshirwan b. 
Khalid, who is severely condemnatory about 
Mahmiid b. Muhammad’s policies, nevertheless 
praises him for his fine Arabic scholarship, his 
knowledge of poetry and adab, history and sira; and 
among the Saldjak amirs of Kirman of this century, 
Arslan Shah and Muhammad Shah encouraged 
scholarship by providing bursaries for students, pen- 
sions for the fukaha?, etc. (al-Bundari, 156; Muham- 
mad b. Ibrahim, 25-6, 29). 

Concerning the non-Muslim population of the em- 
pire, mentions of the dhimmis, Jews, Christians and 
Zoroastrians, become sparser in the Saldjuk period 
than for the preceding ones, e.g. the Buyid period. 
The Christians were still, however, strong in ‘Irak 
and al-Djazira and in such western Persian provinces 
as Khizistan and Fars and the city of Isfahan, and the 
‘Abbasids and the Saldjiik sultans in Baghdad used 
the services extensively of Jews and Christians for the 
traditional pursuits of these last, such as administra- 
tion and the practice of medicine. Despite mention 


still of a metropolitan for the Christians of Fars in the 
early Saldjik period, the western Persian com- 
munities of Christians and of Zoroastrians (the latter 
of whom were an important element in Buyid Fars), 
seem to have fallen into decline, the prelude to the 
eventual disappearance of the Christians, at least, 
there. The Christians of ‘Irak, on the other hand re- 
mained numerous and vigorous, and _ influential 
enough in public life to bring down on their heads 
sporadic Muslim persecution. Thus the caliph’s vizier 
Aba Shudja° al-Radhrawari [g.v.] in 484/1091 
drastically enforced the discriminatory laws against 
dhimmis [see GHIYAR], bringing about the conversion 
to Islam of the Christian head of the caliph’s diwan al- 
insha>, Aba Sa‘d Ibn al-Mawsilaya and of his nephew, 
the sahib al-khabar Abu Nasr Hibat Allah (al-Bundari, 
78; Ibn al-Athir, x, 186). In the east, the metropolitan 
of Marw was still the most important dignitary of the 
Nestorian Church in Khurdsan, and a bishop of Tas 
is mentioned as late as 1279; Abu Sa‘id b. Abi ’I- 
Khayr of Mayhana (see above, section IV. 1) is said 
to have converted large numbers of Christians at 
Nish4pir around the time of the change from Ghaz- 
nawid to Saldjuk rule in the city (see Bosworth, The 
Ghaznavids, 200-2). 

Jewish communities existed in most of the cities of 
Saldjik Persia and ‘Irak, often with a special quarter 
of their own, sometimes specifically called the 
yahidiyya, and spiritually they were under the head- 
ship of the Résh Galdtha. Special areas of concentra- 
tion were the towns of Fars and Khiuzistan and in 
Isfahan, and towns like Ahwaz and Shushtar had col- 
onies of the Radhani merchants [see AL-RADHANIYYA]. 
The Spanish Jewish traveller during later Saldjuk 
times, Benjamin of Tudela (1179), mentions as Jewish 
centres in western Persia Susa, Hulwan, Hamaghan, 
Isfahan and Shiraz, whilst in the east of Persia (which 
Benjamin did not visit), there were important com- 
munities in Marw, Harat and Balkh (this last having 
a yahudiyya quarter and being known as a resort of Ra- 
dhani merchants) which sent substantial financial 
contributions back to Mesopotamia (see W.J. Fischel, 
The Jews of Central Asia (Khorasan) in mediaeval Hebrew 
and Islamic literature, in Historia Judaica, New York, vii 
[1945], 35-42). 

It is hard to find concrete information on trade and 
economic life within the Saldjuk empire. The rich 
geographical and travel literature in Arabic and then 
Persian of the 3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries dwindles al- 
most to nothing during the Saldjuk period, and there 
is a general paucity of information in the historical 
sources. One region about which we know a certain 
amount is Kirman and eastern Persia, from items 
mentioned by the local historians of Kirman and 
noted above in section III. 3. They reveal the ex- 
istence of an important trade route from the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman shores northwards 
through Kirman to Kuhistan and Khurasan, a trade 
which had international ramifications, since Hindus 
and Greeks are mentioned as amongst the merchants 
at the trading suburb of Kuméadin (the Camadi of 
Marco Polo, through whose ruined site he passed in 
the later 7th/13th century, see Yule and Cordier, The 
book of Ser Marco Polo?, London 1903, i, 97-9) outside 
Djiruft in Kirman, where there were extensive 
warehouses for storing goods in transit (Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim, 49). At the northern end of this trade 
route, Nishapur was the great emporium of Khurasan 
at this time, certainly up to the Ghuzz sackings of the 
second half of the 6th/12th century. It was probably 
the main centre in the Great Saldjik state for the min- 
ting of the Saldjiks’ gold coinage, judging by the 
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number of extant dinars which were minted there (see 
further, below, section VIII. 1), and although infor- 
mation is regrettably lacking, it must have continued, 
as it did in SAm&nid and Ghaznawid times, to have 
commercial contacts with the Central Asian steppe 
lands and beyond. 

The southern end of the route, running down to the 
Gulf of Oman and across it, connected the eastern 
Persian world with the Arabian one. Al-Mukaddasi, 
321, had noted that the name of Ka’in, in Kuhistan, 
had a great renown in ‘Uman; at the beginning of the 
Saldjik period, the traveller Nasir-i Khusraw [g.v.] 
found that transactions at Faladj in central Arabia 
were done in the dinars of Nishaptr (Safar-nama, ed. 
Muhammad Dabir-Siyaki, Tehran 1335/1956, 106, 
tr. W.M. Thackston, Naser-e Khosraw’s Book of Travels, 
Albany 1986, 85). The Kufs or Kafiti bandits who 
had been such a menace to commerce and to travellers 
along the edges of the central Great Desert of Persia 
in the Biiyid period [see Kurs] seem to have been 
mastered by Kawurd, who also took measures against 
another predatory people of the region, the Bali; and 
NAsir-i Khusraw, again, found that the amir of Tabas 
(al-Tamr) in the eastern part of the Great Desert, Abu 
’]-Hasan Gilaki, had established perfect security in a 
region formerly terrorised by the Kufs who must, in 
any case, have been pushed back southwards by the 
incoming bands of Oghuz (op. cit., 124-5, tr. 99-100). 
Kawurd further extended his power across the sea into 
‘Uman, thereby controlling both sides of the lower 
Gulf (Muhammad b. Ibrahim, 8-10; cf. above, sec- 
tion III. 3). This northwards-southwards-running 
trade route through eastern Persia was thus of prime 
importance all through the Saldjik period as the link 
between the Indian Ocean shores and the Arabian 
peninsula with Khurdsan and Central Asia, and its 
significance continued to be recognised by the 
Kh’arazm Shah ‘Ala? al-Din Muhammad (q.v.] 
when he annexed Kirman in the early 7th/13th cen- 
tury and in 611/1214-15 proclaimed his authority over 
the ports of ‘Um4n. Only did its importance decline 
during the Mongol and I]-Kh4nid periods in favour of 
a trade route further westwards and nearer the head 
of the Persian Gulf (see Aubin, La rune de Siraf et les 
routes du Golfe Perstque, in Cahters de civilisation médiévale, 
ii/3 [1959], 300-1). 

This last route, on the other hand, had been in 
eclipse during the Saldjuk period. The disappearance 
of firm Btyid control in Fars allowed the 
Shabankara’i Kurds to become a destructive force 
there as early as Alp Arslan’s time, one which the 
governors deputed to govern the province for the 
Saldjaks, such as the atabeg Cawuli Sakai, did much 
to curb without, however, eliminating the problem 
completely, so that the prosperity of Fars in Saldjik 
times had many ups and downs. A further element of 
disruption within the Gulf was caused by the pirates 
of the island of Kays [q.v.]. Hence formerly 
flourishing ports of Fars on the northern shore of the 
Gulf, such as Siraf [¢.v.] and Nadjiram, which had 
had an international trade, as entrepéts for South and 
South-East Asian products destined for the central 
lands of the caliphate, fell into decline in the later 
5th/11th century, despite efforts to revive their pros- 
perity by the Saldjik governor of Fars, the atabeg 
Rukn al-Dawla Khum§rtigin (Ibn al-Balkhi, Fars- 
nama, ed. Le Strange, 136-7, tr. idem, Description of the 
province of Fars in Persia ..., London 1912, 41-3, also in 
Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian Gulf, London 1928, 94- 
6). What remained of the once great port of Siraf now 
had only a local commercial role to play, probably as 
a centre for pearl-fishing. The towns on or near the 


route going inland from the Gulf shores to western 
Persia were accordingly affected too, and Shiraz 
during the Saldjak period shrank from its peak of size 
and splendour as the Bayid amir ‘Adud al-Dawla’s 
[g.2.] capital, and now had only a small area enclosed 
by a wall against the Shabankara and the Turkmens, 
with much of its former area ruinous; another fairly 
important town of Fars, Kazaran, had suffered 
similarly (Ibn al-Balkhi, 132-4, 145-6, tr. 36-8, 55-6). 
It was only in the Il-Khanid and Muzaffarid periods 
that Shiraz revived completely (see Aubin, op. cit., 
297-9; SHIRAZ; SIRAF). 

We have virtually no information about trade along 
the great, historic highway across Persia from ‘Irak 
either via the more northerly Hamadhan route or the 
more southerly Isfahan one to Rayy and Khurasan, 
although this must have continued to be a major com- 
mercial artery between the central Islamic lands and 
the northeastern fringes of the Islamic world, even 
after the comparative peace within the Saldjik empire 
up to Malik Shah’s death had been brought to an end 
by fairly continuous fighting in Djibal, Kurdistan and 
Luristan during the ensuing succession disputes. We 
do know, however, that the great cities along this 
route continued to thrive. Hamadhan ([q.v.] was a 
lively trade centre with a prosperous agricultural 
hinterland, and in the later decades of the 6th/12th 
century served as the sultans’ capital. Rayy [g.v.] was 
taken over by Toghril Beg in 434/1042-3 from the 
Turkmen leader Ibrahim Inal when the former came 
westwards from Khurasan, becoming his capital for a 
while, and the city flourished for the next half- 
century; fine dinars were minted there by Toghril, 
Alp Arslan and Malik Shah. After 485/1092, how- 
ever, the internecine warfare had deleterious effects 
on the city’s prosperity; from this date, the Saldjuk 
coins minted there become sparser and almost dry up, 
being of feeble quality, reflecting the degeneration of 
the coinage (see G.C. Miles, The numismatic history of 
Rayy, New York 1938, 196-217. The standard of the 
coinage is, of course, concrete evidence of the health 
or otherwise of the economy in general; for a con- 
sideration of the Great Saldjuks’ coins, see below, sec- 
tion VIII. 1). It is Isfahan {g.v.] that we are best in- 
formed about. It finally passed into Toghril’s 
possession from the Kakiyids in 443/1051, and the 
sultan immediately put in hand measures for its 
revival after the preceeding years of warfare. Hence 
on his homeward journey in 444/1052, Nasir-i 
Khusraw found it in a highly flourishing state, wih 
busy markets, including a bazaar for the money- 
changers with 200 shops and fifty khdns in one street 
alone, whilst the caravan with which he travelled 
brought 300 assloads of goods (Safar-néma, 123, tr. 
98). Toghril moved thither his capital from Rayy, and 
the city continued till the death of Muhammad b. 
Malik Shah to be a favoured centre for the sultans, 
directly administered by them and not granted out to 
one of their servants or commanders (Mafarrukhi, K. 
Mahasin Isfahan, ed. Sayyid Djalal al-Din Tihrani, 
Tehran 1312/1933, 101 ff.; and see, in general, on the 
cities of Persia at this time, Lambton, Aspects of Saljuq- 
Ghuzz settlement in Persia, 116-20). 

One result of the general healthiness of the 
economies of the cities of Persia and of the countryside 
during the 5th/11th century at least seems to have 
been a buoyant revenue accrueing from the lands of 
the empire, comparing favourably both with the 
preceding Buyid period and certainly with the suc- 
ceeding Mongol and I]-Khanid ones. We have no 
global figures stemming from the Saldjuk period itself, 
but the late Il-Khanid period writer Hamd Allah 
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Mustawfi states, from a lost Risdla-yi Malik Shahi, 
that the total revenue of the empire was in that 
sultan’s time 215 million red gold dinars, the 
equivalent of rather more than 500 million of his 
own time but in fact a much higher figure than that 
during {l-Khanid times (cited in Lambton, op. cit., 
120-1). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. There are no 
full-scale works devoted to Saldjak social and 
economic history, nor any chapters on them in 
Camb. hist. of Iran, v, but for administration, A.K.S. 
Lambton’s magistral chapter The internal structure of 
the Saljuq empire, in ibid. , 203-82, provides a detailed 
account, to be supplemented now by Carla L. 
Klausner, The Seljuk vezirate. A study of civil ad- 
ministration 1055-1194, Cambridge, Mass. 1973, 
and Bulliet’s The patnicians of Nishapur. Also, Lamb- 
ton’s Continuity and change in medieval Persia, whilst 
covering a wider expanse of Persian history than 
just the Saldjik period, nevertheless contains much 
important material on Saldjik administration, land 
tenure and social conditions. The question of 
patronage, loyalty, clientship, etc. in the Saldjak 
empire has recently been examined by A. Jurado 
Aceituno, La ‘‘hidma’’ selyugi: la red de relaciones de 
dependencia mutua, la dindmica del poder y las formas de 
obtencién de los  beneficios, diss. Universidad 
Auténoma de Madrid 1994, unpubl. 

2. In Anatolia 

The Saldjik administration in Anatolia was 
probably less developed and certainly less extensive in 
its sphere of operations than that of the Great 
Saldjiks. The rulers depended on secretaries and of- 
ficials from the Saldjak lands further east, essentially 
of Perso-Islamic culture, for any existing, pre-Saldjuk 
Greek or Armenian officials would have been of little 
practical use, given their ignorance of Arabic and Per- 
sian and of the whole Islamic administrative tradition. 
Hence the administration, like the culture of the Rim 
Saldjaks, became strongly Persian in ethos. In the for- 
mative, earlier period, however, the possibility of ex- 
traneous influences from the earlier, Byzantine 
civilisation should be considered, and the question 
whether the Saldjiiks and, after them, the Ottomans, 
made use of Byzantine models or worked purely with- 
in the Perso-Islamic and/or native Turkish traditions, 
has been much discussed by scholars. 

The sultan’s chief executive was the vizier, but 
viziers never seem to have achieved the great power 
and influence in the state which several of those of the 
Great Saldjuks enjoyed, at least before the mid- 
7th/13th century, when we then have the dominating 
figure of the Parwana Mu‘in al-Din Sulaym4n {q.v.} 
and other officials who had to act as intermediaries be- 
tween the puppet sultans and their Mongol overlords. 
The chancery in Konya generally used Persian for 
correspondence, but Arabic was naturally of great im- 
portance e.g. for diplomatic relations with the Muslim 
powers of Syria, Egypt and ‘Irak; Ibn Bibi even men- 
tions nufar = notarioi, who were presumably used for 
correspondence with Byzantine and other Christian 
powers and, possibly, for contacts with the indigenous 
Greek population of Anatolia. Also, Turkish must 
have been necessary for communicating with the in- 
creasing numbers of Turks amongst the Anatolian 
population, both in the towns and the countryside, 
and, in particular, with the army, whose payment was 
the responsibility of the central diwdan or one of its off- 
shoots concerned with military affairs. When the 
Karamanid Shams al-Din Muhammad captured 
Konya in 675/1277, he is said to have ordered that 
Turkish only should be used in the chancery there [see 


KARAMAN-OGHULLaRI, at vol. IV, 620a], but this in- 
novation cannot have lasted very long. 

The army, although arising out of the Turkmen 
bands which had raided across Anatolia from the 
outset, came to be a much more ethnically-varied 
force, not only because it contained Greeks and 
Armenians who had been captured and enslaved 
(although there is no sign of anything like the later Ot- 
toman dewshirme [q.v.]), but also because companies of 
foreign troops, sometimes vaguely characterised as 
“‘Franks’’ (firang), were employed. The position is not 
clear regarding these, but they may have been 
mercenaries; for the 7th/13th century, Ibn Bibi speaks 
of hired troops (dira-kh’ar), apparently including 
Kh’arazmians, Armenians from Cilicia and Greeks 
from Trebizond. 

Connected with the idea of continuity or discon- 
tinuity of institutions in Saldjik Anatolia, and the use 
of local peoples in the state apparatus, is the topic of 
the progress of Islamisation on the Anatolian plateau 
and attendant problems raised by it. Islamisation was 
clearly a gradual process, but exactly at what speed it 
progressed, and with what degree of violence and 
hardship for the indigenous peoples, are questions 
which have been discussed by historians. Undoubted- 
ly, the Greeks and Armenians suffered from the 
uncontrolled raiding of barbaric Turkmens, often 
themselves only imperfectly Islamised, and they were 
exposed to the enslavement of their male children by 
the Muslim conquerors. The remaining churches and 
monasteries, cut off from their previous sources of 
benefactions and revenues, became impoverished. In 
general, there was some movement of the Christian 
population from the central plateau to the maritime 
fringes and to mountain areas, but of course, substan- 
tial Christian elements remained in the towns and 
countryside of central and inland Anatolia right up to 
the early 20th century and the exchange of Greek and 
Turkish populations in an age of sharpened na- 
tionalisms. Between these peoples and incoming 
Turkish groups some degree of intermarriage ap- 
parently took place, and contemporary Greek sources 
speak of a new generation of Anatolians of mixed 
ancestry, the mixovarvaroi, who could be found in the 
forces of some Turkish chiefs. Such intermarriage, 
added to the social and legal disadvantages of non- 
Muslims living under Islamic rule, must have 
favoured a degree of conversion and must have con- 
tributed to some decline in the numbers of Christians 
in Anatolia. Nevertheless, the situation of Christians 
under Turkish rule appears to have been more 
favourable than in the Arabo-Persian heartlands of 
the Dar al-Islam. The Saldjak sultans of Rum retained 
something of the tolerance towards, or indifference to, 
other faiths which had characterised the Turks and 
Mongols in their Inner Asian homelands; they them- 
selves married Greek and Georgian princesses; chur- 
ches and monasteries remained in their dominions, 
and the Greek clergy found no difficulty in maintain- 
ing links with their Patriarchate in Constantinople, It 
must always be remembered, too, that the Turks were 
almost certainly still a minority within the lands they 
ruled, so that the Greco-Armenian presence within 
Anatolia remained a substantial one and may have 
favoured a some degree of religious syncretism with 
the local forms of Islam, a possibility explored by such 
scholars as F.W. Hasluck and Fuad K6prilii (see on 
this, above, section IV. 2). 

Economic and commercial life within the core lands 
of the sultanate seems to have been flourishing, cer- 
tainly by the early 7th/13th century. It was the fron- 
tier regions, where periodic fighting and raiding per- 
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sisted, which suffered economic and social dislocation, 
whereas the sultans had an obvious interest in pro- 
moting the agricultural prosperity of their dominions. 
The taxes levied by the Saldjik administration on the 
Christian populace may conceivably have been lighter 
than those of the retreating Byzantine fiscal system. 
With the virtual Mongol takeover of the Saldjuk 
sultanate in the later 7th/13th century, however, taxa- 
tion on all classes must have increased perceptibly. 
Anatolia had to pay tribute to support the Mongol ar- 
my and administration there, and there there were va- 
rious taxes whose names are known but whose exact 
nature is unclear (e.g. balish, indju and dalay, although 
indju seems to denote domains in Rum belonging to 
the Il Khanid state). As part of the great vizier to the 
Mongols Rashid al-Din Tabib’s (q.v.] general finan- 
cial re-ordering of the Il Khanid empire in ca. 
700/1300, an effort seems to have been made to 
recover tk(a‘s [g.v.] which had been transformed into 
milk [g.v.] or private property under the later Saldjik 
sultans. 

Despite these burdens, the lands of the sultanate 
continued in general to prosper. As noted above, 
during the first half of the 7th/13th century the sultans 
secured access to the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea shores, and even made their presence felt as far 
away as the Crimea (see above, section III. 5). There 
was consequently a great fillip to internal trade and 
the transit trade across Anatolia, signalled by a 
perceptible building programme by the sultans, from 
Kilié Arslan II in the later 6th/12th century onwards, 
and by great men in the state, along the Anatolian 
caravan routes, seen in bridges, caravanserails, 
“imareis and other facilities for travellers and mer- 
chants (see below, section VI. 2). The first tentative 
trade agreements were made with European powers 
like the Venetians, specifically in this case concerning 
access to Mediterranean trade through Antalya 
(610/1213 and 613/1216). At the same time, urban life 
within the sultanate revived by the later 6th/12th cen- 
tury from its depressed state under the later Byzan- 
tines, and many towns received new or strengthened 
walls, visible now in the walls of Alanya (those of 
Konya only having disappeared in recent times). 
Although the Saldjik towns, almost all of them corre- 
sponding to their Byzantine and/or classical forerun- 
ners, had no more autonomy than the towns else- 
where in the Islamic world, they had a vigorous life, 
accentuated by the mélange of peoples and faiths with- 
in them. In the 7th/13th century we have mention of 
such groups of mixed parentage called tkdish ‘‘cross- 
breeds’’, and of the akhis [g.v.], whose importance in 
almost all the towns of Anatolia was later to strike the 
Moroccan traveller Ibn Bagtuta. 

Bibliography: See that for section III. 5 above, 
and especially Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 143 ff., 
314 ff., and Vryonis, The decline of medieval Hellenism 
in Asia Minor. For administrative organisation, see 
i.H. Uzuncarsgili, Osmani: devleti teskilatina medhal, 
Istanbul 1941, 64-107, and for military organisa- 
tion, tbid., 108-22, and A. Bombaci, The army of the 
Saljugs of Rim, in AIUON, xxxviii=N.S. xxviii 
(1978), 343-69. (C.E. Boswortu) 

VI. Art and architecture 

1. In Persia 

This article will confine itself to the output of the 
Saldjik period in Persia, for that was the centre of 
Saldjik power; and while some Saldjik rulers extend- 
ed their authority far to the west, and even to the 
north-east at times, their hold on this territory was 
much more tenuous. Moreover, the visual arts in 
Syria and ‘Irak between ca. 1000 and ca. 1220 fol- 


lowed their own path, in which local traditions played 
a major role. For the art of the Saldjiiks in Anatolia, 
see section 2. below. 

The importance of Saldjak art within the broader 
context of Islamic art as a whole lies in the way that 
it established the dominant position of Persia; one 
may compare the pivotal role of Italy in European art. 
It also determined the future development of art in the 
Persian world for centuries. In its own time its impact 
was felt, either through the agency of the Saldjuks 
themselves or through their successor states, from 
Syria to Northern India. The period 1000-1220 set 
benchmarks for all sorts of fields, from pottery and 
metalwork to the arts of the book and architecture. It 
is important to note that this time frame begins well 
before the Saldjik period and ends well after it, a 
reminder that the chronology of artistic styles is often 
out of phase with that of political history. A by- 
product of this is that the overlap between Saldjak art 
and that of the Buyids, Ghaznawids, Ghurids, 
Karakhanids and Kh’arazmshahs—to name only 
some of the major stylistic groupings of the time—is 
such that these dynastic labels are often unhelpful if 
not downright misleading. The basic fact to bear in 
mind is the existence of an artistic koiné in the eastern 
Islamic world between 1000 and 1220. That koiné, 
moreover, was at its most vigorous in the years of 
Saldjak decline and after the fall of the dynasty in 
1194, and it owed much to the political unity imposed 
by the Saldjuks on eastern and western Persia. It is to 
this later period that the major technical advances of 
Saldjik art can be attributed. The period from ca. 
1150 (the pen case of 542/1148 in the Hermitage pro- 
vides a convenient point of departure) saw an un- 
precedented expansion of figural decoration, whether 
in the form of narrative scenes (taken, for example, 
from the Shah-ndma of Firdawsi), pictures of courtiers, 
animals, zodiacal themes, and images from the so- 
called ‘‘princely cycle’’ featuring hunting, ban- 
queting, music-making and the like. Long benedic- 
tory inscriptions in Arabic now become the norm in 
the portable arts. Sculpture in stucco, ceramic and 
metal now takes on a new importance. 

The sheer productivity of these centuries in the 
visual arts [see KHAZAF and MA‘DIN] represents, in 
comparison with the output of earlier centuries, a 
quantum leap forward. With this increased 
quantity—which is helped by a standardisation of 
shapes—comes an expansion in patronage, which 
now not only operates at court level but also has a new 
popular dimension, perhaps an expression of wide- 
spread urban wealth deriving from a_ buoyant 
economy. This art, then, reveals a cross-section of 
contemporary society and its tastes; luxury and utility 
Kur’ans, large royal and small provincial mosques, 
expensive lustre or minat (q.v.] pottery and coarse 
glazed ware reminiscent of folk art, elaborately inlaid 
metalwork and virtually plain cast pieces. One can 
identify numerous local schools, for example in ar- 
chitecture and ceramics. A natural by-product of this 
intensive activity was a wide range of technical and 
stylistic innovations. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the picture is skewed, especially in the fields 
of pottery and metalwork, by the massive scale of il- 
legal excavations in Persia over the past hundred 
years, for which there is no parallel in the rest of the 
Islamic world. In other countries most of the com- 
parable material is still in the ground. And the paucity 
of detailed monographic studies of key objects and 
buildings means that much basic information is still 
either unavailable or inadequately contextualised. 

Thus the originality of Saldjak art is apt to be exag- 
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gerated. In many cases, the artists of the Saldjak 
period (it is misleading to speak of ‘‘the Saldjaks’’ in 
this connection) consolidated, and indeed at times 
perfected, forms and ideas that had long been known. 
In architecture one may cite the 4-iwan plan, the dome 
chamber over the mifrab in the mosque, and the tomb 
tower; in Kur4nic calligraphy, the apotheosis of the 
“New Style’’ of Kiific, now integrated with lavish il- 
lumination; in metalwork, the technique of inlay 
using several metals; and in painting, the develop- 
ment of the frontispiece. Above all, there is surpris- 
ingly little for which a source right outside the Persian 
world can be posited. Although the Saldjuks them- 
selves were Turks, it is hard to point to any specifical- 
ly Turkish elements in the art of Persia and its eastern 
provinces in the period under review. This seems to 
point to the dominance of Persian artisans in the 
visual arts. Parenthetically, one may note that the pic- 
ture in Anatolia, where people of Turkish extraction 
formed a larger proportion of the population, is 
distinctively different; there, references to pagan 
Turkish religious beliefs, funerary customs and royal 
ceremonial are frequently encountered (see section 2. 
below). 

What of patronage? Only two pieces of Saldjuk 
pottery made for a person of high rank, one an amir, 
the other a vizier, are known, and the situation is little 
better in the case of metalwork. The overwhelmingly 
rich and varied production in these fields ought 
presumably, therefore, to be attributed to patronage 
exercised at a lower level of society, such as mer- 
chants, members of the leaned class and professional 
people. Most of it was presumably made for the 
market, though this would not exclude its use by those 
of high rank. Architecture, involving as it did much 
larger sums of money, is a different story altogether. 
Inscriptions in mosques and mausolea mention the 
Saldjik sultans themselves (e.g. Malik Shah and 
Muhammad), viziers (Nizam al-Mulk, Tadj al- 
Mulk), Turkish chieftains (the towers of Kharrakan), 
army commanders (Urmiya) and numerous amirs 
(Maragha, Mihmandust, Kazwin and Abarkuh). 

Problems of provenance have bedevilled the study 
of the so-called ‘‘minor arts’’ in the Saldjik period. 
These problems have been exacerbated by the fact 
that most of the known material has not been scien- 
tifically excavated and lacks inscriptions yielding solid 
information on provenance. Confusing and contradic- 
tory information on this topic proliferates. The very 
few securely provenanced pieces perforce act as a peg 
on which to hang all manner of other pieces, and their 
evidential value is simply not enough to justify this 
practice. It is now generally accepted (thanks to O. 
Watson) that virtually all lustre and minat wares—the 
most expensive ceramics of the period—were made in 
Kagshan (though the distinctive heavy red body of 
lustre tiles found in the Kirman area suggests local 
production there), and this luxury ware was widely 
traded, to judge by the sherding carried out by A. 
Williamson and others. But conversely, many other 
slightly less luxurious but still fine wares cannot be 
securely associated with any one city or area, and they 
might therefore have been produced in several places 
independently (like the Sam4nid epigraphic ware of 
the 10th century, which was produced in both 
Samarkand and Nishapir, and apparently in Marw 
too). Similarly, the fact that the celebrated Bobrinski 
bucket and the Tiflis ewer both bear an inscription 
stating that they were made in Hardt indicates that 
fine inlaid metalwork was produced in that city, and 
the occurrence of craftsmen’s nisbas indicating 
Khurasani_ cities—Harat, Marw, Nishapir—con- 


firms the important role of this province in 
metalwork. But it is not enough to justify the 
wholesale attribution to Harat of wares that merely 
share some of the features found on Harati work. This 
is particularly unlikely for metalwork that is technical- 
ly simpler than the inlaid pieces, since the demand for 
such simpler work must have been too widespread to 
be catered for by a single production centre. But ex- 
actly where these other Persian workshops were 
located must be determined by future research. The 
astonishing range of forms encountered in Saldjuk 
metalwork (including many derived from architec- 
tural forms) also points to numerous centres of pro- 
duction. It seems likely that some of the best crafts- 
men travelled widely to execute commissions, and 
that fine pieces (e.g. of Kash4n tilework) were shipped 
over long distances. There is evidence too of a division 
of labour in metalwork and lustreware that ensured a 
higher level of quality overall. But the key question re- 
mains; scholarship has not yet established whether the 
pockets of intense activity in a limited geographical 
area have a wider significance for pan-Persian pro- 
duction or whether they reflect a well-developed spe- 
cialisation confined to a given area. 

Laboratory examination has yet to be used in a 
systematic way on Saldjuk metalwork; the evidence 
that it would provide on alloys, for instance, could 
then be correlated with other factors—shape, techni- 
que, decoration—to create a more nuanced picture of 
the various known types. In the current state of 
knowledge it is safe to say that wares constructed from 
sheet metal were made of brass while most others were 
of quaternary alloy; true bronzes are uncommon. 

The very few pieces of Saldjik metalwork in 
silver point to a serious shortage of that metal which 
became more critical as the 11th century advanced. It 
was perhaps in part a result of the practice followed by 
the Viking traders travelling along the great Russian 
rivers, who hoarded the Islamic silver coins with 
which they were paid for slaves, furs and amber and 
who thus took the coins out of circulation. Indeed, the 
gradual cessation of the minting of silver coins in Per- 
sia and Anatolia in this period, and their replacement 
by copper dirhams, provides incontrovertible and, as 
it were, statistical evidence of this trend, anecdotal 
evidence of the survival or use of individual silver ob- 
jects notwithstanding. Base metal had perforce to fill 
the gap, but its value was greatly enhanced by the 
practice of inlaying it with copper, silver, gold and a 
bituminous black substance, the whole giving an ef- 
fect of polychrome splendour. Thus fine craftsman- 
ship did duty for precious metal. This technique with 
its plethora of detail explains why such metalwork 
now bore elaborate figural scenes; even inscriptions 
took on human and animal form. These inlaid objects 
survive in large quantities, probably because their 
metal content (unlike that of silver and gold objects) 
was not sufficiently valuable to be worth melting 
down, whereas the intrinsic value of their top-quality 
craftsmanship was obvious. 

In ceramics, the earliest dated underglaze- 
painted, lustre and mind wares are respectively 
placed by their inscriptions to the years 562/1166, 
575/1179 and 582/1186, and therefore all postdate the 
death of the last Great Saldjak ruler, Sandjar, in 
552/1157. Conversely, in metalwork there are several 
pieces dated between 455/1063 and 542/1148—i.e., 
truly in the Saldjik period. The frequency of dated 
ceramics (and many are signed) argues a higher status 
for fine pottery than had previously obtained. A new 
light body known as stone-paste or fritware was devis- 
ed; it was made largely from ground quartz, with 
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small quantities of ground glass and fine clay, 
presumably an attempt by Islamic potters to imitate 
the body of Chinese porcelain, though the necessary 
evidence of trade with China is missing. Such pieces 
were mostly moulded. Others belonged to categories 
known as silhouette or double-shell wares and in 
these, as in lakabi and other sgraffiato wares, much of 
the decoration was incised with a knife or a pointed 
object. Such incised wares continued a fashion well es- 
tablished before the Saldjik period. Underglaze 
painting in blue and black was also popular, as was a 
type of translucent white ware, often pierced for 
greater effect. Many of the more expensive wares bear 
hurried cursive inscriptions in Persian love poetry of 
mostly indifferent quality, and praise the maker of the 
piece. Scientific analysis of pottery has successfully 
differentiated between the original ceramic and 
modern repairs to body and decoration alike, a crucial 
distinction since virtually no mediaeval pieces have 
remained intact. 

A close connection existed between the most 
elaborate wares and book painting, including 
Kur’anic illumination, as shown by figural types, nar- 
rative strips and numerous stylistic features, while 
many details of the shape and decoration of Saldjuk 
ceramics—handles, stepped feet, imitation chains, in- 
cising, gilding, fluting—derive from metalwork. 
Similarly, the ornamental sheen and decorative motifs 
of Saldjik metalwork reveal close familiarity with 
manuscript illumination. All this points both to the in- 
terdependence of the arts in this period and to the ex- 
istence of hierarchies within the visual arts. 

The recent demonstration (Bloom, Blair and Ward- 
well, in Ars Onientalis, xxii [1992]) that the majority of 
textiles once thought to be Buyid or Saldjak are in 
fact of modern manufacture has made it imperative to 
submit all so-called Saldjik silks to scientific tests, and 
renders premature any art-historical enquiry into 
them. 

It is not possible to say much about book painting 
in Saldjik times, for the principal centre of production 
in this period was “Irak, which was then under the 
control of the newly renascent caliphate [see TaswiR]. 
Thus ‘Iraki painting, for all its stylistic affinities with 
Saldjak art, cannot be brought into the present discus- 
sion. The most likely condidate to represent the large- 
ly vanished art of Saldjuk book painting is the verse 
romance Warka wa Gulshah, written in Persian by the 
poet ‘Ayyuki and signed by the painter ‘Abd al- 
Mu?min al-Khiyi. This suggests a provenance in 
north-west Persia, but Anatolia is a distinct possibility 
too. The manuscript (in the Topkapi Saray: library in 
Istanbul) has 70 brightly coloured illustrations in strip 
format against a plain coloured or patterned ground, 
with figural types of the kind familiar in mind pot- 
tery, but with an unexpected additional feature: ob- 
trusive animals which have been shown by 
Daneshvari to have iconographic significance, for ex- 
ample as symbolic and prophetic references to the ac- 
tion. A fragment of al-Suft’s treatise Fixed stars in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (ms. Or. 133), undated and 
unprovenanced but probably of the 13th century, 
might be of Persian origin. But for all the paucity of 
the surviving material, the clear dependence of both 
fine ceramics and fine metalwork on manuscript 
painting and illumination shows clearly enough the 
high profile which the arts of the book enjoyed in the 
Saldjik period. And book painting in Mesopotamia 
after the fall of the Saldjuk dynasty often has marked 
Persian features, a factor which suggests the existence 
of an earlier pan-Saldjik school of painting in which 
distinctions between ‘Irak and Persia were perhaps 
not very significant. 


Several fine Saldjik Kur?ans have survived [see 
KHATT]. They include dated examples in Mashhad 
(466/1073), Tehran (485/1092 and 606-8/1209-11), 
Philadelphia (559/1164; produced in Hamadan) and 
London (582/1186), as well as examples which slightly 
pre-date the advent of the Saldjiks (London, 
427/1036 and Dublin, 428/1037). There are also 
numerous undated but probably Saldjik examples in 
Dublin, Paris, Istanbul, Tehran and London, to say 
nothing of parts of Kur’4ns or individual leaves in 
dozens of collections throughout the world. Saldjak 
Kur’ans are notable for their magnificent full-page or 
double-page frontispieces and colophon pages, often 
of pronounced geometric character, with script in 
panels taking a prime role. They are known both in 
naskhi and in ‘‘New Style’’, otherwise known as ‘‘East 
Persian’’, Kific. There is a substantial variation in 
scale—from small one-volume Kur’ans measuring 12 
by 10 cm to large ones of 41 by 28 cm and there are 
some in 30 or 60 parts, large and small, each part with 
its own frontispiece. The discrepancy in size and 
layout extends to the number of lines per page, which 
varies from 2 to 20, and to the scale, quantity and 
placing of illumination. The task of establishing dates 
and provenances for this ample material, and devising 
working categories for it, has only just begun. 

In architecture even more than in other fields the 
dividing line, so far as style is concerned, between 
what is definably Saldjik and what precedes that 
period is very hard to draw, though the Mongol inva- 
sion and the architectural vacuum that followed it 
means that there is a distinct break in continuity after 
ca, 1220. A few examples will make this clear. The 
characteristic minarets of Saldjik type—lofty, cylin- 
drical, set on a polygonal plinth and garnished with 
inscription bands and geometric brick patterning— 
are known from at least as early as the 1020s 
(Damghan, Simnan). Of the two standard types of 
Saldjik mausoleum, the tomb tower perhaps reached 
its apogee in the Gunbad-i Kabis, dated 397/1006-7 
[¢.v.], while the other type, the domed square, is 
already brought to a pitch of perfection in the so- 
called ‘‘Tomb of the Sam4nids’’ in Bukhara, datable 
before 943. That building also exhibits a highly 
developed style of brick and terracotta ornament. 
Similarly, such standard features of Saldjik architec- 
ture as the trilobed squinch and the pishfak [q.v.| are 
already to be encountered in the 10th century 
(mausoleum of Arab-Ata, Tim). The same 
phenomenon can be detected in other art forms, for 
example in sgraffiato pottery or the continuity of ring 
and dot decoration from pre-Saldjuk to Saldjuk 
metalwork; and while the quantity and range of ar- 
chitectural tilework is indisputably a ‘‘Saldjuk’’ 
phenomenon, its roots in Islamic monuments lie as far 
back as Samarra. 

The distinctive Saldjik contribution lies rather in 
the final establishment of several of the classical forms 
of Persia architecture and in the capacity of Saldjak 
artists to draw out the utmost variety from these 
types. Mosques with one, two, three or four iwdns 
are known, and the 4-iwan plan receives its classic for- 
mulation in association with an open courtyard and a 
monumental domed chamber; a hierarchy of size dis- 
tinguished major iwans from minor ones [see MASDJID 
I.H]. The Friday Mosques of Zawara, Ardistan and 
above all Isfahan, are outstanding examples of this 
trend. Saldjuk domed chambers are characterised by 
external simplicity, with a frank emphasis on the ex- 
terior zone of transition, now reduced to powerful 
contrasting geometric planes, while the interior is 
dominated by a highly elaborate transition zone (in 
the Isfahan area this made a leitmotif of the trilobed 
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arch) whose depth, energy and rhythmical movement 
has as its foil the austere, low-relief articulation 
vouchsafed to the lower walls and to the inner dome 
itself. But other Saldjik mosque types, such as the 
free-standing domed chamber or the arcaded hall, are 
also known. 

In mausolea [see TuRBA], the pishiak was 
developed from a simple salient porch to a great 
screen which conferred a grandiose fagade on the 
building behind it (Tas, Sarakhs). The originally sim- 
ple formula of the domed square underwent other ma- 
jor changes too, notably in the development of a 
gallery zone (Sangbast), engaged corner columns 
(Takistan, Hamadan), and double dome (mausoleum 
of Sultan Sandjar, Marw). Lofty tomb towers pro- 
liferated across northern Persia, many of them built as 
secular memorials for amirs and others of high rank, 
though some have mthrabs and therefore served at least 
in part a religious purpose. Their form varied: some 
were square, cylindrical or flanged but most had 7, 8, 
10 or 12 sides, with inner domes crowned by conical 
or polyhedral roofs. Their form was well suited to the 
development of brick ornament, for it ensured a cons- 
tant change of plane and therefore much variety in the 
play of shadow. Here, too, some of the earliest uses of 
glazed tilework are to be found. 

The impressive sequence of some 40 Saldjak 
minarets [see MANARA. 1] comprises all manner of 
structural variations, including single or double stair- 
cases with or without a central column, flaring corbell- 
ed balconies, three-tier elevations, shafts articulated 
by flanges and engaged columns, and—an innovation 
destined to have a long history in Persian 
architecture—the double minaret flanking a portal, 
whether this was the entrance to a building or the kibla 
iwan. Thus the minaret came to have a symbolic 
rather than a strictly liturgical role. They also occur as 
free-standing monuments unrelated to other 
buildings, and in such cases seem to have functioned 
as land-locked lighthouses. 

No Saldjak palaces survive in good condition, 
though excavations have revealed the ground plan of 
the 4-iwan palace at Marw and the palatial kiosk of 
Kal‘a-yi Dukhtar in Adharbaydjan still stands despite 
its ruined state. But the palaces of Tirmidh, Ghazna 
and Lashkar-i Bazar, all yielding abundant decora- 
tion, belong to much the same cultural sphere even 
though they are linked to Samanid and Ghaznawid 
rulers respectively. The same situation applies in the 
case of the madrasa, a particularly serious deficiency 
given the unambiguous testimony of the literary 
sources that such buildings were erected throughout 
the Saldjak empire [see MaprRasA. III]. Controversial 
remains at Khargird, Tabas, Rayy, Samarkand and 
near Sayot in Tadjkistan (Kh“adja Mashhad) permit 
no clear statement as to the form of the madrasa in 
Saldjaik times. The luxuriously embellished and large- 
ly ruined Shah-i Mashhad of 571/1175-6 in 
Ghartistan, identified by its inscription as a madrasa, 
is a Ghirid foundation, while the building at Zazan, 
dated 615/1218-19 and also identified epigraphically 
as a madrasa, was erected by a governor of the 
Kharazm Shahs. Taken together, their awesome 
scale and magnificence suggest that the madrasas of the 
Persian world in this period far outshone those from 
other Islamic territories. 

Several caravansarais datable to the Saldjak 
period are known; four of them—Ribat-i Malik, Daya 
Khatin, Ribat-i Mahi and Ribat-i Sharaf—bear 
lavish decoration. Indeed, Ribat-i Sharaf [q.v.; proba- 
bly 508/1114-5, repaired 549/1154-5], with its huge 
double courtyard plan (repeated at Ak&ée Kal‘a in 


Turkmenistan) is a museum of contemporary 
decorative techniques. This splendour, when linked to 
its location astride the main road from Marw to 
Nighapir, makes it plausible that this building served 
as a royal stopover. Most Saldjak caravansarais, how- 
ever, are built for use rather than display, with rubble 
masonry, strong fortifications and minimal comfort. 
In many of these buildings the prescriptive power of 
the 4-iwan plan made itself felt. 
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(R. HILLENBRAND) 

2. In Anatolia 

N.B. Buildings and objects with dated inscriptions 
are indicated thus: *. TIEM = Tiirk ve Islam Eserleri 
Miizesi (Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art), 
Istanbul. 

(a) Architecture and its decoration. 

A general survey of the art and architecture of 
Anatolia in the Saldjik period necessarily involves 
both the Sultanate of Konya (ca. 1118-1308) and its 
provincial capitals and the Turcoman amirates which 
were subdued and more or less incorporated into it 
during the reigns of Kaykawiis I and Kaykubad I 
[g.vv.], among them the Da&anishmendids, the 
Saltiikids, the Mengiidjikids, and the Ayyibid- 
Artukid confederation which Kaykubad I defeated at 
the battle of Yassi Cimen (1230). These all had, how- 
ever, their own traditions which were often locally 
persistent. This complicates a purely linear treatment 
of their art and architecture. 

Building typology. The architecture of Saldjak 
Anatolia is typologically very rich. Extant or recorded 
buildings include not only mosques, madrasas and 
khankahs but also hospitals (notably at Kayseri 
602*/1205-6, Sivas 614°/1217-8 and  Divrigi 
626*/1228-9) and tomb-towers and other mausolea 
(tirbe, ktimbed); and secular buildings—palaces, fort- 
ifications, dockyards, caravansarays, bridges, baths 
and even thermal establishments (kapligja), as at Ilgin, 
from which an inscription of 666/1267-8 in the name 
of the vizier Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali (Sahib Ata) was 
recorded. 

Mosques and complexes. A persistent plan for 
Great Mosques, possibly inherited from the 
D&anighmendids, is basilical, as at Sivas and Kayseri 
(both later 12th century), sometimes with a flat roof 
on wooden columns (cf. Otto-Dorn, 1959). The 
minarets of this early date are brick and tend to be ex- 
aggeratedly tall. Later 13th century minarets, such as 
the Burmalh Minare at Amasya (c. 640/1242-3) and 
the Ince Minare at Konya (?663/1264-5; Meinecke, 
1976, ii, no. 78) in its original two-tiered form, also 
tend to height, though they are mostly in stone. 

The evidence for complexes (killiyes (g.v.]), founda- 
tions including buildings of diverse functions, which 
in Ayyibid Syria and Egypt had become standard by 
the early 13th century, is less good in Anatolia, largely 


because, with exceptions like the Great Mosque and 
Hospital at Divrigi and the foundation of Huant 
(Kh’and) Hatun at Kayseri (Shawwal 635*/May- 
June 1238; cf. Akok, 1968), mosques, madrasas and 
baths may have been adjacent but were not integrated 
structures, so that substantial parts could well have 
disappeared without damage to the rest. Funerary 
foundations, with the pyramidal or conical roof of a 
mausoleum clearly visible from the exterior, also ap- 
pear to have been less common than in Ayyibid 
Syria: among the exceptions are the Citadel Mosque 
at Konya (616-17/1219-21) replacing a mosque of 
Mas‘id I (d. 550/1155), which contains two mausolea 
with the tombs of the Sultans of Ram (Kaykawis I is 
buried, however, in the hospital he founded at Sivas 
[614*/1217-8]); the hospital at Divrigi (626*/1228-9) 
and the complex of Huant (Kh“and) Hatun at 
Kayseri (Shawwal 635*/May-June 1238). The 
mosque of the vizier Fakhr al-Din CAIt (656*/1258; cf. 
Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 79) was augmented by a 
khankah (668*/1269-70; cf. Meinecke, 1976, ii, nos. 79 
and 89) which on his death was partially transformed 
into a family mausoleum. Many other monuments 
contain provision for a mausoleum, even if they have 
no burials, but they are unmarked architecturally and 
may well have been afterthoughts. 

Mausolea. The vast majority of mausolea are 
isolated tomb-towers. Despite marked local variation 
in decoration, their construction is basically standard, 
a pyramidal or conical drum with a pyramidal or con- 
ical roof on a raised square podium which houses the 
crypt. The interior often contains a mthrab, not 
necessarily because prayers were to be said there but 
to orient the burial. These tirbes or kitmbeds derive 
from the brick tomb-towers of later-12th century 
Djibal, as at Nakh¢iwan [q.v.] and Maragha [q.2.], 
though they are virtually all of cut stone without any 
tilework. Many are anonymous but those which bear 
inscriptions are generally of amirs or high-born ladies. 
In the cemeteries of Ahlat (Gabriel and Sauvaget, 
1940; Karamagarah, 1972) they occur alongside con- 
ventional inhumations with a cenotaph and head- and 
foot-stones. Another monumental tomb-type is the so- 
called Gdmeg Hatun Tiirbe at Konya (late 13th cen- 
tury; cf. Meinecke, ii, no. 86), an open iwan built over 
a crypt and with traces of tile decoration on the 
facade. Such tombs remain quite common in the 
Kayseri area. 

Fortifications. The building or restoration of for- 
tifications by the Saldjik sultans of Konya closely 
follows the unification of their territories, particularly 
in the reigns of Kaykawus I and Kaykubad I as they 
subjugated the smaller Turcoman amirates and ex- 
panded into Byzantine territory. These include the 
walls of the city and Citadel of Konya (600*/1203-4, 
610*/1213-4 and 618/1221-2); Sinop (Rabi* II 
612*/July 1215), Antalya (Djumada I 617*/July 
1220, 622*/1225-6, 626*/1228-9 and 642*/1244-5) 
and the Citadel of Kayseri (621*/1224-5). The walls 
and Citadel of Sivas were probably restored early in 
the reign of Kaykubad I, and after his capture of Er- 
zurum in 1230 its walls also were restored. The latest 
of his Turcoman rivals to build or restore their walls 
were the Mengiidjiikids at Divrigi (inscriptions of 
634"/1236-7, 640°/1242-3, 650°/1252-3 and 652*/ 
1254-5), long after they had accepted Saldjuk 
suzerainty, and indeed when they had passed under 
Mongol overlordship. The most imposing structures 
were at Konya (Bombaci, 1969), but Sarre (1936; and 
cf. Laborde, 1836) pointed out that they were the 
walls not of the city but of Kaykubad I’s palace- 
citadel, hence for show rather than defence. The most 
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important fortifications are therefore those of 
Alanya/‘Alaiyya [g.v.] (623-9*/1226-31; cf. Rice and 
Seton Lloyd, 1958) with a 5-bay naval dockyard (éer- 
sane), unique among extant Islamic naval installa- 
tions. This is attached by a curtain wall to the prin- 
cipal tower, the Kizil Kule, which bears the signature 
of an engineer Abu ’1-SAli b. Abi ’l-Radja? b. al- 
Kattani al-Halabi, whose name also appears on the 
walls of Sinop, refortified in 1215*. 

Palaces. Of the pavilion (4ésk) on the Citadel at 
Konya, a brick construction with mud-brick core, 
nothing survives, but a photograph of 1895 shows its 
upper floor corbelled out over a projecting rectangular 
tower of a line of inner walls and with an open arch 
showing the remains of a tile revetment on the ex- 
terior. This bore an inscription in the name of Kilidj 
Arslan, in Sarre’s view (1936) of the fourth ruler of 
that name (655-63/1257-65 (¢.v.]). Tile remains from 
the inner rooms include mina tiles with human 
figures. Excavations are still continuing at the palace 
of Kubadabad [g.v.] on Lake Beysehir and have so far 
revealed a complex plan, with a central four-iwan cour 
d’honneur, a mosque (633*/1235-6), baths, a quay 
and a small dockyard (tersane), and a game reserve. 

Khans. One of the most striking features of 
Anatolian Saldjik architecture is the chains of 
caravansarays roughly 25 km/16 miles, one day’s 
march, apart [see KHAN], linking the principal cities of 
the Sultanate of Rum, in particular Antalya, Egridir 
and Konya; Konya and Afyon Karahisar; Konya and 
Denizli; Konya, Ak Saray and Kayseri; Kayseri and 
Sivas; Kayseri and Malatya; and Malatya, Sivas, 
Amasya and Sinop. No urban khans of the Saldjuk 
period are preserved. 

Though the earliest caravansarays date to the late 
12th century, the capture of Antalya (1207) and the 
annexation of Sinop (1215) by Kaykawus I were 
essential preliminaries to developing them as chains. 
Their principal function was evidently to service the 
north-south overland trade of strategic exports such as 
timber and Kip¢ak slaves from the Crimea to An- 
talya, whence they made their way by sea to the 
Ayyubid states of Syria and Egypt, and to levy transit 
taxes on international trade. The peak period of foun- 
dations, 1230-45, follows hard upon the completion of 
the fortifications of Antalya. The Sultan Han near Ak 
Saray (Radjab 626*/June 1229) and the contem- 
porary Sultan Han near Kayseri may well have been 
purposely built as halts for Kaykubad I on his pro- 
gresses from city to city, but these, like the smaller 
khans, were also convenient for pilgrims on the hadjdi 
or for inter-urban trade, and in time of war could be 
used for garrisons or as refuges. Inexplicably, the 
east-west trade was much less favoured: despite the in- 
creasingly difficult terrain, the density of distribution 
cast of Sivas very markedly decreases. This may ex- 
plain why the Mkhargrdzeli governors of Ani 
(Rogers, 1976) built their own chain of caravansarays 
to tap the trade along the Araxes. 

The founders of these Anatolian caravansarays in- 
cluded the sultans and their ladies, viziers and amirs. 
Their often well-preserved state suggests, moreover, 
that the specimen wakfiyyas of Saldjuk caravansarays 
published by Turan (1947-8) are typical and that most 
of them had wakf endowments. However, the Hekim 
Han near Malatya (615*/1218; Erdmann, 1961, i, 
no. 18) founded by an archdeacon and doctor, which 
bears inscriptions in Arabic, Syriac and Armenian, 
showing it to have been a family investment, is 
evidence that not all Saldjik caravansarays need have 
been pious foundations. 


With very few exceptions, for example the Evdir 


Han near Antalya (datable 1213-19; Erdmann, 1961, 
i, no. 55) which is built round an open courtyard, the 
nucleus of these caravansarays was a covered hall. 
This was the most appropriate to the Anatolian winter 
climate, though fireplaces and chimneys are generally 
absent. To the hall, as and when means permitted, a 
courtyard would be added, often much larger because 
it was cheaper to build and because the peak season of 
trade was the summer when shelter was less impor- 
tant. With the courtyard came elaborations. Sixteen 
out of the surviving courtyard and hall caravansarays 
include masdjids and some of them, like the Sultan 
Han near Kayseri, have a bath too. In the two Sultan 
Hans, masdjids take the form of richly decorated kiosks 
raised on a four-bay substructure. The Karatay Han 
(courtyard 638*/1240-1; Erdmann, 1961, i, no. 32) 
also includes a spring housed in a turbe-like building. 

Many of these kAans are undecorated but practically 
all of them, though not built as fortresses, are fortress- 
like in their appearance, with stout buttresses and 
corner-towers. Many, however, have grand en- 
trances, both to the courtyard and to the hall; 
although sometimes the hall porch is the richer, the 
decoration of the courtyard entrances is directly 
related to the elaborateness of the plan and the 
lavishness of the appurtenances. After the Sultan 
Hans, the richest decoration is that of the Karatay 
Han, the two porches of which (Erdmann, 1976, ii-ii, 
Plates 99-113) make use of ornamental bosses, 
elaborate mukarnas [q.v.] systems and angular inter- 
lacing strapwork, with animal friezes on the courtyard 
side of the main entrance and high-relief waterspouts 
in the form of lions. 

It is unclear how the considerable labour force 
employed at the peak building period of caravan- 
sarays (1230-45) was organised. The plans chosen 
must largely have depended on the terrain, so that 
variation is not necessarily significant; but the marked 
dissimilarities in buttresses and corner towers and the 
apparently random approach to the vaulting of halls 
and their lighting argue for an absence of centralised 
direction. The typology of decoration, which has little 
to do with, for example, tilework, is also difficult to 
reconstruct, not least because of the large proportion 
of undated buildings and because, as the work of 
Muhammad b. Khawlan al-Dimashki on the Sultan 
Han near Ak Saray shows, a skilled decorator could 
vary his repertory to suit his employer. Neighbouring 
caravansarays tend to have somewhat similar decora- 
tion, which argues for the employment of local or pro- 
vincial gangs of masons. Entrance-profiles were, how- 
ever, probably largely standardised and analysis of 
these may well produce significant results. 

Bridges. There has been no comprehensive survey 
of the bridges of Saldjuk Anatolia, but Taeschner (i, 
182 ff., 236 ff.) observes that for the most part they lie 
on the major Roman roads and that, for example, 
most of the Saldjuk bridges in the neighbourhood of 
Sivas either incorporate or replace Roman structures 
(cf. Gabriel, 1934, 165-7). In the Saldjik period, 
refortification and the construction of chains of 
caravansarays made bridge-building particularly im- 
portant, not least because bridges offered another con- 
venient way of levying transit taxes. Thus many, like 
the bridge over the Kizil Irmak near Kayseri on the 
Kirsehir road (599°/1202-3) built by Rukn al-Din 
Sulayman b. Kilidj Arslan II, are royal foundations. 

Structure. With the striking exception of the 
Great Mosque and Hospital at Divrigi (Tiikel-Yavuz, 
1978), the vaulting systems of which include types of 
domical vault, as well as groined and elaborately ribb- 
ed vaults closely paralleled in the chapter-houses, 
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libraries and refectories of 12th-13th century Greater 
Armenian monasteries, as at Hagartsin (1248) and 
Saghmossavank (1255) (cf. Khal’pakhéian 1953, 
1971), most Anatolian Saldjak architecture is struc- 
turally simple. Plans, moreover, are often stereotyped 
and much use is made of open courtyards with one, 
two or four iwdans: despite the harsh winter climate, 
only mosques are regularly covered. 

Building materials. Brick occupies a minor 
place in the architecture of Saldjik Anatolia (Bakirer, 
i-ii, 1981) and is most characteristic of immigrant or 
refugee craftsmen from Djibal or Persia, for example, 
the work of Ahmad b. Abi Bakr al-Marandi on the 
mausoleum of Kayk4wis I in his Hospital at Sivas (4 
Shawwal 617*/2 December 1220). Though brick con- 
tinues to be employed for domes, for example the Ince 
Minare and Biiyuk Karatay madrasas at Konya (latter 
649*/1251-2), it generally gives way to stone and the 
only monument substantially of brick is the Great 
Mosque (Arik, 1969; Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 96) at 
Malatya [9.v.]. The principal building material 
employed is volcanic tuff, carefully squared, with a 
rubble core. This was also widely used in 12th-13th 
century Greater Armenia, but though a _ few 
decorative features and, for example, the domed 
crossings of some of the larger caravansarays recall 
Armenian prototypes, the names of clearly Armenian 
craftsmen rarely occur and there are few or no ob- 
viously Armenian masons’ marks. On the contrary, it 
is the influence of Western Georgia (Tao-Klargeti) 
which is apparent in the 13th century architecture of 
Erzurum; and where ‘‘Saldjak’’ parallels with Arme- 
nian monuments are closest these are mostly of the 
late 13th or early 14th century (like the monastic 
church and its porch at Amaghu-Noravank) when, 
doubtless, Anatolian craftsmen, faced with the steady 
contraction of the building industry, were seeking 
employment elsewhere. 

Despite the Anatolian builders’ mastery of cut- 
stone masonry it is evident from Kaykubad I’s first 
restoration of the Citadel mosque at Konya (com- 
pleted 617*/1220-1) that the sultans’ taste ran to 
bichrome marble or marble veneer. This raised two 
problems: lack of available marble, which made the 
re-use of antique material or spolia inevitable; and a 
lack of craftsman able to work it. These had to be 
brought from Syria. The marble decoration of the 
Citadel mosque, notably a conspicuous angular knot 
in the spandrels of arches, is essentially that of con- 
temporary Ayyubid Aleppo, though the craftsman 
responsible, Muhammad b. Khawlan (who also very 
probably executed the entrance porch of the Buyuk 
Karatay madrasa at the same time), signs himself as al- 
Dimashki, not al-Halabi. Reminiscences of the Alep- 
po knot appear on later stone buildings at Konya, 
notably the Ince Minare madrasa (?663/1264-5; 
Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 78), but Muhammad b. 
Khawlan’s earlier work cannot have been entirely to 
the sultans’ taste, for when his signature recurs, on 
the Sultan Han near Ak Saray (Radjab 626*/June 
1229), the decoration and profiling are much closer to 
standard central Anatolian fagade compositions. This 
rapid assimilation shows itself also on the grandest 
marble facade of all, the porch of the Gok Medrese, 
Sivas (670*/1271-2), signed by Kaliyan al-Kinawi 
(the nisba doubtless referring to his specialisation in 
marble-work). Sarre (1936) and Bombaci (1969) also 
attribute the collection of marbles outside the Citadel 
gates of Konya (Laborde, 1836) to Kaykubad I’s own 
personal taste. 

In addition to the marble re-used and re-carved in 
the above monuments, marble fragments were often 


incorporated unchanged. This is strikingly the case 
with the walls of the Zazadin Han (courtyard 
634*/1236-7), which include a mass of fragments from 
Byzantine churches, including crosses. However, they 
could also be treated as part of the decoration, as on 
the facade of the mosque of Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali (Sahib 
Ata) at Konya, where to each side of the entrance a 
classical sarcophagus supports an ornamentally fram- 
ed fountain and serves as a base for the whole com- 
position. 

Decoration. The different traditions of stone- 
carving, woodwork, stucco and _ tile-mosaic in 
Anatolian Saldjak architecture (Oney, 1978) place its 
decoration among the richest in Islam. The contrast 
between this lavish decoration and the relatively sim- 
ple structural forms implies, moreover, that crafts- 
men’s inscriptions on buildings refer not to their ar- 
chitects but to their decorators, either masons or 
tile-mosaic specialists. 

The decorative repertoire, which, strikingly, makes 
little use of monumental inscriptions, combines, in 
varying degrees, elements from the traditions of the 
Caucasus, Transcaucasia (Armenia and Djibal), 
North Syria and the Djazira: common elements in- 
clude elaborately profiled entrance porches, and sur- 
face ornament of interlaces and foliate arabesques (in 
Ottoman Turkish appropriately termed nimi) punct- 
uated by carved friezes or high-relief sculpture which 
very often are figural (Otto-Dorn, 1978-9), including 
both the traditional Muslim court repertory and 
animals and monsters—dragons, sphinxes, harpies, 
gryphons and two-headed eagles, many of them 
shown as if they were heraldic, as on tiles and wood- 
work too. The only comparable repertory on carved 
stone is to be found in 12th-century material from 
Ghazna [g.v.], though its treatment is stylistically 
unrelated. 

In south-west and central Anatolia, at Konya, 
Kayseri, Nigde and Antalya and the caravansarays 
between them, these diverse traditions are 
homogeneously amalgamated, but further east one or 
other of them tends to be locally dominant. The tomb- 
stones of Ahlat and, for example, the dragon- 
compositions on the fagade of the Cifte Minare 
madrasa at Erzurum, are barely islamicised versions of 
Armenian khackars (commemorative cross-stones). 
The facade of the Gifte Minare madrasa at Sivas 
(670*/1270-1; Rogers, 1974) and the west porch of the 
Great Mosque at Divrigi (626*/1228-9 or later) are 
both indebted to the canon-tables of Greater or Cili- 
cian Armenian Gospel books. The north porch of the 
latter is heavily influenced inter alia by stucco mthrabs 
recorded from Djibal and the Djazira: the building 
bears two signatures of an Akhlati craftsman, Khur- 
ramshah (or Khurshah) b. Mughith, though neither 
its vaults nor its interior or its exterior decoration are 
at all reminiscent of Ahlat work (Karamagarah, 1972; 
Rogers, 1988). 

The influence of the Divrigi mosque and hospital is 
also apparent, considerably moderated, on both the 
Cifte Minare madrasa and the Gék Medrese at Sivas 
(both 670*/1271-2). Its extravagance has evoked com- 
parisons with the mid-13th century monuments of 
Konya signed by a craftsman K. 1. w. k. b. ‘Abd Allah 
(of obscure origins), whose name appears on the 
mosque of the vizier Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali (656*/1258), 
on the Ince Minare madrasa (?663/1264-5; Meinecke, 
1976, ii, no. 78) and on a no longer extant 
mausoleum, the Nalinci Baba Tiirbe (zb:d., no. 76): 
the latter two may also have been endowed by the 
vizier. However, their relation to the Divrigi complex 
is not apparent and the very marked differences be- 
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tween the three Konya monuments testify rather to an 
inherent freakishly eclectic or ‘‘Baroque’’ tendency in 
Anatolian Saldjuk architectural decoration. 

Possibly the most remarkable feature of Saldjuk 
monumental facades is the reproduction of entrance 
porches. A regrettably unpublished photogrammetric 
survey of the facades of the Gifte Minare madrasa at 
Erzurum (post-1230; Rogers, Kunst des Orvents, 1974) 
and the Gék Medrese at Sivas (670*/1271-2) by Alpay 
Ozdural of Middle East Technical University, 
Ankara, has demonstrated that the latter was copied 
to scale. Other copies (Ogel, 1966), smaller in size, in- 
clude the Esrefoglu Camii at Beysehir (699*/1299- 
1300) and the Hatuniye Medrese at Karaman 
(783*/1381-2) [see LARANDA. 2. Monuments]. The 
reasons for the popularity of this fagade remain 
unknown and, apart from the Gék Medrese at Sivas 
which records, probably, the marble-worker involved, 
none bears a craftsman’s name. Their repeated 
duplication points, anyway, to the employment of 
techniques described by Byzantine writers on ar- 
chitecture (Downey, 1948) but ill-attested elsewhere 
in mediaeval Islam. 

Patronage. Although in the light of the founda- 
tion inscriptions extant, the overwhelming majority of 
Saldjik buildings appears to have been the work of in- 
dividual amirs (Rogers, 1976), the sultans may well 
have been indirectly involved in giving grants of land 
(tamlik) to found the waekfs. Among individuals who 
were notably assiduous builders, the primacy is held 
by the vizier Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali (Sahib Ata), whose at- 
tested foundations include a khan at Ishakh 
(647*/1249-50); the Tas Medrese and a masdjid at Ak 
Sehir (648*/1250-1), with a khankah there (659*/1260- 
1); a mosque at Konya (656*/1258); the Sahabiye 
Medrese and a sadil at Kayseri (665 *-666*/1266-7 and 
1267) (Akok, 1967); a thermal establishment and a 
khan at Ilgin (666/1267); the Gdk Medrese at Sivas 
(670*/1271-2); a kkankah at Konya attached to his 
mosque there (668*/1269-70) and which was later 
transformed into a family mausoleum (682*/1283-4); 
and the Tahir or Zuhre masdjid at Konya (ca. 1280). 
But another high official, the Pervane Mu‘in al-Din 
Sulayman [¢.v.], was almost equally active in the Pon- 
tic provinces (Kaymaz, 1970, 187-8). At Sinop he 
built the Alatiddin Medrese (664*/1265-6, correcting 
RCEA 4505) and a mosque (667*/1268-9), a mosque 
at Merzifon (663*/1264-5) and the Durak Han near 
the confluence of the Gok Irmak and the Kizil Irmak 
(664*/1265-6). There is also archival evidence that he 
founded a hospital at Tokat in 674/1275-6. Not sur- 
prisingly, Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali and Mut‘in al-Din 
Sulayman were prominent among the high officials of 
the Anatolian Saldjuik sultans to profit from the 
decline of the central power and establish hereditary, 
if short-lived, local dynasties. 

Tilework. Polychrome and terracotta tilework is 
widespread in Saldjik Anatolia, though it only excep- 
tionally occurs on the fagades of buildings. The 
earliest uses of glazed-brick or cut faience mosaic in 
Saldjik architecture (for example, Divrigi, Kale 
Camii 576*/1180-1; Kayseri, Kulik Camii, 
607*/1210-11, or substantially later (cf. Meinecke, 
1976, ii, no. 52); Sivas, Hospital of Kaykawis, 
614*/1217-18) predate the Mongol invasion of Persia 
and show strong influence from Djibal, both Maragha 
and Marand, and from the Ildefiizid architecture of 
Nakhéiwa4n [g.v.; and see Jacobsthal, 1899]. The col- 
ours mostly used are turquoise and manganese-purple 
or -black, but by the 1240s, both cobalt blue and white 
occur. As the signature of the banné? Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Uthman al-Tisi on the tile-mosaic of 


the Sirgah madrasa at Konya (640*/1242-3; Meinecke, 
1976, i, 35-45; ii, no. 71) strongly suggests, innova- 
tion owed much to refugee craftsmen from Khurasan 
or even Ghurid Harat. Al-Tiisi’s workshop at Konya 
seems to have executed tile revetments from the 
Citadel Mosque, ca. 1235, up to the Buytik Karatay 
Medrese (649*/1251-2; Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 75). 
This last houses by far the most elaborate decoration 
of any Anatolian Saldjik monument, including large 
areas of cut faience mosaic and mosaics of relief- 
carved elements in turquoise and manganese-purple, 
as well as dadoes of hexagonal turquoise tiles with 
fired gilt decoration. The last elaborate tile mosaic 
decoration at Konya is in the funerary khankah, dated 
678*/1279-80 and restored in Muharram 682*/April 
1283 (Meinecke, ii, no. 79 and 89), which the vizier 
Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali (Sahib Ata) added to his mosque 
(656*/1258). The revival of tile-mosaic in late 13th 
century Il-Khanid Persia is very probably indebted to 
Anatolian craftsmen conscripted by Ghazan Khan for 
the works he ordered at Tabriz and elsewhere. 

An even more characteristic feature of Anatolian 
Saldjak architectural decoration is star and cross-tiles 
for the dadoes of palaces at Konya, Antalya, 
Kubadabad, Kaykubadiyya and Diyarbekir [g.vv.], 
for the bath built at Kayseri by Huant (Kh’and) 
Hatun, the wife of Kaykubad I in Shawwal 
635*/May-June 1238 and in the Roman theatre at 
Aspendos. The Kubadabad-Huant Hatun-Aspendos 
group is technically varied (Oney, 1974; 1978) in- 
cluding underglaze-painted, lustre-painted and sgraf- 
fiato tiles, with a rich repertory of human figures, 
animals, birds, Zodiac and planet figures and 
monsters, many of them, as on Saldjuik stonework, 
displayed in quasi- or pseudo-heraldic fashion: it has 
not been demonstrated that any of them were either 
personal or dynastic heraldic emblems (Rogers, 1977- 
8). Stylistically many of the tiles show closer 
similarities to underglaze-painted wares from Rakka 
{g.v.} and other Euphrates potteries than to 13th cen- 
tury Kashan tilework. But the lustre-painted tiles 
from Kubadabad and the tiles from Kaykubadiyya 
are sui generis (cf. Aslanapa, 1965, Plates 5-8). 

Stucco. The most elaborate uses of carved and 
moulded stucco in architectural decoration are the 
figural reliefs from the Saldjuk palaces. They include 
a fine frieze with a mounted dragon-slayer and a lion- 
slayer from Konya, TIEM 2831, and animal friezes 
and frames for windows, niches or wall-cupboards 
with phoenixes in the spandrels of their broken arches 
from Kubadabad, now in the Konya Musuem. In 
Sarre’s view (1909, 22) the stone window hood in the 
TIEM (Kihnel, 1938, Pl. 7) was mistakenly at- 
tributed to Diyarbekir and is actually from Konya (or 
Kubadabad). Very similar fragments, now in the 
Historical Museum, Erevan, were discovered at Ani 
[g.v.; cf. Marr, 1934], and phoenixes also decorate 
spandrels on the fagades of the church of Tigran 
Honents (1215) there. This should, however, be seen 
in the context of the evident taste of the Mkhargrdzeli 
governors of the city for Anatolian Saldjak decoration 
(Rogers, 1976). 

In religious buildings, stucco was often used as a 
plain white ground for faience-mosaic inlay. The 
mihrab of the Ahi Serefiiddin or Arslanhane Camii at 
Ankara (minbar dated 688*/1289-90), however, 
brilliantly combines carved stucco inscriptions and 
pilasters with ceramic mosaic inlay, foreshadowing 
the elaborate carved stucco of early 14th century II- 
Khanid Persia. 

(b) The minor arts. 

Woodwork. Anatolia has always been rich in 
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wood, and the wood-carving of the Anatolian 
Saldjiks, often in solid walnut, is among the finest in 
Islam. It was used not only for minbars and other 
mosque furniture, doors and sets of window-shutters, 
but also for cenotaphs and folding Kur?an-stands 
(rahle) ingeniously carved from a single plank 
(Culpan, 1968). Techniques included lattices of turn- 
ed wood (mashrabiyya [q.v.]) and tongue-and-groove 
panelling of polygons and stars set in a strapwork 
skeleton (ktindekari), as well as imitations of this work- 
ed on solid planks. On minbars, the names of scribes 
or calligraphers frequently appear alongside the 
craftsman’s name: the latter describe themselves 
variously as mi‘mdr, as on the cenotaph of Djalal al- 
Din Rimi at Konya (5 Djumada II 672*/17 
December 1273; cf. Meinecke, 1976, ii, no. 84: the 
form of the original building is unknown), banna?, and 
nadjdjar. Although on the earliest of the known series 
of Anatolian Saldjik minbars, from the Great Mosque 
at Ak Saray, bearing the names of Mas‘id I and 
Kilidj Arslan II and datable therefore pre-550/1155, a 
certain Kh’adja Nishtekin al-Djamali is named as 
mi‘mar al-masdjid wa ’l-minbar, this must record not his 
workmanship but the official installation of the minbar 
which turned the masdjd into a Great Mosque. 

Other important Saldjik wooden minbars (Oral, 
1962) include those from the Citadel mosque at 
Konya (Radjab 550*/September 1155); the Great 
Mosque at Siirt (611*/1214); the Great Mosque 
(Muharram 621*/January-February 1224 [Ank, 
1969] and 638*/1240-1) at Malatya [q.v.]; and those 
from the Arslanhane Camii and the Kizil Beg Camii 
at Ankara (689*/1290-1 and 699*/1299-1300, respect- 
ively) the work of a nadjdjar who also built the minbar 
of the Great Mosque at Corum. The finest of the 
series is the minbar of the Great Mosque at Divrigi 
(638*/1240-1), the work of Ahmad b. Ibrahim al- 
Tiflis! and a scribe Muhammad, with mashrabiyya 
balustrades, grandly designed inscriptions and heavily 
undercut foliate arabesques. Wooden window- 
shutters and remains of a ‘‘Royal box’’ up in the 
rafters (Tikel-Yavuz, 1978), though in rather dif- 
ferent styles, are equally sumptuous. The occurrence 
of nisbas among the woodworkers’ names relating to 
Akhlat and Tiflis/Tbilisi may or may not be signifi- 
cant. Even the Divrigi minbar gives way, however, to 
the rahle for the mausoleum-shrine of Djalal al-Din 
Rimi at Konya (678*/1279-80) (Konya Museum 
352; Riefstahl, 1933) with rich carving on the outside 
and with painting inside of compositions of two- 
headed eagles and lions in scrolling arabesques under 
yellow varnish. 

Ceramics and glass. Apart from finds of frit- 
ware at the Citadel in Konya (Akok, Alatiddin Késki, 
1968), now in the Konya Museum, possibly made by 
craftsmen brought in from Rakka or other Euphrates 
potteries, most Anatolian Saldjik pottery belongs to 
the large family of polychrome-stained sgraffiato 
wares manufactured in the Eastern Mediterranean 
from Cyprus to the Caucasus and Transcaucasia and 
the Black Sea. The Anatolian material is still undif- 
ferentiated and little, if anything, is known of where 
it was made; but, not surprisingly, figural decoration 
is conspicuous and close parallels to much of it have 
been excavated_at Orenkale/Baylakan [see GRENKALE 
in Suppl.] in Adharbaydjan (Yessen, 1959, Pls. I- 
XII). Heavy unglazed relief-wares, mostly crocks 
with lively animal-friezes, found at Ani and other 
Eastern Anatolian sites (e.g. TIEM 1964) have also 
been found in quantity at Orenkale (Yessen, 1959, 
192-205). Excavations at Ahlat, now in progress (cf. 
Karamagarah, 1981), have also brought a wide range 


of kiln material to light and claims have been made 
that lustre-wares were made there. 

The only recorded piece of fine glass from Saldjak 
Anatolia must have been a special commission. This 
is a gilt and enamelled dish found at Kubadabad, 
typically Syrian in manufacture, in the name of 
Kaykhusraw II (Otto-Dorn ef ali, 1966; 1969-70). 

Metalwork. Although Saldjuik objects in precious 
metal with an Anatolian provenance are so far absent, 
the rich finds of silver and silver-gilt belt-trappings 
and drinking cups from 13th-14th century steppe- 
burials in South Russia, the Crimea and the northern 
Caucasus are evidence that Saldjik Anatolian silver- 
and goldsmith’s-work was exported northwards (cf. 
Marshak and Kramarovsky, 1993), creating a tradi- 
tion which was continued in situ, probably by Arme- 
nian goldsmiths and jewellers. Brass and steel were 
also worked, though many categories of object are 
represented by single specimens. South-eastern 
Anatolia and the Djazira are particularly well re- 
presented. Significant numbers of mortars with cast 
and engraved decoration have come from Diyarbekir; 
and a group of cast candlesticks sparingly inlaid with 
silver have been attributed to Siirt (Allan, 1978). Two 
large 12th or 13th century drums engraved with 
human-headed Kufic and fine scrolls (TIEM 2832-3) 
were also discovered at Diyarbekir. And although the 
doors made by al-Djazari (Hill, 1974, 191-5) for the 
palace of the Artukid ruler at Diyarbekir with cast 
brass plates inlaid with copper and silver and knockers 
of confronted dragons and knobs in the form of a 
lion’s head have not survived, they were much 
imitated. Knockers of this type and brass plaques 
from the doors of the Ulu Cami, Cizre, bear the re- 
mains of an inscription in the name of Sandjar Shah, 
Atabak of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar [g.v.] in 1208 (The 
Anatolian civilisations, iii, 1983, D. 95). Dragon- 
knockers, in varying sizes and for other buildings in- 
clude that in Berlin, Museum fir Islamische Kunst I. 
2242. 

Other metalwork well represented from finds in 
Anatolia includes zoomorphic padlocks of well-known 
mediaeval Persian or Syrian type, brass/bronze mir- 
rors and cast brass dirham ring-weights for steelyards. 
Types represented by single specimens are an open- 
work mosque-lamp from the Egrefoglu Camii at 
Beysehir (Ankara, Etnografya Miizesi 7591) made in 
699*/1299-1300 by a craftsman ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
from Nusaybin, evidently for the inauguration of the 
mosque; and an open-work cast brass set-square 
(Kocabas, 1963), now in the Sadberk Hanim 
Museum in Istanbul. Evidence for fine steel-working, 
moreover, is a mirror inlaid in gold (Topkapi Saray 
Museum 2/1792; cf. Rice, 1961) with a rider trampl- 
ing a dragon and with a procession of animals and 
monsters round the edge. 

Manuscript illustration. Too few illustrated 
manuscripts have survived from mediaeval Anatolia 
to speak of school of painting there, and the two most 
important of those that do, the automaton book of al- 
Djazari {g.v. in Suppl.}, Topkapi Saray Library A. 
3472 (Sha‘ban 602/April-May 1205), and the 
Dioscorides in the Shrine Library, Mashhad (Grube, 
1959, 163-4), datable 542-72/1152-76, were executed 
for Artukid, not Saldjik patrons. The Romance of 
Warka and Gulshah, Topkapi Saray Library H. 841, 
may well have been executed at Konya ca. 1240 (Ategs 
1961; Melikian-Chirvani, 1970; Ozergin, 1970), 
though by a painter of north-west Persian origin. A 
magical miscellany presented to Kaykhusraw III, 
Bibliothéque Nationale pers. 174 (Barrucand, 1990), 
dated variously Ramadan 670/April 1272 and mid- 
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Shawwal 671/early May 1273, was, however, written 
partly at Ak Saray and partly at Kayseri. Many of its 
illustrations, of demons, angels and marvels, are of 
later date and the only original illustrations appear to 
be line-drawings of talismans. 

Figural coinage. As with their neighbours, the 
Turcoman dynasties of northern Syria and the 
Djazira, issues of figural types are common in the 
coinage of Saldjik Anatolia. The prototypes are 
similarly varied (cf. Brown, 1974), Hellenistic, 
Roman and Byzantine, but other types bear Zodiac or 
planet figures, animals and monsters, some perhaps 
heraldic, and, in particular, the Lion and the Sun 
(Shir i Khurshid). This device is most characteristic of 
the coinage of Kaykhusraw II, but the claim, follow- 
ing contemporary historians, that he adopted it at the 
behest of his Georgian wife, Rusudan (Gircii Hatun), 
has not been proved. For a fuller discussion of these 
questions, see below, section VII. 2. 

Textiles. A silk with double-headed eagles and 
dragon-headed scrolls formerly in the church of St. 
Servatius, Siegburg (now Berlin, Kunstgewerbe- 
museum, 81.745) which has been attributed by Sarre 
to an Anatolian manufactory, and a medallion silk 
with addorsed lions in the Musée des Tissus, Lyons, 
bearing an inscription in the name of Kaykubad b. 
Kaykhusraw, Kaykubad I (or Kaykubad III), is 
evidence for a silk industry in 13th century Anatolia. 
There is also copious literary evidence for the wide- 
spread manufacture of floor-coverings by nomads, 
perhaps, however, flat-weaves, not pile carpets. It is 
difficult to say what they looked like, but varied and 
undoubtedly ancient fragments from the Citadel 
Mosque at Konya, the Esrefoglu Camii at Beysehir 
(Riefstahl, 1931) and the Great Mosque at Divrigi are 
often accepted to be Saldjuk in date. Both relative and 
absolute chronologies are, however, lacking. No 
evidence, moreover, has been found that carpets were 
yet being exported to the northern Mediterranean 
countries. 
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55 gg., Moscow-Leningrad 1959; Serare Yetkin, 

Anadolu’da Turk ¢int sanatinin gelismest, Istanbul 

1972. (J.M. Rocers) 
VII. Literature 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 

The Saldjuks were important patrons of Persian 
and, to a lesser extent, also of Arabic belles-lettres. In 
this article we shall begin by looking at the panegyric 
poetry directed towards them (it is here that the rela- 
tionship between patron and client is most immediate- 
ly obvious) before taking a briefer look at the nar- 
rative and didactic poetry and the literary prose that 
were composed under their patronage. 

Generally speaking, the great majority of the kasidas 
dedicated to the Saldjuik amirs are in Persian, while the 
contemporary Arabic language poets more commonly 
direct their panegyrics to the wazirs and other 
educated members of the bureaucracy; this contrasts 
with the situation under the Buyids, whose knowledge 
of Arabic and whose appreciation of Arabic poetry 
were evidently superior to those of the Saldjak ruling 
family. The earliest major literary figure in the en- 
tourage of the Saldjaks was the bilingual writer ‘Ali b. 
al-Hasan al-Bakharzi (died 467/1075 [q.v.]). He was 
closely attached to Toghril’s minister al-Kunduri and 
is best known as the author of the Dumyat al-kasr wa- 
‘usrat ahl al-‘asr, an anthology of contemporary Arabic 
poets in the manner of and in continuation of al- 
Tha‘alibi’s celebrated Yatimat al-dahr. His Arabic 
diwan is extant (see O. Rescher, in RSO, iv [1911-12], 
726) but unpublished, though some of the poems are 
known from biographical sources. A few samples of 
his Persian verse, among them several ruba‘tyyat, are 
quoted by ‘Awfi (Luddb, i, 68-71). 

Lami‘t Gurgani [q.v.] is the author of an extant 
diwan in Persian. He began his career as a panegyrist 
of the Ziyarid ruler of his native Gurgan, Anishirwan 
b. Manit¢ihr, but then passed into the service of the 
Saldjuks. His diwdan contains poems in praise of al- 
Kunduri and Nizam al-Mulk, as well as of the amir 
Alp Arslan. 

Azraki Harawi [q.v.] flourished under two Saldjik 
princes (the ruler of Harat Abu ’1l-Fawaris Toghan- 
shah b. Alp Arslan and his cousin Abu ’!-Muzaffar 
Amiranshah), and has left a Persian diwan consisting 
largely of poems in praise of these two men. Nizami 
‘Aridi (Cahar makala, ed. Kazwini, London-Leiden 
1910, 43-4) singles out Toghanshah as a particularly 
generous patron of poetry and lists another half-dozen 
poets who served at his court, but all their works are 
now lost apart from stray verses. 

During the early part of the reign of Malik Shah, 
the young poet Mu‘izzi Naysabiri [q.v.] inherited 
from his father, Burhani, the position of ‘‘prince of 
the poets’’ (amir al-shu‘ara”); he was, in other words, 
the head of the bureaucratically organised hierarchy 
of professional panegyrists (or in any event of those 
who wrote in Persian) who congregated at the Saldjaik 
court. His extensive diwan contains odes to the amirs 
from Malik Shah down to Sandjar, to their ministers 
and various other persons. He lived perhaps until the 
middle of the 6th/12th century. 

Among the Arabic panegyrists of Nizam al-Mulk 
we can mention Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Razzak al- 
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Tantarani, the author of an elaborate kasida tardji‘iyya 
in praise of the minister. Al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al- 
Tughra’i al-Isbahani (453-515/1061-1121 [g.v.]), was 
a secretary under Malik Shah and his son Muham- 
mad I and then wazir to the latter’s son Mas‘ud 
during his ill-fated rebellion against his brother 
Mahmid II. His Arabic diwan contains odes to 
Muhammad and Mas‘iid, to Nizam al-Mulk and his 
son Mu?ayyad al-Mulk, and to other high-ranking of- 
ficials. He has also left a number of books on alchemy. 
Ibrahim b. SUthman al-Ghazzi (441-524/1049-1130 
{g.v. in Suppl.]), whose diwan still awaits publication, 
praised Malik Shah and Sandjar, but especially the 
wazir of the ruler of Kirman, Mukarram b. al-SAla’. 
The extensive diwan of Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Arradjani (q.v.] contains a few poems to Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Malik Shah and his brother 
Mahmid, but the majority are dedicated to the wazirs 
of the Saldjaiks, especially to the sons of Nizam 
al-Mulk. 

During the long reign of Sandjar, a large number 
of Persian poets frequented his court; we can restrict 
ourselves to those whose diwdns have actually sur- 
vived. After the death of the already mentioned 
Mu‘izzi, Sandjar’s pre-eminent panegyrist appears to 
have been Awhad al-Din Anwari [q.v.]. According to 
Djuwayni (ii, 8), he accompanied the amir when, in 
542/1147, the latter laid siege to the Kh’arazm Shah 
Atsiz in Hazarasp and participated in the campaign 
by writing poems mocking the enemy, which San- 
djar’s archers shot into the besieged fortress. Atsiz 
retaliated by doing the same with verses of his court- 
poet and secretary, Rashid al-Din Watwag [q.v.] (who 
on other occasions also wrote poems in praise of San- 
djar). Anwari survived his master and went on to 
serve Sulayman b. Muhammad and others. Another 
poet whose services to Sandjar went beyond the purely 
literary was Adib Sabir [g.v.] whom the Saldjuk ruler 
sent as a spy to the court of the just-mentioned Atsiz, 
where he was apprehended and executed. 

The diwan of ‘Abd al-Wasi‘ Djabali [see Sapp at- 
wasI‘] consists largely of panegyrics to Sandjar and to 
various persons of his entourage, notably his son-in- 
law, the vassal ruler of Sistan, the Nasrid Malik of 
Nimrdz Nasr (II) b. Khalaf, but he also eulogised the 
Saldjak ruler of Kirm4n, Arslan (I) b. Kirmanshah, 
and others. 

Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi [q.v.] began his poetic 
career as a panegyrist of the Ghaznavid Bahramshah, 
but later attached himself to the more opulent Saldjak 
court. He wrote poems for Sandjar, composed an 
elegy on the death of Mas‘id II and poems 
celebrating the coronation of Malikshah III and of 
Sulayman b. Muhammad before finally attaching 
himself to the Karakhanid Mahmdd II. 

The satirical poet Sdzani Samarkandi was attached 
to the court of the Karakhanids, but on occasion also 
dedicated laudatory odes to Sandjar. ‘Am‘ak Bukhari 
(9.2. in Suppl.] was, according to Nizami ‘Aridi (op. 
cit., 46), the amir al-shu‘ara? at the court of the 
Karakhanid Khidr b. Ibrahim; his extant poems are 
mostly dedicated to Khidr and to his brother and 
predecessor Nasr b. Ibrahim, but include also one 
poem to Nasr’s brother-in-law Sandjar, and Dawlat- 
shah (64-5) says that when Sandjar’s daughter Mah-i 
Mulk Khatin died (in 524/1130), the amir commi- 
sioned the by then elderly ‘Am‘ak to write an elegy. 

The Persian panegyrists of the Saldjaks of Western 
Persia after the time of Sandjar include Athir Akh- 
sikatt, who praised Arslan b. Toghril and others. 
‘Imadi Ghaznawi [g.v.], most of whose poems praise 
the Bawandid prince Faramarz b. Rustam, also sent 


a number of poems to the Saldjuk Toghril II. Sharaf 
al-Din Shufurwa, besides serving the Atabegs of 
Adharbaydjan, also dedicated poems to Arslan b. 
Toghril and to Toghril III. Another court poet of the 
Eldigizids who on occasion composed odes to the 
Saldjuk amir was Mudjir al-Din Baylakani. 

The Saldjuks were the dedicatees of several impor- 
tant works of narrative and didactic poetry in Persian 
rhymed couplets. The romantic epic Wis u Ramin of 
Fakhr al-Din Gurgani [q.v.] contains a dedication to 
Toghril I, to his minister Abt Nasr b. Mansir and his 
governor in Isfahan, Abu ’I-Fath b. Muhammad, the 
poet’s actual patron. Malik Shah is the dedicatee of an 
anthology of verses from Firdawsi’s Shah-nama compil- 
ed in 474/1081-2 by an otherwise unknown ‘SAIi b. 
Ahmad. Two long heroic epics in the style of Fir- 
dawsi’s poem, the Bahkman-nama and the Kush-ndma, 
are the work of a single anonymous author, who 
dedicated them to Muhammad b. Malik Shah. 

One important author of Arabic narrative poetry 
flourished in the same period, namely Ibn al- 
Habbariyya [q.v.]. His versification of the book of 
Kalila wa-Dimna under the title Nataidj al-fitna fi nazm 
Kalila wa-Dimna was dedicated to the minister Madjd 
al-Mulk. Later, he composed a collection of apparent- 
ly original stories in verse with the title al-Sadih wa ’l- 
baghim. He ended his days as a poet at the court of the 
Saldjuk ruler of Kirman, Iranshah. 

The most important Persian narrative poet of the 
6th/12th century, Nizami {q.v.], had at least a tangen- 
tial connection with the Saldjuks in so far as he 
dedicated the first of his romantic epics, Khusraw u 
Shirin, to the Atabeg of Adharbaydjan Muhammad 
Djahan-Pahlawan b. Eldigtiz and included in it a 
eulogy on his patron’s nominal master, Toghril III. 
But all his other works are dedicated to local rulers of 
Transcaucasia and northern ‘Irak. 

The last major poet of the Saldjaks was Ahmad b. 
Mahmitd Kani‘i, a native of Tis who fled his 
homeland at the time of the Mongol invasion and 
made his way (via India, Aden, the Holy Cities and 
Baghdad) to Anatolia, where he served the Ram 
Saldjak Kay Kubad I and his successors Kay 
Khusraw II and Kay Kawis II, to whom he dedicated 
a Persian versification of (once again) Kalila wa-Dimna 
in 658/1260. He is presumably identical with the malik 
al-shu‘Gra? amir Baha? al-Din Kani of whom Aflaki 
(Manakib al-‘arifin, ed. Tahsin Yazici, Ankara 1959- 
61, 221, 322) says that he visited Mawlana Djyalal al- 
Din Rumi during his lifetime and, again (zbid. , 595), 
that he was among those who paid their respects at 
Rimi’s grave after he died in 672/1273. This pro- 
duces at least an indirect link between the Saldjuks of 
Rum and Rimi, the most famous poet who lived in 
their domain. 

The best-known work in Persian prose emanating 
from the SaldjGk courts is doubtless the Stydsat-ndma 
(alias Styar al-mulik) of Malik Shah’s minister Nizam 
al-Mulk. Apart from this, a number of major Persian 
historical works were dedicated to the Saldjuk rulers; 
these include the Fars-ndma of Ibn al-Balkhi [¢.v. in 
Suppl.] (dedicated to Muhammad b. Malik Shah), 
the Persian history of Anishirwan b. Khilid [g.v.], 
who was wazir to Mahmid II and Mas‘id (not extant, 
but its contents are known from the Arabic version by 
al-Bundari), the Saldjuk-nama of Zahir al-Din 
Naysabiri [see NIsHAPURI] and its continuation, the 
Rahat al-sudiir of Rawandi [q. v.] (dedicated to the Ram 
Saldjik Kay Khusraw I). A survey of Saldjik 
literature would hardly be complete without at least 
mentioning the celebrated astronomer and amateur 
poet in Arabic, ‘Umar Khayyam {[q.v.], who flour- 
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ished at the court of Malik Shah, although his claim 
to a place in the history of Saldjak belles-lettres rests 
on the Persian ruba%yyat and the adab composition 
Nawrtiz-néma that have been ascribed to him but are 
both of more than questionable authenticity. 
Although the Saldjiks were not the first Islamic 
dynasty to use Persian as the language of their court 
(the Samanids, Ziyarids and Ghaznavids had done so 
before them), they were the first to do so in an empire 
which encompassed the greater part of the Persian- 
speaking world. This meant that the Persian of the 
Saldjak writers inevitably played a tremendous role in 
the standardisation of the classical Persian language 
and can indeed be said to represent classical Persian 
par excellence, as opposed to the pre-classical 
language of the previous period with its many local 
and dialect features. Similarly, the style of the Saldjak 
poets set the standard for later periods. Although the 
Saldjik kasida, like that of the older Khurdsanian 
school of Persian poetry, stands very clearly under the 
influence of Arabic models, the nature of these models 
had shifted; while the Khurdsanian school had, on the 
whole, ernulated the ancient Arabic poets of the 
Dyahili and Umayyad periods, the Saldjik poets 
imitated the highly mannered style of the ‘‘modern’’ 
poets from the time of al-Mutanabbi onwards. It is 
this style which continued to dominate Persian 
literature until the dawn of the modern era. 
Bibliography: For the individual Arabic and 
Persian authors discussed in this article, see the 
relevant entries in Brockelmann and Storey-de 
Blois respectively. For a detailed survey of the 
Arabic poets, see also ‘Ali Djawad al-Tahir, al-Sh?% 
al-‘arabi fi ’l-Irak wa-bilad al-‘adjam fi ’l-‘asr al- 
Saldjuki, Baghdad 1958-61, 2nd ed., Beirut 
1405/1985. (F.C. dE Brots) 
2. In Anatolia 
As noted above, in sections IV. 2 and V. 2, the high 
culture and the administration of the Saldjuk 
Sultanate was essentially a Persian one, and it was in 
this language that works in such fields as 
historiography and, in part, mysticism, tended to be 
composed. Of contemporary historians, notable is Ibn 
Bibi’s (q.v.] history of the Ram Saldjuks, a/-Awamizr al- 
‘ala*tyya, completed in 680/181, covering the history 
of the preceding ninety years and existing in the 
original Persian full version and an epitome and in a 
later Turkish paraphrase. Other important sources on 
Rum Saldjik history, such as Karim al-Din Mahmtid 
Aksarayi’s Musdmarat al-akhbar, Kadi Ahmad’s al- 
Walad al-shafik and the anonymous Ta?rikh-i al-t 
Saldjuk, actually stem from the 8th/14th century. But 
we know of the existence of other historical or para- 
historical works written during the 7th/13th century 
and now lost, such as the Shah-ndmas extolling the 
deeds of the Rim sultans by Ahmad Ka4ni‘i and 
Khadja Dahhani, the latter commissioned by ‘Ala? 
al-Din Kay Kubadh (in K6priili’s view, Kay Kubadh 
III, hence almost at the end of the family’s life), pro- 
ducing 20,000 couplets on the dynasty’s exploits. 
Mystical theology and that branch of biographical 
literature devoted to the lives of Sifi saints (the 
manakib-namas) flourished exceedingly in the strong 
mystical atmosphere and tradition of the age (see 
above, section IV. 2). The towering figure of Rimi 
produced during his residence at Konya his poetic 
diwan and his masterpiece, the Mathnawi, and he was 
followed by his son Sultan Walad, proficient both in 
Persian and Turkish (see below). Nadjm al-Din Razi 
Daya wrote his Mirsad al-‘tbad in Sivas but dedicated 
it to Kay Kubadh I and finally settled at Konya. 
Several mandkib-némas were written about the famous 


saints of Saldjik Anatolia, those of the Mawlawis at- 
tracting particular attention, although the outstanding 
and most informative work in this genre, the Manakib 
al-‘arifin of Shams al-Din Aflaki [g.2.], dates from the 
first half of the 8th/14th century, hence after the 
demise of the Saldjiks. 

Arabic naturally retained supreme prestige as the 
language of dogmatic theology, law and science, and’ 
Anatolia became, in particular, a centre for the pro- 
duction, transmission and copying of Hanafi fikh 
texts. But Arabic was also a language used for 
mystical theology, as seen in the prolific works of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, some of these being composed during his 
stays in Konya and other Anatolian towns during the 
early 7th/13th century (see above, IV. 2); thus his 
mystical poetic work the Tardjuman al-ashwak was com- 
pleted at Kayseri, and his disciple Sadr al-Din 
Kinawi was the author of numerous works in Arabic, 
including commentaries on the Kur’an, Hadith and 
the Ninety-Nine Most Beautiful Names of God, and 
works in the field of theoretical Stifism. 

All of these works emanated from learned or courtly 
circles in Rim, but the day-to-day language of the 
Turkish masses, urban as well as rural, was of course 
Turkish. Although the Karam4nids’ introduction of 
Turkish as the official language for the diwans in 
Konya (see above, section V. 2) was only a brief in- 
terlude, it served to demonstrate the fact that an adop- 
tion of Turkish for public purposes was now a prac- 
tical possibility. However, the literary use of Turkish 
in the Sultanate was for long at the popular, folk- 
literature level. Little from this has survived. An 
anonymous Sheykh San‘an kisses? of unknown date was 
handed down by Giilshehri (d. after 717/1317 (g.v.}), 
and a Salsal-name in verse and prose by a poet Sheyyad 
‘Isa describes the caliph ‘Ali’s struggle with the giant 
Salsal. Such works reflected the contemporary spirit 
of ghazw evident also in the oldest-preserved work of 
the class of popular epics, the Saldiwk-name, existing in 
both long and short versions, and the Danishmend-name 
on the heroic deeds of Danishmend Ghazi composed 
by Ibn al-‘Ala? at the command of sultan Kay Kawis 
Il. 

But when it came to literature of a more elevated, 
artistic order, Turkish had an uphill fight to establish 
itself, and for long authors writing in it excused them- 
selves for not using Persian or Arabic, Turkish being 
still regarded as the tongue of ignorant peasants or 
nomads, the Atrak-i bi-idrak. Rami included a few 
Turkish verses in his work, and from his long stay in 
the Saldjak capital must have been fully conversant 
with the language; but his son Sultan Walad can 
definitely be regarded as a significant Turkish author, 
for there are at least 367 Turkish verses scattered 
through this works, couched in a simple style and 
probably aimed at spreading Mawlawi ideas amongst 
the people. A contemporary of Rumi’s was the Safi 
poet Ahmed Fakih of Konya, whose mystical Carkh- 
name was a forerunner of Mawlana’s work; though 
brief, it constitutes the first complete work in 
Anatolian Turkish. In addition to a mathnawi on the 
Yusuf and Zulaykha theme, Ahmed Fakth’s pupil 
Sheyyad Hamza left examples of secular, court poetry 
apparently written for the Turco-Mongol official 
classes of his time and milieu, whilst the Kh’adja 
Dahhani mentioned above wrote both Persian and 
Turkish court poetry at the very end of the Saldjuk 
period. Finally, it was at this time, and in the years 
immediately after the disappearance of the sultans, 
that the greatest poet in early Turkish, stemming 
from northwestern Anatolia, Yunus Emre (ca. 648- 
720/ca. 1250-1320 [9.v.]) produced his moving Safi 
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poetry. With this poet’s later career, we enter the age 
of the beyliks, when the formation of several provincial 
capitals was to provide fresh opportunities for writers 
in Turkish. 

Bibliography: For writers in Persian, see the 
standard histories of Persian literature e.g. Browne, 
LHP, Arberry, Classical Persian literature; Rypka, 
History of Iranian literature. For writers in Turkish, 
see El' art. Turks. B.III.a (K6prilii Zade Mehmed 
Fuw’ad); W. Bjorkman, in PTF, ii, 405-12. In 
general, see Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 248-58; 
M.F. Kopriilii, The Seljuks of Anatolia, tr. and ed. 
Leiser. (C.E. Boswortn) 

VIII. Numismatics 

1. In Persia and ‘Irak 

Coins were struck by all branches of the Saldjuk 
dynasty, but in widely varying quality and quantity. 
They were all Sunni in character, acknowledging the 
spiritual leadership of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and in- 
scribing the name of the reigning caliph in a place of 
honour where it proclaimed the ruler’s support of or- 
thodoxy. Despite their great domains, the Saldjiks 
never established an imperial coinage on the pattern 
of the Umayyads or early ‘Abbasids, but were content 
to adapt themselves to coinage patterns previously 
established by the Buwayhids, Kaktyids or Kaka- 
wayhids and Ghaznawids (g.vv.]. Their coinage thus 
tends to be strongly regional in character, reflecting 
the general economic conditions in each of the major 
areas under their control. In order to facilitate trade, 
the alloy of regional coinages tended to be similar to 
the currencies of neighbouring states, such as the 
Fatimids in the west and the Karakhanids and Ghaz- 
nawids in the east. The regional nature of the coinage 
was further emphasised by princes and governors who 
struck coins in their own name whenever they were 
permitted to, or when they felt their power was great 
enough to seize this privilege. 

The origin of the complexity stemmed from the 
Saldjuk family’s sudden coming to power fresh from 
lands beyond the frontiers of the Dar al-Islam. Their 
social organisation was that of central Asian nomads 
where tribal sense was strong but whose experience of 
oriental monarchy, imperial bureaucracy, or even 
coinage itself, was almost non-existent. The Saldjiiks 
had very little time to adapt themselves to their sud- 
den good fortune, and their history reveals that 
behind a fagade of Islamic kingship lay a deeply in- 
grained lack of dynastic discipline, added to which 
their followers did not easily transform themselves in- 
to docile town-dwellers. 

The nature of the Saldjak state was fissiparous from 
the outset. After the battle of Dandankan [g.v. in 
Suppl.] in 431/1040, the Saldjik conquests were 
divided amongst the family whose principal members 
all appear to have enjoyed the right of stkka [q.v.]; see 
above, II. and III. on the various branches of the 
family which evolved. 

Most of the surviving Saldjik coinage is struck in 
gold. There are a few fine silver dirhams, some billon 
coinage and a small number of copper fulds. The gold 
dinars were not struck to a fixed weight standard, but 
the weight range of most lies between two and five gr. 
In the mints from Nishapur westwards, the flans were 
manufactured from virtually pure gold, as was the 
custom elsewhere in the Islamic world of the time. In 
the east, the Saldjtiks followed the example of the mint 
of Ghazna by using base gold in the form of electrum 
for their dinars. The near-absence of silver coinage is 
one of the chief features of the monetary history of the 
Middle East between 450 and 570/1058-1175. As the 
minor coinage metal, silver does not appear to have 


been replaced by copper until the second quarter of 
the 6th/11th century, and no glass token currency was 
in circulation as it was in Fatimid Egypt. Thus while 
the nobility, army and great merchants were obvious- 
ly paid and dealt in gold, it is far from clear how the 
daily economy was financed. 

The family member who struck the most abundant 
coinage was Toghril Beg, who had the good fortune 
to acquire the great mint towns of Nishapur in 
432/1040-1, al-Rayy in 434/1042-3, Isfahan in 
443/1051-2 and Baghdad (Madinat al-Salém) in 
447/1055. These mints, plus a considerable number of 
lesser ones, issued very large quantities of high- 
quality gold dinars in Toghril’s name until his death 
in 455/1063. Kara Arslan Kawurd also struck a plen- 
tiful coinage in Kirman, principally from the mints of 
Bardasir and Djiruft. The coinages of Caghri Beg, 
Misa Yabghu and Ibrahim Indl, however, are all 
very rare, reflecting either the poverty of eastern 
Khurdsan after the Saldjik conquest or the nomads’ 
inability to form a stable administrative system which 
could organise and sustain a sophisticated coinage. 

Toghril was succeeded by his nephew Alp Arslan in 
455/1063 who, as governor of Harat before his acces- 
sion, struck coins on which he acknowledged his 
father Caghri as overlord. His coinage appears to 
have been somewhat less abundant than Toghril’s. 
Under Alp Arslan’s son and successor Malik Shah 
(465-85/1072-92), the plentiful coinage of dinars con- 
tinued on the same pattern as before, although the use 
of electrum dinars apparently declined in the eastern 
mints, as it did with the contemporary Ghaznawids. 

The succession struggles among Malik Shah’s sons 
were reflected in their complex coinages, but the 
decline in the quality and quantity of the coins them- 
selves also reveals that the economy was gradually 
being ruined as a result of these conflicts. Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid’s coins are rare because of the confusions of 
his brief reign in Isfahan, 485-87/1092-4. After the 
death of his father, Rukn al-Din Berkyaruk first 
issued coinage at Rayy, and quickly established 
himself in power elsewhere because he was both older 
and more experienced than his brothers. After a tur- 
bulent reign, Berkyaruk was succeeded in 498/1105 
by Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad. The last Great 
Saldjik was Malik Shah’s youngest son, Mu‘izz al- 
Din Sandjar, governor of Khurasan from 490/1097, 
who was looked up to as the nominal head of the fami- 
ly until his death in 552/1157. There were also parallel 
lines of Saldjak rulers in ‘Irak Persia, Kirman and 
Syria (see above, III.). The ruling members of these 
families normally acknowledged the overlordship of 
the Great Saldjaks on their coins. 

The conspicuous decline in the quality of the cur- 
rency during the 6th/12th century was due to struc- 
tural problems within the Saldjik state, which had no 
central bureaucracy that could impose uniform stan- 
dards for the coinage and oversee its production. The 
ruler did not govern the cities in his realm directly, 
but through the agency of members of his family, 
their Atabegs [g.v.], amirs of his army or locally 
powerful semi-independent governors, many of whom 
included their names on the coins they issued after 
those of the caliph and their principal overlords. The 
presence of these names makes the study of the later 
Saldjik coinage particularly useful to the historian but 
their elucidation is greatly complicated by the fact that 
many of the pieces were so carelessly manufactured 
that their legends are often mis-struck, or the margins 
are missing from the flan. Thus it is often impossible 
to read the mint names and dates of striking. The 
coinage of the later Saldjiks leads on to that of their 
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successors, such as the revived ‘Abbasid caliphate in 
Baghdad, the Zangids in Mawsil, the Artukids in 
Hisn Kayfa and Mardin, the Ildegizids in Ardabil and 
the Salghurids in Fars. 

Because the Saldjaks were champions of Sunnism, 
the legends on their coins reproduce the traditional 
‘Abbasid type, which had survived intact at 
Nishapur, the great mint for gold in Khurasan under 
both the Samanids and the Ghaznawids. The religious 
legends, therefore, show little variation in their texts. 
The obverse field contained the first statement of the 
kalima, la ilah illa Allah wahdahu la sharik lahu. Around 
this were two marginal legends, the inner containing 
the mint and date formula and the outer inscribed 
with parts of vv. 4 and 5 of sdra XXX, al-Rum. The 
reverse field contained the second statement of the 
kalima, Muhammad rasil Allah, and the single marginal 
legend was an adaptation of v. 33 of sura IX, 
al-Tawba. 

Occasionally, the Saldjuiks struck dinars which were 
intended to have talismanic qualities, such as an issue 
of Alp Arslan from Marw dated 461 which inscribed 
the ninety-nine beautiful names of God in the obverse 
and reverse fields. A more common practice was to 
engrave v. 255 of stra II, al-Bakara, the Throne 
Verse, in minute letters in the reverse field. This 
calligraphic tour de force is found on occasional issues 
from Isfahan, ‘Askar Mukram and Marw. On rare 
occasions, the engravers included their own names on 
their best works in tiny letters in the outer margins. 

The secular legends outside the mint and date for- 
mula were limited to names and titles. The reigning 
caliph’s name was usually placed below the kalima in 
the obverse field, sometimes, if space permitted, with 
his title Amir al-Mu?minin. On his own coinage in 
Madinat al-Salam, the caliph was entitled al-/mam, 
and his heir’s name also appeared vertically in either 
the obverse or reverse field. The rest of the space was 
devoted to the name and titles of the ruler who struck 
the coin and those of his secular overlords, if he was 
obliged to acknowledge any. In order of importance 
these were the ism, e.g. Toghril Beg; kunya, Abu- 
Talib; /akab Mus‘izz al-Din, Rukn al-Islam, ‘Adud 
al-Dawla; and ‘alaéma and ‘unwan, al-Amir 
al-Adjall/Shahanshah, al-Sultan  al-A‘zam_—_ or 
Mu‘azzam. Unlike the Samanids, Ghaznawids and 
Buwayhids, whose titulature was generally uniform in 
their various mints, having been based on titles and 
lakabs actually conferred by the caliph, the Saldjuks 
were often inconsistent in their royal styles. This may 
have been a result of their decentralised mint system 
or because of their preference for the grand effect 
rather than strict accuracy. For example, until 
438/1046-7, Toghril was entitled al-Amir al-Agjall on 
the coinage of Nishapar, and al-Amir al-Sayyid in 
Rayy. A look at any of the catalogues where Saldjak 
coins appear will reveal many other examples of this 
practice. It is interesting to note that, in addition to 
their Turkish names, Toghril and Alp Arslan were 
both given the Muslim ism of Muhammad, which occa- 
sionally appears on their coinage. Toghril was known 
as Muhammad 6. Mika*il on coins struck in Rayy and 
Hamadhan between 434 and 438. Alp Arslan was 
named Muhammad on the coinage of Nishapur 
throughout his reign, but without the inclusion of his 
nasab, while the same mint called his son Malik Shah b. 
Muhammad. The later Great Saldjiks were commonly 
named as sons of Malik Shah, but neither this nor any 
other Saldjik nasab was ever used on coins struck at 
the caliph’s mint in Baghdad. Lastly, the coins of 
Toghril, Alp Arslan and Malik Shah frequently 
placed the Saldjiik tamgha, the bow and arrow, above 


the obverse or reverse fields, or sometimes both. 
Other, more traditionally Islamic words were often in- 
scribed in the same position, such as lah, nasr, fath, 
‘adl or isolated letters like z, which was probably an 
abbreviation of zafar. 

The coinage of Madinat al-Salam occupies a special 
place in the history of the Saldjak coinage because it 
throws some light on the relationship between the 
caliph and the ruler. Throughout Toghril’s rule, the 
caliph al-Kaim [g.v.] accorded him a full set of titles, 
al-Sultan al-Mu‘zzam Shahanshah Rukn al-Din Toghril 
Beg, but in the brief period of uncertainty after 
Toghril’s death in 455/1063, the caliph seized the op- 
portunity to strike coinage in his own name and that 
of his heir for the first time in nearly a century. Then 
on the coinage of 456 and 457 the ruler is described 
as Shahanshah al-A‘zam ‘Adud al-Dawla Abi Shudia‘ 
Maltk al-‘Arab wa ’l-‘Adjam Alb Arslan, while on the 
dinars of 461 and later he is simply styled SAdud al- 
Dawla Alb Arslan. From then on it became the custom 
to name the Saldjak ruler on the caliph’s coinage with 
only one lakab, possibly an epithet and his throne 
name. The caliph al-Muktadi [9.v.] termed the ruler 
Dyalal al-Dawla Malik Shah. During the succession 
struggle after Malik Shah’s death in 485/1092, the 
caliph once again struck dinars in his own name. This 
was followed by an issue where the ruler was styled 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla al-Kahira Berkyaruk. In 489/1096 the 
caliph al-Mustazhir [g.v.], altered Berkyaruk’s lakab 
to ‘Adud al-Dawla, while in 491/1098 and 493/1100 the 
caliph again struck dinars in his own name, under 
what circumstances is not clear. The caliph entitled 
his successor Ghipath al-Dunya wa ’!-Din Muhammad, 
and then when the state was divided after Muham- 
mad’s death in 511/1118, the caliph al-Mustarshid 
{q.v.], named the senior ruler as Mu‘izz al-Dunyé wa ’I- 
Din Sangjar and the ruler of ‘Irak as wa-walt ‘ahdihi 
Mughith al-Dunyd wa ’l-Din Mahmid. Finally, the caliph 
al-Muktafi [g.v.], retained no more than the dakabs of 
Mu‘izz al-Dunyé wa ’l-Din and Ghiyath al-Dunya wa ’l- 
Din, until the inclusion of Saldjik names on the 
caliph’s coinage was dropped altogether after the 
death of Ghiyath al-Din Mas‘ad in 547/1152. 

A much larger body of numismatic evidence needs 
to be assembled before a comprehensive and 
analytical study of the Saldjik coinage can be made. 
This is particularly true of the post-Malik Shah 
period, when the constantly changing political scene is 
chronicled by the frequent striking of coins in the 
names of two rulers, rebels and usurpers, local gover- 
nors and Atabegs. 

Bibliography: The most easily accessible works 
are S. Lane Poole, Catalogue of oriental coins in the 
British Museum, iii, London 1875-90; H. Lavoix, 
Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, iv, Paris 1887-96; 1. and C. Artuk, Jstanbul 
Arkeolojt Miizeleri teshirdeki Islami sikkeler katalogu, ii, 
Istanbul 1971; ©. Alptekin, Salguklu paralan, in 
Salguklu Arastirmalart Dergist, iii (1971); S. Album, A 
checklist of popular Islamic coins, Santa Rosa 1993; 
C.C. Miles, The numismatic history of Rayy, New 
York 1938, 196 ff. See also Sotheby’s and Spink’s 
catalogues 1982-93. 

2. In Anatolia 

The Rum Saldjik coinage is entirely separate in 
origin from that of their distant cousins the Great 
Saldjuiks (see above, VIII. 1). Their earliest coin is a 
crudely executed copper fals struck by Rukn al-Din 
Mas‘ud I b. Kilit Arslan (510-51/1116-56), which 
copies a contemporary Byzantine folis with a full-face 
imperial bust on the obverse, and the ruler’s name on 
the reverse. 
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The earliest coinage of ‘Izz al-Din Kilié Arslan II 
(551-88/1156-92) was similar to that of his father 
Mas‘tid I. This was followed by the well-known 
design of a mounted lancer galloping to the right on 
the obverse, borrowed from Christian iconography 
where it portrayed St. George the warrior saint of 
Cappadocia. In 571/1175-6 Kilig Arslan IT introduced 
traditional Islamic gold dinars and silver dirhams to 
Anatolia, at the same time as the Zangids of Aleppo 
reintroduced silver coinage to Syria. There is a uni- 
que gold dinar of 573/1177-8, while the earliest silver 
is dated 571/1175-6. Both bear conventional legends, 
with the mint in the obverse margin and the caliph’s 
name in the field, and the date in the reverse margin 
and the ruler’s name in the field. They are known on- 
ly from the mint of Konya. 

The Rim Saldjuk dirham was struck at the tradi- 
tional Islamic weight standard of 2.90-3.00 grs of vir- 
tually pure silver, with the kalima and the caliph’s 
name on the obverse, and the sultan’s titles, name and 
patronymic on the reverse. The table which sum- 
marises the political information on the coinage shows 
that some rulers identified themselves with the 
spiritual leadership of the ‘Abbasid caliphate by 
describing themselves as Helper, etc. of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. 

When Kili Arslan II abdicated in 588/1192 he 
divided his realm among his numerous sons and a 
daughter, and apparently granted them all the right of 
sikka [g.v.]. His youngest son, Ghiyath al-Din Kay 
Khusraw I, who ruled in Konya, 588-93/1192-6, 
struck coins modelled on those of his father. The 
eldest son Rukn al-Din Sulayman Shah placed the 
mounted lancer on his copper coinage, and, excep- 
tionally, on his rarely found silver and gold. Kutb al- 
Din Malik Shah issued a rare but conventional 
dirham, Mu‘izz al-Din Kaysar Shah struck a lancer 
copper, Muhyi al-Din Mas‘dd struck coins in Ankara 
on which he was styled al-‘Abd al-Da‘if, and Mughith 
al-Din Toghril, ruling in Erzurum, issued a plentiful 
silver coinage. 

After Sulayman Shah’s death in 600/1203, the 
western Saldjik realms were reunited under Ghiyath 
al-Din Kay Khusraw I (second reign 601-7/1204-10). 
His silver coins are known from Konya, Kayseri and 
Malatya, and he was the last Saldjak ruler to strike an 
abundant mounted lancer copper coinage. He was 
succeeded by ‘Izz al-Din Kay Kawi, 607-16/1210- 
19, and al-Mansir Kay Kubadh who ruled the ap- 
panage of Tokat during his brother’s lifetime, and 
struck a beautiful mounted lancer coinage in silver 
and copper. The coinage of Kay Kawis I, purely 
Islamic in character, adopted the square in circle 
design favoured by the Ayydbids on their silver coins 
of Damascus. It is known only from Konya and Sivas. 
Kay Kawus I was succeeded by his more famous 
brother ‘Ala? al-Din Kay Kubadh I, 616-34/1219-36. 

nder his rule, Rim Saldjuk dirhams, struck in huge 
quantities in Sivas and Konya, with a small produc- 
tion from the mints of Kayseri, Erzincan and 
Erzurum, became an_ international trade coin 
throughout the Middle East. Copper is known only 
from Bilveren and Sivas. Other coins struck in the 
name of Kay Kubadh I were an undated silver 
dirham of Hetum I, King of Cilician Armenia, and a 
silver dirham from the mint of Dunaysir dated 
625/1228, and a copper fals from Mardin dated 
634/1236-7 struck by Artuk Arslan, the Artukid ruler 
of Mardin. 

Kay Kubadh I’s successor Ghiyath al-Din Kay 
Khusraw II (634-44/1236-46), issued conventional 
epigraphic silver and a few gold coins in Sivas and 


Konya between 634/1236-7 and 638/1240-1, but from 
638/1240-1 to 641/1243-4 he struck large quantities of 
the most famous Riim Saldjiik coin bearing the device 
of the lion and sun and the caliph’s name on the 
obverse. The auspicious sign of the sun in Leo was 
probably used to exemplify the ruler’s power. On one 
rare issue of 640/1242-3 in gold and silver, the sun 
rests on the backs of two lions rampant with their tails 
interlaced. 

The Mongol I! Khans exercised indirect rule rather 
than occupying Anatolia after their defeat of Kay 
Khusraw II at Kése Dagh at the end of 639/1242 (see 
above, section III. 5). Surprisingly, the Rim Saldjuk 
coinage did not mention them as overlords until much 
later. However, the number of dirhams struck in 640 
and 641 decreased, and the lion and sun type was 
abandoned in 641. Kay Khusraw II returned to a 
purely epigraphic style of coinage, and assumed the 
grandiloquent title Zill Allah fi ’l-‘Alam, ‘‘The Shadow 
of God in the World’’. Before the Mongol victory, 
King Hetum of Armenia struck silver horseman 
dirhams bearing Kay Khusraw’s name as overlord at 
the mint of Sis between 637 and 640; the Ayyubid 
ruler of Aleppo, al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf II, struck 
silver dirhams dated 636 to 638; Artuk Arslan, the Ar- 
tukid ruler of Mardin struck another dated 636 in 
Dunaysir, and a copper fals of Mardin dated 637, 
while Badr al-Din Lulu’, the Lu’lu’id ruler of 
Mawsil, issued gold dinars from 638 to 641. 

On the gold and silver struck in Sivas and Konya, 
‘Izz al-Din Kay Kawis II (644-7/1246-9) followed the 
square in circle design, and included the title Zi! Allah 
fi ‘l-“Alam. He introduced the Rim Saldjak practice of 
dating coins with diwani abbreviations of the Arabic 
names for the numbers, borrowed from accounting 
conventions, for the units and decades of the year. Al- 
Malik al-Kamil Muhammad II, the Ayydabid ruler of 
Mayyafarikin and Amid, also struck a few undated 
copper coins naming Kay Kawas I] as overlord. 

In 646 Rukn al-Din Kilit Arslan IV challenged his 
brother Kay Kawis II, and demonstrated his sole 
power in Sivas by striking the last Saldjuik horseman 
coinage. Its artistic inspiration was Persian rather 
than Anatolian, replacing the warrior-saint of the 
Byzantines with an elaborately-dressed archer, draw- 
ing his bow on the back of a prancing horse. The II 
Khan Hilegi’s anger at the rivalry between Kay 
Kawias II and Kilig Arslan IV caused him to establish 
a triumvirate among the three sons of Kay Khusraw 
II, and between 647 and 656 a conjoint coinage was 
issued in the names of ‘Izz al-Din Kay Kawis II, 
Rukn al-Din Kilié Arslan IV and ‘Ala? al-Din Kay 
Kubadh II. Their silver is plentiful and a few gold 
coins are known, but there appears to be no copper. 
Most were struck in Sivas and Konya, but there were 
also minor mints in Kayseri, Malatya and Lu?lu’a. 
The latter, located in the Taurus mountains, appears 
to have been the Ram Saldjiks’ first mining mint. 
The one sign of disunity amongst the brothers on their 
coinage is a dirham of 652 struck in Kayseri which 
names only Kilit Arslan IV and Kay Kubadh II. 

When conjoint rule ended on the death of Kay 
Kubadh II, ‘Izz al-Din Kay Kawias II issued coins in 
his own name between 655 and 658/1257-60 at several 
western mints, the principal one being Konya and 
others in Ankara, Devel, Giimiispazar and Lu’lu’a. 
After the fall of the Baghdad ‘Abbasids in 656/1258 
Kay K4awis continued to use the kalima and the 
caliph’s name on his coins until 658/1260, when he 
replaced them with the laudation al-‘Izza h’llah 
“‘Glory belongs to God!”’ in the obverse field with the 
mint and date in the margin. In the east, Kilié Arslan 
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IV struck coins during his second period of rule (655- 
63/1257-64), still in the name of the caliph al- 
Musta‘sim until the year 662/1264, but in 663/1265 
he issued dirhams in that of a fictive caliph al-Jmam al- 
Ma‘siim Amir al-Mu?minin, ‘‘the Immaculate Imam, 
Commander of the Faithful’. Elsewhere he replaced 
the kalima and mention of the caliph with the lauda- 
tion al-Minna li’llah, ‘‘Grace be to God!’’. His prin- 
cipal mint was Sivas, but after the death of Kay 
Kawus II in 658 his coins were struck in Erzincan, 
SAla@iyya, Antalya, Bazar, Develii, Kayseri, 
Gimtispazar, Lu?lu’a, Ma‘dan Shehir, Ma‘dan 
Sarus and Malatya. Kili¢ Arslan IV was succeeded by 
his son Ghiyath al-Din Kay Khusraw III (663- 
81/1264-82), whose coinage from Erzincan, Erzurum, 
Antalya, Bazar, Sivas, Sarus, Sinop, Kastamunu, 
Konya, Kayseri, Giimiispazar, Lu?lu’a and Ma‘dan 
Shehir was distinguished by the laudation al-Mulk li 
‘lah, ‘‘Sovereignty belongs to God!’’. 

Kay Khusraw III was succeeded by his nephew 
‘Ala al-Din Kay Kubadh III b. Faramurz in 
681/1282, who lost the eastern territories to his cousin 
Ghiyath al-Din Mas‘td II (first reign 681-97/1282- 
97). The coins of Mas‘id II, from Erzincan, Er- 
zurum, Antalya, San Kavak, Samsun, Sivas, Konya, 
Gimispazar, Ladik, Lu’lu’a, Ma‘dan Bayburt, 
Ma‘dan Shehir and Ma‘dan Samasur, occasionally 
used the laudation al-‘Uzma li’llah, ‘‘Power belongs to 
God!’’. 

The end of the Rim Saldjik coinage is obscure. 
Sovereignty alternated between Kay Kubadh III, 
Mas‘id II and his son Mas‘dd III in the last decade 
of the seventh century and the first years of the eighth, 
but their crudely struck coins make it difficult to 
establish an accurate chronology based on numismatic 
evidence. Kay Kubadh III did occasionally place a 
lion passant or a lion and sun on his coins, some of 
which, struck in Erzincan, Sivas and Konya in 698, 
acknowledged the I] Khanid ruler Mahmiid Ghazan 
as overlord. Other mints for Kay Kubadh III are An- 
talya, Sulayman Shehir, Sar. Kavak, and perhaps 
Borlu. 

During the last quarter of the seventh century, most 
coins were struck in silver, and gold became extreme- 
ly rare. The internal coherence of the state had col- 
lapsed, and local governors often used the names of 
Mas‘id II and Kay Kubadh III to give validity to 
their own coinages. The coins of Kay Kubadh III 
largely disregarded the weight standard of the Islamic 
silver dirham, and their weight fell to 2.00-2.50 gr. 
Thus began the transition to the irregular, low weight 
Anatolian silver issued by the Beylik successors to the 
Rim Saldjiks, first in the name of the I] Khanids, 
and later in their own names, which resulted in the in- 
troduction of the small silver akée as the unit of ac- 
count in Anatolia by the second quarter of the 
8th/14th century. 

Bibliography: Rim Saldjik coinage has been 
extensively. published, having been a particular 
favourite of Ottoman and modern Turkish 
numismatists. The Istanbul Mint Museum, the 
Yap: ve Kredi Kiltir Merkezi, American 
Numismatic Society and Tabingen University have 
large collections of Rim Saldjik coins, as do the 
museums whose catalogues are listed below: I. and 
C. Artuk, Istanbul Arkeolojt Miizeleri teshirdeki islamt 
sikkerler katalogu, Istanbul 1971; Isma‘%il Ghalib 
Edhem, Takwim-i meskikat-i ‘Sothmaniyye, Istanbul 
1307/1889-90; G. Hennequin, Catalogue des monnaies 
musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, iv, Aste pré- 
mongole. Les Saléugs et leurs successeurs, Paris 1985; S. 
Lane Poole, Catalogue of oriental cotns in the British 


Museum, London 1875-90, iii; Ahmed Tewhid, 

Miize-yi Humdyiin meskikat-i islamiyye kataloghlari, 

Istanbul 1321/1903-4. | (R.E. DarLey-Doran) 

SALGHURIDS, a line of Atabegs which ruled in 
Fars during the second half of the 6th/12th century 
and for much of the 7th/13th one (543-681/ 
1148-1282). 

They were of Turkmen origin, and Mahmid 
Kashghari considered them as a clan of the Oghuz 
tribe [see GHuzz], giving their particular tamgha 
(Diwan lughat al-Turk, Tkish. tr. Atalay, i, 56, iii, 141, 
414); later sources such as Rashid al-Din, Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi’s Ta?rtkh-1 Guzida and Abu ’1-Ghazi’s 
Shadjara-yi Tarakima were uncertain whether Salghur 
was a clan or the name of an eponymous ancestor of 
the Atabegs (cf. also W. Barthold, A history of the 
Turkman people, in Four studies on the history of Central 
Asia, iii, Leiden 1962, 119, who was sceptical about a 
connection of the Atabegs with the Salghur or Salur 
[g.2.] clan). 

The Salghur clan played a role in the Turkmens’ 
overrunning of Anatolia in the late 5th/11th century. 
Muzaffar al-Din Sonkur b. Mawdid took advantage 
of the weakening power of the Great Saldjik sultans 
and in 543/1148 established himself in Fars after the 
death of the province’s ruler Boz-aba (who may 
himself have been connected with the Salghur clan). 
After Sonkur’s death in 556/1161, he was succeeded 
by his brother Muzaffar al-Din Zangi and then in 
570/1175 by the latter’s son Tekele or Degele, so that 
the hereditary rule of the Salghurids in Fars became 
established, whilst at the same time they acknowledg- 
ed, until 590/1194, the overlordship of the last Great 
Saldjiks. Tekele had eliminated his rival for power, 
Sonkur’s son Kutb al-Din Toghril, in 577/1181-2, ac- 
cording to the Nizam al-tawarikh of al-Baydawi (who 
was a contemporary in Fars of the Salghurids of the 
7th/13th century; his account is accordingly followed 
by Mercil, see Bibl., and here), and he probably 
reigned until 594/1198, when his brother ‘Izz al-Din 
Sa‘d (I) b. Zangi [g.v.] came to power. (It therefore 
seems probable that we should eliminate Toghril from 
the list of Salghurids who actually ruled in Fars, 
although he thus figures in much of the secondary 
literature, including in the £I' art., as being still alive 
and ruling in Fars in the later 1190s and first years of 
the 13th century; there are significant differences in 
the information of the historians on the events of these 
years). 

Sa‘d, like his predecessors, campaigned against the 
local Shabankara’i Kurdish bandits and intervened in 
the affairs of the neighbouring province of Kirman 
[g.v.], and in 600/1203-4 captured Isfahan; but he 


‘came .up against the growing power in Persia of the 


Kh’arazm-Shahs, was captured by ‘Ala? al-Din 
Muhammad Shah [9.v.] in 614/1217-18 and only 
released on payment of the tribute formerly paid to 
the Saldjiiks and the cession of certain districts in Fars 
as tkia‘s or land-grants for Kh’arazmian com- 
manders. The triumph of the Mongols released the 
Salghurids from this dependence on the Kh’arazm- 
Sha4hs but substituted another yoke. Sa‘d’s son Abu 
Bakr (succeeded on his father’s death, more probably 
in 623/1226 than 628/1231) was the vassal of the 
Great Khan Ogedey and then of the Il-Khan Hilegi 
[g.ev.], and it was the former ruler who conferred on 
Abi Bakr the title of Kutlugh Khan in return for an 
annual tribute of 30,000 Rukni dinars and the admis- 
sion of a Mongol shihna to his principality. 

The years after Abt Bakr’s death in 658/1260 were 
filled with a succession of short-ruled Salghurid 
Atabegs: Muzaffar al-Din Sa‘d (II), ‘Adud al-Din 
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b. Sivas. Hospital of Kay Kawias I, porch. 
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Muhammad, Muzaffar al-Din Muhammad Shah, 
Muzaffar al-Din Saldjiik Shah, closing with Muzaffar 
al-Din Abish Khatiin, the daughter of Sa‘d (II), on 
whom Hilegii bestowed the Atabegate of Fars. She 
reigned alone for a year (662-3/1263-4), at the end of 
which she married Menga Temi, the eleventh son of 
Hilegi, who himself assumed de facto power in Fars 
till his death in 681/1282, with Abish Khatiin as only 
nominal Atabeg. The rule of the Salghurids, which 
had endured for over 130 years, came to an end at this 
point; Abish Khtin herself died in Mongol captivity 
at Tabriz in 685/1286. 

Fars especially flourished in the 7th/13th century 


under the rule of the Salghurids, with a lively cultural 
and intellectual atmosphere in the capital Shiraz 
[g-2.], where there lived at this time, inter alios, the 
Kadi al-Baydawi, the scientist Kutb al-Din Shirazi 
and the historian Wassaf [q.vv.]. The poet Sa‘di [¢.2. ] 
was the panegyrist of the Atabegs, deriving his 
takhallus from Abu Bakr b. Sa‘d (1); it was to this last 
that he dedicated his Bustan and to his son, the short- 
reigned Sa‘d (II), that he dedicated the Gulistan (cf. J. 
Rypka et alii, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 250). Coins were minted by most of the Atabegs 
up to and including Abish Khatin, with the exception 
possibly of the ephemeral rulers preceding her. 


Genealogical table of the Salghurids 


Mawdid 





- 


2. Zangi 





Ie i 


3. Tekele 


4. Sad (I) 
| 





Salghur Shah 





1. Sonkur 
Toghril 
pe 
5. Aba Bakr 
| 
6. Sad (II) 8. Muhammad Shah 
7. Muhammad 10. Abish Khatin 


Bibliography: Zambaur, Manuel, 232; B. 
Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran', Leipzig 1939, 144-5 
and index; C.E. Bosworth, The new Islamic dynasties, 
Edinburgh 1996, ch. X, no. 98; Erdogan Mercil, 
Fars Atabegleri Salgurlar, Ankara 1975, with a good 
survey of the primary sources (Afdal al-Din Kir- 
mani; Nasawi; Ibn al-Athir; Rashid al-Din; 
Wassaf; Ahmad b. Zarkib, Shiraz-nama; Mustawfi; 
etc.) at pp. XI-XIX. (C.E. Boswortu) 
SALHIN, also Silhin, the name of the royal 

palace of the Sabaean kings in their capital Marib 
[q.v.]. The house of Salhin (bytn slhn; e.g. CIH 373) is 
the building of ancient South Arabia which is most 
frequently mentioned in the Sabaic inscriptions of the 
first three centuries A.D. Its name is also attested in 
the forms Salhén and XiAef in the title of the Abyssi- 
nian king ‘Ezana in Ethiopic and Greek inscriptions 
of the fourth century A.D. from Aksum. Owing to the 
lack of excavations, the original site of the palace of 
Salhin in the area of the ancient town of Marib has not 
yet been discovered. 

Arab tradition enumerates Salhin in Marib among 
the most famous castles of pre-Islamic Yemen, which 
are praised by the Arabs in their poems and proverbs 
(al-Hamdani, Stfa, ed. Miller, 203, 11-15). Salhin is 
the foremost of the three castles of ancient M4arib 
(idem, Jklil, viii, ed. M. al-Akwa‘ al-Hiwali, 
Damascus 1979, 99, 10), and it is supposed to have 
been the palace of Bilkis [g.v.] (#bid., viii, 103, 2). It 
held the high rank of being the royal residence of the 
Himyarite kings (Nashwan, Shams, 50, 9), and it was 
an important castle in the country of Yemen, which 
belonged to the Tababi‘a or Tubba‘s [q.v.], the kings 
of Yemen (Yakit, Mu‘gjam, iii, 115, 11). On the 
authority of Muhammad b. Khilid, it is reported that 
the Sabaean kings lived in Marib and in San‘a? alter- 
nately, and whenever they resided in Marib they 
stayed in Salhin (al-Hamdani, Jkiil, viii, 106, 11-13). 


9. Saldjak Shah 


It is said that the palace was built by order of Bilkis, 
the Queen of Sheba, the daughter of al-Hadhad, and 
that in it her throne stood, as mentioned in Kur’an, 
XXVII, 23 (Nashwan, Shams, 50, 9-11); it is said as 
well that Solomon commanded the gjinn to build the 
palace for Bilkis (al-Tha‘labi, Kisas al-anbiya, Cairo 
1889, 201). According to other traditions one of the 
Tababi‘a [see TUBBA‘] gave orders to construct Salhin 
(Yakut, Mu‘dam, i, 535, 13), or else the demons built 
it for Dhu Bata‘, the king of Hamdan, when he ar- 
ranged the marriage of Bilkis to Solomon (ébid., iii, 
115, 12), or when Dh Bata‘ himself married Bilkis at 
the behest of Solomon respectively (Ibn al-Athir, i, 
238, 1-2). People say that demons had written in a 
Himyaritic inscription in Yemen: ‘‘We built Salhin, 
working on it continuously for seventy-seven years’’ 
(al-Tabari, i, 585, 15-16; al-Hamdani, Jk/il, viii, 104, 
4-5). In other sources, the duration of the building of 
Salhin is supposed to have lasted seventy years 
(Yakut, Mu‘djam, iii, 115, 18) or eighty years respect- 
ively (tbid., i, 535, 13-14; Tadj al-‘arits, s.v. Salhin). 
Al-Hamdani, however, doubts whether the gjinn 
could have written this for two reasons. In the first 
place, they say that the demons built Salhin in 
seventy-seven years, but between the visit of Bilkis to 
Solomon and his death there were at most seven 
years, and after Solomon’s death the djnn refused to 
continue their work. In the second place, there is a 
saying of ‘Alkama b. Dhi Djadan, mentioning that 
human beings built Salhin and not the djinn, when he 
composed: ‘‘and will men built houses (henceforth) 
after Salhin (has been destroyed)?’’ (Zklil, viii, 105, 
3-9; for the variant of this verse, as it is rendered here, 
cf. Ibn Hisham, Stra, 26, 12; al-Tabari, i, 928, 13; 
Yakat, iii, 115, 17; Tady al-‘arits, loc. cit.). 

When the Abyssinians under their commander 
Aryat conquered Yemen, they destroyed Salhin, 
Ghumdan [9.v.] and Bayniin [g.v.], castles which 
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were without equals among men (Ibn Hisham, Sita, 
26, 13-14; al-Tabari, i, 928, 9-11); they were con- 
sidered to be palaces of exceptional beauty and splen- 
dour, which people had never seen before (al- 
Tha‘labi, Kisas, 201). It seems that no remains of this 
castle were left in the Islamic period, since reportedly 
no traces of Salhin can be seen any more (Yakat, iii, 
115, 19). 

From the no longer existent diwan of the previously- 
mentioned SAlkama, who was a descendant of the 
famous Himyarite noble family Dha Djadan, belong- 
ing to the mathaémina [q.v.], verses are quoted, in which 
the fate of Salhin is deplored, because the castle has 
been destroyed, so that now foxes bark in it, and 
because it has become deserted, it is as if it had never 
been inhabited (al-Hamdani, Jk/il, viii, 103, 3-13). 
Yemenite nostalgia for times long passed is expressed 
by the verse ‘‘Inquire about Salhin and its days, the 
days when the kingdom belonged to Himyar’’ (Nash- 
wan, Shams, 50, 12). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): ‘Azimuddin Ahmad, Die auf Suidarabten 
beziiglichen Angaben Naswan’s im Sams al-‘ulim, 
Leiden 1916; N.A. Faris, The antiquities of South 
Arabia, being a translation of the eighth book of Al- 
Hamdani’s al-Iklil, Princeton 1938; W.W. Miller, 
Ancient castles mentioned in the eighth volume of al- 
Hamdani’s Iklil and evidence of them in pre-Islamic in- 
scriptions, in Al-Hamdani, a great Yemeni scholar. Studies 
on the occaston of his millennial anniversary, San‘a’ 1986, 
139-57. _ (W.W. Miter) 
AL-SALIB (a.) pls. suub, sulbdn, a cross, and, 

particularly, the object of Christian veneration. 
The term is used for cross-shaped marks e.g. brands 
on camels and designs woven into cloth, and in legal 
contexts for the instrument of execution. 

The Kur’4n refers in six places to the act of crucify- 
ing as a punishment. Four of these are set in ancient 
Egypt: in sira XII, 41, Yusuf predicts that one of the 
men jailed with him will be crucified and birds will eat 
from his head; in VII, 124, XX, 71, and XXVI, 49, 
Pharaoh vows to crucify the magicians who have 
disobeyed him by believing in Miisa’s God, with XX, 
71, including the detail that he will use trunks of palm 
trees in doing this. In fact, according to Ibn ‘Abbas 
(al-Tabari, Tafsir, ad VII, 124), Pharaoh was the first 
to employ this means of execution. 

The fifth occurrence, in V, 33, refers to crucifixion 
as the punishment for those who fight against God 
and the Prophet and spread evil in the land. This 
verse gave rise to the different views of legal experts 
concerning the execution of highway robbers: Malik 
and Abi Hanifa said they should be hung on a cross, 
tree or poles and torn apart with spears; while Ibn 
Hanbal said their bodies should be exposed on one of 
these after their execution [see HADD; KATL. li; SALB; 
SARIKA}. 

This verse is also the legal basis for the penalty 
against those guilty of heresy, zandaka [q.v.]; the 
crucifixion of al-Husayn b. Mansir al-Halladj [¢.2.] 
for his uninhibited ecstatic utterances is a well- 
documented example (L. Massignon, La passton de 
Husayn Ibn Mansur al-Hallaj, nouvelle édition, Paris 
1975, i, 496 ff., 655 ff.). 

The sixth occurrence in IV, 157, the denial that the 
Jews crucified ‘Isa [see “isa. xi], agrees well with the 
attitude implied in these verses, that execution is 
reserved for the disobedient and criminal. This denial 
occasioned a long tradition of Muslim exegetical 
elucidations (see N. Robinson, Christ in Islam and 
Christianity, London 1991, 127-41) and may have con- 
tributed towards the lack of interest in the atonement 
among Muslim polemical authors. 


The rejection of the cross as the symbol of Christ- 
ianity is attested in a number of Hadiths: on the last 
day, ‘Isa will break the cross into pieces (al-Bukhari, 
Anbiya?, bab 49, etc.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 240, 
272, etc.); at the final judgement Christians, ‘‘the 
companions of the cross’’, will be condemned to hell 
on their confession that they worshipped ‘Isa (al- 
Bukhari, Tawhid, bab 24); the cross is the sign of the 
Rim [g.v.}, the enemies of Islam (Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, iv, 91, v, 372, v, 409); the Prophet had ob- 
jects bearing cross designs removed from his dwelling 
(al-Bukhari, Salat, bab 15; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vi, 52, 
140, 237, etc., all reported on the authority of 
‘A?isha). Restrictions were imposed upon public 
display of crosses from early times. According to Aba 
Yusuf the Hanafi lawyer, Aba’ ‘Ubayda Ibn al- 
Djarrah [q.v.], acting on the advice of the caliph 
‘Umar, permitted Christians in Syria to carry their 
crosses in procession on one day a year, but only 
outside towns and away from Muslim habitations and 
mosques (Kitab al-Kharadj, Cairo 1397/1976-7, 152, 
tr. E. Fagnan, Le livre de l’impét foncier, Paris 1921, 
218-19); Khalid b. al-Walid imposed the same limita- 
tion upon the Christians of Hira and neighbouring 
towns (tbid., 154, 158, tr. Fagnan, 222, 227). 

Crosses in public places caused obvious offence. In 
Palestine, ‘Umar found it necessary to place crosses 
under protection, stipulating that in Jerusalem, Lyd- 
da and other towns they would not be violated (al- 
Tabari, i, 2405 ff.). ‘Abd al-Malik and other 
Umayyad caliphs ordered their destruction on the 
outside of churches (see A. Fattal, Le statut légal des non- 
Musulmans en pays d’Islam, Beirut 1958, 183), and, on 
their imitations of Byzantine coins, had the symbol of 
the cross on the reverse subtly altered into a pillar by 
removing the bar (see W.E. Kaegi, Byzantium and the 
early Islamic conquests, Cambridge 1992, 223-7 and Pls. 
I-II] at 207-8). The ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil 
forbade their display in processions (al-Tabari, iii, 
1390). Under later caliphs, Christians continued to 
exercise their restricted rights on feast days except 
when repression prevented them (Fattal, 207 ff.). It is 
not surprising that crosses were the immediate targets 
of religious riots in Muslim cities, or that at the time 
of the Crusades they were erected on mosques by in- 
vading Europeans and removed by Muslims. 
Curiously, the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim incorporated 
into his decrees against non-Muslims the requirement 
that Christians should wear crosses as distinctive signs 
[See AL-HAKIM BI-AMR ALLAH and its bibl.}. 

Many of these prohibitions against Christians were 
based on the precedent of the so-called ‘Covenant of 
SUmar’’, a formulation of the dhimmi status which 
though of uncertain date reflects the attitudes of early 
centuries (Fattal, 60 ff. discusses views concerning its 
origin). According to the earliest version of this docu- 
ment, Christians agree not to display their crosses on 
streets and markets frequented by Muslims (al- 
Turtishi, Siradj al-mulak, Cairo 1289/1872, 135 ff.). 

The cross and its significance does not feature 
prominently in Muslim polemical literature, which 
focusses rather on the two themes which challenged 
Muslim sensibilities, the Trinity and divinity of Jesus 
Christ, with no interest in doctrines of the atonement. 
In the early 3rd/9th century the Zaydi imam al-Kasim 
b. Ibrahim al-Rassi explains the crucifixion briefly as 
a ransom to God (I. di Matteo, Confutaztone contro t 
Cristiani dello Zaydito al-Qasim 6, Ibrahim, in RSO, ix 
[1922] 317) but does not discuss it further; while later 
in the same century, the independently-minded 
Muttazili Abd ‘Isa al-Warrak [q.v.], whose refutation 
of Christianity is the most elaborate to survive from 
the early period, gives a concise description (D. 
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Thomas, Anti-Christian polemic in early Islam, Cam- 
bridge 1992,.68-9, 72-7), but only mentions the 
crucifixion incidentally in the course of demonstrating 
the inadequacies of explanations of the Incarnation 
(see E. Platti (ed. and tr.), Abé Usa al-Warrag, Yahya 
Ibn ‘Adi, de l’incarnation, Louvain 1987 (CSCO, 490-1) 
e.g. §§ 63 ff.). Later polemicists follow Abi ‘Isa’s ex- 
ample and often refer to the crucifixion only in the 
course of questioning whether the divine character in 
Christ could suffer death (e.g. al-Nashi? al-Akbar 
(g.v.], in J. van Ess, Frithe mu‘tazilitische Harestographie, 
Beirut 1971, 83-4; al-Bakillani, Kitab al-Tamhid, ed. 
R. McCarthy, Beirut 1957, 97-8; Ibn Taymiyya, al- 
Djawab al-sahih li-man baddala din al-Masih, Cairo 1905, 
iii, 42 ff.). 

Two exceptions to this indifferent attitude are ‘Abd 
al-Djabbar b. Ahmad and Ibn Hazm [@.vv.], who 
each attempt to show that the crucifixion need not 
have involved the person of ‘Isa, and so could have 
happened in conformity with the understood teaching 
of siraIV, 157-8. Ibn Hazm argues that the witnesses 
to the events of the crucifixion are not necessarily 
reliable (K. al-Fisal fi l-milal wa ‘l-ahwa? wa ’l-nihal, 
Cairo 1317, i, 58 ff.), while ‘Abd al-Djabbar employs 
a previously unknown account of the Passion, in 
which the individual crucified is not explicitly iden- 
tified as Jesus, as the factual basis for his argument 
that ‘Isa was not killed on the cross (K. Tathbit dalail 
al-nubuwwa, ed. SA.-K. ‘Uthman, Beirut 1966, 
137 ff.; see S.M. Stern, Quotations from apocryphal 
gospels in ‘Abd al-Jabbar, in Journal of Theological Studies, 
N.S. xviii [1967], 34-57). 

Attempts were made by Christians who wrote in 
Arabic to explain the significance of the crucifixion, 
but with little if any success (see M. Swanson, The 
Cross of Christ in the earliest Arabic Melkite apologies, in 
Christian Arabic apologetics during the Abbasid period, ed. J. 
Nielsen and K. Samir, Leiden 1994, 115-45, and the 
bibliography cited there). In more recent times, 
Christian teaching about the cross has received close 
attention from some Muslims, notably K. Hussein, 
Karya zalima, Cairo 1954, tr. K. Cragg, City of Wrong, 
Amsterdam 1959 [see ‘Isa. xv], and M.M. Ayoub, 
Towards an Islamic Christology. II. the death of Jesus, reality 
or delusion, in MW, Ixx (1980), 91-121. 

It was popularly thought among Muslims that the 
cross was actually worshipped by Christians; the 
caliph al-Mahdi suggests this in the course of his 
dialogue with the Nestorian patriarch Timothy I, 
which took place some time after 164/781 (see A. 
Mingana, Timothy’s apology for Christiantty, in Wood- 
brooke Studies, ii [1928], 39-40); the correspondence at- 
tributed to the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the 
emperor Leo III, though probably late 3rd/9th cen- 
tury, includes a discussion of it (see D. Sourdel, Un 
pamphlet musulman anonyme d’époque Sabbaside contre les 
Chrétiens, in REI, xxxiv [1966], 29; see more fully, 
J.M. Gaudeul, The correspondence between Leo and 
©Umar: SUmar’s letter re-discovered?, in Islamochristiana, x 
[1984], 109-57); ‘Abd Allah al-Hashimi, the supposed 
opponent of ‘Abd al-Masih al-Kindi [g.v.] mentions it 
among the practices he invites the Christian to re- 
nounce (Risdlat al-Kindi, ed. A. Tien, London 1880, 
21); it arises in the course of the reported debate be- 
tween Christians and Muslims before al-Ma°>min (see 
A. Guillaume, A debate between Christian and Moslem doc- 
tors, Centenary Supplement to JRAS, London 1924, 242; 
Swanson, art. cit., 120-1, discusses dating). 

Christians habitually defended the veneration of the 
cross (see A.-T. Khoury, Apologétique byzantine contre 
VIslam (VIF-XHIe §.), Altenberge 1982, 121 ff.). 
And it is no surprise that the 3rd/9th century Chris- 


tian apologist Abii Ra’ita found it necessary to insist 
that the cross was not itself the object of worship but 
marked the direction of worship (see S. Griffith, Habib 
ibn Hidmah Abu Raitah, a Christian mutakallim of the 
first Abbasid century, in Oriens Christianus, Ixiv [1980], 
200), or that Arab lexicographers came to call the 
cross the kibla of the Christians. 

Bibliography: A.S. Tritton, The caliphs and their 
non-Muslim subjects, Oxford 1930 (esp. ch. 7); H. 
Zayat, La croix dans l’Islam, Harissa 1935; C.E. 
Bosworth, The concept of dhimma in early Islam, in B. 
Braude and B. Lewis (eds.), Christians and Jews in the 
Ottoman empire, New York 1982, i, 37-51; S.H. Grif- 
fith, Chapter ten of the Scholion: Theodore bar Kéni’s 
Apology for Christianity, in Onentalia Christiana 
Pertodica, xlvii [1981] 149-88; idem, Theodore Abi 
Qurrah’s Arabic tract on the Christian practice of venerating 
images, in JAOS, cv [1985] 53-73; R.S. Humphreys, 
Islamic history, a framework for inquiry, London 1991, 
ch. 11. (A.J. Wensinck-[D. THomas]) 
SALIH, an Arab tribe that the genealogists af- 

filiate with the large tribal group, Kuda‘a [q.v.}. 
Around A.D. 400, it entered the Byzantine political 
orbit and became the dominant federate ally of Byzan- 
tium in the 5th century, its foederati. 

It is practically certain that Salih penetrated the 
Byzantine frontier from the region of Wadi Sirhan. 
Ptolemy in his Geography speaks of a toponym, 
Zaypais, in northern Arabia, identifiable with the 
Arabic Salihid name, Dudj‘um/Dadj‘um, and one of 
the affluents of Wadi Sirhan is called Hidridj/Hidrad), 
also identifiable with another Salihid figure, al- 
Hidridjan. Precisely where in Byzantine Oriens/Bilad 
al-Sham they settled as foederati is not known, but it 
was in the southern half of it, mainly in the provincia 
Arabia, and in the two Palestines, Secunda and 
Tertia. 

Within federate tribal Salih, the Dadja‘ima (pl. of 
Dadj‘um) were the royal house. The eponym 
Dudj‘um/Dadj‘um is attested in the Greek source, 
Sozomen, as Zéxouos, the tribal chief who converted 
to Christianity after a monk cured his wife of her 
sterility. Most of the historical figures among the 
Dadja‘ima/Zokomids, mentioned by the genealogists, 
are shadowy figures with the exception of two: Dawid 
and Ziyad, both with the same patronymic, Ibn al- 
Habila. The first was the Salihid king whose name is 
associated with Dayr Dawidd. Tradition says that his 
involvement in Christianity and the religious life 
weakened his warlike spirit and he was finally killed in 
the Gdlan in an encounter with a tribal coalition that 
formed against him. The second, Ziyad, is best 
known as the Salihid figure who fought the Kinda 
under the leadership of their king Hudjr, but was van- 
quished by them at the battle of Yawm al-Baradan 
(see below). 

As the principal foederati of Byzantium in the 5th 
century, their main assignment was the protection of 
the Roman frontier facing the Arabian Peninsula 
from the raids of the pastoralists, the Saracens [g.v.] 
of the Greek and Latin sources. Legally, they were not 
Roman citizens but allies, whose relationship with 
Rome-Byzantium was governed by the foedus, the 
treaty. In return for their services as watchmen over 
the frontier, they were granted the privilege of settling 
on Roman territory and received the usual subsidies, 
either in money or in kind. Their chiefs were called 
phylarchs, and the term became technical in the 
Byzantine military system, meaning Arab chiefs in 
treaty relationship to Byzantium. In addition to pro- 
tecting the Roman frontier, they took part in the two 
Persian Wars of the reign of Theodosius II, in 421-2 
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and 440-2, and possibly in the Vandal War of the 
Emperor Leo, who in 468 dispatched an expedi- 
tionary force against the Vandals of Africa. The 
Byzantines lost the battle of Cape Bon against the 
Vandals, and the Salihids probably lost heavily in that 
battle, which thus must have contributed to their 
eventual downfall in the Orient. Participation in the 
Persian and Vandal Wars relieves Salihid history of 
its marginality in fighting only the pastoralists of the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

The conversion of their eponym, Dudj‘um/Zoko- 
mos, to Christianity set the tone of their involvement 
in religion, especially monastic Christianity. The one 
structure that is definitely associated with them is a 
monastery, Dayr Dawud, in present-day al- 
Turkumaniyya in northern Syria. It was built by the 
Salihid King Dawid, whose name, David, speaks for 
itself. He was nicknamed al-Lathik ‘‘the bedraggled”’ 
because he insisted on carrying water and mortar on 
his own back while building his monastery, as an act 
of piety. 

More is known about their important contribution 
to poetry in Bilad al-Sham in the 5th century. While 
Epinician odes were composed in Arabic for the vic- 
tories of the Arab Queen Mavia over the Byzantine 
Emperor Valens, the poets of these victory odes have 
remained anonymous. But in the case of the Salihids, 
their court poet is known by name, ‘Abd al-‘As, of the 
tribe of Iyad, who became the court poet of the Salihid 
king Dawad. The poet-laureateship of ‘Abd al-‘As 
makes certain that the tradition of court poetry in 
Bilad al-Sham started some hundred years before it 
was attested for the Ghassanids, the Arab allies of 
Byzantium in the 6th century. Attractive is the fact 
that not only did Dawdad have a court poet but also 
that he had a daughter, left anonymous in the sources 
who, too, was a poetess. Of her poetry, one solitary 
verse has survived in which she laments the death of 
her father Dawid at the hands of two tribesmen. The 
verse is redolent of contempt for the two ‘‘wolves’’ 
who killed the king of Salih and the two regicides are 
not left anonymous: Ibn ‘Amir and Mashdja‘a, from 
the tribes of Kalb and al-Namir respectively. The 
Yawm, the battle day, on which Dawid fell apparent- 
ly occasioned the composition of some poetry, since a 
triplet has survived composed by one of the two 
regicides in which he prides himself and his tribe on 
their dispatch of Dawid, while the verse of his 
daughter, the Salihid princess, suggests that it was an 
answer to the triplet, perhaps belonging to a flyting 
poem. 

Around A.D. 500, the star of the Salihids began to 
set, as more powerful tribal groups were approaching 
the Roman limes, Kinda and Ghassan [g.vv.]. They 
first vanquished the Salihids under the leadership of 
Ziyad b. al-Habula at Yawm al-Barad4n, but it was 
the latter that finally overturned them and superseded 
them as the dominant foederati of Byzantium in the 6th 
century, and thereby hangs a tale. The Salihid tax- 
collector, Sabit, refused the sword of the Ghassanid 
Djidh‘as pawn, whereupon the GhassAnid unsheathed 
his sword and cut off Sabit’s head, a circumstance that 
gave rise to the saying ‘‘Take from Djidh* what 
Djidh‘ chooses to give you’’, khudh min Dytdh®" ma 
aYaka. 

Throughout this century, the Salihids lived in par- 
tial eclipse outshone by the Ghassanids, who 
dominated the scene of Arab-Byzantine relations. But 
one of their phylarchs, who had the same name as the 
eponym, Ze@yupos appears in 586 in the Byzantine ar- 
my, fighting the Persians at the siege of Mardin, after 
the suspension of the Ghassanid phylarchate for some 


five years in the eighties of the 6th century. The 
Salihids clearly remained federates of Byzantium, 
since they appear in the period of the conquest of 
Bilad al-Sham, fighting the Muslim Arabs with other 
federate tribes at Dimat al-Djandal and in Ziza in 
Trans-Jordan. After being worsted in the southern 
part of Oriens by the Muslim armies, they apparently 
moved to the north of Syria where ‘Abu ‘Ubayda 
found them with the Tanikh in the Aa¢:r (military en- 
campment) of Kinnasrin. When asked to accept 
Islam, they refused conversion and _ remained 
Christians. 

Unlike the Tanikh and the Ghassdnids, these 
foederati of the 5th century did not prosper in Islamic 
times, presumably because they remained staunchly 
Christian and, so, isolated within the new Islamic 
order, with the exception of one Salihid, namely, 
Usama b. Zayd. This scion of the old tribe served four 
Umayyad caliphs: al-Walid and Sulayman, who put 
him over the kharadi of Egypt, and Yazid b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik and Hisham, whose katib Usama was. 

In addition to political and social obscurity in the 
Muslim period, the Salihids were dispersed physically 
in various parts of the Fertile Crescent and in Egypt. 
They are represented in the 20th century best in 
Trans-Jordan, where traces of them have survived in 
a village called al-Salihi, which lies some 20 km/12 
miles to the northwest of ‘Amman, in a spring called 
‘Ayn al-Salihi, and in a valley called Wadi al-Salihi. 
And not far from these toponyms still live the al- 
Salihat (Sleihat), almost certainly, because of the rari- 
ty of the name, the descendants of the ancient 
Salihids. 
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. _  (IrFAN SHAnfp) 
SALIH (a.), an adjective generally meaning 

“‘righteous’’, ‘‘virtuous’’, ‘‘incorrupt’’, used in the 
science of hadith [q.v.] criticism as a technical 
term indicating a transmitter who, although other- 
wise praised for his upright conduct, is known to have 
brought into circulation one or more traditions 
spuriously ascribed to the Prophet Muhammad. It is 
the contents of such traditions, as well as their 
underlying meaning, that characterise their recognis- 
ed inventor as salth rather than as wadda‘, i.e. 
“‘forger’’, or kaghdhab, ‘‘liar’’. Transmitters labelled 
salth, or its presumably slightly denigrating dimin- 
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utive suwaylih, are those who are held responsible for 
certain traditions of an, on the whole, pleasing tenor, 
as long as they are harmless and do not give rise to 
confusion, fitna [q.v.], among the believers. Scores of 
salih transmitters are found in the lexicons of ridjal 
[g.v.] detailing the merits or demerits of hadith 
transmitters. Not unfrequently they are at the same 
time accused of kadhib, i.e. ‘‘mendacity’’, for having 
fabricated traditions of a weightier substance, such as 
controversial ones dealing with halal wa-haram [see 
SHART‘A] or others that are found ludicrous or other- 
wise objectionable, for example because of gross exag- 
geration. This accusation results in the qualifier 
kadhdhab. 

In the ridjal dictionaries, numerous transmitters are 
assessed by means of strings of qualifications that 
seem at first glance mutually contradictory, such as 
the one attributed to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi (d. 
198/814) quoted in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s Kifaya, 
22, - 6 f., where he describes someone’s traditions as: 
... fihi du wa-huwa radjul saditk fa-yakulu radjul salth al- 
hadith, or that of the isnad critic YaSkib b. Shayba (d. 
262/876) depicting a transmitter as ... radjul salih saduk 
thika da“if djtdde" (cf. Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, iii, 248). 
Examples of such strings of seemingly contradictory 
qualifications are legion and make it clear that salih 
and its near-equivalent saduk, lit. ‘‘veracious’’, can be 
combined with du as well as thika. This last- 
mentioned qualification, lit. ‘‘reliable person’’, is, 
like salth and saduk, not to be taken at face value, for 
it is more often than not merely a non-committal term 
conveying, if anything, the ignorance of the user as to 
the true merits or demerits of the transmitter 
scrutinised. This can amply be substantiated in multi- 
volume thikat collections, e.g. the Kitab al-Thikat of Ibn 
Hibban al-Busti (d. 354/965 [g.v.]), in which 
countless transmitters thus qualified are at the same 
time madjhil, i.e. ‘‘anonymous’’. 

Transmitters who are labelled salih are commonly 
described as overly pious through the observation of 
various, mostly supererogatory, ritual practices. 
Other, quasi-technical, terms for this class of 
transmitters are: ndstk, ‘abid, zahid, and the like. Their 
godly behaviour, as well as the generally pleasing and 
edifying contents of the salih material transmitted by 
them, earns them the qualification salzh. The contents 
of traditions deserving the label salih, rather than 
mawdu‘, ‘‘fabricated’’, ‘‘forged’’, can be summarised 
as falling under the headings of ¢targhib wa-tarhib, 
‘‘arousing desire and inspiring awe’’, mawd‘z, 
“pious harangues’’, and rikak or rakaik, ‘‘subtle, 
elegant, ornate sayings’’. These tradition rubrics are 
replete with descriptions of the Day of Judgement, 
Heaven and Hell, the rewards or punishment therein, 
how to attain the one by performing salutary acts 
(salihat) and how, by eschewing crimes and sins, to 
avoid being cast into the other, as well as numerous 
traditions of a general nature, e.g. those listing 
human actions which are believed to be particularly 
pleasing to God, the so-called fada7il al-af<al genre. 
Among this last genre all those traditions enumerating 
the rewards for people reciting a particular sira of the 
Kur’an are prominent. Salih traditions are moulded 
either in the form of prophetic dicta or implied in 
descriptions of the Prophet’s alleged behaviour. 
Before the reputation of the early Islamic storyteller 
(kass [g.v.]) worsened in the course of the second half 
of the 2nd/8th century, it was he who was often iden- 
tified as purveyor of salih material. Although salih 
traditions can theoretically be found among those 
labelled sahth [g.v.], the majority fall under the 
categories of hasan ‘‘fair’’ (a genuine euphemism for 


mostly poorly authenticated traditions) or da‘if 
“‘weak’’, traditions without any claim to reliability. 

The acceptability of salih traditions from transmit- 
ters labelled salih varies with early hadith experts. 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795 [g.v.]) professed that he 
had no use for them (cf. al-Khatib, Kifaya, 160) and, 
consequently, his Muwajia? is relatively free from 
them, but such collections as the Musnad of Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/856 [¢.v.]) and also the Six Books 
are riddled with salth traditions, the latter especially in 
chapters entitled zuhd, fitan, rikak, sifat al-djanna, sifat 
al-nar, adab, etc. 

Throughout the centuries-long period of hadith col- 
lecting, the gathering of salih traditions was widely en- 
couraged, not, however, in order to distill from them 
juridical or doctrinal arguments (in Arabic, i’l- 
thtidjad}) but only for the sake of comparison or con- 
sideration (in Arabic, /7’l-?“tbar). This is the reason 
why Muslim tradition literature has preserved such 
masses of salth traditions. Salih traditions were even 
brought together in special collections, the one enti- 
tled al-Targhib wa ‘l-tarhib by al-Mundhiri (d. 
656/1258) being particularly popular (cf. Juynboll, 
Muslim tradition, 189-90). 

To sum up, the statement attributed to the early 
Muslim hadith expert Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Kattan (d. 
198/813) from Basra speaks volumes in the present 
context: ‘‘In nothing did we find al-salihan more men- 
dacious (akdhab) than in (inventing) traditions’’ (cf. 
Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj’s introduction to his Sahih, 
cited in JSAI, v [1984], 281). Furthermore, for 
Medina we have the assessment of the fakih Abu ’I- 
Zinad (d. 133/751) who is reported to have said (cf. al- 
Khatib, Kifaya, 159): ‘‘In Medina I made the ac- 
quaintance of some hundred shaykhs, all of them thtkas, 
but their hadiths should be well left alone.’’ And the 
Kifan Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161/778 (q.v.]) is record- 
ed to have said (Ibn Radjab, 103), when confronted 
with the fact that, although wary, he did transmit 
traditions from Muhammad b. al-Sa?ib al-Kalbi (d. 
146/763 (see AL-KALBI, at IV, 495a]): ‘‘But I know his 
sidk from his kadhib!’’ Observations such as these three 
are indeed numerous in Muslim hadith studies. 
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background of other technical hadith terms, see 

G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim tradition. Studies in chrono- 

logy, provenance and authorship of early hadith, Cam- 

bridge 1983, 184-90. (G.H.A. JuyNnBOLL) 

SALIH, a prophet who, according to the Kur’an, 
was sent to the people Thamiad ([q.v.]. He is men- 
tioned by name nine times in the Kur’an, with the 
fullest versions of the story being told in VII, 73-9, 
XI, 61-8, XXVI, 141-59, and XXVII, 45-53; nine- 
teen additional references to Thamid by name, in- 
cluding extensive passages in LIV, 23-32 and XCI, 
11-5, provide parallel accounts and specific details 
without mentioning the name Salih. 

The story of Salih follows the standard Kur?anic 
pattern of commission, mission, rejection and punish- 
ment (see KUR?AN. 6.d; J. Wansbrough, Quranic 
studies, Oxford 1977, 21-5). Sent as a ‘‘sign’’ and a 
‘‘warning’’, the prophet demanded that his people 
turn to him and pray to God alone, from whom they 
had received blessings. The people rejected Salih 
abruptly, calling him ‘‘bewitched’’ (musahhar), a man 
like themselves, one whose claim to revelation was 
false; they would not give up the religion of their 
fathers and they doubted the idea of a day of 
judgement. 

The focal point and distinctive element of the story 
of Salih comes in the a¢count of the camel (ndka) sent 
as a ‘‘sign’’ (aya, VII, 73, XI, 64, XXVI, 154), 
“test’’ (fitna, LIV, 27) or ‘‘proof’’ (mubsira, XVII, 
59) by God. Salih told his people that the camel must 
be left alone to feed unharmed and drink unhindered. 
However, the people (or one person according to 
LIV, 29) hamstrung it and killed it. They then con- 
temptuously asked Salih to bring about the punish- 
ment which he had threatened. He told them to stay 
in their houses for three days; then a storm broke out 
(LI, 44, LXIX, 5), perhaps an earthquake (VII, 78), 
and on the following morning they lay dead in their 
houses. 

Thamid, as a name of a historical people, is known 
from other sources, and thus the story of Salih is often 
thought to have a basis in history. The dwellings 
which the Thamidic people had hewn out of the rocks 
according to the Kur’an (VII, 74, XXVI, 149, 
LXXXIX, 9), the remains of which were still visible 
(XXIX, 38), are connected in folk-lore with the tombs 
at al-Hidjr [g.v.] = Mada?in Salih, but this connec- 
tion is unclear, these rock tombs are, in fact, essential- 
ly Nabataean [see NaBaT], although the tomb inscrip- 
tion of Rakashi bt. ‘Abd al-Manat is written in 
Nabataean, with strong Arabic influence, and in 
Thamudic. 

Muslim legend developed the story of Salih in its 
typical manner, providing stories of miraculous oc- 
currences during his conception and birth, and his 
being called to prophethood at the age of forty. He 
was given a genealogy which traced him back to Noah 
through Shem, probably because of the frequent 
association of Noah and Thamid in the Kur’&n (e.g. 
XIV, 9, ‘‘Has the story not reached you of those who 
were before you, the people of Noah, ‘Ad and 
Thamid and those after them?’’; also IX, 70, XXII, 
42, XXV, 37-8, XL, 31, L, 12) who are linked 
thematically through the total destruction of their 
respective communities. Likewise, the period in 
which Salih lived was pictured as preceeding that of 
Abraham and coming after Hid, because of the way 
the stories were structured sequentially in Kur’an, 
VII, 65-84, for example. Muslims were aware that no 
Biblical prophet could be identified with Salih, but it 
was claimed that prophets such as Salih and Hid were 
just as famous among the Arabs as were Abraham and 
his descendants. 


The name itself Salih may well be a formation from 
the time of Muhammad himself, from the root s-l-h 
with the connotation of ‘‘to be pious, upright’’. Its 
only appearance in pre-Islamic North Arabian may be 
in the form S./.4 (vowelling unknown) twice attested 
in Safaitic [g.v.] inscriptions (F.V. Winnett and G. 
Lankester Harding, Inscriptions from fifty Safattic cairns, 
Toronto 1978, nos. 2048, 2095; it is also found very 
occasionally in Sabaic and Hadrami), and it was 
clearly a very rare name, not attested in e.g. 
Nabataean, Palmyrene or Hatran. The story of the 
camel cannot be conclusively connected with any 
known past story either, although J.M. Rodwell, in 
his Kur?’an translation, suggested in it a possible 
reminiscence of the story of the milch-camel of al- 
Basis [q.v.], the killing of which sparked off the 
famous pre-Islamic war in Arabia (The Koran, London 
1909, 300-1). 
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a , (A. Rippin) 
SALIH s. ‘ABD at-KUDDUS b. ‘Abd Allah b. 

‘Abd al-Kuddis al-Basri, Abu ’l-Fadl, a famous 
poet of the 2nd/8th century, and one of the first 
victims of the official inquisition inaugurated by 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mahdi, died in 167/783. In 
this year Bashshar b. Burd [q.v.] and Salih were ac- 
cused of zandaka [g.v.] and executed. 

References to Salih’s poetry abound in the 
literature, but little concrete detail is known about his 
life. He was a mawla of Asad or al-Azd. His father 
‘Abd al-Kuddis, son of a convert, probably of Persian 
origin, is supposed to have composed poems. He 
himself seems to have been a secretary to al-Mansir 
and a colleague of Ibn al-Mukaffa‘. Some traditions 
make him a kass in Basra. He lived to become old, and 
according to one of his poems, he became blind. 

His fame is due above all to the extensive use of 
gnomic expressions in his poems. He refers to an old 
book (Persian?) from which he borrowed his hikam or 
didactic sentences. A Kitab al-Shukik is attributed to 
him, perhaps to enhance the possibility that he was a 
sceptic. A study of his surviving poems shows that his 
title sahtb al-falsafa—others call him mutakallim—is 
akin to truth, though no trace of zandaka or dualist 
thinking is visible in them. They leave no anti-Islamic 
impression, making his alleged death as a heretic 
suspicious. He considered poverty as worse than 
unbelief, and a life without external influence worth- 
less. It is better to die, he says, than being a person 
for whose help no hope is harboured when something 
happens and for whose kindness and benefactions one 
has no hope. He was a moralist and publicised his 
ideas on religion through the medium of wise sayings, 
viewing religion as moral teaching, not as a rational 
or juristic system. Goldziher conjectured this as the 
reason behind Salih’s inclusion among the zindiks. 
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Hinrichtung des Salih b. SAbdalquddus, in Studien zur 

Geschichte und Kultur des Vorderen Orients. Festschrift fir 
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Islam, 6 vols., Berlin and New York 1991-, ii, 15- 
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= a (MOHSEN ZaAKER!) 
SALIH x. ‘SALI sB. ‘Asp ALLAH B. AL-SABBAS, 

member of the ‘Abb4asid family (92-152/711-69) 
who played an important part in the success of the 
‘Abbasid revolution in Syria, assisting his brother 
©Abd Allah in the assault on Damascus and, with Aba 
SAwn ‘Abd al-Malik b. Yazid al-‘Ataki leading the 
pursuit of the last Umayyad caliph, Marwan b. 
Muhammad to Egypt. 

He was appointed governor of Egypt on 1 Muhar- 
ram, 133/9 August 750 and remained there for a year, 
establishing ‘Abbasid power. On 1 Sha‘ban 1, 133/4 
March 751 he was moved to Palestine and in the same 
year sent Sa‘id b. ‘Abd Allah to lead the first sa*ifa 
[q.v.] or summer raid of ‘Abbasid times against the 
Byzantines. After another short spell as governor of 
Egypt (5 Rabi‘ II 136/8 October/753 to 4 Ramadan 
137/21 February 755), he spent the rest of his career 
in Syria and Palestine and on the Byzantine frontier. 
He seems to have enjoyed the confidence of his great- 
nephews, the caliphs al-Saffah and al-Mansur, and, 
after the rebellion of his brother ‘Abd Allah in 
137/754, which he shrewdly refused to support, he 
was the senior ‘Abbasid in Syria. He took over most 
of the Umayyad properties in the area, including the 
famed Dar al-Sabbaghin at Ramla, at Aleppo and 
Salamiya, where his family were still living in al- 
Baladhuri’s time. He played an important role in 
strengthening the defences of the Byzantine frontier 
with the rebuilding of Malatya, Mar‘ash and al- 
Massisa. He died in Syria in 152/769, but his sons al- 
Fadl and ‘Abd al-Malik remained powerful in Syria 
until the end of al-Rashid’s reign. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii; Ya‘kibi, Ta°rikh; 
Kind, Kitab al-Wulat, ed. Guest; Baladhuri, Futah; 
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7 (A. Groumann-[H. KENnepy]) 
SALIH 8. MIRDAS [see mirpAs, BANU}. 

SALIH Bs. TARIF, a personage mentioned for the 
first time in the 4th/10th century in the text of Ibn 
Hawkal, Surdt al-ard, as having lived 200 years before 
and having been the alleged prophet of the 
Barghawata, a Berber confederation of the 
Masmida group, installed in the region of Tasmana, 
between Salé and Azemmour in Morocco. 

Salih’s father, Tarif b. Shama‘in b. Ya‘kib b. 
Ishak, perhaps of Jewish origin, had been a com- 
panion of Maysara al-Matghari, who had led a rising 
in 122/740 in northern Morocco at the time of the 
Kharidjite revolt; Tarif was then recognised as the 
chief of the Tamasna tribe. His son Salih succeeded 
him ca. 131/748-9. According to the narrative of the 
“Great Prayer Leader’, sahib salatihim, Abi Salih 


Zammir al-Barghawati, sent as an ambassador to _ 
Cordova in 352/963, whom al-Bakri (Masalik, mid- ° 


Sth/11th century) mentions, Salih had taken part in 
the wars led by Maysara together with his father, and 
then is said to have taught his people a religious doc- 


trine revealed to him and to have proclaimed himself 
a prophet. He is then said to have left for the East, in- 
structing his son al-Yasa‘/Ilyasa‘, who succeeded in 
ca. 178/794-5, to keep this new religion secret. He 
himself would return in the time of his seventh suc- 
cessor. According to several sources, Salih allegedly 
lived, like his son also, as a good Muslim, and it was 
his grandson, Yunus, who proclaimed that his grand- 
father was a prophet, Salih al-Mu’minin, and to have 
proclaimed publicly the secret doctrine, with a Kur’4n 
in Berber. There are various obscurities regarding 
Salih b. Tarif. Did he really leave for the East, or was 
it just Yunus who took the road, as Ibn ‘Idhari (Bayan, 
i) seems to assert, together with another tradition 
given by al-Bakri? Yiinus allegedly invented, for his 
own purposes, by declaring himself a prophet, this 
new ‘‘Berber’’ religion suffused with Sufri 
Kharidjism, by attributing it to his grandfather, who 
was supposed to have charged him with the task of 
revealing it; this latter explanation seems more 
plausible. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hawkal, tr. Kramers and 
Wiet; Bakri, ed. and tr. de Slane; Ibn ‘Idh4ri, 
Bayan, ed. Colin and Lévi-Provengal, Leiden 1948- 
51; M. Talbi, Héréste, acculturation et nationalisme des 
Berbéres Bargawata, in Actes du premier congrés d’études 
des cultures méditerranéennes d’influence arabo-berbere, 
Algiers 1973, 217-33; Mbarek Redjala, Les 
Barghwata (origine de leur nom), in ROMM, n. 35 
(1983), 115-25. See also the Bibl. to BARGHAWATA. 

_ _ (CHANTAL DE La VERONNE) 
SALIH 8. YAHYA b. Salih b. Husayn b. Khadir 

(d. 839/1436), amir of the Druze family of the 
Bana Buhtur whose family divided up, amongst 
brothers and cousins, the coastal region and mountain 
of the Shaf in present-day Lebanon, the area lying be- 
tween Beirut and Sidon, with its chef-lieu as the little 
town of SAbay, from the 5th/11th century to the end 
of the 9th/15th one. 

Salih b. Yahya is above all known for having writ- 
ten a history of his family, published for the first time, 
from the B.N. unicum (fonds arabe 1670), in the 
journal al-Machriq (1898-9), and then issued in book 
form at Beirut by the Imprimerie Catholique in 1902 
and 1928. A new edition, taking into account the 
critical remarks of J. Sauvaget (BEQ, vii-viii [1937-8], 
65-81) and respecting better the text’s integralness, 
also preserving its dialectical style, has been published 
by F. Hours S.J. and Kamal Salibi as Tarif Bayrit. 
Réctts des anciens de la famille de Buhtur b. ‘Ali, émir du 
Gharb de Beyrouth, Beirut 1969 (Coll. Recherches, Dar 
el-Machreq). 

Written in a distinctly unclassical language, it 
begins with topographical and_historico-archaeo- 
logical aspects of the town of Beirut, and then passes, 
for the greater part of the work, to the complete 
chronicle of members of the family, from the ancestor 
Buhtur (6th/12th century) up to the author’s own 
time, setting forth its subject in three chronological 
divisions (tabakat), the third one revolving round Nasir 
al-Din al-Husayn (d. 751/1350), the author’s great- 
grandfather and most remarkable of the amirs of the 
Gharb. 

The work’s considerable interest lies in the fact that 
it is one of the rare documents which allow us to 
penetrate within the daily life of a small rural fiefdom, 
administratively attached to Damascus in Ayyibid 
and Mamiuk times. It gives, by means of personalised 


, accounts and archival documents, a very lively idea of 


the life of the peoples living to the south of Beirut and 
their relations with inter altos the Mamlik occupiers. 
The Druze historian Hamza b. Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. 
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Salih, called Ibn Asbat al-Gharbi (d. 926/1520) made 
use of Salih b. Yahya’s text in his Ta7rikk, and this was 
in turn made use of by the amir Haydar al-Shihabi (d. 
1250/1835) in his al-Ghurar al-hisan fi ta*rikh hawadith 
al-zaman (éd. Na‘Im Mughabghab, Cairo 1900). 
Bibliography: Given in the article, to which 
should be added Brockelmann, II, 36 and II?, 47, 
and Zirikli, Alam, ii, 276, iii, 198. 
z (L. Pouzer) 

aL-Ma ik AL-SALIH, the regnal title of four 

Mamlik sultans: 


1. “Imad al-Din Isma‘il, regn. 743-46/1342-45; 

2. Salah al-Din Salih, regn. 752-55/1351-54; 

3. Salah al-Din Hadjdji, regn. 783-84/1381-82, 791- 
92/1389-90; and 

4, Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. al-Zahir Tatar, regn. 
824-5/1421-2. 


1. aLc-SALin SIMAD AL-Din IsMA‘IL, son of al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Kalawin [q.v.], was raised to the 
sultanate by his father’s senior amirs on 22 Muharram 
743/28 June 1342 to succeed his brother al-Malik 
al-Nasir Ahmad who had absconded, with all the 
royal treasures, to al-Karak. When, upon al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s death, none of the amis proved power- 
ful enough to go it alone, they resorted to factional 
coalitions enabling two or more of them to rule jointly 
in the name of the Kalawuni sultan. Al-Salih Isma‘“il’s 
rule was upheld first by Arghan al-‘Ala’i, his step- 
father, and Aksunkur al-Salari, who held the offices of 
1as nawba and nab al-saltana respectively. With 
Aksunkur’s subsequent elimination, Arghin al-‘Ala’i 
held the reins of power while al-Hadjdj Al Malik 
became naib al-saltana. 

As the Kalawani sultans’ rule was nominal only, 
the amirs never cut off, and even encouraged their 
connections with the harem which al-Nasir Muham- 
mad had left behind. Before long, the influence the 
harem exerted was enormous. During IsmA‘il’s reign 
e.g. the involvement in government affairs of harem 
women and servants increased to such extent that 
tkia°at and land allowances could be obtained only 
through them. Owing to the influence of the chief 
eunuch, ‘Anbar al-Sakharti, who had been Isma‘il’s 
tutor, servants and eunuchs attained a status of such 
importance that they freely appropriated Mamluk 
ways, while Al-Sakharti surrounded himself with the 
ceremonial usually reserved for senior amirs. Servants 
and eunuchs, moreover, were involved in an abortive 
attempt in 744/1343 of a group of amirs to re-install 
Ahmad in the sultanate. For all his piety and modesty, 
IsmA‘il soon indulged himself in the pleasures of the 
harem and married Ittifak, a slave-girl singer, 
lavishing on her expensive gifts from the royal 
treasures. Soon the sultan’s household expenditures 
(hawdaidj-khdna) exceeded his father’s already ex- 
travagant practices. Even when in Muharram 
745/May 1344 the sultanate was beset by a deep 
economic crisis (an annual budget deficit standing at 
30 million dirhams with revenues at only 15 million 
dirhams), mere cosmetic measures were taken to 
diminish expenditure. 

A particularly heavy burden on the treasury during 
Isma‘il’s rule were the costly campaigns of the ruling 
amirs against Ahmad, still entrenched at al-Karak— 
after seven abortive campaigns they were forced to 
borrow money from merchants to finance a final at- 
tempt. Even then the city fell only when the Bedouin 
who had sided with Ahmad deserted him for the 
reward of ikia@‘at and lands. Ahmad was subsequently 
executed (745/1344). Taking advantage of the govern- 
ment’s obvious weakness, the Bedouin both in Egypt 


and Syria revolted. The rivalry between the Al 
Muhanna and the Al Fad] over the leadership of the 
Bedouin in Syria on behalf of the government, imrat 
al-‘arab, erupted into an open conflict. Other tribes in 
Syria, al-‘ashir, soon took the law into their own 
hands. Internecine wars between the Bedouin tribes of 
Lower and Upper Egypt disrupted travel on the 
roads, damaged the irrigation system and prevented 
officials from levying taxes in their districts; expedi- 
tions despatched to subdue the Bedouin proved in- 
adequate. 

To this chaotic situation, the market reacted with 
increasing inflation and sharp monetary devaluation. 
Some relief came when in 745/1345 al-Salih Ismail 
granted the Venetians commercial _ privileges. 
Thereafter, Europeans were increasingly offered such 
commercial concessions as the revenues for the 
government from taxation on foreign trade offset the 
dwindling revenues from agriculture and local com- 
merce. That commercial ties between the Mamluk 
sultanate and Europe could be renewed stemmed 
from changes outside the sultanate. The Papal trade 
embargo against the sultanate which had been in force 
since the fall of Acre in 690/1291 was revoked because 
of pressure exerted by the European trading powers, 
who wanted to shift their trade back to the Levant 
after political changes hampered trade in the Black 
Sea region. After only a short reign, al-Salih Isma‘ll 
died in Rabi‘ I 746/July 1345, from illness. Anxious 
to remain in power, Arghan al-‘Alai, through a will 
Isma‘il had made under his guidance, guaranteed the 
succession of Sha‘ban [q.v.], Isma‘il’s brother. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, K. al-Suluk, i/3, Cairo 

1939, 619-80; idem, K. al-Mukaffa, ii, Beirut 1991, 

66-9; Shams al-Din al-Shudja‘i, Ta*rikh al-Maltk al- 

Nasir Muhammad, i, Wiesbaden 1977, 230-77; Ibn 

Taghri Birdi, Nudjum, x, Cairo 1963, 78-98; idem, 

Manhal, ii, Cairo 1984, 425-27; R. Irwin, The Mid- 

dle East in the Middle Ages, London 1986, 125-51; D. 

Ayalon, The eunuchs in the Mamluk Sultanate, in idem, 

The Mamluk military society, London 1979. 

2. aL-SALIn SALAH aL-Din SALIH (lived 738-61/ 
1337-60) was the son of al-Nasir Muhammad b. 
Kalawin [9.v.] by Kutlimalik, the daughter of the 
amir Tankiz al-Husami, al-Nasir’s nab in Syria. Al- 
Salih was installed on the throne on 28 Djumada II 
752/2 August 1351 after the senior amirs of his father’s 
Mamluk household who held power at the time had 
deposed his brother al-Nasir Hasan [g.v.]. Four days 
later, an open power struggle broke out between them 
and a triumvirate, of Amirs Shaykhi (or Shaykhin), 
Sarghatmush and Taz, came out victorious. Wanting 
to avoid concentration of power in one hand, the three 
carefully separated control over the treasury from that 
over the army. Thus Shaykhi held the sultan’s 
treasury (al-khass) while Sarghatmush was responsible 
for the distribution of :kta‘s and the Mamluks’ promo- 
tion in the army. Suspicions, however, simmered and 
in Rabi* I 753/May-June 1352 Taz accused Sarghat- 
mush of attempting to restore al-Nasir Hasan. Later 
in Radjab/October, disgruntled erstwhile associates 
such as Baybugha Uris, the nab of Hamat, his 
brother Mandjak al-Yusufi and others, led an abortive 
coup in Syria. The rebels, together with Turkman 
and Bedouin tribes, looted Damascus and its suburbs 
before the Mamluk army, nominally commanded by 
al-Salih Salih, defeated them. When Shaykhu and 
Sarghatmush learned that Taz was plotting against 
them with al-Salih Salih, they did away with him, and 
on 2 Shawwal 755/20 October 1354, deposed al-Salih 
Salih and restored al-Nasir Hasan to the throne. 

With the ruling amirs preoccupied with power 
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struggles, thé Bedouin who had been under the 
patronage of al-Nasir Muhammad and had ac- 
cumulated power during his rule and after his death, 
took the law into their own hands. Internecine wars 
between the Al Muhanna and Al Fadl over the imrat 
al-“arab again rendered highways in Syria unsafe, 
compelling the government in 753/1352 to award the 
imra to both of them jointly. As in 752/1351, Upper 
Egypt was under the de facto control of Muhammad b. 
WaAsil al-Ahdab, chief of the ‘Arak tribe. Attacks on 
the Bedouin throughout Egypt in 754/1353 ended a 
period of some fifteen years during which the coun- 
try’s resources had been consistently depleted by the 
destruction which the Bedouin wrought on commerce 
and agriculture and by the enormous government ex- 
penditure on efforts to contain them. 

It was during al-Salih Salih’s reign that the impact 
on the sultanate’s economy of the Black Death, which 
had ravaged Egypt during 748-50/1347-9, became 
most obvious. The Mamlik army was decimated, and 
halka soldiers who had survived the epidemic were re- 
duced to such miserable conditions that they resorted 
to leasing their ¢kta‘at to civilians, which in turn led to 
the further decline of the army. Shortage in man- 
power caused large parts of the cultivated lands in 
Egypt to lie waste sharply reducing the treasury’s 
revenues from agriculture. The state’s deficit now 
reached such proportions that no one could be found 
willing to take responsibility for the treasury. Even the 
vizierate was an office no longer much desired. In 
order to reduce the deficit, the salaries of almost all of- 
ficials in the sultan’s household and governmental ad- 
ministration were cut down by half or two-thirds. The 
ruling amirs further increased revenues by compelling 
the population to purchase products which the 
government owned or manufactured (fark) or through 
the confiscation of property (musddara {q.v.]), notably 
of rich officials. In 755/1354 new attacks against Cop- 
tic scribes erupted throughout Egypt. Yielding to the 
rioting mob’s demands, al-Salih Salih allowed them to 
destroy churches, while 25,000 faddans of land belong- 
ing to the church as awkdf were confiscated and 
redistributed mainly as tkta‘at to Mamliks. Under 
pressure from the ‘ulama? and the masses, al-Salih 
Salih re-enacted the discriminating laws against the 
dhimmis [q.v.] and decreed that no dhimmi could be 
employed anywhere in Egypt. With their church’s 
source of revenues destroyed and the way for personal 
advancement blocked, the Copts reacted with massive 
waves of conversion to Islam, thereby hastening 
Egypt’s religious transformation. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, K. al-Sulik, ii/3, Cairo 
1939, 843-930; Ibn Taghri Birdi, Nudjum, x, Cairo 
1963, 254-87; idem, Manhal, vi, Cairo 1990, 330-3; 
Ibn Dukmak, al-Djawhar al-thamin, Beirut 1985, 
199-206; R. Irwin, The Middle East in the Middle 
Ages, London 1986, 125-51; D.P. Little, Coptte con- 
version to Islam under the Bahrt Mamluks, in BSOAS, 
xxxix, 567-69. 

3. AL-SALIH SALAH AL-Din HApypyi, son of al- 
Ashraf Sha‘ban [q.v.} and great-grandson of al-Nasir 
Muhammad b. Kalawan {q.v.], was placed on the 
throne at the age of ten, on 24 Safar 783/21 May 
1381, after the death of his brother, al-Mansur ‘AIT. 
Since Rabi* I 782/June 1380, the amir Barkuk al- 
‘Uthmani al-Yalbughawi [g.v.] had become atabak al- 
‘asakir [q.v.], gaining the title of amir kabir, and was 
sultan in all but name. Barkdk used his position to his 
advantage and bought large numbers of Mamliks 
whom he lodged in Cairo’s Citadel. Not having to re- 
ly on an alliance of amirs, he freely bestowed amirates 
upon his own Mamliks and appointed trusted 


followers to key positions in government. Barkik’s 
rule won such wide support that he became the first 
amir kabir to mint coins bearing his emblem, rank 
{g.v.], as sultans customarily did on their ascent to 
power. With his supremacy acknowledged, Barkuk 
moved to bring Kalawini rule to an end and, on 19 
Ramadan 784/27 November 1382, deposed al-Sdlih 
Hadjdji, a date conventionally considered as the be- 
ginning of the Circassian Mamluk sultanate. 

Symptoms of the decline of the Mamluk economy, 
evident as early as the 1340s, were common during al- 
Salih Hadjdji’s brief reign. Decline in revenues push- 
ed the government in 783-4/1381-2 to increase con- 
fiscation of office-holders’ property and even of awkaf. 
The outbreak of the plague in 783/1381 and a 
monetary crisis following Barkak’s attempt to issue 
copper coins of heavy weight and rate to replace the 
silver dirham further worsened the economy. 

Hadjdji was briefly restored to the throne when in 
6 Djumada II 791/2 June 1389 Barkuak’s rivals, the 
amirs Timurbugha al-Afdali, called Mintash, and 
Yalbugha al-Nasiri, led a revolt against him and suc- 
ceeded in temporarily exiling him from Egypt. Ac- 
cording to one version, Hadjdji was again put on the 
throne simply because he had been overthrown by 
Barkik. Ascending a second time, he took the regnal 
title of al-Malik al-Mansur (Ibn al-Furat, ix, 94); but 
as with most Kalawini princes, Hadjdji was sultan in 
name only and his authority was severely restricted. 

On 16 Sha‘ban/10 August civil strife broke out be- 
tween the two partners of the coalition behind 
Hadjdji’s rule. Mintash came out the winner, and as 
amir kabir he became the real holder of power. Despite 
Mintash’s claim that with his struggle against 
Yalbugha he had, among other things, aimed at re- 
introducing independent sultanic rule, al-Manstr 
Hadjdji was again put under harsh restrictions. His 
nominal reign came to an end when opposition to 
Mintash’s ruling faction lent its support to Barkik 
and thus enabled him to re-enter Cairo triumphantly 
on 14 Safar 792/1 February 1390. Once again remov- 
ed to confinement in the Citadel, al-Mansur Hadjdji 
spent the last 22 years of his life in the harem. He died 
on 19 Shawwal 814/4 February 1412. 

Bibliography: Makrizi, K. al-Suluk, iii/2, Cairo 
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4. aL-SALIH Nasir aL-Din MUHAMMAD B. AL-ZAHIR 
TaTAR was the ten-year old son and ephemeral suc- 
cessor in 824/1421 of Sayf al-Din Tatar, but was 
himself replaced by al-Malik al-Ashraf Barsbay [q.v. ] 
after a five-months’ reign. 

Bibliography: P.M. Holt, The age of the Crusades. 

The Near East from the eleventh century to 1517, London 

1986, 184. i _(AMALIA_LEVANONI) 

AL-Ma ik aL-SALIH ‘IMAD at-DIN IsmA‘il b. 
al-Malik al-‘Adil, an Ayyubid prince, who was 
twice sultan of Damascus for short periods. 

One of the many sons of al-Adil Aba Bakr (q.v.], 
he was probably born just before ca. 600/1203-4, 
although no precise date has been recorded. His 
father assigned him Bosra and al-Sawad (the area east 
of Lake Tiberias) as an kta‘. He continued to hold 
these lands under his brother al-Mu‘azzam ‘Is [9.2], 
although in 622/1225 he was brought to Damascus, 
temporarily under a cloud, because of his possible in- 
volvement in a plot by a local magnate, Ibn al-Ka‘ki, 
to give him control of the city. After al-Mu‘azzam’s 
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death in 624/1227 he maintained his position subject 
to al-Nasir Dawid [g.v.]. When Isma‘il’s brothers al- 
Kamil [g.v.] and al-Ashraf Misa, had jointly deprived 
al-Nasir of Damascus, Isma‘il was confirmed in his 
area of control in Radjab 626/May-June 1229. With 
other Ayytbid princes, IsmA‘il was in this same year 
sent by al-Kamil to recover Hama for al-Muzaffar 
Mahmid, and he commanded the ‘askar of Damascus 
which gained Baalbek for al-Ashraf. Sibt Ibn al- 
Djawzi [see 1BN AL-DJAW2zi, ... sIBT] mentions IsmA‘il 
as lieutenant of al-Ashraf Misa in Damascus in 
Ramadan 627/July-August 1231, and he took part in 
al-Kamil’s campaign against the Saldjuks of Rum in 
631/1233-4. 

In Muharram 635/August 1237 he became ruler of 
Damascus after the death of al-Ashraf Misa, who had 
no sons and had designated Isma‘il as his successor. 
He also took over Baalbek, and was recognised as 
suzerain by al-Mudjahid Shirkih of Hims and by the 
ruler in Aleppo. In Djumada II 635/February 1238 
Isma‘il surrendered Damascus to the greater power of 
al-Kamil, but was allowed to retain Baalbek and al- 
Bika‘, Bosra and al-Sawad. However, al-Kamil soon 
died (Radjab 635/March 1238), and in complicated 
circumstances Isma‘il seized Damascus in Safar 
637/September 1239 (for these and subsequent 
events, see AL-SALIH NADJM AL-DIN AYYUB). To attempt 
to maintain his position against al-Salih Ayyub, now 
sultan of Egypt, Isma‘il sought many alliances, with 
Aleppo, with al-Nasir Dawid in Transjordan, with 
the Saldjak sultan of Rim (dirhams struck in 
640/1242-3 name Kaykhusraw II as overlord), with 
elements of the Kh’arazmiyya, and with the Franks, 
to whom he was willing to surrender Jerusalem and 
other conquests of Salah al-Din such as Sidon and 
Beaufort, but not without arousing strong religious 
opposition. An attempted peace settlement with 
Ayyib in 641/1243-4 (Damascus dirhams of this year 
name him as overlord) almost immediately broke 
down through lack of trust, probably justified. 

The next year Isma‘il formed a Syrian coalition, in- 
cluding the Franks, which was defeated by the Egyp- 
tian army and Ayyib’s Kh’arazmian mercenaries 
between Gaza and Ascalon (Djumada I 642/October 
1244). Damascus was besieged and surrendered to 
Ayyib’s forces in Djumada I 643/October 1245. 
Later in 644/1246 Baalbek and Bosra were also taken 
from Isma‘il. He himself fled to Aleppo, whose ruler 
al-Nasir Yusuf (¢.v.] gave him protection and refused 
to hand him over to Ayyub. 

After the murder of al-Mu‘azzam Turanshah {¢. v. ] 
and the tentative establishment of the Mamluk régime 
in Egypt, Isma‘il took part in the expedition which 
planned to restore Ayyubid control there. Led by al- 
Nasir Yusuf, the Syrian Ayytbids were defeated at 
Kura‘ in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 648/February 1251. Isma‘il 
was one of many princes captured. After a short con- 
finement in the Citadel at Cairo, on the eve of Sunday 
27 Dhu ’!-Ka‘da/19 February he was taken out 
towards the Karafa Cemetery, strangled and buried 
unceremoniously. 

Bibliography: For the primary sources, see the 
article AL-SALIH NADJM AL-DIN AYYUB. The fullest ac- 
count of the period is in R.S. Humphreys, From 
Saladin to the Mongols: the Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193- 
1260, Albany 1977 (see the bibl. cited therein). For 
epigraphic references, see RCEA, xi, nos. 4054, 
4155, 4186, 4197, 4246(?), 4247, and for the 
numismatic evidence, P. Balog, The coinage of the 
Ayyubids, London 1980, 242-8. 
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Lu*Lu’, Rukn al-Din, ephemeral ruler in Mawsil 
[g.v.] after his father. Lu?lu? [g.v.] had submitted to 
the Mongols, and Isma‘il, his eldest son, had 
journeyed to the Great Khan’s ordo at Karakorum in 
order to give his father’s homage. When Lu’lu? died 
in 657/1258, Isma‘il succeeded him, but now switched 
sides and opposed the Mongols. He joined forces with 
the Mamluk Baybars [g.v.], but was killed, together 
with his young son, when the Mongols captured and 
sacked Mawsil, so that the brief line of the Lu’luid 
Atabegs came to an end. 

Bibliography: M. van Berchem, Monuments et in- 
scriptions de UVatabek Lulu? de Mossoul, in Orientalische 
Studien ... Th. Noldeke gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 
198, with the sources detailed in n. 3; R.S. Hum- 
phreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, the Ayyubids of 
Damascus, 1193-1260, Albany 1977, 468 nn. 55, 56. 
See also the Bibl. to LU°LU’, BADR AL-DIN. 

2 (Ep.) 

AL-Ma ik aL-SALIH NADJM at-DIN AYYUB b. 
al-Kamil Muhammad, the last major sultan of the 
Ayyubids [g.v.], born in Cairo in 603/1206-7 and died 
Sha‘ban 647/November 1249. Much of his life was 
spent in struggling for the paramount position which 
his father, al-Malik al-Kamil [g.v.], had held, but he 
achieved it only at the end of his life and without re- 
establishing the dynasty’s cohesion and cooperation. 
He was the creator of the Bahriyya mamlik corps 
which played a leading role in the formation of the 
succeeding régime. 

As the eldest son, he was groomed for the succes- 
sion and in Sha‘ban 625/August 1228 was proclaimed 
joint-sultan with the title al-Malik al-Salih and left as 
naib in Egypt, with Fakhr al-Din b. Shaykh al- 
Shuytkh as his adviser. He lost al-Kamil’s favour 
(aspirations to independence and the purchase of a 
1000-strong mamluk following are mentioned) and in 
627/1229-30 he was sent to the Djazira with no com- 
mand or governorship, while his younger brother, al- 
‘Adil II {g.v.], replaced him as heir-apparent. In 
630/1232-3 al-Kamil gave him Hisn Kayfa and its 
dependencies. After lands lost to the Saldjiks of Rim 
in 631-2/1233-5 were recovered early in 633/1236, 
Ayytb was established as ‘‘independent sultan’’ in 
Amid, Harran, Edessa, Nisibis, Khabir, etc. As early 
as 634/1237 Ayyub enrolled elements of the 
Kh’ arazm-Shah Djalal al-Din’s [q.v.] freebooting ar- 
my and soon had experience of their unreliability and 
their mercenariness when in conflict with Badr al-Din 
Lu?lu? [g.v.]. 

His opportunity to re-enter the mainstream of 
Ayyabid politics occurred after the death of al-Kamil 
(in Radjab 635/March 1238) when a cousin, al- 
Djawad Yunus, conscious of the weakness of his posi- 
tion in Damascus, proposed an exchange of lands. 
Ayyub arrived to take over Damascus in Djumada II 
636/January 1239, leaving his son, Turanshah [¢.v.], 
to rule in Hisn Kayfa. He planned an invasion of 
Egypt to unseat al-‘Adil II, whose counter moves were 
weakened by desertions of troops and plots in favour 
of Ayyab. Al-Nasir Dawid [9.v.] proposed joint ac- 
tion with Ayyub to win Egypt, but only if he himself 
were immediately given the former lands of his father 
al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa [q.v.], including Damascus. Unsuc- 
cessful in this, al-Nasir joined al-‘Adil in Egypt, again 
hoping to gain Damascus. Ayyib moved to Nabulis 
(Shawwal 636/May 1239) and there awaited the con- 
centration of his Syrian allies. A peace settlement 
brokered by the caliph’s envoys was all but agreed, 
when al-Salih Isma‘il [g.v.} and al-Mudjahid Shirkih 
of Hims, who had been treacherously delaying their 
assistance, descended on an undefended Damascus. 
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They entered the city on 26 Safar 637/27 September 
1239 and imprisoned Ayydb’s son, al-Mughith 
“Umar. Deserted by most of his troops, Ayyib was 
taken to al-Karak by al-Nasir Dawid, already 
dissatisfied with his alliance with al-‘Adil, and held 
there for six months (from Rabi‘ I to Ramadan 
637/October 1239-April 1240). Although both al- 
‘Adil and Isma‘il demanded the person of Ayyab, al- 
Nasir released him on the basis of promises that 
Ayyib later claimed were forced, and they planned 
joint action. As both al-‘Adil and Isma‘il moved to 
crush Ayyib between them, in Dhu ’I-Ka‘da 
637/May-June 1240 al-‘Adil was deposed at Bilbays 
by his emirs who then invited Ayyub to become sultan 
in Egypt. 

Ayyub entered the Cairo citadel on Sunday 25 Dhu 
*1-Ka‘da 637/17 June 1240. Material for the internal 
affairs of Egypt in this period is exceedingly sparse 
and little is known about his government. For the next 
few years, he strengthened his position by purging the 
Egyptian army, increasing and promoting his own 
mamluks, and building a fortified residence for himself 
and the so-called Bahriyya {q.v.] on the island of 
Rawda [q.v.] (work began Sha‘ban 638/February 
1241). 


A general Ayyubid settlement, again at the expense 
of al-Nasir, was all but concluded in 641/1243. Isma‘%i 
in Damascus recognised Ayyub as suzerain (in Rabi‘ 
I/September), and was to release al-Mughith ‘Umar. 
However, intercepted letters to Ayyab’s Kh”araz- 
mian allies and general lack of trust once more 
brought about a collapse. Al-Mughith died in prison 
(Rabi* I 642/August 1244) and Isma‘il was suspected 
of his murder. Ayyib was subsequently faced by an 
alliance of Syrian princes and Franks, the latter 
recruited by significant concessions of land. In 
response Ayyib’s troops, joined by the Kh”araz- 
miyya, inflicted a major defeat on the Syrian coalition 
at the village of La Forbie or Farbiya (Yakat, iii, s.v.) 
between Ascalon and Gaza (12 Djumada I 642/17 Oc- 
tober 1244). Damascus was besieged, and sur- 
rendered in Djumada I 643/October 1245. To 
Ayytb’s fury in Egypt, the terms made allowed 
Isma‘il his other possessions, but he then joined the 
Kh’arazmiyya, who had changed sides, to attack 
Damascus. However, the power of the Kh’4raz- 
miyya was broken in Muharram 644/May 1246 by 
the armies of Aleppo and Hims, part of a new group- 
ing formed to curtail their depredations. Ayydb’s 
forces then took the rest of Isma‘il’s lands, and Ayyab 
himself, now at the peak of his power, came to 
Damascus in Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 644/March 1247 to 
organise his new possessions. Isma‘il had taken refuge 
with al-Nasir Yusuf [g.v.] at Aleppo. 

During 645-6/1247-9 there were gains from the 
Franks (Ascalon and Tiberias), arrests of former 
associates of Isma‘il, including the lord of Salkhad 
‘Izz al-Din Aybak, and anxieties about Aleppo’s in- 
tentions. In 646/1248 al-Nasir Yusuf took Hims, but 
caliphal envoys, as ever worried by the Mongol 
threat, made a peace and both sides retired. Ayyiib’s 
last success was to acquire al-Karak and the remnants 
of al-Nasir Dawdd’s principality in Djumada II 
647/September 1249. 

In Muharram 647/April 1249 Ayyab had returned 
to Egypt, carried in a litter as he was ill, and troubled 
by news of the crusade of Louis IX. After the early 
loss of Damietta (Safar/June), a total collapse 
threatened to follow Ayyib’s death at the age of 49. 
This took place in camp at al-Mansira on the eve of 
Sunday, 14 Sha‘ban 647/21 November 1249. Shadjar 
al-Durr [g.v.] and the senior amirs tried to conceal his 


death and managed affairs while summoning Turan- 
shah, for whom Ayyub had written his political testa- 
ment (see C]. Cahen and I. Chabbouh, Le testament 
d@al-Malik as-Salih Ayyub, in BEt.Or., xxix, 97-114). 
The nature of Ayyab’s fatal complaint has been dis- 
cussed by F. Klein-Franke (What was the fatal disease of 
Al-Malik al-Salih ..., in Studies in Islamic history and 
civilization in honour of Professor David Ayalon, ed. M. 
Sharon, Jerusalem 1986, 153-7). 

Ibn WaAsil [g.v.] gives a penetrating pen-portrait, 
stressing Ayyub’s mixture of forbidding authority 
and diffident and introspective solitariness. He 
was taciturn and clean-living. Unlike his father, he 
had no special taste for reading and scholarship. Even 
his hours of relaxation with his few special compan- 
ions, in his magjlis al-sharab, were sombre and 
undemonstrative. 

Building was a passion. In addition to the residence 
on Rawda Island, he built palaces on the Nile bank at 
al-Luk, the pavilions known as Manazir al-Kabsh (see 
M.G. Salmon, Etudes sur la topographte du Caire, in 
MIFAO, Cairo 1902, vii/2, 77-95), and the new town 
development, called after him al-Salihiyya. Very im- 
portant was the madrasa which he founded in Bayn al- 
Kasrayn for the four orthodox madhahib. Site clearing 
started in Dhu ’I-Hidjdja 639/June 1242 and teaching 
began in 641/1243-4 (al-Makrizi, Khivat, ii, 374). His 
mausoleum near the madrasa, to which his corpse was 
transferred in Radjab 648/October 1250 (idem, al- 
Sultik, i/2, 371), was restored in 1993 by the German 
Archaeological Institute in Cairo, which is now (1994) 
working on the surviving iwan of the madrasa. 

Bibliography: The contemporary narrative 
sources are Ibn Wasil, Mufarrid) al-kurtib fi akhbar 
dawlat Bani Ayyiib, ed. H.M. Rabie and S. ‘Ashur, 

iv-v, Cairo 1972-7, and for post-645/1248, Paris, 

B.N. mss. 1702-3; Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi, Mir°at al- 

zaman, facs. ed. J.R. Jewett, Chicago 1907, and ed. 

Haydarabad 1952, viii/2; Aba Shama, Dhayl ‘ala 

kitab al-rawdatayn, ed. M. al-Kawthari, Cairo 1947. 

See also the standard later chronicles. The fullest 

account of this period is R.S. Humphreys, From 

Saladin to the Mongols: the Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193- 

1260, Albany 1977 (see the sources and bibl. cited 

therein). For epigraphic references, see RCEA, xi, 

nos. 4136, 4198, 4217-20 (madrasa), 4223, 4278, 

4282, 4298-4301 (mausoleum), 4302-3, 4305, and 

for the numismatic evidence, P. Balog, The coinage 

of the Ayyubids, London 1980, 181-94. For the 
buildings of Ayyub, see K.A.C. Creswell, The 

Muslim architecture of Egypt: II. Ayyubids and early 

Bahrite Mamluks, A.D. 1171-1326, Oxford 1959, 84- 

7 (Rawda citadel and palace), 94-100 (madrasa), 

100-3 (mausoleum). __ (D.S. Ricuarps) 

AL-MALIK AL-SALIH NUR at-DIN [see NUR AL-DIN 
MAHMUD B. ZANKI]. 

AL-MALIK AL-SALIH SHAMS 
TURANSHAH]. 

aL-SALIHIYYA, the name of various places in 
the Middle East. These include: 

1. A settlement of Diyar Mudar in al-Djazira, 
placed by Yakut in the district of al-Ruha [q.v.] or 
Edessa and said to have been laid out by the ‘Abbasid 
governor of Syria ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salih. He also 
quotes a (now lost) history of Mawsil by thc 
Khalidiyyan' [g.v.] that the caliph al-Mahdi began 
the work of fortification there. 

Bibliography: Yakat, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 

389-90. 

2. A settlement to the north of the old city of 
Damascus, on the slopes of Mount Kasiyian [g.».]. 
Yakut describes it as a large village with markets and 
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a Friday mosque, containing many saints’ tombs and 
residences of holy men. Most of the inhabitants were 
immigrants from Jerusalem and were Hanbali in 
madhhab. From the 6th/12th century, it became one of 
the strongholds of this school [see HANABILA, at III, 
161]. It is now a well-to-do suburb of the modern con- 
urbation of Damascus. 

Bibliography: Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 
390; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 529; 
Hachette World Guides, The Middle East, Paris 
1966, 301. See also piMAsHk, at II, 283a. 

: (Ep.) 
SALIHIYYA, a Sif farika [9.v.] from within the 

tradition established by the Moroccan Sifi and 
teacher Ahmad b. Idris (d. 1837 [9.v.]). The exact 
origin and, indeed, the reason for the name of the 
Salihiyya is unclear. It appears to be an offshoot of the 
Rashidiyya, the name given to jarika founded by the 
Sudanese Ibrahim al-Rashid al-Duwayhi (d. 1874, 
[g.v. in Suppl.], a student of Ibn Idris. After his death 
in Mecca, Ibrahim al-Raghid’s zawtya there was taken 
over by his nephew Shaykh b. Muhammad b. Salih 
(d. 1919), who moved there from the Sudan. Some- 
time in about 1887, the Meccan-based branch became 
known as the Salihiyya, while the Sudanese branch 
continued to be known as the Rashidiyya. It is, in 
fact, very difficult to disentangle the various Sifi 
traditions associated with the Rashidiyya, Idrisiyya, 
Salihiyya and Dandarawiyya [q.v. in Suppl.]. The 
Shaykh was succeeded as head of the order by his 
three sons in turn, al-Rashid, Ahmad and Ibrahim, 
the last of whom died in 1976. 

The Sdlihiyya was taken to Somalia and other 
regions of eastern Africa by pilgrims from the region 
who were initiated by the Shaykh or his sons in the 
Hidjaz. Communities (Somali, jamaa‘a), dedicated to 
prayer and agriculture, were established throughout 
Somalia; by the 1930s, Cerulli estimated that there 
were 53 Salihiyya jamaa‘as there. These communities 
attracted ex-slaves or other marginal groups and 
opened up hitherto unutilised land. 

The most famous Salihiyya leader in Somalia, and 
his people’s greatest poet, was Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah (Somali, Mahammad ‘Abdille) Hassan (1864- 
1920 [q.v.]), who was to lead the resistance to the 
Ethiopians, British and Italians for over two decades. 
Muhammad was initiated by the Shaykh in Mecca in 
1894. The following year he returned to Somalia and 
thereafter worked to spread the order, attacking the 
use of tobacco and the prevalence of saint-worship 
among his fellow countrymen. Four years later, in 
1899, he began his g@thdd against imperialist en- 
croachment. 

Bibliography: E. Cerulli, Somalia. Scrittt vari edttt 
ed ineditt, 3 vols., Rome 1957-64 (various articles); 
Said S. Samatar, Oral poetry and Somali nationalism. 
The case of Sayyid Mahammad ‘Abdille Hasan, Cam- 
bridge 1982. There is a brief manuscript manakib of 
Shaykh b. Muhammad b. Salih in the 1.M. Lewis 
Collection of Arabic materials from Somalia, the 
Library, London School of Economics and Political 
Science; R.S. O’Fahey, Enigmatic saint. Ahmad ibn 
Idris and the Idrisi tradition, London 1990; Ali Salih 
Karrar, The Sufi brotherhoods in the Sudan, London 
1992. (R.S. O’FaHeEy) 
AL-SALIHUN (a., pl. of salih) ‘‘the virtuous, 

upright ones’’, cited in the Kur?4n at VII, 168, XXI, 
105 and LXXII, 11, and 30 other times as salthin. 

The saltk is associated by Ibn Taymiyya [q.v.] with 
the siddiks, those asserting the truth, the shahids, mar- 
tyrs and the abdal, substitutes, as all representing the 
firka nadjtya, the sect which alone will be saved out of 





the 73 into which, according to a hadith, the umma or 
community will be divided (see H. Laoust, La profes- 
sion de foi de Ibn Batta, Damascus 1958, 17 n.). This 
hadith is to be set by the side of Kur’an, LXXII, 11, 
‘*And that some of us are upright, and some of us not 
so; we have become [groups following] diverse ways’’. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. (S. Ory) 
SALIM (a.), intact, sound, i.e. free of damage 

or blemish, thus ‘‘well’’ as opposed to ‘‘ill,’? and 
therefore a synonym of sahth. The word is used as a 
technical term in various fields: 1. Applied to 
money, salim means unclipped coins of full weight, or 
a sum of money free from charges and deductions. 2. 
In grammar, it denotes two things: in sarf (mor- 
phology) a ‘‘sound’’ root, i.e., one in which none of 
the radicals is a ‘‘weak’’ letter (Aarf “lla, see HURUF AL- 
HIDJA”), nor a hamza, nor a geminate; in nahw (syntax) 
a word with a ‘‘sound’’ ending, no matter whether the 
preceding radicals are weak or not. Thus the root n-s-r 
is salim, while the root r-m-y is not, both for the sar- 
Siyin and the nahwiyyin; however, b-y-‘ is sdlim only 
for the nahwiyyin, whereas islanka is salim only for the 
Sarfiyyin, the latter because the root is s-l-k, thus 
sound, and only the ending -a, which is part of the 
pattern if‘ania is ‘‘weak’’ (al-Sharif al-Djurdjani, al- 
Ta‘rifat, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Umayra, Beirut 
1408/1987, 154 [read islanka for istalka]).—The term 
salim is also used to denote the ‘‘sound’’ plural (a/- 
dam al-salim) as opposed to the ‘‘broken’’ plural (a/- 
diam‘ al-mukassar) [see pyaM‘]. 3. In prosody, the 
term denotes a regular foot, which has not undergone 
any of the changes called zihafat or “lal {see ‘arUp], or 
a line of poetry consisting of such feet. It is, therefore, 
particularly common in Persian prosody, where 
zthafat may not change from one line to the next as 
they do in Arabic. The lines will thus be salim 
throughout the whole poem. 

Bibliography: Tahanawi, Kashshaf is{ilahat al- 
funin, ed. A. Sprenger et alii, Calcutta 1862, i, 695- 
6; Kh’arazmi, Mafatih al-‘ulim, ed. G. van Vloten, 
Leiden 1895, 87 (prosody); L.P. Elwell-Sutton, The 
Persian metres, Cambridge 1976, index. 

(W. Bjorkman-(W.P. Hetnricxs]) 

SALIM, nom-de-plume (makhlas) of Mirza-zade 
Mehmed Emin (1099-1156/1688-1743), an Ottoman 
author of a published biography of poets, a 
diwan, several texts dealing with war, grammar and 
mysticism, a dictionary and an Ottoman translation 
of a Persian history, all of which are in manuscript 
form. Many of the details concerning his life are to be 
found in an autobiography included in his tedhkire-yt 
shu‘ara? which is the work that qualifies him for inclu- 
sion in this encyclopaedia. 

The seventh child of Shaykh al-Islam Mirza 
Mustafa Efendi, Salim was born in Istanbul in 
Djumada II 1099/June 1688. His father’s professional 
pursuits became his own: he had a career in the 
“ilmiyye class in which the highest rank he reached was 
that of kadi ‘asker of Rumeli. There is some disagree- 
ment on the date of his death. While all sources that 
mention it cite the month of Muharrem, some give 
the year as 1152/1739 and others as 1156/1743. The 
place where it occurred is also debated; it could have 
been either in Istanbul where he was buried near his 
father, or in Mafrak outside Damascus, (see Ramiz, 
Tedhkire-yi_ shu‘ara?, ms. Millet Kitiphanesi: Ali 
Emiri, Tarih, no. 762, fol. 135; Thireyya, iii, 3; 
Mistakimzade, 454). 

In his autobiography (Tedhkire-yi Salim, ms., B.L. 
Or. 7068, fols. 95a-97a; ibid., ed. Ahmed Dijewdet, 
337-44), Salim provides rather detailed information 
about his own life, education and career up to the year 
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1133/1720. He began his studies when he was about 
seven years old with Yefi-Baghéeli Celebi Efendi 
who, later, handed him over to tutors whom he per- 
sonally selected for his young charge. Salim was also 
coached by his father in all the accepted studies of his 
time, but received special training in the Hadith from 
a certain Muhammad b. Salam al-Iskandarani. Salim 
continues to describe his climb up the ladder of the 
Ottoman learned hierarchy by informing his readers 
that under the aegis of Pashmakdijizade al-Seyyid ‘Ali 
Efendi he became miilazim to Abu Sa‘id-zade 
Feydullah Efendi in 1104/1692. Two years later he 
was appointed mudarris at the madrasa of Siyawush 
Pasha in Eyyib, and then served in the same capacity 
in other madrasas until, in the year 1125/1713, he 
reached the Dar al-Hadith at the SileymAaniyye. Before 
the end of that year, he was given his first assignment 
as kadi of Salonika. He was back in Istanbul in 
1126/1714 as kadi of Ghalata. Upon his dismissal from 
this post he was sent into exile. He and his father, who 
was then Shaykh al-Islam, spent the next few years in 
Trabzon. When they were pardoned, they took up 
residence in their sea-side home in Istanbul. In 
1134/1721, Salim completed his éedhkire and presented 
it to the Grand Vizier of the time, Damad Ibrahim 
Pasha (?1073-1143/1662-1730) in the same year. He 
was, in fact, emulating a contemporary and rival 
biographer of poets, Safa7i (d. 1138/1725), who had 
done the same thing two years earlier and whose work 
Salim evaluated rather negatively (Salim, 429-30, 
250, 262). Ibrahim Pasha must have appreciated the 
tedhkire since he thanked its author by appointing him 
kadi of Istanbul the following year. A decade after, 
Salim became kadi ‘asker of Anadolu and two years 
after that kadi ‘asker of Rumeli, but he never became 
Shaykh al-Islam like his father. 

Mirza-zade Mehmed Emin’s principal contribution 
to the Ottoman literary arts is his Tedhkire-yi shu‘ara?, 
which contains details, as known to and described by 
the author, concerning the lives and works of over 400 
Ottoman poets who were alive and active sometime 
between the years 1099/1688 and 1134/1722. 

Salim may be regarded as an innovator in the art 
of compiling biographies of poets: his type of 
biography does not seem to be intended to simply 
praise the poets. He appears to have been very much 
aware of the uninterrupted flow in the production of 
this literary genre that had been initiated in Ottoman 
society in the 10th/16th century. We must assume 
that he knew that he was operating within a well- 
established tradition, but this did not stop him from 
making adjustments in the way in which each poet 
and poem were treated. This is reflected in the very 
critical approach he adopted in his appraisal of both 
the poets and their poems. His attitude could be the 
result of the changed way of assessing literature that 
began to develop among some Ottomans in the early 
decades of the 11th/i8th century with Nedim’s (d. 
1143/1730 [q.v.]) successful efforts to relate his art 
more closely to local developments and everyday life. 
There was, at the same time, growing interest in 
European literatures that must have had some impact 
on the Ottoman litterateurs. In this respect, one may 
consider Salim’s tedhkire to be a valuable contribution, 
not only to the genre but also to Ottoman literature in 
general. His tedhkire is in two parts. The first is 
devoted to the usual eulogies which are in this case ad- 
dressed to the reigning Sultan Ahmed III (1115- 
43/1703-30), followed by Sultan Mustafa I (1106- 
15/1695-1703) who preceded him, the Grand Vizier 
Damad Ibrahim Pasha and the Shaykh al-Islam. 
Then follow the author’s introductory remarks in 


which he reviews previous tedhkires leading up to his 
own and then expresses his thoughts on the state of 
literature in his own day. The rest of the work is made 
up of the biographies of the poets. Each biography 
ends with samples of the poet’s poems, some in their 
entirety, others in the form of a verse or two. The 
work finishes with a temmet (‘‘It is completed’’) in 
which the author asks to be excused for his errors, but 
does not apologise for the tediously verbose and or- 
nate style he uses. The tedhkire carries a date in the 
form of a chronogram which adds up to 1134/1722. 

Bibliography: Tedhkire-yi Salim, ed. Ahmed 
Djewdet, Dar-i Sa‘adet 1315; Tedhkire-yt Salim, ms. 
B.L., Or. 7068; Sileyman Mistakim-zade, Tuhfe- 
yi khattatin, Istanbul 1928, 454; Ramiz, Tedhkire-yi 
shu‘ara?, ms. Millet Kitaphanesi, Ali Emiri Efendi, 
no. 762. fol. 135; Mehmed Thireyya, Sidjll-< 
“Othmani, Istanbul 1313, iii, 3; Safa’i, Tedhkiret ul- 
shu‘ara?, ms. Istanbul Universitesi Kitiphanesi, 
no. T. 3215; J. Stewart-Robinson, The Ottoman 
biographies of poets, in JNES, xxiv (1965), 57-74; 
Ag&h Sirr Levend, Tiirk edebiyat: tarthi, Ankara 
1973, i, 251-352. (J. Stewart-Rosinson) 
SALIM s. MUHAMMAD, ‘Izz al-Din Abu ’I- 

Nadja al-Sanhuri al-Misri, a Maliki jurisconsult 
and hadith expert. He came to head the Maliki 
school of Cairo, whither he migrated from Sanhir at 
the age of twenty-one (probably around 966/1558-9). 
He is particularly known for his mastery of hadith, 
having dictated the ‘‘Six Books’’, and attracted 
numerous well-known scholars from Syria and the 
Hidjaz. He is said to have written several works. The 
best known of these are his commentary on the Mukh- 
tasar of al-Khalil on fekh (extant) and, oddly, an epistle 
reportedly entitled Fadal laylat al-nisf min sha‘ban 
(Kahhala, iv, 204). He died on Tuesday, 3 Djumada 
II 1015/7 October 1606, reportedly at around the age 
of seventy, which would place his birth date ca. 
945/1538. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, in El', s.v.; 
Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athar, ii, 204; Makhluf, 
Shadjarat al-ntr al-zakiyya, Beirut 1349/1930, 289; 
Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-muallifin, iv, 204, Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Kashf, Istanbul, ii, 1628; Ahmad Baba al- 
Timbukti, Nayl al-tbtthadj (on the margin of Ibn 
Farhun), 157. (S.A. Jackson) 
SALIM, MUHAMMAD KULI, an _ Indo- 

Persian poet of the {ith/i7th century, died 
1057/1647-8. 

He originated from the Shamli tribe of the Turks 
and was a native of Tehran, but details regarding his 
life are scanty. In Persia he served under Mirza ‘Abd 
Allah Khan, governor of Lahidjan [g.v.] in Gilan. 
During this time he married and had a son. Among 
the eminent personalities to whom he addressed his 
poems in the beginning were the Safawid rulers Shah 
‘Abbas I (r. 996-1038/1588-1629) and his successor 
Shah Safi I (r. 1038-52/1629-42). Perhaps his failure 
to find the desired patronage in his country led him to 
try his fortune in India. He set out by sea, reaching 
Gudjarat around 1041/1631, coinciding with the early 
period of Shah Djahan’s reign (1037-68/1628-59). It 
is likely that he sought access to the imperial court but 
was unsucessful; Wa4lih Daghistani, author of the 
Riyad al-shu‘ara?, reports that the poet-laureate Kalim 
[see KALIM, ABU TALIB], when asked by Shah Djahan 
to give his opinion about the poet, told the emperor 
that Salim was poetically ill-provided since one of his 
mathnawis, which he said was written in praise of 
Kashmir, had been composed by him originally in 
praise of Gilan and he had merely changed its title. 
This accusation supposedly prevented Salim from 
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winning royal patronage. Thereupon he attached 
himself to Mir ‘Abd al-Salam Mashhadi, called Islam 
Khan, a prominent nobleman of the period, who suc- 
cessively held important government positions, end- 
ing as governor of the Deccan. Salim stayed in his ser- 
vice until the latter’s death on 14 Shawwal 1057/12 
November 1647. In the same year the poet also passed 
away, and his body was laid to rest in Kashmir. 

In his character, Salim has been described as a 
gross person indulging in improper jokes. He would 
display his wit indiscriminately without regard for the 
social status of the individual towards whom it was 
directed. On a certain occasion, while being enter- 
tained by the governor of Fars, Imam Kuli Khan (d. 
1032/1622-3), the poet came out with an improvised 
couplet, displeasing to the host, who felt slighted by 
the allusion in it regarding his fatness. 

Salim’s diwan comprises poems representing kasida, 
ghazal, ki{‘a, ruba@% and mathnawi. Estimates vary re- 
garding the total number of verses in the diwan, but 
Dhabih Allah Safa places the total around 9,000 
couplets. Salim’s poetry is praised by writers in 
general. Though he is accused of borrowing ideas 
from other poets—a practice in which he was certainly 
not alone—nevertheless it is accepted that his output 
contained many unique themes. Probably because he 
was not well educated in the formal sense of the term, 
his language sometimes bordered on the popular 
idiom. He was the author of several mathnawis, which 
occupy a special place in his collection. They include, 
in addition to his poem on Kashmir mentioned 
earlier, such pieces as Kadaé wa kadar (‘‘Fate and 
destiny’’), Dar ta‘if-i asp (‘‘In praise of a horse’), Dar 
ta‘rif-i bahar (‘‘In praise of spring’’), Dar ta‘rif-t sarma 
(‘‘In praise of winter’’), Khar-i dallal (‘‘The broker’s 
donkey’’), and Dar shtkayat-i rizgar (‘‘Complaint 
against the world’’). In his ghazals, Salim displays an 
easy communication despite a tendency towards in- 
novative and strange conceits. He is known for his ex- 
pert use of similes and the figure of speech called iham 
(‘‘ambiguity’’). 

Bibliography: Kulliyyat-i Salim, 1.0. ms. 1558; 
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Tehran 1349/1970-1; Mathnawi kadd@ wa kadar, ed. 
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B.L. ms. Add. 16,729; Mir Husayn Dist Sanbhali, 
Tadhkira-yi Husayni, Lakhnaw 1875; Siradj al-Din 
Khan Arzii, Magjma‘ al-nafa°is, Bankipore ms., Ca- 
talogue, viii; Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, Sarw-: 
dzad, Haydarabad (Deccan) 1913; Lutf ‘Ali? Beg 
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1367/1988; Husam al-Din Rashidi, Taghkira-yi 
shu“ara-yi Kashmir, i, Karachi 1967; Rahim Rida, 
Muhammad Kuli Salim Tihrani, in Madjalla-yi 
Danishkada-yi Adabiyyat u ‘Ulim-i Insdni, Tehran, 
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sian literature in India during the time of Jahangir and 
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7 (Muntspur RAHMAN) 

SALIM 8. Kuatit at-NAKKASH, Syrian 
Maronite journalist, historian, and pioneer of 
Arab theatre. Born 1850 in Beirut, he died in Alex- 
andria on 25 November 1884. He studied Arabic, 
French and Italian. He worked on his uncle Nikula’s 
al-Misbah newspaper in Beirut and wrote for al-Nadjah 
and al-Zahra. He was employed in the customs in 
Beirut in 1876. In the family tradition he became in- 
volved with the theatre with an adaptation, Mayy wa- 
Hurds (Beirut 1875 written 1868), of Corneille’s 
tragedy Horace, to which he had added poetry and 
songs. Seeking material support for a theatrical ven- 
ture, he went to Egypt. The Khedive Isma‘il {g.v.] 
agreed to grant him use of a theatre, scenery, and 
costumes and financial support. Salim began rehears- 
ing his troupe in the summer of 1875, writing for it 
several plays in the literary language in prose and 
verse. Despite vehement criticism, he included 
women actresses in his troupe. They rehearsed his 
version of ‘Aida (Beirut 1875), to which he had added 
popular Arab airs. He performed his uncle Marin’s 
[g.2.] al-Bakhil and Abu ’l-Hasan al-Mughaffal aw Harin 
al-Rashid, and his own Mayy wa-Hiras in Beirut. 
Though cholera initially prevented them from travell- 
ing, in 1876 he led the first Lebanese troupe to Egypt. 

Joined by the Damascene Adib Ishak {q.v.], the 
troupe, al-Tiyatra al-‘Arabi, performed at the Zizinia 
theatre in Alexandria Marin’s Abu ‘l-Hasan al- 
Mughaffal and al-Hasid al-Salit, and Salim’s Mayy wa- 
Huras, al-Kadhub and al-Zalum, in a season extending 
from December 1876 to February 1877. The réper- 
toire is said to have also included al-Bakhil, an adapta- 
tion of Racine’s Phédre, and his Mithridate, 
Meyerbeer’s opera L’Africaine, ‘A°ida, and Gharatb al- 
Sudaf aw Salim wa-Asma (in versions all attributed to 
Salim), Racine’s Andromaque, al-Barisiyya al-hasna? (La 
Belle Parisienne by the Comtesse Dash), and 
Charlemagne (from the highly successful play of Henri 
de Bornier) (all adapted by Adib), and Zénobdie of 
Pabbé d’Aubignac. Al-Kadhub (Alexandria 1913) was 
an adaptation of Corneille’s comedy Le Menteur made 
by Habib Musk and revised by Salim. The tragi- 
comedy Hifz al- Wudad aw al-Zalum (Alexandria 1891), 
said to be a translation, is about intrigue and romance 
in an Arab court. Its performance later purportedly 
led to the expulsion of Yusuf al-Khayyat’s troupe in 
1879, because the Khedive thought it alluded to him 
and his government disparagingly. Ghara*tb al-Sudaf 
(Alexandria n.d.) is a story of love and anti-colonial 
struggles in India. An anthology of Salim’s plays, al- 
Masrah al-‘Arabi—dirasat wa-nusus. 5. Salim al-Nakkash, 
ed. Muhammad Ydsuf Nadjm, Beirut 1965, includes 
‘Aida, Mayy wa-Hiras, al-Kadhib, Ghara?ib al-Sudaf 
and al-Zalim. Though audience response had been 
very supportive, and Salim did his utmost to keep his 
company alive, he eventually ceded control to one of 
the actors, Yusuf al-Khayyat (1877-95); some of its 
members were later to form the core of Sulayman 
Kardahi’s troupe (1882-1909). 

It is claimed that it was DjamAl al-Din al-Afghani 
[g.2.], who persuaded Salim and Adib to leave the 
theatre for the press; they had become members of his 
cirele in Egypt. When the weekly Misr, founded in 
July 1877 in Cairo by Adib, moved to Alexandria, 
Salim helped edit it. The pair of them founded a daily 
al- Tidja@ra in May 1878 in Alexandria; some of the best 
writers, al-Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh [g. ».], ‘Abd 
Allah Nadim {g.v.], Ibrahim al-Lakkani and Amin 
Shumayyil, were to write for it. Both papers, strongly 
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nationalist, were suspended in November 1879 for 
their criticism of the government of Riyad Pasha and 
of foreign interference in Egyptian affairs. Salim is 
said to have been a member of the radical nationalist 
Misr al-Fatat/Jeune Egypte. After Adib travelled to 
Paris, Salim started publishing a daily al-Mahrisa and 
a weekly al-‘Asr al-Djadid in Alexandria in January 
1880; Salim followed a more moderate line with these 
papers. When in 1881 Salim was ill, ‘Abd Allah 
Nadim took over the running of both papers. With the 
return of Adib and the reissue by him of Misr in 
December 1881, al-‘Asr al-Djadid ceased to appear. Al- 
Mahrisa, opposing the nationalist policies of Colonel 
‘Urabi, was suspended in June 1882 for its loyalty to 
the Khedive. After the riots of 11 June, Salim was 
forced to flee; his press was destroyed. Salim tried to 
restart al-Mahrisa in September 1882, but it was not 
till the beginning of 1884 that he got compensation for 
the destruction of his press, and al-Mahriisa reap- 
peared as a weekly till his death. 

The first three volumes of his lengthy Misr i: ’l- 
Misriyyin aw hawadith al-fitna al-‘Urabiyya, Alexandria 
1884-6, describing Egypt from the time of Muham- 
mad ‘Ali to Isma‘il, are said to have been printed, but 
then destroyed on government orders; volume iv 
covers Tawfik’s early reign; v, ‘Urabi; vi, the British 
occupation; and vii-ix, the ‘Urabist trials. Riwayat al- 
intikam aw al-hudjra al-sabi‘a (Alexandria 1878) is a free 
translation by him and Adib of the novel Le dernier 
rendez-vouz by the French writer Pierre Zaccone. 
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_ _ (P.C. SapGRrove) 

AL-SALIMI, Ast MunHammap ‘Asp ALLAH b. 
Humayd b. Sullim al-Sdlimi, Nar al-Din (ca. 1286- 
1332/ca. 1869-1914), generally known in the West as 
an ‘Um4ni historian, but it was as ra’is al-nahda, 
responsible for restoring the Imamate in interior 
“Uman from 1913 to 1955, that his true role should be 
judged. 

Born at al-Hawkayn near al-Rustak [9.v.], he went 
blind aged 12. His early studies were with the ‘ulama? 
of the region who had been active in securing the elec- 
tion of the only 19th-century Imam, ‘Azzan b. Kays 
(1868-71). But after the Sultanate was restored, with 
Gh§firi tribal support and British connivance, the 
centre of Ibadi resistance shifted from al-Rustak, the 
stronghold of the Kays branch of the Al Ba Sa‘id 
[¢.v.], to the Sharkiyya, and in about 1890 al-Salimi 
moved to study with its leader, Salih b. ‘Ali al-Harithi 
(1834-96) [9¢.v.], making a permanent home at al- 
Kabil. However, ‘Isa b. Salih (1874-1946), who suc- 
ceeded his father as tamima of the Sharkiyya Hin4wis, 


seems to have developed a personal antipathy to al- 
Salimi and failed to support his attempts to reactivate 
the Imamate after 1905. So he was forced into a some- 
what cynical alliance with Himyar b. Nasir al- 
Nabhini (1874-1920), then consolidating his position 
as tamima of the Ghafirt Bani Riydm confederation of 
the Djabal al-Akhdar, to sponsor, as Imam, Salim b. 
Rashid (1301/1884-1920), a former pupil and one of 
the shaykhs of the Bani Kharis, a tribe closely allied 
to the Bana Riyam but also with a long historical 
association with the Imamate. Immediately after 
Salim’s bay‘a at Himyar’s capital Tandf (12 Djumada 
II 1331/20 May 1913), al-Salimi returned to the 
Sharkiyya with a delegation to espouse his cause 
there. After Izki fell to the Imam, ‘Is reluctantly gave 
his allegiance, thus assuring the Imamate of the loyal- 
ty of the main Hindawi tribes of central ‘Um4n. 

But al-Salimi never saw the real success of his mis- 
sion. To help finance the movement, he ordered the 
appropriation of all wakf property that had been be- 
queathed for visiting graves and for reading the 
Kur’an for the dead. This judgement led him into ma- 
jor dispute with his former teacher, Madjid b. Khamis 
al-‘Abri (ca. 1837-1927), who in ‘Azzan’s time had 
also similarly opposed such dubious financial 
precedents, and so impassioned did the issue become 
that early in 1914 al-Salimi went to see him at al- 
Hamra?. On the way, he was killed when his donkey 
stumbled; he was buried at Tanif. 

It is against this background that the nature of his 
history of the Imamate, Tuhfat al-a‘yan bi-sirat ahi 
‘Uman, should be viewed. Finished ca. 1910, the story 
is continued down to the death in 1954 of the Imam 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khalili by his son, 
Muhammad (Shayba), in the Nahdat al-a‘yan bi- 
hurriyyat “Uman (Cairo n.d.); this contains a lengthy 
biography of his father which is the main source for 
this article. Amongst twenty-two works of his listed in 
it, attention should be drawn to such studies of major 
Ibadi scholarship as his edition of al-Rabi‘ b. Habib 
al-Farahidi’s hadith with a three-volume Sharh, and 
also to his close cooperation with the great Mzabi 
scholar and activist, Muhammad b. Yasuf Atfayyish 
(1236-1332/1820-1914). It was Muhammad’s son 
Abu Ishak Ibrahim Atfayyish, who edited for publica- 
tion the Tuhfa (first ed. 2 vols., Cairo 1347 and 1350), 
as also another remarkable work of his, the Djawhar al- 
nizam fi “ilmay ’l-adyan wa ’l-ahkam, a distillation in an 
urdjuza of guidelines and judgements written as a sort 
of aide-memoire for kadis. His Talkin al-sibyan became 
the standard book of instruction for Ibadi children. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
s (J.C. Witkinson) 

SALIMIYYA, the name of a_ mystical- 
theological school in Basra, based on the teachings 
of Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Salim (d. 297/909) and 
his son Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Salim (d. 
356/967). In the sources, father and son are often con- 
fused. Both were pupils of the famous mystic Sahl b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Tustari (d. 282/896 [g.v.]), Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad for as long as 60 years; he therefore is 
to be considered as the main pupil of al-Tustari. 

While Muhammad b. Ahmad has a separate entry 
in the Safi lexica and handbooks (such as those by 
Aba Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (g.v.], ‘Abd Allah al-Ansart 
[See AL-ANSARI AL-HARAWI] and Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmaan 
al-Sulami (d. 1021) [g.v.]), this is not the case for his 
son Ahmad. The latter’s most famous pupil was Abi 
Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996 [g.v.]), the author of the 
Kut al-kulab, the main model for the [hya? ‘uli al-din 
of Aba Hamid al-Ghazali [g.v.]. Since no actual 
works of Muhammad b. Salim or of Ahmad b. Salim 
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are known, even by title, the Kut al-kulib of al-Makki 
must be considered as the main source for the doctrine 
of the Salimiyya. The compilation of Sahl al-Tustari’s 
commentary on the Kuran does not stem from the 
Sdlimiyya but from other pupils of al-Tustari. 

The existence of a tradition of the Salimi school and 
doctrine in the 4th/10th century is attested by the Safi 
Ibn Khafif al-Shirazi (d. 371/982 [¢.v.]), whose work 
against it, the al-Radd ‘ala Ibn Salim (i.e. Ahmad b. 
Muhammad), has not been preserved. The 
geographer al-Mukaddasi (q.v.], who finished his des- 
cription of the Islamic empire in 375/985, associated 
in Basra with adherents of the school. He relates that 
at that time they were Malikis, but that their founder 
had been a Hanafi, that they studied theology (kalam), 
for which they had their own books, and that their 
main concern was renunciation of the world (zuhd). 
None of the early sources mentions them explicitly as 
Siafis. Abi Nasr al-Sarradj (d. 378/989 [g.v.}), the 
author of the Saft handbook al-Luma‘, records a 
discussion with Ahmad b. Salim in Basra about 
mystical sayings of Aba Yazid al-Bistami [9.v.], con- 
sidered as heretical by Ahmad. Ahmad b. Salim is 
also otherwise often mentioned in the Luma‘. 

It was probably on account of Ibn Khafif’s lost 
work that a catalogue of alleged heretical views of the 
Salimiyya came into being among the Hanbalis. 
Reference to these views is first found in the works of 
Ibn al-Farra? (d. 458/1066 [g.v.]); parts of them are 
repeated by later authors. There is no trace of such 
doctrines in the proper tradition of the Salimiyya, i.e. 
in the Kut al-kulib. The catalogue deals with unfound- 
ed misrepresentations by opponents of the school, 
which should not be taken as authentic doctrines of 
the Salimiyya. The real doctrine of the school is to be 
sought in al-Makki’s work, which is now being 
studied in a critical way. It shows a thoroughly or- 
thodox and quite ascetic piety. 

Bibliography: Makki, Kut al-kulub, Cairo 
1351/1932, 4 parts in 2 vols., tr. R. Gramlich, Die 
Nahrung der Herzen. Abi Talib al-Makkis Qut al-qulib 
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530-4; Sulami, Tabakat al-sufiyya, Cairo 1389/1969, 
414-17; Aba Nu‘aym al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliya?, 
Cairo 1351-7/1932-8, x, 378-9; Ansari, Tabakat al- 
siftyya, Kabul 1340/1962, 257-8; ‘Abd al-Kahir al- 
Baghdadi, al-Fark bayna ‘l-firak, Beirut 1393/1973, 
247; Ibn al-Farra?, al-Mu‘tamad fi usil al-din, Beirut 
1974, 217-21; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani, al-Ghunya 
li-talibt fartk al-hakk, Cairo 1375/1956, i, 91-4; 
Goldziher, in ZDMG, |xi (1907), 73-80; Massignon, 
Essat?, 294-300; G. Béwering, The mystical viston of 
existence in classical Islam. The Qur°anic hermeneutics of 
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89-99; Gramlich, Schlaglichter, 18-19; idem, 
Nahrung, i, 15-16. 

E 7 (L. Massicnon-[B. Raptke]) 
SALIYANE (transliterated also SALYANE), a 

technical term in Ottoman administrative 
usage derived from the Persian sal (year) meaning 
“‘yearly’’, ‘‘yearly allowance’’ or ‘‘stipend’’. 

The term is applied especially to the yearly income 
allotted to some categories of provincial rulers and 
governors (16th-19th centuries). These were the 
members of the Giray [g.v.] dynasty, some governors 
of maritime districts and other sangjak-begis and begler- 
begis whose income did not derive from khass [q.v.] do- 


mains but consisted of a yearly allowance fixed at the 
time of their appointment. Their governments were 
termed as being ‘‘with saliyane’’ [see EYALET]. In those 
sandjaks and eydlets which were lying at great distances 
from the central seat of government, the timar [q.v.} 
régime was not instituted. All revenues there were 
controlled directly by the office of the defierdar [see 
DAFTARDAR] in the capital. The provincial treasuries 
in this case provided salaries in cash to the governors, 
the Janissary commanders and other military and ad- 
ministrative personnel, as well as the means for all 
local expenditure. The remainder of the revenue had 
to be transferred to the central treasury (see KHAZINE 
and 1rsAttyye]. In the 17th and 18th centuries there 
were nine sdliyane provinces: Egypt [see Misr], 
Baghdad [g.v.], Basra [g.v.], Habesh [g.v.], Yemen 
[see YAMAN], al-Ahsa [see aL-HASA], the odjaks of the 
West, Algiers [see DJAZA7IR-I GHARB], Tunis (Tunus 
{g.v. }]) and Tripoli [see TARABULUS-GHARB]. In the pro- 
vince of Kefe [g.v.], Crete (Ottoman Girid [see 
IKRITISH]), Djazair-i Bahr-i Safid [q.v.], in the sandjaks 
of Chios [see sakiz], Naxos [see NAKSHE} and al- 
Mahdiyya (Tunisia) [g.v.], in the Cypriot sandjaks of 
Kerynia (Ott. Girne), Paphos (Ott. Baf) and 
Famagusta (Ott. Maghdsha [¢.v.]), and Aleppo [see 
HALAB], some governors had saliyane status. There all 
tax revenues went to the state treasury. The local 
defterdars collected the taxes and paid the governor, the 


_Janissaries and other regional officials their appointed 


yearly salaries and transferred ary surplus to Istan- 
bul. Such a surplus (érsaliyye {g. v. ]) came regularly on- 
ly from the provinces of Egypt, Baghdad and Basra. 
The bureaux of the defterdar’s office concerned were 
the saliydne mukata‘asi kalemi and the ta°rikhct kalemi (see 
M. Sertoglu, Muhteva bakimindan Basvekalet Arsivi, 
Ankara 1955, 66). 
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SALKHAD or Sarxuap, the Biblical Salka, 

already in Classical Antiquity one of the major set- 
uements of the Auranitis or Hawran [g.v.], the 
basalt region in southern Syria, now a small provin- 
cial town (population 1981: 6,476 inhabitants) on the 
southern flank of the Djabal al-Durdz, near the Jorda- 
nian border. In the Islamic era it was of prime impor- 
tance as the southernmost advance post of Syria 
towards the desert lands of Arabia and on the junction 
of important trade routes, connecting the main north- 
south axis via Damascus with the road from the 
Mediterranean towards east to Baghdad and beyond. 
It was strongly fortified by a mighty castle, which 
formed a defensive line with the citadel of Busra [see 
Bosra], about 23 km/14 miles further west. 

Today, its historic importance is only shown by the 
impressive ruins of the castle, built in solid black 
basalt masonry on the top of a steep volcanic 
eminence, and the isolated hexagonal Ayytbid 
minaret in the city centre. Despite the poor state of 
preservation, the glorious past can be deduced in 
some detail from the chronicles or geographic 
manuals, and especially from a remarkable number of 
Arabic inscriptions re-used in recent constructions of 
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the Druze population, who have resettled the com- 
pletely abandoned ancient site since 1860. With the 
continuous removal in recent times of most of the 
traditional fabric, the excavation and clearing of the 
citadel has been undertaken by the Syrian Antiquities 
Organisation since 1991. 

The history of Salkhad, as a defensive bastion for 
Damascus, closely mirrors the fate of the Syrian 
capital, and its history has been similar to that of the 
neighbouring town of Busra. 

The Fatimid, Saldjik, Burid and Zangid periods. The 
citadel of Salkhad was evidently founded or enlarged 
in 466/1073-4 by the chief of the Band Kalb Bedouins, 
Hassan b. Mismar, as a base for attacks against 
Damascus, then belonging to the empire of the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mustansir. After the expulsion of 
the Fatimids from Syria in 468/1076 and the subse- 
quent foundation of a new Saldjik dynasty by Taqj al- 
Daula Tutush [see saLpyUxips. III. 4, and rurusuy], 
the new master of Syria invested his sons Fallis and 
Takin as commanders at the castles at Salkhad and 
Busra. Shortly after, when power in 497/1104 passed 
to Zahir al-Din Tughtakin, the former atabak of the 
Saldjak prince Dukak b. Tutush and founder of the 
Birid dynasty [g.v.], he bestowed both cities on the 
general Gimiishtakin al-Tadji in 503/1110, who in 
turn bequeathed it to his mami Altuntash (541- 
2/1146-7). Though the city of Busra was improved 
greatly in this period, and consequently the same 
should be assumed for Salkhad, not a single piece of 
building has been identified so far. This is also the 
case for the rule of Mu‘in al-Din Unir, atdbak of the 
last Burid Mudjir al-Din Abak, who invested 
Mudjahid al-Din Bazan al-Kurdi (542-55/1147-60) as 
commander of the citadel, to be succeeded briefly by 
his son Muhammad (555/1160). The Zangid ruler 
Nar al-Din Mahmid [(g. v.], master of Damascus since 
549/1154, bestowed Salkhad and Busra on Sadik b. 
Diawli (555-71/1160-76), followed eventually by a 
nephew. Again, as attested for Busra, Salkhad may 
also have further expanded, though the contemporary 
sources give no information. 

The Ayyubid period. Due to the continuous threat 
from the Crusaders, Salkhad, like many of the Syrian 
cities and strongholds, attracted the attention of the 
Ayyubid rulers. In 583/1187, the founder of the 
Ayytbid dynasty, al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din 
Yusuf, when decisively defeating the Crusaders at the 
battle of Hattin [g.v.], brought Salkhad and Busra in- 
to his possession. When dividing his empire among 
his family in 588/1186, both towns were bestowed on 
his son al-Malik al-Afdal ‘Ali, the acting governor of 
the Damascus province since 582/1186. It seems that 
the citadel of Salkhad, strengthened by additional for- 
tifications before 589/1193 and in 591/1194-95, was 
deemed strategically more important than that of 
Busra, where the rebuilding programme only started 
about a decade later in 599/1202-3. Consequently, 
when deposed as ruler of Damascus, al-Afdal SAIi 
decided to take up his residence at Salkhad in 
592/1196, until five years later he bestowed Salkhad 
on the amir Zayn al-Din Karadja al-Salihi, confirmed 
in this also by the current ruler of Damascus, al-‘Adil 
Abi Bakr, as is evident from the construction of an 
additional tower of the citadel in 601/1204-5 in the 
name of both personalities. In 604/1208 it was be- 
queathed to his son Nasir al-Din Ya‘kib, who held 
Salkhad till 611/1214. 

A peak of prosperity was_reached under the 
Ayyubid prince al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, who invested his 
major-domo ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Mu‘azzami with 
the fief of Salkhad (611-44/1214-47), Aybak spon- 


sored an extensive building programme: besides 
enlarging the citadel decisively (as attested by inscrip- 
tions), two caravanserails were constructed (in 
611/1214-5 and 634/1236-7); the congregational 
mosque was extended by an additional aisle and by 
the singular hexagonal minaret (630/1233); and sim- 
ultaneously also an ancient mosque _ repaired 
(630/1232-3). After the improvement of Salkhad, 
Aybak turned his attention to other places of his fief, 
said to have included up to hundred villages. His ac- 
tivities ranged from the foundation of a caravanserail 
and a mosque at Sala (632/1234-5), 17 km/10 miles 
further to the northeast, a castle (kasr) at the oasis of 
al-Azrak (634/1236-7), about 70 km/43 miles to the 
south (now in Jordan), the restoration of a 
caravanserail at Zur‘a/Ezra‘ (636/1238), ca. 60 km/37 
miles to the northwest, the reactivation and extension 
of an open cistern at ‘Inak (636/1238-9 and 637/1239- 
40), 20 km/12 miles to the southeast, and the building 
of a mosque at al-‘Ayn (638/1240-1), 6 km/4 miles to 
the northwest. Except for the epigraphic texts, almost 
nothing has survived from these building enterprises. 
But the available data clearly testify to the systematic 
improvement of the region, evidently resulting in an 
increase of the rural population. 

Following the deposition of Aybak al-Mu‘azzami, 
the fief of Salkhad hencefarth was administered direct- 
ly by members of the Ayyubid family: al-Malik al- 
Salih Nadjm al-Din Ayyib (644-7/1247-9), al- 
Mu‘azzam Turan Shah (647-8/1249-50), al-SAziz 
Muhammad (648-58/1250-60), and al-Zahir Ghazi 
(658/1260). Despite a final extension of the citadel in 
647/1249, the town had to suffer the military might of 
the victorious Mongol army in 658/1260. 

The Mamluk period. In the aftermath of the Mongol 
conquest, al-Zahir Baybars [g.v.], who successfully 
expelled the Mongols from Syria and decisively re- 
duced the Crusader dominions, systematically re- 
organised the Syrian provinces. The citadel of 
Salkhad was immediately reactivated and soon 
extensively repaired and strengthened in 668/1270 
and 669/1271 under the supervision of the amir 
Balaban al-Afram, as testified by several inscriptions 
and a series of stone carvings with representations of 
the lion, the blazon [see RANK] of sultan Baybars, naw 
dispersed throughout the region. Shortly thereafter, 
al-Mansur Kalawin in 679/1280-1 invested the amir 
Sayf al-Din Basiti as governor of the city, and a cer- 
tain ‘Izz al-Din as commander of the citadel, ordering 
the restoration of the fortification (inscription of 
669/1271). 

The later steady decline in Salkhad’s strategic im- 
portance, as also that of Busra, is attested by its use 
as a place for disgraced Mamluk officials. This first 
occurred when the former sultan al-‘Adil Kitbugha 
nominally acted as governor of Salkhad after his forc- 
ed resignation in 696/1297. This also occurred with 
the dismissed governor of Damascus, ‘Izz al-Din 
Aybak al-Hamawi, as well as for the powerful amirs 
Akkush al-Afram and Karasunkur al-Mansiri (both 
fleeing to the Mongol court in 711/1312), and finally 
also for Akkish al-Ashrafi. Throughout this period, 
Salkhad still flourished as regional centre, even main- 
taining a bath complex (hammam), registered in the in- 
ventary of the viceroy of Syria and governor of 
Damascus, Tankiz, compiled on the occasion of his 
dismissal in 740/1340. 

Because of its heavily fortified citadel, Salkhad re- 
tained some importance in the later Mamlik period. 
In 824/1421 it served as retreat of the governor of 
Damascus Djakmak al-Dawadar, after an unsuc- 
cessful revolt following the death of the sultan al- 
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Mu?ayyad Shaykh. The latest historical datum marks 
the appointment in 842/1438-9 of the low-ranking of- 
ficial Khalil al-Zahiri (who was later in his career to 
compile the well-known manual of the Mamlak state, 
see Bibl.) as commander of the citadel. In the wake of 
the Ottoman conquest of Syria (922/1516), resulting 
in a shift of importance to the northern provinces, 
Salkhad was soon depopulated and deserted, only to 
be again resettled and rebuilt by Druze refugees im- 
migrating from the Lebanon from the later 19th cen- 
tury onwards. 

Bibliography: 1. Arabic texts. Ibn al-Athir, 
ed. Beirut 1965, x, 668; xi, 20, 49-50, 54; xii, 97, 
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923/1517), 2 vols., Gliickstadt 1992.—(e) Late Ot- 
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flicts of the 1860s: a chapter in the rural history of modern 
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Arabische Inschriften in Syrien, Beirut 1978, 136-7, 
nos. 246-50; S. Ory, Cimetieres et inscriptions du 
Hawran et de Gabal al-Duriiz, Paris 1989, 30-55, nos. 
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stein, Reisebericht uber Hauran und die Trachonen, 
Berlin 1860, 66-71; G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London 1890, 529; M. von Oppenheim, 
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1907, 82-100; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de 
la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris 1927, 348, 366; M. 
Meinecke, Salkhad, exemple de ville-forteresse islamique, 
in J.-M. Dentzer and J. Dentzer-Feydy (eds.), Le 
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SALLAM at-TARDJUMAN [see yApjuDJ 

Wa-MADJUpy]. = 

SALLAMA a1-ZARKA? (the ‘‘blue’’ Sallama) 
was the star among the slave singing-girls (kayna 
[g.v.]) of Kufa in the last years of the Umayyads and 
in the caliphate of al-Saffah. 

She belonged to the local ‘‘master of singing-girls’’ 
(sahtb ktyan; mukayyin) Ibn Ramin, a mawla of the Mar- 
wanids, who ran an establishment offering the 
pleasures of musical entertainment and _ wine- 
drinking. His house was frequented mainly by the 
zurafa (sing. zarif) of Kifa. Among them were the 
poets Isma‘il b. ‘Ammar and Muhammad b. al- 
Ash‘ath al-Zuhri, who eulogised Sallama in their 
verses, Muti b. Ilyas, Hammad ‘Adjrad, Ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘ [g.vv.], and others. Sallama had her own 
servants and acted like the lady of the house in receiv- 
ing and entertaining the admirers of her art. She re- 
ceived most generous remunerations for her singing 
and lute-playing, not only from the above litterati and 
poets, but also from representatives of Kifan society 
such as Rawh b. Hatim al-Muhallabi and Ma‘n b. 
Zaida {9.v.]. Between Dhu ‘I-Hidjdja 136 and 
Djumada II 137/June-Nov. 754, Sallama was ac- 
quired, for the amount of 80,000 dirhams, by Dja‘far 
b. Sulayman, a cousin of the caliphs al-Saffah and al- 
Mansir, who later became governor of Medina (146- 
50/763-7, 161-6/778-83). Nothing is known about 
Sallama’s later life, except her honorific kunya Umm 
‘Uthman. A former guest of her days at Ibn Ramin’s 
who had dared to offer her a precious pearl from be- 
tween his lips in exchange for a pearl-searching kiss 
from her was lashed to death by Dja‘far b. Sulayman. 

Sallama al-Zarka? is not to be confused (as in H.G. 
Farmer, A history of Arabian Music, London 1929, 122- 
4; SU.R. Kahhala, A ‘lam al-nisa?, ii, 226-8, and other 
sources) with her famous namesake Sallamat al-Kass, 
and with the singing-girl al-Zarka? (Aghani*, xv, 67, 
al-Suyugi, a/-Mustazraf min akhbar al-djawari, Beirut 
1963, 67-8). 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, ‘Uytn al-akhbar, 
Cairo 1925-30, iv, 99-100; Aghani*, xi, 364-8, 
passim, xv, 55-72, passim; al-Rakik al-Kayrawani, 
Kutb al-surir, Damascus 1969, 83-5; Aba SUbayd al- 
Bakri, Simt al-la°ali, Cairo 1935, 102; Nuwayri, 
Nihayat al-arab, Cairo 1923 ff., v, 75-8; Ibn Fadl 
Allah al-‘Umari, Masalik al-absar, facs. ed. 
Frankfurt 1988, x, 110-11; D. Sourdel, La btographte 
d’Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, in Arabica, i (1954), 307 ff., esp. 
311-12; K. al-Bustani, a/-Nisa? al-‘arabiyyat, Beirut 
1964, 122-4. _ (E. NEUBAUER) 
at-SALLAMI, Asi ‘ALi at-Husayn b. Ahmad al- 

Bayhaki, historian of the Sam4anid period, who 
flourished in the middle decades of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury but whose exact dates of birth and death are 
unknown. 

According to the local historian of Bayhak, Ibn 
Funduk [see AL-BAYHAKI, ZAHIR AL-DIN ... B. FUNDUK], 
he was a pupil of the rather shadowy nadim and adib 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Bayhaki [q.v.], author of 
the K. al-Mahdsin wa ’l-masawi, and according to al- 
Tha‘alibi, he was in the service of the Muhtadjid amirs 
of Cagh4niy4n [see MUHTADJIDs], Abi Bakr Muham- 
mad and Abia ‘Ali Gagh4ni, with whose fortunes in 
the SamAnid state his own career was apparently link- 
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ed. Al-Sallami’s fame arises from his history of the 
governors of Khurasan, the K. Wulat Khurasan, which 
is now lost but which was used extensively (and in- 
dependently of each other) by the Ghaznawid 
historian Gardizi [g.v.] and then by Ibn al-Athir for 
events in Khurasan and Transoxania up to the death 
of Aba ‘Ali Caghani in 344/955 (this being the last 
event apparently taken from al-Sallami’s work and 
common to the narratives of the two later historians). 
Al-Sallami’s work was still known to, and cited by, the 
historian of the Mongols Djuwayni [g.v.], but 
thereafter disappears from mention. There are also 
citations from other works of his in the sources; see 
Sezgin, GAS, i, 352. 

Bibliography: W. Barthold, Zur Geschichte der Saf- 
fariden, in Ortentalische Studien Th. Noldeke 
gewidmet, Giessen 1906, i, 173-5; idem, Turkestan’, 
p. xiii, 10-11; C.E. Bosworth, The history of the Saf- 
farids of Sistan and the Maliks of Nimruz (247/861 to 
949/1542-3), Costa Mesa-New York 1994, 19-20. 

a (C.E. Boswortu) 

SALLARIDS [see musaririps]. 

SALM s. ‘Amr ALt-KHASIR, early ‘Abbasid 
poet (d. 186/802), born in Basra in a family of 
mawali. 

He was a pupil and rawi of the poet Bashshar [¢. v. J, 
whose verse he is said to have plundered for motifs, 
and he befriended Abu ’I-‘Atahiya [g.v.] until they 
became estranged. When young, he moved to 
Baghdad and became a panegyrist of the caliphs al- 
Mahdi and al-Hadi, the Barmakids and other leading 
persons. He also excelled in elegies, which he some- 
times seems to have prepared in advance. Notorious 
for his dissoluteness and libertinism (mudjun [g.v.]) 
and even accused of heresy by later writers (probably 
unjustly), he is said to have become pious for a time 
but, relapsing, to have reverted to his former 
behaviour. This is one of the several explanations of 
his nickname ‘‘the Loser’’, among the other ones 
being the story that he sold a copy of the Kur’an in 
exchange for a book of verse, or for a lute; or that he 
squandered a fortune inherited and earned with his 
poems (he is said to have left a large sum when he 
died). He is called a good poet with a natural talent 
(matbu‘ mudjid), skilled in all poetic genres. He seems 
to have invented the ultra-short radjaz [q.v.] 
monometer (four syllables per line), employed in a 
poem praising al-Hadi. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, writing a 
century after his death, speaks of ‘‘his very numerous 
poems’’; Ibn al-Nadim mentions his poems as filling 
ca. 150 folios, but the Diwan, still known in the 
7th/13th century, is not preserved. Von Grunebaum 
was able to collect sixty fragments numbering 289 
lines of verse, 278 being of unquestioned authenticity; 
a more recent collection was made by Nadjm. What 
remains of Salm’s verse shows him to be a competent 
but not very original poet with an easy style. 

Bibliography: G.E. von Grunebaum, Three 
Arabic poets of the early Abbasid age, in Orientalia, xvii 
(1948), 160-204, xix (1950), 53-80, xxii (1953), 
262-83, repr. in his Themes in mediaeval Arabic 
literature, London 1981 (for Salm, see the second 
part and the beginning of the first); Muhammad 
Yusuf Nadjm, Shu‘ard? ‘abbasiyyin, Beirut 1959, 91- 
120. The Arabic sources are given in GAS, ii, 511-2, 
and see ix, 295; the chief ones being Ibn al- 
Mut‘tazz, Tabakat al-shu“ara, Cairo 1968, 99-106, 
al-Aghéni*, xix, 260-87, Ta°rikh Baghdad, ix, 136-40. 
A monograph is by Nayif Mahmid Ma‘rif, Salm 
al-Khasir, sha%r al-khulafa? wa ’'l-umara? fi ’l-‘asr al- 
‘abbasi, Beirut n.d. [1985?]. 

(G.J.H. van GELDER) 


SALM s. ZIYAD x. ABIHI, Aba Harb, 
Umayyad commander and governor, the third of 
the many sons of Abt Sufyan’s bastard son Ziyad b. 
Abihi [9.v.], d. 73/692. 

The family of Ziyad already had a firm grip on the 
East in the later years of Mu‘awiya’s caliphate, and 
when Yazid I came to the throne, he appointed Salm 
as governor of Khurdsan (61/681), and the latter 
nominated another of his brothers, Yazid b. Ziyad, as 
his deputy in Sistan. Salm proved himself a highly 
popular governor with the Arab troops in Khurasan, 
largely on account of his military successes. He led 
raids across the Oxus against the Soghdian princes of 
Transoxania and to Samarkand, and is said to have 
been the first Arab governor actually to winter across 
the river; he also raided Kh’arazm. His lieutenants 
were, however, less successful in eastern Afghanistan 
against the Zunbils, the local rulers of Zamindawar 
and Zabulistan [g.vv.}, and the Kabul-Shahs; his 
brothers Yazid and Abu ‘Ubayda were respectively 
killed and captured leading expeditions thither. 

When Yazid b. Mu‘awiya died, the Arab army in 
Khurasan agreed with Salm to continue giving 
allegiance to him until the situation in the central 
lands of the caliphate should be clarified (63/683), but 
they soon renounced this allegiance; Salm was forced 
to return to Basra, and the East came to be dominated 
over the next years by the leader of the Kays party 
there [see Kays and yaman], ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim al- 
Sulami (9.v.], whom Salm had nominated as his suc- 
cessor over Khurdsan. In the prevailing uncertainty, 
Salm seems to have had the idea of giving allegiance 
to ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr (q.v.], but was arrested in 
Basra by the latter, who had just set himself up as 
anti-caliph in Arabia and the East. Salm was im- 
prisoned at Mecca and mulcted of four million 
dirhams which he had gained from his two years’ 
governorship. He subsequently contrived to escape 
when al-Hadjdjadj [¢.v.] came to Mecca and the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Malik appointed him to the East once 
more, but he died at Basra in 73/692 before he could 
reach Khurasan. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Ansab, ivB, 75-6; 
idem, Futuk, 397-8, 413-14; Ibn Kutayba, Ma‘anf, 
ed. SUkkasha, 348; Tabari, i, 2706, ii, 391-5, 499- 
90; Wellhausen, The Arab kingdom and us fall, 
Calcutta 1927, 415-16; H. Lammens, Le calitfat de 
Yazid I, in MFOB, vi (1913), 414; H.A.R. Gibb, 
The Arab conquests in Central Asia, London 1923, 
21-2; Barthold, Turkestan?; C.E. Bosworth, Sistan 
under the Arabs, Rome 1968, 44-5, 48-9; M.A. 
Shaban, The ‘Abbasid Revolution, Cambridge 1970, 
39-42; G. Rotter, Die Umayyaden und der zweite 
Biirgerkrieg (680-692), Wiesbaden 1982, 86-90, 92; 
Zirikli, A‘lam, iii, 167-8. (C.E. Boswortu) 
SALMA [see apja?]. _ 

SALMAN at-FARISI [see Suppl.). 

SALMAN PAK [see Suppl.,  s.v. 
AL-FARIST]. : 

SALMAN-1 SAWADJI, i.e. Djaml al-Din Salman 
b. Muhammad-i Sawadji, Persian poet, panegyrist 
of the Djalayirids [g.v.]. 

Salman was born at the beginning of the 8th/14th 
century, probably in 709/1309 in Sawa [9.v.]. His 
father held a post in the financial administration of the 
Ikhanids [g.v.]. Among the first patrons of the young 
poet was the vizier Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad b. 
Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah. It is likely that it was 
Dilshad Khatiin (d. before 753/1352), the widow of 
the IIkhan Aba Sa‘id (¢.v.], who encouraged Salman 
to move to Baghdad and join the court of her new hus- 
band, Hasan-i Buzurg (d. 757/1356), founder of the 
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Djalayirid dynasty. From 744/1343 on, Salm4n was in 
the service of the Djalayirids, and in time he was the 
teacher of Hasan-i Buzurg’s son Uways (r. 757- 
76/1356-74). Most of Salman’s panegyrical kasidas 
(¢.v.] are in praise of the sultans Hasan and Uways 
and, notably, of Dilshad Khatan. The service of the 
Djalayirid house made Salman a comparatively 
wealthy man, but frequent travel in the court’s en- 
tourage seems to have damaged his health, for in a 
number of poems the poet complains of malaria, ail- 
ing feet and sore eyes and expresses his desire to lead 
a stationary and secluded life away from the court. In 
the last year of his life, under Uways’s successor, Hu- 
sayn (r. 776-84/1374-82), Salman fell from favour 
because of his apparent siding with Husayn’s rival 
Shah Shudja‘. The most probable date of Salman’s 
death is Monday, 12 Safar 778/30 June 1376. 
SalmAn’s poetic work comprises about 21,000 bayts; 
it consists of his ditwan (kasidas, tarkibat, tardji‘at, kif‘as 
(9.0.], ghazals [9.v.], and ruba‘is (g.v.]), a Saki-nama, a 
short mathnawi [q.v.], entitled Firak-nama, and a longer 
mathnawi, Djamshid u Kh'*arshid, the latter being a 
romantic epic interspersed with lyrical ghazals. In his 
kasidas, Salman continues the tradition of the great 
classical masters such as Anwari and Kamal al-Din 
Isma‘il {g.vv.], and in his ghazals he is in some in- 
stances on a par with his contemporary Hafiz [g.v.]. 
Like Hafiz, Salman was taken as a model by following 
generations of Persian and Turkish poets. His 
mathnawi Djamshid u Kh’arshid was adapted in an 
Anatolian Turkish version by Ahmedi (d. 815/1412 
[see aAHMaDT]). At the moment, there is no truly 
critical edition of Salman’s diwan, nor has his poetry 
so far been subjected to a critical study. 
Bibliography: Browne, LHP, iii, 260-71; Dh. 
Safa, Tarikh-i adabiyyat dar Iran, iii/2, 1004-22; 
Diwan-i Salman-i Sawadji, ed. M. Mushfik, Tehran 
1336 Sh./1957; Kulliyyat-i Salman-i Sawadjt, ed. [M.] 
Awistaé, Tehran 1337 $h./1958; Djamshid u 
Kharshid, ed. J. Asmussen, Tehran 1348 Sh./1969. 
aye (M. Gtinz) 
SALMANIYYA, the name applied to a sect of 
Shi‘i extremists (ghulat [g.v.]) who paid special 
reverence to the sakabi Salman al-Farisi (¢.v.] and are 
said to have regarded him as a prophet or even as a 
divine emanation superior to Muhammad and ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib. The only two references to the sect 
originate from Rayy and its environs: the Salmaniyya 
are mentioned by the Isma‘ili author Aba Hatim al- 
Razi (d. 322/933-4) in his book Kitab al-Zina in the 
chapter on the Shi‘i sects (not yet printed; cf. 
Massignon, Opera minora, i, 475-6); in about 220/835 
a certain ‘Ali b. al-‘Abbas al-Kharadhini al-Razi 
(from the village of Kharadhin near Rayy) is said to 
have written a refutation of the sect, entitled K. al- 
Radd ‘ala ’l-Salmaniyya (al-Nadjashi, Ridjal, lich. Bom- 
bay 1899, 180; ed. Muh. Djawad al-Na’ini, Beirut 
1988, ii, 78-9). The Salmaniyya were probably iden- 
tical with the ashab al-Sin, criticised by pseudo-Dyabir 
al-Azdi, K. al-Madgjid (ms. Paris, B.N. ar. 5909); cf. 
Massignon, of. cit., 477-8. As the sect is mentioned 
neither by Sunni nor by Twelver Shi‘l 
heresiographers, it seems not to have played a major 
role and to have soon disappeared; hence the details 
of its doctrines are wrapped in obscurity. 
Bibliography: L. Massignon, Salmdén Pak et les 
prémices spirituelles de U'Islam iranien, Soc. d’Et. Ira- 
niennes, cahier vii, 1934, 47-52 (= Opera minora, 
Beirut 1963, i, 475-8). (H. Haim) 
SALMAS, the name of a district, and of its 
mediaeval urban centre, in the western part of the 
Persian province of Adharbaydjan. The district com- 





prises a fertile plain near the northwestern corner of 
Lake Urmiya, bounded on the west by the Harawil 
mountain range with the pass of Khanasir (2,408 
m/7,900 feet) leading into Turkey, and on the south 
by the Kiah-i Awghan. The modern town of Salmas, 
Shabur or Dilman (lat. 38° 13’ N., long. 44° 50’ E.), 
lies 48 km/30 miles to the south-south-west of Khoy 
[see KHoI] on the Zala Cay river. The region of 
Salmas has been inhabited since earliest known times, 
as shown by the remains there from the Urartian 
culture onwards. In classical Antiquity it came within 
the province of Persarmenia, and Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus mentions Salamas along with Chert (i.e. 
Khoy). 

Salmas seems to have been conquered by Arab 
troops from Diyar Rabi‘a {q.v.], since al-Baladhurt 
states that the taxation of Salmas had long been 
transmitted to Mawsil. In the 4th/10th century it 
came within the principality of the western branch of 
the Daylami Musiafirids [¢.v.] under Marzuban b. 
Muhammad b. Musafir. In 332/943-4 Marzuban 
fought off a Hamdanid raid on Salmas, and in 
344/955-6 the Kurdish adventurer Daysam attacked 
it. Al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal describe Salmas as a 
small town of Adharbaydjan, with a strong wall, in a 
fertile region. Al-Mukaddasi describes it as a Kurdish 
town (these Kurds would be from the Hadhbani tribe) 
and considered it as being administratively part of 
Armenia. In 456/1064 the inhabitants of Salmas join- 
ed the Saldjiik sultan Alp Arslan’s expedition against 
the Byzantines, Armenians and Georgians. By 
Yakiit’s time, however, the town was in ruins; yet in 
the mid-8th/14th century Hamd Allah Mustawfi says 
that it was once more flourishing, with its wall, 8,000 
paces in circumference, rebuilt in the time of the []- 
Khan Ghazan by the vizier Kh’adja Tadj al-Din ‘Ali 
Shah Tabrizi; the revenues of Salmas (presumably the 
whole district) amounted to the substantial sum of 
39,000 dinars (see Abii Dulaf, Second Risala, ed. and 
tr. V. Minorsky, Cairo 1955, tr. 37, comm. 76; 
Hudid al-Glam, tr. Minorsky, § 36.11, tr. 143; Le 
Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 166, Schwarz, 
Tran im Muttelalter, 962, 1108-11). This mediaeval town 
of Salmas then gradually declined, and today must be 
marked by the village in the northwest of the Salmas 
district called in the carly 20th century Kuhna Shahr 
(‘‘old town’’) on the road from Albak and Katir. 

The modern chef-lieu of the district, in the 20th 
century known as Shahpir and before that as Dilman 
(which latter name seems to indicate a connection 
with the Daylamis who at times controlled the region, 
e.g. the Musafirids) lies in the centre of the plain (lat. 
38° 13’ N., long. 44° 50’ E., alt. 1,430 m/4,690 ft.). 
In 1930 the town had some 8,000 inhabitants, almost 
all Shi‘i Muslims, but the surrounding villages includ- 
ed a good number with Christian populations, both 
Nestorian Assyrians and Catholic Chaldaeans, these 
last converted in the 18th century and having a bishop 
at Khosrawa; as early as 1281 there had been a 
Nestorian bishop of Salmas present at the consecra- 
tion (chetrotonia) of the Patriarch Mar Yaballaha in 
Baghdad (Assemani, ii, 456). It was in Urdi-Bihight 
1309/April-May 1930 that the town was largely 
destroyed by an earthquake, but rebuilt on Rida Shah 
Pahlavi’s orders. The region as a whole had suffered 
badly from the Russo-Turkish fighting in the First 
World War, and in the post-War period had occurred 
massacres of the Christian population by the Muslim 
Kurds; it was in 1918 that the Nestorian Patriarch 
Mar Shim‘iin Benjamin was murdered at Kuhna 
Shahr by the Kurdish bandit chief Isma‘il (Simko) b. 
‘Alf Khan (see NAsTURIYYUN and J.F. Coakley, The 
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Church of the East and the Church of England. A history of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Assyrian misston, Oxford 
1992, 339-40). In ca. 1950 Shahpiar and its rural en- 
virons had a population of 11,000, which had risen by 
1991 to 60,570 (Preliminary results of the 1991 census, 
Statistical Centre of Iran, Population Division); ad- 
ministratively, it now falls within the bakhsh of the 
same name in the shahrastan of Khéy in the province 
(ustan) of Adharbaydjan. 

Worthy of note in the Salmas region is the Kurdish 
mountain fortress of Cahrik, on a rock in the gorge of 
the Zala Gay (illustr. in E.G. Browne (ed.), Kitdb-i 
Nugtatu *l-Kdf, Leiden 1910), where in 1264/1848 the 
Bab, Sayyid ‘Ali Muhammad Shirazi, was imprison- 
ed by the governor there, Yahya Khan, brother-in- 
law of Muhammad Shah Kadjar [see Bas]. 

The Salmas district is rich in antiquities from the 
Urartian period onwards, including an early Sasanid 
bas-relief probably depicting Ardashir I and his son 
Shahpar (1) receiving the homage of the defeated 
Armenians (see A. Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens, 
Vienna 1952, 169; Sylvia A. Matheson, Persia. an ar- 
chaeological guide?, London 1976, 88-9). At Kuhna 
Shahr is the brick tower from ca 700/1300-1 erected by 
Miri Khatin, daughter of Arghun Aka, governor of 
Khurdasan under the Il-Khanids Hilegi and Abaka 
(C.F. Lehmann-Haupt, Materialen zur dltesten Geschichte 
Armeniens, in Abh. GW Géttingen, N.S., ix, 158-9; il- 
lustr. in idem, Armenien einst und jetzt, Berlin 1910, 
320). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): Ritter, Erdkunde, ix/2, 956-62; O. Blau, 
Vom Urmiah-See nach dem Wan-See, in Petermanns Mit- 
teilungen (1863), 201-10; Razmara, Farhang-i 
diughrafiya-yt Iran-zamin, iv, 291-3. 

(C.E. Boswortn) 

SALOMON [see suLayMAN]. 

SALONIKA [see sELAniK]. 

SALSABIL (a.), the name of a fountain in 
paradise. It is mentioned only once in the Kur’an, 
in LXXVI, 18: the righteous who are in paradise in 
the hereafter ‘‘will be given there a cup to drink in 
which has been mixed ginger (zangjabil), (from) a 
fountain therein named Salsabil’’. 

Exegetes approached the word from two directions: 
etymology linked to meaning, and grammar. The 
word was postulated to have been derived from salla, 
salisa, or salsala and all these roots were connected with 
the idea of being ‘‘easy to swallow’’ or ‘‘delightful in 
taste’, attributes considered appropriate to liquids 
consumed in paradise. The presence of the letter ba? 
in the word was, according to some, simply to be un- 
derstood as non-radical (za@*da). More imaginative 
was the approach which saw the word composed of the 
imperative of the verb sa%la plus sail: ‘‘ask for a 
way!’’, according to Ibn Kutayba, Tafsir gharib al- 
Kur-Gn, Cairo 1978, 4, some have said that the word 
suggests that the fountain is calling, ‘‘Ask me for a 
path to it (the fountain), O Muhammad!”’ General 
opinion (including Ibn Kutayba’s) did not seem to 
favour this type of interpretation, however. 

The grammatical issue, not unrelated to the sugges- 
tions regarding etymology and meaning, focused on 
the presence of the tanwin at the end of the word (the 
absence of variant readings suggests that it was never 
read otherwise). If the word was a proper name, then, 
it was generally argued, it would normally not be fully 
declined, but rather should take a single fatha as a ter- 
mination. If, however, it was understood as a descrip- 
tion (s2fa) of the water coming out of the fountain (as 
some of the meanings of the word suggested also), 
then a full declension with tanwin was appropriate. 


Since the Kur’an said the fountain was ‘‘named’’ 
Salsabil, this then led to a possible conclusion that the 
fountain had been named for its attribute (and that 
the verb ‘‘to name’’ here actually meant ‘‘to be des- 
cribed as’’: see al-Tabari, Djamt‘ al-bayan, Cairo 1905, 
xxix, 135). On the other hand, it was observed by 
most grammarians starting with al-Farra’, Ma‘ani al- 
Kur°an, Cairo 1972, iii, 217-18, that employing dip- 
totes as triptotes was done in poetry and thus the 
presence of the phenomenon in the Kur’an was not 
problematic (and was also to be found in other 
passages, for example, LXVII, 4 and 15). Other 
grammarians, including al-Zadjdjadj, Ma‘ani al- 
Kur'an, Beirut 1988, v, 261, simply observed that the 
tanwin was required for the rhyme in the sara. 

In popular thought, Salsabil was understood to be 
the name of the fountain and was sometimes taken as 
the name of one of the four rivers of paradise (see 
Dyanna, B. 1). 

Bibliography: tradition on Kur’an, 
LXXVI, 18 (A. Rippin) 
AL-SALT or AL-SaLt, a town in modern Jordan, 

approximately 28 km/17 miles west of ‘Amman (30° 
03’ N, 35° 42’ E.) at an elevation of about 840 
m/2,755 feet. It is the seat of the governorate of the 
Balka? (q.v.], and in 1993 its population was estimated 
at 60,740. It is situated in a rather mountainous, oak- 
covered area, with several springs that allow cultiva- 
tion of the valley floors, notably with figs and 
pomegranates; Arab geographers and 19th-century 
European travellers mention the export of its grapes, 
raisins, wheat and lentils to Palestine. 

The town was called Gadara during the Greco- 
Roman period, and the name al-Salt likely derives 
from the Roman administrative designation Regis 
Saltus, a crown domain within the province of 
Palaestina Prima that was probably granted by the 
Emperor Septimius Severus (A.D. 192-211). The 
tomb complex and adjacent reservoir and olive press 
discovered in 1978 on the outskirts of the city may 
have belonged to a family entrusted with this crown 
domain. 

The first reference to the name al-Salt occurs in 
512/1118, following the death of Baldwin I of 
Jerusalam, when his successor Baldwin II sent an en- 
voy to the atabeg of Damascus Zahir al-Din Tughtigin 
[see BURIDS] requesting an extension of the truce. 
Tughtigin responded positively on condition that the 
revenues from Djabal ‘Awf, Hann4na, al-Salt, al- 
Ghawr and al-Djawlan should be collected exclusively 
for the Muslims. Baldwin II refused this stipulation, 
and it seems that the earlier arrangement was ter- 
minated after Salah al-Din’s victory at Hittin in 
583/1187, when the Muslims established their control 
over these lands, and in 588/1192 al-Salt was assigned 
to the sultan’s brother and successor al-‘Adil. In 
617/1220, al-SAdil’s son Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa erected a 
citadel on a mountain known as Ra’s al-Amir, in 
response to an attack on a caravan by a group from 
the Bani Rahm4n from the nearby village of Kafr 
Yahida. This citadel later served as a place of banish- 
ment, as when in 637/1239 the family of al-Malik al- 
Salih, his treasury and his horses were sent there. 

In 644/1246 some Kh’ arazmian refugees settled at 
al-Salt, but were forced to flee to Karak when the 
town was attacked and burned by a certain Fakhr al- 
Din Ibn al-Shaykh. The Mongols reached al-Salt in 
659/1260, where they were opposed by Badr al-Din 
Muhammad al-Atabeki; he surrendered the town, but 
the Mongols retained him in authority there. 

The Mamluk sultan al-Zahir Baybars al-Bun- 
dukdari (d. 676/1277) repaired and expanded the 
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citadel at al-Salt, and stationed troops there. He also 
renovated the town’s mosque. Mamluk period 
sources describe al-Salt as being prosperous and noted 
for its orchards. It came within the wilaya of al-Balka’, 
the sixth wilaya of the southern safka of Damascus. 
The administrative status of al-Salt varied, but 
towards the end of the Mamluk period it had eclipsed 
both Hisban (Esbous) and ‘Amman. Its residents 
probably followed the Shafi‘t madhhab, for it is known 
that the town had a Shafi'l kad, and that the amir Sayf 
al-Din Begtimur al-Husami (d. 729/1328) founded a 
Shafi‘i madrasa there. A number of learned men with 
the name of al-Salti are listed in the biographical dic- 
tionaries of this time. 

The Ottoman tapu defters provide significant infor- 
mation about al-Salt. In 954/1538 it was the seat of a 
nahiya comprising two mahallas: Awamla east of the 
citadel and Mahallat Akrad west of the citadel; be- 
tween them there were 168 households, ten bachelors, 
four imams, ten Christians, and six soldiers who 
manned the citadel. An order by the sultan of 
959/1551 states that al-Salt was in a ruinous state, 
which corroborates the population decline recorded in 
the tapu defter of 1005/1596. Both defters detail the sum 
of 12,000 akées in dues that were collected from al-Salt 
as part of the allowances of the mir liwa of SAdjlan. 
Christians paid the poll tax at the rate of 80 akées per 
head. At the time, al-Salt was a market place for the 
district, while Hisban is reported as having been 
derelict. 

The citadel at al-Salt continued to be well main- 
tained. In 1033/1623, Fakhr al-Din al-Ma‘ni II 
visited al-Salt and installed a garrison of fifty men 
there. It is claimed that the citadel was destroyed by 
Ibrahim Pasha [g.v.] during his presence in Syria be- 
tween 1247/1831 and 1256/1840, and only ruins sur- 
vive today, including trenches that give the 
neighbourhood the name of Khandak. 

Little data is available about al-Salt during the 
17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries, but there is plen- 
tiful information from the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury in connection with the measures taken by the Ot- 
tomans to rejuvenate the region during the Tanzimat 
period. Al-Salt’s importance increased, but it re- 
mained administratively dependent upon either the 
Hawran, Karak or Nabulus. Thus in 1313/1895, it 
was a seat of a kag@@? within the /iwd of Karak, that in- 
cluded its own nahtya and the néhiyas of ‘Amman, 
Djiza and Madaba. Sal-ndmes and other sources report 
about 300 villages belonging to this ka@a?, but it is dif- 
ficult to accept this figure unless derelict sites are in- 
cluded. 

Al-Salt had a ka?immakam, Islamic and civil courts, 
and special courts for non-Muslims. In addition, it 
had departments for education, health, land registry, 
taxation, postal and telegraph services, and religious 
endowments. The various villages, quarters, tribes 
and Christian communities each had its own mukflar. 
The town attracted people from the regions of 
Damascus, Hama and Palestine, and particularly 
from Nabulus, and these new settlers were responsible 
for the flourishing of business and increased construc- 
tion of houses, shops, baths, and other buildings; 
Christians, many from Palestine, also came to settle in 
the city, and were the pioneers in business; along with 
others, they came to dominate land ownership in the 
neighbouring villages. A number of missionary 
groups came to al-Salt, and it had several churches, 
among them Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Greek Catholic and Protestant. A Chamber of Com- 
merce was instituted in 1301/1884, and a Municipal 
Council in 1305/1888. The town enjoyed security, 


and through its military garrison maintained control 
over the region, especially the Abad, ‘Adwan, and 
Banu Sakhr tribes. This security attracted the influx 
of capital, which is reflected in the town’s Ottoman- 
style mansions, many of which survive today. 
Al-Salt was ahead of the rest of the country in 
education because of the number of both state and 
missionary schools that were established there. The 
first secondary school in Jordan was established there 
in 1344/1925, and it accordingly had an important 
early role in building the modern state of Jordan. 

Bibliography: 1. Primary sources. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 529-39; Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Khilidi al-Safadi (d. 1034/1624), 
Ta*rikh al-Amir Fakhr al-Din al-Ma‘ni, ed. Asad 
Rustum and Fuad al-Bustani, Beirut 1969; 
Dimashki, Nukhbat al-dahr, ed. Mehren, St. 
Petersburg 1866; Abu ’l-Fida?, Takwim al-buldan, 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, Paris 1850; Kalkashan- 
di, Subh al-a‘sha, iv, xii, xiv, xviii-xix; Ibn Shaddad, 
al-A‘lak al-khatira, ed. Sami al-Dahhan; Ibn Fadl 
Allah al-‘Umari, Masalik al-absar, ed. Ayman al- 
Sayyid, Cairo 1985; idem, al-Ta%if bi ’l-mustala al- 
sharif, ed. Samir al-Durubi, ‘Amman 1992; 
Makrizi, Sulak, i/3, ii/3, iii/3; Ibn al-Athir, x; Ibn 
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(M.A. AL-BAKHIT) 

SALTANA (a.) “‘sovereignty, ruling power’’, 
from the verb saltana ‘‘become ruler, exercise power’’, 
with salafa meaning ‘‘force’’ (kahr), thence by exten- 
sion the holder of power. Sultan is found in the 
Kur’an; see for a detailed discussion of the Islamic 
origins of the term and its later developments, SULTAN. 
The Arabic papyri from the first century of Islam have 
such expressions as kharadj al-sullan or bayt mal al- 
sultan, with the sense of ‘‘authority of the government, 
or of the governor, wali or hakim’’. In the standard 
Arabic dictionaries (Ibn Durayd, Djamhara, iii, 27; 
Ibn Siduh, Mukhassas, iii, 133 ff.; Ibn Faris, Mu‘qam 
makayis al-lugha, iii, 95; L‘A, iii, 2065-6; al- 
Firazabadi, Kamis, ii, 365-6; TA, v, 158-60; Butrus 
al-Bustani, Muhit al-muhij, i, 680), sultan is invariably 
connected with the idea of constraint. In popular 
Arabic usage, salit means ‘‘oil’’, in Yemen, ‘‘sesame 
oil’’, and sudan is thus connected with salit because oil, 
it is asserted, serves to make things clear, just like 
political authority. Hence amirs are described as 
suljans because the latter term is the divine proof 
which is used to put the proof into practice. 
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The term was employed in the ftkh works and in 
adab ones, whence the title of the first chapter of Ibn 
Kutayba’s ‘Uydin al-akhbar: kitab al-sultan (in which the 
author defines the role and attributes of the sudtan). 
For the subsequent development in practice of sultan 
as a personal title, see sULTAN, in addition to which it 
should be noted that al-Kalkashandi, speaking of the 
evolution of power in Egypt, states that, under the 
Fatimids, authority (salfana) was acquired by the 
“‘vizierate of delegation’’ (sarat salfanatuha wizdrat al- 
tafwid (Subh, ix, 403). 

Saltana is found in combination with many terms: 
dar al-saltana, dast al-saltana, takht al-saltana, sarir al- 
saltana, nimdjat al-salfana and naib al-saltana. 
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(Mounira Cuapoutot-REMAD!I) 

SALTUK OGHULLARI, a Tirkmen dynasty 
that ruled a principality centred on Erzurum [q.v.] 
from ca. 465/1072 to 598/1202. 

The information on this dynasty from all sources is 
rather sparse and somewhat confused. It was ap- 
parently founded by one Saltuk, who was among the 
Tirkmen deys under Alp Arslan whom he sent to con- 
quer Anatolia after the battle of Malazgird [q.v.]. Ibn 
al-Athir (d. 630/1233) says the founder was a certain 
Abu ’I-Kasim, who may have been the same person. 
The Saltuk-oghullari seem to have established the first 
Turkmen principality in Anatolia after Malazgird. In 
addition to their capital at Erzurum, it included 
Baybiart, Shabin Kara Hisar, Terdjan, ispir, Oltu, 
Midjingerd, and sometimes Kars. In 496/1103, the 
ruler, with the title malik, was one ‘Ali, who was allied 
with the Saldjik sultan Muhammad Tapar in his 
struggle against Berk-yaruk. In 516/1123, the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mustarshid asked the Saltuk- 
oghullari, among others, for military assistance 
against Dubays b. Sadaka, the Mazyadid ruler of 
Hilla (g.v.]. The next known Saltukid ruler was SAli’s 
brother, Diya? al-Din Ghazi (d. 526/1131-2). 

Meanwhile, taking advantage of the confusion 
caused by the Crusades and Saldjik domestic strife, 
the Georgians began to attack eastern Anatolia. In 
5914/1120, David the Builder (1089-1125), assisted by 
the Kiptaks [¢.v.], defeated a coalition of Turkish 
forces, which no doubt included the Saltuk-oghullari, 
near Tiflis (Tbilisi). A few years later, Diya? al-Din 
concluded a marriage alliance with the Artukids 


[g.v.]. He was succeeded by ‘SAli’s son ‘Izz al-Din 
Saltuk (d. 563/1168). In 549/1154, the Georgians 
under Dimitri I (1125-55) defeated and captured ‘Izz 
al-Din near Ani. He was ransomed by the Artukids 
and Sukman, the Shah-i Arman [g.v.] at Akhlat. The 
latter was married to one of his daughters. ‘Izz al-Din 
was among the coalition of Turkish forces that besieg- 
ed the Georgians at Ani in 556/1161, only to meet 
defeat again. Shortly thereafter, ‘Izz al-Din sent an- 
other daughter to marry Kilidj Arslan II [g.v.], the 
Saldjak sultan of Rim. She was intercepted en route, 
however, by the Danishmendid Yaghi-basan, who 
married her off to his nephew, the ruler of Kaysariyya 
(Kayseri). This provoked a war between the Saldjuks 
and Danishmendids. ‘Izz al-Din was succeeded by his 
son Nasir al-Din Muhammad. Sometime during his 
reign, the Georgians attacked Erzurum for the first 
and last time. 

It was presumably after this event that there occur- 
red the curious incident in which Nasir al-Din’s son 
Muzaffar al-Din offered to convert to Christianity and 
marry the queen of Georgia, the famed T‘amar 
(1184-1213). Muzaffar al-Din went to Tiflis with 
much pomp and expensive gifts, but the queen 
ultimately declined his offer. The subsequent fate of 
both Nasir al-Din and his son is unknown. Between at 
least 587/1191 and 597/1200-1, Nasir al-Din’s sister 
Mama Khatin appeared as maltka of Erzurum. She 
was allied with the Ayyibid ruler of Mayyafarikin 
against the Shah-i Arman. In 597/1200-1, she asked 
the Ayyubid sultan al-Malik al-‘Adil in Cairo to ar- 
range a husband for her. At that point, she seems to 
have been overthrown by Muzaffar al-Din’s brother 
Malik Shah. These events probably disturbed the 
Saldjak sultan of Rum, Sulayman II, who was hostile 
to Ayytbid ambitions in eastern Anatolia. Conse- 
quently, when he marched through Erzurum in 
598/1202 on a campaign to Georgia, he imprisoned 
Malik-Shah and annexed his territory, putting an end 
to the Saltukid dynasty. Under the Saltuk-oghullari, 
Erzurum was a flourishing emporium and acquired a 
number of monumental buildings. Diya? al-Din built 
the Tepsi Minare and Kale Camii, and Nasir al-Din 
built or completed the Ulu Cami. Also noteworthy is 
the tdérbe of Mama Khatin in Terdjan. 

Bibliography: O. Turan, Dogu anadolu ttrk 
devletleri tartht, Istanbul 1973, repr. 1980, 1-21 (to be 
used with caution); F. Simer, Dogu anadolu’da tirk 
beyltkleri, Ankara 1990, 17-45, which is a revised 
version of his article Saltuklular in Selguklu Araster- 
malart Dergisi, ili (1971), 391-434 (Simer takes issue 
with Turan on many important points). 

(G. LetserR) 

SALTUKIDS [see sactuk oGHULLARI]. 

SALUKI, the name given by the Arabs to a 
member of the gazehound family, so-called 
because it pursues its quarry by sight and not by 
scent. The saluki stands about 25-6 ins. in height at the 
shoulder. The saliki has often been mistaken for the 
greyhound by travellers to the Middle East, but the 
ears are long and pendulous, while the greyhound’s 
are short and pricked, and the greyhound is wider in 
the body and more heavily built. Whereas the 
greyhound isa sprinter, the saliki is possessed of great 
stamina. 

Abundant evidence exists in Arabic literature that 
the saliki hunted oryx in the Djahiliyya (see the 
Mut“allaka of Labid (Il. 49-52); the kasida of al-Nabigha 
(in C.J. Lyall (ed.), A commentary on ten ancient Arabic 
poems, Calcutta 1894, 154 Il. 13-18); and SAbda b. al- 
Tabib (Il. 29-39) and Abi Dhu’ayb (Il. 36-48) both in 
the Mufaddaltyyat). The huntsman, armed with bow 
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and arrows, would use a whole pack of salakis and the 
latter would hunt down and exhaust the quarry 
which, when turned and fighting back with its long, 
straight horns, would be dispatched by the hunts- 
man’s bow, the huntsman being at this time unaf- 
fected by the strict prescriptions on the killing of prey 
which would come in Islamic times. Although such 
hunting is not mentioned in the extremely stereotyped 
pre-Islamic poetry, the hunting of the gazelle and the 
hare by salékis must have taken place even before 
Islam. 

The salaki has been a favourite hunter of the gazelle 
and the hare right through mediaeval times in the 
Middle East to the present day in Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf. The former was hunted until fairly recent 
times by both salukis and saker falcons (see Smith, A 
new translation, 254). The sakers would bind to the 
head of the gazelle to confuse and delay it, while the 
salikis followed on and dragged the gazelle down for 
the huntsman to slaughter according to the prescrip- 
tions of Islam (see Allen and Smith, Hunting techniques, 
114-15). The hare has always been, and continues to 
this day to be, coursed by the saldki. The latter will 
probably survive, despite the stronger interest now in 
birds of prey for hunting, because of the danger 
presented to the bird of prey when she tries to cope 
with the swift, jinking desert hare. 

‘The origin of the word saliki is not easily arrived at. 
The word must have been used in pre-Islamic times, 
though its occurrence in the poetry of the period is 
’ rare (e.g. Mufaddaliyyat, 61, banat salakiyyayn ‘‘the off- 
spring of two salukis’’). The Arab geographers (listed 
in detail in Allen and Smith, op. cit., 139, n. 25) sug- 
gest the name is the nisba of a place called Salik in the 
Yemen near Ta‘izz, or alternatively in the area of al- 
Lan to the west of the Caspian Sea, also called Salik 
(tbid., map 121). Viré in his article (REJ, xli/2, 231- 
40) opts for the latter which he calls the ‘‘patrie 
d’origine de ces lévriers’’. There is no reason, either, 
why saluki should not be the nzsba of one of the many 
Saliikiyyas, towns founded by the ancient Seleucids 
and called after the dynasty. The most likely answer 
is that, for some reason, the Arabs regarded their 
prize hounds as being ‘‘Seleucid’’ (saluki), in some 
way connected with the dynasty which had controlled 
vast areas of the Middle East before Islam (see Smith, 
The Arabian hound, 457-64). 

Bibliography: al-Mu‘allakat al-‘ashr, ed. Ahmad 

b. Amin al-Shinkifi, Cairo 1331; Diwan al- 

Mufaddaliyyat, ed. C.J. Lyall, Beirut 1920; F. Viré, 

A propos des chiens de chase saliqi et zagari, in REI, 

xli/2 (1973), 231-40; M.J.S. Allen and G.R. Smith, 

Some notes on hunting techniques and practices in the Ara- 

bian Peninsula, in Arabian Studies, ii, 111 

(photographs), 114-15, 120-8, 130-1; Smith, The 
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word and other observations on the breed, in BSOAS, 

xliii/3, 459-64; idem, A new translation of certain 

passages of the hunting section of Usama ibn Mungqidh’s 

I‘tibar, in JSS, xxvi/2 (1981), 235-57, passim; idem, 

Hunting poetry (tardiyyat), in Julia Ashtiany et alii 

(eds.), The Cambridge hist. of Arabic literature. Abbasid 

belles-lettres, Cambridge 1990, 167-85, esp. 169, 171, 

178. | (G.R. Smit) 

SALUL, the name of two tribal groups in 
northern Arabia: a branch of Khuza‘a [q.v.] and a 
branch of the so-called Northern Arabian federation 
Kays ‘Aylan {q.v.], more precisely, the Hawazin 

q.v. ]. 

1. The lineage of the Salal who were a branch of 
Khuza‘a was: Salil b. Ka‘b b. ‘Amr b. Rabi‘a b. 
Haritha. The genealogists list, beside Salul himself, 


the following descendants of his as eponyms of tribal 
groups (the term employed is batn): Kumayr b. Hab- 
shiya (variants: Habshiyya, Habashiyya, Hub- 
shiyya), Hulayl b. Habshiya, including the descen- 
dants of Aba Ghubshan, who were numerous and 
formed many tribal groups, Datir b. Habghiya, 
Kulayb b. Habshiya, al-Hizmir (variants: al-Hirmiz, 
al-Hurmuz) b. Salil, ‘Adi b. Salil, Habtar b. ‘Ad? 
and Hania b. ‘Adi (see also Ibn Durayd, al-Jshttkak, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Hardin, Cairo 1378/1958, 468-73, 
cf. Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, i, 198, 199; Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi, al-‘Zkd al-farid, ed. Ahmad Amin ¢ alit, 
Cairo 1384/1965; iii, 383; Hani?a’s mother is said to 
have been the daughter of Salil b. Sa‘sa‘a (Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Nasab Ma‘add wa ’l-Yaman al-kabir, ed. Nadji 
Hasan, Beirut 1408/1988, ii, 446), which points to a 
link between the two tribal groups called Salil). 

There are two indications, both related to blood- 
revenge, that before Islam the Kumayr were the 
leading group among the Salil, and possibly among 
the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr as a whole. First, one of the 
Kumayr, ‘Amr b. Khalid, vowed that he would not 
let the blood of a Ka‘bi go unavenged (Nasab Ma‘add, 
ii, 441). Second, when al-Walid b. al-Mughira of the 
Kurashi Bani Makhziim (q.v.] died of an injury caus- 
ed by a Khuza‘i (who was either of the Kumayr or of 
the Hani’a), it was again a member of the Kumayr, 
Busr b. Sufyan, who intervened in the ensuing crisis. 
Busr guaranteed the payment of the blood-money 
agreed upon—a compromise was struck; Khuza‘a did 
not admit responsibility for al-Walid’s death. Busr 
even brought a son of his to Kuraysh [q..] as hostage. 
But Khilid b. al-Walid [q.v.], who was the son of the 
slain man, sent the boy back (Nasab Ma‘add, ii, 447; 
Ibn Hadjar, [saba, ed. SAli Muhammad al-Bidjawi, 
Cairo 1392/1972, i, 293; Muhammad b. Habib, al- 
Munammak fi akhbar Kuraysh, ed. Khurshid Ahmad 
Farik, Beirut 1405/1985, 191-9; Ibn Hisham, al-Sira 
al-nabawiyya, ed. al-Sakka e alii, Beirut 1391/1971, ii, 
52-4). 

The crisis over al-Walid’s blood-money is _ il- 
luminating with regard to Mecca’s internal politics on 
the eve of Islam. One assumes that in the dispute, the 
Banu Hashim supported Khuza‘a: the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr 
of Khuza‘a, to whom the Salil belonged, had an 
alliance with ‘Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim (Ibn 
Habib, al-Munammak, 192-2). In this alliance, ‘Abd 
al-Muttalib was the most important figure on the 
Kurashi side. On the Khuza‘i side we find, among 
others, representatives of the following Salil subdivi- 
sions: Kumayr, Datir and Habtar. As usual in tribal 
alliances, marriage links were agreed upon: ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib married on that day the daughters of two of 
the Khuza‘%i leaders who were party to the alliance, 
i.e. the representatives of Datir and Habtar. The 
former bore him the famous Abi Lahab [q.v.] (and 
see U. Rubin, Aba Lahab and siira cxi, in BSOAS, xlii 
[1979], 16), while the latter bore him al-Ghaydak 
(M.J. Kister, On strangers and allies in Mecca, in JSAI, 
xili [1990], 140; M. Lecker, The Banu Sulaym: a con- 
tribution to the study of early Islam, Jerusalem 1989, 129). 
In other words, two of the Prophet’s paternal uncles 
were born by Salili women (Hassan b. Thabit, 
Diwan, ed. W. ‘Arafat, London 1971, ii, 16-7; al- 
Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashraf, i, ed. Muhammad 
Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, 71-2; art. KHUzA‘A, at V, 
78a-b; Kister, op. cit., 151). The Makhzami position 
in the dispute over al-Walid’s blood-money was sup- 
ported by the Ahdabish [see HABASH, HABASHA, at the 
end] who at some stage were called upon by the 
Makhzim to intervene (Ibn Habib, Munammak, 
195-6). 
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The most important role played by the Salul before 
Islam was the one associated with Mecca in general 
and the Ka‘ba in particular. Their eponym Salil is 
said to have been a custodian (hadjtb) of the Ka‘ba, 
and the same is said about his son Habshiya b. Salil 
and his grandson Hulayl b. Habshiya, who was, ac- 
cording to some, the last Khuza‘T custodian of the 
Ka‘ba. According to others, the last custodian was 
Hulayl’s son al-Muhtarish, better known by his kunya 
Abi Ghubshan. 

There are several versions concerning the 
transference of the authority over the Ka‘ba, and over 
the affairs of Mecca in general, from Khuza‘a to 
Kuraysh, more specifically to Kusayy b. Kilab {q.0.] 
(and see KHUZA‘A, at V, 77b-78a; Kister, Mecca and the 
tribes of Arabia, in Studtes in Islamic history and civilization 
in honour of David Ayalon, ed. M. Sharon, Jerusalem 
and Leiden 1986, 50, repr. in idem, Society and religion 
from Djahiliyya to Islam, Variorum Reprints, Aldershot 
1990, no. II). For example, it is reported that Abi 
Ghubshan sold Kusayy his rights. The alleged sale is 
at the background of the popular saying ‘‘Incurring 
more loss than Abi Ghubshan’s deal’’ (akhsar min 
safkat Abi Ghubshan; see KHUZA‘A, at V, 78a). This ver- 
sion of the story was promulgated by people fanatical- 
ly hostile to the so-called Southern tribes (fa-yaqiilu ’I- 
muta‘assibuna ‘ala ’l-Yamdaniya inna Kusayy™ shtara ’l- 
miftah, etc.; al-Wazir al-Maghribi, al-Inds ft “ilm al- 
ansab, ed. Hamad al-Djasir, Riyad 1400/1980, 114; 
obviously, the Khuza‘a figure here as a Southern 
tribe). The Khuza‘a could not remain indifferent to 
the way in which this crucial chapter of their pre- 
Islamic history was recorded: al-Wakidi concludes 
one of the variants of this version with a statement 
that it was denied by the elders of Khuza‘a (kala 
*l-Wakidi: wa-kad ra°aytu mashyakhata Khuza@a tunkiru 
hadha; al-Fasi, Shifa? al-gharam bi-akhbar al-balad al- 
harém, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuri, Beirut 
1405/1985, ii, 87). The Khuza‘is stated that Hulayl b. 
Habshiya bequeathed to his son-in-law Kusayy the 
authority over the Ka‘ba and Mecca. Their version is 
attested, for instance, in an autobiographical report 
going back to the Companion Khirash b. Umayya of 
the Salal (Shifa? al-gharam, ii, 114). Ibn Ishak quotes 
the Khuza‘l claim, adding that he did not hear this 
from non-Khuza‘l sources, ‘‘and God knows best’’ 
(Ibn Hisham, Siva, i, 124). The dispute over this mat- 
ter no doubt dates back to the earliest stage of Islamic 
historiography and could even be pre-Islamic. 

A prominent feature of the Salil, and one concern- 
ing which there was continuity from the pre-Islamic 
period to at least the 2nd century A.H., was the kiyafa 
(q.v.], i.e. the science of physiognomancy and the ex- 
amination of traces on the ground. It was a Salili, 
Kurz b. ‘Alkama, who allegedly tracked the Prophet 
and Abu Bakr when they left Mecca for the Hidjra. 
Upon viewing the Prophet’s footprint, Kurz recognis- 
ed it as being similar to that of Abraham, found at the 
makam Ibrahim; according to the science of kiyafa, this 
similarity indicated that the Prophet descended from 
Abraham [see MAKAM IBRAHIM, at VI, esp. 105b}. 
Later, at the time of Mu‘awiya, Kurz reinstated the 
marks indicating the boundaries of the sacred ter- 
ritory of Mecca (ma‘alim al-haram, or ansab al-haram; 
Ibn Sa‘d, v, 338; Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, v, 583-4; Caskel, 
ii, 374). The continuity from pre-Islamic times is also 
reflected in Ibn al-Kalbi’s remark that in his own 
time, Kurz’s descendants were still trackers in Mecca 
(Nasab Ma‘add, ii, 444). 

Since the Salil, and the Bani Ka‘b b. ‘Amr in 
general, inhabited the vicinity of Mecca (the 
placenames ‘Usfan, al-Zahran, Kudayd and Arak are 


mentioned), their role in the struggle between the 
Prophet and Mecca was important. Indeed MuCattib 
b. ‘Awf of the Salil, more precisely of the Kulayb 
subdivision, participated in the Battle of Badr (q.v.], 
but this does not indicate the beginning of his tribe’s 
involvement in the struggle: he was the client (Aalif) of 
the Makhzim (Ibn Sa‘d, iii/1, 189; al-Wakidi, al- 
Maghazi, ed. J.M.B. Jones, London 1966, i, 155, 341, 
Ibn Hisham, Sira, ii, 339), i.e. of one of the Prophet’s 
Makhzimi Companions, perhaps Abu Salama b. 
“Abd al-Asad. 

Khirash b. Umayya of the Kulayb subdivision was 
also a client (alif) of the Makhzum. He provides a 
valuable lead with regard to Salul’s role in the expedi- 
tion of Muraysi* which took place more than a year, 
or, according to others, several months, before the ex- 
pedition of Hudaybiya (cf. Jones, The chronology of the 
maghazi—a textual survey, in BSOAS, xix [1957], 250- 
1, 254). The story of a small episode during the 
Muraysi* expedition reveals that Khirash was there, 
probably together with other Salilis. The party at- 
tacked by the Muslims at al-Muraysi< was of the 
Mustalik who were, like the Salil themselves, a sub- 
division of the Khuza‘a (see kHUZA‘A, at V, 78b; on 
the territory of the Mustalik, cf. Lecker, The Banu 
Sulaym, 101n.). A member of the Mustalik, ‘Amir b. 
Abi Dirar, who was the brother of their leader al- 
Harith b. Abi Dirar, hit one of the Ansar with an ar- 
row (and probably killed him). Khirash threw himself 
on ‘Amir in a display of Khuza‘i solidarity so as to 
protect him from the Ansar, who wanted to kill him 
(Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, Cairo 1280 A.H., ii, 108, 
quoting Ibn al-Kalbi; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, ii, 269-70). 
This episode points to military co-operation between 
the Salil and the Prophet some time before 
Hudaybiya. In other words, the Prophet was 
presumably playing one branch of Khuza‘a against 
the other. In order to place this expedition in its cor- 
rect historical context it has to be borne in mind that 
the Mustalik (and their brother clan Haya) belonged 
to the Ahabish (Nasab Ma‘add, ii, 455; Muhammad 
b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstaedter, 
Haydarabad 1361/1942, 246, 267; on the role of ‘Abd 
Manéaf in this alliance see also idem, Munammak, 230- 
1; for more sources see KHUZA‘A, at V, 78a). This 
perfectly conforms to the statement that the Mustalik 
and the Haya were the only groups of Khuza‘a who 
did not have an alliance with the Prophet (Hassan b. 
Thabit, Diwan, ii, 15-6). 

From the expedition of Hudaybiya in 6/628 on- 
wards (see AL-HUDAYBIYA; and _ Lecker, The 
Hudaybiyya-treaty and the expedition against Khaybar, in 
JSAL, v [1984], 1-11) the Salil, or in any case many 
of them, were clearly on the Prophet’s side. At 
Hudaybiya the above-mentioned Khirash b. Umayya 
was in the Prophet’s camp. He was sent to Mecca as 
an envoy and was nearly killed by ‘Ikrima b. Abi 
Djahl of the Makhziim (al-Wakidi, ii, 600); then he 
Participated in the expedition of Khaybar and in later 
expeditions, including the conquest of Mecca (Ibn 
Hadjar, Isaba, ii, 270; al-Wakidi, ii, 600, 843-5). But 
a more prominent role at Hudaybiya was played by 
the above-mentioned Busr b. Sufyan. Busr’s status as 
a tribal leader meant that when he threw in his lot 
with the Prophet some time before Hudaybiya, he had 
the backing of a considerable force. 

With regard to the conquest of Mecca by the 
Prophet in 8/630, it is reported that Busr, who was of 
the Kumayr subdivision, and Budayl b. Umm Asram 
of the Habtar subdivision (whose grandmother was of 
the Kurashi Bani Hashim) were sent to the Ka‘b in 
order to summon them to the expedition (Ibn al- 
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Athir, Usd, i, 169; cf. Yakat, s.v. al-Watir; Abi 
‘Ubayd al-Bakri, Mu‘gjam ma sta“djam, ed. Mustafa al- 
Sakka, Cairo 1364-71/1945-51, s.vv. Fathar and al- 
Watir, al-‘Isami, Sim al-nudjim al-‘awali, Cairo 1380, 
ii, 173-4). They were presumably sent to the Habtar 
and Kumayr subdivisions, respectively. A large troop 
of the Ka‘b, divided into three tribal units, joined the 
Prophet at Kudayd, while other Ka‘bis set out from 
Medina, where they had arrived some time before the 
expedition (see KHUzA‘A, at V, 79a; Lecker, The Bani 
Sulaym, 143-4; al-Wakidi, ii, 800-1, 819, 896 [Hu- 
nayn}, 990 [Tabik]). However, not all of the Salilis 
were on the Prophet’s side: while Busr b. Sufyan is 
said to have embraced Islam in 6/627-8 (i.e. before 
Hudaybiya) and to have spied for the Prophet in Mec- 
ca, the above-mentioned Kurz b. ‘Alkama is said to 
have embraced Islam ‘‘on the day Mecca was con- 
quered’’, i.e. he was not among the Salilis who 
helped the Prophet conquer Mecca. 

Busr b. Sufyan is mentioned as the recipient, or one 
of the recipients, of a letter from the Prophet (see 
Hamidullah, Madimii‘at al-wathatk al-siyasiyya li’l-‘ahd 
al-nabawi wa’'l-khilafa al-rashida, *Beirut 1405/1985, 
275-7; Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, i, 292; W.M. Watt, Muham- 
mad at Medina, Oxford 1956, 355; cf. Lecker, On the 
preservation of the letters of the Prophet Muhammad, forth- 
coming). In 9/630-1 the Prophet appointed Busr as a 
tax collector and sent him to his own tribal group, the 
Bani Ka‘b b. ‘Amr (see kHUZA‘A, loc. cit.; Ibn Sa‘d, 
ii/1, 115; cf. al-Wakidi, iii, 973-4). 

In the Islamic period, some of the Ka‘b b. ‘Amr 
settled in Medina (Ibn Shabba, Tarikh al-Madina al- 
munawwara, ed. Fahim Muhammad Shaltit, Mecca 
1399/1979, i, 268; al-Samhidi, Wa/fa? al-wafa, ed. 
‘Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1374/1955, ii, 765). They in- 
cluded members of the Salul: Kabisa b. Dhu’ayb, 
who was a high-ranking official in the court of the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan [q.v.] (see 
e.g. al-Djahshiyari, al-Wuzara? wa ’l-kutlab, ed. al- 
Sakka e al., Cairo 1401/1980, 34), was originally 
from Medina (Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta*rikh madinat Dimashk, 
facs. ed. ‘Amman n.d., xiv, 392, 1. 13; see also 
Caskel, ii, 454; his father, who died at the time of 
Muf‘awiya [q.v.], still inhabited Kudayd; Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba, ii, 422), Kabisa was of the Kumayr subdivision. 
Another Salli whose descendants lived in Medina 
was Khirash b. Umayya of the Kulayb subdivision 
(Nasab Ma‘add, ii, 445; for a well in Mecca dug in the 
Islamic period by Khirash, or by another member of 
the Ka‘b, see al-Fakihi, Akhbar Makka, ed. SAbd al- 
Malik b. ‘Abd Allah b. Duhaysh, Mecca 1407/1987, 
iv, 115, 116, 221; v, map no. 3; cf. the land near the 
Ka‘ba granted by the Prophet to ‘Utba b. Farkad al- 
Sulami; Lecker, The Bani Sulaym, 132). 

At the time of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, Kudayd and 
‘Usfan north-west of Mecca were still at the heart of 
the territory of Khuza‘a (cf. al-Baladhuri, Futah, 452; 
KHuzA‘a, at V, 79b), and this was probably true for 
the Salil as well. 

After the conquests, some of the Salil settled in 
‘Irak (Nasab Ma‘add, ii, 445, where a member the 
Hizmir subdivision who was a sharif in ‘Irak and a 
government official is mentioned; Khuza‘at al-Higjaz 
and Khuza‘at al-‘Irak are mentioned, with reference to 
the time of ‘Abd al-Malik, in al-Wazir al-Maghribi, 
Adab al-khawass, ed. al-Djasir, Riyad 1400/1980, 134). 
Others settled in Khurasan: Malik b. al-Haytham of 
the Kumayr was one of the nukaba? [see NakiB] of the 
‘Abbasid da‘wa, and two of his sons were in charge of 
the shurta in the early ‘Abbasid period (Nasab Ma‘add, 
ii, 442; Ibn Hazm, Djamharat ansab al-‘arab, ed. 
Hariin, Cairo 1382/1962, 236; Akhbar al-dawla al- 
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Djabbar al-Muttalibi, Beirut 1971, 216; Sharon, Black 
banners from the East, Jerusalem 1983, 192; al-Tabari, 
index; the prominent role played by Khuza‘a and 
their mawali in the da‘wa indicates that studying the 
history of this tribe after the conquests will further our 
understanding of the da‘wa; cf. Caskel, ii, 41). 
Malik’s brother, ‘Awf, was one of the kuwwad of the 
da‘wa and a mosque in Cairo (misr) was called after 
him (Nasab Ma‘add, ii, 442). The above-mentioned 
Kurz b. SAlkama is said to have inhabited ‘Askalan 
(Ibn Hadjar, /saba, v, 584). However, many Salilis 
probably never left Arabia: al-Kalkashandi (d. 
821/1418) reported that Barza near SUsfan was in- 
habited, among others, by the Salul (see on this place, 
Lecker, The Bani Sulaym, xiii [map], 148). 

2. The Salil of the Haw4zin was either a man or 
a woman: Salil was either the nickname of Murra, 
son of Sa‘sa‘a b. Mu‘awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin; or 
the name of Murra’s wife, a slave girl (umm walad) 
after whom her children were called (see e.g. Ibn al- 
Kalbi, Nasab Ma‘add, ii, 446; Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Kurtubi, al-Ta‘rif fi ’l-ansab wa ’l-tanwih li-dhawi ’l- 
ahsab, ed. Sa‘d ‘Abd al-Maksiid Zalam, Cairo 
[1407/1986], 81; al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-adab, ed. 
Harun, Cairo 1387-1406/1967-86, iv, 442; cf. Caskel, 
ii, 509); or the name of a daughter of Dhuhl b. 
Shayban b. Tha‘laba (i.e. the eponym of the Bana 
Dhuhl of the Bakr b. Wa?il [¢.v.]); she was married to 
Murra b. Sa‘sa‘a b. Mu‘awiya b. Bakr b. Hawazin 
and bore him all his sons, hence the Band Murra were 
called after her Bana Salal (Ibn al-Kalbi, Dyamharat al- 
nasab, ed. Nadji Hasan, Beirut 1407/1986, 379; Ibn 
Hazm, Dyamhara, 271-2; cf. Caskel, i, 114, ii, 509). 
According to another version, only some of the Bana 
Murra were called Bana Salal: Salil bint Dbuhl b. 
Shayban was the mother of the Bani Djandal b. 
Murra b. Sa‘sa‘a (al-Hazimi, ‘Udjalat al-mubtadi wa- 
fudalat al-muntahi ft ’l-nasab, ed. ‘Abd Allah Kannan, 
Cairo 1384/1965, 74; al-Wazir al-Maghribi, Jnds, 186 
n.). In other words, according to this version, the 
Bani Salal were the descendants of Djandal b. 
Murra. The genealogists list the following as eponyms 
of tribal groups: Djandal b. Murra, ‘Ammara b. 
Zabin, Hawza b. ‘Amr and Tamima b. ‘Amr. The 
Salal were not among the most prestigious tribes (al- 
Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-kulib fi ’l-mudaf wa ’l-mansib, ed. 
Muhammad Abu ’1-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1384/1965, 
352; al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubala>, ed. Shu‘ayb 
al-Arnawit e al., Beirut 1401-9/1981-8, iv, 411; al- 
Djahiz, al-Bayaén wa ’l-tabyin, ed. Harin, Cairo 
1395/1975, iv, 36). 

The Salul still inhabit their old territory south of 
Tarif, especially Wadi Bisha (Hamad al-Djasir, al- 
Sha%r ‘Abd Allah b. Hammam al-Salili, in Maqjallat al- 
‘Arab {Riyad], i [1386-7/1966-7], 37-43; C.J. Lyall, 
The Diwans of ‘Abid thn al-Abras and ‘Amir ibn af-Tufail, 
Leiden and London 1913, 113-14; Yakut, s.v. Bésha). 

Karada b. Nufatha of the Salil is said to have come 
to the Prophet in a delegation together with other 
Salilis. They embraced Islam and the Prophet 
declared him their leader (Ibn Hadjar, Jsaba, v, 430-1, 
for another Salali, Nahik b. Kusayy, said to have 
come to the Prophet, see ibid. , vi, 477). Abi Maryam 
Malik b. Rabi‘a al-Salili reportedly gave the Prophet 
the pledge of allegiance at Hudaybiyya (zbid., v, 
724-5). 

After the conquests, some of the Salil settled in 
Kifa (for Abi Maryam, see Ibn Sad, vi, 37; Ibn 
Makala, al-kmal, i, 227; see also Yakit, s.v. Djab- 
bana; al-Baladhuri, Futih, 285; ‘Abd Allah b. Ham- 
m4m al-Salili was in Kifa at the time of Mu‘awiya; 
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see e.g. Aghani’, xiv, 120). Ibn al-Kalbi mentions 
several Salili supporters of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (see also 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Thakafi, al-Gharat, ed. 
Djalal al-Din al-Muhaddith, Tehran 1395/1975, in- 
dex, s.v. ‘Asim b. Damra and Hind b. ‘Asim; Ibn 
Hadjar, Isdba, ii, 13-4, s.v. Hubshi b. Djunada). 
There were also Salilis in Mawsil (cf. N. Abbott, A 
new papyrus and a review of the administration of ‘Ubaid 
Allah b. al-Habhab, in Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor 
of Hamilton A.R. Gibb, ed. G. Makdisi, Leiden 1965, 
25; SUbayd Allah was the ancestor of the Habahiba 
who lived in Mawsil, or of some of them; al-Azdi, 
Ta*rikh al-Mawsil, Cairo 1387/1967, 27). Other 
members of the Salil settled in al-Andalus (Ibn 
Hazm, Djamhara, 272). 

In the Islamic period, the Salal, or some of them, 
were probably incorporated in the famous ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a [9.v.], possibly as a result of conditions in the 
garrison cities. This development is reflected in the 
lineage of one of them, referred to as al-‘Amiri al- 
Salali, where ‘Amir is inserted between Murra and 
Sa‘sa‘a: ... Murra b. ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a (Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba, vi, “477, quoting Ibn al-Kalbi; Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd, v, 44-5, s.v. Nahik b. Kusayy ... b. Murra b. 
‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a al-‘Amiri al-Salali). 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(M. Lecker) 

SALUR, one of the Oghuz (Tiirkmen) tribes. 

They are first mentioned in Mahmtd_ al- 
Kashghari’s {9¢.v.] Diwan lughat al-turk (written 
464/1072, tr. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly as Compendium 
of the Turkic dialects, Cambridge, Mass. 1982-5, i, 101) 
as one of the 22 branches of the Oghuz. They may, 
in fact, have been the chief branch of that confedera- 
tion. In the 4th/10th century, the Oghuz were spread 
across a wide area from the Issik-Kul west to the Cas- 
pian Sea (P. Golden, The migrations of the Oguz, in Ar- 
chivum ottomanicum, iv [1972], 45-84). According to 
Rashid al-Din [9.v.], in his semi-legendary ‘‘Oghuz- 
nama,” i.e. the Ta°rikh-t Turkan wa Oghuz wa hikayat-i 
djthangiri-i Z section of his Djami“ al-tawarikh (written 
ca. 710/1310), the name Salur, as derived from the 
verb salmak, meant ‘‘ready to attack, warrior.’? He 
adds that the Salur tribe traced its descent from Dagh 
Khan, one of the six sons of Oghuz Khan, and was 
among a subgroup of tribes known as the tzok (an 
analysis of this source is in F. Siimer, Oguziar’a ait 
destant mahiyetde eserler, in AUDTCFD, xvii [1959], 359- 
87; see also A.Z.V. Togan, Oguz destani, Resideddin 
oguznamesi, terciime ve tahlili, Istanbul 1972, 51, 53-5, 
138-42). In the Turkish epic Dede Korkut [q.v.], the 
earliest surviving version of which dates from 
732/1332 but which appears to reflect certain events of 
the 4th-5th/10th-11th centuries, one Salur Kazan, 
who is the son-in-law and chief dey of Bayindir Khan, 
the king of the Oghuz, is the main protagonist. He 
struggles primarily against the Petenegs (Simer, op. 
tt., 395-451). 

By the 5th/11th century, most of the Oghuz had 
been converted, at least nominally, to Islam, and 
many of them had moved as far west as Khurasan. 
Most of the Salur appear to have participated in this 
westward migration. They eventually travelled across 
northern Persia and through Adharbaydjan, perhaps 
reaching eastern Anatolia in the late 5th/1 1th or early 
6th/12th century as part of the general Saldjak inva- 
sion. They are one of only six Oghuz tribes that can 
be identified in the Saldjik realm before the Mongol 
invasion in the 7th/13th century (Cl. Cahen, Pre- 
Ottoman Turkey, London 1968, 35). After the founding 
of the Great anaes Empire, some of the Salur estab- 
lished the Salghirid [9.0.] dynasty in Fars (543- 


668/1148-1270) (M.F. K6prilti, Osman  im- 
paratorlugu’nun etnik mensei mes’eleleri, in Belleten, vii 
[1943], 252, n. 1). Others moved into eastern, 
southern, and central Anatolia and were to be found 
around Amasya, Tokat, Siwas, Isparta, Adana, and 
even Tarabulus (Tripoli) in Syria. They no doubt 
played an important military and political role in the 
Saldjak sultanate of Rim and may have been involv- 
ed in the great uprising of the Turkmen known as the 
Baba’i [g.v.] revolt (638/1240). In the late 7th/13th 
century, one Salur Bey was a leader of ‘‘white- 
hatted’’ Tarkmen who resisted the Mongols and their 
Saldjak allies (O. Turan, Selguklular zamaninda tiirkiye 
tartht, Istanbul 1984, 514-7). 

The Salur were definitely an element in the rise of 
several beyliks. Some Salur served in the army of 
Bahram Shah (ca. 555-617/1160-1220) of the 
Mengiitekids [9. v.] of Erzindjan. They were with him 
when he joined a campaign against Georgia in 
598/1202 led by the Saldjauk sultan of Ram, Sulayman 
II. In the view of Képrili, the Karaman-oghullari 
[g.v.] were descended from the Karaman branch of 
the Salur (his fundamental Oghuz etnolozhisine da?ir 
notlar, in TM, i [1925], 193, n. 1). They also appeared 
in the udus of Dhu ’l-Kadr (¢.v.] around Elbistan 
(8th/i4th century). The Salur who lived near 
Tarabulus migrated to the Cukur-Ova plain around 
Adana (7th/13th century) and became part of the ulus 
of the Ramadan-oghullari [¢.0.] (Siimer, Cukur-Ova 
tarihine dair arastirmalar, in Tarih Arastirmalant Dergist, i 
[1963], 9, 23, 26-27, 29, 76; idem, Osmanli devrinde 
anadoluda yasayan bazt tigoklu oguz boylarina mensup tesek- 
kiiller, in Istanbul Universitesi Iktisat Fakiiltesi Mecmuasi, 
xi {1952], 453-9, 486-92). The writer Fakhr al-Din 
Muhammad b. Khadja Hasan al-Salghuri al- 
Diwrighi (b. 631/1236), who gained fame in both 
Turkish and Persian letters, was from this tribe 
(Turan, Dogu anadolu tiirk devletleri tarthi, Istanbul 
1980, 69) as were the poet and statesman Kadi 
Burhan al-Din (d. ca. 800/1398 [q.v.]), who put an 
end to the government of Eretna (q.v.], and the poet 
Mustafa b. Yusuf (Kadi Darir) of Erzurum (d. second 
half of 8th/14th century) (Togan, Umumi tirk tarthine 
giris, Istanbul 1946, repr. 1981, 272). A Salur Khan 
also appears in the genealogy of Uzun Hasan (861- 
82/1457-78) of the Ak-Koyunlu (JJ.E. Woods, The Aq- 
quyunlu, Minneapolis 1976, 187). The Salur were still 
found around Siwas and Adana in the early 10th/16th 
century, according to the Ottoman defters for those 
regions. In the former, they were called the Ak-Salur. 
By the first half of the 11th/17th century, the Salur 
were all settled and had lost their tribal organisation 
(Stmer, Osmant: devrinde ... tesekkiller, 453-9). There 
are many villages with the name Salur in Anatolia, 
even in western Anatolia, but it is difficult to deter- 
mine when they were so named. 

As for the Salur who remained in Khurasan, main- 
ly around Marw and Sarakhs, some migrated to 
China in the late 8th/14th century to become the 
present-day Salars [g.v.]. According to Abu ’l-Ghazi 
Bahadur Khin’s [q.v.] semi-legendary Shadjara-i 
tarakima (written 1070/1659), others migrated to 
Mangishlak or as far as ‘Irak (Stimer, Oguzlar’a ait ... 
eserler, 389-95, for analysis), perhaps in the 9th/15th 
century. Those who went to Mangishlak were led by 
the Ersari [g.v. in Suppl.] who were at the head of the 
“outer Salur’’ in contrast to the ‘‘inner Salur’’, who 
included the Salur proper as well as the Tekke, Sarik, 
and Yomut. These movements significantly reduced 
the number and power of the Salur in Khurasan. 
Nevertheless, between 1525-35, the Salur of 
Khurasan clashed with Sufyan Khan, the Ozbeg ruler 
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of Gurgandj or Urgandj. They also joined other 
Tirkmen in the struggle against the Shi‘I Safawids. In 
1597, they raided the area of Astarabad, but submit- 
ted the next year to Shah ‘Abbas. This pacification 
was no doubt temporary. In 1843, the Salur and 
Tekke captured Marw and around 1838 they rose to 
support a revolt in Sarakhs led by a former governor 
of Khurasan. The Persians crushed this revolt with 
great difficulty. The Salur subsequently lost their im- 
portance. Before the Russians began their occupation 
of Tirkmenistan in 1869, the Salur lived primarily in 
the region between Sarakhs and the Murghab River. 
In the early 20th century, they were still concentrated 
around Sarakhs and along the Hari Rid River in 
Turkmenistan. In the 13th/19th century, travellers 
estimated their population to be anywhere between 
2,000 and 20,000 families divided among three 
branches of the tribe: Yalawat, Karaman, and Ana- 
Béleghi (Kiti-Agha). Since the coming of the Rus- 
sians, they have maintained their identity under the 
leadership of the Tekke. They are now completely 
sedentary and have lost their tribal distinction. 
Bibliography (in addition to works cited in the 
text): V.V. Barthold, A history of the Turkmen people, 
in vol. iii of Four studies on the history of Central Asia, 

Leiden 1962, 109 ff.; F. Simer, Oguzlar (tuirkmenter): 

tarihleri-boy teskilats-destanlan, Ankara 1967, 138-41, 

209-13, 327-35, 436-7; Cl. Cahen, Les tribus turques 

d’Asie Occidentale pendant la période seljukide, in 

WZKM, li (1948-52), 180-1; P. Golden, An introduc- 

tion to the history of the Turkic peoples, Wiesbaden 1992, 

205-8, 355, 400; IA, arts. Salur (Kopriilii-Zade 

Fuad-[i. Kafesoglu}) and Tiirkmenler, at 671 (M. 

Saray)._ (G. LetserR) 

SALWA (a.), a noun with a generic sense (nomen 
unitatis, salwa', pl. salawa, denotes first of all the 
quail (Coturnix coturnix), of the order of Galliformae, 
family of Phasianidae), from Latin quaquila, with the 
synonym sumdnd, sumand', pl. sumanayat. The two 
Semitic roots s-/-w and s-m-n evoke the idea of fatness; 
the same sense is found in the Hebrew slaw, pl. 
salwim, and in the Syriac salwai. 

It is under this name that the quail is mentioned in 
the Bible (Exod. xvi, 11-13; Num. xi, 31-2; Ps. Ixxvii, 
27; Ps. civ, 40; Wisdom of Solomon, xvi, 2) with 
regard to the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt to the 
Promised Land. Lacking provisions on their journey 
through the desert of Sin, between Elim and Sinai, 
they began to complain, and Moses had to call upon 
the Most High, who sent down to them a “‘rain’’ of 
quails and manna which covered the ground. In the 
following spring, weary of manna, they demanded 
more meat, and there came fresh clouds of quails from 
beyond the sea which came down upon their camp; 
there were so many that the Israelites were able to dry 
them, in the fashion of the Egyptians at that time, and 
thus live off them for over a month. These massive 
clouds of quails may be explained by the intense an- 
nual migrations and comings-and-goings of these 
birds who, like swallows and many other species, go 
to spend the winter, after nesting, in warm countries 
and then return for the summer to more temperate 
lands. 

Having drawn this information from the Biblical 
texts, the Kur’an evokes these occurrences in three 
places (II, 54/56; VII, 159/160; and XX, 79/82) with- 
out changing the terms of the story. 

Some exegetes put forward the idea that salw@ could 
_possibly designate the grasshopper, the flying-fish, the 
grouse, the Casarka duck or the crane, etc., but such 
suggestions can be justified neither linguistically nor 
etologically, since most of these creatures are inedible 





and are unknown in the regions in question. It is on 
the other hand well-known that the quail is one of the 
most delicate game birds, much sought after by 
gourmets and assiduously hunted wherever it may 
pass by. Its nocturnal flights, sometimes in groups of 
hundreds, regularly reach the peripheries of the 
Mediterranean. Thus on the island of Capri, in 
September, the ground is covered by these birds arriv- 
ing, to such an extent that, according to Tristram, the 
bishop, who drew a certain amount of revenue from 
them, bore the name ‘“‘bishop of the quails’’. 

In addition to the two names salwa and sumana, the 
quail bears other appellations, in various regions and 
in the different local Arabic dialects. In the Near East 
there is muray%, mur‘at al-barr, summanalsimmana, firr 
and firi, and in the Maghrib, samman, summina, 
mallaha and darradj. An ancient belief held that the 
quail would be inevitably struck down by stormy 
weather, whence its name katil al-ra‘d ‘‘the victim of 
thunder’’. In Berber, the names éasemmant, tamryoust 
and tberdfelt are known for it. Corresponding to salwa, 
the Turkish name bildirgjin is from the same root as 
the Persian baldarcin/bildircin/buldurcin, to which may 
be added local names like badbada, bidana, gilta, karak, 
kardjafuk, karkarak, larda, larida, walagj, wartagj, wartak, 
watak and wushm. 

As well as having succulent meat, the quail, accord- 
ing to al-Damiri, has several specific qualities. Thus 
its head, buried in a dovecote, will make all parasites 
flee away, and, burnt and used to fumigate the wood, 
will free it from all woodworm. If a person whose eyes 
are affected by rheum carries one of its eyes on his 
person, he will be cured of his condition. Mixed with 
saffron, its gall is an excellent unguent for scurfy skin, 
and its dried and pounded-up dung placed on ulcers 
will make them disappear. Finally, in falconry, a sick 
goshawk can be cured by feeding to it quail’s liver. 

The partridge and quail have always been for 
hunters some of the most sought-after game birds. 
They were constantly the prey of falconry, from the 
wrist with the sparrow-hawk and merlin [see 
BAYzARA]. Other methods of capturing quail were and 
still are very varied. Since it constantly runs along the 
ground, only flying when forced and hemmed in, 
lurking in dense herbage and thickets, it is caught by 
means of a quail-call (saffara) which imitates the call of 
the male, reproduced in French by the onomatopoeic 
“‘paye-tes-dettes’’. In the Maghrib, hunters use their 
flowing burnouses as a net by spreading them over the 
bushes where quail rest when they arrive after their 
lengthy migration. They are, at that time, very 
vulnerable and the episodes related in the Bible set in 
the time of the exodus of the Israelites through the 
desert, are easily understandable. At the present time, 
shooting quail with pointer hounds reduces con- 
siderably the numbers of the species each year, but 
very recently, this has been modified by the commer- 
cial rearing of quails. 

As well as being the main term for ‘‘quail’’, salwa 
is at the same time used for a land-hugging member 
of the Rallidae family (iki), the corncrake or land- 
rail (Crex crex, Crex pratensis), whose mode of life is 
quite similar to that of the quail, since it frequents 
similar habitats, keeping to the ground, hiding in 
thickets, long grass and crops, migrating more or less 
at the same times and towards the same latitudes; it 
is everywhere the ‘‘companion”’ of the quail and, 
moreover, its meat is enjoyed. For all these reasons 
and, being double the size of the quail, it has acquired 
the name in French of rot de cailles, likewise in German 
with Wachtelkénig, in Italian with Re di quaglie and in 
Spanish with Guion de codornices = ‘‘quails’ guidon’’. 
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In the Maghrib, it is the ‘quails’ mule’’ (dagh/ al- 
samman) and the ‘‘slow, lazy one’’ (abu ‘l-rakhwa) 
because of its clumsy flight, whilst in Berber it is the 
‘‘quails’ donkey’’ (aryul en-tsekkurin). In al-Damiri, it 
is mentioned under sifrid, being considered as very 
cowardly, whence the saying adjban min siffrid ‘‘more 
cowardly that a corncrake’’. Finally, it is remarkable 
that al-Kazwini mentions neither the sa/wda nor the 
sifrid. 

Bibliography (in alphabetical order): Allouse, al- 
Tuyitr al-‘Irakiyyal Birds of Iraq, Baghdad 1960, ii, 7- 
10, 20-1; Aristotle, History of animals, Fr. tr. J. 
Tricot, Paris 1957, see table s.v. ortux and krex; A.E. 
Brehm, Les oiseaux (L’homme et les animaux), Fr. 
ed. Z. Gerbe, Paris 1878, 378-82, 695-98; F.O. 
Cave and J.D. Macdonald, Birds of the Sudan, Lon- 
don 1955, 10; Dr. Chenu, Encyclopédie d’histoire 
naturelle, Paris 1854, part iv, Otseaux, 150; Damiri, 
Hayat al-hayawén al-kubra, Cairo 1928-9, ii, 26; 
Djahiz, Hayawan, Cairo 1938-45, i, 213, 222, 11, 
164, 111, 184, iv, 302, v, 246; H. Eisenstein, Fin- 
fihrung in die arabische Zoographie, Berlin 1990, index 
s.v. Wachtel; R.D. Etchecopar and F. Hie, Les 
otseaux du Nord de l’Afrique, Paris 1964, 174, 189 
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du Proche et Moyen Orient, Paris 1970, 225, 245; 
M.L.CI. Fillion, Atlas de l’histoire naturelle de la Bible, 
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Viré, De la chasse, Paris 1984, 156 and n. 289; 
Islamic Republic of Iran, Dept. of the Environ- 
ment, Parrandigan-i Iran/The birds of Iran, ?>Tehran 
1983, 115, 126; Kushadjim, K. al-Masayid wa ’l- 
matarid, Baghdad 1954, 285; A. al-Ma‘lif, Mu‘djam 
al-hayawan/An Arabic zoological dictionary, Cairo 1932, 
173-4, 98-200; R. Meintertzhagen, Birds of Egypt, 
London 1930, s.vv. Quail, Corncrake; idem, Birds 
of Arabia, London 1954, 558, 567; U. Schapka, Die 
persischen Vogelnamen, diss. Univ. of Wirzburg 1972, 
22 no. 68, 28 no. 91, 130-1 nos. 438, 440; H.B. 
Tristram, The natural history of the Bible, London 
1889, 231; F. Vigouroux, Dict. dela Bible, 2nd impr. 
Paris 1912, ii/1, 33-7; idem, La Bible et le découvertes 
modernes, Paris 1889, ii, 463-8; T. Wood, Bible 
animals, London 1884, 434. (F. Viré) 
SAM, a term originally referring to the 

Biblical personage, in modern times used also 
with linguistic reference. 

1. The Biblical personage. 

Here, Sam denotes in Arabic lore and tradition 
Shem, the son of Noah [see nuy]. The Kur’an does 
not mention any of the sons of Noah by name but 
alludes to them in VII, 64, X, 73, XI, 40, XXIII, 27 
and XXVI, 119. 

The Islamic tradition develops many details regard- 
ing Shem. His mother was ‘Amzirah (cf. Jubilees, iv, 
33) and he was born 98 years before the flood. He and 
his wife Salib were saved from the Deluge by entering 
the ark. They had four, five or six sons. After the inci- 
dent of his father’s accidental exposure of his genitals 
in which Shem (and Japheth [see YAFITH]) covered 
them up while Ham [see HAM] laughed, Shem was 
promised by Noah that God will shield Shem’s 
descendants as Shem shielded Noah’s private parts 
(al-Kisa°i, Kisas al-anbiya?, ed. J. Eisenberg, Leiden 
1922, 98-9; al-Tabari, i, 212, Eng. tr. W. Brinner, 
The history of al-Tabart. Prophets and patriarchs, Albany 
1987, 11-2). Shem was then given ‘‘the middle of the 
earth’? as his inheritance (cf. Kur’4n, XX XVII, 77), 


making him the ancestor of the Arabs and the Per- 
sians as well as the Byzantines according to’ some 
traditions (cf. Genesis, x, 21-31). 

Reference to Shem is made on two other occasions 
in the Islamic tradition. According to al-Kisa’i, the 
well into which Joseph [see yUsuF] was thrown by his 
brothers was dug by Shem and had a sign on it which 
read, ‘‘This is the Well of Sorrows’’ (Kisa71, Kisas, 
159). More widespread is a story connected to 
Kuran, III, 49 (cf. V, 110) which concerns the ability 
of Jesus [see ‘IsA] to raise the dead. Shem is frequently 
counted as one of the four persons revived by Jesus. 
Those who demanded this miracle of Jesus said, 
‘*Here is the tomb of Shem: raise him!’’, and Jesus 
complied. Shem’s hair was white but he explained 
that it had only just turned that colour as a result of 
his fear that he was being raised for the final judge- 
ment. (Mukatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir, Cairo 1979, i, 
277; Abu ’l-Layth al-Samarkandi, Tafsir, Baghdad 
1985, ii, 68-9; al-Kisa*1, Kisas, 307; al-Kurtubi, al- 
Dyami‘ li-ahkam al-Kur’an, Beirut 1967, iv, 94-5). The 
same story is told by al-Tabari (i, 187; Eng. tr. F. 
Rosenthal, The history of al-Tabari. General introduction 
and From the creation to the flood, Albany 1989, 357; al- 
Tabari, Dyami‘ al-bayan, Cairo 1905, xii, 22), concern- 
ing Kur’an, XI, 39, with Ham as the character in- 
volved; the difference in identification is probably the 
result of an understanding that Ham would be the son 
properly afraid of the final judgement, rather than 
Shem. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 
(A. Rippin) 

2. With reference to the Semitic languages. 

The relative adjective sami is used in modern Arabic 
as a rendition of ‘‘Semitic’’, ’’sémitique’’, etc., thus 
al-lughat al-sdémiyya ‘‘the Semitic languages.’’ Impor- 
tant for the introduction of this notion into the Arabic- 
speaking world was the Christian Arab novelist and 
historian Djirdji Zaydan (1861-1914 [q.v.]) in his al- 
Alfaz al-‘arabiyya wa ’l-falsafa al-lughawiyya (Beirut 
1886, 3-5), where a classification of the Semitic 
languages is also offered. His source for these matters 
was his teacher at the American College of Beirut, 
Cornelis van Dijk (1818-95; see on him Kahhila viii, 
142-3), to whom Zaydan’s book is also dedicated. In 
his later work Ta*rikh al-lugha al-‘arabiyya (1st ed. Cairo 
1904; ed. ‘Isam Nir al-Din, Beirut 1980, 37-8) he 
speaks of the various al-lughat al-samiyya, but he also 
uses the singular al-lugha al-samiyya to denote the 
“‘mother’’ of all Semitic languages, as well as the 
noun al-samiyyiin for the people who spoke it. This 
usage seems to be well established at this time, as con- 
temporary dictionaries of the Islamic languages show. 

(a) Precursors in the Islamic world. 

Some Muslim historians, starting with al-Mas‘tdi 
(d. 345/956 [9.v.]), have a system of seven ancient na- 
tions (umam). They are defined first and foremost 
linguistically, but also in terms of once having been a 
single realm with an advanced state of civilisation. In 
al-Mas‘tdi the Seven Nations include the Persians, 
the Chaldaeans, the Greeks (and other Europeans), 
the Libyans (i.e. Africans, including the ancient 
Egyptians), the Turks, the Indians, and the Chinese 
(al-Tanbih wa ’l-ishraf, ed. M.J. de Goeje, Leiden 
1894, 77 ff.; cf. Tarif Khalidi, /slamic historiography. 
The histories of Mas‘adi, Albany 1975, 81-113). Al- 
Mas‘idi’s ‘‘Chaldaeans’’ (kaldaniyyin) consist of 
several smaller nations whose common kingdom, in 
the Fertile Crescent and the Arabian Peninsula, 
preceded that of the Persians and whose common 
language was Syriac. They included the Babylonians, 
Ninivites, Assyrians, Arameans (plus more recent 
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descendants), the Hebrews, and the ancient Arabs. 
The author also comments on the close relationship 
between Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac. I. Yu. Kraé- 
kovskii, therefore, did not hesitate to ascribe to al- 
Mas‘idi the conception of a ‘‘Semitic’’ race (Ta*rikh 
al-adab al-djughrafi, Cairo 1963-5, 182-3; Khalidi, op. 
cit., 93 and n. 2). 

Notions about the relatedness of the several Semitic 
languages are, however, very sparse, as far as Muslim 
and Christian authors are concerned, although it 
stands to reason that, e.g., translators from Syriac in- 
to Arabic and specialists on the materia medica, who had 
to identify the names of drugs in various languages, 
would be aware of similarities. One of the few Arab 
grammarians who was interested in languages other 
than Arabic, Abi Hayy4n al-Gharna¢i (d. 745/1344 
(g.v.]) wrote a work on the language of the Abyssi- 
nians (habash), probably meaning Ethiopic, which has, 
however, not been preserved (Brockelmann, S II, 
136). It is to the credit of the Jewish grammarians in 
the Islamic realm, who were steeped in all three 
languages, Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic, that the 
foundation of Semitic studies—though not under that 
name—has to be placed. The first to propose explicit 
comparisons, mainly for exegetical purposes, was 
Yahida b. Kuraysh (ca. 900). For further names and 
literature, see JUDAEO-ARABIC, here at IV, 305. 

(b) The development of the notion ‘‘Semitic’’ in the West. 

The term ‘‘Semitic’’? for a family of related 
languages was coined by the historian, Biblical 
scholar, and influential Slavicist August Ludwig (von) 
Schl6zer (1735-1809) who took his inspiration from 
the Biblical genealogy of Genesis, x (see Repertorium fiir 
biblische und morgenlandische Literatur, viii [1781], 161; 
note, however, that Johann Christoph Adelung, 
Mithridates, i, 300, says, without reference, that 
Johann Gottfried Eichhorn (1752-1827) was the first 
to use this term). However, the fact that these 
languages were related had been recognised much 
earlier in the West (and in the East even before, see 
above). Guillaume Postel (Guilelmus Postellus) 
(1510-81), author of the first Western grammar of 
Classical Arabic (1538 or 1539), wrote comprehensive 
works on Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaean, and Arabic, in- 
cluding speculations of a rather mystical nature about 
their common origin (cf. Fick, Arabische Studien, 39, 
42-3). In the following two-and-a-half centuries, more 
than three dozen polyglot grammars, dictionaries, 
and chrestomathies were published, often covering all 
of the known Semitic languages (cf., e.g., the title of 
Bonifazio Finetti, Trattato della lingua Ebratca e sue affine 
Rabbinica, Caldaica, Syra, Samaritana, Fenice e Punica, 
Arabica, Aethtopica ed Amharica, Venice 1756) but not 
infrequently including also other Oriental languages, 
such as Armenian and Persian (bibliographies in 
Eichhorn, 403-4, 409-11, 484-5, and Adelung, 303- 
6). Important for comparative purposes were the four 
polyglot Bible editions. While all these collections 
were no doubt in tune with the polymathic Zeitgeist 
which produced collectanea, encyclopaedias, and 
other cumulative works in all and sundry fields, the 
relatedness of the Semitic languages and, in par- 
ticular, the relationship between Hebrew and Arabic 
was more and more considered to be important for 
Biblical exegesis. Typical for this approach is the work 
of the Leyden Professor Albert Schultens (1686-1750), 
starting with his Dissertatio theologico-philologica de 
utilitate linguae arabicae in interpretanda sacra lingua 
(1706). Thanks to its indigenous lexicographers, 
Arabic had, of course, the richest attested vocabulary 
and was thus the language of choice in the endeavours 
of elucidating Biblical cruxes with recourse to 


cognates in related languages. However, it created a 
problem for the philologists in the 18th century, who 
still believed Hebrew to be the First Language, since 
Arabic with its case and mood inflection seemed to be 
rather more archaic. This dilemma was solved in 1788 
by Johann Gottfried Hasse, who assumed, like others, 
that originally Arabic did not have the desinential in- 
flections and that the latter were introduced into the 
language by Arab grammarians on the basis of Greek 
models (sic, see Gruntfest, in Bzbl.). 

Toward the end of the 18th century and ever- 
increasingly in the 19th century, Arabic and Semitic 
studies ceased to be anctllae theologiae. The great ad- 
vances made in Indo-European comparative 
linguistics stimulated comparative Semitics. At the 
same time, the term ‘‘Semitic’’ was hypostasised to 
give birth to the term ‘‘Semites’’ which was used to 
designate not only the Proto-Semites, Ursemiten, 
before they broke up into the various Semitic peoples, 
but also the totality of the Semitic-speaking tribes and 
nations. With the growing interest in racial theories, 
a corollary of the rise of nationalism, the ‘‘Semites’’ 
became a race with a specific physical, but quite im- 
portantly also a mental make-up, most often con- 
trasted with the Indo-European race. The first com- 
parative grammar of the Semitic languages, Ernest 
Renan’s (1833-92) Histoire général et systeme comparé des 
langues sémitiques (1853) was an embodiment of both 
tendencies. His negative characterising of the 
“*Semites’’ (who have a knack for monotheism, but a 
lack of almost all other cultural achievements) was 
very influential, but did not go unchallenged. Suffice 
it to mention two works: Daniel (David) Chwolson, 
Die semitischen Volker, Versuch einer Charakteristik (Berlin 
1872), and Theodor Néldeke, Zur Charakteristtk der 
Semiten, in Orientalische Skizzen (Berlin 1892). The more 
scholarly linguistic work was carried out by the foun- 
ding fathers of modern Semitic studies: Franz 
Praetorius (1847-1927), Theodor Ndldeke (1836- 
1930), Ignazio Guidi (1844-1935) and William 
Wright (1830-89). Ndldeke and Wright produced 
comprehensive works on the Semitic languages (see 
Bibl.). The full harvest of all their work was brought 
in by Carl Brockelmann (1868-1956) in his 
monumental Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen, 2 vols., Berlin 1907-13. Though 
partly dated due to new discoveries and new 
methodologies, it has not yet been superseded. 

Changes in the notion of ‘‘Semitic’’ in recent 
decades have to do with the clear recognition of the 
language family as being part of the larger Afroasiatic 
phylum. See below, section (c). 

Bibliography: J.Ch. Adelung, Mithridates oder 
allgemeine Sprachenkunde. Erster Theil, Berlin 1806; J. 
Fick, Die arabischen Studien in Europa, Leipzig 1955; 
Jj.G. Eichhorn, Geschichte der neuern Sprachenkunde. 
Erste Abtheilung, Gottingen 1807; Y. Gruntfest, 
From the history of Semitic linguistics in Europe: an early 
theory of redundancy of Arabic case-endings, in K. 
Dévényi and T. Ivanyi (eds.), Proceedings of the Collo- 
quium on Arabic Grammar, Budapest, 1-7 September 
1991 (= The Arabist, Budapest Studies in Arabic, 3-4), 
Budapest 1991, 195-200; Th. Néldeke, Die 
Semitischen Sprachen, Leipzig 1899 (written original- 
ly for the 9th ed. of the Encyclopaedia Britannica), W. 
Wright, Lectures on the comparative grammar of the 
Semitic languages, Cambridge 1890. See also HAM. 

(W.P. HEInrIcHs) 

(c) The Semitic languages. An overview. 

The Semitic family of languages has a longer 
recorded history than any other linguistic group. The 
main languages and language groups of the family are 
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reviewed below in the order of their first appearance. 
Thereafter, the genetic subgrouping of the family and 
the interrelationships of the various languages are 
considered. 

The first attested Semitic languages are Akkadian 
and Eblaite, both of which were usually written on 
clay tablets in the cuneiform script originally 
developed for the writing of the non-Semitic 
Sumerian language in southern ‘Irak. Mesopotamia 
Akkadian, the language of the Semitic Assyrians and 
Babylonians of Mesopotamia, is known from tens of 
thousands of documents in a wide variety of genres, 
such as myths and epics, letters, royal inscriptions, 
legal contracts, economic receipts, omens, and 
mathematical, medical and school texts. Akkadian 
begins to appear as early as the 26th century B.C., 
and the scattered documents of the earliest period are 
collectively referred to simply as Old Akkadian. 
From the beginning of the second millennium, two 
principal dialects are recorded: Assyrian, especially 
in texts from sites along or near the Tigris north of the 
Little Zab; and Babylonian, in texts from sites 
along, near, and between the Euphrates and Tigris, 
mostly to the south of later Baghdad. Scholars further 
sub-divide both of these dialects chronologically, at 
roughly 500-year intervals, into Old (2000-1500), 
Middle (1500-1000), and Neo-Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian (1000-600); Assyrian came to an end with the fall 
of the Assyrian empire near the end of the 7th cen- 
tury, whereas Babylonian continued to be written un- 
til the Ist century A.D. (Late Babylonian; the 
language had, however, probably ceased to be spoken 
and been replaced by Aramaic in most of the area long 
before). For much of the second millennium, Akka- 
dian served as a lingua franca, and Akkadian texts 
from that period have been recovered from sites across 
most of the Near East, including Iran, Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel, and Egypt. Eblaite is recorded on 
clay tablets dated to the 24th-23rd centuries B.C. 
found recently at the site of Tell Mardikh in Syria 
(about 60 km/38 miles south of Aleppo); although the 
writing system is similar to that used for writing Akka- 
dian, there are enough differences in spelling and sign 
usage that the language remains poorly understood; it 
appears, however, to be a close relative, or possibly 
even a dialect, of Akkadian. 

Texts in Ugaritic, the language of the important 
ancient city of Ugarit (modern Ras Shamra near 
Latakia), date from the 14th-13th centuries B.C. Like 
Akkadian, Ugaritic was written on clay tablets in 
cuneiform, but whereas Akkadian cuneiform signs 
depict whole words (logograms) or syllables (i.e., 
comprise a syllabary), Ugaritic cuneiform is alpha- 
betic, with one sign for each of the 27 consonants, plus 
three extras added at the end, two for aleph (hamza) 
with the vowels 7 and u (the original aleph, at the be- 
ginning of the alphabet, being used only for a/ and 
Pal) and another to write certain words with /s/. The 
order of the Ugaritic alphabet, which is generally con- 
sidered to be the original order, from which the 
Phoenician-Hebrew-Aramaic and, ultimately, the 
Arabic, are derived, is as follows: >bghdhwzht 
ypksimdnzs‘Spsqrtgi (% -u 3). Some 1300 
Ugaritic texts have been published thus far; most are 
administrative lists, but there are also many myths, 
rituals, omen texts, and letters. 

The Canaanite group of languages, which in- 
cludes Phoenician, Hebrew, and several poorly- 
attested dialects, begins to appear with the first iden- 
tifiably Phoenician texts in about 1000 B.C., 
although short inscriptions that are less easily 
classified linguistically, in pictographic precursors to 


the Phoenician alphabet, are attested for perhaps five 
or six centuries before that date (in graffiti in Egyptian 
copper mines in the Sinai and in names on bronze ar- 
rowheads). Phoenician texts, especially royal inscrip- 
tions, are known from the ancient city-states of 
Byblos, Tyre and Sidon, as well as other sites. The 
Phoenician dialect of texts from the North African 
Tyrian colony of Carthage (Phoenician garthadast 
“‘new-town’’), and from Carthage’s own colonies all 
around the Mediterranean, is referred to as Punic. 
The 22-letter Phoenician alphabet was borrowed and 
adapted for the writing of numerous other languages, 
including Hebrew, Aramaic (and thence for Arabic), 
and Greek (and thence for Etruscan and Latin). 
Hebrew is first attested archaeologically in inscrip- 
tions of the 10th century B.C., but it is likely that 
parts of the Hebrew Bible derive from a century or 
two earlier. Besides the biblical texts and numerous 
inscriptions from the biblical period, Hebrew was us- 
ed for a vast literature in the centuries immediately 
thereafter, including texts such as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (partly in Aramaic) and the Mishna, and in the 
Mediaeval period as well. Having died out as a 
spoken language, probably at some time around the 
turn of the era, Hebrew was revived in the last cen- 
tury and is thriving as the national language of 
modern Israel. Other Canaanite dialects, known only 
from a few inscriptions dating from the 9th to the 6th 
centuries B.C., include Moabite, Ammonite, and 
Edomite (all from sites in modern Jordan and 
southern Israel). 

Aramaic is first attested in inscriptions found in 
Syria, Iraq, and Israel dating to the 9th and 8th cen- 
turies B.C. During the Persian empire, Aramaic 
served as an official language, a factor that helped 
both to standardise the language and to spread its 
common use: texts from this period are found as far 
afield as Elephantine in Egypt. The Aramaic of the 
biblical book of Ezra is also representative of this Im- 
perial dialect. After the Achaemenid period the use of 
Aramaic continued to be very widespread, but dialec- 
tal differences became more and more apparent. The 
period of Middle Aramaic, from the 3rd century B.C. 
to the 2nd century A.D., comprises texts in the 
Hatran, Nabataean, Palmyrene and Old Syriac 
dialects, as well as the earliest Jewish Aramaic 
targums (translations) of the Bible and other writings. 
In Late Aramaic (from the 3rd century A.D.), dialec- 
tal distinctions become still more pronounced; in ad- 
dition to Syriac, with its vast Christian literature, 
scholars generally recognise Late Eastern Aramaic, 
consisting of Babylonian Jewish Aramaic (the 
language of the Babylonian Talmud) and Mandaic, 
and Late Western Aramaic, consisting of three 
geographical/religious dialects: Galilean or Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic (the language of the Palesti- 
nian Talmud and Midrashim), Samaritan Ara- 
maic, and Judaean or Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic (Palestinian Syriac). Although largely 
displaced by the spread of Arabic, Aramaic has con- 
tinued to be spoken until the present day, by Muslims 
and Christians in three small towns northeast of 
Damascus (Ma‘lala [¢.v.], Djubb‘adin, and Bakh‘a), 
and by Jacobite Christians in a dialect cluster in 
southeastern Turkey (Turoyo), by mostly Nestorian 
Christians and Jews in the Kurdistan area (North- 
eastern Neo-Aramaic or ‘‘Neo-Syriac’’), and by 
the gnostic Mandaeans in western Iran (Neo- 
Mandaic); many speakers of Neo-Aramaic dialects 
have emigrated from the Middle East. 

From the 6th century B.C. until the 5th century 
A.D., there are attested thousands of inscriptions in 
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several dialects referred to collectively as Old (or, 
Epigraphic) South Arabian. As the name implies, 
most of these inscriptions have been discovered in the 
southern Arabian peninsula. The best-attested dialect 
is Sabaic; the others are Minaic, Qatabanian and 
Hadramitic. The texts are written in an alphabet 
whose letter shapes and order differ significantly from 
those of the Phoenician alphabet and its descendants 
and which served as the basis of the Ethiopian script. 
The alphabet preserves all of the consonants of Com- 
mon Semitic, one more than does Arabic (an addi- 
tional /s/. Although the Old South Arabian dialects 
share a number of linguistic features with Arabic, 
such as the use of broken plurals (and this to an even 
greater extent than classical Arabic), they also clearly 
have a number of important traits in common with 
the Ethiopian Semitic languages. 

The closest linguistic relatives of classical Arabic 
are a group of inscriptional dialects subsumed under 
the term Old (or, Early) North Arabic, including 
Thamudic, Dedanite, Lihyanite, Hasaean and 
Safa itic, attested from about the 6th century B.C. to 
the 4th century A.D. Written in scripts derived from 
the Old South Arabian alphabet, these texts are found 
especially in central and northern Arabia as well as in 
southern Syria. It is out of the linguistic milieu of 
these and related dialects that classical Arabic emerg- 
ed, although the written medium was no longer the 
Old South Arabian alphabet but rather a modified 
version of the Nabataean Aramaic script. 

Ethiopian Semitic is first attested in inscriptions 
from the 4th century A.D. The earliest attested 
language is Ge‘ez, originally the language of Aksum, 
but ultimately the classical language of the Ethiopian 
Christian church, studied and promulgated as a 
literary language much like Arabic among Muslims 
and Latin in mediaeval Christian Europe. Early in- 
scriptions were written in the Old South Arabian 
alphabet, the letters of which were later modified with 
the addition of diacritical marks for the vowels, so that 
a syllabary evolved. Closely related to classical Ge‘ez 
are two modern languages: Tigrinya, spoken by 
some three million people, mostly Christians, in 
Tigrai province of Eritrea; and Tigre, the language 
of some hundred thousand individuals, for the most 
part Muslims, of the northern hills, the plains, and the 
coastal areas of Eritrea. Ge‘ez, Tigrinya, and Tigre 
comprise northern Ethiopic. Southern Ethiopic con- 
sists of many modern languages and dialects, the most 
prominent among them being the following: 
Amharic (written since the 16th century), with over 
seven million speakers the second-most prominent 
modern Semitic language, after Arabic; Harari, the 
language of the Muslim city of Harar, unlike other 
Ethiopian Semitic languages usually written in Arabic 
script rather than the indigenous syllabary; and 
several varieties of Gurage, a linguistically and 
religiously mixed group of tribes that includes both 
Muslims and Christians. 

Finally, there is a group of Semitic languages that 
has no written tradition, namely, the Modern South 
Arabian languages spoken by Muslims in eastern 
Yemen and western Oman. The most prominent of 
these is Mehri (including the dialects of Harsiisi and 
Bathari); others are Djibb4li (also called Sheri or, 
improperly, Shkhawri), H6by6t, and Sokotri (on 
the island of Sokotra [¢.v.]). In sum, these languages 
probably have fewer than 100,000 speakers. Although 
proximity to Arabic (and the bilingualism of many of 
the speakers) has resulted in many Arabic loanwords 
and expressions in these languages, they are never- 
theless quite distinct in their phonology and mor- 
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The Semitic languages are generally held to con- 
stitute one branch of a larger linguistic entity now 
usually called Afroasiatic, although the earlier term 
Hamito-Semitic is still preferred by some scholars. 
Within Afroasiatic the language groups most closely 
related to Semitic are Egyptian and Berber. Classical 
Egyptian, attested from about 3300 B.C. until the 
Sth century A.D., was written in hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and demotic scripts; it was continued in 
dialects of Coptic, which were written in a modified 
form of the Greek alphabet and probably spoken until 
the 15th century A.D. (and still in use as the liturgical 
language of the Coptic Christian church). The 
modern Berber languages, such as Tasghelhit, 
Tamazight, Kabyle and Tuareg, are spoken by 
Muslims; they exist as linguistic islands in a sea of 
Arabic across north Africa from Egypt to Mauritania 
[see BERBERS. V]. Other branches of the Afroasiatic 
phylum are the Cushitic languages of Ethiopia, 
Somalia and Kenya, such as Oromo, Somali, Sidamo, 
Agaw and Beja (the last perhaps a separate branch of 
Afroasiatic); the Omotic languages of western 
Ethiopia; and the very large group of Chadic 
languages of western Africa, the most prominent 
member of which is Hausa [q.v.]. 

The internal classification of the Semitic languages 
is much debated. It is generally agreed that there are 
two main branches, East Semitic and West Semitic. 
East Semitic comprises only Akkadian (and Eblaite), 
and differs from the rest of the family in that the 
primary form of the perfective verb is a prefix- 
conjugation, as in ¢éakbir ‘‘you (ms) buried’’; tfruda (< 
*yatrudi) ‘‘they (m) drove away’’ (cf. Arabic lam 
takbir, lam yatrudi). The imperfective form, corre- 
sponding to Arabic yaf‘alu, has a bisyllabic base with 
a geminated medial radical: takabbir ‘‘you (will) 
bury”’, ifarradu ‘‘they (will) drive away’’. There is a 
suffix conjugation corresponding formally to the 
Arabic perfect, but it is essentially a predicate adjec- 
tive, as in kabrata <*kabir-ata ‘‘you (ms) are/were 
buried’’ (kab(?)r ‘‘buried’’), tard (< “tarid-a) ‘‘they 
(m) are/were driven away”’ (far(i)d ‘‘driven away’’), 
vs. Arabic kabarta ‘‘you buried’’ and faradu ‘‘they 
drove away’’. It is the innovative development of the 
suffix-conjugation into an active perfective verb, and 
the concommitant relegation of the apocopate prefix- 
conjugation (yaf‘al) to secondary usage, that set the 
rest of the languages (West Semitic) apart from 
Akkadian. 

Among the West Semitic languages, it has been 
traditional to group Arabic, the Old and Modern 
South Arabian languages, and Ethiopian Semitic 
together as South Semitic, primarily on the basis of 
their common usage of pattern replacement for noun 
plurals. Some examples: Sabaic (Old South Arabian) 
hrbt ‘‘battle’’, pl. Aryb; * ‘‘mountain’’, pl. “rr; Mehri 
(Modern South Arabian) badén ‘‘body’’, pl. badawnat; 
Salat ‘‘one-third’’, pl. salwat; Geez (Ethiopian) kalb 
“‘dog’’, pl. °aklabt, °aklab, or kalabat; kokab ‘‘star’’, pl. 
kawaksbt. In contrast, the Canaanite and Aramaic 
dialects, as well as Ugaritic, in which external plurals 
are the norm (as in Hebrew sis ‘‘horse’’, pl. sésim; 
Aramaic yom ‘‘day’’, pl. yomin), are grouped together 
as Northwest Semitic. Since, however, the Northwest 
Semitic languages exhibit vestiges of broken plurals 
(as in Hebrew mélek > *malk ‘‘king’’, pl. malékim < 
*malakim), and since it is possible that the common use 
of broken plurals in Arabic, South Arabian, and 
Ethiopic reflects not a shared innovation (in a com- 
mon intermediate ancestor) but a feature inherited 
from Common Semitic, some Semitists have more 
recently looked to the verbal system for evidence of 
the genetic classification of the languages. It is noted, 
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for example, that Ethiopic and the Modern South 
Arabian languages share the bisyllabic base of the im- 
perfective verb with Akkadian, as in Ge‘ez takabbar 
and Mehri skawbar ‘‘you (ms) will bury’’, whereas 
Arabic shares with the Northwest Semitic languages 
the loss of that form and the development of a new 
form in its place, as in Arabic takbiru (a form that is 
obscured in Hebrew and Aramaic by the loss of short 
final vowels; compare, however, Hebrew yakiim < 
*yakiumu ‘‘he will arise’’ and yakom < *yakum ‘‘may he 
arise’’, ya‘ale < “ya‘liyu ‘‘he ascends’’ and ya‘al < 
*ya‘i(y) ‘‘may he ascend’’). By this criterion, one may 
classify Modern South Arabian and Ethiopic together 
as South Semitic and Arabic, Aramaic, and Ca- 
naanite together as Central Semitic. Thus it is the 
position of Arabic within the Semitic family that is 
least certain. (The position of the Old South Arabian 
Janguages in the more recent classification is also 
unclear; a recent study showing that the imperfective 
verb was probably not bisyllabic suggests that they 
belong in Central Semitic; see Nebes in Bibi.) 
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SAM, legendary ruler of Sistan [¢.v.] and vassal of 
the Kay4nids, the epic kings of Iran, was, according 
to al-Tha‘alibi and Firdawsi, the son of Nariman, the 
father of Zal-Dastan and the grandfather of Rustam 
(¢.v.]. This pedigree is the outcome of a long develop- 
ment spanning the entire history of the Iranian epic. 
In the Avesta, Sama is the name of a clan to which 
Thrita, ‘‘the third man who pressed the Haoma’’, be- 
longed as well as his sons Urvakhshaya and Karasaspa 
(Yasna 9. 10). Korasaspa (Persian Karshasp or Gar- 
shasp), a formidable fighter against dragons and other 
evil powers, armed with a mace, is often described as 
nairt.manah (‘‘of manly spirit’’). The name of the clan 
became interchangeable with his personal name, 
while the epithet was interpreted as the name of his 
father (in Persian Nariman, or Niram). Traces of this 
stage can still be found in genealogies mentioned by 
Islamic writers (see e.g. al-Birant, al-Athar al-bakiya, 
104, ‘‘wa-Karshasp wa-huwa Sam b. Nariman...’’; cf. 
Mas‘idi, Muridj, ed. Ch. Pellat, i, 273; ‘‘Kursaf 6. 
Nariman...’’). However, in Sasanid times, Karshasp 


and Sam already began to be taken as the names of 
separate persons. Together with Thrita or Athrat 
(Arabicised to Athrat) and Nariman, they were fitted 
into a pedigree which is mentioned with many varia- 
tions in Zoroastrian and Islamic sources (cf. 
Christensen, Kayanides, 130-1). 

In the Pahlawi books, notably in Bundahishn and 
Ménég i khrad, the original identity of Karshasp and 
Sam is still evident. Like the former, Sam plays a part 
in eschatological events: he is said not to have died but 
to rest in a hidden place, guarded by 99,999 spirits 
(fravashis), until the day when he will be summoned to 
fight the demon Azhi Dahaka (in Persian Dahhak), 
who near the end of Time will escape from his captivi- 
ty in the mountain Damdawand {g.v.]. Further 
analogies are the fights against several monsters at- 
tributed to Sam (Christensen, op. cit. 59-60, 101). 

In the historical and epic sources of the Islamic 
period, Garshasp and Sam (the form Sahm used by 
al-Tabari is merely an orthographic error due to the 
ambiguity of the Pahlavi script) are usually kept 
apart, although they mostly belong to the same 
lineage, viz. the house of the vassal kings of Sistan and 
Zabulistan who act as @jthan-pahlawan (‘‘chief cham- 
pion’’) to the kings of [ran. They are sometimes con- 
temporaries, e.g. when they are named in the Shah- 
nama among the principal warriors of the army of Iran 
(i, Faridin 692, 792). More often, however, Gar- 
shasp is a remote ancestor of Sam’s. According to the 
6th/12th century chronicle Mudjmal al-tawarikh, the 
career of Sam began during the reign of Faridin. 
After the death of his father Nariman, he was sent out 
on expeditions to several parts of the world (cf. 
Spiegel, 248-50). In the Shah-ndma, the story of his 
family completely fills the account of Manttihr’s 
reign. As the principal warrior of the realm, Sam 
replies to the speech delivered by this king at his acces- 
sion to the throne (i, Maniatihr, 30 ff.), and restores 
order in the empire after the succession of the unjust 
king Nawdhar (i, Nawdhar, 22 ff.). On the whole, he 
is less prominent in Firdawsi’s story than his son and 
grandson, being away most of the time on a campaign 
against the Gurgsaran (the ‘‘wolf-like people’’, living 
in a country by the same name) and rebellious war- 
riors (gurdan) in Mazandaran. He becomes a full epic 
character only in the account of the birth of Zal. Sam 
is portrayed as a proud nobleman who chooses to 
sacrifice his son rather than face the scorn of his peers 
when the child is born with grey hair. However, he 
equally shows the courage of repentance after he 
learns of the care bestowed on the abandoned child by 
the miraculous bird Simurgh [q.v.] (i, Mandéihr, 
41 ff.). He supports his son in the matter of Zal’s 
courtship with Radaba, the daughter of the king of 
Kabul, in spite of his disapproval of a union with a de- 
scendant of Dahhak. An echo of the Avestan legend of 
Korasaspa can be heard in a letter written by Sam to 
the king of Iran, relating his struggle with a dragon 
who had emerged from the river Kashaf (i, Manddihr, 
982 ff.). A parallel story, situated in Mazandaran, is 
told by Ibn Isfandiyar. Sam was still alive when 
Rustam was born (i, Mandtihr, 1514). His death, 
mentioned in the reign of king Nawdhar (i, Nawdhar, 
127), incited the Taranians to invade [ran and Sistan. 
The famous mace of Sam, with which he won the 
nickname yak-zakhmi (‘‘with one stroke’’), was in- 
herited by Rustam. 

In the Garshasp-nama, Asadi Tist [g.v.] tells about 
the birth of Sam as a descendant of Garshasp, shortly 
before the latter’s death, and the prediction of his 
future greatness. From a latter, but not precisely 
definable period, dates a mathnawi called Saém-ndma, 
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which is preserved in redactions of varying lengths. 
The poem relates the adventures of Sam, son of 
Nariman, in China,. where he pretends to the hand of 
Paridukht, the daughter of the king Faghfar. Actual- 
ly, the poem is a forgery based almost entirely on the 
romance Humay wa Humayun by Khadju [q.v.] 
Kamal al-Din Kirmani (689-753/1290-1352), for 
which not only the entire plot of the latter poem was 
copied but also its lines stolen. The anonymous 
plagiarist merely changed the names of the pro- 
tagonists and added some episodes of a fairy-tale 
nature. = 
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SAM MIRZA, Abi Nasr, Persian poet and 
biographer of poets, with the poetical name Sami (923- 
74/1517-66), known for his tadhkira of contemporary 
poets, the Tuhfa-yi Sami. He was the third son of Shah 
Isma‘il I [q.v.]. 

i. Biography. 

Shah Isma‘il (906-31/1501-24) and his eldest son 
and successor Tahmasp I (931-84/1524-76) followed 
the practice of preparing the princes of the ruling 
family, already at an early age, for the direction of 
state affairs by appointing them to the post of gover- 
nor under the guidance of an experienced amir of the 
Kizil Bash (lala) (see R6hrborn, Provinzen, 38-9). Ac- 
cordingly, Sam Mirza passed the greater part of his 
youth as nominal governor of Khurasan at Harat 
[¢.2.], first (927-36/1521-30) under Durmish Khan, 
later under Husayn Khan, and then from 939- 
41/1533-5 under Aghuzivar Khan, all three of them 
from the Shamlu tribe. 

Thus he was able on the one hand to experience the 
reverberation of a peak of Persian culture at the court 
of Husayn Mirza Baykara (873-91 1/1469-1506), but 
on the other hand he became involved in the power 
struggle of the Kizil Bash through his /a/as. It is even 
said that he was supported as a rival king against 
Tahmasp by Husayn Khan (Savory, Studies, no. V, 
70). When Husayn Khan was murdered soon after- 
wards (940/1534), Sam Mirza permitted himself to be 
seduced to insubordination. Without the king’s per- 


mission he misused the Kizil Bash, put under his 
leadership for protecting Harat against the Ozbegs, 
for a campaign against Kandahar, which failed 
miserably. It cost the life of his Jala Aghuzivar and of 
many other Kizil Bash, forced Sam Mirza to flee to 
Tabas by way of Sistan, but above all attracted the 
lurking Ozbegs into defenceless Harat, where they ex- 
crcised a reign of terror during fourteen months 
( Tarikh-i ‘Alam-Gra, 62-5). Tahmasp had to take action 
in Khurasan himself in order to restore order in Harat 
around 943/1537. On the way, he became reconciled 
with Sam Mirza, who already earlier had shown 
repentence (Ahsan al-tawarikh, 343, 357-8). But his 
political career had come to an end. 

After then he lived in the shadow of the court, ap- 
parently as a presentable and worthy member of the 
royal family. He acted as such at the state reception 
of Sultan Humayan in 951/1544, at which he excell- 
ed, like an ancient Persian knight, in the sportsman’s- 
like hunar numiudan (T.-i ‘Alam-éra, 99). He had 
nothing to do with the devastating revolt of his elder 
brother Alkads Mirza (953-5/1547-9 [q.v.]). He ap- 
parently lived for his literary studies, being occupied 
with his Tuhjfa at least since 957/1550. It was finished 
at the latest in 968/1560-1 (see Hum@ydn-Farrukh, 
Introd. to the Tuhfa, 17 ff.). In 969/1561-2 Sam Mirza 
fell into disgrace for a second time. He apparently 
came under suspicion of political intrigues, for he was 
interned with two sons of his brother Alkas Mirza in 
the fortress of Kahkaha, the place of confinement of 
political delinquents. He remained there until his 
death in an earthquake in 974/1566-7 (Tarbiyat, 
Danishmandan, 173 bis; the date is confirmed by the 
chronogram dawlat-t Tahmasp shud baki). 

2. Literary work. 

Sam Mirza has immortalised himself in literary 
history with his Tuffa-yi Sami, the summa of his in- 
volvement over many years with contemporary Per- 
sian poetry and its poets, contained in 714 short 
biographies of all those who had distinguished them- 
selves in this field since Shah Isma‘il I’s coming to 
power. However, the curricula vitae themselves are only 
dealt with in very rare cases. The biographies rather 
give information about a series of points, viz.: name 
- origin - working place - function ~ education - 
training - (human and artistic) qualifications - 
specialisation - works - career - eventually, end of 
life, and paradigmatic quotation of at least one verse. 
They are, however, rarely all dealt with; occasionally 
one or the other is missing. Not even the works or the 
favourite genres of poetry are noted down regularly, 
and a qualification is often also left out. Occasionally, 
a small scene illustrates a point and the author shows 
a preference for the piquant and the subtle. But two 
points are never missing, origin (scene of activity) and 
quotation of verses, the latter being often reduced to 
one single verse, which then is almost always the 
majla‘ of a ghazal [q.v.]. This is not by accident, for the 
author considers poetry as the fruit of love (Tuhfa-yt 
Sami, 2). In the separate chapters the place of origin 
often serves for an associative classification (cf. TuAfa- 
yi Sami, Introd., 19). For Sam Mirza does not think 
in a centralistic way but along lines of political in- 
tegration; every place in the realm of the Safawids 
counts, and the real image of Persian poetry emerges 
only from the totality of all the places where it is prac- 
tised. In this context, still another point must be ob- 
served. It is remarkable how often the author men- 
tions the occupation or profession of a poet or of his 
father. The more simple trades, such as those of a 
craftsman or a trader, attract his particular interest. 
He is apparently concerned with the spread and 
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embedding of poetry in all social levels, from the 
craftsmen to the princess (cf. Humayin-Farrukh, 
Tuhfa-yi Sami, Introd., 6-7). 

The arrangement of the work seems to confirm this. 
It consists of seven chapters (sahifa), in which the poets 
with a main occupation and those with an additional 
function are classified as follows. The first chapter is 
reserved for the princes of the period. It starts with 
Shah Isma‘il and his descendants, but place is also 
devoted to the sworn enemies of the dynasty, even for 
the Ozbeg ‘Ubayd Allah Khan, with whom the author 
was in hostile contact at Hardt itself. The second 
chapter deals with the most prominent sadat and 
‘ulama?, the offspring of the Prophet and the 
predecessors of the Shi‘i clergy. In the third chapter 
are found the viziers and other dignitaries of the class 
of scribes. The fourth chapter treats the great men 
who held court in one town or another and were occa- 
sionally active in poetry. Only in the fifth chapter are 
the real main figures, the poets, allowed to speak, the 
great among them in the first section, the less impor- 
tant, called ‘‘the rest’’, in the second one. The sixth 
chapter deals with Turkish-speaking poets who tried 
their hand at Persian verses too. The seventh and last 
chapter is devoted to the poetasters; it turns out to be 
particularly amusing and instructive (Humayin- 
Farrukh, Introd., 22-B). 

Sam Mirza was prompted to compose his Tuhfa by 
‘Ali Shir Nawa?i’s Madjalis al-nafais [see MIR ‘ALI SHIR 
NAWA’i}, which he must have come to know at Harat 
during the first period of his governorship. At that 
time his first /ala, Durmish Khan, had the work 
translated into Persian (Lafa*if-nama, 3). Not only the 
form of the selective and accentuated short 
biographies may have been inspired by this work, but 
also the motivation. Like his predecessor, Sam Mirza 
wants to save the many poets of his time from obli- 
vion. However, the distinction from Nawa’i is that 
Sam Mirza not only equals their delicacy of expres- 
sion with that of the ancestors—as does Nawa?i—but 
appreciates it even more highly (Tuhfa, 3-4). While 
Nawa’i exults in the idea according to which 
Khurasan, with its capital Harat, had reached the 
highest blossoming of Persian culture under its lord 
Husayn Baykara, and concentrates his observation on 
the Khurasanian poets, Sam Mirza’s point is rather 
the overall picture of Safawid poetry. Besides—and 
this also in contrast with Nawa71—, he only rarely 
mentions his relations with the subjects of his 
biographies, though he must have owed the great ma- 
jority of his informations to personal relations (for the 
question of his sources, see M.I. Kazi, Sam Mirza, 86- 
7). Ultimately, the high value of his book lies in this 
point. Without it, we would not even know the names 
of many of the poets. 

About the presentation itself it can be remarked 
that the length of a biography does not depend only on 
the number of the points treated and on the eventual 
inserted stories, or on the quotations of verses, but 
above all on the linguistic presentation. This goes 
from a concise, pragmatic turn of phrase to a highly- 
developed, manneristic one with rhyming prose and 
metaphorical expressions. Sam Mirza likes im- 
aginative turns of phrase in particular when mention- 
ing the end of life. He permits himself sporadieally to 
be carried away by the name of a poet to a metaphora 
continuata in other accounts, as for instance in the case 
of Badr al-Din Hilali {g.v.], who often visited the 
gifted prince at Harat (Tuhfa, no. 266). In general, a 
personal engagement with somebody, or also the lat- 
ter’s high standing incited him to a more intensive use 
of images. 


Numerous statements of a literary-critical character 
are spread throughout the entire book; their critical 
clouds gather in the seventh sahifa. In their totality, 
they point to the unusually trained and sharpened 
feeling of the author for stylistic nuances and quality. 
This is not only expressed in critical remarks on 
singular verses, which go as far as to suggest correc- 
tions (e.g. no. 429), but above all in the choice of the 
quotations of verses. Sam Mirza is less carried away 
by the refined, poetical play of ingenuity of the 
Timirid period than by the art of subtly bending 
known motifs in order to give them a permanent gar- 
ment in a sahl-t mumtani® (inimitably beautiful 
elegance). In this respect, too, he distinguishes 
himself from Nawa?i. Nothing might show this more 
clearly than the fact that the Timurid high tightrope 
of exquisite poetical acrobatics of thoughts, the 
logogriph (mu‘amma), is substantially less frequent in 
the Tuhfa than it is in the Madjalis. Unfortunately, 
Sam Mirza’s terminological palette does not corre- 
spond with the fullness and differentiation of his 
aesthetic formation. Qualifications like matin (firm), 
pur zur (powerful), rangin (colourful), ab-dar (brilliant), 
ba-cashni (with good taste), pur suiz u dard (passionate), 
etc. might perhaps be better understood and described 
if all the verses thus estimated were gathered and 
those which are equally qualified were compared with 
one another. This would be all the more a 
desideratum since Sam Mirza, instead of a 
characterisation, often satisfies himself with a quota- 
tion of a verse and leaves it to the reader to formulate 
a judgement. . 

It is the more regrettable that Sam Mirza’s Diwan, 
of which Tarbiyat says that he once saw a manuscript 
with ca. 6,000 verses without any further indication, 
however, has not yet been published. Besides a ghazal, 
quoted by Tarbiyat (Danishmandan, 173 bis f.) from an 
historical work (Takmilat al-akhbaér), we possess only 
the quotations from his own work by the author 
himself at the end of the 7uhfa (377-80), a mankabat 
kasida on ‘Ali with an introductory description of 
spring, a ruba% and four isolated verses (mafal:‘). The 
latter, in particular, correspond, in elegance and 
pointedness, to the ideal of the sahl-i mumtant‘ to which 
Sam Mirza adhered, while the kasida in its turn is 
completely free of any complexity of thoughts. 
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Introd. to his edition. (c) Sources of Sam Mirza. 

To those mentioned by Kazi and Humayin- 

Farrukh should be added the ed. of the Persian tr. 

of Nawai, Maqjalis al-nafa%is, the Lataif-nama by 

Sultan Muhammad-i Fakhri-yi Harawi, made by 

‘A.A. Hikmat, Tehran 1363 sh. (B. Retnert) 

SAMA? (a.), literally ‘‘the upper part of 
anything, the sky, the heavens’’. 

1. As a cosmological and theological term. 
According to Arabic lexicography (see Lane, s.v.), the 
word sama? is derived from the root s-m-w ( = being or 
becoming high, elevated). As a noun, it may be used 
for anything that is ‘‘the higher or the highest’’ part 
of any physical or metaphysical reality, but it general- 
ly denotes the cosmological and theological entity 
which in English, with equal vagueness, is described 
as ‘‘heaven’’? or ‘‘sky’’. Fittingly, sama? is 
predominantly masculine, but it can be masculine or 
feminine; it is used as a singular or as a plural, as in 
the Kur’an, II, 27, for the seven heavens; however, 
even then numerical plurality is not necessarily im- 
plied since the plural can be understood as a pluralts 
amplitudinis emphasising the overwhelming greatness 
of heaven. But sama? can also be expanded into the 
plural form samawat. 

For the ancient Arabs, as also for the people of the 
surrounding countries, sama, in the most common 
meaning of ‘‘heaven’’, was not primarily associated 
with the stars, but it was first the location for the 
‘high-flying clouds’’. In poetical language it even ap- 
pears to have been identified with the clouds, the pro- 
viders of rain, or even rain itself. Thus the Arabs 
could think of themselves as the Bani’ ma? al-sama? 
(=‘‘The sons of the water of heaven’’). Hence 
‘‘heaven’’ from early on did not only represent a 
physical and cosmological entity but was linked to the 
ultimate hopes of mankind for a continued and happy 
existence on earth as it knew it. Physical highness in 
the cosmological world view corresponds to the 
metaphysical loftiness of spiritual aspiration, and the 
human mind may even be tempted by the identifica- 
tion of heaven with God Almighty. Considering the 
far-reaching spectrum of aspects which the term 
‘‘heaven”’ displays before us, its dictionary meaning 
alone cannot sufficiently disclose the underlying 
cosmological and theological conceptions; and for the 
Arabic dictionary this resigned observation imposes 
itself especially also in view of the profound changes 
which these conceptions underwent in the course of 
Islam’s dynamic cultural expansion, when the intel- 
lectual heritage of earlier cultures in the Middle East 
and in North Africa was adopted. 

As the foreign vocabulary employed in the Kur’an 
demonstrates (in our context the word Firdaws for the 
heavenly garden or Paradise may be explicitly men- 
tioned), the exchange of ideas and theories about 
heaven and earth must have pre-dated the mission of 
the Prophet. But with the Kur’dnic texts a new begin- 
ning was made; above all, in place of particularistic 
and of merely local idolatry, the monotheistic 
sovereignty of God over the whole universe as the 
Rabb al-‘Alamin (I, 2) became the centre of the new 
orientation. As in almost all other provinces of the 
human mind, the cosmological and theological views 
of heaven and earth proposed by the revealed book 
became the formative world model for Muslim culture 
up to our days. This world view no doubt has been 
modified in the minds of later generations along the 
lines of their expanding scientific horizons. But with 
the unceasing recitation of the Kuranic texts the 
physical as well as the spiritual notions of heaven and 
earth were constantly impressed on the minds of the 
faithful. 





It started with the story of revelation itself, the pro- 
phetic call experienced in a cosmic vision that filled 
the whole space between heaven and earth: ‘‘This is 
naught but a revelation revealed, taught him by one 
terrible power, very strong; he stood poised, being on 
the higher horizon, then drew near and suspended 
hung, two bows’-length away, or nearer, then re- 
vealed to his servant that he revealed.’’ (LUI, 5). 
“‘Higher horizon’’ is here the translation of al-ufuk al- 
a‘la, which may be understood as a synonym of 
heaven joining the earth; hence a heaven that does not 
remain far removed from the world, the abode of 
mankind, but which approaches man in a divine com- 
munication. Such dividing lines between heaven(s) 
and earth(s) as the horizon may appear to be sharply 
drawn in the Arabic speech, but they are never ab- 
solutes. It is the bi-polar consequence of the Kur?anic 
theology of creation that the division of heaven and 
earth is God’s work, and thus also their ultimate 
union: ‘‘... the heavens and the earth were a mass all 
sewn up, and then then We unstitched them and of 
water fashioned every living thing.”’ (XXI, 31). 

Heaven, in the singular as well as in the plural, oc- 
curs over 300 times in the Kur?an. But its description 
is surprisingly meagre; the communication neither of 
astronomical nor of apocryphal knowledge is intend- 
ed, although heaven is also associated with the signs 
of the Zodiac (LXX XV, 1), the stars, the planets, and 
although the heavenly journey of the Prophet (XVII, 
1) could have been the best occasion for a detailed des- 
cription, as can be observed in later traditions. In 
most cases, however, heaven merely serves as 
reference point for God’s greatness, which is above all 
beings in heaven and earth. Thus the central message 
is that God has created the heavens and the earths 
(LXV, 12: ‘‘It is God who created seven heavens, and 
of earths their like’’), that He knows whatever exists 
in whatever form, and that all beings in heaven as well 
as on earth belong to Him—hence absolute 
monotheism expanded over the whole cosmos. The 
cosmological models which may have been alluded to 
in the revealed texts would then be mere figures of 
speech, in which the prophetic message of God’s ab- 
solute rule found its adequate expression. 

But the theological interpretation of creation did | 
not extinguish human curiosity about the physical 
nature of the universe. The Kur anic texts about 
heaven and earth were not easily understood; they 
provided only a fragmentary view of the universe. As 
far as we can gather from the earliest sources pre- 
served, Kur’an readers with much curiosity, and 
some exposure to pre-Islamic literatures, soon offered 
explanations of the enigmatic and fragmentary texts 
on the cosmos. Similarly, the earliest commentators 
from whom we have at least some fragmentary ex- 
planations of Kur’anic texts, often give brief answers 
to essentially physical questions about the heavens 
and whatever moves in them. Thus even such ques- 
tions as the dynamic cause of the star movements in 
their spheres were discussed, and the answers came 
surprisingly close to what in later scholasticism was 
described as the theory of ‘‘impetus’’. But, in spite of 
such rare elements of primitive astrophysical 
teachings, heaven for the traditional scholar of Islam 
remained closely associated with rain, wind, ice, 
snow, and primarily with vegetation. It is a treasure 
or storage for such meteorological phenomena 
(LXIII, 7); it keeps them enclosed behind strong 
dams and safe doors. 

Mudjahid b. Djabr (d. 104/722) was one of those 
early commentators. In an unpublished cosmo- 
graphical manuscript (Heidelberg Cod. Or. 317, fol. 
100a-b), two remarkable diagrams of the various 
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heavens and earths are preserved (which may, how- 
ever, be only later additions), possibly illustrating his 
cosmological model of seven earths under a dome-like 
structure of seven heavens. 

In several other sources, a systematic arrangement 
of these fourteen stages, neatly separated by an equal 
number of interspaces measuring 500 ‘‘years’’, 
underscores their physical nature, which otherwise 
might be too easily transposed into the psychological 
realm of types and archetypes, if not into that of an- 
cient mythology. For the traditionalists no doubt delv- 
ed deeply into the heritage of Near Eastern 
mythology. Thus the most mysterious arrangement of 
cosmic levels, and precisely for this reason certainly 
not a mere invention, starts with God’s throne being 
supported by eight huge ibexes (aw‘a/) of the cosmic 
dimension of 500 years; they stand on a sea as deep 
as the distance from earth to heaven; and only below 
these mysterious cosmic beings the seven heavens are 
spanned out, one below the other one. Finally, below 
all those heavens, and sometimes clearly separated 
from them by a celestial ocean, there follows a struc- 
ture of seven earths. These are the main features of 
the traditional cosmology of Islam, which is further 
modified from one source to the other; the celestial 
ocean e.g. which is usually located in heavenly 
regions, may even be placed under the lowest earth. 
Common to all these models seems to be that the 
heavens are vaulted over the earths like a dome- 
structure, while the earths are arranged in horizontal 
levels, like a block with different storeys, as the above 
diagrams indicate. Heavens and earths cannot be 
clearly separated, as C. Houtman already noticed in 
his thorough investigation on Der Himmel im Alten 
Testament (see Bibl.). The theological or mythological 
roots become evident when we see that the seven 
earths in the older traditional texts are serving as the 
gradual stages of hell, in particular the store-houses of 
the various torture instruments: destructive winds, 
djiinn, brimstones of hell-fire, scorpions, vipers, and 
eventually the devils. This rather mythological 
structure—and that is its unexpected historical 
function—was in later texts apparently used to il- 
lustrate the geographical division of our globe. 

Between the heavens and the earths, there is more- 
over not the clear-cut division that had been ax- 
iomatically postulated in pre-Islamic, Hellenistic phi- 
losophy, where the supra-lunar world was thought to 
remain eternally unchanged and having circular 
movements only. Even the heavens in traditional 
cosmology are described as being of material nature. 
Thus most commonly the lowest one is identified with 
the firmly-enclosed water of the celestial ocean, and 
the higher ones consist of different substances, such as 
white marble, iron, copper, silver, gold and ruby, 
while the space above them is filled with ‘‘deserts of 
light’’. The traditional authority Salman al-Farist 
even had names for the seven heavens and associated 
precious stones and metals with them. 

In this form, the cosmology of the seven heavens 
was especially developed by The Book of Secrets of Enoch, 
which may have originated within an Islamic milieu. 
In the estimation of R.H. Charles, this book is ‘‘the 
most elaborate account of the seven heavens that ex- 
ists in any writing or in any language.’’ When he in- 
terprets this account as an example of ‘‘growing 
ethical consciousness’? within apocryphal literature 
(p. XXXIX), he gives us the decisive clue for a valid 
evaluation: not the teaching of any objective 
cosmological knowledge is intended, but man’s ethical 
and religious concerns are to be extended to the 
“ighest and most remote reaches of creation. 


Since this whole cosmological system of seven 
heavens and seven earths had entered such 
authoritative texts as the Kur’an and Hadith, it could 
never henceforth be totally discarded. When the 
Hellenistic models of the cosmos had become known 
through numerous translations, a synthesis of the 
traditional and the translated cosmological notions 
was tried by some authors. As a result ‘‘the heavens”’ 
often were simply identified with ‘‘the spheres’’ 
(= aflak) [see FALAK]. But there were important dif- 
ferences. Thus in the world-model of the traditional 
sources, all the stars were connected with the lowest 
heaven, while in the later models the fixed stars were 
invariably distinguished from the planets, for which at 
least one sphere each was reserved; or the sun, in 
traditional cosmology, was not linked to its sphere, 
but was said to pass through all heavens as it com- 
pleted its (yearly?) course, and finally would reach the 
foundations of God’s throne. 

The brief and humble explanations of the Kur’anic 
text by the early commentators were soon followed by 
penetrating speculations of the systematic theologians. 
The often enigmatic references to such cosmological 
and theological entities as heaven (or the heavens), the 
stars, meteorological phenomena, and the earth as 
being blessed by such heavenly gifts as light, clouds, 
winds and rain, stimulated their highly speculative 
minds and drove them to remarkable attempts at fin- 
ding satisfactory answers to such questions as God’s 
place in the universe: Did He really and physically 
reside in the heavens, or one particular heaven, or was 
He so far removed from all His creations that He 
could have no real relationship to His creatures? But 
if His transcendence was emphatically enunciated 
beyond all limits, how could this God still have re- 
vealed His will and His wisdom to the Prophet and all 
mankind, how could His creatures still hope to have 
access to Him and in prayer attract His attention 
when they were in need? Among the numerous 
cosmological theories discussed by the mutakallimun 
and the free-minded intellectuals in the early Muslim 
community, we may concentrate on the thorny 
problem of God’s physical presence in this universe. 
Was He sitting on His throne in highest heaven, or 
keeping infinitely above all heavens and all regions on 
and below earth, or was His presence in His creation 
so universal that no real distinction could be affirmed 
(cf. pantheistic monism)? Well before Aristotle’s 
speculations about the ‘‘Unmoved Mover (or 
Movers)’’ became known in Arabic philosophical 
circles, the heretic thinker Djahm b. Safwan (executed 
in 129/746 [g.v.}]) was accused by traditional scholars 
of having deviated from the explicit teachings of the 
Kur’an by denying God’s sitting on His throne. 
Djahm and his followers were apparently especially 
eager to emphasise the infinity and ubiquity of the 
Eternal, without allowing His image to be tarnished 
by anthropomorphic conceptions. But the defenders 
of orthodoxy were concerned that such a rationalist 
commixture of the Creator with His creatures might 
eliminate all distinctions and obscure the personal 
presence of God Almighty in the universe; thus they 
insisted that the Kuranic texts should be understood 
literally, and the physical reality of the throne main- 
tained. 

Throne (al-‘arsk) and footstool (al-kursi) are closely 
connected with God’s place in the universe, and they 
are essential conceptions for the ‘theology of the 
Kuran’’ (as far as there is one); God is emphatically 
called ‘‘the Lord of the Mighty Throne’’ (IX, 129), 
and this ‘‘Throne comprises the heavens and earth; 
the preserving of them oppresses Him not; He is the 
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All-High, the All-Glorious’’ (II, 255). These texts, 
certainly in the circles of victorious traditional or- 
thodoxy, were generally understood quite concretely, 
not merely as metaphorical assertions about God’s 
universal rule. Throne and footstool were placed 
above the heavens and the earths, but they were, how- 
ever, of the same concrete reality. Thus they can be 
measured together with them, and they are conceived 
as being in physical contact with each other and with 
the lower, physical parts of the world. As all reality 
was fashioned out of the four elements water, wind, 
light, and darkness, the throne was created out of 
God’s own light; or it is said to have been made of a 
red hyacinth (Sa‘id al-Ta’i), or again of a green 
emerald (Hammad). The footstool is said to be attach- 
ed to God’s throne, or to be standing in front of it. 
The curious fact that a certain creaking sound, which 
the Prophet was able to hear (see al-Tabari, Tafsir, on 
XXI, 21), is ascribed to it as elsewhere to heaven (al- 
sam@”) indicates that it sometimes was identified with 
al-sama”, i.e. that it had an equal extension as heaven. 
But usually it is distinguished from the heavens, as the 
whole universe is described as a structure composed of 
a number of horizontal levels: uppermost, the 
throne-—-below it the footstool—then the seven 
heavens—and the seven earths, one on top of the 
other. Since the kursi is hollow and contains the whole 
world of heavens and earths in its cavity, the earthly 
observer—true to his daily experience—finds himself 
in a dome-like hemisphere. For the Muslim 
cosmologist and theologian, the Kur’anic text (XXI, 
34: ‘It is He who created the night and the day, the 
sun and the moon, each swimming in a sky’’) further 
emphasised the physical substance of the heavens and 
imposed on him a critical attitude that made it dif- 
ficult for him to simply adopt the common Greek no- 
tions that the stars or their spheres are living beings, 
having souls, which are moving by their own will. 

It may be said, then, that it was due to throne, 
footstool, the seven heavens and earths being men- 
tioned in the Kur’an that Muslim scholars of all 
disciplines continued to be attracted by the various 
branches of cosmology. When Greek science had been 
introduced into the Islamic world, throne and 
footstool were often identified with the ninth and 
eighth spheres respectively, exemplified in such an in- 
fluential theological book as al-Idji’s (d. 756/1356 
[g.v.]) Mawakif. However, even an open-minded 
author like al-Kazwini (d. 682/1283 [g.v.]) was much 
more cautious, and explicitly opted for leaving it to 
God’s knowledge whether this identification could be 
made (‘Adja*tb al-makhlukat, i, 54). Similarly, the 
seven earths were identified with the Hellenistic 
scheme of seven climatic zones (see IKLIM], although 
this may have caused some problems since the tradi- 
tional texts had handed over these earthly parts to the 
devils in hell and their torture instruments. 

The early commentators and traditionists of Islam 
already adopted ideas and cosmological models from 
earlier cultures of the neighbouring countries. As this 
scientific heritage became richer through the 
numerous translations made between the 2nd and the 
4th centuries A.H., the cosmological models were fur- 
ther developed along the lines of such authorities as 
Ptolemy, Hipparchus, etc. But the earlier theories 
were not simply forgotten or thrown away into the 
waste-paper baskets of history, as we might expect in 
accordance with the experiences of other cultures. 
Even an al-Biriini {g.v.] remembered them; he 
naturally criticised them as outdated in his time, but 
the fact that he bothered about them at all 
demonstrates the influence—of whatever nature that 


may have been—which they still must have exerted on 
some of his contemporaries. Thus his discussion with 
Ibn Sina on the possibility of other worlds than ours 
may well be inspired by the traditional texts. The 
same may hold true for al-Birdni’s distinction be- 
tween mathematical hypotheses, equally allowing a 
heliocentric as well as a geocentric universe, and an 
eventual decisive proof based on physical reasoning. 
Or the fact that Muslim scholars showed more exten- 
sive interests in the physical configuration of the 
universe than their Hellenistic masters (which is clear- 
ly evidenced not only by the use they made of 
Ptolemy’s Planetary hypotheses but also by the numerous 
treatises with such titles as Tarkid al-aflak), was most 
likely the fruit of the Kur’anic and traditional texts on 
the seven heavens. Similarly, Muslim authors showed 
a surprising critical spirit when the number of the 
spheres was discussed; some of them accepted the 
eight or nine spheres of Greek cosmology only under 
the condition that the highest were identified with the 
footstool and the throne respectively which the 
Kur’an had added to the seven heavens. 

Such foreign influences raised much suspicion and 
fear among the more traditionally-minded scholars. 
Hence a reaction set in against the almost completely 
Helienised world view that had been spread in 
Muslim literature. Thus already two centuries after 
al-Birdini, a scholar like Fakhr al-Din ar-Razi (d. 
606/1209 [g.v.]), who proves to be widely read in all 
sorts of literatures available after the synthesis with 
the Hellenistic heritage had been achieved, still states 
categorically that all valid knowledge about the 
cosmos is to be reaped from the traditional, ‘‘in- 
spired’’ sources of Islam and not from the scientific 
sources of ancient cultures (‘‘there is no way to the 
knowledge of the heavens save through a traditional 
report’) (Mafatih al-ghayb, vi, 149). In other words, 
the inner scientific value of the works inherited from 
pre-Islamic scholars was well known, but the 
knowledge derived from Islamic tradition still carried 
a functionality for the faithful which, outside the 
realm of faith, might not be understood. 

But the heavens are not solely physical and 
astronomical entities, which for such speculative 
reasons as defining God’s place in the universe were 
of interest also to the theologians; they have a special 
significance also for the simple worshipper and for the 
mystical experiences of the spiritually-elevated 
faithful. Thus when we examine such mystical 
writings as the Futihat al-Makkiyya by Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 
638/1240 [g.v.]), one is surprised to find long 
passages, expounding esoteric teachings, which seem 
to follow the cosmological models of the seven heavens 
and the seven earths. But it soon becomes evident that 
the cosmological stages have hardly any other func- 
tion than to serve as ‘‘coordinate systems’’ giving 
structure to the inner experiences and psychological 
states of the mystic. 

Similarly, in sectarian circles, and principally in the 
literature of the Isma‘ili community, the symbolic 
significance of the seven heavens was stressed to the 
point that any physical or metaphysical reality which 
they had in the writings of the commentators, the 
mutakallimin or the cosmologists, appears to have been 
suppressed. The fact that the various strata of interac- 
tion within an essentially political hierarchy were des- 
cribed in cosmological terms indicates, however, that 
the cosmology of the seven heavens had been widely 
accepted in Islamic literature as common language. 

In both cases, mysticism as well as sectarian ex- 
change, the decisive inspiration did not really come 
from the Kur’anic world view of the seven heaver 
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but rather from Neoplatonic teachings. A scheme was 
needed that would allow a graduated classification of 
spiritual descent from, and elevation to, the highest 
reality without a transgression beyond all frontiers to 
be feared. It is not surprising that both the spiritual 
and the political authorities turned to the cosmology 
of the seven heavens in search of this scheme; but the 
numerous ramifications of both these experiential and 
ideological traditions go far beyond the limits of the 
present discussion. 
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cosmological doctrines of Isma“ilism, in his Studtes in early 
Ismailism, Jerusalem-Leiden 1983, 3-29; B. 
Sticker, Weltzeitalter und astronomische Perioden, in 
Saeculum, iii (1953), 241-9; Carole Stott, Celestial 
charts. Antique maps of the heavens, New York 1991; 
Suhrab, ed. H. von M2Zik, Das Kitab ‘Adja*ib al- 
akalim as-sab‘a des Suhrab; herausgegeben nach dem hand- 
schriflichen Unikum des Britischen Museums in London 
/Cod. 23379 ADD./, Leipzig 1930; S. Toulmin, The 
Astrophysics of Berossos the Chaldean, in Ists, \Wiii 
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(1967), 65-76; Tiisi, ed. M. Sutida, ‘Adja%b al- 

makhklukat, Tehran 1966; B.L. van der Waerden, Die 

Anfange der Astronomie, Groningen 1966; G. 

Vitestam, K. ar-Radd ‘ala ’l-djahmiya des Abi Said 

SUthman 6. Sa“%id ad-Darimi, Leiden 1960; E. 

Wiedemann, Bemerkungen zur Astronomie und 

Kosmographie der Araber, in Aufsdize zur arabischen 

Wissenschaftsgeschichte, i, 80-6; idem, Anschauungen der 

Muslime tiber die Gestalt der Erde, in Archiv fur Geschichte 

der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik, i (1909), 310- 

19; idem, Uber die Dimensionen der Erde nach 

muslimischen Gelehrien, in tbid., iii (1912), 250-5; 

idem, Uber die Gestalt, Lage und Bewegung der Erde 

sowie philosophisch-astronomische Betrachtungen von Quib 
al- Din al-Schirazi, in ibid., 395-422; H.A. Wolfson, 

The problem of the souls of the spheres from the Byzantine 

commentaries on Aristotle through the Arabs and St. 

Thomas to Kepler, in The Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xvi 

(1962), 67-93; idem, The plurality of immovable movers 

in Aristotle and Averroes, in Harvard Studies in Classical 

Philosophy, \xiii (1958), 233-54. See also ‘ILM AL- 

HAY°A; KIBLA. ii; KUTB. (A. HEnen) 

2. Asan astronomical term, see MAKKA. 4; MIN- 
TAKAT AL-BURUDJ. 

SAMA‘, verbal noun from the root s-m-‘ (like sam‘ 
and sim), signifying ‘‘hearing’’; by extension, it often 
denotes ‘‘that which is heard’’, such as music, for 
example. The same applies to istima‘ ‘‘listening”’ 
(Lane, Lexicon, 1427b, 1429b; L“A, s.v.) 

1. In music and mysticism. 

The term is not found in the Kur’4n, but it exists 
in ancient Arabic, even in the sense of song or of 
musical performance (Lane, 1617b, s.v. mushér). In 
lexicology and in grammar, it signifies ‘‘that which is 
founded on authority’, as opposed to kiyasi ‘‘founded 
on analogy’’ (de Sacy, Grammaire, i, 347, and Lane, 
1429b). In theology, it is opposed to ‘ak/, ‘‘reason’’ 
(Goldziher, Richtungen, 136-7, 166). But it presents a 
specific sense in Siifism, where it generally denote the 
hearing of music, the concert, and in its particular 
sense, the Sufi tradition of spiritual concert, in 
a more or less ritualised form. Sama‘ is then con- 
sidered to be the ‘‘nourishment of the soul’’, in other 
words, a devotional practice which, according to Suff 
authors, can induce intense emotional transports 
(tawadjud), states of grace (ahwal), of trance or of 
ecstasy (wadj, wudjid) and even revelations. These 
manifestations are often accompanied by movements, 
physical agitation or dance which are of set form or 
otherwise, individual or collective, of which Persian 
miniatures have left numerous testimonies and of 
which certain forms are still in use. 

The very sense of the term sama‘, which has been 
widely discussed, suggests that it is actually /istening 
which is spiritual, since music or poetry do not 
necessarily have a sacred nature. ‘‘Hearing’’, on the 
other hand, can be applied to any sound, natural, ar- 
tificial or artistic, as well as to the ‘‘subtle’’ sounds of 
the hidden world or of the cosmos. 

In its predominant sense, hearing is a synonym of 
‘understanding’, in other words, comprehension, 
acceptance and application of the Revelation, and the 
practice of sama‘, beyond ecstacy or rapture, can be an 
unveiling of mysteries, a means of attaining higher 
knowledge (Rizbihan, Gist: Deraz). 

Sama‘ does not seem to appear until the mid-3rd/9th 
century among the Sifis of Baghdad, but while the 
association of music with ecstatic rites or practices is 
attested prior to Islam in the Religions of the Book 
(Molé), no solution has been found to the question of 
continuity between the latter and the Sifi practice of 
sama‘, in spite of numerous similarities. It could take 


the form of an extension of the hearing of the Kur’an 
to that of religious ghazals and kasidas, or furthermore, 
of sacralisation of the secular concert and a sublima- 
tion of farab, that new custom which spread very 
quickly to Isfahan, Shiraz and in Khurasan (Pur- 
djawadi, 18). Sama‘ is thus initially an ‘‘oriental’’ 
phenomenon, promulgated in particular by the Per- 
sian disciples of Nuri and of Djunayd. By the same 
token, all of the early authors dealing with sama‘ were 
Persians, with the exception of Abi Talib Muham- 
mad al-Makki (d. 386/996 [¢.v.]). Subsequently, 
sama‘ spread to all areas, but found most favour in 
Persian, Turkish and Indian Islam. The first writings, 
composed a century after the inauguration of the 
custom of sama‘, coincided with the first attacks on the 
part of traditionalists who sought to condemn music 
(such as Ibn Abi ’l-Dunya (208-81/823-94 [q.v.]), the 
author of the Dhamm al-malahi, cf. Robson), and con- 
stituted a reply to them. According to Purdjavadi 
(ibid., 22), these writings may be arranged in three 
groups and periods: 

(1) 4th/10th century: SAbd al-Rahman al-Sulami (d. 
412/941 [q.v.}), whose K. al-Sama‘ is the first 
monograph devoted specifically to sama‘; al-Makki; 
al-Sarradj (d. 378/988 [q.v.]); al-Kalabadhi (d. 
380/990 [q.v.]); and Aba Mansir. They base their 
arguments on hadiths and on the logia of the ancient 
mystics (Dhu ’I-Nin al-Misri), being concerned 
above all to defend sama‘ from its detractors. 

(2) 5th/11th century: al-Bukhari; Abu ’l-Kasim al- 
Kushayri (d. 466/1074 [g9.v.]);  al-Ghazali (d. 
505/1111 [g.v.}). In these authors, too, the defensive 
aspect is featured, but the Sufis seem to rely on them 
more on account of their social and even political 
status. 

(3) 7th-8th/13th-14th centuries: Nadjm al-Din Kubra 
[¢.v.], Razbihan Bakli Shirazi (d. 606/1209); Ahmad- 
i Djam; Nadjm al-Din Baghdadi; ‘Abd al-Razzak 
Kashani; Ahmad Tusi (8th/14th century); etc. They 
take into account the social and ritual aspect and 
argue more rationally. After this period, sama‘ was in- 
cluded in its entirety among the customs of the 
mystics and was no longer the object of judicial 
debates. Writers confined themselves to extolling its 
qualities and its symbolic meanings, some going so far 
as to consider it an obligation for adepts (Ahmad 
Tasi, whose Bawarik has been erroneously attributed 
to Ahmad al-Ghazali (cf. Mojahed, 1980). After the 
9th-10th/15th-16th centuries, the question of sama‘ 
seems to have been filed away or exhausted, and set- 
ting aside the orders which retained its practice and its 
theory (Mawlawis, Cishtis), did not give rise to any 
more original literature (Gist: Deraz). 

The function of sama‘, as well as its conditions of 
performance, have evolved in a sense which al- 
Hudjwiri was the first to deplore, and which the 
aphorisms of the earliest Sifis (al-Halladj, Dhu ’I- 
Nin) had anticipated in their warnings. It became for 
some a form of delectation or a sensual pleasure, all 
the more so in that the rite now included dancing and 
was concluded with a meal. Furthermore, the pro- 
letariat indulged in profane sama‘s, in other words 
concerts with a religious pretext (Pouzet), not to men- 
tion rites of trance inherited from paganism and 
superficially Islamised (berated by Ibn Taymiyya). In 
order to restrain the adepts and counter the criticisms 
of the jurists, the majority of authors established con- 
ditions (al-Ghazali) and rules of propriety (al-Nasafi), 
and distinguished between the types of concert (sama‘) 
in terms of the nature of the hearing: some listen ac- 
cording to their ego (sama‘ al-nafs, or their nature, 
fab‘), others according to the heart, others through the 
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A simple representation of the seven heavens spanning the seven earths. For 

both zones the shape of a cone is assumed, but the opposition of the two is 

emphasized by the choice of curved lines for the heavens and horizontal ones 
for the earths. 
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The cosmos described as a cone. Like a seven-fold dome, the seven heavens 

span the cone of the seven earths. The latter are part of a schematic 

‘‘geography’’ based on a seven-fold division consisting of alternating earths, 
seas, and the Kaf mountains. 
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spirit. While for the first category, music (or sama‘) is 
not to be permitted, as for the adepts, not all the 
shaykhs were unanimous as to the advantages which 
could be drawn from sama‘. The contention was that 
sama‘ is dangerous for beginners and useless for the 
more advanced. Some maintained that it should be 
limited to the hearing of Kur’anic psalmody (Ibn 
‘Arabi), others did not approve of it, but none ex- 
plicitly discouraged it, with the exception of Ahmad 
Sirhindi (q.v. ]. 

It is remarkable that the conditions of admissibility 
of sama‘ have had practically no effect on the musical 
form itself, except that instruments with profane or 
dubious connotations are proscribed (al-Ghazali). 
This is why certain instruments, such as the tam- 
bourine (daff, bendir, mazhar) and the nay were more 
widespread, while certain orders were content with 
song. Similarly, romantic poems were adopted at a 
very early stage in Persia, on condition that they were 
to be interpreted by the adepts in a metaphorical 
sense—sometimes very subtle—relating to a spiritual 
object or to the person of the Prophet. 

Faced with the diversity of attitudes, sama‘ has 
taken on extremely varied forms, especially in com- 
bining with or associating with collective dhtkr, the 
ritualisation of an ecstatic technique, which probably 
appeared a few centuries later. At the present day, it 
is most often in the context of a ceremony of dhikr that 
sama‘ is performed, in the form of chant sometimes ac- 
companied by instruments, whether in the course of 
one of the phases of the ritual, or in association with 
the metrical shape of the dhtkr. Thus the distinction 
drawn by anthropologists between sama‘ and dhikr, on 
the basis of the participation of subjects, ‘‘set to 
music”’ in one case and ‘‘making music’’ in the other, 
is not applicable, all the more so in that even silent 
listening is generally accompanied by interior ghekr 
(khaft), as among the Mawlawis, often being 
transformed into audible dhikr (djahri, djali). In its 
primary definition, sama‘ as hearing without acoustic 
participation of the adepts hardly survives except 
among the Mawlawis, the Bektashi-‘Alawis, the Indo- 
Pakistani Kawwéalis, and in the rites of marginal 
groups such as the Yazidis, the Isma‘ilis, the mdled 
shamans of Baliitistan (types damaili, kalandari). On the 
other hand, in many rituals (hadra, hizb, dhikr), it sur- 
vives as the introductory part (Kadiris of Kurdistan) 
or concluding part (Sufi brotherhoods of the 
Maghrib). In all these cases, the hymns or the in- 
strumental pieces constitute specific repertoires 
generally distinguished from the music of the secular 
environment by means of their rhythms, their struc- 
tures and their texts. Faced with the diversity of 
musical techniques put into practice, it is difficult to 
identify in purely formal terms a notion of ‘‘music of 
sama°’, except at the level of the force of expression, 
drawn from the dhtkr as a form and as a mode of con- 
centration. The difficulty in identifying a global 
specificity is due perhaps to the paradoxes underlined 
by certain shaykhs (al-Suhrawardi), according to which 
it is not sama‘ and dance which induce ecstasy, but 
ecstasy which arouses the dance, or furthermore, that 
sama is only a revealing instrument and that it only 
supplies that which is brought to it by the hearer. 
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by Ibn Abi ’l-Dunyé and ... Majd al-Din al-Tisi al- 
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2. As aterm in education. 

Here, sama‘ (pl. sama‘at) means [certificate of] 
hearing, audition; authorisation, licence. 

With the rise of the large madrasas [q.v.], founded by 
rulers who were important personalities such as 
Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092 [q.v.]) or Nur al-Din Ibn 
Zangt (d. 569/1174 {¢.v.]), habits, followed so far in 
instruction and teaching, especially those in hadith, 
took on an official character. It was the period in 
which places of education and training spread towards 
remote villages and distant provinces. The principles 
developed and represented by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
(d. 463/1071 [¢.v.]), the great, critical systematiser of 
hadith methodology, became dominant. The process 
accelerated when ex officio teaching posts and 
librarianships were established on a large scale, and 
scholarships were extended in view of the growing in- 
flux of students (¢udlab). The result of this spreading 
praxis was that, beyond the purely idealistic point of 
view, the question was asked: Who, ‘‘under whom’’, 
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‘‘when’’ and ‘‘where’’, had assisted as auditor (sami‘) 
at a lecture on a certain work; who could show a cer- 
tificate, an :djaza [g.v.] or, more exactly, an iqjazat al- 
sama‘, in short a sama‘. It is true that an author, or an 
adequately authorised shaykh, had always read his or 
another’s work with his pupil (4/26), e.g. in a mosque, 
and had attested this for the latter with a correspond- 
ing ktra’a note; but those who had joined the two with- 
out being involved and had only listened, had not 
been able to deduce for themselves any practical 
privilege from it. A new development grew up among 
jurists in the second half of the 4th/10th century, sc. 
of upgrading the auditor (samt‘) vis-a-vis the reader 
(kari?). When teaching and learning were institu- 
tionalised in centres, a link-up was made with this 
provision. 

Sama‘at can be shown to have existed generally from 
the 5th/11th century onwards. They reach their prime 
during the next two centuries, first in ‘Irak and then 
in Syria. After the Mongol storm, the centre of gravi- 
ty shifted to Egypt. The sama‘at can be found at the 
end of manuscripts and/or on their title- and fly leaves 
and/or between parts and chapters. In these cer- 
tificates, the composition of a madjlis is reflected, in 
the field of knowlege of tradition, including law, in the 
first place, and then in the fields of biographies and 
history, grammar and lexicography, adab in the widest 
sense of the word, but also of medicine, philosophy, 
etc. 

The sama “at of the lectures are quite variable in their 
outer form and organisation. The lectures are presid- 
ed over by a shaykh (rarely a shaykha) as musmi‘ 
(teacher); the reader (kari?) sits before him, while a 
third person, the recorder (katib), keeps the protocol, 
which, in small gatherings can also be kept by the 
musmi* or the kari?. In an ideal case, the three of 
them—including the musmi‘—are mentioned one after 
the other under their full names, titles, etc. in connec- 
tion with the introductory formula kara7a ‘alayya: the 
Shaykh (with isnad [q.v.] if he is not the author himself) 
and the title of the work (equally with additions like 
autograph, riwaya [q.v.], owner, etc.); then the reader, 
and finally the recorder with a statement of the place 
(such as madrasa, masdjid, dar, zawya, bayt, ribat, dayr, 
khan, etc.), date and duration of the lecture; a list of 
auditors (sami‘in) is also added: men, young males, 
women, young females, children (often with an exact 
indication of their age), and slaves accompanying 
higher-placed personalities. After an auditor’s (sam1‘) 
name in the list, there may be a remark that he was 
only present at certain parts (occasionally confirmed 
in his own hand in a gloss, but also in the work itself). 
At the end, the musmz‘ usually confirms the entire note 
of sama‘, as he also may do in other places about the 
correctness of a statement. In more sizeable works, 
whose lecture (4ird’a) extends over a longer period of 
time, the musmit‘, as well as the Karz? or the katib, can 
be replaced by someone else. Not rarely a new :djaza 
is found after separate parts (adjza”). The number of 
auditors amounts in general to between ten and twen- 
ty, but they may also be less or more, or even so many 
that the recorder, who may belong to the group of 
auditors (katib al-fabaka, pl. tibak), does not know all 
the names. He may be assisted by a muthbit (con- 
firmer), taken from among the auditors, who confirms 
in a gloss certain places in the :djazat al-sama‘, or from 
whose hand comes the list of auditors, etc. New 
sama‘at are often added in following or later sessions 
or are taken over in transcripts, etc. The shaykh may 
issue a note of sama‘ for one single auditor personally, 
which is then introduced by the term sami‘a. Already 
the great al-Sam‘ani (d. 562/1166 [¢.v.]) made efforts 


to obtain and collect sama“at/masmi‘at either by cor- 
respondence or through a third person. They played 
a role in purchases and estates. Sama‘at are inex- 
haustibly overflowing sources of a high documentary 
value for the spread of a work and its manuscripts, for 
the completion of the extensive biographical 
literature, for the busy relations of the learned centres 
between themselves, and for the history and ar- 
chaeology of individual places. 
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SAMAD [see ALLAH; AL-ASMA? AL-HUSNA]. 

SAMAK (a.), substantive with a generic sense 
(unit. samaka, pl. asmak, sumuk, simak), denoting fish 
in general, whether of fresh water or of the sea (P. 
samak, mahi, Tkish. balsk, Tamahakk emen, pl. imendan, 
asiilmet, pl. istilmeien). The term samak, which does not 
figure in the Kur’4n, is, in the work of Arab authors, 
often replaced by one of its two synonyms, hut and niin 
(pl. ninan, anwan) from the Akkadian ninu. However, 
hat (pl. ahwat, hitan, in dialect, hiyiita) is applied 
primarily to very large fishes and to cetaceans. 

1. Ichthyonomy. 

It would be impossible here to list all the species 
which, in systematic ichthyology (smaktyya), number 
more than a hundred thousand, and as in almost all 
other languages, Arabic ichthyonomy is abundant in 
its scale. Thus, for the Red Sea, the Arabian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean, the orientalist G. Oman, of 
Naples, has assembled, in a recent and remarkable 
study (see Bz6l.), close on eleven hundred names of 
fishes. For his part, Prof. A. Salonen, of Helsinki, has 
contributed about a thousand names drawn from 
Sumero-Akkadian (see Bibl.). The author of this arti- 
cle, for his part, has gathered, for the western 
Mediterranean basin (Egypt, Libya and _ the 
Maghrib), approximately twelve hundred terms. In 
this rich terminology, numerous appellations are 
formed from the nouns samak or hut or nun combined 
with a qualificative or a nominal complement. Within 
the range of the latter, this study will be limited to 
mentioning only those which evoke a Biblical or 
historical personage, authentic or legendary, in 
association with fishes or other aquatic creatures. First 
to be mentioned in this context is Jonah, Ydnus, 
known as Sahib al-Hit ‘‘the man of the fish’ (Kur’an, 
XXXVII, 142; LXVIII, 48) and, with the same 
meaning, Dhku I-Nin (Kur’an, XXI, 87), who is said 
to have been swallowed by some kind of shark and not 
by a whale, the latter, with its filters, being capable of 
absorbing only plankton. Subsequently to be found 
are the hat Misa or samak Musa ‘‘the fish of Moses’’, 
the Aut Musa wa-Yisha‘ ‘“‘the fish of Moses and of 
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Joshua”’ and the Aut Sidna Sulayman ‘‘the fish of our 
master Solomon’’; these three names are given to the 
common sole (Solea vulgaris). The sultan Ibrahim ‘‘the 
sultan Abraham”’ is the name given to the red mullet 
(Mullus barbatus). The Ibn Ya‘kab ‘‘the son of Jacob’’ 
is the common sargo (Diplodus sargus). The samakat al- 
Iskandar ‘‘the fish of Alexander the Great’’ is the 
hammer-head shark (Sphyrna zygaena). With the hut 
Sulayman, this is not a reference to the person but a 
phonetic adaptation of the Latin salmo for the common 
salmon (Saémo salar). Among the origins of the forma- 
tion of Arabic names of fishes, the first to be noted are 
those which are drawn directly from Greco-Roman 
nomenclature, such as: baramis, the bream, from 
Abramis brama; usbur, the sparid fish, from Sparus; utrit, 
the trout, from Trutta; bulbis, the barbel, from Barbus; 
balamida, the pelamid, from Pelamys, also called bunit, 
the bonito; tin, tin, tunn, the tunny fish, from Thyn- 
nus; tunkus, the tench, from Tinca; ankalis, the eel, 
from Anguilla; arrang, ranga, ranka, the herring, from 
Clupea harengus; raya, radja, the ray, from Raia; surghus, 
the common sargo, from Sargus vulgaris; sardin, the sar- 
dine, from Clupea sardina, isfirni, safarna, safarnaya, the 
spet or barracuda, from Sphyraena; iskumri, the 
mackerel, from Scomber; sillawr, the sheat fish, from 
Silurus; salmiin, sumin, the salmon, from Salmo, ghadus, 
the cod, from Gadus; lutt, the burbot, from Lota 
lota, latis, lutis, the Nile perch, from Lates nilotica; lafut, 
the lophot, from Lophotes; limanda, the dab, from 
Limanda. Numerous appellations are also encountered 
formed from the name of a terrestrial creature joined 
to the complement -al-bahr ‘‘of the sea’’, such as: sabu‘ 
al-bahr ‘‘beast of the sea’’ for the sea wolf (Anarhichas 
lupus); faras al-bahr ‘‘horse of the sea’’ for the bellows 
fish (Centriscus); kunfudhat al-bahr ‘‘hedgehog of the 
sea’’ for the sea-urchin (Diodon). Similarly, many 
terms are composed of abi ‘‘father of ...’? or umm 
“mother of ...’’, with the complement of a noun 
marking a characteristic of the fish concerned. The 
following are examples: abu karn ‘‘father of the horn’’ 
for the unicorn fish (Naseus untcornis); abi mitraka 
“father of the hammer’’ for the hammer-head shark 
(Sphyrna zygaena); abt sayf ‘‘father of the sword”’ for the 
swordfish (Xiphias gladius); abu sunduk ‘‘father of the 
chest’’ for the coffer fish (Ostracion nasus); abu minkar 
“father of the beak’’ for the half-beak (Hemiramphus); 
abi minshar ‘‘father of the saw’’ for the sawfish (Pristis 
pristis); abt’ dhakan ‘‘father of the beard’’ for the goat 
fish or mullet (Mullus barbatus); umm karn ‘‘mother of 
the horn’’ for the trigger fish (Balistes); umm al-shababit 
“‘mother of the barbels’’ for the barbel (Barbus 
sharpeyt). Some names derive from living foreign 
languages, and especially from Spanish, such as 
anshuyah, andjiyah (Spanish anchoa), the anchovy 
(Engraulis boelema); arrang, ranga, ranka (Spanish aren- 
que), the herring (Clupea harengus); bakura (Spanish 
albacora), the albacore (Germo alalunga); durada (Spanish 
dorado), the goldfish (Sparus aurata). The influence of 
English, of French and of Italian should also not be 
disregarded. To the Persian parastig ‘‘swallow’’ are 
related barastigj, barastik, ftarastud; for the mullet 
(Mullus), and from the Turkish alabal:k comes the 
name al@balgha for the trout. In a process contrary to 
these Arabic borrowings of foreign terms, systematic 
science has sometimes needed recourse to an Arabic 
term, which is then latinised, to specify a sub-species 
limited to a particular region. Thus barda = the pink 
sea-bream, is encountered again with Chrysophrys ber- 
da; haffara = the wrasse, with Chrysophrys haffara; sarb 
= the grey gilthead, with Chrysophrys sarba; bashir = 
polypterus Bichir, with Polypterus Bechir; buhar = the 
diacope, with Diacope bohar; bayad, bayyad = a silurus 


of the Nile, with Bagrus bajad; harid = the parrot fish, 
with Scarus harid; halawi = the guitar fish, with 
Rhinobatus halavi; durab = the chirocentrus, with 
Chirocentrus dorab; dukmak = a silurus of the Nile, the 
Euphrates and the Niger, with Bagrus docmac, ghubban 
= the green scarus, with Scarus ghobban; safan = the 
sephen skate, with Rata sephen; saydjan = the sidjan 
scarus, with Scarus siganus; limi = umbra limi, with 
Umbra limt; shalba = a silurus of the Nile and the 
Niger, with Schilbe mystus, tahmal = a silurus, with 
Pimelopterus tahmel; urft = the braize orphe, with Pagrus 
orphus; bunni al-Nil = the Nile barbel, with Barbus byn- 
nt; lafit = the unicorn fish, with Lophotes cepedianus; 
limma = the limma ray, with Rata lymma; abi sanguin 
= the sansun kingfish, with Caranx sansun; djiddaba = 
the djeddaba kingfish, with Caranx djeddaba; balam = 
the anchovy, with Engraulis boelema. 

2. Anatomy. 

The anatomy of the fish is summarised in few 
words. The scales are called, according to the regions: 
harshaf, fiss, taflis, kirat, kishra, bashir al-hut and ashkama 
(Spanish: escamosa). For the gills and the bronchiae, 
organs of respiration, the only words found are: 
khayshiim, pl. khayashim, khanshusha, nakhshush pl. 
nakhashish. The cetaceans expel water by means of 
blow-holes or naysam pl. nayasim. For the fins the terms 
are: djanah al-samak, zi‘nifa, dianiha. The eggs laid by 
the fishes (tdmdar) constitute the spawn, sar? al-samak, 
sir, sarwa, su‘tur, deposited in spawning-grounds or 
masra? al-samak, habitual sites peculiar to each species; 
it is there that the fry (bul‘uf) develop. 

3. Halieutics. 

It is known that, since prehistoric times, fish has 
always provided one of the principal alimentary 
resources for riverside and coastal populations, 
especially of the Mediterranean, the Arabian Gulf and 
the Indian Ocean. It may thus be stated that fishing 
(istiyad al-samak) engendered both coastal and oceanic 
navigation, and this even before the long-range 
voyages of migration and of commercial traffic. First 
of all, it is important to distinguish between two very 
different types of fishing, sea fishing and fresh water 
fishing, the species of fish belonging to these two 
aquatic environments not being the same, although 
some migrate periodically from one to the other. The 
halieutic vocabulary for these two modes of fishing is 
quite abundant. In fishing on the high seas, associated 
with navigation, the principal instrument used is the 
large pouched net known as seine or drag-net (djarf, 
diarif, djarrafa, kat{a‘a, bafana) supported by floats of 
cork (‘awwam, kurtid]) and terminating in a closed end 
(khurtim). It is towed by rowing boats and, when 
reckoned to be full, dragged to the shore. For tunny 
fishing, especially in Tunisia, the device used is a 
huge enclosure formed of meshed cloth with which the 
tunny bed is surrounded; this is the tuna net 
(mazraba). The catch is hoisted aboard the boats by 
means of gaffs and grapnels (khasm al-kadi, mukbulan, 
mihdjan, ‘akfa, ‘ukkafa) or dispatched directly with har- 
poons (khatif, khattaf, ‘atif, kullab, mudjir, mu‘in, 
mughith, musahhil). A third method of fishing at sea 
consists in stretching out a long cable which is held on 
the surface by floats and fitted, at regular intervals, 
with fish-hooks (sanndra, sinndra, shiss, mikhtaf, mukht 
taf), baited and slightly submerged; this rope with 
fish-hooks is known as balangar, brungali, shirinbak. 
Finaily, there is fishing by means of dragging a line 
fitted with gull-feathers; this is dizan 62 ’l-risha or 
shaltish. The fishing-line, made from plaited horsehair, 
is called sagjim, shalif, bulis. The bait most often used 
is the talitrus, a small leaping crustacean, also known 
as the sand-flea (Talitrus saltator) or kikra, in addition 
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to the arenicol (érimulin), a small beach worm (Arenicola 
marina). 

Once ashore, the fisherman (khannak, ‘araki) 
delivers his catch to a fishmonger (sammak, hawwdl) 
who maintains a shop (Ajindka) in the fish-market (sak 
al-khannakin). 

Fishing in fresh water, practised in stagnant waters 
as well in the current of any watercourse and large 
river, employs diverse techniques. Where the depth 
allows, the fisherman enters the water directly, 
wherever he can find a foothold, thereby dispensing 
with the need for a boat. By this means he can deposit 
an eel-trap (salla, radfin, radfin, wahhar) with bait, 
which needs to be raised only once or twice daily. In 
the absence of such a trap, he contents himself with 
digging a channel in the water-bed (kannara), in the 
place which he judges to be the best conduit for the 
aquatic fauna, and baits it copiously; eels, barbels, 
breams, carps and many others will soon arrive to 
feed there. When he sees his channel swarming with 
fish, he needs only a Janding-net (ghirafa, ‘abb) to draw 
out what he wants; eels are killed by means of a fish- 
gig (bala, fala, harba). If the catch is particularly abun- 
dant, he may place some of the fish in buckets of 
water, transferring them, as a reserve, to a fish pond 
(mahkan, djals, ikhadha, fadla, birka) prepared for this 
purpose. In the Maghrib and the Near East, a very 
popular and lucrative form of fishing, practised in 
fresh water as well as on the sea-shore, consists in the 
use of a stick fitted with the small bag-shaped net 
known as a cast net (farha, tarrah, bayyaha) with weights 
attached to its periphery in such a manner that it sinks 
to the bed of the water. The caster, who may stand up 
to waist-deep in the water, draws it slowly towards 
himself, thus imprisoning the creatures caught in it; 
everywhere, young fishermen are adept at this activi- 
ty. Also to be mentioned, finally, is the virtually 
universal sport of angling with a fishing rod (kasba, 
kannara, ghawayyis) formed, usually, of numerous sec- 
tions fastened together and terminating in a fine and 
very flexible tip (dhabab) to the end of which the thread 
of the line is fastened, and this bears a floating bob, 
above the hook. The fishing rod is usually made of 
pieces of bamboo (khayzuran) or other types of wood; 
modern techniques use metallic or synthetic 
materials. This mode of fishing is of two types. The 
first consists in holding the cane motionless or laying 
it on the bank, watching for the movement of the float 
which shows that there has been a ‘‘nibble’’; it is then 
necessary to ‘‘strike’’ at once. It is possible to fish with 
several rods simultaneously, and many amateur 
anglers come equipped with a bundle (¢unn) of rods. 
The bait may be an earthworm (dida) or a small fresh 
water crustacean, the water-beetle Daphnia pulex (bur- 
ghith al-ma?) or a maggot (du‘mus), or a crumb of 
bread or some boiled grain such as wheat or barley or 
hempseed (shahdanidj, kunbuz) or, finally, a small liv- 
ing fish, i.e. live bait. The second type of rod fishing, 
very popular with sporting anglers, is ‘‘casting’’ 
(rimaya). The line is wound on a reel (dilab) fixed to 
the base of the rod and instead of bait, a smal! metallic 
lure (fitna, khadi‘a) in the shape of an insect or a small 
fish is attached to the hook. This practice is not widely 
used in Arab countries, although it is very popular 
throughout Europe, and elsewhere. 

4. Literature. 

In the literary domain, there is scarcely any treat- 
ment of the subject on the part of the ancient Arab 
authors, the exception being Kushadjim who, in the 
4th/10th century, devoted a chapter to fishing in his 
Kitab al-Masdyid (see Bibl.). This chapter, brief though 
it is, is nevertheless valuable on account of the poetic 


extracts which it includes. Thus there are found there 
12 verses by Ibn al-Rumi (metre kdmil, rhyme -akz); 
two urdjiizas by Kushadjim himself, one of 28 
hemistiches (rhyme -ani) and the other of 14 
hemistiches (rhyme -a?); an urdjtiza of 24 hemistiches 
(rhyme -adi) by al-Sanawbari; and, finally, an urdjiiza 
of 23 hemistiches (rhyme -da) of Ibn al-Wazir al- 
Ghass4ni. It is not until the 8th/14th century that, 
with Ibn Mangli and his treatise on hunting, Uns al- 
mala (see Bibl.), more ample details are obtained re- 
garding fishing with the net, with the harpoon, with 
chemicals (dawa’), with the eel-trap, with clay (sin), 
and with the lantern (fands) and the pit (ughwiyya). 

5. Licitness. 

On account of the predominant place occupied by 
fish in the diet of Muslim populations, it has been the 
object of judicial dispositions based on Kur anic law, 
in particular the verse (V, 95) ‘‘You are permitted the 
game of the sea (sayd al-bahr) and the food which is 
found there’’. Any fish of non-cartilaginous skeleton 
and devoid of blood may therefore be lawfully con- 
sumed, without a requirement for ritual slaughter. 
However, fish found dead may not be consumed. Also 
forbidden are: (1) fishes of cartilaginous skeleton, in 
other words the selachians or squalidae (kirshtyyat) in- 
cluding the shark with its various species (Kirsh, awwal, 
kawsadj, kanya, kayna, tufayli, kuraysh, lakhm, kalb al- 
bahr, bunbuk, ltya?, kasaf, abi minshar), most of these 
names supplied by al-Damiri; the hammer-head 
(bakra, mitrak al-bahr, abi mitraka, samakat al-Iskandar, 
naddar), the spotted dogfish. (gharra”) and the ray or 
skate, with its multiplicity of names (raya, radia, 
warank, farank, yamamat al-bahr, shifnin al-bahr, tarsa, 
samak al-turs, daraka, samak al-limma, hasira, farsh, kuba‘, 
halwa, watwaja, massin, massula, aba mihmaz; (2) the 
marine mammals or cetaceans (Autiyyat) including the 
whale (wala, bala, ballina, banina, bilina, hut Yunus), the 
humpbacked whale (tuba, djamal al-bahr), the sperm- 
whale (‘anbar), the porpoise (khinzir al-bahr, bunbuk), 
the dolphin (dulfin, danfil, danfir, darfil, dukhas), the 
narwhal (karkaddan al-bahr, harish al-bakr), the finback 
(hirkal, mandara), the orc or grampus (urka, kattal) and 
the white whale (hafshrisi, kalb al-bahr); (3) the amphi- 
bian mammals (kawaztb, barmatyyin) or pinnipeds 
(zt‘nufiyyat al-akdam) including the seal (shaykh al-bahr, 
“di al-bahr, fukma, fukkama, bi mnir), the monk seal (al- 
shaykh al-yahidi, abi marina), the walrus (fi al-bahr, 
fazz), the sea lion (dubd al-bakr, asad al-bahr, bakrat al- 
bahr) and the elephant seal (/i/ al-bahr); and (4) the sire- 
nian mammals or ‘‘sea cows’’ (khaylaniyyat, banat al- 
ma?) including the manatee (kharuf al-bahr, umm 
zubayba) and the dugong (ajiim, malisa, naka al-bahr, 
zalikha, hanfa”). As for Rhytina stellen, the sea cow 
(bakarat al-bahr) of the Red Sea, it has been extinct for 
two centuries. All of these aquatic creatures have 
nevertheless always been hunted, either for their 
abundant stocks of fat, useful for many purposes and 
in particular for the making of soap and the fuelling 
of wicked lamps, or for their thick and very resistant 
hide, used in the manufacture of shields and, in par- 
ticular, of protective shoes for the feet of camels re- 
quired to traverse stony deserts. 

6. As a source of diet. 

Fish has been a staple source of nourishment for 
humanity from the outset. It is consumed in various 
forms. Firstly, it may be fried immediately after cat- 
ching. On the other hand, it is the object of four prin- 
cipal modes of preservation. The first, much used in 
Egypt since the time of the Pharaohs, is dessication by 
exposure to the sun of large and small fish 
(mushamma‘, saras, bushija, kurigj) such as the stockfish 
(bakalaw, bakalya, bakala, bakldwa, from the Spanish 
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bacallao). The next is salting and smoking (tamlth and 
tadkhin) for small fishes (sayr) such as the anchovy 
(anshiiwa, anshiyah, andjityah, anshiba, shiha, shutun, 
fasikh, muliha, mafif) and the sand-smelt (kushkush, 
balam, haff), the same treatment is used for the salmon 
(salamin, shalamin, sumun, hut Sulayman). Also used is 
pickling or maceration with spices in brine (salamira, 
sanamira). In Tunis this is the method used to preserve 
carp (dunn). Finally, there remains preservation in oil 
or vinegar and packing in metal containers; this ap- 
plies to the sardine (sardin, sarda, bisariya, absariya, 
Saram), the cod, the mackerel and the herring. 
Delicacies such as caviar (khibyéra) and botargo 
(batrakh), are not widely consumed in Arab countries. 

As for culinary preparations of fish, they are most 
varied and many are similar to those of Europe. Well- 
known, among others, is the fish stew (munazzalat al- 
samak, mukbula) based on eel or carp. The ancient 
Arabic treatises on culinary art supply five recipes for 
fresh fish, five for salted, and three with the trigle or 
gurnard (f:rrikh) (see M. Rodinson, in Bzd/.). 

7. Fabulous marine creatures. 

Arab authors naturalists and geographers, such as 
al-Kazwint, al-Damiri and al-Djahiz, include in their 
descriptions of different seas the accounts of seafarers 
who encountered there enormous marine creatures, 
unidentifiable and very dangerous. Thus they men- 
tion the fafiés or hut al-kayd which shatters the ships 
which it encounters, but which is put to flight when 
the sailors hang from the peripheral points of the 
vessel rags stained with menstrual blood (Aayd). Also 
mentioned, in the Sea of China (bahr al-Sin), is a fish 
three hundred cubits in length which the inhabitants 
of the island of Wakwak (Indonesian Archipelago) 
repel and banish by making the loudest possible noise, 
beating cauldrons and tomtoms. In the same sea lurks 
the afam, which has the head of a pig, is covered with 
a hairy fleece instead of scales, and shows female sex- 
ual organs; it is allegedly edible. In the Indian Ocean 
(bahr al-Hind) there is a large fish nicknamed kataba ’I- 
kitab ‘‘he has written the book’’, the juice of which 
produces an invisible ink legible only at night, and an- 
other large green fish with a serpent’s head whose 
flesh, tasted only once, suppresses all appetite for 
several days. 

8. Specific qualities. 

These are numerous and for the most part 


beneficial. The flesh of the fish is of cold and humid. 


texture. The best flesh is that of the sea fish, and more 
specifically, that of fishes with speckled back and 
delicate scales; but it causes thirst and may generate 
catarrh; it is appropriate for those with high 
temperatures and for young persons. It is necessary, 
however, to reject black or yellow fish, those of mar- 
shes which absorb mud, and in particular the bream 
(abramis) and the grey mullet (dirt), which cause 
gastric disorders sometimes involving serious com- 
plications. On the other hand, Avicenna maintains 
that the flesh of the fish is, with honey, beneficial for 
the treatment of cataracts and for increasing visual 
acuity. According to al-Kazwini, this flesh is sup- 
posedly an aphrodisiac when consumed with fresh 
onions. An intoxicated person, exposed to the smell of 
fish, soon becomes sober and regains lucidity. The 
gall of fish in the form of eye-wash is a cure for water- 
ing eyes and, mixed with that of the marine turtle, it 
provides a golden phosphorescent ink. 

9. Astronomy. 

The substantives samak and At occur in astronomy 
for: 

(1) The twelfth zodiacal constellation of Pisces (burdy 
al-hit), with al-samakatan' “‘the two fishes’’, the 24th 


star being called al-Ait al-shimali “the northern fish’’. 
Also distinguished are the two stars al-hut al-sharki 
“*the eastern fish’’, and al-Aut al-gharbi ‘‘the western 
fish’’, near the ecliptic, under the Square of Pegasus. 

(2) The 28th lunar house, with dajn al-hut ‘‘the belly 
of the fish’’ in the vicinity of Andromeda, i.e.: B 
(beta) Andromedae, mag. 2, 4 or ‘‘Merak’’ (marak al- 
mar’a ’l-musalsala) ‘‘the lower belly of the woman en- 
chained’’. 

(3) The 6th boreal constellation of Andromeda, 
with its nickname of al-mar°a al-musalsala wa ’l-samaka 
“‘the woman enchained and the fish’’ (see above) on 
account of the ‘‘northern fish’’ which seems intent on 
biting Andromeda. 

(4) The 14th austral constellation of the ‘‘southern 
fish’’ (al-hut al-djanubi), under the zodiacal Aquarius, 
with the star ‘‘Fomalhaut’’ (fumm al-hdt) ‘‘the mouth 
of the fish’’, i.e. @ (alpha) Pisczs australis, mag. 1,3. 
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SAMAKATAN [see aL-nupJUm]. 

SAMANDAL (var. sanand, sandal, sabandal, etc.), 
from Greek salamandra (in Arabic literature derived 
from Persian sam ‘‘fire’’ and andarin ‘‘inside’’), the 
salamander, which plays an important part in 
Arabic and Islamic -folklore. According to an idea 
taken over from Greek literature (Aristotle, V, cap. 
17), the animal passes through fire unharmed and 
even extinguishes it due to its coldness (al-Djahiz, 
Hayawan, v, 309, vi, 434; al-Damiri, s.v.; al-Kazwini, 
‘Adjaib, 442; Djabir b. Hayyan, Das Buch der Gifte, 
facs. ed. A. Siggel, 85a; in detail, al-Tawhidi, Jmta‘, 
i, 182). Aristotle thought that the salamander proved 
that animal matter was unburnable. According to al- 
Kazwini and al-Damiri, the salamander can cleanse 
its skin in the fire without burning, and many Arab 
authors agree that soft towels could be made of its fur, 
which can be cleaned with fire (in addition to the 
aforementioned works see al-Ibshihi, Mustafraf, ii, 
129). Ibn Khallikan claims to have seen such a piece 
himself (Wafayat, no. 832; for a verse on the samandal 
by Ya‘kib b. Sabir al-Manganiki (b. 626/1288-9), see 
ibid. and in al-Damiri, s.v. ‘ankabit). 

In the Arabic sources there are, however, different 
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theories about the shape of the salamander. Many 
authors identify it as a bird (al-Djahiz, Ibn Khallikan, 
al-Ibshthi; Kamis and Tadj, s.r.); only al-Damin, 
besides calling it a bird, describes it as a reddish- 
yellow coloured animal (dabba) with red eyes and a 
long tail. Al-Kazwini mentions it in the chapter on 
mice. According to the Arabic Physiologus, the 
salamander is a stone that extinguishes fire (Land, 
Scholia, 166, cap. 52; cf. samandal as a word for 
asbestos). Moreover, especially in the works of the 
Arab lexicographers, there are contaminations of the 
salamander with the phoenix (Tahdhib, Lisan, Tadj), as 
well as with the bird that eats aconite (dish; Sahah, s.r. 
s-d-l). The salamander is mostly thought to live in In- 
dia (al-Damiri) or in China (al-Ibshthi). 

In Arabic literature, one must distinguish the 
folkloristic statements on the salamander from the 
concrete descriptions—especially those from a 
medical point of view (Ibn al-Baysar, Hetl- und 
Nahrungsmittel, tr. J. von Sontheimer, ii, 3; Ibn Sina, 
Kanan, iii, 232; see also ‘Umari, Masalik, xx, 62; for 
its being mentioned in Greek literature, see 
Dioscorides, ii, cap. 67)—to be found under the lex- 
eme salamand(a)ra. There, the salamander is described 
more correctly as a sort of lizard or snake, its medical 
effects, including its poisonousness, are stressed, and 
the idea of its being unburnable is explicitly rejected. 

Real varieties of salamanders (family Salamandridae, 
order Urodela of the amphibians) are not very common 
in the Orient. The fire salamander (Salamandra 
salamandra) which is black and has yellow or orange 
spots, is to be found in Asia Minor, Syria and North 
Africa. In Asia Minor we also find the Anatolian 
Salamander (Mertensiella luschat), the colour of which 
ranges from yellow to orange, with additional shiny 
black spots, and in the Caucasus there is the Cauca- 
sian salamander (Mertensiella caucastca), which is black 
with light spots. They both belong to a genus of 
varieties with slender bodies. 

Bibliography: Arabic sources are given in the ar- 
ticle. See also al-Ab Anastas al-Karmali, al- 
Samandal, in al-Mashrik, vi (1903), 9-15; Amin al- 
Matlif, Mu‘djam al-hayawan, Cairo 1932, 213-15. 

(H. Ersenstern) 

SAMANDAR [see KHAzAR]. 

At-SAMSANI, Asu ’t-KAsim AHMaD B. Mansur b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Djabbar (487-23 Shawwal 
534/1094-11 June 1140), author of Rawh al-arwah ft 
Sharh asma? al-malitk al-fattah (ed. N. Mayil Harawi, 
Tehran 1368/1989), a long (600 pp.) Persian com- 
mentary on the divine names. His father Abu ’I- 
Muzaffar Mansir (426-89/1035-96) wrote books in 
tafsir, hadith, fikk, and other subjects. Ahmad studied 
with his eldest brother, Abi Bakr Muhammad, the 
father of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sam‘ani [g.v.], author of 
al-Ansab, as well as several other teachers. In 529/1135 
he travelled with ‘Abd al-Karim to Nishapir to study 
hadith. His nephew does not mention his writings but, 
in praising his virtues, speaks of his ‘‘elegant’’ (malih) 
sermons and good poetry (al-Ansab, ed. ‘A. al-Baridi, 
iii, Beirut 1988, 299-301). His elegance is clear in 
Rawh al-arwah, a work of extraordinary beauty that 
was certainly meant to be recited aloud. The prose 
ranks with that of contemporary classics such as 
Ghazali’s Kimtyd-yi sa‘ddat, but its main importance 
lies in its fresh interpretations of standard Islamic 
teachings on human salvation. Al-Sam‘ani pays little 
attention to the divine names themselves; instead, he 
uses each name as a starting point for a series of 
meditations on the relationship between human be- 
ings and God. The extraordinary emphasis on love 
prefigures the teachings of Rimi and reflects the same 


spiritual ambience as Maybudi’s Kur?an commentary 
Kashf al-asrar wa-‘uddat al-abrar (begun in 520/1126). 
Bibliography: W.C. Chittick, The myth of Adam’s 
fall in Ahmad SamGni’s Rawh al-arwah, in L. 
Lewisohn (ed.), Classical Persian Sufism: from its 
origins to Rumt, London 1993, 337-59. 
oS bo (W.C. Cuittick) 

AL-SAMSANI, Abii Sa‘d (incorrectly Sa‘id) ‘Asp 
aL-Karim b. Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Abi ’I- 
Muzaffar (al-)Mansir al-Tamimi al-Marwazi al- 
Shafi, Tadj al-Islam (al-Din) Kiwam al-Din, also 
known as Ibn al-Sam‘ant (Sam‘an/Sim‘an, in the 
long, incomplete genealogy, being a branch of the 
tribe of Tamim), important Arab biographer. 

Born in Marw on Monday, 21 Sha‘ban 506/10 
February 1113, he died there on Monday, 1 Rabi‘ I 
562/26 December 1166. He was born into a learned 
family (for his father [466-510/1074-1116] see Zirikli, 
vii, 112, and for his grandfather [426-89/1036-96] 
tbid., vii, 303-4). His father, an authority in the fields 
of Shafi‘l law (al-Sam‘ani’s grandfather having swit- 
ched from the Hanafiyya to the Shafifiyya), Tradi- 
tions, and homiletics, took him already as a two-year- 
old with him to the sessions on hadith. A little later, in 
509/1115, he travelled with him and his elder brother 
(Tahbir, i, 503-4) to Naysabir, for additional instruc- 
tion by the traditionists of that city. Returning to 
Marw and having a premonition of his imminent 
death, he entrusted his: son to his two learned 
brothers. Under their guidance al-Sam‘ani received a 
comprehensive basic education in Kur’an, /fikh, 
Sarabiyya, and adab. Not quite 20 years old, he embark- 
ed on the falad al-‘ilm, first, still under the tutelage of 
his two uncles, once more to Naysabir for a special 
training in the Sahik of Muslim (q.v.], then also to Tus 
and other places. From his home town he visited the 
centres of learning of his time on three long journeys: 
529-38/1135-43, 540-6/1145-51, and—together with 
his son ‘Abd al-Rahim—549-52/1154-7. He went via 
Isfahan and Hamadan to Baghdad and its environs, 
to Mecca and Medina, to Damascus and Jerusalem 
(which at the time of his visit in 536/1141 had been in 
the hands of the Crusaders for 42 years), and, in the 
north and the east, to Kh’arazm, Samarkand, 
Bukhara, Balkh and Harat. A number of these places 
with their important schools and academies he visited 
more than once (he also went on the Pilgrimage 
twice), even if that involved detours, constantly 
driven, as he was, by his desire for falab al-“ilm. 

This preoccupation of his informed not only his 
teaching in Marw and elsewhere but also his rich 
literary production which centred on the Prophetic 
Traditions and their transmission. With admirable 
orderliness and fastidiousness, he constantly strove to 
enlarge and correct his collected materials. Many of 
his more than 50 works most likely became casualties 
of the Mongol invasion. Marw was conquered in 
618/1221. As late as 615/1218 Yakit [g.v.] had par- 
ticipated in a madjlis of al-Sam‘Ani’s son ‘Abd al- 
Rahim (537-617/1143-1220; al-Safadi, xviii, 331) (see 
Mu‘djam, i, 6); he had worked in the local libraries, in- 
ter alia those of the Sam‘Anis (zbid., iv, 509) and had 
excerpted some of the great scholar’s books, thus e.g. 
his biographical magnum opus on the Traditionists, 
namely: 

(1) al-Ansab. Arranged alphabetically according to 
nisba [q.v.], it contains 5,348 entries; each starts with 
an exact indication of the pronunciation of the nisba, 
gives the place, the person, or the group etc. to which 
the relative adjective refers, followed by the full name 
of the scholar in question with information on teachers 
and disciples (isnd@d), places and times of their ac- 
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tivities, and the date of death; as a rule, other per- 
sonalities (including women) having the same nisba 
will be joined to the entry, so that the number of the 
scholars mentioned exceeds by twice or three times 
the amount of the number of entries, not counting the 
many additional persons that occur in a vila as 
teachers, colleagues, or disciples of the biographers. 
In not a few places al-Sam‘4ni indicates the literature 
used by him; the small Kitab al-Ansab by Ibn al- 
Kaysarani [¢.v.], quoted by Yakut, was likely also 
known to him. He finished the clean copy a few years 
before his death, but constantly added supplements. It 
was edited in facsimile by D.S. Margoliouth, Leiden- 
London 1912 (containing an introduction with a list of 
his works); edited by al-Mu‘allimi e ali, 13 vols., 
Haydarabad/Deccan 1382-1402/1952-82 (with a de- 
tailed introd.); since 1976 reprints and new editions 
(in part) in Damascus and Beirut complete in 5 vols., 
ed. S‘A.SU. al-Baradi, Beirut 1988. Abridgements 
with supplements: the best-known is that of the 
historian ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athir [q.v.], al-Lubab fr 
tahdhib al-Ansab, 3 vols., Cairo 1357-69/1938-49 (repr. 
Beirut 1980); this was abbreviated and added to by al- 
Suydti (q.v.], Lubb al-Lubab fi tahrir al-Ansab, ed. and 
annot. P.J. Veth, 2 vols., Leiden 1841-51 (repr. of 
vol. i, Baghdad [1963]). 

(2) al-Tahbir fi ’l-Mu‘djam al-kabir, a work of more 
than 1,200 biographies of contemporary scholars, 
men and women, whom al-Sam‘4ani had either en- 
countered during his falab al-hadith at home and 
abroad, especially in Naysabir and Isfahan, or with 
whom he had corresponded, or, finally, from whom 
he had received an igjdza [q.v.] through in- 
termediaries. The biographies are brief but infor- 
mative; they reflect diary entries. Al-Sam‘ani pro- 
duced the clean copy in the year before his death, 
which may actually have overtaken him while doing 
this work; for the beginning and the end are missing 
in the ancient unicum Zahiriyya, hadith 529 (al-‘Ishsh, 
181). Ed. Munira Nadji Salim, 2 vols., Baghdad 
1395/1975; cf. eadem, in al-Mawrid, ii/4 (1973), 245- 
52 (reply to Muta‘ al-Tarabishi, in MML‘“A, xlviii 
[1393/1973], 371-80); iti/3 (1974), 307-16; v/4 (1976), 
29-58; eadem, Tadj al-Islam Abu Sa‘d al-Sam‘ani wa- 
kitabuhu ’l-Tahbir fi ‘l-Mu‘qgiam al-kabir, Cairo (1976); 
for the question whether this work is the original of the 
Tahbir or rather a Tahdhib al-Tahbir, see lastly Muta‘ 
al-Tarabishi, in MML‘A, lv (1400/1980), 149-63. 

(3) Muntakhab Mu‘giam al-shuyikh, another bio- 
graphical dictionary, covering al-Sam‘Ani’s teachers; 
unique copy of 647/1250 in Topkap: Saray1, Ahmet 
If, 2953 (Karatay 6270; cf. Yakut, Irshad, i, 253, 6); 
an edition has for a long time been announced by 
Munira Nadji Salim and Nadji Ma‘rif. The work is 
possibly an excerpt from the unabridged version of 
no. 2. 

(4) Dhayl to Tarrikh Baghdad of al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi [q.v.], known from quotations; excerpt: 
Leiden 1023 (de Goeje-Juynboll); for two other (?) ex- 
cerpts see Munira, al-Tahbdir, i, 31; cf. Ibn al-Sabuni, 
Takmilat Ikmal al-Ikmaél, Baghdad 1377/1957, 241-2; 
M.‘A. Mudarris, Rayhanat al-adab?, Tabriz 1346/ 
1967, i, 427. — As far as is presently known, the fol- 
lowing biographical works have not been preserved, 
even in excerpts: Wafayat al-muta*akhkhirin min al- 
ruwat, Mu‘djam al-shuyukh (a list of the teachers of his 
son), his early work, Tartkh Marw, which Yakit 
(Mu‘diam, i, 751, 15) had read in the autograph, and 
his Mu‘djam al-bulddn; the last two are likely to have 
contained biographies of scholars, as well. 

(5) Adab al-imla wa ’l-istimla?, an important hand- 
book on dictation as a method of transmission and in- 


struction; the unique ms., Feyzullah 1557, was copied 
at Marw in 546/1152 (!). Ed. by Max Weisweiler, Die 
Methode des Diktatkollegs, Leiden 1952, with an exten- 
sive German summary of the contents; cf. idem, in 
Oriens, iv (1951), 27-57; A. Spitaler, in OLZ, xlix 
(1954), 529-36; new edition Beirut 1404/1984. Al- 
Sam(‘4ni mentions at the end that he has treated the 
topic exhaustively in his book Tirdz al-dhahab fi adab al- 
falab. — On a ms. in Medina of his (6) Adab al-kadi, 
see O. Spies, in ZDMG, xc (1936), 115, on two addi- 
tional ones in Cairo, Azhar, see Munira, al-Tahbir, i, 
31. — Ona Cairene ms. of his (7) Fadasl al-Sha*m, see 
Brockelmann, S I, 565 no. 4 (no. 3, al-Isfar ‘an hukm 
al-asfar [Mawsil 34, 53,4] should be deleted because of 
faulty ascription [Mawsil?, v, 330]; on no. 7 ‘‘Gebete 
des Propheten’’, see E. Kohlberg, A medieval Muslim 
scholar at work, Ibn Tawis and his library, Leiden 1992, 
100, no. 7: al-Ad‘iya al-marwtyya min (or San) al-hadra al- 
nabawiyya, and 157, no. 133: Fada al-sakaba). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, see Brockelmann, I?, 401-2, S I, 
564-5; H. Ritter, in /s/., xvii (1928), 251; Barthold, 
Turkestan’, passim; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography?, Leiden 1968, passim; R. Sellheim, 
Materialien zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, i-ii, 
Wiesbaden-Stuttgart 1976-87, passim; G. Makdisi, 
The rise of humanism in Classical Islam and the Christian 
West, Edinburgh 1990, passim; H. Halm, Die 
Ausbreitung der safi‘itischen Rechtsschule von den An- 
fangen bis zum 8./14. Jahrhundert, Wiesbaden 1974, 
passim; Kh. al-Zirikli, al-A‘lam, Beirut 1979, iv, 55; 
‘U.R. Kahhala, Mu‘djam al-muallifin, Damascus 
1378/1958, vi, 4-5; idem, al-Mustadrak ‘ala Mu‘qjam 
al-muallifin, Beirut 1406/1985, 407; idem, Mu‘djam 
musannifi ‘l-kutub al-Sarabtyya fi ‘l-ta°rikh wa ’l-taradjim 
wa ’l-rihalat, Beirut 1406/1986, 286; M.‘A. Mudar- 
ris, Rayhdnat al-adab*, Tabriz n.d. (ca. 1347/1968], 
iii, 75-6; Riyad ‘Abd al-Hamid, al-Tabadul al-thakaft 
bayn bilad al-Sham wa-bilad Faris, Damascus 
1409/1989, passim. 

Main sources: Ibn ‘SAsakir, Ta’rikh Dimashk, 
facs. ed., Medina 1407/1987, x, 433-4; Ibn al- 
Djawzi, al-Muntazam, x, 224-5; ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Lubab, i, Cairo 1357/1938, 9-12; idem, al- 
Kamil, Beirut 1385/1966, xi, 333; Ibn al- 
Dubaythi/al-Dhahabi, al-Mukhtasar al-muhtadj tlayh 
min [Dhayl] Ta°rikh | Baghdad}, Baghdad 1397/1977, 


iil, 67-8; Ibn al-Nadjdjar/Ibn al-Dimyati, al- 
Mustafad min Dhayl Tarikh Baghdad, 
Haydarabad/Deccan 1399/1979, 172-3; Ibn 


Khallikan, s.v.; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, iv, 
1316-9; idem, al-Tbar, Kuwait 1963, iv, 178; idem, 
Styar alam al-nubala, Beirut 1405/1985, xx, 456-65; 
Safadi, al-Waft, xix, Wiesbaden-Beirut 1413/1993, 
88-92; YafiSi, Mftr°Gt al-djandn, Haydarabad/Deccan 
1338/1919, iii, 371-2; Subki Tabakat al-Shafi‘iyya al- 
kubra, Cairo 1390/1970, vii, 180-5 (with a list of his 
works); Asnawi, Tabakat al-Shafiiyya, Baghdad 
1391/1971, ii, 55-6; Ibn Kathir, al-Biddya wa ’l- 
nthaya, xii, 175, 254; Ibn Kadi Shuhba, Tabakat al- 
Shafi%yya, Haydarabad/Deccan 1399/1979, ii, 11-3; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nugjim al-zahira, Cairo 
1353/1935, v, 375, 378; Tashképriizade, Miftah al- 
sa‘ada, Cairo n.d. [ca. 1388/1968], i, 259-60; Ibn al- 
“Imad, Shadharat, iv, 205-6; Ismail Pasha, Hadtyyat 
al-‘arifin, Istanbul 1951, i, 608-9. 
ee (R. SELLHEIM) 
SAMANIDS, a Persian dynasty which ruled in 
Transoxania and then in Khur4as&n also, at first as 
subordinate governors of the Tahirids {q.z.] and then 
later autonomous, virtually independent rulers 
(204-395/819-1005). 
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Genealogical table of the Samanids 


Saman-khuda 


Asad 





Ahmad (I) 


ir | 


Yahya Ilyas 





‘Abd al-Malik (1) 


1. History, literary life and economic ac- 
tivity. 

The early history of the Samanid family is obscure. 
They may have stemmed either from Soghdia or, 
perhaps more likely, from Tukharistan south of the 
Oxus, probably from the petty landowners of the 
Balkh area. It was not possible to connect the 
Samanids with a noble Arab tribe, as the almost cer- 
tainly originally Persian Tahirids endeavoured to do, 
but the tradition later grew up of an aristocratic origin 
for the Samanids through descent from the Sasdnid 
warrior hero Bahram Cabin [see BAHRAM]; al-Birdni, 
al-Athar al-baktya, ed. Sachau, 39, states that there was 
“universal agreement’’ over this claim (see C.E. 
Bosworth, The heritage of rulership in early Islamic Iran and 
the search for dynastic connections with the past, in Iran, 
JBIPS, xiv [1976], 58-9). All that we really know is 
that the dihkan Saman-khuda apparently accepted 
Islam at the hands of the Umayyad governor of 
Khurasan Asad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Kasri (i.e. at some 
point during 105-9/723-7 or 117-20/735-8), therefore 
naming his son after the Arab governor (see 
Bosworth, Asad b. Sadmankoda, in EIr). 

However, nothing is heard of the family for several 
decades, until, at the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma°min’s 
behest, his governor in Khurdsan, Ghassan b. 
SAbbad, in ca. 204/819 rewarded the four sons of Asad 
b. Saman-khuda for their support to the ‘Abbasids 
during the rebellion in Transoxania of Rafi‘ b. al- 
Layth b. Sayyar [¢.v.]. Nah was given the governor- 
ship of Samarkand; Ahmad, Farghana; Yahya, 
Shash; and Ilyas, Harat. This last branch of the 
Samdnids south of the Oxus did not prosper, and 
Ibrahim b. Ilyas was in 253/867 defeated and cap- 
tured by the Saffarid invader of Badhghis, Ya‘kub b. 
al-Layth [see sarFARIDs]. The ones in Transoxania, 
on the other hand, had a glorious future ahead of 
them. After Nuh died in 227/841-2, the governor of 
Khurdsan ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir [¢.v.] appointed the re- 
maining two brothers in Transoxania, Yahya and 
Ahmad, over Samarkand and Soghdia. Very soon the 
line of Ahmad (I) replaced that of Yahya, and with the 


Mansir (II) 


; 


aa (1) 


a (II) 
mes (II) 
Nah (1) 
as (I) 
Nah (II) 


‘Abd al-Malik (II) Ismail (II) 


al-Muntasir 


Saffarid dispossession of the Tahirids from Nishapir 
in 259/873 and the lapse of Khurasan into something 
like anarchy for the next two decades, Nasr (I) b. 
Ahmad b. Saman-khuda found himself in effect 
autonomous ruler in Transoxania, with his capital at 
Samarkand. The caliph al-Mu‘tamid formally in- 
vested him as governor of Transoxania in 261/875, 
and from the 250s onwards Nasr began to mint 
dirhams of a mixed ‘Abbasid-Samanid type, with the 
regular minting of dirhams and then of dinars begin- 
ning ca. 279/892 with the formal accession of Isma‘il 
b. Ahmad; their father Ahmad (I) had already issued 
his own copper fulis at Samarkand from 244/858 on- 
wards (see G.C. Miles, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 374). 

However, fratricidal strife between Nasr and 
Isma‘il, whom Nasr had sent to subdue Bukhara, 
ended in the military triumph of Isma‘il, although he 
left Nasr as de jure ruler in Samarkand till the latter’s 
death there in 279/892. Ismail then assumed sole 
power, ruling over Transoxania and Farghana from 
Bukhara, whither the Sam4nid capital was now per- 
manently transferred. 

Abi Ibrahim Isma‘il (I) (279-95/892-907 [q.v.]) 
may be regarded as the real founder of the Samanid 
amirate, his power sealed by his victory over the Saf- 
farid ‘Amr b. al-Layth (g.v.] in 287/900, after which 
the caliph al-Mu‘tadid appointed him governor of 
both Transoxania and Khurdsan. This was in practice 
the concession of independent rule there, given the 
distance of the Sam4nid lands from Baghdad and the 
shrinkage of the direct sphere of ‘Abbasid political 
authority to “Irak, Syria and western Persia, although 
the Sam4nids continued till the end to pay formal 
respect to the caliphs, placing them in the kAujba of 
their territories and their names on their coins, and 
employing for themselves no higher title than that of 
amir. One role which Isma‘il inherited as ruler of 
Transoxania was the defence of its northern frontiers 
against pressure from the nomads of Inner Asia, and 
in 280/893 he led an expedition into the steppes 
against the Karluk [¢.v.] Turks, capturing Talas and 
bringing back a great booty of slaves and beasts. 
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SamAanid suzerainty was asserted over various local 
rulers in the Syr Darya valley and on both sides of the 
upper Oxus, such as the princes of Ushrisana [q.v.], 
the Abii Dawidids or Banidjirids [¢.v. in Suppl.] of 
Tukharistan and Khuttal and the Muhtadjids [¢.v.] of 

aghaniyan, and over the ancient kingdom of 
Kharazm [q.v.]. In the west, he extended his 
authority over the Zaydi Imams of the Caspian 
region, and in general, achieved a reputation as a 
capable and just ruler. 

Isma‘il’s son Aba Nasr Ahmad (II) (295-301/907- 
14) attempted to recover the Caspian provinces which 
had slipped from Samanid control, and sent two ex- 
peditions into Sistan (298/911 and 299-300/912-13), 
where Saffarid authority had fallen into disarray [see 
SAFFARIDS]. But he was murdered at Farabr by his 
Turkish slaves in Djumada II 301/January 914, 
allegedly because of his excessive favour at court to 
the ‘ulama? and other members of the religious classes, 
thus earning for himself the posthumous title of al-amir 
al-shahid ‘‘the martyred prince’’. The practice of 
awarding posthumous /akaés had already begun with 
Ahmad’s father Ism4‘ll, who became known as al-amir 
al-madi or al-amir al-‘ddil ‘‘the late/just prince’, and 
some of the subsequent amirs further assumed regnal 
titles, such as Nuh (I) b. Nasr’s one of al-malik al- 
mu’ayyad, appearing on his coins, and Nuh (II) b. 
Mansir’s al-malik al-mansir, in addition to the titles 
given to them after their deaths (see Bosworth, The 
titulature of the early Ghaznavids, in Oriens, xv [1962], 
214-15). 

His eight-year old son Nasr (II) [g.v.] succeeded for 
a reign of some 30 years (301-31/914-43). He faced 
prolonged internal opposition from his ambitious un- 
cle and brothers, who at various times controlled 
Samarkand and parts of Khurasan and who stirred up 
in the cities popular elements which included the 
‘ayyars and ghazis. Samanid armies penetrated as far 
westwards as Rayy in northern Persia, occupied in 
314/926, when al-Muktadir formally granted its 
governorship to Nasr. Samanid coins were issued 
from there till 920/932 and at various times thereafter 
(see Miles, The numismatic history of Rayy, New York 
1938, 147 ff.), although control here was disputed 
with local Daylami commanders and then with the 
Buyid Rukn al-Dawla [g¢.v.], who secured almost per- 
manent control of the city after Nasr’s death. The 
later part of Nasr’s reign was noteworthy for the ap- 
pearance in Transoxania of an extensive Isma‘ili Shi‘i 
da‘wa, with converts made up to the highest level at 
court before an orthodox Sunni reaction and purge of 
these heretics set in; this episode was an exception to 
the normally firm upholding of Sunni orthodoxy by 
the amirs (cf. Barthold, Turkestan?, 242-4). 

Nasr’s reign was in many ways the apogee of 
Samanid power and glory, aided to a significant ex- 
tent by the services to the amirs of capable viziers like 
Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Djayhani and his son Abd ‘AIi 
Muhammad [see aL-DJAYHANI in Suppl.] and Abu ’1- 
Fadl Muhammad al-Bal‘ami [9.v.], who: were 
celebrated as much for their own learning and 
patronage of scholars as for their statesmanship. 
Under these and other officials, the Samanid ad- 
ministration in Bukhara reached a high level of 
specialisation and sophistication as the instrument of 
the amirs’ centralising policies. As with the ad- 
ministration of other provincial dynasties, the model 
was that of the caliphs in Baghdad. The local historian 
of Bukhara, Narshakhi, describes ten diwéns, begin- 
ning with those of the wazir, the treasurer and the 
‘amid al-mulk or head of the chancery (see for these, 
Barthold, op. cit., 229-32), and many of the 


bureaucratic techniques of these departments can be 
pieced together from the information given by the 
Sam§nid official Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Kh’arazmi [q.v.] 
in his encyclopaedia of the sciences, the Majfatth al- 
‘uliim, dedicated to the vizier Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ubayd 
Allah al-‘Utbi (see Bosworth, Abu ‘Abdallah al- 
Khwarazmi on the technical terms of the secretary’s art, in 
JESHO, xii [1969], 113-64). It was this efficient ad- 
ministrative system which brought in rich amounts of 
taxation from the agricultural oases of Soghdia, 
Farghana and Khurasan, together with revenues from 
the slave traffic between Inner Asia and the Islamic 
lands further west (the amirs levied customs duties at 
the Transoxanian frontier towns on imported Turkish 
slaves and at the Oxus crossings for their transit across 
the Sam4nid dominions), so that the 4th/10th century 
geographers and travellers like Ibn Hawkal and al- 
Mukaddasi could praise the Samanids for their mild 
rule and moderate taxation and could extol the 
cheapness of provisions and pleasantness of life in 
their lands. 

The security of the realm rested, of course, on the 
powerful army which the Sam4nids maintained under 
the command of the Chief Hagjtb. The first troops of 
the Samanids must have been recruited from the free 
Iranians of Transoxania, long trained in the martial 
arts by their position on the northeastern frontiers of 
Islam facing the pagan steppes; but from at least the 
time of Isma‘il b. Ahmad onwards, a Turkish slave 
guard around the amirs comes into prominence, form- 
ed from Turks brought in from Inner Asia (see Bar- 
thold, op. cit., 227-8; Bosworth, An alleged embassy from 
the Emperor of China to the Amir Nasr b. Ahmad: a contribu- 
tion to Sémanid military history, in M. Minovi and I. Af- 
shar (eds.), Yéd-ndme-ye irdni-ye Minorsky, Tehran 
1969, 1-13; and GHULAM. ii. Persia). This slave guard 
early made itself a force in the internal affairs of the 
state, with its own aims and interests. As noted above, 
Ahmad (II) b. Isma‘il was killed by his ghulaéms, and 
from the mid-4th/10th century onwards, the influence 
of the generals, and especially of the holders of the 
coveted post of Commander-in-Chief in Khurasan, 
frequently resulted in the making and unmaking of 
Samanid princes, as the personal authority of the 
amirs waned; symptomatic of the arrogance and in- 
dependence of the Turkish generals was the fact that 
in 381/991 Aba ‘Ali Simdjiri appropriated all the 
state revenues in Khurasan and assumed for himself 
the grandiose titles of amir al-umara?, al-muayyad min 
al-sama? ‘‘the supreme commander with heavenly 
backing’’ (see Bosworth, The tttulature of the early Ghaz- 
navids, 215). 

After Nasr’s death, his son and successor Nuh (1) 
(331-43/943-54 [g.v.]) had to devote attention to the 
ambitions in Khurasan of the powerful governor 
there, the Iranian noble Aba ‘Ali Gaghant, 
endeavouring to replace him by the Turkish com- 
mander Ibrahim b. Simdjiir and to maintain, in 
alliance with the Ziyadrids [¢.v.] of Gurgan and 
Tabaristan, the position in northern Persia against the 
Samanids’ rivals, the Buyids. A disturbing portent for 
the remaining years of Sam4nid rule was a financial 
crisis in the state, caused by the cost of the wars in 
northern Persia and the expenses of the army in 
general. During the next reign, that of Abu ’I-Fawaris 
‘Abd al-Malik (I) b. Nih (343-50/954-61), the ascen- 
dancy of the Turkish slave commander Alptigin [g.v.] 
was notable, although when ‘Abd al-Malik died, he 
was unable to place on the throne his own candidate, 
the dead amir’s young son Nasr—who would have 
been a puppet in the hands of the military—and was 
forced to flee to Ghazna, on the far eastern fringes of 
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the Samdnid lands. ‘Abd al-Malik’s brother Mansir 
(I) b. Nah now ascended the throne (350-65/961-76 
[g.v.]). His reign was in general peaceful, although 
fighting continued in northern Persia, on the whole 
favourably for the Samanids, and after Alptigin’s 
death at Ghazna (352/963), his Turkish successors in 
eastern Afghanistan once more acknowledged the 
amir’s overlordship. 

The last twenty years or so of Samanid rule were 
ones of increased impotence of the amirs in face of the 
ambitions of Turkish commanders like the Simdjiris, 
Tash, Begtuzun and Fa’ik Khassa, and deepening 
crisis in the state as its tax base shrank. Mansir (I)’s 
vizier, Abu ’l-Husayn ‘Abd Allah al-‘Utbi, appointed 
in 367/977, did what he could to halt the decline and 
to stem the successes of the Bayids, who were poised 
to invade Khurdsan when the death of SAdud al- 
Dawla (q.v.] fortunately supervened in 372/983; but 
al-“Utbi was murdered in 371/982 through the 
machinations of Abu ’]-Hasan Simdjiri and Fa7ik. 
Nuh (II) b. Manstr (365-87/976-97 [9.v.]) soon no 
longer had any authority in Khurasan and was by the 
end of his reign reduced to controlling Soghdia only. 
He was forced to call in the assistance of Sebiktigin 
from Ghazna against Fa@ik and Aba ‘Ali Simdjiri 
after the latter had encouraged an invasion of the re- 
maining Samanid lands from the north in 382/992 by 
the Turkish Karakhanids under Bughra Khan Hardin 
{see ILEK KHANS]. Bukhara and Samarkand were tem- 
porarily occupied by the Turks, but although these 
were recovered by Nuh, the position got steadily 
worse. 

A fresh Karakhanid invasion took place in 386/996, 
and at this point, Sebaktigin and his son Mahmud 
[g.¥.], who now controlled Khurasan, came to an 
agreement with the Karakhanid Ilig Nasr b. ‘Ali 
whereby Sebiiktigin retained Khurasan and the Ilig 
occupied the whole valley of the Syr Darya. Nuh died 
the next year, and the reign of the new amir, his son 
Abu ’1-Harith Mansir (II) [q.v.] lasted only two years 
(387-9/997-9) before he was deposed by Fa?ik and 
Begtuzun and replaced by his brother Abu ’1-Fawaris 
‘Abd al-Malik (II). Mahmud b. Sebiuktigin by 
398/999 secured for himself all the former Samanid 
lands south of the Oxus, and in this year the 
Karakhanids under the Ilig Nasr definitively took 
over Bukhara without any serious resistance, thereby 
ending the dynasty’s vestigial rule in Soghdia. A fur- 
ther brother of Mansur (II) and ‘Abd al-Malik, Abi 
Ibrahim Ismail (II) b. Nuh al-Muntasir [g.v.], 
attempted a revanche in the following years, but 
after some initial successes against the Karakhanids 
was killed in 395/1005, the last hope of the 
SamAanids. 

The downfall of the SamAnids meant that the north- 
eastern part of the Iranian world, first the Trans-Oxus 
provinces under the Karakhanids and then, four 
decades later, the steppelands between the northern 
rim of the mountains of Khuradsan and the middle 
Oxus under the Saldjiiks, passed for the first time into 
Turkish control. It was after this that the gradual pro- 
cess of the almost complete (save for the modern 
Tadjikistan) Turkicisation of these regions ac- 
celerated, a process which must however have begun 
already in Samanid times with the extensive influx of 
Turkish slave soldiers into the state apparatus and the 
peaceful settlement of sedentarised and Islamised 
Turks along the northern fringes of Transoxania. On 
the documentary evidence, the old Soghdian language 
disappeared towards the end of the Samanid period 
under pressure from New Persian, which was proba- 
bly the day-to-day language of much of the Samanid 


bureaucracy’s routine business (although it may be 
noted that the neo-Soghdian language Yaghnobi has 
survived to this day in the valley of the Yaghndb, an 
affluent of the upper Zarafshan; see tRAN. Languages, 
in Suppl.), and Turkish. There was, however, some 
counter-pressure against this trend from the ‘ulama? 
and religious classes and from the higher 
bureaucracy, who were trained in the classical Arabic 
sciences, in favour of the use of Arabic as the language 
both of scholarship and of diplomacy. According to 
the 8th/14th century historian Hamd Allah Mustawfi, 
the amir Ahmad (II) b. Isma‘il changed the language 
of official business from Persian to Arabic, but the 
measure was unpopular and had to be rescinded. 
Thereafter, the two languages doubtless existed side- 
by-side in administrative usage. Of course, Arabic re- 
tained its primacy in the spheres of religion, learning 
and science. The achievements of the Samanid period 
in Arabic scholarship were very considerable, with 
Bukhara and Samarkand as centres for literary activi- 
ty under the patronage of the amis themselves, as the 
plethora of poets and prose stylists appearing in the 
fourth kism of the Khurasanian author Abi Mansur 
SAbd al-Malik al-Tha‘alibi’s [¢.v.] literary anthology, 
the Yatimat al-dahr, that on the Arabic littérateurs of 
Khurdasan, Transoxania and Kh’arazm, shows (see 
V. Danner, in Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 589-93). 

But the 4th/10th century is notable for the 
florescence under the SamAnids of a lively New Per- 
sian literature, one whose roots lay in the preceding 
century and whose poetic production came to a re- 
markable stage of maturity and expressiveness with 
such authors as Ridaki, Dakiki and Abu ’l-Hasan 
Kisa’i of Marw [q. vv. ]. This development of New Per- 
sian literature both in the Samanid dominions and at 
the other petty courts of the East does not necessarily 
imply promotion of this by the amirs or princes as a 
conscious, proto-nationalist Persian policy (although 
the Samanid amirs were undoubtedly interested in 
this, see below; one of the last rulers, Mansir (II) b. 
Nah, is included by ‘Awfi amongst the rulers who 
composed Persian poetry, examples of which he gives, 
see his Lubab al-albab, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran 
1335/1956, 23-4) but reflects rather the distance of 
Khurasan, Transoxania and the upper Oxus prin- 
cipalities from the focus of Arab-Islamic life in the 
central lands of the caliphate, and also the 
vigorousness of Persian culture in the East, always 
strong at the local level. Certainly, it was the dthkan 
class there which nurtured and cherished the old Per- 
sian epic traditions; this is especially clear in the case 
of the lord of Tis, Abi Mansir Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Razzak, who in 346/957 commissioned the transla- 
tion of Pahlavi texts of the national epic into New Per- 
sian, and these were utilised by Firdawsi [q.v.] for his 
Shah-nama and also, it seems, for the earlier, un- 
finished verse rendering (known from Firdawsi’s in- 
corporation of it within his own work) by Dakiki (see 
V. Minorsky, The older preface to the Shah-nama, in 
Studi in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida, Rome 1956, ii, 
159-79; G. Lazard, La langue des plus anciens monuments 
de la prose persane, Paris 1963, 36-7). This New Persian 
literature of the Samanid period involved not only 
poetry but also prose, including prose versions of the 
national epic such as that of Abu ’l-Mu?ayyad Balkhi, 
known from fragments (written in the reign of Nah 
(II) b. Mansur); Persian translations and epitomes of 
al-Tabari’s History (made for Mansir (I) b. Nah by 
his vizier Aba Alf Muhammad Bal‘amt {q.v. ]) and of 
his Kur°an commentary (also done in this reign by a 
group of scholars); etc. (see Lazard, op. cit., 38 ff.; 
idem, Les premiers poétes persans (IX°-X® siécles), Tehran- 
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Paris 1342/1964; idem, in Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 606 ff.; 
J. Rypka et alit, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht 
1968, 139-71). 

The economic strength of the SamAnid state lay, as 
noted above, in the flourishing agriculture of the 
populous river valleys and oases of the region, and 
also in the craft industries of the towns and the com- 
mercial connections of the Samanid lands. These last 
lay at the southern end of trade routes coming from 
the Inner Asian steppes and, ultimately, from China, 
so that the Samanids could mediate the products of 
these distant lands to Baghdad and other great centres 


of consumption in the central lands of the caliphate. . 


Until the later 4th/10th century, when internal strife 
amongst the rival Turkish commanders and their 
strife with the amirs set in, disorders completed by the 
Karakhanid invasions, the Samanid lands generally 
enjoyed internal peace and freedom from external at- 
tack. Local industries and crafts could flourish, such 
as the jirdz [q.v.] workshops of Bukhara, whose em- 
broidered textiles were used, so Narshakhi says, for 
payment of annual tribute to the caliphs (? in the 
earlier period of Tahirid suzerainty over Transox- 
ania), the famous paper production in Samarkand, 
started by captured Chinese artisans [see KAGHAD], 
arms and weapons from the metal industry of 
Farghana, etc. Various of the imports from the steppe 
and forest lands to the north, i.e. western Siberia and 
Russia, including furs, hides, honey, wax, cattle on 
the hoof, etc., exchanged for the textiles, leatherwork, 
grain and fruits of Transoxania, are listed by al- 
Mukaddasi (tr. in Barthold, Turkestan, 235-6). Above 
all, Transoxania benefited from the trade in Turkish 
and Saklabi [see saKALrBa] slaves, brought to the slave 
markets in frontier towns like Isfidjab and Shash or 
captured in raids (see zbid., 234-40). 

As a result of this buoyant economic and commer- 
cial atmosphere, the revenues of the Samanid lands 
amounted to 45 million dirhams (within this, so Nar- 
shakhi records, the land tax of Bukhara and Karmina 
yielded 1,168,566 dirhams). The amirs themselves 
took over extensive estates from the Bukhar-khudas as 
personal domains (khd@ssa), and groups like the sayyrds 
of the ‘Alids and other ‘ulama@? held much land in wakf. 
The greatest item of expenditure was on the salaries 
of the army and the bureaucracy, which were, accord- 
ing to Nizam al-Mulk (speaking of ‘‘former kings’’, 
i.e. the Samanids and Ghaznawids), paid in cash. 
However, there are signs of the beginning of the prac- 
tice of granting out lands as assignments [see IKTA‘], 
already known in ‘Irak and western Persia, so that 
revenues were subtracted from the central treasury; 
the Caghanis held extensive estates on the upper 
Oxus, and the Simdjuiris in Kuhistan (cf. Barthold, 
op. cit., 238-9). It seems that the old Persian dthkan 
class began to decline in both Khurasan and Transox- 
ania during the Samanid period, parallel to increased 
centralisation in the state and a movement of popula- 
tion from the countryside to the towns; the factors at 
work here were doubtless complex, but it is true that 
we hear little of the dhkans as a landowning class in 
the ensuing Karakhanid and Saldjik periods, and the 
actual word dthkan [q.v.] begins its semantic decline 
into the modern Persian meaning of ‘‘peasant’’ (cf. 
Frye, in Camb. hist. of Iran, iv, 152-3). 

Consideration of the Samanid financial and 
economic situation is also bound up with that of their 
coinage. The amirs were fortunate to control some of 
the best silver-producing veins in the eastern Islamic 
world, sc. in Badakhshan and Farghana, and the 
sheer volume of coinage minted, and especially that in 
silver, is impressive. G.C. Miles enumerated no fewer 


than 47 mint places known to have issued coins in the 
name of the Sam@nids, not only—as one would 
expect—in Transoxania and Khuradsan—but as far 
afield as Sistan, Fars, Djibal and the Caspian region, 
as the result of military campaigns there or of alliances 
with local potentates (see Camb. hist. Iran, iv, 374). A 
vast quantity of this coinage found its way outside the 
Islamic world into Siberia, northern Russia, Scan- 
dinavia and the Baltic shores, and even as far as the 
British Isles and Iceland, apparently as a result of 


| trading operations which seem mysteriously to have 


been largely discontinued in the opening years of the 
Sth/lith century. The whole topic of this apparent 
one-way drain of Samanid silver northwards and 
westwards has been much discussed by both economic 
historians and numismatists, but remains substantial- 
ly unexplained. Amongst the extensive literature 
here, see e.g. J. Duplessy, La circulation des monnaies 
arabes en Europe occidentale du VIII* au XII stécle, in 
Revue Numismatique, sér. 5, vol. xviii (1956), 101-63; 
T. Lewicki, Le commerce des Samanides avec l’Europe orten- 
tale et centrale a la lumtére des trésors de monnates coufiques, 
in D.K. Kouymijian (ed.), Near Eastern numismatics, 
tconography, epigraphy and history. Studies in honor of George 
C. Miles, Beirut 1974, 219-33; A.E. Lieber, Did a 
‘stluer crisis’ in Central Asia affect the flow of Islamic coins 
into Scandinavia and eastern Europe?, in Commentationes de 
nummis saeculorum IX-XI in Suecia repertis, N.S. 6. 
Sigtuna papers, Stockholm 1990, 207-12. 
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(C.E. Boswortn) 

2. Art and architecture. 

Although history and literature are fairly well 
documented, no clear picture exists of artistic 
achievements under the Samanids. The fertile oases 
under their rule are on the fringes of Inner Asia, a 
north-eastern dimes for the Iranian world. The early 
caliphs wrested the eastern part of the area from 
Chinese suzerainty; over the centuries these lands 
have remained at the crossroad of trade routes and in- 
fluences. 

(a) Applied arts. Ceramics. They are the best 
testimony of Samanid craftsmanship, as in the finds of 
Afrasiyab/Samarkand and Nishapur. Dating of the 
material is still not clear; the, later rule of the 
Karakhanids could be responsible for some of it. The 
pre-Islamic red body earthenware serves as support to 
white, black or russet slips and their décor under the 
new transparent lead glaze. When no slip is used, as 
in Nishapur, the body takes on a buff colour under the 
glaze. The decoration draws on five sources. First, the 
new but soon assimilated Arabic calligraphy painted 
in near black manganese. Second, the possible influ- 
ence of late T’ang bichrome, copper green with iron 
brown or yellow, but not the earlier three-coloured 
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décor; there are no shapes nor designs recalling 
Chinese originals. Third, strong echoes of textile 
designs ranging from stripes, triple dots, dotted circles 
and peacock-eyes to roundels containing birds, 
gazelles and palmettes. These designs start in pre- 
Islamic times and are still visible on local wall paint- 
ings and caves farther east. Strapwork patterns create 
original geometric overall decoration. Fourth, alien 
religions signal their survival by using their own sym- 
bols: in Nishapdr, a few ceramics are painted with 
crosses; in Samarkand it is the fish which is used, as 
in Egyptian lustreware. Communities of Nestorians 
and Syriacs still existed, as did also Manichaeans and 
Buddhists, the latter manifest in the overall pattern of 
a lotus base inside dishes. And fifth, paintings of 
figures, chiefly in Nishaptr: hunters on horseback, 
seated rulers and dancers, all surrounded by fantastic 
animals and birds. Would they also be survivors of 
earlier times in a society becoming more and more 
Islamicised? 

Thus dishes up to 45 cm wide, with a small or large 
cavetto, are usually covered in a white slip; they recall 
the new manufacturing of paper; this white ground 
acts as an ideal support for calligraphy. Ewers, bowls, 
often with a double recessed base, lamps, inkwells, 
even toys, all are coloured with a mixture of metal 
oxide and fine white clay; the mixture prevents the 
design from running under the transparent glaze. The 
use of a russet/iron colour points to the red of later 
Iznik pottery. When colour is required to run, no fine 
clay is added to the oxide. As for sgraffito, it appears 
to be an original means of decoration and is used as 
a visual counterpoint for the colour runs, usually 
green, yellow and purple in a dense patterning for 
large dishes and bowls. Unglazed wares consist of 
long-necked ewers, some with filtre, jars, gourds, 
cooking pots, oven shapes and moulds. 

Glass. In the finds of Samarkand, bottles are either 
freely blown or, when a pattern is required, mould- 
blown to produce a lattice or twisted pattern. The 
ewers are not unlike their ceramic counterparts; 
spoons and inkpots can be added to the list of shapes. 
Green and turquoise are the usual shades with the oc- 
casional blue or amber bottles, bowls, bangles and 
beads. 

Metalwork. Since most metals were available in 
Khurasan and Transoxiana, the important metal in- 
dustry of pre-Islamic times was carried over and 
adapted to the taste of the new rulers, although precise 
dating is still hazy. Early Arab governors of Khurasan 
sent gifts of silver and gold vessels to the caliph in 
Baghdad, as well as bowls and jugs of high-tin bronze. 
The latter, saftdriy, with its appearance of silver, was 
a good substitute for precious metals. Cast objects of 
copper such as ewers, buckets and braziers, were of 
daily use. In archaeological finds, household objects 
like lamps, jugs, flat-bottom bottles, ewers, incense 
burners, some in the shape of a stupa, spoons and 
weights, were made of bronze. Bronze was also used 
for more personal items like rings, tweezers, mirrors 
and kohl sticks. Iron was used for sword, dagger and 
shovel blades, as well as for arrowheads. 

Textiles. Already in Sasanid times, local silk and cot- 
ton provided the yarn for goods appreciated well 
beyond the area. Early after the Islamic conquest, 
tributes of garments were sent to Baghdad from 
Khurasan. The jiraz [g.v.] factories of Nishapir and 
especially Marw produced very soft cotton fabrics as 
well as tbrishim and kazz silk. The only surviving silk 
from this period is the remarkable compound twill 
known as the shroud of Saint Josse [see HARIR]. Its in- 
scription reads ‘izz wa-ikbal li ’l kaid Aba Mansur Bakh- 


takin atala ’llah bak{a’ahu] (‘‘Glory and prosperity to 
the Ka?id Aba Mansir Bakh-takin, may God prolong 
his existence’’). This was not to be the case, since he 
was put to death by ‘Abd al-Malik b. Nah in 350/961. 

Only through the eyes of contemporary historians 
can one appreciate the wealth of textiles produced in 
Samfanid lands. The most popular and expensive 
could have been zandanigji cloth exported as far as 
“Irak and India. Nizam al-Mulk noted that the 
Samanids dressed their newly-bought slaves in zan- 
danigji. Other villages near Bukhara produced, in par- 
ticular, cloaks, hats and prayer carpets. Of all the im- 
portant towns with bazaars, Samarkand was the 
best-known emporium of Transoxiana for its silver- 
coloured and red garments, brocades, kazz silk and 
Chinese silks. Near by, at the village of Wadhar, an 
expensive cloth of cotton woven on cotton, wadhari, 
was made into a light resistant type of yellow over- 
coat, very popular in winter. From Shash came 
special capes with neck decoration, prayer carpets and 
cotton yarn. 

Ivory. As dry climate does not lend itself to the 
preservation of ivory objects, only a few of these, such 
as chess pieces, have survived; in Samarkand, spoons 
have been found with delicately carved handles. 

(b) Architecture. The dearth of 4th/10th-century sur- 
viving monuments underlines the attitude of later 
Islamic rulers to the buildings of previous dynasties. 
Mud brick is still the basic building material in the 
area. Remains of impressive walls with an outward 
corrugated surface, visible in Marw, suggest the im- 
portance of main towns and the need to protect them, 
though in the capital Bukhara, the Rigistan, a large 
square, lay outside the pre-Islamic town, surrounded 
by ten diwans to the west of the well-fortified citadel. 
Stucco remains from palaces and affluent houses still 
have traces of painting. Large bazaars sheltered com- 
merce and industry. Towards the end of the Samanid 
period, the town proper, unable to absorb the growing 
population, had become an unpleasant maze of filthy 
streets. Traces of early caravanserais survive along 
the trade routes and by the banks of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes. 

After the Muslim conquest, baked brick, seemingly 
a Mesopotamian tradition, was preferred to mud 
brick for mosques, tombs and important civic 
buildings. Yet in such buildings as the Nuh Gunbad 
(‘‘nine domes’’) mosque in Balkh, while the structural 
elements including the six massive columns (1.56 m in 
diameter) were of baked brick, the walls were still 
made of mud brick. The almost square structure (20 
m7’), open on one side opposite the kzb/a wall, is entire- 
ly plastered and decorated with carved stucco. 
Spacious grid systems enclose palmettes, leaves, cones 
and buds not unlike those in Nishapur, Afrasiyab or 
Sayad near Dushanbe, but in a more attractive man- 
ner than in the possibly contemporary mosque of 
Nain [q.v.] in Persia. In the Deggaron mosque of 
Hazara near Bukhara two series of three domes cover 
the building, the k#b/la domes being higher than the 
three others. Inside, the columns are less squat and 
the intrados of the arches broadly pleated; the domes 
sit on pendentives. The great mosque in Khiwa 
echoes the other older tradition of an hypostile hall 
with wooden columns and carved capitals, four of 
which have early inscriptions. More wooden carvings 
have survived in the shape of a cusped-headed mthrab 
from Iskodar, in the Zarafghan valley, now in the 
Dushanbe Museum, and a capital from the mosque in 
Obburdan, now in Tashkent. 

A small number of single-domed tombs in baked 
brick illustrate the possible evolution of such construc- 
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tions: the so-called tomb of the Sam4@nids in Bukhara, 
a domed square with four entrances, patterned 
brickwork and corner arches, and the ‘Arab-Ata 
mausoleum in Tim, dated 367/977, with only one en- 
trance emphasised by a complex design, with 
brickwork and corner arches in smoother patterns. If 
the inscription of the Shir Kabir mausoleum at 
Mashhad-i Misriyan in Dihistan allows for a late 
4th/10th century dating, then part of its zone of tran- 
sition with its four receeding arches could be later 
than its carved stucco mihrab and niche. Finally, with 
the restored Mir Sayyid Bahram mausoleum at Kar- 
mina, between Samarkand and Bukhara, appears an 
early suggestion of a pishtak [q.v.] or raised portal; it 
emphasises the doorway with a design of arches and 
frames. By the end of the period, baked brick with its 
new building possibilities, has asserted itself. 
Bibliography: L. Ainy, Iskusstvo srednet Azti 
epokhi Avitsenny (‘‘Arts of Central Asia in the time 
of Avicenna’’), Dushanbe 1980; J.W. Allan, 

Nishapur. Metalwork of the early Islamic period, New 
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Srednet Azit (‘The mausoleum of the Samanids, 

pearl of Central Asian architecture’), Tashkent 

1963; Y. Crowe, Slip-painted wares and Central Asia, 

in Trans. of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1 (1985-6), 58- 

67; B.P. Denike, Quelques monuments de bois sculpté au 

Turkestan occidental, in Ars Islamica, ii (1935), 69-83; 

L. Golombek, The Abbasid mosque at Balkh, in Oriental 

Art, xv (1969), 173-89; V.A. Kratkovskaya, 

Evolyutsiya kuficeskogo pis’ma v Srednei Azii, in 

Epigrafika Vostoka, iii (1949), 3-27; C.J. Lamm, 

Glass from Iran in the National Museum, Stockholm, 

Stockholm and London 1935; A.S. Melikian- 

Chirvani, La plus ancienne mosquée de Balkh, in Arts 
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Oxus. 2000 Jahre Kunst am Oxusfluss in Mittelasten. 
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Zodétkh Uzbekistana, ii, Tashkent 1963; eadem, 

Iskusstuo Turkmenistana (‘‘Art of Turkmenistan’’), 

Moscow 1967; R.B. Serjeant, Islamic textiles, Beirut 

1972; Terres secretes de Samarcande: céramiques du VIII 

au XITF siecle, Paris 1992, with bibl. in Russian; G. 
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Giuseppe Tucci, i, Naples 1974, 221-232; L. Volov, 

Plaited Kuftc on Samanid epigraphic pottery, in Ars Orien- 

talis, vi (1966), 107-34; C.K. Wilkinson, Nishapur 

pottery of the early Islamic period, Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, New York 1973; idem, Nishapur, 

some early Islamic buildings and their decoration, New 

York 1987. _ (YOLANDE Crowe) 

SAMANNUD, a town of the Deltain Egypt, in 
the Gharbiyya province and on the western bank of 
the Nile (Dimyat/Damietta branch), 8 km/5 miles east 
of the town of al-Mahalla al-Kubra {q.v.]. It is an old 
town, with the name in ancient Egyptian of Zab nutir, 
i.e. holy place. Greek documents call it DeBewvutoc 
(Sebenytos), whence the Arabic name, and in Coptic 
it was known as Xeyvoyt (Djemnuti). 

Samannid had a very ancient Christian tradition. 
Athanasius I states that the town had a Melkite bishop 
in 352 and that the town’s name often figures in the 
old martyrological literature. We know e.g. that the 
martyr St. Anub passed through Samannid when 
coming from Atrib, where he had found the town’s 
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churches destroyed and a temple built in their place. 
In the 14th century, when the Synaxarion had already 
been put together, the body of Anub was at Saman- 
nud, and there has always been a church in the town 
dedicated to St. Anub. 

Arabic geographers like Ibn Khurradadhbih and 
al-Ya‘kGbi mention the town in the 3rd/8th century, 
and in the 6th/12th century al-Idrisi describes its lively 
commercial activity. From the Fatimid period, and 
after Badr al-Djamali’s administrative reorganisation, 
an independent province called al-Samannidiyya was 
set up. 

In modern times, an administrative district was set 
up in 1826 called the kism of Samannid, with its chef- 
lieu in the town, and after 1867 it was styled the 
markaz of Samannid. In 1882 this last was, however, 
abolished and the district and its administration 
transferred to al-Mahalla al-Kubra. In 1928 it was re- 
established, and then, because of struggles between 
political parties, it was abolished three times in less 
than 7 years until it was definitively re-established in 
1935, with the town of Samannid as chef-lieu of the 
district. 

Bibliography: John of Nikiu, tr. Zotenberg, 
245, 366, 560; Hist. des Patriarches, in Patrol. or., v, 
[460] 206, x, [547] 433; Synaxaire, in Patrol. or., i, 
[76-7] 290-1; xvi, [973, 1050], 331, 408, xvii, 
[1218] 676; Abi Shama, Rawdatayn, Cairo 1288, i, 
269; Kalkaghandi, Subh al-a‘shad, Cairo 1331-8, iii, 
327; Ibn Dukmak, ed. Cairo 1314, v, 77, 91; 
Makrizi, Khitat, ed. Inst. Frang., iii, 223-4, iv, 101, 
ed. Balak, ii, 519; Ibn al-Dji‘an, al-Tuhfa al-saniyya, 
Cairo 1898, 60, 80; Carra de Vaux, Abrégé des 
merveilles, 217; G. Maspero, in Jnal. des Savants 
(1899), 79; ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, Khitat diadida, xii, 
46-50, xvi, 65-6; Baedeker, Egypt; Guide Joanne, 
Egypte, 361, 366; J. Maspero, Organis. milit. de 
VE gypte byzantine, 131, 139; Hust. des Patr. d’Alexan- 
drie, 371-3; Caetani, Chronogr. islamica, 1707; bibl. 
given in J. Maspero and G. Wiet, Matériaux p. servir 
@ la géogr. de l’Egypte, 29, 31-2, 106, 187-8; Ibn 
Mammiati, Kawanin al-dawawin, ed. A.S. ‘Atiyya, 
Cairo 1943, 576; Idrisi, Opus geographicum, Naples- 
Rome 1970-84, 336-7, 340; Muhammad Ramzi, al- 
Kamus al-djughraft 1 ’l-bilad al-misriyya, Cairo 1955- 
68, ii/2, 69-76; R. Stewart, in The Coptic encyclopedia, 
New York 1989, vii, 2090. 

(Ayman F. Sayyip) 

SAMARITANS [see AL-sAmira]. 

SAMARKAND, an ancient city of Transox- 
ania, the Arabic Ma? wara? al-Nahr [q.v.], situated 
on the southern bank of the Zarafshan river or Nahr 
Sughd. In early Islamic times it was the first city of the 
region in extent and populousness, even when, as 
under the Samanids (3rd-4th/9th-10th centuries 
[g.v.]), Bukhara [¢.v.] was the administrative capital. 
Samarkand’s eminence arose from its position at the 
intersection of trade routes from India and 
Afghanistan via Balkh and Tirmidh [9.vv.] and from 
Persia via Marw [see MARW AL-SHAHIDJAN] which then 
led northwards and eastwards into the Turkish step- 
pes and along the Silk Road to eastern Turkistan and 
China; but above all it flourished because of the great 
fertility of the surrounding district of Soghdia or 
Sughd [g.v.], the highly-irrigated basin of the Zaraf- 
shan which could support a dense agricultural popula- 
tion (see Barthold, 7urkestan down to the Mongol inva- 
sion,> 83 ff.). 

1. History. 

The city—the second part of the name of which 
contains the Eastern Iranian word for ‘‘town’’, kand, 
frequent in Eastern Iranian place-names (cf. 
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1. Slip-painted dish, W:46.8 cm, H:6 cm. 52.11. Courtesy of the Freer Gallery 
of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 





2. Slip-painted bowl, W:22.5 cm; H: 6.5 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art Nishapur 
excavations, 1939. 40. 170.14. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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3. Cast bronze bottle, H:15 cm. Metropolitan Museum of Art Nishapur excavations, 
1938. 39. 40. 48. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 





4. Mausoleum of the Sam4nids, Bukhara. Photograph: Yolande Crowe. 
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Buddhist-Soghdian knd-, Christian Soghd. kath, 
kanth), while the first part has not yet been satisfactori- 
ly explained (cf. the attempts by Tomaschek, Cen- 
tralasiatische Studien, i, Sogdiana, in SB Ak. Wien, \xxxvii 
[1887], 133 ff.)—is first found in the accounts of Alex- 
ander’s campaigns in the east as Maracanda, 
Mapaxdvda, whose site at Tepe Afrasiyab has yielded 
Hellenistic archaeological evidence (see P. Bernard, 
Alexandre et V’Asie Centrale, in St.Ir., xix [1990], 29-32). 
Arrian (iii, 30) calls it Bactheta tig LoyStavev yapac. 
Alexander occupied it several times during the 
fighting with Spitamenes and, according to Strabo (xi, 
ii, 4), razed it to the ground (while Arab legend makes 
him, as well as the Tubba‘ [¢. v.] king Shamir Yur‘ish, 
founder of the city). Under the Diadochi—after the 
partition of 323 BC—as the capital of Sogdiana, it be- 
longed to the satrapy of Bactria and was lost to the 
Seleucids with Bactria when Diodotos declared 
himself independent and the Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom was founded during the reign of Antiochus 
II Theos; henceforth it was exposed to the attacks of 
the northern barbarians (cf. PW, xiv/2, art. Marakan- 
da, cols. 1421-2). From this time up to the Muslim 
conquest it remained historically and economically 
separated from Persia, although cultural intercourse 
with Western lands continued. (On the settlement of 
Manichaeans in Samarkand, cf. J. Marquart, 
Historische Glossen zu den alttiirkischen Inschriften, in 
WZKM, xii [1898], 163; the attempts made by E. 
West to refer Cin and Cinistan in the Bundahishn and 
Bahmanyasht to Samarkand are very unsatisfactory.) 
The only positive information is given by Chinese im- 
perial historians and travellers (of which the former 
are unfortunately for the most part only available in 
obsolete translations). From the Han period the 
kingdom of K’ang-Kui is mentioned, whose chief ter- 
ritory, K’ang, is definitely identified in the T’ang An- 
nals with Sa-mo-kian = Samarkand (cf. the passages 
in C. Ritter, Erdkunde, vii,? 657 ff.). According to the 
Annals of the Wei, compiled in 437 AD (cf. F. Hirth, 
in Marquart, Die Chronologie der alttirkischen Inschriften, 
Leipzig 1898, 65-6), the Cau-wu dynasty related to 
the Yiie-ti (Kushan) had been reigning here since 
before the Christian era. Hitien-tsang visited Sa-mo- 
kian in 630 AD and briefly describes it (St. Julien, 
Mémotres sur les contrées Occidentales, i, Paris 1857, 18- 
19; S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records, i, 1884, 32-3, 
with valuable bibliographical note on p. 101). 

The Muslim Arabs do not appear for certain in the 
affairs of Samarkand until the time of the governor of 
Khurdasan Kutayba b. Muslim [¢.v.]; the alleged tomb 
at Afrasiyab of the Shah-i Zinda, the Prophet Muham- 
mad’s cousin Kutham b. al-‘Abbas [¢.v.], who was 
supposed to have been in Samarkand in 56/676 (cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan, 91-2), must have appeared later 
as part of a family cult inaugurated by the ‘Abbasids 
after they came to power in 132/750, possibly adap- 
ting a pre-Islamic cult on this site. The Iranian ruler 
of Samarkand at the time of Kutayba was Tarkhan 
(probably a title rather than a personal name; for this 
very old title amongst the Turks of Inner Asia, 
possibly of Chinese origin, see R.N. Frye, Tarxtun- 
Tiirxiin and Central Asian history, in HJAS, xiv {1951}, 
110-11; C.E. Bosworth and Sir Gerard Clauson, Al- 
Xw4razmi on the peoples of Central Asia, in JRAS [1975], 
11-12), called malik Sughd or malik Samarkand in the 
Arabic historical sources, and first mentioned in 
85/704 in warfare with Kutayba at Bukhara. In 
91/710 Kutayba sent his brother ‘Abd al-RahmAn to 
Samarkand in order to collect tribute, which Tarkhin 
paid; but the anti-Arab party in the city then deposed 
the latter, who was either killed or committed suicide. 
There replaced him another Soghdian prince, 


Ghirak, who ruled in Samarkand for some 27 years 
until his death in 119/737 or 120/738, with an Arab 
garrison in his city. Gradually, the Arabs consolidated 
their position in Soghdia, but Ghirak’s policy 
towards them oscillated between conciliation and at- 
tempts to call in aid from the Chinese Emperors as 
nominal suzerains over Central Asia or from the 
Turks. In 102/721 the Tirgesh appeared in Soghdia 
under their leader Kar-sul or K6l-€ur; and in 110/728 
Ghirak joined in a general rising of the Soghdians, 
with Turkish help, against the Arabs, so that the 
Arabs in Transoxania were temporarily reduced to 
their garrisons at Samarkand and at Dabisiyya. Not 
till the late 730s, with the strong measures of the 
governor Nasr b. Sayyar [q.v.], was Arab authority 
firmly established again (see Barthold, Turkestan, 184- 
93; H.A.R. Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asta, 
London 1923, 36, 42-8, 55, 60-1, 65 ff., 89-90). 

Although Kutayba had built a mosque in 
Samarkand, the progress of Islamisation there, 
outside the Arab garrison, must have been slow. 
There were certainly adherents of many other faiths in 
the city at this time. In ca. 629 AD, the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-tsang had found only two abandoned 
Buddhist monasteries there, and Buddhism had al- 
most certainly disappeared a century or so later 
(Spuler, Jran, 218). But there was probably already a 
Nestorian Christian bishopric in Samarkand during 
the 6th century, and in the early 8th century, it was 
erected into a metropolitan see; at the beginning of 
the 9th/15th century, Clavijo (see below) still found 
many Christians in Samarkand, but the end of the 
community seems to have come within the reign of 
Ulugh Beg shortly afterwards, and ‘nothing is 
thereafter heard of it (see B.R. Colless, The Nestorian 
province of Samargand, in Abr Nahrain, xxiv [1986], 51- 
7). In the mid-4th/10th century, Ibn Hawkal des- 
cribed a Christian community (‘umr) with monastic 
cells, on the hill of Shawdhar to the south of 
Samarkand, whose inhabitants included Christians 
from ‘Irak (Barthold, Zur Geschichte des Christentums in 
Mutel-Asien bis zur mongolischen Eroberung, Tiibingen- 
Leipzig 1901, 22 ff., 30-1; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the 
way thither, London 1915-16, i, 103-4, iii, 22-3; Ibn 
Hawkal, ed. Kramers, 498, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 477- 
8). Not long after this time, the Hudud al-‘alam, tr. 
113, § 25.13; comm. 352, mentions a convent of the 
Manichaeans at Samarkand (khanagah-i Manawiyan) 
with adherents called nigdshak ‘‘auditores’’, doubtless 
the Manichaeans who had fled from ‘Irak in fear of 
persecution during the time of al-Muktadir. 

In the early ‘Abbasid period, the Zarafshan valley 
was deeply affected during the caliphate of al-Mahdi 
(158-69/775-85) by the Neo-Mazdakite movement of 
the ‘‘wearers of white’’ led by al-Mukanna‘ [¢.2.], 
and the governor of Samarkand Djibra*il b. Yahy4, 
helped to suppress the revolt in his area. Abii Muslim 
[¢.v.] is said to have built the outer wall of the city (al- 
Tabari, iii, 80, tr. J.A. Williams, Albany 1985, 203), 
and Hardin al-Rashid to have restored it after it had 
fallen into decay (al-Ya‘kabi, Buldan, 293, tr. Wiet, 
110). The rebel against the central government Rafi‘ 
b. al-Layth [q.v.] began his outbreak in Samarkand in 
190/806 by killing the governor there and seizing the 
city, holding it until he surrendered to al-Ma?’min in 
193/809 (al-Tabari, iii, 707-8, tr. C.E. Bosworth, 
Albany 1989, 259-61). It is also from the early 
‘Abbasid period that we have the first Islamic coins 
issued from Samarkand, beginning with issues of 142- 
4/759-62 (E. von Zambaur, Die Miinzpragungen des 
Islams, zeitlich und orilich geordnet, i, Wiesbaden 1968, 
148-9). 

At the command of al-Ma’min, the governor of 
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Khurasan Ghassan b. ‘Abbad in ca. 204/819 allotted 
to the four sons of Asad b. Saman-Khuda various 
cities of Transoxania and eastern Khurasan as gover- 
norships, and Nah received Samarkand. On his death 
in 227/842, the city eventually passed under the con- 
trol of his brother Ahmad (d. 250/864), whose copper 
fulés were struck there from 244/858 onwards. With 
the collapse of Tahirid authority in Khurasan under 
Saffarid attacks, Nasr b. Ahmad found himself vir- 
tually independent ruler of Transoxania with his 
capital at Samarkand. However, his brother and 
eventual vanquisher Isma‘il, progenitor of all the 
future SAm4nid amirs, made Bukhara the Samanid 
capital, although Samarkand remained over the 
following centuries the commercial centre of Tran- 
soxania. 

It was, for a start, one of the principal markets for 
Turkish slaves brought from Inner Asia, and Ibn 
Hawkal, 494, tr. 474, states that slaves trained at 
Samarkand were the best of all from Transoxania. 
But one of its most famous products, exported all over 
the Islamic world, was paper, introduced thither by 
the Chinese artisans captured at the battle of Talas in 
433/751 (al-Tha‘alibi, Laja*if al-ma‘arif, ed. al-Abyari 
and al-Sayrafi, 218, tr. Bosworth, The Book of Curious 
and Entertaining Information, Edinburgh 1968, 140; and 
see KAGHAD). It was, moreover, a centre for scholar- 
ship. The great Hanafi theologian al-Maturidi (d. ca. 
333/944 [q.v.]) stemmed from the Maturid quarter of 
Samarkand, his tomb in the city being still shown in 
the 9th/15th century, and another Hanafi theologian 
and Kur’an commentator was Abu ’I-Layth al- 
Samarkandi (d. towards the end of the 4th/10th cen- 
tury [q.v.]). Unfortunately, the local history written in 
Arabic by the famous theologian Abii Hafs ‘Umar b. 
Muhammad al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142-3 [g.v.]), the Kitab 
al-Kand fi ma‘tifat Sulama? Samarkand, which dealt with 
the shrines and graves of local scholars and also with 
some of the city’s historical events, has come down to 
us only in an abridgement of a Persian translation (see 
Storey, 1, 371; Storey-Bregel, ii, 1112-15; Barthold, 
Turkestan, 15-16). 

It is to the heyday of the Samanids, the 4th/10th 
century, that the descriptions of Samarkand by the 
geographers al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawkal, al-Mukaddasi 
and the author of the Hudid al-‘alam refer. They show 
that Samarkand had the typical tripartite formation of 
Iranian towns: a citadel (kuhandiz, arabicised kuhandiz 
or translated fal‘a), the town proper (shahristan, 
sharistan, madina) and suburbs (rabad). The three parts 
are here given in their order from south to north. The 
citadel lay south of the town on an elevated site; it 
contained the administrative offices (dar al-imara) and 
the prison (abs). The town itself, of which the houses 
were built of clay and wood (cf. E. Herzfeld, in Islam, 
xi, 162, and E. Diez, Persten, i (Kulturen der Erde, xx, 
Hagen-Darmstadt 1923), 20), was also on a hill. A 
deep ditch (4handak) had been dug around it to obtain 
the material for the surrounding earthen wall. The 
whole town was supplied with running water, which 
was brought from the south to the central square of 
the town called Ras al-Tak by an aqueduct, a lead- 
covered artificial channel (or system of lead pipes?), 
running underground. It seems to have dated from 
the pre-Islamic period as its supervision, as is express- 
ly stated, was in the hands of Zoroastrians, who were 
exempted from the poll-tax for this duty. This 
aqueduct made possible the irrigation of the extensive 
and luxurious gardens in the town. The town had four 
main gates; to the east, the Bab al-Sin, a memorial of 
the ancient connection with China due to the silk 
trade; to the north, the Bab Bukhara; to the west, the 
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Bab al-Nawbahar, which name, as in Bukhara and 
Balkh, points to a (Buddhist) monastery; and to the 
south, the Bab al-Kabir or Bab Kishsh (bab stands for the 
Persian darwaza). The lower-lying suburbs adjoin the 
town, stretching towards the Zarafshan and surround- 
ed by a wall with 8 gates. In them lay the majority of 
the bazaars, caravanserais and warehouses, which 
were rare in the city itself. The government offices of 
the Samanids and the Friday mosque were in the city 
itself. See al-Istakhri, 316-23; Ibn Hawkal, ed. 
Kramers, 491-501, tr. Kramers-Wiet, 472-9; al- 
Mukaddasi, 278-9; Hudid al-‘alam, loc. cit.; al- 
Tha‘alibi, Lafaif al-ma‘arif, 217-19, wr. Bosworth, 
140-1; Yakit, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 246-50; al- 
Kazwini, Athar al-bilad, 395 ff.; Le Strange, The lands 
of the eastern caliphate, 460, 463-6. 

Samarkand was, together with Bukhara, occupied 
by the incoming Karakhanids in 382/992, and with 
the defeat of the last Samanid, Isma‘l b. Nuh al- 
Muntasir [q.v.], in 394/1004, passed definitively 
under Turkish control. In the second quarter of the 
5th/11th century it became, under ‘Ali b. Haran 
Boghra Khan, called ‘Alitigin [g.v.], and then under 
the parallel line of the descendants of the Ilig Nasr, the 
eventual capital of the western khanate of the 
Karakhanids, covering Transoxania and western 
Farghana [see ILEK KHANS]. With such rulers as 
Shams al-Mulk Nasr b. Tamghaté Khan Ibrahim, 
Samarkand became in the later 5th/11th century a 
splendid cultural and artistic centre. The city also 
became a regular mint centre for the Karakhanids. 
But after the battle of the Katwan Steppe in 536/1141, 
when the Saldjak sultan Sandjar [g.v.] and his vassal 
Mahmiid b. Muhammad Khan were decisively 
defeated by the pagan Kara Khitay [g.v.], Samarkand 
and Bukhara became the centre of a reduced 
Karakhanid principality under Kara Khitay overlord- 
ship. It nevertheless continued to flourish commer- 
cially, and in ca. 1170 the Spanish Jewish traveller 
Benjamin of Tudela visited Samarkand and allegedly 
found there 50,000 Jews (M.N. Adler, The itinerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela, London 1907, 59. The last 
Karakhanid in Samarkand, ‘Uthman Khan b. 
Ibrahim, was executed by the Kh’arazm-Shah ‘Ala? 
al-Din Muhammad [@.v.] in 608/1212, and the city 
occupied by the Kh’arazmians. But shortly after- 
wards, the Mongols of Cingiz Khan [g.v.] reached 
Transoxania, and after conquering Bukhara in 
616/1220, they arrived at Samarkand, the 
concentration-point for the Kh’arazm-Shah’s forces, 
in the spring of 617/1220. The city fell after a five 
days’ siege (Rabi* I 617/May 1220, or possibly 
Muharram 617/March 1220). After it had been 
devastated, some of the citizens were allowed by the 
Mongols to return after payment of a ransom of 
200,000 dinars (Djuwayni-Boyle, i, 115-22; Barthold, 
Turkestan, 411-14). 

For the next century-and-a-half, Samarkand was 
only a shadow of its former self. The Taoist hermit 
Ch’ang-ch’un (travelled in Western Asia 1221-4) 
states that there were 100,000 families in the city 
before the Mongol sacking, but only a quarter of these 
remained in Ste-mi-se-kan after that (E. Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval researches from eastern Astatic sources, London 
1910, i, 76-9; on the form Ste-mi-se-kan, cf. the Latin 
travellers’ Semiscant and Clavijo’s Cimesquinte, Yule- 
Cordier, Cathay and the way thither, iii, 39). In the mid- 
8th/4th century, Ibn Battita found the population 
much reduced, and the city ruinous and without a 
wall (Rihla, ili, 51-2, tr. Gibb, iti, 567-8). 

The revival of the town’s prosperity began when 
Timar (q.v.] after about 771/1369 became supreme in 
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Transoxania and chose Samarkand as the capital of 
his continually-increasing kingdom, and began to 
adorn in with all splendour. In 808/1405 the Spanish 
envoy Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo visited it in its new 
glory (see the Spanish-Russian edition of his itinerary 
by I. Sreznevskiy in the Sbornik otd. Russk. Yaz., xxviii 
[1881], 325 ff.; Eng. tr. Le Strange, Narrative of the 
Spanish embassy ... 1403-1406, London 1928). He gives 
Cimesquiente as the native name of the town, which 
he explains as aldea gruesa ‘‘large (lit. thick) village’; 
in this we have an echo of a Turkish corruption of the 
name of the town based on a popular etymology which 
connects it with samiz ‘‘thick’’. The Bavarian soldier 
Johann Schiltberger seems also to have been in 
Samarkand at this time (Retsebuch, Stuttgart 1885, 61, 
Eng. tr. J.B. Telfer, London 1879). Timir’s grand- 
son Ulugh Beg (d. 853/1449 [¢.v.]) embellished the 
city with his palace Cihil Sutdn and built his famous 
astronomical observatory there; on him, see W. Bar- 
thold, Ulugh-Beg, in Four studies on the history of Central 
Asia, ii, Leiden 1958. A very full description of the 
city in Timir’s day, which may be justly described as 
classical, is given by the memoirs of Babur (Babur- 
nama, ed. IIminski, 55 ff.; ed. Beveridge, 54b ff.; 
French tr. Pavet de Courteille, i, 96 ff.; Eng. tr. 
Beveridge, 74-86; Caghatay (in translit.) and Persian 
ed. and tr. W.M. Thackston, Cambridge, Mass. 
1993, 90 ff.), who captured Samarkand for the first 
time in 903/1497 and held it for some months. In 
906/1500 it was occupied by his rival, the Ozbeg 
Shibani Khan. After his death, Babur, in alliance 
with the Shibani Safawid Isma‘il Shah, succeeded in 
916/1510 in once more victoriously invading Tran- 
soxania and occupying Samarkand, but by the next 
year he found himself forced to withdraw completely 
to his Indian kingdom and leave the field to the 
Ozbegs. Under the latter, Samarkand was only the 
nominal capital and fell completely behind Bukhara. 
During the 18th century, Samarkand fell into 
severe economic decline and in the middle years of 
that century was virtually uninhabited. However, 
when the extension of Russian Imperial power into 
Central Asia accelerated in the later 19th century, 
Samarkand was occupied by Russian troops under 
General K.P. Kaufmann in November 1868 and a 
treaty of vassalage imposed on the amir of Bukhara, 
within whose territories Samarkand had fallen. The 
city was now detached from Muzaffar al-Din Khan’s 
nominally independent khanate of Bukhara and 
became part of the  directly-ruled Russian 
Governorate-General of Turkestan. After 1871 a new 
Russian town sprang up to the west of the old city, 
with a station on the Trans-Caspia to Tashkent 
railway. The great anti-Russian rebellion ‘of 
Turkestan in 1916, when the Tsarist government at- 
tempted to conscript the non-Russian local popula- 
tions for labour service, began in the Samarkand 
oblast. Under the Soviet régime, the oblast became one 
of those making up the Turkestan Autonomous SSR 
in 1918, and then in 1924, part of the Uzbek SSR, of 
which Samarkand was at first the capital but replaced 
by Tashkent [q.v.] in 1930. Since 1990 it has come 
within the Uzbekistan Republic. The modern city 
(lat. 39° 40’ N., long. 66° 58’ E., altitude 710 
m/2,330 feet), an important centre for the processing 
of foodstuffs and for industry, had in 1970 a popula- 
tion of 257,000 (see BSE’, xxii, cols. 1571-7). 
Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): E. Schuyler, Turkestan. Notes of a journey 
in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and Kuldja, 
London 1876, i, 225-67; F.H. Skrine and E.D. 
Ross, The heart of Asia, a history of Russian Turkestan 


and the Central Asian khanates..., London 1899, index; 

Yule-Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo}, London 

1922, i, 183-7; G.E. Wheeler, The modern history of 

Soviet Central Asia, London 1964, index. 

(H.H. Scuazper-[C.E. Boswortn]) 

2. Architecture. 

Archaeologists refer to the ruins of Samarkand as 
Afrasiyab after the destruction of the town by Cingiz 
Khan [g.v.] in 617/1220. A museum on the site 
preserves fragments of stucco ornament and ceramics 
[see sAMANIDS. 2]. Thereafter, under Timir and his 
successors, the earlier southern suburbs of the town 
became the new Samarkand with its striking ceramic 
revetment and typical modular architecture. The 
shrine of Kutham b. al-‘Abbas [g.v.] known as the 
Shah-i Zinda ‘‘the living prince’’, had survived on the 
southern slopes of Afrasiyab. Recent excavations, 
particularly those directed by N.B. Nemtseva in 1962, 
have revealed the base of a 5th/11th-century minaret 
in the north-west corner of the shrine as well as an 
earlier mausoleum, the underground mosque and a 
semi-underground chamber, all reflected in the later 
renovations. The south-eastern corner of a madrasa, 
possibly a funerary construction, was excavated to the 
west and opposite the shrine, if a wakf of the 
Karakhanid Ibrahim b. Nasr Tamghat Bughra Khan 
dated Radjab 458/June 1066, relates to it. 

The Shah-i Zindd ensemble. Cemeteries develop 
around shrines of holy men. Here mausolea are like 
scattered jewels with the shimmering of their blue- 
turquoise tile glazing enhanced with bichrome bands 
in white and black or turquoise. A series of tombs, 
with portal and domed room, lines an ancient north- 
south alley, while the shrine itself stands at its top 
northern end. Its lower section, off-centred to the 
east, overrides the old walls of Afrasiyab. The two 
main 9th/15th century ¢ahar jaks emphasise the en- 
trance to the shrine (CT1) and the lower southern 
monumental entrance (CT2) to the whole alley; a sub- 
sidiary one (CT3), late 18th century, stands at the top 
of steps. Its southern face (CT1) carries remains of 
ten-pointed star vertical panels in tile mosaic which 
include hexagonal terra cotta elements around the 
stars. 

1. The shrine, entered through delicately carved 
wooden doors (806/1403-4), consists of (a) a 
mausoleum/gur-khana, (b) a ztyarat-khana (735/1334-5), 
(c) a masdjid (15th century), (d) a minaret (11th cen- 
tury), (e) an ambulatory/miyan-khana. The original 
mausoleum with its tiled mukarnas and dome in blue 
and turquoise, was in (b). The masjid stands over the 
older one, the mzhrab inscription in tile mosaic, quotes 
sura II, 139. 

2. At the southern end of the ensemble, the 
monumental entrance with hazarbaf, ‘‘a thousand 
weave’’ decoration, is dedicated to Ulugh Beg’s son, 
‘Abd al-Aziz (838/1434-5), and leads into the cahar tak 
(CT2). On its west side, a doorway opens into a con- 
temporary mosque. The east door leads into a later 
madrasa (1227/1812-13). 

3. An excavated anonymous mausoleum, 7th/13th 
century. 

4. The mausoleum of Kh’adja Ahmad (1350s) re- 
mains the only surviving building to recall the older 
east-west road of the ensemble; it is ‘“The work of 
Fakr [b.] SAli’’, and a variety of deep moulded glazed 
tiles enhance the portal: a band of calligraphy in white 
against a turquoise scroll, a frame of underglaze black 
painted star tiles with a turquoise glaze and a girikh, 
a ‘‘knot’’ decoration, in turquoise and unglazed terra 
cotta in the tympanum. 

5. A mausoleum for an anonymous lady, earlier 
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The Shah-i Zinda, after Rogers. 


known as ‘Arab Shah, perhaps one of Timir’s first 
wives, Kutligh Aka (13 Safar 762/12 December 
1361). A restored plinth and two steps under the por- 
tal lead into the mausoleum. There are similar colour 
harmonies and moulded glazed tiles, inside and 
outside tiled mukarnas, as in 4. 

6. a.b.c.d. Excavated mausolea dating to the 1360s. 

7. The mausoleum of Shad-i Mulk Aka (who died 
on 20 Djumada II 773/29 December 1371) was built 
by her mother Turkan Aka (died 785/1383), Timir’s 
elder sister. The calligraphy of the portal in Arabic 
refers to the building and the daughter, the Persian 
below the mukarnas praises the building. The Persian 
around the door frame mentions the ‘‘pearl’’ buried 
within. Three craftmen have left their signatures, with 
unclear nisbas: Birr al-Din, Shams al-Din and Zayn 





al-Din. Here is to be seen the best-preserved tile 
decoration of the ensemble. The restored portal over 
the entrance was originally higher. Eight frames arise 
from a plinth of three square ornate panels; they are 
hemmed in on either side by deeply carved turquoise 
engaged columns. Two of the frames are larger, with 
calligraphic and star patterns enclosed in a risen 
border. Underglazed painted tiles of irregular shapes, 
in delicate turquoise and white on blue, fill the span- 
drels with leafy lotuses around a raised roundel. These 
tiles are also used for the large frame inscription and 
around the four carved and glazed panels of the inner 
portal containing a lotus-filled mihrab and an upper 
roundel. The mukarnas of the portal are echoed in 
those of the chamber, which measures about 42 m2 
and is all glazed with lotuses and leaves, small girikhs 
and mthrabs; large roundels almost fill the tiled wall 
panels, three aside. Eight black and white ribbed 
panels, each containing a ‘‘tear-drop’’ motif, meet at 
the apex of the inner dome in an eight-pointed star. 
A feeling of lightness emanates from the decoration 
despite its dense patterning. 

8. Only the portal remains of the mausoleum of 
Amir Husayn/Tughluk Tekin, who died in 777/1376; 
he was one of Timir’s generals. The vault goes back 
to the 6th/12th century. 

9. The Amir-zade mausoleum, 788/1386, stands 
east of an earlier crypt and on the south side of 7. In 
a similar manner, two frames filled with turquoise 
moulded rosettes and calligraphic haft rang [q.v.] tiles, 
are enclosed in risen borders, the lower part being two 
haft rang tile panels. The slightly recessed entrance is 
three-quarters framed by a band of square tiles with 
moulded square Kific (Muhammad and ‘Ali) based - 
on minute lozenges of terra cotta, possibly gold 
originally, with a red dot or glazed in blue with tur- 
quoise and blue infill; above it, a tympanum of hex- 
agonal star-filled tiles encompasses two central panels 
in haft rang tiles. A ribbed inner single shell dome over 
a plain chamber over 38 m2 was plastered in the 19th 
century. 

10. An excavated. mausoleum, 
century. 

11. The mausoleum is the work of Ustad ‘Alim-i 
Nasafi in the 1380s, with turquoise glazed plugs in its 
south brick wall; there is no trace of the outer dome, 
only a 16-sided drum of hazarbaf panels in black and 
turquoise. The ceramic programme is a mixture of old 
and new techniques and designs. The vertical panels 
of the portal strapwork recall the design on the base of 
the Djam minaret [q.v.], sara CIX, 1; CXII; and 
CXIV, 2-3. The panels and stars within also contain 
glazed moulded Kific inscriptions, mostly in white on 
a blue ground. Large floral haft rang tiles make up the 
inner panels and the corner engaged columns; yellow, 
pale green and light brown for red, now add to the 
general turquoise impression. A splendid turquoise 
girtkh punctuates the border of the right outer wall. 
Rectangular panels filled with hexagonal tiles cover 
the walls of the shrine, and corner arches with mukar- 
nas lead to a dome covered in strapwork girikh filled 
with the same hexagonal tiles, all of which create a 
suffused turquoise vision. 

12. The mausoleum known as that of Ulugh Sultan 
Begum, was built in the 1380s over part of the 
5th/ilth century madrasa. A roofless portal survives 
with /agjward (dark blue) tile panels, and framed and 
moulded turquoise glazed narrow ginkh containing 
small ladjward tiles. A combination of calligraphic tiles 
in gold and white against a leafy scroll survives on the 
front. The red cinnabar, now visible, was originally 
hidden by the gold leaf décor. The use of dark blue 
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and gold, recalling Chinese textiles, appears here for 
the last time. 

13. The mausoleum of ‘‘Amir Burunduk’’, dated to 
the end of 8th/14th century, adjoins the Timan Aka 
complex to the south. Only the right side of the portal 
remains with its Aazdrbaf panel. Nine burials were 
found in the crypt, as well as some textiles. 

14. ‘‘This is the tomb of the great and noble queen, 
Shirin Bika Aka, daughter of Taraghay, 787[/1385- 
6]’’. Taraghay was the sister of Timur. The 
mausoleum has the earliest double-shell dome with an 
outer bold hazarbaf pattern and remains of tile mosaic 
panels on the drum. The higher than usual portal, ca. 
11 m, is decorated with a dense composition of 
calligraphic bands, arabesques and stylised flowers. 
Blue remains the dominant colour, with added tur- 
quoise and white, and a touch of light brown. The 36 
m? mausoleum rises to a total height of about 18 m. 
The dado is tiled with hexagonal green tiles with gold 
cranes in flight inspired by contemporary Chinese tex- 
tiles. The rest is painted plaster with elongated car- 
touches at the base of the sixteen-sided drum as in 19. 
The walls are divided into niche-shaped panels filled 
with vegetal or stylised leave patterns. 

15. The mausoleum with two hazarbaf walls and a 
tiled double dome ca. 15 m high, is attributed to 
Taman Aka (808/1405-6); set next to the undated 
masdjid/khanakah of Taman Aka, it contains the tomb 
of Amir Abi Sa‘id Mahdi b. Haydar dated 733/1332-3 
or 833/1429-30. Tile mosaics decorate the three en- 
trances with blue and some black ground. In the north 
entrance to the mosque, the ten-pointed star pattern 
meshes with a blue girikh. This girikh is lined in white, 
a well-known device of carpet designers when a motif 
requires enhancing. Other colours are green, light 
brown, turquoise and plain terra cotta. Intricate 
plaster mukarnas lead to the painted dome. 

16. a.b.c.d.e. These excavated mausolea overlook 
the east-west road. 

17. This octagonal mausoleum, with arch openings 
on all sides and crude hazarbaf décor, is dated to 
around 1440. It would have had a double dome. Re- 
mains of a plaster painted inscription can still be seen 
on the inside of the octagon (stra II, 256). 

18. A 9th/15th-century excavated burial vault is 
sited west of 12. 

19. The two turquoise tiled double-domed 
buildings of the so-called Kadi-zade Rimi 
mausoleum, built in the 1420s, stand out from afar 
with their larger part rising to 23 m. Hazarbaf patterns 
animate both drums, with a hadith inscription on the 
larger one. More patterning would have covered the 
south portal. Chambers were excavated to the west 
and east. The zone of transition and dome of the tomb 
chamber, almost 10 m2, consist of elaborate plaster 
mukarnas; the crypt contained remains of a female in 
her mid-thirties. This is the only building in the 
ensemble with a feeling of space, partly due to unpat- 
terned plain walls or dados of unglazed hexagonal tiles 
framed by blue glazed strips. 

The mosque of Hadrat Khidr. Its name recalls 
the saint-protector of travellers and master of the 
water of life, Khidr [g.v.]. On the south slope of 
Afrasiyab, this summer mosque, with its wooden col- 
umns, overlooks the site of the Iron Gate and the road 
to Tashkent. Built in the 19th century with two small 
minarets and a squat dome on foundations going back 
to Soghdian times, it was restored in 1915 by ‘Abd al- 
Kadir Bakiev. 

Little remains of the citadel in the western part of 
the town. It contained the usual administrative 
buildings, the treasury, the armoury, the Cihil Sutin, 
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the Gok Saray, and the palace with the Gék-Tash, a 
carved grey marble monolith which was used as a 
ceremonial throne. 

Ruhabad, ‘‘The abode of the soul’’, in mid-town. 
The shrine of Burhan al-Din Saghardjt was built in 
the late 8th/14th century over the tomb of the shaykh, 
whose body was brought back from China by his son 
Abi Sa‘id. The massive plain square tomb chamber 
is crowned by a dome on an octagonal zone of transi- 
tion. Its dado consists of unglazed octagonal tiles 
separated by glazed black strips. 

The mausoleum of Saray Mulk Khanum is late 
8th/14th century and possibly part of a madrasa. Its 
vanished portal briefly rivalled that of Timir’s 
Masdjid-i Djami‘ 200 m away. The inner dome has 
gone; the semi-basement crypt in brick is cruciform 
like the main chamber. Despite its ruinous condition, 
a variety of tiles and paintings have survived. 

The vast Masdjid-i DjamiS known as Bibi 
Khanum (801-8/1398-1405) was started on Timir’s 
return from India; 95 elephants for the carrying of 
quarried stones were added to an immense task force. 
Its sahn measures 87 m by 63 m and the four L-shaped 
halls, with 480 columns, are linked by four portals, 
one of which, the entrance pigh(ak [q. v.], rises to 41 m. 
At the opposite end of the sahn stands the mihrab dom- 
ed chamber; in India the two lateral minor domed 
chambers would have been extra gateways. Built too 
fast, with a minaret at all four corners, the mosque 
soon began to deteriorate and was superseded in the 
11th/17th century by the Tilla Kari mosque on the 
Rigistan (see below). The 1897 earthquake hastened 
the collapse of the domes, but restoration work on a 
long-term basis was started in the 1970s. 

Parts of the tile programme of the mosque were 
determined by its large size and recall that of the 
slightly earlier gateway to the Ak Saray in Shahr-i 
Sabz and the contemporary shrine of Khadija 
Ahmad Yasawi [q.v.] in Turkestan. Large-scale hazdr- 
baf patterns, with a dominant of turquoise, cover most 
parts of the surviving monument; six-sided haft rang 
tiles still fill the space of some spandrels, and complex 
tile shapes including twelve-sided ones, decorate part 
of the mthrab dome. The restored portal as well as the 
plinth and dados of the main entrance are of carved 
stone. After the earthquake of 1875, the monumental 
Kur’an stand of carved marble was moved out into 
the sahn. 

The madrasa and khanakah of Muhammad 
Sultan and the Gir-i Mir. The remains of the 
madrasa and khanakah, on either side of a courtyard, 
were probably completed in 1401/803-4 by Muham- 
mad Sultan, Timur’s favourite grandson. After his 
death in Anatolia in 805/1403, Timir had an oc- 
tagonal mausoleum built for his remains, on the south 
side, known as the Gir-i Mir, ‘‘the World Master’’. 
Its turquoise melon-shaped double dome soars to a 
height of 37 m. A gigantic Kific inscription ‘‘God is 
eternal’? runs round the drum. Timur was buried 
here in 807/1405 as well as later Timirids. Ulugh Beg 
added an eastern gallery to the mausoleum in 
827/1424. Muhammad b. Mahmid al-Banna? al- 
Isfahani signed a concluding portal in 837/1434. An 
unfinished 11th/17th-century iedn still stands on the 
west side. The last standing minaret collapsed in 
1903. 

The inner room of the mausoleum, about 100 m2, 
with its high cupola, has painted pendentives with 
gold leaf decoration; its dado, in onyx and further 
gaudy restoration in blue and gold, contrast with the 
dark nephrite of Timir’s cenotaph. The stone was 
brought by Ulugh Beg from Inner Asia in 828/1425 
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and is inscribed with Timir’s genealogy. This and 
other cenotaphs are surrounded by a delicately-carved 
marble railing. Six cenotaphs are echoed in the 
cruciform crypt by simpler tombstones similarly in- 
scribed. 

The Rigistan. In the 8th/14th and 9th/15th cen- 
turies, six main roads converged towards this sandy 
area, a crossroad of cultural and commercial life. 
When Ulugh Beg reshaped the square, he erected a 
khanakah, a caravanserai and two mosques; only his 
madrasa, 56 m by 81 m, famous for its learned 
scholars, survives on the west side of the square with 
its pishjak rising to 34.7 m. The mosque stands at the 
opposite end of its square courtyard with four corner 
domed halls; it is surrounded by a series of lesser iwans 
each with two levels of cells. Only two of the four cor- 
ner minarets have survived. Two inscriptions on the 
pish{ak and one on the portal of the mosque give dates 
between 820/1417 and 823/1421. Again, the hazarbaf 
decoration in turquoise and black covers the larger 
wall surfaces with details underlined in tile mosaics 
with or without unglazed geometric elements. The 
large patterns of the pishtak vary from enhanced 
square Kific to bursting star motifs. 

On the opposite side of the square, the master- 
builder ‘Abd al-Djabbar built the Shir Dor madrasa 
under Imam Kuli of the Djanids from 1028/1619 to 
1045/1636. It is a feeble image of the Ulugh Beg 
madrasa, despite the lions in the spandrels of the en- 
trance pigshtak, the melon-shaped domes and minarets 
on either side, and the lavish use of tile mosaics. The 
whole building, without a mosque, is slightly smaller 
than the Ulugh Beg madrasa although the imposing 
courtyard is bigger and allows two levels of blind ar- 
cades with rooms around it. 

To its north-eastern side stands the hexagonal 
Gahar Su built with bricks from the Bibi Khanum 
mosque at the end of the 18th century under Murad 
Khan of Bukhara. This bazaar crossroad was famous 
for its hatmakers. 

A short distance to the north-west of it has been re- 
sited in the 1880s the grey marble platform of the 
Shibanid dynasty with 31 inscribed tombstones. 

Between the two madrasas of the Rigistan stands the 
Tilla-kari ‘‘adorned with gold’’ madrasa (1056-70 
1646-60). It is also a Djanid construction and com- 
bines the functions of a theological college and a 
masdjid-i djami‘. The mosque on its west side replaced 
the crumbling Bibi Khanum. The recent and lavish 
restoration has included the rebuilding of a new tur- 
quoise dome over the mithrab. 

The observatory of Ulugh Beg. ‘Abd al-Razzak 
al-Samarkandi records under the year 823/1420 the 
construction of the circular building 48 m wide, 
decorated with glazed bricks, and sited to the north- 
east of the town on the side of a rocky hill. Recent ex- 
cavations have revealed at the centre of the inner hex- 
agonal shape a deep stepped trench marked in degrees 
which was part of the gigantic sextant used for recor- 
ding the movements of the planets and the stars. Con- 
temporary texts mention shallow inner galleries on 
two floors above the ground floor service area, 
possibly painted with maps and charts if not 
decorative subjects. In the central area, and perpen- 
dicular to the wall of the sextant, stood a solar clock 
in the shape of a concave profile wall which would 
show up the shadow of the sextant. 

The shrine of Cupan Ata stands on the same hill 
as the observatory but farther to the east. It is a rather 
coarsely-shaped mausoleum with a tombstone in a 16 
m? chamber without a grave below. The very high 
drum has chamfered sides with monumental Kufic in- 





scriptions in tiles. It could have been a place of 
popular pilgrimage in the 9th/15th century. 

The mausoleum of ‘Ishrat khana ‘‘The house of 
happiness’’ was built by Habiba Sulyan Begum, wife 
of Sultan Abia Sa‘id, as a mausoleum for a daughter, 
and is dated by its wakf to 869/1464. There are about 
20 tombstones in the crypt. The double dome and 
high drum collapsed in 1903. The middle of the 28 m- 
long facade is dominated by a high pishtak which opens 
into the 64 m2 tomb chamber; on both sides of it and 
beyond its four corners, steps lead to the next floor 
and its various rooms. The western side of the ground 
floor contains a mosque. All ten types of vaulting are 
elaborate systems of arch nets with flat profiles. What 
survives of the hazarbaf decoration on the outer walls 
shows more restraint than earlier Timurid architec- 
ture. A few haft rang stars and bands survive near the 
entrance. Inside, traces of blue and ochre painting of 
stylised vegetal motifs recall some of the painting in 
the mausoleum of Gawhar Shad in Harat. No gold 
now remains visible. Polychrome glass from the win- 
dows was recovered in the excavations. 

The ‘Abdi Darian “‘inside’’ ensemble was built 
in the 1440s to the south-east of the city near the 
‘Ishrat khana. The mausoleum with its conical roof is 
set on foundations possibly going back to Sultan San- 
djar; with its adjacent chambers, it stands behind the 
khanakah by the north side of a large octagonal pool at 
the top of a long alleyway. On its eastern side was 
built a later wood-columned mosque as well as a 
madrasa south of it. The drum of the double-domed 
khanakah has a bold Kafic inscription; some tile 
mosaics survive within it. Mu‘izz al-Din b. Muham- 
mad Ya‘kab b. ‘Abdi, a descendant of the caliph 
‘Uthman, was supposedly a kadi in the Samarkand of 
the 3rd/9th century. 

The Ak Saray mausoleum. This now stands on 
its own to the south of the Gar-i Mir, an unfinished 
brick structure built in the 1470s, with plain walls and 
no outer dome. The portal rises to 19 m and leads into 
a cruciform dome chamber with a dado of polychrome 
tile mosaics with gold. Some painting with gilding 
survives in the vaulting. A headless skeleton was ex- 
cavated in the crypt. Later Timarids could have been 
buried in this building. 

The Kh’adja Ahrar ensemble. South of the 
town, the outdoor tomb of the powerful leader of the 
Nakshbandiyya order Kh”adja SUbayd Allah Ahrar, 
known as Kh’adja Ahrar [g.v. in Suppl.], who died 
in 896/1490, lies under a platform of grey and black 
marble which carries sixteen richly carved tombstones 
and is surrounded by a wall. A summer mosque looks 
over the square which lies to the west; on the north 
side stands the recently restored Nadir Diwan Begi 
madrasa (1630-5), with its mosque probably built 
earlier. The decoration on the entrance portal with 
tiger and gazelle in spandrels, and the pishjak in front 
of the domed mthrab chamber, vaguely echo Timarid 
tile mosaics and calligraphic tiles. 

The Nam4az-gah mosque stands in the north- 
western part of Samarkand and was built by Nadir 
Diwan Begi around 1040/1630. A pishjak rises in front 
of a domed chamber between two groups of three 
blind arches. The baked brick surface shows no sign 
of surviving decoration. 

Up to the building of the railway, there used to be 
on the left bank of the Zarafshan two large brick ar- 
ches set at an angle to each other. One has since col- 
lapsed. They are said to have been part of a greater 
structure built under the Shibanids to offset the cur- 
rent of the river during the spring high waters. 

Although no gardens survive from the Timdrid 
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period or later, many are mentioned in contemporary 
texts and the Babur-nama. In his Zafar-nama, Sharaf al- 
Din ‘AB Yazdi describes the building of the Dilgusha 
garden in 799/1396, east of the town. The garden of 
“‘delights’’ was walled on four sides with a lofty tiled 
gateway in the middle of each side. Each corner con- 
tained a tiled pigeon tower; at the centre stood a dom- 
ed pavilion. The main pathways were lined with 
poplars, and the grounds were divided into triangles 
and hexagons with borders of specific fruit trees: 
quince, apple, apricot, peach, pomegranate, pear, 
plum, pistachio and almond besides a variety of vines. 
Near-by was the Bagh-i Dulday ‘‘perfect’’ garden. 
Amongst a number of other gardens, to the west of the 
town stood the ‘‘new’’, the ‘‘paradise’’ and the 
‘north’? gardens; to the north could be found the 
“‘plan of the world’ and the “‘four’’ gardens, the 
garden ‘‘of the square’’, and to the south, the “‘plane 
tree’’ garden. Most gardens had elaborate pavilions 
with rich tiling and wall paintings. 

Bibliography: O.F. Akimushkin and A.A. 
Ivanov, K cteniyu nadpiset s imenamt masterov po mav- 
zoleyakh Shakh-i Zinda, in Istoriya i kul’tura Narodov 
Sredney Aztt, ed. B.G. Gafurov and B.A. Litvinskii, 
Moscow 1976, 110-15; E. Blochet, Les inscriptions de 
Samarkand, in Revue archéologique, 3° série, no. 30 
(1897), 67-77, 202-31; D. Brandenburg, Samarkand, 
Berlin 1972; M.S. Bulatov, Geometriceskaya gar- 
monizatstya uv arkhitekture Sredney Azti IX-XV v2, 
Moscow 1978; E. Cohn-Wiener, Turan, Berlin 
1930; L. Golombek and D. Wilber, The Timurid ar- 
chitecture of Iran and Turan, 2 vols., Princeton 1988, 
with comprehensive bibl.; U. Harb, Ilkhanidische 
Stalaktitengewolbe. Beitrége zu Entwurf und Bautechnik, 
in Archdologische Mitteillungen aus Iran, Erganzungs- 
band 4 (1978); D. Hill and O. Grabar, Islamic ar- 
chitecture and its decoration, London 1964; Historical 
monuments of Islam in the U.S.S.R., Muslim Religious 
Board of Central Asia and Kazakhstan (title and 
text also in French and Russian), Tashkent n.d.; 
L. Kehren, Brique émaillée du déme de la grande mosquée 
de Samarkande, in JA, cclv (1967), 185-93; E. Knob- 
loch, Beyond the Oxus, London 1972; G. Michell 
(ed.), Architecture of the Islamic world, London 1978; 
V.V. Naumkin, Samarcande, juste a temps. Les grandes 
archives  photographiques, Beirut 1992; N.B. 
Nemtseva, Istokt kompozttsii 1 etapi formirovaniya an 
samblia Shakhi-Zinda, in Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, i 
(1976), 94-106, tr. J.M. Rogers and Adil Yasin, 
The origins and architectural development of the Shah-t 
Zindeh, in Iran, xv (1977), 51-73, with further bibl. 
in Russian; Rogers, Central Asia historiography, in The 
dictionary of art, forthcoming; G.A. Pugatenkova, 
Ishrat-Khaneh and Ak-Saray. Two Timurid mausoleums 
in Samarkand, in Ars Orientalis, v (1963), 177-89; 
eadem, Arkhitektura observatorit Ulugbeka, in Iskusstvo 
Zodtikh Uzbekistana, iv (Tashkent 1969), 107-31; 
S.E. Ratiya, Mecet Bibi-Khanim v Samarkande, 
Moscow 1950; V.A. Shishkin, Nadpist v ansamble 
Shakhi-Zinda, in Zodéestvo Uzbekistana, ii (1970), 7-71. 

2 (YoLanpDE Crowe) 
AL-SAMARKANDI [see asu ’L-LayTH]. 
aL-SAMARKANDI [see DJAHM B. SAFWAN]. 
aL-SAMARKANDI [sce nizAmI SaRODi]. 
aL-SAMARKANDI, SHAMS a.-DIN, Muham- 
mad b. Ashraf al-Husayni, an expert in both the 
ancient and Islamic sciences who composed im- 
portant works on theology, logic, geometry and 
astronomy. He is most celebrated for his epistle on the 
art of disputation, al-Risdla al-Samarkandiyya fi adab al- 
bahth (in Madjmu‘a mushtamila ‘ala al-ati bayanuhi, ed. 
Mahmid al-Imam al-Mansuri, Cairo 1353, 125-32), 
which was the most famous treatment of disputation 


and which became the subject of numerous commen- 
taries (see Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunin, Istanbul 
1951-3, i, 39). Unlike prior authors who had limited 
themselves exclusively to disputation in either 
theology or law under the rubric of djadal, khilaf or 
munazara [q.v.], al-Samarkandi presented the first 
treatise applicable to any subject area—philosophy, 
law, theology—and thus the first attempt at a univer- 
sal theory of disputation, referred to by his successors 
as simply the adab al-bakth. The work is divided into 
three parts. The first gives definitions of technical 
terms such as mundazara, dalil, amara and nakd; the 
second states the procedure of debate (éartib al-bahth): 
who starts; what counts as a question; what objections 
are valid and when; how to determine the end of the 
debate (there is no judge), etc.; the final part gives ex- 
amples of debates on questions (masa*i/) in theology, 
law, and philosophy. In his Sharh al-mukaddima al- 
burhaniyya (i.e. of Burhan al-Din al-Nasafi, d. 
687/1288 [g.v.]) (ms. Chester Beatty no 4396, at fol. 
5b), which he completed according to I. Baghdatli in 
the year 690 (Hadiyat al-‘arifin, Istanbul 1951-3, ii, 
106), and in which he implies that he studied with al- 
Nasafi, al-Samarkandi mentions (at fol. 4a) that_he 
treated the ddab al-bahth in his Mu‘takadat (‘Arif 
Hikmat no. 206, Medina), Kustas al-afkar ft tahkik al- 
asrar and al-Anwar (probably his sharh on the Kusfas). 

Manuscripts are the best source of information on 
his biography; Hadjdji Khalifa slipped in stating that 
al-Samarkandi died around 600 A.H. (Kashf, i, 105). 
An important Istanbul manuscript apparently in the 
hand of his student (Laleli no. 2432, fol. 33b) states 
that he died 22 Shawwal 702/9 June 1303. He wrote 
shurth on several of his own works, including the 
Kustas (completed in 683) and his own sharh thereon 
(completed in 692 according to Istanbul, Fatih no. 
3360), a standard work on Aristotelian logic, which 
contains, inter alia, a solution to the liar paradox (sec 
L. Miller, A brief history of the liar paradox in Islamic phi- 
losophy, in Of scholars, savants and their texts (Munich 
1989, 173-82), and a detailed discussion of the adab al- 
bahth. Both his al-Saha*if al-ilahiyya (completed in 680 
according to Laleli no. 2432, fol. 33b), ed. Ah ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan al-Sharif, Kuwait 1985, and his sharh 
thereon, al-Ma‘arif fi al-saka*if, were important 
theological works. 

Other works include: ‘Ayn al-nazar fi al-manttk fi Silm 
al-djadal, a short treatment of the logic of juristic 
disputation concerned with, inter alia, implication 
(talazum), (Cairo, Dar al-Kutub no. 197) (manjik wa- 
adab al-bahth); cf. San‘a, al-Maktaba al-Gharbiyya 
bi ’l-Djami‘ al-Kabir, ms. s.v. Ghayb al-nazar, ob- 
viously a misprint. 

Ashkal al-ta’sis (ed. M. Suwaysi, Tunis 1984), a 
treatise on 35 fundamental postulates in the first book 
of Euclid’s Elements. See H. Dilgan, Demonstration du 
Ve postulate d’Euclide par Schams-ed-Din Samarqandi, in 
Rev. d’Histoire des Sciences, xiii (1960), 191-6; A.T. 
Sabra, Thabit thn Qurra on Euclid’s parallels postulate, in 
J. of the Warburg and Courtauld Inst., xxi (1968), 14 n. 
19. 

Al-Tadhkira fi ’l-hay’a, a compendium on astro- 
nomy; A‘mal-i takwim-i kawakib-i thabita (Leiden ms. 
no. 1196, 3 pers.), an astronomical chart for the year 
1275-6; an anonymous commentary on Nasir al-Din 
al-Tuisi’s shark on Ptolemy’s Almagest is also attributed 
to al-Samarkandi (see Sezgin, vi, 94). 

AI-R. al islamiyya (Princeton, Yahuda no. 2367), an 
interpretation of the shahada, is probably identical with 
Berlin ms. no. 2458, Tahkik kalimat al-shahada accord- 
ing to Mach; cf. Bayan maghhab ahi al-sunna and R. ft 
kalimat al-tawhid mentioned by Brockelmann. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, i, 468, S I, 840-1; 
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Sezgin, v, 99, 114-15, vi, 94; Dict. of Scientific Biogr., 
xii, 91, iv, 155; H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und 
Astronomen der Araber und ihre Werke, Leipzig 1900, 

157; R. Sellheim, Arabische Handschriften. Matertalen 

zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, Wiesbaden 1976, 

162-3; R. Mach, Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts 

(Yahuda Section) in the Garrett Collection, Princeton 

University Library, L.B. Miller, Islamic disputation 

theory, A study of the development of dialectic in Islam from 

the tenth through fourteenth centuries, Ph.D. diss. 

Princeton 1984 unpubl., summarised in idem, 

Disputatio(n). [4]. Islamische Welt, in Lexikon des Mut- 

telalters, iii, Munich-Zurich 1986, 1119. 

_ z (L.B. Miter) 

SAMARRA/’, a town on the east bank of the mid- 
die Tigris in “Irak, 125 km north of Baghdad, of about 
35 ha in 1924, and ca. 120 ha in the 1970s. Between 
221/836 and 279/892 it was the capital of the 
‘Abb4sid caliphs, and expanded to an occupied 
area of 57 km?, one of the largest cities of ancient 
times, whose remains of collapsed pisé and brick walls 
are still largely visible. 

The district was only lightly occupied in Antiquity. 
Apart from the Chalcolithic Samarran Culture ex- 
cavated at the rich site of Tell al-Suwwan, the city of 
Sur-marrati, refounded by Sennacherib in 690 BC, ac- 
cording to a stele in the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, may somewhat doubtfully be identified 
with a fortified site of Assyrian date at al-Huwaysh 
opposite to modern Samarra’. The ancient toponyms 
for Samarra? are Gk. Souma (Ptolemy, V. c. 19; 
Zosimus, III, 30), Lat. Sumere, a fort mentioned 
during the retreat of the army of Julian the Apostate 
in A.D. 364 (Ammianus Marcellinus, XXV, 6, 8), 
and Syriac Shima‘ré (Hoffmann, Ausziige, 188; 
Michael the Syrian, iii, 88), described as a village. 

The region experienced an upturn in its fortunes 
with the excavation of the Katdl al-Kisrawi, the 
northern extension of the Nahrawan canal which drew 
water from the Tigris in the region of Samarra’, at- 
tributed by Yakut (Mu‘djam, s.v. Katul) to the Sasanid 
king Khusraw Anishirvan (A.D. 531-78). To 
celebrate this royal project, a commemorative tower 
(mod. Burdj al-Kaim) was built at the southern inlet 
(mod. Nahr al-Ka?im) south of Samarra’, and a 
palace with a walled hunting park at the northern inlet 
(mod. Nahr al-Rasasi) near to al-Dawr. A supplemen- 
tary canal, the Katil Abi ’]-Djund, excavated by the 
‘Abbasid caliph Harin al-Rashid, was com- 
memorated by a city in the form of a regular octagon 
(mod. Husn al-Kadisiyya), called al-Mubarak and 
abandoned unfinished in 180/796. The plan is based 
upon that of the Round City of Baghdad [@.2.]. 

Probably in 220/834-5, the caliph al-Mu‘tasim 
[g.v.] left Baghdad in search of a new capital. The 
sources all report that the reason was conflict between 
the caliph’s regiment of Central Asian Turks and the 
population of Baghdad. The caliph apparently sought 
a residence for the court, and a base for the ‘Abbasid 
army, outside of Baghdad, and was attracted by a 
region known for its hunting, but otherwise poor in 
natural resources. 

The caliph’s city was formally called Surra Man 
Ra?a (‘‘he who sees it is delighted’’). According to 
Yakiit (Mu‘djam, s.v. Samarra), this original name was 
later shortened in popular usage to the present 
Samarra. It seems more probable, however, that 
Samarra is the Arabic version of the pre-Islamic 
toponym, and that Surra Man Ra?4, a verbal form of 
name unusual in Arabic which recalls earlier Akka- 
dian and Sumerian practices, is a word-play invented 
at the caliph’s court. 
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Surra Man Ra’? was laid out in 221/836 on the east 
bank of the Tigris around the pre-Islamic settlement, 
with the principal palace on the site of a monastery to 
the north. This palace complex, called in the sources 
Dar al-Khilafa, Dar al-Khalifa, Dar al-Sultan, and Dar 
Amir al-Mu°minin, had two major sub-units, the Dar al- 
‘Amma, the public palace where the caliph sat in au- 
dience on Monday and Thursday, and al-Djawsak al- 
Khakani, the residence of the caliphs and their 
families, where four are buried. The site of the palace 
(125 ha), excavated by Viollet (1910), Herzfeld (1911- 
3), and recently by the Iraqi Directorate-General of 
Antiquities, has a square building, identifiable as the 
Dar al-‘Amma, opening onto a garden on the Tigris, 
with a court behind, two basins excavated in the con- 
glomerate for summer occupation, a polo maydan 
{g.v.], and a second enclosed palace, probably 
al-Djawsak. 

It is not easy to reconstruct the plan of the original 
Surra Man Ra’?a, because of later rebuilding. From 
the palace an avenue, later referred to by al-Ya‘kibi 
as Shari‘ Abi Ahmad, extended south 3.5 km to the 
markets, the mosque of al-Mu‘tasim (both now under 
the modern town), and beyond. To the east of this 
avenue lay the cantonments of the Turk Wasif, to the 
west on the Tigris bank those of the Maghariba, a 
military unit apparently of Egyptian origin. The can- 
tonment of Khakan ‘Urtudj was placed north of al- 
Djawsak, and may be identified with one of two 
quarters in this area. The two remaining military can- 
tonments were located outside of Surra Man Ra’, 
that of the Ushrisaniyya, under al-Afshin Khaydar b. 
Kawis al-Ushrisani [see AL-AFSsHIN] at al-Matira, the 
village 4 km south of modern Samarra? (mod. al- 
Djubayriyya), and that of the Turks under Ashnas 10 
km north at Karkh Fayraiz (mod. Shaykh Wali). The 
area east of the city was walled as a hunting park 
(al-Hayr). 

With the death of al-Mu‘tasim in 227/842, came a 
point of decision: would Samarra? be abandoned on 
the death of its founder, as many other princely sites, 
or would it become a more permanent ‘Abbasid 
capital? Al-Wathik (227-32/842-7 [q.v. ]) chose to stay, 
and the population reacted by turning what was called 
a camp (‘Askar al-Mu“tasim) into a real city. According 
to al-Ya‘kubi (Buldan, 264-5), al-Wathik made some 
changes to the military disposition, but concentrated 
on the economic development of the city. He built a 
new palace called al-Hardni, which has been iden- 
tified on the banks of the Tigris at al-Kuwayr, an 
unexcavated site partly flooded since the 1950s by the 
barrage at Samarra’. Al-Harini continued to be the 
residence of al-Mutawakkil, and was occupied during 
the 250s/860s by Turkish units. 

The reign of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61 [g.v.]) 
had a great effect on the appearance of the city, for he 
seems to have been a lover of architecture. In a list of 
his building projects which appears in several different 
versions, the new Congregational Mosque and up to 
20 palaces are mentioned, totalling between 258 and 
294 million dirhams. The new Congregational 
Mosque, with its spiral minaret, built between 
235/849 and 237/851, formed part of an extension of 
the city to the east, extending into the old hunting 
park. Two new palaces with hunting parks were built 
in the south, at al-Istablat, identified as al-‘Ariis, and 
al-Musharrahat (not yet securely identified). A fur- 
ther palace, Balkuwara, excavated by Herzfeld in 
1911, was built on the Tigris bank south of al-Matira, 
surrounded by a military cantonment for a new army 
corps under al-Mutawakkil’s second son, al-Mu‘tazz. 

Three courses for horse-racing were built east of the 
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main city. Two have an out-and-back course 80 m 
wide and 10.42 km long with a spectators pavilion at 
the start, and the fourth a pattern of four circles 
around a central pavilion (5.3 km). 

Under al-Mutawakkil, the city centre, which 
developed on the site of Askar al-Mu‘tasim, seems to 
have reached its greatest extent, and was described in 
its heyday by al-Ya‘kibi after the death of al- 
Mutawakkil (Buldan, 260-3). There were seven 
parallel avenues. The avenue adjacent to the Tigris, 
Shari© al-Khalidj, accommodated the quays for the 
river transport which was the principal means of sup- 
plying the city, and the cantonments of the 
Maghariba. Although Herzfeld supposed that the 
alignment had disappeared, it now seems that the 
trace of the avenue lay inland from the river-bank, 
and still survives in part. 

The principal avenue of al-Ya‘kdbi, a/-Shari‘ al- 
Azam or al-Saridja, appears to be identical with the 
alignment of the ancient road from Baghdad to 
Mavsil, following an irregular line from al-Mafira to 
beyond the Dar al-Khilafa. Later called Darb al-Sultan, 
the alignment can be followed to the north to al-Dawr. 
Towards the southern end stood the tax registry, the 
Diwan al-Kharadj al-A‘zam, probably outside the limits 
of the city in the time of al-Mu‘tasim, and therefore 
possibly a replacement of an earlier building. To the 
northwest in succession lay the stables of the caliph, 
the slave market, the magjlis of the police, the great 
prison, and the main markets around the old con- 
gregational mosque of al-Mu‘tasim. The avenue pass- 
ed to the west of the Dar al-Khilafa, and terminated 
with the residences of the great palace servants, which 
may have stood on the site of the earlier cantonments 
of Khakan ‘Urtudj. 

The second avenue, Shari‘ Abi Ahmad, was the 
original avenue of the time of al-Mu‘tasim, narrowed 
from 60 to 10 metres, and ended at the south gate of 
the caliphal palace, called Bab al-Bustan or Bab Aytakh. 
Outside this gate stood the palace of al-“Umari, and 
the residences of the leading Turks of Samarra’: 
Aytakh, Barmash, Sima al-Dimashki, Bugha al- 
Kabir, and Bugha al-Saghir. 

The remaining avenues, Shari‘ al-Hayr al-Awwal, 
Shari* Barghamish al-Turki, Shari‘ al-SAskar, and Shari‘ 
al-Hayr al-Djadid, parallelled the Shari‘ Abi Ahmad to 
the east. These avenues were the quarters of military 
units: the Shakiriyya, the Turks, the Faraghina, the 
Khazar and the Khurasanis. 

In 245/859 al-Mutawakkil began a new project to 
replace Surra Man Ra?a with a new caliphal city to 
the north of al-Karkh, called, according to its coinage, 
al-Mutawakkiliyya, although written sources call it al- 
Dja‘fariyya (al-Ya‘kubi) or al-Mahiza (al-Tabari, iii, 
1438). A canal was dug from a point 62 km north to 
supply the new city, crossing by an aqueduct over the 
Katal, and running on both sides of the avenue, but 
the levelling was badly calculated, and little water 
flowed. The main palace, al-Dja‘fari, is located at the 
inlet to the Katil al-Kisrawi, and is modelled on the 
Dar al-Khilafa of Surra Man Ra?4. The city plan is 
organised around a central avenue leading south past 
the Abi Dulaf mosque to the cantonments of al- 
Karkh, thus similar to that of Surra Man Ra?a. The 
Sasanid hunting park north of the Katal was reworked 
with a viewing platform at Tell al-Banat close to 
modern al-Dawr. After the assassination of al- 
Mutawakkil in 247/861, the city was abandoned. 

The reign of al-Mutawakkil was fundamental to the 
history of ‘Abbasid Samarra’. The expenditure on ar- 
chitecture, a high but not precisely calculable percen- 
tage of the state budget, stimulated the economic 
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development of the city. But the drain on the treasury 
also played a role in the decade of troubles following 
al-Mutawakkil’s death, which led to the making and 
unmaking of four caliphs, and military action in 
Samarra? in three phases in 248/862-3, 251-2/865-6 
and 256/870. Perhaps more significant was the isola- 
tion of the caliph with his army in Samarra?, which 
left him exposed to forceful attempts by the soldiery to 
ameliorate their lot. 

At any rate, during the decade after the accession 
of al-Mu‘tamid in 256/870, the army was removed 
from Samarra? by Abu Ahmad _ al-Muwaffak, 
although Samarra? continued to be the official 
residence of the caliph until 279/892, when al- 
Muttadid reestablished Baghdad as capital. Al- 
Mu‘tamid is not known to have revisited Samarra? 
after 269/884, but he was buried there in 279/892. Be- 
tween 274/887-8 and 281/894-5 there are several 
reports of looting the city, after which Samarra? ceases 
to be mentioned frequently in the chronicles; one 
presumes therefore that a major depopulation occur- 
red at this time. 

Nevertheless, the area round the markets continued 
to be occupied, together with the outlying towns of al- 
Matira and al-Karkh. Al-Muktafi attempted to reset- 
tle Samarra? in 290/903, but found al-Djawsak a ruin. 

The two Shi‘i Imams ‘Ali al- Hadi (d. 254/868) and 
al-Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 260/874) had a house on the 
Shari‘ Abi Ahmad, probably adjacent to the mosque 
of al-Mu‘tasim, and were buried there. The Twelfth 
Imam disappeared nearby in a cleft commemorated 
by the Sardab al-Mahdi in 260/874. The tomb was 
first developed in 333/944-5 by the Hamdanid Nasir 
al-Dawla, and subsequently by the Buyids. According 
to al-Shaykh Muhammad al-Samawi, Washka?idj al- 
sarra? fi sha’n Samarra, a verse composition of the 
13th/19th century on the history of the shrine, the 
double shrine continued to be rebuilt frequently, 
notably in 445/1053-4 by Arslan al-Basdasiri and in 
606/1209-10 by the caliph al-Nasir li-Din Allah, 
whose work is commemorated by an inscription in the 
Sardab. The present appearance of the shrine is to be 
attributed to work by the Persian Kadjar ruler Nasir 
al-Din Shah in 1285/1868-9 and other more recent 
work. 

From the 4th/10th century onwards, Samarra? 
became a pilgrimage town. In the 6th/12th and 
7th/13th centuries, the displacement to the east of the 
course of the Tigris south of Samarra? led to the 
transfer of the Tigris road from Baghdad to Mawsil to 
the west bank of the river, and a consequent loss of 
trade. Samarra? was not apparently walled until 1834, 
when a wall was built out of ‘Abbasid bricks, as a 
result of a charitable donation. 

In the 1950s a barrage was constructed on the 
Tigris, in order to divert the spring flood waters down 
Wadi Tharthar and to end the disastrous periodic 
flooding of Baghdad. The lake formed behind the bar- 
rage drove the farming communities of the flood plain 
on to the steppe-land among the ‘Abbasid ruins, and 
enlarged the town, which remains the market centre 
of its district. 
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and R. Falkner, The 1986 survey season at Samarra, in 
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143-71. (A. NorTHEDGE) 

aL-SAMAWA (a., ‘‘the elevated land’’). 

1. Al-Sam4wa was the name given, in the definition 
of al-Bakri (Mu ‘gam ma sta‘djam, Cairo 1364-71/1945- 
51, iti, 754, copied by Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, iii, 
245), during mediaeval Islamic times to the desert 
and steppeland lying between al-Kufa and 
Syria. Earlier geographers were more specific. Thus 
Ibn Hawkal (ed. Kramers, 22, 34-5, tr. Kramers- 
Wiet, 21, 34, see also his map of the Arabian penin- 
sula) defines it as the plain stretching from Damat al- 
Djandal [q.v.] in northwestern Arabia to ‘Ayn al- 
Tamr [g.v.] in the desert on the fringes of the middle 
Euphrates and to the desert of Khusaf between al- 
Rakka and Bilis [g.vv.], a region in general inhabited 
by the Band Kalb and the Band Fazara [g.vv.]. The 
Samawa was crossed by important caravan routes 
connecting ‘Irak via Palmyra [see TapmuR] with 
Syria. In the early 4th/10th century, it was the locus 
of the Carmathian rising of Zikrawayh or Zakariya 
{see KARMATI] which seriously affected ‘Abbasid con- 
trol over the Syrian districts to its west (see H. Halm, 
Das Reich des Mahdi. Der Aufstieg der Fatimiden (875- 
973), Munich 1991, 68-9, 71, 170-1). 

2. Al-Sam4wa is also the name of a town in south- 
western ‘Irak (lat. 31°18’N., long 45°18’E.), on 
the lower Euphrates, appearing in history from the 
11th/17th century onwards. It was attacked by the 
Wahhabiyya [q.v.] under ‘Abd Allah b. Su‘id b. 
Su‘td in 1806, after he had sacked al-Nadjaf, and 
then again in 1808 it was plundered by Su‘id b. 
Su‘Sad (see A. Musil, Northern Negd, a topographical 
itinerary, New York 1928, 263-4). Since the later Ot- 
toman period and then those of the British Mandate 
and independent ‘Irak, al-Samawa has been impor- 
tant as a crossing-place over the Euphrates for the 
Baghdad-Basra road and for the bridge carrying the 
metre-gauge railway connecting the two cities, hence 
it was one of the towns besieged by the rebels during 
the 1920 ‘Iraki revolt. During the Mandate and short- 
ly afterwards, al-Samawa came within the gover- 
norate (liwa?) of Diwaniyya [g.v.], of which al- 
Samawa was a component ka¢ga@?, but in contemporary 
“Irak it is now the chef-lieu of the Liwa? of al- 
Muthanna, with a population (1985 estimate) of 
33,473. 

Btbliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): A. Musil, Verkehrswege uber Samdwa 
zwischen al-‘Erak und Syrien, in WZKM, xxix (1915), 
445-62; Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 
Handbooks, Iraq and the Persian Gulf, London 1944, 
index. (C.E. Boswortu) 
aL-SAMAW?AL a. ‘ADIYA, Jewish-Arab poet, 

who lived in the middle of the 6th century A.D. His 
residence was in the famous castle of al-Ablak (cf. 
Yakut, s.v.) near Tayma’. His genealogy is uncer- 
tain. Though mostly called al-Samaw?al b. ‘Adiya (or 
‘Adiya) al-Yahadi, other _genealogies such as al- 
Samaw?’al b. Gharid b. ‘Adiya or al-Samaw’al b. 
Hiyya b. ‘Adiya are also given. Some few poems at- 


tributed to a certain Sa‘ya (cf. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 250-1), 
who is said to have been al-Samaw’al’s brother or, 
more probably, his grandson and to other members of 
his family are also handed down. 

Even in the Middle Ages, only very few poems at- 
tributed to al-Samaw’al were known. His Diwan, 
which was collected by Niftawayh [q.2.], contains only 
nine poems comprising 88 verses. From these poems 
again only two gained greater fame because they had 
been included in widely-known poetic anthologies 
even before Niftawayh’s comparatively late compila- 
tion of the Diwan. The first is a fakhr poem (no. 1 in 
the Diwan), which Abi Tammam incorporated in his 
Hamasa (no. 15) and on which Saff al-Din al-Hilli 
(8th/14th century) composed a takhmis (ed. Beirut 
1962, 36-41). The poem, however, is attributed with 
good reason to other poets than al-Samaw?al as well. 
A second poem (no. 2 of the Diwan) found its way into 
al-Asma‘i’s poetic anthology (al-Asma‘iyyat, no. 23) 
and parts of it are quoted in different other sources, 
among them Ibn Sallam al-Djumahi’s Tabakat. The 
poem contains reflections on birth, death and the Day 
of Judgment which may be, as Hirschberg proposed, 
references to Aggadic literature, thus, contrary to 
poem no. 1, pointing to the Jewish religion of its poet. 
The authenticity of the poem was defended by 
Hirschberg against Néldeke’s negative verdict. Levi 
Della Vida drew up the very probable hypothesis that 
the poem was in fact created by one of al-Samaw7’al’s 
descendants, who had already converted to Islam but 
still was acquainted with Jewish tradition. 

Yet al-Samaw?al owes his fame less to his poetry 
than to a story, which gave rise to the saying ‘‘more 
loyal than al-Samaw?al’’. The story is told in different 
versions. According to Ibn Sallam, the poet and Kin- 
da prince Imru? al-Kays [g.v.] had entrusted his arms 
to al-Samaw?al. As the Ghassanid phylarch al-Harith 
b. Djabala [g.v.] heard about that, he set out against 
al-Samaw’al, who entrenched himself in his fortress. 
Al-Harith, however, took hold of al-Samaw?al’s son 
who happened to be outside the castle and threatened 
to kill him if al-Samaw?al would not deliver the 
deposited weapons. Yet al-Samaw?al prefered to 
witness his son to be killed by al-Harith rather than to 
betray the trust commited to him. The story is re- 
ferred to in a poem by al-A‘sha {q.v.]. In discussing 
this poem, Caskel concluded that the reference to 
Imru? al-Kays in the story is a later invention. The 
poem no. 6 in al-Samaw’al’s Diwan, where the poet 
refers to his loyal keeping of ‘‘the coats of mail of the 
Kindi’’, is considered as spurious by Caskel. 

In western scholarship, interest in al-Samaw’al con- 
centrated on his Jewish religion, because one hoped 
that his poetry could throw some light on Jewish influ- 
ence on early Islam. But since there is not a single 
poem of which al-Samaw?al’s authorship has never 
been questioned, discussion have focused mainly on 
the problem of authenticity. These discussions were 
stirred up anew when a hitherto unknown poem, 
which contains numerous references to biblical 
history, was discovered in the Geniza. It became 
clear, however, that its poet was not al- Samaw’al b. 
‘Adiya. Following a hint in one manuscript, some 
scholars have started to think that its author was an 
otherwise unknown poet bearing also the name al- 
Samaw?al, who is said to have been a member of the 
Jewish tribe of Kurayza [q.v.]. Kowalski attributed 
poem no. 7 in al-Samaw’al’s Diwan, of which he could 
convincingly show that it was the reply to a poem of 
Kays b. al-Khatim [9.v.] by an anonymous Jewish 
poet in the time of the prophet Muhammad, to this al- 
Samaw?al al-Kurazi. Yet it still remains rather unlike- 
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ly that such a poet really existed. Whatever the case 
may be, al-Samaw?al’s poems, though only partly or 
even not at all genuine in the narrow sense of the 
word, are still of interest to the history of Judaism in 
early Islamic times. 

Bibliography: L. Cheikho, Diwan d’as-Samaou'al 
d’aprés la récension de Niftawatht, Beirut 1909, further 
ed. by M.H. Al Yasin, Baghdad 1955; al- 
Asma‘iyyat, ed. Shakir and Harun, 82-6 (with com- 
prehensive reference to further Arabic sources); Ibn 
Sallam, Tabakat, ed. Shakir, i, 279-81; Aghani', vi, 
322, 332-3, ix, 96-9, 119-20, xxii, 116-21; Hamza 
al-Isfahani, K. al-Amthal, ed. Katamish, ii, 415-16; 
Marziki, Sharh Diwan al-Hamasa, i, 110-24; Th. 
Noldeke, Bettrage zur Kenninis der Poesie der alten 
Araber, Hanover 1864, 52-86; idem, Samaual, in ZA, 
xxvii (1912), 173-83; J.W. Hirschberg, Der Diwan 
des as-Samaual ibn SAdija?, Cracow 1931 (with com- 
plete tr. of al-Samaw’al’s poems); T. Kowalski, A 
contribution to the problem of the authenticity of the Diwan 
of as-Samau’al, in ArO, iii (1931), 156-61; G. Levi 
Della Vida, A proposito di as-Samaw’al, in RSO, xiii 
(1931), 53-72 (fundamental); W. Caskel, Al-A‘ia 
Nr. 25,6, in Studi ortentalistict in onore di Giorgio Levi 
Della Vida, Rome 1956, i, 132-40; Blachére, HLA, 
ii, 302; F. Sezgin, GAS, ii, 249-50 (full bibl.). 

(Tu. BAver*) 

SAMBAS, a town and river in the Province of 
Kalimantan Barat (West Kalimantan) in the Republic 
of Indonesia, lying just south of Sarawak at lat. 
1° 20’ N. and long. 109° 15’ E. It is one of a number 
of Malay/Muslim-dominated estuarine settlements on 
the Borneo coast whose existence was based on 
trading relationships with non-Muslim native peoples 
in the interior and Chinese traders and miners. Local 
versions of the Islamisation of Borneo’s West coast at- 
tribute the coming of Islam to Arabs from Palembang 
who were trading in the area from the mid-16th 
century. 

At this time, Sambas was a tributary of the Penin- 
sula Malay kingdom of Johor, but through a royal 
marriage in the 17th century came under the authori- 
ty of Sukadana, another Bornean coastal settlement to 
the south. Descendants of Sultan Muhammad Safi al- 
Din, the first Muslim ruler of Sukadana, assumed 
power in Sambas and may have helped to spread 
Islam in the kingdom. 

Sambas was not as influential as its more powerful 
neighbours Sukadana, Landak, Pontianak and Mem- 
pawa, and was prey to local wars and a haven for 
pirates. To bolster his authority, the Sultan of Sambas 
sent a mission to Batavia in 1818 requesting Dutch 
assistance, as a result of which the first Dutch Resi- 
dent was installed. During the early 19th century 
there was an international dimension to local politics 
as the Dutch sought to extend their influence north of 
Sambas into Sarawak (q.v.], which they claimed was 
a tributary of Sambas, but to which Brunei also held 
claims. In 1841 when Malay chiefs rebelled against 
Brunei, James Brooke quelled the unrest and received 
the area as his from Brunei. The presence of the 
English ‘‘White Rajah”’ effectively stopped the north- 
wards extension of Dutch authority on Borneo’s West 
coast past Sambas. From 1846 the Dutch reorganised 
their Borneo possessions and in 1848 a new Dutch 
contract was made with Sultan Abi Bakr Tadj al-Din 
of Sambas, defining the boundaries of his kingdom. 

During the 19th century, the organisation of Islam 
in Sambas was closely linked with the Sultan’s court. 
There was an Imam and four Kiais, although after 
1831 there were two Imams, Imam Tua and Imam 
Muda (Senior and Junior), probably an example of a 


dual appointment to resolve a local conflict. Later in 
the century, Katib Djabr studied in Mecca with 
Shaykh Ahmad b. Muhammad Zayn (1856-1906) of 
Patani [g.v.], and later returned to Sambas to become 
Maharaja Imam. 

The Imams of Sambas were in touch with events in 
the wider sphere, and in 1930 Shaykh Muhammad 
Bashuni ‘Imran wrote to the editor of the Cairo refor- 
mist journal al-Manar [q.v.], to ask why Muslims were 
not as advanced as people in Europe, America and 
Japan. 

Sambas shared in the reorganisation of Islam in 
Borneo carried out by the Netherlands East Indies 
government in 1937. This established kad¢i Courts and 
kadi Appeal Courts on the same lines as for Java and 
Madura. After 1945, in the independent Republic of 
Indonesia, the administration of Islam has been 
through the Mahkkamah Shariah, under the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs. 

Bibliography: E. Netscher, Kronijk van Sambas en 
van Soekadana in het oorspronkeliyk Maleisch, in TBG, 
i/1 (1852); P.J. Veth, Borneo’s Westerafdeeling, 
geographische, statistisch, historisch, voorafgegaan schets 
des ganschen eilands, 2 vols., Zaltbommel 1854-56; 
Jutta E. Bluhm, A preliminary statement on the dialogue 
established between the reform magazine al Manar and the 
Malayo-Indonesian world, in Indonesia Circle, xxxii 
(1983); M.B. Hooker, Jslamic law in South-East Asia, 
Singapore 1984. 

(Vircinta MATHESON HooKERr) 

SAMBHAL [see MuRADABAD]. 

SAMGH, samagh (a., pl. sumiigh) indicates gum 
resins, the desiccated latexes of several plants and the 
mixtures of natural resins (ratinadj) with gum-like 
substances. 

To the best-known gum resins belong: ammoniac 
(wushshak), the product of the ammoniac gum tree; the 
so-called devil’s dirt (A7ltit), the latex of the asafoetida 
(andjudhan) which, when exposed to the air, hardens 
into a dirty-yellow gum resin; wolfs’ milk (yattz‘), in 
several varieties of the class Euphorbia, with many 
sub-varieties; galbanum (kinna), the desiccated latex 
of Ferula galbaniflua, used as spice and medicine; 
myrrh (murr), from the bark of several varieties of 
thorny shrubs of Commiphora abyssinica; the often- 
described frankincense (kundur [see LUBAN}) from vari- 
ous Boswellia varieties, indigenous in South Arabia 
and Somalia; sagapenum (sakbinag), the yellow, 
translucent resin from Ferula Scowitziana which causes 
irritation of the skin and whose smell resembles that 
of asafoetida; and camphor (kéfir), the white, 
transparent mass of the camphor tree Cinnamonum 
camphora [see KAFUR], indigenous in East Asia. Most 
of the gum resins (28 in number) are enumerated and 
described by al-Nuwayri, Nihaya, xi, 291-324; ‘Umar 
b. ‘Ali al-Ghassani, Mu‘tamad, ed. al-Sakka, Beirut 
1975, 287-92, has 20 gum resins; al-Birdni, Saydana, 
has 13 varieties (see the index of the Russian tr. by 
Karimov, Tashkent 1973); Ibn al-Baytar, Dyami‘, iii, 
85,25 - 87,13 (= Leclerc, nos. 1407-16) has 9 
varieties; other authors have less. 

The word samgh is usually used alone for samgh 
‘arabi, gum arabic, so called because it was exported 
from Arab ports and spread by the Arabs. It is the 
viscous secretion gained from the bark of the acacia 
tree (al-karaz, in Morocco al-falk), which represents 
several varieties of the acacia imported from Africa: 
Acacia senegalensis, from the steppe zones of West- and 
Central Africa to the right and left of Senegal, Acacia 
abyssinica and Acacia nilotica, from Africa and India, 
and many others. 

In medicine, gum arabic is used as a palliative and 
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as an astringent for drying up putrescent ulcers. It 
helps the formation of new flesh in ulcers and stems 
the blood which flows from wounds; it also serves as 
cough medicine and for the preparation of collyria. 
The drug consists of roundish, colourless or yellowish 
pieces, up to a diameter of three cm, which fall easily 
into small pieces which shine like glass. 
Bibliography: In addition to the works men- 
tioned in the text, Razi, Hawi, ed. Haydarabad, 

xxi, 148-9 (no. 520); Ibn al-Djazzar, I‘timad, 65 

(Publ. of the Inst. for the History of Arab Isl. 

Science), Frankfurt 1985; Ibn Samadjiin, Djyami‘ al- 

adwiya al-mufrada, iii, 80-90 (Publ. Inst. Hist. 

Science), Frankfurt 1992; Ibn Hubal, MukAtarat, 

ed. Haydarabad, ii, 164-5; Maimonides, Sharh 

asma? al-‘ukkadr, ed. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, nos. 

124, 320, 321, 352, 380; Ibn al-Kuff, ‘Umda, ed. 

Haydarabad, i, 247; Suwaydi, Simat, ms. Paris ar. 

3004, fol. 239a-b; F.A. Fliickiger, Pharmakognosie des 

Pflanzenreiches, *Berlin 1891, 3-10; M.A.H. Ducros, 

Essai sur le droguier populaire arabe du Caire, Cairo 

1930, see index, 154; G. Karsten, U. Weber and E. 

Stahl, Lehrbuch der Pharmakognosie, *Stuttgart 1962, 

541, 581-5; H.A. Hoppe, Drogenkunde, ®1975/77, i, 

3-8, 1264-5. (A. Dietricy) 

at-SAMHUDI, Nor at-Din Apu ’L-Hasan SALI b. 
SAfif al-Din ‘Abd Allah, al-Shafi, noted Egyptian 
scholar in history, theology, law, tradition, etc. 
(844-91/1440-1506). 

He was born at Samhid in Upper Egypt in Safar 
844/July 1440, the son of a kadi; in his genealogy, he 
claimed to be a Hasanid sayy:d. His biography is given 
in detail by al-Sakhawi, resumed in Ibn al-‘Imad and 
other subsequent biographical sources. He studied in 
Cairo from 853/1449 onwards under its celebrated 
scholars, and also received the Sufi khirka or cloak. He 
made the Pilgrimage in 860/1456 and eventually settl- 
ed in Medina, where he wrote a treatise urging the 
rebuilding and correct reconstruction of the Prophet’s 
Mosque there. Whilst away in Mecca on the Lesser 
Pilgrimage or ‘Umra in Ramadan 886/November 
1481, his valuable personal library was destroyed by 
a fire in the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina. Returning 
to Cairo, he was honoured by the Mamluk sultan 
Ka’it Bay (q.v.] and given a stipend. After visiting 
Jerusalem, he finally settled at Medina in late 
890/1485, purchasing the house of the Companion 
Tamim al-Dari [q.v.] and acquiring the designation of 
Shaykh al-Islam there. He died on 18 Dhu ’l-Ka‘da 
911/12 April 1506 and was buried in the Baki‘ al- 
Gharkad [9.v.] cemetery. 

Al-Samhidi was a prolific author, and over twenty 
of his works are extant, some printed but most of them 
still in manuscript. Their subjects include /fikh, 
genealogy, Aadith, kalam, the mandsik or ceremonies 
and practices of the Pilgrimage, various commen- 
taries on legal and other works and a collection of fat- 
was. But his main fame stems from his histories of 
Medina, his adoptive home. He originally composed 
a history on an extended scale as [ktifa? al-wafa bi- 
akhbar Dar al-Mustafa (thus in Ibn al-‘Imad; in Hadjdjr 
Khalifa, vi, 450, al-Wafa bi-ma yadjibu li-hadrat al- 
Mustafa), but this was destroyed in the Medina fire. 
However, he had made, at the request of a patron, a 
shorter version, the Wafa? al-wafa, completed in 
886/1481, and fortunately, he had the manuscript of 
this abridgement with him in Mecca (printed Cairo 
1326-7/1908-9, 2 vols., and ed. Muh. Muhyi ’I-Din 
SAbd al-Hamid, Cairo 1374/1955, repr. Beirut 
1393/1973, 4 parts in 2 vols.). Finally, from this last 
in turn was made another epitome, the Khulasat al- 
Wafa (printed Balak 1285/1868-9, Cairo 1316/1898-9 


and Mecca 1316/1898-9; two Persian translations of 
this also exist in manuscript, see Storey, i, 426-7). On 
all these works of al-Samhtdi, see Brockelmann, II?, 
223-4, S II, 223-4. 

The Wafa? al-wafa is our principal source for the 
history and topography of the city, with details on its 
buildings, graves and shrines and on the various 
festivals and rituals. Al-Samhidi quotes earlier 
authorities, including copious ones from what must 
have been one of the very first histories of Medina, 
that by the pupil of Malik b. Anas, Ibn Zabala al- 
Makhzimi, completed in 199/814 (see Hadjdji 
Khalifa, i, 190 no. 228, ii, 44 no. 2302; Sezgin, GAS, 
i, 343-4; this book was known to al-Sakhawi but has 
since disappeared). 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): 1. Sources. Sakhawi, Daw?, v, 245-8; 
Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, viii, 50-1; ‘Abd al-Kadir al- 
‘Aydarisi, al-Nar al-safir, Baghdad 1353/1934-5, 
58-60; Shawkani, al-Badr al-tali‘, Cairo 1348/1929- 
30, i, 470-1; Hadjdji Khalifa, see Index at vii, 1190 
(no. 7097). 

2. Studies. F. Wistenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Medina nach Samhudi, Gottingen 1860 ( = abbrev. tr. 
of the Khulasat al-Wafa); idem, Die Geschichtsschreiber 
der Araber und ihre Werke, Gottingen 1881-2, 507; 
Zirikli, A‘lam?, v, 122-3; Kahhala, Muallifin, vii, 
129-30; Sarkis, Mu‘djam al-majbi‘at, i, cols. 1052-3; 
F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim histortography*, 
Leiden 1968, 476. (C.E. BoswortH) 
SAMI, Suems Ui-Din FrAsHert (Mod. Tkish. 

SEMSEDDIN Samt Frasert), Ottoman Turkish 
author and lexicographer. He was born at 
Frasher in Albania on 1 June 1850, of an old Muslim 
family whose ancestors had been granted this place as 
a fief by Sultan Mehemmed II, and was educated in 
the Greek lycée at Yanina, at the same time receiving 
private instruction in Turkish, Persian and Arabic. 
He came to Istanbul in 1871 in order to take up jour- 
nalism, and in 1874 was sent to Tripoli (North Africa) 
as the editor of Wilayet newspaper. He returned to 
Istanbul 9 months later and founded the daily 
newspaper Sabah in 1876. It was during these years 
also that he embarked on literary production, at- 
taching himself to the new school of Ibrahim Shinasi 
and Namik Kemial [q.vv.], and producing a pioneer 
Turkish novel, Ta‘ashshuk-i Talat we Fitnet, which 
criticised the marriage system then prevalent in 
Turkey. Moreover, in a famous article Lisan-t Tiirki-yt 
“Othmani, published in Sabah, he asserted the purist at- 
titude that the language of the Ottoman empire was 
not the ‘‘Ottoman language’’ but the ‘Turkish 
language’’, and that the over-abundant Arabic and 
Persian words and phrases should be replaced by old 
Turkish ones which had fallen into disuse; he thus an- 
ticipated the language reform of the 20th century 
Turkish Republic. 

Later, he became the editor of Verdjiiman-i Shark 
newspaper and the journals ‘A%tle and Hafta. Mean- 
while, he wrote a series of pamphlets for the Dyeyb 
Kiitibkhanest series. In 1881 he was appointed as the 
secretary for the Teftish-i ‘Askeri Komisyonu, or Army 
Inspection Commission, but, at the same time, began 
to publish his famous lexicographical works: Kamis-t 
fransewi (French-Turkish, 1882, and Turkish-French, 
1885), the six-volume encyclopedia Kamis al-a‘lam 
and the Kamis-1 trki in two parts. In 1893 he was put 
under house arrest by ‘Abd ul-Hamid II. He stayed 
in his home at Erenkéy, Istanbul, and devoted the rest 
of his life to his works, from 1899 onwards being for- 
bidden to receive guests; he died on 18 June 1904 in 
Istanbul. 
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Sami’s greatest merit lies in the fields of lex- 
icography and philology. As well as working on 
Turkish and Arabic, he also worked on producing an 
Albanian grammar, poems in this language and a 
book on the future of Albania. With his brother 
Na‘im Frasheri (1846-1900; see on him, F. Babinger, 
in Jsl,, xi [1921], 99), he was among the leaders of the 
group which produced a Latin-based alphabet for 
Albanian in the 1880s. His best-known work is his 
Turkish dictionary, the Kamis-i tiurki. In this work, the 
order of the words is alphabetical and the arrange- 
ment of the different meanings of the words is very 
clear. Sami represented a compromise between the 
different views prevailing in his time on the develop- 
ment of Turkish, and, despite his own far-reaching 
Turkish purism, his dictionary is a reflection of the 
educated Turkish of his time. Among his unpublished 
materials are an unfinished Arabic dictionary, com- 
prehensive studies on the Kutadgu bilig and the Orkhon 
inscriptions, as well as works on Persian and Eastern 
Turki. 

Bibliography: 1. Selected works. (a) Novel: 
Ta‘ashshuk-i Tal‘at we Fitnet, 1872. (b) Plays: Besa, 
yahud ‘ahd-i wefa, 1875; Sidi Yahya, 1875; Kawe, 
1876. (c) Dictionaries: Kamus-: Fransewi (French- 
Turkish) 1882; Kamiis-i Fransewi (Turkish-French) 
1885; Kamus al-aSlam, 1888-98; Kamis-i Tiirkt, 2 
vols., 1899-1900. (d) Translations from the French: 
Tarikh-i miidjmel-t Fransa, 1872; Ikhtiyar onbashi, 
1873; Galatée, 1873; Shaytanin yadkarlari, 1878; 
Sefiller, 1879; Robinson, 1884. (e) Pamphlets: 
Medeniyyet-i islamiyye, 1878; Esatir, 1878; Kadinlar, 
1878; Gok, 1878; Yer, 1878; Insan, 1878; Emthal, 
1878; Leta, 1882; Yine insan, 1885; Lisan, 1885; 
Usiil-i tenkid we tertib, 1885. 

2. Studies. P. Horn, Geschichte der tirkischen 
Moderne, Leipzig 1909; Agah Sirn Levend, Semsed- 
din Sami, Ankara 1969; Kenan Akyiiz, in P7F, ii, 
492-3, 499-500, 508-9, 574; IA art. Semseddin Sami 
(Omer Faruk Akin). (CitépEm Baum) 
AaL-SAMIRA (more modern form,  At- 

Samariyyon), sing., al-Samiri (not to be confused 
with the Kur?anic al-Samiri (g.v.}), denotes the 
Samaritans, that part of the people of Israel which 
does not identify itself with Judaism (‘‘Judaism’’ 
being associated with that part of the people of Israel 
which survived the Babylonian Exile, hence with the 
destruction of the kingdom of Israel in the north of 
Palestine). 

1. History of the community. 

Historically, the Samaritans have been linked with 
Judaism since several centuries before the coming of 
Jesus Christ. They are nevertheless different, as also 
in the dating of the schism regarding the Holy Scrip- 
tures connected with the Karaites [g.v.], taking place 
around the appearance of Islam. The Samaritans only 
believe in the first five books of the Law (the Pen- 
tateuch, with variations, whilst the Karaites accept the 
written Law in its entirety (sc. virtually the Old Testa- 
ment) but reject the oral one, i.e. the Talmud, what 
is understood in Judaism as the Mishnah and the 
Gemarah. 

The Samaritan community is still in existence and 
active. At the beginning of the 20th century (1909) 
they were considered as almost extinct (in antiquity, 
they had numbered between one and two millions, 
and in mediaeval times had several communities, 
from Thessalonica to Damascus and Cairo), number- 
ing only 173 (97 men and 76 women), but their 
numbers have now risen to 600. They live mainly at 
Nabulus [g.v.], at the foot of Mount Gerizim, which 
they set up in opposition to Jerusalem, and at Holon 
near Jaffa. 


Leaving aside the historical notices, both traditional 
and modern, on their origins—which belong properly 
to the field of Biblical Studies—we shall turn to the 
position of the Samaritans at the appearance of Islam. 
Both the people and their laws, which were well- 
known in the Talmud (which observes that the 
Samaritans were more respectful of the Law than the 
Jews), as also in the Code of Justinian, are further 
known in the /tkA treatises. Islam considered them as 
a People of the Book, and al-Mawardi, tr. Fagnan, 
Les statuts gouvernementaux, Algiers 1915, 302, states 
that ‘‘the poll-tax is also leviable on the Sabians and 
Samaritans, since their beliefs are basically identical 
with those of the Jews and Christians, even though 
they differ in practices’’. Arabic very soon replaced 
the Aramaic which the Samaritans had spoken and 
written—Hebrew being only a liturgical language 
since the beginning of the common era—at the time 
of the advent of Islam. 

The Samaritans are important for the history of 
Islam, and their theories are probably at the root of 
the problem of tahrif. Whilst in the Rabbanite Jewish 
Pentateuch, accepted by the Christian churches, there 
is mention of the altar which God commanded to be 
built on Mount Ebal (‘‘... and when you have passed 
over the Jordan, you shall set up these stones ... on 
Mount Ebal’’ (Deut. xxvii, 4) and not on Mount 
Gerizim, in the Samaritan Pentateuch this is the 
reverse. There are several reasons for accepting the 
Samaritan version; it suffices to read v. 12 and the 
description of Deut. xi, 29, or to think of the arid 
nature of Mount Ebal and the richness of Mount 
Gerizim. 

According to Muslim historians, the Samaritans in 
general helped the incoming Arabs in their warfare in 
Palestine with the Byzantines during the early 7th 
century A.D. The Samaritans were known to the 
Arabs in the classical period as physicians, as shown 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a. Many writers, and especially 
travellers, such as al-Mas‘idi, al-Idrisi, Yakut and al- 
Makrizi, speak of them. Westerners, however, do not 
seem to have known about them at that time. The 
Crusader chronicles—unless, as is unlikely, some new 
source turns up—do not mention them. It was not un- 
til the 16th century that they were discovered by the 
West at the time of a melancholy attempt by a scholar 
who wrote to them in Samaritan characters telling 
them that they belonged to the ten lost tribes of Israel 
and, above all, leading the surviving Samaritans to 
believe that they stemmed from the communities 
traditionally said to have been deported by the 
Crusaders. The first Samaritan Pentateuch was 
brought into Europe by the Italian traveller Pietro 
della Valle, who went there in 1616. 

But Judaism, including its European communities, 
knew them perfectly well, and Benjamin of Tudela 
went to see them in the second half of the 12th cen- 
tury. The Samaritans continued to have some of the 
institutions no longer existing in Judaism: the High 
Priest, the Priests and the Levites. In 1624 the last 
High Priest, a direct descendant of Phinehas b. 
Eliazar b. Aaron, died, and was replaced by another 
priestly family, the direct descendants of Itamar b. 
Aaron called Ha-Kohen Ha-Levi. In the course of 
time, this subtle distinction was abandoned, and the 
term Ha-Kohen Ha-Gadol was exclusively used. An- 
other institution of a Biblical order which continued 
up to the 17th century (which may, however, have 
possibly stopped in the 16th century) was the use 
made of the ashes of the red heifer (cf. Kur?an, II). 
The Samaritans did not use phylacteries, and their 
calendar was calculated each year by the Priests. It 
was a completely theocratic community in which there 
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was never any distinction between Rabbi = teacher 
and Kohen = priest. These last lived under a régime 
of nazariate. Likewise, many practices were retained 
with regard to the field of impurity. Pietro della Valle 
observed the low wall inside which women remained 
at the time of their menstrual periods until they 
became ritually pure again. Comparison with the 
rules of the Falasha is interesting. The Kitab al-Kafz, 
the most extensive of their legal compendiums com- 
posed in Arabic in A.D. 1200, states (S. Noja, J/ Kitab 
al-Kafi det Samaritani, Naples 1970, 84): ‘‘When any of 
our community touches with his hand someone who is 
not of our religion and then sits down to food, he must 
rinse his hand, since anyone touching something with 
his hand after ablution invalidates that ablution’’. 
From this arose the Samaritans’ revulsion from 
physical contact with those not of their community (cf. 
the Kur?anic /@ misds*) and, consequently, the ductus 
n-z-r (ibid., 34) concerning which Silvestre de Sacy 
noted: ‘‘suspecte d’infection (je lis nazir et je prend ce 
mot dans le sens de nuzira, ex. nazra, deformitas, color- 
vitium)’’. Another non-Samaritan piece of evidence 
from the 7th century mentions their custom current at 
that time of burning by fire any of their land over 
which a non-Samaritan had passed. This piece of 
evidence ends with the words tanta illis est execratio utris- 
que. Al-Shahrastani was well aware of this when he 
wrote (tr. D. Gimaret and G. Monnot, Le Livre des 
religions et des sectes, Louvain 1986, 609), ‘‘they are 
more severe than the rest of the Jews in matters of 
ritual purity’. 

Nevertheless, much prudence is required in seeing, 
as has been done in the past, an imitation of 
Samaritan customs in many of the Islamic rules such 
as the positions in worship and the ritual formulae, 
since it may well be that the contrary is true: it was the 
Samaritans, with their great capacity for adaptation, 
who were inspired by the living practice of Islam. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in the ar- 
ticle): M.N. Adler, The itinerary of Benjamin of 

Tudela, New York 1907; A.D. Crown, The 

Samaritans, Tubingen 1989; idem and R. Pummer 

and A. Tal, A companion to Samaritan studies, Tu- 

bingen 1993. 

2. Samaritan literature in Arabic. 

When the Samaritans experienced the Islamic inva- 
sion, their language was Aramaic or, rather, one of 
the numerous forms of Aramaic with its own special 
characteristics. Above all, in phonology, their 
language was close to Palestinian Aramaic, with the 
disappearance of the laryngeals, a marked preference 
for prosthetic vowels, etc., whilst retaining some dif- 
ferences, such as the change u> a in closed, unstress- 
ed sylables. Their writing system was—and still is 
today—palaeo-Hebraic, i.e. the ancient system of 
writing, similar to Phoenician, which had been used 
all through Israel before the Babylonian Exile. On 
their return, the Jews, in order to distinguish them- 
selves from the Samaritans, adopted the ‘‘square 
Hebrew’’, which has since then been permanently us- 
ed by them all, including the Karaites; today, it is the 
writing system used in the State of Israel. After the 
time of the Arab conquest, the Samaritans began to 
speak Arabic without any break at all. In an un- 
systematic fashion, for writing down Arabic, they 
began to use the palaeo-Hebraic script equally with the 
Arabic script. A similar state of affairs is represented 
by the use or Karshuni [q.v.] for writing Syriac. 

The works written in Arabic (in the Narbonne Chroni- 
cle, there is quoted the first Samaritan who began to 
speak in Arabic), independent of writing system, 
cover all the aspects of their interests. 


1. Translated works. 

Translation of the Pentateuch. Several versions are in- 
volved. Five can be identified, given the fact that we 
still do not possess any critical edition. The 
Samaritans were interested above all in commen- 
taries, and one can discern that they utilised versions 
of already-existing commentaries from Judaism and 
also—at a late date—from Arabic-speaking Christ- 
ianity, naturally with adaptations. 

Translations of various works. No work in this category 
can be considered as important. 

2. Original works. 

(a) Chronicles. At least seven of these exist. Some are 
short; others, like that of Abu ’I-Fath, very lengthy. 

The Asatir (‘‘stories’’), very close to the Midrash. 

The Shalshala, the ‘‘chain’’ of the high priests. 

The Tulida, the ‘‘genealogy’’, also called ‘‘the 
Neubauer chronicle’’, from its editor. 

The Book of Joshua. This book, completely in 
Arabic, has no connection with the relevant first 
historical book of the Old Testament. It is based on 
several sources, and was transcribed into Arabic by an 
anonymous author ca. A.D. 1300. 

The ‘‘Adler-Seligsohn’’ chronicle, after the names 
of its editors. 

The ‘‘Chronicle II’’ or ‘‘Macdonald-Cohen”’ one, 
after the names of its editors. Here it is the Arabic text 
which is the original, and not the Hebrew. 

The K. al-Ta*rikh, the Annals of Abu ’l-Fath, the 
longest and most complete. Dating from the 14th cen- 
tury, it has been brought up to the middle of the 19th 
century. 

(b) Commentaries on the Pentateuch. These books, like 
the treatises on law, are considered by the Samaritans 
as their most important books, and were written 
originally in Arabic. 

Various partial commentaries: 

The K. fi shurtih al-‘ashar kalimat ‘Commentary on 
the Decalogue’’ by Abu ’l-Hasan of Tyre. 

al-Khutba al-djami“a or Sharh azinu, on Deut. xxxii by 
the same author. 

Commentary on Genesis (from i.2 to i.5) by Sadaka 
b. Munadjdja b. Sadaka, called al-Hakim. 

The Sharh al-Fatiha, on the ‘‘Fatiha’’, i.e. on Deut. 
xxxil, 3-4, by Ibrahim al-Kabbasi, etc. 

The most extensive and most popular is the com- 
mentary on the first four books of the Pentateuch writ- 
ten by Muslim b. Murdjan b. Ibrahim and _ his 
nephew Ibrahim b. Ya‘kib b. Murdjan in the last 
century. 

(c) Legal treatises. These were also written in Arabic 
after the decline in the use of Aramaic. They include 
amongst others: 

The K. al-Kaft ‘‘The Sufficient’’, from A.D. 1042, 
by Yusuf b. Salama of ‘Askar, on ‘‘that which is suffi- 
cient for living according to the law of God”’; in effect, 
a work of fikh. 

K. Masa*il al-khilaf ‘‘Book on questions of conflict- 
ing views’, from A.D. 1106, by Munadjdja b. 
Sadaka on the points of disagreement between the 
Samaritans, the Jews and the Karaites. 

K. al-Tibakh ‘“‘Book of the commandments’’, of 
A.D. 1030, by Abu ’l-Hasan of Tyre, involving 
polemics with the Jews. 

K. al-Mirath ‘‘Book on inheritances’’, of A.D. 1170, 
by Aba Ishak Ibrahim, a physician at the court of 
Salah al-Din (Saladin), dealing with everything re- 
garding successions. 

K. al-Far@id ‘“‘Book on the division of in- 
heritances’’, from the 14th century A.D. by Abu ’l- 
Faradj al-Kaththar. 

K. al-UIrba “Book on nudity’, by al-Mu‘allim 
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Barakat, on the basis of the teachings and fatwas of 
Aba Ishak Ibrahim. 

(d) Collections of fatwas for fixing the calendar: 

K. Hisab al-sinin ‘‘Book of the calculating of the 
years’, of A.D. 1960, by Elazar ‘Abd al-Mu‘in b. 
Sadaka, which includes the information of previous 
astronomical works in order to determine the calendar 
for the year. 

(e) Works on grammar. 

K. al-Tawti-a ‘‘The initiation’’, the first Samaritan 
Hebrew grammar, by Abi Ishak Ibrahim. 

With the arrival en masse of Europeans in the 
Samaritan community in the 19th century and the 
development of a market for manuscripts, certain of 
these works, originally in Arabic, were translated and 
recopied into Hebrew in order to satisfy book- 
collectors and purchasers who did not know Arabic; 
the case of the work Hilluk is well-known. Transla- 
tions have sometimes been taken for the originals by 
European scholars, naive and excited, and encour- 
aged by information from  maleficent and 
unscrupulous dealers. 

Today, still, Arabic is the sole spoken language, but 
one notes a certain revival of Hebrew, to the detri- 
ment of Aramaic, which remains truly a dead 
language. 

Bibliography: E.N. Adler and M. Seligsohn, 
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AL-SAMIRI ‘‘the Samaritan’’, is the name in 
Kur’an, XX, 85, 87 and 95 of the man who tempted 
the Israelites to the sin of the Golden Calf. The sin 
itself is mentioned twice in the Kur?an. In the first 
narrative, VII, 148-57, the story is told of the sin of 
Israel and Aaron as in Exodus, xxxii, but with the 
elaboration that the calf cast out of metal was ‘‘low- 
ing’? (khuwar). The second version, XX, 83-98, 
presents al-Samiri as the tempter of Israel in the same 
situation. At al-Samiri’s bidding, the Israelites cast 
their ornaments into the fire and he made out of them 
the lowing calf which was worshipped by the people 
although Aaron advised them not to do so. When 
challenged by Moses, al-Samiri justified himself by 
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saying that he saw what the others did not see, the 
footsteps of the messenger (understood in Muslim 
tradition to be the tracks of the hooves of Gabriel’s 
horse). Moses then announced his punishment to 
him: ‘‘So long as you live, you shall call out, ‘Do not 
touch me’ (/@ misds*)’’ (XX, 97). 

The Muslim tradition has had no doubt that al- 
Samiri was a Samaritan as known within the Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Al-Tabari, Dyami‘ al-bayan, 
Cairo 1905, xvi, 152, and al-Zamakhshani, al- 
Kashshaf, Beirut 1967, ii, 549, for example, under- 
stand al-Samiri to have been a prominent Israelite of 
the tribe of Samira whose name was Misa b. Zafar; 
his religion is understood to have differed from that of 
other Jews. 

Scholars have extensively debated the question of 
how a Samaritan became involved with the Mosaic 
story of the golden calf. Bernard Heller in a/-Samiri in 
EI and SEI agreed with Goldziher (in his article La 
Misasa) that al-Samiri was a representative of the 
Samaritans, a group which kept apart from non- 
Samaritans because of a special concern over purity. 
In a segregation of this kind—as in the Jewish laws re- 
garding eating (Kuran, IV, 160)—Muhammad saw 
a divine punishment. What did al-Samiri (= the 
Samaritans) have to atone for, such that he would be 
punished in this manner? For the sin of the golden 
calf. What was known as a ritual practice of the 
Samaritans—that contact with those outside their 
group created impurity—is put back into earlier times 
and explained as a punishment of al-Samiri for having 
incited the Israelites to make and worship the calf. But 
other theories have been put forth. Speyer suggested 
a reference to the story of Zimri (and thus al-Samiri) 
ben Sala from Num. xxv, 14, who was guilty of defy- 
ing Moses in having relations with a Moabite woman. 
More recently, Schwartzbaum, developing a sugges- 
tion of Yehuda, has suggested that we have a tale in 
which the story of King Jeroboam’s calves (one of 
which, according to Talmudic tradition, was able to 
talk, thus being parallel to the Kur’anic idea of the 
golden calf ‘‘lowing’’) has merged with that of Moses 
and the golden calf. The conflation stemmed from 
Jeroboam’s statement ‘‘Here are your gods, Israel, 
that brought you up from Egypt’’ (I Kings, xii, 28) in 
reference to his two golden calves, a statement which 
also appears in Exod., xxxii, 4, in the mouth of 
Aaron. Providing the link to al-Samizri is the point that 
Jeraboam’s capital was in Shechem (I Kings, xii, 25), 
the Samaritan sacred centre. Schwartzbaum also sees 
remnants of the folkloric motif of the Wandering Jew 
in the story of al-Samiri who roams the world crying, 
“Do not touch me!’’ Regardless of how the story 
came about, the Kuran appears to present the earliest 
record of this midrashic development; aspects of it 
which are found in Jewish sources (e.g. in Pirké de Rab- 
6: Eliezer and Tanhiima) would seem to date from after 
the rise of Islam. 

Bibliography: Tafsir tradition on Kur’an, XX, 
83-98; I. Goldziher, La Misasa, in R. Afr, cclxviii 
(1908), 23-8; B. Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im 
Qoran, Grafenhainichen 1931, 329-33; A.S. 
Yahuda, A contribution to Quran and hadith interpreta- 
tion, in S. Léwinger and J. Somogyi (eds.), Ignace 
Goldziher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, 286-90; 
H. Schwartzbaum, Biblical and extra-biblical legends in 
Islamic folk-literature, Beitrage zur Sprach- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Bd. 30, Walldorf- 
Hessen 1982, 14-7 and footnotes (which contain a 
complete bibliography of the topic). 

a (B. Hever-[A. Ripprn]) 

AL-SAMIT, ‘‘the Silent One’’, as opposed to al- 
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natik ‘‘the Speaking One’’, a term used by several 
extremist Shi‘i sectarians (ghuldt) to designate a 
messenger of God who does not reveal a new Law 
(shari“a). The pair of terms is found in the notices con- 
cerning the doctrines of the Manstriyya and Khat- 
tabiyya [g.vv.] sects respectively (Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kummi, K. al-Makalat wa ’l-firak, ed. Mashkur, 48, 
51). According to the doctrine of the Khattabiyya, 
Muhammad was the nétik and SAIi the sa@mit; in the 
same sense the two terms are used in the earliest 
treatises of the Isma‘iliyya [g.v.]; e.g. (Pseudo-) 
Dja‘far b. Mansi al-Yaman, K. al-Kashf, ed. 
Strothmann, 77, 99-100, 103. Here, ‘‘the Silent Im- 
am means that he is the master of the Inner Meaning 
(sahtb al-batin) who does not pronounce an outward 
revelation (l@ yantuku bi-shariSat'" zahira)’’ (op. cit., 
100). ie term occurs in many early Isma‘ilt writings 
(e.g. Dja‘far b. Mansi al-Yaman, Asrér al-nutaka?, 

ed. M. Pei Beirut 1984, 248, 257, 263, quoted by 
W. Ivanow, Ismaili tradition concerning the rise of the 
Fatimids, Bombay 1942, 278, 293, 303; idem, K. al- 
Fatarat, ms. Tubingen, pp. 110-11), but soon has been 
replaced by the terms wasi (legatee) or asas (founda- 
tion): according to Abt Ya‘kib al-Sidjistani (d. after 
386/996), Ithbat al-nubuwwat, ed. ‘Arif Tamir, Beirut 
1966, 193, ‘‘Adam was the first natzk for the first cycle, 
whereas Seth was his silent asds (asasuhu al-samit).’’ In 
later IsmA‘ili writings, the term sdmit falls into disuse. 

Bibliography: Given in the article. 

3 (H. Haym) 
SAMMA, the name of a Radjpat tribe in Sind. 
At the time of the Muslim advent into Sind 

(93/711-12) the Sammas were ostensibly already a 
well-formed tribe, with distinctive customs and with a 
recognised habitat, according to the much later Ca¢- 
nama, which mentions the Samm tribal leader as a 
Buddhist. The same source mentions the Sammas and 
their allied tribes, the Lakhos and the Suhtas, as living 
in the territory from Lohana (modern Sanghar, 
Haydarabad District) down to the Arabian Sea coast. 

The rival tribe of the Sumerds [q.v.] first find men- 
tion in the account of the Ghaznawid Sultan 
Mahmid’s return march from his Somnath expedi- 
tion (416/1026) [see sOMANAT]. Later, the Sumerdas 
emerged as the dominant tribe in Sind, completely 
eclipsing the Sammas for over three centuries. But 
already towards the end of the reign of Muhammad b. 
Tughluk (d. 752/1351) the (Samma) Djams were link- 
ing up with the rebels (Barani, 523-5). The first half 
of the 8th/14th century witnessed a reversal of roles, 
with the Sammi chiefs emerging as strong, assertive 
leaders. The circumstances of this change are not fully 
known. Internecine warfare among the Sumeras, 
along with certain adverse changes in the course of the 
river Indus (see the Ta°rikh-i Tahiri, extracts in Elliot 
and Dowson, i, 271), and other unclear factors, may 
have sapped the energy of the Sumeras. 

The final stage of the shift of power from the 
Sumerdas to the Sammis is fairly well documented. It 
appears from the state documents of the Dihli 
Sultanate that the Sumerds, in a desperate bid to re- 
tain the power that was slipping from their hands, 
sought the support and the protection of the Sultanate 
officials in Gudjarat, Multan and lower Sind from the 
opening years of Firiiz Shah Tughluk’s reign (acc. 
752/1351) onwards. These officials were keenly in- 
terested in keeping intact ‘‘the afflicted plant of the 
life of Hamir Doda Sumera’’, the last Sumera chief, 
for they needed Sumer4 support against the rising 
Samm tribe, who had already been giving much 
trouble to the Dihli government by allying themselves 
with Mongol marauders, always active on the 


borders, and with Sindhi malcontents (Insha?-i Mahra, 
100-3, 186-9). But Tughluk efforts to give the Sumera 
a new lease of life proved unavailing. 

It is generally agreed that the Sammas were of 
Radjpuat engin, They were closely related to the 
Djadedja Djams of Kathiawaf, with whom they 
shared the title of Dam, one of uncertain derivation. 
The presence of Sindhi elements in their names also 
indicates their indigenous origin. There is litte 
evidence about their conversion to Islam. The first 
Sammi chief is generally mentioned as Djam Firtz 
Unnar, who came to power in the early 1350s at That- 
ia [g.v.]. It is uncertain whether he was the same per- 
son who figures in Ibn Batttita’s account as Wunar al- 
Samiri, a high official at Siwistan under Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tughluk of Dihli, who later rebelled 
and rose to chiefdom as Malik Firdz (iii, 105-7, tr. 
Gibb, iii, 599-600). Most Sindhi scholars are inclined 
to identify Ibn Battita’s ‘‘Wunar al-Samiri’’ with the 
Sammi chief who became the first ruler of the Samma 
dynasty that ruled over Sind, with their capital at 
Thatia. 

The chronology of the Samm rulers as given in the 
Ta*rikh-i Sind of Mir Ma‘sim Bhakkari and in later 
chronicles which have followed him has been proved 
to be seriously at fault, as shown conclusively by 
Riazul Islam, The rise of the Sammas in Sind (see Bibl,), 
1-24. The ‘‘tentative list’? of the Samma rulers and 
their chronology worked out by N.A. Baloch ‘‘is com- 
paratively more authentic’’, see his article, in Bibi. 
For a more detailed and descriptive list, see Husam al- 
Din RAshidi’s note in his edition of the Makli-nama 
(see Bibl.), 103-36. 

It was during the joint reign of ‘Ala? al-Din Djam 
Djina and Sadr al-Din Banhbina that Tughlukid 
Dihli Sultan Firaz Shah led a long campaign against 
Thatta which began in the last months of 1365 and 
ended in 1367 with the intercession of the leading 
Suhrawardi saint of Sind, Sayyid Husayn Djalal al- 
Din, called Makhdiim-i Djahaniyan {see DJALAL AL- 
DIN ... AL-BUKHARI] (for details, see Riazul Islam, op. 
cit.). The two joint rulers made their submission to the 
sultan, and joined his return march to Dihli. The 
sultan assigned the rule of Sind jointly to Djam ‘A1a? 
al-Din’s son and to Tamaéi, son of Banhbina. Later, 
when Tamati showed signs of disaffection, he sent 
Djam ‘Ala al-Din to take charge of the affairs at 
Thatta (‘Afif, 190-247). When the Tughluk empire 
rapidly disintegrated after Firaz Shah’s death in 
791/1388, the Samméas assumed complete in- 
dependence. 

The Sammi chiefs were rulers who provided Sind 
with a century and a half of prosperous and fairly 
peaceful dynastic rule. Their popularity is well 
reflected in folk tales and songs pertaining to the vari- 
ous rulers. The best ruler of the dynasty undoubtedly 
was Djam Nizam al-Din (II) Ninda (866-914/1461- 
1508); his tomb is the most prominent monument at 
Makli (near Thatta), the necropolis of mediaeval Sind 
(see Mir ‘Ali Shir Kani‘, Makli-ndma, ed. Rashidi, 
especially his Note at 88-103). The Djam was a great 
patron of art and culture, and enjoyed wide populari- 
ty at home and high prestige among the neighbouring 
kingdoms. The famous scholar Djalal al-Din Dawani 
(d. 908/1502-3 [9.v.]) wanted to migrate from Shiraz 
to settle in Sind under the patronage of the great 
Djam, but died before he could set out. However, two 
of his prominent disciples settled permanently at 
Thatia (Mir Ma‘siim, Ta*rikh-i Sind, 74). 

Sammi rule came to end with the arrival in Sind of 
the more powerful Arghiins, who had been displaced 
from Kandahar in Afghanistan by Babur (9.v.] and 
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their leader Shah Beg Arghan founded his own dynas- 
ty there after his victory over Firiiz b. Ninda in 
926/1520 [see aRGHUN]. A branch of the Sammi tribe, 
known as the Djadedjé Sammas, ruled over 
Kathiawaf from the 7th/13th to the 9th/15th century, 
but never converted to Islam (see Baloch). | 
Bibliography: 1. Sources. ‘Ali Kafi, Caé-ndma 
(or Fath-néma), ed. U.M. Daudpota, Haydarabad, 
Deccan 1939, 39-40, 121-2, 218, 220-1; Ibn Bat- 
tdta, see in article; Diya? al-Din Barani, Ta*rikh-i 
Firtiz-Shahi, ed. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Calcutta 
1862, 523-4; ‘Ayn al-Mulk Mahru, Jnsha?, ed. Sh. 
Abdur Rashid, Lahore 1963, 101-2, 186-8, 230-5; 
Djalal al-Din Bukhari, Siradj al-hida@ya or Malfizat, 
ed. Qazi Sajjad Husain, New Delhi 1983, 360-1; 
idem, Malfazat, incomplete part, ms. 1210, Royal 
Asiatic Soc. Calcutta, fols. 161a-172b; Shams 
Siradj SAfif, 7.-2 Firiz-Shahi, ed. Wilayat Husain, 
Calcutta 1891, 190-247; Mir Ma‘sim Bhakkari, 
T. -i Sind, ed. Daudpota, Poona 1938, 60-79; Sayyid 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Kani‘, Makli-ndma, ed. Sayyid 
Husam al-Din Rashidi, Haydarabad, Sind 1967, 
88-189 (valuable for the editor’s extensive notes, 
documentation, genealogies, photographs of 
monuments, copies of inscriptions, etc.); idem, 
Tuhfat al-kiram, iii/1, ed. Rashidi, Haydarabad, 
Sind 1971, 99-110; Elliot and Dowson, A history of 
India as told by its own historians, i, London 1867. 
2. Studies. Riazul Islam, The rise of the Sammas 
in Sind, in IC, xxii/4 (1948), 1-24; N.A. Baloch, 
Chronology of the Samma rulers of Sind, in Procs. of the 
Pakistan Historical Records and Archives Commission, 
Peshawar Session 1954, Karachi 1957, 23-9; U.M. 
Daudpota, A dark period in the history of Sind, in ibid. , 
41-4; R.J. Najumdar et alii (eds.), The history and 
culture of the Indian people. VI. The Delhi Sultanate, 
Bombay 1960, 221-6; M. Habib and K.A. Nizami 
(eds.), A comprehensive history of India. V. The Delhi 
Sultanat (A.D. 1206-1526), Delhi etc. 1970, 1118-34; 
Annemarie Schimmel, Mekli Hill, Inst. of Central 
and West Asian Studies, Karachi 1983, 7-15; 
Riazul Islam, Polttical ideas of Sayyid Husain Jalal ud- 
Din Bukhari Makhdum-i Jahaniyan, in the press. 
(Riazu Istam) 
AL-SAMMAN, in the vernacular pronounced as al- 
Summan, a large tract of rugged, stony uplands 
in eastern Arabia, east of the sands of al-Dahna? 
{g.v.]. Its south-eastern part is also called al-Sulb. 
Both samman and sulb mean ‘‘hard, stony ground’, 
while samman has the additional connotation of ‘‘hard 
ground by the side of sands’’. In its narrow sense, 
limited to the north-western part, al-Samman extends 
from al-Ma‘kala? at its south-eastern extremity 
towards the gravel plain of al-Dibdiba in the north- 
east and Wadi al-Batin at its north-western limit i.e. 
the area which lies between 45° 20’-47° E. and 28°- 
26° 45’ N. A broader definition of al-Samman is the 
stretch of land between the road from al-Riyad to al- 
Ahsa? in the south to the road from al-Kasim to al- 
Basra in the north. However, in today’s usage al- 
Sammin is often understood as the entire area of hard 


ground running in parallel to al-Dahna from Wadi 


al-Batin in the north towards a point at approximately 


22° N., and to the east of al-Afladj. The southern | 


stretch, which is wedged between al-Dahna? and the 
north-western sands of the Empty Quarter in the 
general area of the oasis of Yabrin, is-called Samman 
Yabrin. At about 22° N. the great gravel plain of Aba 
Bahr protrudes southward from al-Samm4n towards a 
point east of al-Sulayyil, where the sands of the Empty 
Quarter and the ‘Uruk al-Rumayla, the southern ex- 
tension of al-Dahna’, meet. 





Philby writes that al-Samman at many points con- 
sists of whitish sandy limestone overlying sandstone. 
Its uplands are intersected by many depressions where 
the rainwater collects in large pools (khabari) and 
basins with spring wells (sing. djaww). Permanent 
water is found in numerous reservoirs in subterranean 
cavities (duhul). Following rains, al-SamméAn turns in- 
to excellent grazing land, attracting Bedouins of the 
Mutayr, al-‘Udjman, Bani Khalid, Kahtan and 
Subay‘ tribes. From al-Asma‘i is reported the saying, 
‘‘Whoever grazes his herds during winter in al- 
Dahnd’, in spring in al-Samman, and in late spring in 
al-Hima, has completed [the cycle of} pasturing them 
[on the herbage that shoots up in the wake of rains].”’ 
Yakut writes that in ancient times these pastures were 
the tribal land of the Bani Hanzala. Al-Samman and 
al-Sulb are mentioned by classical poets like al- 
Farazdak, Djarir, and especially Dhu ’]-Rumma, who 
also names many of their watering-places. 

Bibliography: Hamad al-Djasir, al-Mu‘djam al- 
Gughraft li *l-bilad al-SArabtyya al-Su“tidiyya al-Mintaka 
al-Sharkiyya, iii, al-Riyad 1981; Hamdani, Sifat 
Dyazirat al-‘Arab; Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Bulayhid, Sahih al-akhbar ‘amma fi bildd al-‘Arab min 
al-athar, Cairo 1952; ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad Ibn 
Khamis, al-Mu‘giam al-djughraft li ’l-Mamlaka al- 
“Arabiyya al-Su‘idiyya, Mu‘djam al-Yamama, al-Riyad 
1980; al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah al-Isfahani, Bilad al- 
‘Arab, al-Riyad 1968; J.G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the 
Persian Gulf, ?Oman, and Central Arabia, Calcutta 
1908-15; H.St.J.B. Philby, The Empty Quarter, New 
York 1933; Yakat, Mu‘djam al-buldan, ed. Beirut, 
iii, 423; U. Thilo, Die Ortsnamen in der altarabischen 
Poesie, Wiesbaden 1958, 97-8. 

_ (M. KurpersHoEKk) 

SAMMUR [see FANAK; FARW]. 

AL-SAMN (a.), butter, made from cows’, goats’ 
and ewes’ milk, heated over the fire to extract its im- 
purities, and hence called clarified butter (as distinct 
from zubd which is butter made from churned milk). 
Mediaeval dietetic texts state a preference for clarified 
butter made from cows’ milk over goats’ milk. Its 
medicinal benefits were as an antidote against poisons 
and snake bites, if ingested alone or mixed with 
honey, and as an ointment for the cure of boils and 
abscesses, including haemorrhoids. Samn was also 
used in the kitchen and, according to the anonymous 
Kanz al-fawa*id, its use (at least in the urban milieu 
reflected by the culinary manuals) was almost ex- 
clusively limited to the preparation of egg dishes, such 
as omelettes, and sweet dishes made with flour; in the 
latter case, samn was often mixed with sesame oil 
(shiradi). 

Bibliography: Ibn Habib, al-Mukhtasar fi ’l-t1bb 
(Compendio de medicina), ed. and Sp. tr. C. Alvarez 
de Morales and F. Girén Irueste, Madrid 1992; Ibn 
al-Kuff al-Karaki, Djamt‘ al-gharad fi hifz al-sthha wa- 
daf* al-marad, ed. S.K. Hamarneh, ‘Amman 1989; 
Kanz al-fawa?id fi tanwi* al-mawa?id, ed. M. Marin 
and D. Waines, Beirut-Stuttgart 1993. 

: : (J. Ruska-[D. Watnes]) 
- SAMORI TURE (1830-1900), the founder ofan 


empire in West Africa during the 19th century. 


A bloody tyrant and slave-merchant in colonial 
historiography, and a precursor of resistance for 


-African. nationalism, Samori never ranked as an 


emblematical figure for Islam in the sub-Saharan 
region. We now discern in him the figure of an im- 
perial leader, with undoubtedly political and military 
qualities, whose resistance to the French and whose 
Islamic orientation arose more from the conjuncture 
of events than from a predetermined plan. 
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Samori arose from the Mandinka/Mandigo world, 
which had in particular given birth to the mediaeval 
empire of Mali {¢.v.]. His political rise unfolded com- 
pletely within the upper Niger valley and its right 
bank affluent the Milo (in modern Mali and Guinea). 
He was born into an aristocratic family, substantially 
de-Islamised, but incarnated through his actions the 
aspirations of a specialised social group, the Jula 
(Dioula) Muslims and traders, at that time stirred up 
by the indirect effects of the largely Fulani dithads 
taking place in adjoining regions (1727, Futa Djalon, 
in modern Guinea; 1817, Masina, in Mali; 1852, al- 
Hadjdj ‘Umar, in the northern part of Guinea). 

Samori’s beginnings were those of the leader of a 
Mandingo band of troops. He first exercised his call- 
ing of arms, before 1860, in the service of various 
clans, notably that of his maternal relatives, the 
Kamara. In 1878, he personally took control of all 
Upper Niger, and in 1881 seized Kankan, the main 
Islamic city of the region. 

The capture of Kankan brought into his circle 
numerous scholars. From now onwards, Samori was 
assisted by a secretary who wrote his correspondence 
in Arabic, but, above all, he installed in his immediate 
entourage, for eight years, Sidiki Sherifu Haidara, a 
Sharif of Kankan and shaykh of the Kadiriyya, who 
became his master. At a time when he was still, at the 
age of 20, illiterate, Samori acquired in his shadow a 
taste for Arabic and for Kur’anic recitation. 

The people of Kankan were thus the agents of a 
grafting process of Islam. In 1884, at the end of 
Ramadan, he who was not yet anything more than a 
kélétigt (war chief), and then a faama (political chief by 
right of conquest), assumed the title of a/mami (al- 
imam), borrowed from the neighbouring Fulani 
dithads. In correspondence, he was after this time des- 
cribed as amir al-mu>minin. In December 1886, at the 
end of a period of study, he proclaimed himself 
namutigi (‘‘master of tradition’’), a dignity reserved 
for scholars of hadith and /tkh, and led in person the 
Friday prayer. He also launched a forcible movement 
of Islamisation, imposing the shari“a and the Islamic 
law of succession, nominating kadis and making 
Kur’anic teaching general by means of a network of 
paid schoolmasters (karamoko), forcing non-Muslims 
to convert. On this occasion he plunged into open 
conflict with Mandingo tradition and experienced the 
direct hostility of part of his family and his partisans. 
The excesses of this Islamic revolution, combined 
with defeats suffered at the hands of his main enemy 
in the region, the Senufo kingdom of Kenedugu 
(Sikasso), forced Samori to relax the system. This 
episode, which had hardly lasted four years, came to 
an end in 1889. There nevertheless remained of these 
attempts a strong Islamising tendency at the head of 
the empire, which at this time enjoyed its apogee with 
a population of about a million inhabitants and an 
area of not less than 200,000 km?. 

The threat from the French played an important 
role in this return to a more pragmatical attitude. The 
first clashes with the French, who were now reaching 
the river Niger (Bamako, 1 February 1883) and who 
marked out Samori as the enemy who was to be 
brought low. The history of relations between the 
French and Samori is one of a long series of treaties 
swiftly renounced (Kenyeba-Kura, 1886; Bisandugu, 
1887; Nyako, 1889) and of frontal attacks which had 
various outcomes. Samori was forced to evacuate Up- 
per Niger and to transfer his troops and faithful sup- 
porters further eastwards, to the north of the Ivory 
Coast, into lands populated by indifferent or hostile 
tribes. For several years, Samori’s power reached a 


new peak. But, deprived of access to the ports of 
Freetown and Monrovia, which had allowed him to 
import rapid-firing arms, Samori was thrown back on 
to the defensive. He was abandoned by the Jula of 
Kong (in the north of the Ivory Coast), and destroyed 
their town (18 May 1897), whilst his son Sarankényi- 
Mori massacred, against his orders, a French column 
near Bouna (20 August 1897). Deceived in his hopes 
of conciliating the British, menaced by the French 
who wished to avenge their dead, Samori had to relin- 
quish territory in face of a combined offensive by the 
two colonial powers, mounted from the south. He 
tried at that point to get back, by a southerly move- 
ment, to the Upper Niger basin. It was there that he 
was captured by surprise, with leaves of the Kur’an in 
his hand, by a reconnaissance party under Capt. 
Gouraud at Gelemu (western part of the Ivory Coast, 
20 September 1898). Transferred to Saint-Louis in 
Senegal, and then deported with several of his sup- 
porters to Gabon, into a human and natural milieu 
totally different, he died there on 2 June 1900. 

Bibliography: The bibl. of the Samorian move- 
ment is dominated by the monumental thesis of 
Yves Person, based on an extensive combing of the 
archives and far-reaching oral enquiries (861 infor- 
mants, from 1955 to 1962). Without being basically 
challenged, Person’s work may be criticised on cer- 
tain points: the very concept of a ‘‘Jula revolu- 
tion’’, which makes Samori the political expression 
of the trading minority, thereby underestimating in 
his approach the truly Mandingo warrior models— 
the essentially political vision of Samori’s undertak- 
ing (erection of a sovereign power, defence of an 
identity), to the detriment of social aspects (notably, 
the extension of slavery as a result of the incessant 
warfare)—and a certain fascination for the author 
of the ‘‘genius’’ (a recurring term) of his hero. 

Y. Person, Samori. Une révolution Dyula, 3 vols., 
Dakar 1968-75, pp. 2,377; Cartes historiques de l’Afri- 
que manding (fin du 19° siécle). Samori. Une révolution 
Dyula, Paris, Centre de Recherches Africaines 
1940, 44 maps. See also Person, Samort, construction 
et chute d’un empire, in Ch.-A. Julien et alt (eds.), Les 
Africains, Paris 1977, i, 249-85 (résumé of the 
thesis), and Samort and Islam, in J.R. Willis (ed.), 
Studies in West African Islamic history, i, The cultivators 
of Islam, London 1979, 259-77. 

Person has clearly shown the crushing weight of 
the ‘“‘black legend’’ in French historiography, 
polemical and repetitive. Three works are worth 
mentioning: Commandant Peroz, Au Soudan Fran- 
ais, Paris 1889; Capitaine L.-G. Binger, Du Niger 
au Golfe de Guinée, Paris 1892, 2 vols.; Colonel 
Gallieni, Deux campagnes au Soudan Frangais, Paris 
1891, which contains in particular the greater part 
of Peroz’s report on his mission to Bisandugu, 
Samori’s capital, in 1886. These three officers were 
direct participants in the events, and the first two 
had a long period of contact with Samori. 

(J.-L. Triaup) 

SAMOS [see sisam]. 

SAMRU or Sumri, Bécam, the originally 
Muslim Indian wife of the European adventurer 
Walter Reinhardt Sombre or Samra, who held the 
pargana (q.v.| of Sardhana [g.v.] in northwestern India 
under the later Mughal Emperor Shah ‘Alam II 
[g-v.]. On Reinhardt’s death in 1778, Bégam Samra 
kept up what was virtually a petty principality of Sar- 
dhana, with an army which included some 300 Euro- 
pean and half-breed mercenaries, and in 1792 mar- 
ried a French soldier of fortune Levassault. Toppled 
from control of Sardhana in 1793 by a son of 
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Reinhardt’s, Zafar-yab Khan, in whose putsch 
Levassault died by his own hand, the Bégam was 
nevertheless restored by the Irish adventurer George 
Thomas. After the British conquest of the Do?4b [¢.v. ] 
in 1803, she tendered her loyalty to the British, who 
allowed her to retain her estates and to keep up a re- 
duced army. 

In 1781 she had been baptised a Roman Catholic, 
and at Sardhana she built churches and schools, in- 
cluding a cathedral for a bishop appointed to the new 
see, and she also contributed to Hindu and Muslim 
charities; her foundations are still today an important 
centre for Christian activity in the Do°4b. However, 
she was herself proficient in Persian and Urdu, and 
had a lively circle of poets in these two languages at 
her court, who included Francois Gottlieb Koine (var. 
Cohen!) ‘‘Farasa’’, nephew by marriage of Zafar-yab 
Khan, skilled also in Hindi poetry and described by 
Sprenger as ‘‘the one outstanding name in the annals 
of Anglo-Indian [Urdu] poetry’’. Her new palace in 
Sardhana later became a Roman Catholic school; her 
Dihli palace in the ‘‘Oriental Regency’’ style was 
used as a powder factory by the insurgents during the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-8. After the death of this re- 
markable woman on 27 January 1836, her estates 
were resumed, but her large private fortune passed to 
the son of the marriage between Zafar-yab’s daughter 
and the Begam’s Eurasian factor Dyce, David 
Ochterlony Dyce-Sombre, and on his death in Lon- 
don in 1851, her fortune mainly passed, after prolong- 
ed litigation, to his wife, daughter of Earl St. Vincent 
and subsequently Lady Forrester. 

Bibliography: Capt. W. Francklin, A military 
memoir of George Thomas, Calcutta 1803, London 
1805; H. Compton, A particular account of the Euro- 
pean military adventures of Hindustan, London 1893, 
400-10; H.G. Keene, Hindustan under freelances 1770- 
1820, London 1907, 76-83, 102-4, 192-6; C.E. 
Buckland, Dictionary of Indian biography, London 
1908, s.v. Samru Begam; Imperial gazetteer of India’, 
xxii, 105-7; P. Spear, Twilight of the Mughuls, studies 
in late Mughul Delhi, Cambridge 1951, 115, 149-50, 
152, 211; Ram Babu Saksena, European and Indo- 
European poets of Urdu and Persian, repr. Lahore n.d. 
[ca. 1988], 88-96 (on Dyce-Sombre, ‘‘a scholar of 
Urdu and Persian and ... a poet’’), 258-77 (on 
Zafar-yab Khan and ‘‘Farasi’’); Brajendranath 
Banerji, Begum Samru, repr. Delhi 1989. A Persian 
mathnawi on the life of the Begam was completed in 
1822, and is extant in a B.L. ms. Add. 25830 
(Rieu, ii, 724a), with the Bégam’s own copy, 
reportedly with magnificent contemporary illustra- 
tions, in the Arabic and Persian Research Institute, 
Tonk, Rajasthan. See also sARDHANA. 

_ (C.E. Boswortu and S. Dicsy) 

SAMSAM aL-DAWLA, Abi Kalidjar Marzuban, 
Shams al-Milla (353-88/964-98), Buyid amir and 
eldest son of ‘Adud al-Dawla [q.2.]. 

On his father’s death in Shawwal 372/March 983, 
Samsam al-Dawla succeeded to power as amir al- 
umara?, but his position was immediately disputed by 
another brother, Sharaf al-Dawla Shirzil, who seized 
Fars and Khizistan. From his base in ‘Irak, Samsam 
al-Dawla had also to combat the Kurdish chief Bagh, 
ancestor of the Marwanid dynasty [see MARWANIDS] of 
Diyar Bakr, who had seized various towns in al- 
Djazira and who even for a while held Mawsil. 
Despite his repulse of Badh’s attack on Baghdad and 
the recovery of Mawsil, Samsam al-Dawla had to 
allow him to retain Diyar Bakr and part of Tur 
‘Abdin. 

From 375/985-6 onwards, Samsam al-Dawla was 





again involved in disputes with Sharaf al-Dawla, but 
with a section of the Buyid army also espousing the 
cause of a further younger brother, Baha? al-Dawla 
Firaz [g.v. in Suppl.], then only 15 years old. In the 
end, Samsam al-Dawla had to agree to place Sharaf 
al-Dawla first in the khutha of “Irak, with himself re- 
taining only the governorship of Baghdad; but Sharaf 
al-Dawla was able in 376/986-7 to seize Samsam al- 
Dawla at Shiraz, partially blind him and imprison 
him at Siraf. He was freed in 379/989 after Sharaf al- 
Dawla’s death, when Baha? al-Dawla had succeeded 
to the office of supreme amir. At the outset, Baha? al- 
Dawla recognised Samsam al-Dawla as an equal ruler 
controlling Fars, Kirman and ‘Um4an. Samsam al- 
Dawla now expanded into Khizistan and seized 
Basra, with his troops led by the capable commander 
Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ustadh-Hurmuz, and he suc- 
cessfully resisted the claims of the sons of ‘Izz al- 
Dawla Bakhtiyar [g.v.}, cousin of ‘Adud al-Dawla. In 
the fighting with Baha? al-Dawla which went on for 
some eight years, Samsam al-Dawla was gaining the 
upper hand when, in Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 388/November- 
December 998, he was murdered near Isfahan by one 
of the sons of ‘Izz al-Dawla, Nir al-Dawla Abu Nasr 
Sh&ah-Firiz; Baha? al-Dawla had him buried in state 
within a mausoleum at Shiraz. 

Of Samsaém al-Dawla’s education and cultural 
background we know little, but his vizier ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Sa‘dan [g.v. in Suppl.] (373-4/983-4) was famed 
for his circle of littérateurs and scholars in Baghdad, 
including Abu Hayy4an al-Tawhidi [g.v.], and accord- 
ing to the Stwan al-hikma, doubtfully ascribed to Abu 
Sulayman al-Sidjistani, the historian and philosopher 
Miskawayh [9.v.] served Samsam al-Dawla in 
Baghdad before going on to the court of Fakhr al- 
Dawla [{q.v.] at Rayy. 

Bibliography: 1. Sources. Miskawayh ends his 
history in 369/979-80, but much material can be 
found in Abi Shudja‘ al-Radhrawari’s Dhayl (in 
Amedroz and Margoliouth’s Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, iii, tr. vi), and this can be filled out with 
details from the general chroniclers such as Ibn al- 
Djawzi, Sibt Ibn al-Djawzi and Ibn al-Athir. 

2. Studies. See the historical narratives of 
events constructed by Mafizullah Kabir, in The 
Buwathid dynasty of Baghdad (334/946-447/1055), 
Calcutta 1964, and H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig. 
Die Buyiden im Iraq (945-1055), Beirut-Wiesbaden 
1969, indices; also J.L. Kraemer, Humanism in the 
renaissance of Islam. The cultural revival during the Buyid 
age, Leiden 1986, 37, 91, 191-6, 198-9. 

7 (C.E. Boswortn) 

SAMSAM at-DAWLA SHAHNAWAZ [see 
MA?ATHIR_AL-UMARA’]. 

SAMSAM at-SALTANA, Nadjaf Kuli Khan, a 
Bakhtiy4ri chief born about 1846. His father was 
Husayn Kuli Khan, more commonly known as II- 
khani, the first Bakhtiyari leader to be formally 
designated J/khan of all the Bakhtiyari by the imperial 
government in Tehran, and who was poisoned on the 
orders of prince Zill al-Sultan, the famous governor- 
general of Isfahan, who feared his growing power. 
Samsam al-Saltana was Ilbeg of the Bakhtiyari in 
1903-5 and later [/khan. He is remembered principally 
for the part he played as one of the leaders of the 
Bakhtiyari intervention in the constitutional move- 
ment in Persia. 

The Constitutional Revolution [see pustir. iv] 
gave the Bakhtiyari khans, particularly Sams4m and 
his brother, Sardar-i As‘ad, the opportunity to tran- 
scend their traditional provincial roles and enter the 
national arena. Although Sardar-i As‘ad had been at 
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least partially converted to the constitutionalist cause, 
Samsam appears to have been motivated largely by 
the desire to further his own personal and tribal in- 
terests. 

During 1908 the Isfahani constitutionalists attemp- 
ted to enlist wider support, including that of the 
Bakhtiyari, in their struggle against Ikbal al-Dawla, 
the new governor appointed by the reactionary 
Muhammad ‘Ali Shah [g.v.]. In January 1909 Sam- 
sam, with a Bakhtiyari force, occupied Isfahan and 
assumed the duties of governor. He asked the Shah to 
confirm him in this position but the Shah refused. 
Samsam convoked the provincial andjuman and, on 3 
May, telegraphed jointly with Sardar-i As‘ad to all the 
foreign legations warning of their intention to march 
on the capital to force on the Shah the restoration of 
the constitutional régime. On July 13 Tehran fell to 
the Bakhtiyari marching from the south and revolu- 
tionary forces led by Sipahdar-i A‘zam advancing 
from Rasht, and the Shah was deposed. Samsam was 
appointed governor of Isfahan. 

When, in the summer of 1911, the news of the 
return of the ex-Shah reached Tehran, Samsam 
entered the cabinet of Sipahdar as minister of war. 
The same day, 19 July, the Madjlis declared a state of 
siege and martial law, placing extraordinary powers 
in Sams4m’s hands. He advocated the Madjlis putting 
a price on the head of the ex-Shah and personally of- 
fered to assassinate him. On 26 July Samsam formed 
a new cabinet, becoming prime minister while retain- 
ing the post of minister of war. He mobilised his 
Bakhtiyari tribesmen to fight the forces of the ex-Shah 
but the arrival of the Bakhtiyari with their khans in 
Tehran and their exorbitant demands for money led 
to several resignation threats from Morgan Shuster, 
the American Treasurer-General. In August and 
September the Bakhtiyari, with the help of the Arme- 
nian revolutionary Yifrim Khan, defeated the sup- 
porters of Muhammad SAIi. The hostility of Samsam 
and his cabinet to Shuster’s efforts to reform Persia’s 
finances came to a head when the latter attempted to 
collect taxes from prince ‘Ala? al-Dawla. On 2 
November Russia protested at Shuster’s confiscation 
of the property of prince Shu“@ al-Saltana who, 
although having engaged in armed rebellion, was 
under Russian protection. Wuthtk al-Dawla, 
minister of foreign affairs in Samsam’s cabinet, 
apologised but Russia presented an ultimatum de- 
manding the dismissal of Shuster. The Madjlis was in- 
clined to resist but on 24 December Samsam and his 
cabinet, with the regent Nasir al-Mulk, forced its 
dissolution and accepted the Russian demands. 
Sams4m remained prime minister until January 
1913, when he resigned from the cabinet. In July 1913 
Bakhtiyari domination suffered a further setback 
when the newly-formed government gendarmerie ex- 
pelled all armed Bakhtiyari from Tehran. 

In May 1918 Samsam again formed a government. 
As a repercussion of events in Russia, this cabinet, 
which had a nationalist character, abrogated all 
treaties with Russia and all concessions granted to 
Russians. This measure, which affected the interests 
of foreigners in general, accelerated the fall of Sam- 
s4m’s cabinet and its replacement by that of Wuthak 
a]-Dawla, which signed the Anglo-Persian agreement 
of 9 August 1919. In the summer of 1921 Samsam was 
appointed governor-general of Khurasan to replace 
the military governor-general, Colonel Muhammad 
Taki Khan Pasyan, but was prevented from taking up 
his post by Pasyan’s resistance. Samsam died in 1930 
while on a mission to mediate between the central 
government and rebellious Bakhtiyari tribes. 
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_(V. Minorsky-[STEPHANIE CRONIN]) 

aL-SAMSAMA, the sword of the Arab warrior- 
poet ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib al-Zubaydi {g.v.], celebrated 
for the temper and cutting power of its blade. Like a 
number of the best Arab swords, its origin was traced 
back to Southern Arabia and a fabulous antiquity was 
ascribed to it. ‘Amr himself in a verse often quoted 
(Ikd, ed. 1293, i, 46, ii, 70; Ibn Badran, 84; Tad al- 
‘aris, vi, 229) says that it had once belonged to Ibn 
Dhi Kayfan ‘‘of the people of ‘Ad’’ (this member of 
an actual Himyar clan (cf. M. Hartmann, Die 
arabische Frage, 331, 613) is identified with one of the 
last Himyar kings of the family of Dhi Djadan; but 
very probably the poet only means to allude to the 
great age of his weapon). 

The history and fortunes of al-Samsama are rather 
involved; even in the poet’s lifetime it came into the 
hands of a member of the Umayyad family, Khalid b. 
Sa‘id b. al-SAs, the companion of the Prophet. The 
way in which he got possession of it is recorded with 
several variants by Ibn al-Kalbi (in al-Baladhuri), 
Aba ‘Ubayda (in the Aghéni), al-Zuhri (in Ibn 
Hubaysh; see Bibl.), and Sayf b. ‘Umar (in al- 
Tabari). According to the last-named, Khalid won it 
in battle after routing ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib who was 
taking part in the revolt against Islam raised by the 
false prophet al-Aswad al-‘Ansi [q.v.]; according to 
the three first, ‘Amr himself gave it to Khalid as a ran- 
som for his sister (or wife) Rayhana, who was a 
prisoner of the Muslims. ‘Amr composed a poem on 
the occasion, of which several verses are frequently 
quoted in the Arab sources (Ibn Durayd, 49; Lisan, 
xv, 240, etc.). The tradition (al-Tibrizi, in Hamasa, 
ed. Freytag, 397, 12-15) which says that ‘Amr gave it 
to the caliph ‘Umar is quite denied by authority. 

After the death of Khalid b. Sa‘id at the battle of 
Mardj al-Suffar during the conquest of Syria 
(14/635), al-Samsama passed to his nephew Sa‘id b. 
al-‘As b. Sa‘id b. al-As (q.v.], who lost it while defen- 
ding the caliph ‘Uthman when the latter was besieged 
in his house at Medina (35/656). It was found by a 
Bedouin of the tribe of Djuhayna, with whom it was 
discovered in the reign of Mu‘awiya. Restored to its 
former owner, it passed from one member to another 
of the family of the Banu ’I-‘As until one of them, 
Ayyiib b. Abi Ayyub, great-grandson of the son of 
Sa‘id, sold it to the caliph al-Mahdi (158-69/775-85) 
for about 80,000 dirhams. Henceforth, al-Samsama 
was kept as a precious relic in the treasury of the 
‘Abbasids and its fame continued to increase; poets 
like Abu ’1l-Hawl al-Himyari (al-Djahiz, Hayawan, v, 
30) and Salm al-Khasir sang its praises. 

From different sources we learn of its existence in 
the caliphates of al-Hadi (169-70/785-6), Hariin al- 
Rashid (170-93/786-809), al-Wathik (227-32/842-7), 
and al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61), after which there 
is no longer any mention of it. The anecdotes record- 
ed regarding the excellence of the famous sword 
during the period when it was in the hands of these 
caliphs have little chance of being authentic; a descrip- 
tion which has a certain appearance of reality is the 
one given in al-Tabari, iii, 1348, 4-8, in connection 
with the story of al-Wathik’s using it to execute with 
his own hand in 231/845-6 Ahmad b. Nasr al- 
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Khuza7, who was accused of having conspired 
against the caliph and of having maintained that the 
Kur’an was not created, contrary to the view laid 
down by al-Ma’min: ‘‘It was a blade with a hilt at its 
end; three nails driven into it attached the blade to the 
hilt’’. It is apparent then that the famous al-Samsama 
had nothing of value about it except its great age. 
As to the name al-Samsama, it is simply an epithet 
referring to the fine quality of the blade (the 
“‘cleaver’’) like musammim, which has the same 
significance. Samsdéma is often used as a common 
noun, e.g. by al-Farazdak (Naka*id, 385, 4) and by 
‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib himself (Hamdasa of al-Buhturi, 
83, ed. Cheikho, no. 237); Amaili of al-Kall, iii, 154, 
10), as well as by Muslim b. al-Walid (ed. De Goeje, 
vi, 18) in a verse which Schwarzlose (see Bibl.) wrong- 
ly thought to refer to ‘Amr’s sword, while the weapon 
given by Hardin al-Rashid to his general Yazid b. 
Mazyad referred to in the verse is the sword of the 
Prophet, Dhu ’1-Fakar [¢.v.], as is evident from verse 
25 of the same poem and the note by Ibn Khallikan 
(ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, v, 329, tr. de Slane, 220). 
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pres (G. Levi DELLA Vipa*) 
SAMSUN (modern Turkish spelling, Samsun), a 
town of northern Asia Minor, in the classical Pon- 
tus. The Byzantine settlement, known as Amisus, at- 
tracted the attention of the Danishmendids [g.v.]; as 
Samiya, it is mentioned in the historical epos known 
as the Danishmend-name. The city passed into Turkish 
hands at the end of the 6th/12th century, but was tem- 
porarily retaken by the Byzantines; in 608-9/1212, 
Samsun formed part of the Comnene principality of 
Trebizond. When before 585/1189 Sultan Kilidj 
Arslan divided up his state among his sons, the town 
fell to Rukn al-Din. A trade route linking the port 
with Amasya, Gorum and Ankara, and also with 
eastern Anatolia, apparently was of secondary impor- 
tance. However, the town was linked by sea routes to 
Caffa (Kefe, Feodosiya) in the Crimea [see KEFE] and 
the northern coast of the Black Sea. Genoese sources 
record the presence of a Turkish kommerkiarios 
(customs collector) about 688/1289. In the 8th/14th 
century the area was controlled by the Djandar Oghlu 
dynasty [see ISFENDIYAR OGHLU], one of whose 
members, named Isfendiyar (b.) Bayezid, had a coin 
struck in Samsun, which unfortunately bears no date. 
From the Ottoman chronicler Neshri we learn that in 
795/1393 the Ottoman sultan Yildirim Bayezid I took 
over Kastamonu and Samsun, leaving a much re- 
duced principality in the hands of Isfendiyar b. 
Bayezid. According to Hans Schiltberger, who was 
present in Anatolia at this time, Samsun was granted 
by Sultan Bayezid to the son of the former Bulgarian 
ruler Shishman, who had accepted Islam after the Ot- 
toman conquest of Tirnovo. Schiltberger also reports 
an invasion of land and water snakes in the coun- 
tryside around Samsun; when the land snakes alleged- 
ly gained a ‘‘victory’’ over the water snakes, the court 
of Sultan Bayezid seems to have regarded this as a 


sign that the sultan, who already controlled the land, 
was also soon to dominate the seas. 

In the 8th/14th century, Samsun had a resident 
Genoese population represented by a consul; after 
701-2/1302 the latter was subordinate to the consul 
resident in Caffa, but, at least in principle, nominated 
by the authorities in Genoa. The Genoese lived in a 
separate settlement, a short distance away from the 
Muslim town, which the 9th/15th century chronicler 
‘Ashik-pasha-zade calls Kafir Samsun; he records 
that under Mehemmed I (r. 805-24/1403-21), the 
Genoese abandoned their township after a fire, 
whereupon the inhabitants of the Muslim town, see- 
ing their source of livelihood disappearing, voluntari- 
ly submitted to Ottoman domination. On the other 
hand, a Genoese citizen who had resided in Samsun 
for seven years claimed an indemnity for property 
losses suffered when the castle was burned by ‘‘the 
Turks’’ in 1422. In the following year, the subashi of 
Samsun also exercised authority over the Genoese 
settlement. By the middle of the century, Simisso, as 
Samsun was called by the Genoese, was no longer 
mentioned among the latter’s colonies. The Genoese 
also occasionally had coins of low silver content struck 
in the town. At certain times, notaries were present to 
record the business transactions of their countrymen. 

According to Genoese sources, millet, barley, beans 
and chickpeas were exported from Samsun to the ter- 
ritories north of the Black Sea. From the north, Sam- 
sun received hides and edible fats, in addition to 
slaves. Apparently the commerce of the town was 
much impeded by Timir’s campaign in Anatolia; a 
Greek merchant who visited Samsun at this time com- 
plained that nothing could be bought or sold there. 
The Spanish envoy to the court of Timir, Ruy Gon- 
zalez de Clavijo, also visited Samsun at approximate- 
ly this time. 

Ottoman documentation begins with a list of tax- 
payers from the reign of Bayezid II; 463 persons were 
recorded in this defter apart from the garrison. Samsun 
was located in the sandjak of Djanik. At this time a 
minute Frenkpazari quarter (6 taxpayers) housed the 
remaining Genoese merchants. The town (511 tax- 
payers in 984/1574) was heavily fortified, and in the 
10th/16th century the hinterland was known for its 
onions, while a locally grown pear was pickled and 
sent to Istanbul. But the best-known local product un- 
doubtedly was hemp, from which the ropes required 
by the Ottoman arsenal were manufactured. Certain 
lands were set aside for the growing of hemp (kendir 
khasslari) and the kadi of Samsun supervised delivery 
and payment to the growers. Pendjtk [q.v.] accounts 
demonstrate that slaves from the northern coast of the 
Black Sea continued to be imported through Samsun. 

In the early 11th/17th century the town seems to 
have lost a good deal of population; a register from the 
year 1052/1642-3 records only 58 taxpayers. How- 
ever, Ewliya Celebi, who visited the Black Sea coast 
in 1050/1640, comments on the large number of 
notables (a‘yan) whom he encountered in Samsun; 
some of them were officers manning the fortress and 
others ‘ulema, although Samsun by this time had lost 
the medrese which it had possessed in the 10th/16th cen- 
tury. Ewliya thought that the working population of 
Samsun consisted of seafaring men and hempworkers, 
who lived in tile-covered houses and struck him by 
their clean and tidy clothes; he specifically comments 
on the absence of very poor people (‘awamm). Thus it 
would appear that the depredations of the Cossacks, 
whose small, swift ships made the entire Black Sea 
coast unsafe during those years, inflicted severe but 
not lasting damage to the town. Ewliya does, how- 
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ever, claim that Samsun was at one point occupied by 
the Cossacks and the fortifications seriously damaged; 
but by the time of his visit, the latter had been 
repaired. 

The Dythan-ntima, a 11th/17th-century geographical 
text, contains some information on Samsun, which 
was probably put together not by the author Katib 
Celebi himself but by one of his collaborators. The 
geographer comments on the non-nucleated set- 
tlements of the Black Sea coast and the rustic charac- 
ter of the inhabitants. In his time, the castle of Sam- 
sun had fallen in ruins, but the town possessed one or 
more shop-lined streets, a mosque and a bath house. 
In actual fact, late 11th/17th century Samsun pos- 
sessed at least four mosques: two of them went back 
to the Ilkhanid period, the mesdjid of ‘Is Baba dated 
from the 9th/15th century, while the Hadjdji Khatin 
mosque had been founded in  1105-6/1694. 
Tournefort, who passed through Samsun in 1112- 
13/1701, did not observe any signs of commercial ac- 
tivity and paid no particular attention to the town. 
However, the Trabzon Armenian Minas Bizishkiyan, 
whose travel notes date from 1232-5/1817-19, paints 
a somewhat different picture; he regarded Samsun as 
an important trade centre, with a substantial number 
of resident Armenians. This is all the more remark- 
able as Samsun had been burnt to the ground in 
1221/1806, when a local governor was ousted by a 
rival of his who enjoyed central governement support. 
In 1244-5/1829 the town was still recovering from this 
disaster. The buildings of Samsun apparently made a 
pleasant impression on the Prussian general Helmuth 
von Moltke, who in 1253-4/1838 disembarked from a 
steamer and began his Anatolian travels in Samsun; 
but although he must have spent some time in the 
town and even made a map of it, he does not say 
anything specific about buildings or people. Henry 
Suter, who visited Samsun in the very same year, 
thought that the town had a population of 450 Turkish 
and 150 Greek families. This traveller commented on 
Samsun’s well-stocked bazaars, but believed them to 
serve the transit trade rather than local consumption. 
In this period, the port did not possess a quay, and af- 
forded only limited protection in case of storms. Yet 
Moltke observed that a considerable amount of trade 
was conducted through the port, and other European 
travellers of the time agreed with him. Many visitors 
were Persian and other merchants crossing the Black 
Sea on Austrian steamers in order to trade in Rumelia 
and central Europe. A.D. Mordtmann, who visited 
Samsun in 1266-7/1850, also made some acerbic com- 
ments on the lack of port facilities. 

In an account of Asia Minor published in 1278- 
9/1862, Charles Texier adds a few details to this des- 
cription. By the middle of the 13th/19th century, a 
governor had built a government house, into which 
antique columns and other finds from the ruins of the 
ancient city had been incorporated. The town by mid- 
century boasted a covered market, a khan, a public 
bath and four saints’ graves. The quarters inhabited 
by Greeks and Armenians were located some distance 
away from the Muslim town; they both possessed a 
church and a school. Yet in terms of population, the 
town remained quite small; the Ottoman traveller 
Ferrukhan Bey, who visited Samsun in 1263/1847 and 
to whom we owe a description of its physical layout, 
records 500 Turkish, 240 Greek, 60 Armenian and a 
few European households; he estimated total popula- 
tion at about 6,000. Cuinet records a much lower 
figure for 1276-7/1860, namely 3,000 persons. A 
disastrous fire in 1286/1869 constituted another set- 
back. Yet in the 1890s Samsun’s population had in- 


creased to 16,000. Referring to the period just before 
1311/1894 Shems til-Din Sami gives the more conser- 
vative figure of 11,000 persons; he regarded Samsun 
as the most active Black Sea port in Ottoman hands. 

Early 14th/late 19th century growth was partly due 
to the spread of tobacco cultivation in the region, 
which was exported through Samsun; in addition, as 
Istanbul now depended increasingly on Anatolian 
grain, the grain trade grew in importance. In the 
aftermath of World War I, the area saw clashes be- 
tween armed bands of Pontus Greek separatists and 
their Laz and Turkish opponents. Under the threat of 
British intervention, the Porte decided to send 
Mustafa Kemal, one of the most successful Ottoman 
generals of World War I, to restore order. He disem- 
barked in Samsun on 19 May 1919, which became a 
Turkish national holiday after the proclamation of the 
Republic, and began to organise political resistance 
against the foreign occupation of Anatolia and eastern 
Thrace. However, Samsun was soon superseded as a 
centre of the Turkish nationalist forces. 

During the Republican period, Samsun became the 
capital of a wildyet and developed into a sizeable city 
(198,749 inhabitants in 1980). The railway reached 
Samsun in 1932; the port was modernised in 1960, 
and the Samsun Trade Fair, established in 1963, 
proved a boost to the local economy. However, 
agriculture, particularly tobacco cultivation, con- 
tinues to be the economic mainstay of the province 
(involvement of 80.4% of the active population in 
1975), which comprises extremely fertile areas such as 
the Carsamba and Bafra plains, where two and even 
three harvests a year are possible. Though Samsun 
possesses large-scale factories producing copperware, 
artificial fertiliser and fodder, industry (4.9% of the 
active population in 1975) and services (6% of the ac- 
tive population in 1975) are of much less importance 
in the economy of the province. Small enterprises 
predominate; in 1980, only 20% of the active popula- 
tion consisted of wage and salary earners. From the 
1950s onwards, mechanisation of agriculture has 
resulted in widespread emigration. This situation ex- 
plains why, even in 1980, the percentage of persons 
able to read and write (61.7%) was lower than the 
average for Turkey as a whole. However, from 1981 
onward, efforts have been made to bridge the gap, 
which include the establishment of a local university. 
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(Suratya Farogut) 

AaL-SAMT (a.), azimuth ordirection, atermin 
frequent use in Islamic astronomy. It is usually 
applied to the direction of a celestial object measured 
on the horizon, determined by the arc of the horizon 
between the east- or west-points and the foot of the 
vertical arc through the celestial object. The Arabic 
plural al-sumiut gave rise to the term azimuth and its 
equivalents in numerous European languages. But 
whilst in mediaeval astronomy the azimuth was usual- 
ly measured from the east- or west-points, in modern 
astronomy it is measured clockwise from the north 
point. 

The complementary arc measured from the meri- 
dian was called inhiraf, and, for example, the term 
munharifa was applied to a vertical sundia} inclined at 
a specific angle to the meridian [see MizwaLa]. The 
direction of Mecca, called kibla [g.v.], was usually 
measured from the meridian, and so it is the inhiraf 
(for inhiraf al-kibla) that is tabulated in mediaeval 
tables displaying the kibla for different geographical 
localities. Yet sometimes also samt al-kibla was used 
when the kibla is measured from the north point. 

The expression samt al-ras, literally ‘‘direction of 
the head’’, was used to denote the point of the celestial 
sphere directly above the observer. This, through va- 
rious modifications and distortions, produced zenith 
and its equivalents in European languages. 

Muslim astronomers invariably included in their 
handbooks [see zipj] a chapter on the determination 
of the azimuth of the sun or any star from its altitude, 
realising that this is mathematically equivalent to the 
problem of determining the time from the altitude. 
Ibn Yinus [q.v.] at the end of the 4th/10th century 
compiled a table of the solar azimuth for each 1° of 
solar altitude and each 1° of solar longitude, for the 
latitude of Cairo; there are about 10,000 entries in the 
book appropriately entitled Kitab al-Samt. These tables 
formed part of a corpus of tables for astronomical 
time-keeping that was used in Cairo until the 
13thi9th century (see Pl. LXVI). Other tables of 
the same kind were later compiled for the latitudes of 
Damascus, Alexandria and Damietta. The universal 
tables of al-Khalili can be used to find the azimuth of 
the sun or any star from its altitude and declination 
and the local latitude (based on the complicated ac- 
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curate formula) without any calculation beyond addi- 
tion or subtraction and interpolation [see MIKAT. ii]. 

Muslim astronomers also discussed the problem of 
determining the inhtraf of the kibla by various tech- 
niques, and compiled tables displaying the inhiraf as a 
function of the latitude and longitude difference from 
Mecca [see kiBLA. ii]. Of more immediate practical 
use were lists of coordinates and their fib/a values. 
Such lists were often included on instruments, some- 
times, for example, engraved on the mater of an 
astrolabe [see asTURLAB]. From the 3rd/9th century 
onwards Muslim astrolabists marked the azimuth 
circles (sammata) on the plates of astrolabes. With such 
curves they could, for example, tell at a glance the 
altitude of the sun when it was in the ktbla. That 
altitude was also tabulated for all solar longitudes for 
specific localities such as Cairo, Maragha and 
Damascus, or represented graphically on the backs of 
various Safawid astrolabes (see Pl. LX VII). 

Various instruments were devised _for 
demonstrating the azimuth of the kibla of different 
localities, usually in the form of charts or maps, main- 
ly representing geographical reality (as defined by 
mediaeval coordinates) only crudely. In 1979, how- 
ever, a device from Isfahan ca. 1122/1710 became 
available for study. This is a map of the world centred 
on Mecca, so conceived that for any locality between 
Spain and China the direction and distance of Mecca 
are given correctly within the limits of mediaeval 
geographical coordinates (see Pl. LXVIII). The 
maker and engraver were—on the grounds of the 
distinctive calligraphy—most probably ‘Abd al-‘Ali 
and his brother Muhammad Bakir, who made for 
Shah Husayn in 1124/1712-13 the splendid astrolabe 
now in the British Museum. The grid serves both 
functions admirably for places between the Maghrib 
and Sind, but because the latitude curves are drawn 
as arcs of circles slight errors occur for localities in al- 
Andalus in the west and India and China in the east. 
This remarkable object escaped notice in the articles 
KIBLA. ii and MAKKA. iv. It is a mathematical device 
or a cartographic projection or a nomogram, depend- 
ing on how one defines either expression, which 
enables the user to lay the non-uniform scale of a 
diametrical rule over a given locality and then simply 
read off the kzbla on the outer scale and the distance 
to Mecca (in farsakhs [q.v.]) on the scale of the rule. 

The positions of the ca. 150 localities are related to 
the coordinates in a set of geographical tables derived 
from a mysterious Kitab al-Atwal wa ’l-‘urid lt’l-Furs, 
which seems to go back at least to the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, with certain positions modified from later zigjs in 
the same tradition such as the Zigj-i Ilkhani of Nasir al- 
Din al-Tiasi [9.v.] and the Ziqj-: Sultani of Ulugh Begh 
[9.0.]. 

Now the mathematics underlying the principle of 
the grid, which is not trivial, was known already in the 
3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries, and in fact the instru- 
ment reflects a genius and innovative spirit such as 
was typical of those centuries rather than the Safawid 
period. Yet not a trace of a mention of such a device 
or such a Mecca-centred map has been found in 
Islamic literature. However, there is indeed evidence 
that such maps were available in previous centuries. 
In al-Zidj al-djadid of Ibn al-Shatir (f7. Damascus ca. 
750/1350 [q.v.]) there is a geographical table with 
longitudes, latitudes and kibla-values for about 240 
localities (ms. Oxford Seld. A30). The ftbla-values, 
which are given to the nearest 10’, do not correspond 
to recomputation by any of the known exact or ap- 
proximate methods used by the Muslim astronomers. 
The fact that they were read from a Mecca-centred 
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rectazimuthal map of the same kind as the Isfahan 
piece is confirmed by the kéb/as for localities in the far 
west and the far east. But it was not Ibn al-Shatir who 
determined the fibla-values. A similar table with en- 
tries for about 245 localities is found in the Zédj-t 
ashraft of Sandjar-i Kamali, also known as Sayf-i 
Munadjdjim (ff. Yazd, ca. 710/1310) (ms. Paris B.N. 
supp. pers. 1488). Both tables stem from a common 
source, sc. al-Zidj al-Sandjari of Abu ’|-Fath al-Khazini 
(fl. in Marw ca. 515/1120 [q.v.]). In one of the three 
available mss. of this work (B.L. Or. 6669) there is a 
substantial fragment of the same table (one complete 
folio is missing). It appears that al-Khazini had access 
to a Mecca-centred map on which the kib/a-values, 
estimated from the map, were indicated alongside the 
place names. He himself estimated the longitudes and 
latitudes and copied the kibla-values. Now the coor- 
dinates are essentially those of al-Biruni [9.v.]. The 
fact that al-Khazini obtained his data from a map is 
proven by the occasional differences in the longitudes 
and latitudes, particularly in the minutes. If they can 
be clearly associated with scribal errors resulting from 
the nature of the abdjad [q. v.] notation (thus, for exam- 
ple, when y-h (=ya?-ha’) for 10+5=15 is confused 
with n-h ( = niin-ha’) for 50 + 5 = 55), then we are deal- 
ing with transmission in manuscripts. But there are 
numerous modifications (for example, /-h ( = lam-ha?) 
for 35 changing to m( = mim) for 40) which result from 
misplacing localities on a map or misreading their 
positions. On the other hand, an Arabic recension of 
the Zidj-i Ilkhani of al-Tusi by the Syrian astronomer 
Shihab al-Din al-Halabi (ms. Cairo Tal‘at mikat 226, 
1) contains a similar table which appears to have coor- 
dinates much closer to al-Birdni’s original values (the 
latter have not yet been critically edited). 

It is abundantly clear that the basic idea behind a 
Mecca-centred map goes back at least as far as al- 
Birani. In his treatise on map-projections, 7astih al- 
suwar wa-tabtih al-kuwar, written ca. 395/1005, fairly 
early in his career, the great polymath describes eight 
different map-projections, one of which is ‘‘azimuth 
equidistant’’. The description is brief indeed, and it 
seems likely that al-Birini might have developed the 
theory and even presented a Mecca-centred map in 
another of the several treatises on mathematical 
geography that he wrote but that have not survived. 
There is, however, no mention of this projection in 
either his zéd entitled al-Kanun al-Mas‘udi or his 
monumental book on the subject entitled Tahdid 
nthaydat al-amdakin. 

The rediscovery of these Mecca-centred maps raises 
our understanding of Islamic mathematical 
geography to a new level. A rectazimuthal map was 
first used in Europe by the French scholar Guillaume 
Postell in the 16th century, and the underlying 
mathematical theory of such azimuth-distance projec- 
tions centred on Mecca was first investigated by Carl 
Schoy ca. (see Pl. LXTX). 
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tazimuthal projections by cartographers, including 

Montucla, I. Craig and E. von Hammer, are men- 

tioned by Schoy. (D.A. Kinc) 

SAMUEL [see usHMv7 IL]. 

SAMUM (4.), yielding Fr. simoun and Eng. 
simoom, a hot wind of the desert accompanied by 
whirlwinds of dust and sand, and set in motion by 
moving depressions which form within the trade 
winds or calm zones of the high, subtropical depres- 
sions. This wind is especially characteristic of the 
Sahara, in Egypt, in Arabia and in Mesopotamia. 
The word occurs in three passages of the Kur’an, 
where it is, however, not especially applied to the 
wind. In sdra XV, 27, it is said that the Djann were 
created from the fire of Samim. In LII, 27, the 
punishment of the Samim is mentioned; and accord- 
ing to I, 41, the ‘‘people of the left’’ were dwelling in 
Samim wa-Hamim. 

The Hadith uses the word in the same sense; yet the 
meaning ‘‘hot wind”’ is here coming to the front. It is 
said that Hell takes breath two times a year: ‘‘its tak- 
ing breath in summer is Samtm/’’ (al-Tirmidhi, 
Dyahannam, bab 9; cf. Ibn Madja, Zuhd, bab 38). In al- 
Bukhari we find reference to the opinion that the hot 
air during the day is called hartir, whereas it is called 
samim at night (Bad? al-khalk, bab 4). 

In nearly every traveller’s account the samim is 
mentioned in the sense of the suffocating wind, often 
called simoom. From the innumerable references, a 
few may be picked out. C.M. Doughty mentions it in 
the neighbourhood of Mada’in Salih as ‘‘a dry 
southern wind”’ against which the Bedouins ‘‘covered 
their faces up, to the eyes, with a lap of the kerchief”’. 
He again mentions it between Medina and Mecca and 
tells us that, according to the Bedouins, weak camels 
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may be suffocated by it ( Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cam- 
bridge 1888, i, 100, 188). 

In Mecca, the north, north-east and east winds are 
called samium. When it blows it makes the impression 
as if it came from a huge fire through the intermediacy 
of gigantic bellows (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische 
Sprichwérter und Redensarten, no. 76). The season in 
which the sun enters the constellation of the Virgin 
(August) has an extremely bad reputation in Mecca, 
because in this time 2am and wamd, samium and azyab, 
blow alternately (doc. cit.). 

Concerning Egypt, Lane says (Manners and customs, 
Introduction): ‘‘Egypt is also subject particularly 
during spring and summer, to the hot wind called the 
“‘Samoom’’, which is still more oppressive than the 
khamdseen winds, but of much shorter duration, 
seldom lasting longer than a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes. It generally proceeds from the south- 
east, and carries with it clouds of dust and sands’’. 

Concerning Kasr-i Shirin [g.v.], Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi (Nuzhat al-kulib, tr. Le Strange, 50) says: 
“Tts climate is unwholesome, for in the hot season at 
most times the (hot) Simum blows’’. 

Al-Mas‘tdi, Murtdj al-dhahab, iti, 320-1 = § 1204 
has a legendary report concerning the djann which, ac- 
cording to the verse from the Kur’4n mentioned 
above, were created from the fire of the samum (tr. R. 
Basset, Mille et un contes, récits et légendes arabes, Paris 
1924, i, 57); see also A. Musil, Retsen in Arabia Petraea, 
Vienna 1907-8, iii, 3-4. In other parts of the Islamic 
world, other words are used for the samum. In Europe, 
for instance, one finds the term sirocco. 

The word is hardly used in North Africa, where the 
hot wind is called, after its direction of origin, and ac- 
cording to the various regions, kebli or sharki. 

(A.J. Wensinck*) 
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An extract from the geographical table in the Arabic recension of the Zidj-i I/khani by Shihab al-Din al-Halabi. 

The azimuths of the ftb/a are given to the nearest 10’ alongside the longitudes and latitudes of cities. Only in 

1994 was it discovered that these fibla-values were read from a Mecca-centred world map. (From ms. Cairo 
Tal‘at mikat 226,1, courtesy of the Egyptian National Library). 





A table from mediaeval Cairo promising the altitude of the sun when it is in the direction of (the closed back 

of) the ventilator (badkahangi [see BADGIR]). Since the altitude at the winter solstice is zero, this means that the 

ventilators in Old Cairo were oriented with their openings facing perpendicular to the direction of winter sunrise 

(or about 27° E. of N.). This table led to the discovery that the entire medieval city is astronomically aligned 
(see further, JAOS, civ [1983], 97-133). 
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There are two sets of curves in the solar quadrant on the upper right of the back of this astrolabe by Muhammad 
Mukim al-Yazdi (ca. 1060/1650). The set whose curves are not equally spaced enables the user to find, using 
the horizontal ecliptic scale, the altitude of the sun when it is in the kibla of various cities in ‘Irak and Persia. 
For a given day of the year, one finds the solar longitude, moves along the corresponding circular are with the 
alidade up to the curve in question and reads off the solar altitude on the outer scale. One then observes the 
sun until it reaches that altitude, and then one is facing the ktbla. The other set of curves, which are equally 
spaced, enables the user to determine, using the vertical ecliptic scale, the solar altitude at midday for a series 
of latitudes from 27° to 53° in 2°-steps. Private collection; photograph courtesy of the owner. 
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distance of Mecca for any locality in the Islamic world. Private collection, photograph by Margit Matthews, 
courtesy of the owner. 


The ibla-dial from Isfahan, ca. 1120/1710, bearing a map of the world from which one can read the kibla and 
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-centred cartographical grid proposed by C. Schoy. 
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